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Statement of Maj. Cen. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Jr., Chief of Engineers, Before Sub- 
committee for Rivers and Harbors, 
House Public Works Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the extension of my remarks a very 
noteworthy and important statement of 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers, before the Subcommittee 
for Rivers and Harbors of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, in connection with 
hearings for river and harbor projects 
now under consideration by the subcom- 
mittee: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I first wish to express my pleasure at 
being present today before your subcommit- 
tee and to convey to you the regrets of Sec- 
retary Stevens because of his absence from 
the country in not being able to attend the 
opening of your hearings. 

These hearings mark the opening of the 
first omnibus river and harbor and flood- 
control bill since the act of May 17, 1950. As 
now scheduled, the hearings before this sub- 
committee will run from Tuesday through 
Friday this week and next week. The sched- 
ule for the first 2 weeks will cover, in gen- 
eral, most of the river and harbor reports in 
the eastern half of the United States sub- 
mitted to Congress in the 4 years since the 
passage of the 1950 act. The scheduled re- 
ports represent about a half of the favor- 
able navigation reports submitted during 
that time. It is my understanding that it 
is the committee's desire that reports on 
flood control and on multiple-purpose de- 
velopments be taken up at the conclusion of 
the hearings scheduled for the next 2 weeks 
and that following the fiood-control hearings 
the remaining reports on navigation in the 
eastern half of the United States and those 
in the western half will be scheduled for con- 
sideration. According to my understanding, 
these hearings will also include considcra- 
tion of monetary authorizations for our large 
comprehensive river-basin plans. Because of 
the manner in which these hearings are 
echeduled, I have considered it appropriate 
to confine my remarks today in general to 
matters pertaining to navigation reports. I 
should also like to include in this statement 
some remarks involving matters of general 
concern to the civil-works program of the 
Corps of Engineers which have come up from 
time to time during the last 4 years. I shall 
be prepared, if it is the desire of the Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the Public Works 
Committee, to make a similar statement at 
the opening of hearings on flood-control re- 
ports before that subcommittee. 

In view of the fact that this is my first ap- 
pearance as Chief of Engineers before your 
subcommittee in connection with an omni- 
bus river and harbor and flood-control act, 
it might be of interest to refer briefly to my 
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background in civil works and to introduce 
the members of my staff who will give the 
detailed testimony on the project reports. 

Over the years the development of watcr 
Tesources of the United States has been one 
of my greatest interests. My early assign- 
ments in this field were as project and dis- 
trict engineer at Eastport, Maine, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and at Vicksburg, Miss., where 
I took part in water resource development 
in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, which 
involved some of the most important prob- 
lems in this field. Later, as division engi- 
neer of the Missouri River Division, I was 
responsible for continuing development of 
the comprehensive Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram for flood control, navigation, and re- 
lated water resource improvements. During 
that time I was a member of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, which is 
responsible for reviewing preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys for navigation and 
flood control throughout the United States 
and its possessions. I believe that this com- 
bined experience has given me a broad work- 
ing knowledge of the problems related to 
water resource development and the activi- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers in solving 
these problems. 

At this time, I would like to Introduce 
the officers on my staff who will be respon- 
sible for testifying on the individual proj- 
ects and on matters of general concern to 
the subcommittee. Brig. Gen. E. C. Itschner 
is Deputy Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works. General Itschner is replacing 
General Chorpening, who has appeared be- 
fore your subcommittee on numerous occa- 
sions and with whom you are well ac- 
quainted. General Itschner comes from an 
assignment as division engineer of the North 
Pacific Division and has had wide experience 
in civil works. Col. W. D. Milne, who will 
present the detailed testimony on the navi- 
gation projects scheduled for the first 2 
weeks, is now the district engineer at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Until recently he was the As- 
sistant Chief of Civil Works for Rivers and 
Harbors, and we are taking advantage of his 
intimate knowledge of the reports under 
consideration and studied during his in- 
cumbency in presenting to the subcommittee 
the testimony on these projects. Col. Alfred 
D, Starbird, Assistant Chief of Civil Works 
for Flood Control, will be ayailable later to 
testify on flood control reports. Testimony 
on multiple-purpose projects which include 
hydroelectric power development, will be 
given by Col. William Whipple, who is execu- 
tive officer for the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers for Civil Works. Civilian members of 
my staff will also be available to assist in 
the presentation of testimony. 

Before discussing navigation reports spe- 
cifically, I would like to sketch briefly the 
magnitude and importance of the Federal 
navigation program. The waterway trans- 
portation system of the United States began 
with the founding of the Nation and recogni- 
tion of the Federal responsibility in naviga- 
tion stems almost from that time. The size 
of the completed navigation program is indi- 
cated by the total number of 1,769 authoriza- 
tions on which work has been completed. 
These authorizations represent either entire 
projects or modifications of projects. A few 
multiple-purpose projects in which naviga- 
tion is one of the functions are not included 
in this . The total cost of this com- 
pleted navigation program is $856 million, 


Navigation projects or modifications, exclud- 
ing a few multiple-purpose projects, which 
are underway, but not completed, total 143 in 
number. The total estimated cost of these 
projects underway is 81.409, 000, 000. of which 
#878 million has been appropriated through 
the fiscal year 1954 and $531 million is the 
estimated cost to complete. Nuvigation 
projects or modifications, again excluding a 
few multiple- purpose projects, authorized 
but not yet started, total 254 in number. 
The total estimated cost of these projects is 
#911 million, of which 85 million has been 
appropriated to date for planning purposes, 
leaving a total of €906 million to complete. 
The total active navigation program, there- 
fore, amounts to 2,166 projects or project 
modifications, having a total estimated cost 
of $3,176,000,0C0, of which $1,739,000,000 is 
the cost to date and $1,437,000,000 the esti- 
mated cost to complete. The estimated 
costs to complete are based upon 1953 price 
levels. In addition to this active program 
there are a number of projects in the author- 
ized backlog which we consider inactive or 
which we haye deferred for restudy. These 
total 282 in number and have a total esti- 
mated cost of $1,170,000,000. The active au- 
thorized navigation program includes about 
28.600 miles of improved waterways, about 
300 locks, 200 dams, and 290 commercial 
harbors. This embraces all authorized navi- 
gation projects from those not yet started to 
those completed. 

The substantial and widespread beneSts 
from the Federal navigation program have 
demonstrated that the investment has been 
wisely made both from the standpoint of 
economics and from the standpoint of na- 
tional welfare. These projects have facili- 
tated the growth of trade with other nations, 
developed commerce among the States, and 
contributed to the security and continued 
growth of the Nation. The latest commercial 
statistics, which are for the calendar year 
1952, show that the net waterborne com- 
merce of the United States totaled about 
890 million tons in that year, of which about 
660 million tons were domestic and 230 mil- 
lion tons were foreign. This is 50 percent 
greater than the prewar peak year of 1929. 
During hearings similar to these, in connec- 
tion with the 1950 River and Harobor Act, 
my predecessor appeared before this com- 
mittee and pointed out the tremendous 
volume of waterborne commerce and tllu- 
strated it by referring to the then all-time 


record total of 760 million tons reached in . 


1947. Six years later, we have already ex- 
ceeded this figure by more than 11 percent, 
In the calendar year 1952 the inland water- 
way system of the United States carried 
168 billion ton-miles, of which 104 billion 
were on the Great Lakes, and over 37 billion 
on the Mississippi-Ohio system. Develop- 
ment of these waterways during the years 
of peace has resulted in the acquisition of a 
valuable asset in times of war. During the 
last war the coastal ports were indispensable. 
In continuously mounting volume through 
the war years, traffic grew on the inland and 
Intracoastal Waterways of the United States, 
each year setting a new record in ton-miles 
of barge-borne freight. In addition to their 
value as carriers of commercial cargo, the 
inland waterways were used to float 3,943 
war vessels and several hundred items of 
auxiliary equipment from inland shipyards 
down to the ocean. America’s rivers and 
canals thus served a twofold purpose during 
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the war—they shared Importantly in the 
transportation of strategic materials, and 
they made possible a widespread geographical 
diffusion of manufacturing processes that 
otherwise would have been forced into con- 
gested coastal areas. 

The constantly increasing waterborne com- 
merce of the United States has been given 
impetus by the economic effect of larger ves- 
sels of deeper draft. Progressive modifica- 
tion of our navigation investment is neces- 
sary to keep step with the resulting trend to- 
ward these larger ships and is one paramount 
reason why our navigation survey report 
program should be kept current and sensi- 
tive to changing navigation needs so that we 
can continue our study of our navigation im- 
provements to determine how they fit into 
transportation trends. 

Before going into the navigation survey 
program and in view of the fact that some 
of the new members of the subcommittee 
may not be thoroughly familiar with the 
report procedures of the Corps of Engineers, 
it may be worthwhile to give a brief descrip- 
tion of the report authorization process. 
The Corps of Engineers undertakes investi- 
gations for projects only under specific di- 
rective by Congress. These directives may 
take the form of an item in an omnibus bill 
calling for such an investigation, or, if there 
have been previous reports in the area, the 
investigation may be called for as a revlew 
of previous reports by passage of a resolution 
of elther the House or the Senate Committee 
on Public Works. The report on these in- 
vestigations may be in the form of a pre- 
liminary examination, a survey, or a review 
of previous preliminary examinations or 
surveys. A preliminary examination is a 
reconnaissance type of report based upon 
easily available office and field data and pre- 
pared at relatively small cost. The purpose 
of a preliminary examination is a rough esti- 
mate of the situation to determine whether 
the project or projects under consideration 
appear to be sufficiently feasible to warrant 
the expense of a detailed survey. If unfavor- 
able, the preliminary examination report is 
submitted to Congress. If favorable, the 
preliminary examination results in the as- 
signment of a survey either through action 
by the Chief of Engineers or in some cases 
by the House Public Works Committee. A 
review report may be either of preliminary 
examination or survey scope, depénding 
upon the amount of information already 
available. 

After a favorable survey report Is trans- 
mitted to Congress it is printed as a House 
or Senate document and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. The projects 
which are before your committee for consid- 
eration are all recommended in favorable 
survey reports such as I have described. If 
favorable action is taken by the committees 
and by the Congress, authorization of the 
projects is contained in a so-called omnibus 
river and harbor and flood control act. 
After passage of the act the project is then 
eligible for appropriation of funds for de- 
talied engineering studies, preparation of 
plans and specifications, and finally, con- 
struction, 

The entire Federal navigation network has 
been evolved in general from the system of 
submitting to Congress reports such as those 
now before your subcommittee for considera- 
tion which have resulted from the procedure 
I have described. The fact that there are 
many navigatión projects still unbullt does 
not mean that new reports should not be 
considered and projects authorized by Con- 
gress since this is the only procedure which 
will result in a live up-to-date program 
responsive to changing local needs, develop- 
ments in the national economy, changes in 
the national defense picture, and techological 
advances. By means of the submission of 
new reports the program can be kept cur- 
rent, relative priorities can be broadly ascer- 
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tained to reflect economic urgency, obsoles- 
cent projects or parts of projects can be 
eliminated, and modifications to existing 
projects necessitated by changing conditions 
can be authorized. The very size of the 
navigation program Itself makes it all the 
more important that there be a steady flow 
of review investigations designed to keep the 
system operating at the most efficient level. 

I have given the matter of our navigation 
survey report program and, in fact, our gen- 
eral survey report program, very serious 
consideration. I am deeply concerned about 
the large backlog which has resulted from 
the study of projects assigned to us by Con- 
gress and the relatively limited amount of 
funds which have been appropriated to carry 
on this work. The rate of survey investi- 
gation work permitted by appropriations for 
the last several years for our general-survey 
program has been only sufficient to carry 
on about 10 percent of our backlog. This is 
true of both flood control and navigation 
reports. For example, the total number of 
navigation studies now in our field offices is 
377. The total estimated cost of this plan- 
ning is $10,752,000, of which 65,892,000 has 
been made available through the fiscal year 
1954, and $4,860,000 remains to complete. 
In the fiscal year 1952 there was no appro- 
priation for general navigation studies. In 
fiscal year 1953 the appropriation was 
$500,000. The appropriation for the present 
fiscal year is $330,000. The approved budget 
estimate for general navigation studies for 
fiscal year 1955, which is now being con- 
sidered by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is $275,000, which we have estimated 
tentatively will permit work on 30 reports. 
Of these reports which will be financed with 
fiscal year 1955 funds, we anticipate that 
only 21 will be carried to completion and 
9 will be continued. 

As a result of the Interest shown in this 
matter in several quarters, Including the 
Appropriations Committees and the Bureau 
of the Budget, and because of my feeling 
that we should make every possible effort to 
resolve this problem, a study of the whole 
report program is now in progress. The 
problem will be attacked in several ways, We 
will make an effort to determine it there 1s 
any possible way we can streamline our re- 
porting procedure without sacrificing sound 
engineering and economic analysis. That 
is, we will make every effort ourselves to sub- 
mit more reports for the money given us. 
However, since these investigations form the 
basis of project authorizations, it is essen- 
tial that our recommendations as to the 
feasibility of a project be reliable and give 
full information to the Public Works Com- 
mittee which will enable them to make de- 
cisions on project authorizations. The im- 
portance of this cannot be overstressed since 
the reports are investments of relatively 
small cost, running about three-tenths of 1 
percent, compared to the cost of projects 
whose initiation they often determine. 
Nevertheless, instructions have already been 
issued to our field offices, in December of 
1953, outlining procedures and methods to 
be followed to reduce the costs of survey Te- 
ports and expedite their preparation. 

Another aspect of the problem is the merit 
of the survey reports which now form the 
backlog. These reports include some where 
conditions may have changed considerably 
subsequent to the date of their assignment. 
Iam having a review made of all our out- 
standing reports with a view to placing them 
in 1 of 3 categories: (1) Active, (2) deferred 
for restudy, and (3) inactive. The first 
category includes reports which should 
clearly be brought to culmination because 
of the obvious merit of the projects under 
consideration. The second category in- 
cludes reports involving projects which re- 
quire further study before definite conclu- 
sions can be reached with respect to feasi- 
bility. The third category includes reports 
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involving projects which we feel can be dem- 
onstrated to be infeasible, as a result of 
work accomplished to date, because of a 
marked lack of economic justification, local 
opposition, or changed conditions in the 
area. Reports in the last category should 
require no more work to support an unfavor- 
able recommendation, This study is ex- 
pected to be completed in the near future. 

At this point I would like to call the at- 
tention of the subcommittee to a similar 
study in connection with authorized projects 
which we have undertaken as a forward step 
this past year and have recently completed. 
Several reports of congressional committees 
have referred to the large backlog of author- 
ized projects, and this matter has given us 
much concern for several years. Some re- 
ports have also indicated the bellef that the 
legislative committees do not have sufficient 
opportunity for scrutiny and control of the 
civil-works program, Our study of this mat- 
ter has resulted in a recommendation that 
our projects be placed in three categories 
similar to those which I spoke of in connec- 
tion with survey reports. Our proposal 
also contemplates that a project in the cate- 
gory deferred for restudy“ can be moved to 
the active list only upon further study by us 
and a showing to the Public Works Commit- 
tees that the higher category is appropriate, 
followed by affirmative action of the com- 
mittees to establish the project in the active 
category. It may be that legislative action 
will be necessary to establish this procedure. 
We have not reached final conclusions on our 
treatment of the survey report study, but it 
is possible that recommendations similar to 
those for authorized projects may be in 
order. 

A third aspect of the survey report pro- 
gram now under consideration is the matter 
of local cooperation in the cost of surveys. 
We have not yet reached firm conclusions on 
this matter, and I feel that it involves some 
very serious considerations, Local pressure 
toward a favorable recommendation might 
be engendered because of local contributions 
in cash or work toward the investigation. 
Prosperous communities might, through a 
contribution toward the survey, secure faster 
results in project authorization than less 
prosperous areas where the problems might 
be of more urgent nature. 

The navigation reports which are sched- 
uled for consideration by your subcommit- 
tee during the next 2 weeks total 38 in nume 
ber and range from small channels and har- 
bors for light draft navigation to major wa- 
terways for deep-draft commercial shipping. 
They are located along the eastern seaboard, 
the eastern Gulf coast, and the Great Lakes 
area. The smallest has an estimated cost of 
less than $20,000, and the largest an esti- 
mated cost in the neighborhood of $214 mil- 
lion, The total cost of the projects In the 
scheduled list is slightly under $13 million. 
Detalled testimony on the projects scheduled 
for the first 2 weeks, as I mentioned before, 
will be presented by General Itschner and 
Colonel Milne, 


The additional river and harbor projects 
to be considered by your subcommittee at 
n later date include 29 works of Improvement 
recommended in reports submitted to Con- 
gress. These works include several small 
projects estimated to cost under $100,000, 
but otherwise range from a $198.000 nayiga- 
tion improvement in Alaska to a $157 million 
multiple-purpose project on the Cumberland 
River, Ky. and Tenn. They include modifi- 
eation and modernization of a number of our 
major rivers and harbors in the United States 
and Territories, The total Federal costs of 
these 29 projects is presently estimated to 
be about 4239 million, The total navigation 
program, therefore, which is now before your 
subcommittee, is comprised of projects rec- 
ommended in 67 reports at a total estimated 
cost of approximately $250 million, The 
benefits to be obtained from these projects 
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Include sayings in transportation costs, in- 
creased fish catch, hydroelectric power, de- 
creased damage to vessels and shore develop- 
ments, and other associated benefits. 

Before closing my statement before your 
Subcommittee, I would like to mention briefly 
Several matters of general concern to the 
Sutvey-report program and to navigation re- 
ports in particular. In the years which have 
elapsed since the passage of the 1950 River 
and Harbor and Flood Control Act, there 
have been several significant developments 
in general policy. These stem from inves- 
tigations of the civil-works activities of the 
Corps of Engineers by congressional commit- 
tees, the findings of the President's Water 
Resources Policy Commission concerning the 
development of civil works, the activities of 
the Bureau of the Budget in reviewing the 
Clvil-works program and firming up criteria 
for economic analysis, and the development 
Gf bneic principles and uniform procedures 
among the water resources agencies of the 
Government. 

The congressional investigations, which 
include those undertaken by what is com- 
monly known as the Jones subcommittee of 
your Public Works Committee, have resulted 
in an analysis by the corps of the questions 
raised and, where warranted, a modification 
of existing practices. I believe that volume 3 
of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers for 1951 has effectively summarized 
both the nature of the questions raised and 
the answers to those questions. The corps 
is fully conscious of its responsibilities and 
is eager to adopt justifiable charges. 

The findings of the Water Policy Commis- 
sion and the interest of the Bureau of the 
Budget in matters pertaining to project 
Analysis and formulation have resulted in 
the establishment of a policy and a tech- 
nique of analyzing projects which has been, 
With some exceptions, generally accepted by 
the water resources agencies of the Govern- 
ment. A manual on economic procedures in 
Project evaluation, commonly called the 
Green Book, and issued by the Benefits-Costs 
Subcommittee of the Federal Interagency- 
River Basin Committee, has been generally 
adopted by the Corps of Engineers for use in 
the preparation of reports. This, I believe, 
Will do much to narrow any discrepancies or 
divergences which might have existed in 
Project investigations among the agencies 
Under present legislation and assignment of 
Tesponsibilities. I firmly believe that all 
Proposed legislation in the field of water re- 
Sources should be examined in the light of 
such standard and uniform methods. 

In this particular connection, one of the 
most significant developments in this field 
is the issuance by the Bureau of the Budget 
of Budget Circular A-47 in December 1952, 
Which establishes general criteria for the 
evaluation of water resources projects. The 
economic aspects of Circular A-47 are gen- 
erally along the lines developed in the 
Green Book. This circular has been put 
into general effect by the Corps of Engineers 
and, in response to a request from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, modifications in this cir- 
Cular have been suggested, 

The matter of partnership between State 
and local interests and the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed increasing prominence 
in the evaluation of projects, including cer- 
tain types of navigation projects. Where 
the interest can be definitely localized I be- 
lieve it appropriate, and have so recom- 
mended in individual cases, that local in- 
terests make a substantial contribution re- 
flecting the extent of completely local bene- 
fits, This, of course, is not applicable to 
Projects already authorized and under con- 
struction where the requirements of local 
Cooperation have been established by pre- 
vious law. 

With respect to Interagency cooperation, 
I am pleased to report that marked strides 
haye been taken in the last few years. Con- 
crete examples are the large comprehensive 
Studies authorized in the New England-New 
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York area and in the Arkansas-White-Red 
Rivers Basins, which are being currently car- 
ried on by six Federal agencies and the States 
concerned, under the chairmanship of the 
Corps of Bngineers. These studies are well 
along and are scheduled for completion by 
July 1, 1955. In this cooperative work, sys- 
tematic conferences have been held at sec- 
retarlal level among the Departments of 
Interior, Agriculture, and the Army, in which 
I have participated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I would again like to ex- 
press my pleasure at appearing before the 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee of the 
Public Works Committee. I know that the 
members of my staff will be able to give you 
complete information on the individual proj- 
ects scheduled for your consideration, and 
on any matters of general concern which you 
may wish to discuss. I am, of course, availa- 
ble to your subcommittee at any time you 
desire, 


Coal Mines Safer 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include the following editorial 
entitled “Coal Mines Safer,” which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (III.) Jour- 
nal on February 1, 1954: 

COAL MINES SAPER 


There is good cause for gratification over 
the mine safety record set last year in the 
Nation, 

Fewer coal miners lost their lives in 1953 
than in any other previous year and the fa- 
tality rate per million man-hours was the 
lowest In the statistical history of United 
States coal mining. 

Fatalities totaled 457 in 1953 compared 
with 548 in 1952, and the estimated fatal- 
injury rate of 0.82 per million man-hours 
of exposure was slightly lower than the 0.85 
of 1952. 

Most of the credit for the new low fatality 
rate mušt go to the miners themselves, the 
unions, management and State, officials. 
However, the work of the Bureau of Mines 
in enforcing the 1952 Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act should not be overlooked. 

Following the Centralia mine disaster 
which killed 111 miners on March 25, 1947, 
the 80th Congress approved a safety bill. 
It left safety enforcement up to the States 
and the law lapsed after a year. 

Again in 1949 Congress sought a new mine 
safety bill, this time giving Federal inspec- 
tors the power to close unsafe mines. The 
bill was reported out of committee but no 
action was taken. 

Then the West Frankfort disaster of De- 
cember 21, 1951, in which 119 miners died, 
set off Presidential and congressional de- 
mands for a safety law. Such a law was 
adopted in 1952. 

Under this law Federal inspectors last year 
issued 174 orders to withdraw miners at 92 
coal mines for failure to comply with the 
mandatory provisions of the act. Most of 
the deficiencies were corrected promptly. 

Although no one can say disasters would 
have occurred at these 92 mines, the fact 
remains that none did. 

Despite the new record, 1954 is not the 
time to ease the watch. The coal mine 
fatality rate is still too high, 

Every mine must be made a reasonably 
safe place to work. 
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National Park Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp 22 resolutions which were 
adopted by the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the House on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954. These resolutions find no 
objection to the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Interior on proposed 
concession awards by the National Park 
Service. 

The act of July 31, 1953—Public Law 
172, 83d Congress—provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall report in 
detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees. Recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning 22 
proposed contracts or extensions of con- 
tracts have been referred to date by the 
Speaker to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for review. 

Meeting in open session on February 
2, 1954, the committee was apprised of 
no reason to disapprove the Secre- 
tary's recommendations thereon ani- 
the following resolutions were therefore 
adopted: 

Whereas the act of. July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Congress, 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detall all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 23, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed extension 
of contract No. I-lp-1114 which will, when 
executed by the Director of the National Park 
Service on behalf of the Government, extend 
for 1 year from January 1, 1954, unless sooner . 
terminated by a new contract, the authoriza- 
tion under which Fred Harvey provides ac- 
commodations, services, and facilities for the 
public on the South Rim of Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MLLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


— — 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
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to the President of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives for trans- 
mission to the appropriate committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 14, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a pro award of 
a concession permit to Edward B. Rushford 
and George I. Gravert which will, when final- 
ly approved by the regional director, region 
1, National Park Service, authorize Messrs. 
Rushford and Gravert to operate the Rum 
Shop at Salem Maritime National Historic 
Site, Mass., for a period of 5 years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affalrs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Miter, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


— 


Whereas the act of July 31. 1953 (Public 
Lav 172. 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shail 
report in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 
_~Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 

“Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated December 14, 1953 contaln- 
ing the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interior with regard to a proposed award 
of a concession permit to Mount Whitney 
Pack Trains which will, when approved by 
the regional director, region 4, National 
Park Service, authorize the permittee to pro- 
vide saddie horse and pack trip service from 
bases on privately owned lands located at 
Furnace Creek Ranch in Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, Calif., for a period of 
1 year from January 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the 
Secretary of the Interior that it has no 
objection to his recommendations in this 
matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MELER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


—— 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 14, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Willlam W. and 
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Barbara W. Myers which will when approved 
by the regional director, region 4, National 
Park Service, authorize them to provide 
accommodations, facilities, and services 
for the public at Wildrose Station in Death 
Valley National Monument, Calif., for a 
period of 1 year from January 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Mr. Lxn. Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate commit- 
tees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated November 16, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed extension 
of contract No. I-1p-3348 which will, when 
executed by the Director of the National Park 
Service on behalf of the Government, extend 
for 1 year from January 1, 1954, the au- 
thorization under which Martin Kilian pro- 
vides accommodations, facilities, and services 
for the public in Mount Rainier National 
Park, Wash.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committce on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong. 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detai! all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated November 9, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a letter to the Naches 
Co., Inc., which, when approved by the re- 
gional director, region 4, National Park 
Service, will renew for the period of October 
1, 1953, through June 30, 1954, concession 
permit No. 14-10-426-43, under which the 
company is authorized to operate ski tows, 
provide limited lunch service, sell ski acces- 
sorles and supplies, and rent skis in Mount 
Rainier National Park, Washington; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
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of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MLLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong.. 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate commit- 
tees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated December 7, 1953 containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interlor with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Mr. Albert Weiss, do- 
ing business as Friant Garage, which will, 
when approved by the regional director, 
region 4, National Park Service, author- 
ize Mr. Weiss to provide towing service and 
emergency automotive repairs and services in 
Millerton Lake National Recreation Area, 
California, for a period of 1 year from Jan- 
uary 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the S:c- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFPAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated January 4, 1953, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to a proposed award of a 
concession permit to Mr. George W. Hurt 
which will, when approved by the regional 
director, region 2, National Park Service, 
authorize Mr. Hurt to operate ski tows and 
a lunch stand and to rent ski equipment in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., for a 
period of 2 years from November 1, 1953; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in thls matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFARS, 
A. L. Miter, Chairman, 

Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 
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Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong.. 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detall all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Wnereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated November 9, 1953, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Mrs. Marilyn J. Wright 
which will, when finally approved by the 
Regional Director, region 4, National Park 
Service, om behalf of the Government, au- 
thorize Mrs. Wright to provide a limited 
lunch service at Crater Lake National Park, 
Oreg., for the period September 16, 1953, to 
June 14, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice In writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to hie recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate commit. 
tees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 14, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a letter to Mr. Joseph 
E. Niemeyer which, when approved by the 
regional director, region 4, National Park 
Service, will renew for the period December 
1, 1953, through April 30, 1954, concession 
permit No. 14-10-447-56, under which Mr. 
Niemeyer is authorized to operate a ski- 
rental business in Olympic National Park, 
Wash,; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 

Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
In detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives for trans- 
mission to the appropriate commitees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 16, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 


Interior with regard to a proposed extension 
of contract No. I-Ip-1101 which will, when 
executed by the Director of the National 
Park Service on behalf of the Government, 
extend for 1 year from January 1, 1954, the 
authorization under which Glacier Park Co, 
provides accommodations, facilities, and sery- 
ices for the public in Glacier National Park, 
Mont.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


— 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong.. 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated December 14, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a letter to Mr. Donald 
P. Christianson which, when approved by 
the regional director, region 4, National Park 
Service, will renew for the period December 
1, 1953, through June 30, 1954, concession 
permit No. 14-10-426-42, under which Mr. 
Christianson is authorized to operate port- 
able rope ski tows and provide light lunch 
service in the Narada Falls-Paradise area, 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Miter, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


— 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate commit- 
tees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 16, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interlor with regard to a proposed extension 
of contract No. I-lp-6780 which will, when 
executed by the Director of the National Park 
Service on behalf of the Government, extend 
for 2 years from January 1, 1954, unless 
sooner terminated by a new contract, the 
authorization under which Oregon Caves Re- 
sort provides accommodations, services, and 
facilities for the public in Oregon Caves Na- 
tional Monument, Oreg.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
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present, this day found no reason to disap- ~ 


prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interlor in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
A. L. Men, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detall all proposed awards of contes- 
sion leases and contracts, including renew- 
als thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 16, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a letter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Roening, which will, when ap- 
proved by the regional director, region 4, Na- 
tional Park Service, renew for 1 year from 
January 1, 1854, concession permit No. 14-19- 
447-89, under which they are authorized to 
provide accommodations, facilities, and serv- 
ices for the public in Olympie National Park, 
Wash. and 


Whereas the Committee on Interior E 
— 


Insular Affairs has, in session with a quo 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interlor in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
APPAIRs, 
A. L: MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interlor shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are 
made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate commit- 
tees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a - 
letter dated December 18, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to John C. Turner and 
Louise M. Turner, his wife, which will, when 
approved by the Regional Director, Region 2, 
National Park Service, authorize Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner to operate the Triangle X Guest 
Ranch in Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., 
for a period of 1 year from January 1, 1953; 
and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Afairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 
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Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 88d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated December 17, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interior with regard to a letter to Mr. 
Anton Ashenbrenner which, when approved 
by the region director, region 4, National Park 
Service, will renew for the period January 1, 
1954, through December 31, 1954, concession 

t No. 14-10-447-84, under which Mr. 
Ashenbrenner is authorized to operate a 
store, gasoline station, and cabin camp in 
Olympic National Park, Wash.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 

AYFAInS, 

A. L. MILLER, Chairman, 
A this 2d day of February 1954. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated December 17, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Mr, Clifton D. Rock 
which will, when approved by the regional 
director, region 4, National Park Service, 
authorize Mr. Rock to sell souvenirs and re- 
lated items at Gabrillo National Monument, 
Calif., for a period of 1 year from January 1, 
1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MLLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


— 


Whereas the act of July 31. 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Wherens the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 17, 1953, continuing the 
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recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to a letter to Mr. Muri 
Emery which will, when approved by the 
regional director, region 3, National Park 
Service, renew for the period January 1, 1954, 
through June 30, 1954, concession permit No. 
14-10-304—7 under which Mr. Emery is au- 
thorized to provide accommodations, facill- 
ties, and services for the public at Search- 
light Ferry located in Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, Nevada; and ‘ 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
report in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate commit- 
tees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated November 18, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to nine proposed awards 
of concession permits which will, when ap- 
proved by the Regional Director, region 1, 
National Park Service, authorize charter- 
boat services and bait sales to be provided 
in Evergiades National Park, Fla., for a pe- 
riod of 2 years from January 1, 1954, by the 
following: Leroy Orme and John Scudder, 
sale of bait; O. P. Patton and J. W. Willis, 
sale of bait; Walter F. Mann, charter-boat 
service for sport fishing; William Mann, 
charter-boat service for sport fishing; Peter 
G. Mills, charter-boat service for sport fish- 
ing; Stevie Roberts, charter-boat service for 
sport fishing; Finis A. Williams, charter-boat 
service for sport fishing; Tommy N. Williams, 
charter-boat service for sport fishing; Lewis 
C. Watson, charter-boat service for sport 
fishing; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 0 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Wherens the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
eee to the appropriate committecs; 
an 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated December 24, 1953, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
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Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Mr. J. R. Dickson 
which will, when approved by the regional 
director, region 4, National Park Service, 
authorize him to operate a gasoline service 
station at Big Stump in Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Calif., for a period of 1 year from 
January 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L. MELER, Chairman. 
Adopted this ad day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated January 19, 1954, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Mr. Sam B. Davis, Jr., 
which will, when aprpoved by the regional 
director, region 4, National Park Service, 
authorize him to conduct pack and saddle 
horse operations in Kings Canyon National 
Park, Calif., for a period of 2 years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Tnsular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disan- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Mum, Chairman. 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affcirs 
a letter dated January 20, 1954, containing ` 
the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interlor with regard to a proposed award 
of a concession permit to McKinley Park 
Service, Inc., which will, when finally exe- 
cuted on behalf of the Government author- 
ize the company to provide concession ac- 
commodations, facilities, and services in 
Mount McKinley National Park for a period 
of 5 years from June 15, 1953; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approye the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter; Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in thls matter. 

COMMITTEE on INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A, L. MLLER, Chairman, 
Adopted this 2d day of February 1954. 


Letter From Mrs. Peggy K. Walker, of 
Santa Ana, Calif., to the President of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Should like to include a reprint of a letter 
Which Mrs. Peggy K. Walker, of Santa 
Ana, Calif., sent to the President of the 
United States on November 29, 1953. I 
believe that this letter, dealing with the 
Proposed extension of social security, 
Will be of interest to my colleagues: 

My Dran Mu. Paestpent: As the wife of a 
Self-employed orange and ayocado rancher 
and primarily as an individual, I wish to 
Protest vigorously the administration's pro- 
Posed extension of so-called social security. 

e, it was a promise during the campaign, 
ut so were there many other promises such 
ñs, for example, the repudiation of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements, a renewed faith in 
the American system of private free enter- 
Prise, a thorough ridding of Communists in 
Goyernment, all of which loomed far more 
important in my estimation and which was 
the determining factor in my vote for a Re- 
Publican administration. I, like so many 
Others, voted for a change which I trusted 
Would be a breaking away from the alarm- 
ing collectivist trend which has marked Gov- 
ernment policy for the past 20 years. 

You have remarked many times that an 
individual is entitled to the fruits of his 
toils, If you sincerely believe this, then 
why must the individual be continually rob- 

of his personal responsibilities through 
& compulsory tax on his income? 

As far as the social-security tax is con- 
cerned, my husband and I have prided our- 
Selves in being among the fortunate few who 
have escaped some of the tentacles of a far 
too powerful government. 

Applying my principles, which I learned 

childhood, I believe the social-security 
tax to be a fraud, immoral, unethical, so- 
Clalistic, and in direct antithesis to the tenets 
Of the Christian religion which emphasizes 
Personal responsibility in the individual. 

Individuals to this date have lost much 
Of their incentive due to government en- 
Croachment on their private affairs, and I 

far our very foundation will crumble if we 
do not try in some measure to recapture the 
Spirit of our Founding Fathers and reaffirm 
Our faith in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

If for once great men could cast aside 
all thoughts for votes and concentrate on the 
very vital lifeblood of our country, liberty, 
and work toward a noble end, then and only 
then will our fears lie dormant. I was taught 
and do firmly believe that government is 
the servant of the peopie, not the master. 

I would like to see our Government refrain 

rom compulsory action which denies the 
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individual his responsibility in voluntarily 
taking care of himself and his family. I 
would like to see our Government stop com- 
peting with private enterprise. I will volun- 
tarily insure my own security. I speak only 
for myself although our entire family agrees 
with me, and I pray that those millions 
who also agree will lift up their voices before 
it is too late. The remedy lles not in com- 
pulsory action but in voluntary action. Bis- 
marck enforced social security in Germany, 
but he forgot to reckon with human nature. 
My grandfather left Germany to escape the 
doctrines of socialism, preferring to risk his 
welfare in a country that was free. Please, 
cannot we keep it free. 

Other copies of my letter to President 
Eisenhower haye been sent to several Con- 
gressmen, to Mr. Jack Martin on the Presi- 
dent’s staff, and a condensed version was 
printed on the Los Angeles Times’ editorial 
page, December 10, 1953. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Pecoy K. WALKER 
Mrs. Hugh T. Walker. 


Pay and Benefits of Service Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, the members and families of 
the armed services have been perhaps 
the hardest hit of any segment of our 
population in the continuing squeeze of 
inflation over the past few years. They 
have not had a pay raise since 1949 and 
are much deserving of a complete review 
of their pay schedules. For that reason, 
I have introduced suitable pay-raise leg- 
islation, and under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Appendix a resolution 
in that regard by the City Council of 
Coronado, Calif.: 


Resolution 2407 


Resolution regarding pay and benefits of 
service personnel 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the City Council of the City of Coronado 
that the pay of the officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed services of the United 
States of America is far behind the present 
cost of living and has lagged behind the pay 
of other groups of Government employees; 
and 

Whereas the population of the city of 
Coronado is approximately 76 percent serv- 
ice connected and great hardship is being 
caused In said city by the existing pay status; 
and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Coronado has been informed that legislation 
will be introduced in Congress to increase the 
pay of the armed services of the United States 
of America, both active and retired: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Coronado, as follows: That great inequities 
exist in the pay and benefits provided for the 
personnel of the armed services of the United 
States of America, which directly affects the 
morale and efficiency of the armed services 
and as a result places great hardship upon 
the majority of the families residing in the 
city of Coronado; that the hardship can only 
be alleviated by legislation increasing the 
pay of the armed services and protecting such 
other and further benefits as are extended 
to such persons; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the mayor of the city of 
Coronado be, and he is hereby, directed to 
correspond with and send copies of this reso- 
lution to Members of Congress in support of 
legislation introduced for the purpose of in- 
creasing the pay and benefits of the uni- 
formed personnel of the armed services of 
the United States of America. 


Commonsense Unity or Division 
of Americans i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, only recent- 
ly it has come to my attention that re- 
marks which I inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of July 8, 1953, have since 
then been made part of an anti-Semitic 
article in a publication misnamed Com~- 
mon Sense, which is published in the 
State of New Jersey. 

I wish to state clearly and unmistak- 
ably that I not only thoroughly condemn 
the evil purpose to which my comment 
was put by Common Sense, but also that 
I consider the very existence of publica- 
tions of this kind a cancer in our body 
politic. 

As early as June 1951, the American 
Legion, Department of New Jersey, de- 
nounced Common Sense as “un-Ameri- 
can because of its hate preaching against 
minority groups.” Similarly, the Amer- 
icanism Commission, American Legion, 
Department of Illinois, included Com- 
mon Sense and its publisher, Conde Mc- 
Ginley, in its 1949 and 1950 reports on 
subversive activities. Other veterans’ 
groups, civic, and religious leaders of all 
denominations have condemned the divi- 
sion activities of Common Sense and 
McGinley, who has been an outspoken 
apologist for Robert H. Best, convicted 
pro-Nazi traitor. 

Because it has arrogated to itself the 
misleading title “The Nation's Anti- 
Communist Paper,” Common Sense has 
been scrutinized by some of the outstand- 
ing journalistic authorities on commu- 
nism. Cornelius Dalton, well-known 
columnist for the Boston Traveller, came 
to the conclusion that Common Sense 
actually “is a nasty little hate paper 
which specializes in antisemitism,” 

In the April 9, 1951, issue of the Free- 
man, George Sokolsky, veteran fighter 
against communism, branded Common 
Sense as a publication devoted to anti- 
Semitism. He correctly stressed the fact 
that the paper's publisher, McGinley, by 
his emphasis on racial and religious 
hatred, paves the way for precisely the 
evils which he claims to oppose. Sokol- 
sky concluded his analysis by imploring 
real fighters against communism to de- 
nounce this paper, Common Sense. 

I wish to do this here and now. I also 
wish to appeal to my colleagues to join 
me in relentlessly exposing false anti- 
Communist prophets, such as McGinley 
and his senseless Common Sense. It is 
agencies of that kind which under the 
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guise of Americanism and under the pre- 
text of combating subversion create dis- 
cord in our Nation. By fostering bigotry 
and race hatred, they undermine the 
foundations of our Republic, and they 
do spadework for the Kremlin by divid- 
ing our people into hostile camps at a 
time when the threat of communism 
makes united efforts of all Americans 
more necessary than ever. 


Here Lies Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include an article from the 
Soyth Coast News, Laguna Beach, Calif., 
under date of January 15, 1954. The ar- 
ticle was written by Remlow Harris, 

Here Lres Our Nation 

Here lies our Nation, murdered by enemies 
from within who pretended to be patriots. 
Here lies America, her shroud, the Constitu- 
tion, the garment that for more than 160 
years was her armor and sword. 

Here rests America. Her tombstone that 
hideous house of the United Nations. 

How and why and by whose hands was our 
Nation killed? It is a simple and shameful 
story of citizens who could read but would 


not and of statesmen who might haye acted ` 


and did not. 

Article VI of the Constitution bartered 
away America's life by making a treaty with 
any foreign nation or nations the supreme 
law of our land. Here are the vicious words: 

“| Treaties] shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges of every State shail 
be bound thereby, anything In the Constitu- 
tion or the laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

Here lies our Nation killed by a few simple, 
innocently written but venomous words 
placed in a document that sought only to 
enable our citizens to live in freedom forever, 

Senator Bricker and 60 of his colleagues 
tried to correct the words by an amendment 
but were fought by a State Department 
blinded with power and the false utopia of 
internationalism. They were rebuffed by a 
President of little vision and besmeared by 
world government fanatics who scoffed at all 
things American, But most of all they were 
betrayed by the apathy of millions of Amer- 
icans whose liberties they sought only to 
preserve. 

And so here lies America, her shroud the 
Constitution, her tombstone the building of 
the United Nations whose sinister shadow 
stretches across the land and darkens every 
door. 

Must that be the obituary of our Nation, 
fellow citizens? 

Not yet, not ever, if you will but make 
those whom you elected obey their oath to 
protect, defend, and preserve the Constitu- 
tion Make them know that you want 
article VI amended. 

Article VI is a floodgate through which 
forces bent upon the destruction of America 
now spew their poisonous political filth, 
Close it. 

It is a sneering mouth that mocks every 
right and privilege you enjoy, Shut it. 
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Do not beg, do not implore but order your 
elected representatives to do their duty. 
Pass the Bricker amendment. 

The United States is your Government. It 
is not international, Our trust is in God, 
not men. Ours is a government of law, not 
officeholders. 

Ours is a government by consent of the 
governed. Let us keep it so. Demand that 
the Bricker amendment be passed, lest you 
be someday forced to say, Here lies my 
Nation.“ 


Politics: An Honorable Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
are words of kindness cast in the direc- 
tion of those holding public office. Sel- 
dom are the loyal and devoted persons 
who help them win their elections hon- 
ored as they should be. It is my pleasure 
to present to my colleagues a recent 
editorial from the Long Beach Independ- 
ent-Press-Telegram newspaper which 
helps even the score a little on both 
these points: 

POLITICAL SNOBBERY 


Snobbery usually doesn’t set well with 
Americans. 

But many Americans are snobs when it 
comes to government and public affairs. 

How many times have we heard someone 
say, derisively, “that politician” or “it’s just 
politics” or “I'm not going to vote for any 
of them they're just a bunch of politicians.” 

Folk in public affairs have such superior 
and disdainful remarks to contend with 
continuously. So they must have been 
grateful for the words uttered by President 
Eisenhower in his Lincoln Day dinner speech 
released this week. 

People with an active interest In political 
affairs, said the President, should wear their 
political badge with considerable pride. For 
politics ought to be the part-time profes- 
sion of every citizen who would protect the 
rights and privileges of free people and who 
would preserve what is good and fruitful 
in our national heritage. Politics must be 
the concern of every citizen who wants to 
see our national well-being increased and 
our international leadership strengthened. 
In that combined sense, politics is the no- 
blest of professions.” 

A person who refuses to meet his own 
political obligations has no room to criticize 
anybody, regardless of reputation, who is 
engaged in political activity. 

It is a trite saying, but it Js a true one, 
that the people get what they want. 

If unsavory characters take control of pre- 
cincts, districts, states, or nations, It is basi- 
cally because other citizens don't do their 
duty. 

We think there is considerable doubt 
whether the man who refuses to run for office 
because he “doesn’t want to get mixed up in 
politics” is superior to the man who does 
eee niken up in politics and acquires public 
0 à 


The way a citizen can influence politics 
and government for the better is by taking 
an active part. ` 

if you don't like the people who are in 
top positions in your county or district party 
organization, ask yourself what you have 
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done personally to get better people in those 
positions, 

Have you gone to district assembly meet- 
ings? They have. Have you sought office in 
the party organization? They have. Have 
you Introduced proposals for political poli- 
cies? They haye. Have you spent your time 
ringing doorbells, typing political literature, 
promoting a candidate? They have. 

Politics is an honorable profession. If 
there are people in politics you don't Uke, 
your best bet is to get into politics, too. 
Nobody is aboye politics. The fact is that 
too few of us measure up to its responsibil- 
ities, 


Construction of the Santa Maria Project, 
Southern Pacific Basin, Calif. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2235) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
the Santa Maria project, Southern Pacific 
Basin, Calif. 


Mr, SHELLEY. Madam Chairman, 
when this bill was first proposed I was 
inclined to oppose it because I am a very 
ardent supporter of the 160-acre limita- 
tion law as applied to lands which re- 
ceive the benefit of irrigation water de- 
veloped by public funds. I think the 
160-acre limitation which has been in 
our law for some 50 years or longer has 
been a great boon to the development of 
the family sized farm in western lands 
particularly, and has certainly contrib- 
uted to a sound economy in the develop- 
ment of farming areas by families. It 
has stood in the way of the large factory 
farm, or the corporation farm, as we 
call them in California, getting undue 
benefits from the expenditure of public 
funds and getting irrigation water which 
they could pay for with their own funds. 

After discussing the proposal with 
members of the committee I realized that 
there has been a continuous practical 
problem as to the measurement of the 
underground water and earmarking 
from whence that water comes and to 
whom it goes, and how much is used. 
I have therefore offered this amendment 
to the committee amendment which will 
limit the exemption of the 160-acre law 
to the distribution of underground 
waters only, so that if at any time in 
the future there is any effort to dis- 
tribute the waters impounded by this 
dam in this project by surface distribu- 
tion, then automatically, as I understand 
this amendment and as I have been as- 
sured by those who have studied the sub- 
ject, the 160-acre limitation will apply; 
and I am happy that the committee is 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, the able minority whip. 
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Mr, MCCORMACK. While this bill re- 
lates to an area which is many thousands 
of miles away from Massachusetts and 
my district, nevertheless, I have always 

uring my years of service in the Con- 
Bress been very much interested in the 
Cevelopment of our natural resources no 
matter where located, and I have been a 
troug supporter of the 160-acre limita- 

ion provision of the present law, be- 
Cause of the many reasons stated by the 
gentleman from California, and for other 
reasons, to bring about as wide distri- 
vation cf ownership as possible, as wide 
Cevelopment of the middle-class people 
&3 possibile, for that is very important in 
ary government, and particularly in a 
Cetaocracy, and many other factors—the 
Spiritual aspects being paramount. 

I might say that when I first read this 
bill a doubt was created in my mind. I 
realized the circumstances justified 
Probably exceptional action being taken 
in the case of this particular project, 
and it was my intention to offer an 
amendment confining the benefits of this 
Project to those who are now the own- 
ers, but in a quick conference with my 
friend trom California, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], he satis- 
fed me that the committee had wrestled 
With that problem and they went into 

many practical conditions. 

I want the Recorp to show that this 
bill did not pass this branch—as I as- 
Sume it will—without Members having 
thoughts in their minds and doubts in 
their minds as to whether or not some 
amendment should be offered to prevent, 
After the bill becomes law and the ap- 
Propriations are made and the project is 
in operation, benefiting the people of 
that area, the gobbling up of these 160- 
acre farms or 320 acres in the case of 
Community property, husband and wife. 
I certainly would not want to see owner- 
Ship of these properties restricted to a 
few people; and I am sure the great ma- 
jority, if not all the Members of the 
House feel the same way. 

I shall support the amendment offered 

y the gentleman from California, for 
- it approaches my state of mind, but even 
if it is not adopted I would be for the 

ill, because I realize the difficulties the 
Committee has had, and I know the 
Committee has done the best it could 
With a difficult project. I shall gladly 
Vote for the bill even though the amend- 
Ment offered by my friend from Cali- 
fornia is not adopted, but if it is adopted, 
Which I urge, I shall vote for this bill 
With more satisfaction, 

Mr. SHELLEY. I thank the gentle- 
Man from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ENGLE, and by 
Unanimous consent, Mr. SHELLEY was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have asked my col- 
league from California to yield to com- 
ment on the remarks of our distin- 
Suished minority whip, He is correct in 
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saying that we wrestled with this prob- 
lem, which is shown on page 79 of the 
committee hearings. We tried to write 
an amendment which would do precise- 
ly the thing he is talking about, and the 
Interior people finally threw up their 
hands and said they could not admin- 
ister it. 

I do not believe that any big corpora- 
tion is going to come in there and gobble 
up these lands. The thing that will 
cause these lands to be sold and consoli- 
dated into major ownerships will be a 
depreciating water supply. When the 
water gets so low that they cannot irri- 


gate the land in 60- and 100-acre plots, 


they are going to throw them together 
into 500- or 1,000-acre plots and dryland 
farm. Then we will get the big owner- 
ships. When we put water on the land, 
we are going to get more people and 
smaller parcels of land, because it will 
sustain a kind of agriculture which will 
provide for a family on smaller parcels. 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I say in con- 
clusion that the discussion here has 
brought out one thing which I think is 
very significant. Throughout the years 
the Congress of the United States has re- 
jected efforts to repeal or widely modify 
or emasculate the 160-acre limitation 
feature of the law. Time and time again 
it has been proposed by groups outside 
who wished that law lifted, but the Con- 
gress has rejected such efforts. I think 
the very discussion that has been had 
on the floor here today evidences a con- 
tinued desire and interest on the part of 
the House of Representatives to continue 
the 160-acre limitation and this should 
be adequate notice to those outside of 
the Halis of Congress that the House 
will continue to maintain the attitude 
that it has throughout the years to pre- 
serve that law and to say that it works 
in the best interests of the people of this 
country, particularly the young veterans 
whom so many of us are desirous of see- 
ing set up on small family sized farms 
in the West, : < 


The Employment Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, of late 
we have been hearing a chorus of pessi- 
mists dolefully predicting economic col- 
lapse for the Nation. And we have heard 
them crying out that unemployment is 
reaching terrible proportions. 

Of course, the fact that we have just 
finished the most prosperous year in our 
Nation’s history is conveniently forgot- 
ten. So also is the fact that the Nation's 
unemployment today is only a fraction of 
what it was in 1950 before the Korean 
war artificially solved the problem for 
the past administration. And so also~is 
the fact forgotten that, prior to our entry 
in World War II, unemployment was 
many times what we find it today, 
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But it so happens that I have some 
rather recent information on the situa- 
tion in my own district. Last week arti- 
cles appeared in the Lansing State Jour- 
nal and in the Flint Journal informing 
us that employment in both those prin- 
cipal cities in my district was at a high 
peak and going up. A great deal of this 
is due to the forward-looking program 
of General Motors, whose president, Mr. 
Harlow Curtice, recently announced that 
there would be a billion-dollar program 
of expansion undertaken immediately. 

Of course, when Walter Reuther, of 
the CIO, lets loose with a blast it is pretty 
obvious he has in mind the promotion 
of “Soapy” Williams’ ambitiorm to be- 
come Governor, Senator, President, or 
whatever is available. And so I call 
these facts to your attention so that the 
Congress will know what weight to give 
to the political fear mongering you may 
hear from my State in the future. 


“Share” Has a Double Meaning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


_ HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of January 29, 1954: 

“SHARE” Has A DOUBLE MEANING 


There is a welcome note of aggressiveness 
in President Eisenhower's economic report to 
the Nation. The message factually cites the 
sound economic health of the country today. 
And it confirms the belief that if and when 
the Nation suffers a serious economic set- 
back the President is ready to act before it 
becomes critical. The President's goal for 
the economy was stated as: 

“An increasing national Income, shared 
equitably among those who contribute to its 
growth, and achieved in dollars of stable 
buying power.” 

Much significance may be found in this 
sentence. 

We have had a rising Income since before 
World War II. United States productivity, 
valued at $91,339,000,000 in 1939, climbed 
to $215,210,000,000 in 1945. It dropped off 
4 billion in 1946 and then moved up again. 
Last year was our best year with a gross na- 
tional product estimated by Mr. Eisenhower 
at $367 billion. 

During that period our national income 
started at $72,532,000,000 in 1939 and climbed 
to around $300 billion. 

But while we have made gains, they were 
nullified partly until 1953 because we lacked 
a stable buying power. One of the prime 
achievements of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion thus far has been made in stabilizing 
most prices. 

The President's goal also includes the 
words “shared equitably among those who 
contribute to its growth.” The phrase refers 
to sharing national income. 

While the word “share” is used, this does 
not imply a “share the wealth” philosophy, 
What Mr. Elsenhower is expressing is the 
belief that those who are willing to con- 
tribute to the growth of national income are 
entitled to a falr share of it. This is a far 
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cry from past ideas of giveaways regardless 
of the individual's willingness to contribute. 
The President's economic message again 
indicates concern for the individual as well 
as the Nation. It shows the results of much 
sound thinking in reviewing the country's 
economic status, past, present, and future. 


Lasky Blasts Nonsense About 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
while ago Mr. Victor Lasky delivered a 
speech at Syracuse, N. Y. He said some 
things I think are of interest to every 
Member of this Congress. For that 
reason I am quoting from the newspaper 
report of that speech: 

Lasxy Buiasts NONSENSE ABOUT COMMU- 
NISM—REDS Leap DRIVE AGAINST SENATOR, 
AUTHOR DECLARES 
Claiming “it’s open season on people who 

fight communism,” Victor Lasky, anti-Com- 
munist author, lecturer, and columnist, last 
night. delivered a scorching attack on what 
he called the “phony nonsense being spread 
about McCarthyism.” 

Lasky, speaking to an estimated 250 per- 
sons in the Syracuse Post 41, American Le- 
gion, clubrooms, 123 S. Clinton Street, let fly 
a barrage of rapid-fire oratory against anti- 
anti-Communists whom he termed “scram- 
bled eggheads.” 

“Today the Communist Party is leading a 
campaign against the alleged McCarthyism,” 
Lasky declared, “and leading a lynching cam- 
paign against anti-Communists.” 

“The talk of McCarthyism was born in the 
Communist Party and masterminded by the 
Communist Party," he said. 

“MCCARTHY is blamed today for everything 
under the sun,” Lasky maintained. “Not a 
day goes by that a newspaper editor doesn't 
decide the worst menace to America is Sen- 
ator MCCARTHY.” 


SINATRA HAD WORD 


“Even that noted political analyst, Frank 
Sinatra, who was in London chasing some 
girl named Ava, told reporters that this man 
McCarTHY is a terrible, dreadful man,” Lasky 


said. 

In addition to Sinatra, Lasky's hour-and- 
a-half-long speech, was splashed with the 
mames of national figures and Hollywood 
celebrities whose quotes he cited as examples 
of “the hysteria fomented by the Communist 
Party.” 

Lasky questioned how “a wonderful woman 
like Eleanor Roosevelt can come out and 
say that if Alger Hiss had not been caught, 
he would still be less of a menace than Cohn 
and Schine, Mecanrir's investigators.” 

He cited statements from Harold Stassen, 
Judy Garland, and Frederic March which 
were included in a Communist publication 
defending the “Hollywood 10” in 1947 as 
evidence that “7 years ago they were shouting 
‘McCarthyism’ even before it was invented.“ 

NOT A GOD - 


“Anyone has a right to attack McCartnyr,” 
Lasky sald. He's not a god—he’s a Senator. 
But it might be a good idea to condone or 
condemn McCarty as an individual and not 
as a movement.” 

“There has been a lot of talk about Jor 
McCartuy being against civil liberties, but I 
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have yet to discover how.“ Lasky continued. 
“When he calis somebody before a committee 
it's done legally.” 

“Jom McCartuy is as much a defender of 
civil liberties as any civil libertarian,” he 
added. 

Last year's furore on bookburning also 
came in for some bitter oratory on the 
part of Lasky, who said: “Newspapers were 
screaming about books that never were 
burning.” 

ATTACKS NEWSPAPERS 

He then lashed out at the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune, charging 
them with “another kind of bookburning” 
in the fact that neither newspaper ever re- 
viewed a certain book by anti-Communist 
author, Geraldine Fitch. 

“One of the most vicious attacks on Sen- 
ator McCartuy,” Lasky said, “came recently 
when the Christian Science Monitor declared 
that ‘because Government agencies were 
afraid of Joe McCartny they were hiring 
Catholics and firing Protestants.’" Lasky 
called the statement “a kind of vicious big- 
otry” and declared: “It's ridiculous to make 
a religious issue out of an issue that definitely 
does not concern religion.” 

Of the national administration, Lasky 
claimed President Eisenhower “has been fed 
a line of malarkey about McCaaruy,” but 
added: There will be no split in the admin- 
istration on this phony issue of McCarthy- 
ism.” 

“Those who say they agree with Mc- 
CartTHy’s objectives but not with his meth- 
ods rarely have another method to offer,” 
Lasky contended. 


OVERWHELMING ISSUE 


The overwhelming issue of our time is 
communism,” he concluded. “We must, as 
Americans, unite in this fight to save America 
from the people who would destroy it.“ 

Richard H. Amberg, publisher of the Post- 
Standard, was toastmaster at last night's 
event, first in an informative series on com- 
munism slated by the county Legion and 
affiliated groups. 

Introducing the speaker, Mr. Amberg called 
him “one of the very great anti-Communists 
in the United States today and coauthor of 


the magnificent book, Seeds of Treason, one 


of the great books written In the last decade.” 
Lasky is also editor of the American Legion 
Reader. He was combat correspondent for 
Stars and Stripes during World War II and 
worked for the Chicago Sun and the World- 
Telegram and Sun of New York. 

E. Gwyn Thomas, commander of post 41, 
opened the program with a brief talk. Co- 
chairmen of the event were John K. Dungey, 
chairman of the un-American activities com- 
mittee of the Legion, and James McHale, 
county adjutant. Rabbi Jacob H. Epstein 
delivered the invocation and the Reverend 
Daniel O'Brien, county Legion chaplain, gave 
the closing prayer. 


Air Force Reserve Jet Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an Air Force jet airplane, piloted by a 
Reserve officer on training duty, crashed 
into a residential area in my constitu- 
ency. Warnings that such tragedy 
might strike have been given to the Air 
Force by myself and others for some 
time. In this instance, in addition to 
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the pilot, several innocent victims were 
killed in their homes. 

The crash occurred outside the airport 
approach pattern and outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the airport which is lo- 
cated in a metropolitan area. 

In response to my added requests to 
the Secretary of the Air Force to re- 
move jet airplane reserve training from 
this airport, I received a letter speaking 
of the inherent dangers in airport ap- 
proach zones. The lack of understand- 
ing of the situation on the part of the 
Department of the Air Force is set forth 
in the below editorial appearing in this 
Monday's Long Beach Press-Telegram 
newspaper: 

SECRETARY TALBOTT'S LONG-DISTANCE ADVICE 


Air Secretary Talbott’s letter to Represen- 
tative Card Hosmer regarding the jet crash 
on Signal Hill demonstrates how little un- 
derstanding officials in Washington some- 
times possess for problems of individual 
communities, 

Long Beach is trying to get the Air Force 
to remove military jet operations from the 
Municipal Airport. 

Talbott wrote that if communities near 
installations would adopt zoning restric- 
tions to regulate residential developments 
on approach zones to airport runweys, the 
danger problem would be reduced. 

Certainly the Air Secretary is right. But 
the accident on Signal Hill did not occur 
in an approach pattern. It happened at 
a point a good distance away from the con- 
ventional approach pattern. So it is obvious 
that the Air Secretary has offered a sug- 
gestion that has nothing to do with the acci- 
dent on which he is commenting, In short, 
he doesn't understand what the situation is. 

We are reminded of a story told about a 
sheep owner in Modoc County who needed 
some extra gasoline during World War II 
rationing. He presented his case to the Office 
of Defense Transportation. “I need the gas 
before my next allotment period for use 
during the lambing season when I'll have 
to drive out to the flock,” he explained. ODT 
pondered this request, then answered, “Why 
don't you postpone the lambing season?“ 

We suggest that some local organization 
invite Secretary Talbott to Long Beach for 
a look around. 


Authorizing Help To Control the Level of 
Lake Michigan 


SPEECH 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis]. 

(Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is a new bill as far as the Mem- 
bers of this Congress are concerned, but 
the purpose is not new and the contest 
which it seeks to temporarily resolve 
has been going on for at least half a 
century. Fundamentally it represents 
an issue which the Chicago area has 
sought to win in the courts, and having 
lost there, now seeks to avoid the courts’ 
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decision, and to circumvent the rights of 
the other riparian areas on the Great 
es, by means of congressional action. 

I am strongly opposed to this legis- 
lative attempt, and I base my opposition 
on four solid points, any one of which 
Should be sufficient to call for the defeat 
of this proposal at this time. 

First, this diversion could lead to 
irreparable damage and greatly in- 
Creased cost for other beneficial users 
of the Great Lakes. Second, this at- 
tempt is inconsistent with the authorized 
Survey of Great Lakes levels now being 
Conducted by the Corps of Engineers. 

, the attempt represents a breach 
of a commitment to our sister nation to 
the north; and fourth, this legislative 
attempt flies in the face of firmly estab- 
lished precedent of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

DAMAGE TO BENEFICIAL USERS 


Undoubtedly this legislative attempt 
Teceived its impetus from the high waters 
of 1952 and preceding years. At that 
time there was unusual erosion on the 
Shores of the Great Lakes, which gave 
Tise to the argument that the level of 
the lakes could be reduced without dam- 
age, in fact to the benefit, of the riparian 
Owners of Lake Michigan and the other 
lakes, 

As a matter of fact, this is fallacious. 

e cycles in which the levels of the 

reat Lakes run from year to year is 
Well recognized. The cycle of high 
Waters reached its peak as we know in 
1952. Since then, however, the level of 
the lakes has been going steadily down- 
Ward and we have moved into the low- 
Water cycle. For instance, since the 

h water of 1952 there was a decline in 
the level of the lakes from 8 inches to 
1 foot during the comparable seasonal 
Period of high waters in the summer of 
1953. The Corps of Engineers has an- 
ticipated that further decline in levels 
Will be manifest during the summer of 
1954 so that the accumulative decline 
Will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
ean feet since the 1952 high-water 

r 


I am not unmindful of the statement 
in the committee report that the pro- 
Posed diversion of another 1,000 cubic 
feet per second at Chicago would lower 
the lakes not more than three-fourths of 
an inch to 1inch. It should be pointed 
Out, however, that this represents and 

crease of two-thirds of the presently 
authorized diversion at Chicago. The 
diversion of water would be increased by 

635 percent. 

Yesterday, in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions 
and Military Construction, representa- 
tives of the Corps of Engineers testified 
As follows: 

z Lake vessels take advantage of channel 
ing ne, to carry up to 100 tons of ore for each 
ch of available depths, 


Gn terms of the highly significant 
reat Lakes tonnage, the reduction in 
Safe draft of three-fourths of an inch on 
1 € Great Lakes would result in annual 
org of carrying capacity of more than 
0.000 tons. When you consider that 
percent of the iron ore used in the 
la tuntacture of steel in the United States 
transported over the Great Lakes, the 
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significance of these figures becomes 
more apparent. 

Nor can I overlook the fact that if the 
level of the waters on the Great Lakes 
is reduced, it will mean a vast expendi- 
ture for dredging and other navigation 
improvements in the Great Lakes area. 
It will greatly affect the required pro- 
tection from water in downstate Illi- 
nois. These requests will come, natural- 
ly, before our subcommittee, and I hesi- 
tate to think of the magnitude of the 
expenditures that would be required. 

It is true that the Corps of Engineers 
has given a very cautious approval to 
the temporary diversion of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second at Chicago, but I think 
the real professional opinion of the corps 
was manifested in the testimony of 
General Chorpening before our sub- 
committee as follows: 

Mr. Davis. A substantially increased di- 
version that coincided with the cycle of 
lower levels of the Great Lakes could be 
very detrimental to a great many interests 
on the Great Lakes could it not? 

General CHORPENING. Any diversion of any 
consequence should certainly be looked upon 
with a great amount of consideration before 
being approved. 


Yes; this is a serious matter, and it 
certainly should not be looked upon by 
the House as a mere experiment to see 
what will happen to the levels of the 
Great Lakes if this diversion is author- 
ized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The thing that both- 
ered me in the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Rules on this bill was the 
experiment to which the gentleman 
referred. I understand they propose to 
make the diversion for 3 years as an 
experiment. Testimony was also ad- 
duced, however, to the effect that this 
rise and fall in the lakes travels in cycles 
and that at the present time we are in 
the high phase of the cycle. If there is 
to be made a 3-year experiment either 
at the high or the low phase of the cycle 
how would that determine anything? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is ex- 
actly the second point which I men- 
tioned, let me say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. This Congress has author- 
ized a survey of the levels of the Great 
Lakes; we are making appropriations for 
it every year in my subcommittee. That 
job will not be done for 2 or possibly 3 
more years. Certainly that ought to be 
completed before we authorize this thing 
that is looked upon as an experiment 
but which certainly will affect the re- 
sults of the study which we have author- 
ized and for which we are appropriating 
funds. It seems to me it is entirely in- 
consistent with the previous action of 
Congress, 

Mr. COLMER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman—and I do not propose to make 
observations on it in my own time—I 
notice from the report that the State 
Department has filed a statement oppos- 
ing this legislation. I wonder if the 
gentleman would care to comment on 
that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man has anticipated my third point, 
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which is that this does represent a breach 
of faith with our sister nation to the 
north. 

The committee report contains a very 
thorough and well-reasoned argument 
submitted by our former colleague from 
Kentucky, the Assistant Secretary of 
State Thruston Morton, in which he 
points out that a joint international en- 
gineering board composed of represent- 
atives of the United States and Canada 
has been set up; that Canada has a very 
good record of cooperation with us in 
studying this entire matter; and the in- 
ternational joint commission has this 
matter under advice. It has not yet 
made its full report. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the Department of State has 
said we ought not to take this action 
which is inconsistent with the present 
study by the joint commission, and has 
submitted its report in opposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I will be 
happy to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is it not 
a fact that the Canadians have taken the 
waters of two rivers which normally flow 
into Hudson Bay and dumped them 
on us? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
sure of that, but I do know that the joint 
commission which is studying these two 
rivers and the great lakes to the north is 
also supposed to make a report on this 
entire level. 

The fourth point is the one that was 
touched upon by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown], in which he men- 
tioned that this thing has dragged 
through the courts, or did drag through 
the courts, for 30 years, and then in 1938 
the court set the present diversion level 
of 1,500 cubic feet per second in addition 
to domestic usage. The court has re- 
tained jurisdiction of the matter. 

It is a very serious question, even if 
this Congress did see fit to pass this law, 
as to whether it would not be invalid and 
would not be so ruled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Attor- 
ney General of Wisconsin has submitted 
a memorandum, which I shall insert with 
my remarks, on that very point. It is 
stated therein that it is his intention to 
carry the thing through to get confirma- 
tion of the previous decision if the Con- 
gress should make the serious mistake of 
authorizing this additional diversion at 
the present time. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I should like to clar- 
ify the point raised by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] in refer- 
ence to the State Department. Last year 
for the first time in 40 years the State 
Department has raised a question of ju- 
risdiction over the 1909 treaty. Secre- 
taries of State Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Taft, and all of the Supreme 
Court decisions pointed out that water 
out of Lake Michigan was the concern 
of the Congress and not the State De- 
partment and not subject to interna- 
tional interpretation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is not 
what the decision in 1938 said. It said 
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pose of navigation was a matter for 


Congress. 
PENDING CORPS OF ENGINEERS SURVEY 


In 1952 the Congress authorized a sur- 
vey by the Corps of Engineers of the 
levels of the Great Lakes. This survey 
is now in progress, and appropriations 
are being made yearly in order to carry 
it forward. It probably will be at least 
2 or 3 years more before this survey can 
be completed. The authorization of the 
diversion at Chicago which this bill con- 
templates would be inconsistent with 
the previous action of the Congress in 
setting up a study to determine the na- 
ture and the effects of the cycles of the 
levels of the Great Lakes. 

~ Surely it would be wasteful inconsist- 
ency for the Congress to take this step 
which would substantially interfere with 
the important study which it has already 
authorized. 

BREACH OF FAITH WITH CANADA 


The committee reports contain a very 
careful analysis of our commitments 
with Canada submitted by the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Thruston B. Morton. 
This report makes it clear that there has 
been the closest cooperation between the 
United States and Canada in deal- 
ing with the water levels of the entire 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. It 
is not necessary for me to in any way 
repeat or attempt to enlarge upon the 
very scholarly report of our former col- 
league, Mr. Morton. Suffice to say that 
a Joint International Engineering Board 
composed of representatives of Canada 
and the United States is now in the prog- 
ress of making studies with respect to 
any diversion of water in or out of the 
Great Lakes Basin, that Canada has 
made every attempt to cooperate. The 
International Joint Commission has this 
matter under advisement and has not 
yet made its full report. These circum- 
stances, in my opinion, clearly justify 
Mr. Morton's conclusion that H. R. 3300 
or similar legislation should not be en- 
acted pending the receipt of the report 
and the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 


The committee’s statement in its re- 
port that it is aware that the diversion 
of water at Chicago from Lake Michigan 
through the drainage canal of the sani- 
tary district has been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy is certainly no 
overstatement. This matter was the 
subject of long, drawn-out litigation 
which extended over 30 years, and fixed 
the diversion at its present amount of 
1,500 feet per second in addition to 
domestic use. A 1938 decision is clear, 
in my opinion, that Congress can au- 
thorize additional diversion of the water- 
way at the Chicago drainage canal only 
for the purpose of maintaining naviga- 
tion. Clearly the court has continuing 
jurisdiction in this matter and if there 
is to be a change in the permissible di- 
version at Chicago, in my opinion, the 
place to obtain that permission is with 
the courts, not on the floor of the Con- 
gress. 

At this time, I should like to insert, 
in accordance with permission pre- 
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viously obtained, a memorandum from 
the Honorable Vernon W. Thomson, 
the attorney general of the State of Wis- 
consin, in which he deals with the legal 
history of this matter, and a telegram 
which I have received from him, which 
telegram has the approval of the Honor- 
able Walter Kohler, Jr., Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

In view of these four very serious 
objections to this legislative proposal, I 
hope the resolution which provides for 
debate on H. R. 3300 will be defeated. 

MEMORANDUM RE: LAKE MICHIGAN WATER 

DIVERSION 

The Chicago drainage canal was opened on 
January 17, 1900, by the Chicago Sanitary 
District without any consent from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Prior to its opening, the United States Dis- 
trict Engineer at Chicago had stated that it 
was a strange fact that the city of Chicago 
Was proposing to expend some $30 milion 
for the purpose of diverting an unlimited 
amount of water from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi without finding out whether such 
diversion would be allowed by the interest of 
the United States or of Canada. The engi- 
neer gave it as his opinion at such time that 
the proposed diversion would lower the 
waters of the Michigan-Huron Basin and 
Lake Erie from 3 to 8 inches, and would 
seriously diminish the carrying capacity of 
the large vessels which were navigating the 
Great Lakes. The engineer further pointed 
out that such a discharge of water would 
increase the current in the Chicago River 
and interfere with navigation in the river, 

After the opening of the canal in 1900, 
various civic groups and officials along the 
Great Lakes filed protests and made personal 
appearances before various Secretaries of 
War to demand a halt to the Chicago diver- 
sion because of the damage inflicted upon 
the people of the Great Lakes States. Dur- 
ing the course of the years their sanitary 
district made various applications to Secre- 
tarles of War William Howard Taft and Henry 
L. Stimson for permission for diversions of 
water of as much as 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

When the sanitary district acted in viola- 
tion of such permission as was granted in 
October of 1913, the United States filed a 
bill to enjoin the district from diverting more 
than 4,167 feet of water from Lake Michigan. 
This case was consolidated with an earlier 
1908 case and then the cases were held in 
abeyance for some 6 years before Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis gave an oral opinion 
in favor of the United States on June 19, 
1920, Landis resigned from the bench before 
a decree was entered and further arguments 
were heard by one Judge Carpenter. He en- 
tered a decree which was ultimately affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court in Janu- 
ary 1925. Meanwhile, in 1922, the State of 
Wisconsin not anticipating any satisfaction 
from the other cases pending, filed its origi- 
nal bill in the United States Supreme Court 
against the Sanitary District of Chicago and 
the State of Illinois to seek an injunction 
and against the continued diversion of waters 
to the Great Lakes. Subsequently Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New 
York either joined in this action or filed 
separate bills against the same defendant, 
The action was heard by Charles Evans 
Hughes as special master, and in 1927 he 
filed his findings to the effect that a diver- 
sion of water of some 8,500 cubic feet per 
second would lower the Michigan-Huron 
Basin by approximately 6 inches and the 
levels of Erie and Ontario by approximately 
5 inches. Special Master Hughes further 
stated: “I am satisfied that the evidence re- 
quires the finding that the lowering of lake 
levels of approximately 6 inches has had a 
substantial and injurious effect upon the 
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carrying capacity of vessels and has deprived 
navigation and commercial interests of the 
facilities which otherwise they would have 
enjoyed in commerce-on the Great Lakes,” 

When the findings and conclusions of law 
were reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Wisconsin v. 
Illinois (278 U. S, 368, 73 L. ed. 426), the 
Court stated that the complainants were 
entitled to a decree which would “be efec- 
tive in bringing that violation (of States’ 
rights) and the unwarranted part of the 
diversion to an end.” 

In commenting upon the master's opinion, 
the Court stated: “The master finds that 
the damage due to the diversion at Chicago 
relates to navigation and commercial inter- 
ests, to structures, to the convenience of 
summer resorts, to fishing and hunting 
grounds, to public parks, and other enter- 
prises, and to riparian property gen- 
erally * siem 

The great losses to which the complain- 
ant States and their citizens and their prop- 
erty owners have been subjected by the re- 
ductions of levels in the various lakes and 
rivers, except Lake Superior, are made ap- 
parent by these figures. 

Further, the Court concluded: 

“In increasing the diversion from 4,167 
cubic feet a second to 8.500 the drainage 
district defied the authority of the National 
Government resting In the Secretary of War. 
And insofar as the-prior diversion was not 
made for the purposes of maintaining navi- 
gation in the Chicago River, it was with- 
out any legal basis because made for an 
inadmissible purpose“ .“ 

Though the restoration of just rights to 
the complainants will be gradual instead 
of immediate, it must be continuous and 
as speedy as practicable, and must include 
everything that is essential to an effective 
project. 

The cases were then referred back to the 
master, who was directed to take testimony 
on practical measures needed for the dis- 
posal of sewage without the unlawful diver- 
sion of water, time for completion and to 
report his conclusions for the formulation 
of a decree. His report came before the 
Supreme Court again and the decision of 
the Court of April 14, 1930 (based on his 
report, is found at 281 U. S. 179, 74 L. ed. 759 
(title of the case the same) ). 

In this latter report, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
referring to the prior opinion, stated: 

“It was decided that the defendant State 
and its creature, the sanitary district, were 
reducing the level of the Great Lakes, were 
inflicting great losses upon the complainants 
and were violating their rights by diverting 
from Lake Michigan 8,500 or more cubic feet 
per second into the Chicago Drainage Canal 
for the purpose of diluting and carrying 
away the sewage of Chicago. The diversion 
of the water for that purpose was held 
Megali © or 

Further, the Court stated: 

“It already has been decided that the de- 
fendants are doing a wrong to the com- 
plainants, and that they must stop it. They 
must find out a way at their peril," 

Implicit in the foregoing opinions is the, 
point that if Congress has any power in the 
premises it is solely power to promote navi- 
gation in the Chicago River. There is 
nothing in any of the opinions that would 
justify a conclusion that Congress can give 
the waters to the Sanitary District in order 
to allow that District to avoid the expense 
of the construction of a proper sewage dis- 
posal plant. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago has made 
repeated attempts to escape from and avoid 
the effect of the decree of April 21, 1930. 
The most recent attempt was a so-called 
request for clarification, Supreme Court No. 
4, addressed to the Supreme Court in Octo- 
ber, 1950, and this request was turned down 
by the United States Supreme Court; 
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Some 30 miles from Chicago on the course 
Of the waterway, the Sanitary District has 
& hydroelectric powerplant at Lockport. 
One of the reasons that the Sanitary Dis- 
trict wants to increase their diversion of 
Water is clearly revealed by the following 
cupping from the Chicago Daily News of 
Wednesday, May 8, 1946: 

“BY DIVERTING MORE LAKE WATER, LOCKPORT 
CAN DOUBLE POWER 

“The Sanitary District's turbines at Lock- 
Port can double their power output with a 
temporary increase of 3,000 cubic feet per 
second in the diversion of lake water. 

“This estimate was made today by H. P. 

ey, Assistant Chief Engineer for the 
District, 

Present output at Lockport 18 8,500 kilo- 
Watts or about 10,750 horsepower,’ Raney 
Said. The Commonwealth Edison Company 

A capacity of 2.000.000 kilowatts. * * * 
At present he sald 3,000 cubic feet per second 

8 through the turbines, 1,500 diverted 
from the lake, and 1,700 from domestic water 
Pumpage. About 200 feet is needed to run 
he locks. 

“Lockport has enough idle equipment to 
handle easily an additional 3,000 feet of 
Water a second, Raney said. 

“Of two 7,500 kilowatt turbines installed 
1936, only one is in continuous use now. 
a other operates only a fourth of the time. 
t In addition, there are four 4.000-kilowatt 
Urbines installed in 1908, two of which are 
Still in good shape.” 


Maptson, Wis, January 28, 1954. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We oppose H. R. 3300 which proposes to 
allow the sanitary district of the city of 
Chicago to increase the diversion of Lake 
Michigan waters through the Chicago drain- 
age canal, This bill would appropriate the 
trust waters of the Great Lakes, which are 
the trust property of the riparian States for 
the financial benefit of a single community 
Of the State of Illinois, and would do so 
against the opposition of many downstate 
Tesidents of Illinois. 

e property rights of the riparian States 
Were established and declared by the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States by the 
€cree of April 21, 1930. This decree re- 

ted from an original actlon brought in 

upreme Court by the States of Wisconsin, 
nnesota, Ohio, Pennsylyania, Michigan, 
and New York against sanitary district of 

Cago and State of Illinois, 
The objectives of the sanitary district now 

the same as always: (1) To save itself 
© cost of a proper sewage disposal plant: 
) to generate electric power for its private 
nefit at Lockport. 

e claim that this diversion will mini- 
rs high water lake shore damage is false. 
h Of December 1953, level of Lake Michigan 

as alrendy receded almost itia feet from 
3 hizh of 1952 to a present level of 580.93 
eet. This crop was predicted by Wisconsin 
Zuuelals at hearing in May of 1952, and 
Urther drop of 214 feet in next 3 years is 
anticipated, 
dis o claim has been advanced by sanitary 
ai trict President Anthony Olis that diver- 

On would minimize lake shore damage or 

Prove navigation in Illinois waterway. 

On other hand at current or lower levels, 

necessary drop of even 1 inch will de- 
by -e carrying capacity of Great Lakes fleet 
ney as much as 1,800,000 tons of shipping in 

Single season. 
ex ather, lowering leyel causes port cities 
anaes for dredging which for Milwaukee 

One may reach $150,000. 

Pila her, damages result from exposing 
8s of piers, docks and buildings and ex- 

g them to rot. 
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Lowest levels uncover mud flats along 
shore areas and become breeding places for 
insects, mosquitoes and noxious vegetation. 

Low levels adversely affect Wisconsin 
port cities of Green Bay, Manitowoc, She- 
boygan and Milwaukee, together with ports 
of other States. 

Finally, we are convinced Congress has no 
power to take Wisconsin's water and give 
it to the sanitary district of Chicago; if leg- 
islation should pass, it would only place on 
Wisconsin burden and expense of going to 
Supreme Court to get it invalidated. We 
are fully prepared and intend to do so if nec- 
essary. Governor Kohler joins in the fore- 
going. 

VERNON W. THOMSON, 
Attorney General. 


Construction of the Santa Maria Project, 
Southern Pacific Basin, Calif. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2235) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct the Santa Maria project, Southern 
Pacific Basin, Calif. 


Mr. ENGLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes, 

Madam Chairman, I am supporting 
this legislation; as a matter of fact, I 
am a coauthor of this legislation with 
my friend and colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BRAMBLETT]. Mr. 
BRAMBLETT'S bill is the one currently be- 
fore the Committee. His bill is H. R. 
2235 and my bill is H. R. 2259. I intro- 
duced the bill in order to show my ap- 
proval of this project and to give assist- 
ance to my colleague from California, 
and to give bipartisan support to a very 
beneficial and a very necessary project 
in an important area of our State. 

There are, I think, some factual mat- 
ters which should be before the Com- 
mittee with reference to this project. 

First, with reference to the history 
of the project itself, the people of this 
area first looked into this problem in 
1921. A further investigation was made 
in 1932. A contract was entered into 
with the Bureau of Reclamation in 1941 
with the local people paying one-half of 
the cost of making the engineering inves- 
tigation on this project. The report of 
the Santa Maria project was submitted 
by letter of transmittal, signed by Sec- 
retary McKay, of the Department of the 
Interior, dated July 23, 1953. The feasi- 
bility of this project has been ascertained 
and testified to by the Secretary of the 
Interior, by the Corps of Engineers, by 
the Department of Agriculture, and by 
the State engineer of the State of Cali- 


_fornia. The project was found to be 


feasible by the former as well as the 
present Secretary of the Interior. In 
early 1953 the President, by blanket 
order, requested that all Bureau projects 
be reviewed. This was done promptly by 
Secretary McKay, who also determined 
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that the project was feasible and should 
be built. The Bureau of the Budget 
approved submission of the project re- 
port to the Congress by letter dated July 
9, 1953, and so this project has been 
approved by every department or Fed- 
eral agency which has had anything to 
do with it, including the Bureau of the 
Budget, which approved the project as 
one which should be authorized to secure 
appropriations whenever that should be 
in the interest of our country and per- 
missible under the circumstances. 

As to the principal physical features 
of this project, the project is designed 
to furnish supplemental water supply for 
the irrigated lands of the Santa Maria 
Valley, located on the Pacific coast in 
the northern part of Santa Barbara 
County. That is about 150 miles north 
and west of Los Angeles, for those of you 
who are not familiar with the geography 
of that country. The total irrigated land 
consists of about 40,000 acres. The 
project plan provides for the multiple- 
purpose Vaquero Dam, an earth-filled 
dam 184 feet above stream level, the dam 
to provide a reservoir having a capacity 
of 214,000 acre-feet. The proposed 
method of operation of the reservoir is 
unique in that no surface water is to 
be provided. The project water will be 
used to recharge and supplement an ex- 
isting underground reservoir. In order 
to illustrate that unique feature of this 
project, I have asked to have displayed 
before the committee a map in which 
the general area is depicted. A line is 
run north and south and run east and 
west, cutting through the area north and 
south and east and west, with a quarter 
Slice taken out to show the side under- 
ground elevations of this project. You 
will observe that toward the top of the 
map you will find a designation of what 
is supposed to illustrate the location of 
the Vaquero Dam. The water is caught 
in the dam and then is released slowly 
downstream. In other words, the stream 
itself is used as a canal, more or less, 
The area is very porous. As the water 
goes downstream, which a part of the 
year is completely dry, it will seep into 
the underground reservoir area, feeding 
the underground reseorvoir, where it 
will be stored and thereafter pumped 
out by the farmers through a pumping 
system which now exists in that area. 

This project is unique in that partic- 
ular, because there is no canal author- 
ized to transmit any of the water from 
the project itself; that is, the reservoir 
itself, down to the lands to be irrigated. 

Floodwaters will be stored in the Va- 
quero Reservoir during periods of high 
runoff. The reservoir will be emptied 
as soon as that can be done safely, and 
the water will be released into the stream 
for percolation into the underground 
storage just as fast as the stream bed 
will absorb the water. 

Some people will say this is a unique 
way of building an irrigation and rec- 
lamation project. It certainly is. Every 
engineer who has made a study of the 
problem, including the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Army engineers, and the State engineers 
of California all agree that this is a feasi- 
ble method of handling this particular 
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type of situation. Whether it is or not, 
the people of that area are willing to 
form a conservancy district authorized 
ty State law, under which they can tax 
for the payments necessary to pay out 
the cost of this reservoir, and they are 
prepared to enter into a contract with 
the Federal Government to pay back 

some $14 million of the cost of this res- 
ervoir out of the tax revenues of that 
area, 

Mr. D'EWART. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. D'EWART. Is this not the ideal 
situation: The water will go under 
ground and thereby will eliminate evapo- 
ration; eliminate canal loss, and make it 
available to the irrigators by pumping. 
Is that not an ideal situation in a hot 
country? 

Mr. ENGLE. It certainly is. The peo- 
ple are generally surprised at the amount 
of water that we lose off of Lake Meade 
by evaporation. A current controversy 
before our committee is on a dam called 
Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. The reservoir losses 
are so high on other projects that might 
substitute for Echo Park that they have 
limited feasibility. 

I do not have the figures before me 
now as to the annual reservoir loss on 
Lake Meade, but it is tremendous. When 
the water goes under ground it cannot 
evaporate, so this is a very efficient proj- 
ect from that standpoint. 

The construction and operation of the 
reservoir will accomplish these results. 
First, it will furnish an average cf 18,500 
acre-feet of additional water for irriga- 
tion. An acre-foot of water is sufficient 
water to cover an acre of ground 1 foot 
deep. It will reduce the standard flood 
ratio from 23,000 second-feet to 150,000 
second-feet, That is an important mat- 
ter in treat area. 

These are very, very steep foothills, 
and when the water runs down in tor- 
rential storms it has a tendency to sweep 
the argricultural land out to sea, and 
anything that retards or catches that 
flood flow is, of course, of great benefit. 

As to the cost, on the basis of October 
1952 prices, the estimated cost of the 
Vaquero Dam is $16,982,000. This cost 
is established as follows: Flood control, 
which is nonrecoverable, $3,117,000; 
water conservation, which, of course, will 
be repaid, is $13,969,000; in other words, 
roughly, $14 million will be repaid by 
these people. 

The repayment program: The project 
plan contemplates that the local bene- 
ficiaries of the project will be obligated 
to repay the reimbursable capital cost 
over a 40-year period—everything will 
be repaid except the approximately $3 
million allocated for flood control. The 
balance, nearly $14 million without any 
other nonreimbursables will be repaid 
by the irrigators based upon the revised 
estimates of October 1952, which 
amounts to $350,000 per year. Then the 
annual cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion’ will cost the local taxpayers the 
amount of $391,000. In short, these peo- 
ple will pay something over $700,000 a 
year to maintain this project and to pay 
out the capital investment in it; and 
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they consider themselves sufficiently 
able to do that and perfectly willing, as 
I said before, to undertake repayment 
of this project on the basis of a new 
conservancy tax district which will not 
only tax the actual beneficiaries of the 
project in the agricultural area but will 
also—which is unusual place a tax 
upon the city dwellers who gain con- 
siderably from any agricultural develop- 
ment around that area. Santa Maria, 
which is a little city of about 12,000 peo- 
ple and which you see designated on one 
of these maps, will also make a contribu- 
tion toward paying out this project. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I previ- 
ously asked the gentleman a number of 
questions, Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that this conservancy dis- 
trict is not yet in being? 

Mr. ENGLE. The conservancy dis- 
trict is authorized. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Already? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; by a law passed by 
the State legislature specifically for this 
area. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Another 
question: Did the Secretary of the In- 
terior recommend this exemption from 
the land limitations or not? What is 
his attitude toward this exemption from 
the land limitations? 

Mr. ENGLE. The Secretary of the In- 
terior did not recommend taking off the 
land Umitation. We took it off. They 
voiced no objection. We took it off af- 
ter we had worked for 2 months trying 
to work out an amendment which would 
adapt the 160-acre limitation to under- 
ground water. I was going to discuss 
that particular aspect of this project 
in just a moment. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. What 
would be a fair statement of the position 
of the Secretary on this matter? 

Mr. ENGLE. A fair statement is that 
noted in the report: The Secretary of 
the Interior did not interpose any ob- 
jection to lifting the 160-acre limita- 
tion in this instance. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Another 
question: There has been a lot of agita- 
tion in the State of California for the 
State to take over existing Federal rec- 
lamation projects, and I do not know 
whether any of this agitation comes from 
this particular area we are talking about, 
but was any effort made on the part of 
the beneficiaries of this legislation to se- 
cure a State appropriation for the build- 
ing of this project 

Mr. ENGLE. As far as I know there 
was not; and, of course, if the State built 
the project it would not be built under 
the reclamation law and would not 
therefore benefit by the relief from in- 
terest payments as provided in the 50- 
year-old Federal law. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Have they 
made any effort to solve their problem 
locally? 

Mr. ENGLE. They made all the ef- 
fort that local people could make. They 
put up half of the money required to 
make the engineering survey; they taxed 
themselves for that, but it was stated 
before the committee, and it is undoubt- 
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edly true, that building this project ab 
initio and paying interest on the capital 
investment is beyond the financial ca- 
pacity of this area. 

Mr, HAGEN of California. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the State engi- 
neer's office in California has recom- 
mended this Federal construction? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is true. The State 
engineer has aproved this project and 
has approved, too, in its broad aspects at 
least, the engineering features of the 
project. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Has the 
State water authority approved it? 

Mr. ENGLE, Yes. I think there isa 
resolution on record to that effect. I 
cannot put my finger on it now, but I am 
sure the water authority has approved 
the project. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Would it 
be safe to say that both the water au- 
thority and the State engineer's office in 
California are still interested in securing 
this Federal reclamation activity in 
California? 

Mr. ENGLE. Very apparently that is 
the case, yes, and I hope they will con- 
tinue to be. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. From their 
actions, then, it would be reasonable to 
conclude that the State has no interest 
in building this particular project? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; the State does not 
have. The local people have not asked 
the State to build it for the reasons I 
have just stated, namely, if the State 
builds the project the interest-free Fed- 
eral money which is available under the 
reclamation law would not be available 
for this project. If they had to pay in- 
terest on this money, they would have to 
pay back something like $30 million in- 
stead of $14 million. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Does the 
gentleman know whether the land own- 
erships there could stand that kind of 
a charge? 

Mr. ENGLE. According to the testi- 
mony given before our committee, it 
could not. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The ex- 
emption of the acreage limitation provi- 
sion of the Federal reclamation law is 
based on the hypothesis that because this 
water will not be used as gravity surface 
flow in irrigation there is a justifiable 
exemption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I recognize 
that there are difficulties in policing un- 
derground water. As I understand it, 
there is no contract entered into between 
the Federal Government and anybody as 
of this date, so that if these users should 
welch on their repayment contract, how 
would it be possible to establish how 
much water they were receiving for 
which there is a continuing enforcible 
obligation? Is there any lien on the 
lands or anything like that established 
on behalf of the Federal Government? 

Mr. ENGLE. No. What these people 
have done is formed a district which has 
the power to levy taxes, embracing these 
40,000 acres, called a water conservancy 
district under a special act authorizing 
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them to do so by the State legislature. 
Under the Legislative Act, that district 
has the power to levy two types of 
Charges, One is a general charge against 
everybody and the other is a special ben- 
eñt charge which, of course, is merely an 
estimate of what benefits are received. 

The contracts with the Federal Goy- 
ernment will be made by this legally es- 
tablished agency which pledges the gen- 
eral tax revenues of the district. In 
short, the Federal Government does not 
have to look to any single landowner, as 
is done in the ordinary case, As the gen- 
tleman knows, in the San Joaquin Valley 
the irrigation district makes a contract 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, or per- 

Ps even an individual farmer in some 
Cases might make a contract with the 
Bureau of Reclamation to pay for water 
actually received. In this instance this 
district, like a county—except it is not a 
county, it is a different sort of legal en- 
tity—enters into a single contract with 

e Bureau of Reclamation to pay 
$350,000 a year for 40 years to repay the 
Capital costs of this structure. So the 

ederal Government does not have to 
argue with anybody as to how much 
Water went underground and whether it 
comes from this irrigation project. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Will not 
the district, if it levies this charge on 
a benefit basis, have the same problem 
that the Federal Government would have 
in trying to police an acreage limitation 
on this underground water? In other 
Words, you are shifting the status to the 
local district and taking it away from 

e Federal Government. 

Mr. EN GLE. No; I cannot agree with 
that because the area within the frame- 
Work of this project will benefit. Any 
farmer out there will benefit to a certain 
extent and will pay a stated charge of 
Some sort for that benefit. But it has 
No direct application to specific water. 

€ reason the 160-acre limitation can- 
Not be applied in this case is because you 

ave no way of tracing that water after 
it goes underground. The fellows who 
ve excess acreage in this instance— 
and there are the three owners on the 
West side of the Santa Maria Valley who 
have the big part of the land—they are 
fellows who have the good water 
Supply, Their supply is good for an- 
Other 20 years, atleast. They are willing 
to come in and pay their share, because 
they think this project will firm up their 
Water supply and prevent it from drop- 
any further. These fellows around 
Santa Maria on the eastern side of the 
valley keep shoving their pumps down, 
and little by little they are sucking out 
all the water. The fellow on the west 
Side has a pretty good supply of water 
now, and he thinks that if this project 
is put in, that he gets benefits, because 
his water supply is firmed up, even 
though none of the water stored at 
aquero Dam would ever get on the west 
Side and get into his pumps. There is 
e problem of applying the 160-acre 
tation. There is no economic pres- 
Sure which can be exerted to get those 
fellows in. They can stay outside the 
trict and put the pumps down any- 
Way. The 160-acre limitation is not be- 
& enforced with reference to under- 
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ground waters because it is impossible to 
do so and that is why we have made this 
specific exemption in this case. 

As far as I am personally concerned, 
being one who has supported the 160- 
acre limitation, or some sort of limita- 
tion which will give an equitable distri- 
bution of tax-subsidized and power 
revenue-subsidized water, I have agreed 
to this exemption for the reason that we 
cannot find any practical way to apply 
the 160-acre limitation. We wrestled 
with this problem for 2 months. The 
best attorneys sent back here from Santa 
Barbara County consulted with the De- 
partment of the Interior lawyers and 
tried to work out something, and finally 
they all threw up their hands and quit. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Let us say 
that the district adopted a policy of 
assessment on the basis of benefits and 
they say that farmer Jones will not owe 
$20 per acre for this year. He says, 
“Well, I do not think the water I am 
pumping out comes from this dam site, 
and I am not going to pay that much.” 
Now, what steps are open to the dis- 
trict to prove that farmer Jones is get- 
ting $20 of benefit per acre? I think 
you have just shifted the problem. 

Mr. ENGLE. No. The payment that 
he makes is small enough so that for 
any improvement there is in the water 
level he is not paying too much for it, 
whereas if you tried to put it on a 160- 
acre limitation it requires these owners 
to sell their so-called excess land. If 
you force on the 160-acre limitation, you 
put the case in a position where those 
fellows will stay outside of the bounds 
of the district, put their pumps down, 
and pump water anyway. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I just 
want to comment that the charge is ac- 
cepted by the landowner and is a lien 
against his land, and he must pay it. 
There is no way for him to escape pay- 
ing it. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is right. They pay 
it by mutual agreement. It is a lot dif- 
ferent than telling some fellow he has to 
break up his ownership and sell it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I am honored to rep- 
resent the Third District of Ohio which 
is a part of the Ohio Conservancy Dis- 
trict. In that district there were a num- 
ber of dams constructed which cost 
about $30 million some 25 years ago. 
The cost of these dams was all assessed 
against the benefiting property on a basis 
of benefit, and appraisals before and af- 
ter. Now, the bonds were issued by the 
district under the Ohio laws and were 
paid for from these benefits. Would 
it not be possible to do that same thing 
in California? 

Mr. ENGLE. I think it would. And 
that is what they are doing here, sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. SCHENCK. If that could be done 
in California, then why should the Con- 
gress of the United States be asked for 
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an authorization of appropriation of al- 
most $17 million? 

Mr. ENGLE. Because, when you put 
the interest on top of the capital invest- 
ment, the ability of this area to carry 
the cost is lacking. It is beyond their 
financial capabilities. In other words, 
the thing that makes this reclamation 
program beneficial to these people is 
the interest-free money. As I said a 
few minutes ago, they have to pay back 
$14 million, which is the actual capital 
cost the Federal Government is putting 
into this project. -In other words, Un- 
cle Sam is getting his money back, but 
if they had to go out and bond them- 
selves for that, they might have to pay 
2% percent or 3 percent interest. They 
cannot pay that much. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The point is that the 
United States Government will have to 
pay interest on that money. So the in- 
terest on this project is being paid by 
all taxpayers of the United States, and 
it would seem to me that the benefited 
property owners should pay that, as they 
did in the Miami Valley. 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman is argu- 
ing that the basic premise of the recla- 
mation law is wrong. As I said to the 
gentleman from Mississippi not so long 
ago, if that is true, let us have a bill in 
here to repeal it. But as long as it ex- 
ists, the people out in my State and 
elsewhere in the West think they have 
the right to take advantage of it and 
receive the benefits of it, as the West has 
for a period of 50 years. 

I will say to the gentleman that the 
reason that the Federal Government over 
these years has been willing to put up 
interest-free money is because the tax- 
paying capacity of that area is so im- 
proved by making water available, in the 
long run the taxpayers of the Nation as 
a whole get their money back. 

Let us take California, for Instance. 
We pay nearly 10 percent of the total 
taxes paid into the United States Treas- 
ury. We pay a large portion of that 
from the great Central Valley project 
area in which the Federal Government 
has invested something like $400 mil- 
lion, a large part of it in interest-free 
money. That is the basic premise of 
that law. I do not believe we ought to 
argue the merits of the basic reclamation 
law on this particular project. We say 
that we fall within it. Without it we 
could not build the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes, and yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D'Ewart]. 

Mr. DEWART. I think in addition we 
should state, in regard to this interest- 
free money, that originally it was inter- 
est-free because the money that went 
into the reclamation fund came from the 
public lands in public-land States, by the 
sale of public lands in the public-land 
States, by revenues from minerals, oil 
resources, and other revenues from those 
public lands. Originally it did not come 
out of the Treasury. Originally it came 
out of the sale of assets in these public 
lands, and therefore the Congress recog- 
nized that since that money came from 
those public lands, there was some jus- 
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tice in returning the money derived from 
their own resources for the development 
of other resources in the same State 
without the payment of interest. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is perfectly true. 
In addition to that, as has already been 
pointsd out, flood control cost is com- 
pictely nonreimbursable. It is a gift 
from the Federal Government. What is 
the difference betwecn too much water 
on land and not enough water on land? 
Loth of those situations are the result 
cf the weather. In the far West, in the 
arid West, we suffer because we do not 
have enough water on the land. In the 
East, where those torrential rains occur, 
you suffer because you have too much 
water on the land. The Federal Gov- 
ernment goes in and takes care of a con- 
dition of too much water and builds the 
dams and other public works necessary 
to protect your property. But in the far 
West, where we suffer from a reverse of 
that weather condition, the Federal 
Government comes along and says, “Yes, 
Mr. Farmer, we are willing to build the 
project to take care of the fact that the 
weather is in reverse, but we ask you to 
pay back to the Federal Government 
every dime of capital invested.” 

All we do is put up the interest. That 
has been the law for a long time. But 
those of us in the West think there is a 
little incongruity in soaking us for a con- 
dition of the weather when in the East 
conditions of the weather are taken care 
of without reimbursement, and for free. 

Mr: SHELLEY. With reference to the 
exception of the application of the 160- 
acre limitation in this bill, is the basis for 
that exception as proposed by the com- 
mittee simply on the ground that under- 
ground waters only are involved? 

Mr. ENGLE, That is correct. Yes; 
that is perfectly correct. As I said to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN ] 
a few moments ago, as a matter of fact 
the 160-acre limitation as applied to un- 
derground waters is not now being en- 
forced in the Central Valley project be- 
cause of the practical problem and com- 
plete infeasibility of tracing water after 
it gets underground. 

Mr. SHELLEY. But the 160-acre limi- 
tation is enforced steadily as applied to 
surface distribution of water, is it not? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is right. 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I then say to the 
gentleman and to the committee that I 
have an amendment at the Clerk's desk, 
an amendment to the committee's 
amendment which will limit any excep- 
tion in this project to the distribution of 
underground seepage water, and if there 
is any surface distribution on the proj- 
ect, the 160-acre limitation would apply. 

Mr. ENGLE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I have seen the language of 
his proposed amendment, and as far as I 
am personally concerned, I have no ob- 
jection to it. It was considered in our 
committee this morning, and I believe 
our committee would be willing to accept 
the amendment because we have no in- 
tention of establishing a precedent 
against applying the 160-acré limitation 
as applied to surface waters. We have 
no intention of establishing a precedent 
by this legislation. 
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Mr. SHELLEY. The gentleman has 
already, in effect, answered one question 
that I had in mind, and there was one 
more question that I was going to ask 
him, In the gentleman’s opinion, would 
the exception of the application of the 
160-acre limitation to the distribution of 
underground waters in this project es- 
tablish a precedent which might be det- 
rimental to the continuance of the 160- 
acre limitation law? 

Mr. ENGLE. I do not believe it does 
because as I have said to the gentleman 
the 169-acre limitation is not now being 
enforced in any reclamation project in 
the country that I know of with refer- 
ence to underground waters. 

(Mr. ENGLE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Moskof Clarifies Issues in Investigation 
of Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, New 
York City is proud of its own efforts to 
rid itself of subversion within its educa- 
tional system. For a considerable num- 
ber of years, and with practically no 
fanfare or publicity, investigations into 
the loyalty of teachers have been and are 
being conducted. 

Without conviction by newspapers, 
trial by innuendoes, or character assas- 
sinations, and with complete protection 
of individual rights, these investigations 
have been not only fair and decent, but 
most effective, As a matter of fact few 
people in the city of New York would 
even recognize the name of the very able 
Assistant Corporation Counsel Saul Mos- 
koff who has done so fine a job. He is as 
completely dedicated to the preservation 
of human rights as he is to the rooting 
out of those who seek to destroy our 
democracy, 

In the November-December issue of 
Strengthening Democracy, published by 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, Mr. Moskoff answers questions 
with respect to the manner in which he 
conducts these investigations. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
read some of the excerpts I am including 
herein: 

Moskorr CLARIFIES ISSUES IN INVESTIGATION 
or TEACHERS 

Question. Are teachers summoned for In- 
terrogation on the basis of anonymous com- 
munications sent to the superintendent of 
schools? 

Answer. No teacher is summoned to an- 
swer questions as to membership in the Com- 
munist Party on the basis of allegations con- 
tained in anonymous communications. It 
is recognized that little credence, if any, 
can be given to allegations in an unsigned 
statement. Possibilities of ulterior motives 


in forwarding such communications cannot 
be overlooked. 
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Question. Is the superintendent of schools 
or the board of education interested in in- 
vestigating the activities of teachers who are 
Fascists, Ku Klux Kian members, or members 
of the Nazi Bund? 

Answer. Both the board and the superin- 
tendent are certainly interested in determin- 
ing who among the teachers in our system 
are members of any of the three named or- 
ganizations. It is plain that any person who 
actively supports a totalitarlan government 
or who seeks to Impose a totalitarian gov- 
ernment on the United States by member- 
ship (as defined in the answer to the pre- 
vious question) in such organization, is unfit 
to teach in our schools. It is recognized 
that in our democracy individual citizens are 
free to believe as they wish, even in com- 
munism, fascism, the Ku Klux Klan, or 
nazism, but it is not conceded that such 
right to such belief includes the right to 
crystallize these beliefs into action by way 
of the formation of organizations. (more 
properly labeled “conspiracies"”) to advocate 
and to take steps in an attempt to replace 
our democratic form of government with s 
totalitarian state. J 

The same criteria as to past membership in 
the Communist Party apply with equal force 
as to past membership in the three named 
organizations. In other words, whether or 
not past membership im a Fascist, Ku Klux 
Klan, or Nazi organization would subject a 
teacher to disciplinary proceedings would 
hinge upon the nature, extent, and duration 
of such membership and whether the sever- 
ance was complete, final, and in good faith. 

Question. How do the investigations con- 
ducted by the corporation counsel in behalf 
of the superintendent differ from congres- 
sional Investigations? 

Answer. The basic distinction, although 
there are several, is that no publicity is given 
to the fact that a particular teacher is under 
inquiry. The entire process is handled in 
an extremely confidential manner until and 
unless it becomes necessary to prefer charges 
against the teacher for his conduct. This 
policy affords those who joined the Commu- 
nist Party at a time when its evil purposes 
were not so patent, and came to the recliza- 
tion of such purposes, and finally and com- 
pletely severed their connections with the 
Communist Party, to pursue their careers 
without the harassment of economic boycott 
or condemnation at the hands of those who 
believe that an error once made is unfor- 
givable or unpardonable. 

Moreover, if and when any charge is made 
against a teacher for membership in the 
Communist Party or for insubordination in 
refusing to answer the questions relating to 
such membership, he has the absolute right 
to a public trial, to be represented by coun- 
sel, to be confronted by his accuser or ac- 
cusers, to cross-examine witnesses, and to 
testify in his own defense. He cannot suffer 
dismissal until his guilt has been proven by 
substantial evidence and has the right to 
appeal to the courts and secure his rein- 
statement should his dismissal be held un- 
just or improper. 

Question. Have you asked teachers about 
the books they read? 

Answer. No. It is true that with knowl- 
edge of the fact that the Communist Party 
has a required reading list of its official 
publications which it uses In its indoctrina- 
tion and study classes, certain teachers were 
asked whether or not they ever advocated 
the reading or study of such official Com- 
munist Party educational publications. For 
instance, I asked a teacher interviewed on 
October 3, 1951, whether or not he had ever 
advocated the reading of the following 
books: State and Revolution, by Lenin; 
Foundations of Leninism, by Stalin; History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and the Communist Party—A Manual on 
Organization, by J. Peters, 
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„Question. Have you ever asked any teacher, 
“What does your father do for a living?” 
Answer. Yes; but only for identification 
Purposes and under the following circum- 
stances: Teacher A (whose real name is not 
a Common one) was the subject of investi- 
ation. A source of information, formerly 
a Communist Party member, had stated that 
& schoolteacher by that name, whose father 
had been a private music tutor, had been 
& member of the same Communist Party 
Cell. We were not entirely convinced that 
teacher A was the same person referred to 
by our eource of information. Consequently, 
in addition to other questions which bore 
On the question of identity, the question 
referred to was asked. The answer estab- 
lished that teacher A's father had not been 
a music teacher and it was thus indicated 
that teacher A was not the person referred 
to by the former Communist Party member. 
The fact that teacher A was interviewed has 
never been made public. 

Question. What steps are taken to conceal 
the identity of teachers directed to appear 
at your office? 

Answer. Recognizing that the Interview 
before me is not a trial or hearing and that 
& teacher participating in such interview is 
not under charges of any kind, every effort is 
Made to keep from the public generally and 
€ven from other employees of the board the 
Tact that-a teacher is so summoned, 

The direction to the teacher to appear is 


sent by mail to the home of the teacher,. 


to minimize the possibility of a “leak” in the 
School, Where it is necessary to arrange for 
a teacher's release during school hours to 
attend such interview, the principal is asked 

Make the necessary arrangements but is 
not informed that the teacher is to appear 
at my office nor is he advised of the purpose 
Of the visit of the teacher to headquarters. 

All records and data concerning the inves- 
tigation are kept in securely locked con- 
fidential files and are inaccessible to per- 
sons other than myself and the members of 
my staff. No information pertaining to the 
Investigation is kept in the teacher's folder 

the record room. 

No public statements are made by the 
Puperintendent that a particular teacher Is or 
has been the subject of investigation, unless 
the Investigation results in the suspension or 

of the teacher. 

In those few cases where a teacher's par- 
ticipation in the inquiry has been publicized 
the publicity was instigated by the teacher 
Or someone in his behalf, with an ulterior 

in mind. 

Question. What privileges with respect to a 

cher-adviser are accorded a teacher who 
directed to appear at your office? 

Answer. All teachers summoned to appear 
at my office are permitted to be accompanied 
by a teacher-adviser. In many instances and 
When a request is made, teachers are per- 
Mitted to be accompanied by persons un- 
Connected with the school system, including 
friends, relatives, or lawyers. 

The procedure followed is best demon- 
Strated by a quotation from an actual and 
typical interview. The following, with the 
names of the individuals omitted, transpired: 

“Mr. Mosxorr (to the teacher referred to 
as Teacher A). You are here today, ac- 
companied by who is here in the ca- 
Pacity of adviser to you. Now, Teacher A, 
wo ——, so that you may understand the 

unction the adviser is to serve here, I tell 
You now that if at any time during the 
Course of this interview, Teacher A, you feel 
that you would like to have the benefit of any 
advice that may give you, don't hesi- 
te to interrupt th> Interview to afford 
Yourself an opportunity to consult with 
1 You can do it as often as you like 
Or as long as you like, and if you feel that 
want a private consultation with him 
away from my presence, you may use any part 
Of the office, By the same token. 
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if you feel that Teacher A should have the 
benefit of any advice that you want to give 
him, even though he doesn’t ask for it, you 
are at liberty to interrupt the interview to 
give bim such advice; however, + your 
remarks are to be addressed to Teacher A 
and your advice given to him, and your re- 
marks are not to be a part of this record. 
The interview is between Teacher A and me.” 


Pius XII on “The Community of Peoples” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
December 26, 1953 issue of America, Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly Review, entitled 
“Pius XII on “The Community of Peo- 
ples, ” by Rev. Edward A. Conway: 
Prus XII on “Tse COMMUNTIY OF PEOPLES” 

(By Edward A. Conway) 


(Evrror’s Nore.—Pope Plus XII. himself a 
jurist, recently made his. most important 
pronouncement on the moral exigency of 
realizing in concrete form the truly juridical 
“community of the peoples.” He sees very 
“practical considerations” at work today im- 
pelling mankind toward this fulfillment of 
the inner needs of man’s moral nature. 
Father Conway, S. J., of this review here sets 
forth the main lines of His Holiness’ 
thought.) 

In his discourse on December 6 to the 
Union of Italian Catholic Jurists, comment- 
ing on the theme of their fifth annual con- 
gress (“The Nations and the International 
Community”), the Holy Father reaffirmed a 
proposition by now familiar: the shrinking 
of the world into a neighborhood makes it 
daily more necessary to regulate interna- 
tional relationships, both private and public, 
This is all the more mandatory, declared the 
Holy Father, “since this mutual drawing to- 
gether is caused not only by vastly improved 
technological progress and by free choice but 
also by the more profound action of an in- 
trinsic law of development. This movement 
then is not to be repressed, but fostered and 
promoted.” 

A conviction that this Innate drive toward 
unity must eventually be satisfied is appar- 
ent in the first third of the Holy Father's 
address, to which this article is restricted. 
This conviction may account for the com- 
paratively optimistic tone of his remarks. 

The holy father's next paragraph calls for 
the most careful exegesis. He begins by 
alluding to “questa opera d! ampliamento,” 
which I take to mean the task of enlarging 
the area of unity. Of particular importance 
in this work are “communities of states and 
peoples, whether already existing or only a 
goal to be achieved.“ Which, we might won- 
der, are these communities that “already 
exist“? Benelux, the Council of Europe, 
NATO, the United Nations? Which are the 
ones in blueprints? The six-nation Euro- 
pean Political Community, Atlantic Union, 
or a world federal government? It is difficult 
to decide. His holiness continues with a 
definition which fits only a world federal 
government or perhaps the European Po- 
litical Community as originally projected. 


_ They are communities, the holy father ex- 


plains, “in which sovereign states, that is to 
say states which are subordinate to no other 
state, are united into a juridical community 
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to attain definite juridical ends. It would 
give a faise idea of these juridical communi- 
ties if one were to compare them with world 
empires of the past or of the present, in 
which different racial stocks, peoples, and 
states become fused, willy-nilly, into a single 
conglomeration of states (unico complesso 
statale). In the present instance, however, 
states, remaining sovereign, freely unite into 
& juridical community.” 

“The present instance” to which his holi- 
ness refers must be his present conception 
of the ideal international community, since 
the one he defines is nowhere concretized in 
the world of today. 

His next words seem to bear out this inter- 
pretation. The history of the world, says the 
holy father, recording as it does a continuing 
series of struggles for power, would doubtless 
make the setting up of a juridical community 
of free states seem almost utopian. In our 
time, however, a contrary current is running. 
Instead of the will to war, this time “it is 
precisely the will to forestall quarrels im- 
periling the peace (minacciosi dissidi) that 
urges men toward a supranational juridical 
community. [Besides,] practical considera- 
tions, which certainly carry considerable 
weight, are being directed toward works of 
peace. Finally, perhaps it is precisely this 
mingling of men of different nations because 
of technological progress (l’avvicinamento 
tecnico) that has awakened the faith, Im- 
planted In the hearts and souls of individ- 
uals, in a higher community of men, [the 
one] willed by the Creator and rooted in the 
unity of their common origin, nature, and 
final destiny.” 

One can hardly escape the impression that 
the present pontiff thinks that both man's 
technology and his nature are ineluctably 
propelling mankind toward political unity. 
At any rate, he proceeds at once to set up 
guideposts to that goal, emphasizing in the 
process the primacy of the natural law and 
explaining a little more fully what he meant 
by the phrase “an intrinsic law of develop- 
ment”: 

“These and other eimilar considerations 
show that advance toward establishing a 
community of peoples does not look, as to a 
unique and ultimate norm, to the will of the 
states, but rather to nature, to the Creator, 
The right to existence, the right to respect 
from others and to one's good name, the 
right to one's own culture and national char- 
acter, the right to develop one's self, the 
right to demand observance of international 
treaties, and other like rights, are exigencies 
of the law of nations, dictated by nature 
itself. The positive law of different peoples, 
also indispensable in the community of the 
states, has the office of defining more exactly 
the rights derived from nature and of adapt- 
ing them to concrete circumstances. It also 
has the function of making other provisions, 
directed, of course, toward the common good, 
on the basis of a positive agreement, which, 
once freely entered into, has binding force.” 

Thus, the state which becomes part of this 
community of peoples is fitted into the sys- 
tem of international law, and hence into the 
order of the natural law, which sustains and 
crowns the whole.” 


WHAT IS SOVEREIGNTY? 


Here the Holy Father launches into the 
most extended discussion he has ever devoted 
to the much-mooted question of sovereignty: 

“In this way the individual nation is no 
longer—nor, in fact, was it ever—sovereign 
in the sense of being completely unlimited. 
Sovereignty, in the true sense of the word, 
means self-rule (autarchia) and exclusive 
competence concerning what has to be done 
and how it has to be done in regard to the 
affairs of a definite territory (alle cose e allo 
spazio), always within the framework of in- 
ternational law without, however, becoming 
dependent on the juridical system of any 
other state. Every state is immediately sub- 
ject to international law. States which 
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would lack this fulness of power, or whose 
independence of the power of any other state 
would not be guaranteed by international 
law, would not be sovereign. But no state 
could complain about a limitation of its sov- 
ereignty just because it was denied the power 
of acting arbitrarily and without regard for 
other states. Sovereignty is not a diviniza- 
tion of the state, or omnipotence of the state 
in the Hegelian sense, or after the manner 
of absolute juridical positivism.” 
DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 

Speaking as though his ideal of an in- 
ternational community is still feasible, the 
Holy Father next discusses the obstacles 
that lie in the way of the establishment, 
maintenance, and functioning of a real com- 
munity of states, especially of one which 
would embrace all the peoples. He hardly 
had to explain to jurists, he said, that such 
an undertaking would give rise to a host of 
problems, some of them extremely difficult 
and complicated, which cannot be solved by 

a simple yes or no answer. For example, 
he said, everyone concerned must take into 
account the innate tendencies of both in- 
dividuals and groups either to assimilate 
othérs, even to the point of forcibly absorb- 
ing them, or to exclude them, eyen to the 
point of destroying those who seem un- 
assimilable. 

Among the more specific problems, he 
said, are those of race and origin, with their 
biological, psychical, and social conse- 
quences; the language question; the differ- 
ing interpretations of property rights and 
contractual obligations; the rights of aliens 
in either temporary or permanent residence, 
and finally the whole immigration-emigra- 
tion problem, 

The Holy Father did not list these difi- 
culties to discourage immediate efforts to- 
ward unification. He suggested a funda- 
mental theoretical principle for coping with 
these difficulties and tendencies: 

“Within the Umits of the possible and 
the lawful, to promote everything that fa- 
cilitates union and makes it more effective; 
to raise dikes against anything that dis- 
turbs it; to tolerate at times that which 
it is impossible to correct, but which, on 
the other hand, must not be permitted to 
make shipwreck of the community of peo- 
ples, because of the higher good that is 
expected from it.“ 

The Holy Father, after setting out his 
fundamental theoretical principle, rather 
wryly remarks: “The difficulty lies in the 
application of that principle.” 

His Holiness then addressed himself to one 
question which presents itself in a com- 
munity of the peoples, that is, “the practical 
living together of the Catholic and non- 
Catholic communities.” Comment on this 
portion can be left to those who have been 
debating the question of religious tolerance 
for the past several years. I have con- 
centrated on the first third of the Pope's 
address, since I feared it would be over- 
looked because of the discussions the re- 
maining two-thirds are bound to arouse, 
(News reports from Vatican City did in fact 
feature the section on toleration. The dis- 
patch to NC News Service went so far as 
to say that the Holy Father discussed the 
community of peoples in a digression.”) 

In the latter part of the long discourse, 
however, are several remarks which seem 
to shed light on the Holy Father's present 
attitude toward the United Nations. At 
one point he compared and contrasted two 
international organizations, the temporal and 
the spiritual: 

“The setting up of a community of peoples, 
which today has been partially realized, but 
which Is striving to be established and con- 
solidated on a more elevated and perfect 
level, is an ascent from the lower to the 

higher, that is, from a pluralism of sovereign 
states to the greatest possible unity.” 
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That, in effect, is what Cardinal Strich, 
chairman of the Bishops’ Committee on the 
Pope's Peace Plan, remarked to the Catholic 
Lawyers’ Guild in Chicago, November 1: 
“Attempts have been made to obtain an 
international society under law, but the 
organization that now exists is only a start.” 

The Catholic Church, continued the Holy 
Father, has a universal mission similar to 
that of the community of the peoples. This 
ascription of a universal mission to the com- 
munity under discussion, coupled with the 
reference to a community “which embraces 
all the peoples,” seems conclusive proof that 
he was not limiting his remarks to a Euro- 
pean political community, as most news re- 
ports have suggested. He never mentioned 
a European community. 

The constitution of the church and all its 
powers and their depositories were from the 
beginning established by the will and in- 
stitution of Christ himself. The “higher 
juridical unlty of the community of the 
peoples.“ on the other hand, “had to be, or 
still has to be, created.” 

The implication of those parts of the 
Holy Father's address I have discussed seems 
to be that what he called the law of develop- 
ment toward unity immanent in human 
nature, aroused and incited by scientific de- 
velopments, has already partially realized 
the community of the peoples in the form 
of the United Nations. What remains to 
be done, he seems further to imply, is to 
transform this “pluralism of 
states“ into the “higher unity” of a “supra- 
national juridical community.” 

Since April 6, 1951, the Holy Father has 
devoted three discourses to describing how 
the world should be organized for peace. 
In his 1951 address to members of the World 
Movement for World Federal Government 
he specified what he meant by federalism 
as opposed to the mechanical unitarism 
which destroys all differences in a mono- 
lithic, materialistic state. In his little- 
noticed but highly provocative speech to the 
International Congress of Penal Law on 
October 3, 1953, he unflinchingly followed 
the demands of the natural law by calling 
not only for an international penal code but 
for a court with jurisdiction reaching into 
individual sovereign states. 

This December 6 discourse completes a 
trilogy which should be studied as an organic 
whole, That study will reveal, I believe, a 
papal conception of the ideal organization 
of the world as profoundly wise as it is 
daringly imaginative. 


Failure of the Indian Bureau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “A 
Tragic Flop by the Indians and Indian 
Bureau,” published in the Lewistown 
(Mont.) Daily News of January 28, 1954. 
This editorial is evidence of a serious 
Situation in my State. It is my hope 
that the evidence presented in this edi- 
torial will receive the serious considera- 
tion it deserves by the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittees in both the House and 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A TRAGIC FLOP sy THE INDIANS AND THE INDIAN 
Bureau 

That the Indian Service has flopped de- 
plorably in its original purpose of getting 
the first Americans on their feet has long 
been common knowledge. 

This Bureau hasn't even held its own dur- 
ing the years, spending more and more 
money, and ending up with the Indians gen- 
erally more instead of less dependent on 
Government for. existence. 

This becomes painfully evident in the 
year-end report of W. J. Fouse, administra- 
tor of Montana’s department of public 
welfare. 

The number of relief cases in Montana, 
and costs was cut substantially in the Treas- 
ure State during 1953—with one big excep- 
tion, the Indians. 

Quoting from Fouse's report: 

“Although substantial progress has been 
made during the past year, there is much 
to be done in the year ahead. 

“One problem overshadows all others 
facing this Department. That is the prob- 
lem of increasing caseloads among the ward 
Indians of the seven reservations in this 
State. 

“An example of the Increase in caseloads 
for Indians is readily seen in the number of 
ald-to-dependent-children families on our 
rolls in 1953 as compared with 5 years ago. 
During this time the number of white fam- 
ilies decreased by 5.7 percent, while the num- 
ber of Indian families increased 58.2 percent, 
so that now Indian families represent more 
than one-third of the total caseload. 

“It will not be long at the present rate 
of increase of Indian families until they 
represent one-half of the total aid-to- 
dependent-children caseload,” Fouse pre- 
dicted. This is in spite of the fact that 
out of the total population in this State of 
about 600,000 only 20,000 are Indians.” 

This is an amazing and disgraceful reve- 
lation. 

It is dramatic proof of the tragic failure 
of the Indian Bureau. 

It is also a strong reflection on the Indians, 
as far too few of them have done much, if 
anything, to help themselves. 

Too much tripe has been written about 
the poor Indian and far too little has been 
done by the Indian to help himself. 

For years the Indian has hollered for the 
discontinuation of the Indian Service. And 
now that there is a chance that this may 
be done, many of the same Indians have 
turned right around and opposed such 
action. 

Such leaders, It seems evident, aren't act- 
ing constructively and in the best interests 
of their people. They are just “aginers,’* 
who have made quite a name for themselves 
among some of their people by “standing up 
to the white man and telling him off.” 

That the Indian needs help in many cases 
is evident. But that the Indian needs to 
help himself in many, many cases is also 
crystal clear. 

The quicker we can discontinue the In- 
dian Service on a sound basis the better it 
will be for the Indians and whites alike. 


The Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Jacksonville Journal in an editorial of 
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January 23 commented upon the mes- 
sage sent to the Congress last week by 
President Eisenhower on the Nation's so- 
cial-security system. 

This is a thoughtful article which 
makes a great deal of commonsense. 
The conclusions, especially that to the 
effect that our elder citizens should be 
allowed to continue to live a life of use- 
fulness, deserve the attention of -the 
Congress. I believe the editor of the 
Journal will find most of us in full ac- 
cord on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Socta,-Secuntry PLAN Makes SENSE 

The social-security system has been part of 
the Federal and State Government fabric 
since 1938. No politician who values his po- 
litical life would propose that any substan- 
tial portion of it be repealed. 

On the contrary, most politicians agree 
that social-security is here to stay, whatever 
some of them may say publicly about wel- 
Tare-statism.” In fact, the Republicans, 
who did not author the system, promised in 
their 1952 national platform to extend se- 
curity coverage and make other improve- 
ments. 

In keeping with those pledges, President 
Elsenhower recently submitted a broad plan 
for the further development of social-secur- 
ity. 

First of all, the President proposed to 
widen coverage from the present 69 million 
Americans to 80 million, bringing under pro- 
tection self-employed farmers, professional 
people, and others. 

Second, he would liberalize provisions gov- 
erning outside earnings for the aged. Right 
now, any time a person under 75 years of 
age earns $75 a month on the outside, he 
loses that month's social-security benefit. 
Mr. Eisenhower would allow an individual 
to make $1,000 a year in this manner with- 
out jeopardizing his Government benefit. 

Third, he would raise monthly payments. 
For those now retired, the existing individual 
minimum per month is $25, the maximum 
#85. The range for a man and wife is $37.50 
and $127.50. Under the new plan, the indi- 
vidual lows and highs would be $30 and 
#98.50, the man-and-wife figures $45 and 
$147.75. 

For people retiring in the future, the indi- 
vidual maximum would climb to $108.50, for 
a man and wife $162.75, as result of increased 
contributions. 

At this time, both employer and employee 
contribute 2 percent each on earnings up to 
63.600 a year. That rate is slated to go up 
to 3 percent by 1965. Mr. Eisenhower would 
hike it even higher, to 3.75 percent, by 1970. 
And he would have this bite taken out of 
$4,200 R year instead of $3,600. 

All these proposals can be argued for on 
reasonable grounds. 

If the system is here to stay, as seems evi- 
dent, then it ought fairly to cover as much 
of the working population as possible. No 
segment should suffer discrimination. 

But certainly persons able and willing to 
continue working past retirement age ought 
to be encouraged to do so without penalty of 
loss of benefit. It appears reasonable, too, 
that contributions should gradually rise so 
that the ultimate return to the retired 
worker may be greater. 

These principles put wise stress on self- 
help within a system of group protection. 

At the same time, the plan to hike benefits 
makes sense, since the postwar inflation has 
sharply reduced the purchasing power of the 
dollar. What may have seemed an adequate 
minimum some years back can look pretty 
skimpy in today's markets. 
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By this program Mr. Eisenhower has offered 
hard, specific evidence that his concern for 
the average American is not a thing of mere 
high-sounding generalities. His proposals 
deserve the attention of his party and the 
whole Congress. 


Address Delivered by Charles H. Silver at 
35th Anniversary Celebration of the 
Ministry of Rabbi Goldstein, of B’nai 


Jeshurun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the appendix of the RECORD a very in- 
teresting address delivered by Mr. 
Charles H. Silver at the 35th anniversary 
celebration of the ministry of the beloved 
Rabbi Goldstein, of B’nai Jeshurun, Dr, 
Israel Goldstein is one of the great 
spiritual and civic leaders of New York, 
and Mr. Charles H. Silver is a distin- 
guished and prominent citizen of my 
State. 

I count it a very high privilege to speak 
to you this evening on the occasion which 
marks the 35th anniversary of Dr. Gold- 
steine ministry of Congregation B’nal Jesh- 
urun. In joining with you to pay tribute 
to the man and his achievements, I am 
mindful of the close relationship which he 
has developed with the members of the 
congregation and with me personally through 
more than three decades, 

He has been more than a spiritual leader. 
He has, through his creative thinking and 
doing, made a foremost place for himself, 
not only among our own people but among 
the men and women of every race and creed. 
He has not only preached the word of God, 
but he has taken on responsibilities and 
duties beyond the call of duty. 

I am impelled to ask your indulgence for 
a few moments for I should like to tell you 
of my own relationship to Dr. Goldstein, 
and perhaps give you some idea of what 
he has meant to me. You see, my friends, 
I have known him more than 30 years, and 
the influence which he has had on my own 
lire has been far-reaching. I am here to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude which I 
owe to him and which he so justly deserves. 

Those of us who have spent many years 
in the field of commerce have sometimes 
found it dificult to give more than a very 
small share of our time to communal af- 
fairs. Perhaps we all had the willingness 
to help in community work, but we needed 
someone to spark the latent desires within 
us. In short, we looked for leadership, for 
inspiration, for direction, and understand- 
ing. 

My friends, I found all these things in 
Dr. Goldstein, I recognized—and I am sure 
that the same was true of my fellow mem- 
bers of B'nai Jeshurun—that in the young 
rabbi we had found one who was able to 
convey to us, through his own personality, 
eloquence, and porception the yalues that 
we had to establish in our own minds in or- 
der to give more of our time to furthering 
the welfare of the community. 

These 35 years that Dr. Goldstein has been 
with B'nai Jeshurun have been years of 
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tragedy for our people. We have lived 
through two world wars, we have scen our 
kith and kin persecuted and destroyed; and 
we have suffered heartbreak and humilia- 
tion, but we have never wavered in our dig- 
nity as human beings. 

And through the black clouds of Jewish 
suffering and tragic plight, there broke 
through a little ight and as the light be- 
came clearer and brighter, we saw a star—a 
star of hope for there was born the Republic 
of Israel, à new member of the society of 
democratic nations, 

Many able and courageous men had ap- 
peared on the national and international 
scene, men to whom the development and 
progress of Israel became a matter of pri- 
mary concern, Among them, and indeed in 
the very front rank, was Dr. Goldstein. The 
vitality and the keenness of his mind, the 
vigor of his personality and his natural 
aptitude for leadership brought to those 
brave and able men with whom he was as- 
sociated strong impetus and renewed 
courage. 

We who are so close to the happenings of 
the day cannot truly or accurately appraise 
Dr. Goldstein’s achievements as a Jewish 
leader. We know that he has moved for- 
ward and in the right direction, but the 
historians of the future will tell with greater 
perception the real meaning of his services 
to Jews and all humanity. 

In my own small way, I have tried to make 
some contribution to the well-being and hap- 
piness of my fellow men and it must be left 
to others to say whether I have succeeded. 
But I cannot stress too much how great was 
the encouragement given to me by Dr, Gold- 
stein through his sound advice and, above 
all, through his kindly practical assistance 
On many occasions. He has meant much 
to me, more than I can tell you, for there 
are some feelings that are locked in the heart 
and that remain the sole possession of the 
individual. 

I have listened to him often; his eloquence 
has moved me, his words of wisdom have 
found a permanent place in my mind. He 
has been to all of us who are members of 
B'nai Jeshurun a spiritual father, and the 
words which he uttered within its walls were 
worthy of attention by the whole world. 

I have always felt that Dr. Goldstein gave 
voice to true and eternal values. As I listened 
to him, I realized that he spoke not only 
for today or tomorrow, but for always. It 
was this that made him, and makes him 
today an outstanding spiritual leader. 

Yet he also taught me, and I am sure many 
others, that certain values had to be modi- 
fied as the times changed and these new 
values had to be attuned to the changing 
needs of the people. And while he spoke of 
new values, he never departed from the 
fundamentals that a good life was rooted in 
the teachings of our learned men who gave 
to the world a system of ethics that has been 
accepted as a basic philosophy of a good life 
and decent living. 

Many, like myself, have recognized that 
Dr. Goldstein regarded B'nai Jeshurun not 
only a holy place for worship but as an inte- 
gral part of the community from which there 
radiated a spirit of brotherhood and a desire 
to be of service to the community at large, 
not only in the neighborhood where B'nai 
Jeshurun is situated but throughout the city. 

He expressed this idea with clarity in a 
sermon which he preached on the sabbath 
of repentance between Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur, which he called Rehabilitating 
Ourselves, and which was published in the 
New York Times. He said, and I quote: 

“Successful living which in Its broadest and 
highest sense means living a full social, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual life, demands the 
same capacity for rectifying mistakes. We 
must be sure, however, that in estimating 
our success and failure we give considera- 
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tion to all the relationships which make up 
the pattern of our lives—our relationship not 
only with the small group of those to whom 
we have personal ties, such as relatives and 
friends, but to the society of which we belong 
and to the problems affecting the groups 
within that society.” 

These words ring clear and true to me. 
For even more than 30 years before he had 
uttered them he instilled the feeling in me 
that those of us in business owed an obli- 
gation to our fellow men—a debt that had 
to be paid in terms of compassion, under- 
standing, and material assistance. It was 
a feeling that had long existed, but we re- 
quired someone to open horizons and vistas, 
and that is what Dr. Goldstein did for me 
and for so many others at B'nal Jeshurun. 

Thirty-five years have gone by. The man 
we honor tonight, a world figure, has his 
most useful years ahead of him. To the 
man who gave so much to me as a spiritual 
father and human being, I hold out the 
hand of sincere friendship and give voice to 
my eternal gratitude. 

I hope and I believe that he stands at the 
threshold of an even greater career as a 
Jewish leader and world statesman, for he 
has won our deep affection and high respect. 

Dr. Goldstein, I salute you and I shall utter 
a silent prayer in my heart that God may 
hold up the light for you and guide you in 
the years ahead and in the tasks that face 
you. 

Thank you. 


Another New York Times Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, on January 23, Congressman 
Jos W. Martin, JR., spoke before the 
46th annual banquet of the Philadelphia 
Real Estate Board in Philadelphia. In 
his speech, Mr. MARTIN referred to a 
dedicated group of people who want to 
lead us into socialism. Speaking of 
these leftwingers Mr. MARTIN said: 

They are the egghead wing of American 
political life. They infest the ADA, an or- 
ganization which calls itself Americans for 
Democratic Action, but which might prop- 
erly be renamed “A Depression Anytime.” 


The Associated Press, in reporting this 
portion of Mr. Martin’s speech, reported: 

Representative Martin said these left- 
wingers infest Americans for Democratic 
Action, an organization which backs the 
principles of the Roosevelt New Deal and the 
Truman Fair Deal. 


I have checked with the Associated 
Press in Washington and they have in- 
formed that the above sentence is exactly 
the way they reportedit. The New York 
Times, however, was not content with 
reporting the AP story as it came to them 
but had to doctor it up by reporting 
under the AP dateline the following: 

Mr. Martin charged that such leftwingers 
infest the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the anti-Communist organization that backs 
a principles of the New Deal and the Fair 


Thus, the New York Times com- 
pounded its misdemeanor. For Mr. 
Martin did not refer to the ADA as an 
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anti-Communist organization. Nor did 
the Associated Press refer to the ADA as 
an anti-Communist organization. The 
New York Times ran the story as an AP 
story. Therefore, a reader of the New 
York Times would obviously conclude 
that either Mr. Martin or the Associated 
Press had referred to the ADA as an 
anti-Communist organization. The 
doctoring of any AP story without re- 
moving the AP label is certainly not con- 
sidered a minor violation of proper 
journalistic practice. Moreover refer- 
ring to the ADA as an anti-Communist 
organization in what is supposed to be 
a straight news story would be an in- 
fraction of good journalistic practice 
even if the New York Times had re- 
moved the AP label. For it would be 
hotly debated by many that the ADA 
has any color of right, much less a claim 
to fame, to be entitled an anti-Commu- 
nist organization. In fact, many would 
contend that it is rather soft on Com- 
munists. 

In any event, certainly the ADA's prin- 
cipal characteristic as an organization is 
not that it is anti-Communist. No one 
would refer to the Washington Redskins 
football team as an anti-Communist or- 
ganization although, undoubtedly, they 
are opposed to communism. I am sure 
that many of my colleagues would be 
more ready ‘to term the Redskins an 
anti-Communist organization than the 
ADA. 

Usually newsmen do not criticize news- 
papers, just as doctors do not criticize 
doctors and lawyers do not criticize 
lawyers. The exception is in the case 
of particularly mischievous misdoing. 
An indication of the mischief of the of- 
fense committed by the New York Times 
is the fact that Journalist Howard Rush- 
more called the Times to task in the 
New York Journal-American of January 
30. 

I include herewith the pertinent ex- 
tract from Mr. Martin's speech in Phila- 
delphia, the full text of the New York 
Times story of January 24, and the story 
by Mr. Howard Rushmore, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of January 30: 

I do not need to tell this audience that 
unfortunately we have here in America a 
dedicated group of people who want to lead 
us into socialism. They have deyoted ap- 
proximately the last 20 years of their lives 
to that goal. Their basic philosophy is that 
the Government should do everything. They 
have made immense gains, but they still 
have not arrived at their goal. If I need 
cite the evidence, I will refer you to the out- 
come of the presidential election of Novem- 
ber 4, 1952. I think Americans made it un- 
mistakably clear that they had all they 
wanted of Socialist experiments with our 
American way of life. 

Down through the years, I have been a 
careful student of leftwing utterances. 
Knowingly or not, these leftwingers are un- 
able to hide the fact that they make their 
8 galns at the expense ot human hard- 

p. 

They are the ones who, in the thirties, were 
telling us that our plant was bullt, there 
were no more horizons. 

They are the ones who, in the forties, as 
World War II ended, were telling us that 
we were going to have 10 million unem- 
ployed. 

They are the ones who today are yelling 
depression, 
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These leftwingers live on pessimism. They 
get up each morning with their mouths 
tasting like back issues of the New Republic, 
They go to bed each night secure in the 
knowledge that everybody had advanced 1 
more day toward the yawning cavern that 
is the tomb. 

They are the egghead wing of American 
political life. They infest the ADA, an or- 
ganization which calls itself Americans for 
Democratic Action, but which might prop- 
erly be renamed “a depression any time.” 


[From the New York Times of January 24, 
1954] 
MARTIN CONDEMNS TALK OF A SLUMP—FEELS 
LEFTWING EGGHEADS Try To PROMOTE Harp 
Times aS CUE FOR SOCIALISM 


PHILADELPHIA, January 23—Speaker Jo- 
SEPH W. MARTIN, JR., charged tonight that 
leftwing eggheads were trying to promote us 
into hard times for political reasons. 

Their aim, he declared, is to lead us into 
socialism. 

In a radio speech before the 46th annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, the Massachusetts Republican said 
that despite pessimistic statements of alarm- 
ists there Is not a valid economic sign to- 
day * * * pointing to anything like the un- 
employment of 1949-50, when these people 
were so silent.” 

The Nation is now going through a period 
of readjustment, Mr. Martin asserted, and 
today’s unemployment figure of 2 million 
may vary upward in the next few months. 

"Despite this period of transition,” he 
added, the year 1953 just finished was the 
most prosperous in the history of our coun- 
try, and the fact is there are 62 million 
American civilians at work today at gainful 
occupations.” 

Representative Martin's speech was billed 
in advance by his office as a major address, 
with a nationwide broadcast arranged. 

In 1949 and 1950, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the Speaker said, unemploy- 
ment reached 3,400,000 and 4,750,000, but the 
four-alarm prophets of the leftwing * * œ 
were silent. There were no cries of reces- 
sion, no cries of depression. 

“Each time you read one of these political 
utterances," he advised, “go back and check 
up the gentleman’s statements in 1949 and 
early 1950. You will find that the color of 
the coat has changed.” 

Mr. MARTIN charged that such leftwingers 
infest the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the anti-Communist organization that backs 
the principles of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. 

He sald he knew of no responsible busl- 
nessmen who were pessimistic about the eco- 
nomic outlook. Politicians, he added, know 
less about the country's economy than busi- 
nessmen and economists, and do more talk- 
ing about the subject. 

Mr. MARTIN also reviewed the first year of 
the Republican administration and predicted 
that 1 million homes would be built this 
year, with private enterprise performing in 
a manner so outstanding that public housing 
soon will become only a memory of the un- 
lamented days of the managed economy, 

Because of the narrow political margins in 
Congress, he conceded no one can predict 
with certainty the fate of President Eisen- 
hower's legislative program. But, he said, 
the American people will demand its enact- 
ment and they will get its enactment, if not 
by the narrow majorities of this Congress, 
then by sufficient majorities in the next 
Congress. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
January 30, 1954 
Supversive Front> ADA Gers HELP FROM 
New Yoru Times 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

For the past several months Americans 

for Democratic Action has been under fire 
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from bona fide Democrats as an outfit that 
does harm to the cause of genuine liberal 
Politics. 

Recently House Speaker Martin, speaking 
for the Republicans, slapped at ADA as one 
of the organizations trying to promote a 
depression in the United States. 

With the ADA under fire from both camps, 
help was needed to rebuild the outfit in the 
Public mind. Oddly enough the New York 
Times which loudly trumpets its nonbias, 
gaa one of those who came to the ADA's 

Manrrw's statement was carried by the As- 
coclated Press out of Philadelphia. The AP 
reported: “Representative Martin said these 
leftwingers infest Americans for Democratic 
Action, an organization which backs the 
Principles of the Roosevelt New Deal and 
Truman Fair Deal.” 


PHRASE ADDED 


This certainly was honest reporting and 
à fair and accurate description of the ADA. 
But not the New York Times. It carried 
the same AP story thusly: “Mr. MARTIN 
Charged that such leftwingers infest the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the anti- 
Communist organization that backs the 
Principles of the New Deal and Fair Deal.“ 


The addition of the phrase the anti- 
unist organization” was the idea of 

the New York Times. It was not in the orig- 
inal AP story. We confirmed that with AP. 
Jt is an old rule, learned by cub reporters 
in their first year, that you don't doctor or 
editorialize wire service stories. Even when 
the ADA is in need of tender and loving 


President Eisenhower’s Farm Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “The Betrayal,” which appeared 
in the January 14 issue of the Triumph- 
Monterey Progress, be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue BETRAYAL 

“I firmly believe that agriculture is en- 
titled to a fair, full share of the national 
income * * * a fair share is not merely 90 
percent of parity, but full parity.” (Candi- 
feted gns D. Eisenhower, at Kasson, Minn., 

Betrayal, not only of a campaign pledge, 
but of the basic interests of American agri- 
culture, is the only term sufficiently sugges- 
tive of President Elsenhower's farm proposals. 

What President Eisenhower proposes to do 
Would bring economic ruin to thousands of 
American farmers. It Is hard to understand 
the motives for such a program. But never- 
theless, it is a deliberate plan to drive farm 
Prices down, a move which would be the 
beginning of another major depression. 

Let us look for a minute at what is being 
Proposed, 


First of all, parity isn't parity any more. 
€ very basis of computing parity has been 
tampered with. Instead of having a fixed 
Scale or balance, parity is on a sliding basis. 
It is like having a foot ruler that instead of 
Measuring 12 inches, shows only 11 inches 
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1 day and goes down to 10 inches the next, 
yet is still called a foot, 

The new tampered parity will be 10 per- 
cent lower than present parity on corn and 
20 percent lower on wheat. In other words, 
without even considering the sliding sup- 
ports, prices on corn would drop 10 percent 
and on wheat 20 percent. 

Then on top of this support prices would 
slide from 90 percent of the tampered parity 
to a low of 75 percent. This simply means 
that under the President's proposal, corn 
could go as low as 65 percent of present 
parity and wheat could tumble as low as 55 
percent of present parity and the admin- 
istration would still Insist that it was sup- 
porting prices. 

A lot of hogwash is being made of the 
point that supports could be as high as 90 
percent of the new tampered parity. The 
cold facts show that high Government sup- 
ports would be in effect only in periods when 
no surpluses existed. In other words, when 
prices in the open market are high and the 
farmers need no supports, President Eisen- 
hower says he is willing to have high 
supports. 

But when surpluses pile up and prices 
tumble, then supports will be low. The ad- 
ministration is willing to let the man in a 
boat have a life preserver as long as the boat 
is on dry land. But when it is out in rough 
water and in danger of sinking, the President 
wouid take the life preserver away. 

The President says his plan is designed 
to eliminate surpluses by discouraging farm- 
ers from growing crops on which prices are 
low. Actually low prices may tend to further 
increase surpluses and further depress prices. 

When a farmer finds that his Income is 
going down, he tries to produce more so as 
to keep up his earnings. And where he is 
forced to shift to other crops, he will only 
succeed in increasing the supply of those 
crops and pushing their prices lower. 

As William Pearson, president of the Min- 
nesota Grange pointed out Tuesday, “varl- 
able supports merely mean that prices will be 
established at the lowest level of support.” 
This is the “free economy” that President 
Eisenhower has been talking about. 

In the past, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson has been taking the heat for attempt- 
ing to ruin the American farmer. Many a 
farmer has said that “things would be differ- 
ent if they only got rid of Benson.” The 
President's message clearly shows that Ben- 
eon has been merely the errand boy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower must accept full responsi- 
bility for the farm program. 

His responsibility is even. greater when 
one realizes that he is pushing his program 
in the face of almost unanimous opposition 
from Midwest farm belt Congressman, both 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, a Democrat, 
said that “Mr. Eisenhower had broken faith 
with the farmers.” Senator Ep THYE, a 
stanch supporter of President Elsenhower, 
nevertheless stated that he “would not be 
a member of the wrecking crew to destroy 
the supports now holding up the prices of 
basic farm products.” Similar statements 
were made by Congressmen of both parties 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the 
Dakotas. R 

If this plan to scalp the farmers ls to be 
defeated, it is up to the farmers in the 
country to protest. It is up to the merchants 
on Main Street and the employees whose jobs 
depend on farm buying power, to write our 
Congressmen and Senators. 

Already the lack of buying power has 
caused farm implement factories to close. 
Automobile and steel plants are curtailing 
production, Unemployment in the United 
States has passed the 2 million mark. This 
can set in motion a chain reaction that can 
result In an economic bust. The dark years 
of the early 1930's are still a stark memory. 
It must not happen again. 
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The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an article entitled “Even 
in Defeat Baicker Has Scored a Victory,” 
published in the Miami Herald of Jan- 
uary 31, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVEN IN DEFEAT Bricker Has SCORED a Victory 

No issue in recent years has developed so 
much debate on the floor of the United States 
Senate as the controversial Bricker amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Nor, I might add, has any public question 
been so thoroughly misrepresented, or at 
least misunderstood, by supporters and op- 
ponents alike. 

Withotit going into legalistic language, the 
purpose of the Bricker amendment is three- 
fold: 

1, It would invalidate any treaty provision 
which conflicted with the Constitution. 

2. It would prevent a treaty from becom- 
ing domestic law without appropriate legis- 
lation. 

3. It would give Congress the power to 
regulate all executive and other agreements 
with any foreign power or international or- 
ganization, 

Provision No. 1 has drawn the least fire 
from opponents of the Bricker amendment. 
Even President Eisenhower has said that he 
fully subscribes to “the proposition that no 
treaty or international agreement can con- 
travene the Constitution. * * * I will glad- 
ly support an appropriate amendment that 
will make this clear for all time.” 

The purpose of this section is to prevent 
the situation which arose when President 
Truman attempted to justify his action in 
seizing the steel industry. Truman said 
that our obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter and NATO forced him to make 
gure that the manufacture of armament 
would not be interrupted. 

The Supreme Court ruled against Truman 
but it is interesting to note that the Chief 
Justice and two Associate Justices accepted 
the yalidity of the Truman contention. 

Since, as William R. Mathews, of the Ari- 
zona Star, points out, “Supreme Courts re- 
verse their opinions at times, such a clear- 
cut provision as No. 1 can be welcomed as 
settling irrevocably any such challenge in 
the future.” 

FINDS TWO COMPROMISES COMPLETELY 
UNACCEPTABLE 


The largest area of controversy rages over 
section 2 which proposes that a treaty can 
take supremacy over local laws only through 
legislation which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of a treaty. 

This curiously worded provision has been 
interpreted in various ways, although both 
sides agree it would completely nullify ex- 
isting court decisions ruling that treaties 
may override State law. 

Senator Brrcker'’s fear is that a United 
Nation's treaty, such as the proposed cove- 
nant on human rights, would be used to 
displace State laws which vary widely in re- 
spect to the rights of aliens, segregation, di- 
vorces, and property rights. 

In support of his argument, he quotes 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles as 
saying in April of 1952 that treaties can take 
powers away from the State and give them 
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to the Federal Government or to some inter- 
national body. 

Opponents of the Bricker resolution con- 
tend that section 2 would require every 
treaty and executive agreement to be ap- 
proved by each of the 48 States. 

The latter claim springs either from gross 
ignorance or willful misrepresentation. 

The real weakness in section 2 is that 
under its provisions each State could en- 
act constitutional legislation contradicting 
treaty and Federal law. 

In an effort to find a suitable compromise 
on section 2, Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
the Republican leader, has suggested that, 
in ratifying a treaty, the Senate may provide 
that a treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law only through the enactment of 
appropriate legislation by the Congress. 

Senator WALTER Grorcr, Democrat, has of- 
fered a substitute to the Bricker amendment 
which would provide that an international 
agreement other than a treaty, would be- 
come law only through an act of Congress. 

The Knowland stipulation would seem to 
give protection against the dangerous 
treaties which have been cooked up from 
time to time within the United Nations while 
maintaining supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of international af- 
talrs. < 

Senator GEORGE's substitute is directed 
rgainst executive agreements like the Yalta 
and Potsdam pacts which were not subject 
to Senate approval. It does not, however, 
place any limitations upon present treaty 
practices. 

Senator Bricker has declared that both of 
these compromises are completely unaccept- 
able, that they don’t go far enough, and fall 
to meet the issue. 

PROVISION HELD SAFEGUARD AGAINST FUTURE 
YALTAS 

Section 3 of the Bricker amendment gives 
Congress the power to regulate all executive 
agreements with foreign powers and inter- 
national organizations. 

The Ohio Senator urges this provision as 
a safeguard against a repetition of Yalta, 
where tremendous territorial and other con- 
cessions were made by President Roosevelt to 
Russia without the knowledge and approval 
of Congress. 

His opponents maintain that enactment 
of section 3 would necessitate congression- 
al action on some 10,000 routine executive 
agreements that are made every year in con- 
nection with NATO and other related mat- 
ters in the field of foreign policy. 

Here again, we see a bland distortion of 
fact. Good constitutional lawyers say that 
Congress already has this right; that section 
3 is only restating present law, custom, and 
practice. 

Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, contends that 
section 3 is merely an empowering clause 
which does not require executive agreements 
to be submitted to the Congress for approval. 

He says its purpose is to give Congress 
authority to act when in its Judgment, “it 
is necessary to protect American interests 
against a President entering into such far- 
reaching and disastrous executive agree- 
ments as those of Tehran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam.” 

HAS ALERTED EVERYONE TO TREATY LAW DANGERS 


As I see it, the Bricker constitutional 
amendment was conceived in good faith as 
a protection against future involvements in 
which neither the people nor Congress are 
permitted to have a voice. 

Certainly, the experience of the United 
States with secret diplomacy has been any- 
thing but frultful. We have pald a tragic 
price for permitting the exectulve head of 
our Government to assume powers never 
contemplated by the framers of our Consti- 
tution, 
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In principle, I share many of Senator 
Baicxer’s fears concerning treaty law, the 
same fears voiced in 1952 by Frank E. Hol- 
man and John Foster Dulles, now on oppo- 
site sides of the controversy, 

Fortunately, and in keeping with our demo- 
cratic processes, the intense discussion over 
the Bricker amendment has revealed certain 
weaknesses in the Ohio Senator's resolution 
that must not be overlooked, 

While it is a fact that Presidential power 
has been abused, in attempting to correct 
the abuse we may overcorrect it. 

When the best constitutional authorities 
in the country can have conscientious differ- 
ences of opinion over a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which will affect the con- 
duct of foreign and domestic policy for gen- 
erations to come, it behooves us to go slow. 

It is now quite certain, chiefly because of 
opposition from President Eisenhower, that 
the Bricker amendment in its orlginal form 
has no chance of being approved at this 
session of Congress, if ever. 

It is possible, though hardly probable, that 
a compromise amendment, satisfactory to 
both sides, will be written in the Senate. 

The danger is that any compromise reached 
at this stage of the controversy will have 
more mouth than teeth, 

Senator Bricker deserves the gratitude of 
all Americans for the fight he has made in 
behalf of constitutional government. 

The introduction of his amendment and 
the resultant public discussion have alerted 
everyone from the President down to the 
dangers of treaty law and the abuses of 
Executive power. 

Even in defeat, Senator Bricker will have 
scored a victory for his couhtry. 

Joun S. KNIGHT, 


Spires of the Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as we know, 
the Washington Star each Sunday 
morning carries an article by the chap- 
lain of the Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris. These articles are always beau- 
tiful and always helpful. I thought the 
article in last Sunday's Star was as beau- 
tiful and as appealing as any I have ever 
read. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sprres or THE Sprerr 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, Minister, Poun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. S. 
Senate) 
UPSTAIRS 

In spite of many examples of modern home 
building which plan for all domestic life to 
be lived on one level, the romance of stair- 
ways remains. A cultured woman recently 
was heard to remark: “When stairways dis- 
appear something precious goes out of the 
home.” 

With bright strands of remembrance stairs 
are woven into the warp and woof of gracious 
living. A cherished part of the national her- 
itage consists of stately homes, exuding the 
aroma of days of yore, whose stairways are 
artists’ dreams of proportion, symmetry and 
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grace. In the annals of many a family tra- 
dition a sweeping stairway is redolent with 
nostalgic memories as vivid as Longfellow's 
picture of The Children’s Hour. There the 
poet has captured forever, in eternal youth, 
the gay trio of merry maidens as they come 
tripping in the lamplight, descending the 
broad hall stair with whispered plots and 
plans. in “a sudden rush from the stairway.” 

But such stairs tell not only of jubilant 
feet descending, but of the reluctant feet 
of pouting children halting in the ascent, 
pleading for some extension of the parental 
decree with Its seemingly cruel dictum, Up- 
stairs to bed.” T. A. Daly has a touching lit- 
tle poem in which he etches a never-to-be- 
forgotten picture of two dear friends parting 
after happy, understanding hours by the 
blazing logs. The one is seen mounting the 
stairs after “farewell” had been whispered, 
leaving the other standing by the hearth 
whose flickering light had cast its palyful, 
fitful shadows on both faces, As the one 
turned to go a haloed radiance seemed to 
creep upstairs with her, leaving but shadows 
where she had sat by the dying red embers, 
Holding a candle to light the way, she dis- 
appears at the head of the stairs. The door 
of an upper room is heard to close. Then 
the house Is very still. The night seems sud- 
denly to grow cold and a chill hand to be 
laid on the lonely one sitting with bowed 
head by the faint-glowing ashes. That one, 
in the presence of the other, had reveled in 
that winter evening as in a garden of delight; 
but now— 


“Good night! 
glare 

Went glimmering up the stair. 

For, oh, the summer, warm and bright, 

You conjured in the winter night, 

Went upward with your candlelight, 

Went with you up the stair.” 


Such a verse ts freighted with the pathos 
of the stairs, That separation ts a glowing 
parable speaking wistfully of those who have 
ascended stairs to an upper room in man- 
sions above, of the Father's house, leaving 
disconsolate those who stay behind a while 
bowed in the sadness of farewell. But, go- 
ing, such leave a breath of fragrant summer 
behind; for, before they go up the golden 
stairs, their fame has touched with fire some 
other. That is how all the best and the 
good has defied the corroding years as from 
candle to candle has leaped the living flame. 

The church started when tongues of fire 
sat upon each of those waiting hearts who 
had climbed the stairs to an upper room. 
They found the same Presence which Jacob 
found as, from his lonely rock in the wilder- 
ness, a stairway suddenly spanned the gulf 
between him and the unseen, while the 
angels of God ascended and descended. Hay- 
ing caught the flame those first disciples 
came down the stairs to enact the wonder of 
the spreading flame which is the heart of 
Christianity, 

Stairways become symbols of lives that 
climb—each new day a step to higher leveis 
of thinking and achieving. Blessed is the 
man who, having ascended one more step 
and with eyes lifted to others yet to mount, 
can greet each eventide with the triumphant 
satisfaction, I have climbed a little higher 
today. What an epitaph that ts on an Alpine 
slope, where a gallant climber met his fate. 
Where he slipped to his death is a white 
stone on which is his name and the simple, 
significant statement: “He died climbing.“ 

There are but two vital divisions among 
men. The difference between the two is not 
one of position. It is one of direction. In 
the one are those who, however high they 
start, are moving down; in the other, those 
who, however low they start, are moving up. 
Toward the place where you will one day 
stand you are now moving. To keep on liv- 
ing as you are living now, where will it take 
you? The answer to that solemn question is 


And then your candle's feeble 
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not suggested by an escalator which auto- 
matically moves up, but a stairway up which 
one climbs. “We build the ladder by which 
We rise—and mount to its summit, round by 
round.“ 

There is an inspiring story of a stalrway of 
service which starts in the Southland. The 
climber of those stairs was once a hillbilly 
lad. named Carpenter, whose childhood was 
48 hard as the rocks of his native South Car- 
Olina mountains. One day he was taken to 
a city where he beheld the wonders of trains 
and lights and crowded streets. In him was 
felt the urge to climb from his lowly be- 
innings. To his joy it was arranged that 
he should live with an uncle and go to high 
school, He made friends who believed in him. 
Teachers recognized his abillty. He had the 
stuff to climb. They offered to send him to 
college. He was thrilled. With sparkling 
eyes, he said, “I want to be a doctor.” He 
Studied hard, He came through with high 
honors. The medical faculty saw a likely can- 
Gidate for specialization in hospital research. 
But he answered: “Thank you, no, I ap- 
Preciate your help and kindness, but I want 
to go back to my native mountains. There 
are sick people there who die because they 
have no doctor." That is where he went and 
stayed stayed until he was no longer a 
young physician, but “Old Dr. Carpenter.” 

The people he served were so poor they 
couldn't pay him in money, but in provisions 
and feed for his horse. He lived in two rooms 
Over the village store, with a stairway out- 
Side running up. At the foot of the stairs 
Was a shingle: Dr. Carpenter Upstairs.” 

A morning came when some one climbed 
those old stairs to get their friend for another 
Case of need, and found that during the 
night the doctor has answered a higher cull 
“Upetairs.” The people came from miles and 
Miles, in stunned sorrow. And they laid him 
to rest in a box of pine, there in the red 
tarth, One of the group said: “I know just 
where to get a sign for his headstone.” 
While they waited he ran to the village store, 
and at the foot of the old stairway secured 

e weather-beaten shingle which had di- 
Tected the sick for many years. And while 
those mourners stood around in breathless 
Silence he placed it at the head of the old 
doctor's grave: “Dr. Carpenter Upstairs.” 

There is nothing to do now but to kneel 
by that sign and pray that for each of us the 

that were and the things that are 
and the things that are to be may form 
but a golden stairway by which we shall 
t up, up, up, to our waiting throne and 

to the inheritance of the saints in light, 


Tribute to Commissioner Harry C. Harper, 
of the Selective Service Appeal Board 
for New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
Commissioner Harry C. Harper, a dis- 
tinguished son of New Jersey, has com- 
Pleted his tenure as a member of the 
Selective Service Appeal Board for New 
Jersey, Panel 1, 

His friends and colleagues have re- 
Minded all of us of Harry Harper’s 
lenghty service for his State and Nation 

this respect, 
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Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from Mr. Samuel J. Kauf- 
man, chairman of the appeal board, and 
a resolution summarizing Commissioner 
Harper's contributions, be printed in the 
Appendix of this RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SELEcTIve SERVICE SYSTEM, 
APPEAL BOARD 1, PANEL 1, 
Newark, N. J., December 21, 1953. 
Col. Donarn A. MACGRATH, 
State Director for New Jersey Selective 
Service System, Newark, N. J. 

My Dran COLONEL; Pursuant to the direc- 
tion of Appeal Board for New Jersey, Panel 1, 
it is my privilege to send to you herewith— 
for the official file of your office—a photostat 
copy of a resolution adopted by this panel, 
in connection with the resignation of our 
friend and colleague, Commissioner Harry C. 
Harper. We contemplate continuing him in 
an emeritus capacity, although I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the regulations 
make no provisions for such an appointment. 

May I take this opportunity—in behalf of 
panel 1—to express to you, our own appre- 
ciation and thanks, for your invaluable aid 
and assistance, rendered to us during this 
past year—your first one as our State direc- 
tor. In our association with you, you have 
evidenced a profound knowledge of the se- 
lective-service regulations and an accurate 
conception of their applicability. It is an 
honor for us, of panel 1, to have the benefit 
thereof, through your kindness. You have 
made our duties that much easier. The giv- 
ing of your time to the work of the System 
has greatly aided our State in being placed in 
a foremost position in the Nation with re- 
spect to the efficient operation of the System. 
The credit for our success in aiding in the 
fight for peace—a sustaining peace—not 
alone for our own United States, but for 
peace-loving peoples everywhere, is due 
largely to your efforts. In behalt of Appeal 
Board for New Jersey, Panel 1, may the writer, 
as chairman of that panel, express our sin- 
cere gratitude and appreciation for the 
prompt and efficient manner in which you 
have performed your duties as the State 
director for New Jersey, under the Selective 
Service System. ‘Your invaluable aid has 
invoked the good will of all concerned. 

May I take this opportunity of extending 
to you the season's greetings and best wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year. 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
SAMUEL J, KAUFMAN, 
Chairman, Appeal Board for New 
Jersey; Panel 1. 


Whereas Harry C, Harper has served since 
October 15, 1948, as a member of the Appeal 
Board for New Jersey, Panel 1, Selective 
Service System, and has now tendered his 
resignation therefrom; and 

Whereas during his said service, Harry C. 
Harper demonstrated a keenness of mind 
and mettle, a zealous devotion to his coun- 
try, and a dedication to the high purposes 
of the Selective Service System; and 

Whereas Harry C. Harper is a leader in 
civic, social, philanthropic, patriotic, and 
fraternal activities and has served the State 
of New Jersey and the United States on 
numerous occasions with honor and distinc- 
tion; and 

Whereas Harry C. Harper, by his extremely 
effective services and sacrifices, his long ex- 
perience and his capacity for work, has been 
one of the most valuable members of our 
panel; and 

Whereas no one will regret his resignation 
more than his colleagues on Panel 1, with 
whom he has labored to such good effect 
on the difficult and complex task of classifi- 
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2 of registrants on appellate review: 
an 
Whereas Harry C. Harper, in terminating 
his membership on this board and in leay- 
ing this panel, takes with him our affection 
and respect; now therefore, Appeal Board 
for New Jersey, Pane] 1, Selective Service 
System, mindful of the debt which it owes 
to our friend and colleague, Harry C. Har- 
per and being desirous of paying tribute to 
him—one of our most dedicated and vigor- 
ous leaders in civic and other activities: 
Now be it, on this 15th day of December 
1953 
Resolved, That Appeal Board for New Jer- 
sey, Panel 1, Selective Service System, does 
hereby express its gratitude to Harry G. 
Harper for our close association with him 
and for his work on this panel—memories 
we will always cherish and proudly look 
back at. It is hoped that he will continue 
to have good health in abundant measure; 
that his years may be prolonged and his 
life filled with happiness. 
SAMUEL J. KAUFMAN, 
Chairman. 
Joun P. Darter, 
Secretary, 
LEO CLUESMANN, 
Member oj Board. 
A. ELSTON FINK, 
Member of Board. 


All-America City Award, 1953, to Peters- 
burg, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the February 9 Look magazine in 
regard to Petersburg, Va., which was 
among 11 United States cities to receive 
the 1953 All-America City award, by 
reason of outstanding accomplishments. 

These annual awards are cosponsored 
by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 

Prrenssurc, Va Legend bas it that Peter 
Jones, for whom the city of Petersburg was 
named, said to his son as he left on an ex- 
tended trip: Don't do anything until I get 
back.” Peter Jones never got back. 

Petersburg's city manager, Roy F. Ash, likes 
to tell this story about the city where many 
citizens followed Peter Jones’ advice for 
many years. Petersburg is a proud place; it 
is the home of many of Virginia's first 
families, a sleepy Southern city whose na- 
tives preferred to live in the past, But, after 
World War II, some residents began to take 
stock. They decided that they could not live 
indefinitely on memories of their 300-year 
history. 

Petersburg's first and greatest community 
achievement has been the $3 million, 180- 
bed General Hospital. The old hospital was 
poorly equipped and overcrowded and was 
finally condemned by the State fire marshal. 
In 1949, a few men began a subscription 
campaign for a new hospital. The number 
of volunteer workers, including many civic 
groups, increased rapidly, and more than one 
third of Petersburg’s 35,000 people gave 30 
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generously that the goal fixed at the outset 
of the drive was exceeded by 50 percent. 

The hospital drive served as a catalyst for 
other community projects, which have met 
with remarkably unanimous support. A $1 
million Negro high school, an elementary 
school and a firehouse have been built, the 
farm market has been renovated and im- 
provements made in the water system. In 
the past 3 years, Petersburg has made al- 
most $6 million in capital improvements, 
with a net debt increase of only $1 million. 
The city is now busy with pians for a sew- 
age-treatment system, new roads and a new 
bridge. Gracious living—1954 style—that is 
Petersburg’s new ideal, 


Poland Will Be Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the serious ailments of 
modern scholarship is moral blindness 
in the trappings of historical objectivity. 

Such a work is Samuel L. Sharp's Po- 
land: White Eagle on a Red Field, pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press. 

Why the Harvard Press should decide 
to propogate a false idea about Poland 
during these times is more than I can 
understand. 

Poland is the symbol of the struggle 
between atheistic materialism and Chris- 
tianity. Presently, its people are in 
chains and the MVD are trying to ex- 
tinguish its spirit. 

But Poland will not die. Its Chris- 
tianity may be in the catacombs today 
but it will emerge again. Poland will 
be an independent nation and the Soviet 
regime that presently enslaves it will be 
an entombed black memory, 

I wish to include in my remarks an 
excellent editorial in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post for January 30, last: 


POLAND TRIED Trans Aco To ALERT Us oN THE 
COMMUNIST PERIL 

A clear view of the present and historical 
position of Poiand is rare among Americans, 
even among scholars. There are Americans 
who regard an independent Polish state as 
& political invention with no enduring 
foundations. It is argued by others that little 
can be done for Poland because its geo- 
graphical position between two powerful ag- 
gressive states puts it in the position of a 
canary trying to swallow two cats, as John 
Wheeler-Bennett expressed It. 

The most recent volume dealing with that 
country, Samuel L. Sharp's Poland: White 
Eagle on a Red Field (Harvard University 
Press) contains much important material, 
but the author appears to expect from the 
Poles such Olympian wisdom, polse and 
patience in adversity as one could expect to 
find only among supermen. 

His chapter on the Polish resistance dur- 
ing World War IT and the Warsaw uprising 
against the Germans is a case in point. 
Contrary to the general belief that the War- 
saw Poles rose against the Germans in 1944 
hoping that the Russians would come to 
thelr assistance, Mr. Sharp contends that the 
uprising was politically motivated and that 
the underground was less concerned with 
the Germans who were believed doomed, 
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than with the Russians whose emergence as 
victors in Eastern Europe was viewed as a 
catastrophe for Poland. 

To most people there seems to be no rea- 
son why the Poles should be ashamed of the 
fact that they were trying to defend a free 
Poland against whichever enemy seemed the 
most likely to prevail, but Mr. Sharp regards 
the uprising as “the culmination of a long 
series of actions and an even longer series 
of stillborn plans directed against the real- 
ities of Poland's unfortunate situation.” 
The uprising turned out to be a disastrous 
affair, and General Bor-Komorowski’s hope 
that the sacrifices of the resistance would 
“raise an echo all over the world“ died in the 
great appeasement after the war. 

But was this tragic episode quite the hare- 
brained scheme which Mr. Sharp apparently 
thinks it was? After all, the Poles, in at- 
tempting to seize their own capital city, were 
alerting the West to the Soviet menace, In- 
asmuch as the West would now give a lot 
to see the Russians back behind their prewar 
frontiers, the objective of those heroic Poles 
does not look unrealistic. The failure in 
realism was by the Allied statemen who took 
seroiusly Soviet promises to respect the in- 
dependence of Poland. 

Another curious passage ls Mr. Sharp’s dis- 
cussion of the massacre of thousands of 
Polish officers by the Communists in the 
Katyn Forest: “The perseverance with which 
some Polish officers have gone about gather- 
ing evidence of the gruesome Katyn story 
and bringing it to the attention of the world 
is, humanly speaking, quite touching. It is 
nevertheless impossible to overlook a certain 
element of selectiveness in the way in which 
this crime is being kept alive.” 

Even amid the barbarisms of recent times, 
the murder of thousands of Polish officers, 
whose only crime was eagerness to get into 
the fight against the Nazis, does seem to 
justify perseverance in solving this crime. 

No writer need represent all Polish states- 
men as paragons of virtue and political 
sagacity. On the other hand our under- 
standing of Poland and Eastern Europe gen- 
erally is not increased by dismissal of Poland’s 
difficult choices as unrealistic, It is doubt- 
less true, as the Hungarian historian Ullein- 
Revicky, has put it, as quoted by John 
Lukacs in The Great Powers and Eastern 
Europe (American Book Co.), that “small 
countries in the center of gigantic global 
events do not make history; they suffer it.” 
But the efforts of such a country to avoid 
being swallowed merit something better than 
supercilious detachment. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, we will celebrate the 36th an- 
niversary of the democratic and inde- 
pendent Republic of Lithuania. Lithu- 
ania, which was an independent state of 
great importance in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries, was resurrected to inde- 
pendent statehood on February 16, 1918, 
by the sacrifices and sufferings of her 
people. On the 36th anniversary of that 
date, it is fitting to recall that this small 
nation on the Baltic Sea has contributed 
greatly to human freedom throughout 
the ages. It was the Grand Duke Al- 
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girdas, of Lithuania, who stopped the 
Mongols in 1362, when they swept west- 
ward into Europe from the Asiatic 
Steppes behind the Ural Mountains. 

And—let it be recalled—it was this 
brave little country which first fought 
the Communist aggressors of the Krem- 
lin. The world can learn many things 
from the experiences of the gallant peo- 
ple of Lithuania, who, after 14 years of 
almost constant Soviet occupation, are 
still fighting to free themselves from the 
grip of Communist terror. And I am 
glad to be a member of the select com- 
mittee of this House which is currently 
pursuing an inquiry into the experiences 
of these gallant people through the seiz- 
ure of their country by the Soviet Union. 
From this inquiry, I expect we shall 
learn a great deal which will be of inesti- 
mable value to the people of the United 
States. 

In area, Lithuania is the largest of the 
3 Baltic States, with a population of 
about 3 million. Since the 11th century, 
Lithuania had been a free, independent, 
and sovereign state. 

Today, the Kremlin claims that Lith- 
uania is part and parcel of the Soviet 
Union. This claim is based on the most 
fraudulent piece of fakery the world 
has ever seen. This ridiculous fraud 
was the faked elections which the Com- 
munists staged in Lithuania in 1940, 
while the country was tight in the grip 
of an overwhelming Red army and while 
the wolves of the fiendish Soviet secret 
police had spread a reign of terror 
throughout the nation. 

Those elections of 1940, held on July 
14 and 15, were conducted under the 
guns of the Red army. They were su- 
pervised by a special emissary from the 
Kremlin, And they were managed ex- 
clusively by the Communist Party with 
a single list of candidates, while other 
political parties that stood for the coun- 
try’s independence were barred from the 
polls and their candidates were arrested. 

The Lithuanian people were dragooned 
to the polls. The elections were com- 
pulsory. Those not voting were consid- 
ered saboteurs and enemies of the Red 
regime. Those who appeared at the 
polls had their passports stamped as 
having voted. Those who lacked such 
stamps on their passports were subject 
to arrest, and countless thousands were 
arrested and deported to their doom in 
Siberia. 

And the Soviet Union has had the 
colossal impudence to demand that the 
world accept this as an honest and legit- 
imate election expressing the free will 
of the Lithuanian people. 

The Moscow radio announced at the 
time that over 95 percent of the Lithu- 
anian people voted in favor of the Com- 
munist candidates. The results sent 
from Moscow were published in the Lon- 
don newspapers, 

But apparently Moscow had not been 
informed that the elections, which were 
supposed to be held on 1 day, had been 
extended over 2 days. And the laugh- 
able result was that the final election 
returns announced by Moscow were 
printed in the London papers 24 hours 
before the polls closed. 
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Nor does there appear to be a word of 
truth in the Soviet claim that over 95 
Percent of the Lithuanian people voted 
in favor of the Communist list of can- 
didates. Same diplomatic observers 
Stationed in Lithuania at the time esti- 
Mated that only about 16 percent of the 
Lithuanian people went to the polls at 
all. And most of these did so only to 
fet their passports stamped, and then 
they nullified their ballots by defacing 
them with cartoons and slogans of defi- 
ance against the Soviet invaders. 

The select committee of this Congress 
has already had witnesses before it who 

ave given us testimony about these fake 
elections. Some of these witnesses were 
People who were at the polls. And some 
of these witnesses were members of the 
election boards who conducted the elec- 
tions and counted the ballots, And 
their testimony, in great part, has been 
that false returns were reported in al- 
most every case. In some districts, the 
false returns provided figures which ex- 
Ceeded the total number of persons living 
in that district. 

The truth appears to be that only a 
Small percentage of the Lithuanian 
People went to the polls, and that a 

€ part of these deliberately invali- 
dated their ballots in order to avoid giv- 
ing even this token of support to the in- 
credible Communist monsters who were 

ouring their country and their kin. 

One further feature of importance 
Should be noted in connection with these 
fake elections. During the short “elec- 

ral campaign,” no question of joining 

et Russia was raised or even men- 
d. On the contrary, the only 
Slogan of the campaign was in favor of 
insuring “friendly relations between 
Lithuania and Soviet Russia.” 
e so-called elections over, the newly 
elected members of this Soviet puppet 
ent convened on July 21. The 
first and only business of their agenda 
Was the passing of a resolution humbly 
esting that Lithuania should be ad- 
Mitted into the Soviet Union. Having 
Passed it, the puppet parliament dis- 
Persed. The farce was completed when 
the Supreme Soviet granted the request, 
and it was announced, on August 3, 1940, 
t Lithuania was declared to be a part 
of the Soviet Union. 
O was it that declared this piece 
ot impudence to the world? 
was the same criminal who stuck 
the gun in the back of the victim and 
Tobbed him of his life and his fortune. 

And this criminal now demands that 
the world take his word for it that the 
Victim voluntarily gave up all that he 
loved and had worked for. 

k at the proof, this impudent 

l now tells the world; look at 

how we asked the victim and how the 

Victim, by over 95 percent, begged and 

Dleaded with us to kidnap him and take 
into captivity. 

Now, by painstaking work, the select 
Committee of this House is carefully 
co ng evidence from the victims of 
this monstrous crime against peace 
toong men, this erime against civiliza- 
ma and humanity; and I predict that 
a e criminal’s colossal impudence will 
thee him nothing in the end; and that 

€ world will choose to believe the evi- 

from the lips of the victims which 
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the select committee of this House is 
daily entering into the record of history. 

For the sake of anyone knowing little 
about the steps leading up to the tragedy 
of Lithuania and the other Baltic States, 
it might be pertinent to present the 
facts. 

Under the pressure exerted upon all 
the Baltic States by the fact of the Nazi- 
Communist Pact, Lithuania was forced 
to agree to the demand of the Soviet 
Union for a mutual-assistance pact be- 
tween them, signed on October 10, 1939. 

The mutual-assistance pact stipulated 
nonintervention in the internal affairs 
of either contracting party. Limited 
garrisons of Soviet troops in Lithuania 
were agreed upon. Lithuania, for obvi- 
ous reasons, scrupulously observed all 
the requirements of the pact and ex- 
peced, naturally, a reciprocal attitude 

om her colossal neighbor, 

During the short period of compara- 
tive tranquillity, satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by Soviet authorities concerning 
the treatment accorded the Red army 
garrisons in Lithuania. But on May 25, 
1940, like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky, came the news that Soviet officials 
had made charges alleging mistreatment 
of Red army soldiers in Lithuania and 
accusations that the three tiny Baltic 
States were conspiring against the Soviet 
Union—charges for which not the slight- 
est bit of evidence has ever been ad- 
vanced in the 14 years since that time. 

All efforts on the part of the Lithu- 
anian Government to wipe out all pos- 
sible misunderstandings and suspicions 
and to placate the Soviet authorities 
were in vain. The Prime Minister of 
Lithuania went personally to Moscow to 
seek a betterment of the situation and 
to beg the Soviet authorities for coopera- 
tion in clarifying and investigating the 
charges. 

Instead of cooperating in behalf of 
peace in the world, the Soviet Union, at 
midnight of June 14, presented an ulti- 
matum to Lithuania, demanding a pro- 
Soviet Government and the admission 
into Lithuania of an unlimited number 
of Soviet troops. 

If the last legitimate Government of 
Lithuania could be accused of any guilt, 
it certainly was not guilty of any provoc- 
ative acts against the Red army garri- 
sons; but perhaps had too lenient an 
attitude toward them. In this instance, 
it is well to recall an opinion of one 
great American statesman that “The 
presence of troops of one country on the 
soil of another constitutes prima facie 
evidence of aggression.” 

Although the terms of the Soviet ulti- 
matum violated the letter and spirit of 
the mutual assistance pact and consti- 
tuted an illegal intervention in Lithu- 
ania’s internal affairs, the Lithuanian 
Government, in view of the imminent in- 
vasion by the Red army, complied with 
the terms of the ultimatum and resigned. 
The President of the Lithuanian Repub- 
lic designated General Rastikis to form 
a new government; but this move, which 
was the last act of the free government, 
failed, when the Soviet authorities re- 
jected it. The Soviet choice, Justas 
Paleckis, was named Prime Minister in- 
stead. 

Concerning the Soviet Union’s demand 
for unlimited numbers of Red army 
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troops to be stationed in Lithuania, it 
must be observed that such a demand 
should have been prompted by some 
emergency or by an anticipated attack 
by some European power, as stipulated 
by eas 5 of the mutual assistance 
pac 


But the plain fact is that there was 
no emergency and no anticipated attack 
from anywhere. And if the Soviet 
Union's demand to increase her army 
garrisons in Lithuania were to consti- 
tute an extension of the pact, there was 
no formal agreement entered into and 
ratified as required by law. 

On June 15, 1940, numerous Red army 
divisions crossed Lithuania's frontiers at 
several points. President Smetona of 
the Republic of Lithuania departed from 
the country and went abroad without 
tendering his resignation as president. 
A few hours later, a special Commissar 
from Moscow arrived by plane in Kaunas 
to supervise the formation of a new gov- 
ernment. Thus, on June 17, 1940, the 
Paleckis government came into being, 

With the creation of the Paleckis gov- 
ernment, with the Red army present in 
all parts of Lithuania and new elections 
carried out to suit its purposes, the 
Soviet Union, using the most modern 
methods of veiled aggression, accom- 
plished its task—the destruction of the 
independence of the Lithuanian Repub- 
lic at a time when peaceful conditions 
prevailed and the development of friend- 
ly relations had a fair chance of success. 

This evil act was committed by Soviet 
strategem while the Lithuanian-Soviet 
Union nonaggression treaty was still in 
effect, and the clause of nonintervention 
in internal affairs was only 8 months old. 

The treaty of nonaggression between 
Lithuania and the Soviet Union sounds 
rather ironical in present circumstances: 

Anat, 2. The Republic of Lithuania and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics mu- 
tually undertake to respect in all circum- 
stances the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity and inviolability of each other. 

ArT. 3. Each of the two contracting parties 
undertakes to refrain from any aggressive 
action whatsoever against the other party. 


The occupation, seizure, and incorpo- 
ration of Lithuania and her two sister 
Baltic Republics violated every agree- 
ment previously entered into by nde 
U. S. S. R. and the three countries. 

Soviet occupation of the three coun- 
tries continued until July 1941. During 
this time, more than 200,000 people were 
killed, deported, or disappeared. Then, 
in July, Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, 
occupied the Baltic area, and held it 
until 1944; when the Red army again 
returned and the Soviets completed the 
annexation and incorporation that was 
started in 1940. 

Lithuania, with her rich historic tradi- 
tions dating back from the 12th century, 
her ancient language, her devotion to 
religion and western culture, has the 
undisputable right to independence and 
free economic development. 

During her recent 22 years of inde- 
pendent existence, Lithuania—with her 
population of 3 million souls, who differ 
racially and linguistically from the 
Soviet Russians—thanks only to the 
spirit of independence, was able con- 
vincingly to demonstrate to her neigh- 
bors and to the world her ability of 
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self-government and to achieve rapid 
progress in every respect. 

It is gratifying that Lithuania, in her 
moments of distress, was not left alone, 
And it is doubly gratifying to me as an 
American that the United States gave 
moral and material encouragement to 
Lithuania and to her good neighbors, 
Latvia and Estonia; and that a Select 
Committee of this House is even now 
spreading, on the pages of hisory, the 
record of the infamous crime committed 
by Soviet communism on the peaceful 
shores of the Baltic Sea. 

And let us recall the ringing words of 
the Secretary of State when Mr. Dulles 
opened the first public hearings of the 
select committee of this House on 
November 30, last: 

What of the future? 


Asked Mr. Dulles. 
First of all, let us never lose hope that 
there is a future. 


And then our Secretary of State went 
on to speak thoughts which spring from 
every American heart: 

Some say that it is unrealistic and Imprac- 
tical not to recognize the enforced incor- 
poration of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into the Soviet Union. We believe, however, 
that a despotism of the present Soviet type 
cannot indefinitely perpetuate its rule over 
hundreds of millions of people who love God, 
who love their country, and who have a sense 
of personal dignity. 

The Soviet system, which seeks to ex- 
punge the distinctive characteristics of na- 
tion, creed, and individuality, must itself 
change or be doomed ultimately to collapse. 
The time of collapse depends largely on 
whether the peoples who remain free pro- 
duce spiritual, intellectual, and material 
richness; and a faith which can penetrate 
any Iron Curtain. The captive peoples 
should know that they are not forgotten, 
that we are not reconciled to their fate, and, 
above all, that we are not prepared to seek 
illusory safety for ourselves by a bargain 
with their masters which would confirm 
their captivity. 


We must continue to be guided by this 
Policy—standing firm against Soviet 
claims to Lithuania. Our continued con- 
fidence in the eventual freedom of Lith- 
uania will keep alive the spirit of free- 
dom, and one day will inspire the people 
to rise up and throw off the Communist 
yoke of bondage. 

Let us not fail the people of Lith- 
uania. Let each and every one of us, 
on this 36th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence, pledge anew our efforts 
and reaffirm our determination to con- 
tinue to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
these brave people of Lithuania until 
Lithuanian independence is a reality, 


Security Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp an article entitled “Security 
Risks,” written by Marquis Childs and 
published in the Washington Post of 
February 3, 1954. The subtitle reads 
“Need of Clarification by Administration 
Rises.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Securrry RISKS 
(By Marquis Childs) 


WEED OF CLARIFICATION BY ADMINISTRATION 
RISES 

If the White House Intends, as is now re- 
ported, to give out a breakdown explaining 
the reasons for the dismissal of 2,200 Govern- 
ment employees fired as “security risks" last 
year, it will end a situation that has become 
acutely embarrassing for the administration. 
A recent evening meeting of White House 
staffers is said to have been devoted almost 
entirely to studying how to get off the hook. 

A little background shows why the ad- 
ministration has good reason to be touchy on 
this point. Shortly after he became At- 
torney General, Herbert Brownell, Jr., set cut 
with the cooperation of other Cabinet om- 
cers to work out a new loyalty program. 
Under the Truman administration, in 
Brownell’s view, every employee who was 
dismissed came under the suspicion of dis- 
loyalty whether he was fired for drunkenness, 
incompetence or some other lesser charge. 

When the new Brownell security program 
was announced, a lot was made of the claim 
that it would be fairer, since loyalty cases 
would be lumped with all others and the in- 
dividual charged with being a dubious se- 
curity risk would not be permanently stig- 
matized. To many this seemed a praise- 
worthy objective. It would put the whole 
business on a more sane basis. 

But with the announcement that 2,200 
individuals were fired as security risks last 
year, the emptiness of that claim has been 
made apparent. Republican spokesmen have 
widely advertised that the whole number 
were subversives—pro-Communist or Com- 
munists. This is in the face of every indica- 
tion that the number even remotely 
suspected of disloyalty is probably well under 
10 percent. 

This false figure is apparently to be used 
for political purposes in the coming cam- 
paign. The statements made by responsible 
officials are too numerous to permit any other 
conclusion. 

Bernard M. Shanley, special counsel to the 
President, said in a speech to the Advertising 
Club of New Jersey that “1,456 (this was the 
figure used prior to the 2,200 total) subver- 
sives had been kicked out of Government 
jobs since the President assumed office.” 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
used the 2.200 figure to talk about “security 
risks (who) are no longer using your tax 
money” and in a following sentence declared 
that, “somehow I do not feel too amiably 
inclined toward people who make treason a 
preoccupation.” Senator JOSEPH McCarruy, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, as might have 
been expected, said flatly that “90 percent 
were removed because of Communist con- 
nections and activities.” 

In the amazing speech In which he accused 
not only President Truman but the whole 
Democratic Party of treason, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, talked of 
how nice it was to have a Government that 
was not Infected with spies and traitors and 
then added: “In less than 11 months the 
Justice Department has discovered and dis- 
missed 1,456 security risks planted in the 
Government.” In a leaflet put out for the 
Republican National Finance Committee by 
Carlton Ketchum it is claimed the adminis- 
tration has “gotten rid of nearly 1,500 Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and their iik.” 
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It is simply not possible to have this beth 
ways. Elther the administration's loyalty 
program is, as Brownell originally claimed, 
a more fair way to weed out incompetents 
and misfits without tagging them with the 
label of treason, or it is a political device to 
exploit the fear of communism in Govern- 
ment by building up the total of all dis- 
missals and even, as the evidence indicates, 
voluntary resignations, to make a formidable 
bogey. 

Reporters have persistently tried to get a 
breakdown of the 2,200 figure. When Brown- 
ell, who has made himself more unpopular 
with working reporters than anyone who 
has come to this town in many years, finally 
heid a press conference he was compelled to 
say no in a variety of ways to all requests for 
exact information about the categories of 
those dismissed. The runaround has been 
from the President to the Civil Service Com- 
mission to Brownell and back again. 

The only way to end this embarrassment 18 
for the White House to give out a complete 
and correct breakdown of the dismissals. 
This may be momentarily awkward for those 
who have played the numbers racket to 
make the public believe that hundreds of 
subversives were unearthed by the new ad- 
ministration, 

But nothing short of such a breakdown 
can restore confidence in the basic integrity 
of the administration. Nor will this matter 
quietly dle away. The effort to get the truth 
will continue. And each time the President 
is asked for information to which the pub- 
lic is legitimately entitled, the embarrass- 
ment of the deception will be more acute. 


Tke Moral Climate of America Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the student body of the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., through its student society, 
the Society of Inquiry, has drafted a 
statement of principles relative to their 
beliefs concerning the moral climate in 
America today. 

They have commended it to the pages 
of the Recorp as representative of the 
thinking of one of the authorized di- 
vinity schools of the Reformed Church 
in America. 

It is our Nation's oldest theological 
seminary with a continuous history, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement by the stu- 
dent body printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT BY THE StrupeNT Bony or New 
BRUNSWICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Out of our deep Christian concern to re- 
late the demands of the Gospel to contempo- 
rary history, we, the student body (the So- 
clety of Inquiry) of New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary, submit the following state- 
ment: 

We begin by reaffirming our basic Christian 
conviction that God who reigns supreme over 
His creation also manifests His power as the 
judge and arbiter of history. Therefore, our 
first concern must be with finding His will 
for our day. Was not Christ rejected by 
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those who, blinded by their fears, could not 
Giscern the signs of the times? Let us then 
in et our history as falling within the 
framework of God's judging and redeeming 
activity, We must not allow blindness and 
fear to obscure our vision. 

That which characterizes the period in 
which God has called us to live is fear and 
anxiety where man feels hopeless, rootless, 
and unstable. This is understandable in the 
light of the world revolution which treatens 
us on every hand. After 40 tumultuous 
years in which men have tried to settle 

ings by force of arms we now find our 
World divided into two camps, facing each 
Other across a chasm of fear, regarding one 
another with suspicion, hatred, and fear, as 
they contemplate the awful possibilities of 
atomic annihilation toward which we seem 

be irresistibly drawn by seemingly relent- 
less forces. God's children are on both sides 
Of this chasm and we must affirm that His 
Judging and redeeming activity is every- 
where at work, 


DiMeult as it is the church must bring 
God's will to bear upon this situation and 
interpret our times in the light of the word 
or God. The Gospel is the revelation of the 
Christ of God who relates Himself to history 
in two ways: Either as Judge if men refuse 
Him. or as redeemer if men accept Him. To 
the church is committed this Gospel. The 
church is the body of Christ and to Him she 
Owes her supreme allegiance. She must 
therefore not equate herself with any na- 
tion, culture, or class. By her nature the 
church is the “salt,” the leaven,“ and the 

light’; she is moreover the conscience of 
the state. She has a prophetic function to 
Tul She must examine the state in the 
ight of her Gospel. 


í God created man in His image. He seeks 
hrough the reconciling work of the Re- 
deemer to restore in men that image dis- 
torted by sin, Committing to us the min- 
18 Of reconciliation Christ commands us 
Š love our neighbor. Each man, even our 
nemp. is a brother for whom Christ died. 
fulfilling our task as ministers of recon- 
tion, in answering the command to love, 
wh must resist every sort of totalitarianism 
ether of church or state. The Individual 
must never be lost in the mass. Therefore, 
Must stand opposed to current factions 
u Our Government which would sacrifice the 
Tigħts of the individual on the altar of se- 
y. Man must not be treated as a com- 
ey. to be expended by the state at will. 
Oday as our Nation reacts in fear to the 
T€volutionary forces in our world, we must 
ist as Christian men that the basic rights 
ich are guaranteed in our Constitution 
Shall not be set aside. We must protest the 
dure which allows uncorroborated testi- 
mony before a committee of the Legislature 
damage people's lives and reputations 
Without recourse to due process of law, We 
Must seek to dispel the thickening atmos- 
Phere of suspicion and fear where good men 
ho pray, and work, and speak for love, 
2 and justice, are in danger ot being 
andered when they speak out as witnesses 
à better way. We must act not only to 
harge our duties as citizens, but more 
- Particularly because the love of Christ con- 
a DS us to insist that those for whom He 
‘Ginn shall not be mishandled, abused, or 
graded. 
Ý Finally, the church must proclaim to the 
Srld that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is its 
aa true hope. The totalitarian forces we 
w Oppose are in part a judgment upon 
wel church for her failure to bring the full 
eight of the Gospel to bear upon every 
tye. of human relations. At times she has 
le n condoned suppression of underprivi- 
e Peoples, Inequality, and injustice. The 
urch must do all within her power to re- 
— men from the shackles of ignorance, 
mist W. disease; and slavery. The church 
Ust be true to her Lord who came to preach 
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good news to the poor, to proclaim release to 
the captives, and recovery of sight to the 
blind, and to set at liberty those that are 
oppressed. Channels through which the 
church may be active are her World Council 
of Churches, the United Nations, as well as 
her denominational agencies. 

The church ought not to remain silent 
and submissive in fear that the world will 
destroy her. The church does not derive her 
message nor her task from the world. She 
clings in faith to her sovereign and victori- 
ous Lord, whose she is and whom she serves. 


Dr. Charles G. Hayden, Executive Director 
of Massachusetts Medical Service, 
Testifies Before House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on the 
Methods of Paying Physicians, Patterns 
of Medical Practice, Etc., of the Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Charles G. Hayden, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee to the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a member of the advisory 
committee of the Health Information 
Foundation, testified before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
today regarding the various methods of 
paying physicians under the Blue Shield 
plan, as well as the patterns of medical 
practice that are in effect in this and 
other countries. His testimony is highly 
important and in part is as follows: 

METHODS OF FAYING PHYSICIANS 


There are two basic methods of compen- 
sating physicians for their services under a 
medical care plan. These are fee-for-serv- 
ice and salary, capitation, or both. 

Under the fee-for-service method of pay- 
ment the physician receives a predetermined 
fee for each service or closely related group 
of services rendered. Thus, he is compen- 
sated directly in proportion to the amount 
and type of work he does, This method of 
payment, which ts traditional in this coun- 
try, is the method used by Blue Shield plans 
and private insurance company plans. 

The chief limitation imposed by the fee- 
for-service method of payment is that those 
aspects of medical care rendered by physi- 
cians that are subject to abuse by patients, 
physicians, or both, cannot be covered by a 
medica] care plan using this method unless 
certain technical devices that limit or avold 
abuse are employed. 

The salary method of payment is so fa- 
miliar as to need no elucidation, It is util- 
ized principally by clinics. 

The capitation method of payment, which 
is employed in Great Britain for family phy- 
sicians, is less well known in this country. 
Under this method, the physician receives 
an annual fee—about 62.81 in Great Brit- 
ain—for ench person on his list or panel, 
In exchange for this annual fee the physi- 
cian is expected to render, within the limits 
of his competence, all the services required 
(requested) by the persons on his panel, 
Although in Great Britain the capitation 
method of payment is used to pay individual 
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family physicians and the salary method of 
payment is used to pay individual specialists, 
both of these methods are said to be best 
adapted to group practice with integration 
of family physicians and specialists and as- 
sociated prepayment. 

The chief defect of salary and capitation 
is that they subject physicians to unlimited 
services for limited, predetermined compen- 
sation. By so doing they undermine initia- 
tive and, therefore, tend to lower the quality 
of medical care. 

While the salary method of payment, or a 
combination of salary and capitation, may 
provide acceptable remuneration under pri- 
vate auspices for the full-time services of 
physicians on a restricted scale or for the 
part-time services of physicians on a more 
extensive scale, it is doubtful whether either 
method will ever appeal to a significant num- 
ber of practicing physicians in this country. 

As I have indicated, unlimited access to 
certain aspects of medical care is not insur- 
able. For this reason, a Federal compulsory 
health insurance program cannot utilize the 
fee-for-service method of payment, unless, 
of course, the fees for abusable services are 
reduced to absurdity. Because it is not 
feasible politically for a Federal program in 
this field to restrict the scope of benefits to 
those services that are insurable or to im- 
pose coinsurance features, and because the 
fee-for-service method of payment is not 
adaptable, salary, capitation, or both must 
be employed. If, as is estimated, 85 percent 
of the population would be covered by the 
program, there would be virtually no private 
practice. Consequently, a physician would 
be forced to practice under the program if 
he wished to remain in the practice of medi- 
cine. But to practice under the program he 
would have to submit to unlimited services 
for limited, predetermined compensation 
which would be the subject of bargaining be- 
tween the medica] profession and the officials 
who operate the program. While certain 
groups within the population may be able to 
bargain successfully with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I do not conceive of the medical 
profession being in this category. Certainly 
the recent experience of general practitioners 
in Great Britain in their protracted negotia- 
tions with the Government concerning re- 
muneration has been anything but encour- 
aging. 

In order for a compulsory health insurance 
plan to obtain the kind of control that it 
needs over finances and personnel two main 
ingredients are required. These are group 
practice with integration of the general 
practitioner and capitation, salary, or both, 
Perhaps it is not a coincidence that those 
who advocate compulsory health insurance: 
are also those who condemn fee-for-service 
and what they disparagingly call the solo 
practice of medicine. 

Complete medical care is composed of 
many elements including hospital services, 
drugs, dressings, appliances, and the services 
of physicians, dentists, nurses, technicians, 
and social workers. Of all these elements 
there are only two which do not readliy lend 
themselves to the application of unit finan- 
cial values, These are the services of physi- 
clans and dentists. While it is not dificult 
to compute the cost of a patient-day in a 
hospital, the value of an aspirin tablet, or the 
wages or salary to be paid a nurse or techni- 
cian, it is virtually impossible to make a 
similar determination of the value of sery- 
ices rendered by a physician in the private 
practice of medicine. It is for this reason 
that Blue Shield plans derive great strength - 
from the fact that, within the confines of a 
reasonable premium structure, participating 
physicians establish the level of their own 
remuneration. 

In Massachusetts, Elue Shield fees are 
established by more than 50 physicians 
representing 17 specialties. These physicians 
are designated by their own specialty groups 
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and not by Blue Shield or the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

It might be expected that physicians, in 
establishing fees, would be overly generous 
in their own behalf but such has not been 
the case in Massachusetts. As a matter of 
fact, just the opposite has been true. Under 
our low-income plan, an appendectomy com- 
mands $75, a tonsillectomy $25. Under our 
middle-income plan, the figures are $125 and 
$50, respectively. 

PATTERNS OF MEDICAL PRACTICE 


There are two basic patterns of medical 
practice in the United States. These are in- 
dividual practice by general practitioners and 
specialists and group practice by specialists 
or by specialists and general practitioners. 
As you know, individual practice by general 
practitioners and specialists is far and away 
the most common. 

The pattern of practice best suited to a 
prepayment plan is group practice by spe- 
cialists or by specialists and general prac- 
titioners who are compensated on a salary 
basis, capitation basis, or both, Once the 
number of physicians and the number of 
prospective patients is known, the calcula- 
tion of subscription charges is a simple mat- 
ter of addition and division. Furthermore, 
by subjecting the physicians to unlimited 
services for limited, predetermined, compen- 
sation, comprehensive benefits can be pro- 
vided. As noted previously, this is referred 
to as colnsurance on the part of the phy- 
sician, 

Although it is possible for Blue Shield 
plans to adapt themselves to any pattern of 
medical practice, they are all associated with 
individual practice by general practitioners, 
specialists, and groups of specialists who are 
compensated on a fee-for-service basis by 
both the plans and the general public. Here 
the establishment of benefits and the cal- 
culation of subscription charges is more com- 
Plicated because recognized insurance prin- 
ciples must be brought into play. 

During the past few years I have found 
it necessary to become familiar with all of 
the major Federal legislative proposals in the 
field of health and with most of the govern- 
mental and nongovernmental reports bear- 
ing upon the social and economic aspects 
of medical care. One of the outstanding 
themes that I have found recurring over and 
over again is that medicine today is so com- 
plicated that the individual physician is 
hopelessly lost. Therefore, every effort 
should be made to encourage group prac- 
tice, especially prepaid group practice with 
integration of salaried general practitioners 
and specialists. 

Because I expect to spend the rest of my 
life in medical administration, my interest 
in group practice has been and still is aca- 
demic. Like most people I have been im- 
pressed by the accomplishments of the Mayo 
Clinic, the Lahey Clinic and similar types 
of organizations, but it was hard for me to 
see how Institutions such as these could 
function as family physicians. In fact, I 
became so puzzied that I began to wonder 
whether those who were advocating group 
practice so ardently were really interested 
in group practice for any reason other than 
that it makes it easier for a prepayment 
mechanism to work. 

4s far as I have been able to determine, 
the first authoritative article critical of the 
concept that group practice by corps of 
specialists or specialists and general prac- 
titioners can provide the kind of medical 
care that the people of this country should 
expect to receive appeared in the Juty 4, 
1953, issue of the Lancet, a British medical 
publication of unquestionable integrity. It 
wag written by Dr. Joseph Collings, a New 
Zealand physician who is an acknowledged 
authority on patterns of medical practice 
throughout the world and it is all the more 
significant because Dr. Collings has no ax to 
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grind and, therefore, can be objective. Be- 
cause his observations are extended I have 
tried to summarize them for you in his own 
words insofar as possible: 

1. The pious hope that it is possible to re- 
integrate medical care by bringing together 
the specialists who look after different parts 
of the body or different ages of man, what- 
ever its theoretical merits, cannot be applied 
except in densely populated urban areas with 
good transport facilities. The physical 
problem of transporting the patient to the 
medical center, or the doctor to the patient's 
home, sets definite limits to centralizing 
health services in this way. 

2, For medical care to really be total, gen- 
eral practitioners must be added to the team 
of specialists. Experience has already shown 
that the status of the general practitioner, 
far from being eleyated by association with 
a powerful group of specialists, is further 
depressed. è 

3. Another practical drawback to total 
group practice is that it duplicates expen- 
sive and elaborate medical resources. Per- 
haps America can afford this but other coun- 
tries certainly cannot. 

4. The theory of reintegrating medical care 
by bringing together the diferent special- 
ties is attractive and those who formulated 
it only to find it unworkable in practice 
do not give up easily. The tendency is to 
try to meet the difficulties of centralization 
and communication by pushing the general 
practitioners back into the wilderness where 
they can act as recrultment and referral 
points for the specialists working at the 
medical center. In places where experiments 
in total group practice have failed, subtotal 
practice has been adopted as a substitute, 

This form of organization is destructive 
to the aims of group practice. Here are 
some examples of the fate befalling general 
practitioners caught in this form of organ- 
ization in a large city in the United States: 

(a) On joining the group the general prac- 
titioner agrees to yield all responsibility for 
obstetric care to the specialist obstetricians 
at the medical center; in practice he finds 
himself doing the emergency and home-call 
work (for miscarriages, etc.) for patients who 
are otherwise not his responsibility. 

(b) In some 20 major groups the general 
practitioners first agreed to yield responsi- 
bility for the care of children from birth 
to 2 years of age to the pediatrician; this 
age limit was then pushed successively to 
6 years, to 12, and then to 14. With his 
responsibility thus limited, the practitioner 
cannot possibly be the focus of family medi- 
cine. His work is also cut down in other 
directions. 

(c) He naturally ylelds all surgery to the 
surgeon, and soon he finds that he no longer 
sutures a simple cut or opens a superficial 
abscess. 

(d) With Internist physicians on hand at 
the medical center he is soon expected to 
refer to them all save the most trivial med- 
ical cases, and the same holds good for psy- 
ehlatric and gynecological cases. 

(e) Finally, because the center ls designed 
to handle a large number of patients and 
the general practitioner has only his own 
surgery, he finds himself sending patients 
to the pathologist, instead of collecting the 
necessary specimens and sending those along. 

5. If specialist services are centralized and 
the general practitioner works alone, true 
group practice is destroyed, however free his 
access to specialist. centers may be. Such 
development is doubly dangerous and de- 
structive when it grows up as a result of a 
well-intentioned movement toward the un- 
attainable ideal of total group practice. 

This is no theoretical criticism; it is a 
factual account of what has happened, de- 
spite thoughtful endeavors to prevent it. 
In groups organized on this basis, about 40 
percent of the work is done by general prac- 
titloners and 60 percent by specialists, which 
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hardly suggests Integrated care of the pa- 
tient. At the very least the proportion of 
work and responsibility should be reversed, 

6. I [Collings] have analyzed similar 
trends and their results in Great Britain and 
New Zealand, where they cume about with- 
out the aid of well-intentioned endeavors to 
integrate medical services along these lines, 
I have found that any medical-care organi- 
zation based primarily on specialist care— 
whether inside or outside the hospital— 
rather than on general practice is wasteful, 
is professionally undesirable in many ways, 
and does not provide a satisfactory personal 
medical service. 

7. Dr. Collings advocates group practice by 
from 2 to 5 general practitioners. He says 
that there is abundant evidence demon- 
strating that such groups, when properly 
organized and employing clerical and nurs- 
ing assistance, can provide personal medical 
care at a very high level meeting perhaps as 
much as 90 percent of the needs of the 
average patient. 

It is not my wish to Involve the committee 
in an evaluation of patterns of medical prac- 
tice, but I do feel that it is important for 
the committee to have as wide a view as 
possible of the relationship between pat- 
terns of medical practice and prepayment 
mechanisms. The fact that a certain pat- 
tern of practice makes it easier for a prepay- 
ment mechanism to work is not a good 
enough reason to change the pattern of prac- 
tice and although I am not even remotely 
suggesting that total group practice or sub- 
total group practice has been or is being 
advocated in this country for this reason, 
the possibility must be in any 
reasonable evaluation of prepayment plans 
particularly when those who would alter the 
prevailing pattern of practice are asking the 
Federal Government for money with which 
to accomplish their ends. 

I wish to assure the committee that Blue 
Shield plans are content to take the practice 
of medicine as they find it knowing full well 
that within the confines of their own finan- 
cial resources they can adapt themselves 
readily to any pattern of practice that their 
sponsoring physicians may see fit to evolve. 


SERVICE BENEFITS 


The majority of Blue Shield plans provide 
service benefits. This means that participat- 
ing physicians make no additional charge for 
covered services rendered to individuals or 
familtes with annual incomes less than pre- 
established amounts. 


I am acquainted with the arguments for 
and against service benefits. I have also had 
considerable experience administering a serv- 
ice benefit plan. In my opinion, a medical- 
care plan cannot be effective unless it pro- 
vides service benefits for a significant pro- 
portion of its membership. I say this not 
because I believe that service benefits are 
necessary to protect plan members, but be- 
cause I believe that service benefits help 
honest, consclentious physicians protect 
themselves from their less scrupulous col- 
leagues. 

It is my conviction gained through experi- 
ence that where finances are concerned, the 
vast majority of physicians are honest, fair, 
and reasonable, and that, except for the 
gouging of a few robber barons, almost every 
unpleasantness concerning fees is due to 
misunderstanding on the part of patient, 
physician, or both. If all physicians were 
ās most physicians are, we could forget about 
service benefits. 

In Massachusetts we have two plans—one 
with a family income limit of $3,000 and an- 
other with a limit of $5,000. The scope of 
benefits is the same under both plans but 
the level of fees and subscription charges is 
higher for the $5,000 plan than for the 
$3,000 plan. 

According to wage records in Massachu- 
setts our income limits provide service ben- 
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efits for essentially 85 percent of the work- 

Population. Because we permit sub- 
"cribers to choose the plan that best suits 
their individual needs, we have succeeded in 
fearing our subscription charges to ability 
to prepay, 

Our 85,000 plan, which became available 
generally on January 1, 1951, was our an- 
Swer to inflation. In the present economy 
Our $3,000 plan is subsidized by the medical 
Profession for individuals and families with 
low incomes. 

ENROLLMENT PRACTICES 
The vast bulk of Blue Sheld members join 
hrough group enroliment. Because it is 

neither practical nor socially desirable for 
Blue Shield plans to insist upon high enroll- 
ment percentages, they typically protect 
themselves from a preponderance of poor 
risks by imposing waiting periods on ob- 
Stetrical services, tonsillectomies, and, in 
s0me instances, also on specific conditions 


likely to be of common occurrence, chronic 


duration, or both, Walting periods vary 
among the plans, the common maximum 
being 1 year. Where satisfactory percentage 
requirements are achieved, waiting periods 
are usually waived. 

Most Blue Shield plans arrange for non- 
group enrollment of individuals and families 
not associated with an eligible group. In 
Massachusetts nongroup applicants com- 
Plete a health statement on the basis of 
Which the application is accepted, rejected, 
Or accepted with a waiver of known condi- 
tions Ukely to require treatment. In addi- 
tion a 1-year waiting period is imposed on 
*pecified conditions. Although applicants 
must be less than 65 years of age, our experi- 
€nce seems to indicate that this limitation 
can be done away with. 

It is not difficult to enroll people in Blue 
Shield plans. The problem is to keep them 
enrolled when they lose their income. Al- 
though members who leave their place of 
€mployment may retain their coverage, not 
all of them do so. In Massachusetts the 
annual ratio of cancellations to total mem- 

fp is 1.23 percent.- About one-half of 
those who relinquish their memberships do 
80 for lack of funds; the remainder drop out 
Tor a variety of reasons such as death, re- 
Mmoval to another State, transfer to other 
Coverage, etc. 

There have been instances in Massachu- 
letts where the State or local welfare agency 
hag continued to pay subscription charges 
for persons out of work but this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule because hospital 
and medical care is available to such agencies 
at rates considerably lower than those paid 
by Biue Cross and Blue Shield. Under the 
law in Massachusetts welfare agencies are 
required to pay no more than $14 per day 
for care rendered in a hospital. This amount 
does not today cover the cost of hospital 
Care let alone the additional cost of physi- 
Clans’ services. 

In my opinion, it is unlikely that as Blue 
Shield plans extend the scope of their bene- 
fits and as payments for medical care by 
governmental agencies at all levels more 
Closely approximate the cost of such care, 

incentive of such agencies to: assume 

ue Cross and Blue Shield subscription 

Charges for their beneficiaries will be en- 
hanced. 


Today virtually every person in Massachu- 
Setts who has not already done so can enroll 
in Blue Cross-Blue Shield or in a medical 
Care plan underwritten by commercial in- 
Surance companies. If with the present rate 
of enroliment—which in Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield alone runs between 150,000 and 200,- 

per year—some satisfactory mechanism 
Could be found to salvage those members 
Who drop their coverage for financial rea- 
Sons, it would not be long until virtually 
every person in the Commonwealth could 
enjoy substantial protection against the 
Costs of medical care. 
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QUALITY OF SERVICES 

The assertion that Blue Shield plans exert 
little or no contro} over the quality of serv- 
ices rendered by participating physicians is 
true. Blue Shield plans pretend to neither 
omniscience nor omnipotence. They assume 
that medical schools do a creditable job and 
that State licensing boards take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously. They also believe 
strongly that patients should be permitted 
to choose their own physicians. Because the 
vast majority of practicing physicians in this 
country are participating, the services cov- 
ered by Blue Shield plans are qualitatively 
neither better nor worse than those available 
to nonmembers in the same community. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Blue Shield plans have been devised by 
the medical profession to help individuals 
and families meet unexpected and financially 
significant bills for physicians’ services. It 
is for this reason that they are grafted upon 
the prevailing mode of medical practice in 
this country which is individual practice 
by family physicians and specialists on a 
fee-for-service basis. Less than 3 percent 
of the physicians in this country are cur- 
rently engaged in group practice and most 
of these are specialists associated with groups 
that use the fee-for-service method of bill- 
ing patients. 

The two areas of financial consequence in 
which Blue Shield plans are said to be de- 
linguent—ambulatory diagnostic services 
and home and office calis for serious or pro- 
longed iliness—are being narrowed in ways 
that eliminate the possibility of unwar- 
ranted abuse by patients, physicians, or both. 
Abuse by any segment of a plan’s member- 
ship or by any of its participating physicians 
imposes an unwarranted financial burden 
upon the rest of the plan’s membership. 

Whether or not Blue Shield plans include 
benefits for periodic health examinations and 
other certain or near-certain prophylactic 
measures will depend upon the willingness 
of the public to reimburse Blue Shield for 
the cost of such services plus an administra- 
tive charge. Similarly, whether or not 
minor surgery and other services of little 
financial consequence shouid be included 
also will be determined by the public. 

One of the few problems of consequence 
with which Blue Shield plans are faced is 
that of retaining members who leave their 
place of employment permanently or who are 
unemployed temporarily. Most important 
in this category are persons who are retired 
under a compulsory formula and persons who 
are drawing unemployment compensation 
during periods of temporary dislocation. It 
bears repeating that voluntary prepayment 
of hospital and physician bills could be ex- 
tended to virtually the entire population ina 
relatively short period of time if some accept- 
able mechanism could be devised to rescue 
the memberships of those who suffer abrupt 
curtailment of income. 

Another problem, relatively minor but ex- 
ceedingly irritating, is the inability of Fed- 
eral employees to have their subscription 
charges deducted from their pay. 

It probably will not be feasible for govern- 
mental welfare agencies to deal with volun- 
tary prepayment plans until such time as 
welfare agencies are called upon to pay the 
full cost of hospital and physician services. 

An outstanding characteristic of Blue 
Shield plans is their ability to stand on their 
own feet financially. It is partly for this 
reason that they do not look with favor upon 
any suggestion that their benefit structure or 
method of operation be subsidized. To put 
it another way, within their own resources, 
Blue Shield plans are in a position to offer 
virtually any scope of benefits that may be 
in the public interest and they will work 
diligently and cooperatively with any govern- 
mental agency that wishes to purchase such 
benefits for any individuals or families for 
whom the agency has assumed complete or 
partial economic responsibility. 
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As would be expected there are very few 
nonphysicians who possess an understand- 
ing of medical practice in its many and varied 
ramifications. Similarly, there are very few 
physicians who are famillar with corporate 
administration, actuarial principles, under- 
writing requirements, public relations, or 
mass salesmanship. Consequently, it can be 
predicted that, while the medical profession 
should not and will not relinquish ultimate 
control over its destiny insofar as medical 
prepayment plans are concerned, more and 
more nonphysicians will be brought into 
Blue Shield plans at the policymaking level. 


Dr. Charles G. Hayden, Executive Direc- 
tor of Massachusetts Medical Service, 
Testifies Before House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Charles G, Hayden, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee to the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a member of the advisory 
committee of the Health Information 
Foundation, testified before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
today regarding the Blue Shield medical 
care plan as it operates in the United 
States and in particular in the State of 
Massachusetts. His testimony is highly 
important and in part is as follows: 

THE TESTIMONY OF Dr. CHARLES G. HAYDEN 

BEFORE THE HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 2, 1954 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Dr. Charles G. Hayden, full- 
time executive director of Massachusetts 
Medical Service, one of the oldest and largest 
Blue Shield plans in the country. I am a 
physician licensed to practice medicine in 
Minnesota, and registered to practice medi- 
cine in Massachusetts. I am a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, where prior to 
my medica] training 1 spent. several years in 
anthropology and sociology. 

I appear here today along with Mr. Frank 
Smith as a representative of Blue Shield 
medical care plans which is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the 78 Blue Shield plans in the 
United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada, 

I believe you will agree with me that dur- 
ing the few short years that they have been 
in operation, Blue Shield plans have made 
tremendous progress. Rowe ver, to my mind, 
this progress is merely an indication of the 
fact that they are now in possession of the 
fundamental knowledge and techniques nec- 
essary to permit them to do any job that 
the pubiic may reasonably expect of them. 

It goes without saying that Blue Shield 
plans would have accomplished nothing 
without the support of the practicing physi- 
cians of this country and I wish here to pay 
them the compliment that is their due. 

The following presentation is something 
of an elaboration of the material that I had 
the privilege of presenting to the President's 
Commission on the Henlth Needs of the Na- 
tion. You will note that I have limited 
myself to brief discussions of the major char- 
acteristics of Blue Shicld plans and that 
where expedient I have brought into the dis- 
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cussion certain concepts that bear upon the 
subject of prepayment as a Whole. 
PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 

During the past several years Blue Shield 
plans have been subjected to criticism be- 
cause they are directly or indirectly under 
the control of State or local medical societies. 
In my opinion, such criticism is unrealistic. 

Practically without exception professional 
and trade organizations in this country have 
been formed for the purpose of advancing 
the public interest through development of 
what they consider to be the enlightened 
self-interest of thelr members. Labor un- 
ions are a good example of this type of or- 

tion and thousands of others could be 
cited including those of the medical pro- 
fession. 

In the scientific field there exist measur- 
Ing sticks and evaluators the accuracy of 
which is not open to serious question, Any- 
one who would argue that there are 13 inches 
in a foot or 3 quarts In a gallon would 
be branded immediately as a doit. In the 
field of human relations, however, general 
agreement on measuring sticks and evalua- 
tors is not always easy to obtain. It ts for 
this reason that the interests of labor unions 
and the interests of the medical profession 
might be in conflict, 

Labor unions are opposed to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They call it a slave-labor law. 
At the same time they favor a Federal com- 
pulsory health insurance law, which in the 
eyes of the medical profession would be a 
slave-labor law for physicians. The Ameri- 
can Legion ts also opposed to Federal com- 
pulsory health insurance but it favors Fed- 
eral aid for medical education which is op- 
posed by the American Medical Association. 
Perhaps some day we shall have measuring 
sticks and evaluators in the field of human 
relations that will pass inexorably upon the 
validity of conflicting claims but that day 
is not now. In the meantime, we should try 
to understand the other fellow's viewpoint 
and ascertain his motives for only with com- 
plete understanding and honorable motives 
on the part of all groups concerned can we 
bulld the kind of structure that will ade- 
quately serve the health needs of all the 

ple. 

Most Blue Shield plans undertake to pro- 
vide services of physicians instead of cash 
with which a patient may purchase such 
services. Now, this is an exceedingly im- 
portant distinction, because any agency that 
makes services available must of necessity 
exercise some control over those who render 
the services. This is one of the reasons why 
the medical profession is opposed to Federal 
compulsory health insurance. 

Under the old-age and survivors’ Insurance 
program, the Federal Government collects 
money from people, and then if certain con- 
ditions are met, it gives money back to them. 
Basically this is a simple cash transaction, 
and the recipient can do what he pleases 
with the money. Under Federal compulsory 
health insurance, however, the Federal Goy- 
ernment also proposes to collect the money 
but instead of returning money to patients 
requiring medical care, it would undertake 
to provide the personal services of physi- 
clans. How this could be done without im- 
posing controls on the medical profession 
I, as the administrator of a medical-care 
plan, cannot understand. 

Because most Blue Shield plans make 
available the services of physicians, it is only 
natural that the medical profession should 
be greatly concerned with the question of 
where the ultimate control of such an un- 
dertaking should reside. Even during the 
early days of the Blue Shield movement 
there were physicians who, while grappling 
with organizational problems, sensed that 
they were dealing with forces capable of 
generating unprecedented momentum, 

In October 1941, Dr. James C. McCann, 
then chairman of the committee on prepaid 
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medical costs insurance of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, stated in a report to 
the council of the society: 

“With reference to the establishment of a 
corporate structure, we must give serious at- 
tention to the constitution of corporate 
structure and to the medico-economic sig- 
nificance of practicing medicine under a con- 
tract with a legal entity known as a cor- 
poration. 

“The corporation that we envision may be 
potentially a most powerful organization, If 
it should bring in a large portion of the 
7.000 resident physicians of Massachusetts, if 
it should bring in somewhere around 50 
percent of the 4 million residents of the 
State, and if it should bring in all the funds 
that are turned over at present in the dis- 
tribution of medical services between these 
groups, it could be one of the most powerful 
corporate structures in Massachusetts.” 

Dr. McCann was prophetic. Blue Shield in 
Massachusetts now covers 1,543,688 persons, 
and in 1953 paid out $16,680,030 for physi- 
cians’ services. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Dr. McCann was concerned over the im- 
pact that such an undertaking might make 
upon the practice of medicine in Massachu- 
setts. He continues: 

“The one most important thing to keep in 
mind is the question wherein will control 
of the corporation reside? By what means 
will the physicians maintain their control of 
this corporate structure. * * + 

“The physicians of the State, who are in 
complete control of the profession of medi- 
cine, are planning to place a large part of 
their practice under the control of a corpora- 
tion by the medium of contract. There is 
no stock ownership so that we cannot control 
this corporation through the medium of 
stock ownership. We have to adopt other 
measures of control if we are to protect our 
inalienable interests.” The inalienable in- 
terests referred to above are described by 
Dr. McCann as follows: 


“T think we must insist that the contribu- 
tion of the physician transcends the contri- 
bution represented by the premiums of the 
subscribers, which are only a lien or claim 
for completion of the contract, The sub- 
scriber contribution is not so-called ‘risk 
capital,’ any more than your premiums to a 
stock life-insurance company represent risk 
capital or an ownership claim. We are con- 
tributing the body of knowledge possessed by 
the whole medical profession, and the ac- 
quisition and use of that knowledge and 
skill by the indivfdual physician. This 
knowledge, skill, and practice represent, we 
should insist, capital knowledge that is of 
major importance in the operation of any 
medical-service corporation. Certainly, our 
knowledge is patentable—consider insulin 
and viosterol; however, our ideals do not 
permit universal patenting, and our progress 
is a universal gift to mankind. * * 80 
that as your committee tried to perform 
the character of this corporation, It seemed 
equitable to us that, on the basis of busi- 
ness practices, the right of physicians to con- 
trol judiciously the corporation should not 
be questioned.” 

I have cited the above quotations because 
they epitomize the hopes and fears of those 
pioneers whose idealistic efforts were largely 
responsible for launching what has turned 
out to be a most significant instrument in 
the field of medical care. These men were 
sailing on an uncharted sea; consequently, 
they did what they thought best to assure 
a successful voyage. Under similar circum- 
stances it is hard for me to understand how 
any group would have acted otherwise in 
the establishment of a corporation or similar 
agency designed to make the services of its 
members available to a large segment of the 
population, 

In Massachusetts the board of directors 
is composed of 15 members who serve with- 
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out financial compensation. Only 5 of the 
15 are physicians. All of the directors are 
elected by the executive committee of the 
council of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, which is composed of 1 member from 
each of the 19 districts of the Society and 
the 5 officers of the State society. It is re- 
quired that the State society nominate at 
least a majority of directors. 

The 5 physicians on the board plus 1 
nonphysician constitutes a central profes- 
sional service committee, which has juris- 
diction over matters vitally affecting the 
practice of medicine. Policy regarding such 
matters, when voted by the board, must be 
submitted to the executive committee of the 
council of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety 30 days prior to implementation, except 
that establishment of income limits is re- 
served to the council itself. 

Currently the board is composed of 2 for- 
mer State officials, 2 personnel officers, 2 
labor representatives, 3 industrialisits, 1 
banker, and 5 physicians. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans are a 
unique development in the field of medical 
care. Here, for the first time in history, the 
major sources of medical care—hospitals and 
physiclans—have taken it upon themselves 
to make their services available to essentially 
the entire population without the interpo- 
sition of a third party imbued with the in- 
terests and motives other than those which 
traditionally have characterized our hospital 
system and our medical profession. In my 
opinion, this unique development has de- 
rived much of its strength from the fact 
that from the first hospitals and physicians 
have known that their interests were fully 
protected. Perhaps, in retrospect, the pre- 
cautions taken were more elaborate than 
they needed to be, but the medical profes- 
sion, Just as any other group in the popu- 
lation, should not buy a pig in a poke If 
it can avold doling so. 

And now a prediction to end this portion 
of my presentation. As Blue Shield plans 
become more mature and as understanding 
between physicians and nonphysicians be- 
comes more pronounced, there will be greater 
and greater nonphysician participation in 
Blue Shield plans at the policymaking level. 

SCOPE OF BENEFITS 

Speaking broadly Blue Shield plans tend 
to operate in accordance with accepted in- 
surance principles which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. There must exist laws of mathematical 
probability which are applicable so that the 
insuror may be able to determine in advance 
just how often the event insured against 
will occur. 

2. A person must stand to lose financially 
by occurrence of the event against which he 
wishes to be insured. 

3. There must be a large number of inde- 
pendent policyholders, 

4. The risk must be important enough to 
justify paying premiums. 

5. The event to be insured against must be 
uncertain of occurrence insofar as the policy- 
holder is concerned. 

6. The Insurance itself must not immeas- 
urably increase the risk. 

From the standpoint of the public, the 
most important characteristica of any med- 
ical-care plan are its scope of benefits and 
its cost. During these hearlngs you have 
undoubtedly heard a lot about plans that 
provide what are called comprehensive bene- 
fits through groups of salaried physicians 
and no doubt you have also been given 
some idea of what comprehensive benefits 
cost subscribers. Assuming a similar fa- 
vorable selection of risks, it is possible for 
a Blue Shield plan such as we have in Mas- 
sachusetts to duplicate these benefits as well 
as thelr cost. That this has not been done 
is due mainly to the following realities which, 
as a practical matter, must be faced: 
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1. There is no evidence that the public gen- 
erally is ready to pay what comprehensive 
benefits cost. 

2. Within the scope of comprehensive bene- 

ts there are services subject to serious 
abuse which ultimately must be taken into 
account by any medical-care plan no mat- 
ter how organized. 

As stated above, Blue Shield plans tend 
to operate within the confines of accepted 
insurance principles. This means that cer- 

services rendered by physicians should 
not be covered completely because they are 
Subject to abuse by patients, physicians, or 
both, because they are certain or near cer- 
tain to occur, or because they are of minor 
economic consequence. 

A major component of ambulatory diag- 
nostic services are laboratory and X-ray 
examinations. If covered completely by a 
medical care plan, it is only a matter of time 
Until its members will demand more exam- 
inations than they need. Similarly, if the 
Members of a plan can have a physician any 
time they want one the tendency is toward 
excessive utilization for minor or imagined 
ailments. 

Much is being sald currently about the 
importance of preventive medicine. In 
terms of physicians’ services, this means 
periodic ħealth examinations and prophy- 
Inxis, Neither of these services is insurable 

use they are certain or near-certain to 
occur. To cover them a plan must Increase 
each premium by whatever amount it costs 
to pay for the periodic examinations or pro- 
phylaxis, plus a charge for administration. 

There are a number of people In this coun- 
try who believe that a medical care plan 
should cover only those services of physicians 

t are of financial consequence. Trans- 
lated into practice this usually means some 
type of coinsurance by the patient. As em- 
Ployed by medical care plans, coinsurance 
may take one or more of several forms; 

1. Benefits for services that are apt to be 
Of small financial consequence, especially 
When budgeted along with food, clothing, 
Tent, and similar items, are excluded alto- 
gether. In this category are to be found 
home and office calls for minor digestive 
und respiratory disturbances, minor surgical 
Conditions, routine periodic health exam- 
watjons, prophylaxis for the so-called chil- 
Gren’s diseases, and similar more or less pre- 
Gictable contingencies. Most Blue Shield 

use this device to a greater or lesser 
extent, 

2. Benefits for services rendered in any ill- 
hess or injury are provided only after the 
Patient has paid the first $25, $50, $100, or 
Some other initial portion of a predetermined 
Maximum amount—say $5,000. In this cate- 
gary is to be found the so-called catastrophic 
Coverage offered by certain private insurance 
companies. 

3. Benefits for services rendered during 

first few days of illness are excluded. 
This device is commonly used by cash sick- 
ness plans where the first week of illness is 
excluded. It is also used by some Blue 
Shield and private insurance company plans 
Where the first 1 or 2 calls in any illness 
treated in the home or office are excluded. 

4. Benefits for any service rendered are 
limited to, say, two-thirds or three-fourths 
Of the cost of individual items of service with 
the patient paying one-third or one-fourth 
ať the time the service is rendered. Here 
again is to be found the catastrophic cover- 
“ge offered by private insurance companies 
and some contracts offered by a few Blue 

Plans. In the case of catastrophic 
Coverage, the insurance company pays two- 

or three-fourths of the bill up to a 
maximum amount after the patient has paid 
an initial portion of the bill. In the case 
ot certain Blue Cross plans, the patient pays 
Part of the daily board-and-room charge 
With the plan paying the rest of the bill. 

5. A less well known form of coinsurance 
is that utilized by medical care plans that 
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provide the services of physicians who are 
on salary, capitation, or both. Here it is 
said that the physician colnsures with the 
patient because the physician is subject to 
unlimited demands upon his services in ex- 
change for limited predetermined compen- 
sation. Most of the plans associated with 
the Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica utilize this form of coinsurance. 

Coinsurance by the patient may be utl- 
lized by a medical care plan to accomplish 
one or both of two results. These are: 

1. It may be applied to all services or to 
specific areas of service for the purpose of 
keeping subscription charges (premiums) at 
the lowest possible level. It is mainly for 
this reason that some Blue Cross plans im- 
pose coinsurance on the daily room-and- 
board charge and that most Blue Shield 
plans exclude home and office calls for medi- 
cal (nonsurgical) conditions, 

2. It may be applied to selected items of 
service to reduce their utilization. If a pa- 
tient has to pay for the first two home or 
office visits, or if he has to pay part of the 
cost of such visits, the theory is that he will 
not abuse them. Similarly, if he has to pay 
half the cost of ambulatory X-ray and lab- 
oratory examinations, he supposedly will not 
ask for unnecessary examinations. 

Blue Shield plans have as their objective 
coverage of those aspects of physicians’ sery- 
ices that are apt to be of financial conse- 
quence. They, therefore, tend to utilize co- 
insurance only to the extent that benefits for 
services which are not apt to be of financial 
consequence are excluded. No Blue Shield 
plan employs coinsurance to any great de- 
gree for the purpose of deterring patients 
from using benefits. To do so would be anti- 
social for the reason that the poor man 
would be penalized while the rich man would 
be subsidized. 

It is said by some that Blue Shield plans 
are all right as far as they go but that they 
don't go far enough. While it is true that 
Blue Shield plans do not yet cover all of the 
services rendered by physicians that are apt 
to be expensive, the gap Is closing rapidly. 
In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, expansion of 
benefits has been a continuing though grad- 
ual process. When it is realized that prior 
to 10 or 12 years ago there was no expe- 
rience in this field upon which to draw, the 
development bas been nothing less than 
astounding, 

In February 1943 the Massachusetts Blue 
Shield plan sold its first contract. This con- 
tract provided benefits for surgical and ob- 
stetrical services in the hospital and for re- 
lated X-ray, anesthesia, and endoscopy, On 
June 1, 1947, benefits for medical (nonsur- 
gical) services in the hospital and for sur- 
gical and obstetrical services outside the hos- 
ptial were added and on September 1, 1950, 
benefits for dental surgery in the hospital 
were also included. Within a matter of days, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield in Massachusetts 
will make available a prolonged Illness con- 
tract which, when added to their existing 
certificates, will provide coverage of virtually 
any illness or injury of financial consequence 
during a period of 2 years or until $5,000 has 
been expended, whichever occurs first. 

Because so much stress is currently being 
placed on preventive medicine, I should like 
to say a few words about it at this point. 

In terms of physicians’ services, preventive 
medicine is coming to mean periodic health 
examinations and prophylaxis. Neither of 
these services are insurable because they are 
certain or near certain to occur. To cover 
them a plan would have to increase each 
premium by whatever amount it cost to pay 
for the examination or prophylaxis plus a 
charge for administration. 

Although Blue Shield plans do not cover 
periodic health examinations, they make a 
significant contribution in the field of pre- 
ventive services. In the first place, Blue 
Shield plans have removed the fear of costly 
treatment which, in the past, is said to have 
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kept alling patients from seeing their physi- 
clans at the first sign of trouble. The ac- 
curacy of this statement can be verified by 
talking with any busy practitioner who sces 
a significant number of insured persons. In 
the second place, a large proportion of the 
services that Blue Shield plans pay for are 
of a preventive nature. In Massachusetts 
the procedures most frequently encountered 
are endoscopics, biopsies, and the removal 
of benign, premalignant, and malignant 
lesions. 

Despite the claim that the expanding dis- 
covery and use of preventive measures—in- 
cluding prophylaxis and periodic health ex- 
aminations—will reduce the incidence of ill- 
ness, I believe the opposite to be true. 
Because preventive measures increase the 
average span of life, more and more persons 
are becoming subject to the degenerative 
processes of aging. These, in turn, will re- 
quire an ever-increasing amount of medical 
attention, much of which will take the form 
of surgical intervention, 

I am aware of the recent claim that older 
people do not use the benefits of medical 
care plans more frequently than younger 
people. This is contrary to our experience 
in Massachusetts; but, assuming it were 
80, it is not dificult to demonstrate that the 
relative cost of such services is substantially 
greater in the case of older people than in 
the case of younger people. 

Consequently, if my reasoning is valid, 
Blue Shield plans can expect a gradual in- 
crease in the utilization of benefits which, 
in my opinion at least, is a good argument 
for limiting benefits to those services that 
are of economic significance and, therefore, 
cannot be easily budgeted. 

PROLONGED ILLNESS 


Extension of Blue Shield (and Blue Cross) 
coverage into the area of prolonged Illness 
is a natural and logical development. Cer- 
tain Blue Shield plans, notably those in Cal- 
{fornia and Texas, have been experimenting 
with this type of coverage for several years 
and, as you know, a few private insurance 
companies now are also underwriting this 
kind of risk. 

Under the commercial insurance policies, 
the member pays all of his medical bills 
until a specified limit is reached—usually 
$300 or $500. Thereafter the company pays 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the remainder 
up to a maximum of $3,000, $5,000, or more, 
Under the California and Texas plans cover- 
age is provided for specified conditions up to 
a maximum. 

Although it is not possible at this time to 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of 
existing plans designed to protect against 
the medical costs of prolonged illness, two 
observations seem warranted: 

1. The bulk of the cost of prolonged ill- 
ness arises out of the unusual expenditures 
required to maintain the patient in a hos- 
pital, in a nursing home, or in the patient's 
own home. If the patient is the main source 
of family income, maintenance of the other 
members of the family is also involved. 

2. Compared to the amount of money re- 
quired for maintenance, the cost of physi- 
cians’ services is relatively insignificant and 
can be covered completely or almost com- 
pletely by Blue Shield plans through a sim- 
ple extension of benefits. ‘ 

The prolonged-illness contract soon to be 
made available by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
in Massachusetts Is designed to provide. coy- 
erage supplemental to that contained in 
their standard contracts. It will protect 
members against most of the cost of pro- 
longed illnesses during a period of 2 years 
from the date of onset of the illness or injury 
or until a total expenditure of 62.000 by Blue 
Shield and $3,000 by Blue Cross has been 
made, whichever occurs first. 

Any member covered by the prolonged- 
illness contract will be entitled to benefits 
for physician-fees and hospital charges while 
hospitalized during 120 days per illness or 
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Injury for any condition, including mental 
conditions requiring shock therapy, or when 
hospitalized during an indefinite period for 
any illness or injury specified in 18 categories 
of conditions. In addition, tke member will 
be entitled to benefits for the following serv- 
ices upon discharge from the hospital if suf- 
fering from any condition listed in the 18 
categories: 

1. Physicians’ fees. 

2. X-ray and radium treatment. 

3. Laboratory and X-ray examinations. 

4. Nursing-home care. 

5. Visiting-nurse service. 

6. Physical therapy. 

T. Drugs, dressings, and appliances. 

The following 18 categories of conditions 
to be covered following discharge from the 
hospital are based primarily upon informa- 
tion derived from the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation of Boston and persons engaged in 
operating nursing homes. Although this list 
is already broad in scope it is anticipated 
that ultimately any condition requiring care 
after discharge from the hospital, if only for 
a short period of time as in the case of acute 
conditions, will be Included: 

1, Acute poliomyelitis and its late effects. 

2. Cancer, including disseminated cancer 
such as lymphoma, myeloma, leukemia, 
aleukemia, and Hodgkin's disease. 

3. Benign neoplasms of the brain or spinal 
cord. 

4. Subacute combined degeneration of the 
spinal cord, 

5. Cerebral hemorrhage, 
thrombosis. 

6. Coronary embolism or thrombosis. 

7. Subarachnoid hemorrhage. 

8. Rheumatic fever or chorea. 

9. Congestive heart fallure. 

10. Active pulmonary tuberculosis with 
Positive sputum or gastric contents. 

11. Ulcerative colitis and regional enter- 
itis. 

12, Cirrhosis of the liver with ascites re- 
quiring paracentesis or following a shunt 
operation. 

13. Chronic nephrosis, or chronic nephritis 
with uremia. 

14. Pemphigus. 

15. Myasthenia gravis. 

16. Amputations where prostheses are in- 
dicated. 

17. Fractures. 

18. Hemiplegia, paraplegia, 
Pplegia. 

Although actuarial determinations are not 
yet final, it is known that the extended cov- 
erage outlined above will add less than $2 
to the combined monthly group subscription 
charge of Blue Cross and Blue Shield in 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr, Frank E. Smith, Director of the Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans, Chicago, 
III., Testifies Before House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
the Blue Shield Medical Care Plans in 
the United States and Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Frank E. Smith, director of the Blue 
Shield medical care plans, Chicago, IL, 
in his testimony today before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
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answered many questions that have been 
asked regarding the operation of the 
Blue Shield medical care plans in the 
United States and Canada, He pre- 
sented data that is highly important. 
His testimony is as follows: 

My name is Frank E. Smith. I am the 
director, with full executive responsibility 
of Blue Shield medical care plan, located in 
Chicago, III. 

Before presenting a description of Blue 
Shield, may I call attention to testimony 
submitted on two previous occasions, which 
may be known or be of some value to the 
committee, 

I refer to data regarding Blue Shield con- 
tained in a report prepared by Dean Clark 
2 years ago for the Senate Subcommittee on 
Health, and testimony given by Dr. Charles 
G. Hayden 1 year ago before the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will 
present my testimony in a series of basic 
questions, In which I belleve your commit- 
tee is interested, and my answers will be 
as brief and factual as I can make them. 

What are Blue Shield medical care plans? 
It's an international association (limited to 
the United States and Canada) of voluntary, 
nonprofit, medically sponsored, medical care 
prepayment plans which apply for member- 
ship and are accepted. 

Acceptance of a plan as a member Is based 
on a plan's conformity with certain stand- 
ards of organization and operation estab- 
lished by the association itself. A copy of 
our membership standards are attached to 
this testimony for examination by the com- 
mittee at its convenience. 

The association is incorporated in Illinois 
as a nonprofit organization, receiving its 
charter in March 1946, with 9 plans serving 
as charter members. 

What is the Blue Shield commission? 

The Blue Shield commission, elected an- 
nually by the member plans of the associa- 
tion, is the governing body of Blue Shield 
medical care plans, comparable to a board 
of directors or board of trustees in other 
corporate bodies. Member plans, electing by 
districts, are represented by 1 trustee and 
I executive from each district, with 8 com- 
mission members elected at large. A ma- 
jority of the commission are doctors of medi- 
cine, a complete roster appearing on the 
back page of Fast Facts About Blue Shield, 
one of the commission publications which is 
also attached to this testimony for the com- 
mittee's information. 

How is Blue Shield medical care plans 
financed? 

By membership dues pald monthly by each 
member plan. Dues are assessed on a millage 
basis as related to the total number of cer- 
tificates in force in each plan's area of 
operation. 

What is the function of Blue Shield medi- 
cal care plans? 

By comparison to things which are familiar 
to most of us, Blue Shield medical care plans 
is a trade association type of organization. 
Its principal function is the provision of 
certain services to its member plans, and 
the coordination of national projects which 
are voted from time to time by the member 
plans. 

Neither the association nor its governing 
commission has any authority over the affairs 
of its member plans. No orders can be given 
or controls established, except by the con- 
sent of the member plans in annual or 
special meetings. 

What is the relationship between the Blue 
Shield commission and the Blue Cross com- 
mission? 

There is no legal relationship of a cor- 
porate nature. Both commissions are housed 
in a common office at 425 North Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago, and the commissions 
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have entered into a joint operating agree- 
ment covering the terms of joint occupancy 
of office space and the joint employment of 
certain staff members where mutual interests 
and economy can best- be served. 

Beyond the relationship which exists in 
the operation of the office in Chicago, there 
are numerous instances in which committees 
of the Blue Shield commission and similar 
committees of the Blue Cross commission 
meet and work jointly, and many confer- 
ences of plan personnel and national activi- 
ties are jointly sponsored by the two com- 
missions, 

At no time is the identity or interest of 
elther commission considered subsidiary to 
or lesser than the other. 

How many Blue Shield plans are there? 

From a beginning of nine charter member 
plans in March 1046, the association has 
grown in membership to a total of 77 plans, 
operating in 42 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawall, Puerto Rico, and 8 Canadian 
Provinces. 

What is the relationship between a Blue 
Shield plan and the medical profession? 

To qualify as a member of Blue Shield 
medical care plans, a Blue Shield plan must 
be either sponsored or approved by the organ- 
ized medical society in its area of operation, 
In most instances this sponsorship is pro- 
vided by a State medical society, although 
some Blue Shield plans are sponsored locally 
by a county medical society or group of such 
societies, this being the case when the plan 
does not operate on a statewide basis. 

In all but a few plans the governing board 
is characterized by a majority representation 
of doctors of medicine. There is a total of 
1,212 men serving without remuneration on 
the boards of 77 Blue Shield plans. Of this 
number, 773 are doctors of medicine, 

Most Blue Shield plans, the exceptions he- 
ing some few plans which operate on an in- 
demnity basis only, have entered into par- 
ticipating agreements with physicians in 
thelr areas for the providing of benefits to 
subscribers and their dependents according 
to stipulated contractual terms. This is 
particularly true of the 60 plans which offer 
benefits on a service basis to the subscribing 
public, 

As of December 31, 1953, an estimated 
123,500 doctors of medicine have entered 
into such agreements in the United States, 
as compared to an estimated 155,000 doctors 
of medicine in private practice and available 
to subscribers for professional services. 
These estimates are based upon known facts 
as of December 31, 1952, the present figure 
belng unobtainable for another 30 days. 

Participating agreements normally con- 
tain three basic provisions: 

1, An agreement on the part of the physt- 
clan to accept the plan's fee schedule as full 
payment for services rendered in behalf of 
subscribers and/or their family dependents 
whose annual income falls within certain 
fixed limits. These income ceilings, on which 
eligibility for service-type benefits are deter- 
mined, vary from plan to plan according 
to the economic circumstances common to 
the area in question. At present, income 
cellings range from a low of $2,500 per year 
of family income to a high of $6,000 per year. 
The trend during recent years has been 
toward an adjustment upward in such in- 
come ceilings, these adjustments being made 
in accordance with the economic facts of the 
day in which we are living. 

2. An agreement on the part of the physi- 
clan to abide by the rules and regulations 
established by the plan in the administra- 
tion of its certificate agreements with the 
subscribing public. 

3. An agreement on the part of the physi- 
cian to accept prorationed payments, If nec- 
essary, during any period of financial difi- 
culty on the part of the plan, at the same 
time giving the subscriber patient full credit 
for the amounts listed in the plan's fee 
schedule, This third basic provision Is fre- 
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quently incorporated in agreements between 
participating physicians and plans operating 
on an indemnity basis as well as the service 
plans, thus providing a financial guaranty 
to the subscriber by guaranteeing the plan's 
continued solvency. 

In the areas of the United States which 
are served by Blue Shield plans, 89 percent 
of the doctors of medicine who are in private 
practice are participating by signed agree- 
ment in their own Blue Shield plans. 

How many people are enrolled in Blue 
Shield plans? 

On September 30, 1953, there were a total 
of 27,337,904 persons enrolled in Blue Shield. 
The total for December 31, 1953, will not be 
known for another 30 days, but it is rellably 
estimated to be well over 28 million. 

A quick glance at the following figures Is 
evidence of the rapid growth of Blue Shield 
since 1946: 


December 194 1, 826, 719 
December 1947 Rew AID 
December 1948. 8,911, 225 
December 1949___ = 12,260, 045 
December 1950 —— 16, 629, 596 
Fin 191... — 21. 125, 812 
December 19524 24. 766, 173 
December 1953 (estimated) . 28, 000, 000 


What about the financial picture for Blue 
Bhield? ~ 

Although final figures are not yet available 
for December 31, 1953, the year’s total in- 
come for all Blue Shield plans is estimated 
to be in excess of $318 million, Of this 
amount approximately 82 percent was paid 
in subscriber benefits, with a little over 11 
percent spent for operating expenses, and 
about 614 percent allocated to reserves. 

During the last 7 years the ratio of in- 
come paid out in benefits has slowly risen 
from about 77 percent to 82 percent, and, 
correspondingly, operating expenses have 
been reduced from better than 15 percent to 
the current low of 11.3 percent. 

This trend toward increased utilization 
may be expected to continue in the years 
ahead, in the same gradual rise as has been 
experienced over the last several years, espe- 
cially with the advent of new forms of cov- 
erage for which subscription rates have not 
yet been established with the same degree 
of reliability as have been fixed for the some 
familiar types of benefits. It can be expect- 
ed likewise that there will be still further 
reductions made in operating expense ratios, 

What is the typical coverage offered by a 
Blue Shield plan? 

It is dificult to pick the exact prototype 
for all Biue Shield plans in describing the 
benefits available to subscribers. 

Basic to all Blue Shield plans is coverage 
for surgical benefits during hospital confine- 
ment. There is a growing trend among 
plans toward extending surgical benefits for 
treatment when rendered outside of a hos- 
pital confinement, either in the hospital out- 
patient department or the physician's office, 
especially for minor surgical conditions. One 
can say that the only limitation on surgical 
benefits that is universally applied ts the 
Umit on the fee or indemnity itself as paid 
for any particular surgical procedure. 

Sixty-seven of the 77 plans are currently 
offering certificates which include medical 
care in the hospital based on two methods 
of coverage. ' 

For plans offering medical care on a per 
lliness basis, benefits range from 10 days or 
visits per illness to 90 days or visits, with a 
median of 70 days or visits. 

Plans offering such in-hospital medical- 
care benefits on a per contract year basis 
range from 20 days or visits to 365 days or 
visits, with a median of 30 days or visits. 

In some plans the medical benefits are 
limited for underwriting purposes by the use 
of a deductible feature wherein the patient 
is liable for payment for the first 2 days or 
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visits, perhaps as much as 3 or 4 such de- 
ductible days or visits. It is expected that 
in-hospital medical-care benefits will be 
commonly offered in some manner by all 
plans in the very near future. 

A majority of the plans, nearly 60 of them, 
make some provision for anesthesia bene- 
fits, usually in connection with surgical or 
obstetrical cases in the hospital. 

To a lesser degree, somewhat less than 
half of the plans provide for diagnostic and 
therapeutic X-ray benefits. 

And to a smaller degree, approximately 
one-fourth of the plans include pathology 
examination benefits. 

In all of the latter instances, involving 
anesthesia, radiology, and pathology, benefits 
are provided by Blue Shield plans only when 
the services are rendered by a physician who 
is in private practice or who submits his own 
bills or service reports. Blue Shield plans 
make benefit payments only to a physician 
or, in some few instances, directly to the 
subscriber, but never to a hospital. Com- 
panion benefits for the services mentioned 
above, when rendered by an employee of the 
hospital or billed by the hospital, are usu- 
ally considered in the sphere of Blue Cross 
benefits, 

In describing the benefits offered by a 
typical Blue Shield plan, one often has to 
know the companion benefits offered by a 
Blue Cross plan to get the full picture of 
benefits available to the public. 

In some few instances Blue Shield plans 
offer special benefits such as payment for 
Surgical assistant’s services, consultants, 
home and office calls by the physician, and 
special examinations. 

Rates charged for what might be termed 
“typical Blue Shield coverage” range from 
a low of $2 per month for the-family to 
a high of $7.35 per month, The median rate 
charged is $2.80 per month. 

What recognition ts being given by Blue 
Shield to the problem of catastrophic cover- 
age or coverage for chronic and long-term 
illness? 

Nobody knows better than the average 
physician that some of the major costs oon- 
fronting the public are encountered in cases 
of long illnesses of a chronic nature or dis- 
abling or crippling ailments. 

It would be false to assume that Blue 
Shield, either on the part of its many execu- 
tives or boards of directors, and with its 
medical sponsorship and direction, were un- 
aware of the problem. 

Some efforts In that direction are begin- 
ning to emerge and the general pattern of 
Blue Shield benefits is being augmented to 
provide for benefits in an area which is of 
vital concern to this committee, 

Perhaps the best and simplest explanation 
for what may appear to be procrastination 
or delay on the part of Blue Shield in ex- 
panding its benefits lies in the fact that 
Blue Shield is very young and has been 
busily occupied in mastering the funda- 
mentals of medical-care prepayment, 

Enrollment had to be secured. 

Enrollment volume was needed to assure 
a strong financial position from which point 
added experimentation could take place. 

Enrollment volume was needed in order 
to gain adequate exposure of risk which 
could be statistically tabulated and studied 
before additional and unknown risks could 
be safely assumed, 

Enrollment volume was needed before ef- 
ficient administrative procedures could be 
tested or perfected for the proper handling 
of larger social responsibilities. 

The baby had to be born before it could 
be trained to assume a man's job. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee will be in- 
terested, I know, in addition to Dr. Hayden's 
description of a recently initiated program 
of care for catastrophic conditions in Massa- 
chusetts, in knowing what some of the other 
Blue Shield plans are doing or contemplating. 
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Ten Blue Shield plans have already made 
available a rider or endorsement to their 
basic certificates, in which benefits are pro- 
vided for a specified list of chronic illnesses. 
Benefits are usually limited on a time and 
dollar basis, such as two years’ care or $5,000 
worth of care, whichever is reached first. 

These endorsements to basic contracts are 
not uniform in nature, but follow a general 
pattern. Blue Shield in California was the 
pioneer in this form of extended coverage, 
haying accumulated three years of experi- 
ence to date. 

Typical of the conditions of Ulness thus 
covered are poliomyelitis, leukemia, spinal 
meningitis, encephalitis, cancer, diabetes, 
epilepsy, undulant fever, pernicious anemia, 
and certain common contagious diseases. 

Rates charged for such endorsements 
range, according to the extent of coverage, 
from a low of 25 cents per month for the 
family to $2.20 per month. 

In addition to those plans which have al- 
ready moved Into this new area of benefit 
coverage, there are at least fifteen which 
have similar programs either in the discus- 
sion stage or about ready for public offering. 

As the history of Blue Shield will reveal, 
the pioneering spirit is still alive. I believe, 
personally, that Biue Shield is aware of the 
need and will make every legitimate effort 
to meet to problem squarely. 

Problems such as concern this committee 
are not resolved in the twinkling of an 
eye. Much has to be learned, and much is 
being learned, But as responsible organiza- 
tions, it is incumbent upon Blue Shield 
plans to remain solvent te meet their al- 
ready established obligations to more than 
28 million people. A 

I have every confidence that the future 
will bring more protection to more people, 
and that Blue Shield will continue to be 
a leader in the effort to prove that free en- 
terprise has within itself the genius to ac- 
complish the desired results, 


Criteria for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, early in October 1953 it was 
my pleasure to meet with a group of 
REA managers at Sidney, Nebr. They 
were concerned with the new power cri- 
teria directive which had been issued 
August 18, 1953, by the Under Secretary 
of the Interior Department. This was 
followed by several meetings between the 
REA’s, the Department of the Interior, 
and Members of Congress. 

In my opinion, the REA's and prefer- 
ence customers had every reason to be 
concerned about the first interpretation 
of the new power criteria. The criteria 
were vague, inconsistent, and lacked a 
clear understanding or explanation from 
the Department of Interior. 

As chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I sched- 
uled 3 days of hearings on this matter. 
The REA’s from a half dozen States were 
represented. Many questions were asked 
by them and answered. The testimony 
of these hearings is now available to in- 
terested groups, 
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Let me suggest that with the change 
of the administration a year ago that 
there are a number of individuals lack- 
ing official endorsement to speak for 
either of the major political parties who 
have been making a political football 
out of the REA. The REA in the past 
has had both Republican and Demo- 
cratic support in Congress. It has cut 
across political lines with strong sup- 
port. Several of these self-appointed 
spokesmen were disgruntled former em- 
ployees of past administrations. Indeed, 
the attorney who was appointed to rep- 
resent a large group of REA's was an in- 
dividual who was released from the REA 
at the national level. It is unfortunate 
that these self-appointed spokesmen 
have tried to drive a wedge between 
Members of Congress, this administra- 
tion, and the good work being carried 
on by the REA cooperatives. 

Coming to the desks of Congressmen 
has been a great deal of propaganda 
which made the farmers believe they 
were being sold down the river. Rumors 
were set afoot that interest rates were 
to be raised, Any thinking person knows 
that these rates were set by Congress. 
Propaganda said that the public-power 
policies of the Congress would be scut- 
tled. It was said that the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was going to 
sell the cooperatives to private power 
companies. Letters went to REA’s carry- 
ing misinformation, half-truths, and in- 
sinuations that the REA's were to be 
hurt. Rumors are still repeated that the 
REA's must contract and pay for power 
not needed for several years. 

These unfounded rumors and state- 
ments spread confusion and misunder- 
standing among the REA cooperatives. 
It seemed to be a plan and a pattern fol- 
lowed by those who wanted to hurt the 
administration. In my opinion, the pro- 
duction of electric power should be strict- 
ly an economic problem. Those who 
would make it a political issue do a dis- 
gervice to the REA's. 

I do know that the good REA directors 
in Nebraska and other States were not 
taken in by the groundless rumors and 
half-truths which came through this 
New Deal lobby in Washington. 

The Department of the Interior was 
represented before the committee of 
which Iam chairman. They were asked 
& great many questions which had been 
presented by REA groups. When you 
examine the hearings you will find that 
the question of a short-term contract was 
frequently explored. Mr. Aandahl's an- 
Swer was always to the effect that short- 
term contracts would be so drawn that 
the power would be available to prefer- 
ence customers when they needed that 
power. 

In its revision of article 7 of the Mis- 
souri Basin Power Marketing Criteria, 
dated December 11, 1953, the Department 
of the Interior has given greater recogni- 
tion to the rights of the preference cus- 
tomers by declaring: 

That power not already under contract and 
not needed until a later time by preference 
customers will be reserved for them as a class 
by selling it under short-term interim con- 
tracts under which it can be recaptured for 
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the preference customers at the termina- 
tion of such contract. 


It should be noted that the January 1, 
1954, deadline has ben so modified that 
REA cooperatives should no longer suf- 
fer a loss because they are permitted to 
adjust their future requirements after 
January 1, 1954. The Interior Depart- 
ment will review carefully all requests 
for future power and no contracts will be 
let which, on the face of them, would 
seem to indicate that the REA might be 
penalized for asking for more power than 
they can use at the present time. 

In the case of the four power groups 
in Wyoming and Colorado who now get 
elecrtic energy from the Reclamation 
Bureau, Mr. Aandahl said that there were 
53.000 kilowatts under contract in the 
western division with nonpreference 
customers and to the best of my knowl- 
edge, all of the contracts have a with- 
Grawal clause in them, I asked the 
question: 

They have a withdrawal clause in them 
so that the power would be avaliable on 
application of preference customers for 
power within a reasonable time? 


Mr. Aandahl replied: 

If preference customers made application 
then tt would be up to the Department or 
the Bureau of Reclamation to make an ad- 
ministrative decision as to whether or not 
they would withdraw the power and there 
is a 30-mopth notice required in the mean- 
time. 


Mr. Aandahl stated without qualifica- 
tion that there would be no penalty 
clause on the REA's. In other words, 
the estimates of January 1 can be 
changed by the REA's at any time. 

All évidence points to the fact that in 
the western Nebraska and Wyoming- 
Colorado division that there will be a 
shortage of power. A shortage even 
though nonpreference customers in 2 
to 5 years give up the 53,000 kilowatts 
they are now using. 

In the power-hungry Missouri Basin, 
applications have been received from 
preference customers for 523,000 kilo- 
watts. An additional 224.000 kilowatts 
are sought by nonpreference private 
utilities. There will only be 325,000 
kilowatts of new and uncommitted power 
available for sale through 1956. In the 
western divisions of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska a similar condition 
exists. It may take the wisdom of a 
Solomon to divide up the available power. 
There are those who complain that the 
Department will commit large blocks of 
power to nonpreference customers on a 
long-term basis with no withdrawal 
clause. This has been the policy of past 
administrations. Some of these con- 
tracts still have from 5 to 16 years to 
run. The committee has been assured 
that no contracts will be made on such a 
basis. 

It is quite obvious from the testimony of 
the witnesses that there exists some very 
serious misunderstandings on the part 
of the many people as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Federal laws on the distribu- 
tion of power. It seems also that there 
are some profound differences as to the 
proper role the Government should play 
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in the economy of the electric industry. 
There are those who would insist that 
the Federal Government be responsible 
for producing and transmitting all of the 
power produced. There are others to 
the extreme right who would like to 
eliminate all of the socialistic ideas and 
let free enterprise handle the production 
and distribution of all electrical energy, 

The testimony shows that there are 13 
longtime contracts made by the Bureau 
of Reclamation pricr to 1953 which have 
no withdrawal clause. There is one 30- 
year contract in the Southwest Power 
Administration with an industry which 
has no withdrawal clause. There are 19 
industrial contracts running for many 
years in the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration which -have no withdrawal 
clause. In one instance, a previous ad- 
ministration entered into contracts for 
a 20-year period for more than 1 million 
kilowatts of firm power produced at pub- 
lic expense but which was sold to private 
utilities with no withdrawal clause what- 
ever. Why were the very people who 
now protest so much on the power cri- 
teria so strangely silent then? 

It was unfortunate that the power 
policy statement of August 18, 1953, was 
developed and announced without con- 
sultation with the representatives of the 
REA's and Congress. This new policy 
would seem to represent a sharp depar- 
ture from established policies which; 
under the first interpretation, could 
mean a financial loss to REA co-ops. 
This has since been modified and inter- 
preted so that no loss or penalty will be 
made against the REA’s. 

The REA's and your State organization 
should be interested in securing an ade- 
quate wholesale electric source of power 
at as reasonable rates as possible. Ne- 
braska is entirely a public power State. 
In the State there have been differences 
between the REA's, the municipalities, 
the hydros, and the consumers. Public 
power has somewhat of a monopoly in 
the State. These groups should work 
together for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. I have long felt there should 
be one public power agency in Nebraska 
to represent all of the people, If this 
is not done, there will always be con- 
fliets between the semipublic agencies. 

All of us know that the cost of gen- 
erating electricity, and all the details 
that go into its production, and distribu- 
tion have increased costs. It has been 
necessary for the managers and the di- 
rectors of REA cooperatives to adjust 
Tates in order to meet payments on past 
loans or to borrow money for further de- 
velopment of their projects. Few REA's 
are delinquent, good business manage- 
ment prevails. 

It is quite evident that many people 
fail to distinguish between Federal power 
and public power. Throughout the 
country there are hundreds of examples 
of successful power operations, both gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution. 
They were constructed by the States, 


public agencies, municipalities and REA 


cooperatives. The Federal Government 
and the Department of the Interior had 
nothing to do with their construction or 
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Operation. These non-Federal power 
agencies are splendidly run and have 
800d credit. In fact, most of the power 
received by REA’s comes from private 
€velopment of electrical power. The 
rds indicate 58 percent comes from 
that source. 
7 The growth in the consumption in 
lectrie energy has been phenomenal. 
1924 it was 455 kilowatt-hours per 
person, In 1951 it was 2,888 kilowatt- 
Ours per person. It is steadily rising. 
5 In 1936 10 percent of the farms in the 
hited States had electricity. Under the 
development, electricity in 1950 was 
available to about 90 percent of the rural 
ts and farms. The growth has not 
Stopped. 
wane Federal Government produces 
tle more than 13 percent of the elec- 
cal energy produced in America. And 
el though all of the additional hydro- 
destric power which could possibly be 
dee oped in the next 15 years would be 
vereloped. the percentage would change 
ery little because of demands of the 
€rican people for electricity. There 
can hardly then be a monopoly of public 
Power by any group. It would take at 
ast 50 percent or more of the control 
of power to produce a monopoly. 
à It seems to me that the differences of 
daun on the power criteria actually 
Us down to a difference in the philos- 
oy of government. The one philos- 
phy is that the Department of Interior 
Under obligation to take care of the 
Wing needs of the rural system for 
of e to come. The philosophy is one 
Placing the Federal Government in 
ty iness of supplying electric energy 
Certain classes of customers. 
Fed philosophy would require the 
of aa Government to invest billions 
ollars which would mean a tremen- 
ma Federal payroll engaged in the 
Dh nagement of these enterprises. The 
to losophy would commit the Congress 
bungie unlimited appropriations in 
pla ng public electric generating 
el nts, It would mean federalizing the 
€ctric industry. 


thane opposite view is that of looking at 
indi Cooperatives and other agencies as 
vidual enterprises which should look 
r their own needs at the local level. 
‘enue find no place in the law which 
tore require the Bureau of Reclama- 
the or any power agency to engage in 
85 power business as such. The re- 
elamation law requires that electric en- 
tone: Which is secondary, should be used 
Bane irrigation projects in their re- 
themuent Plans, Congress has never au- 
cane en the Federal Government to take 
© of the needs of the people for elec- 
cal energy, 
8 Again, I would point out that a score 
more of long-term contracts were let 
any Previous administrations without 
Cust thdrawal clause for preference 
mije ETS. One contract of over a 
base m kilowatts was let at a firm power 
have and with no withdrawal clause. I 
“Wh Often asked myself the question, 
y did not the very people who are 
traoa ming so loudly now about the con- 
which are proposed do some 
tion >» ng under previous administra- 
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Mexican Farm-Labor Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the interest that has been expressed 
by many Members over the request of 
the Department of Labor for a supple- 
mental appropriation for the Mexican 
farm-labor program, I take this oppor- 
tunity to explain the situation. 

A request for $550,000 has been re- 
ferred to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. However, because of the fact that 
there is no longer an agreement in ef- 
fect between this Government and 
the Government of Mexico, I felt that 
considerable doubt existed as to the 
legal authority of the Department to 
spend the funds even if they were ap- 
propriated. I, therefore, informed the 
Department that I did not think the 
subcommittee, of which I am chair- 
man, should hold hearings until this 
doubt was removed. The Department, 
therefore, wrote to the Comptroller 
General asking for his opinion. That 
letter and the Comptroller General's 
reply follow: 

JANUARY 18, 1954. 
The Honorable LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Warren: For a number of years 
it has been necessary for the United States 
to supplement its agricultural labor force 
with workers from other countries, The 
largest available source from which such 
labor has been obtained is Mexico. Mexican 
agricultural workers are being used in ap- 
proximately 24 States in this country. In the 
areas where they are employed, Mexican 
workers are Indispensable to the ralsing of 
livestock and the production of crops. 

Accordingly, since 1942, the United States 
and Mexico have arranged for the use of 
Mexican nationals in agricultural activities 
in this country, pursuant to a series of in- 
ternational executive agreements. The latest 
of these agreements was the migrant-labor 
agreement. of 1951, as amended, negotiated 
pursuant to title V of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U. S. C. A. 1461 E, et seq.). This 
act, which expired December 31, 1953, was 
extended until December 31, 1955, by the act 
of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 500). 

Because of continuing differences with 
Mexico as to the interpretation of various 
provisions of the agreement, the operation 
of the program became increasingly difficult, 
and in numerous cases the contracting proc- 
esses were halted at the time the laborers 
were most needed. Accordingly, when ne- 
gotiations were undertaken early in October 
1953 for the extension of the migrant-labor 
agreement, the United States notified Mex- 
ica that unless the two governments could 
reach accord on interpretations of some of 
the more fundamental provisions of the 
agreement, and unless certain modifications 
could be agreed upon so that employers who 
were hiring Mexicans who entered the coun- 
try illegally, could obtain their labor sup- 
ply, to the extent that foreign workers were 
needed by them, under the agreement, an 
extension of the agreement would not be 
possible. While the agreement expired on 
December 31, 1953, an extension was agreed 
upon until January 15, 1954, in an effort 
to provide more time for the two countries 
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to reach accord. This extension has now 
expired without an agreement being reached 
between the two Governments, although it 
is expected that negotiations will continue. 

The first sentence of section 501 of title 
V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 reads: 

“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in 
such production of agricultural commodities 
and products as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems necessary, by supplying agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico (pur- 
suant to arrangements between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico), the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized * .“ 

Because the legislative history of title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 does not in- 
dicate whether the language in section 501 
“pursuant to arrangements between United 
States and Mexico" is mandatory or directory, 
and since the need for Mexican agricultural 
labor is pressing and cannot await the time 
necessary to obtain legislative clarification 
without serious loss of crops, the United 
States Department of Labor, and the United 
States Department of Justice are preparing 
to institute an interim program under which 
Mexican workers would be afforded substan- 
tially all of the benefits which they were 
given under the agreement which has ex- 
pired. It is essential that no major depart- 
ures be made from the benefits accorded 
them in order to avoid any criticisms from 
sources unfriendly to the United States, and 
to assure that the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic workers are not de- 
pressed by the uncontrolled influx of Mex- 
ican workers into the United States. 

I would appreciate your advising me 
whether your office will be required to object 
to the expenditure of funds appropriated to 
the Department of Labor under title V of 
the Agricultural Act to continue the pro- 
gram on an interim basis, pending the de- 
velopment of another agreement with Mex- 
ico which will be satisfactory to the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

The Department of Labor has submitted 
to the Congress a proposed bill which would 
clarify the Department's authority to op- 
erate such an interim program, 

For your information I am attaching a 
copy of the contract under which Mexican 
workers would be employed during the in- 
terim program. 

Very truly yours, 
Rocco C. SICILIANO, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


— 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
Untren STATES, 
Washington, February 2, 1954, 
The honorable the Secretary or LABOR. 5 

My Dear Ma. Secrerary: Reference is 
made to letter of January 18, 1954, with en- 
closures, from Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Rocco C. Siciliano, requesting a decision as 
to whether funds appropriated to your De- 

ment to carry out its functions under 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
added by Public Law 78, 82d Congress, ap- 
proved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119), and 
amended by Public Law 237, approved August 
8, 1953 (67 Stat. 500, 7 U. S. C. Supp. V, 1461 
et seq.), providing for the employment in 
the United States of agricultural workers 
from the Republic of Mexico, are available to 
continue such functions on an interim basis, 
pending the negotiation of another agree- 
ment with Mexico. 

It is explained that the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951 (2 UST, pt. 2, 1968), as 
amended, which was entered into between 
the United States and Mexico pursuant to 
the provisions of the referred-to title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, expired on De- 
cember 31, 1953. It is explained further that 
during negotiations for extension of the said 
agreement the United States informed Mex- 
ico that such action would not be possible 
unless accord could be reached on interpre- 
tations of some of its more fundamental 
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provisions, and unless agreement could be 
reached on certain modifications thereof; 
and that while the said agreement was ex- 
tended by the two Governments until Jan- 
wary 15, 1954, in an effort to provide addi- 
tional time in which to resolve such differ- 
ences, no agreement was concluded, but it 
is expected that negotiations in the matter 
will be continued. 

The Assistant Secretary refers to the pro- 
visions of section 501 of title V of the Agri- 
eultural Act of 1949, which authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to supply “agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico (pur- 
suant to arrangements between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico)” and 
states that its legislative history does not 
indicate whether the quoted language is 
“mandatory or directory.” In connection 
therewith, he advises that since the need for 
Mexican agricultural labor is pressing and 
that delay in the matter will result in seri- 
ous Joss of crops, the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Justice are prepar- 
ing to institute an interim recruitment pro- 
gram under which Mexican workers would 
receive substantially all of the benefits pro- 
vided for under the expired agreement. The 
Assistant Secretary further advises that the 
Department has submitted to the Congress 
proposed legislation which would serve to 
elarify its authority to operate such an in- 
terim program. Such proposed legislation 
appears to have now been introduced in the 
form of Senate Joint Resolution 121 and 
House Joint Resolutions 355 and 357 of the 
present Congress. 

The pertinent provisions of the referred- 
to title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(Public Law 78), by the terms of which 
the Secretary of State is authorized to nego- 
tiate an agreement between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico pursuant 
to which arrangements are to be made be- 
tween said Governments to carry out the 
provisions of that law, are as follows: 

“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in 
such production of agricultural commodities 
and products as the Secretary of Agriculture 
Geems necessary, by supplying agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico (pur- 
suant to arrangements between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico), thé Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized— 

“(1) To recruit such workers (including 
any such workers who have resided in the 
United States for the preceding 5 years, or 
who are temporarily in the United States 
under legal entry); 

* . . * * 

"Soc. 500. (3) When necessary to supple- 
ment the domestic agricultural labor force, 
to cooperate with the Secretary of State in 
negotiating and carrying out agreements or 
arrangements relating to the employment in 
the United States, subject to the immigration 
laws, of agricultural workers from the Re- 
public of Mexico.” 

The appropriation for carrying out the 
Mexican farm labor program contained in 
the Department of Labor Appropriation Act, 
1954, approved July 31, 1953, Public Law 170, 
(67 Stat. 247) provides: 

“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor 
program: For expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Department of Labor under the 
act of July 12, 1951 (Public Law 78), includ- 
ing temporary employment of persons with- 
out regard to the civil service laws, $1,250,- 
000." 
While the letter of January 18, states that 
the legislative history of title V, supra, does 
not indicate whether the language of section 
601 of the act, quoted above, is mandatory 
or directive, attention is invited to page 8 
of Senate Report No. 214, on S. 984, which 
became the cited Public Law 78, approved 
July 12, 1951, wherein the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in referring to the 
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then existing agreement with Mexico, which 
was to expire June 30, 1951, stated: 

“On the other band, failure to enact leg- 
islation authorizing the United States Goy- 
ernment to carry out its part of the agree- 
ment reached at Mexico City will mean the 
termination of the present international 
agreement and importation program as of 
June 30; therefore, your committee recom- 
mends early enactment of S. 984, as 
amended.” 

Also, the hearing before the said committee 
on S. 984, at page 23, report a statement by 
the then Assistant Secretary of Labor, as 
follows: 

“It would indeed be a grave error on our 
part if the United States Government were 
at this time to take any action which could 
be interpreted as encouraging Mexican na- 
tionals to enter this country illegally to 
obtain employment without regard to the 
understanding reached by the two Govern- 
ments under the international agreement. 
If at this time we are to take any unilateral 
action, such as the enactment of legislation 
which would permit the employment of 
Mexican nationals under arrangements other 
than those provided in the international 
agreement, I am certain that Mexico would 
promplty take steps to terminate the agree- 
ment, If this should occur, this legislation 
would be useless.” 

Further, at page 44 of said hearings, there 
is a statement by the then officer in charge 
of Mexican affairs, Department of State, to 
the effect that any program contemplating 
the temporary use of Mexican nationals for 
agricultural labor should be carried forward 
in cooperation and agreement with that gov- 
ernment. Also, House Report No. 668 (p. 5) 
states that the purpose of the bill is to 
authorize and implement an agreement with 
Mexico under which Mexican agricultural 
workers may be available when needed. 

In further connection therewith, there 
may be observed the statements appearing 
at page 8 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representa- 
tives, on H. R. 3480, which was enacted as the 
referred to Public Law 237, approved August 
8, 1053, amending Public Law 78, reading as 
follows: 

“Mr. Poaar. May I ask another question on 
that subject here. How long does our pres- 
ent agreement with Mexico have to run? 

“Mr. MasHeurn. That runs concurrently 
with the law, doesn’t it? December 31, 
1953. 

“Mr. Poace. In other words the agreement 
witb Mexico runs as long as the law runs? 

“Mr. Maspmurn, Yes.” 

Also, there may be noted the dialogue ap- 
pearing at page 282 of the hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, on 
the Department of Labor-Federal Security 
Agency appropriations for 1954, as follows: 

“Mr. Fooarty. When was this agreement 
with Mexico renewed? 

“Mr, Krenan. In June 1952. 

“Mr. Pocarty. How long does it run? 

“Mr. Exenan, To December 31, 1953, under 
the present law. There is a provision where- 
by it can be extended if our Public Law 78 
is extended.” 

And proceeding further at page 235 thereof, 
it is stated: 

Mr. Focarty, What would our position 
be if the Mexican officials refused to enter 
into any agreement with this country for 
this tabor? 

Mr. Goopwtm. I think we would have to 
attempt to develop other sources, hecause I 
am convinced that under present labor-mar- 
ket conditions we could not recrult these 
workers in the United States." 

Thus, the Congress having so clearly un- 
derstood the underlying basis for the exist- 
ence of the Mexican farm-labor program, I 
am compelled to the conclusion that it did 
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not intend, by implication, to authorize or 
sanction the use of funds made available 
to your Department for carrying out such 
program pursuant to arrangements with 
Mexico when, admittedly, no such arrange- 
ments exist with that Government, 

Accordingly, it must be held that the funds 
here in question are not avallable to con- 
tinue further the Mexican farm-labor pro- 
gram on an interim basis as proposed in the 
letter of January 18, supra. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the above, I 
understand that the House Agriculture 
Committee is giving consideration to pro- 
posed legislation to give the Department 
the authority to conduct a unilateral 
Mexican farm-labor program. Should 
that legislation be enacted, I assure the 
Members that we will immediately hold 
hearings, and take what action seems 
appropriate, on the Department's appro- 
priation request. 


Considerations on the Need for an Addi- 
tional Federal District Court Judgeship 
in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by Alan 
J. Dimond, which appeared in the Bar 
Bulletin of January 1954, issued by the 
Boston Bar Association: 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NEED FOR aN ADDI- 
TIONAL FDL Disrricr Couar JUDOESIOP 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

(By Alan J. Dimond) 

Despite a most creditable post-war rise in 
the number of cases annually disposed of by 
the four-judge United States District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts,’ the court's 
caseload nonetheless now exceeds the ca- 
pacity of a judicial quartet. Not even the 
model Federal Rules of Civil Procedure have 
been able to close the widening margin be- 
tween the demands on the court's power and 
the results of its exertions. An additional 
judgeship has therefore been recommended 
to close, or at least narrow, the Massachu- 
setts gap? 

Only because of an unfortunate last- 
minute Senate-House conference disagree- 
ment did the last session of Congress adjourn 
on August 4, 1953, without completing its ex- 
pected approval of a carefully prepared bill to 
create this judgeship along with over 20 more 
for other busy districts" The need for new 
jJudgeships was the subject of detailed sta- 
tistical and operational studies and the pro- 
posal for their creation received such wide 
professional and congressional support that 
it may fairly be expected that at its next 
session Congress will not fail to pass leg- 
islation merensing the district courts’ 
manpower. Since the enlargement of the 
Massachusetts district court from 4 to 5 
members was a noncontroversial feature of 
the unsuccessful bill, the Massachusetts 
court will in all probability soon have its 
fifth judge. 
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Statistical support for the new judgeships 
Was represented by the data compiled and 
Published each year since 1941, by the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts ‘The figures show the 
areas of strain and danger and denote Mas- 
Sachusetts with an annually deepening red. 

I. THE TREND IN CIVIL CASES FILED 


Over the past 12 years* the Massachusetts 
Profile shows a sharp upturn in the number 
of clyli cases filed. In 1941, the total of all 
Ciyil cases commenced, both private and 
governmental, was 849. Mainly as the result 
or the superadding of 1,298 OPA cases in 
1946 there was an abrupt ascent to 1,978 
Civil filings in that year. The total of all 


Civil cases dropped to 981 in 1949, but there- 
after the following trend developed in the 
Caseload contour: 


Stated in terms of the number of civil 
Cases filed per judge of the present 4-judge 
Court and comparing this measure with the 
national average’ and also with a hypo- 
thetical caseload per judge if the court had 
been manned by 5 members, the totals of 
the 1949-53 civil filings moved at the fol- 
lowing elevations: 


Present | National | Hypothetical 
court average | 5-miun court 

245 28 10 

300 222 240 

317 204 24 

4 236 327 

338 2⁰¹ 3i0 


Tr. TRENDS IN PRIVATE CIVIL CASES FILED 


Much of the foregoing increases in civil 
filings is made up of an expanding private 
civil caseload, which, in turn, consists of 
a growing volume of motor tort litigation 
Under diversity jurisdiction and a rising 
number of seamen's injury cases under the 
Jones Act, In tabular form, with 1941 as 
base, the ascent looked like this: 
EE ee ee ee 


An 


Diversity 

private RIVERI, motor Don 

Year civil ores tort cases ety 
com- DASSI com- ered 

menced | men men aa 

331 14 47 71 
1m9. ; 463 192 76 00 
a. x 490 228 DA W 
MR n 112 1 
f T30 403 A 95 
— Bid 421 z3 153 
— — ee e —— 


Stated In terms of the number of private 
Civil cases filed per judge of the present 4- 
Judge court and comparing this measure 
With the national average and also with a 
hypothetical caseload per judge if the court 

been manned by 5 members, the number 
Of civil filings in the 1949-53 period made 
following climb: 
— A ee eee eee 


Year Present | National | Hypothetical 
court average | 5-mac court 

116 121 ** 

113 * 


m 
12 
146 


TM. TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT CIVIL CASES FILED 

Apart from price and rent control and re- 

temporary economic regulation cases, 

the number of Government civil cases com- 
Na 
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menced over the past 12 years has traced a 
moderate course, as the next table bears out: 


Government 
civil cases Government 


commenced 
except price 3 
and rent ete, cance 
control, eto., imones 
cance commi 
8 
30 199 
38A m5 
322 379 
407 493 
426 272 


IV. TRENDS IN CRIMINAL CASES FILED 


The number of criminal filings (exclusive 
of transferred cases) has shown an incon- 
clusive pattern over the past 12 years. The 
profile took this form: 


Indeed, the Massachusetts criminal case- 
load per judge is below the national aver- 
age, as the next table indicates: 


Since the units of the criminal caseload are 
generally of smaller legal dimensions than 
those of the civil caseload,’ the relative light- 
ness of the criminal work of the court can- 
not be charged off against the heavier civil 
burden by any simple arithmetical operation. 
The average criminal case can be disposed of 
much more quickly than the average civil 
controversy, and thus makes less of a demand 
on the court’s time and energy. The civil 
burden of the court is, therefore, not sub- 
stantially mitigated by the lightness of the 
criminal load. 


V. THE JUDICIAL DEFICIT 


A telling sign of a court's capacity to dis- 
pose of cases submitted to its Jurisdiction is 
the difference between the number of cases 
fed into its machinery and the number of 
cases disposed of by it over a period of years. 
There are, of course, reasons having no 
to do with overcrowding of the docket which 
may delay the disposition of a particular 
case. Yet a deficit in judicial output is more 
likely than not to be due to congestion of the 
Judicial machinery rather than to idiosyn- 
cratic features of particular controversies, 

Examination of several tables of figures in- 
dicates that an imbalance is now developing 
in Massachusetts, The first of these tables 
shows the recent rise in the pending docket, 
a significant index of a court's ability to 
handle its filings: 


An een, Private | All Gov. 
Year eines pond: | civil cases Senn 
ing at end pending at pending at 
of year | end of year end of year 
RAS 400 455 
1.224 5m 673 
1,471 3 TR 
1,3% 71¹ on 
1. RA ow 
1,874 1. 110 7 
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The expiration on April 30, 1953, of wage 
and price control and the termination on 
July 31, 1953, of Federal rent control in 
Massachusetts“ will In all likelihood result 
in a material reduction in the number of 
Government civil filings. Yet, like criminal 
cases, cases involving these controls were 
generally of smaller legal dimensions than 
private civil controversies and did not make 
heavy inroads on the time and attention of 
the court.” 

During the 1949-53 period the court at- 
tempted to meet the challenge of the in- 
creased number of filings by enlarging its 
productivity, as the next table indicates: 


All civil cases 


The court’s record in disposing of these 
cases is particularly remarkable in view of 
the absorption of one of its members dur- 
ing much of the 1949-53 period in the long 
and complicated United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. antitrust suit Both the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees have compli- 
mented the court on this efficient perform- 
ance, saying, It is a credit to the court that 
in spite of the heavy increase in business 
the civil cases which are being tried are 
being disposed of almost as promptly as they 
were at the end of the war." = 

Nevertheless, danger signs have appeared 
and in view of the annually increasing num- 
ber of civil filings it is doubtful whether the 
termination of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. litigation and the end of price, rent, 
and similar controls will be sufficient to clear 
the skies.“ The current deficits between 
filings and dispositions look like this: 


Annual 
Annual 
Gelee in | efit in | hereon 
Year disposition | Usposition of Alf new 
otalinew |! ph ani Govern- 
civil cases ate © ment civil 
casos 


As a criterion of judicial need, the differ- 
ence between the number of filings and the 
number of dispositions is a useful measure, 


It is, of course, not the sole test. “The fig- 
ures of cases filed and terminated do not 
and cannot reveal all.the work a judge does, 
They do not give the number and length 
of trials, the number of corporate reorgani- 
zations or bankruptcy reviews and other 
pertinent factors... But for an over- 
all indication as to where attention should 
be directed, the caseload per judge as com- 
pared with average terminations is a relevant 
factor,” “ 


VI. MEDIAN TIMES TO TRIAL AND DISPOSITION 


A court should be able not only to handle 
the number of its current filings, but also 
to dispose of the backiog of cases from a pre- 
coding year. If such backlog is substan- 
tial—and the accumulation of pending cases 
in Massachusetts is becoming increasingly 
large—then the trial and termination of new 
cases is deferred. That the Massachusetts 
court is not able to handle its current busi- 
ness with sufficient promptness is shown by 
an examination of two significant median 
times. 

The first is the median time between the 
date of the filing of a case and the date of 
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its disposition. The second is that between 
the date at which a case is at Issue and the 
date of its trial. The next table shows the 
Massachusetts and national performances in 
each of these respects, in terms of months: 


Filing to disposition Issue to trial 
Year 3 
National| Mnass- | National 
average | cliusetts | avenye 


11.5 9.0 8 0 5.3 
10.7 8.0 7.6 £0 
19 9,0 9.4 ft 
11.7 9.9 78 58 
12.7 10,4 9.9 4 
17.0 11.2 12.5 1 7 
12.9 122 9.1 7.3 
123 121 9,4 7.0 
13.4 12.4 10.8 7.4 


Vil, CONCLUSION 


In Lewis Carroll's Through the Looking- 
Glass the Red Queen told a puzzled Alice 
after a breathless chase, “it takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the same 
place. If you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run at least twice as fast as that.” 

Like Alice, the Massachusetts court has 
been running hard but unlike that surprised 
girl, it is now beginning to lose its place. 
The accumulation of pending cases, the in- 
crease in the annual deficit between the 
numbers of cases filed and terminated, and 
the lengthening of the median times to trial 
and disposition suggest that the recently 
quickened pace of the court is not enough. 
A particularly serious symptom is the longer 
median times which have been exceeding the 
national averages, And the national aver- 
ages have themselves been overextended. 
The standard of 6 months from filing to dis- 
position recommended by the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Court in 1941 * and as recently again as in 
1953 * has been missed by periods of over 6 
months on the national level for the past 3 
years and on the Massachusetts level for the 
past 5 years. 

Problems of court congestion cannot, of 
course, be dealt with merely in terms of 
Judicial manpower. A comprehensive attack 
on the situation must also face questions of 
jurisdiction, substantive law, and procedure. 


But procedurally, the Federal district 
courts are the most advanced of any tribu- 
nals in the country. The Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure are a model, and the Massa- 
chusetts court has, it is belleved, handled 
them liberally, although perhaps it has not 
employed pretrial conference procedures as 
fully as it might. Federal judges, moreover, 
have the power of commenting on the eyl- 
dence and of thus fulfilling their great func- 
tion of being governors of the trial." And 
the minimum jurisdictional limitation of 
83.000 in diversity cases already exercises 
some control over the volume of business by 
keeping Out many small causes. There are 
furthermore, no present prospects of a 
broader exclusion by cutting down the scope 
of diversity jurisdiction, Finally. no signs 
of a possible reduction in the number of liti- 
fable issues by changing the applicable law 
of contributory negligence to one of com- 
parative negligence in the Massachusetts 
court are visible. 

Not all the factors that enter Into a deter- 
mination of judicial need are, it is true, con- 
tained in statistics. Yet figures are relevant 
and aid in the making of an informed deci- 
sion. When the Massachusetts statistics are 
considered together with the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, with the proposals of both 
the Senate and House Judiciary Committees, 
with the recommendation of the director of 
the administrative office of the United States 
courts, and with the actual experience and 
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observation of the loca] bar, the desirability 
of creating a fifth Massachusetts judgeship 
becomes manifest. Congress will be thor- 
oughly justified in making the addition at 
its next session. 


*The court was created with a single 
judgeship by the Judiciary Act of 1783, Ist 
Cong., Ist sess, ch. 20, secs. 2 and 3. It re- 
mained a 1-judge court until 1922 when 2 
additional temporary judgeships were creat- 
ed. (The first two vacancies on the court 
were not to be filled without congressional 
approval (42 Stat. 837))., In 1035 these tem- 
porary judgeships were made permanent (49 
Stat. 659). An additional temporary judge- 
ship was created in 1938 (52 Stat. 855). It 
Was made permanent in 1941 (55 Stat. 773). 
The present provisions for the judegships of 
the court are contained in 28 U. S. C., sec. 
133 (1948). 

Recommendations for the additional 
Judgeships were made by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States as the result of 
a special mail vote following its 1952 annual 
meeting. (Hearings before Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on S. 15 et al., 83d Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 74 (hereinafter referred to as Senate 
bearings)). For the composition and func- 
tions of the Judicial Conference of the 
United Statcs see 28 U. S. C., sec. 331 (1948). 
For the manner in which it works and 
reaches its recommendations see statement 
of Hon. John Biggs, Jr., chief judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals, Third Clir- 
cuit, at Senate hearings, p. 75 and Wil! Shaf- 
roth, The Federal Courts Need More Judges, 
37 Journal of the American Judicature So- 
ciety, No. 1, pp. 10, 11 (June 1953). Shafroth 
is chief of the Division of Procedural Studies 
and Statistics of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts (see note 5 infra). 
The Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts (see note 5 Infra) 
also recommended an additional Massachu- 
getts judgeship (Senate hearings, p. 241 fl). 
Both the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees likewise recommended the additional 
judgeship. (S. Rept. No. 224, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess, May 4, 1953, p. 17 and H. Rept. No. 1005, 
83d Cong., Ist sess., July 28, 1953, p. 68.) 

* The bill was S. 15, 83d Cong., Ist sess. It 
was favorably reported in the Senate on May 
4, 1953, and passed the Senate on May 8, 
1953. It was reported in the House on July 
28, 1053, and passed the House with amend- 
ments on July 30, 1953. On August 1, 1953, 
it was referred to a Senate-House conference 
from which it failed to emerge before the 
adjournment of Congress on August 4, 1953. 
The Senate version of the bitil provided for 
35 additional judgeships of which 7 were to 
be temporary. The House version provided 
for 23 additional judgeships of which 4 were 
to be temporary. The Massachusetts judge- 
ship was to be permanent in both versions. 

As originally introduced, S. 15 did not 
provide for an additional Massachusetts 
judgeship but both the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees recommended lis cre- 
ation. Sce note 2 supra. 

*The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts wns created in 1929 (53 Stat. 
1223). The provisions relating to It are now 
contained in 28 U. S. C. secs. 691-610 (1948), 
Sec. 604 (a) (2) requires the Director of the 
Administrative Office to “prepare * * sta- 
tistical data and reports as to the business 
of the courts.” For the relationship, between 
the statistical functions of the Administra- 
tive Office and similar functicns carried on 
by the Department of Justice before the Ad- 
ministrative Office was created see the First 
Annual Report of the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
(1940), p. 22, Most of the statistics through 
1952 used in this article have been collated 
by the Administrative Office in a special 
study of the Massachusetts court (Senate 
hearings, pp. 242 ff.) They have been sup- 
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plemented by the data contained in the Di- 
rector's annual reports through 1953. 

“All years are fiscal years ending on June 
30 of the numerical year mentioned. 

"Eighty-six districts having only Federal 
Jurisdiction for 1949 and thereafter; 84 such 
districts before 1949. Districts with broader 
jurisdiction are the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin 
Isiands, and are not included in the national 
average. 

*Annual Report of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts for 1953 (mimeo. ed.) p. A-12. Pri- 
vate civil cascs ordinarily take 3 to 4 times 
as much time as criminal cases, most of which 
are ended by a plea of guilty. Win Shafroth, 
note 2 supra, p. 12. 

64 Stat. 798, 50 U. S. C. (App.) sec. 2061 fl., 
as amended, (wage and price control). 

61 Stat. 196, 50 U. S. C. (App.) sec. 1891 ff, 
as amended, (rent control). 

* 1953 Annual Report. note 8 supra, p. 
A-12. The average private civil case takes 
2 or 3 times as much time as the average 
Government clvil case. Will Shafroth, note 
2 supra, p. 12. 

“United States v. United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. (110 Ped. Supp. 295 (D. C. Mass. 1953).) 
It was “a trial of prodigious length“ p. 298. 
“The hearings took 121 days and covered 
14,194 pages of transcript and included the 
offer of 5,512 exhibits totaling 26,474 pages 
(in addition to approximately 150,000 pages 
of OMR's [records of machines in shoe fac- 
tories] and over 6,000 soft copies of patents) 
and 47 depositions covering 2,122 pages” p. 
299. 

8. Rept. No. 224, note 2 supra, p. 17; H. 
Rept. No. 1005, note 2 supra, p. 68. 

Henry P. Chandler, Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, at Senate hearings, note 2 supra, p, 
242. 

i 5 Annual Report, note 8 supra, p. 

Ihe median time interval from filing to 
disposition is computed by’ arranging all 
cases terminated during the year, in which 
a trial was held, in order according to the 
time from filing to disposition, from the low- 
est to the highert. The median time is then 
the time required for the middle case of the 
series or, 1f there is an even number of cases, 
it is the average for the two middle cases, 
The same procedure is followed In determin- 
ing the median time from issue to trial. ‘The 
median instead of the average is used because 
it prevents distortion of the result by a few 
nontypical long or short cases. No median 
has been computed ‘where there were less 
than 25 cases." Note 1 to table 3 appended 
to memorandum of Will Shafroth submitted 
at Senate hearings, note 2 supra, p. 245. 

1 Pocket Books, Inc., ed. (1951), p. 148. 

1 1941 Annual Report, p. 25. 

È 13 Annual Report (mimeo, ed.), p. 

“See Quercia v. United States (280 U, S. 
400, 300). 


Magazines Help Make Our Country a 
Better Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, I wonder how often we stop to 
consider the valuable contribution which 
America’s magazines and newspapers 
have made to the greatness and the 
Strength of our country, 
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What goes on inside the office of a 
Magazine? What are the motives which 
inspire its publication? What respon- 
Sibilities to the people of America are 
felt by the publishers? 

The answers to these and other vital 
Questions are given in the following open 
letter to the Postmaster General written 
by the editors of Good Housekeeping. 
It was published in the February issue. 

This letter gives a clear understanding 
of what the proposed postal-rate increase 
Might mean to the people of our country 
by forcing a curtailment of freely dis- 
Seminated news and educational ma- 
terial. 

It follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD 
Sm: Some day soon—any day at your con- 
Venience—will you visit the offices and lab- 
Cratories of Good Housekeeping? My asso- 
States and I extend a warm invitation to you 
and to your associates. Please come, and 
Stay as long as you care to, at least long 
enough to observe at first hand what goes 
In in a magasine shop like ours, week in and 
Week out, all the weeks of the year, and has 
Sone on all the weeks of all the years since 
rover Cleveland was President for the Arst 
me and William F. Vilas occupied the post 
that now is yours. 
editors we spend money—a vast sum 
Of it—in order to perform the services our 
deaders expect of us, We'd be happy to have 
Jou see the mall, usually first class, that is 
kradresned to us from people everywhere: 
dom women who need help in making their 
mes safer and prettier; from women who 
rie, add a room, maybe two, and quick, be- 
ause an aged parent must be taken in, or à 
Ughter-in-law; from women who are soon 
bee have their first bables; and from women 
hose babies have grown and thrived, partly 
un and with our advice, and are teen-agers 
Now and need advice of another kind and 
B from women whose husbands must 
hae Special diets, or whose kitchens are to 
= done over, or whose weddings and jour- 
ys and church socials are all in the offing. 
pag Summerfield, we get letters from women 
ho own automobiles and want us to tell 
w to care for them. 
ease come and see what goes on in a 
aud Ane shop that affects the daily lives 
Pi destinies. of millions of Americans. 
Sase come and see what we, as editors, give 
45 Ourselves, and of our lives, to make our 
2 untry a better country by helping the 
tzena in it to be better citizens. Is a 
wagazine in your view a collection of pages 
th pretty pictures that we gally and hastily 
Put together between our cocktail engage- 
tant with famous writers and talented ar- 
ts? Please then come and see the toil 
— t makes our pages possible, the fervor 
th which we seek to aid the remotest reader 
i even the least of her requests. Come, 
Please, and go through our laboratories; see 
or yourself, in person, with your eyes, and 
ten with your ears. You have never 
ed, we imagine, not in any infinitesi- 
tha degree, of what lies behind a magazine 
ere is the trusted counsel and often the 
liv imate word of wisdom to families whose 
dane and well-being in no small measure 
Pend on us, 
oh come, sir, and listen in on our 
0 me calls. You will hear the voices of 
i men asking us how to get stalled wash- 
P machines going; at what temperature to 
the iron for Dacron; where to locate an 
whacontist: how to repair a leaky faucet; 
t time of year to plant bulbs; which 
‘chool is best for Maryann, age 14, who hopes 
8 a fashion designer; what books would 
rest Michael, Jr., age 6, whose father 
the pity) wants him to grow up to 
Manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers—what 
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and where and how and when, all day long, 
all free, no charge, no sales talk, no “Why 
don’t you buy a copy ot our magazine?” Just 
service, unadulterated, given to Americans 
by Americans in the interest of a better 
America. 

It is no secret to you, Mr. Summerfield, 
why we are addressing this letter to you, in 
this fashion. We want our readers to know 
that you are saying to us, and to other maga- 
zines and newspapers, that the rates we now 
pay for second-class privileges must be in- 
creased. The rates were increased by 10 per- 
cent in 1952, and by another 10 percent in 
1953, and still another increase of 10 percent 
goes into efect 2 months from now. These 
increases are not, in your judgment, sufi- 
cient, and you wish further increases to be 
added. 

Str, perhaps you are correct in believing 
that second-class mail should pay its way. 
In this, however, you are opposing the tra- 
ditional viewpoint that has prevailed since 
our Post Office Department was established 
in the 18th century. In this you are more 
likely than not sounding the death knell for 
hundreds of worthwhile magazines and 
newspapers that have conveyed indispensa- 
ble information to innumerable specialized 
groups. You are going to make it necessary 
for us to charge our readers more money for 
our magazines; and in so doing you are go- 
ing counter to the historic principle that this 
American Nation should have as many news- 
papers and magazines as possible, because on 
the dissemination of news and general and 
specific information depends in such large 
part the freedom and the education of our 
population. 

Let me repeat, sir: As editors we spend a 
vast amount of money. If we are making a 
nationwide survey of hospitals equipped to 
handle pollo cases, we do not figure the cost. 
If we think that our readers are being short- 
changed by the importation of Japanese- 
made sewing machines, we go ahead and find 
out; we do not ask where the money is com- 
ing from to finance the investigation. If we 
determine that an inquiry of the textbook 
situation in our public schools is desirable, 
we do not count our pennies or our dollars 
either; we undertake the inquiry and we 
conclude the inquiry, and what it costs it 
costs. If we need another fadeometer for our 
textile laboratory, or an additional tempera- 
ture-control room, or a dozen new retorts for 
our staf chemists, we don't see anybody or 
ask anybody, including the people who own 
our magazine. We go ahead and buy what 
we need, because it is in the first and last 
analysis what our readers need. 

Do editors live in ivory towers? Not we, 
sir. Magazine publishing is too expensive 
today. Our profits have dwindled to a point 
where large-scale investments in publishing 
no longer are worthwhile, Even a magazine 
like our own Good Housekeeping, which car- 
ries more advertising than most, is in a posi- 
tion now where profits are hard to come by. 
We have not tried to salvage our profits by 
curtailing our services, or by reducing our 
personnel, or by making our readers do with 
fewer editorial pages. On the contrary, our 
personnel at this moment is the largest in 
our history, and our services the most ex- 
tensive. We must progress, because that’s 
the kind of magazine we are and that's 
what our 11 million regular readers expect 
of us. 

We are too sturdy, Mr. Summerfield, too 
much a part of the American scene, we have 
too much gumption and ingenuity and love 
and respect for what we do and for what 
our mission is, to let go merely because the 
return on our investment is reduced to zero; 
and we know well that you would not want 
that to happen. However, you will force out 
of existence some of our contemporaries who 
are less well established but who have as 
much right as we to serve the public through 
the printed medium. And you will keep 
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from being born in the future a host of mag- 
azines and newspapers, in cities and towns, 
that otherwise might have flourished and 
helped the spread of knowledge in every 
field, whether in news or science or health 
or economics or just plain homemaking. 

What you propose, sir, we consider con- 
fiscatory. We disagree with you that the 
Post Office Department should be self-sus- 
taining. It never was; its founders never 
intended it to be. It has no more call to be 
self-sustaining than has the Department of 
Agriculture or the War De ment. We 
think you are so wrong that we want our 
readers to know it. And this may be as 
good a place as any to say to you, as we say 
to our readers, that my editorial associates 
and I wrote this letter without the sem- 
blance of a suggestion from anybody in our 
accounting office or management. It simply 
expresses the way we feel. 

Maybe you will feel the way we do after 
you have met us and seen something of what 
we do. Please come soon—any day, at your 
convenience, 

Sincerely, 
Herbert R. Mares, Editor, 


Siatement on St. Lawrence Seaway, by 
Hon. James C. Auchincloss, cf New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, at 
the meeting today of the Public Works 
Committee, prior to the vote taken on re- 
porting the measure on the St. Lawrence 
seaway project (S. 2150) out of commit- 
tee, I made a statement to the committee 
explaining my position on this legisla- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


When I first came to Congress and studied 
the St. Lawrence seaway project about 12 
years ago, I gained the immediate impres- 
sion that it involved the expenditure of vast 
sums of money with very little likelihood 
that the investment made by the United 
States would be worthwhile or would ever 
be repaid. In addition, it appeared that it 
would seriously affect the business of the 
ports along the eastern seaboard as well as 
the Nation's transportation system generally. 
Hundreds of thousands of our citizens have 
their savings invested in railroads in our 
country, and their fears about the effect of 
this proposal on their investments have never 
been adequately answered by the proponents 
of this measure. Furthermore, the whole 
proposition was complicated not only by the 
engineering and shipping problems involved, 
but also by the construction of dams to cre- 
ate electrical energy to be distributed in the 
United States and Canada. In spite of the 
support given this proposal by various Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as the 
Army engineers, and the exhaustive hearings 
which were held, it was consistently rejected 
by the appropriate committees of both 
Houses of Congress. It is easily understand- 
able why those Members of Congress who 
represent the areas in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, as well as some Members from the 
Middle West, feel that their communities 
would be benefited by such an undertaking, 
but even their arguments never altered the 
above-mentioned facts. At the same time, 
those who live elsewhere in the country find 
it hard to understand how any project of tùis 
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kind, which would be usable only about 5 
months in the year, would be a proper under- 
taking by our Government at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. 

As the years have gone by this project has 
been altered materially and today the power 
development feature has been entirely sepa- 
rated from it and we find that our growing 
and procperous neighbor, the Dominion of 
Canada, is ready and willing to proceed with 
the construction of the waterway without 
our assistance. Under the present circum- 
stances today, it is inevitable that the St. 
Lawrence seatay will be bullt by Canada 
whether we share the expense or not. Be- 
caure of these various developments the cost 
of this seaway to the United States has been 
reduced from hundreds of millions of dollars 
to something more than a hundred million 
dollars with the first year's expenditure to 
be about $10 million. In addition to that, 
provision has been made for the repayment 
of such advances through the collection of 
tolls and there may be a reasonable chance 
that our Government will be materially reim- 
bursed by such collections. The delay 
caused by those in opposition to this pro- 
posal has produced beneficial results. 

There are some features, however, still 
remaining in this project which may be 
termed questionable as far as the advantages 
to the United States are concerned. The 
first is whether a 27-foot channel will be 
adequate for American built and operated 
ships. The testimony before the Committee 
on Public Works is to the contrary and, 
therefore, it is evident that if American ves- 
sels are to make use of this seaway its depth 
will eventually have to be increased to at 
least 30 feet and, of course, such an opera- 
tion is expensive. Second, if oceangoing 
vessels with 26-foot draft are to operate in 
the Great Lakes and in the American har- 
bors therein, a large dredging operation will 
have to be uncertaken to provide for such 
accommodation. While no detailed esti- 
mates are available, nevertheless it has been 
suggested by competent authority that the 
cost of such dredging operations in 17 
American ports will be well over $100 million. 
If this project is to be completed which will 
bring about the necessity for this dredging 
operation, fair play would dictate that by 
far the greater part of its cost should be 
borne by the States and communities bene- 
fiting thereby. Such an expense in all jus- 
tice should not be allocated to the other 
States of the Union which receive no benefit 
and, inded, might suffer from the construc- 
tion of the seaway. 

As I have already stated, there Is no ques- 
tion but that the seaway will be built by 
Canada with or without our cooperation, and 
there is every reason for Canada to build it. 
Canada's budget is in balance, her taxes have 
been reduced, she is enjoying a great indus- 
trial expansion; and so why should debt- 
ridden Uncle Sam, laden down with burden- 
some taxes, undertake any new obligations 
he does not have to? Furthermore, under 
the treaty made with Canada in 1909, the 
interest of the United States is protected in- 
cluding the imposition and collection of tolls 
whether we participate or not. Under these 
circumstances it Is dificult to understand 
the decision made by this administration to 
spend any money of the American taxpayers 
for this project, even If the expectations are 
realized that the tolls collected will pay for 
the whole operation. 


In spite of all this, the proposition bas 
been changed materially and, in addition, 
there may be something in the argument 
that because of our intimate relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, because of the 
years of close cooperation and friendship 
between the two countries and the desirabil- 
ity that this friendship continue, it is wise 
for both nations to be jointly committed to 
a project involving as it does our interna- 
tional boundary. Because of the considered 
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decision of President Eisenhower and his 
administration to support this undertaking 
I believe it is desirable that the proposal 
should be considered by the House and there- 
fore I will vote in favor of reporting this bill 
out of committec, at the same time reserving 
entire freedom of action when it is debated 
in the House. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


` OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of United Mine 
Workers of America, Washington, D. C., 
regarding the St. Lawrence seaway legis- 
lation, by Thomas Kennedy, vice presi- 
dent: 

Tar Ot Sn GAME 


Promoters of the St. Lawrence senway are 
using the old county fair “shell game“ in 
trying to pawn off their boondoggle on the 
American taxpayer. 

The advocates of the newly chopped down 
seaway are Claiming all the alleged benefits 
of the overall seaway scheme which has been 
ballyhooed for the past 30 years, 

The inland waterway, as authorized In the 
bill now before Congress, proposes to go as 
far as Toledo, yet promoters of the seaway 
scheme are attempting to put over on the 
American public the phony that for $105 
milion America is going to get a seaway that 
extends to Duluth and will transform every 
city along the Great Lakes into a thriving 
seaport. The proponents of the present sea- 
way legislation know full well that any such 
farflung development would run Into billions 
upon billions of dollars. In the face of this 
great disparity, the seaway promoters have 
no qualms about misrepresenting its scope 
and proportions in statements on the floor 
of Congress, in the néwspapers, in detailed 
published maps, and on TV. 

The seaway promoters also know that a 
27-foot channel, such as is provided for in 
the legislation now before Congress, would 
not permit more than 2 percent of our pri- 
vately owned American flag merchant fleet 
to operate with full utilization of capacity 
load. 

Despite all the alleged benefits the boon- 
dogglers are claiming for the seaway, we 
know it will greatly damage the coal indus- 
try of the United States, hurt the rallroad 
industry, give marked advantages to foreign 
shipping. The seaway will seriously and ad- 
versely affect many communities, add to 
growing unemployment, and open the flood- 
gates to a vast volume of cheaply manufac- 
tured goods from Europe, produced by a 
labor market whose wages cannot begin to 
compare with ours. 

A case in point is the importation of 
residual fuel oil which will be stepped up in 
import volume if the seaway comes into 
being. These foreign importations will harm 
the American coal and railroad industries. 
This product, which is best described as 
waste from the foreign petroleum industry. 
is being dumped into the fuel markets along 
the Atlantic coast at prices which are ruinous 
competition to our economy, and is especi- 
ally damaging to the coal industry. During 
1952, the imports of this residual fuel oil 
reached a total of 128 million barrels, which 
displaced about 32 million tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal. The devastating Im- 
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pact of this competition is realized when we: 
note that in 1953 the annual output cf the 

hard goal indus was only 30,534,159 tons, 

the West annual tonnage since 1880. And 

the gures for residual oi! imports for 1953 . 
will show an even greater total when com- 

piled and available. These imports cost 

American mine Jabor and railroads hundreds 

of millions of dollars annually, and the 

United States Government an equally stag- 

gering Joss in transportation taxes. 

Certainly, not even Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. who 
was rushed into service in the closing hours 
of the Senate debate on the seaway, will 
dare to contend this importation of foreign 
cil contributes to our national security. In 
fact it serves to weaken the national security, 
for a growing volume of imported foreign oil, 
which the seaway will promote, will mean 
more mines will close, more mines will go 
on short working time, and there will be a 
greater decline in railroad revenues, greater 
losses in coal wages, more ghost towns in the 
coal regions, more poverty and distress; and 
of course, more and mounting payments in 
jobless compensation from the United States 
Treasury. 

The plight of the American coal Industry, 
however, appears to be of slight concern to 
many of our bighiy placed Washington of- 
ficials. Admiral Radford in his letter to 
Senator FERGUSON, solicited as an after- 
thought and read in the Senate a few hours 
before a vote was taken on the seawny 
scheme, in stressing the alleged benefits of 
the eeaway project, made much of the fact 
that the seaway would greatly assist in the 
development of rich coal deposits in Nova 
Scotia. There is no doubt that “B-36” Rad- 
ford, who was run out of town once for 
political activities, in his zeal for conl devel- 
opment in faraway lands, may attest to his 
international vision, but it is scant comfort 
to American miners who are without work, 
without income and have nowhere to turn 
for help. { 

It might be of interest to Admiral Radford 
to know that most of the coal in Nova Scotia 
is on Cape Breton Island and extends out 
under the Atiantic Ocean, and can only be 
mined in safety under the ocean for about 
4 miles; and some of the mines have almost 
reached this distance. The term “rich coal 
deposits in Nova Scotia" is a lot of bunk, and 
even if true would help Canada and harm 
the United States, 

We can only hope that Admiral Radford 
as an economist and top military adviser 
is now on sounder ground than he was when 
he was chased out of town for his blind 
stubbornness and foolish last-ditch fight to 
keep America from developing the best air 
force in the world. Need we remind, in 
commenting on the admiral's genius” as a 
strategist, that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is now placing major emphasis on air 
power for survival. 

Instead of adding to the security of 
America, this seaway adventure would visit 
grave economic harm on America; it would 
seriously disrupt our vital coal and railroad 
industries, divert traffic and greatly reduce 
the income of all the American port cities. 

In face of all this, the Eisenhower admin=- 
istration is endeavoring to turn the Con- 
gress into an auction block as it brazenly 
makes use of public funds in the attempt 
to jam the St. Lawrence seaway project 
through Congress. 

With naked shamelessness, the administra- 
tion deliberately obtained votes for the St. 
Lawrence with pork-barrel funds. White 
House approval of that hoary monstrosity, 
Passamaquoddy, brought precious New Eng- 
land votes in line for the seaway. A secret 
pre-vote deal gave approval to a huge and 
costly Colorado River Basin project, a trade 
which brought western votes into line for 
the seaway. This fancy bit of horse-trad- 
ing will cost the taxpayers of the Nation more 
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than $600 million in its initial stage and ulti- 
mately more than $3 billion. 

This is pretty stiff trading. Not since 
Teapot Dome has the Nation witnessed such 
a shocking display of administration give- 
Away. In this instance the White House is 
acting as a l for a vested, special in- 
terest—steel. use funds from the United 
States Treasury for this purpose is reprehen- 
sible. 

If Canada wants to build the seaway— 
let her build it. We still have control of 
most of the Great Lakes’ shipping-zone out- 
lets, and we can protect our. own interests 
under any set of circumstances. 

The seaway is not in the public interest, 
It is not economically sound. It is not in 
the best interest of national defense; but 
to the contrary renders us more vulnerable. 
When the Ice is over the seaway for 5 months, 
and it cannot be used, what about national 
defense and security for these 5 months? 

The proposed seaway should be defeated 
In the best interests of our country and our 
People. 


President Eisenhower's Health Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's health program was 
very favorably received in my State. In 
that connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an editorial entitled “Ike's 
Health Program,” published in the 
Claremont (N. H.) Daily Eagle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IKE's HEALTH PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower's health program, 
introduced in a special message to Congress 
Monday, is particularly interesting because 
it is practical. 

That workableness is what we admire in 
this and the other three special messages Ike 
has sent to Congress to fill in the details of 
his broad program of suggested legislation. 
Probably most of us would like programs a 
little more to one or another extreme than 
those that Ike has suggested, but we know 
darn well that they would not get through 
Congress. 

A sizable portion of the President's plans 
seem to have a good chance of getting 
through. At least they have erased much 
Of the uncertainty about Ike being able to 
deal with complicated legislation. His mes- 
Sages indicate that his knack for finding a 
Common ground between conflicting inter- 
ests can operate in the political field as well 
us it did in the military. 

This is especially true of his health pro- 
fram, whose central section concerns Um- 
ited Government reinsurance service.” 

This sounds confusing and, having just 
crawled through two readings of background 
data, this writer can add, “Yea, verily." But 
legislation for 160 million people can hardly 
help but be confusing. 

What the President is aiming at with his 
“reinsurance service” is protecting the low- 
Or middie-income American family from los- 
ing all its savings, its home, and other hard- 
Won possessions, and then falling deeply in 
debt, because one or more members of the 
family requires costly medical treatment. 
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Ike believes we should stick with the 
private hospitalization and medical care in- 
surance plans—like Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield—instead of turning to the compulsory 
health insurance advocated by former Presi- 
dent Truman, 

But he also believes that these private 
Plans can do more toward softening the 
blow from “major, long-term illness” which 
now often causes a “financial catastrophe for 
a normal American family.” 

Private insurance companies began writing 
this major medical insurance about 5 years 
ago. The president of the American Medical 
Association says about a million people are 
now signed up under this new type plan, 

But the private companies have a long way 
to go before they begin filling the great need. 
Apparently the companies have been going 
slow because they're afraid of losing money. 

Dr. P. B. Magnuson, who was chairman of 
then President Truman's Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation, explained to a 
congressional committee the other day: 

“Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and many com- 
mercial companies see the vital need for ca- 
tastrophic insurance, but they are afraid to 
write a lot of it because they haven't enough 
actuarial data to set the premiums which 
will keep them in the black.” 

Ike's plan is to have the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriate $25 million to reinsure the 
private plans so that the companies can ex- 
pand their catastrophic insurance to take in 
a great many more of the people who really 
need this type protection. 

A bill implementing Ike's plan provides for 
the Government paying two-thirds of each 
claim in excess of $1,000 paid by (an ap- 
proved local nonprofit voluntary health 
service) association for any period of 12 con- 
tinuous months with respect to any one in- 
dividual subscriber. 

The companies would pay for this rein- 
surance, so that the Government's invest- 
ment would be eventually paid back. 

This repayment provision puts the Presi- 
dent’s plan in the investment category and 
should therefore please the more conserva- 
tive members of his party. 

The fact that the plan would enable many 
more people absorb staggering medical bills 
should please liberals. 

Though the plan is nowhere near the com- 
plete answer to the Nation's medical prob- 
lem, it seems to us to be an effective step in 
the right direction. 

F. P. B. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
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probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Record, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Conservation and Our National Parks and 


Resources à 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of conservation and the 
use of our national parks and resources, 
which was delivered on February 3, 1954, 
by the Secretary Of the Interior, Douglas 
McKay, before the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is always a pleasure to return to the 
west coast if even for only a short visit, and 
to enjoy your traditional California weather 
and hospitality, 

Meeting with this distinguished group here 
tonight of course, is a particular pleasure for 
me since we have a mutual interest in the 
challenging task of resource development. 

I want to talk to you tonight about several 
of the more difficult problems we face in 
carrying out this task wisely and effectively. 
As diverse as these resource problems may 
appear at first glance, they all involve as a 
common denominator the necessity for as- 
suring resource development in a manner 
which takes cognizance of not only the needs 
of the moment but of the long-term needs 
of the future. 

Both considerations are important. It is 
the essence of good resource planning to 
make sure that we do not rob Peter to pay 
Paul. 

There is one subjéct in these United States 
on which emotions can be aroused at the 
slightest provocation. That is when some- 
one asks what constitutes the wise use of the 
natural resources of the Nation. 

Take the Dinosaur National Monument. 
I'll take more of that later. 

Nothing seems closer to us, especially in 
the western part of the country, than the 
resources of the earth which have made this 
Nation great. We see them all around us— 
rivers, forests, minerals, and the land itself. 

Together they make up the greatest assets 
we have in the West. Just as the continued 
prosperity of the West depends on the wise 
use of its natural resources, this prosperity 
is of crucial importance to the entire Nation 
which depends upon the West as one of its 
most vital productive areas. 

On the subject of natural resources, we 
have two extremes. There are those who 
would exploit these resources to the utmost, 
giving no thought to their conservation but 
only to the immediate gain to be obtained. 

On the other extreme are those who want 
a hands-off policy, a policy which would lock 
up these resources forever and permit no 
one to touch them, 

Somewhere between these two extremes 
is the logical course to follow. It is not to 
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make a Solomon decision of trying. It is a 
case of trying to find the point between 
these extremes where we can use these re- 
sources in such a fashion today that they 
will continue to be of use to future gener- 
ations. } 

Gifford Pinchot in his book Breaking New 
Ground, said “Conservation is the foresight- 
ed utilization, preservation, and renewal of 
forests, waters, lands, and minerals, for the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the 
longest time.” And Governor Pinchot 
added: 

“To the use of the natural resources, re- 
newable or nonrenewable, each generation 
has the first right. Nevertheless, no gener- 
ation can be allowed needlessly to damage 
or reduce the future general wealth and 
welfare by the way it uses or misuses any 
natural resource.” 

That, from one of the foremost conserva- 
tionists of our time, is accepted doctrine, 

It represents the view that somewhere 
between the two extremes of those who say 
hands off and those who would despoil our 
natural resources, there is middle ground. 
That is the place where the Department of 
the Interior steps into the picture and has a 
responsibility. 

We are determined to conserve the natu- 
ral resources of the Nation by their wise use. 
The resources belong to all of the people, and 
all the people should obtain the benefits 
from them. 

Here in the State of California, where you 
have some of the greatest natural resources 
in the national parks, Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Lassen, and others, you know what it means 
to make wise use of those resources. 

They belong to all the people. These parks 
have been developed so they are easy of ac- 
cess. People from all parts of the Nation— 
yes; all parts of the world—come to visit 
them. 

They are being used wisely and widely. 
So are the other national parks. Roads have 
been built and facilities have been made 
available to make the parks more accessible 
and more enjoyable to the millions of people 
who each year are visiting the park system in 
ever-increasing numbers. The interest of 
you Californians in the national parks 18 
graphically indicated by the estimate that 
California license plates are seen in our 
parks more frequently than those of any 
other State. 

Let me remind you that three of the most 
popular park areas in the whole western 
United States are those whose facilities have 
either been created or improved by Federal 
reclamation construction, for which the pub- 
lic users are paying not a single dime. 

Two of the three leading national park 
areas in the number of visitors last year, in 
fact, the Lake Mead recreational area and 
the Great Smoky National Park, have both 
benefited greatly from Federal dam develop- 
ments. Lake Mead had 2,200,000 visitors last 
year. One wonders how many would have 
visited the area if it had not been trans- 
formed by the construction of Hoover Dam 
from a silt-choked, fishless stream far down 
in the depths of Boulder and Black Canyon 
into a beautiful lake offering boundless 
recreational opportunities, 

North of here, you have the Millerton Lake 
recreational area, used by half a million 
people as the result of the creation of Miller- 
ton Lake, in back of Friant Dam. Further 


north, the construction of Shasta Dam has 
created a glimmering jewel in Lake Shasta. 
In this region the Forest Service has created 
a recreational area. Already, a new sports 
fishing industry has been bullt up around 
the fabulous Kamloops which thrive in the 
cold, deep waters of Lake Shasta. And 
downstream from the dam, the annual sal- 
mon run is being gradually revived as cold 
water from the dam has provided ideal 
spawning grounds in the shallow sands of 
the Sacramento River. 

If Governor Pinchot was right when he 
described the purpose of conservation as “the 
greatest good for the grentest number for 
the longest time” then what has been done 
to develop Lake Mead and the vast recrea- 
tional areas of the Tennessee Valley, all by- 
products of water project construction, fol- 
lows the Pinchot doctrine right down the 
line. 

And what has been done in Lake Mead 
and in the Great Smokies is what we have 
in mind in Dinosaur National Monument. 

As many of you know, the Department 
recently submitted to Congress a compre- 
sensive plan to enable the five States of 
the upper Colorado River Basin to utilize 
their apportionment of Colorado River water. 
This plan, known as the Colorado River 
storage project, provides for irrigation of 
380,000 acres of land, bringing the benefits 
of life-giving water, which you in California 
know so well, to a potentially important 
productive area. 

In our studies and recommendations con- 
cerning the upper Colorado River vroject 
we, of course, realize fully that the down- 
stream States have certain very important 
rights and we quite agree that these down- 
stream States should have these rights fully 
recognized and protected in any upstream 
development. 

Included in the plan of the Department 
for this development is a recommendation 
that a dam be built at Echo Park. This 
dam would be inside the boundaries of the 
Dinosaur National Monument and would 
flood part of the canyon of the Green River, 
and the Yampa River, a tributary of the 
Colorado, While it will therefore alter the 
canyon, we do not believe that it will destroy 
its scenic beauty. The known deposits of 
dinosaur remains will remain untouched— 
miles from the reservoir site. 

The Echo Park Dam site was personally 
inspected by Under Secretary Ralph Tudor 
together with Commissioner of Reclamation 
W. A. Dexheimer and National Park Direc- 
tor Conrad L. Wirth, After they returned, 
the Under Secretary reported to me that 
while there were other alternate sites outside 
the park, their use would mean a great loss 
of water from evaporation. 

In the deep canyons in Echo Park there 
will be a minimum of evaporation. The 
storage area that would be provided by alter- 
nate sites would be shallow and the evapo- 
ration naturally greater. 

Secretary Tudor reached his conclusions 
on the basis of sound engineering and good 
logic. He said use of any of the alternate 
sites would mean the loss of enough water 
to supply all the needs of a city of over 
600,000 people. Can we afford to waste 
that much water? Could you here in Cali- 
fornia afford to lose that much water? 

Let me quote from Mr. Tudor's report. 
“There would be substantial loss in electric 
generating capacity if any one of the alter- 
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mate sites were selected. While this is a 
matter of economic importance I do not at- 
tach as much weight to it as to the loss of 
water. The power loss could be replaced 
by steam power at some increased cost. 

“I share the concern of those who would 
preserve the beauties of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument in their present natural 
state, but as between a choice of altering 
the scenery, without destroying it, in a 
basin which is and will remain rich in 
scenery, or the irreplaceable loss of enough 
water to supply all the needs of a city the 
size of Denver, I believe the conservation of 
the water in the interest of the Nation 1s 
of greatest importance.” 

So, there you have it. Does conservation 
of that much water justify our decision? 
We think it does. 

Yet, that is not the whole story. As I said 
before the wise use of a natural resource 
is to make it available to the people. We 
have included in the upper Colorado report 
an item of $21 million to develop the area 
around Echo Park Dam within Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. We wiil build roads and 
facilities to take care of the people who 
want to go there. 

Just as Lake Mead has provided a rich 
opportunity for recreation for hundreds of 
thousands of people, so we hope will the 
creation of a new lake in the canyon behind 
Echo Park Dam. Alter the park? Yes. Make 
it available to more people? Yes. Destroy 
it? No. 

The 12 areas of the National Park System 
over which the Department has jurisdiction 
in California have proven to be a major at- 
traction which has drawn millions of visitors 
to the State each year. Last year, for ex- 
ample, close to 5 million people visited Na- 
tional Park areas in California. 

The number of dollars the traveler spends 
is not in itself, of course, the true measure 
of value park areas have to the Nation. A 
greater valuation must be placed on the 
opportunity they offer for healthful relaxa- 
tion, for spiritual inspiration, and for the 
patriotic stimulation that is part of any tour 
to one of these spots. 

Some people, I sometimes fear, do not un- 
derstand the true significance of our national 
parks. There are some, for example, who 
contend that our parks are only for a selected 
few who through education or special train- 
ing are best able to understand and enjoy 
the grandeur of scenery that a bounteous 
nature has bestowed. 

They would lock up these resources. They 
Oppose vigorously the development of new 
recreational areas which would result from 
programs for water resources development 
providing vital facilities to ald in the eco- 
nomic strengthening of regions lacking suf- 
ficient water for agricultural expansion or for 
industrial development. 

Is this negative approach In the tradition 
of Gifford Pinchot? This great conserva- 
tionist during his life was not concerned with 
cliques or pressure groups. He was dedicated 
to the ideal of a strong America, which could 
forge ahead in agriculture, in industry, in 
business, while at the same time preserving 
the spiritual or scenic requisites that are in- 
tegral and necessary for the enrichment of 
our lives. 

The majority of Americans believe in the 
ideal of a park system providing opportun- 
ities for the many and not for just a few if an 
analysis of the national-park system visita- 
tion is an index. 

In 1946, the Park Service recorded 21,752,- 
000 visitors. In 1953, the number of visitors 
more than doubled. This increase of 112 
percent is to my way of thinking a sure sign 
that the average American and not the rich 
and fortunate alone enjoy our parks. 

Recreational opportunities on the reser- 
voirs and adjacent lands of the Echo Park 
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project will Include picnicing, boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, hiking, riding, camping, and 
sightseeing. These opportunities are not 
now available to the average tourist. 

Only a handful of yisitors each year actu- 
ally penetrate the canyon section of the mon- 
ument where most of the new recreational 
facilities will be developed. 

Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National 
Park Service, tells me 22,334 persons visited 
Dinosaur National Monument last year. 
Only 3,000 of them went into the Echo Park 
section and 500 of these went down the 
Yampa River by boat. 

Compare that figure, 3,000, to the 2,220,000 
that visited Lake Mcad. To the 969,000 who 
visited Yosemite. To the 500,000 who visited 
Sequoia. To the 225,000 who visited Mount 
Lassen. 

Because of the very difficult nature of the 
terrain, travel in this most scerilc area of the 
Dinosaur Monument is limited at present to 
a very limited number of hardy individuals, 
scientists and others who are interested in 
rugged geography, geology, paleontology, and 
related sciences. 

When we consider the whole picture, there- 
fore, we find that the Upper Colorado proj- 
ect is vital not only because of direct eco- 
nomic values in developing essential water 
resources, but because of its indirect values 
contributing to the enjoyment of nature by 
a larger number of our citizens. 

And—I repeat—the dinosaur bones, the 
actual prehistoric evidence, will not be in- 
undated. They are miles from the dam site 
and reservolr on high ground. 

By no stretch of the imagination can our 
recommendation on Echo Park be construed 
as a precedent for the invasion of other exist- 
ing parks. No one in this administration is 
going to build a dam in Yosemite, or Yellow- 
stone, or run a pipeline into Crater Lake. 

Echo Park and the problem there does not 
foreshadow the slightest alteration in any 
other recreational area by a project such as 
we have outlined. 

Here, almost in your own backyard, you 
have the question of the Santa Margarita 
storage dam and reservoir. It was the hope 
of the Department of the Interior that the 
construction of a feasible project in this 
area would conserve a good bit of the water 
which now runs into the sea and is wasted. 

Your fine Senators, BLL KNOWLAND and 
Tom Kuchxt, are striving to obtain congres- 
sional authorization for the construction of 
the Santa Margarita project. Legal problems 
have been plentiful. To date these legal 
difficulties have halted the planning of the 
Department as far as this project is con- 
cerned. 

We in Interior are cooperating with the 
other Government agencies in attempting to 
find a reasonable solution which will be of 
help to this part of the State. We will do 
everything we can to bring this matter to a 
successful and early conclusion. 

We come now to the conservation of the 
public lands. The matter of the disposal 
of public-domain lands is also a problem of 
considerable magnitude in California. When 
one talks with people who have had occa- 
sion in the part to do business with our 
Bureau of Land Management, the impres- 
sion is gained that the Bureau attempts to 
find reasons for denying applications. 

I can assure you this will not be the 
future policy of the Department. 

We will attempt to act on the applications 
as rapidly as possible under the require- 
ments laid down by Congress. It is our 
determination that a vigorous effort will be 
made to advance and enlarge the surveying 
and classification of the public lands. 

This will be done in order to determine 
whether they are available for entry. It is 
hoped that under such a policy we will be 
able to not only expedite the handling of 
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land matters but assure that steps are taken 
to put the land to its best use, recognizing 
in all cases that there must be a balance 
between individual and national interests. 

In order that this may be accomplished, 
I have had the operations and organization 
of the Bureau carefully analyzed. I recently 
approved the recommendations of a survey 
team for making the operation of the Bureau 
more efficient and effective. 

You have read in the newspapers recently 
that a conference was held between officials 
of the Department of the Interlor and the 
California Water Project Authority relative 
to the proposed sale of the Central Valley 
project to the State of California. 

Let me make very plain—the Department 
has not hung a “for sale” sign on this very 
successful Federal venture into power, irri- 
gation, and flood control. 

A group of your State officials, represent- 
ing the California Water Project Authority, 
came to my office to ask if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would sell the project to Califor- 
nia. We said—and I repeat__we will listen 
attentively to any proposal of California. 

I have made it clear in the preliminary 
negotiations, however, that the Federal Goy- 
ernment must recelye for the project the 
money !t has put into the project, less what 
is known as the nonreimbursable items. 
These are the costs normally borne by the 
Federal Government for such things as flood 
control, navigation, and recreation. 

The Federal Government will not expect a 
profit. Neither will it expect a loss. We do 
not contemplate a “bargain basement trans- 
action.” 

Here again you have two groups in your 
States—and in some of the Nation, 
too—who are at opposite ends of the poles in 
their thinking on Central Valley. Some 
would have it sold to California at a very 
low price. Others want the Federal Goy- 
ernment to hold it forever. 

Between these extremes, I am sure, is an 
answer which will be equitable to both the 
State of California and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Let me tell you about a conservation 
project that is close to my heart, It is in 
my home State of Oregon and it is a project 
which reflects my thinking. In my term as 
Governor we set out to reforest 300,000 acres 
of land on which millions of feet of virgin 
Douglas fir had been destroyed by fire. 

The people of Oregon voted $10,500,000 
in bonds to finance this venture. They did 
not ask the Federal Government for help. 
They did it on their own. We started this 
job in 1949 and are planting in blocks of 
10,000 to 20,000 acres with corridors 1,000 
and 1,500 yards wide to be used for access 
roads and fire breaks. 

Pro in this work is gratifying. By 
utilizing sustained yield and other modern 
conservation methods in the area, Oregon's 
$700 million a year lumber industry is as- 
sured of a prosperous future. 

This is a conservation project in one State. 
It reflects my thinking of what should be 
done to conserve the natural resources of all 
the States. Thus, in every phase of con- 
servation, whether in the forests, on the 
rivers, on the public lands, or under the 
lands, we are working daily to the end that 
our program will mean “the greatest good 
for the greatest number for the longest 
time.” 

It is a difficult task. If we are to achieve 
our goal we will need the understanding and 
cooperation of groups like, this throughout 
the country. Only by working together as 
a team can the American people assure that 
our natural resources will be developed fully 
and effectively, contributing richly as they 
are converted into the necessities of life to 
the welfare of our economy and well-being 
of our people. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
the a dus consent to have printed in 
deli Ppendix of the Recorp an address 
5 3 by Mr. R. M. Evans, a member 

© Board of Governors of the Federal 
erve System, at a meeting of the 
tone ers Grain Dealers Association of 
25 1% at Des Moines, Iowa, on January 
1954. on the general subject of the 
Ustment of agricultural production. 
wis €re being no objection, the address 
ine ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
Cllows: 


his © farmer hag the same right to adjust 
1 


actu action to effective demand as manu- 
societ. TS and others have in a capitalistic 
their y. The only way farmers can regulate 
é production is by acting together under 
Sible & legislation, Quotas are only pos- 
ae Then at least two-thirds of the farm- 
This eae approve them in a secret ballot. 
best a demonstration of democracy at its 
ment It does not mean that the Govern- 
is running our business—just the con- 
Dre run it ourselves. If prices be- 
the 5 low we cannot pay our bills, then 
thro vernment will run our business 
A ugh foreclosure. 
fn, a neu ture must encourage research to 
expand uses for our products and thereby 
tles in our market. We have such facili- 
also in the four regional laboratories and 
the college experiment stations. 
real 2 nizations such as yours have made 
the trides to increase efficiency and lower 
eds of marketing, but by itself efficient 
eting will not change prices sufficiently 
1 n the difference between success and 
auch 3 However I believe organizations 
fits 5 yOurs have other very tangible bene- 
Contac: farmers by bringing them in direct 
ct with the problems of business and 
ernment., 
men the early triple-A days a very funda- 
was decision was made. Simply stated, 
their ioe farmers were capable of running 
ula Usiness. Many doubted that farmers 
Bram budmintster a complicated farm pro- 
could ut the results were evidence that they 
of th and the administrative performance 
equa o tarmer-elected committees has no 

p anywhere. The dificult tasks they 
clusio k and carried to a successful con- 

n provided an inspiration to farmers 
— out the world. The experience 
expr the farmers received in this work has 

dag itself in the intelligent and ag- 

3 am ve farmer leadership in evidence today. 

Blech there was no partisanship in the 

cent 5 ot these committeemen. The re- 

for 8 &way from this system Is cause 

inj try and if carried any further will 
As farm programs, 

Ow, farming is different from most busi- 
is our use every man, woman, and child 
erin Brit customer and if there were not 
The 1 farm products people would starve. 
that 1 has the responsibility of seeing 
regan is customers are amply provided for 
ne less of the weather or a grave national 

A Tgency. Because of variations caused by 
Prodi ather, farmers cannot adjust their 
If a uction as accurately as manufacturers. 
ben ne nutacturer runs short of his product, 
thane May suffer some inconvenience but 
ives Rre not likely to risk the loss of their 
dute as they would if farmers failed to pro- 
equal d. if they held their produtcion just 

to demand and then we had a drought, 
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Now we come to the all-important ques- 
tion of price supports. There has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding about this 
question by those who have not given care- 
ful thought to the problem. Let's look at 
this problem. Why have price supports? 
The farmer cannot keep his production as 
close to demand as others for the reasons just 
mentioned. Certainly, no country can afford 
to run such a risk. Therefore, the question 
of the size of the yearly carryover becomes 
a question of national policy in peace or in 
war. In time of peace the carryover should 
be large enough to even out the ups and 
downs of production due to weather and 
other uncontrollable causes, The size of the 
carryover should always be on the liberal 
side. 

Let's turn our memories back 20 years. 
The severe drought of 1934 was still ahead 
of us. You were selling corn at 45 cents per 
bushel or 60 percent of parity. All of this 
corn was badiy needed later on and the 
farmers gained the increase in price, I have 
always viewed corn as the raw material for 
beef, pork, etc., and I would not want to 
carry the present livestock inventory with- 
out a very large carryover of corn. It would 
be entirely too risky. Yet we must realize 
that a large carryover has a tendency to 
hold down the price in the market place so 
if we need a large carryover we must have a 
support high enough to protect those who 
have corn to sell. No regular feeder wants 
low-priced corn because over a period of time 
the price of corn regulates the price of live- 
stock and their products. High support 
prices protect the regular feeder from the 
speculative in-and-out feeder, 

Now I want to give you a little history of 
the so-called high supports. 

I was the Administrator of the Triple A 
when it was necessary to set the winter 
wheat allotments to be planted in the fall 
of 1939 for harvest in 1940. Remember, war 
was still in the future but not the distant 
future. If we set the allotments low enough 
to protect the farmers’ price, we ran the risk 
of not having wheat for our friends in the 
event of war. After many soul-searching 
discussions, it was decided to prepare for the 
possibility of war. There were many inter- 
esting phases of that decision but I do not 
have time to recount them here. The deci- 
sion was made and I wanted and got higher 
loans for farmers. The 1940 loan was 75 
percent of parity. The decision to prepare 
for war was a sound one. Both the country 
and the farmers benefited. I felt it was my 
duty to protect the farmers’ income and this 
was the only way it could be done. I later 
sponsored the 85 percent of parity. At that 
time many of the arguments against such 
a proposal were the same as you now hear, 

Now, let's look at the present situation. 
In June 1950 Korea became a battleground. 
The then Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
history of the past war before him, issued 
in the form of press releases urgent appeals 
to farmers to produce more and more so we 
would be adequately prepared for any even- 
tuality, and this was the conservative and 
proper course to pursue, 

On February 2, 1951, the Secretary said, 
“Full preduction from American farms is 
essential in the defense effort." A goal of 
90 million acres of corn was established for 
1951. 

On July 20, 1951, he said, “The announced 
1952 crop goals are designed to fill all known 
requirements and to maintain or build stocks 
as safeguards in the defense emergency.” 

On November 29, 1951, the goals for 1952 
were announced with the following state- 
ment, “The need for agricultural produc- 
tion in 1952, especially feed grains, is the 
greatest we have ever faced.* * * The 
goals we have set will challenge our produc- 
tive capacity.” 

The 1952 support price levels were 90 per- 
cent of parity. The corn production re- 
quested was 3,375 million bushels, 
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On March 20, 1952, the Secretary stated, 
“Unless more corn and other feed grains nre 
planted by farmers this year than is indi- 
cated in yesterday's report on farmers’ inten- 
tions, we will face a serious situation in our 
feed grain supplies.” 

On December 23, 1952, a goal of 3,350 mil- 
lion bushels was requested for 1953. The 
farmers complied as well as they could but 
they did not have a written order so those 
who had to sell received much less than they 
had a right to expect. They did not have 
a written order when they prepared similarly 
for World War II. The other branches of 
the same Government ordered guns, tanks, 
planes, and other implements of war. There 
Was one difference—the farmers had no writ- 
ten orders with the price specified but the 
others did and that business was very profit- 
able regardless of whether or not the defense 
items were used. 

‘These large supplies were not the result of 
lack of planning. They were the result of 
definite planning based upon the practical 
experience of a war still fresh in the minds 
of everyone and if a war had developed we 
would not have enough right now, Such a 
situation must never be allowed to happen 
again. If the Government asks the farmers 
to produce abundantly for the defense effort, 
then the Government must adopt a program 
to protect the farmer. There is a moral ob- 
ligation that canont be overlooked. What- 
ever a farmer produces for war is equally 
usable in time of peace. This is not the 
case with all manufacturers, Our Govern- 
ment is still spending enormous sums for 
defense but they are not allocating any of 
it for farm products. If these large expendi- 
tures are necessary, and I assume they are, 
then part of those funds should be used to 
buy and store the farm products needed 
for defense and such farm products should 
not find their way into the channels of 
ordinary trade. They should be used to 
fight communism, They are the one tool the 
Commies cannot duplicate. They are the 
one way in which we can clearly demonstrate 
the great difference betwen communism and 
capitalism, and this is something the people 
can understand. You will remember how 
the Communists fought against the distri- 
bution of food in East Germany. They 
couldn’t match our food so they tried to pre- 
vent the comparison. Such a compsrison 
was more than their way of life could stand. 

There are many places where surplus farm 
products could be used to relieve suffering 
and poverty in the world. Surplus farm 
products distributed in this way are one of 
the best ways to protect our way of life. 
Guns, tanks, airplanes, etc., are necessary in 
the world as it is today, but I venture to 
say that nothing would contribute more to 
the prospect for a peaceful world than to 
provide mankind with a better standard of 
living—with more to eat and wear. I should 
add that we must not distribute these prod- 
ucts in such a way as to injure regular world 
trade. We must help foreign producers of 
agricultural products to get a good price for 
what they have to sell. Their standard of 
living is tied to the prices they get. In most 
cases that ts already too low, but the uses I 
have outlined, if intelligently administered, 
will not conflict with such a program. 

Some people believe that low supports 
will have a tendency to reduce production. 
There is no historical proof of such a result; 
on the contrary, the opposite is true. The 
farmer has his fixed costs to meet from the 
sale of his products, so he raises more rather 
than less. In 1931 we planted 107 million 
acres of corn and in 1932 we planted 110 
million acres. The acreage declined mate- 
rially thereafter when loans were in effect. 
The need for income expressed Itself in the 
only way it could—increased production. 

The farmer cannot easily shift crops from 
one to another because of climate and ma- 
chinery, etc. Acreage can be reduced only 
when producers feel confident prices will 
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advance because of the reduction in acreege, 
and the only certain way to assure this 
result is by high support prices. And I 
should add that this is the only way to get 
enough grass to keep our farms fertile and 
efficient. I can see no fair or logical reason, 
considering the farmers’ welfare as well as 
the welfare of our country, for reducing the 
supports from their present 90 percent level. 

Food is power. We have the power and 
we should learn to make use of it. We are 
the only nation with this power in large 
quantity; yet we have never fully realized 
its true value. Probably because we have 
food and fiber in abundance, we take it for 
granted. Other countries are envious of this 
power. They know its worth. The time has 
come for us to reappraise our foreign policy 
and determine how we can use this power 
most effectively. 

This country cannot permit farmers’ in- 
comes to decline if we are to preserve our 
way of life. More than any time in our 
existence we need a high national income 
and full employment. Our costs are very 
large and our Government raises its revenue 
almost entirely from income taxes. Income 
taxes are levied on profits and profits alone. 
A serious slump in agriculture and business 
would present some very dificult internal 
problems, 

Moreover, farmers represent the type of 
citizenship we need. They are a wonderful 
balance wheel. They are not interested in 
communism. Russia has killed them by the 
thousands, maybe millions, but the farmers 
there still love their soil and always will. 
Agriculture is Russia's weakest point. It is 
one of our greatest pillars of strength. 


Psychology in Economic Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Snowballed Fear Is Frighten- 
ing,” published in the Washington Post 
of January 31, 1954, emphasizing how 
bankers, by calling loans, can spread a 
fear psychology and may contribute to 
a recession, rolling readjustment, depres- 
sion, or whatever it may be called. I 
hope very much that the bankers of the 
country may now contribute to optimism 
by not calling loans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CHAIN - REACTION— SNOW- 
BALLED FEAR Is FRIGHTENING 

(Eorron's Norx.— The Importance of psy- 
chology in economic affairs is Ulustrated in 
an extract from a letter by a middie-western 
businessman submitted to the Washington 
Post by one of its readers. It emphasizes 
how quickly a sense of apprehension and 
anxiety can be communicated to an area 
by a relatively few Individuals.) 

For some time I have traveled the north- 
eastern part of this State, dealing with 
farmers and businessmen in small towns, and 
to tell you the truth, I am a little bit scared. 
Pear of something like this is a terrible thing, 
and once it takes hold of certain groups or 
even a particular community, it starts to 
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snowball, growing larger and larger the 
longer it goes and consequently affecting 
more people. 

As an illustration of what I mean, take 
what has happened and is happening in a 
small town in which I happen to do quite 
a bit of business and in which I became quite 
well acquainted. 

It is a good little town, has a good strong 
bank and a lot of good businessmen. The 
surrounding farmers are up-to-date and 
most of them well-to-do. Just a darn good 
community. 

Where this chain reaction first started I 
have never found out, but this much of the 
story I do know: 

I called on a very good farmer friend of 
mine in the area & month or more ago, and 
he didn't seem as cheerful and as much at 
ease as usual. So after we had spent a while 
talking, he told me about It. 

He had been in the habit, the past several 
falls, of going to the local bank and borrow- 
ing anywhere from $5,000 to $7,000 or $8,000 
to buy new machinery, livestock, etc. and 
then paying it off when he sold his present 
fat stock and surplus crops. There had 
never been any doubt about his credit. He 
always paid in full every year, It was just 
that his own bank balance never was quite 
large enough to take care of all the things 
he wanted to do. 

Well, he went to the bank as usual, and 
was told that instead of $4,000 or $5,000 that 
he wanted and had earmarked for certain 
purchases, he could borrow only $2,000, or 
at the most $2,500. 

Now, I have no doubt the man in the bank 
had good reasons for this, but, anyway, the 
man left the bank believing that the banker 
was only afraid of the future, afraid of hard 
times, or anyway afraid. 

You know a farmer more or less depends 
on his banker to show him the way, regard- 
Jess of how much he reads, how much he 
hears, or how well he feels able to handle 
his own affairs. 

When I talked to him, he had studied the 
matter over a couple of days and decided 
that if the banker was scared, he was going 
to be scared, too. So he let his hired man 
go for the winter months, something he 
hadn't done in years; decided against the 
new car he had decided to buy (and that he 
was going to pay cash out of his bank ac- 
count for); called up his dealer and can- 
celed his order. 

I argued with him for some time about it, 
and while we were there a young former GI 
farmer from down the road came along. He 
had more or less depended on this man for 
advice. When he heard the story, he went 
home, called up his implement dealcr and 
canceled the order for a new tractor and 
plow he had planned to buy. 

So, for my own satisfaction, I decided to 
follow up on the thing and see what would 
happen. Surprising how fast it happened. 
Here were two good farmers, well known, in 
a close-knit community, each with many 
friends they talked to almost everyday. 

“If they were scared, why not me?” their 
friends thought, 

The automobile and implement dealer 
found out why they and others canceled 
orders the dealer had planned on, so he was 
scared 


You won't believe it, but in 3 weeks’ time 
you could see the difference in that town. 
The two dealers each laid off a man, the 
creamery followed suit, and one of the stores 
let two women go, and this was only shortly 
before Christmas. 

Now, five people being laid off doesn’t 
sound Uke anything, but remember, this is 
just a small community. Now the banker 
and the businessmen are trying to do some- 
thing about it, but I am afraid it has gone 
too far to stop locally. It is a pretty un- 
happy community now. 
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The GOP Elephant 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
taking over the reins of our Government 
@ most amazing phenomenon has oc- 
curred to the GOP elephant. It is a 
metamorphosis that may well go down 
in history as the eighth wonder of the 
world. It is a hybrid no one ever 
dreamed possible. After discontinuing 
an Antimonopoly Subcommittee it now 
urges strong measures against moncpo- 
lies. After promising to balance the 
budget it now concedes the great dif- 
culty thereof. It no longer opposes so- 
cial-security legislation as “creeping so- 
cialism” but embraces it approvingly and 
seeks to expand it. After admitting it 
had no policy with respect to public 
housing and after virtually destroying 
the program in the House the elephant 
suddenly claims to champion the cause. 
After reducing the Air Force from 143 
wings to 120 over strong Democratic op- 
position it now urges the so-called new 
look with great emphasis on air power. 

My colleagues, this is truly a phenom- 
enon—an elephant with a donkey tail. 


An Analysis of Conditions Responsible 
For the Furloughing of Railroad Em- 
ployees in the Altoona, Pa., Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Altoona, Pa., area, which is located in my 
congressional district, has some 3,300 
railroad employees furloughed from 
their positions with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Because of the large volume of mail I 
am receiving on the subject, and my in- 
tense desire to be of any possible assist- 
ance in relieving this distressing prob- 
lem, I am inserting herewith a copy of 
a detailed report regarding my activi- 
ties. The report follows: 

Since the beginning of the furloughing of 
employees by the Pennsylvania Railroad, I 
have been actively engaged in an overall 
study of the situation in an effort to provide, 
if possible, a solution to this distressing 
problem. 

So that you will fully understand the 
scope of my survey and my personal efforts 
to relieve the situation, I am giving you the 
following information developed from con- 
ferences with the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the United States Department of Labor, 
the Association of American Railroads, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 

To begin with, my first contact was with 
James Mitchell, Secretary of the United 
States Department of Labor, to determine 
whether the Federal Government could in- 
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tervene on behalf of the furloughed em- 
Ployees. 
i Secretary of Labor Mitchell informed me 
n December 29, 1953, as follows: 
17 ‘Thank you for your letter of December 
Se in which you enclosed correspond- 
2 de from Mr. Fred W. L.eiss, recording sec- 
hints International Association of Ma- 
the ee Altoona, Pa., in which he expressed 
de opinion that the frequency of recent re- 
3 in force among the employees ot 
a Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is tantamount 
l discrimination against certain local em- 
Ployees of the company in Altoona, Pa. 
While we are deeply concerned over the 
th ANcial plight of all these employees and 
8 families, the fact is, as you know, that 
x € Federal Government has no right or 
uthority to deal with matters of this kind.” 
le awaiting the above reply from Sec- 
om, of Labor Mitchell, I contacted high 
ik cials of the Pennsylvania Railroad, point- 
‘ant to the distress of many families in the 
A area especially during the Christmas 
Poéstbi In addition it was urged that every 
i le effort be made to rescind the fur- 
ough Order, — 
mE 1 5 date of January 6, 1954, I received 
ane ter from Mr. Frank J. McCarthy, assist- 
Vice president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which reads in part: 

r traffic had been declining for 3 months 
Sire to the force reductions, with a marked 
5 ing off in the month of November. It is 
oe condition to encounter a falling 
— in traffic in November and the winter 
2 nths, but this year our November car- 

adings showed a progressive decrease of 
tween 12 percent and 15 percent, as com- 
pared with the same weeks a year ago. That 
an abnormal situation, and since it is 
t to predict with certainty whether 
11 situation will be one of only brief dura- 
on, it was necessary that our people take 
ely action to offset the loss in revenues,” 
While I was waiting to hear from the Sec- 
18 of Labor and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
ad. I conferred on several occasions in my 
the ungton omce, with representatives of 
© American Federation of Labor and the 
ternational Association of Machinists. 
en a result of these conferences I found 
s: t the furloughing of railroad employees 
as nationwide and not confined to my con- 
Fressional district. I checked further with 
tan” representatives of labor to make cer- 
50 that I was doing everything possible 
I relieve the situation and they assured me 
d gone the limit. 
tant à later conference when I showed them 
ef reply of the Secretary of Labor to the 
Nee that the Federal Government had no 
isdiction they agreed with his assertion. 
1 inquired from these representatives 
15 abor as to whether it was possible to 
SA i the workload in an effort to spread 
* Ployment, In this conection, I was in- 
med that under existing work agreements 
© seniority clause could not be violated. 
ngs conferring with these officials of or- 
thee labor, I went back to the officials of 
© Pennsylvania Railroad and was advised 
A letter of January 6, 1954, from Assistant 
oa resident Frank J. McCarthy that “very 
ibi Consideration was given to the pos- 
ted ty of reducing working hours in lieu of 
ucing force, but there were a number of 
tle why this was found to be imprac- 
8 As an example, we had a consider- 
Care force assigned to the repair of hopper 
a but due to the reduction in mineral 
10 Asi traffic, we found ourselves with some 
— 707 cars of this class idle. A reduced 
moti Week, spread over both car and loco- 
tai ve works would have necessitated cur- 
t ment of some types of operation which 
Was desirable to maintain on a full-time 
sis, The practical thing to do was to dis- 
dot inne repairs on the equipment that was 
t needed.” 
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Realizing that we were up against a stone- 
wall in trying to relleve the unemployment 
situation I then wrote to Mr. C. I. Clugh, 
manager of the Altoona works, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad suggesting the possibility 
of having the Altoona works bid on defense 
contracts in order to provide employment for 
those furloughed. 

On January 20, 1954, I received a letter 
from Manager C. I. Clugh, in which he 
stated: 

“Unfortunately, there are a number of dif- 
ficulties which make it inadvisable for the 
works to take the steps which you have 
proposed. During the emergency created by 
World War II, it was possible for us to un- 
dertake work for the Government on the 
assumption, which proved to be correct, that 
we could overcome legal difficulties involved 
by virtue of the necessity of the work and 
through the Government's cooperation. 
However we are faced with a provision in 
the constitution of Pennsylvania, which 
specifically prohibits railroads from engag- 
ing in manufacturing, and our charter, of 
course, does not permit us to engage In such 
operations. Likewise, there are other legal 
difficulties. In addition, during World War 
II the work which we did on Government 
contracts was specifically exempted from the 
requirements of the Walsh-Healey Act and 
thee necessary compliance with that act 
which would now be required might result 
in serious labor difficulties. I regret to ad- 
vise you, therefore, that we cannot see our 
way clear to undertake performance of any 
Government contracts.” 

Faced with the impossibility of staggering 
the present work load so as to provide em- 
ployment for more persons; and in view of 
the inability of the Altoona works of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to engage in defense 
contracts I continued my efforts to try and 
find a solution to this vexing problem. 

It was found, however, from the following 
statistical table furnished by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, that over a period of years 
Altoona railroad workers have experienced 
seasonal furloughs: 


Altoona Works number of active employees 


1950 1951 


1053 


ME ——— 
Mny 18. 
May 31. < 
June 16. 


= 
Sax 


2 2 
== 


PET ey | 


For example, in 1949 employment regched 
a peak in January of that year with 12.299 
employed. In September of that year 10,456 
employees were furloughed, and by the end 
of December 5,634 of this number had been 
recalled. 

In the year 1950 during the month of Jan- 
uary there were 10,724 employed, but in May 
because of the conl strike employment 
dropped to 896, when 9,828 were furloughed 
for a 2-week period. 

When the Korean war began in June 1950 
employment increased, and in December it 
reached a peak of 14,161. 

In 1951 there were 14,170 employed in Jan- 
uary. While this number decreased during 
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the year, there were 11,130 employed in De- 
cember. During this year there were three 
furlough periods in June, August, and Oc- 
tober. During these furlough periods some 
9,000 employees were given 2-week fur- 
loughs. 

During the year 1952, 11,129 were em- 
ployed in January. As of December 31 of 
that year there were 10,563 employed, with 
some 6,000 employees being furloughed dur- 
ing June, July, and August, due to the steel 
strike. 

The year 1953 began with 10,579 employed 
and ended on December 31, with 8,140 em- 
ployed. During this 12-month period there 
was a gradual monthly decline until in De- 
cember the total number of furloughed em- 
ployees was 2,439, of which 1,088 were laid 
off in December. 

Summarizing the situation, during the 
year of 1949, 10,456 employees were fur- 
loughed for short periods. 

In 1950, 9,828 were given similar furloughs; 
in 1951 about 9,000 employees were fur- 
loughed; in 1952 some 6,000 were fur- 
loughed; while in 1953 the number of fur- 
joughed employees decreased to 2,439. 

By the middle of January of this year the 
Pennsylvania Railroad advises that the num- 
ber of furloughed employees in the Altoona 
area was 3,000—2,700 of them being from the 
Altoona Works and 300 furloughed from the 
Middie Division. 

Wanting to make certain that the fur- 
loughing of railroad employees was not con- 
fined to the Altoona area, contact was made 
with the Association of American Rallroads, 
and statistical information was furnished 
which proves that, with the exception of 
war years, there is an annual decline in 
business on class I railroads that makes man- 
datory the furloughing of employees. 

In comparing the downturn in railroad 
traffic and earnings, the Association of 
American Railroads furnished me informa- 
tion showing that carloadings were down 
10.9 percent in November 1953 against No- 
vember 1952. In December 1953 carloadings 
were down 9.7 percent as compared with 
December 1952. For the first 3 weeks of 
January 1954 carloadings dropped 12 per- 
cent under the corresponding weeks in 1953. 

The Association of American Railroads re- 
ports that the net railway-operating income 
is off about 30 percent starting in Novem- 
ber 1953 and continuing to the present time, 
This loss of net operating income is trace- 
able to the downturn In railroad traffic, dure 
ing the past 3 months. 

At the time this report was prepared my 
attention was called to the recent statement 
by Mr. W. E. Callahan, manager of the care 
service division, of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, that “this recession which 
has been with us for over 3 months should 
level off soon and carloadings should return 
to a basis more comparable with 1953.” At 
the moment it is my understanding that 
carloadings are beginning to pick up. 

In considering the overall picture, sta- 
tistics prove that railroad employment has 
been on the decline since the advent of 
the diesel engine, the diversion of passen- 
ger and freight traffic to other modes of 
transportation, affecting employment in the 
railroad industry, together with other fac- 
tors. 

In my opinion, the real answer to the 
seasonal employment in the Altoona area 
is the further diversification of industry, 
which can be accomplished by securing new 
industries. 

It is common knowledge that since 1949 
the Altoona Chamber of Commerce has been 
successful in attracting new plants, through 
its industrial-development program which 
led to the creation of Altoona Enterprises, 
Inc. Based on information furnished me 
by the Altoona Chamber of Commerce 12 
new sources of employment were secured 
providing jobs for 3,500 people. It is my 
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understanding that at the present time pros- 
pects are bright for obtaining additional 
industries. 

Not only have I worked arm in arm with 
the chamber of commerce to bring new 
plants to Altoona, but at my request the 
United States Department of labor classified 
Altoona as a critical area, from the stand- 
point of surplus labor. As a result, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has placed Altoona 
in the class IV category, which entitles indus- 
tries capable of bidding on defense con- 
tracts to receive special consideration. 

In this connection, full information has 
been placed in the hands of all concerned, 
and representatives of the Small Business 
Administration (formerly the Small Defense 
Plants Administration), are in constant con- 
tact with industries needing assistance. 
Already this organized approach has brought 
business to several of Altoona’s industries. 

In addition to the efforts I have cited, in 
trying to solve the unemployment problem, 
let me give added assurance that in Wash- 
ington, I am leaving no stone unturned in 
fighting legislation such as the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the unrestricted importation of 
foreign residual oil; or any other legislative 
measures which threaten to destroy jobs in 
the coal, railroad, and related industries. 


Security Plan Hasn’t Worked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled “Security 
Plan Hasn't Worked,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURITY PLAN HASN'T WORKED 
(By John Cramer) 

This, you might say, is a small confes- 
sion, offered because I find myself a little 
embarrassed, a little heartsick—and even 
halfway persuaded that reporters should 
stick to reporting. 

It was this column, you see, which first 
publicly suggested that Government aban- 
don the sad practice of branding suspect 
employees as disloyal—and that to substi- 
tute a label of less stigma. 

And it was this same suggestion, with 
slight modification, which became the basis 
for unhappy things the administration is 
doing now. 

What this column originally proposed was 
that Federal employee loyalty suspects be 
dismissed as unsuitable—and that only the 
few whose disloyalty was completely prova- 
ble should be branded disloyal. 

The idea was that this would give Gov- 
ernment a freer hand to dismiss borderline 
suspects—whiile, at the same time protecting 
all except the demonstrably disloyal against 
the terrible stigma of disloyalty. 

That was back in the days when the final 
version of the Truman administration’s 
loyalty program was being shaped. 

Key officials liked the idea, but said it was 
too late because the new program was al- 
most ready for the President's signature. 

Over the years, I wrote about it occa- 
sionally in this column and talked about it 
frequently with officials close to the loyalty 
program. 
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IKE BOUGHT IT 


And eventually—this is a fact—certain of 
these officials sold the plan to the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Unfortunately, it hasn't worked out. 

What was proposed, originally, was a po- 
tentially happy solution for the great di- 
lemma of all loyalty programs, which is this: 

On the one hand, it is necessary and de- 
sirable that Government rid itself of dis- 
loyal employees. 

But on the other, it's almost impossible to 
prove disloyalty in the ordinary terms of 
Anglo-Saxon law, because, in the nature of 
things, the accused almost never can be per- 
mitted to confront his accusers. 

Thus, the employee dismissed for dis- 
loyalty almost always is one suspected but 
not convicted. 

Fairminded men will call it unthinkable 
that such a person should be branded dis- 
loyal by his Government, and required to 
carry the stigma through life. 

But that was exactly what happened under 
the Truman program. 

And in a much more shameful way, it's 
happening now under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration program. 

Instead of firing employees as disloyal, it 
is firing them as “security risks,“ which is 
proper and potentially good. 

Under this label, it is dismissing not only 
loyalty suspects, but also sex deviates, 
drunks, and people who talk too much. That 
is good, too. 

The administration proudly boasts that its 
“security risk” label spares the dismissed 
employee the stigma of disloyalty. 

But at the same time, its spokesmen go 
about the country telling the public that 
all of the 2,200 persons it has dismissed as 
security riskes are Communists, subversives, 
and traitors. 

You can understand why I feel embar- 
rassed. 


` 


The Hudson-Nash Merger—Possib!e Vio- 
lation of Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSZE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a thoughtful discussion 
of the Hudson-Nash merger by Ed Wim- 
mer, vice president, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hupson-NasH MERGER VIOLATES ANTITRUST 
LAws—Economic COLLECTIVISM 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

Approval of the announced Nash-Hudson 
merger by the Federal Trade Commission 
could easily become the straw that will 
break the Commission's back. I say this be- 
cause enforcement of the antitrust laws, as 
they affect the merging of competing cor- 
porations, has become such a colossal farce, 
that Congress doesn't dare tolerate the sit- 
uation any longer. 

The Nash-Hudson merger is publicized as 
the only means of survival against the com- 
petition of the Big Three; and if this is 
true, then Studebaker and Packard would 
have to follow the same course. This would 
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leave the auto industry with no independ- 
ent, and hundreds of dealers, designers, en- 

, salesmen, small suppliers, etc., would 
lose their businesses and jobs. 

Is this America? Is this capitalism at 
work? Or is it a process of collectivism pat- 
terned after the Eritish, Japanese, German, 
and Italian cartels, that ended in socialism, 
communism, fascism, and nazism? 

The auto industry needs these independ- 
ents, desperately, even though they do an 
infinitesimal share of the business, and we 
(the auto-buying public) need them as a 
bulwark against a big three or big four 
monopoly. Instead of permitting this eco- 
nomic murder to take place, the Government 
should grant special tax concessions to the 
independents to enable them to compete un- 
til Congress gets around to unwinding their 
giant competitors, 

Nullincation of the antitrust laws began 
almost with their inception in 1895, when 
Congress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
for the express purpose of halting and pre- 
venting the growth of monopoly power. 
When the earliest cases réached the Supreme 
Court, majority opinions favoring the ty- 
coons were handed down under what the 
Justices called a rule of reason or, in other 
words, a little monopoly here and there isn't 
going to hurt anybody. The end result 
of this philosophy caused Woodrow Wilson 
to say, in 1914, that combinations of com- 
binations in industry and finance are now 
bigger than State governments, and he called 
upon Congress to initiate legislation to save 
the Nation from trustification. 

Following Wilson's appeal in 1914, Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Act which contained 
provisions clearly stating that the intent of 
the legislators was to prevent all mergers 
of competing corporations where there was 
any real tendency to lessen competition. At 
the same time, Congress created the Federal 
Trade Commission with the idea of its be- 
coming a rampart against all forms of busi- 
ness practices or mergers tending to lessen 
competition in any field; but, 40 years later, 
the Commission stands almost helpless be- 
fore corporate Frankensteins that dwarf the 
“little economic states” Wilson deplored. 

It ls argued that a Hudson-Nash merger 
would bring about economies which would 
enable these two independents to compete 
with the big three, and thus they might hang 
on a little longer, but is all this economic 
collectivism followed by the big labor collec- 
tivism and the collectivisms of centralized 
government, what we want in this country? 

The slack in our line is running out. 


Tribute to John Daniel Rust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Arkansas lost one of its distinguished 
citizens on Wednesday, January 20, at 
Pine Bluff, Ark. He was John Daniel 
Rust, who contributed much to Ameri- 
can agriculture through his development 
of a mechanical cotton picker. 

In 1927, Mr. Rust developed the basic 
idea for his cotton-picking machine. 
It was he who found that moistened 
spindles of spring steel wire would catch 
the cotton and pull it from the boll 
quickly and efficiently. In 1933, he ob- 
5 his first patent on the Rust cotton 
picker. 
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R Rust spent his last 5 years in Pine 
Site Ark., where the mechanical cotton 
t €r which he designed is manufac- 
ch, ed by the Ben Pearson Co. The Allis- 
i almers Co., of Milwaukee, also manu- 
actures the Rust cotton picker, There 
» Of course, other manufacturers of 
mechanical cotton pickers, but there is 
no doubt that John Rust was one of the 
real pioneers in this field. 
request unanimous consent that as a 
lg of my remarks an editorial from 
a Pine Bluff Commercial of January 
„1954, be printed in full in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PASSING or a GENIUS 


pone sudden, shocking death of John D. 
BiA came as a stunning blow to all Pine 
out elsewhere in the South, and through- 
the Nation. 8 
ere was a citizen who combined the rare 
Qualities of an inventive genius, business- 
„ lover of the arts, and philan- 
If we who knew him may be permitted 
Say it here this last-named quality over- 
ween tio all other achievements of the man, 
Work ough his invention was beginning to 
2 a beneficial revolution in the cotton- 
205 15 South. 
his 2 it showed through on his countenance, 
ohn pression, his attitude in listening, that 
Rust ee a deep and abiding love for 
1 „ This was not a passive love. It 
seen u pression in many substantial gifts 
s the Rust Foundation—to colleges, 
asa Students, underprivileged boys, and 
Plani © both white and Negro. Among his 
—— & model farm to teach scientific 
need mages to those who stood most in 
ten apprised of his death, a friend who 
Tame e farmer's viewpoint said: “John Rust's 
Secon, Pye go into the South's history as the 
Great Emancipator.“ meaning his re- 
peas ot thousands of Negroes from the semi- 
it 2, of cottonpicking and sharecropping 
was formerly practiced. 
elous vr when around him you were con- 
t of the man's modesty and humility, 
one wh ues encountered not too often in 
© had climbed so high. His personal 
simple Were, as you would rightly imagine, 


8 noe. Bluff has been a better town for the 
tami years it has known John Rust. His 
from Home! derive a modicum of consolation 
ORe e lines of the Irish poet, John Boyle 
se ily, who wrote: 
res, blest is he who has a dear one dead: 
end he has whose face will never 

A change— 

ied communion that will not grow 


8 
The anchor of a love is death,” 


President Begins To Reveal Farm Mess 
He Inherited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


IN OF UTAH 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 
Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 


ret. Taft Benson, our indomitable Sec- 
tary of Agriculture, will soon be coming 
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to Capitol Hill to personally lead the 
administration's fight for a flexible price 
support program. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity and 
believe that his program will provide the 
only workable solution to our present 
program of huge surpluses. Mr. David 
Lawrence, in one of his recent columns, 
very ably outlined the dilemma facing 
Congress this year, and I would like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to this arti- 
cle which appeared in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une for January 14, 1954: 
PRESIDENT BEGINS To REVEAL Farm MESS 
He INHERITED 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, January 13.—President Eisen- 
hower has begun to give to the Nation the 
sad details about the farm mess which his 
administration inherited from its prede- 
cessors. 

Senator Josepm McCartny, of Wisconsin, 
is reported to have joined a group of other 
Republicans in saying at a Republican Party 
conference here that the President's aban- 
donment of the 90 percent parity protection 
would be a political mistake in the Middle 
West. But the Wisconsin Senator is wrong 
on this. For he is assuming that the farm 
voters will react unfavorably without taking 
into account the side of the story that the 
President has to tell. 

There are other Senators who have com- 
mitted themselves to a rigid system of price 
supports—Republicans as well as Democrats. 
But never before has the other side of the 
controversy been emphasized as Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his aids probably will tell it in 
the next few months. The farm vote will 
not be lost to the Republicans when the 
facts are thoroughly understood, For the 
farmer is not a radical and, though he favors 
subsidies, he doesn’t like low farm prices. 
What he doesn't realize is that by subsidizing 
and encouraging production, the farmer is 
taxing himself higher and forcing a lower 
price at the same time. 

Mr. Elsenhower has courageously come to 
grips with a highly sensitive political prob- 
lem, and his determination to fight it out 
in public debate is commendable. The 
President says each farm crop has its own 
problems and each requires specific treat- 
ment, but there are certain fundamentals 
that apply to all. He declares, first of all, 
that “food once produced must not be de- 
stroyed” and that excessive stocks can be 
removed from the markets by governmental 
action. 

But, by this, it is not meant that the sys- 
tem which produced the excessive surpluses 
must be continued, and that’s what the 
champions of the 90 percent rigid price-sup- 
port formula are asking the taxpayers to 
approve. 

NEW PLAN CALLED SOUND 

The President is right when he says that 
“there should be no wide year-to-year fluctu- 
ation in the level of price support” and that 
“no single program can apply uniformly to 
the whole farm industry.” So far as the 
basic principle is concerned, however, Mr. 
Eisenhower properly lines himself up be- 
hind the necessity for Government price 
supports on a flexible basis depending on 
market conditions, “in order to being needed 
stability to farm income and farm produc- 
tion.” i 

The administration has sought advice 
from all sides and in a nonpolitical way. 
The conclusions reached after months -of 
study are sound from an economic stand- 
point. The only thing that stands in the 
way of their acceptance is political exploita- 
tion of the issue by those who, in certain 
areas, think it is unpopular to do otherwise, 
That's only because the farmers themselves 
have not been educated on the facts of the 
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“mess” created. Mr, Eisenhower describes 
it thus: 


“The urgency in this situation may be 
illustrated by a few basic facts. During the 
last year, the investment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in farm commodities 
more than doubled, increasing by about 
$2,500,000,000. As a result the financial ob- 
ligations of the corporation are pressing 
hard against the $6,750,000,000 limitation 
on its borrowing authority. In order to as- 
sure that present price-support commit- 
ments on 1953 and 1954 crops will be cov- 
ered, I shall request the Congress to take 
early action to restore the Corporation's 
capital losses as of June 30, 1953, and to 
increase its borrowing authority to $8,500,- 
000, effective July 1, 1954. 

“The Government's commodity holdings 
are enormous. It has investments in more 
than $2 billion worth of wheat alone. This 
includes 440 million bushels owned outright. 
About 400 million additional bushels are 
under loan, the greater share of which the 
Government can expect to acquire. This is 
more than the domestic wheat requirements 
of the entire Nation for a full year.” 

A YEAR'S COTTON CARRIED OVER 

“The cotton carryover will amount to 
about 9,600,000 bales. Here again the carry- 
over is approximately equal to the domestic 
needs of the entire Nation for a full year. 

“The carryover of vegetable olls may be 
about 1,500,000,000 pounds, roughly double 
the carryover that should normally be main- 
tained.” 

What makes the situation worse is that 
consumer demand is at or near a record 
high level and in some instances products 
without price supports have done as well 
in price as some of those with price sup- 
ports. The solution of the problem is re- 
lated to the opening up of foreign markets 
and the removal of rigidity from the Gov- 
ernment’s formula. A flexible system is the 
natural answer, with no commitment to 
do more than to sustain the markets from 
dropping precipitately or from rising too 
rapidly. 

The President advocates the principle of 
gradualness and a range of from 75 to 90 
percent of parity, which ought to be enough 
to attain stabilization. The alternative is 
a continuation of chaos and greater expense 
to all taxpayers without the lower living 
costs which increased production normally 
brings to the consumers, Their votes are 
also important to either political party. 


The Farm Plan Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
January 31, there was published in the 
Kansas City Star an editorial entitled 
“The Farm Plan Choice.” It is most 
elaborately written and most illustrative 
and informative. I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Farm PLAN CHOICE 

Nothing before Congress, in fact, no na- 
tional problem save world peace, is more im- 
portant to the Kansas City territory than 
the decision on the farm problem immedi- 
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ately ahead. It will affect directly and spe- 
cifically every farm, large or small, every 
ranch in our area. And the citles depend to 
a large extent on the farms. 

It’s a hot potato, politically, especially for 
an election year. Everyone recognizes that. 
But a decision has to be made, one way or 
another. The present program of supporting 
wheat, cotton and certain other major farm 
products at 90 percent of parity—a program 
that assures the farmer a profit if the weather 
permits normal crops—expires at the end of 
this year. That makes some action impera- 
tive, 

Under this program, which encouraged in- 
creased production for war or threat of war 
periods, surpluses have accumulated in Gov- 
ernment hands until they threaten the en- 
tire farm price structure. We are apt to be 
choked to death with too much food. The 
pace of mounting surpluses is accelerating 
as the price levels tend to discourage con- 
sumption here at home and, at the same 
time, induce nations outside our economy to 
produce more. Pricing ourselves out of 
world markets is a simple way of describing 
the rapidly worsening world picture as to 
food and foodstuffs. And yet everyone, not 
only wants, but believes the farmer should 
have, a fair shake on prices. 

The figures are almost astronomical. From 
a billion dollars to two billion—the amount 
generally tied up in Government purchases 
or loans to support the market on protected 
commodities—more than two and one-half 
billions additional have been poured out in 
lees than a year. Funds authorized by Con- 
gress of §$6,700,000,000 are practically ex- 
hausted. To carry out the commitments al- 
ready made under the existing law, the ad- 
ministration has been compelled to ask Con- 
gress to vote another billion and a half to 
raise the borrowing authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation up to eight and 
one-half billions, It will do so. And the end 
isn't in sight. 

It isn't eyon so much the staggering sums 
involved. A prosperous farmer is worth a lot 
to the Nation. But the real problem is the 
strangling surpluses being accumulated, 
They are almost impossible to deal with. 
Moreover, they hang over not only our own 
agriculture but the world markets. They 
are such a depressing factor that any chance 
of real stabilization permitting a free flow of 
products is almost out of the question. 

Wheat, of course, is of particular concern 
to Kansas. The State produces more than 
any other in the Nation. Yet the Govern- 
ment owns outright more than 440 million 
bushels of wheat from past crops and has 
Joans out on more than 400 million bushels 
of the present crop. It will have to take over 
most of the wheat that is in hock as the 
market price runs below the loan level. To 
visualize Just what this means, if there was 
a national ban on growing a single bushel 
of wheat for a full year—and no one sug- 
gests that—there would be ample wheat to 
meet domestic needs and haye some for ex- 


Cotton is in an equally dangerous position. 
The Government owns or has on loan more 
than a full year’s supply of cotton without 
another bale being grown. The high sup- 
port price on both wheat and cotton in the 
United States is fostering production in 
other countries. Our exports are dwindling 
in an amazing fashion as a consequence. 
Canada, operating on a different system 
more closely attuned to world prices, is stead- 
ily increasing her wheat exports. We are 
storing ours. 

Butter is even a more dismal example. It's 
u far harder problem to keep it. Butter 
eventually gets rancid. But that’s only a 
small part of the story. Some creameries 
produce and turn the product directly over 
to the Government. It can't move in trade 
because of the price. Butter faces a greater 
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threat in oleo. As the butter price has been 
maintained nearer parity, oleo is pricing it 
out of even the domestic market. Two dairy 
States have laws prohibiting the sale of 
colored oleo. Bootlegging of oleo has be- 
come an established practice like bootleg- 
ging of whisky back in prohibition days. 

What's to be done? Some of the poll- 
ticlans who would like an easy way out for 
election year would simply extend the pres- 
ent program another year, Acreage control 
has been put on wheat and cotton. A cam- 
paign is on to cut down corn acreage. Some 
argue that this method, in time, will bring 
the situation in hand. The trouble is, it 
hasn't worked. 

When wheat acreage is cut, that of soy- 
beans and other crops is increased and you 
get the surplus there, a new problem. If 
corn is cut, milos and kaffirs take its place. 
Also, the staggering surplus, already in Gov- 
ernment hands prevents any recovery in 
prices. It may be the politically expedient 
thing to do, just to continue the present 
system for a year. But the administration 
insists it will only make matters worse and 
eventually wreck any chance of sound, long- 
time stability. 

After World War II, Congress recognized 
the danger of a fixed-support program and 
started working toward ficxible supports. 
But came Korea. Brakes were pulled off pro- 
duction, acrenge allotments were postponed, 
and more planting and yields were encour- 
aged. When the cutting down time came, 
the farmers, themselves, in both wheat and 
cotton, yoted overwhelmingly to reduce acre- 
ages even though there had been a rising 
tide against Government regimentation of 
agriculture. Most of them felt it was either 
that or immediate ruin. Soundness for the 
long pull didn't enter into the calculations. 
If fixed support at 90 percent of parity is to 
be the future policy, it can only mean ulti- 
mately that not only the basic crops but all 
agriculture must be rigidly controlled from 
Washington. 

The program put forward by President 
Eisenhower and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson, is no cure-all. It may not be 
politically smart. It is honest. Never be- 
fore has there been such thorough study of 
the farm problem and by so many conflicting 
interests. It wasn't pulled out of the hat. 
It took the best from the experience of the 
past. It attempted to meet the almost in- 
solvable situation with a realistic approach. 
Accepting the Government's commitment to 
the farmer, the fixed-support program is 
being carried out to the letter for the pres- 
ent year. It is costing several billions and 
piling up more surpluses. 

To ameliorate the blighting effect of the 
huge surpluses on the market price, it is 
proposed to freeze—in a few words, take off 
the market—2\% billion of the surpluses to 
be held as a stockpile for any national emer- 
gency. Whether it will have this result is 
problematical. The surpluses are still there, 
even though pledged not to go into the mar- 
ket. It is proposed to dispose of another 
billion dollars abroad, outside of regular 
there might be a giveaway plan has begun 
there might be a give-away plan has begun 
to give the world prices the jitters and it 
has resulted in outcries in Washington. 

Basically, with the surplus stockpile cut 
down by the above proposals, the administra- 
tion has two approaches for the long pull. 
It would set up a flexible support plan 
rather than the rigid plan at 90 percent. 
It would deal with each major crop indi- 
vidually. If one crop got too topheavy, the 
announced support could be reduced to as 
much as 75 percent according to a formula 
for reduction based on the extent of the 
surplus. If a certain crop were needed, the 


“support could remain at 90 percent or even 


go to 100. Price rather than acreage con- 
trol would be counted upon to regulate the 
surplus, 
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Along with this approach is set forth a 
new formula for parity instead of the one 
generally recognized for the past 40 years. 
This might affect some crops substantially, 
others not at all. To cushion the transition, 
there is a limitation of not more than a 5- 
percent shift in any one year. 

Such a program will bring a stable and 
profitable farm industry, says the administra- 
tion. It will pull agriculture out of the 
mountains of disastrous surpluses built up 
by fixed price supports. It is pointed out 
that 85 percent of the crops now come from 
highly mechanized, surplus producing 
farms. The more than 3 million small fam- 
ily type farms would hardly be affected 
except for the opportunity to gain with a 
broader economy. Real prosperity can come 
to the farmer from such a program, say the 
administration spokesmen. Renl income 
will go up, not down. Only disaster can 
come from extending the rigid support pian 
of today. 

The problem is complicated, at the best. 
But there you have it. For years Congress- 
men have been reelected by promising rigid 
supports. They can hear their opponents 
screaming on the hustings about forcing the 
farmers’ income down to the advantage of 
the city dwellers. The program may be 
sound, but it isn’t practical politically, they 
say. Maybe so. But, there are still those 
constantly mounting surpluses that can't 
help but spell disaster to the farmer in the 
long run, 


Government Employee Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and analytical editorial entitled 
“How Many Were Disloyal?’ published in 
the Washington Post of February 4, 
1954. The editorial deals with an 
analysis of the 2,200 separations effected 
under the standards established by the 
new employee security program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Many WERE DISLOYAL? 

The President gave a welcome indication 
at his press conference yesterday that the 
administration may make public an analysis 
of the 2,200 separations effected under the 
standards established for the new employee 
security program. Such an analysis is much 
needed to put the picture In perspective. 
The separations have been represented by 
some members of the administration as con- 
stituting a cleanout of Communists from 
the Government service. In contradiction, 
critics have asserted that many of the sepa- 
rations took place under norma! ctvll-service 
procedures and had nothing whatever to do 
with loyalty or security. 

The public is entitled to know where the 
truth lies between these conflicting claims. 
It cannot find out from a breakdown of the 
sort which some political-minded officials 
are said to be recommending—a breakdown 
contrived to obscure rather than clarify the 
real nature of the 2,200 separations. If the 
administration merely asserts that a certain 
number of cates entailed accusations of 
communistic or subversive leanings, it will 
shed little light on the situation. Accusa- 
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tions of this sort are now made so commonly 
and often so baselessly that they are of 
themselves a totally unreliable index. 

The analysis, to be meaningful, must pro- 
vide a breakdown of the charges in terms of 
the security categories enumerated in the 
Executive order of last spring and a break- 
down of the disposition of the cases. It can, 
without breaching security in any way and 
without disclosing the identity of any of the 
individuals involved, provide the following 
information: the number of cases in which 
charges relating to loyalty were presented to 
employees; the number in which adverse 
findings were made after hearings held in 
accordance with the procedures prescribed 
under the new security program; the num- 
ber cleared after hearings; the number who 
resigned without having any charges filed 
against them and without any knowledge 
that they were the subjects of suspicion; the 
number whose dismissal or resignation en- 
tailed allegations of unreliability or unsuit- 
ability on grounds wholly unrelated to 
loyalty. 

No doubt an analysisof this sort will prove 
embarrassing to those members of the ad- 
ministration who sought to make political 
capital out of the 2,200 separations—by rep- 
resenting them as an example of the admin- 
istration’s vigilance in security matters. 
Nevertheless, this is the kind of candor that 
the country expects of President Eisenhower. 
It is time to prick this security bubble and 
end the politicking. 


Tribute to the National Labor Relations 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
cause of its well-earned tribute to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
members of which had been appointed by 
the preceding administration, for the in- 
creasing speed with which it disposed 
of its heavy caseload up until July 1, 
1953, and the expressed hope that this 
fine record may be maintained, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NLRB: New Recorps 

The National Labor Relations Board, the 
independent Office of the General Counsel, 
and their employees may take pride in 
achieving a number of all-time records dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, com- 
pared with 1952. The Board's annual re- 
Port indicates a reduction of the average 
time for processing collective-bargaining 
election cases from the previous low of 90 
days to a record low of 60 days. The aver- 
age time for processing unfair labor practice 
Cases was reduced from 447 days to 350 days. 
The Board issued 3,053 decisions in cases 
brought to it in contest over either the 
facts or the application of the law. This 
Compared with 2,452 cases in 1952. There 
were 526 decisions in unfair labor practice 
Cases compared to 369 the previous year. 

As a matter of record it should be stated 
that while the report covers the first 5 
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months of the Eisenhower administration, 
the five NLRB members in office during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, were hold- 
overs from the previous administration. 
Since last. July three appointments have 
been made by President Eisenhower, the 
third still awaiting confirmation by the 
Senate. We see no reason, however, why a 
change in the Board majority should de- 
celerate or in any way impair the Federal 
agency’s record-breaking proclivities, In- 


deed, since the same employees are now 


directed by a board with a new majority 
they may and can be stimulated to even 
greater efforts, provided their morale is 
encouraged, 


Remarkable Growth of a Business 
Enterprise 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the, New 
York Times recently published a brief 
but interesting article on the growth of 
the Food Fair Stores chain, which is 
headed by my good friend Louis Stein. 
This grocery chain is now comprised of 
191 supermarkets doing an annual vol- 
ume of business amounting to $375 mil- 
lion. 

My friendship with Louis Stein goes 
to the 1920's when we were classmates 
at Fordham Law School and were grad- 
uated together from that school. He is 
a very brilliant lawyer who has turned 
his talents to the world of business and 
finance and is regarded today as one of 
the finest business executives in the 
country. In his office as president of 
the Food Fair chain he has demonstrated 
great ability which will undoubtedly re- 
dound.to the benefit of management and 
the stockholders, as well as the con- 
sumers. ; 

The remarkable growth of this busi- 
ness enterprise proves once again—if 
proof is needed—that America is still the 
land of great opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert 
into the Recorp the article from the 
New York Times of December 13, 1953, 
which reads: 

ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 

FINANCE 

The brilliantly lighted counters of the 191 
supermarkets of Food Fair Stores, Inc., have 
little difficulty these days in disposing of 
that chain’s grocery bargains. But Louis 
Stein, president since last August of Food 
Fair, could tell quite a different story about 
his patient efforts in 1936 to sell dollar bills 
to Wall Street for a nickel apiece. 

Perhaps those dollar bills just weren't 
displayed as temptingly as most Food Fair 
wares are today. Prospective buyers evi- 
dently found it difficult to believe that a 
share of the then untried Union Premier 
Food Stores, Inc., which was to change its 
name in 1942 to Food Fair Stores, would, 
as a result of stock dividends and splits, 
blossom into more than 6 shares of stock 
worth over $200 in 17 years. . 

Louis Stein, of course, belleved they would. 
But it took him more than 2 months to 
convince Wall Street's investment bankers 
why. 
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BANKERS SKEPTICAL 

“Today.” he says, it's hard to imagine 
the difficulties we faced in getting Wall 
Street to realize that the supermarket meth- 
od of merchandising wasn't just a passing 
fad which was sure to be forgotten once 
things got better. Even though we could 
show a 5-percent profit margin on sales of 
$12 million from a chain of 15 outlets, with 
a net worth of $430,000, it wasn't enough to 
interest the average investment banking 
firm.” 

Being a lawyer, Mr. Stein knows when to 
take a stand, when to retreat, and when 
to make concessions. His job, as Food Fair's 
chief financial adviser and general counsel 
in 1936, was to find enough money for his 
employers to promote their supermarket 
ideas even though the initial expense might 
be heavy. He decided that if he couldn't 
sell Food Fair stock on its own merit alone, 
maybe he could still make a deal if he offered 
a big enough concession. 

He finally found one house that agreed to 
market at $11 each 82,000 shares of the 
stock—a 27-percent interest in the company. 
But—and here was the rub—he had to give 
the banking house a fat commission of $2.20 
a share. In other words, the bankers would 
sell the issue, but only if they were to pay 
$3.80 for each share themselves. 


SECOND ROUND EASIER 


The $721,600 Food Fair got from that trans- 
action, before costs of registration and legal 
expenses, however, went fast as the company 
pushed its expansion program. Within 15 
months Mr. Stein was asked to go back to 
Wall Street and to raise an additional 
$1,500,000. 

“The second time was a lot easier,” he says. 
“We had to give a mere 12-percent discount.” 

He arranged the sale of 60,000 shares of $25 
preferred stock, charging the bankers $22 a 
share. The underwriter, however, insisted 
that the issue would have to be convertible, 
Buyers of the stock received the right to con- 
vert each share into two shares of common. 

Those first two financial deals were a long 
step from those completed by Lou Stein and 
Food Fair in recent years. In January 1950 
he was able to go down to Wall Street and, 
without difficulty, sell $8 million of 15-year 
debentures carrying an interest coupon of 
only 3 percent. 

A year later he arranged the sale of a like 
amount of 4.20 percent preferred stock, $100 
par value, which had no conversion privileges. 
Earlier this year, when money conditions 
were unusually tight, he was able to negoti- 
ate a $12,500,000 borrowing on 4 percent de- 
bentures, due in 1973. 

Mr. Stein has been associated with Food 
Fair nearly a quarter of a century, and with 
retailing in one form or another since his 
youth. During his association with the com- 
pany, he has seen Food Fair's annual volume 
rise from less than $1 million to $375 million, 

With its present expansion program in- 
volving the addition of 30 units, the com- 
pany by this time next year should have a 
chain of more than 225 supermarkets, gross- 


ing over $430,000,000 a year. In 1950, for 


the first time, the company entered the list 
of the Nation’s 20 biggest retailers; now it 
is in fourteenth place and the seventh larg- 
est in its own field. 

RISE OF GROCER'’S SON 


Mr. Stein is the son of a grocer. His father 
Was running a small store in Union City, 
N. J., in 1906, when Lou was born. Fol- 
lowing in parental footsteps, he took a job 
at the age of 13 in after-school hours and 
during summer vacations as clerk, delivery 
boy, and jack-of-all-trades with the National 
Grocery Stores Co., which was later to merge 
into Safeway Stores, Inc., today one of Food 
Fair's principal competitors. 

In his high-school year he got a part-time 
job with a local department store as a helper 
to the furniture trucker, In his last year at 
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high school he was promoted to substitute 
installment debt collector for the store. 

These jobs pointed the way to his work 
in later years in handling Food Fair's labor 
relations and financial problems. When Mr. 
Stein was graduated from high school at the 
age of 17 he decided that a knowledge of cor- 
porate law was a prerequisite to progress in 
industry. He was graduated from Fordham 
University law school in three years and had 
to wait until he was 21 to take his bar ex- 
aminations. When he joined Food Fair in 
1929 he had his own law offices in Union City 
and Jersey City. 


Forty-eight States Tackle Mental Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Forty-eight States Tackle Men- 
tal Illness.” The article was published 
in the January 31 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and describes the very 
fine work done by Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, of Michigan, in dealing with men- 
tal health. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

FORTY-EICHT STATES TACKLE MENTAL ILLNESS 


(By G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan) 


The historic responsibility of State gov- 
ernment for the care of the mentally ul was 
acknowledged as far back as 1768, when 
Governor Fauquier, of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, appealed to the House of Bur- 
gesses on behalf of a “poor, unhappy set of 
people who are deprived of their senses.” 

Responding to his plea, the burgesses en- 
acted a law providing for support and main- 
tenance of “idiots, lunatics, and other per- 
sons of unsound minds.“ Five years later, 
the first institution in the Colonies devoted 
exclusively to mental patients opened its 
doors at Williamsburg. 


THE PICTURE TODAY 


Today, 500,000 persons are receiving care 
and treatment in State hospitals for the 
mentally ill. The States are spending half 
& billion dollars annually for capital outlay 
and general operating purposes. The num- 
ber of first admissions since 1940 has in- 
creased more than 28 percent—and the in- 
crease continues. On the average, less than 
half the patients admitted to State mental 
hospitals are discharged within 5 years. 

And this is only one segment of the prob- 
lem. The Federal Government spends an- 
other half a billion dollars a year operating 
veterans’ psychiatric hospitals, and in pay- 
ing pensions to veterans. with psychiatric 
disabilities. 

In toto, American people are staggering 
under a tax burden of more than $1 billion 
a year to care for the mentally ill. Ac- 
tuarial estimates prepared by the first 
Hoover Commission warn us that unless early 
treatment measures are stepped up, and new 
cures found, the harrassed taxpayer will pay 
out $15 billion during the next decade at 
the rate of $1,500,000,000 annually. 


FORBIDDING FIGURES 


These figures, forbidding as they are, fall 
to convey the human suffering and wanton 
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destruction of home life caused by mental 
illness. Each day this year, 700 American 
families will be torn by the confinement of 
a loved one in a public mental hospital. An- 
other 1,250,000 families will try to handle a 
probiem of scvere mental illness in their own 
homes. 

Personality disturbances will warp the lives 
of an additional 7 million persons, many of 
whom will seek outlets for their frustration 
in excessive drinking, narcotics addiction, 
criminal behavior, and suicide. Most pa- 
thetic of all, 1 in every 12 babies born this 
year will sometime in the future undergo 
a mental {liness severe enough to require 
hospitalization. 

1951 CONFERENCE 

At the 1951 Governors’ Conference at Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., every State chief executive I 
talked to had this perplexing problem in 
mind—how could a joint State program be 
developed to prevent mental illness before it 
became an insuperable tax burden. Stimu- 
lated by these discussions, I introduced a 
resolution directing the Council of State 
Governments to make an intensive study of 
how this objective could be achieved. 

The study took 2 years to complete. In 
the early stages of its investigations the coun- 
cil found it was trying to clear a path 
through a jungle of unknowns and impond- 
erables. In August 1953, the report, “'Train- 
ing and Research in State Mental Health 
Programs,” was presented to the 45th an- 
nual Governors’ Conference in Seattle. The 
Governors not only indorsed the far-reach- 
ing recommendations of the 350-page study, 
but voted unanimously to hold the national 
conference to Implement. the report’s pro- 
posais which will open in Detroit next week. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge to this conference is point- 
ed up in the following words from the re- 
port: 

“Care and treatment alone, along present 
lines, cannot cope with the present and 
emerging situations. Hope for the future 
lies primarily in widening and deepening 
the knowledge of mental disorder—in the 
discovery and application of better means of 
treatment and prevention. These can be at- 
tained only through more research, and 
through training of mental health personnel. 
Research and training, thus, are the essen- 
tial bases for reducing admissions to mental 
hospitals, and ultimately, for reducing hos- 
pital populations.” 

LACK OF RESEARCH 


T have never been able to understand why 
we spend only 6 percent of our medical 
research investment on mental illness, a 
disease which fills more than 50 percent of 
our hospital beds, and costs us far more 
in taxes than all other afflictions combined. 

The 48 States, with a tax burden of half 
a billion a year for mental illness, spend 
only $4 million a year on research. Small 
as it is, this State expenditure is approxi- 
mately two-thirds of our Nation's total men- 
tal research fund. 

In an effort to learn the major obstacles 
to more research, the Council of State Goy- 
ernments sent lengthy questionnaires to 
State mental health officials and research 
project directors. Both groups pinpointed 
these three bottlenecks: Insuficient appro- 
priations, shortage of personnel at low sal- 
aries, and lack of time for research because 
of the dally pressure of care of the Patients. 

The council asked the 48 State mental 
health directors to grade their Opinions of 
present research levels on a scale ranging 
from “much too much” to “much too little.” 
Of the 44 officials who replied, 20 checked off 
“much too little,” 19 reported “too little,” 
and only 5 thought the amount of research 
being done was “about right.” Not a one 
checked off the “too much” or “much too 
much“ spaces, 
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When asked what percentage of the mental 
health budget should be devoted to research, 
the majority of directors said that It should 
be 4 percent or more. This would entail an 
annual State expenditure of about $20 mil- 
lion, as against the $4 million being spent 
now. 

STATE MONOPOLY 

With this information, I hope the national 
conference will give considerable attention 
to the way to get more research work done. 
The States have a virtual monopoly on the 
subject of research, since about five-sixths 
of the hospitalized mentally Ul are in State 
institutions. 

However, many of them do not take ad- 
vantage of this clinical material because of 
a mistaken notion that research can only be 
conducted along bravura lines in skyscraper 
medical pavilions. 

The council report offers a number of or- 
ganizational proposals to band States to- 
gether in tackling the research problem. 
Where individual States are unable, because 
of the absence of medical schools or research 
centers, to conduct large-scale training and 
research programs, the report recommends 
regional Interstate compacts. 


MENTAL CLEARINGHOUSE 


A start has already been made in one part 
of the country. The Southern Governors’ 
Conference, comprising 16 States, held a 
panel session on the council report last No- 
vember. It unanimously passed a resolution 
directing the Southern Regional Education 
Board to begin an immediate survey of facili- 
ties for the training of psychfatric personnel 
in the South. It will report to next week's 
conference, 

Probably the most far-reaching recommen- 
dation of the council report proposes an in- 
terstate mental clearinghouse operated by 
the Council of State Governments. The re- 
port suggests that this clearinghouse rendcr 
expert field assistance to the States and ré- 
gions in formulating new programs. 

We Governors and State officials have our 
work cut out for us in Detroit next week. 
We know we must succeed, for the mental 
health of our 160,000,000 people is one of our 
greatest democratic bulwarks in the struggle 
for universal peace, 


Appointment of Additional Circuit and 
District Judges 


SPEECH 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not enter into a 
long dissertation relative to the many 
details that are involved in this con- 
ference report or the bill as originally 
proposed and passed by the House, I 
can only emphasize again that the meas- 
ure now pending before the House, the 
subject matter under discussion, was 
preceded by many hours of painstaking 
and careful consideration of the various 
applications and reports that were sub- 
mitted with reference to expanding the 
program dealing with the appointment 
of judges of our Federal courts. 

In our original hearings we had the 
benefit of the judgment and statement of 
Judge Biggs, the chief judge of the 
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Third United States Circuit of the State 
of Pennsylvania, who was appointed by 
the Judicial Conference to make a mi- 
nute investigation of the various re- 
Guests made to add additional Federal 
judges throughout the various areas of 
the United States, including the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

We heard testimony from quite a 
number of the Members of the House 
who appeared in every instance, as I re- 
call, in support of requests for an addi- 
tional judge, or one or more judges to be 
added to the areas that comprised the 
judicial districts in their States. 

Finally a bill was submitted to the 
House, which differed from the bill sub- 
mitted by the other body. Following the 
compilation of all the testimony that we 
had, and when the bill was presented, 
there was some deviation from what the 
Other body suggested. The bill was 
Passed in the House. It was then sub- 
mitted to conference. I might report to 
you that it was a rather tedious and dif- 
ficult problem to arrive at some definite 
agreement as to who should recede from 
One problem pertaining to eliminating a 
judge, or adding another, and soon. But 
we had numerous meetings, and it finally 
Tesulted in a stalemate. Upon the re- 
convening of Congress in 1954, the con- 
ferees met again on a number of occa- 
Sions and finally decided to report out 
their findings in the manner as has been 
noted, and to which your attention has 
been called. 

I might state that as far as my State 
is concerned, we do not get an additional 
judge. I am not personally interested in 
this bill. What I am trying to do is to 
try to be helpful, because if you had oc- 
Casion like I had and the other Members 
had, to hear the statements of the vari- 
dus individuals, including judges, Mem- 
bers of the other body, and Members of 
this House who made appeals to get ad- 
ditional judges,-you would have been im- 
Pressed with the stories they told and 
the appeals they made. You would have 
Come to the conclusion that if the condi- 
tion prevails as represented in some 
&reas in the United States at the present 
time and in some States in particular, 
there is grave danger that the judicial 
System created under the Constitution is 
On the way to losing some of its high re- 
Bard and respect that it has heretofore 
commanded for so many years in this 
country. 

There is too much criticism of the 
Plan to expand our Federal judiciary and 
add new judges, too much that is not 
8ermane or pertinent to that issue. In 
Some instances the reports indicated the 
Court calls are so bogged down and the 
Case backlog is so great that it is a matter 
Of conjecture as to how long this situa- 
tion will be tolerated by the people in the 
Tespective districts that are affected 
thereby. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. In that connection I 
Would like to point out to the gentleman 
that in the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
Vania the civil list is about 40 months in 
&rrears, and in the western district the 
Calendar is so congested that the senior 
Circuit judge has instructed the district 
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court judges to try nothing but criminal 
cases; so it is utterly impossible to have a 
civil case tried. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for the contribution that he 
has made. The facts bear out the state- 
ment that conditions in western Penn- 
Sylvania are as bad as he indicated; we 
tried to remedy the condition by giving 
the western district of Pennsylvania an 
additional judge. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. As to the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania there has been some 
comment that the proper recommenda- 
tions have not been made to the Execu- 
tive by the Attorney General's Office. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. You mean as 
to the additional judge that was added in 
the conference? 

Mr. FULTON. We have a judgeship 
that has been vacant for many months 
and not filled. Now you are adding an- 
other temporary judgeship in western 
Pennsylvania. Iam asking: What is the 
reason the present judgeship has not 
been filled? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I am afraid 
that the gentleman must draw on his 
imagination. If he does that he will 
find that in his State, according to what I 
am told, there is some conflict between 
the two men who represent the State in 
the upper body—this is just from state- 
ments I have obtained, I do not know 
whether I can state it as a matter of fact, 
but it has been so reported to me. 

Now, regardless of that condition in 
the State of Pennsylvania the fact re- 
mains that you have a condition in your 
courts that has been aptly set forth by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], one of the worst backlogs in 
case loads that is imaginable in any dis- 
trict court. As a matter of fact, as has 
been stated, one judge has ordered that 
no case be tried except criminal cases, 
What happens to the civil cases? Justice 
delayed is justice denied, and you are on 
the road to anarchy if you do not correct 
that situation. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois, I yield for a 
further statement. 

Mr. FULTON. As the gentleman will 
recall, I was on my feet when the bill 
went through last year urging that an 
additional judgeship be set up for west- 
ern Pennsylvania and then we were 
advised that there was one judgeship 
unfilled; as I recall I was advised that 
it was on the part of the Executive that 
the recommendation had not been made, 
that previously recommendations had 
been made to the Attorney General's 
office by the ones involved in Pennsyl- 
vania and then no action had been 
taken. I wonder if the gentleman has 
any information on that? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I wish to say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I have no information about that. 
The vacancies should be filled and I am 
in sympathy with the litigants. I am 
not prepared to say why the vacancies 
have not been filled. 

Mr. CELLER, There are four, 
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Mr. WALTER. There are four va- 
cancies. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I am advised 
that there are four vacancies in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. We need judges in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JONAS of Hlinois. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that regardless of the 
roadblock that has evidently oceurred 
with reference to filling of vacancies in 
the gentleman's State the litigants 
should suffer the consequences? We 
have to look beyond that and see that 
we get our Judicial Department moving 
and working and serving the people 
according to the intent and ideas that 
are implemented in the inherent nature 
of the job to be done by the Federal 
55 Does the gentleman agree with 

at? 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; and I want to 
compliment the gentleman and the com- 
mittee because we in western Pennsyl- 
vania are not getting justice and that 
is not through any fault of the judges 
up there. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. There is really 
no serious objection, as I can see it, to 
the revised situation as is being pre- 
sented here. 

Some question may be raised as to why 
a temporary judge was allotted the State 
of Utah and the State of Nevada. Utah 
has a population of nearly 770,000 people 
according to the 1952 census. There are 
a number of States in the Union that do 
not exceed that population that have 
two judges. You have there a tempo- 
rary judgeship which expires as provided 
by law. So it does not assure those 
States they will have two permanent 
judges. Of course, later these tempo- 
rary judgeships may be made permanent, 
but that is a matter for the future. I 
am speaking about the situation that 
prevails at the present time. The same 
thing is true of the State of Nevada. 

The conference report suggests a 
change by giving North Dakota a perma- 
nent judgeship instead of a temporary 
judgeship. 

I want to mention what occurred in 
the State of Michigan. Subsequent to 
the time that our conferees met last 
summer, we received letters and state- 
ments, factual statements, from Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House in refer- 
ence to conditions that prevailed in the 
eastern district of Michigan. It is only 
fair and common sense, when one is 
clothed with responsibility to see that 
justice is done and to look into the situa- 
tion further. This was not done hastily 
through committee activity. The com- 
mittee exchanged views and ideas be- 
tween one another following the receipt 
of the data at that time. If the facts 
are to be taken as true, as submitted by 
Members on both sides of the House, 
then the eastern district of Michigan 
does need another Federal judge. 

Many equations and many factors en- 
ter into delays pertaining to the expedit- 
ing of justice and cleaning up of your 
court calendar, There is sickness, old 
age, impairments in health, and many 
other factors that you know as well as I 
do and that I do not need to mention 
here, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr, CELLER. Has the gentleman ever 
heard of a temporary judgeship that was 
not finally converted into a permanent 
judgeship? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. You know, I 
look to the gentleman for counsel every 
once in a while. I have a high regard 
for him. May I advise him that I am 
not familiar with that but if the House 
yields and does make a temporary judge- 
ship permanent, is that not the will of 
the House? I cannot assume that there 
is something surreptitious about that. 

Mr. CELLER. No; but that is the way 
the camel gets his nose under the tent. 
We simply say it is a temporary judge- 
ship and that seems to mollify some 
Members of the House; however, in my 
whole experience as a Member of this 
House every single temporary judgeship 
has been finally or at some time con- 
verted to a permanent judgeship. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. May I say 
then that the gentleman from New York 
has exercised his prerogative because in 
this bill we took that into consideration 
in the State of Pennsylvania. There are 
a number of other situations that exist. 
If that matter comes up, in due course 
I am sure the point he raises can be 
again emphasized, proven or dissipated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Ilinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think probably 
the chief interest. relates to two of the 
judgeships more than others. Will the 
gentleman advise the House as to what 
the approximate cost is to the taxpayers 
each year for a United States District 
Court judge? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Well, the 
salary is $15,000 a year and it takes 
about $25,000 to $30,000 to set the court 
up; to get the clerk, to get the crier, 
the marshal, and so on. 

But, may I interject this, pursuant to 
the gentleman's question, we do not want 
to go away with the impression that all 
goes out of the courtroom and nothing 
comes in. There is considerable money 
collected in the clerk’s office because the 
litigants have to pay for the right to 
litigate. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. You do not ap- 
point judges on the income; you appoint 
judges for the administration of justice, 
I assume. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. The gentle- 
man’s question raised this point: He 
asked me what it would cost. 

Mr. MecORM ACK. Les; the cost per 
year. Of course, for every judgeship 
that is unnecessary, why we save about 
$50,000 a year during the term of the 
judgeship. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. It does not 
cost $50,000 a year if the court keeps 
busy, because the cost is offset by what 
the clerk collects, which goes into the 
United States Treasury, and which is 
used in distributing the cost of running 
the judiciary of the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
does not think we should vote to create 
judgeships where it is not necessary, 
does he? 
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Mr. JONAS of Illinois. No; I cer- 
tainly do not, but who is to be the judge 
of that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man kindly give me the justification for 
the temporary judgeship in Utah? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. For the State 
of Utah? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I will give the 
justification for it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Having in mind 
that the gentleman just stated that he 
would not stand to have judgeships cre- 
ated that are unnecessary. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. The State of 
California asked for three additional 
judges to set up a court of appeals. The 
conferees gave them 2; that is, in the 
House we gave them 2. The distances in- 
volved in the State of Nevada—not the 
population so much—and the incon- 
veniences that are created by reason of 
the litigants having to travel hundreds 
of miles to where their case can be tried, 
is one factor involved. The second fac- 
tor is that California can obtain the aid 
of this temporary judge to help clear up 
their calendar, and it will not cost any 
atiditional money. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, why not give Cali- 
fornia an additional judge rather than 
use that as an excuse for appointing a 
temporary judgeship? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. The State of 
California asked for three judges in addi- 
tion to the number that constitute their 
United States circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I asked about 
Utah. The gentleman is straying 
around. The gentleman has seen the 
certificate of the clerk of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Utah, which was based on the record of 
June 30, 1953, has he not? He certified 
the criminal cases pending on the date 
that Hon. William W. Ritter took office, 
November 1, 1953, there were 59; June 
30, 1953, 11. In 5 of the 11 cases pending 
June 30, 1953, the defendants are fugi- 
tives. The Department of Justice has 
been unable to locate them following 
indictments and the issuance of bench 
warrants. We find that in of the of 
cases pending June 30 the defendant has 
since changed his plea. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. May I inter- 
rupt the gentleman to say that if the 
gentleman wants some time and there 
is some time vailable, I will be very glad 
to give him some time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man give me 5 minutes? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois, If there is any 
time left, I will be glad to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Fine. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

(Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
omnibus judgeship bill which is being 
considered today is of great interest to 
the judges, lawyers, and people of Cali- 
fornia and the ninth circuit. As the 
only member of the Committee on the 
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Judiciary from California or any State 
included in the ninth circuit area, I rise 
to commend the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Jonas] and his distinguished Ju- 
diciary subcommittee which labored so 
long and hard on this legislation. 

NINTH. CIRCUIT 


The bill as amended, provides for an 
increase in the number of circuit judges 
in the ninth circuit from 7 to 9. These 
new judgeships are recommended by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
The ninth circuit covers the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Arizona, 
Montana, Nevada, California, the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Guam, and the Territory 
of Alaska. ‘The caseload per judgeship 
for the ninth circuit was 63.4 cases filed 
compared with the national average of 
47.4. The number of cases filed in the 
first half of the fiscal year 1953 was 234 
compared with 217 in the first half of the 
fiscal year 1952. This represents an in- 
crease of 8 percent. In the first half of 
the fiscal year 1953 the number of cases 
in the court of appeals for the ninth cir- 
cuit was larger than in any other circuit. 
In 1952 the median time interval from 
filing to final disposition was 10.2 months 
in the ninth circuit compared with the 
national median of 7.3 months. 

Judge Denman, chief judge of the 
ninth circuit, has urged the appointment 
of one more judge than is provided for in 
this legislation. He cites the ever-in- 
creasing population and caseload in this 
circuit as strong evidence of this need. 
While the House and the other body 
have not seen fit to grant this request at 
the present time, it is my hope that con- 
sideration will be given in the near fu- 
ture to the suggestion and advice of the 
distinguished chief judge of the ninth 
circuit. 

I wish to point out that this bill in- 
corporates legislation I introduced in 
the 82d and 83d Congresses to increase 
the membership of the ninth circuit 
bench. 

When debate on this legislation took 
place in the House last year, I offered 
an amendment to increase the number 
of ninth circuit judges by 3 instead of 2 
and in the course of my remarks in sup- 
port of that amendment, I submitted the 
testimony of Judge Denman before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
Unfortunately, the House did not accept 
the amendment but did act favorably on 
my original request. 

The following table points up the in- 
creased judicial business in this circuit 
in support of the position Judge Denman 
and I have taken: 


Cases filed, terminated, and pending in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, fiscal years 1941-52 and first 
hatl? of 1953 


Fiscal year Filed Term | Pending 
} n I 1140 
g2 
1 2 
1915. — 
1916. 209 
1917... 251 
1918.. 212 
1000.——. 211 


1 Adjusted figuro. 


1954 


Cases fred. terminated, and pending in the 
eet States Court of Appeals for the 
“nth Circuit, fiscal years 1941-52 and first 

1} of 1953—Continued 


Fiscal year Filed Termi | Pending 
— | 
7 nr 317 207 251 
W 107 337 33 
3 oH 1 419 S8 
First Half of 1088. 24 136 1430 
2 
raste Jos casos which had beon decided but in which 
tion Go for waring was pending or time for such imo- 
Py td not expire, 
10 sine not Include casos which had been decided bat 
Which motion for rehearing was ponding or timo for 


Suo 
400 motin had not expired, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


D Mr. Speaker, in addition to provisions 
*rtaining to the ninth circuit, this leg- 
pres also provides an increase in the 
Distant of judges of the United States 
a Cant, Court for the Southern District 
int alifornia. The number of judges 
10 a district would be increased from 
1 © 11, and again the bill incorporates 
“gislation I introduced in this and th^ 
Previous Congress, 
1 considerable portion of the popu- 
In increase of the ninth circuit has 
tocurred in the southern district of Cali- 
Pee and, even though Public Law 205 
the sist Congress was of invaluable 
die in solving the congestion of that 
pee more aid is indicated. The 
ending caseload of private civil cases 
Was 406 in 1948. In 1949 it rose to 517 
d in 1950 to 587, and finally in the 
has half of 1953—so far reported—it 
risen to 621. 
on the criminal side of the docket 
ieee Were, in 86 districts, 169 cases com- 
1980 0 per judge during the fiscal year 
tans In the southern district of Cali- 
way a ase the same period the caseload 


the’ ils noted that this figure is well above 

National average. The high rate of 
tion l cases is enhanced by immigra- 
borde e which arise on the Mexican 
bers er and which are filed in great num- 

: in this district, 

Sage my belief that particular consid- 
the on in the future should be given to 
Possibility of realining and perhaps 
tricts the number of judicial dis- 
ine in the State of California. The 
er number of cases, both civil and 
Comte: l, originating in San Diego 
tion ty has been brought to the atten- 
of the Congress by the San Diego 
Shoul iation and is a factor which 
s d be taken into account. The San 
SO area, with a population of over a 

* on, which is more than many States, 
distri y merely a division of the southern 

ct of California, 

5 the same time, the increasing pop- 
of can growth in the northern district 
E lifornia deserves attention and re- 
of the further study relative to the needs 

at area, It should be pointed out 
ofe that the great Central Valley area 
tric jalifornia is divided between two dis- 
tricts the northern and southern dis- 
the “in California. Some members of 
tacte r in this area have already con- 
newy a me to express the hope that a 
miga ocal district to be known as the 

è district of California be created. 


＋ 
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In order to illustrate the tremendous 
growth in the southern district of Cali- 
fornia and the constantly increasing 
caseload, I submit the following statisti- 
cal data: 


Southern District of California—Cases com- 
menced and terminated, by fiscal year, and 
pending at the end of each year, beginning 
with 1941 

TOTAL CIVIL CASES 


Com- Termi- Pending 


monced nated June 30 
668 708 om 
#05 7 634 
Aus 697 Ku 
922 821 34 
1,003 1, 104 5 
1.204 1.0 1,041 
2,084 1, 588 1, 507 
1, 2 1, 824 075 
1. 816 1. 407 1,204 
2.101 1,917 1,58 
1, 675 1,904 1,239 
1, 264 1,173 1.30 

850 677 1, 603 


UNITED STATES CIVIL CASES 
PARTY) 


[OPA cases are in parentheses !] 


(UNITED STATES A 


226 

su 

613 

735 

75 

N? 

1.0 

D 

777 

gi 

651 

711 

82 

302 457 407 
340 456 201 
20 299 222 
214 24 201 
202 22 171 
28 235 TA 
fas 408 419 
553 576 405 
Pit] 5% 517 
S4 MA 587 
589 591 585 
gb. a EE as 549 45 dag 
First half of 1953.. 302 270 621 


CRIMINAL CASES 


{Cases transferred are not Included In “Commenced” 
and “Terminated” columns] 


1,077 987 300 
1, 226 1,232 288 
1,018 1, ONT 249 
1, 01 1, 687 258 
1, 733 1, 690 299 
1,746 1,740 305 
2, 806 2, 761 SAS 
3, 384 3,112 D 7 
3, 280 3. 109 533 
2, 208 2, 476 6 
1, 806 1, 983 322 
8 een IA 4229 2, 298 289 
Ist half of 1053. 918 20 oH 


1OPA casos, including rent control, are separately 
listed because from 1045 to 1947 they constituted a large 
Proportion of all civil cases commenced, although they 
required on the average a relatively sinall proportion of 
court time per case for disposition during those years, 
They are included in the figure which they follow. 

Mr. Speaker, the population of the 
State of California is growing by ap- 
proximately 500,000 per year. The un- 
precedented growth of this State de- 
mands that the Congress recognize the 
problem and take steps to provide for 
the increasing judicial needs of the peo- 
ple of California. Failure to do so could 
well deprive thousands of litigants of 
due process of law. 
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It is my hope that the members of the 
State bar of California will maintain 
constant vigilance in this situation and 
bring to the attention of the Committee 
on the Judiciary its recommendations 
for California and the ninth circuit. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman and his great 
committee for their foresight in setting 
up the need of additional judgeships. 
I would like to tell the gentleman that 
in Erie, Pa., western Pennsylvania, for 
one year and a half since the death of 
our last judge, we have not tried one civil 
case, and the great need in the third 
largest city of Pennsylvania for an ad- 
ditional judge is well established. Icon- 
gratulate the gentleman and his com- 
mittee for seeking to bring about relief 
in that district. 

Mr. JONAS of Ilinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his complimentary re- 
mark. 


United States Wheat to Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Wheat to Pakistan film 
produced by the. Government of Pakis- 
tan was shown in the Senate Office 
Building to Senators and Congressmen 
and officials of Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Agriculture, on January 28, 1954. Sen- 
ator AIKEN, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, welcomed Pakis- 
tan Ambassador Syed Amjad Ali. 

In his remarks the Ambassador ex- 
plained that he was sent last year by 
his Government on a special mission to 
Washington to negotiate wheat aid from 
the United States as Pakistan was fac- 
ing a serious food shortage due to two 
successive seasons of drought. I quote 
briefly from the Ambassador's remarks: 

Last month I visited Philadelphia to be 
on hand to see the 87th ship carrying United 
States wheat to Pakistan. I was taken on 
a tour of the city, and when I was looking 
at the Liberty Bell I inquired from the cura- 
tor of the museum when the bell had tolled 
last. He told me that it was in 1835. Later 
that day I had occasion to speak a few words 
to the group which had assembled to see 
the ship off. I recounted my query about 
the Liberty Bell and said: “Perhaps histori- 
cally it is true that the bell tolled last in 
1835, but I hear that bell ringing again and 
again. It no longer rings the freedom of 
the people of the United States alone, it 
rings the freedom from want to the people 
of Pakistan when a United States wheat 
ship arrives in Karachi, It rings when a 
shipload of milk from the United States ar- 
rives in Hamburg. I pray that that bell 
may continue to ring again and again bring- 
ing the message of freedom from want to 
the peoples of the far corners of the world.” 
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To promote friendship between the 
peoples of the United States and Pakis- 
tan, the Government of Pakistan is of- 
fering a free trip to Pakistan to an 
American high-school boy and an Amer- 
ican high-school girl. These two young 
people will be selected through a high- 
school essay contest which is now in 
progress, 


The Position of the A. F. of L. on Politics 
and Political Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith for printing in the Recorp a 
public talk made by Mr. George Meany, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, over television facilities, Mr. 
Meany states herein the position of the 
A. F. of L. on politics and political ac- 
tivity: 

In this crucial year, the wage earners of 
the Nation face an overriding responsibility 
to make effective use of their political power 
to strengthen the free way of life. 

It is always important for workers to take 
an active part in politics, both to advance 
and protect their own welfare and to make 
their full contribution as citizens to the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

But, in this year of 1954, it is far more 
important than ever that all of us exercise 
our sacred right to vote. Our Government 
musf, of necessity, lead the free world in 
the struggle for peace and security. It 
must build up world-wide defenses and at 
the same time maintain a strong and pro- 
gressive economic structure here at home. 
It cannot carry out these heavy tasks with- 
out your active help and direction because, 
under our democratic system, the people 
must make the final decisions on all ques- 
tions of basic policy. 

At this point, may I very briefly state the 
attitude of the American Federation of La- 
bor toward labor's participation in political 
affairs. 

There has been a misconception for many 
years on the part of, at least, some people of 
the position of the American Federation of 
Labor in regard to political action. The non- 
partisan political policy of the A. F. of L. 
has been construed as political neutrality. 
In a sense, so far as parties are concerned, 
this is true—we do not favor any one party 
nor do we ever propose to have our movement 

the appendage of a particular po- 
litical party. 

In that sense, we are certainly neutral. 
However, we have never been neutral inso- 
far as giving or withholding our support to 
candidates based on thelr record or their at- 
titude toward the ideals and principles of 
the American Labor movement. From its 
very foundation, the American Federation of 
Labor recognized the fact that the basic pur- 
pose of the trade-union movement—that of 
securing for the workers a fair share of the 
things which he helps to produce—could not 
possibly be carricd out if we disregarded the 
political field entirely. 

The very first convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, heid more than 72 years 
ago, adopted a declaration of principles 
which included 13 points. The first 12 points 
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called for the passage of specific pieces of 
legislation for the benefit and protection 
of workers and the 13th point called for 
political action to elect legislators in the 
States and in the Nation's Capitol who were 
sympathetic to the purposes of the first 12 
points in the declaration. of principles. 

Down through the years, the American 
Federation of Labor has attempted to im- 
plement the policy of rewarding friends and 
defeating enemics on the political battle- 
ground. However, it was not until 1947, 
following the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, that labor, as represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, felt the necessity 
of creating a political-education arm which 
would reach all of the workers right down 
to the precinct level. 

The idea, of course, Is to educate America's 
workers so that they can intelligently use 
their right to vote in the interests of the 
principles and purposes of the trade-union 
movement. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about 
this political philosophy of the American 
Federation of Labor, No labor leader worth 
his salt can claim to control the vote of any 
member of his, or any other union. There 
is no desire on the part of the leadership 
of the American Federation of Labor to ex- 
ercise any control over the vote of Its mem- 
bers and I can say to you, here, quite frankly 
that if we attempted to exercise such control 
the type.of American which goes to make up 
the membership of the American Federation 
of Labor would very properly resent any such 
attempt and would not submit to any regu- 
lations which would take from them their 
right, as a free citizen, to make their own 
decision at the ballot box. 

Thus, labor's political purposes, insofar as 
the American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned, is to supply to our membership and 
to those who are friendly disposed toward 
the things which we advocate, sufficient In- 
formation in regard to the issues in all po- 
litical campaigns and also in regard to the 
attitude and record of those various candi- 
dates for public office. 

It is our firm belief that if this informa- 
tion reaches the American worker that he 
has sufficient intelligence to cast his vote 
for the person whom he believes will best 
serve the interests of the great mass of the 
American people without regard to that per- 
son's party or political aMliation. 

And, in this year, there is no question that 
it is more important than ever that all work- 
ers—in fact all Americans—give a great deal 
of serious thought as to those they should 
elect to represent them in the legislative 
halls of the States and of the Nation. 

In the present-day struggle between the 
sinister forces of barbaric tyranny, as repre- 
sented by Communist Russia, and the forces 
of freedom, led by our country, economic sta- 
bility and vitality here at home are the key 
to success, 

How are we to maintain America's 
strength? How can we grow even stronger 
in order to provide the inspiration and 
leadership necessary to win the cold war 
and prevent an atomic war? 

To answer these questions, it first becomes 
necessary to clarify what we mean by the 
strength of America. 

Does it depend entirely upon our great ma- 
terial resources? Or does it lie in our dbil- 
ity to produce in tremendous quantity the 
modern weapons of war? 

Yes, these things must be considered im- 
portant. But let us never forget that—in 
the final analysis—the human factor is the 
all-important factor. The real strength of 
America lies in its people, in their loyalty and 
in the high standard of life they have erected 
for themselves. It lies in their unconquer- 
able faith in America as a land of social, 
Political, and economic freedom; as a land 
of inexhaustible opportunity for better 
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homes, better education, and better wages— 
as a land dedicated, above all else, to human 


progress, 

In the light of this central fact, I ask 
again how can we make America stronger? 
Can we make progress by standing still? Or 
can we go ahead by going backwards? 

Still, there are those in this country who 
represent the interests of the few—rather 
than the many—who would like to see us go 
back—back to the days of the sweatshop, 
back to the days when there were at least 
5 workers available for every 4 jobs. Oh yes, 
there are still rugged Individualists in this 
country who do not hesitate to say—not pub- 
liely. of course—that a few million unem- 
ployed would not be a bad thing. 

Then there are others who would stifle 
progress as an invasion of free enterprise. 
I refer to the organized interests which op- 
pose public housing of any type, despite the 
fact that there are millions of families in 
dire need of decent housing facilities which 
private industry is either unwilling or unable 
to provide. In this category also belong 
those who oppose any Federal aid to educa- 
tion, despite the shocking deterioration of 
the Nation’s schools. 

Yes, there are some survivors of the do- 
nothing philosophy who would destroy social 
security. And, we still have with us; of 
course, those who are ever anxious to wreck 
the trade unions of the Nation's workers 
which have made such a vital contribution 
to building up the high American standard 
of living—the standard that, in the final 
analysis, is the major factor in making our 
Nation the greatest on earth, 

Well, in what way do the activities of these 
people create the necessity for the wage 
earners of America to engage in constructive 
and intelligent political action in this crucial 
year of 1954? 

The answer is clear. These representatives 
of the greedy few who always have opposed 
workmen's compensation laws, factory in- 
spection laws, unemployment insurance, and 
social-security legislation, and who still ag- 
gressively oppose all progressive legislation 
for the welfare of those who work for wages— 
these people who would like to push us back- 
ward—now seem to have acquired a lot of 
friends In Washington, and particularly in 
the Halls of Congress. 

That is why it is increasingly Important to 
all trade unionists and to all who believe in 
progress to take a good look at the record 
of Congress this year and guide their actions 
accordingly. 

The time has come, in my considered opin- 
fon, when we should no longer accept the 
breaking of political pledges as a joke or as 
a standard routine of both political parties 
operating on the theory that political prom- 
ises are merely for campaign’ purposes. 

I feel, in these days when our very sur- 
vival as a nation is at stake in the struggle 
against a godless philosophy which glorifies 
lying and deceit, that we should demand and 
require performance to match the promises 
of those who represent us in the legislative 
halls of the Nation. 

On this point let me present the testimony 
of the President. Several weeks ago, in re- 
ferring to his party's 1952 platform, Mr. 
Eisenhower had this to say: 

“If we are to continue to deserve public 
support, we must live up to these declared 
pledges and bring to our people a sound and 
constructive program.“ 

This statement is crystal clear. It Is a 
challenge to the people of America to meas- 
ure performance a promise. It directs 
our attention to the record of the 83d Con- 
gress which has completed its Ist year of 
existence and is now, in 1954, in session for 
its 2d and final year. 

Thus far, we must look for the achieve- 
ments of the party now in power in the 
record of the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
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will That record is not very long and you 


not be confused. 
one outstanding case, the 83d Congress 
by good on a campaign pledge. It did this 
Mn ag over ownership of the offshore oil 
aie to a few States, instead of retaining 
wealth for the Nation as a whole so that 
Crumbling school system could be re- 
to a decent basis. 
Pied Second noteworthy accomplishment of 
to Congress Was in meat axing the budget 
the tune of $4 billion below the President's 
Tequeet. Yet, contrary to platform and cam- 
Palen pledges, Congress fell short of balanc- 
ing the budget and the United States Treas- 
4 Js going so far in the red that the Presi- 
tent is again asking an increase in the na- 
nal debt limit. 
tne third and dubious accomplishment of 
co: ngress was to kill price and economic 
suet: This action scored a remarkable 
h cess. Since it took place the cost of living 
#8 set new all-time-high records month 
ter month, while the real, purchasing 
r of workers has been sliding steadily 
ward. 
a fourth item in the record Is the 10-per- 
s 5 8 income-tax reduction to go into effect 
ta, tals year. For the typical wage earner’s 
amily, this highly touted benefit becomes a 
Cruel mockery. If the family income 
Siti to $60 a week, the tax reduction 
1 amount to 14 cents a week. If the 
vn averages 6100 a week, the saving 
be all of £9 cents a week. 
tere sum up, these four tems make up the 
tal list of achievements of the &3d Con- 
Which have direct meaning to wage 
tr uers. By any standard of measurement, 
© gulf between campaign pledges and ac- 


t performance was enormous. 
Ow Congress is sitting again. For the 
it © of the entire Nation, let us hope that 


m 

in bis ore than sit. 
Eress on Janu 7. the President outlined n 
Program rahe 


laudable objectives. 


in ince then, the President has spelled out 
ot roma detau his program for amendment 
reti e Taft-Hartley Act, a matter which di- 
wage, concerns and affects every American 
Carncr, It, therefore, deserves careful 


painstaking analysis of the Presi- 
have l4 recommendations to Congress, I 
Come to the conclusion that all of them 
Tart Ran comparatively minor aspects of the 
With , Hey Act, and fall to come to grips 
75 its main evils. 
rem e message fniled to suggest any renl 
functe for the evil of Government by in- 
Hart; on, which was revived by the Taft- 
2 
failed to urge elimination ot one of the 
Which gatures of the Taft-Hartley Act—one 
tu does not appear in any other Federal 
te—the one which makes State laws 
conp ount to the national law when they 
5 tougher restrictions against union 


analy, the message introduced a new 
Menno Weapon. It called for Govern- 
thor, fonducted elections of workers to au- 
that Strikes. At first, it was presumed 
do e President intended prestrike bal- 
Under device which was tried once before 
thorny woe Smith-Connally Act and became 
Man ux discredited. But then, the chair- 
tor aot the Senate Labor Committee—Sena- 
NDER SNMTrir, of New Jersey—intro- 
White we administration bill drafted by the 
Ure Ouse and, lo and behold, the meas- 
Alrep a ued for elections after a strike was 
ay in progress. 
have or Sarra made its purpose clear. 1 
ex ere a United Press dispatch in which 
Teporrer aned the real objective to newspaper 
®houg - He said he thought the elections 
be held by the Government 2 or 3 
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weeks after a strike had begun because— 
and I am now quoting his exact words— 
“That's when it really begins to hurt the 
worker.” 

Thus, we know that this proposed amend- 
ment—which President Eisenhower told his 
press conference was a detail which he would 
leave to Congress to decidec—is deliberately 
designed as a naked strikcbreaking device. 

Is this what the President meant when he 
said, in his campaign speeches, that he 
intended to remove the unton-busting pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act and make 
it fair to labor and business alike, while 
protecting the public interest? 

I fail to see how, in this day and age, 
Congress can enact legislation to undermine 
and destroy trade unions—the agency large- 
ly responsible for building up the American 
standard of living—without inviting the 
collapse of that standard of living. 

This legislation, which amounts to an 
invitation to break strikes under Govern- 
ment sponsorship, would most certainly, if 
enacted, point us back in the direction of 
the sweatshop and to the degrading wages 
and work standards of earlier years, It most 
certainly by any stretch of the imagination 
cannot be a step toward making the Labor- 
Management Act a fair law to all. 

It seems that some people learn nothing 
from history. We thought that the tragic 
economic depression of the thirties, which 
was primarily due to the fact that the great 
mass of the American people did not have 
the purchasing power to buy the things 
which we were able to produce would be a 
lesson of some sort to all. Yet, here today, 
we find there are those both in and out of 
Government who would destroy or render 
completely impotent the trade-union move- 
ment which is indispensable to our economy 
if we are going to maintain the purchasing 
power of the great mass of the American 
people, 

Did we not learn the lesson that reduc- 
tion in purchasing power adds to unem- 
ployment and these unemployed, when they 
in turn lose their purchasing power, are 
responsible for further unemployment and 
we thus have established the vicious cycle 
which brought us into the depths of eco- 
nomic depression 20 years azo. 

Already, there are signs that the national 
economy may be slipping. Iam not a prophet 
of doom and gloom, but facts are facts and 
we must face them or be overtaken by dis- 
aster, The Census Bureau, a fact-finding 
Government agency, reports that unemploy- 
ment rose sharply in the last 2 months of 
1952 and is still climbing. The total unem- 
ployment in the Nation is still under 2 
million, according to the official estimates, 
but it is increasing at a time when normally 
unemployment drops. 

This is a danger signal which cannot be 
ignored. It betrays a condition which can- 
not be overcome by mere expressions of con- 
fidence from the high places. It requires 
action—and thus far action has been miss- 
ing. 

This brings to mind another pledge of the 
present administration made during the cam- 
paign of 1952, Let me quote: 

“We need a healthy economy that pro- 
vides good, steady jobs at good pay. We need 
a government that will enlist all the re- 
sources of private industry and that will 
mobilize all the resources of government to 
prevent mass unemployment from returning 
to America. That our crusade is pledged to 
do.” 

Well, we think the time has come to put 
the crusade on the road. A recent report 
from the Department of Labor indicates that 
there are a number of areas in the United 
States where unemployment has reached the 
critical stage of being actually a national 
problem. Here again, in this vital situation, 
the people of America have every right to 
demand that promise be matched by per- 
formance. 
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Another type of action which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has long been urg- 
ing is the strengthening of our unemploy- 
ment insurance system, weakened by long 
neglect and undermined by inflation. 

Another weak spot in the national econ- 
omy which calls for prompt action by Con- 
gress is the sharp reduction in farm income, 
despite high prices which consumers are 
still forced to pay for farm products. Con- 
gress has done nothing so far to carry out 
demands for an investigation of the wide 
spread between the price the farmer gets 
and the much higher price charged in the 
local grocery store. Any investigation of 
profits seems to be a forbidden field for this 
Congress. And, although I do not profess 
to be an expert on agriculture, it appears 
to me that the new administration program 
tends toward a further reduction in farm 
income, instead of fortifying and stabiliz- 
ing it. ‘This is of real concern to wage earn- 
ers as well as farmers, because wage earners 
must depend on the farm population to buy 
and consume its full share of the products 
of American factorics. 

All of these problems bear directly upon 
the Nation's economic health and prosperity. 
Whether America grows weaker or stronger 
depends upon when and how Congress acts 
to meet these problems. And in the final 
analysis, Congress is responsible not to the 
White House, not to any political party— 
but solely and exclusively to you, the voters 
of America, 

Millions of Americans today need new 
homes. Our population is growing. We 
will need 12 million new homes in the next 
6 years to provide houses for new families; 
to replace the almost 8 million houses which 
are now substandard and the additional 1 
million which will become unlivable in the 
next 6 years. 

Private industry alone cannot do this job, 
Government must help in this fleld. 

The 83d Congress, in its Ist session last 
year, without even holding public hearings, 
very effectively arranged for the death of 
the low-rent public housing program brought 
into being by the Housing Act of 1949. This 
program must be restored and must be en- 
larged. Congress cannot allow America to 
become a nation of slums just because there 
‘are those selfish people in our midst who are 
opposed to public housing because they feel 
it may, in some way or to some extent, reduce 
their return on the existing housing facilities 
of the Nation which are rapidly deteriorating. 

America needs schools. Public officials of 
every community in the Nation can testify 
to the fact that there are not enough school 
facliities available to educate our children, 
Thirty percent of the children of our Nation 
are today housed in schools that are fire- 
traps; over 20 percent of our children are in 
schools which have inadequate sanitary fa- 
cilities. There is a shortage of teachers. In 
fact, over a hundred thousand more clemen- 
tary school teachers are needed today. 

Local communities do not seem able to 
finance these additional facilities. Congress 
should turn itself to this matter. Federal 
aid is needed if we are going to give the 
children of America the education required 
in order that they can take their place as the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

We need improvement in our social se- 
curity system. The forward-looking pro- 
gram advanced by President Eisenhower in 
his message to the Congress a few days ago, 
on this subject, should be enacted into law. 

America needs a just and fair labor-man- 
agement law which will protect the interests 
of the workers, employers, and the public, 
We do not have such a law now. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is weighted, in prac- 
tically all of its provisions, against the trade 
union movement. It is designed to make the 
trade union movement ineffective and it can 
be used to hamstring labor, especially in a 
time when workers are at a disadvantage due 
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to the fact that there are not enough jobs 
to go eround. Any Increase in unemploy- 
ment would most certainly be an incentive 
for employers to use the Taft-Hartley Act 
to the detriment of the Nation's wage 
earners. 

Employers and their powerful friends in 
Washington should realize above all else 
that you cannot do injury to the economic 
and social welfare of the workers of the 
Nation without doing injury to the country 
as á whole. Effective anti-union activity 
which would bring about a depression of 
labor standards, for which the trade unions 
have fought for many years, can mean noth- 
ing but depression for all workers, depression 
for all business and depression for the coun- 
try itself. 

The crying need for our day and age is for 
the leadership which the United States of 
America can give to the free world. This 
leadership depends on a strong internal 
economy as well as a just and courageous 
foreign policy. 

It is up to all Americans to carry out their 
responsibility to keep our Nation worthy of 
the leadership of the free way of life. It 
is for this reason that all Americans should 
keep a close watch on Congressional develop- 
ments between now and next November. 
The decision, as to the America’s future, 
can well be decided by the makeup of the 
next Congress to be elected in November of 
1954. If the wage earners of our country 
neglect thelr vital responsibility in this re- 
epect, they will be doing themselves and the 
Nation a real disservice. If, on the other 
hand, the great mass of workers take ef- 
fective political action and exercise in- 
telligently the greatest gift in the possession 
of the citizens of a free land, the right to 
vote, then America can well look forward to 
a great and more secure future for ourselves 
and for those who come after us, 


A Good Man for the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Leader-Republican: 

Goop MAN For THE JOB r 

Just as President Eisenhower's action in 
choosing former President Herbert Hoover as 
one public member of his new commission 
to study reorganization of government won 
public approval, so will his selection of 
James A. Farley, long-time Democratic big- 
“wig, to become the second. With these two 
veterans of public service enrolled for the 
effort, chances of success are enhanced. 

Jim Farley knows government as few men 
know it. He is of the opposite political 
faith of the President, but he has always 
been broadminded and fair and will in his 
new job hold the welfare of his country 
above that of his political party, Just as will 
Mr. Hoover. 

The appointment marks the return of 
Farley to Government for the first time since 
he broke with President Roosevelt on the 
third-term issue. He has since been offered 
and urged for several offices but declined. 
He ls coming back in a good spot because 
he can contribute much of real value to a 
project that is needed—the revamping of a 
lot of outmoded Government practices and 
policies, 
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Basic Freedoms Preserved by Democrats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Bos- 
ton Post, New England's great independ- 
ent Democratic newspaper, is currently 
featuring a series of articles on the role 
of the Democratic Party, its past, its 
present, and the problems that confront 
it in the immediate future. Leaders of 
the Democratic Party in Massachusetts 
have been called upon to express their 
views in these exclusive writings. I am 
glad to commend to the House the article 
written by my colleague, Hon. THOMAS 
P. O'NEILL, Jr. He is exceptionally well 
qualified to undertake the assigned task. 
A keen student of the history of the 
Democratic Party, he champions its pro- 
grams and plafform as an elected public 
official of that party. He has seen the 
great good the Democratic Party has 
done in the political and economic life 
of our State and Nation. As the first 
Democratic speaker of the house of 
representatives in Massachusetts, he 
assumed a leading role in the party's 
program of that State. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include his thought-provoking 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Basic FREEDOMS PRESERVED BY DEMOCRATS, 
Says O'NEILL 
(By THoatas P. O'NEIL, JR.) 

You have asked me to outline in a brief 
statement my appraisal of the Democratic 
Party as it exists today in the light of its 
past history and traditions. 

The Democratic Party is the oldest politi- 
cal party now in existence in the United 
States. It was founded in 1792 by Thomas 
Jefferson and others who were deeply de- 
voted to the guaranty and preservation of 
the basic freedoms—of religion, of speech, 
of assembly, and of the press. They believed 
in direct control of their Government by the 
people because they believed that the people 
could govern themselves wisely and well. 

They wanted the rights of the States re- 
spected and they favored a strict construc- 
tion of the Federal Constitution to help 
bring this about. Even Jefferson, however, 
in the earliest days, saw the shortsighted- 
ness of too rigid an adherence to the States’ 
rights doctrine. He favored the Louisiana 
Purchase because it advanced the general 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

The basic principles of the party were fos- 
tered by Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and 
were translated into reality by Jackson, our 
first President to rise from the ranks of ordi- 
nary people, 

Almost a century later, Woodrow Wilson, 
as had Jefferson and Jackson before him, 
found it necessary in a growing, dynamic 
Nation to expand the influence of the Fed- 
eral Government over growing domestic 
problems. Under Wilson were passed the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and the Clayton antitrust law— 
all of which tended to increase the power of 
the Federal Government, 

Wilson saw a need for additional controls 
over business and finance for the general 
welfare. Only the Federal Government could 
effectively meet this need since the economic 
life of the Nation had far outstripped State 
borders, Under Wilson, World War I was 
fought and won, and the Tariff Act, long a 
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cornerstone of Democratic foreign policy, 
was enacted. The United States emerged to 
play an important role in world affairs. 

The economic chaos of the thirties pro- 
vided the background for the great social 
and economic reforms which came to be 
known as the New Deal, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt found a country in 
despair—farmers impoverished, factories and 
business houses closed, workers jobless, fi- 
nancial abuses rampant, the aged ignored, 
housing inadequate, labor unions discour- 
aged. These were problems that could not 
be met by the States. They were national 
in scope and character. They demanded 
Federal action, And the Federal Goveru- 
ment did act. 

REFORMS NOW TAKEN FOR GRANTED 

In a swift stream came the legislative land- 
marks of our time—the Wagner Act, which 
put the worker in a position to meet his 
employer on an equal basis across the bar- 
gaining table, social security which gave 
hope and protection against the uncertain- 
ties of old age, unemployment compensation, 
minimum wage, security regulation, bank 
deposit insurance, public housing—and 
many others. 

Today, two decades later, we take for 
granted most of these reforms and the Fed- 
eral Government's role in them. We tend 
to forget that many of them were enacted 
over the blind opposition of most Repub- 
licans. 

Yet history tells us they were Inevitable 
if the American capitalistic system was to 
prevall. As early as 1919 the Catholic 
bishops of the United States issued the now 
famous Bishops’ Program of Social Recon- 
struction, which has been referred to as 
the blueprint of the New Deal. This dec- 
laration called for the whole gamut of social 
action from minimum wage laws to public 
housing. 

It took courage and vision to chart the 
course of the Nation in those days. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt followed in the footsteps of 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson in expanding 
the interest of the Federal Government when 
the general welfare required. The Nation, 
in spite of diversified sectional problems, 
become more and more a unified whole and 
had to be treated as such. The social gains 
of two decades of Democratic leadership 
helped to produce the highest standard 
living ever achieved by any civilization 
This prosperity at home has always been 
our greatest bulwark against the inroads of 
Communist doctrine or any other foreign 
“ism.” 

FIRST SAW THREATS FROM ABROAD 


In the field of foreign policy the Demo 
cratic Party first saw the threats from abroad 
from the adyancing legions of the totali- 
tarian dictators. Our allies were strength- 
ened and our own defenses were bullt. Again 
Democratic leadership often encountered 
blind opposition from many Republicans 
who failed to see the imminent threat to 
our security and our urgent obligation fof 
leadership in the struggle for freedom. 

The United States emerged from World 
War II as the dominant power in world at- 
fairs. Under President Truman we never 
shirked the responsibilities we had assumed- 
When it became apparent that long-rang® 
peaceful solutions to the differences between 
ourselves and Soviet Russia could not be 
worked out, President Truman took over 
direct and courageous leadership of the freë 
peoples of the world against the spread 
godless communism. 

There was the Marshall plan which helped 
to save Italy; the Truman doctrine which 
prevented the Red tide from engulfing 
Greece and Turkey; NATO which stiffencd 
the potential military resistance of Western 
Europe; the point 4 program which gave 
economic aid and technical advice and a5” 
sistance around the globe, a program which 
the President of Nicaragua said did more to 
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A relations between the United States 
ever country than anything else that had 
: weet done before, 

n the Communists attacked South 
Korea, Truman committed the military 
in Of the United States in the first real 

down to halt the spread of commu- 
Ration ve ushout Asia, This was the culmi- 
Muni Ir his long fight against worid com- 
em and unjust aggression. It was in 

Of people who are victims of unjust 
aggression that Pope Pius XII in his Christ- 
is eno ssage of 1948, sald: “Their defense 
9 an obligation for the nations as a 


© who have a duty not to abandon 
& Ration that is attacked,” 


CIVIL RIGHTS EXTENDED 


. at home Truman carried out the 
civil ri mets of Jefferson in extending 
race eee to all Americans, regardless of 
Public at or color. He sought to keep the 
Bive in main for all the people rather than 
Bone =o sectional interests as has been 

1 case ot tidelands oil. He en- 
man 9 cause of the worker, the family 
the chief the low-income groups who were 
champion 3 of inflation. He was the 
trols — adequate rent and price con- 

h 


Her 


the Federal Government. 

as been sald that his administration 
unduly slow in moring against security 
the in sensitive Government posts. On 


evidence we 
sur i have to date, there is some 


to this charge. The Democratic 

— sonia have been and could have been 
in the ert to this problem. There is a place 
there Democratic Party for true liberals, but 
no place in our Government or in 


, Me ranks of the Democratic Party for Com- 


— fellow travelers, Communist sym- 
in ern Wallaceites, or parlor pinks. 
has b. mary. then, the Democratic Party 
heren ready to move away from strict ad- 
ce to States rights when the general 
are 5 and Canes Federal action was 
necessary Cope with the inyolyed economic 
Problema of our times, 
n recognizing and fulfilling our obliga- 
e family of nations, we have not 
Ollowed strong Democratic tradition 
dict xy doe to the precepts of Pope Bene- 
and Pope Pius XII. In striving for 
cratic 145 tor all our citizens the Demo- 
deen arty, more so than any other, has 
Motive by the same principles which 
like ated the great papal social encyclicals 
Anno, Novarum and Quadragesimo 


The DEVOTION TO BASIC FREEDOMS 
the . devotion to the basic freedoms and 
rare of the ordinary man, which so 
Asa Jefferson, is still with us today. 
Stro: Democrat, I believe in keeping America 
— Vigorous and vigilant in its fight 
abroad. World communism at home and 
T believe also in using the resources 
the 8 Government to assure that 
ndant benefits of our land will be 
Deh out Americans. I baiete that the 
y. now, as in the distant 
— Seeks the greatest good for the greatest 
— That is why I am proud to be a 
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eet. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following address 
made by our colleague the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Hon. TxHusmonp 
CHATHAM, before the national convention 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute in 
New York City on Monday, January 25, 
1954: 

I must admit that Tom Sheehe has truly 
said that I thought the wholesaler was 
through and rapidly began approaching the 
retail trade; and since we cculd not at that 
time see the light and could not, in my 
opinion, carry water on both shoulders, we 
rapidly lost, at our expense, our jobbing trade. 
The wheel has now made a full turn, and 
I am perfectly willing to ndmit the error 
of my ways and to say that I was wrong, 
I think the wholesalcr has a perfectly nor- 
mal relationship in the distribution of dry 
goods; and in his territory, backed with 
cooperation, national advertising and a close 
relationship with the manufacturer, is in 
an extremely strong position. We have 
worked out s relationship with you that I 
think is going to be not only most happy 
but mutually profitable to all of us who 
are attempting to capture the attention and 
favor of the consumer through modern and 
eficient merchandising methods. 

As a very young boy I frequently took 
trips with my father, who bought the wool, 
supervised the manufacture and sold all 
the goods we produced. We had a few cus- 
tomers that took our production—Farweil 
& Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., and Marshall 
Field Wholesale in Chicago, Ely Walker and 
Rice Stix in St. Louls, Clafifn in New York, 
James M. Morrison in Boston, Phillips Bros. 
and Daniel Miller in Baltimore, and a few 
other concerns which in their day practically 
controlled the wholesale dry goods business 
in the East and Middle West. Many of these 
great firms have now been liquidated, merged, 
or bave gone out of business completely, 
but they were pioneers who helped build up 
the unbelievable system of distribution 
which we have now attained. 

I have had a varied and happy life, but 
the main part of it has been spent in the 
manufacture of woolens; and, certainly, you 
of my generation have seen with me the 
enormous changes and enormous progress of 
our country, and have taken part in a mer- 
chandising revolution that is at once the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 

I played in the mill as a child, since 
my father’s home was only a stone's throw 
from our factory. I started working sum- 
mers in the mill from the time I was 12 years 
old, and have spent most of my adult life 
in the woolen business. I glory in the fact 
that our company, along with you, has kept 
up with the progress of the times; and, since 
I can give credit to my associates for most 
of our progress, I am proud to say that they 
have brought our company to a point that we 
are a very important factor In the manufac- 
ture of woolens in this country. I served al- 
most 7 years as an enlisted man and officer 
in the Navy in 2 wars, and I am now in my 
sixth year as a Representative from the Fifth 
District of North Carolina in Congress. 

From a nation of isolationists, we have had 
thrust upon us the responsibility of the free 
world, and that responsibiilty is greater, I 
think, than any of us can realize. For the 
first time in our history any small event in 
any part of the world becomes at once of 
moment and concern to everyone of us; and 
this is a situation that we have not faced up 
to because it is so new and has such enor- 
mous implications. We find ourselves, after 
completing a victorious war, beset and 
threatened by the forces of darknes and evil 
and have, as Governor Stevenson so aptly 
put it, “the terrible spectacle of Ivan with 
a piece of black bread in one hand and the 
awful secret of the atomic bomb in his head.” 
Since Governor Stevenson made this remark, 
we could add to atomic bomb “the discovery 
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of the hydrogen bomb,” and, perhaps, an al- 
most unmentionable device of destruction 
which is now appearing on the horizon with 
the name of another element attached to it. 

The future of our country, our children, 
and generations to come will be decided by 
the decisions and actions of you and me and 
the collective judgment of the American peo- 
ple. And we, who are so close to the inter- 
national situation, would be derelict in our 
duty if we did not from day to day try to 
impress upon you and all of our fellow citi- 
zens the awful responsibility that you must 
carry with us. 

Really, our day-to-day task in our various 
businesses are indeed of small moment when 
compared to the problems that our Nation 
faces. It is not so much s question of pros- 
perity or depression as it is a question of 
life and death in the most realistic and prac- 
tical sense of those words, 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, my 
whole efforts have been channeled toward 
working for the ways of peace. Unless we 
have peace there can be no business in any 
segment of our economy. The prospect of a 
nuclear war is beyond the comprehension of 
any of us, and I do not think that I am 
overstating the fact when I say that there 
is a possibility of scientific development in 
the immediate future that improperly used 
weapons could actually destroy the earth we 
live on. I mean by that, weapons so ter- 
rible in their import that all living matter 
could be wiped off the face of the earth or 
these weapons might possibly be exploded 
deep enough in our planet to rend it apart 
and disintegrate us into particles that would 
fiy off into space. I.ean heardly belleve that 
I am saying words which sound so fantastic, 
but I am completely convinced that what 
I say is true. 

I am therefore going to talk to you first, 
briefly, about the international situation as 
I see it up to this minute, because only last 
Tuesday afternoon the members of our com- 
mittee, in a secret session, were brought up 
to date by Secretary of State Dulles as to 
the world situation as the top men in our 
Government see it as of now. It is not all 
darkness nor is it all light, but the history 
of the past few years gives us a rather good 
forecast of the future providing this country 
makes certain decisions and carries out cer- 
tain policies now in effect. 

Once again, when Japan signed the article 
of surrender on the battleship Missouri in 
Toyko Bay on September 2, 1945, we all 
thought we were in for a peace of long dura- 
tion and that the forces of evil had been 
destroyed. When Secretary of State Marshall 
delivered his epic-making address at Har- 
vard on June 5, 1947, we had no idea that a 
new and terrible enemy was about to bare 
its fangs and cast a pall of threat and gloom 
over us all. 

The Soviet Union was among those of us 
who applauded General Marshall's recom- 
mendations, later known as the Marshall 
plan; and not until a few months had elapsed 
did this great power begin taking over free- 
dom-loving countries such as Cvzechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Finland, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Bulgaria, and almost got a 
stronghold on Greece and Turkey. We 
promptly, and in my opinion rightly, count- 
ered with swift and successful action such 
as Greek and Turkish aid. And after a year 
or two, not only defeated the forces of 
communism in these most important and 
strategic areas bordering the Mediterranean 
and the strategic Dardanelles Straits, but 
through out economic aid to Italy, France, 
and Western Germany were abie to set those 
nations on their feet and help them become 
strong allies. I would like to say that in all 
our foreign enterprises since the war, we have 
spent to date some $40 billions in- 
cluding approximately $14 billions in an 
unsuccessful attempt to stem the Commu- 
nist march in China and more than a billion 
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to help Russia when we thought they were a 
stanch ally. And it is my belief that all of 
these moneys have brought several times 
more protection and more hope than that 
same amount which we are now annually 
enending in our own defense efforts. Of 
course a lot of it has been wasted, and non- 
productive and terrible criticism bas come 
to those who have charted and steered our 
first real definite foreign pollcy in the history 
of our country. Only now are we realizing 
that we probably need allies more than they 
need us. In western free Europe alone, in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey, there are some 
260 million people—the greatest pool cf 
skilled production in the world, and people 
who think as much as their own freedom 
and their families as any one of us here. 

I have traveled for the past 5 years con- 
pecutively among cur allles, and I can say 
from my own experiences that they do not 
hate us as some of the more radical elements 
of our citizens and press would have us be- 
lieve; that they have made enormous prog- 
reas, and stand today as a strong right arm 
for the forces or right in our world. Never 
in history has so stupendous a group of 
undertakings been attempted as the im- 
plementation of the Marshall plan, Greek 
and Turkish aid, NATO, the European De- 
fense Community, the Schuman plan, the 
Pacific Pect, and others that are a part of 
the overall continuing policy of our Gov- 
ernment. 


The real architects of these plans were 
General Marshall and Senator Vandenberg, 
and I thank God that up to this minute, in 
general, we have not deviated very far from 
the original conception of meeting crises 
as they occurred with positive action. In all 
of our international relations in matters of 
such great moment as our own national de- 
fense, taxes, agriculture, and other vital 
questions we should be completely non- 
partisan, and I deplore as a businessman 
and citizen of the United States such politi- 
cal speeches as have lately been issued by 
Governor Dewey and Attorney General 
Brownell. In my opinion, when Governor 
Dewey said the words “Democrat and Tru- 
man“ meant death and destruction, and At- 
torney General Brownell gave his political 
harangue, enormous damage was done to 
our unity and prestige throughout the world. 
We have at this moment a situation where 
a large segment of the party in power criti- 
elses their own administration with irre- 
sponsibility and seems incapable of rational 
teamwork or endeavor that is in any way 
constructive. As a member of the minority, 
I think we have the duty of criticising those 
things that we think are not in the best in- 
terest of our country; but with every critl- 
cism, as I have sald time and again in 
speeches, we should offer a constructive sug- 
gestion. In an editorial about 10 days ago 
in the Washington Post, this group that I 
have mentioned was characterized by the 
quotation as taking the whole party with 
them “backward wandering along thorny 
ways.” Responsible men speaking for sec- 
tional interests have fought the President's 
proposal for the St. Lawrence development; 
and Senator Batcker, a most able patriot, 
continues to press forward with his amend- 
ment to our treatymaking powers in the 
face of the most emphatic warnings from 
the President and his foreign affairs ad- 
visers. Five Republican Senators from the 
Midwest are leading a group which seems 
to be trying to make political capital at the 
expense of the President's farm recommen- 
dations. Republican Senator WELKER has de- 
nounced one of our most outstanding citi- 
gens, Arthur Dean, who had one of the most 
delicate and critical assignments in Asia, as 
an “apologist for communism.” Certainly, 
the Democrats’ argument that the Repub- 
lican Party did not possess the ability to 
close ranks and work together is being 
proved that this argument is sound. It is 
not the disservice these groups are doing 
their party that is so bad but the disservice 
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they are doing their country. You know 
and I know that this country elected Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to lead us and not the Re- 
publican Party, because the majority in the 
Senate in Washington still remains Dem- 
ocratic and the House has a majority of 3 
Members out of 435. In a bipartisan spirit, 
I want to remind you that never in the his- 
tory cf this Republic have we had as much 
business at the head of our Government as 
at the present time. 

And if, through division, dissension, and 
wrangling, these able men are not going to 
be backed by the people who put this admin- 
istration in power, I think we can all take a 
dim view of the reaction that will occur in 
the future. It is your Government and my 
Government, and I recoil in horror when I 
hear leading citizens of this country criticize 
a great President for carrying on the policies 
they have so bitterly opposed during the last 
20 years and at the same time not taking an 
active and continuing interests in govern- 
ment itself, We will get exactly the kind of 
Government that the majority of citizens of 
this country want; and I say with complete 
sincerity that the group represented before 
me, and other businessmen individually, are 
not today assuming their share of the leader- 
ship which they hold lu thelr businesses and 
community. 

It is hard for people to realize that we live 
on production and that there are only three 
classes of producers—the miner, the farmer 
and the manufacturer. Everyone else lives 
off this basic productlon—the doctor, the 
dentist, the school teacher, the politician, the 
wholesaler, the merchant, and everyone who 
is not producing something, Unless this 
basic production is prosperous, we will not be 
prosperous. Unless we are prosperous, we 
cannot remain strong. Industry is the larg- 
est business in this country, and. as far as I 
know, out of 435 Members in the House of 
Representatives, Iam the only manufacturer, 
That is so unbetlevable that I commend it to 
you for your thoughtful consideration. We 
haye lawyers, teachers, representatives of 
organized labor, farmers and segments from 
every other class, with businessmen who 
have been trained In the practical workings 
of our economy in a tiny minority. That is 
your fault more than mine because I am 
doing what I can in my small way to try to 
help steer the ship of state on a course that 
will be free of rocks and shoals. I admit my 
own shortcomings, but I bitterly resent the 
fact that merchants, manufacturers, indus- 
trialists and representatives of allied groups, 
will not make the sacrifice to actively take 
part in the shaping of our national policies, 

The farm situation is publicized dally. 
All of the commodities which the Govern- 
ment owns amounts to some $86 billion, and 
most of them are imperishables if properly 
looked after, such as cotton, wheat, and 
other vital necessities In time of emergency, 
It has been estimated that the proposed in- 
crease in the minimum wage from 75 cents to 
$1 per hour might cost the taxpayers of 
this country more each year than all the 
agricultural commodities the Government 
owns. This increase would hit small busi- 
ness and some service establishments be- 
cause so-called big business is already pay- 
ing minimums far in excess of this proposal. 
I am happy to say that our own minimum 
in the company with which I am associated 
is $1.05 per hour, and of course only a small 
percentage of our workers, such as older peo- 
ple who want to stay on, physically handi- 
capped, and such, are kept on because in 
most of these cases our hearts rule our 
heads, and bright active youngsters could be 
taken on in thelr places, who would rapidly 
advance in pay and responsibility if we did 
not have an obligation to take care of these 
weaker elements who have served us so faith- 
fully. Under rulings made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, it is possible that every kind 
of establishment will come under the in- 
terstate commerce definition, because every- 
one buys supplies—including garagemen, lit- 
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tle pressing and cleaning establishments, 
laundries, and the small seryice establish- 
ments in communities throughout the coun- 
try where jobs at prevailing wages are want- 
ed, and where jobs are more important than 
the rate of pay. I know you realize that if 
you do not keep the farmer prosperous, and 
at least keep un his buying power, we are in 
for trouble. We have had strikes and dis- 
turbances in many great industries, but if 
the farmers of this country should decide 
to strike it would not be but a few weeks 
before our whole economy would wither and 
die. I haye the greatest sympathy for the 
consumers of the country but, at the same 
time, thelr well-being depends upon the 
well-being of these basic producers. 

Now, to get down to our own knitting. 
We are still, with some exceptions, on a 
high plane of employment, production, and 
national income. Eighty-seven and one-half 
percent of the cost of your Government goes 
to defense, interest, and veterans’ benefits. 
Under present policies, every ablebodied 
young man 20 years hence will be a veteran 
cr in the service of our country; so that 
situation will change the entire course of 
veterans’ legislation. It is impossible to seri- 
ously bring the budget into balance without 
deep cuts in defense. And while those that 
have been recommended have not in my 
opinion hurt the security of our country, 
we cannot let down our efforts until our 
main enemy shows some sign of a change 
of heart and ways. I regret to say that I 
fear the present leaders of the Soviet Union 
are pursuing a policy more dangerous and 
devious than that of the dead Stalin, who 
at least was more frank in his brutalities 
and ambitions. Five days ago, at an execu- 
tive meeting of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, one of our members from one of our 
greatest States was expressing the definite 
opinion that we must not in any case do 
any trading behind the Iron Curtain. Since 
the matter of the butter trade was current, 
I asked my colleague would he be willing 
to trade butter for manganese with the 
Soviet Union or textiles for tungsten with 
Communist China. Since we have been in 
short supply of both materials and we can- 
not make steel for defense or for certain 
industries without these two basic elements, 
I was amazed, and the committes, I think, 
was amazed, to have our colleague express 
the view that “I would rather do without the 
manganese and tungsten.” In no sense 
could such a trade be called appeasement be- 
cause we would be trading a nonstrategic 
material for a material that is vital to our 
economy and to our defense efforts. What 
would you do if you were in a position of 
a European ally who has not the dollars on 
account of our and thelr tariff trade regula- 
tions, import quotas, etc., to buy American 
coal, agricultural products, timber, and other 
absolute necessities? You would buy coal at 
$12 a ton from Poland in exchange for non- 
strategic products, against a cost of $25 per 
ton oe American coal and no dollars to pay 
for it. 

We declined to pny the price offered by 
Communist China for Ceylonese rubber or 
to furnish Ceylonese rice on favorable terms. 
Can we condemn and vilify Ceylon for con- 
cluding a trade behind the curtain with 
China that would serve their basic economic 
needs? We are in short supply of uranium, 
cobalt, electronic equipment, and many other 
elements which we have dissipated in our 
Own production. Are we going to cut off 
our nose to spite our face and not try to 
make every trade on a basis that will benefit 
our country? Are we to continue a policy 
that works against the American interest 
in retaining strong allies and that will 
strengthen our own position in the world 
today? I could go on and on with questions 
such as these that face us. I could take up 
the question of channeling defense contracts 
in what I think is a dying textile economy 
in New England and which has been so wide- 
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ly publicized through all elements of com- 
50 tion — newspapers, press, magazines, 
5 mae television. At the same time the 
Jul ew England Council announced last 
y—and I had it published in the Con- 
— Nar Recorp at that time—that “fac- 
the employment in New England was at 
rs — point in its history.” Industry 
able 5 is going to the most favor- 
ate, and that means labor, water, 
ana rtation, climate, and the intelligence 
reglos tions of the people in the various 
ns. Tou know that our great cotton- 
South 28 areas -were completely in the 
the and are now moving rapidly into 
weet thwest and Far West; that the South- 
fa and Far West are becoming important 
Clore in the manufacture of clothing and 
pa that the shoe factories of Brock- 
55 Daralt River, over the last generation, 
of Atii en superseded by the great factories 
Sot Waukee and St. Louis—a westward and 
Pioneer migration that has followed the 
trend of Our forefathers. 
continu. We haye peace, I predict not only 
ce ed prosperity but a sharp pickup in 
the lous near future. I predict that within 
pe €seenble future, unless some unfore- 
nomie oo gency hits us, we will get our eco- 
we wile mental affairs in order; and if 
tes of realize and assume our responsibill- 
World leadership, we will continue our 
the int toward peace. I am convinced from 
the ga Ormation I have that we have closed 
Union» between the strength of the Soviet 
ran FRE the free world, and day by day 
ening the gap in our favor. Disunity, 
ir mea Pride, criticism are, in my mind, 
There 13 Serious enemies at this moment. 
cannot d not a one of you that every day 
of Peace 5 Something definite for the cause 
by and for the good of our country 
ninaa kin & everything in our own commu- 
as in our States and Nation, such 
8 Schools, better transportation, bet - 
better Tamen on all levels, better churches, 
ealth, and all those things that have 
t us to our present position and can 
ving Aae lead us toward a standard ot 
not A Hlth, and education that we have 
a Te point 4 program, in 
a W. elp bring the world to 
— ara of living that will react not only 
In our rte the world but to our own benefit. 
ties, an ‘usiness dealings, in our civic activi- 
d in our daily duties as members of 
shona at fortunate system on earth, we 
and, at at once thank God for His blessings 
in the same time, pray for His guidance 
te leadin 


ton, 


as oar to me to accept our responsibility 
dur h 
cept 
anyone 


A Bill To Increase the Minimum Wage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


IN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
-N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


B 
Ww Mr. Speaker, in 1949 
inc the Congress was considering in- 
75 Conn the minimum hourly wage to 
fortune, I proposed a figure of $1. Un- 
incre, ey, the minimum wage was 
It is once from 60 cents to only 75 cents. 
75 cen tus that today the minimum of 

nts is under the amount required 

“sired to maintain a fair standard 
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of living by the working classes. Only 


recently the President suggested that the 


Congress consider increasing the mini- 
mum wage. 

I have today introduced a bill to in- 
crease the minimum wage to $1.35. 
There are several reasons why I believe 
there is an even greater need today for 
a substantial increase in minimum 
wages. At the risk of being called a 
“scaremonger” or “crier of doom,” I refer 
to the current recession in business and 
trend toward a depression. With pro- 
duction decreasing and unemployment 
increasing, we owe it to the working 
people to ensure them of decent pay- 
checks for the time they devote toward 
increasing their employers’ profits. 

On January 1, 1954, the excess-profits 
tax expired. This means that many 
large business firms throughout the 
country will save millions of dollars an- 
nually. To date, consumer prices have 
not dropped and the working man is still 
paying excise taxes and hoping that he 
will have a drop in his income tax equal 
to the percentage of decline in taxes now 
being enjoyed by big business. I feel 
that this is one of the reasons why the 
laboring classes should no longer be 
deprived of the long overdue increase in 


‘minimum wages, 


My proposed $1.35 minimum wage 
amounts to a weekly income of $54 per 
40-hour week, before social-security and 
income-tax deductions. It is generally 
accepted that one-quarter of an indi- 
vidual's income is spent on rent alone. 
But do you know where the average 
family of five persons can rent an apart- 
ment or home for $54 per month? The 
present administration has not only 
wrecked the public-housing program of 
the Democratic Administration but has 
also laid plans for disposing of existing 
public-housing projects by offering them 
for sale to private individuals or con- 
cerns, 

Mr. Speaker, do you believe that a 
family of five can be properly fed on less 
than $108 per month? ‘The remaining 
$54 must cover utilities, medical ex- 
penses, transportation, clothing, and all 
miscellaneous essential items. We must 
also remember that a large number of 
persons falling within this low-income 
category do not work a full 40-hour 
week. 

In the interest of those working people 
whose living conditions are pitifully sub- 
standard, I consider it my obligation to 
urge the Congress to give early consider- 
ation to my bill proposing a minimum 
hourly wage of $1.35. 


Dulles’ New Strategy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 


quite concerned over the new look in 
our defense, as are many of the other 
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Members of this body. I am very much 
afraid that we will not be buying more 
security for our dollars under this new 
concept of a great capacity to retaliate 
by means and at places of our own 
choosing. 

Many of our military leaders have ex- 
pressed concern as well as the military 
analysis of some of our leading newspa- 
pers. One of these analysts, Brig. Gen. 
Thomas R. Phillips, United States Army, 
retired, has written a series of articles 
which I have found very interesting. I 
have already inserted one of them in the 
Recorp, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the second of 
such articles written by this journalist: 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

January 17, 1954] 

DULLES’ New Steatecy—Is Ir A CAMOUFLAGE 
For BRINGING THE Bors HOME?—AIMPOWER 
To STRIKE Back Nor BEING MAINTAINED— 
DANGER OF EXTENDING A LOCAL WAR POINTED 
OUT 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U, 8. 

Army, retired) 

WASHINGTON, January 16.—There are in- 
consistencies and little that is new in the 
administration’s new military policy as de- 
fined by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in an address before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York last Tuesday. 

It is also difficult to determine from Dulles“ 
statement whether the new strategy has been 
adopted to justify economies in military ex- 
penditure or whether it really is believed that 
it will, as Dulles said, permit us to get and 
share more basic security at less cost. 

The new strategy has three aspects: 

1. A basic decision to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retallate instantly 
and by means and at places of our own 
choosing. 

2. Dependence on the deterrent of massive 
retaliatory power rather than local defense, 

3. The creation of a strategic reserve of 
ground forces which Dulles said greatly im- 
proves our defensive posture. 

There is nothing new in the idea of build- 
ing great retaliatory power as a deterrent 
to aggression. The Strategic Alr Force was 
formed years ago on this theory, and it was 
on the basis of the deterrent power of atomio 
retaliation that the Truman administration 
reduced the Armed Forces so heavily in the 
years just before the Korean war started, 

What is new in the present strategy is the 
use of the threat of retaliation to prevent 
minor aggressions such as in Korea or Indo- 
china, In connection with his statement of 
dependence upon retaliation instead of local 
defense, Dulles repeated his previous warn- 
ings that the United Nations response to a 
renewed aggression in Korea “would not 
necessarily be confined to Korea.” He also 
repeated a similar warning in regard to 
Indochina, 

The new strategy is easier to state than 
to implement. If the aggression were re- 
newed in Korea, where would the U. N. 
forces retaliate? Would atomic bombing of 
airdromes, communications and cities in 
North Korea fit the strategy? Or would it 
be necessary to extend the atomic bombing 
to Manchurian airdromes, railways and mili- 
tary industry? Or to Chinese ports? Would 
the United States support an invasion of 
China by Chiang Kai-shek as retaliation? ` 
Or would it be necessary to go on to Vladi- 
vostok and other points in Siberia with 
atomic bombs? 

In considering these various possibilities, 
the question whether they might not turn 
& local war into a world war must enter into 
any decision. It was fear of extending the 
Korean war that kept the Truman admin- 
istration from permitting our Air Force to 
bomb beyond the Yalu, 
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The same question would arise again. 
Furthermore. if the United States were to 
uze atomic bombs beyond Korea, would it 
not be subject to atomic retaliation against 
our Korean, Japanese, and Okinawan bases? 

The U. N. forces are much more vulner- 
able than the Communist forces to atomic 
bombing due to their dependence on a sin- 
gle port in Korea and very few airdromes 
outside of it. 

There is a war plan for the implementa- 
tion of the new strategy in case of fresh 
a n in Korea or movement into Indo- 
china by the Chinese Communists. Neces- 
sarily any such plan is secret. In fact one 
of the elements of the new strategy is to 
keep the enemy guessing, From what Dulles 
said, the Communists cannot guess whether 
retaliation would be on Moscow, Peking, 
Harbin or Pyongyang. 

It is apparent, however, that atomic wea- 
pons would not be used any farther from 
the focus of the operations than was neces- 
sary. In Korea, for example, the initial re- 
taliation would be confined to Korea and 
extended only if that were ineffective. Each 
extension would have to be carefully con- 
sidered with reference to the possibility of 
extension of the war and retaliation by 
atomic weapons against United States bases. 

The Soviet Union has a defensive alliance 
with Communist China, It is unlikely that 
Russia would refuse to give China atomic 
weapons to retaliate against the United 
States if the United States used atomic 
bombs on Chinese territory. 

The new strategy is therefore not so sim- 
ple and clear cut to implement as it is to 
state. 

The deterrent strategy is dependent upon 
the United States stock of atomic weapons 
and the Strategic Air Command. The prob- 
lem of weapons is solved, but the Strategic 
Air Command is suffering from insufficient 
and inadequately trained personnel and too 
few bases. Its goal of 57 wings in the 143 
wing Alr Force has been reduced to 54 wings 
in the 137 wing Air Force. 

While the administration {s proclaiming 
its dependence upon the retaliation which 
would be delivered by the Strategic Air 
Command, It is at the same time, for reasons 
of economy, starving the vital arm. 

The Air Force estimated that its minimum 
requirement for personnel to man the 
planned 143 wing Air Porce would be 1,211,- 
000 men. This was a reduction of about 
600,000 men from original calculations. The 
figure was reached with the help of a dis- 
tinguished group of civilians working for 
the Alr Force. There was no water in it. 

The present strength of the Alr Force Is 
about 925,000 against an authorized strength 
of 960,000. Under present plans, the Air 
Force is expected to man 137 wings with 
975,000 men. This is about 200,000 men 
short of the number needed. 

Reductions have been applied most heav- 
ily to the training command and other sup- 
porting units. The result is that training 
of mechanics and other maintenance per- 
sonnel has had to be thrown onto operating 
combat units. This means that crews are 
partially untrained, skills diluted, and readi- 
ness decreased. 

Gen, Curtis Le May's Strategic Air Com- 
mand is now about 40 percent short in the 
most highly technical categories of main- 
tenance personnel and about 20 percent 
short in the next group. One recent crash 
in the Strategic Air Command was blamed 
on an inexperienced crew chief only 19 years 
of age. 

It is anticipated in the Air Force that 
unless personne! authorizations are increased 
only part of the Strategic Air Command can 
be kept in readiness for action. This will 
not be announced as official policy. The 
fiction of 54 wings will be maintained, but 
only a part of them will be ready to go. 
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This is one of the major inconsistencies of 
the new strategy. 

The second aspect of the new strategy, 
that ‘local defenses must be reinforced by 
the further deterrent of massive retallatory 
power,’ provides a logic for withdrawing 
American forces overseas. If the United 
States furnishes, Dulles implied, what we 
now declare to be the more important deter- 
rent power, the local defenses should be 
furnished by the local powers. 

It is not sound military strategy. as Dulles 
said, “permanently to commit United States 
land forces to Asia to a degree that leaves us 
no strategic reserves.“ There ls every legiti- 
mate reason, now that fighting has ended 
in Korea, to withdraw the major portion of 
these forces. 

However, the Dulles logic also applies to 
Europe. As the implications of the new 
policy are understood in Europe, it may be 
expected that a volume of objections simi- 
lar to those that grected Secretary of De- 
tense Charles E. Wilson's trial balloon on 
withdrawal from Europe will be heard. 

Western Europe has no faith in the de- 
terrent power of the threat of retaliation. 
What is foreseen in Europe, is that if the 
United States retallates by atomic attacks 
against Russia, the Reds will In turn retallate 
on Europe and the United States. From 
the European point of view, when the United 
States orders Moscow bombed, it will have 
the same effect as if at the same time we 
were to order London, Paris, Rome, and 
Amsterdam bombed, for these are the easiest 
targets for the Soviet Union to hit. 

Europeans feel, with Justification, that the 
United States has no right to take such ac- 
tion unilaterally. It must be agreed upon 
with our allies or else we shall have no 
allies. Here is a weakness of the deterrent 
strategy which leaves it little more than a 
bluff. 

Europeans much prefer substantial ground 
forces as a deterrent to Soviet aggression in 
Europe to any amount of atomic deterrent 
support of local defenses. When the United 
States starts to implement the idea of giving 
precedence to the strategic deterrent force 
over the local defenses of Europe, it will be 
the beginning of the end of the NATO 
alliance. 

The third aspect of the new strategy, the 
creation of a strategic reserve in the United 
States “which greatly improves our defensive 
posture,” is another simple and beguiling 
concept. 

From our central position between Europe 
and Asia this reserve can move in any di- 
rection to put out fires. The start toward 
building the strategic reserve is being made 
by the withdrawal of two divisions from 
Korea. 

But, alas, for the strategle reserve, present 
plans call for a reduction in Army forces of 
substantially greater numbers than are pres- 
ently to be withdrawn from the Far East. 
No reserve will be created because the Army 
will be reduced faster than troops will be 
brought home. 

Ultimately the Army may be reduced to 15 
or 16 divisions of which 10 may be held In 
the United States, with 5 or 6 overseas. 
There are now 13 Army divisions overseas 
with 7 at home, The requirements of rota- 
tion make 6 of the 7 divisions in the United 
States little more than replacement units 
and keep them ineffective. With 10 divi- 
sions in the United States and 5 or 6 over- 
seas, 5 of the 10 divisions at home should 
be effective units of the strategic reserve. 

Their effectiveness will depend, however, 
upon whether, in the interests of economy, 
the divisions and their supporting elements 
are not emasculated to such a degree that 
the divisions are only a facade and unready 
for action. The present tendency in the 
Defense Department is in this direction. 

The question of maintaining troops in 
Europe, rather than In reserve in the United 
States, is a special case. Korea, and Indo- 
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china could be lost to the Reds without 
materially injuring our power position vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union. If Western Europe 
were lost to Communism, the balance of 
power between the free and the Commu- 
nist world would be decisively altered in 
favor of communism. Western Europe is, 
therefore, a position that must be held. 

If United States ground forces are neces- 
sary there, now and in the future, the im- 
portance of the objective warrants the 
sacrifice, 5 

Soviet possession of atomic weapons mili- 
tates against the theory of the strategic 
reserve. If European ports were bombed at 
the outbreak of a war, how could our Reserve 
be transported to Europe? Vast shipments 
of men could not be risked in harbors sub- 
ject to atomic attack. They would have to 
be landed at night, well dispersed, on 
beaches. 

The same troops which would be held in 
reserve in the United States, with the idea 
of sending them to Europe, would, if they 
were present at the outset of hostilities, be 
worth three or four times their number later 
on. There ts no reason to scatter troops all 
around the world to attempt to provide for 
every eventuality. There is every reason, 
however, while Europe is weak, to give preced- 
ence to troops on the ground there over 
troops in the United States in reserve. 

Reduction of overseas garrisons will per- 
mit very large economies in manpower and 
expenditures. Dulles mentioned the cost of 
current military expenditures several times 
and said that they could not be continued 
for long without grave budgetary, economic, 
and social consequences. He also spoke of 
more basic security at less cost. 

Military observers in Washington do not 
agree that any more basic security will be 
attained under the new strategy. It will 
be less, they contend. They are inclined to 
feel that the real motive of the new strategy 
is economy and that the strategy was 
invented to justify economy. 

These observers fear that the emphasis on 
a deterrent strategy from a central position. 
will eventually destroy our alliances in Eu- 
rope. They consider withdrawal of ground 
forces from the Far East justified by the end 
of fighting in Korea and the relaxation of 
world tension. They agree with plans to 
reduce the strength of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. They agree that military ex- 
penditures should be decreased. 

All this they consider to be fairly evident. 
But why, they ask, should it be necessary 
to take these appropriate actions under a 
camouflage of a new strategy which is not 
new and which depends upon the deterrent 
power of the Strategic Air Command which 
is not being maintained and strategic re- 
serves which are not being bullt because the 
Army is being reduced faster than troops 
are being returned from overseas? 


Resolution Honoring the Escape From the 
Chains of Communism of Jan Hajdu- 
kiewicz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution unanimously 
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Zaopted at manifestations held Sunday. 
reaped 24, 1954, under the auspices of 
P 10 western New York division of the 
: By sh American Congress at Dom Polski 
Ce 1081 Broadway, and at Polish 
city ets Hall, 928 Grant Street, both in the 
A oe Buffalo, county of Erie, and State 
re €w York, honoring the courageous 
J cape from the chains of communism of 
an Hajdukiewicz, which was signed by 
€ Honorable Casimer Partyka, Joseph 
15 Kuszynski, and Ralph J. Radwan, for 
© resolution committee. 
The resolution follows: 


24. t manifestations held Sunday, January 
New 54, under the auspices of the western 
York division of the Polish American 
meress, at Dom Polski Building, 1081 
Papani and at Polish Cadets Hall, 928 
aak Street, both in the city of Buffalo, 
oni y of Erie, and State of New York, hon- 
8 a ices courageous escape from the chains 
a the Som of Jan Hajdukiewicz, member 
10 Korean Neutrality Commission, the 
Uowin resolution 


the gallan 


se 
Coma Y, member of the Korean Neutrality 
on, who successfully engineered his 
c 
oe drom Communist regimentation; and 
as we the participants of these 
kage ue being primarily of Polish heri- 
tr nee in keeping with the finest American 
our Ons of helping the oppressed, proud of 
dom erican way and our concepts of free- 
persecu € grave concern over the existing 
ing in 58 perpetrated upon the people liv- 
fathers: ser the martyred land of our fore- 


ereas we feel that the outstanding 
with Sie which has yeiled the Iron Curtain 
Poland its, oppression and persecution over 
tnfemons Other satellite nations is the now 
ernment concessions yielded to by our Goy- 
which at Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, 
— 85 Were contrary to our American tradi- 
and not in keeping with the legal 
Tor in oh enumerated and prescribed there- 
zupre © United States Constitution, the 
“Whee law of this land; and 
may aoe we feel that such pseudotreaties 
upon meday, if permitted further, infringe 
has „Our very own basic freedoms just as it 
the oes to contemporary Poland and 
er satellite nations of the world under 
and 5 yoke where forms of government 
them ys of life, foreign and repugnant to 
out tee forced upon their peoples with- 
Raturay f just consent, contrary to their 
respect inherent rights and desires, with 
of histor whom principles of inviolability 
and w Cal boundaries were cast asunder, 
son 8 territories were annexed by rea- 
the q e so-called treaties irrespective of 
inhabits to the contrary of the populaces 
Bent at ng those lands: Therefore, we pre- 
a PS i manifestations do hereby 
ar ve, to pay tribute and to honor the 
of ane and the freedom-loving convictions 
of ea hn Jan Hajdukiewicz, who in spite 
tatief personal risks involved, saw fit to 
good Pee yearning for freedom by making 
oh escape at the foremost opportunity 
Haj auki echo ned him; we welcome Jan 
Consta ewicz as a living symbol of that 
brasia, urge that springs eternal in the 
teligion every Pole for freedom of living, 
it expression, and economic gain; be 
aber 
be eae That copies of this resolution 
Dunes to Secretary of State, John Foster 
Leh, Senators Irving Ives and Herbert 
wit + Congressmen Edmund P. Radwan, 
questie E. Miller, and Frank Pillion, re- 
amen Dg them to support the Bricker 
in aament with which we are in favor and 
“cord with so that a repetition will not 
here at home of that which has hap- 
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pened abroad, so that laws in accordance 
with our desires will not be supplanted by 
commitments, the pseudotreaties, or treaties 
which may affect our way of life. That 
treaties be hereafter enacted only by proc- 
esses in accordance with the provisions as 
set forth by the supreme laws embodied in 
the Constitution; be it finally 

“Resolved, That we memorialize the 
United Nations through our representatives 
to protest the manifested suppression of 
religion to which the God-fearing people of 
Poland and their clergy are subjected to. 
We are shocked and embittered at the news 
of the imprisonment of Cardinal Stefan 
Wyszynski, and we implore them to bring 
forth our protest on this latest outrage to 
the forum of world opinion.” 

We pledge our allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes. We sympathize with the plight of 
Poland and other oppressed nations and ex- 
tend to them hopes of withholding for a 
better world. Long live Poland, the martyred 
nation of our forefathers. 

For the resolution committee: 

Judge CASIMER PaRTYKA, 
Attorney JOSEPH P. KUSZYNSKI, 
Attorney RALPH J. RADWAN, 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Testifes Before House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on the Provisions of H. R. 7341, 
a Bill Designed To Implement Recom- 
mendations Contained in the President's 
Message of January 18, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony given today before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee at its hearing on H. R. 7341 by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, and certain members of her staff 
concerning the objectives of the measure 
and interpreting its provisions in the 
light of the President’s message of Janu- 
ary 18, is highly important. Her testi- 
mony, in part, is as follows: 

I am very happy indeed to appear before 
you today in support of H. R. 7341, which 
was introduced by your chairman to imple- 
ment one of President Eisenhower's prin- 
cipal recommendations for progressive health 
legislation. I am particularly pleased to 
discuss this proposal with a committee 
whose keen interest in improving the Na- 
tion’s health has been demonstrated anew by 
the remarkably thorough health inquiry 
which you have been conducting during the 
past several weeks. I have received many 
reports during these weeks from those who 
have been privileged to attend or to partici- 
pate in these hearings. All are in agree- 
ment that your inquiry has been exception- 
ally well-planned and well-conducted. The 
records and reports resulting from your 
hearings will provide invaluable source ma- 
terials for years to come, 

The bill under consideration this morning 
represents only one of several approaches to 
better 
message of January 18. 


eral Government. 


health outlined in the President's 
But it is an ap- 
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proach which has a particularly direct and 
forceful appeal, The hospital, the clinic, 
and the public health center are among the 
most highly valued of our community facili- 
tles. We have learned that the best in mod- 
ern medicine is available to us and to our 
families only when the doctor has at his 
command the specialized equipment, re- 
sources, and staff which are brought together 
in hospital and related facilities. 

The provisions of H. R. 7341 have a further 
appeal because they represent a broadening 
of one of the most successful and popular 
health programs ever initiated by the Fed- 
I am sure that this com- 
mittee, whose awareness of the importance 
of health facilities was demonstrated by the 
enactment of the original Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act in 1946, will concur in 
this appraisal. In 1949 the Congress ex- 
panded the program and in 1953 extended its 
duration through the fiscal year 1957. The 
soundness of the program has thus twice 
been reaffirmed by the Congress. 

The basic features of the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act are well known to this 
committee. Briefly, the law provides that 
each State and Territory, as a prerequisite to 
obtaining Federal aid, shall prepare and keep 
current a survey of its existing hospitals and 
public health centers and of its needs for 
additional facilities. On the basis of this 
survey, the State develops a plan, or pro- 
gram, for additional construction where it is 
most urgently needed. 

Each year, out of such sums as are appro- 
priated by the Congress, allotments are made 
to the States and Territories to assist in 
the construction of hospitals in four major 
categories—general, mental, chronic disease, 
and tuberculosis—as well as for public 
health centers. 

Progress under the program to date has 
indeed been very satisfactory. We can now 
report that 2,200 projects have been approved, 
utilizing $600 million of Federal funds and 
more than a billion and a quarter dollars of 
State and local moneys—a ratio of 1 Federal 
dollar to 2 non-Federal dollars. A total 
of 106,000 hospital beds, 446 public health 
centers, and many related health projects 
such as nurses’ training facilities and labo- 
ratories—are being added to our health re- 
sources. Nevertheless, there still remains 
much to be done. 

The greatest need lies in the area of facili- 
ties for the chronically ill. The major em- 
phasis in the program thus far has been 
placed upon the construction of general hos- 
pitals. As a consequence there has been a 
national net gain in the number of accep- 
table general hospital beds since 1948, when 
construction under the program commenced. 
During this same period, however, there has 
been a net loss in the number of acceptable 
hospital beds for the care of patients with 
chronic diseases, including cancer, arthritis, 
and heart disease. Thus—as valuable as the 
present program is—it has not, to date, pro- 
vided a balanced answer to our Nation's 
needs. 

* * * * . 

What has been done so far in improving 
and expanding our hospitals has been espe- 
cially inadequate with respect to beds for 
the chronically il. Second, our shortage of 


chronic beds is expensive, for it has led to 


the crowding of chronically Ul patients into 
our general hospitals—which are the most 
costly to operate and which are needed for 
patients with acute conditions. Third, the 
relative demand for chronic facilities will be 
still greater in the future because of our 
population. 
tenes conclusion, although not specifi- 
cally illustrated in the charts themselves, is 
that the need for institutional bed care must 
be minimized by placing greater emphasis 
on preventive health services. Under the 
present program relatively little attention 
as been given to outpatient departments of 
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hospitals and other centers for the diagnosis 
and treatment of ambulatory patients—that 
is, those who do not require bed care. Such 
diagnostic and treatment clinics are essential 
if our communities are to have well-balanced 
medical services at a cost which they can 
afford. a 

The bill you are now considering contains 
five major proposals, in accordance with the 
President’s recommendations, for achieving 
a better balanced program. 

1. SURVEY AND PLANNING 

Following the precedent of the original 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, the 
bill authorizes an appropriation of $2 mil- 
lion, to remain available until expended, for 
grants to assist the States in surveying their 
existing facilities in the categories covered 
by the bill, and in developing revised State 
plans and construction programs. The min- 
imum grant to any State for this purpose 
would be $25,000. Every State would be re- 
quired to match these funds on a doliar-for- 
dollar basis. 

The importance of this survey and plan- 
ning feature in assuring the sound invest- 
ment of construction funds cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The surveys made un- 
der the original act have contributed great- 
ly to the success of thé program. For the 
first time in the Nation's history each State 
and Territory undertook an orderly inven- 
tory and appraisal of its existing hospital and 
public health center facilities, and developed 
a comprehensive State-wide plan for ex- 
panding and improving these facllities in 
accordance with the most urgent needs. 
These State plans will need to be revised 
to conform to the provisions of H. R. 7341, 
since three of the four construction cate- 
gories covered by the bill are new. 


2. FACILITIES FOR THE CHRONICALLY ILL 


For ench of the three remaining fiscal 
years of the present program, the bill would 
authorize appropriations of $20 million spe- 
cifically for grants for construction of non= 
profit hospitals for the chronically, ill and 
impaired. In terms of program categories, 
this provision is new only in emphasis, for 
such facilities are now authorized under the 
present act. 

The purpose of this new emphasis is to 
stimulate and accelerate the construction of 
hospital beds for the increasing number of 
persons with long-term illnesses who re- 
quire hospitalization, but who do not need 
care in facilities as expensive to construct 
and operate as the general hospital. 

While the language of the bill refers to 
“hospitals for the chronically ill and im- 
paired,” it should not be inferred that these 
will always be institutions independent of 
general hospitals. On the contrary, it is 
probable that many of the units constructed 
with the aid of these grants will simply be 
wings or other structures related to a gen- 
eral hospital. In one recent study of 2,600 
general hospitals having 50 or more beds, 
only 3 percent reported that they had spe- 
cial facilities or arrangements for chronic 
care. This percentage must be increased 
markedly if we are to promote better bed 
utilization and operating economy. 


3, NURSING HOMES 


The third major proposal of H. R. 7341 18 
the authorization of $10 million annually 
for grants for construction of nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes in which patient care is under 
medical supervision, This proposal repre- 
gents an auxillary approach to the provi- 
sion of beds for patients with chronic ill- 
nesses and impairments. The bill defines 
a nursing home as “a facility for the accom- 
modation of convalescenta or other persons 
who are not acutely ui and not in need 
of hospital care but who require skilled 
nursing care, and related medical services. 

That the bill is confined to nonprofit 
nursing homes does not mean that nursing 
homes of this type are the only necessary 
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or desirable ones. We are well aware that 
there are over 9,000 proprietary nursing 
homes now in existence. Nor can there be 
any doubt as to the need for additional high- 
quality nursing homes of this type. But 
here, as in the case of all other facilities 
covered by the provisions of the present act 
and by the provisions of H. R. 7341, it seems 
appropriate to limit eligibility for Federal 
construction grants to those which are spon- 
sored by public or other nonprofit agencies 
or associations. 
4. DIAGNOSTIC OR TREATMENT FACILITIES 


In addition to the authorizations for the 

construction of facilities for inpatient care, 
the bill also authorizes $20 million annu- 
ally for the construction of nonprofit diag- 
nostic or treatment facilities. Because such 
facilities are designed to serve ambulatory or 
outpatients, and to emphasize prevention, 
they help to decrease the need for inpatient 
care. 
A diagnostic and treatment center Is a 
facility in which a number of medical spe- 
cialists and technicians operate as a team. It 
is a well-recognized fact that the team ap- 
proach results in earlier diagnosis and better 
treatment for the patient. 

The full extent of the need for diagnostic 
and treatment centers is unknown, and will 
remain so until such time as the States have 
completed their surveys and have established 
measures of need. We do know that such 


diagnostic and treatment facilities as now . 


exist are concentrated largely in metropoli- 
tan areas and are generally associated with 
large medical centers. 

While many of the centers constructed 
under this provisfon of the bill would be 
component parts of hospitals, there is no 
reason why many communities which have 
no hospitals could not build and maintain 
modern diagnostic and treatment centers. 
Such a center could be made avallable for 
the citizens of small communities and sur- 
rounding rural areas. 


5. REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
The final item in this 5-point program 18 
the authorization of $10 million annually 
for grants for construction of nonprofit re- 
habilitation facilities. 
* . * . * 


Rehabilitation Is the process of restoring 


a physically handicapped person to the point. 


where he can either take care of himself in 
the home, or even better, assume a position 
in productive employment. The latter is 
called vocational rehabilitation. 

As the President stated in his message of 
January 18, on the health needs of the Na- 
tion, considerations of both humanity and 
self-interest demands immediate measures 
for the expansion of our rehabilitation pro- 
grams. While, as the President states, “there 
are no statistics to portray the full depth 
and meaning in human terms of the rehabli- 
itation program,” nevertheless it also has a 
very practical dollars-and-cents meaning. 
Rehabilitation for self-care is an important 
step in relieving the economic burden on 
families and the patient load in hospitals 
and nursing homes. Rehabilitation for em- 
ployment has a direct effect in reducing gov- 
ernmental relief expenditures in those in- 
stances where disabled persons have fallen 
on the public-assistance rolls. Furthermore, 
disabled persons returning to work pay back 
in Federal income taxes, as a group, many 
times the cost of their rehabilitation. 

In the area of vocational rehabilitation, 
the President’s health message calls for a 
vastly expanded program—a goal of 200,000 
rehabilitants annually by 1959 as compared 
with the present 60.000. If these goals are 
to be met, two major steps must be taken. 
First, our total rehabilitation facility ca- 
pacity must be greatly enlarged, and second, 
we must have more trained personnel and 
increased financial support for Providing 
rehabilitation services, f 
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Proposals relating to increased financial 
support for the services provided by the Fed- 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation program 
have already been presented to the Congress, 
I understand that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in the House will continue, 
in the near future, the hearings on this 
subject which were commenced last year. 

With respect to increased rehabilitation 
facilities, however, we believe that they 
should be authorized by amendment of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, Our 
reasons for this belief are: 

First. The services provided in a rehabili- 
tation center are In many respects an exten- 
sion of the treatment and services provided 
in a hospital; rehabilitation can effectively 
reduce hospital and nursing-home loads. 
Thus, there is.a definite relationship between 
hospital care and rehabilitation, and recog- 
nition of this close relationship should be 
encouraged. 

Second. It Is both logical and economical 
to utilize the experience of the Division of 
Hospital Facilities of the Public Health Sery- 
ice in assisting the States and communities 
in their planning, since rehabilitation facili- 
ties have many construction features in com- 
mon with hospitals and other health units, 

Third. Rather than creating new State 
agencies, it is desirable to utilize, In the 
rehabilitation field, the administrative ma- 
chinery already established in the States for 
the survey and planning of hospital and 
health facilities. 

It should be noted that the rehabilitation 
facilities contemplated in H. R. 7341 would 
not be limited to persons coming within the 
scope of the Federal-State vocational-reha- 
bilitation program. These facilities would 
be available for all persons of the commu- 
nity—children, aged, and other persons who 
are not necessarily being returned to jobs, 

The legislative proposal before you in- 
cludes rehabilitation facilities for the blind, 
Although the nredical services required by 
the blind are often less extensive than those 
required by other disabled persons, the ad- 
Just ment training conducted in these centers 
for the blind is a crucial part of their re- 
hablilitation. 

The construction and planning of rehabll- 
itation facilities is in the developmental. 
stage. It is too early, therefore, to be precise 
in presenting the actual needs or the extent 
to which the $10 million authorized in H. R. 
7341 would meet these needs, The survey 
provided for in the bill will give us these 
facts. 

> * . . . 


In addition to these major proposals, the 
bill includes another provision designed to 
stimulate State and local action in con- 
structing chronic hospitals, nursing homes, 
diagnostic or treatment facilities, and reha- 
bilitation facilities. Under the present act the 
Federal share of individual projects may vary 
from one-third to two-thirds of the total 
construction cost, in accordance with a for- 
mula based on the relative per capita in- 
comres of the States. With respect to the 
four categories of facilities covered by H. R. 
7341, the bill provides that the Federal share 
may vary from one-half to two-thirds. In 
other words, the minimum Federal share will 
be one-half instead of one-third. 

With this one exception, the administra- 
tive and fiscal provisions of this bill cor- 
respond with those in the present Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act—including the 
provisions relating to the allotment for- 
mula; the role of the State agency; the pro- 
cedures for submission and approval of con- 
struction grant applications; and appeals to 
the Surgeon General and the Federal Hos- 
pital Council. In brief, the bill would add 
five new grant authorizations to the present 
act, but would retain the existing adminis- 
trative structure and procedures. 

This, Mr. Chairman, concludes our testi- 
mony lu support of H. R. 7341, a bill designed 
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to brosden and improve an existing pro- 
gram which has become a model of effective 
Federal-State cooperation in the advrance- 
ment cf community health services. On the 
solid base of the existing program it would 
add a five-point plan for constructing the 
kind of health facilities which our com- 
nyunitics most urgently need, and which 
they can most efficiently and economically 
Maintain. It is a bill which, we believe, 
would make a real contribution toward bet- 
ter health care for. thousands of our fellow 
Americans. We strongly recommend, there- 
fore, favorable consideration of the bill by 
your committee, 


Authorizing Help To Control the Level 
of Lake Michigan 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House cn the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H. R. 3300) to author- 
ize the State of Illinois and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Army, to help control 
the jake level of Lake Michigan by diverting 
Water from Lake Michigan into the Dlinois 
Waterway. 


(Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
Was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
Man, at the outset I want to say that I 
Certainly recognize the position of my 
food friends from Chicago with refer- 
ence to this legislation. I have a very 
Breat respect and a very high regard for 
the author of the bill, Judge Jonas, of 
Mlincis, Netwithstanding, I am sure 
that they recognize that so far as Wis- 
Consin is concerned, the Representatives 
from that State have always been op- 
Posed to the diversion of water through 
the drainage canal. 

I would also like to say that there 
Must be some way to solve this irritable 
Problem of lake water diversion at Chi- 
Cago. Perhaps it can be handled by 
Compact between the States that are 
Concerned, so there could be an end to 
Constant litigation. It is an expensive 
Undertaking for all parties concerned. 

Chicago, in my opinion, is destined in 
the not distant future to be the largest 
City in the United States, It has a po- 
tential population of 10 million or more, 
There are no formidable barriers to fu- 
ture expansion to the west. As a matter 
of fact, expansion is possible, to the 
North, south, and west and its position 
in the middle of the country augurs well 
Tor its future. Hence the necessity for 
Tesolving this most difficult problem by 
zome mutual agreement between all par- 

es concerned. 


Mr. Chairman, I spent all of last eve- 
Ring reading the hearings. It seems to 
Me that the proponents of the proposed 
legislation have failed to meet a valid 
Objection, and a legal one, which has 

n made by those who are opposed to 
bill. Jurisdiction of the subject 
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matter of the present bill is still in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Why does not the Sanitary District of 
Chicago seek relief there? 

Before proceeding further with my 
statement, I call attention to a statement 
that was made yesterday that this bill 
would not cost any money. According to 
the testimony of Colonel Milne, it is go- 
ing to cost just $200,000—and I am quot- 
ing from his testimony on page 2 of the 
hearings, He says: 

The estimated cost to the United States of 
this study is $200,000, of which $150,000 
would be required by the Department of 
Henith, Education, and Welfare, and $50,000 
would be required by the Corps of Engineers, 


While we know that $200,000 is a small 
sum of money in some quarters, it is a 
lot of money in my book. We cannot 
afford to forget about it in considering 
this legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think I 
pointed out yesterday during the discus- 
sion of the rule on this bill that the cost 
of this would be a very material sum, es- 
pecially what this will lead to indirectly 
in the way of expenditures, because if 
these waters are diverted it will mean a 
great number of requests for improving 
and deepening the channels in the Great 
Lakes which will be necessary; and it 
will also involve expenditures and also 
mean need for greater protection against 
the water which will be flowing down as 
a result of the increased diversion. It is 
not $200,000 by which we should measure 
the cost; it should be in terms of millions. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

On the question of the right to divert 
further water at this time, it seems to 
me that we have an answer in two places 
in the testimony, on page 14. 

Mr. Stanley, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, was present. 
He makes this statement with reference 
to the further diversion of water, and I 
am quoting him: 

I said that personally I do not object to 
withdrawal of 2,500 feet but I did not mean 
by that Congress could authorize withdrawal 
of it. You cannot withdraw 1 foot of water 
from these Great Lakes and their connecting 
streams without the approval of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission under the terms 
of the treaty. But if the matter comes be- 
fore us, as it is in a way under the present 
reference, why, I am inclined to welcome a 
larger withdrawal. 


Mr, SHEEHAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield: 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Does the gentleman 
know how many feet were authorized for 
withdrawal in 1909 when this treaty 
went into effect? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. No; I am 
not familiar with that. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. It was 10,000 cubic 
feet per second. Today we are with- 
drawing only 1,500 feet, so we have 8,500 
feet to play on, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is not 
the question before us. This is a mat- 
ter for the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. We are entitled to 
stand on the international agreement. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The mat- 
ter is still in the courts, and what relief 
is to be had must be secured in the courts. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 117 of the 
hearings, Mr. Stanley again repeated his 
previous statement and I quote him: 

The question of serious effect is a ques- 
tion for the Commission to decide, But the 
Commission itself will not take cognizance 
of a violation that is not material. The 
treaty docs not deal with that. The law is 
mandatory and article 3 of the treaty pro- 
vides that no raising or lowering or diver- 
sion of eny kind or use of any kind of this 
international waterway shall be tolerated 
without the prior approval of the Interna- 
tonal Joint Commission. 


Hence it would seem to follow that the 
bill before us is not properly here at this 
time. I repeat again that relief is pos- 
sible only upon order of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Dr, Clarence Hamilton Poe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY, Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday evening, Jenuary 28, at the 
Sir Walter Hotel in the city of Raleigh, 
N. C., homage was paid to Dr, Clarence 
Hamilton Poe, who served as editor of 
the Progressive Farmer, one of the Na- 
tion's leading farm publications, for 50 
years. 

At this 50th anniversary banquet, 
many tributes were paid to this distin- 
guished citizen. Asscciates, friends, and 
admirers came from far-distant places 
to honor and to praise the life and the 
laber of this great and good man. 

I have enjoyed Dr. Poe's friendship for 
many years. He is not only my friend but 
my most distinguished constituent, and, 
as toastmaster at the banquet, I paid 
a brief tribute to my friend. Here is 
what I said on that occasion: 

Dr. CLARENCE HAMILTON Por, 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 

If all the farm editors of America in ali the 
farm publications of our country, and if all . 
the little wecklies and the metropolitan 
dailies, and all the radio broadcasters and 
commentators had been as accurate, as fair 
and as forthright as the man whom we honor 
tonight, our farm program would have been 
better understood by the people of our Na- 
tion. 

Even recently the chief agricultural officer 
of America has given to the public an in- 
accurate and distorted picture of the pro- 
gram now in operation. He has charged 
to the farmers of America the costs of every 
pound of food and fiber which has gone into 
our foreign-aid programs, through which we 
have provided assietance to the suffering 
people of a war-torn and troubled world. 

But we did not come here tonight to dis- 
cuss such matters as parity, flexible parity, 
and sliding scales; we meet tonight to honor 
a good and a great American, one who has 
achieved greatness in true American fashion, 
Clarence H. Poe. First, he married a lovely 
lady, Alice Aycock. From a humble begin- 
ning he has become a distinguished citizen 
of the world. His genius flowered in early 
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life and has continued undiminished 
through the years. He has never tried to 
weave illusions of grandeur on the looms of 
lte: he has never been faithless to a trust 
nor has he ever broken a friendship. In the 
dignity of truth he has risen to the heights 
of his ancient profession, and he is today 
the most distinguished North Carolinian 
who is active in the affairs of his State and 
Nation. He has rendered public bervice far 
beyond the wages he has received. He has 
been a friend of many Presidents, he has 
walked with kings, but he has never lost the 
“common touch.“ 

Many men are good, but all good men are 
not great. Many men are great, but all 
great men are not good, Clarence Hamilton 
Poe is both great and good. He is the kind 
of man every mother would want her son 
to be. He is truly one of God's noblemen. 

Knowing him as I do I think his middle 
name should have been Jefferson instead of 
Hamilton. He is such a good Democrat he 
has never used his middle name in public. 

Clarence Jefferson“ Hamilton Poe has 
many rich and rare endowments, but the 
greatest of all is the unaffected elegance and 
amiable simplicity of his manner. I cannot 
enumerate his many fine virtues. I cannot 
give you in the brief space of time which the 
proprieties of this occasion will permit, the 
blography of the man whom we honor this 
evening. He has more degrees than a ther- 
mometer, and he is worthy of every one he 
has received. Because of him the world is a 
better place in which to live. His life has 
been a blessing and a benediction to all man- 
kind. 

We cannot beautify hls character nor 
dignify his personality, but prompted by sin- 
cere human affection we can pay homage to 
him for the magnificent life he has lived. 
He may retire as president of the Progressive 
Parmer, but he will never retire from active 
life. Under the sheltering tree of friendship 
we will continue to counsel and commune 
with him and draw from his great wisdom— 
wisdom which has been garnered through the 
years and stored away even for posterity. 
He can never retire from the love and affec- 
tion of his friends. 

The warmth and cordiality of his good 
and gracious manner will always be an in- 
spiration to his thousands of friends along 
the thoroughfares, the boulevards, and the 
byways of the world. He has built his life 
both deep and strong and a Nation owes him 
a debt of gratitude. His wisdom is world- 
wide and he is known wherever the cause of 
agriculture is known. He has never been 
selfish. He has shared the wealth of his 
wisdom with the people of the world. He 
knows that man cannot live by bread alone 
and yet he knows that farming la indispen- 
sable to the welfare of mankind. He has 
taught farmers how to farm, but most of all 
he has taught them how to live. His clear, 
cogent, and convincing editorials have been 
a beacon and a banner in the troubled times 
in which we have struggled on through the 
first half of the century. Some day I hope 
that he will draw the veil of modesty from 
his manifold accomplishments and write an 
autoblography that all posterity might read 
to the end that all the people who live in 
ages to come might know how a humble 
farm boy achieved greatness in this, the 
greatest country the world has ever known, 

In the golden hour of his greatest achleve- 
ments we come tonight to praise both his 
life and labor. Our honor guest has always 
been courageous, but he has never been 
cruel, He has never been willing to com- 
promise principles, but he has always been 
ready to compose differences. Hate has no 
place in his heart; always love has reigned 
supreme. By his love and labor he has 
endeared himself to a multitude of friends. 

Clarence Poe is a Knight of the Good 
Earth and a magnificent specimen of Ameri- 
can manhood, Because of him we have bet- 
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ter frults and fairer flowers and all of the 
other good things that come from mother 
earth, 


To you, Clarence Poe, we shall neither say 
goodbye, auf wiedersehen, nor farewell, but 
I do think it might be appropriate for me 
to quote a few lines from Thomas Moore's 
little poem, which I think he called Fare- 
well: 


“Let fate do her worse, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she 
cannot destroy; 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow 


and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used 
to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories 
filed! 

Like the vase In which roses have once been 
distilled, 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling round 
it still.” 


We hope that you will live 100 years and 
then start life all over again, During all 
the rest of your life may your great heart be 
filled with sunshine, and may you always 
have star-spangled skies above you. 


Mr. Speaker, here is a short biography 
of the great Clarence H. Poe: 


Poe; Clarence (Hamilton): editor, pub- 
lisher; born Chatham County, N. C., January 
10, 1881; s. Willlam B. and Susan (Dismukes) 
P.; ed. pub. schl.; Litt. D., Wake Forest Coll., 
1914; LL.D., Univ. of N. C., 1928, Washington 
College (d.). 1929; Sc. D., Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, 1937; m. Alice Aycock, 1912; 
children—Charles Aycock, William Dismukes, 
Jean Shepperd (Mrs. Gordon Smith, Jr.). 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer since 1899: 
pres. Progressive Farmer Co. since organized 
by him in 1903; offices Raleigh, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Dallas. Chmn. exec. com. bd., 
trustees N. C. State Coll. Agr. and Engring, 
1916-31; executive committee consolidated 
University of North Carolina since 1931; 
member State Board of Agr. 1913-31; mem. 
state com. authorized by legislature to draft 
revision of N. C. State Constitution, 1931-32; 
chmn. State com. which secured ratification 
of 5 amendments revising State tax system, 
1936; mem. exec. com. of N. C. Art Soc., 
elector, Hall of Fame, N. Y.; mem. Fed. Bd, 
for Vocational Edn. (rep. of Am. Agr. 1936- 
45). Pres. N. C. State Conf. for Social Sery- 
ice, 1913-14-15; pres. State Press Assn. 1913 
14; pres. State Lit. and Hist. Assn., 1914-15; 
pres. State Farmers Conv, 1919-20; Master 
N. C. State Grange, 1929-30; pres. State 
Dairymen’s Assn., 1929-30; pres. N. C. For- 
estry Foundation. 1935-40; pres. American 
Country Life Assn., 1940-41; chmn. campaign 
for Balanced Prosperity in the South, 1940 
43; chmn. N. C. Hospital and Medical Care 
Commn., 1944-45; vice chmn. N. C. Medical 
Care Commn. since 1945; chmn, Nat. Con. on 
Hosp. Care, 1944-46. Mem, exec. com. State 
Food Adminstrn., State Fuel Adminstrn., War 
Savings Com.. World War I; mem. N. C. 
Council Nat. Defense, State Council Civilian 
Defense, Nat, Com, to Defend America by 
Aiding Allies, chmn, exec. com, N. C. Farm 
Manpower Comm. World War II; apptd. Pres. 
Truman mem. International Adv. Bd., 1950; 
Pres. Longview Gardens, Inc., Circumnavi- 
gated globe, 1910-11; studied agrl. conditions 
in Europe, 1912. Democrat. Baptist, Rotar- 
fan. Author: Cotton—Its Cultivation, Mar- 
keting and Manufacture (with C. W. Bur- 
kett), 1906; A Southerner in Europe, 1908; 
Where Half the World is Waking Up, 1911: 
Life and Speeches Charles B. Aycock (with 
R. D. W. Connor), 1912; How Farmers Co- 
operate and Double Profits, 1915; Hospital 
and Medical Care for All Our People (rpt. 
as chmn. N. C. Hosp. and Med. Care 
Commn.), 1945-47. Home: Longview Gar- 
dens, Raleigh, N. C. 
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American Medical Association Endorses 
Proposal by President Eisenhower for 
Federal Grants To Help Finance Con- 
struction of More Diagnostic or Treat- 
ment Centers, Hospitals for the Chron- 
ically Ill, Rehabilitation Facilities, and 
Nursing Homes (H. R. 7341) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February. 4, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, itis 
very gratifying to be advised by George 
F. Lull, M. D., secretary-general man- 
ager of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, that such association has endorsed 
the proposal by President Eisenhower for 
Federal grants to help finance construc- 
tion of more diagnostic or treatment 
centers, hospitals for the chronically ill, 
rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes. 

The purpose of H. R. 7341, introduced 
by Chairman Wotverton, of the Inter- 
state and Foreizn Commerce Committee, 
is to effectuate the above proposal of 
President Eisenhower. It has the en- 
dorsement of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The statement of the American Medi- 
cal Association in support of this bill as 
submitted to be made a part of the hear- 
ing on the bill reads as follows: 

Fesauary 3, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Washi- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity on behalf of the American Medi 
Association to submit for your consideration 
our views concerning H. R. 7341, 83d Con- 
gres, which is currently being studied bY 
your committee. 

It is our understanding that this pill 
would amend the Hospital Survey and Con“ 
struction Act, as amended, so as to prov 
assistance to the States in surveying the 
need for and in constructing diagnoatic 
treatment centers, hospitals for the chrò 
cally ill, rehabilitation facilities, and nurs! 
homes. 

When the Hospital Survey and Construc’ 
tion Act, familiarly known as the Hill-Burto™ 
Act, was before the 79th Congress, it 
studied very carefully by the house of dele 
gates, the board of trustees, and by several 
councils of the American Medical Associs” 
tion. As a result of that study the intent 
and purposes of the legisiation received 
approval. The association has continued 
Support the law since its enactment 
August 13, 1948. 

We are gratified to note that since tue 
Approval of the first project in fiscal ye 
1948, approximately 50.000 hospital beds hav® 
been constructed under this program. he 
addition, approximately 45,000 addition™ 
hospital beds are now under constructio™ 
Apparently rapid progress has been made? 
projects have been allocated for areas w 
they are most needed and are being put Into 
service with commendable promptness. 

It appears from the language of the pend 
ing bill that the proposed extension a 
Federal assistance to the States in 
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‘tion with the construction of medica! facil- 
ities other hospitals will be experimental 
in nature. The definition of “diognostic or 
treatment centers,” “rehabilitation facilities“ 
and “nursing homes” contained in the bill 
are general in nature and will be subject to 
More definitive treatment through Federal 
Adininistrative regulations at a later date. 
These facts plus the lack of recognized stand- 
arde for these facilities will place a serious 
Teeponsibility upon the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to promul- 
Eate regulations which will preserve maxi- 
Mum local autonomy and administrative 
responsibility. 

Our primary recommendations with re- 
ect to this measure are that facilities for 
the chronically ul and impaired shouid be 
& part of or near a conventional hospital 
and, that the original purpose of the Hospi- 

Survey and Construction -Act be reaf- 
firmed. As you know the original act of 
1946 and the amendment of October 25, 1949, 
both emphasized that the purpose of the 
act was to assist the States In providing hos- 
Pitals and similar services to all their peo- 
Pile. We believe it is Imperatlve that any 
facilities constructed under this proposal 
should also be available for the use and bene- 
fit of the entire community rather than for 
ny particular segment of the population. 
To insure this result, it is our opinion that 
the original purpose of the act should, be 
Teetated, 

The pending bill has not been officially 
Considered by our House of Delegates or 
Board of Trustees; however, it does not ap- 
Dear that the proposed expansion of the pro- 
krum constitutes any fundamental change 
in the principles embodied in the existing 
law. 1 should like to urge, therefore, on 
behalf of the American Medical Association, 
that the subject legislation be reported fa- 
Vorably by your committee subject to the 
amendments Indicated. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE F. LULL, M. D., 
t Secretary-General Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, a copy of the release 
issued by the American Medical Associa- 
tion with reference to the above letter, 
Teads as follows: 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1954. 
American Medical Association tocay 
indorsed a proposal by President Eisenhower 
for Federal grants to help finance construc- 
of more diagnostic or treatment centers, 
heepitals for the chronically ill, rehabilita- 
facilities, and nursing homes. 

AMA's support for the program, estimated 
Over a 3-year period to cost the Federal Gov- 

ut $60,000,000, was outlined in a letter 
to Chairman CARE WOLVERTON, of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

ttee, which today started considering 
the legislation (H. R. 7341). 

Amount to be received by each State would 
depend on the State's population and per 
Capita income, Over the 3 years, $20 million 
Would be set aside for diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, a like amount for chronic 

hospitals and $10 million each for 
Tebabilitation facilities and nursing homes. 
nly nonprofit organizations would be ell- 
ible to participate, and sponsoring groups 
8 have to match the Federal contribu- 


The legislation provides for amendment of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(Hill-Burton) so the money could be dis- 
erated to the States through this machin- 

5 — 

The AMA letter of indorsement, signed by 

+ George F. Lull, secretary and general 
Manager of the association, is attached. 
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Edison Radio Amateur Award for 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the General Electric Co. honors an out- 
standing ham radio operatcr with an 
award known as the Edison Radio Ama- 
teur Award. For 1953, this award will 
be given to Mr. J. Stan Surber, of Peru, 
Ind., at a formal presentation in Wash- 
ington. 

The accomplishments cf Mr. Surber 
are listed as follows: 

A 46-year-old short-wave radio “mailman” 
who is the only regular communications link 
with home for hundreds of servicemen at 
Arctic weather stations was named today as 
the top-ranking ham“ radio operator of 
1958. 

He is J. Stan Surber, Peru. Ind., who will 
receive General Electric's Edison radio ama- 
teur award for the outstanding “ham” public 
service of the year. 

Surber, a Chesapeake & Ohio Railway dis- 
patcher, has handled over 18,000 messages to 
the far north since he started his hobby in 
late 1950. 

Last year he transmitted and received over 
a million and a half words in Morse code 
to and from such points as T-3, an ice island 
near the North Pole. Messages go between 
servicemen relatives and Surber by mall. 

In one case, an American foreign service 
officer in Rome, Italy, mailed a birthday mes- 
sage to Surber to forward to his son. The 
father received his son's acknowledgment 
August 18—7 days later, 

Some of the far northern stations receive 
mail only once or twice a year. Over miil- 
tary radio channels, they were allowed 200 
words per month. One returned Air Force 
sergeant wrote that messages through 
WƏNZZ, Surber's station. came to him 30 
hours after being mailed from home. 

The winning Peru ham“ was nominated 
for the award by 112 letters from 28 States 
and 5 foreign countries. The writers were 
grateful wives, mothers, fiancees, and, in 
some cases, returned servicemen themselves. 

One serviceman wrote that Surber's mes- 
sages “kept our spirits up, our tempers down, 
and our appetites normal.” He said, “few 
people realize what a lonely existence is 
endured at such a place.“ 

Surber relays the messages with no com- 
pensation. He works at his railroad dis- 
patcher’s duties from 4 p. m. to midnight, 
and usually is at his short-wave set from 
7:30 a, m. until just before leaving for work. 

Formal presentation of the Edison award 
will be made February 10 at a dinner at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington. Surber last 
year was 1 of 4 special citation winners 
among nominees, 

„Judges today named five other recipients 
of honorable mention citations for public- 
service work in 1953. They are: 

Mrs. Richard M. Walker, W2BTB, Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., for relaying messages to service- 
men. 

Curtis W. Davis (deceased), WSOKM, Waco, 
Tex., for emergency radio service in the May 
11 tornado which devastated his hometown. 

Edmund H. LeMoine, WIUQW. Worester, 
Mass., for emergency radio service in the 
June 9 tornado in Worcester. 
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William C. Jenney, W8FYW, Columbus, 
Ohio, for teaching amateur radio to 25 boys 
at the Ohio State School for the Blind. 

The Genesee County Radio Club of Mich- 
igan, for emergency radio service in the 
June 9 tornado in Hint, Mich. 

Judges for the award were E. Roland Har- 
riman, president, American National Red 
Cress; George E. Sterling, a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission; Good- 
win L. Dosland, president of the American 
Radio Relay Lesgue; and Gardner Cowles, 

-president and editor of Look magazine. 


Wood Ulilization Creates Jobs, Avoids 
Wastes of Earlier Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in these remarks the fifth article of a 
series written by Merlin Blais on the 
most important matter of the timber 
industry. This article which appeared 
in the Portland Oregonian on December 
24, 1953, deals with far-reaching prog- 
ress made in the utilization of wood: 

Woop UTILIZATON CREATES Jons, Avoms 

WASTES or EARLIEN ERA 


Utilization is both tonic and challenge to 
the Douglas fir industry. How completely 
this region’s wood-producte plants are able 
to use the timber they harvest will deter- 
mine their success in competition with other 
sections of the country, even foreign sources. 

It is making progress. Loggers are taking 
out one-fourth more of the wood they find in 
n tract than they did before World War II—_ 
all because some use has been developed 
for it. Each acre of forest is providing more 
products and more jobs. 

A stronger, more diversified industry is 
emerging. And since closer Icgging has 
found more values in the woods, with great- 
er income for the owners, better and longer- 
range forestry is in the making. 

GAINS TAKE VARIED PATHS 


Utilization has gained in many directions, 
Paper and plastics, hardboard and softboard, 
bark items and chemicals—and lumber it- 
self, which consumes more wood than all 
other uses combined—have accounted for 
most of the improvement. 

Better utilization is responsible for the 
complaint these days that the lumber in 
retail yards is not up to that of 20 years ago. 
Of course, it isn't. Rejection of all but 
clear-grain lumber now would be criminal 
waste of a valuable resource. Top quality 
can still be had, for a price. But for most 
structural purposes lower grades are ade- 
quate. 


LOWER GRADES PUSHED 


The West Coast Lumbermen's Association 
for several years has been promoting use of 
No. 3 and 4 common grades of lumber where 
they will do the job, Led by H. V. Simpson, 
this campaign has won notable success na- 
tionally in moving good utility but lower- 
priced grades. 

This, of course, helps to assure continued 
production of the better grades at lower 
prices than would otherwise be possible. 

A more spectacular gain toward fullest use 
of timber has been in the pulp and paper 
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industry. Chipping machines are saving 
wood left over from lumber and plywood 
mills in fast-rising quantities. Last year, 
such chips furnished the equal of at least 
1 million cords of pulpwood in the Western 
States. 

CHIPS ADDED DIVIDEND 

No less than 15 pulp mills in the Dougtas 
fir recion now get 10 to 90 percent of their 
wood needs from chipped leftovers or chipped 
logs not otherwise useable. A mill at Port 
Townsend, Wash., tops this list, barging in 
chips from British Columbia and many other 
points. 

The chipped material does not even figure 
in estimates of sawtimber resources, but is 
an added dividend for the region. The pulp 
industry also has found that chipping of the 
whole log adds about 15 percent to the wood 
ian tree used for pulping. 

Within 10 years, it is possible the entire 
pulp industry will obtain three-fourths of 
its wood from leftovers. Producers owning 
forest lands are already selling logs suitable 
for lumber and plywood, operating instead 
on lower-priced chips. 

Close to 150 chippers are in operation now 
in the region, though they are relatively ex- 
pensive. Three-fourths of the plywood mills 
have chippers. 

A Weyerhaeuser official estimated that 
kraft pulping represents 90 percent of that 
firm's gains in use of leftover wood. Kraft 
container board and coarse papers are largely 
responsible for the eightfold rise in per 
capita consumption of paper since 1900, now 
estimated at 400 pounds for each American. 

Northwest pulp is golng into a steady 
growing variety of products, expanding from 
such standbys as rayon, cellophane, explo- 
sives, lacquers, photographic film, and the 
like. 

HARDBOARD NEWCOMER 


Relatively recent in the Douglas fir econ- 
omy is the hardboard industry, but in 4 or 
5 years it has burgeoned to 11 plants, built 
or planned. which live on leftover of lumber 
and plywood. 

Generally, they require clean wood stripped 
of its bark. Work is going ahead on cheaper 
debarking methods. One hardboard plant in 
Hood River county is using slabwood, bark 
and all. 

Bark and fiber products are being de- 
veloped through research by industry, State, 
and Federal laboratories, all whittling away 
at the whole-log requirement. A major com- 
pany last year chalked up net sales of fiber 
and bark products at more than $20 million— 
yet only 5 years ago they did not even appear 
in its annual report. 

Bark helps provide gas and oil for cars 
through its use in oil-well drilling muds. 
Fiber goes into such items as telephones, 
as extenders for phenolic resins in the mold- 
ing compound Industry. 

PIECES GLUED TOGETHER 

Making big pieces out of little ones Is the 
key to a booming postwar business, glued 
laminates. Such companies as Timber 
Structures, Inc., fabricate roof beams out of 
lumber that are stronger, more beautiful and 
larger than is possible from single timbers. 

But more significant as an eliminator of 
wood waste is the edge-gluing of small sticks 
to make wider lumber, Several plants are 
producing construction siding or making 
wider shorts for ironing boards, table-top 
cores, and millwork. Pilot-plant work is 
progressing on scarf-jointing and end-gluing, 
too, 80 that 2 by 4 boards for example can be 
made from short pieces by continuous ex- 
trusion. 

Progress in utilization has led to discarding 
of refuse burners at an increasing number 
of mills. Some use or sell all their wood, 
buy oll for plant fuel. 

Oregon's newest mill in the big class has 
no such burner at all, though its cuts 759,000 
board-feet of lumber per 2-shift day. Built 
by Weyerhaeuser at North Bend, it ships 
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chips to Springfield, uses the remainder to 
preduce electricity. 


FACTORIES USE REJECTS 


Numerous factories use little else but re- 
ject and short lumber. One of these em- 
ploys around 400 persons on Grays Harbor to 
turn out unpainted furniture. 

In lumber production, techniques have im- 
proved. Gang mills result In “overruns” 
of 30 to 35 percent, compared to around 15 
percent for the usual band and circular saw- 
mills, Overrun is the excess of lumber cut 
over the estimate of the log scaler. 

Plywood, among the most finicky of wood 
industries. bas broadened its sources by ac- 
cepting lower-grade logs and by installing 
core lathes to peel out more veneer. In past 
years, plywood fed only on the top 20 percent 
of the logs. 

LOCOING IMPROVES, TOO 


Improved logging has contributed to the 
utilization story, also. Back in 1929 loggers 
were leaving as much as 20,000 board-feet of 
wood an acre, up to two-fifths or half the 
stand. Today this has been reduced to about 
3,000 in poorest quality wood on well- man- 
aged stands. 

Breakage in old growth Douglas fir ayer- 
ages 12 to 15 percent. But In some places 
the fallers are lowering many trees with block 
and tackle. Prelogging has become regular 
practice on a score or more of operations. 
This takes out the “understory” of poles and 
pulpwood, which might be smashed in the 
main logging. 

And relogging follows the matin operation, 
to salvage wood, for low-grade plywood, 
utility poles, pulpwood and fiber wood. 
Top example of repeat logging has been in 
the Tillamook burn, where crews have taken 
out more wood from the dead forest than 
was estimated there originally and still find 
sticks worth taking out on their fourth and 
fifth times over the ground, 


PINE LOGGED SELECTIVELY 


Selective logging is not considered feasible 
in Douglas fir stands, though it works well 
in pine. But one of the most promising 
practices is thinning of young stands, an- 
other form of utilization. 

Columbia County is proving its value in 
& Douglas fir tract on the county fair- 
grounds. In 5 years, this tract has yielded 
$404.26 an acra in wood and still has a full 
stand of 50-year-old trees. It hadn’t been 
thinned previously. On that basis a farmer 
could earn $4.18 an hour thinning his wood- 
lot. 

Three pulp mills at Port Angeles buy 
quantities of thinnings from small owners. 
Crown Zellerbach buys more than 3,000 cords 
A month, and does some thinning in its 
tree farms, 

Large-scale thinning in the region may 
be some years off, however, as the pulp In- 
dustry is not yet ready generally to handle 
the material. It is expected to come, just 
as it did in Europe. 

Pull utilization still has a long way to go. 
Ten years ago it was estimated only 43 per- 
cent of a tree went into useful products, 22 
percent into fuel, and the rest was unusable. 

Some companies do far better than this, 
particularly in transforming much of the 
fuel item into other products. The general 
average is improving steadily. 


The Current Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I should like to 
insert a part of the column, Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round, by Drew Pearson, 
which appeared in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post. I was much interested in 
reading this for I think it points up ex- 
actly what I think is wrong with our 
business conditions today. That is, that 
this administration has sought to bring 
about their so-called readjustment—the 
word “readjustment” means adjusting 
backward—by not providing something 
to take the place of the cancellation of 
war and defense contracts. It is just 
as simple as that. 

The sooner the American people learn 
what has happened and how hasty this 
administration was, and is, to bring 
about this so-called readjustment which 
means breadless days for many, the bet- 
ter chance we stand of proving the 
Democratic administration was the only 
one for the people. I fear we are going 
to be in for very dificult times. 

I do not believe it is too late yet for 
the administraticn leaders to adjust this 
problem by engaging in a public-works 
program until business and industry can 
take up the slack. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Tus WasHINcTON Merry-Go-Rounp 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TKE’S ADVISERS ANALYZE RECESSION 

Though the Nation's business is every- 
one’s business, the testimony now being 
given before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report is In secret. 
A parade of economists, Official and unoffi- 
cial, beginning with the President’s top eco- 
nomic adviser, Dr. Arthur Burns, is trying 
to spell out what's behind the current 
recession. 

Though they haven't said it in these exact 
words, many of the economists agree that 
the basic reason boils down to this: When 
you take 30 billions in defense orders out 
of the economy, you have to repiace it with 
something else. 

Spelled out In more detailed terms, the 
1952 budget called for $60 billlon of new 
defense equipment. The 1955 budget calls 
for $30,900,000,000. This is basic hardware. 
This representa millions of dollars worth of 
steel, copper, aluminum, and all labor that 
goes with It. 

And when you take that big a chunk out of 
Government orders, you have to replace it 
with schools, housing, bridges, roads, of 
something else. Otherwise the economy is 
bound to slump. 

Advisers warned Ike 

Inside fact is that Dr. Burns has been glv- 
ing private warnings for some time that 
business was slipping. Burns is the former 
Columbia professor, born in Austria, who was 
named chairman of the Council of Economie 
Advisers last spring, after the White House 
at first said Ike didn't need any economie 
advisers. 

The President, however, was reminded 
that it was up to Congress, not him, to decide 
whether he needed economic advisers, and 
that Congress required him, by law, to have 
three advisers for the purpose of helping hint 
head of depression. 

Ike thereupon acquiesced, appointed Dr- 
Burns, but didn’t get around to appointing 
the other two economists required by law 
until late last summer, 

Now the Council is working overtime. 

They do not agree with Ray Henle, com- 
mentator for the big Republican contributor, 
Joe Pew, and the Sun Oil Co., that to wart 
of a business recession is Communist propa“ 
ganda. On the contrary, they belleve that 
to head of recession you have to examine the 
economic factors carefully, as they did in 
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Ike's own economic message to Congress. 
Furthermore, they do not agree with some 
Of the hucksters immediately around the 
President that the way to prevent a recession 
is to repeat over and over again; “We cannot 
have a recession,” 

‘The present recession is probably nothing 
to worry about provided it isn't permitted to 
go any deeper. The best way to prevent it, 
they suggest privately, is to make sure that 
the axing pí Government spending is not 
too sudden and to replace defense spending 
With at least some peacetime spending. 


System To Protect United States Aides 
Studied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN REGAN 


OF TEXAS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, progress 
in removing persons found to be dis- 
loyal from Federal or Government posi- 

ons has for some time been receiving 
just publicity throughout the press of 
Our country. 

Also in many instances we hear of 
Perfectly loyal employees leaving Gov- 
ernment service through reduction of 
force or other honorable cause or reason, 

ding themselves under some possible 
Question as to the exact nature of their 

Ving the Government employ. 

Recently, Mrs. Sarah McClendon, the 
able correspondent of the El Paso Times 
and other Texas newspapers, suggested 

President Eisenhower that such loyal 
employees, upon leaving Government 
Service, be issued a certificate of good 
Conduct and faithful service, somewhat 
akin to the certificate of honorable dis- 

arge issued by our armed services. 
tia vllowing this suggestion much na- 
t nal interest has been expressed in 
avor of the suggestion, p 

I present a letter from one of my 
qonstituents living in El Paso, Tex., and 

clipping from the New York Times: 

EL Paso, Tex., February 1, 1954. 
Hon. KEN REGAN, és! 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
mom Min. Recan: Reading the H Paso 
re es, dated January 28, I noticed the Times 
au r Sarah McClendon, also the Times, 
Ort to President Eisenhower that hon- 

© certificates or discharges be given to 
Teng ment employees. With pleasure I 
ideas your statement which meets with my 
you Main reason for sending this letter to 
Te Mr. Recan, is to state neither the Times 
bert er nor the Times were the first to sug- 
mer, Pe idea for discharges to Govern- 

ut employees. 

ment me year 1951, the Post Office Depart- 
fo, t had a compaign on offering cash prizes 
Dine the best suggestions offered by em- 


to n June 23, 1951, I personally sent a letter 
— General Jesse M. Donaldson, 
or Othe that the Post Office Department 
hono, > branches of the service be given an 
laner 0E certificate of discharge, also a 
dere button, denoting the years of service 
a acd such as 20, 25, or 30 years in lieu of 
ton nal letter, I suggested to Mr. Donald- 

vernment employee was as proud to 

> 
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show his discharge, or lapel button, the same 
as a soldier, marine, or Navy man and also 
air corpsman. I am also enclosing a facsimile 
of the letter Mr. Donaldson sent me. I have 
the original. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting and 
conversing with you on numerous occasions, 
I feel you will hold no animosity against me 
when I say I do not appreciate the Times 
reporter and the Times taking the credit of 
being the first to make such a suggestion. 

I feel that honor should be given to the 
Post Office Department and suggestions 
committee. As for my part in this idea we 
will let my letter be its own judge. 

May I thank you for this privilege, and 
wish you continued success. 

Sincerely, 
@nas. S. Born. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. CHARLES S. Born, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Dear Mr. Born: I have your letter of June 
23, in which you make a suggestion con- 
cerning the issuance of a certificate to re- 
tiring employees. 

I am passing this on to the suggestions 
committee for their attention, 

I think it has some merit. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 


[From the New York Times] 
PRESIDENT STUDIES PROTECTION FOR LOYAL 

UNITED STATES Ex-WORKERS—PLAN CALLS 

FOR HONORABLE DISCHARGES FOR THOSE IN 

Goop STANDING 

(By W. H. Lawrence) 

‘WASHINGTON, January 27.—President El- 
senhower will investigate a proposal to adapt 
the Army system of honorable and dishon- 
orable discharges to all Federal employees. 

The idea was suggested to the President 
at his news conference today by Miss Sarah 
McClendon, a correspondent for the El Paso 
Times and other Texas newspapers. 

President Eisenhower responded cautious- 
ly, saying that he had not thought the mat- 
ter through. But he added that it might 
be possible to give letters of commendation 
to those who left in good standing and to 
withhold such letters from those who were 
separated as security risks. 

He said that he would make inquiries with- 
in the Government to see whether such a 
plan could be worked out. 

Miss McClendon said that those who now 
left the Government voluntarily had no 
means of proving that they had not been 
dismissed as security risks. She suggested 
that some formula be devised to fill this need. 

The President said his own idea was that 
no one should be charged with disloyalty or 
subversive activity unless it were proved in 
court. He added that there were other per- 
sons against whom cases could not be proved 
in court who were, nevertheless, security risks 
and should not be employed by the Govern- 
ment. 

DISMISSAL LIST HELD UP 

Once again, President Eisenhower declined 
to break down the list of 2,200 dismissed 
security risks and furnish the information 
as to the number who were considered sub- 
versives as opposed to those who were dis- 
charged because of improper personal habits, 
such as drunkenness or perversion. 

He said that he would take up the problem 
with Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, but he doubted that 
there could be any breakdown into specific 
categories, such as the reporters wanted. 

The President reiterated that he would 
not classify as disloyal a person deemed to be 
a poor security risk because he did not neces- 
sarily believe such persons were disloyal. 
He added that no one had used such terms 
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to describe all of the 1,400 removed as secu- 
rity risks. : 

A reporter recalled, however, that Gover- 
nor Dewey, of New York, had referred to the 
original group of 1,456 as “spies and traitors." 
The President responded that no one in his 
administration had so described the group, 

A check with Government personne! offices 
showed that any person who left the Gov- 
ernment's employment at present received 
a copy of his “personnel action sheets,” the 
original of which is on file with the Civil 
Service Commission. 

This sheet notes, for example, whether an 
employee left voluntarily, such as for per- 
sonal reasons; whether he was separated for 
economy reasons in a reduction-in-force pro- 
gram, or whether he was discharged. 

A few employees who have left the State 
Department have requested and received let- 
ters attesting that they departed in good 
standing and not because of any derogatory 
information in their files. 

INQUIRY FUNDS VOTED 


Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, the economy 
drive of Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, apparently ran out of 
steam, and the Senate appeared ready to in- 
vest nearly $500,000 in its two subcommit- 
tees that investigate Communists and sub- 
verstves. 


Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following minority 
report: 

COMMISSION ON Foreign Economic PoLICY 


(Minority report by DANTEL A. REED and 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON) 
COMMISSION ON FOREIGN 

Economic POLICY, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1954. 
Thė Honorable DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, and 
President of the Senate. 
The Honorable JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
Speaker of the House oj Representatives, 

Sirs; On January 23, I transmitted to you 
the report of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, which was constituted pur- 
suant of Public Law 215, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, approved August 7, 1953, 67 Stat. 
472. 

I now have the honor to tranemit to you 
the attached minority report submitted by 
Representatives DANIEL A. REED and RICHARD 
M. SIMPSON. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 
Chairman, 
COMMISSION ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Clarence B, Randall, Chairman, Chicago, 
111 


Lamar Fleming. Jr., Vice Chairman, 
Houston, Tex. 

Presidential appointees: David J. Mc- 
Donald, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cola G. Parker, 
Neenah, Wis.; Jesse W. Tapp, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John Hay Whitney, New York, N. T.; 
John H. Williams, Cambridge, Mass. 

Senators: EuckxNxx D. MILLIKIN, Republican, 
of Colorado; Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, Re- 
publican, of Iowa; Prescott Busy, Republi- 
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can, of Connecticut; Watrer F. GEORGE, 
Democrat, of Georgia; Harry F. Bran, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia. 7 

Representatives: DANTEL A. Rrep, Republi- 
can, of New York; RicHarD M, SIMPSON, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania; Joun M. Vorys, 
Republican, of Ohio; Jere Coorer, Democrat, 
of Tennessee; Lavare C. Barrie, Democrat, 
of Alabama. 

MINORITY REPORT BY DANIEL A. REED AND 

RICHARD M, SIMPSON 7 


Wasuinoron, D. C., January 25, 1954. 
Hon. CLARENCE B, RANDALL, 
Chairman, Commission on Foreign 
Economie Policy, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RANDALL: In accordance with our 
letter of January 18 forwarding our state- 
ment of general dissent to the Commission's 
report, we are submitting the second sec- 
tion of our dissent referred to in that letter, 
which is a more detailed expression of our 
dissent, as well as a statement of principles 
and recommendations which we believe 
should apply in the formulation of our 
foreign economic policy, as required under 
the act setting up the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Dantet A. REED, 
* RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Members of Congress. 
INTRODUCTION 

To the report of the Commission on Foreign 
Econome Policy, dated January 23, 1954, we 
file a vigorous general dissent. 

Basically, our dissent is founded upon the 
following: 

(1)The report was prepared too hastily, 
without adequate consideration of the views 
of our industries, farmers, and workers, all of 
whom would be adversely affected by its 
recommendations. The mandate of the Con- 

called for submission of the Commis- 
sion’s report by March 6, 1954. This was ad- 
mittedly a short time within which to con- 
sider the many problems involved. In his 
letter of transthittal of the report, the chair- 
man says in part: 

“The time available to us for this study 
has been extremely short, but we have pressed 
our work to early termination because of the 
obvious urgency of the matters involved.” 

The urgency referred to could hardiy be a 
good justification for the haste to prescnt an 
inadequate and one-sided report. The legis- 
lation providing for the Commission became 
law on August 7. The first meeting of the 
Commission, at which time officials and 
former officials of the Government were 
heard, was held on October 21. Some of 

the staff were not even recruited for some 
weeks following that date. The final report 
was approved by a majority, with numerous 
individual dissents on specific sections, on 
January 11, with the proviso that individ- 
ual statements of dissent or comment by 
members must be filed by 5:30 p. m. January 
18. The report was delivered to the Presi- 
dent and released to the press on January 23. 

Thus, the elapsed time from the taking of 

first testimony (October 21) until the re- 
lease of the report (January 23) is but 3 
months and to the approval by a majority 
of the Commission (January 11) was 2 weeks 
less. These periods of Commission activity 
are only 45 percent and 39 percent, respec- 
tively, of the 7 months granted by Congress. 
After the filing of the report on January 23, 
there remain 6 weeks which the Commission 
might have used to prepare a more compre- 
hensive and competent report. In fact, if 
more time had been needed, we are sure Con- 
22 would have gladly extended the filing 
(2) The report does not meet the mandate 
of Congress, because it fails properly to 
coordinate foreign economic policy with the 
domestic economy and national security of 
the United States, 
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(3). The report sets forth no recommenda- 
tions for the handling of unemployment 
which admittedly would result from the 
adoption of its recommendations. 

(4) The report does not consider the im- 
pact of its recommendations, if adopted, 
upon the tax revenues of Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

(5) The report's basic concepts are 
founded upon economic conditions which 
have now ceased to exist in.other nations 
of the tree world. It ignores official reports 
of the United States Government which show 
increasingly sound and improved conditions 
of the other countries of the free world and 
trade among them. 

(6) The numerous reports of the Commis- 
sion’s staff apparently will become an integral 
part of the Commission's report with the im- 
plication that they have had the affirmative 
approval of the Commission—an implication 
that is not warranted. Such. staff reports 
should not be accepted as either compre- 
hensive, objective, or essentially correct with 
respect to their factual contents. Nor should 
such reports be considered as representing 
more than the personal opinions and con- 
clusions of the individual members of the 
staff who prepared them. 

In our dissent we stated that we would 
propose alternative recommendations to 
those of the Commission, and provide more 
detailed criticism of the report, setting forth, 
in principle, those guiding doctrines for for- 
eign economic policy which we belleve will 
be in the best interests of the country as a 
whole, i 
Basic principles 

Our dissent and recommendations are 
founded on the basic principle that it is 
the function of the United States Govern- 
ment to take only such action as may be 
advisable or necessary to provide a proper 
atmosphere within which the domestic econ- 
omy, acting through private enterprise, can 
fiourish and provide our people with a high 
standard of living. Unquestionably, we can- 
not live in isolation and a part of that at- 
mosphere can be provided only through the 
medium of international relations, diplo- 
matic, economic, and military. But such 
international relations are not an end in, 
and of, themselves. They are merely a 
means to an end—namely, the welfare of 
the citizens of this country, Accordingly, 
foreign economic policy should be considered 
primarily in its relation to the domestic 
economy. 

However, whether the problem be looked 
at basically as one of domestic economy, as 
we think it should be, or as a foreign eco- 
nomic policy apart from the domestic econ- 
omy, two basic facts exist as to which we 
think there is no dissent. These facts are 
recognized as true throughout the Western 
World and we set them forth without further 
attempt to support or justify them. They 
are: 

(1) A sound, stable, and prosperous do- 
mestic economy in the United States is the 
most vital factor for a sound international 
trade and for healthy economies in the other 
countries of the free world, because of the 
tremendous rate of consumption of world 
products arising from the high standards of 
living prevalling in the United States. 

(2) A sound, strong, and solid United 
States defense structure, founded upon a 
strong industrial base, is a prime prerequi- 
site for peace and security in the worid, with- 
out which stable international political con- 
ditions and expanding international trade 
cannot exist. 

Anything which unduly disturbs these two 
basic factors necessarily imperiis, not only 
international trade, but also the peace and 
security of the world. 

This report is divided into two parts of 
(I) an analysis and criticism of the Com- 
mission's report, and (II) our recommenda- 
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tions—as alternatives to those of the Com- 
mission—for a foreign economic policy 
founded upon these principles and facts, 


PART I. ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF THE 
COMMISSION'S REPORT 


After careful analysis and consideration of 
the position of the majority of the Commis- 
sion we have been forced—reluctantly—to 
file this separate statement. There are sub- 
stantial areas of the report to which we sub- 
“scribe without qualification. Unfortunately 
there are, however, much larger areas of 
disagreement with respect to which we feel 
it is our duty to record in some detail the 
reasons for our dissents. 

The majority report is merely a synthesis 
of the individual preconceived conclusions 
and opinions of a majority of the Commis- 
sion. Indeed, it could not be otherwise in 
the absence of exhaustive hearings and 
stiidies of the conditions, problems, and 
issues which would be necessary for soundly 
conceived policy determinations. 

In addition, of the 8 topics specifically 
referred to the Commission by the Congress, 
only 2 have been given adequate coverage 
in the report. Others are only superficially 
treated as to substance. Still other assigned 
topics, including some of the most vital, are 
totally ignored, as we point out later. 

The Commission misconstrues tts congres- 
sional mandate 


The majority holds that “this report 
is primarily concerned with the steps that 
this country can take toward solving the 
world’s dollar problem, steps that will be 
consistent with our own political, economic, 
and security interests.” The report then 
continues: “Or, to employ the language of 
the statute under which this Commission 
was organized, this report must deal with 
the enlargement of international trade in a 
manner consistent with a sound domestic 
economy.” í 

To construe these two statements as syn- 
onymous is a clear misconception of the 
much broader congressional directive. The 
equating of these two statements permits the 
majority to proceed merely to offer theif 
solutions for the so-called dollar shortage 
instead of addressing themselves to the 
problems, issues, and principles involved in 
the congressional assignment. 


Areas of general agreement 


The substantive sections of the majority 
report of the Commission are divided into 
11 areas. We agree with many of the minor 
recommendations of the report. In fact, in 
eight of these areas we find ourselves in 
more or less substantial agreement with the 
conclusions’ and recommendations of the 
majority of the Commission. 

Foreign inyestments: We find ourselves 
generally in accord with the recommends- 
tions in the area relating to foreign invest- 
ments. The American investment marke 
is open to foreign governments and their 
nationals on the same basis as to American 
citizens and private enterprises, provid 
they offer the same type and degree of secu- 
rity and the same financial integrity. 

The first consideration in this area Is tO 
return international finance to private chan” 
nels and put an end to loans from govern- 
ment to government. This would require 
proper protection by treaty or otherwise, at 
least for a reasonable length of time, against 
confiscation without just compensation. 
This will encourage a sufficiently adequate 
flow of capital abroad to offset continuing 
export balances on the part of the United 
States, the largest creditor nation in the 
world, for a period of a decade or morë 
During such a period it may be possible to 
regain multilateral convertibility of cut- 
rencies on a gold standard basis, return to 
the traditional triangular trade which 
existed for decades before it was disrup 
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by wars, and to adjust the political and 
ideological differences which now prevail be- 
tween the East and the West. 

In this connection, however, we cannot go 
along with the recommendation that the 
Government insure American private invest- 
ments against the risk of war, confiscation, 
er convertibility of currencies, Among other 
things, this would merely encourage rather 
than discourage the dangers of confiscation 
cf-foreign investments by socialistically in- 
clined governments. 

On the other hand, we agree that incentive 
and other considerations should be given to 
taxation of income derived from foreign in- 
vestments of American corporations and citi- 
zens. However, this is one of the matters 
new under careful consideration by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
to be reported to Congress in this session, 
and therefore we neither approve nor disap- 
prove the proposals of the majority in this 
statement, (We subscribe fully to the views 
of Senator MILLIKIN on this subject as set 
forth in his letter, included in the report, 
which well expresses also our reasons for not 
committing OUrselves at this time.) 

We also approve the return to and ex- 
pansion of the role of the Export-Import 
Bank with respect to governmental financ- 
ing of foreign economic development and 
industrial projects, whether through the 
use of its own funds or through-special ap- 
Proprlations from Congress for that purpose, 
particularly in the case of primary industry 
such as transportation and power. 

We ourselves propose that the United 
States could further stimulate foreign in- 
vestments by exempting forelgn govern- 
ments from registration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission of their securities 
offered to American investors, putting them 
on the same basis as our own States. 

Foreign aid and technical assistance: The 
Commission's recommendations as to ren- 
dering assistance to underdeveloped areas 
are based primarily upon moderate grants 
or loans by the Government on a matching 
basis with the “host” country, with primary 
emphasis upon technical assistance for the 
Purpose of increasing the productivity and 
standard of living of those areas whose 
Products are primarily raw materials for 
which the United States and the world stand 
in increasing need. 

We heartily approve the Commission’s 
Tecommendation that all foreign economic 
ald on a grant basis should be terminated 
4&8 soon as possible, even in this limited field 
of underdeveloped areas. 

We are skeptical with reference to the 
recommendation regarding offshore pro- 
curement. It should be made clear that 
offshore procurement for military purposes 
and military ald should not be used as a 
subterfuge for economic aid. Nevertheless, 
we are in full accord with the Commission’s 
recommendations that where supplementary 
support is needed to maintain military 
forces or conduct military operations con- 
nected with our own security beyond the 
economic capacity ,of a country to sustain, 
we should make grants to such a country 
and not loans. Likewise, where substantial 
economic aid may prove necesary in the in- 
terests of the United States, but cannot be 
obtained from private or international 
sources, loans should be made and not 


grants. 

Finally, although we agree with the ma- 
jority that foreign ald should not become an 
instrument of coercion, we believe that 
where aid is extended we are fully justified 
in epecifying conditions which attach to its 
use, 
Adjustments to increased imports: We 
emphatically agree with 14 other members of 
the Commission that the proposal for Gov- 
ernment subsidics to industries, workers, 
and communities that might be adversely 
affected by downward tarif adjustments 
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should not be granted. By doing so, we 
would open up another Pandora’s box of 
Government spending, subsidies, and control 
and create vested interests that might be- 
come entrenched and perpetuate themselves. 

East-West trade: We cannot approve the 
Majority proposals that the United States 
acquiesce in more trade between Western 
Europe and the Soviet bloc, without full con- 
sideration by Congress of this entire problem 
and its relation to our national security. 

Farm policy: In view of the fact that the 
President has just forwarded a special mes- 
sage to Congress on this subject. we agree 
with the majority of the Commission that 
the matter should revert to Congress for its 
study and decision. 

Raw materials: With respect to national 
commodity control schemes and interna- 
tional commodity agreements (involving ex- 
port and import quotas, minimum prices, re- 
serve and buffer stocks, and production con- 
trols or similar devices), we are opposed not 
only to extensive resort to their use, as the 
majority recommends, but we are against 
their revival or continuation in any form, 
They are carte] devices contrary to a free 
economy and likely to develop into forms of 
State production and trading—State social- 
ism. 

We also approve the majority's suggestions 
that the United States encourage diversifi- 
cation of the economies of countries that 
now depend upon a narrow base of produc- 
tion, largely of raw materials; and pursue 
policies that will temper the fluctuations of 
our economy and their effects upon those of 
other nations. 

Tariffs and trade policy: Finally, as the 
last and perhaps the most important topic 
in the area of general agreement, we find 
ourselves in accord with some of the facts, 
conditions, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission in this area. More 
specifically, we approve the Commission's 
recommendations with respect to simplifica- 
tion of all commodity definitions and classi- 
fications of rate structures, elimination of 
multiple and conflicting standards of classi- 
fication, consideration of changes and the 
bases of valuation of imported articles, and 
elimination of delays, redtape, and similar 
technical obstacles to efficient customs- 
levying adminisiration. 

Furthermore, we approve the recommenda- 
tions with respect to proposed study by the 
Treasury Department of amendments to be 
recommended to Congress for changes in 
the now obsolete Anti-Dumping Act, which 
is no longer adequate under changed con- 
ditions to perform the functions intended. 

In addition, the law is grossly unfair in 
several respects. The test of “injury to 
domestic industries” requires revision in 
light of technological developments in in- 
dustry and reciprocal trade policies of re- 
cent years. The law fails to guarantee ade- 
quate notice and hearings to the importer 
and permits what are in efect star-chamber 
practices contrary to American principles of 
justice. The law also permits retroactive 
application of antidumping practices, as well 
as the dragging out of proceedings for 
months and even years before final deter- 
mination, with additional Imports suspended 
or reduced to nominal volume in the interim. 

We cannot, however, agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission to the effect 
that the Buy American Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1933 as an antidepression measure to 
reduce unemployment, should be amended 
“to give the President authority to exempt 
* * * the bidders from other nations that 
treat our bidders on an equal basis with 
their own nationals.” Nor can we agree 
with the additional recommendation that 
the President in the meantime be author- 
ized to direct Federal procurement agen- 
cies “to consider foreign bids which satisfy 
all other considerations on substantially the 
same price basis as domestic bids.” Already 
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the administration of this act has emas- 
culated it and prevented it from accom- 
plishing its objectives. The act should now 
be applied to protect the industrial base 
essential to national security and sound 
economy of the United States. 

We cannot support the Commission's rec- 
ommendation that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act of 1934, as extended and 
amended from time to time thereafter, be 
further extended fcr a period of 3 years, 
with the President empowered to negotiate 
new trade agreements providing for a Te- 
duction in tariff rates by not more than 
5 percent of their present level each year, 
If extended at this time, the act should 
be continued for not more than 2 years for 
reasons stated later in our recommendations, 

Here it may be noted that, since the pas- 
sage of the original Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act in 1934, average tariff rates have 
already been reduced 70 percent, Already, 
the United States stands seventh from the 
bottom of a list of 45 nations with respect 
to the average level of their tariff structure 
(according to the United States Tariff 
League). Any further reduction of any rate 
should be made on a selective basis, induse- 
try by Industry and commodity by commod- 
ity, after a careful analysis of the potential 
impact of such cuts on each industry and 
each segment of agriculture, their employees, 
and the communities in which they oper- 
ate. 8 

At the same time we emphatically approve 
the Commission's recommendation that the 
President’s power to increase rates wherever 
advisable should not be curtailed. But the 
guiding principle should be the welfare of 
the domestic economy, reflecting the views 
of those charged with responsibility for it 

The next recommendation in this area 
needs clarification. It proposes that the 
President be authorized, with or without re- 
ceiving reciprocal concessions, to reduce 
tariffs by not more than 50 percent of the 
rates that prevailed on January 1, 1945, on 
products which are not now being imported 
or which are being imported only in negli- 
gible volume. As stated, it is not clear 
from this recommendation what not being 
imported means. Do the words cover situa- 
tions where articles are not being Imported 
because of existing high tariff rates or for 
other reasons? 

We cannot go along with the recommenda- 
tion that the President be authorized to re- 
duce to 50 percent ad valorem or its equiva- 
lent any prevailing tariff rate now in excess 
of 50 percent. Whether or not any par- 
ticular rate should be reduced should be 
determined upon individual study of the in- 
dividual situation in each instance. 

We approve, however, the recommenda- 
tions that both the escape clause and peril 
point provisions in existing tariff legislation 
be retained. But their administration 
should be forthright and provide the pro- 
tection which they were intended to give. 
To date, they have been of little practical 
assistance in stopping. the spread of reduced 
business activity due to low-priced imports. 

Finally, we support the majority’s recom- 
mendations that the same standards of sani- 
tation and health should be applied to im- 
ported as to domestic goods (and) plant and 
animal quarantine provisions should be 
maintained as at present. 

We cannot, however, leave this important 
area without registering our extreme disap- 
pointment with respect to the inadequate 
coverage of this section of the report. It 
fails to recognize the existence of the funda- 
mental principles of international trade and 
the essential philosophy of tariff policy de- 
velopment which Congress has followed 
since 1792. Under these policies we have de- 
veloped the most dynamic, the most pro- 
ductive, and the most balanced society of 
all history with the highest living standards 
for our people. 
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Wulle changes in past policies may now be 
advisable in our enlightened self-interest, 
such changes should be effected only after 
full consideration of their potential im- 
pacts on our American economy. 

To abandon these policies at this time by 
a substantial overall reduction from present 
rates would, in effect, be the equivalent of 
acceptance of unilateral free trade and would 
jeopardize important segments of our so- 
ciety. 

in view of the failure of the Commission 
to offer new criteria for establishing a basis 
for our tariff structure, this should be under- 
taken by Congress. 

Areas of general disagreement 


Up to this point this statement has largely 
dealt with areas of the majority report with 
which we are in general agreement—with 
exceptions noted within specific areas where 
we could not go along with the Commis- 
sion's recommendations in all respects, The 
remaining areas of the report, while few in 
number, are, in our opinion, among the most 
vital. At the same time they represent the 
areas of the report with which we are in 
fundamental disagreement, 

Labor standards in international compe- 
tition: The majority report gives this subject 
utterly inadequate treatment. The discus- 
sion is very brief and nonfactual. It is not 
comprehensive of the problems of either 
comparable labor standards or other essen- 
tial cost elements involved in competition 
for international trade. 

In fact, the majority recommendation is 
confined strictly to a single, simple prob- 
lem. Its sole proposal provides that nego- 
tiators of trade agreements shall grant no 
tariff concessions “on products made by (for- 
eign) workers receiving wages which are sub- 
standard in the exporting country” (and 
that) “the United States attempt to raise 
labor standards (abroad) through consulta- 
tive procedures and cooperation in interna- 
tional conferences such as those proj 
by the International Labor Organization.” 

We fully agree with the recommendation 
that no concessions be granted on products 
where workers abroad receive wages that are 
substandard in thelr home country, We 
cannot, however, accept the recommendation 
with respect to the proposals that the United 
States attempt to interfere with the process 
by which foreign labor standards are deter- 
mined within foreign countries. This, we 
believe, is strictly a matter within their own 
Jurisdiction. We ourselves would strongly 
resent any attempt from abroad to Inter- 
fere with our collective bargaining and other 
practices by which our wage rates and other 
working conditions are determined. 

Tt is incomprehensible to us that the Com- 

mission has ignored the vital importance of 

Wages, total labor, and other costs in deter- 
mination of overall production costs and 
their relation to the intense international 
competition for our own domestic, as well 
as all world export, markets, 

The Commission had access to recent au- 
thoritative research studies of the relative 
position of the United States and major for- 
eign nations in respect to prevailing wage 
and other labor costs, tax costs, direct export 
subsidies, exchange subsidies and other in- 
direct subsidies, as well as their relationships 
to, and effects upon, prices of merchandise 
offered in international trade. These studies 
show that wage differentials have broadened 
sharply in Europe and Japan in the postwar 
years over prewar differentials with the 
United States. In fact, wage rates in Europe 
and Japan now range from one-tenth to 
one-third only of prevailing American wage 
rates. In addition, the legal workweek in 
Europe averages 45 hours, in Germany in 
most industries 48 hours, while in Japan it Is 
closer to 49 hours per week in contrast to our 
legal workweek of 40 hours. In addition, 
overtime pay abroad averages 25 percent in 
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contrast to 50 percent here. These impor- 
tant considerations are not even mentioned 
in the report. 

Productivity differences between the 
United States and its international com- 
petitors cannot be adequately measured, 
contrasting one country to another, but ex- 
haustive studies made in recent months and 
presented to the Commission show conclu- 
sively that foreign productivity has increased 
substantially since 1945. Likewise, these 
studies show that in the postwar years wage 
rates abroad have not been advanced in pro- 
portion to productivity increases, as they 
have in the United States. 

All these things add up to a substantially 
greater overall labor cost advantage to for- 
eign producers over their United States com- 
petitors than existed prior to World War II. 
While it is fully recognized that our average 
man-hour productivity—with exceptions in 
specific industries—is substantially above 
average productivity abroad, nevertheless 
lower wage rates and other cost advantages 
abroad are so great that the high produc- 
tivity in the United States is nullified or 
reduced In many fields. 

In addition to these overall labor cost 
advantages, these studies show that foreign 
exporters enjoy considerably lower tax costs 
than their American competitors. Finally, 
they show that most all foreign nations also 
grant to their exporters direct and indirect 
export and exchange subsidies which are not 
offered by the United States Government to 
its exporters. 

For more than a century, all these vital 
factors have been the primary basis on which 
Congress has determined tariff policies. Yet, 
they have been given no consideration by the 
report in face of a direct mandate from Con- 
gress to the Commission to study and report 
back in this field. 

The postwar dollar problems and currency 
convertibility: As we have pointed out ear- 
lier, the majority deliberately or otherwise 
has assunred that the key probiem referred 
to it by Congress was the solution of the so- 
called dollar gap that has prevailed in the 
postwar world. Under cover of this miscon- 
struction of the key mandate, the Commis- 
sion has proceeded to present those facts, 
conclusions, and recommendations which 
Telate primarily to the justification of sub- 
stantial increases in United States imports, 
The result is a failure to come to grips with 
the underlying problems which have dis- 
rupted international trade and finance. Sta- 
bilization and expansion of international 
trade cannot be achieved until the basic 
problems have been recognized and solved. 

If the remedy were merely to open up 
United States markets to foreign imports in 
order to assure more dollars to European 
nations, the result would be a perpetuation 
of the problems that have caused the doliar 
gap. It would further mean that Europe 
would be encouraged not to return to its 
traditional channels of trade and multilat- 
eral convertibility of currencies which had 
existed for many decades. The results would 
be that the present imbalance in the west- 
ern_world would be increased and perpetu- 
ated. 

As Mr. Bernard Baruch pointed out in 
his statement before the Commission: 

“In all studies of this kind too much em- 
phasis was placed on tariff reduction as if 
it held the solution to all international 
economic difficulties. One effect of this dis- 
torted emphasis is to give foreign countries 
an excuse for blaming their troubles on 
the United States, and by feeling sorry for 
themselves, to overlook what they must do 
on thelr own.. 

“At present the lack of stable currencies 
is a far more serious obstacle to free trace 
than tariff barriers. These barriers take the 
form also of quotas and Empire preferences. 
As long as currencies continue to be manipu- 
lated, all trade is made more difficult. What 
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trade does take place tends to be forced 
through Government channels, If the ener- 
gies and ingenuities of the multitude of 
individual traders ali over the world are to 
be given a chance, as is so vital, the very 
first requirement is tò have a free market 
and free currencies. 
* * . * » 


“Nothing stimulates trade more than the 
knowledge that currencies are indeed freely 
interchangeable. Nothing does more to block 
the flow of trade, apart from war, than the 
fact that a nation’s currency lessens in 
value beyond its own borders. 

“It may be argued that currencies can- 
not be stabilized and kept stable unless 
there is a far larger volume of trade. Under 
certain conditions this argument would have 
validity. One of the responsibilities of the 
Randall Commission, as I see it, is to ask 
itself whether the instability of currencies 
is really due to a shrinkage of trade or 
whether the causes lie in the unwillingness 
of governments to do what must be done, 
to live within their means; also, in the fail- 
ure to make peace. If these and other ques- 
tions are faced up to, the answers may be 
unpleasant, but no policy can succeed if it 
is based on an evasion of the facts. No 
doctor's recommendations are better than 
his diagnosis.” 

This position of Mr. Baruch was vigorously 
supported by Mr. Per Jacobsson, representa- 
tive of the economic advisers to the Bank 
of International Settlements, when he 
appeared before this Commission in Paris. 

There he said: 

“Convertibility means a free exchange 
market * * *; a free exchange market means 
getting rid of exchange controls—the worst 
features of restraint on trade * *; now, 
why do we have convertibility? You know 
the textbook reasons, that there is more world 
trade, more prosperity, and a raised standard 
of living, and these reasons are very cor- 
rect, © »I also believe that in all Euro- 
pean countries we shall never get the sav- 
ings and confidence in the currencies really 
before we get convertibility. So we will never 
be able to stand on our own legs before we 
get a sound currency system . Itismy 
honest belief that the only way to stop aid 
(United States aid abroad) safely ts to see 
that the countries apply monetary discipline 
and I know of no other way to get them to 
do it than to have convertible cur- 
rency * * *; convertibility is for me one of 
the great defenses for a free economy.” 

The Commission does not comment on 
either the Baruch or the Jacobsson state- 
ments. 

The majority report in this area confines 
itself primarily to a discussion and attempted 
justification of its conclusions that the re- 
cent dramatic improvement in gold and dol- 
lar reserves and international balances of 
payment may be only temporary. It argues 
that too early a return to convertibility would 
jeopardize rather than encourage expansion 
in international trade. It attempts to justify 
this position by stating that there is a dan- 
ger of unfavorable developments in the 
terms of trade of Western Europe, by which 
is meant a decline of export prices without 
a corresponding decline in prices of imported 
raw materials. This In itself is contrary to 
past precedents following both World Wars 
and to the experience since the peak of in- 
flation in the Korean war. Raw materials 
prices generally fall faster than finished 

The Commission makes only one recom- 
mendation in this area, but states its beliefs 
in other respects. It underlines its belief by 
repudiating the idea of establishing free mar- 
kets, thereby approving the continuation of 
arbitrarily pegged exchange rates with sub- 
stantial overvaluation of foreign currencies 
in terms of the dollar. 

Nowhere in the Commission's entire re- 
port is any reference made to the desirabil- 
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ity of return to gold as a basis for regaining 
multilateral convertibility and trade, de- 
spite the fact that an international gold 
standard has been proven over the years to 
be the best method of attaining and main- 
taining convertability. 

Concluding its review of this, area, the 
Commission makes the only positive recom- 
mendation by proposing as a “means of 
strengthening foreign reserves and providing 
foreign exchange support operations to as- 
sist in the gradual attainment of general 
convertibility—that the Federal Reserve 
System explore with foreign banks the possi- 
bility of standby credits or line of credit ar- 
rangements,” This is an astounding pro- 
posal. The Commission justifies it as a 
means “to prevent increase in the pubiic 
debt.” 

This proposal would authorize the Federal 
Reserve System to engage in, or make loans 
to foreign central banks to engage in, cur- 
rency stabilization operations to stimulate 
stability and convertablilty even in the face 
of the disastrous experience of the Bank of 
France, the Bank of England. and other for- 
eign central banks as well as their official 
stabilization funds. Most of these funds be- 
came bankrupted in the years between the 
two wars in their efforts to accomplish this 
same objective. In fact, the Bank of France 
lost its entire capital and reserves and had to 
be recapitalized by law out of French Treas- 
ury funds, 

All these past efforts were attempts to peg 
arbitrarily fixed exchange rates rather than 
permit all currencies to seek their own level 
on free markets or be made mutually con- 
vertible by reestablishment of an interna- 
tional gold standard. 

This proposal of the majority of the Com- 
mission constitutes one of the greatest 
threats to which the American bank system 
and American bank depositers have ever been 
subjected. 


PART Il. RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Against the background of the facts and 
views set forth in part I, we believe that a 
sound foreign economic policy can be out- 
lined. 

The economy of the United States Is the 
most prosperous, most productive, and most 
dynamic in the world. One basic factor in 
that economy is the protection afforded to 
our essential industries, our agriculture, our 
workers, by tariffs. Many industries could 
have been developed only under this pro- 
tection and without them we would prob- 
ably have lost World War II. 

Tarifs insured to them the opportunity to 
develop productive facilities, products, and 
markets within the United States_in full 
and free competition with those whose 
standards of production, labor costs, and 
other cost and pricing factors were similar. 
Legitimately expanding. as.well as infant 
and defense, industries in this country have 
been protected from unfair competition of 
sweatshop labor, child labor, collusion, mon- 
opoly, and similar unfair competitive prac- 
tices, long ago declared illegal in this coun- 
try. Similarly, they have been protected 
from all such practices on the part of for- 
eign competitors through tariffs, the objec- 
tives of which have been and should continue 
to be the elimination of all unfair compe- 
tition. 7 

There is no doubt but that the foreign eco- 


nomic policy of this country requires re- 


view and revision at this time in the light 
of changed conditions both in this country 
and throughout the world. But the basic 
question is: Are we going to force our in- 
dustries, our farmers, and our workers to 
submit to more intensified competition with 
foreign producers operating under practices 
which in this country would be illegal? No 
sound reason has been submitted, insofar 
as we know, as to why the same standards 
should not be imposed upon foreign pro- 
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ducers, shipping in Interestate commerce in 
this country, that are imposed upon United 
States producers. To force United States 
producers to do business within the borders 
of this country against this type of compe- 
tition from abroad would be the grossest 
kind of discrimination by a government 
against its own citizens. 

In addition to this basic factor, it is gen- 
erally recognized that international trade 
can be no stronger and healthier than the 
combined health of its parts, namely, the 
combined health of the different Individual 
countries participating in international 
trade. One of the outstanding developments 
of the postwar world has been the dramatic 
economic recovery in Western Germany. 
This has been founded, not only upon the 
aid received from us for rehabilitation as a 
bulwark against communism, but also upon 
her own initiative and strenuous efforts to 
get her own house in order. She has stabi- 
lized her currency. Her people have worked 
long hours and without the self-pity which 
might have been expected in a defeated and 
devastated country. As a result, Western 
Germany is now the principal proponent in 
Europe of stability and expansion of inter- 
national trade and finance and currency con- 
vertibliity, a position based upon its own 
internal economic and political stability. Its 
efforts in this respect have been retarded by 
nations which have not achleved the same 
stability because of failure to put their own 
houses in order. 

However, until other nations of the free 
world achieve such stability, anything which 
the United States does to assist converti- 
bility may be only a temporary prop. We 
should not endanger the stability of our own 
economy to provide to foreign countries tem- 
porary supports which can never have per- 
manent effect unless political and economic 
stability is internally created by other na- 
tions which receive the benefit therefrom. 

Should we jeopardize our economy for the 
purpose of providing temporary aid for un- 
stable economies of countries that refuse to 
take steps necessary to eliminate the causes 
of the very conditions that occasion their 
continued appeals for aid In one form or 
another? 

The Commission’s report frankly recog- 
nizes that changes involved in its recom- 
mendations will adversely affect segments of 
our domestic economy and cause unemploy- 
ment and distress. Is this anything else but 
a different form of foreign aid, assessed 
against individual segments of the economy 
of the country rather than against the coun- 
try as a whole? With all of the other major 
political and economic problems which we 
now face, we believe now is not the time to 
break up our winning home team upon 
which the future of the free world depends, 
by suddenly changing the rules of the game. 
Rather, it is the time to strengthen that 
home team and recognize those points where 
it can be strengthened. This necessarily 
means the avoidance of unemployment and 
stagnation as a result of failure to protect 
important segments of our industries and 
our agriculture. 

What is needed. quite obviously, is not a 
redivision of existing markets. We must ex- 
pand these markets and create new ones. 
Initial efforts have been made toward this 
in Europe and Africa through the creation 
of customs unions and wider, common mar- 
kets, such as the Iron, Coal, and Steel Au- 
thority and similar joint efforts. Much has 
also been done, both privately and through 
our Government, by way of technical assist- 
ance—but this effort has been to increase 
production, not to expand consumption. 
Expanding consumption through improved 
marketing facilities and methods is what is 
now needed. Also, the answer lies in more 
stable political and economic conditions 
in the individual countries, conducive to 
expanding markets. 
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This leads inevitably to the basic question: 
What can be done to insure better political 
and economic stability in other countries? 
To date little, if any, effort has been made to 
Place conditions upon the aid and assistance 
given by the United States to our friends 
Overseas. We have financed attempts at 
socialism. We have financed various types 
of other political philosophies and economic 
systems. Despite this, our efforts have had 
some success, as shown by the great improve- 
ment in production, both agricultural and 
industrial, as well as in fiscal and monetary 
conditions in the free world in the last year 
or two. But the fact that we have gained 
little from the concessions made in our re< 
elprocal trade treaties—the fact that re- 
strictions and discriminations against the 
import and export trade of the United States 
are greater today than ever before—the fact 
that other nations have failed to follow our 
leadership in efforts to liberalize trade and 
increase markets—are all dramatic evidence 
of failure in our policy of free and uncondi- 
tional aid and concessions, 

We have supplied the means for new 
plants, machinery, and know-how in our 
programs of foreign aid, but we did not 
contemplate by this action that our aid 
would be further extended to give away also 
the domestic markets of our own industries 
and workers to absorb this newly created 
foreign capacity. 

In our opinion the time has come for a 
firmer position by the United States—one 
which would contemplate a refusal of ald 
and concessions, unless conditions looking 
to sounder and expanding national econo- 
mies are met. What we need in International 
relations is a commercial type of bargaining, 
which has been sadly lacking to date. 

The foreign economic policy of our coun- 
try involves two aspects, one relating to 
imports and their impact on our economy 
and defense structure, and the other relat- 
ing to actions which can be taken only 
toward other countries in respect of such 
matters as convertibility of currencies, and 
their internal problems. Naturally, the two 
are interrelated. Insofar as restraints upon 
imports into the United States are concerned, 
these are found basically in our tariff struc- 
ture, now one of the lowest in the world, and 
to minor degrees in the Anti-Dumping and 
Buy American Acts. 

In the light of all the foregoing, therefore, 
we would propose the following broad prin- 
ciples for a foreign trade policy, based upon 
a new look at the conditions as they are 
today: . 

(1) The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
if extended at all, should be continued for 
no more than 2 years. Meanwhile, changes 
in existing tariff rates should be made only 
after individual study by Congress of the 
effect of the proposed changes upon the 
particular industry and the entire economy. 

(2) Administrative procedures should be 
provided to permit those industries. which 
have already laid off employees, or are now 
or hereafter threatened with layoffs, because 
of low-priced foreign competition to seek 
and, where justified, obtain tariff adjust- 
ments which will place foreign producers 
on an equal competitive basis in the United 
States market. 

(3) During the period of any extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act a 
thorough review of the tariff structure of the 
United States should be made by the Tariff 
Commission, Industry by industry, and pro- 
duct line by product line, Such review 
should be held through open hearings, with 
ample opportunity for all parties with a 
legitimate interest to be heard. From this 
review recommendations for a new tariff 
structure should be made for submission to 
the Congress as a new base from which our 
foreign economic policy could be developed. 

The fundamental principle guiding the re- 
view and the recommendations of the Tarif 
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Commission should be that of equalizing. by 
tariffs, the overall differentials which exist 
between this country and other countries. 
Any such review would, of necessity, reflect 
the fact that in mass-production industries, 
with high and efficient mechanized processes, 
tariffs can be low or nonexistent. Such re- 
view would also reflect the fact that in in- 
dustries manufacturing custom-built goods, 
with high labor content, tariffs, to insure 
continued research and development and to 
insure a sound economic and defense struc- 
ture, may require higher rates. Any such 
tariff structure would have to be sufficiently 
Mlexible to provide formulas for administra- 
tive adjustment to compensate for foreign 
governmental subsidies and other discrim- 
inatory factors which would militate against 
United States producers in their own home 
markets, 

Obviously, in any review, protection should 
be eliminated or avolded for industries which 
are economically unsound and are not re- 
quired for the economy and security of the 
country. Frivolous efforts by individuals or 
organizations to start new industries not 
essential to the economy, which can be more 
economically conducted elsewhere, should be 
discouraged. 

(4) A review of the tariff structure also 
necessarily involves a review of the Anti- 
Dumping Act, which is now obsolete. 

Also the review should take Into considera- 
tion the Buy American Act. This act was 
initially passed during the depression to in- 
sure employment in this country, but it had 
the important corollary effect of insuring to 
the country basic industries and services es- 
sential in both peace and war, This corollary 
effect, resulting from the Buy American Act, 
should be recognized as an essential goal and 
function of any new policy, whether that goal 
be achieved by tariffs or otherwise. t 

Recognizing that certain industries, par- 
ticularly public service industries such as 

“transportation, electricity and gas, and 
communication, are basic to the entire econ- 
omy in both peace and war, any sound 
policy should consider the necessity of in- 
suring that their operation is not dependent 
upon any foreign sources of supply of equip- 
ment or maintenance which cannot be de- 
pended upon in any emergency. 

(5) The question of raw materials poses 
a special problem. The Nation is becom- 
ing a deficient Nation in many commodities. 
It is important that foreign raw materials 
have easy access to the country. On the 
other hand, it Is essential for the safety and 
security of the country that domestic sources 
be not permitted to die even though their 
costs may be comparatively high. We do 
not purport to have the answer to the prob- 
lcm, but recommend that special studies,. 
commodity by commodity, be made by an 
appropriate agency chosen by Congress with 
a view to providing a better and sounder an- 
swer than has been forthcoming to date. 

(6) The field of agriculture also poses a 
epecial problem. The world market is over- 
hung with surpluses held in this country 
with the resultant instability. On the other 
hand, as with industry, we cannot afford to 
undermine our procuction of agricultural 
products with low-priced imports which may 
bring depression and stagnation to our agri- 
cultural areas. Revisidn of past policies 
which have created the current situation is 
now under consideration by the Congress as 
a result of the President's recent message. 

(7) Unquestionably, American investment 
abroad should be encouraged. Incentives 
by way of tax revision are now under consid- 
eration by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and this phase of the 
problem will, therefore, be considered by 
Congress. It should be recognized that the 
basic factor in the encouragement of for- 
eign investment is the stability of the coun- 
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tries in which investment is needed. As one 
aspect of this—and by way of recommending 
that the Government withdraw to the max- 
imum extent from underwriting private 
foreign investments and from direct Gov- 
ernment financing—it should be recognized 
that relatively few and comparatively small 
defaults on private credits and investments 
have occurred overseas, in contrast to gov- 
ernmental loans. There are, of course, ma- 
jor exceptions to that, especially in those 
areas that have resorted to nationalization 
where the losses or threat of losses have been 
very large. There are also restrictions upon 
withdrawal of dividends, interest, and cap- 
ital, but these relate primarily to the prob- 
lem of local stability. The major defaults 
of foreign countries have been on Govern- 
ment loans, and have been due, to a large 
degree, to the lack of a sound business ap- 
proach by our Government to the problem. 
To a large degree private credits and foreign 
investments have been paid back to their 
investors. 

(8) In furtherance of the effort to develop 
private foreign investments, United States 
Government agencies, probably the Export- 
Import Bank, should be empowered to make 
loans on a sound business basis to Latin 
America, and countries with similar econ- 
omies, for primary industry such as trans- 
portation and power. This would be done in 
anticipation that, with the primary industry 
provided, private capital will be encouraged 
to invest in secondary Industries such as 
manufacturing. Gradually, even this pri- 
Mary industry financing should be turned 
over to private investors as the economic 
climate improves and private capital again 
becomes accustomed to, and interested in, 
investment in foreign fields. Obviously 
such action would increase the capacity of 
these countries to absorb imports from both 
the United States and other countries. 

(9) As already stated, the strengthening 
of political and economic stability of other 
countries will contribute more than any 
other factor to multilateral convertibility of 
currencies. Every effort toward restoration 
of convertibility should be made by our 
Government, consistent with the recom- 
mended reduction and elimination of eco- 
nomic aid. An additional major step can 
be taken in this direction—constructive 
leadership by the United States in urging 
other nations to return to the international 
gold standard. Only Switzerland, of the 
other nations, has it now. Improved eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world 
make this not only a desirable, but a feasible 
goal. Encouragement by the United States 
in this field, in our opinion, has more like- 
liħood of being effective by other nations 
than any other form of action which we 
might take. 

The first step in world leadership would 
be for the United States to return to gold 
convertibility in its domestic affairs for 
which we have more than adequate gold 
reserves. 

(10) Finally, there exists at present a wide 
division and dispersion of responsibility and 
authority in the field of commerce, both 
domestic and foreign, among the various 
departments and agencies of Government. 
This inevitably results in confusion, delays, 
and uncertainties in this area. We recom- 
mend that Congress study this problem with 
a view to clarifying and coordinating the 
policies and actions of the Government by 
adoption of appropriate administrative pro- 
cedures and responsibilities in this field. 
The goal of any such study should be to 
coordinate foreign-trade policy with our 
domestic economic and defense policies in 
order to strengthen the latter. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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Timber Balance in Douglas Fir Said 
Possible in Half Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as part of these remarks the fourth ar- 
ticle by Merlin Blais in his series on our 
timber resources which appeared in the 
Portland Oregonian of December 23, 
1953. 

TIMBER BALANCE IN Docs Fir Sam 
POSSIBLE IN HALP CENTURY 


How soon will the Douglas fir region grow 
as much new timber as it cuts? When will 
western Oregon and Washington achieve an 
actual sustained yield balance for their 
great $1,600,000,000 wood products industry? 

A balance is possible between the years 
2005 and 2010 A. D. on the basis of cutting 
and growth data now available. That's the 
view of a well-versed woodsman, W. D. Ha- 
genstein of the Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

Plenty of imponderables becloud the glass 
ball on this one, but Hagenstein has de- 
veloped a plausible projection to place the 
all-important change about 55 years hence. 

He started with a 1950 estimate of com- 
mercial timber at 416,100,000,000 board feet, 
The year’s growth was put at 3,700,000,000 
feet. Annual cut is fixed at 8,100,000,000 feet 
a year for the entire period, assumed con- 
stant on the basis of the average for the 
25 years ended in 1951. 

Growth starts low because so much land 
still is in old growth, which is static, But 
as cutting goes on, land transformed to a 
new crop steadily increases. Meanwhile, 
lands with young stands gradually increase 
the annual growth as their trees reach an 
11-inch diameter, smallest now being recog- 
nized. 

Nationally, the foresters have stated a bal- 
ance is possible in about 25 years. This 
region's more distant balance seems an 
anomaly until one considers the lack of new 
growth in the 8 million or more acres of vir- 
gin timber still remaining. 


YOUNGER TREES FELLED 


As previously stated, this old growth could 
last 45 or 50 years, if it is not cut more rap- 
idly than the past 25-year average. Second 
growth will gradually assume more of the 
burden, but should be largely spared fox sev- 
eral decades yet. ~ 

A 1945 study indicated 27 percent of the 
timber cut in western Oregon was from sec- 
ond-growth stands. Though foresters say 
most of this took trees between 80 and 120 
years of age, much of it was in trees 40 to 60 
years old. 

The Douglas fir usually increases its vol- 
ume of usable wood most rapidiy between 
40 and 70 years of age. Its grewth slows af- 
ter that, but goes on at a fair rate until it is 
120 or older, 


Logging data for western Washington in 
1951 show merits of allowing young trees to 
mature. Nearly 18 percent of acreage cut 
was in stands of 60 years or less, which pro- 
duced only 8,000 board feet an acre, com- 
pared to 12,000 board feet for stands of 61 
to 100 years, 20,000 for those from 101 to 160 
years, and 30,000 for older stands. 

A major gap in age classes in the new 
stands is in trees from 30 to 60 years old. 
Much of the land logged that long ago was 
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converted to farms, and some went 10 to 30 
years before restocking. 
GOOD CROP YEARS OFF 


If the right harvesting age is between 80 
and 120 years, as foresters say, then second 
growth should not become a major source for 
another 20 to 60 years. 

All this and the fast-dwindling supply of 
private old growth explain the rising pres- 
sure by industry for heavier harvesting of 
Federal timber. Hagenstein told a congres- 
sional subcommittee during an access roads 
hearing last year that Uncle Sam owns 53 
percent of the merchantable timber in 
western Oregon and Washington, but had 
contributed only 14 percent of the logs in 
10 years. 

He declared the Forest Service had sold 
only enough timber to harvest 56 per cent 
of its allowable sustained yield cut. 


FEDERAL TIMBER KEY 


The ten national forests west of the Cas- 
cades have steadily boosted sales. Last year 
their cut rose to 1,487,600,000 feet, nearly 
76 percent of the allowable take, which itself 
had advanced nearly 300 million feet a year. 

Federal foresters recognize the remaining 
old growth owned by Uncle Sam as the key 
steppingstone in the transition from an era 
of no forestry to that of managed forests. 

The changed emphasis was most recently 
expressed by Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. 
Benson before the Fourth American Forest 
Congress, when he said conservation and 
preservation were not synonymous terms and 
his Department’s goal is “an acceleration of 
timber harvesting to bring the cut up to 
allowable sustained yield standards.” 

Strange as it may seem to the antllog- 
ging camp, the original act setting up the 
national forests in 1897 stated one of the 
objectives is “to furnish a continuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of the 
citizens of the United States.” 

But more access roads are critically needed 
in the national forests. To bring them 
closer to their full allowable cut during the 
next five years, the four national forests in 
western Washington need 1,316 miles of new 
or rebuilt roads, and the 6 in western Ore- 
gon require 1,638 miles, administrators esti- 
mate. 

KILLED TREES VALUABLE 

These include, roads needed to salvage tim- 
ber killed by winds and beetles. The pro- 
gram designates 215 miles in Oregon and 
36 in Washington to be built by the Gov- 
ernment, the rest by timber purchasers. 

More manpower also is needed to prepare 
tracts for sale in both States, the Forest 
Service states. 

Increasing importance of Federal timber 
prompted strong efforts by United States 
Representative Harris ELLSWORTH last spring 
for a $125 million advance for access roads. 

Besides pushing for roads, industry seeks 
a more liberal cutting policy, The Forest 
Service's sustained-yield formula Is too strict 
and its inventory figures are too low, Indus- 
try charges. One leg of its formula on allow- 
able cut is based on the growing cycle, 
ranging from 75 years in hemlock In the 
Olympic Forest up to 160 years in parts of 
the Cascades. 

ONE-HUNDRED-YEAR CYCLE ADVISED 


More weight should be given the growing 
capacity of cutover land; a cycle of 100 years 
is more realistic, asserts industry. 

BLM is more up to date in fixing allow- 
able cut for the O. & C. and public domain 
timber—about 2,600,000 acres, it is stated. 
However, it should be added that BLM lands 
generally are more productive, being at lower 
elevations and enjoying greater rainfall. 

Several upward revisions in the past 3 
years have pushed allowable cut almost to 
750 million board-feet a year, up 25 or 30 
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percent, on BLM lands. This is likely to rise 
again as the aerial inventory progresses. 

In the past fiscal year, BLM sold about 
585 million feet in the Douglas fir area, 44 
percent in salvage timber. BLM has an- 
nounced it will cruise and put up for sale 
as much as 692,494,000 feet next year, again 
emphasizing salvage. 

Chief criticism leveled at BLM by operators 
hits at its right-of-way policy, which is vital 
because most of its lands are intermingled 
with private holdings, checkerboard fashion. 
BLM generally demands permanent crossing 
rights, which nettles traditionally independ- 
ent lumbermen. 

About two-thirds of the remaining virgin 
timber is in Federal forests. Industry sees 
it as a major cushion against tough bounces 
that may lie ahead, for reducing liquidations 
among operators that otherwise would run 
ae of timber, and for pulling them through 
the years while their own new crop of trees 
is coming on. 


Projection of future commercial timber 
supply in Douglas fir region 


In billion board-feet, log scale] 


3.7 419.8 8.1 
45 3H. 6 8.1 
5.4 340. 4 8.1 
6.1 3%.2 R1 
6.9 311.0 8.1 
7.7 23.8 8.1 
8.1 N. 2 8.1 
8.5 304.6 aL 
9.3 313.4 8. 1 
9.7 300. 8 8.1 


Comics as a Communication Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. Joseph W. Musial, educational direc- 
tor of King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
before the Advertising and Selling 
Alumni Association of the Advertising 
Club of New York on September 2, 1953: 

The comics have been in business many 
years. Through 50 years, from the begin- 
ning of the Newlyweds (later Bringing Up 
Father) by King Features Syndicate'’s gen- 
ius of human-interest appeal, George Mc- 
Manus; Little Jimmy, by Swinnerton; Op- 
per’s Happy Hooligan, and others, the car- 
toon has been consistently a public-relations 
medium—a circulation bullder from the 
start. Today substantial numbers of read- 
ers switch from one newspaper to another 
if their favorite cartoon changes publish- 
ers. 
Circulation building can be called the car- 
toon comic's original business. 

Basically the cartoon comic ls still a most 
important tool for circulation. 

Because advertising rates are based upon 
circulation, it should be of vital interest and 
concern to those in advertising and public 
relations to evaluate and understand the 
principles underlying these comics—these 
great bullders of circulation, 
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King Features Syndicate is managed by 
Mr. Ward Greene, who believes that our 
syndicate’s operation should be based on 
intelligent understanding of newspaper 
needs and be devoted to service. In that 
service, in addition to comics there are fash- 
ion features, columnists like Bob Considine, 
George Sokolsky, Westbrook Pegler, and Bugs 
Baer. 


The King Features Syndicate sales organ- 
ization, with Mr. Frank Nicht at the helm, 
services some 2,500 newspapers per week in 
31 different countries and 27 languages, 
making it the largest syndicate in the world, 

Our editorial and sales efforts are con- 
cerned with increasing and sustaining the 
individual newspaper's circulation. 

Occasionally we hear the assertion that 
a syndicate can force a feature upon a news- 
paper and that the contents of a feature 
are controlled by a syndicate. That is not 
accurate. The buyer of a feature for his | 
particular newspaper is the critic. He isthe | 
final editor. It is his privilege to cancel his 
contract or refuse to run a syndicated fea- 
ture. Bearing that fact in mind, you can 
see that any syndicate would be out of 
business if it handled objectionable mate- 
rial. So, no matter where the newspaper 
is located, it is the newspaper alone which 
really determines what to print. 

I think I can say King Features Syndicate 


las successful as an organization because in 


service we make the newspaper's business 
our business. 

Now let's try to understand why comics 
are so potent as a form of communication 
and perhaps to associate some of those rea- 
sons with advertising. After all, the ad- 
vertiser too is interested in reaching people. 

The successful comic reaches people be- 
cause in its form it is a package of con- 
densed presentation. Yet, though physically 
static, it suggests movement, evokes hordes 
of other images and tells a story. It tells 
not of a man but of men; not of a wedding 
or a picnic or a fear or an appetite but of 
weddings, plenles, fears, and appetites in 
general. 

The cartoon hits home because Its topic 
and situation are grasped at once by all who - 
view it. Unlike literal illustrations, the car- ` 
toon employs exaggerated measurements, 
actions, and values. It not only presents 
truth but also transforms universal, recog- 
nizable, appreciable truth into universal 
appeal. 

This accounts for the success of the 
cartoon. 

What it means to a sponsor or adver 
is obvious. . 

The successful cartoonist must have a 
genius for understanding the principles of 
good motivation. He does not flinch from 
emotional appeal. Like a good teacher w 
puts motivation first, he works in full con 
fidence that understanding and reason wi 
follow where strong feelings lead. 

The Blondie mental health comic books 
have shown that the cartoonist can translate 
for the masses even such an abstraction as 
psychiatry. This Blondie book was 
duced in collaboration with Newton Bigelow, 
M. D., commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Many thou- 
sand copies were distributed. Not only New 
York but also Ohlo and Pennsylvania are 
using ít. Its success has contributed an- 
other chapter to the story of comics as a 
communication form. 

The Dagwood Splits the Atom book was 
inspired by the now retired Lt. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, former head of the Manhattan 
project which created the first atom bomb. 
His purpose was to bring to the masses a 
clearer understanding of atomic energy. 
This booklet was concerned primarily with 
reassuring the fearful that atomic energy 
can be used for peacetime purposes. Mil- 
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Mons of coples of this Dagwood booklet have 
been distributed and are still being dis- 
tributed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Armed Forces. It has been trans- 
lated into Spanish, French, and Swedish. 
The original 24 drawings were blown up to 
4 feet square each and are today a perma- 
nent part of the Oak Ridge Atomic Energy 
Museum. Our general manager, Mr. Greene 
decided that, as a public service, the booklet 
must not be sold over the counter. Hun- 
dreds of newspapers and agencies therefore 
freely distribute Dagwood Splits the Atom. 

These two booklets are examples of comics 
as a valuable visual aid, a clarifier of lan- 
guage. They show how to familiarize 
readers with words which the reader would 
neither meet nor notice in other types of 
reading, by creating reader interest in the 
unfamiliar word and fixing its definition 
image in the reader's mind. 

Now, although the comic cartoon may be 
the stuff of artistic fantasy, it can give the 
shape and color of reality to the things it 
deals with, Nothing else but a drawing gives 
such a sense of reality to an idea or atti- 
tude. The comic cartoon has the reality 
cf not only the thing that can be seen; it 
has the reality of the thing that can be 
felt also, Applied to advertising or learn- 


ing, this visual comic cartoon aid can give- 


life to huge bodies of material now generally 
regarded as abstract and unreal. Far from 
being mere fantasy, cartoon animation can 
become a crack salesman of reality. 

Is this cartoon field already significant in 
communication and is it @ social force? 
Here are some figures that answer: 

Sixty million adult men and women read 
the Sunday color supplements. 

Eighty-one percent of adult urban Ameri- 
cans read the comics. 

Seventy-seven percent read strips in the 
daily papers. 

Seventy-six percent read features in the 
Sunday supplements. 

Twenty-five percent are current readers of 
comic magazines. 

Ninety percent of the children to whom 

newspapers are available read the comics they 


It is Interesting to note that the comic 
has not only developed as a communica- 
tion form. It has improved in drawing, and 
today many comics are concerned with 
dramatic adventures and romance stories. 
Nevertheless, the comic we think of as a pure 

ic of 30 to 50 years ago is still the tops 

ot only in popularity polls but also in sales. 

may recall it was first Jicgs and Maggie, 

then Little Jimmy, then Happy Hooligan, 

then the Katzenjammer Kids, then Barney 

_ Google and Spark Plug, then Popeye. Now 

it is Jimmy Hatlo’s They'll Do It Every 
Time, and Blondie by Chic Young. 

As those of a student of this form of com- 
-Nunication, my findings may be of interest. 

First, we know that the comics are, like 
books or movies, avenues of escape. They 
provide not only escape but reader identi- 
fication as well. Thus, most popular car- 
toonists reveal a profound understanding 
of the motivation underlying human be- 
havior. The characters they create respond 
In recognizable patterns to the basic emo- 
tional motives that determine human be- 
havior, As with people, the need for rec- 
ognition, for being wanted, for meeting the 
demands of life, are some of the essential 
elements that govern the behavior of comic- 
strip characters. The acts of repression or 
aggression, the expressions of emotional im- 

maturity and instability on the part of these 

j characters, are deliberately incorporated to 
reflect the extent of their success or failure 
in fulfilling those basic needs. At home, 
pick up your favorite paper or magazine 
and note that the comics you like involve 

| any or all of the basic principles of inter- 
personal relationships. 

It is, therefore, no accident that people 

, Say, “I like Blondie because it’s just ‘like 
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my husband, or my wife, or the guy next 
door.“ 

Let me remind you that in this country 
each year over 7 million students are en- 
rolled in high schools.. However, only about 
20 percent of those 18 and over will go on 
either to college or a vocational school, leav- 
ing nearly 2 million a year—i0 million in 5 
years—no longer exposed to education or 
material that can influence better citizen- 
ship. Parenthetically, you who are in ad- 
vertising can see the potential market of- 
fered by these millions of new buyers for 
everything from ice boxes to cars; people 
who are setting up housekeeping; poten- 
tial mothers and fathers. As to guidance 
toward good citizenship, I might comment 
here that the campaign managers of both 
political parties have neglected to sell con- 
cepts to these potential voters now in their 
formative years. Enough votes are here to 
swing a national election. 

Think of what public relations established 
today in this young audience would mean 
in terms of a buying audience tomorrow. 

Think of what great opportunity it offers 
for thé promoting of better citizenship, for 
perpetuating the American way of life. 

With 10 million youngsters today facing 
part-time classes because of lack of schools 
and lack of some seventy thousand teachers 
in elementary schools alone, isn’t it logical 
that a great deal of material might be quite 
welcome in this area alone? I am referring 
to visual aids sponsored by industry and 
business. Schools will welcome such visual 
alds if these aids are designed for school 
use and if they are not overmotivating and 
if they do not attempt to do the teacher's 
job. 

Cartoon comics have earned and proved 
their acceptance as circulation builders. 

As public relations tools in the hands of 
business and advertising, they can prove just 
as successful. 

I have seen cartoons used in advertising. 
However, in my opinion, when they are used 
as alr ornament or decoration or eye-catcher, 
they fall to give the advertiser enough. 

The comic technique always involves char- 
acters participating in the things they talk 
about. You all know the value of audience 
participation. The participation principle 
must be adhered to if you're going to use 
cartoons. 

May I state this another way? If you're 
going to spend money, and If it costs no more 
to give a starving man a fresh loaf of bread, 
why give him one that is only half fresh? 

It is my belief that despite some objections 
to the existing cartoon methods used in ad- 
vertising, comic-cartoon technique can be- 
come a great salesman and a sound invest- 
ment. 

The comic cartoon is sure-fire motivation 
in the learning process. Through its per- 
sonifications and dramatizations it can be a 
powerful aid in getting across information, 
ideas, and attitudes. It can sell. Because 
of its pictorial and emotional appeal to 
young people, the comic cartoon, in the 
hands of advertisers, public relations men, 
and educators, could become a successful 
salesman of ideas or merchandise. 

Far from carrying off the reader into an 
idle fantasy world, the animated cartoon 
can and should impart the intense feel of 
reality to whatever subject it deals with. 
Bearing in mind the danger of oversimplifi- 
cation, the comics should not presume to 
set themselves up as substitutes for class- 
room discussion or teacher demonstration, 
for textbooks, or for literature; nor, when 
used in advertising, should they ignore the 
validity of honesty in promoting sales of 
products. N 

Teachers are tireless in improving human 
understanding. 

I suggest that advertisers also, and those 
in radio and television, would do well to 
explore the comic technique. 


February 4 
Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
distinct honor that I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article and an 
editorial written about sone of our 
greatest American statesman, the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley: 

[From the Frederick (Md.) Post] 
Hoover-Fartey TEAM 

Twenty years make a great difference in 
the lives of men as of nations. Two leading 
antagonists of the national campaign of 1932 
are today members of the same panel en- 
trusted with Government reorganization, 
and they lock forward to working shoulder 
to shoulder now, with no vestige of the bit- 
terness when they were working at cross 


purposes. 

Herbert Hoover, who lost the Presidency 
in 1932, and James A, Farley, who master- 
minded the campaign that defeated” him, 
have been named as the two Presidential 
public members on the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Reorganization by President Eisen- 
hower. Their acceptance remarks showed 
an eagerness to work together that left no 
residue of resentment between them, As a 
matter of fact, they have been neighbors for 
years, living in the Waldorf Towers in New 
York, that fabulous abode also of General 
MacArthur, Bernard Baruch, the Duke of 
Windsor and other world distinguished 
tenants. 

The great engineer and the great politician 
will bring complementary talents to the work 
of the Commission. A President cannot pos- 
sibly know in detall the political pressure 
his administration must sustain. A Presi- 
dent-maker knows intimately the claims and 
influences that affect government, and may 
be able to suggest safeguards against them, 
It should be a team very fruitful for public 


[From the Washington Star of August 2, 
1953] 

FarLEY To Serve NATION IN New Hoover 
AGENCY— WRITER TELLS How TRick RE- 
ELECTED ROOSEVELT IN 1936 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

Acceptance by James A. Farley of an ap- 
pointment from a Republican President to 
a nonpartisan commission headed by a for- 
mer Republican President deserves a little 
more attention than it got. Possibly Mr. 
Farley may have served before on a non- 
partisan agency dedicated to reform, effi- 
ciency, and economy. But If so it cannot 
now. be recalled. This seems his first. 

For Mr. Farley is a Democrat of Democrats, 
His party regularity is without flaw. There 
have been times when he voted for candi- 
dates whom he disliked and distrusted. 
There have been times when the principles 
expounded by his party sharply clashed with 
his own convictions. Yet after the nomina- 
tions were made and the platforms adopted, 
no matter how badly they smelled, there 
never has been a time when he did not sup- 
port both to the hilt. 

Considering all this, it was rather a warm- 
ing thing when Mr. Farley so promptly ac- 
cepted, expressing gratitude to President Ei- 
senhower for the assignment and asserting 
that he regarded it as an honor to serve 
under Herbert Hoover. The fact is that 
even in 1932, when Mr. Farley was doing his 
best to defeat Mr. Hoover for reelection, he 
respected him as & man and as a statesman, 
Neither before, later, nor during that, cam- 
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paign did he join in the outrageous smearing 
of Mr. Hoover which established a new low 
in political mendacity, Certainly he did all 
he could to beat him, but never did he get 
down to the low level of so many of the 
Roosevelt aides, 

In the months ahead it Is reasonable to 
predict that Mr. Hoover will find no man on 
the Commission who will give him more 
wholehearted support than Mr. Farley. Es- 
pecially, Mr. Farley ought to be useful in 
framing the recommendation to put the Fed- 
eral Post Office on a solvent basis. Better 
than almost any one else Mr. Farley knows 
that the vast post office deficits are due to 
the low rates at which the great weekly, 
monthly, and daily magazines, periodicals, 
and newspapers are carried through the 
malis. Also better than almost any one else, 
Mr. Parley knows the political strength of 
the resistance to raising these rates. By put- 
ting his full weight back of this recommen- 
dation, sure again to be in the report of the 
new Hoover Commission, Mr. Farley might 
do a really great service. 

He might build a higher monument to 
himself than the one he erected in 1936 
when he engineered what many regard as 
the greatest political coup in American 
politics. It may be worth while to recall 
the facts in more detail than they have been 
given. The chief one is that for more than 
70 years the Negro vote in States where it 
was counted, to wit, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Connecticut, had been solidly and un- 
shakably Republican, the basic asset of that 
party. Early in 1936 Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania, went to Mr. Farley, 
then Democratic national chairman, and 
sold him the idea that if Mr. Roosevelt 
would cooperate by making Negro appoint- 
ments in his State he would carry it. The 
astute Farley reasoned that if that could 
be done in consistently Republican Penn- 
sylvania it could be done in all the other 
States with a sizable Negro vote. A couple 
of days later Senator Guffey and Mr. Farley 
went to the White House and lald the plan 
before Mr. Roosevelt. 

Would Mr. Roosevelt cooperate? He 
jumped at the chance, Right away he named 
an influential Negro Pittsburgh editor as 
an Assistant Attorney General, the highest 
public office any Negro had ever filled. He 
then paved the way for an unprecedented 
number of minor Negro appointments. 
These, under direction of Mr. Farley, were 
limited to the 11 States listed above, Hav- 
ing gotten this patronage essential well 
started, Mr. Farley launched a great propa- 
ganda drive from the national committee. 
He put on its payroll scores of Negro teachers, 
preachers and speakers. These he sent out 
to spread the New Deal gospel to the Negro 
voters in the 11 States. 

The Farley-Guffey plan pald off In a big 
way. Roosevelt not only carried Pennayl- 
vania but all the other States given the 
special treatment. After the election, Mr. 
Farley admitted it could not have been done 
but for the help of Mrs. Roosevelt, whose 
popularity among the Negroes was greater 
than that of her husband, and of Harry 
Hopkins, head of the WPA, who in the weeks 
before election put an almost incredible 
number of Negroes on the payroll. In brief, 
the Democrats transferred in important 
electoral States literally millions of votes 
from the Republican Party, thereby making 
each one count two. The Republicans were 
stunned. Nor have they yet been able to 
get them back. Even in 1952 the Negro vote 
in these 11 States was largely Democratic. 
It is not surprising the politicians regard 
that 1933 Democratic theft as the slickest 
political trick of all time. But in contribu- 
tion to the restoration of national solvency 
Mr. Farley now has an opportunity to do a 
service to his country in which he can really 
take pride. 


dropping steadily. 
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The Housing Slowdown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Democratic Digest of February 
1954 entitled “Are We Building a Build- 
ing Bust?” which I think will be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House of 
Representatives: 

Arg We BUILDING a BUILDING Bust? 


All during the fall, throughout the Nation, 
the home-building industry has had a bad 
case of jitters. Bullders have been curtall- 
ing operations and holding back on plans 
for 1954. New housing starts have been 
The sharp dropoff of 
applications for Government financial help, 
through the FHA, points to a recession in 
the housing industry next spring that may 
reach serious proportions. 

The reason for the slump is not hard to 
find. The Nation has been suffering from 
more than one kind of drought this year. In 
addition to the water drought that has been 
plaguing the South and Southwest, the en- 
tire Nation has for many months been suf- 
fering from a mortgage money drought. 

The signs of such a drought, while perhaps 
not as dramatic as lean cattle and parched 
farmlands, are no less unmistakable: 

Dallas, Tex.: One builder reported that he 
was shutting down for the first time in 13 
years because he couldn't swing the neces- 
sary loans. Another, who said he would 
build 50 houses right away if loans were 
forthcoming, wrote, “We are closed down, no 
Jobs going, and nothing planned.” A third, 
who specializes in $10,000 homes, complained, 
“I have 40 lots ready for development, but 
loans avaliable for only 22. After the 22 are 
built, I'm out of business, because there are 
no prospects of a loan.” 

Bucks County, Pa.: A builder who had sold 
49 $12,000 houses in 5 days and took deposits 
on 50 more from home buyers, had to re- 
fund the deposits after 2 months of strug- 
gling with financing. So many mortgage 
brokers own pieces of builders’ businesses, 
he said, that in a money pinch, independents 
like him are left out in the cold. 

Kansas City: One of the biggest home- 
building organizations reported: “Our plans 
for 1954 are very problematical.” The maga- 
zine House and Home recently quoted a Kan- 
sas City builder as saying, “Unless this situa- 
tion changes, every small home- builder is 
going to be out of business,” 

Tulsa, Okla.: “The mortgage situation in 
Tulsa is very critical,” reports the Tulsa 
Tribune, “Virtually no new FHA or VA 
loans are being made * * there will be a 
housing] shortage this fall and winter un- 
less the mortgage situation improves and 
improves fast.” 

What ails the home-building industry? 
The diagnosis is not difficult: the new hard- 
money policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is mainly responsible for the drought 
of mortgage money. 

Mortgage money has been hard to come by 
for many months. But when Treasury raised 
the interest rate on Government bonds early 
this year, thus tending to channel invest- 
ment money toward bonds and away from 
mortgages, the situation grew critical. By 
the end of April, the National Association of 
Home Bullders reports, the crisis reached a 
fever pitch. Veterans and others were unable 
to take possession of homes; builders had 
begun to show down operations and to lay 
off crews.” 
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Early in May, supposedly to break the 
mortgage drought, the administration raised 
Government interest rates on housing loans. 
Veterans’ Administration rates went up from 
4 to 4½ percent; FHA loans from 4}, to as 
much as 5 percent. 

Government officials talked pleasantly of 
assuring that this year’s housing production 
will continue at the high annual volume re- 
quired to meet housing needs as a result of 
the interest rate boost. But they sald noth- 
ing about the increased costs to home-build- 
ers and home buyers, nor about the increased 
profits that would go to mortgage bankers. 

As a result of the increase, the home buyer 
using a typical $10,000 FHA mortgage will 
have to pay an extra $350 over the life of 
the mortgage. FHA-insured housing will 
rent at a higher price as a result of the new 
rates. Experts estimate the FHA rate in- 
crease alone wiil cost home builders and 
buyers an added $87 million a year. 

Alabama's Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, one 
of Congress’ leading housing experts, point- 
ed out that the VA interest rate increase 
would cost the average veteran the equiva- 
lent of an extra bedroom. A typical $9,000 
20-year mortgage will cost the veteran an 
extra $583. 

If the rate Increases had succeeded in 
breaking the mortgage logjam, they might 
have seemed worth the extra cost. But 
three months after the new rates went into 
effect, the National Association of Home 
Builders reported that “the shortage of 
mortgage money remains the No. 1 national 
housing problem.” 

The mortgage bankers had their own solu- 
tion for the problem; another round of in- 
terest rate increases. But at this, the home 
builders rebelled. As one prominent builder 
put it: “The mortgage lending industry sold 
us builders a bill of goods when it got us 
to go along with them in favor of a higher 
interest rate before. We've seen that their 
plan benefits neither consumers nor bulld- 
ers, so we're not buying any more of the 
same because we think it's dangerous not 
only for the buying public and the bullding 
industry, but for the mortgage industry it- 
self and for the country as a whole.” 

What angered builders—and Injured home 
buyers—even more were the hidden rate 
increases in the form of special “dis- 
counts“ and “premiums” the mortgage bank- 
ers were asking and receiving. Congress 
legalized these practices last June by a 
special amendment lifting the FHA and VA 
ban against passing such premiums and dis- á 
counts on to the home buyer. As a re- 
sult, with a 3 percent discount on a $10,000 
GI mortgage, the veteran pays $10,000, but 
the banker gives him only 89,700. In New 
Jersey, discounts have been reported as high 
as $800 on a $10,000 mortgage. 

The tight mortgage market has another 
unfortunate byproduct; it hampers most 
the building of low-cost homes. The maga- 
zine House and Home points out, “There 
hesitancy everywhere except in the quality: 
house (i. e., high-priced, bullt-to-order) 
area.” 

Judging from the fact that the mortgage 
drought seems to have injured both home- 
builders and home buyers, and to have bene- 
fited only the mortgage lenders, it appears 
that the lenders are in the saddle econom- 
ically, and perhaps politically as well. One 
of the Eisenhower intimates Is Aksel Nielsen, 
former president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, whose Colorado ranch General 
Eisenhower visited immediately after his 
nomination in 1952, and for a part of his 
1953 summer vacation. President Elsen- 
hower has appointed Nielsen a member of 
his advisory commission on housing, and, 
according to the Wall Street Journal, he 
“will dominate the study group's view on 
public housing, other issues.” 

But Nielsen is not the only realtor on the 
advisory commission, an analysis of the 
membership of the group shows that it is 
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made up of 10 officers of banks and other 
lending institutions; 5 operators of real 
estate and building businesses; 2 archi- 
tocts; 2 representatives of labor, 1 vet- 
erans’ representative and 1 representative 
for all civic, professional, church, research 
and planning agencies. Time magazine re- 
ports that after the December mecting of 
this group, a banker member remarked: 
“Well, the builders didn’t get the keys to the 
United States Treasury.” 

Another prominent member of the Presi- 
dent's advisory committee is New York 
mortgage banker George Bilss, who recently 
expressed the point of view that cauticn 
rather than a shortage of funds is the 
primary reason for tightening of mortgage 
credit. 


“Lenders are becoming more selective,” 
he said, “because there are indications that a 
continuation of new home construction at 
a rate of 1 million or more houses a year 
may soon lead to an oversupply of homes.” 

Such a philosophy, implying a planned 
curtailment of new housing to create an 
“economy of scarcity” in the housing field, 
is no less than shocking to most who have 
studied America’s housing needs, and who 
are concerned over the prominence of mort- 
gage bankers in Government housing circles. 
The Housing Census of 1950 classified 10 mil- 
lion housing units es “substandard,” and 
Fortune magazine reported recently that 7 
million of these are still being occupied. 
Forty percent of all United States housing 
is more than 30 years old. The late Senator 
Taft, once a champion of public housing, 
estimated a few years ago that it would take 
at least a million and a half new housing 
units a yenr to take care of the Nation's 
needs; the Housing and Home Finance 
Arency of the Government places the figure 
at 14 million a year, and eren House and 
Home, the Luce publication for the home- 
building industry, puts the need at Weil 
Over 1 million a year.” Yet, in the face of 
these figures, the program drafted by the 
President's Advisory Committee, aims at 
only a million new housing units a year. 

There are indications that not only mort- 
gage bankers, but the top Government hous- 
ing official himself. are concerned with the 
problem of an oversupply of housing rather 
than with housing needs. The executive 
vice president of the United States Savings 
and Loan League, Norman Strunk, put tt this 
way: “My impression is that they (the ad- 
ministration) are trying * * hard to pre- 
vent a superabundance of mortgage credit 
which might mean an annual building rate 
of 1.5 million new units or more.” Such a 
rate of building, he says, “would very 
promptly create a serious oversupply of 
houses and bring a quick and sudden end to 
the stability which now exists in the field 
ot residential real estate," 

Top housing official Albert Cole apparently 
agrees. “We can expect,” he says, “that 
home building will drop moderately below 
the million-plus rate of recent years.” 

But the housing slump, and the apparent 
philosophy of curtailing new building, may 
effect far more than the home-builders and 
home buyers; it may effect the entire econ- 
omy. 

House & Home recently put the Issue this 
way: “The dramatic rise of the new home- 
building industry was perhaps the biggest 
eingle factor in Truman prosperity. Its col- 
lapse could be the biggest single factor in an 
Eisenhower depression.” 

The President of the National Association 
of Home Builders issued an even graver warn- 
ing when he said, “In recent months, un- 
mistakable aigns point to a return of some 
of the lending practices that contributed to 
the economic collapse of more than 29 years 
ago * * * Stringent money policies deny 
housing to low and modest income families 

* the income group that has been most 
instrumental in elevating the home-build- 
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ing industry to its present strong position 
in the national economy. * * * A serious 
housing production drop in 1954 will have a 
depressing effect on national prosperity.” 

Even if the log-jam in the financing of 
private ing is broken, there will remain 
the problem of meeting the pressing needs 
of low-income families who cannot afford 
to build or own their own homes. This is 
a particularly acute problem for the Hisen- 
hower administration,.since Congress last 
year killed the entire public housing program 
which, the Democrats initiated In 1949, 

But the big question remains, will the 
administration reverse its tight money poll- 
cios and take vigorous steps to stimulate 
home building? 

Perhaps the best answer comes from n San 
Francieco builder who said recently; “I'm a 
Republican, but Im sure that anybody who ts 
running for Congress next year will plug for 
more housing, even at the risk of the sound 
money policy, if he wants to get elected.” 


Peter’s Chains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the annual 
statement of the Catholic bishops of the 
United States entitled Peter's Chains:“ 
I believe that this should be brouzht to 
the attention of all of the Members of 
Congress, 

PETER'S CHAINS—STATEMENT OF THE BISHOPS 
Oy THE Uniren States Issvep NOVEMBER 
21, 1953 
The heroic constancy of the martyrs and 

the unwavering witness of the confessors 
have always been preeminent among the 
signs that distinguish and identify the true 
church of Jesus Christ. Look where you 
will in Europe and in Asia, in every land now 
ehrouded in the gloom of communism, and 
you will see the solid phalanx of bishops, 
priests, religious, and falthful, our modern 
martyrs and confessors, gathered around the 
Cross of Christ, the standard of salvation— 
the one steady light which still shines In the 
general darkness. We in the free countries 
still speak of a cold war; these men and 
women are enduring the bitterest, the blood- 
lest persecution in all history. 

Shepherds of the flock of Christ are hunted 
down, imprisoned, debased, tortured, slain. 
Sick and helpless sisters are dragged from 
their convents, condemned to the slow death 
of forced labor on roads, in forests, and in 
mines, or to the quicker death of starvatien. 
Peasants are sinughtered and flung upon the 
pyres of their burning churches. Innocent 
children are torn from the arms of their 
Christian mothers and handed over to 
atheist debauchers, 

It is a war against all who believe in God 
and his Christ, against all who dare to claim 
for man the liberty of the sons of God. It 
rages from Korea to China and to Indochina; 
from Russia to the Baltic lands: from Poland 
and Lithuania to Yugoslavia: from the 
Ukraine to Albania; from Czechoslovakia to 
Hungary, to Rumania and Bulgaria: it rages 
in the eastern parts of Austria and Germany. 
And everywhere the Church of God, her sa- 
cred ministers and her faithful children are 
the first targets of the persecution. Millions 
of them have already died for the faith. 
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Who shall count the number of those who 
are now suffering and marked for death? 

This is a war againet the true religion of 
Jesus Christ. When will men in the free 
world come to realize that the crisis of today 
is first of all a crisis of religion, that the 
Communist debaser of man is essentially a 
hater of God, that his long-range and his 
short-range purpose is the destruction of 
Christianity. From Marx to Malenkov, the 
Communist sees Christ as the enemy to be 
exterminated. 

Is it not, then, the strange anomaly of our 
times that a calculated confusion has been 
able to hide from so many of our people the 
primary, the changless purpose of the enemy? 
How few there are who understand that the 
struggle for liberty is a warfare against the 
fanatical foes of Christ. How few there are 
who know that millions of Catholics have 
already died that the rest of us might live. 

Here is a story of epic nobility, of unsur- 
passed human grandeur, of deathless spirit- 
ual devotion. Our martyrs and confessors 
are the glory of the age in which we live, 
One would have thought that the Western 
World would rise as one man to do them 
revtrance, would write their deeds of valor 
in letters of enduring gold. Instead, indif- 
ference, scant notice or silence. Only in the 
Catholic press will you find the martyrology 
which the historians of tomorrow will ac- 
count the greatest glory of today. 

Who can now recall the chroniclers of 
Nero's day? But the names of Peter and 
of Paul have endured throughout the cen- 
turies; above their tombs rise the noblest 
temples of Christendom, and pilgrims come 
in multitudes unnumbered to remember 
and to pray. 

Nor can history be kind to those men of 
state who retreated to the refuge of a polite 
neutralism while the crucial battle of our 
times was being fought. 

History can record only in reprobation that 
while Nero raged in the east against the true 
church of Christ, the Voltaires of the west 
raised their olden cry “Ecrasez Infame” and 
sought to crush these valiant fighters for 
God and human freedom. Genuine philoso- 
phy must list Nero and Voltaire as allies. 
History will register the fact of that alliance 
in the Warsaw maneuver which would cut off 
from help the champions of the authentic 
liberties. 

And what shall we say of those ungenerous 
men, who in the crisis of our times have been 
found so sadly wanting—those narrow sec- 
tarians who allowed thelr petty or thelr im- 
agined grievances to obscure the true great- 
ness of our blessed martyrs and confessors. 
We shall leave them to God and to the worm 
of conscience, as we pray, “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do." 

The Catholic bishops of the United States 
of America, gathered together in their annual 
assembly at Washington, proclaim to all 
their faithful priests and people the solemn 
duty of instant and constant prayer for our 
suffering brethren of the church of silence. 
When Peter was in prison, the church prayed 
without ceasing for him, and the Angel of 
the Lord touched him and the chains fell 
off from his hands. Peter is again in chains, 

Let there then be supplication to God and 
penance that His grace be poured out in 
suberabundant measure to strengthen those 
who hold the place of bonor and of danger 
in the mew warfare launched against the 
church. Let us all cherish in our hearts the 
epic story of our martyrs and confessors, 
Let us tell this story to our children that 
they may learn the names of Stepinac and 
Mindszenty and Wyszynski, of Beran, of Cule, 
of Ford and of Byrne, along with the heroes 
of the faith in ages past; that they may 
understand how great it is to be a Catholic. 

And let us raise our voices in a unison of 
protest, a protest that will penetrate into the 
conscicnces of all decent men, into all the 
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chancelleries of the world, against this new 
2 of God and man. 

Our brother bishops, to the priests, re- 
— and people of the church of silence, 
iene affectionate greeting and the trib- 
hae of our devotion, of our admiration, of 
ent entire solidarity. We salute you; we 

race you; we minister in spirit to your 

necessities; we bind in prayer the wounds 
e suffer for justice's sake. For you are 
Saad when the enemies of Christ perse- 

te and revile you. You are the light of the 
World, giving to our generation that saving 
fxample of fidelity spoken of by St. Paul: 
Who shall separate us from the love of 
arist? Shall privation or distress, or fam- 
fee or nakedness, or danger, or persecution, 

the sword? As it is written: 

Metts Thy sake, we are put to death all the 

y long. We are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter, l 

But in all these things we overcome be- 
Cause of Him that hath loved us.” 

Indeed your faith is the victory which 
overcometh the world. By your stripes will 

modern world be healed. 
4 Peter's successor, who is Pius, spoke the 
eepest sentiments of our own hearts when 
sald to you: “We embrace you with a 
Special love and we kneel to kiss your chains.” 


Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 20 and 27, 1953, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I had inserted in the 
Recor the text of an article relating to 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., of 
meapolis, which had appeared in Col- 
lier's magazine in its issue of Septem- 

r 29,1951. The article contained cer- 
tain references to a Mr. Charles Green. 

In the interests of fair play, on March 
19, 1953, I inserted Mr. Green’s refuta- 
tion in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 


Tam happy now to complete the record 
adding the Charles Green: Correc- 
tive Statement, which Collier's published 
at page 12 in its issue of January 8, 1954: 
In an article appearing in the September 
1951, issue of Collier's relating to the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co., of Minneapolis, 
reference was made to Charles Green. 

Mr, Green, a substantial stockholder of 
long standing of the transit company, com- 
menced a proxy fight in 1949 to install new 
management in the belief that a change was 

y both in the interests of the com- 
Dany and its stockholders. In this he was 
Successful, 
The article, which described Mr. Green's 
Orts, as president of the company in 1949, 
to put it on a paying basis, incorrectly 
charged him with saying, “The public be 
damned.” 


There were several references in the article 
Bangsters and mobsters. There was no 
intent to imply, either in the article or in 
the announcement of the article that ap- 
Peared in a previous issue of Collier’s, that 
n, who has substantial interests in many 
large corporations, was either a gangster or 
€d up with gangsters, or that he at any 
time illegally carried weapons. The facts are 
the contrary. 
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A statement In the article that Green was 
a promoter “out to make a fast buck” was 
not warranted by the facta. Mr. Green at 
the time the article was published enjoyed 
a good reputation tn his business and home 
communities. 

Colller's regrets any embarrassment the 
article may have caused Mr. Green or his 
familly. 


The Catholic Press in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
vicious campaign of the Polish Commu- 
nist Government to stamp out all re- 
ligious liberty in Poland, and to 
throttle the Catholic Church is beyond 
description. A very enlightening article 
appears in the February 6 issue of 
America, written by Father Robert A. 
Graham, S. J., associate editor of the 
magazine. The article explains the 
great lengths to which the Communists 
are going in their attempt to destroy the 
church. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CATHOLIC Press IN POLAND 
(By Robert A. Graham) 


The Polish Ambassador pushed the sample 
copy across the desk. “This is Przeglond 
Powszechny, the monthly published by your 
fathers in Warsaw. As you can see, even 
Jesuits can still write, whatever you may 
hear to the contrary. There are many Cath- 
olic publications in Poland,” It was over 4 
years ago that the late Ksawery Pruszynski, 
Catholic journalist turned diplomat for the 
Communist-dominated regime, used this 
method to demonstrate the existence of re- 
ligious freedom in Poland, in an interview 
which took place at the Legation in The 
Hague in 1949. If what he said was at all 
true then it was only because the Commu- 
nist timetable for Poland had lagged behind 
that set for the other captive countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

An entirely different situation exists today. 
The liquidation of the Polish Catholic press 
by 1953 should serve to convince the doubters 
that such persecution is a hard reality. 

The recent publication of the May 8, 1953, 
protest of the Polish bishops to President 
Bierut has provided the free world with an 
exceptional look into the relationship that 
exists in modern times between religious 
persecution and the suppression of the free 
press. This document, which Cardinal 
Stritch has with good reason described as one 
of the most important ecclesiastical docu- 
ments in the history of the Catholic Church, 
became available shortly after the intern- 
ment of Cardinal Wyszynski last September 
26. The bishops accuse the Communists of 
a mad will to destroy the church. One of the 
five points of their indictment is headed: 
“Ruthless Destruction of the Catholic Press 
and Other Publications.” 

In March 1953, the bishops, 
nearly all Catholic publications were sus- 
pended—without explanation. The cause 
was not shortage of paper or any alleged 
crime, but merely orders from the highest 
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civil authorities. This decision, said the 
bishops, practically annihilated almost all 
the Catholic press, thus “depriving Catholic 
Poland of the last means of deepening its 
faith and of publicly expressing what it feels 
and thinks about God, Christ, and the Cath- 
olic Church.” For, they added, the right to 
voice free opinions over the radio and 
through the stage and films had been already 
suppressed. 

Before March the Catholic press had al- 
ready been subject to censorship and vex- 
ations whose manifest object was to cripple 
its effectiveness. Three government agencies 
worked together toward this end. The 
agency for the allocation of paper continu- 
ally alleged shortages, although government 
and anticatholic organs received all the 
paper they needed. The agency for distri- 
bution and sales played its own role of 
sabotage. Finally, the office of censorship 
for a long time exercised a severe and arbi- 
trary vigilance. It altered the tone of arti- 
cles by inserting new subtitles and, not 
content with blue-penciling long passages, 
even altered the text. 

In the realm of book publishing the result 
of the government’s policy was only too 
clear. The bishops noted that the govern- 
ment's own official Bibliographical Guide 
over the past few years shows the section on 
religious titles either void or containing 
only anticatholic publications or Catholic 
books from diversionist sources. Very sel- 
dom, they complained, has a serious, un- 
adulterated Catholic publication appeared. 

This discrimination against the Catholic 
press was compounded when the govern- 
ment showed special favor toward the so- 
called progressive Catholics, who, while 
ostentatiously claiming to be Catholic, are 
always found on the side of the government, 
even in the glaring instance of the regime's 
attempt to control church appointments, 
The bishops mentioned the group Today and 
Tomorrow, which works through two organs, 
the weekly Dzis i Jutro and the dally Slowo 
Powszechny. 


The originator of this group was Boleslas 
Piasecki, former head of the prewar extreme 
right, quasi-Fascist movement, ONR-Fa- 
langa. The Today and Tomorrow movement 
is not schismatic, though the Communists 
would like it to be thought so. Meanwhile 
the Government has accorded lt privileged 
treatment as a reward for its support. Its 
publishing enterprise, Pax, for which it has 
had no difficulty in getting paper, has gotten 
out an edition of the New Testament, along 
with books of devotion and works of ancient 
and contemporary Catholic writers. 

Another such movement among Catholics, 
much more suspect, is that of the patriotic 
priests, whose organ is the Citizen Priest, 
The Polish Embassy in Washington has re- 
cently distributed to the American public, 
a volume produced by the Central Priests’ 
Committee affiliated to the Organization of 
Fighters for Freedom and Democracy. This 
group is described by the Polish bishops aa 
having been set up upon the regime's initia- 
tive for the purpose of carrying on diversion- 
ist activity against the legal authority of 
the church. The bishops observe drily that 
the majority of the group have had the mis- 
fortune to run afoul of canon law or are 
at outs with their bishops. These people are 
now trying, with the aid of the secular au- 
thorities, to purify and reform the church, 
They attack the bishops and even the Pope, 
while propounding views that clearly point 
the way to schism and heresy. This, of 
course, is why they are supported by the 
Communist regime. 

From such quarters now come claims, via 
the Polish Embassy in Washington, that the 
Catholic press and publications enjoy equal- 
ity of treatment with the rest of the press 
in Poland. This would be true perhaps if 
Today and Tomorrow and Citizen Priest 
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could be considered Catholic movements. In 
their May 8, 1953 protest the Polish bishops 
vigorously denied them the right to so con- 
sider themselves. They are in reality used 
as diversionary forces working in a Catholic 
guise as instruments of the Communist re- 

Many of the participants seem to be 
sincere Catholics. But their organs cannot 
be counted upon to defend the church, as 
experience has shown. 

No wonder the Polish hierarchy burst forth 
with this protest: “The Catholic writer is 
the only one who is prohibited from freely 
expressly his opinions. Not only is he for- 
bidden to fight contrary opinions or other- 
wise enter into polemics, he cannot eyen de- 


fend his own or universal human beliefs - 


against most slanderous and harmful at- 
tacks. He cannot correct falsehoods which 
others have the full right to proclaim and 
spread with impunity.” This treatment 18 
in conflict with the Government's own 
pledge, contained in the accord of April 14, 
1950, to grant equal treatment to the Catho- 
lic press. Article 14 of that famous agree- 
ment, which the hierarchy still recognizes 
as valid although it has been repeatedly 
ignored by the regime, guaranteed to the 
€atholic press the same rights enjoyed by 
other publishing enterprises. Instead, the 
Catholic press has been accorded discrim- 
inatory treatment leading in the end to sup- 
pression or near suppression. 

The vigorous fight put up by the bishops 
for the freedom of the Catholic press shows 
how vital this force is in the survival of 
religion in modern times. The Polish 
bishops have yielded ground on many issues 
in recent years, out of a desire to find a 
modus vivendi with the Marxist regime now 
in power in Poland. Their right to an in- 
dependent press is one that ranks close to 
the right to educate youth itself. On this 
they have not yicided. On the other hand, 
the regime's final decision to liquidate the 
authentic Catholic press entirely is a con- 
fession that even a censored and harassed 
organ is too great an obstacle to antireligicus 
policies. Thus both parties have given sig- 
nificant witness that in modern circum- 
stances freedom of the press is inseparably 
linked with freedom of religion. 


: Radio Station’s Opinions Not Reflected in 
Commander Dixon’s Remarks Printed 
In February 2, 1954, Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
urary 2, 1954, I presented for the RECORD 
the speech of Thomas Dixon, national 
commander of the United American Vet- 
erans, which was delivered over radio 
station WUST on January 29, 1954. I 
should have added to this speech a state- 
ment of the radio station saying: 

The views and opinions as expressed by 
Commander Dixon via WUST broadcasting 
facilities were his own, and in no way do 
they represent the views and opinions of 
the management and staff of the radio sta- 
tion WUST. 


I think every radio station has this 
right regardless of what speaker ap- 
pears on their system, and I therefore, 
in the interest of fairness, add the quota- 
tion referred to above. 
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Canadian Press Reveals Determination of 
Canada To Build St. Lawrence Seaway 
on the Canadian Side, Regardless of Its 
Approval by the Congress of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the assertions made by advocates 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project that 
Canada is anxious for United States par- 
ticipation in building the St, Lawrence 
seaway, there is strong sentiment in 
Canada for an all-Canadian St. Law- 
rence seaway regardless of the action 
taken by the Congress of the United 
States, This fact is revealed in the fol- 
lowing news article written by John 
LeBlanc, Canadian press staff writer, 
and published in the January 21, 1964, 
issue of the Ottawa Citizen. 

The news article referred to follows: 
DESPITE PASSAGE IN UNITED STATES SENATE, 

ALL-CANADIAN Seaway STILL OTTAWA'S POL- 

icy—Joint JOB Is STILL POSSIBLE—OTTAWA 

May Haye To YIELD 


(By John LeBlanc) 


Canada is going to push for an all-Cana- 
dian seaway on the St. Lawrence River, Gov- 
ernment informants say, regardless of what 
the United States Congress does about the 
deep waterway. 

While this view clashes with United States 
administration thinking, the Government is 
understood to be prepured to press it as far 
as it can without knocking out the whole 
seaway project. i 

“We're going to hold out for a seaway 
built on the Canadian side of the river,“ a 
cabinet source sald. 

He indicated, though, that if it gets to the 
point where the United States Insists on the 
seaway with canals on the United States side 
as an absolute requisite to construction, 
Canada may have to yleid. 

“We would rather do that than wreck the 
project,” he said. 

The waterway is one of the top issues in 
Congress. Bills before the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate provide for United 
States participation in the $300 million navi- 
gation part of the $750 milllon power-ship- 
ping project. 

r ADOPTS BILL 

The Senate adopted a bill Wednesday 
night for United States participation by a 
51-to-33 vote, and Transport Minister Chev- 
rier commented that the number of Senators 
in favor shows “a change of heart” in the 
United States toward the project. 

“That is all to the ggod.“ he added, but 
“While that is a favorabie vote In the Senate, 
it still has not been passed in the House of 
Representatives.” He said he belleved passage 
of another bill, necessary to United States 
entry into the project, which is before the 
House of Representatives, may be “a little 
harder.” 

Under these bills, the United States Gov- 
ernment's obligation would be limited to 
somothing under $100 million as its part in 
the cost of navigation works past the inter- 
national rapids system on the river. The 
Canadian Government is prepared to invest 
up to 8300 million on navigation, Including 
some downriver from the Canada-United 
States rapids and in Canadian territory, 
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Antitrust Suit Against Pan American 
Airways Dumfounds Bigwigs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to # 
matter that has been before all of us 
from time to time. It is particularly ab- 
propriate now, I think, because of re- 
newed activities on the part of a power- 
ful and sinister lobby in Washington, & 
lobby that until now apparently 
known no leash. I refer to the both- 
sides-of-the-street operations of Pan 
American World Airways. 

It is a source of encouragement to 
those of us from the Midwest to note 
that Attorney General Brownell has pro- 
ceeded without fear or favor against 
competition-throttling activities of 
corporate giant, It is particularly en- 
couraging to note this in contrast to = 
way this airline was coddled by the Tru 
man administration. 

This is of particular interest, w 
Speaker, because of the wide influence 
and objectivity of a distinguished wast 
ington correspondent, Mr. Ray Tucker, 
of the McClure Syndicate. Mr. Tucks’ 
whose column appears in more than 250 
newspapers throughout the Nation, in- 
cluding leading newspapers in the 5 
west, has summed up the situation in 
column of February 2. I commend 
to the attention not only of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
but also to the attention of the Presiden? 
of the United States, the Civil Aero 
nautics Board, and those members o. 
the White House Staff who have con 
cerned themselves with aviation mat 
It should serve as notice to the 0 
dential aides and to the lobbyists wh? 
lurk in the halls of the Congress and th 
Commerce Department and other 5 
partments dealing with the subject o 
airlines, the alert Washington nor 
papermen will not be misled by th 
plethora of press releases and § 
ments; or even speeches before wom 
clubs. Those of us who fought out te 
election on the grounds of ridding Wash- 
ington of influence peddlers are espe 
cially encouraged to see the Eisenhower 
administration take on an adversary WhO 
struck fear into the very vitals of the 
New Dealers. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to €x- 
tend my remarks, I include the column b 
Mr. Ray Tucker, distributed by the Me- 
Clure Syndicate, and compliment Mr. 
Tucker on his objectivity and fair Te 
Porting. 

FLABDERGASTING Pan-Am Suit 
(By Ray Tucker) rt 

Wasnincton.—Attorney-General Herbe a 
Brownell, Jr., has dumfounded political e 
aviation bigwigs here in fling an autitrta- 
suit against the most powerful transpor 
tion lobby at Washington—Juan 
Pan American Airways and W. R. Grace & 4 
They are accused of monopolizing alr an 


tate- 
en's 
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Wa 
ca’? transportation between South Amer- 
and the United States. 
on the h its two-party system of influence 
ang eee House, Members of the Cabinet 
Ngress and key officials of both politi- 
e Banizations, Pan American has been 
throu © Stave off this suit since 1945, or 
Genes the regimes of former Attorneys 
ang on Tom C. Clark, J. Howard McGrath, 
talne ae P. McGranery. It also has ob- 
cisi five Presidential reversals of adverse 
Quan nS by the Civil Aeronautics Boards, in 
Browne three in the matter responsible for 
But eu's current prosecution. 
that his decision, together with reports 

CAB will again demand a breakup of 
American's alleged monopoly, indicates 
President Eisenhower insists on a new 

the transportation realm. 
leagy ower, however, ts now playing major 
tereg Pollties for the first time since he en- 
kerpa a White House. Among those flab- 
Bocre ted by Brownell's move are Commerce 
ray car? Sinclair Weeks and Robert Mur- 
tat mmerce Under-Secretary for Trans- 
lon, both Fan American friends. 
they ha before Brownell's announcement, 
Pryor d been asked to intervene by Sam 
Repub Pan American. vice president, former 
necti ican national committeeman for Con- 
Weep’ and GOP eastern treasurer when 
Pry Was national treasurer. 
frienae ias only one of Pan American's 
lean . On the Democratic side, Pan Amer- 
ode Louis A. Johnson, former Defense 
81g 900 Whose law firm once collected an 
roll oy tee from Trippe. It also has J. Car- 
man 1 e, Democratic national committee- 
Crats Or Arkansas. When prominent Demo- 
two Cold-shouldered Truman in 1948, these 
resul. d most of the campaign funds that 
Triad in victory over Dewey. 

Phe’s vast overseas expansion has re- 
contac largely from these rich Washington 
agains, In 1948, for instance, CAB ruled 
Artin his purchase of American Overseas 
States because it would lessen United 
Proy ed po Petition to Europe. Truman ap- 

the decision, but rescinded it upon 
Sonne ht reconsideration. Joseph 
test, ell, CAB Chairman, resigned in pro- 
tite 


Ugh 
Honoiul 
board 


com, 


that 
a 


en CAB held that there was scarcely 
trafic for even a single Seattle- 
u flight in 1948, Truman made the 
bene, Pan American for the run in 
u e cOn with Northwest Airlines. Tru- 
and Ren forced our ambassadors at Paris 
into th e to obtain Pan American's entry 
Italan ef Cities, although the French and 
rivalry yoovernments opposed any foreign 
Matic p OI the White House brought diplo- 
89, . 
5 — Was not surprising that, when a 
Atlantio „Snipping strike threatened to halt 
len travel several years ago, Pan Amer- 
Place a ced to a White House request to 
dervice Special plane at Margaret Truman's 
Burexep y recently, Senator Jonx W. 
State an new chairman of the Senate Inter- 
entertate Foreign Commerce Committee, was 
Swank ed at Tampico and Acapulco, two 
nend opdexican resorts, by Wilbur Morrison, 
sion, Cf Pan America's Latin American divi- 
over ICkrr’s committee has jurisdiction 


er 
Problems oreliga and domestic transportation 
Arca basis for Brownell’s suit involves Pan 
Pain, ns strenuous and successful cam- 
Ameria block through service from South 
val e, New York and intermediate cities 
it The Grace Co, is named be- 
America Shares joint ownership with Pan 
‘Ue was n of Panagra, which operates down 
ta Sant) Coast of South America from Miami 
ternatjo E9 and Buenos Aires, Bran In- 
Patiagra nal Airways has a line paralleling 
— We interest of economy, efficiency, bal- 
ence, Canpetition, and passenger conven- 
AB has issued three orders for a 
interchange. It decreed that Braniff 
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tie up at Miami with Eddle Rickenbacker’s 
Eastern Air Lines, which has the Miami-New 
York leg. It would have Panagra swap with 
National Air Lines, which files from the 
Florida resort to New York. 

But the two glants—Trippe and Ricken- 
backer—oppose this proposed division of ter- 
ritory and service with the little fellows, 
Braniff and National. Twice, they persuaded 
their erstwhile White House cronies, John 
R. Steelman and Matt Connelly, to get Tru- 
man to upset CAB’s ruling. Eisenhower re- 
cently returned a third decision for restudy, 
but without expressing approval or disap- 
proval. 


Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have received let- 
ters from my constituents concerning 
the proposed dam construction in Dino- 
saur National Monument in Utah. This 
indicated some opposition to the project 
among the voters I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress. 

I had known practically nothing about 
the project. Being alerted by constitu- 
ents, it of course became my duty to 
familiarize myself with the facts on both 
sides as best I could marshal them. I 
consulted with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Dawson] who was 
good enough to furnish me with copies 
cf a statement of his answering from 
the Utah viewpoint at considerable de- 
tail the arguments against the construc- 
tion of Echo Park Dam. 

In replying to my constituents I en- 
closed copies of Utah Congressman Daw- 
son's statement, requested that they read 
it carefully and then let me know the 
nature of their thinking after having 
gone into the arguments on both sides. 

This follows a pattern that I have 
found helpful to me on other occasions, 
It all adds up to dividing with my con- 
stituents the responsibility of thinking 
out the way I should vote as their rep- 
resentative. 

Alfred L. Putnam, of the University of 
Chicago faculty, writes: 

Dear MR. O'Hara: Thank you for your let- 
ter of the 25th of January, with the en- 
closure from Congressman WILIA A. Daw- 
SON regarding the construction of Echo Park 


The attitude of Congressman Dawson 
seems to be that those who question the 
wisdom of the proposed action are simple- 
minded do-gooders who would do better to 
stay away from matters with which they are 
not directly concerned, and which they do 
not comprehend. 

One of the things I would wish to exam- 
ine carefully is the recommendation by the 
Department of the Interior. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has direct interest in construc- 
tions such as these and may be indifferent 
to concerns other than those of flood control 
or irrigation. 

I am glad that you wish to consider the 
whole matter most carefully. 

Cordially yours, 
ALFRED L. PUTNAM. 
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From L. R. Nice and Margaret M. Nice, 
5725 Harper Avenue, Chicago, I received 
the following: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: Many thanks 
for sending us Mr. Dawson's letter, We 
have answered his statements point by point 
as you will see, 

Two excellent bills are before the House, 
H. R. 1037 would make Dinosaur into a na- 
tional park and thus give this superb region 
added protection. > 

H. R. 1038 reaffirms the intent of Congress 
that water developments shall not be con- 
structed within any national park or monu- 
ment. 

May we call your attention to two articles 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recornp: Devereux 
Butcher, “This Is Dinosaur,” and Gen. U, 8. 
Grant III. “The Dinosaur Dams Are Not 
Needed"? 

We are depending on you to defend our 
national parks, monuments, and forests from 
those who would despoil them. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. B. Nice. 
Marcarnt M. Nicz. 


The enclosure in the above letter fol- 
lows: 


Daars IN DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT 


An answer to the letter of January 6, 1954, 
to his colleagues of Representative WILLIAM 
A. Dawson, of Utah. 

Mr. Dawson states that some well-mean- 
ing conservation groups have launched an 
attack against the construction of Echo Park 
Dam within the confines of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument in Colorado and Utah, 
The tragic aspect of these attacks is that 
they are based upon emotion rather than 
facts, 

May we point out that those of us who 
wish to save our national parks and monu- 
ments for posterity have read many articles 
upon this situation during the last few years, 
articles written by people fully conversant 
with the values involved. One of us visited 
Dinosaur in 1953.— For the purposes of this 
letter we will quote from three recent publi- 
cations, all by well-known naturalists. 

Philip Hyde, 1952: Nature's Climax at 
Dinosaur. The Living Wilderness, No. 42: 
7-14. ‘The Hydes spent a month at Dinosaur 
in 1951. 

Fred M. Packard, 1954: Dinosaur Dams 
Again. National Parks magazine, 20:3-4, 
39-40. By the executive secretary of the 
National Parks Association. 

Fred Gunsky, 1954: Trouble in Dinosaur. 
Sierra Club Bulletin, 39:1-12. By the editor 
of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 

Mr. Dawson says that this project has been 
recommended after extensive and compre- 
hensive investigation. In reality, Secretary 
McKay has held no hearings at which the 
feasibility of alternate dam sites might be 
discussed with him and his staff. (Packard, 
p. 5; Gunsky, p. 3.) 

Mr. Dawson speaks of the treacherous 
river. Hyde (p. 13) writes of the thoroughly 
enjoyable and exciting adventure of the river 
trip. It offers a thrill not to be found else- 
where in our national parks. The folbot 
trip down the Yampa is a safe and superla- 
tive experience, In 1953 the Sierra Club 
conducted several large parties, including 
children, down the river in perfect safety. 
(Packard, p. 3.) 

Mr. Dawson presents 5 fictions of the op- 
ponents of the dams, answered by 5 facts. 

1. Fiction: That the dam would flood 
the famous dinosaur fossil beds. 

All three of our authors plainly state that 
the fossil beds would not be involved. 

2. Fiction: That the dam would flood the 
monument and destroy forever its scenic 
value.” 

Mr. Dawson insists that as long as the 
peaks of the canyon gorges would protrude 
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above the reservoir, the dam would hardiy 
affect the grandeur of the scenery. 

The rest of us think otherwise. “It is not 
the inundation alone that would cause this 
damage, but the inevitable havoc caused by 
such things as construction machinery and 
power facilities. Whatever secondary rec- 
reational values might exist after construc- 
tion, the primary values far which the area 
was reserved would have vanished.” (Pack- 
ard, p. 3.) 

“3. Fiction: That the dam would inter- 
fere with the development of the monu- 
ment.“ He claims that the monument “is 
99 percent inaccessible to the general pub- 
lic.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyde visited nearly all the 
monument in their passenger car (p. 14), 
Gunsky writes in regard to the reputed in- 
accessibility of the canyons: “A modest ap- 
fropriation would correct this and permit 
conservative improvement of existing roads. 
So far Dinosaur has been appropriation- 
starved. Mr. McKay has asked for $21 mil- 
lion for study and development of what re- 
mains of the monument after destruction 
by damming. A small fraction of this would 
be more than adequate for access and fa- 
cilities if Dinosaur is saved! (p. 7). 

“4. Fiction: That the dam would invade 
the monument and violate national-park 
precedents.” His fact is that when Dino- 
saur was enlarged Park Service representa- 
tives promised residents of the area that 
the enlargements would not interfere with 
power and water projects in the river can- 
vons.“ 

The truth is that another project —the 
Brown's Park project—bad been proposed; 
this Involved a small-area at the extreme 
northern end of the monument. This was 
abandoned by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
but if it had “been carried out, it would 
have been a simple matter to have excluded 
it from the monument, and the magnificent 
canyons now threatened would have re- 
mained unharmed.” (Packard, p. 39.) 
One of the most dangerous features of the 
proposed scheme lies in the threat it pre- 
sents to all our national parks and monu- 
ments, 

“5. Fiction; That alternate damsites out- 
gide the monument are just as good.” His 
fact is that any alternate site would in- 
crease the evaporation loss of water 
by from 160,000 to 200,000 acre-feet of water 
annually.” 

Many alternate damsites are available and 
better. Gon. U. S. Grant II has worked out 
u counterproposal which would store more 
water and cost far less; it would also evap- 


orate less considering the extra storage, 


(Gunsky, p. 9.) 
To sum up: the dams in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument are completely unneces- 
They would destroy a uniquely wild 
and beautiful treasure belonging to all the 
people and to posterity. The whole project 
is a most iniquitous attack upon our Na- 
tional Park System. 
L. B. Nice. 
MARGARET M. NICE. 
Cmcaco, Itt. 


Treasury Secretary Talks Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 


George Humphrey, our Secretary of the 
Treasury, is given to good hard sense 
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and sound reasoning, Speaking to our 
combined House and Senate Committee 
on the Economic Report, Mr. Humphrey 
replied to the charge that the adminis- 
tration’s tax proposals are more favor- 
able to big business than to the small en- 
terprise. In no uncertain terms, the 
Secretary reemphasized the one basic 
truth which a good many Democrats 
keep forgetting. 

His words are worth quoting, whenever 
someone talks about overproduction and 
underconsumption. Production,“ he 
said, “is the goose that lays the golden 
egg. Payrolls make consumers.” 

Let no one forget this truth. Consum- 
ers consume because they have jobs. 
They have jobs only because there is pro- 
duction. Without it, there can be no 
possible maintenance of the American 
economy. Without the American econ- 
omy, there can be no world stability. 

It is as simple and fundamental as 
that. 


New Inventory Plan Brightens Timber 
Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as part of these remarks the second 
article on timber, a leading product in 
the Northwest, written by Merlin Blais 
and appearing in the Portland Orego- 
nian under date of December 21, 1953. 
In this second article Mr. Blais discusses 
the value of a new timber inventory 
plan. The article follows: : 

New INVENTORY PLAN BRIGHUTENS TIMBER 

OUTLOOK 
(By Merlin Blais) 

Tree-falling crews are biting deeper and 
deeper into the dark Douglas fir forests. The 
patchwork of their labors, viewed from an 
airplane, stretches almost to timberline at 
many points along the snowy Cascade Moun- 
tains, 

How much timber is left? Are the loggers 
leading the principal industry of western 
Oregon and Washington to an early invalid’s 
bed by fattening it improvidently now from 
a limited resources cupboard? 

Industry leaders insist they have learned 
well the bitter lessons from “cut and get out” 
practices in other regions and by-gone log- 
ging arens. But they admit the annual log 
harvest is clearing off as much as 350,000 
acres of timber a year—more than the entire 
area of Portland and Multnomah County. 


OLD GROWTH DWINDLES 


The magnificent old-growth stands have 
dwindled to less than one-third of the 26 
million acres considered to be forest land in 
the Douglas fir region. That remaining 
8,250,000 acres or less of virgin forest about 
equals Lane, Douglas, Coos, and Curry Coun- 
ties. 

It's a mighty industry that's been utilizing 
Northwest timber. Last year value of wood 
products in the two States reached nearly 
$1,900,000,000. Compare that to Pennsyl- 
vania’s mineral output, including oil and 
coal, which barely topped $1 billion in 1949. 
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Douglas fir and intermingled snccies 87 
big sticks in the Nation's economy. TUE 
contribute nearly 30 percent of the limbe 
almost all of its softwood plywood, mo 
than 90 percent of its wood singles, ont 
fifth of its poles and piling, one-fiith of * 
wood pulp. 

NEW INVENTORY UNDER WAY 


But what has been the cost to this ares“ 
chief resource? In terms of old-growth ti 
ber, quite considerable. In 1945, Feder 
foresters estimated commercial tim 
stands at 439,070,000,000 board feet, YO 
can figure 1 billion feet will build ahot 
110,000 houses, - A 

That was one third less than was figure 
for 1909, well before the Northwest lum 
industry reached its prime. But it was st 
46 per cent of the primeval forest that co” 
fronted the first white sawyere who set Ù 
their pioneer mill 130 years ago. $ 

Washington sawmills reached their pes 
in 1926 with a cut of 7,546,239.000 board fe 
Oregon took over cutting supremacy in 19°. 
as Washington declined, and for sever 
years has topped its neighbor's record, LAF 
year, the Oregon log cut west of the Cascade 
was about 6,200,000, 000 feet. i 

But wait, the continuous faller’s ery © 
“Timber!" may not be quite as serious as! 
first sounds. A new inventory of the regi” 
now being compiled by the Pacific Northwe 
forest and range experiment station 
brightening the picture. 

SMALLER TREES TALLIED 

In fact, a first glance at timber estimat? 
for 20 years ago compared to those recent- 
made affords the startling thesis that despi” 
heavy cutting there is more timber toda’ 
One example is Cowlitz county, though It h 
two of the world's largest sawmills and mas 


- other wood industries. 


Recent reinventories for 14 Douglas f 
counties found saw timber stands amount 
ing to 7 per cent more than the 1933 surv“ 
showed. 

There's a catch, of course. Twenty yea 
ago cruisers ignored all trees less than * 
inches in diameter. Now they count tree 
down to 11 inches, because the market ne 
takes the smaller trees. 

If those 14 counties resemble the othe 
24 in the region, then the sawtimber i% 
ventory currently would amount to 584,00 
000,000 feet, enough to replace every home 
the country. 4 

And that’s a third more than the 19“ 
survey showed. 

The Federal agency points out, however 
that adjusting the inventory made in 1 7 
to present II-inch standards permits 
truer view of what's happening: In 20 yeah, 
sawtimber volume has actually decreas’ 
about 10 per cent, which representa the er 
cess of cutting over new growth within t 
size counted. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT FINDS MORS 
‘ TIMBFR 


Counties so far reinventorled are Clatsof 
Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, and Jof, 
phine in Oregon, and Clark, Cowlitz, Gras, 
Harbor, Lewis, Mason, Pacific Skamania, 3” 
Wahkiakum in Washington. 

The United States Bureau of Land M3, 
agement is substantiating these regio? 
findings on the 2,600,000 acres of forests * 
administers in the O. and C., Coos Bay was” 
road and public domain lands. 2 

Bureau of Land Management işs findi? 
20 to 40 percent more timber than had ef% 
been listed before. Its inventory, booked 1% 
completion by 1955, indicates Bureau of Lag 
Management lands may contain close to 
billion board feet, one-third higher than w 
present estimate. r5) 

But how long will the virgin timber sva 
ply hold out? Don't the revised inventor’ 
only prolong the day of reckoning at 17 
prevailing high harvesting rate? ask 
pessimists. 
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it Plain arithmetic puts it at 45 or 50 years— 
wie assumes that the average annual cut 
Continue at the same pace as for the past 
Pi It will be much shorter, if cutting 
mues at 10 billion feet à year in the old 

h as it has In the past 4 or 5 years. 
bar the gloomy side, Nature often upsets 
Quoted 1872 Burt P. Kirkland, in his widely 
1946 study for the American Forestry 
the ciation, asserted old-growth stands of 
Just geo? were losing 3 billion feet a year 
from insects and disease. This more 

Offset the growth, 
WIND, FIRE TAKE TOLLS 


Ramer exceeding a full year's cut has been 
cua in the past 2 or 3 years by high winds 
beeti fires, and followup hordes of bark 
ly rana Logging schedules have been sharp- 
sibi vised to salvage as much of this as pos- 
€, but billions of feet of dead trees will 
reached before wood values are lost, 
stan esters favor cutting the old-growth 
Benne hot only for their product values but 
they are nearly dormant and easier 
Homme” natural enemies. They are a store- 
stana. it is true, but only a new growing 
rept d in their stead will actually add to the 
On's resource. 
ty niet barrier to full use of the old growth 
ck of access roads, and the problem 18 
Bripe in Federa! timber. Industry's No. 1 
Veste is that Federal forests remain unhar- 
10 d while private lands are being overcut 
€ep saws humming. 
t SECOND GROWTH RAIDED 
times plea for heavier sales of Federal 
Prog t and more roads to reach it, the wood- 
on Ucts industry states that the pressure 
Private stands is so great that too much 
Stugs 4, Fromth is being cut now. A 1945 
y indicated that 27 percent of western 
Th n's cut was in second growth. 
ture Ough this was by no means all prema- 
E cutting, it pains professional foresters 
age € extent that trees under 70 years of 
Der being cut. They want old-growth 
Your, to supply the raw material, to give 
On, stands a chance to reach maturity. 
to zu a broad scale, the region is endeavoring 
A new crops of trees on cutover lands, 
Cate Private and public, Goal of the for- 
Rt Ts is to put all forest lands into young, 
Weare stands, contributing to the region's 
th year after year. 


Communism at the Guatemala Gate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


art. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, while we 
© fretting about the advances of ag- 
abro ve and subversive communism 
evid ad, we sometimes look directly past 
to big of the same infiltration closer 
Tala ne. In Central America, Guate- 
has become a strange place indeed. 

of st October, our Assistant Secretary 
cla tte for Inter-American Affairs de- 
on ed publicly that Guatemala was 
Last Playing the Communist game. 
the December, an association studying 
hay Situation reported that Communists 
düse become so deeply entrenched in all 
misses of life in Guatemala that it 
thoat no longer be possible to eliminate 
ican peaceably. This week, two Amer- 
Gua Correspondents were expelled from 
temala as undesirable and persona 
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non grata to the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. 

There is real cause for alarm here. 
One of the basic premises of the Com- 
munist strategy is to obtain a foothold 
on the American Continents. In Brit- 
ish Guiana recently the appearance of 
a strong Communist Party occasioned 
quick action by the British Government 
to check its rise. The Guatemalan 
problem seems to be even more serious 
since it indicates a close cooperation be- 
tween the administration of President 
Arbenz Guzman and the Communists. 
Scmebody had better take a good, hard 
look below the border before we find a 
hornet's nest buzzing around our heads. 


Boom-and-Bust Philosophy Gives Way to 
Sustained Yield Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, as í have 
brought out in the House on many pre- 
vious occasions, timber is one of our 
greatest natural resources, of such great 
value not only to our daily welfare but 
to our national defense as well, that it 
is of vital importance that it be utilized 
without waste and in a way which will 
conserve the yield for future genera- 
tions. It is gratifying that not only our 
Government but industry itself is work- 
ing toward such conservative utilization 
of this valuable resource. 

Utilization with sustained yield is 
dealt with in the sixth and final article 
by Merlin Blais which appeared in the 
Portland Oregonian on December 25. 
1953. I include the article as part of 
these remarks. 

BooM-anp-Bust PHILOSOPHY Gives War TO 
SUSTAINED-YIELD PLAN 

Northwest communities with a timber base 
will continue changing as thelr nearby for- 
ests change. Those in southwest Oregon are 
likely to change the most—some rather pain- 
fully downward, others vigorously upward. 

This statement should startle no one, 
Western’ Washington went through the 
wringer 20 years or more ago, as old-growth 
timber in many areas gave out, leaving no 
transitional cushion. 

In northwest Oregon several communities 
just in the past year have felt a chill as 
their old timber dwindled. Prouty Lumber 
& Box, mainstay at Warrenton, has shut 
down. Engle & Worth closed at McMinn- 
vill. Vernonia worries over Long-Bell's plans 
for its major mill. 

LANE EXPRESSED WORRY 

Lane County, top lumber producer for 10 
years, has expressed worry about the future. 
More than 200 sawmilis there have cut more 
than 1 billion board feet in each of the 
past 8 years. It cannot continue that in- 
definitely. 

It's an old story to Portland, where few 
sawmills remain. Clark-Wilson, Eastern & 
Western, and others folded up years ago. 
A vigorous remanufacturing and plywood in- 
dustry has grown in their stead. 

Only 5 years ago sawmills of all sizes were 
estimated at 1,800 or more, Im 1951 the 
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estimate was about 1,300. Last year a pains- 
taking count showed 993. Plywood mills 
have doubled in that time to around 85, but 
this upsurge is believed at an end. 

A $20 rise in lumber prices would bring 
scores of sawmills back into operation, but 
the overall trend is downward. Hundreds 
have run out of sawtimber, and many others 
have only enough for perhaps 5 or 10 years, 
In many districts logging has continued, but 
for more distant pulp mills. 2 

LARGER HOLDINGS BOUGHT 


Meanwhile, the major companies are busy 
trying to create their own sustained yield 
empires, and some can see success on the 
green horizon. Since the 1930’s, permanent 
companies have bought up 1,500,000 acres 
or more from the counties, from firms that 
were liquidating and small owners. Most of 
this was without merchantable timber, but it 
was tree-growing land. 

This trend to larger, fewer holdings was 
pronounced, for example, in lands lying east 
of Willapa and Grays Harbors and west of 
Centralia. During the lumber boom of the 
twenties, more than 30 mills and camps were 
strung along the South Bend branch railroad 
west from Chehalis. For years now it has 
been a route of ghosts, with only a few towns. 


NEW TREES GROWN 


The lands are growing a new crop of trees, 
but for only a half-dozen large companies. 
And when the loggers return, the long string 
of little sawmills will not. Logs will go out 
by truck or rail to large, permanent process- 
ing centers, such as Raymond-South Bend, 
Aberdeen-Hoquiam, St. Helens-Longview, 
even to Puget Sound. 

Timber economists foresee a similar trend 
for western Oregon. Generally, the industry 
gravitates to larger processing centers in- 
tegrated for use of all kinds and grades of 
wood. On the average, timber ownerships 
will be larger and, of course, fewer. 

In the next 20 years, Oregon processing is 
likely to develop most rapidly in such cen- 
ters as Eugene-Springfield, Coos Bay-North 
Bend, Roseburg, and Medford. Small towns 
that have boomed in the past 15 years gen- 
erally will not keep pace, and some will lose 
their sawmills entirely. Lacking integra- 
tion, the latter will be unable to compete 
for outside timber. 


$ TRUCK HAULS LONGER 


Increasing utilization and growth of re- 
manufacturing both favor the integrated 
wood processing center. The logging truck 
makes longer hauls practical. One forester 
visualizes sorting ponds at such centers that 
will shunt logs 30 or 40 different ways, de- 
pending on best usage. Many different 
plants will take these logs and squeeze the 
utmost in values out of them. 

Fewer timber centers do not mean fewer 
jobs for the region. More use means greater 
payroll for each 1,000 board-feet of har 
logs. Grays Harbor has 1,500 more people 
working in wood products now than in its 
logging prime, though it is using only about 
one-third of the volume of logs. Longview 
is moving in the same direction. 

Oregonians frequently assert their State is 
losing many processing jobs in the quanti- 
ties of logs and rough lumber being trans- 
ported north to Washington mills, The 
record keepers, however, say the net loss to 
Oregon is about 200 million feet a year, con- 
siderable but not serious. 

In Washington and the Willamette Valley, 
the greatest industrial change has been to 
pulping. Such plants are costly, but there 
are more than 30 now and the number will 
grow. 

For southwest Oregon this trend is limited 
under present techniques by an inadequate 
fresh water supply. Plans for a big pulp mill 
on Coos Bay were suspended because streams 
are so low in summer, Wells are being con- 
sidered, s 
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Water supply and stream pollution are 
problems that deter pulp developments in 
the Umpqua and Rogue Valleys, too. Hard- 
board manufacture holds promise for these 
areas, but the market for pulp and paper is 
far greater. 

Chips are going out from Coos Bay and the 
Umpqua Valley in considerable quantities, 
but the freight disadvantage becomes 80 
great that no chippers have been installed in 
the Rogue Valley. 

OPERATORS HANG ON 

A trend to integrated centers does not spell 
doom for small operations; in fact, it has 
encouraged small remanufacturing plants in 
such centers as Grays Harbor. 

Many smaller sawmills will survive in good 
shape, depending on how completely they 
can use or market their leftovers: Present 
competitive selling of Federal timber gives 
them a chance to continue after private old- 
growth is gone. 

Because it has become profitable to grow 
timber, dozens of smaller operators are de- 
termined to hold on. If stumpage is worth 
#25 to $30 per 1,000 board-feet, then average 
growth for this region amounts to $12 to 
more than $20 an acre a year. 

Chief difficulty, of course, is that timber 
can't be harvested every 1. 2 or 5 years. A 
corporation has the advantage in that it can 
wait better than an individual owner. 

Encouragement has come from several 
directions for the small owner, however, The 
Forest Credit Act passed by the last Congress 
permits banks in the Federal Reserve System 
to make loans with properly managed timber 
as collateral, 

How this can help an owner was strikingly 
illustrated in testimony for the bill by W. D. 
Hagenstein, Portland forester, He pointed 
out that the average tree with 10-inch dia- 
meter will grow to 12 inches in 5 years, in- 
creasing its wood volume by 44 percent. De- 
lay in cutting can be profitable, even if a 
loan is required. 

Logging itself changes in districts where 
giant old-growth trees disappear. Logs so 
great a truck can haul only one at a time 
wil be an uncommon sight some decades 
hence. Instead, a truck will be hauling 
a large number of smaller ones. 

OUTFITS TO BE SMALLER 


In the woods, falling equipment, tractors, 
cranes, and loaders will be smaller and far 
less costly. Logging scenes will more re- 
semble those of eastern Canada and the 
South where logs even 2 feet thick are rare, 

Job patterns change, too. One need only 
look to Western Europe's carefully tended 
forests to tell that thinning will become a 
wider practice here, This should mean stead- 
ier, year-around work for the woodsman, 
who can thin stands at lower elevations at 
times when snow preyents heavier logging 
higher up. 

In second growth timber, less wood will 
be of top lumber or plywood quality, less will 
be choice, clear, and knot free. That means 
more processing, more jobs to meet market 
requirements. Products that do not depend 
on size or shape of log will gain. 

TRANSITION UNDER WAY 


More wood will have to be taken apart 
and reassembled into useful products—that 
means more pulping, more paper, hard and 
soft boards, more cellulose and plastics, more 
chemicals. 

Transition is under way. The Douglas-fir 
region can expect many community disloca- 
tions but need not fear permanent decima- 
tion of its wood products industry. 


The present rate of cutting would reduce 


the prospect of 45 or 50 more years of old-- 


growth barveting, and place a greater strain 
on second-growth stands. The long-range 
outlook is bright, nonetheless. 

This region can find Inspiration in its 
fiercest competitor, the pine-growing South. 
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Twenty-five years ago its timber seemed ex- 
hausted. Today it produces nearly 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s lumber, and more than 
half its pulpwood—all from second, third, 
or fourth crops. 

Acre for acre, the Douglas-fir forests can 
out produce the South. 


Agriculture's Course in Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to a very inter- 
esting and informative address by John 
H. Davis, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, delivered at the annual Farmers’ 
Week program, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., on yesterday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1954. 

Mr. Davis discusses farm markets with 
emphasis on foreign outlets, pointing out 
that the latter are vital in terms of main- 
taining fair prices for our farm prod- 
ucts. The Department of Agriculture 
under the leadership of Secretary Ben- 
son and such men as John Davis is highly 
deserving of commendation for its ef- 
forts to expand foreign markets for 
United States agricultural products and 
to strengthen our Foreign Service and 
trade program activities. 

Mr. Davis’ address follows: 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to 
visit with you and take part in your annual 
Farmers’ Week program. This is a very good 
time for us to consider some of the problems 
we face as farmers. & 

Here in Michigan, farmers are not only 
interested in agriculture but also in industry, 
Your agriculture and industry both are 
highly developed and interdependent.. The 
towns and cities are important market places 
for the products ffom your farms. At the 
same time, your industrial activity depends 
on a healthy agriculture not only here but 
throughout the entire country. The well- 
being of each is affected by that of the other. 
Thus, there exists an interdependence that 
is vital to both. This interdependence be- 
tween agriculture and industry is natural 
and desirable. 

Today I want to talk with you about farm 
markets—with emphasis on foreign outlets. 
While our biggest market is at home, our 
foreign outlets are vital in terms of main- 
taining fair prices for our farm products, 
Even in the case of those farm products 
where only 3, 4, or 5 percent of our produc- 
tion normally moves abroad, failure to move 
this amount can materially affect our domes- 
tic price structure. It can even force us to 
step up the use of support programs in order 
to maintain price stability. 

Right now we are in a period in which 
international trade is undergoing a sharp 
readjustment. This readjustment is from 
the record total yolume reached during the 
recent war and postwar years to a more real- 
istic level of trade that may be expected in 
a world that is not embroiled in a shooting 
war. For us it is a readjustment down from 
our recent peak levels and our effort should 
be to see that we maintain a fair share of 
the total world trade. And we also need to 
work toward expanding that total. 
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Since the outbreak of World War II we 
have had a big bulld- up in production’ to 
meet foreign needs, This was on top of the 
expansion that was necessary to meet our 
own greatly increased requirements. Alto- 
gether, our agricultural output was boosted 
by 40 percent, This made it possible for 
our own people to be well fed and it also 
enabled us to help feed a large part of the 
hungry, war-torn world. The really big 
flow of food to people overseas took place 
following victory in Europe and the defeat 
of Japan. Because of war and postwar needs, 
we became tremendous exporters of fats and 
oils, dairy products, wheat, rice, cotton, and 
many other agricultural items, Some. of 
these such as beans, rice, dairy products, and 
vegetable olls were never before significant in 
our export trade. But because of the great 
need, and the fact that the United States 
was in the best position to meet that need, 
our production of these and other farm prod- 
ucts was vastly increased. 

During the 1951-52 marketing year our 
agricultural exports hit a record level of 
more than $4 billion. In value, this was 7 
times the pre-World War II level. But 
since that 1951-52 peak year, our agricultural 
exports have fallen off by 30 percent. In 
the meantime, our farm production has 
continued close to the high mark. This 
slowness of farm production to adjust down- 
ward reflects the rather high fixed cost struc- 
ture of modern farming. Frankly, much of 
our present problem in agriculture— the big 
accumulation of surpluses and lowered farm 
prices—is the direct result of the sharp cut 
in exports and our failure or inability to ad- 
just our output to this change in demand. 

As long as the countries of the world 
needed our products and had earned or re- 
served the dollars to pay for them, we had 
no difficulty in making sales. A big part of 
the flow of goods from this country was 
financed by United States aid that was fur- 
nished in recent years to help friendly na- 
tions recover from the effects of war. How- 
ever, now most of the countries of the world 
have been able to restore or even increase 
their own farm output. Larger supplies of 
most farm products are again available to 
importers from a number of foreign sources. 
The result is that deficit producing areas no 
longer need to rely so heavily on the United 
States for their requirements of agricultural 
products, Moreover, most farm products 
now are available from nondollar sources 
which for many importers is more attractive- 
And because our exports have fallen off we 
find ourselves in a buyer's market even 
though the domestic demand remains up. 

But the problem of finding outlets for our 
farm products is broader than the farm prob- 
lem. Basically it is a matter of two-way 
trade which includes not only farm products 
but also industrial trade, gold shipments, in- 
ternational loans, investments, tourist trade, 
etc. 

Since the beginning of World War II the 
old trade pattern of the world has been dras- 
tically altered. The war has upset many 
things more than we realize, The postwat | 
years have brought additional changes. For 
example, the old standbys for earning dollars 
abroad such as rubber, silk, tin, and copper 
now meet very strong competition from other | 
products that have rapidly become accept- 
able as substitutes or replacements, New 
sources of supply and therefore new trade 
patterns have been developed for various ma- 
terials such as oil and iron ore which are 
being brought into this country to supple- 
ment our own production. Moreover, in var- 
jous parts of the world certain basic foods 
and fibers have been produced at excessiv® 
costs for security reasons. All of this has nad 
a profound effect and it has greatly chan 
patterns of production and trade. 

Where old standby items of international 
trade have lost out, it is necessary to have 
others take thelr place in order that the ex- 
change of goods and services between coun” 
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tries may be maintained. If international 

is to be on a lasting basis, it must flow 
Ona two-way street. This fact is quite often 
jretlooked. Each country must search for 
tems it can sell and buy in foreign trade. 
We, particularly, must seek items we can buy, 
Otherwise our goods will stay at home unless 
We choose to continue giving them away by 
Sift and grants. In the long run this, of 
Course, is not at all desirable either for the 
Biver or the receiver. 

In the nations of the free world we today 
the people more than ever concerned 
With improving living standards. These 

le are engaged in a struggle to promote 

and develop the opportunities that will lead 
la More desirable living conditions. There 
he le evidence that they appreciate the 
lp we have been giving them to increase 

Toduction and otherwise develop their econ- 

Mies. But it is already apparent that eco- 
nomic aid is no adequate substitute for in- 
vi tional trade. ‘Trade is necessary to pro- 
on the essential means for obtaining from 

hers those goods and services that cannot 

furnished or produced economically from 

‘OmMeland sources. We have a big stake in 

Of this, Because of our great capacity 
Produce, we necessarily must be inter- 
ted in constantly working to boost world 
trade to a high level. And in so doing we 
ased to see to it that we receive a fair share 

the total volume of that trade. 
h ically, our prosperity is dependent on 
righ Productivity and employment. There- 
7 as a Nation we cannot afford to cut 
Sant on our productivity. But high pros- 
unity for the Nation cannot long continue 
= reasonable price stability is main- 
— in agriculture. This is true both with 

Dect to domestic and world prices. 

Boe the International front the United 
ker held enough commodities off the mar- 
P of the world in 1953 so that the other 
boeing countries were able to move the 

£ bulk of their products at stabilized 
8 des. In other words, we heid the umbrella 

er the world markets. On the surface this 
looks foolish. But on closer sight it is ap- 
parent that we did not haye much choice 

t to help maintain price stability. Seri- 

ly depressed world prices would make all 
kal more difficult the task of maintaining 

farm prices at home. Failure to do this 
oe threaten the basic stability of our en- 

Country. x 
Lam optimistic that we can expand for- 

Outlets, This we can do by (a) pro- 
at ing sales through normal trade channels 
82 fair prices and (b) promoting exports 
1 and above normal amounts by accept- 

8 local currencies. 

5 truth is that we have not needed to 
h foreign sales for more than a decade 
that today we are not properly equipped 

td tooled to do it. An officer of one large 
q: concern which used to export sizable 
4antities recently told me that only one 
dieg remained on their staff who had occu- 
when responsible position 10 to 15 years ago 
da they were pushing foreign sales. To- 
og, they are attempting to redevelop their 
dutlets. But in order to do so they have 
train new men, develop foreign connec- 
a 58. nil pipelines with goods, and launch 
Tain, ing program. No doubt this case is 
Othe” typical, particularly of commodities 

r than cotton and wheat. 
tor ns Point is that there exist opportunities 

Moving more goods through the normal 
Wor ble of trade at a fair price provided we 
the hard enough at the task, Gradually 
fig Problems of dollar shortages will recede 
traga oling takes place with respect to the 
Place Pattern of the world. As this takes 
talas we must emphasize promotion to push 
taleg at a fair price arther tħan to expand 

by means of drastic price cutting. 
tary his budget message to Congress on Jan- 
Prog, 21, the President recommended a 3-year 
kara ann to move up to 61 billion worth of 

Products into consumption abroad, over 
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and above that moving through the normal 
channels of trade. This, I belleve, can be 
done. 

The objective is to develop new outlets in 
such a way as to increase the total food con- 
sumption within the participating countries. 
This, of course, requires mutual effort on the 
part of both the United States and the re- 
cipient. Also, if it is to succeed, there must 
be inherent within such a plan the seeds of 
economic growth and development. By this 
I mean that the local currencies acquired 
from the distribution of such food within the 
recipient country should be so used as to help 
that country to develop its resources, increase 
the purchasing power of its people, and thus 
lay the groundwork for an ever Increasing 
standard of living. In this way our food 
can be used to permanently help receiving 
countries and at the same time create con- 
tinuing markets for exporting countries. 

In his recent farm program message to 
Congress, the President also outlined some 
important recommendations for utilizing our 
agricultural surpluses and for developing 
market outlets. The President revealed that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of State, is organizing 
discussions with foreign ministers of agri- 
culture to exchange views and develop ideas 
on the use of agricultural surpluses and 
stockpiles. This is being planned on an in- 
formal basis. Also, the President mentioned 
the sending of a series of trade missions 
from the United States to various parts of 
the world—Europe, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica—to take a first-hand look at the pos- 
sibilities and see what can be done to work 
out some effective answers to the foreign 
trade problem. Private traders will be urged 
to supplement this by stepping up thelr own 
efforts to expand the sale of United States 
Products at a fair price. 

The problem of expanding exports of farm 
products has to be approached on a com- 
modity-by-commodity and a country-by- 
country basis. There is no simple formula 
that can be followed since many factors in- 
fluence trade in any particular commodity. 
That is why with each product it is Impor- 
tant for us to be on a constant lookout for 
the limiting factors that may restrict the 
flow of goods. Once we know what the trade 
block is and how it operates, we are in a good 
position to see what can be done to over- 
come it. 

I think we can be somewhat optimistic 
about our foreign trade prospects, In the 
first place world population is increasing 
it is now about 15 percent greater than be- 
fore World War II. This means more people 
to feed. clothe, and house. While the world's 
agricultural production during the last 3 
or 4 years made material advances, there 
are indications that the present high total 
outturn is leveling off. Thus, it appears that 
for the near future, at least, if per capita 
food and fiber consumption is to continue 
even at about the present level, a smaller 
portion of the world's supply outside of 
North America may be moving in interna- 
tional trade, 

We have already demonstrated that our 
surpluses can be helpful to other countries 
in need. Vast quantities of our surplus farm 
products have been supplied as gifts and 
grants or else sold at a token price to aid 
hungry people in various parts of the world. 
Last year, for example. we agreed to make 
available up to 1 million tons of our sur- 
plus wheat to alleviate starvation and mass 
suffering threatened by famine conditions 
in Pakistan. More than 600,000 tons of that 
Commodity Credit Corporation wheat have 
already been shipped. Also, Congress en- 
acted legislation last year authorizing the 
President to use up to §100 miilion of 
CCC commodities to meet famine or other 
urgent relief needs of friendly people. Un- 
der this authorization we have already sup- 
plied 45,000 tons of wheat to Bolivia, 10,000 
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tons to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordon, 
and 2,200 tons to Libya. Under different 
legislation, many millions of pounds of food 
products such as nonfat dry milk, butter, 
Cheddar cheese, and others have been do- 
nated to private welfare agencies for over- 
seas use. 


More recently, we have been selling some 
of our agricultural surpluses to foreign 
countries for their own local currencies. 
This was made possible last year by the en- 
actment of section 550 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. So far, the foreign currencies 
accepted for our products have been ear- 
marked as counterpart funds to be used 
within the particular country in carrying 
out the purposes of the Mutual Security Act. 
I belleye, however, that in selling our sur- 
pluses abroad for local currencies there are 
some opportunities for developing commer- 
cial export business above the existing nor- 
mal trade which have been largely over- 
looked. All of the possibilities need to be 
more fully explored by United States 
exporters. 


We now have had enough experience with 
section 550 and other related measures to 
indicate more clearly what our course should 
be in utilizing our surpluses and promoting 
foreign trade. Accordingly, President Elsen. 
hower, in his recent budget message to Con- 
gress, requested authorzation to use our 
agricultural surpluses in a program designed 
to tie In closer with our general program of 
economic ald and technical development, 
As I mentioned before, the President re- 
quested Congress to authorize for purposes 
of this program the use over a 3-year period 
of up to $1 billion worth of commodities held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Spe- 
cial safeguards are to be provided in the 
program so that any commodities shipped 
under its terms to a country will be for the 
purpose of expanding overall consumption. 
In this way usual marketings of the United 
States and friendly countries should not be 
displaced. 

Such a program as proposed by the Presi- 
dent contains many elements which I believe 
can help strengthen our own economy while 
contributing materally to a solid foundation 
for a stronger world economy. It offers the 
prospect of improving distribution and ex- 
panding consumption in various countries 
where necessary, Moreover, with a provision 
enabling us to accept foreign currencies in 
exchange for our surpluses, such a program 
could provide an additional means for en- 
couraging economic growth. Perhaps, under 
appropriate agreements, such currencies 
could even be used in a sort of revolving 
fund to encourage United States investors 
to engage in additional foreign enterprises 
in a way that would in efect supplement in- 
vestment dollars. The idea would be to per- 
mit a United States investor to use his in- 
vestment dollars to their fullest as working 
capital in the foreign country rather than 
have any big part of his dollars tied up in 
necessary land or buildings as would be the 
case in an industrial plant, forexample. But 
whatever is done, two-way cooperation will 
be needed between ourseives and each of the 
nations with which we may be dealing. I 
am confident that we can work together in 
making good use of any foreign currencies 
that may be derived from the sale of agri- 
cultural surpluses. In this there are some 
good opportunities through mutual effort to 
help both ourselves and cooperating coun- 
tries of the world. 

But relying on special measures to move 
surpluses that are already accumulated pro- 
vides only an interim answer for disposing 
of surpluses abroad. The big fundamental 
need is for a revival and further development 
of international trade through regular com- 
mercial transactions and procedures. This 
requires a freer system of trade and payments 
than we now have in the world; and for 
that we all must strive. 
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I am glad to say that in the Department 
of Agriculture there now is an emphasis 
greater than ever before to help private 
traders to expand foreign markets for United 
States agricultural products and to strength- 
en our foreign service and trade program ac- 
tivities. The spearhead of this Important 
work is the recently organized Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. There are five prinicipal 
types of market development activities to 
help private traders that will be carried out 
by this Service. They are: (1) Working with 
foreign governments and traders in matters 
relating to market preferences, trade restric- 
tions, foreign eschange, and discrimination 
against American farm products; (2) provid- 
ing first-hand information to American agri- 
cultural exporters and importers on market 
situations and trade opportunities; (3) 
bringing together American exporters and 
foreign importers under conditions favorable 
to trade; (4) analyzing and interpreting 
commodity and trade information for dis- 
semination to American agriculture; and (5) 
providing a comprehensive appraisal of for- 
eign production and competition. 

The main objective of all this work is to 
help strengthen and improve the flow of ag- 
ricultural exports through regular commer- 
cial channels, Also important in this con- 
nection is the foreign service and trade 
program activities which involve closer work- 
ing relationships with the network of 60 
United States agricultural attachés and 
officers who are stationed abroad. These 
individuals provide for American agriculture 
valuable information from all the principal 
agricultural producing and marketing arenas 
of the world. Moreover, the foreign service 
and trade program activities include partici- 
pation in international organizations and in 
trade and tarif conferences. In addition, 
certain responsibilities are carried out in 
connection with technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

Altogether, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice plays the role of American agriculture's 
eyes and ears abroad. It provides a continu- 
ing flow of helpful information on forlegn 
agricultural production and marketing con- 
ditions, It also provides a means by which 
American agriculture effectively can make 
known its own needs in connection with for- 
eign agricultural matters. 

In moving ahead under the Department of 
Agriculture's streamlined program for assist- 
ing foreign trading. we intend to leave no 
stone unturned to help maintain, recapture, 
and expand market outlets for our farm 
products and also contribute to improving 
the international flow of goods through 
commercial channels. With this in mind, we 
already have sent abroad a number of com- 
modity marketing specialists and still more 
soon will go to diferent countries. More di- 
rect measures are also being taken to stimu- 
late commercial exports. For example, sec- 
tion 32 funds which are derived from customs 
receipts, are being used to make payments on 
some products so as to enable United States 
exporters to be competitive in foreign mar- 
kets. This country is also participating in 
the International Wheat Agreement. But, of 
course, this quantity is limited and addi- 
tional wheat exports are needed. One use we 
are making of section 32 funds is to stimu- 
late commercial export sales of United States 
wheat to meet foreign requirements that are 
outside of the agreement. Another interna- 
tional agreement that was recently developed 
is one covering sugar, and we look forward 
to our participation in this plan as a means 
of bringing greater stability to world sugar 
markets. It also should aid in encouraging 
world sugar consumption, particularly in 
countries where the use of sugar is held 
don by various imposed barriers. 

And, of course, we are very much Inter- 
ested in the work of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
United States has been an active participant 
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in the FAO and what it Is doing for the 
benefit of world agriculture, ite trade, and 
the people in general. 

All of what we are doing in the field of 
foreign trade is aimed to help create the 
conditions necessary for making the best 
full use of our great productive capacity. 
The capacity to produce that we have here 
in the United States represents our biggest 
potential for providing a higher standard of 
living for all our people. We can and must 
make good use of it to keep our economy 
strong, healthy, and progressive. Other 
nations of the world are aiso interested in 
making better use of their capacities to pro- 
duce and to further develop thelr skills and 
techniques so as to raise living standards 
for their own people. In what is done to 
Jun the desires we and others have, there 
is plenty of room for greater cooperation and 
improved understanding in and among 
nations. In the accomplishment of our 
common objectives, we all face both an op- 
portunity and a challenge. 


H. R. 3300: Re Diversion From Lake 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former member of the House Committee 
on Public Works and a resident of Ohio 
which borders on the Great Lakes, I am 
no stranger to the problems arising from 
the provisions of H. R. 3300. In this con- 
nection, I submit the following: 

1. Diversion from Lake Michigan by 
Chicago Sanitary District fixed by Supreme 
Court decree: After exhaustive consideration 
of the evidence and of the rights of the peo- 
ple of the Great Lakes region, the Supreme 
Court of the United States fixed at 1,500 
cubic feet per second the amount of water 
which the Chicago Sanitary District may 
abstract from Lake Michigan. 

2. Waters of Great Lakes owned by all 
States (not only Ilinois) and Province of 
Ontario: The waters of the Great Lakes be- 
Jong to all the people of the Great Lakes 
area; not only to Illinois. The United States 
hos no proprietary interest in those waters 
and Congress has no legal right to divert 
those waters from the people of that area 
for the use of the people of another area, 

3. Present stage of Great Lakes levels 
downward: Although lake levels have been 
high for scveral years, the peak was reached 
in 1952. A downward cycle is underway. In 
1953 the general levels were about 7 inches 
Jower than in 1952. AN indications are that 
1954 will see a drop of an additional 6 inches. 

4, Effect of increased diversion contem- 
plated by H. R. 3300: The Supreme Court 
held that any diversion at Chicago has the 
same lowering effect upon ali the Great 
Lakes. Diversion of another 1,000 cubic feet 
per second would lower each of the lakes 
three-fourths inch. This lowering applies 
to the water levels at their low points as well 
as thelr high points. The result of diversion 
cannot be turned of and on like a water 
faucet. Several years are required for the 
ultimate effect to be reached, whether it be a 
lowering of the lake levels after diversion is 
started or a raising of the levels after diver- 
sion is stopped. If the diversion proposed by 
H. R. 3300 were started today, its full effect 
would not be reached unti) 1957, a year after 
the Corps of Engineers would be required 
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to report to the Congress on the effect of the 
Proposed additional diversion. | 

5. Effect of added diversion upon Great 
Lakes commerce; If all the vessels owned by 
members of Lake Carriers“ Association (con- 
stituting about 95 percent of Great Lakes 
tonnage under United States flag) had their 
safe draft reduced by three-fourths inch, the 
annual loss in carrying capacity would be 
more than 1,5 million tons of cargo. 

6. Relation of Great Lakes commerce to 
national defense: The cargoes carried over 
the Great Lakes are always important to the 
national economy and are of utmost im+ 
portance in times of war. For example, about 
8&5 percent of the tron ore used in the manu- 
facture of steel in the United States is trans- 
ported over the Great Lakes. 

7. Relation of lower water to safety of 
navigation: A lowering of the waters in thé 
Great Lakes by further diversion would in- 
crease the hazards of navigation as well as 
reduce the carrying capacity of the yessels- 
Rocks and shoals would come closer to thé 
surface, channels and turning basins would 
be made shallower and narrower and move- 
ment in and out of harbors would be made 
more difficult. Congress would soon be del” 
uged with requests for funds to deepen 
channels and harbors presently maintained 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

8. Control of Great Lakes levels Joint prob- 
lem of United States and Canada undef 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909: Under that 
treaty, Congress hns the obligation to coop 
erate with Canada in the preservation of the 
waters of the Great Lakes for purposes 
commerce and navigation. That obligation 
is not fulfitied by unilateral diversion which 
disregards the rights of Canada as well as 
the bordering States. House Concurrent 
Resolution 12 and House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 82 propose that the matter of the 
causes of the fluctuation in water levels 
the Great Lakes be studied by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and that the Com“ 
mission recommend appropriate remedies to 
the two countries, Those resolutions should 
pase—not H. R. 3300. 


A Revealing Reflection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I am referring to f 
statement from the U. S. News & Wor 
Report. 

The U. S. News & World Report says 
that the “period of the 1920's isn't out 
of the mind of today’s planners.” 
is revealing. I did not believe that any’ 
one who had lived through those harrow’ 
ing days would care to be reminded of i 
except for the few who profited at the 
expense of the many. This, to my mind: 
is what happened: a few prospered an 
Many suffered. 

There are many millions living toda: 
who have no recollection of that peri 
but to older people it was anything put 
a happy time. Iam one who remembe® 
it and I would not care to live through 
those days again. Now I am fearful 
that I might have to. Let this Gover?” 
ment think more of the people, the con” 
mon people—the masses of the peopl 
Unless they do that, we are in for ve 
tough times, 
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Sermon Delivered by Rt. Rev. John K. 
Cartwright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Th ursday, February 4, 1954 


Rass ROGERS of Massachusetts. 


axes Mr. 
r, under leave to extend my re- 
55 the Recorp, I include the fol- 
R 2 Sermon delivered by the Right 
— 3 K. Cartwright at the 
A „January 31, 1954, St. Mat- 
25 s Cathedral, Washington, D. C.: 
und ous raise a standard to which the wise 
hands nest can repair. The event is in the 
With a 3 
Washin these words, after the long debate, 
ot the ton invoked consent to the articles 
Words erican Constitution. With these 
aig Aa text let us seek out the deeper 
ölen aad of the impressive ceremony 
Women rings us here today as men and 
We 2 law and of religion. 
tion Wa dwell upon the direct applica- 
and 1 gave the words: that, when 
be thane Onest men do their best, God can 
us fatha to carry them further. But let 
What he think about the implications of 
Wen th matte There were wise and honest 
Conspirs that day. It was out of a noble 
t the 7 of those wise and honest minds 
what po stitution had been devised. It 
What the t was because their minds were 
and belie were and because they thought 
think of 8 certain things and did not 
Constitut, lleve certain other things. The 
t to = was to exist in virtue of their 
hich it 8 And it was to have the validity 
20 grater ame to have and for which we are 
tt ul, and the superiority for which 
n so famous the world over, because 
8 under God the moral superiority 
and belter wins validity of the thoughts 
Party they entertained that day. 
＋ alongside the Constitution, and 
Brown onur it. a great body of law has 
tory. 1 aot whether fundamental or statu- 
at law ba Sure you all believe that body 
to have nd its accompanying jurisprudence 
codes Ae high moral dignity among the 
888 he world, a quality of which you 
law nd. And that again is because your 
prudeneg en made for you and your juris- 
high m Worked out in accordance with 
extent 7981 and religious concepts. To some 
lator sta w may reflect the will of the legis- 
it a e will of his constituency. But 
ot bein ect merely will under penalty 
its dees the instrument of tyranny. In 
munit Per reaches the law of a free com- 
Of a po fects the thought and conscience 
be a p ole or else that people will cease to 
We 55 community. 
Justiy 3 of our legal inheritance, and 
ang proud of its traditions, American 
niques Pan, Of its philosophy, of its tech- 
Bu lts great representatives and the 
not to ce this law of which we are proud is 
toric taken for granted. It had a his- 
Place beginning and that beginning took 
Concept, en our ancestors had acquired new 
to mak s Of decency and justice and wanted 
concept, law for the application of those 


say is a deep abyss between our law and 
Watch ft the more primitive societies from 
tl hots all deriye, They and their law 
Brave 1 had merits, but they rested on 
der was deduncles of idea. For them mur- 
af compensated by the weregild. Life 
When Na of utility and had to be paid for 
a Teligig Oed. Our law rests solidly upon 
‘Ous conviction common to all of us: 
“Elven dignity of every human life. 
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For many of them slavery or serfdom were 
taken for granted: it was simply the way of 
nature that some should be better off than 
others and their law expressed this. In the 
states of Christendom this came to be in- 
tolerable. True, slavery was at first em- 
bedded in our own law. But this was a his- 
torical accident not acceptable to our con- 
science. Our law would not digest it and our 
society shook it off by force, For many of 
the ancients the inferiority of women was 
accepted in polygamy and other brutal in- 
stitutions, Our law has reflected in mono- 
gamy and in other ways the mind of those 
who came under the teaching of the Testa- 
ments. To the ancients the law of states 
was little better than the rule of successful 
vendetta, For us there has been maintained 
the supremacy of the state over private vio- 
lence, and a powerful drive towards the 
buliding of world peace has a history that 
dates at least from Charlemagne and that is 
now increasing toward the building of a true 
and effective international law. 

All thees things were ideas before they 
were law or could be law. They were great 
ethical concepts that made law and were 
not made by it. They came from the great 
moral and spiritual revolution which brought 
about Christendom. From this wonderful 
revolution in men's thoughts, rather than 
from technical superiority of statutes and 
procedures, came the moral greatness of our 
law systems. At bottom our law has its chief 
nobility, not because of borrowings from the 
Roman Code and not because of some racial 
capacity for law in our ancestry, but be- 
cause there has been a light lluminating our 
minds and Inspiring cur souls for centuries, 
a light that comes from the Holy Law of Sinai 
and from the sermon on the Mount of the 
Beatitudes. 

What was once necessary for the orlgin of 
our system of law remains necessary for its 
maintenance and survival. Its spiritual pre- 
suppositions made our law. If they are 
allowed to disappear, their disappearance will 
unmake it. Such a disappearance of the 
spiritual purpose and inspiration of our law 
is a real danger at the present time. At least 
three factors threaten it. 

First, the overuse of law's coercive power. 
Since society gives law the use of force, the 
attainment of some of Its ends is very direct 
and drastic. This tempts the dreamer who 
cannot wait till men shall waken to his 
dreams. His dreams are golden. They are 
for the good of men. Therefore men must 
be forced to accept the good he dreams for 
them. Since law in its execution is charac- 
teristically swift, therefore law seems the 
golden means for the realization of the 
golden dreams. 

But law was not made to accomplish every- 
thing. Its coercive power is good only when 
it is limited. Apply it to everything and 
you destroy the nature of the benefits which 
are good only so long as they are free. Apply 
it to everybody and the good you seek to do 
them will be poisoned because you force it 
on them. Law will awake hatred, instead of 
veneration. Now, law can bear with the 
hatred of the criminal. It cannot do with- 
out the veneration of the citizen. Fear of 
law is one thing and belongs to the evil 
fringe of the community. Veneration is 
quite another. It is the spiritual tribute 
paid to law by men whose souls are free. 

After the overuse of law comes a second 
inward danger: forgetting the spiritual pur- 
pose of law by forgetting the spiritual nature 
of man. 

Sometimes the forgetfulness comes from 
the strain of professional life. A lawyer or 
a Judge is so busy as to have little time to 
contemplate the true philosophy of his pro- 
fession. In this case it is mere forgetfulness, 
but even this has its dangers. 

In other cases, leisure for thought exposes 
men to the influence of bad thinking com- 
ing from sources outside the law. Some 
think of law as only an instrument of the 
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prevailing force in society, the lever of power 
for a majority, or for an elite, or for the abler 
minority, or for the better race, or for those 
who represent the future. Others think 
wrongly about man's very nature. For them 
he is matter, not spirit, only, as has been 
said, a more intricate and highly trained 
baboon. For people who think of man that 
way, law is, of course, only an engine for 
controlling man. Instead of being the en- 
lightened servant of man’s nobler use, law 
becomes the weapon and the tool of the 
dictator. 

We all know how the dictator has thrust 
his hideous presence upon our time. A cen- 
tury in other respects the most enlightened 
has been the most blasted by this evil thing. 
And no one thing has been more helpful to 
this defilement than the prevalence of wrong 
thinking about the spiritual nature of man 
which has led to the misprision of the spirit- 
ual purposes of law, 

So far our own country has escaped the 
unwelcome presence. But the servants and 
llegemen of the dictator are busy among us, 
contriving to distort the very constitutional 
provisions for freedom into means for the 
destruction of freedom. In many ways the 
real struggle must be against these conspira- 
tors who are found in every channel of our 
communications and who have been well 
described as “vicious and ignorant children 
engaged in picking the mortar out of the 
foundations of society.” 

The first two dangers apply particularly to 
the lawmakers. The third alms directly at 
the citizen who must acknowledge and sup- 
port the law. It is the massive and per- 
sistent force of propaganda called commu- 
nism aiming at the destruction of citizen- 
ship by the corruption of the spiritual mind 
of the citizen. This effort is not left to the 
spontaneous care of volunteer enthuslasts. 
It is supported by a military draft over a 
large part of the world’s population, by a 
taxation over immense portions of the 
world’s production, by a fanaticism of ma- 
terlalistic purpose, by an Independence of 
any restraints of charity or justice, by a 
power of seduction and appeal to superficial 
selfishness, by a faculty of overriding the 
instincts of patriotism and family affection, 
by a complex of effectiveness that the his- 
torical experience of the world could not 
anticipate—and all this force plays dally on 
the citizen of all nations which still have a 
free law. 

The situation {s of the gravest. Yet Its 
very gravity has caused us all to be less 
superficial than we were likely to be before 
these things came over us. Today more than 
ever before we think correctly and wisely 
about the value of the heritage we possess. 
Your presence here today is an example of 
what one historian has said: “If the tide of 
history has carried our Nation to the moral 
and political leadership of that international 
society of Christendom in which we were 
cradled, there is placed upon us the august 
Tesponsibility to guard and conserve the 
world of law and freedom. We approach the 
task with reverence”—(Ross Hoffman). 

In thus bearing testimony to the high re- 
spect in which you bear your noble profes- 
sion and to the faith you have in God's 
guidance and protection, I am sure that you 
are heartened by one circumstance of today's 
Red Mass. I know that I can speak for our 
people in Washington and for their chief 
pastor, Archbishop O'Boyle, who offers the 
holy mass today in joining with you in this 
sense of encouragement at the spiritual lead- 
ership of cur Chief Magistrate. 

President Elsenhower, the constitutional 
duties imposed on you are very heavy ones, 
To them you have added that of giving your 
follow countrymen a good example in pay- 
ing homage (and not only on this Sunday) 
to the God who hath made and preserved us 
a nation. We pray that He may grant you 
wisdom and strength for many great achieve- 
ments. And we know that when history 
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records them it will put among them the 
fact that you have given your people this in- 
valuable example. 

So, dear friends, under this leadership we 
shall now continue with the holy sacrifice 
of the mings, and we shall all ask that God, 
who has made our Nation great and {ree may 
keep it great and free and that He may make 
us all servants of His high providence for 
the country He has giyen us to love. 


The Rosenberg Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
I THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial com- 
munication entitled “The Rosenberg 
Case,” which was published in the Com- 
monweal of December 13, 1953. De- 
ecribed as an American view of the con- 
viction and execution of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, it is a masterful de- 
fense cf the American judicial system 
and the protection it provides for the 
innocent. The contributor is the dis- 
tinguished bishop of the Salt Lake 
Roman Catholic diocese, the Most Rev- 
erend Duane G. Hunt. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sarr LAxx Crry, Uran. 
To the Eprrons: 

In the Commonweal of August 14 there 
Was published an article by Robert Barrat 
in which he expressed frank disapproval of 
the conviction and execution of Julius end 
Ethel Rosenberg. He stated what was called 
the French view. I now wish to state 
through the Commonweal’s columns, what I 
Gesignate as an American view. 

Let me point out to begin with thet M. 
Burrat's criticism of the termination of the 
Rosenberg case goes beyond a regret that 
mercy was not shown. There were other 
persons, both here and abroad, who had 
hoped and asked for clemency. They feared 
that the execution would atir up resentment 
in other countries and would give the Com- 
munists a welcomed opportunity for their 
hypocritical complaints. They were of the 
opinion that the granting of clemency would 
do only good. This point of view, however, 
regardless of how sound or unsound it may 
be, is not pertinent to M. Barrat's criticism, 
Jor the all-sufficient reason that it was not 
merely mercy that he asked, it was justice, 
In other words, along with many of his 
feliow countrymen, he decided that the 
Rosenbergs were innocent. 

Throughout his article there are convinc- 
ing indications that he falls completely to 
understand us Americans, It may be well 
for us to Indicate that we cannot under- 
stand him. That Frenchmen, reading merely 
Frees accounts of a trial in this country, 
considered themselves capable of passing a 
verdict contrary to that of our courts is a 
truly remarkable phenomenon. We cannot 
understand how they can, consider them- 
selves more honorable than our judges or 
more sensitive to the demands of justice. 
We cannot credit them with being better 
students of criminal law or of being more 
capable of interpreting testimony in Ameri- 
can courts, And sọ we are amazed when 
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they elevate themselves to a pedestal of 
judicial omniscience. 

In his criticism M. Barrat referred to an 
article published in the New York Times, in 
which the author presented what he con- 
sidered to be valuable evidence in favor of 
the Rosenbergs. M. Barrat was deeply um- 
pressed by this article; so also were his ſel- 
low citizens, the article having been re- 
printed throughout France. Assuming for 
the moment that the article prerented valid 
and relevant testimony, does he imagine for 
a mement that the judges of our courts had 
ignored it? Or does he think that they 
could not comprehend its contents? May 1 
ask, also, if he happened to read the state- 
ment of the defense attorncy which was 
made immediately after the close of the trial 
in the lowcr court? In this statement the 
defense attorney said that his clients had 
had an eminently fair trial. Was this state- 
ment copied in the French papers and car- 
ried to the French people? 

We can understand that Christians in 
France, as well as other countries, were dis- 
turbed by the Rosenberg case. The French 
have Communists in their midst, far too 
many for national security, The Commu- 
nists are trying by all the diabolical devices in 
thelr repertoire to seize control of France 
and destroy her. We can understand, there- 
fore, M. Barrat's fears that the execution of 
the Rosenbergs, giving the Communists an 
occasion for a new outburst of fury, would 
make more difficult France's dealing with 
them. We can understand, furthermore, 
that as the result of such fears M. Barrat 
hoped that the Rosenbergs would be acquit- 
ted, or, at least, that the sentence would be 
commuted to Imprisonment. Up to this 
point we can go along with him. But he 
does not stop there; he went far beyond and 
pronounced a judicial verdict. From fears 
and hopes it is a long step, and one wholly 
Mlogicnl, to pass over into the realm of jus- 
tice, Yet M. Earrat took that step boldly, 
ceclaring to the world that he believed the 
Rosenbergs to be Innocent. It is precisely at 
this point that we must part, company. 
There is no possible reconciliation between 
his thinking and ours. 

In his article M. Barrat noted that we 
Americans baye confidence in our courts. 
His words are: “We are told that the Amer- 
ican public has absolute confidence in the 
Judicial system and remained comparatively 
indifferent to the outcome of the case. But 
such is not the French view.” Use of the 
word absolute“ makes his statement too 
strong, No one of us would pretend that our 
judges gre infallible. It is more correct to 
say that in criminal cases we have a prac- 
tical confidence in the final decistons of our 
courts, so much so that we accept their de- 
cisions as the best that can be reached by 
human tribunals. We know that every pos- 
sible effort is made to safezuard the rights 
of the accused. He is presumed innocent 
until proved guilty, the burden of the proof 
being wholly with the prosecution. We know 
furthermore, that after a man's conviction in 
n lower court full opportunity is given him to 
register complaints, to ask for a new trial, 
and to appeal to higher courts. Even after 
a sentence for punishment has been pro- 
nounced he may be able to find grounds for 
requesting a delay. Afterall his appeals have 
been weighed by a higher court and a final 
decision is handed down, we do not doubt 
the justice of that decision. Even if our 
Own private opinions originally hnd been 
different, we would hesitate to express a pro- 
test. With at least a modicum of humility 
we recognize that the courts are better in- 
formed about the merits of the case than 
we as private citizens are and better quali- 
fied to make the decision. 

M. Barrat says that this not the “French 
view.” Presumably he expects us to form 
an opinion about the guilt or innocence of 
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the accused in each important caze end 
then, if the higher courts decide contrarily, 
to raise a storm of indignant protest. In 
the Rosenberg case, evidently he expected us. 
as private citizens, to decide that the nc- 
cused persons were innocent. He expected, 
furthermore, after the Anal decision of guilt 
had been reached, that we would demand in 
vehement protestations that the convicted 
persons be released. Perhaps that is the way 
he would have nected in France. That is his 
business, not ours; it is not for us to in- 
struct him about how to regard his courts: 
By the same token, however, and for the 
sake of mutual rcepect, it would be well for 
him not to instruct us about how to regard 
our courte, 

In his article M. Barrat reproaches us for 
the stays of execution and the delays tn the 
Rosenberg case. Is it impossible for him to 
understand, as we do, that the stays of exe- 
cution were requested by the defendants and 
were granted in order to give them every 
possible opportunity to expose a mistake in 
their conviction? Far from complaining 
about these delays, the purpose of which he 
completely mirrepresentse, he should applaud 
them as indicative of a sincere desire to avol 
injustice, 

In a criminal case in the United States the 
machinery of juetice moves slowly, Nowhere 
ejec in the world are so many opportunities 
given a defendant to ask for new trials, to 
appeal for rehearings, to present one tech- 
nical excuse after another, and to find bis 
way eventually to the highest court. We 
hold to this procedure, slow though it 18. 
We would not change it, the reason being 
that we wish to use every reasonable precau~ 
tion to save an innocent person. We mu 
prefer that a dozen guilty criminals be fre 
than to condemn even one person who 15 
innocent. To most observers in other coun- 
tries, our Judicial procedure appears too slow 
and cumbersome, All we can ask is that 
they try to understand our extreme desire 
not to punish the innocent. And as for Me 
Barrat and his fellow citizens in France wh? 
have condemned us for doing what we 8? 
studiously try to avoid, we insist that they 
should examine our judicial procedure before 
undertaking to puss Judgment upon it. 

Are they aware that, in the Rosenbergs 
case, pleus in their behalf were heard and 
considered 16 times by the southern district 
court of New York, 7 times by the Second 
Court of Appeals, and 7 times by the Su“ 
preme Court of the United States? Every 
conceivable pretext for a rehearing which the 
defendants’ attorneys could find and invent 
was brought before our courts and listen 
to with patience? Where else in the world 
can euch a record be matched? And yet 
Borrat expressed surprise that we Americans 
had confidence in the Judgment which Mas 
ultimately reached, so much so that we have 
remained comparatively indifferent. 

M. Barrat judges that we were less in- 
terested in the prmary question of innocent 
or guilt than in finding victims upon whom 
to wreak vengeance. The yehemence of DIS 
reproof reaches the climax of rash judgment 
when he assorts that Frenchmen “belicv@ 
that they |the Rosenbergs] were expiatory 
victims who were handed over to satisfy * 
public impatient to be rid of its own anti- 
Communist fears and bad conscience,” That 
is à terrible indictment of the American peo 
ple, and as false as it is terrible, M, Barrat 
could not have gone farther away from 
truth if he had deliberately set out to do 
so. In fact, M. Barrat is the victim; in hiz 
eager credulity he has allowed himself to b? 
imposed upon and grossly deceived. 

Let me assure him that there was no excite 
ment among the Amercan people genera) 
about the Rosenberg case. What exciteme? 
there was came from the Communists an 
their sympathizers, a small but vociferous 
group of agitators who saw from the first tha 
the case presented them with a splend 
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us eee to stir up resentment against 
m CEE people like the French. For the 
undis our people here remained calm and 
whole urbed, being quite content to leave the 
ig Subject to the courts, where it be- 
tron Most assuredly we did not suffer 
55 R bad conscience. 
there he Paragraph M. Barrat stated that if 
withy d been a general election in France 


a 48 hours after the execution of the 


8 
Ticen by the Communist vote would have 


10 percent. In other words, he 
. — that the French people were so emo- 
jy disturbed that many thousands of 
the pms have turned to communism as 
their ey way at the moment of satisfying 
8 hatred for the United States. I 
felis trust that M. Barrat has misjudged 
És Ow countrymen. I trust that they 
tter balanced, more politically stable, 
honorable, and more Christian, than 
4 rend iantlon indicates. If not, the only 


Shinto observation is: May God help 


h 


Most Rev. Duane G. HUNT, 
Bishop of Salt Lake City. 


Doctors for the Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


te OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
— Thursday, February 4, 1954 


r. 
Paare Mr. Speaker, under 
sb to extend my remarks in the 
from D, I include the following article 
Btates € January 1954 issue of United 
Naval Institute Proceedings: 
S FoR THE ARMED Forces 
( 
By Rear Adm. Lamont Pugh (MC), U, 8. 
In Navy) 
n, Me Period since the end of World War 
€dical Department of the Navy has 
alinne af certain changes, not only to keep 
but also u the times and fulfill its mission 
Climate” enhance its attractiveness in the 
Which it ot the medical personnel upon 
Mission. has to rely in the fulfillment of its 
have 1945, the Nation's medical schools 
ly uated 8 classes with an average 
ing Output of approximately 5,850, total- 


War yy 449200 doctors. Those post-World 
notable doctors are distinguished upon 3 


and ene ts: First, by reason of a precise 
na ve 


ting screening standard, those who 
during ud Admittance to medical school 
Scholarj era have attested to their 
1 Zuperiority. Second, these individ- 

and dll! ve, through inherent intelligence 
ing an aace of application in basic train- 
Medicine PStetaduate pursuits, brought to 
ditio the highest degree of professional 
by £a on skill, and competence attainable 
Other Luthful an aggregation in this or any 
ite ante: Thirdly, these doctors, de- 
infiuence po Corts and measures designed to 
Cuong em favorably, have shown con- 
armed Sly little relish for service with the 
8 Various reasons or explana- 


euth been advanced for this lack of 
the Arm to enter the Medical Corps of 
and a ., Navy, or Air Force, One reason, 

the €ndable one, has undoubtedly 


to a eagerness of these young physicians 
dure the professional excellence men- 
Conteng e. However, it will neither be 
Eanes d that there is ample evidence 
Additions being the only reason, nor will 
reasons be advanced. Rather Jet's 
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review the record of medical officer procure- 
ment during the post-World War II era. 
While this review relates primarily to the 
Navy, the particulars cited are applicable to 
the Army and Air Force. 

Immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities in August 1945, there promptly 
ensued a general exodus from the Medical 
Department, similar to that from all other 
departments of the Navy. The abandon with 
which this general demobilization, as it 
related to medical personnel, could be al- 
Jowed was conditioned by the necessity of 
retaining sufficient doctors on active duty to 
perform physical examinations upon the 
homeward bound legiors before their separa- 
tion from the service. 

In any event, “schoc! was ovt” and within 
a short period the ranks of the Medical 
Corps had been depleted to a minimum, 
irreducible in the estimation of our planners. 
This, however, was considerabiy before all of 
those of a nostalgic turn of mind had been 
accommodated, and so as early as 1945 the 
resort to some expedient to elther hold or 
recall evufficient doctors to meet the basic 
needs of the Navy's Medical Department had 
become necessary. Up to this time these 
personnel needs have continued to be pro- 
vided by a succession of expedients. Most 
of us will agree that suficient time has now 
elapsed to permit us to determine fairly 
definitely just what is the e!tuation and the 
raison d'étre as well. Similarly it will be 
agreed, it is thought, that not only has suf- 
ficient time elapsed to justify remedial action 
but that a failure to institute such action 
after viewing the state of affcirs realistically 
would constitute a serious dereliction. 

We as a nation have come to represent the 
world's most important bastion between the 
way of life created by our forefathers and a 
dinmetrically opposed philosophy. We are 
looked upon by many p2cple of the world as 
the chief defenders of their falth and the 
chief holders of their hopes. It rests upon 
this Nation to maintain a potent national 
defense establishment, H we wouid. insure 
ourselves and those dependent upon us 
against serious reverses. It is an accepted 
axiom of a military organization that its 
cardinal mission in time of peace ts to pre- 
pare for war and its most unequivocal re- 
esponsibility is to be ready for war when and 
if it comes. If thateconcept is valid for the 
military services as a Whale. it is equally 
valid for any individual department there- 
of—in the instance in point, the Medical 
Department, 

There is no resource more Important in 
the maintenance of such an establishment 
than the men and women who constitute its 
personnel. There is no entity related to per- 
sonnel of more vital concern to us than the 
health of that personnel. Whether prompt- 
ed by humane instincts, patriotic impulses, 
or the law of the land, it goes without say- 
ing that the adequate protection of this 
important element rests squarely upon the 
medical departments of the armed services. 
Provision of a sufficient number of. properly 
trained medical personne! for service in the 
armed forces Is a matter of paramount con- 
cern to their administrative heads. While 
it is the administrative medical heads to 
whom reference is made, the top line eche- 
lons of the services, along with the members 
of their secretariats, would take the initia- 
tive and demand of Congress that ways and 
means be found to provide adequate medical 
coverage for personnel in uniform, if It ap- 
peared that the medical directors and opera- 
tional planners were unabie to cope with 
the situation. 

Any system fraught with uncertainty or 
with the quality of hit-or-miss is unaccepta- 
bly faulty and cannot be countenanced by 
those responsible for military planning. 
The armed services medical department 
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should net have to wonder where or how 
they will obtain a sufficient number of 
medical and dental officers and nurses to 
meet thelr needs any more than the Ord- 
hance Department would wonder about the 
source of supply for a sufficient number of 
gunners or the Bureau of Ships over a suf- 
cient number of personnel to man and 
fight the veesels of the Navy. 

From the close of World War IT up until 
September 9, 1950 (the date Public Law 779, 
8lst Congress, the doctors’ draft law, went 
into effect), the Medical Department of the 
Navy (and undoubtedly a eimilar situation 
bas existed in the Army and Alr Force) had 
no assurance that an adequate supply of 
medical and dental officers would be avall- 
able. Until the passage of the doctor's draft 
law, our planning had been fraught with 
distinct uncertainty. Reliance for any sig- 
nificant number of dentists and medical 
men has depended upon a succession of 
pump priming or stopgap devices—a suce 
cession, as has been said, of expedients, 
From the outline of some salient factors 
and figures given on the page opposite, we 
see that only 4,778 of 11,176 who started 
the program actually were available. On 
May 29, 1946, the Secretary of the Navy 
issued an order to hold 2,000 of the above 
on active duty. 

In 1947 Public Law 365 was enacted. Title 
II of that law provided for appointments in 
the regular Medical Corps at advanced rank 
on the basis of professional age and expe- 
rience. Sixty-two physicians have been com- 
missioned in the Regular Corps under this 
authority. Separation from the service ex- 
cept for physical and other statutory reasons 
was discontinued. The retention of retired 
Officers on active duty was permitted. 

In December 1948, the American Medical 
Association addressed a letter to each of 7,610 
doctors In the United States who were then 
less than 26 years of age urging them to 
volunteer for active duty. Special reference 
was made to those who had received all or 
part of their medical education under the 
Navy college training program or the Army 
specialized training program, The letters 
pointed out their liability for induction un- 
der the Selective Service Act passed earlier 
that year and gave other pertinent informa- 
tion. Cards were enclosed for the recipient 
to fill out and return to the AMA. ‘They, in 
turn, forwarded the cards to the Surgeon 
General of the appropriate armed service. 
The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery ad- 
dressed a letter to each of the doctors from 
whom a card was received and gave complete 
information on how and where to apply for 
a commission and active duty. To those not 
holding commiesions in the Medical Corps 
Reserve, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
prepared an application letter, including a 
franked envelope addressed to the nearest of- 
fice of naval procurement. To obtain the 
appliention forms all that was necessary on 
the part of the recipient was to sign and mail 
the letter, A copy of the Bureau letter to 
each of these young doctors was sent to our 
district medical officers and the appropriate 
Officer-in-charge of naval officer procure- 
ment In order that they might contact each 
doctor and assist him in every possible way. 
Only 33 medical officers out of 7,610 receive 
ing the letter came on active duty for a pe- 
riod of 2 years as a result of this program. 

In February 1949 the Secretary of Defense 
{inaugurated a moral suasion program di- 
rected to those who had received V-12 or 
ASTP training and who had not subsequent- 
ly served on active duty. Letters and tele- 
grams were sent to approximately 11,000 
physicians and dentists, 8,681 replies were 
received. In response to this appeal, 683 
physicians and dentists (5.5 percent of those 
contacted) volunteered for active duty for a 
period of 24 months in one of the three 
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armed services. Of that total, 192 medical 

omolals volunteered for duty with the Navy. 
Navy V-12 college-training program: 

1. Total number of students who 

participated in the V-12 pro- 

gram at medical schools. 

2. Separations and dispositions 

other than acceptance of an 

appointment in the Medical 

Corps of the Naval Reserve 

(a) Physical reasons, academic 

failure, disciplinary action, 

eto, prior to graduation 

from medical school 


11. 176 


(e) Declined superseding ap- 
polntment either as USN 
or USNN = 

(d) Accepted appointment as 
ensign, H-V(P) USNR, to 
continue in medical 


(e) Elected to accept discharge 
from USNR upon termina- 
* tion of V-12 program or 
transferred to USNR sta- 
tus not under cognizance 
of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surge: 
(f) Accepted appointment 
Medical Corps of the Regu- 
lar Navy and are at present 
in the Regular Navy (es- 
timated) 
3. Accepted superseding appoint- 
ment in Medical Corps of the 
Naval Reserve 4,778 


In 1950, Public Law 779, the doctors’ draft 
law, was enacted. 

In spite of the above-mentioned efforts, 
the Regular Navy Medical Corps has suffered 
a 25.6 percent reduction in strength during 
the past 8 years, n net loss of 503 members 
from a strength of 1,961 on July 1. 1945 to 
1,458 on July 1, 1953. While the Navy has 
not resorted to selective service for any phy- 
sicians, it ls obvious that but for the stimu- 
lus of the draft law its medical officer short- 
age would long ago have become intolerable. 

In an effort to make the service more at- 
tractive and encourage all categories of med- 
ical department personnel to voiunteer for 
service, a number and a variety of measures 
have been instituted. For this discussion 
account will be taken only of the measures 
that have been implemented In the interest 
of attracting a larger number of physicians 
and dentists to serve with the Armed Forces 
for a limited period or as a career. Some of 
the more important of these measures which 
are still in effect may be listed as follows: 

1, Improvement of the medical intern pro- 
gram and the inauguration of a dental Intern 
program. 

2. The establishment of a residency train- 
ing program. 

3. Liberalization of the postgraduate train- 
Ing program in (1) naval hospitals, (2) 
civilian hospitals, 

4. Short-term training in military medical 
speciaities. 

5. Special courses in the varlous specialties 
in civilian institutions. 

6. Extra compensation of $100 per month. 

7. Discontinuation of professional exami- 
nation for appointment. 

A number of other inducements have been 
offered but abandoned. One inducement 
was the privilege of accepting a commission 
while completing a residency of 1, 2, or 3 
years in ctyillan hospitals with full pay. A 
simiiar policy at one time affected intern- 
ships being served in civilian hospitals. 

The doctrine of the service as an honorable 
way of life has, moreover, been consistently 
proclaimed through one medium or another, 
from one source or another. It has been held 
that this way of life Is one that, along with 
many signal and unique attractions, carries 
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with it a pay scale by which beginners with 
dependents may realize a yearly income of 
$6,017.28. with the prospect of promotion— 
practically all of the deserving are pro- 
moted—through the ranks of lieutenant at 
an annual salary of $7,273.92, of lieutenant 
commander at an annual salary of $8,724.00, 
and of commander at a salary of $9,640.56, 
to that of captain In about 16 years at an 
annual salary of $10,707.60 increased to 
$12,130.32 at the end of 30 years service, and 
with a fair chance of attaining the rank of 
rear admiral in from 22 to 25 years at a 
yearly salary of $14,852.64. The mean net 
annual incomes of civilian physicians in the 
years 1949, 1950, and 1951 were $11,058, 
$11.538, and $12.518, respectively. While 
these earnings may appear to be in excess of 
the average pay realizable by service doctors, 
the cold fact has been repeatedly cited that 
before the civilian can make a cent for him- 
self it is necessary for him to obtain from his 
patients enough money to pay the office rent, 
pay the nurse, pay the stenographer, pay his 
public-relations club bills where he must put 
in an appearance and show evidence of his 
material well-being. and pay the installments 
on his home, as well perhaps as upon his car. 
The fact that a career in the service presents 
a means of enjoying comfortable residence 
both at home and abroad interspersed with 
periods of wide travel and residence in for- 
eign lands under corditions of exceptional 
circumstance and dignity in the far-flung 
reaches of the world and at an early age that 
would make it possible for individuals to 
enjoy their experiences in retrospect for a 
long time, has been pointed out. And finally, 
that this way of life holds out the prospect 
of years of contented retirement and pro- 
vides, through medical care, hospitalization, 
and retired pay, a safeguard against one's 
ever becoming a burden to himself, his fam- 
fly, his relatives, or his friends, has, moreover, 
been emphasized, 

The results of these endeavors and many 
others have fallen far short of their objec- 
tives and have falled to obviate the neces- 
sity for the enactment and reenactment of 
a doctors draft law (now Public Law 84, 83d 
Cong.) 

The purpose of this treatise is not to point 
to the past except to provide a clearer con- 
cept, nor to cite a cause for our ills except 
to aid in the development of a remedy. 
The purpose of this presentation is to pro- 
pose consideration of certain measures be- 
lieved to be in order and urgently needed, 
and to suggest a choice of these measures 
as the most feasible approach to a problem 
with which the medical services of the Armed 
Forces have been confronted for the past 
8 years. 

A view that our difficulties would vanish 
under elther an all-out war or the economic 
squeeze of a depression has been advanced. 
Its validity is not doubted. However, & plan 
which depends upon calamity for its modus 
operand! should be abhorred. 

The ideal solution to this whole problem 
could be realized through circumstances 
under which civillan and military medicine 
might work out a cooperative plan that 
would satisfy all interested agents and 
agencies, This could be realized only If it 
were possible for the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges and the American Medi- 
cal Association, along with the American 
Dental Association and American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools, to control the pro- 
duction and distribution of the physicians 
and dentists in America and thus guarantee 
an adequate supply to the armed services. 
In the light of past experience the realiza- 
tion of such an ideal seems unlikely unless 
the draft law continues. 

The Draft Act per se is not an altogether 
objectionable device. To be sure, it relieves 
the Individual of the responsibility for mak- 
ing up his own mind and initiating his 
own acts. There is a certain element of 
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fairness to those concerned under the draft 
law. Under the Draft Act an individual be- 
comes a pawn waiting for an extraneous force 
to move him. Under this system when State 
and National advisory committees to selec- 
tive service function, the military avoids the 
unpleasant accusations of being ruthless, 
extravagant, and inconsiderate of civilian 
needs. 

Aside from the idea that the services de- 
prive communities of doctors, civilian groups 
occasionally lose sight of the fact that the 
armed services belong to them. Some of the 
local citizenry think of the service as a orne- 
way proposition. It is lttie short of amaz- 
Ing that they frequently fail to consider the 
fact that thelr local doctor will return to 
them, unless some unforeseen circumstance 
supervenes. Morever, he will return a more 
valuable doctor because he has been in the 
service. In the event of a variety of disas- 
ters, the special training available in the 
armed services would stand the local doctor, 
and his community, in good stead. 

On the other hand, the odium or oppro- 
brium inherent in the necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to point its finger at a particular 
group of citizens in a democratic country 
te induce its members to render a service 
ordinarily expected is not mitigated. Neither 
does such an arrangement promise ta end 
the bickering between civilian and military 
representatives over what constitutes an ade- 
quate supply and how the military should 
employ its doctors. It would appear worthy 
of mention that by 1955 the prospect seem 
good of obtaining a sufficient number of 
physicians and dentists to meet the needs of 
the armed services through the simple in“ 
strumentality of the Selective Service 858, 
tem, as currently operative, irrespective 
a doctor's draft law. The reason for this 
is that a large percentage of those who have 
comprised the output of graduates from thë 
medical schools of the Nation during recent 
years have been veterans and were therefor? 
exempt from selective service. 

Age and motivation are two objections to 
a draft law as an instrument for the procure” 
ment of physicians and dentists. It Is pos- 
sible, even probable, that some doctors world 
welcome being drafted into the service; th 
majority of those drafted, however, put on 
uniform with reluctance, accept the ordeal at 
a sentence to be served. They carry out 
their work in an unhappy frame ot mind. 

In the military, ever since Cain killed A 
the accent has always been on youth and 
vigor. Efforts to disregard this dictum ars 
sure to lead to difficulty. The services need 
young individuals with versatility, adapt®” 
bility, resiliency, and a lot of zing. A plan 
where older individuals of limited physic! 
ability could staff stateside hospitals and nil 
the so-called “cush” billets ashore, while 
young and agile carry on where the going * 
grim and gory, is shortsighted and unrealls” 
tic. This would constitute something of ? 
paradox. Under such a system those d 
ing an award would have levied upon them 
double penalty through a denial of a d 
able duty assignment on the one hand and 
restriction to arduous and hazardous 
on the other. 5 

The services need individuals who are al, 
season and all-weather performers capati 
of carrying the ball under all circumstan 
and of rotating from sea to shore or f c 
shore to the theater of combat. Adheren 


duty 


to that practice is essential to the maint” | 


nance of good morale in the service. ibt 

Particular emphasis is placed upon “it 
point In view of a recent tendency to spe? p 
light an older-age group, which has ® ig 
little or no actual military service, albeit 
many instances due to no fault of its ow 
ro force middle-aged and inexperienced aoc 
tors into the miltary service would be cert® ii 
to introduce complicating features ot 
would be embarrassing to both the ser pô 
and the individual. This objection co 


f 
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dr mated through appropriate language in 
law law, Nevertheless, as long as a draft 
Se Might be in effect, there would always 
8 the temptation, or even invitation, to 
¥Yerextend its application. 
th e is another fundamental fault with 
dne draft system as it has been operated. 
ix currently required 2-year period of serv- 
5 N is too short and forces frequent moves 
NA a consequent reduction in the doctor's 
Sagem on-the-job time—a major objection 
bal the individual serving and to those’ who 
ment Maniputate their forces to meet the 
ta weal demands which confront them. A 
¥0-and-one-half or three-year period would 
Much better than 2. Thus, it would be 
Posible to realize 2 years of effective service 
2 an inductee. Now 6 months to 1 year 
a ¥ be absorbed in orientation procedures 
nd transfer to and from a foreign station. 
* O avoid the evils of short hitches, the 
N of Medicine and Surgery of the 
rege | has recentiy introduced a proposal for 
ba i term, 4-year, regular commission 
his er which the doctas.would be guaranteed 
of release at the end of 4 years, He may be 
Hee the option of remaining for 3 addi- 
Raa years in return for residency training 
Visio Other premiums. This kind of pro- 
n would, moreover, eliminate probably 
Leer Moet major objection against volun- 
1 ing for the service, i. e., a native rebel- 
A n Against being locked up or fenced in, 
G ilar system is presently in operation in 
und Britain's Royal Navy. This system was 
Na Huy placed in effect in the United States 
tele, The response to date has been disap- 
inting. 
rayne it has been emphasized that youth- 
to Vigor and stamina are essential attributes 
® successful and profitable service with 
of ed Forces, sight should never be lost 
the fact that any attempt to operate a 
ice medical department by relying solely 
n a modus operand! of short-term rota- 
n of doctors fram civilian life to service 
back again to civilian life would be 
zube ed to failure. The maintenance of a 
tantial basic structure of regular career 
ton is indispensable to the implementa- 
$ cf the system that has satisfactorily 
tood the test of time. 
ing the past several yeare military 
Cal administrators have heard a great 
m about what is wrong with them, their 
tio Bement methods and their organiza- 
that It is generally agreed in the services 
pl disproportionate emphasia has been 
oe upon certain activities and practices 
— medicine. Whether the admin- 
hens tive heads of the armed services med- 
abili departments have demonstrated their 
10 ace, to manage efficientiy and effectively 
€batable, but these service administra- 
heaie a think that they have not done too 
of te: They are mindful and appreciative 
hen € role played by their civiian compo- 
keen consultants, and technical advisers, 
— ine Reserve cohorts, in the attainment 
lees ir excellent record. However, in the 
Tees) Analysis they consider themselves pro- 
in als and singularly capable of judging 
Sines areas where only yeare of experience 
Meg 


upo 
Uo: 


Medi 


id Qualify one to judge. These military 
Wart! administrators wU! admit a great 
late aoe of medical manpower during the 
but War, as there was of every other resource, 
tetp EY Will not admit that it was alto- 
wae their fault. They contend that 
2 lity and competence are usually reckoned 
tion of certain more or less conven- 
an al criteria regardless of whether it is 
Jua tion or a race horse that is being 
ai Sed. As with a race horse, one important 
ve on is performance. The record speaks 
Gf the performance of their respective 
nizations. 
ty dee medical administrators agree that 
aan Possible to look forward intelligently 
ta Y if one looks backward too. The advan- 
Les of hindsight over foresight are well ap- 
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preciated. The backward viewing critics 
should not forget that while many instances 
may be cited in which much energy and re- 
sources went for naught in the past, never- 
theless those responsible for such expendi- 
ture could well have been regarded as neg- 
ligent had they not made provision for 
which they were later criticized. A classical 
Mustration during World War IT was the 
provision of a naval hospital at Netley in 
England. As it ultimately turned out, may- 
be this hospital was never critically needed. 
Between June and September of 1944, 8,076 
patients, of which 4,222 were battle casual- 
ties, were admitted and treated there. For 
this service, the hospital, known as Navy Base 
Hospital No. 12, received a Navy Unit Cita- 
tion and Commendation. If instead of a 
success, the Normandy invasion had de- 
veloped into a stalemate, with many times 
the casualties, and no provisions for handling 
the casualties had been made in advance, it 
is probable that adverse criticism would 
have resulted and very likely from the same 
sources from which criticism of wastefulness 
emanated. 

Hope in the minds of medical military 
planners of their ever realizing a satisfactory 
solution to their personnel problems through 
simple negotiation and mutual give and take 
on the part of existing agencies is rather for- 
lorn. It behooves them to look for new 
means or devices. The question narrows it- 
self down to a choice between two alter- 
natives: (1) the adoption of a scholarship 
plan, (2) the establishment of a Govern- 
ment-supported school. 

The less desirable of these possibilities, 
according to most doctors, is a service medi- 
cal school. During the past several years 
this matter has been aired upon a number 
of occasions. Congressman Louis B. HELLER 
of New York, in fact, introduced a bill in 
the 8lst and 82d Congresses and reintroduced 
a similar bill in the 83d Congress proposing 
the establishment of a Federal medical and 
dental school. 

While there may be a few doctors in the 
service who would advocate establishment of 
such a school, it fs believed that the ma- 
jority of service doctors would oppose it. 
Their opposition would be based first upon 
their aversion to socialized medicine. It 
would be contended that such a school would 
be a gigantic step in the direction of the 
socialization of all medical establishments 
and medical care throughout the Nation. 
Whether this is true or not is debatable, 
There is little question that the school would 
be an expensive method of obtaining service 
physicians and dentists. This idea may be 
founded upon bases more apparent than real. 
The continuing need for the school's opera- 
tion and supply of doctors is another mat- 
ter about which serious doubt exists. If 
& plan that could be turned on and off or 
slowed down and speeded up to meet the 
exigencies of a given period is desired, that 
would argue against a school, 

On the other side of the ledger there are 
a number of arguments that can be ad- 
vanced to support the idea of a school. The 
establishment of a service medical school 
would eliminate the need for the doctors 
draft law. A school or schools for training 
service physicians, dentists, nurses, etc., 
would eliminate the necessity of the medical 
services“ having to account to various extra- 
service agencies for the manner in which 
their personnel are utilized. 

The ratio of medica] department person- 
nel to troop strength is established by law. 
According to Public Law 381, 80th Congress, 
the Navy is allowed 614 doctors per 1,000, 
2 dentists per 1,000, and 6 nurses per 1,000, 
but insofar as these 3 corps are concerned, 
the legal limit has never been reached, even 
in time of war. 

Currently, the ratio of physicians per 
1,000 in the Navy is 4.0. This ratio during 
the past 6 years has varied between 6.1 and 
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3.9, with an average of 5.1, The number of 
physicians to meet the Navy's need 
is determined by individual activity analy- 
sis of medical department workload by 
representatives of the medical department 
together with line officers of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel and the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations. This figure is based upon 
careful and considered planning and is by 
no means a trumped-up quantity. 

There are several principles to the much 
mulled over ratio that cannot be overem- 
phasized. The first is that a ratio is unrea- 
listic for determination of need. To set a 
ratio and say that the medical services of the 
Armed Forces must live with it is equivalent 
to saying that requirements should be deter- 
mined by guess rather than by computation. 
to estimate the crew allowance for airplanes 
on the basis of a ratio per total number of 
planes would result in a ridiculously hap- 
hazard manning of planes, The only realis- 
tic attitude that. may be assumed relative to 
a ratio is first to determine a need by a con- 
ventional and rational process. From that 
need a ratio may be deduced. Then a ratio 
is what it should be—a statistic—an end 
result and not a determinant. 

Another point about ratios that has been 
contested time and again is that what may 
be an adequate ratio for the Army generally 
is not adequate for the Navy. The Navy, op- 
erating in a wider variety of media and staff- 
ing a greater number of small units, includ- 
ing ships, of course, is consequently more 
broken up and therefore may require more 
doctors per given number of troops than 
would be the case if that same number were 
a part of an Army division. To apply a com- 
mon denominator and expect the same ratio 
to be applicable to all the services alike is to 
deal theoretically with a situation which re- 
quires practical treatment, 

Furthermore, ratios do not remain eon- 
stant, but fluctuate from month to month, 
depending upon personnel turnover, in one 
determining area or the other, 1. e, on the 
medical or troop side of the ledger. 

The term “troop strength” is frequently 
interpreted literally when its implication is 
distinctly liberal. To be explicit, troop 
strength, as envisioned by Congress, in- 
cludes: “the total authorized number of 
commiesioned officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps (exclusive of commissioned warrant 
officers), the total authorized number of en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps, the 
tetal authorized number of midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy, the actual number of 
commissioned warrant Officers, and warrant 
officers on the active list of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and the actual number of mid- 
shipmen on active duty for flight training.” 

Many believe that a Government-spon- 
sored medical school would create a caste or 
class distinction among doctors. Thore 
trained by the service school, would, accord- 
ing to the views of some, have a stiltcd atti- 
tude and a similar brand of medical educa- 
tion. On that basis, the advantages which 
are thought to stem from a mixture of types, 
a mingling of ideas, and a variety of teachers, 
and which are realized by drawing doctors 
into the military service from widely dis- 
tributed medica! schools, would be lost under 
a military or naval medical academy system. 

Would the products of a Government-op- 
erated school be a sort of hackneyed, steren- 
typed, or provincially educated group? 
While the idea is narrow in its nature, the 
possibility could be eliminated by special 
courses In civilian schools. Also, whatever 
benefits are supposed to accrue from this 
mixture of finished product from hither and 
yon will still be realizable, since the men and 
women who receive their medical, dental, or 
nurse training in Government institutions or 
under Government subsidy will have had 
their academic training in a varicty of widely 
separated schools, The continued admission 
inte the services of acceptable graduates 
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from the medical schools of the Nation at 
large would provide, in great measure, the 
highly desirable hybrid vigor that is sought 
and expected from cross-pollination or trans- 
fusion of ideas and philosophies. 

To refute those who would look askance at 
the Government controlling what it subsi- 
dizes, the advocates of a school can contend 
that Government control is better than no 
control. There is little indication that or- 

civilian medicine has any appreci- 
able control of its members. The question 
also may be asked: What is so bad about 
Government control? This question may be 
supported by the enjoinder to witness the 
post-office system. Although that system 
is not perfect, certainly its performance is 
quite creditable. Has anyone ever witnessed 
a walkout or strike or foot dragging on the 
part of its employees? Whenever a nation- 
al institution or service under the control 
of a special civilian element is unabie to sup- 
ply an essential need, what is more natural 
than for the people to turn to their Gov- 
ernment for a correction of the situation? 
The Government did take over and deliver 
the goods when it enacted and reenacted the 
doctors’ draft law. 

The creation of a medical West Point or 
Annapolis, or a combination of the two, 
could bring an end to the recurring conten- 
tion that the services are ruthless in their 
drain upon civilian medical personnel and 
that as a result of service extravagance the 
civillan population suffers. 

There are two schools of thought about 
whether the existing facilities are turning 
out an adequate number of physicians and 
dentists to meet civilian and military needs. 
Based upon the commotion in some locali- 
ties after the application of Public Law 779, 
one cannot escape the impression that doc- 
tors are in distinctly short supply in many 
areas and are nonexistent in others. 
Whether or not the output is sufficient, it is 
a rather weak argument to explain the ap- 
parent shortage in terms of a maldistribu- 
tion of doctors. That may be an explana- 
tion but it ts not a justification, Some good 
candidates for admission to medical schools 
are denled the privilege of studying medi- 
cine because of the Nation's limited train- 
ing facilities, The creation of a Govern- 
ment school would allow many of these 
young men and women to study medicine. 
That school could feed into the civHian econ- 
omy a number of well and specially trained 
doctors. 

A Government school as a source of doctor 
supply would stop debate about the extent 
that the military should provide medical 
coverage for dependents of its personnel. If 
the armed services are not accused of de- 
priving civillan communities of badly needed 
doctors, and in turn using these doctors to 
treat dependents of service personnel, a score 
about which there has been much to-do will 
be settled. 

If curtailment, or even abolition, of de- 
pendent care would eliminate the need for 
a doctors’ draft law, the services would agree 
that dependent-care reduction or even aban- 
donment of dependent care might be justi- 
fied. But the idea that this would be pos- 
sible is argucd by no one, because the total 
number of doctors employed in the care of 
dependents is not great enough to make the 
difference. The Navy takes care of its de- 
pendents in accordance with a clear-cut ex- 
isting law. There is nothing phony about it. 
It is moreover plainly implied in the dellb- 
erations of the various committees, includ- 
ing congressional committees, which have 
studied formulation of an ecuitable pay 
scale for the services, that dependent care 
by service doctors at a special rate of charge 
would be continued. The latest expression 
of opinion upon this score was reflected in 
no uncertain terms in a report submitted 
in June 1953 by a citizens advisory com- 
mission to study medical care for dependents 
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of military personnel appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, with Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton, president emeritus of Brookings Insti- 
tution, as chairman. Inpatient care is not 
free to those eligible. The Navy has no 
choice except to abide by the law. It is a 
medical department axiom that no form of 
medical care is as good as it should be if 
it is not as good as it can be. 

Even with the medical coverage currently 

provided to dependents, a high percentage of 
the enlisted personnel whose dependents re- 
quire hospitalization seek ald from the Navy 
Relief Soctety to defray expenses. That the 
services should take care of their own people 
appears to be no more than natural and de- 
sirable. As a class, service dependents are a 
worthy and courageous lot. They ere fre- 
quently called ugon to endure hardships and 
anxieties of a most trying character peculiar 
to service life, in peace as well as in war. 
Those upon whom they depend are engaged 
in the all-important mission of protecting 
America from forces that would destroy her, 
For that service their remuneration is modest 
indeed. There is no condition or circum- 
stance more contributory to the morale of 
armed service personne! during their absence 
from home than the knowledge that their 
dependents will recelve adequate medical 
care. 
The morale factor inherent in dependent 
care and upon which so much stress is laid is 
not confined to the dependents and to those 
depended upon, but also extends to the doc- 
tors providing the care. The majority of doc- 
tors engaged in the practice of obstetrics and 
gynecology or of pediatrics in the services are 
happy, and restricting or discontinuing such 
care would be as detrimental to the morale of 
that category of doctors as to those in need 
of their services, 

It should be borne In mind that no objec- 
tion has been raised about service-provided 
care to dependents at overseas bases and iso- 
lated stations. To be able to provide an ac- 
ceptabie quality of dependent care overseas, 
the military contends that the doctors pro- 
viding that care must be specialists. In 
order for them to remain competent and 
contented, the practice of their specialty 
must not be restricted to overseas and for- 
eign stations, 

An independent source for doctor supply, 
it can be held, should go a long way toward 
eliminating the scemingly endless number of 
inquiries, investigations, and analyses to 
which the medical departments of the armed 
services have been subjected during the past 
7 or 8 years. This period has literally been 
one in which the Monday-morning quarter- 
backs, the reformers, and the so-called curl- 
ous crusaders have had a real heyday in 
Washington. Fora considerable period these 
investigations were welcomed because it was 
felt that they would be helpful, and while 
the services were proud of their organizations 
and were glad for outsiders to become better 
acquainted with them and were glad of their 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with outsiders, these investigations have con- 
tinued to require the expenditure of an 
appalling number of man-hours and the 
documentation of much testimony and sta- 
tistical data. It will not be denied that 
appreciable benefit has accrued from some of 
these surveys. By a similar token, there 
haye been a number In which the good that 
came of them was never apparent. 

Some corrections held to he renlizable 
through a school would be similarly realiza- 
ble by the adoption af a scholarship plan. 
Under either plan the services would be pro- 
vided with properly motivated medical and 
dental officers. Proper motivation is a fac- 
tor which it is impossible to exaggerute. 
The service doctor needs to be of a spacial 
breed. Service medicine is a specialty sul 
generis. A doctor specifically trained for the 
service would scarcely complain about in- 
specting latrines, or mess gear sterilizing 
apparatus, or running milk analyses, These 
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are logical views. The service doctor must 
be an inordinately versatile and adaptable 
individual. If one is unable or unwilling to 
comply with the requirements peculiar to 
the service, he may be compared to a baseball 
player who Is extremely proficient as a bat- 
ter and a runner, but cannot field and throw 
the ball. His value is reduced 50 percent, 
He does not qualify for the team. 

Like the school idea, the scholarship idea 
for supplying Navy doctors is not new, either. 
In 1948 a Navy-formulated plan was pre- 
sented to the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges before its annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The salient 
features of this plan were: 

1. Scholarships would be provided by con- 
tracts with accredited educational institu- 
tions, offering approved undergraduate 
courses in medical or dental science. 

2. All educational expenses were to have 
been paid plus $75 per month as a retainer 
fee to each beneficiary. 

3. The plan called for obligated service on 
the basis of 1 year of active duty for each 
year of scholastic training at Government 
expense. 

4. No scholarship graduate was to have 
been eligible for residency or specialty train- 
ing until he had completed an appointment 
in the regular service unless he agreed to ex- 
tend his period of obligated service by the 
amount of time spent in residency or spe- 
cialty training. 

This plan was received by the members of 
the executive committee of the AAMC with 
sufficient interest to prompt its submittal by 
the committee to the deans of all the medical 
schools in the country. They were requested 
to express their reaction to the proposal and 
indicate how many additional medical stu- 
dents their facilities might be stretched to 
accommodate, The reception to this plan 
throughout the country ranged all the way 
from enthusiasm to complete indifference. 
The overall response can be said to have been 
little more than cool. Inadequacies of one 
kind or another, including lack of laboratory 
space and clinical material, were claimed in 
most cases. In any event, steps were taken 
to obtain legislation to carry out this plan. 
The bill died in committee. 

Following the Navy's lack of success in its 
scholarship ventures, the Army formulated a 
scholarship plan. Theirs differed from the 
Navy's chicfly in the amount of dollar bene- 
fit the medical schools would realize throug!t 
it. This plan is still a live issue and will 
probably reach the Congress at some future 
date. 

There are many points in favor of a schol- 
arship plan as a system of medical and 
dental officer procurement. It would carty 
with it the expressly desirable quality of pro- 
viding for undergraduate training in already 
existing medical schools. It would preserve 
intact the advantage that accrues from au 
intermingling of the ideas and teaching 
methods of a variety of institutions. Ib 
would further a close relationship between 
civilian and service medicine and maintain 2 
state of awareness among civilians that the 
interests of the armed services are their in“ 
terests. Most Important of all, in the esti- 
mation of some, it would preempt the crea” 

fon of a Government-sponsored and oper“ 
ated medical school. 

The scholarship plan, even in the most 
expensive form yet considered, would 
much more economical than establishing * 
school. This estimate will be chaileng 
when the question of school versus scholar 
ship reaches the arena of debate and is sub- 
jected to the analytical scrutiny of experts. 
Undoubtedly some will advance the view that 
the validity of the economy-contention 
subject to various elements of reasoning 
First, whether a long-range or short-ra 
program is envisioned would make a differ 
ence. The longer the life of the school, f 
instance, the more would the balance 
tipped iu its favor, since its initial cost would 
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be a major budgetary item. Secondly, 
whether the contemplated school would sup- 
Ply physicians and dentists to the armed 
Services only or if, as in the Heller bill, re- 
ferred to earlier in this treatise, the school 
would train physicians and dentists for the 
Other Federal services requiring medical 
Men, certainly would be significant. The 
broader the purpose of the school the more 
Teadily might it be justified dollarwise but, 
by a similar token, it would be more criticized 
On grounds of socialization. Of course, if a 
scholarship system is adopted for medical 
and dental officers, other Federal agencies, 
Such as the Public Health Service, the Indian 
Service, and the Veterans’ Administration, 
Might seek to be included in the program. 
Thus the economic factor of the school is 
Biyen a decided boost, but, on the other 
and, an extension of the scholarship pro- 
kram to include the training of doctors for 
all Federal agencies would introduce a situa- 
tion in Jeague with socialized medicine. 
Still another facet is involved, Would 
the administrators of the Nation's medical 
&chools remain insusceptible to temptation? 
It may be perfectly true that it would cost 
to subsidize medical education of stu- 
dents than to create and staff a medical 
School, but the tendency would be present 
for the medical schocls to become more and 
more receptive, if not solicitous, of Govern- 
Ment aid, until the Government could be 
Subsidizing 70 medical schools rather than 
1. While organized civilian medicine and 
medical schools may regard Government 
Subsidy as a vice to be abhorred, there is 
Aways the possibility that such a vice may 
Ultimately come to be embraced. A sig- 
nificant advantage with a scholarship plan 
Would be that it could be turned on and off 
to meet the needs of the services, depending 
Upon expansion and contraction, and upon 
the popular appeal of the services as deter- 
ned by the civilian economy. 
It has been found from actual experience 
at the needs of the Navy can be best 
Met if two-thirds of the Medical Corps are 
Members of the Regular Navy and one-third 
are Reserves, Currently, this ratio is exactly 
persed. As of July 31, 1953, there were 
854 doctors in the Medical Corps of the 
Army, 4,202 in the Navy and 3,452 in the 
Force for a total of 23,508. The number 
th Regular medical oficers new serving in 
€ military departments is 3,951. The serv- 
den therefore fall mere than 5,000 officers 
8 of the two-thirds ratio. If present 
e of procurement are suficient to 
Provide for normal attrition, which is esti- 
Di ted at 6 percent per year, a long-range 
an to procure more than 5,000 medical 
Officers and thereby maintain a combined 
I Kula. Corps for the three services of 9.333 
aud ety: To avoid a bump in promotion 
PT permit reagjustments to possible future 
anges in oyerall strength, it is desirable 
t officers be brought into the Regular 
ce over a period of from 5 to 10 years, 
the shortage is to be made up during a 
Od of 5 years, an enrollment of about 
00 medical officers per year is required. 
2 represents an average of 16 graduates 
m each medical school per year. If the 
perle is to be made up during a 10-year 
req Od about 550 officers per year would be 
— This would call for eight gradu- 
Per school per yenr. This would have 
— ar from the civilian economy unless 
be t scholarship-subsidized graduates could 
annuenlded by ench existing medical school 
unlly under an existing scholarship plan, 
Meus should be emphasived that after the 
atre Cal Corps has been brought to full 
Heth, an annual input of 8 officers from 
Rttri School will be necessary if the annual 
8 rate continues at approximately 6 
Cone ce This would be approximately 8 per- 
Frag of the annual crop of medical-schoal 
rate uates, It is possible that the attrition 
Lon could be counteracted by the number of 
“6cholarship-trained doctors who might 
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elect to enter the military service. In any 
event, the restoration of the erstwhile ratio 
of two-thirds Regulars to one-third Reserves 
would, with specific reference to the Navy at 
least, be desirable. Civilian medical agents 
or agencies can accomplish little that would 
be more helpful than to effect the accept- 
ance of a military medical career by an in- 
creased number of doctors. 

Objections that may be advanced against 
a scholarship plan would include opposition 
to the Government's gaining control through 
subsidy. The same hypothetical] reply that 
has been suggested concerning the school’s 
potentiality would apply to the scholar- 
ship, I. e., Government control is better than 
no control, There might be differences of 
opinion as to who would choose candidates 
for medical training under the scholarship 
plan, That should not be a major obstacle. 
It would seem logical that insofar as the 
intellectual qualities of candidates are con- 
cerned, the medical school officials should be 
the sole judges, but for physical qualifica- 
tions and an estimate of proper motivation 
and service aptitude, Armed Forces repre- 
sentatives would be better qualified to judge. 

For a long time there has been a sort of 
barrier between service and civilian med- 
ical devotees. This came about more or less 
through a natural set of circumstances, and 
while it did not appear to make much differ- 
ence, the situation nevertheless has been 
short of being as healthy as is desired. Since 
the advent of new methods and new con- 
cepts of warfare which promise to involve 
civilian populations in future conflicts di- 
rectly, there has been a closer intermingling 
of civilian and service doctors. While there 
is no question that this barrier has been 
lowered, through the instrumentality of a 
common cause, it has not been abolished 
entirely, 

Possibly this insouciant attitude toward 
the services goes directly back to the medical 
schools (some of which appear to be frozen 
in the ice of their own self-sufficiency or their 
material limitation of facilities) and to the 
influence of certain individuals who are not 
sympathetic with Emerson that “Our cul- 
ture * * must not omit the arming of the 
man.” One unsympathetic professor can do 
more to instill misgivings into the minds of 
young doctors than all of the friendly ges- 
tures possible om the part of the military can 
offset. For a military scholarship system to 
operate satisfactorily, service trainees must 
be accepted on an identical basis and subject 
to the same attitude as are all other students. 

The establishment of a scholarship system 
should bring service and civilian medicine 
closer together and make for a warmly cor- 
dial rapport, Resort to a Government school 
could accentuate two factions between which 
a barrier might be raised. It seems reason- 
able to hope and expect that a mutually 
beneficial relationship between the Nation's 
medical schools and the armed services will 
accrue through the Medical Education. for 
National Defense or MEND program, MEND 
pilot programs are currently in force at five 
of our leading medical schools, 

With the help and guidance of the repre- 
sentatives of organized civilan medicine and 
dentistry, combined with the legislative sup- 
port the armed services have been wont to 
receive from Congress in the past, it Is be- 
lieyed that a sensible and realistic approach 
to the personnel problems that confront the 
medical departments is possible. Through 
such cooperation, a satisfactory solution 
must be amicably and expeditiousiy realized. 

The burden of the theme of this offering 
has been that due account be taken of a 
priceless resource, particularly as pertains to 
the provision of professional personnel requi- 
site to its preservation and restoration, That 
the time is high for forthright and conclusive 
action has been stressed. The advantages 
and disadvantages inherent in possible 
courses of action have been outlined, 
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The health of our military men and women 
is all important. Trained doctors in ade- 
quate numbers to protect service personnel 
from illness and injury and to treat these 
entities when they arise are necessary. Too 
few doctors, now, are willing to volunteer for 
military medical service. 

Some adequate solution to this situation 
must be found soon, 


The Best Years of Our Lives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, last night—Wednesday night— 
I had the pleasure, along with many of 
you and other Members of Congress 
and the Government, of attending the 
White House Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion showing of Samuel Goldwyn’s fine 
motion picture, The Best Years of Our 
Lives. 

It is true that this was not a “pre- 
miere” in the narrow definition of the 
word, but the timeliness of this film 
which deals so effectively with the vet- 
erans’ homecoming problems of read- 
justment to civilian life is as great as it 
was back in 1947 when it received nine 
academy awards. It richly deserves to 
be brought back so that a new genera- 
tion of veterans may have the oppor- 
tunity to see it, 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Russell, one of the stars of the film, is 
from my home State, and no veteran 
has done more for the cause of all vet- 
erans than he. Injured by a grenade 
explosion, Harold lost both his hands, 
but through courage and determination 
soon became a shining example to other 
amputees who were faced with the diffi- 
cult task of using prosthetic appliances 
such as artificial limbs. 

As national commander of the 
AMVETS, and now as ome of the spear- 
heads of a world véterams’ organization, 
he is an outstanding eitizen who has 
overcome his handicaps, and I am indeed 
proud that he claims Massachusetts as 
his home. 

When Mr. Goldwyn first decided to um 
The Best Years of Our Lives, he wanted 
to show graphically the problems which 
were confronting the World War II re- 
turnee, and how these problems could be 
overcome and the readjustment to nor- 
mal civilian life accomplished success- 
fully. That is why he chose Harold, not 
a professional actor, but a veteran who 
had surmounted what at that time was 
considered an almost insurmountable 
handicap, to play a starring role. 

In 1954 we are faced with striking 
parallels to the situation which existed 
immediately following World War II, 
Once again the men of the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and Air Force are returning 
home—this time from Korea—to face 
the same reoricntation task. 

And so it was, last November, that the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
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and other prominent national civic or- 
ganizations urged Sam Goldwyn to bring 
back The Best Years of Our Lives—be- 
cause of its timeliness in depicting the 
return home of the fighting man. 

In order that the film's return would 
be on a high plane and would gain richly 
deserved public recognition, the White 
House Correspondents’ Association host- 
ed last evening's special premiere. I 
want to congratulate the Washington 
press corps for this magnificent gesture 
in tribute to the homecoming veteran 
and to the one motion picture which so 
beautifully depicts his story. 


The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of Congress this excellent article con- 
cerning the only Presidential impeach- 
ment proceedings ever had in our Nation. 
It was written by H. H. Walker Lewis, 
en attorney, of Washington, D. C., and 
appeared in the January 1954 issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal. 


Its importance at any period of our 
history, but especially now, justifies a 
close study of this learned treatise. The 
subtitle points out that this was “a polit- 
ical tragedy when the legislative branch 
of the Government attempted to enforce 
its own will upon the executive.” Surely, 
this well-told story is one which should 
receive the widest possible audience, and 
I commend it to the Members of this 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF ANDREW JOIINSON: 
A POLITICAL TRAGEDY 
(By H. H. Walker Lewia) 

The Impeachment of President Johnson 
Was not so much the trial of an individual 
#3 the culmination of a clash between leg- 
Islative and executive power. The outcome 
of the proceedings has had a more profound 
elect upon our form of government than it 
had upon President Johnson himself. 


Even while the Civil War was raging, a deep 
cleavage over reconstruction policies had de- 
veloped between President Lincoin and the 
extromists of his party, known as radical 
Republicans. Lincoln wished to restore the 
South, the radicals wished to remake it. 
They had carried the torch for the abolition 
of siavery and they retained all the righteous 
intolerance that the abolition movement had 
generated. High among their objectives 
were the enfranchisement of the former 
saves and the distranchisemant of their re- 
bellious masters. 

It was Lincoln’s view that the Southern 
States were still members of the Union and 
roteined thelr constitutional rights as such. 
The basic Issue settled by the war was that 
States could not secede. Accordinziy, they 
must still be States and the problem was 
to get them back into their proper practical 
rejation with the Union. To do this was 
largely a matter of developing, through ap- 
propriate terms of amnesty, a sufficient body 
of loyal citizens to elect and administer 
their governments. Their former leaders 
had disqualified themselves by rebellion, but 
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once loyal governments could be restored, 
their citizens would have the same right to 
govern themselves as those of any other 
State. 

The radical Republicans, on the other 
hand, took the position that the seceding 
States, by their rebellion, had forfeited their 
tights under the Constitution and were to 
be administered as conquered territory un- 
til such time as Congress saw fit to readmit 
them to the Union. Meanwhile they would 
have the same general status as other Ter- 
ritories and would be subject to the full 
legislative power of Congress. 

The Republican lender of the Senate, 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, added 
an individual variation to the radical theory. 
Article IV, section 4 of the Constitution 
guarantees that each State shall have a 
republican form of government, and it was 
Sumner's view that the scceded States 
could not meet this qualification untli they 
had enfranchised the Negroes and admitted 
them to full participation in their govern- 
ments. A flaw in this theory was that sev- 
eral of the Northern States also denied Ne- 
groes the right to vote and stubbornly con- 
tinued to reject State constitutional 
amendments enfranchising them. 

To the radical Republicans, as to Lincoln, 
the theories were less significant than their 
practical consequences. These were of the 
utmost importance. Under Lincoln's view, 
the restoration of the seceded States to the 
Unicn was primarily the responsibility of 
the Executive. The Constitution vested the 
right of pardon or amnesty in the Presi- 
dent and he could accordingly determine 
the conditions upon which individuals who 
had participated in the rebellion could be 
restored to the rights which they had for- 
felted. Once granted amnesty, they could 
elect thelr own governments and make their 
own laws, including laws as to suffrage. The 
Army would be merely an aid to civil power, 
and military government would dissolve as 
soon as civil authority could be restored. 
Acting on this theory during the war, Presi- 
dent Lincoln had by Executive action 
brought about the creation of provisional 
governments for Arkansas, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee. and Virginia. At considerable per- 
sonal hazard, Andrew Johnson had ac- 
cepted appointment by Lincoln as military 
governor of Tennessee and had remained in 
that post until elected Vice President in 
1864 on the Union ticket. 

The radicel Republicans maintained that 
reconstruction was a legislative function 
and that it was the prerogative of Congress 
to prescribe the forms of government and 
conditions of suffrage for the South. This 
theory was vital to continued party power. 
If the Southern States were merely restored, 
their leaders would be Democrats. Further- 
more, the 13th amendment abolishing slav- 
ery had effected an tronic anomaly in that 
it entitled the Southern States to increased 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives. Under the original Constitution, 
slaves were counted at only three-fifths, but 
under the 13th amendment, they must be 
counted In full, 

During the hostilities, Lincoln's views had 
prevailed. but his renomination as President 
in 1864 had been bitterly opposed by the 
same congressional leaders that later pil- 
loried Johnson. At his last Cabinet meeting, 
held after the surrender of Lee and the duy 
before his own assassination, Lincoln had 
sald: 

“I think it proridential that this great re- 
dellton ts crushed out just as Congress has 
ndjourned, and there are none of the dis- 
turbing clements of that body to embarrass 
us.“ 


JOHNSON EON PRESIDENT AFTER LINCOLN'S 
ASSASSINATION 

On April 9, 1865, Gen. Robert E, Lee sur- 

rendered his army at Appomattox Courthouse 

and for practical purposes the Civil War was 
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at an end. Six days later, on April 18. Presi- 
dent Lincoln died and Andrew Johnsou be- 
came President of the United States. 

Andrew Johnson was born on December 29, 
1808, in Raleigh. N. C., of parents in humble 
circumstances. His father died when he was 
4 and at the age of 14 he was apprenticed to 
a tailor. In 1826 he migrated to Greeneville, 
Tenn., and in the following year married 
Eliza McCardile, a girl of refinement and èd- 
ucation, Johnson had no formal education, 
but in the tailor shops of those times it was 
customary for someone to read aloud to the 
workmen and he himself learned to read. 
His wife taught him to write and encouraged 
his self-education. 

His business prospered, and in 1829, at the 
age of 21, he embarked on a career of public 
service. In that year he was made an alder- 
man and 3 years later mayor of Greeneville. 
In 1835 he was elected to the Tennessee leg- 
islature and in 1843 to Congress, where he 
served until 1853. In that year and again 
in 1855 he was elected Governor of Tennessee 
and in 1857 was chosen Senator. Although 
a Democrat, he was the only southern Mem- 
ber of Congress to refuse to secede with his 
State and he continued in the Senate until 
1882, when Lincoln appointed him military 
governor of Tennessee. In 1864 he was nomi- 
nated and elected Vice President, it haying 
been felt that the nomination of a Demo- 
crat from a border State would bring 
strength and solidarity to the Union ticket. 

Johnson was a man of outstanding Intelll- 
gence, Independence, and courage, but he 
was lacking in humor and tact. To his laste 
ing misfortune, he had been under the in- 
fluence of liquor at his Inauguration as Vice 
President. He had made the long trip from 
Nashville to Washington while recuperating 
from typhold fever, and he is reported to 
have asked Hannibal Hamlin, the outgoing 
Vice President, for a drink of whisky to give 
him strength for the ceremony. His inau- 
gural speech was so alcoholic that Senator 
Sumner ostentatiously buried his face in his 
hands. Many prominent persons closely as- 
sociated with Johnson have attested to the 
fact that he was a man of temperate habits 
but his “slip,” as Lincoln called it, gave cre- 
dence to the later repeated characterizations 
of him as a drunkard. 

Johnson's accession to the Presidency was 
at first welcomed by the radicals, Repre- 
sentative George W. Julian, of Indiana, later 
a member of the House committee to declare 
articles of impeachment against Johnson. 
gave the following description of the radical 
caucus held immediately after the death of 
Lincoln. 

“While everybody was shocked at his mur- 
der, the feeling was nearly univereal that the 
accession of Johnson to the Presidency would 
prove a Godsend to the country.” 

Johnson was known to be hostile to the 
leaders of the Confederacy and it was thought 
that he would be harsh In his attitude. This 
ascumption overlocked the fact that he be- 
lleved in President Lincoln's policies and, 9% 
military governor of Tennessee, bad carried 
the responsibility of putting them Into efect» 
His views were summarlzod in the statement 
that the prostrated South “must be nu — 
by its friends, not smothered by its enemies. 

Johnson became President on April 15. 
1835, and Congress was not due to reconvene 
until December. In furtherance of Lincoln 
plan, Johnson threw himself into the task Of | 
restoring the Southern States and by the end 
of July measures had been put into effect for 
self-government in all of them. These meas” 
ures made suffrage dependent upon the 1 
requirements that had been In effect on the 
date of secession, but excluded individuals 
unable to qualify for amnesty. The terms 
cf amnesty were substantially those of 
Lincoln. 

* The first postwar reconstruction measure 
Was originally drafted by Edwin M. Stanton 
as Secretary of War. Stanton had a 

privately with Senator Sumner to extend the 
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"ufrape to Negroes and sought to accomplish 
by a provision making “loyal citizens" eli- 
tible ta vote. The significance attached to 
s phrase did not become clear until Stan- 

n was asked to explain it at a Cabinet 
meting. Johnson did not adopt Stanton's 

an. 

Edwin M. Stanton had been appointed 
Szcretary of War by President Lincoln dur- 
ing his first term of office. He was a lawyer 
ot preat energy and ability. For almost 2 
Years he gave outward evidence of loyalty to 
Yobnson, although at the same time par- 

rating in the secret councils of the raci- 
fal lenders. As Secretary of War he occupied 
the key Cabinet position with respect to re- 
Sohetruction, The Army was in control of 

%% South and was necessarily the instru- 
Ment for putting into efect any plan for its 

crnment, whether originating in Congress 
or the White House. 


SOMNGKESS MAKES OPEN BREAK WITH PRESIDENT 
ON RECONSTRUCTION 
Das the time that Congress reconvened in 
0 tember, 1865, the Radicals were thor- 
Ushly alarmed by the President's actions 
and nad conferred on means to counter 
9 — By pre arrangement. the leaders came 
Washington early and a Republican cau- 
C Was held in advance of the meeting of 
Von gress. At this caucus, Thaddeus Ste- 
NB, of Pennsylvania, the leader of the 
isc, secured agreement on a plan which, 
g Other things, committed the Senate 
“nd the House not to admit the elected rep- 
Phtatives of a Southern State until Con- 
had pronounced its reconstructed gov- 
"tment valid and satisfactory. This plan 
as promptly adopted by Congress and the 
vol gest of the radical leaders were ap- 
Nted to a joint committee of 6 Senators 
a Representatives which thereafter 
minated both Senate and House In all 
tters relating to reconstruction. 
the e conflict between the President and 
radical Republicans was now open and 
yreconcilable. The President regularly 
toed radical legislation and Congress al- 
ar regularly repassed the measures over 
veto. This required a two-thirds vote, 
t the antiadministration Republicans al- 
“Ady had this margin in the House and 
— obtained it in the Senate by the expul- 
by 
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Of Senator Stockton, of New Jersey, and 
An admission of Nebraska to statehood. 
by ‘fort was made to increase the margin 
det emitting Colorado as well, but this did 
Muster enough votes to pass over the 
ang | Colorado's population was very small, 
tej the only vote taken in the territory had 
ected statehood. Later, during the con- 
the onal elections of 1866, Johnson made 
Mistake, as it turned out, of trying to 
Die the issue of reconstruction to the peo- 
tadi He was badly outmaneuvered by the 
to Cala and the result of the election was 
Elive the antindministration Republicans 
in elming control in Congress, amount- 
= Well over two-thirds in both Houses. 
ace does not permit a blow-by-blow 
Koani of the ensuing warfare between Pres- 
hak Johnson and the radical Republicans, 
three of the measures of Congress, all 
nine? On March 2, 1867, are of special sig- 
baar in connection with the later im- 
the ‘ment; (1) the Reconstruction Act, (2) 
(3) War Department Appropriation Act, and 
ee Tenure of Office Act. 
8 The Reconstruction Act divided the 
tach ern States into five military districts, 
ang 2 be governed by an Army officer, It 
tran, ts supplements had the effect of en- 
Ing 2 ung the Negroes and of disfranchis- 
(2 © whites who had supported secession. 
Act er ane War Department Appropriation 
lor th March 2, 1867, made it a misdemeanor 
to the President to issue any militery orders 
the Army except through the Genera) of 
fom y., or to relieve the general of his 
tases or assign him to duty elsewhere 
at Washington, save at his own request 
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or with the previous approval of the Senate. 
This legislation was in the form of a rider 
to the Appropriation Act and had been dic- 
tated secretly by Stanton to Representative 
Boutwell, as later disclosed in Boutwell's 
Reminiscences. In practical effect it made 
Secretary of War Stanton the key individual 
in reconstruction, through his control over 
the General of the Army. 

(3) The Tenure of Office Act required the 
approval of the Senate to the suspension 
or removal by the President of civil officers 
who had been appointed with its consent. 

These acts fit together like a jigsaw puzzle. 
The first gave the Army control over recon- 
struction. The second put the Secretary of 
War in control of the Army, to the exclu- 
sion of the President. And the third pur- 
ported to give the Senate control over the 
removal of officers appointed with its con- 
sent. But did this last protect Edwin M. 
Stanton as Secretary of War? This was des- 
tined to become the crucial issue of the im- 
peachment proceedings. Let us accordingly 
Jook further into its background. 

When the Tenure of Office Act was under 
consideration in the Senste it was felt that 
Cabinet members occupied such an intimate 
relationship that the President should not 
be forced to retain individuals in whom he 
bad lost confidence, Accordingly, the Sen- 
ate excluded Cabinet officers from the. pro- 
tection of the original bill. The House there- 
after amendcd to cover Cabinet officers, the 
Senate refused to concur, and the bill was 
sent to conference. 

The Senate was represented on the confer- 
ence committee by Charles R. Buckalew, of 
Pennsylvania; John Sherman, of Ohio; and 
George H. Williams, of Oregon; and the 
House by Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio; 
Thomas Williams, of Pennsylvania; and 
James F. Wilson, of Iowa. Senator Bucka- 
lew was a Democrat; the other five were 
antiadministration Republicans. Represent- 
atives William and Wilson were later among 
the seven House managers in the Impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

The conference committee Inserted the 
following proviso in tiie bill with respect to 
Cabinet officers: 

“Provided, That the Secretaries of State, 
of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and 
of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and 
the Attorney General, should hold thelr of- 
fices respectively for and during the term 
of the President by whom they may have 
been appointed, and for 1 month thereafter, 
subject to removal by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 

This proviso had been drafted by Repre- 
sentative Willlams and, in reporting the 
measure to the House of Representatives, 
Schency said, “It is, in fact, an acceptance 
by the Senate of the position taken by the 
House.” In adopting the act, the House be- 
Heved that it was protecting Stanton, on the 
theory that Johnson was merely serving out 
Lincoln's term rather than a term of his 
own, 

The Senate thought otherwise. There, 
James R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, a pro- 
Johnson Republican, attacked the proviso 
as special legislation for the ayowed pur- 
pose of protecting the Secretary of War. At 
the same time he pointed out that its lan- 
guage would not achieve that result inas- 
much as Stanton had been appointed by Lin- 
colin during his first term. whereas the 
amendment protected cabinet officers only 
“during the term of the President by whom 
they may have been appointed, and for 1 
month thereafter." Answering Doolittle, 
Senator Sherman, who had been on the con- 
ference committee, stated. 

“We do not legislate in order to keep in 
the Secretary of War. That this pro- 
vision does not apply to the present case is 
shown by the fact that its language is so 
framed as not to apply to the present Presi- 
dent. The Senator shows that himself, and 
argues truly that it would not prevent the 
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present President from removing the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of State. And if I supposed 
that either of these gentlemen was so lack- 
ing in manhood, in honor, as to hold his 
place after the politest intimation by the 
President of the United States that his serv- 
ices were no longer needed, I certainly, as a 
Senator, would consent to his removal at any 
time, and so would we all.” 

The bill as amended in conference was 
thereupon passed and sent to the President. 

At the Cabinet meeting held to consider 
the bill, all members of the Cabinet ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was unconstitu- 
tional. Secretary of War Stanton was so 
outspoken on the subject that Johnson re- 
quested him to draft the veto message, He 
pleaded inability to do so, but offered to as- 
sist Secretary Seward, the Secretary of State, 
in preparing a draft, which he did. The act 
was passed over the President's veto on 
March 2, 1807. During this period Stanton 
was still making a show of loyalty to the 
President, although diaries and documents 
later coming to light have proved conclusive- 
ly that he was working hand in glove with 
the radical leaders, 

The Tenure of Office Act specifically pro- 
vided that its viclation would constitute a 
“high misdemeanor,” this statutory lan- 
guage being drawn from article II, section 4 
of the Constitution providing that the 
President “shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misde< 
meanors.” 

The possibility of impeaching the Presi- 
dent was already receiving prayerful consid- 
eration, Under the Constitution, it is the 
function of the House of Representatives to 
initiate and of the Senate to try all im- 
peachments, and two preliminary but un- 
successful attempts were made to bring 
about action by the House. 

On January 7, 1867, Representative James 
M. Ashley, of Ohio, introduced a resolution 
impeaching the President and authorizing 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire into his 
oficial conduct. Ashley and other members 
of the committee rummaged through bales 
of captured Confederate documents and en- 
listed the aid of professional witnesses in 
an effort to develop evidence of conspiracy 
between Jobnson and President Jefferson 
Davis of the Confederacy. They were tanta- 
lized by another professional witness, already 
convieted of producing perjured testimony, 
who promised that if released and financed 
he could obtain evidence incriminating 
Johnson in the assassination of Lincoln, 
All manner of rumors were investigated, but 
nothing of consequence was uncovered and 
on June 3, 1687, the committee voted 5 to 4 
against impeachment. Later, one of the 
members of the committee changed his mind, 
and the matter was carried to the fioor of 
the House but, on December 7, 1667, was 
voted down 108 to 67. This ended the first 
attempt at impeachment. 

During the time that the House had been 
investigating the possibility of impeachment, 
other preparations had been underway in 
the Senate. On March 4, 1067, Benjamin 
Franklin Wade, of Ohio, was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. Although 
a man of limited ability, Wade was one of 
the stanchest of the radical Republicans 
and had collaborated with Henry Winter 
Davis in the Wade-Davis Manifesto of 
August 5, 1864, making a virulent attack on 
President Lincoln, In the event of the im- 
peachment and conviction of Johnson, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate would 
become President of the United States, and 
Wade had been deliberately selected by a 
radical Republican caucus with that pros- 
pect in view. 

This brings us to another chain of events, 
the first of which goes back to the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln, 
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PUBLIC I5 SHOCKED BY HANGING OF MRS. 
SURRATT 


Lincoln's assassin, John Wilkes Booth, had 
Deen killed by the soldiers who apprehended 
him. Others, thought to be accomplices, in- 
cluding Mrs. Mary Surratt, the keeper of a 
boardinghouse in Washington, had been 
tried before a military commission, convicted 
and hanged. The entire proceedings of this 
commission had never been made public, 
but there had been persistent rumors that 
President Johnson had ignored a recom- 
mendation of mercy in the case of Mrs. Sur- 
ratt. The hanging of a woman, on slender 
circumstantial evidence, shocked many peo- 
ple. The rumors became even more damag- 
ing when it was revealed that the War 
Department had suppressed Booth’s diary, 
although it was openly stated in the House 
by Representative Ben Butler that its pro- 
duction would have cleared Mrs, Surratt of 
complicity in the murder. 

In June 1867, her son John H. Surratt, who 
had fled to Europe, was tried before a jury 
in Washington for the murder of Lincoln 
and was acquitted. In the course of this 
trial question was raised as to whether there 
had been a recommendation of mercy for 
Mrs. Surratt, and the War Department was 
forced to produce the record in her case. 
From this it developed that such a recom- 
mendation had been made but that it had 
been written on a separate sheet of paper 
and had been withheld when the record was 
presented to Johnson and considered by his 
Cabinet. He had signed the death warrant 
in ignorance of it. 

The conclusion seemed inescapable that 
the Secretary of War had been a party to 
the deception and on June 5, 1867, the day 
that Johnson re-examined the record in Mrs. 
Surratt's case, he sent the following letter 
Stanton: 

“Sm: Public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain me to say that your resigna- 
tion as Secretary of War will be accepted. 

“ANDREW JOTINSON, 
“President of the United States.” 

Stanton replied the same day as follows: 

"Sm: * In reply, I have the honor to 
say that public consideration of a high char- 
acter, which alone have induced me to con- 
tinue at the head of this Department, con- 
strain me not to resign the office of Secretary 
of War before the next meeting of Congress. 

“Eowtw M. STANTON, 
“Secretary Of War.“ 

On August 12, 1867, President Johnson is- 
sued an order suspending Stanton from office 
and authorized General Grant to act as Sec- 
retary of War, ad interim. Congress was not 
in session but when it reconvened Johnson 
officially notified the Senate of his suspen- 
sion of the Secretary of War. On January 13, 
1868, the Senate disapproved the suspension 
35 to 6, 12 Senators not voting. It bad been 
Johnson's plan, in such an event, to deny 
Stanton access to the War Department and 
thereby force him to take the matter to court, 
where the constitutionality of the Tenure of 
Office Act could be tested. However, Gen- 
eral Grant, when advised of the Sennte's 
action, surrendered the office and permitted 
Stanton to regain possession. Following 
these events Thaddeus Stevens and George S. 
Boutwell sponsored a second attempt to im- 
peach Johnson, but it was voted down 6 to 3 
in the House Reconstruction Committee, on 
motion of John A. Bingham. 

The President was now determined to force 
the Issue and on February 21, 1868, he issued 
orders removing Stanton from office and ap- 
pointing Adj. Gen. Alonzo Thomas Secretary 
of War ad interim. Stanton refused to sur- 
render possession of the office. Events now 
tumbled over each other. Upon receipt of 
& message from Stanton telling of his re- 
moval, Representative John Covode, of Penn- 
sylvania, moved the impeachment of the 
President. On the same day the Senate, by 
a vote of 28 to 6, adopted a resolution declar- 
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ing Stanton’s removal unlawful. Analysis 
of this vote Indicated that more than two- 
thirds of the Senate could be counted against 
Johnson on the issues involved in the Ten- 
ure of Office Act and the leaders of the House 
so construed it. Passage of the resolution 
to impeach was delayed only by the irre- 
pressible desire of radical Representatives to 
make speeches in support of it, and on Feb- 
ruary 24 it carried, 126 to 47, on a straight 
party vote. Thereafter seven managers were 
elected: John A. Bingham, of Ohio. George 
S. Boutwell and Benjamin Franklin Butler, 
of Massachusetts, John A. Logan, of Illinois. 
Thaddeus Stevens and Thomas Williams, of 
Pennsylvania, and James F. Wilson, of Iowa. 

On March 4, 1868, 11 articles of impeach- 
ment were formally presented to the Senate, 
the substance of which was as follows: 

Article 1 alleged that on February 21, 1868, 
President Johnson unlawfully issued an 
order for the removal of Stanton as Secretary 
of War, with intent to violate the Tenure of 
Office Act of March 2, 1867. 

Articles 2 and 3 made similar accusations 
based on the appointment of Adjutant Gen- 
eral Thomas as Secretary of War ad interim. 

Articles 4, 5, 6, and 7 alleged, with varia- 
tions, a conspiracy between Johnson, 
Thomas, and others to oust Stanton. One 
of these (art. 6) contained an allegation 
of conspiracy to seize the War Department 
by force. 

Article 8 alleged that the appointment of 
Thomas was with intent to unlawfully con- 
trol moneys appropriated for the military 
service, 

Article 9 alleged that on February 22, 1868, 
Johnson had instructed General Emory that 
the appropriation act rider requiring all mili- 
tary orders to be issued through the General 
of the Army was unconstitutional. 

Article 10 alleged that during the congres- 
sional elections of 1866, Johnson had made 
certain speeches which "did attempt to bring 
into disgrace, ridicule, hatred. contempt, and 
reproach the Congress of the United States.“ 

Article 11 was a deliberately obscure re- 
statement of the principal charges referred 
to in the first 9 articles, It was designed by 
Thaddeus Stevens to furnish a common 
ground for those who favored conviction but 
were unwilling to identify themselves with 
the specific issues covered by the other 
articles. 


IMPEACHMENT TRIAL OF THE PRESIDENT BEGINS 


Article I, section 3 of the Constitution, 
dealing with the trial of impeachments by 
the Senate, provides that— 

“When the President of the United States 
ls tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Mcmbers 
present.” 

At the time of the trial of Andrew Johnson 
there were 54 Senators, of whom 8 were Dem- 
ocrats and 4 were pro-Johnson Republicans, 
The remaining 42 were antiadministration 
Republicans. Conviction would require only 
36 votes. 

On March 5 the Chief Justice, Salmon P. 
Chase, of Ohio, met with the Senate and 
announced that he was ready to take an 
oath for the purpose of forming a Court of 
Impeachment, The Senate had already de- 
cided that the Chief Justice was merely a 
presiding officer and not required to be sworn, 
but this the Chief Justice brushed aside, 
Then, having been sworn by Justice Nelson, 
who had accompanied him for that purpose, 
the Chief Justice had the roll called and 
administered the oath to every Senator, re- 
quiring him to do impartial justice accord- 
ing to the Constitution and laws. 

Whether the Senate was acting as a court 
or as a legislative body was an important 
question. It the trial was to be decided on 
a political basis, there were ample votes to 
convict. Johnson could be acquitted only 
if a substantial number of Senators acted 
indcpendently of party organization, 


February 4 


The House managers contended that the 
entire impeachment process, including thé 
trial, was a legislative proceeding in 
nature of an inquest of office and that 1 
was not necessary to prove the commission 
of any crime. On their theory the Chief 
Justice was merely a presiding officer and the 
Senate could receive or reject evidence with 
out regard to the custom in courts of law- 
In keeping with this view the House man“ 
agers invariably addressed the Chief Justic® 
as “Mr. President,” whereas Johnson's cou 
sel with equal consistency addressed him 
Mr. Chief Justice.“ 

From his first participation in the trial 
and at all critical points, Chief Justice Chase 
maintained that he and the Senate con- 
stituted a court, that he was entitled t? 
pass upon questions of evidence, subject to 
appeal to the Court as a whole, and that 
he was entitled to cast a vote in the event 
of a tie. He was not long in being chal“ 
lenged. On examination of the first witne™ 
House Managers Butler and Bingham argued 
against the right of the Chief Justice to rule 
on the admissibility of evidence. A moti 
to retire resulted in a tie and he cast the 
deciding vote in its favor. The Senate sus 
tained the Chief Justice's right to decide 
questions of evidence in the first instance. 
whereupon Senator Sumner moved to d t 
the Chief Justice's casting vote withou 
authority under the Constitution. This was 
defeated 27 to 21. >: 

While the Senate was being sworn, Sen, 
ator Thomas F. Hendricks, of Indians. 
Democrat, protested that Senator Wade. 
next in line of succession to succeed to 
Presidency, was not in a position to do 
partial justice and should not be a mem 
of the court. After debate, Hendricks wit” 
drew his objection and Wade was s 
Thereafter Senator Sumner sought to iy 
vent the seating of George Vickers, new 
elected Senator from Maryland, on Ë 
ground that Maryland did not have a 
publican form of government. This mo 
also failed. 

The court having been organized, the — 
raignment of the President was set f 
March 13. To the Washington pubile 
was a gala event. Passes were at & At 
mium and the galleries were thronged. 
the appointed hour and in a stentorian voles 
the Sergeant at Arms called the Preside? 
name. All eyes turned to the door to ct 
the first view of the central figure of eo 
drama. Nothing happened. The allence 
tense, The Sergeant at Arms called agai 
Then, suddenly, the door opened and 
bustled the fat figure of Representative — 
Butler, one of the House managers. 108 
tension broke in a roar of laughter, leav 
Butler nonplused in the aisle, at 

rep 


President Johnson never did appear 
the trial in person. He was, however, 
resented by an outstanding group of in 
yers: Henry Stanberry, of Ohlo: Benawg. 
R. Curtis, of Massachusetts; Thomas A 
Nelson, of Tennessee; Willlam M. Evarts 9 
New York, and William S. Groesbeck, 
Ohio. All were leaders In their profess”), 
Stanberry had been appointed Attorney Orie 
eral by Johnson after a long and honor et 
career at the bar. Curtis had been a me™” ¢ 
of the Supreme Court and had been one 
the two dissenting judges in the Dred ate 
case, after which he had returned to pri“ 
practice, 

At the time of the arraignment, Jere’ 


* 
S. Black had also been one of the Preside”? 


counsel but withdrew under circums Migu- l 


which were later bandled about In the P ont 
ments. Black was one of the most emin 
lawyers of his day. He had resigned 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania tO 
come Attorney General and later Seer 
of State in the Cabinet of President Buc pres! 
an and had been a trusted adviser of mes 
dent Johnson, having drafted the veto u g 

Torpo” 


sage to the Reconstruction Act of 
Among Black's clients was a cor 


ERS 


1867, 


be- 


1954 


th 
Poets timing ownership of the guano de- 
been ee the island of Alta Vela which had 
ized by the Government of Santo 
States nie Black had urged that a United 
but Senne be dispatched to the scene 
In es as Secretary of State, opposed 
attore ion by the Government, Another 
Butler 8 Representative Benjamin F. 
Poration: Write a letter upholding the cor- 
tion b Position and advocating interven- 
55 — the Executive “in the most forcible 
honor anten with the dignity and 
mente 5 the Nation.” Written endorse- 
nag ere secured from three of the other 
and the tone the impeachment proceedings 
dent Jon tter was then delivered to Presi- 
favored nson. Although he had originally 
intervention, his reaction to such 
> suing Was an indignant refusal and in the 


One of his Pleasantness Black withdrew as 


counsel, 2 

. & Orosdbeck. He was replaced by Wil 
R course of argument at the trial, 
Witharentative Boutwell alluded to Black's 
the Prona as an indication of his belief in 
R. — guilt, whereupon Thomas A. 
that the ited the facts. Butler insisted 
impeachment had been written before the 
Bigned it ent and Logan stated that he had 
thought long before there was anything 
the voted impeachment.” Nelson produced 
Weeks on It was dated March 9, 1868, 2 
the 8 Johnson had been impeached 
and Ouse and 6 days after Butler, Logan, 


ira Others had been elected managers, 
the ther sidetight of importance involved 


of Col. William H. McCardle, form- 

er) „ 
ly of the Confederate Army and now a 
Publicnes editor at Vicksburg. who had 
con, a editorials criticizing the official 
å of Su E. O. C. Ord, commander of 
tary District. General Ord 
8 him imprisoned and held for trial by a 
release Commission and Mecardie sought 
basis e a writ of habeas corpus. On the 
Act gi the provisions of the Reconstruction 
to poing military commanders authority 
Coline aeon und try civilians, the Circuit 
Pealeg ecided against McCardle and he ap- 
Court 2 to the United States Supreme 
Mittiog hich, in the recent case of Ex parte 
the Wa (4 Wan. 2) had held contrary to 
Preme Cn Debartmentin position. The su- 
appeal Court denied a motion to dismiss the 
advis ( Wall, 818) and took the case under 
mere went after hearing argument on the 
506.) Poe 2. 3. 4 and 9, 1868. (7 Wall. 
tutiona: e case put in issue the consti- 
5 lity of the Reconstruction Act and it 
Court 8 that a decision of the Supreme 
ttrength McCardle's favor would materially 
Tsheq en Johnsons position. Congress 
Preme Qo OUgh a bill to withdraw the Su- 
Was ve urt's Jurisdiction in the case. This 
but „ar et by Johnson on March 25, 1868, 
The Passed over his veto on March 27. 
30, “™Preachment trial started on March 


Dw gr 
ANTON'S REMOVAL VIOLATE THE TENURE 
OF OFFICE ACT? 


appt course of the trial, it soon became 
nt that the only charge of substance 
Willing) a Stanton's removal constituted a 
Whig, ialation of the Tenure of Office Act 
2 ite terms, protected Cabinet 
“for and during the term of the 
whom they may have been ap- 
tanton dd for 1 month thereafter.” 
auring on had been appointed by Lincoln 
Bu E his first term. 
dender and the other House managers con- 
that Johnson did not have a term of 
aot was merely serving out Lincoln's 
Of the ga that Lincoln's term embraced both 
tlecteg Teer Periods for which he had been 
&nd reelected. The defense, on the 
Slecteg poa, Argued that Lincoln had been 
neu, for 2 separate terms and, under the 
Ee of the act, could bave removed 
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Stanton 1 month after the commencement 
of his second term. Furthermore, they 
argued that the constitutional term of a 
President was subject to the limitation of 
death, as well as a time limitation. Ac- 
cordingly, Lincoln's second term ended with 
his assassination, at which time a new term 
began for Johnson. 

The most complete exposition of the issues 
Involved in the Tenure of Office Act was by 
Curtis, who opened for the defense. He 
argued: 

First, that the express language of the 
Tenure of Office Act did not cover Stanton, 
but, on the contrary, that it excluded him. 

Second, that at the time of the Senate's 
passage of the act, Senator Sherman and 
others had explicitly stated that it did not 
apply to Stanton. “How is it possible,” asked 
Curtis, “for this body to convict the Presi- 
dent of the United States of a high misde- 
meanor for construing a law as those who 
made it construed it at the time when it 
was made?” 

Third, the first article charged the Presi- 
dent not merely with a violation of the act 
in removing Stanton but with an intentional 
violation. Even if it be assumed that minds 
may differ as to the proper meaning of the 
words used, was it an intentional violation, 
punishable as a crime, to seek a judicial de- 
termination of the issue, especialy when 
such was done on the advice of his Cabinet 
and of his duly constituted legal adviser? 

The House managers were well aware of 
the force of this last point, as well as of the 
others, and when Secretary of the Navy Gid- 
eon Welles was called to the stand, it became 
clear that neither he nor any other Cabinet 
officer would be permitted to testify. While 
he was on the stand, the defense made the 
following offers of proof: 

(1) That the members of the Cabinet ad- 
vised the President that the Tenure of Office 
Act was unconstitutional and that Seward 
and Stanton were to prepare a draft of a veto 
message to that effect. On objection, Chief 
Justice Chase held the evidence admissible 
on the question of intent, Senator Howard 
called for a vote, and the Chief Justice was 
overruled, 29 to 20. 

(2) That when the Tenure of Office Act 
was under consideration, Stanton being 
present, the Cabinet expressed the opinion 
to the President that it did not apply to 
the Secretary of War and the others ap- 
pointed by Lincoln. The Chief Justice held 
the evidence admissible but was overruled 
26 to 22. 

(3) That the Cabinet later advised that a 
Judicial determination of the constitution- 
ality of the act should be obtained but that 
no suggestion of the use of force was ever 
made. Same result. 


SENATE ADMITS TESTIMONY OF GENERAL 
SHERMAN 


On another occasion, General Sherman 
had been called to the stand to testify with 
regard to the President's proposal to appoint 
him Secretary of War ad interim. The Sen- 
ate, overruling the Chief Justice by a vote 
of 28 to 23, would not permit him to answer 
defense questions as to his conversations with 
the President. The matter was debated at 
length and with great heat. Finally, Sena- 
tor Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, a Demo- 
crat, submitted a written question: “When 
the President tendered to you the office of 
Secretary of War ad interim, on the 25th 
and 30th of January, did he, at the very time 
of making each tender, state to you what 
his purpose in doing so was?” The Senate 
voted 26 to 22 to admit the question and 
General Sherman testified that the President 
had said it was his purpose to secure a 
court test of the act. Presumably, the ad- 
mission of this evidence was attributable to 
the great respect in which both General 
Sherman and Senator Reverdy Johnson were 
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held, as well as to the fact that General 
Sherman was the elder brother of Senator 
Sherman. 

The other articles of impeachment shrank 
in importance as the trial wore on. The 
testimony as to what the President had said 
and done on his tour during the congres- 
sional elections of 1866 was so mild com- 
pared with what everyone had read in the 
Republican press that it seemed startling in 
its innocence. Especially marked was the 
absence of any evidence of drunkenness or 
misconduct, Furthermore, what the Pres- 
ident had said about Congress was tea-talk 
compared to what everyone knew had been 
said about him in Congress. In the debate 
on the Tenure of Office Act, Senator Sum- 
ner had called him an enemy to his coun- 
try and an usurper. On another occasion, 
Thaddeus Stevens had read into the record 
of the House a statement referring to John- 
son as “an insolent drunken brute, in com- 
parison with whom even Caligula's horse was 
respectable.” 

It will be recalled that the sixth article 
had charged a conspiracy between President 
Johnson and Adjutant General Thomas to 
seize the War Department by force. On 
the issue of force, the evidence adduced from 
Adjutant General Thomas was revealing. 

On the night of February 21, Stanton had 
secured a warrant for Thomas’ arrest and he 
had been taken into custody at 8 o'clock on 
the morning of the 22d, just as he was about 
to sit down to breakfast. After some hours 
he was released on bail and walked over to 
the War Department to take over. He 
found Stanton flanked by 6 or 8 Members of 
Congress and testified to the following inter- 
change: 

"I came in the door, I stated that I came 
in to demand the office. He refused to give it 
to me, and ordered me to my room as Adju- 
tant General. I refused to obey. I made the 
demand a second arid a third time. He as 
often refused, and as often ordered me to my 
room. He then said, ‘You may stand there; 
stand as long as you please.“ 

Thomas further testified that later, after 
the Congressmen had left, “I said, "The next 
time you have me arrested, please do not do 
it before I get something to eat.’ I said I 
bad nothing to eat or drink that day. He 
put his arm around my neck, as he some- 
times does, and ran his hand through my 
hair, and turned to General Schriver and 
said, ‘Schriver, you have got a bottle here; 
bring it out.’ 

“Question by Mr. Stanbery. What then 
took place? 

“Answer. Schriver unlocked his case and 
brought out a small vial, containing I sup- 
pose about a spoonful of whisky, and stated 
at the same time that he occasionally took 
a little for dyspepsia. Mr. Stanton took that 
and poured it into a tumbler and divided it 
equally and we drank it together. 

“Question. A fair division? 

“Answer. A fair division because he held 
up the glasses to the light and saw that they 
each had about the same, and we each drank. 
Presently a messenger came in with a bottle 
of whisky, a full bottle; the cork was drawn, 
and he and I took a drink together. Now.“ 
said he, ‘this at least is neutral ground.’ 

“Question, Was that all the force exbibited 
that day? 

“Answer. That was all.“ 


CLOSING ARGUMENTS TOOK 13 DAYS 


The introduction of evidence took only 4 
court days, excluding time out for disputes, 
but the closing arguments of counsel occu- 
pied 13, of which the prosecution took 6 and 
the defense 7. Butler and Curtis having 
opened, the closing arguments were left to 
the other attorneys. Eight argued, equally 
divided between prosecution and defense, in 
the following order: Boutwell, Nelson, Groes- 
beck, Stevens, Williams, Evarts, Stanbery, and 
Bingham, 
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The galleries overflowed to hear Bingham, 
who was generally accounted the most able 
lawyer and orator among the House man- 
agers, but by this time virtually everything 
possible had been said. The substance of 
his presentation was threadbare but the gal- 
leries went so wild with enthusiasm that. 
they had to be cleared. 

Bingham concluded on Monday, May 4, 
1868, and the following Monday, May 11, 
was set for deliberation, Under the rules 
each Senator was to be permitted to speak 
once, for 15 minutes, on the day of deliber- 
ation, The vote was to be taken on the 
following day, Tuesday the 12th, and Sen- 
ators who wished to do so could file written 
opinions within 2 days thereafter. 

The intervening week was one of feverish 
activity. Tallies had been kept showing the 
position of each individual Senator on all 
votes taken during the trial and it was obvi- 
ous that the result would be close. All 8 
Democrats and the 4 pro-Johnson Republi- 
cans were assumed to be for acquittal, but 
at least 8 antiadministration Republicans 
were known to be doubtful or worse. Thirty- 
six were needed to convict and this would 
require votes of “guilty” by at least 2 of 
the 8. 

A careful check was kept by the House 
managers and their allies of the movements 
of all wavering Senators and they were cajoled 
or coerced as opportunity offered. Watchers 
were assigned to keep a record of all guests 
of the Chief Justice, who frequently enter- 
tained friends and associates at dinner. 
When it was reported that Senator John B, 
Henderson, of Missouri, one of the doubtfuls, 
had gone there for dinner in company with 
Senator Reverdy Johnson, Ben Butler ex- 
claimed, “We have been sold out.” 

When the Senate met on Monday, May 11, 
each Senator was given 15 minutes to express 
his views. Although they met in private, It 
soon became generally known that Senator 
Sherman had declared that he could not 
vote gullty“ on article 1 and that enough 
other Senators had expressed the same view 
to prevent conviction on that charge. Also, 
that the opinions foreshadowed a like result 
on articles 4 through 10. This left only 
three articles, 2,3, and 11, on which it seemed 
possible to produce a conviction, 11 being 
the most likely. 

The deliberations had shown not only the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of the 
articles of impeachment; they had also 
shown the views of the individual Senators. 
Among the Republicans, Dixon, of Connecti- 
cut; Doolittle, of Wisconsin; Norton, of Min- 
nesota; and Patterson, of Tennessee, had 
been regularly pro-Johnson and were ex- 
pected to vote Not guilty.” In addition, 
Fessenden, of Maine; Grimes, of Iowa; 
Trumbull, of Illinois; and Van Winkle, of 
West Virginia, had also come out for ac- 
quittal. What was almost worse from the 
radical standpoint, four more were uncom- 
mitted. Whatever the result, it would be 
close, and time was needed to bring the 
wavering Senators into line. Accordingly, at 
a secret caucus of the Republican majority, 
it was determined to defer the final vote, 
and on the next day, May 12, Senator 
Howard's iliness was used as justification for 
& postponement until Saturday, the 16th. 

During the 4-day interim the heaviest sort 
of pressure was brought to bear on the doubt- 
ful Senators—Fowler, of Tennessee; Hender- 
son, of Missouri; Ross, of Kansas; and Willey, 
of West Virginia. 

Republican Congressmen, including Sen- 
ators as well as Representatives, organized 
the Union Congressional Committee, which 
sent the following telegram to every State 
having a Senator who had not definitely 
committed himself: 

“Great danger to the peace of the coun- 
try and the Republican cause if impeach- 
mont fails. Send to your Senators public 
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opinion by resolutions, letters, and delega- 
tions. 
"ROBERT C. SCHENCK, 
Chairman.” 


Constant badgering by fellow members of 
the Missouri delegation and others so wore 
down Senator John B. Henderson that he 
offered to resign to make way for someone 
more pliant. On reflection, however, he 
realized that such a solution would not 
satisfy either his conscience or his con- 
stituents. 

Senator Waltman T. Willey, of West Vir- 
ginia, was a leader of the Methodist Church, 
which was then holding its general conven- 
tion in Chicago. Bishop Simpson moved 
that the convention devote an hour of prayer 
in ald of impeachment, To satisfy the de- 
mands of decorum, this was amended so as 
to set aside an hour of prayer “to beseech 
God to save our Senators from error.” The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
was meeting in conference in Washington, 
also adopted a prayer for conviction, this 
one being addressed directly to the Senate 
rather than to God. 

Some indication of the type of coercion 
applied to Senator Edmund G. Ross, of 
Kansas, is given by the following exchange 
of telegrams: 

“Hon. E. G. Ross: 

“Kansas has heard the evidence and de- 
mands the conviction of the President . 

“D. R. ANTHONY (and 1,000 others) .” 
“To D. R. Anthony and 1,000 others: 

“I have taken an oath to do impartial 
justice * * * and I trust I shall have the 
courage and honesty to vote according to the 
dictates of my Judgment and for the highest 
good of my country. 

E. G. Ross.” 
“Hon. E. G. Ross: 

“Your telegram received. * * * Kansas 
repudiates you as she does all perjurers and 
skunks. 

D. R. ANTHONY (and others).” 

In that period, most of the Congressmen 
in Washington were quartered in rooming 
houses and their opportunities for privacy 
were limited. Ross was given so little peace 
that he had to move to the house of a 
friend to get any sleep. On the last night 
before the vote, General Sickles, who had 
been detailed by Stanton to use his influ- 
ence, waited until 4 a. m. in Ross's quarters, 
hoping to intercept him. Ten minutes be- 
fore voting time, Senator Pomeroy, aiso of 
Kansas, warned Ross in the presence of 
Thaddeus Steyens that a vote for acquittal 
would result in a charge of bribery and in 
his political death. 

At noon on Saturday, May 16, the court 
met to vote, Senator Willlams, of Oregon, 
promptly moved to change the order of vot- 
ing so as to bring up the eleventh article 
first and the motion was adopted 34 to 19, 
Senator Grimes being absent. Grimes seri- 
ously iil, was then carried in, the eleventh 
article was read, and the voting started. 


SENATOR ROSS REFUSES TO YIELD TO PRESSURE 


Everyone was aware that the outcome de- 
pended upon the four doubtful Senators, 
If three of them voted “Not guilty,” the Pres- 
ident would be acquitted. Fowler, the first 
one reached, answered so indistinctly that 
he was thought to have sald “Guilty”. The 
Chief Justice requested him to repeat his 
answer and he fairly shouted “Not guilty.” 
Henderson, in his turn, voted “Not Gulity.” 
Everything now hinged on Ross, considered 
the most doubtful of them all. The sus- 
pense became unendurable as the Chief Jus- 
tice put the lengthy question, “Mr. Senator 
Ross, how say you? Is the respondent 
Andrew Johnson, guilty or not guilty of a 
high misdemeanor as charged in this 
article?” Ross stood up and in a clear 
volce answered “Not Guilty.” 

The rest of the rolicall was an anticlimax. 
It was expected that Van Winkle, of West 
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Virginia, would vote “not guilty.” and did; 
but his colleague, Willey, voted “guilty,” 
thus bearing testimony to the efficacy of 
prayer. Notwithstanding Willey’s return to 
regularity, the President was acquitted by 
1 vote, the tally standing at 35 to 19. Wade, 
the prospective beneficiary of the impeach- 
ment, voted “guilty,” although he could have 
abstained without altering the result. 

The Chief Justice then directed that the 
first article be read. Sherman and others 
who had voted “guilty” on the ilth were 
committed against conviction on the Ist 
and an immediate move was made to ad- 
journ. Voting on the other articles was 
put off for 10 days, until May 20. 

During the interval the House leaders fol- 
lowed the dictates of desperation. They 
rushed through bills to admit six southern 
States, which by now had been brought 
under carpetbagger rule and whose Senators- 
elect were already in Washington, ready and 
willing to vote for conviction, But this 
was too gross for the Senate majority, and 
the bills were not passed in time to affect 
the impeachment, 

In addition, the House constituted the 
impeachment managers a committee of in- 
vestigation and the local banks were ordered 
to produce transcripts of the bank accounts 
of each of the Republican Senators who had 
voted for acquittal, A sporting gentleman, 
named Charles Woolley, who had been bet- 
ting on acquittal, was interrogated at length. 
and, upon his finally balking at further ques- 
tioning, was Imprisoned in the Capitol cellar. 
Senator Henderson was directed to appest 
before the committee for examination, but 
indignantly refused and submitted the mat- 
ter to the Senate as a palpable breach of 
propriety. Senator Sumner saw nothing 
wrong in the committee's action, and Inti- 
mated that a Senator who had nothing to 
hide should have no objection to being 
examined, 

Recourse was also had to the professional 
witnesses with which Washington seems t? 
have abounded. Senator Pomeroy, of Kan- 
sas, referred the committee to an indivi 
named Legate, who testified that Senator 
Ross had indicated a willingness to chang? 
his vote for a consideration. Unfortunately 
for the House leaders, Legate, taking profes-“ 
sional pride in the production of corrobora” 
tive detail, also swore explicitly that Senator 
Pomeroy had made an offer to produce three 
votes for acquittal for $40,000. 

Other forms of pressure were also applied 
and by the 26th it was rumored that Ross had 
been won over. It was with the greatest 
excitement, therefore, that the Senate 95° 
sembled for a vote on the remaining article® 

At the outset the majority again chan 
the order of voting. so as to skip the first 
article and take up the second and 
The calling of the roll proceeded on its 
ponderous way, each of the Senators voti 
on the 2d article Just as he had on the 11th, 
down to Ross. By the time he was reach 
the tension was torrific. His name was calle: 
He stood up and, in a calm, almost casu 
voice, sald, “Not guilty.” 

Por ali practical purposes the proceeding? 
were ended. A vote was taken on the th 
article with identical results, 35 to 19, 
then a motion was carried to adjourn sinus 
die, The impeachment was over, havin’ 
failed by a single vote on each of the thre? 
articles submitted. The first article, whic? 
was the key to the entire proceeding, W. 
never put to a test. 

When Johnson retired from the Presidened 
the following March, everyone, including nis 
friends, belleved him politically dead. 
Everyone, that is, except Johnson. t 
grim determination, he set himself to fig” 
his way back to the Senate. His first tric? 
were unsuccessful, To both Democrats an 
Republicans he was an apostate. But anally 
he surmounted all obstacles and In Janus? 
1875 the Tennessee Legislature reelected 
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5 the Senate. He served one session and was 
ber when he died on July 31, 1875. 
e Republicans who had voted for his 
Acquittal met a harsher fate. In the eyes 
the party organization their votes had 
thelr doom. Not a single one was re- 
Those who did not die first. were 
Promptly retired from public life upon the 
pitation of their terms of office. Only 
of uderson ever achieved any public token 
of Party forgiveness. He was made chairman 
the Republican National Convention in 
cago, but this was not until 1884. 
d recia severity was reserved for Edmund 
on of Kansas. r his acquittal vote, 
© of the justices of the Supreme Court of 
Whi, telegraphed him, “The rope with 
ch Judas Iscariot hanged himself is lost, 
t um Lane's pistol is at your service.” On 
expiration of his term in the Senate he 
Urned to Coffeyville, Kans., where he 
D ed a printing shop. Shortly thereafter 
R. Anthony, the author of the “perjurers 
th skunks" telegram, forced his way into 
ba shop and gaye Ross such a beating that 
never fully recovered his health, For 
time he lived in poverty, supported by 


ai friends, but later moved to New Mexico 


am Journeyman printer and in 1885 was 
Ppointed Governor of that Territory by 
President Grover Cleveland, a Democrat. 
Although the Republican Senators who 
oted for acquittal must have reflected with 
Percy om the reward of respecting their 
Weir it could not dim the importance of 
the acts. Few people today would question 
fon Orce of Senator Lyman Trumbull's opin- 
he in the impeachment proceedings, where 
aid; 
Peace set, the example of impeaching the 
ident for what, when the excitement of 
Risen shall have subsided, will be recog- 
tita a insuficient causes * * * and no 
President will be safe who happens 
teeter With a majority of the House and 
dee thirds of the Senate on any measure 
of med by them important, particularly if 
tia, Political character. Blinded by par- 
th Zeal, with such an example before them, 
wae Will not scruple to remove out of the 
of 7 obstacle to the accomplishment 
ot the Purposes; and what then becomes 
tuti © checks and balances of the Consti- 
tts On. so carefully devised and so vital to 
Perpetuity? They are all gone.” 


Witch Hunting Deplored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
ECN. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 
HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


A tt: 
Mths time to call the attention of the 
Go Mbers of the House to a statement by 
the 


on H. Winton, Jr., commander of 
California Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
ng in the Christian Science Mon- 
m. Monday, February 1, 1954, en- 
Hunting W in California: No Witch 
Dots Statement by Commander Winton 
Whi S Up not only the deep concern 
ene the members of the VFW, Depart- 
the t of California, have with respect to 
Doseg feat to the security of our country 
Ress by communism and their willing- 
de to combat subversion, but also their 
ard tion to go about the job fairly 
intelligently. 
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The statement follows: 

VFW IN CALIFORNIA: No Wirren HUNTING 

MercED, Catrr.—Gordon H. Winton, Jr., 
commander of the California Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, says there would be no witch 
hunting for Communists by VFW members, 
in this State. 

“The VFW is not officially embarked upon 
n campaign to seek out Communists,” Mr. 
Winton said in a prepared statement. “If 
some member of the organization does sus- 
pect an individual of subversive activities 
and reports that person to the FBI, it would 
be done as an individual citizen. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars never has, 
and does not now, advocate witch hunting 
by its officers or individual members.” 


A National Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
back in 1934, when I was serving my first 
term as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I prepared an article for 
publication in the Virginia Field Trial 
Association magazine outlining steps 
that were then being taken on behalf of 
national wildlife conservation. 

This month the Virginia Wildlife mag- 
azine has reprinted that article pointing 
out progress which has been made in 
the last two decades, particularly as the 
result of funds being made available to 
States under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act and the Dingell-Johnson Act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed as an extension of re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DAWNING or A NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 
(By A. Wrurts Rosertson, United States 
Senator from Virginia) 

(Evitor's NOorx.— This article was originally 
prepared by Senator ROBERTSON back in 1934 
for publication in the Virginia Field Trial 
Association magazine. In it he enumerates 
the steps that were being taken in behalf of 
wildlife conservation in a national way. 
Senator ROBERTSON says in a recent letter 
that “part of the program which I promised 
in 1934 was the Pittman-Robertson Act, un- 
der which Virginia has received $1,380,966.88 
including the current allocation (1953) and 
$79,757.23 under the Dingell-Johnson Act to 
improve fishing waters. It also got a num- 
ber of lakes bullt subsequent to 1934 by the 
CCC and the program also included my Co- 
ordination Act of 1946, under which the 
Army engineers were required to cooperate 
with Federal and State agencies in the pro- 
tection of wildlife interests in the construc- 
tion of flood reservoirs and power dams, etc.” 
The article will give the reader a chance to 
compare performance with promises.) 

“It is an ill wind that blows no good” Is 
an old saying and worthy of acceptance. 
From the dark storms of 4 trying years has 
been blown to us a realization that a wider 
use of the Golden Rule in business would be 
helpful; that it is not safe to place too much 
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dependence for happiness in the possession 
of material things; and that the industrial 
development of even this young Nation has 
now reached the point when we can no longer 
use haphazardly or recklessly squander the 
natural resources with which we have been 
endowed by a most gracious Providence. 

The members of the Virginia Field Trial 
Association, who were my helpful co-laborers 
for 7 years in the development of a conserva- 
tion plan for the Old Dominion, and who 
through those contacts knew of my deep in- 
terest in every phase of wildlife conservation, 
can well appreciate the joy that I have ex- 
perienced in seeing emerge from the depres- 
sion a national program on a magnificent 
scale. 

When I played tackle at Richmond Col- 
lege, I soon learned that if I did not open 
up a hole wider than a couple of feet my 
backfield would not make a gain. In sub- 
sequent years, I have learned that holes have 
a way of closing in on you, and if one does 
not have an excess of power you can't deliver 
to the differential what a given speed actu- 
ally requires. This thought was well ex- 
pressed by Robert Browning, when he said: 
“Man’s reach must exceed his grasp, or 
What's a heaven for?” In 1926, and in the 
years immediately following, the Virginia 
commission laid out an ambitious program 
for the State, although I fully realized that 
during my term as chairman our objectives 
would not be reached. The Federal agencies 
are now engaged in laying out the most am- 
bitious conservation program the Nation has 
ever seen, Some of the objectives will not 
be immediately reached, and some of them 
will, possibly, never be reached, but the 
heartening factor in the situation is a clenrer 
realization of the importance of the problem 
and the commencement of a definite pro- 
gram. 

For many years, the conservation leaders 
have told us about the disappearance of the 
buffalo, the wild pigeon, the heath hens, 
etc., but we still had such an abundance 
of the other wild birds and animals that the 
disappearance of a few species made no great 
impression. Then came 4 or 5 years of 
drought and when we took count of our 
duck population in the spring of this year, 
we found that by the most liberal esti- 
mate we had not more then 25 percent of the 
birds that we had a decade or more ago, 
And, we realized that unless we did some- 
thing of a constructive character and did it 
at ence another decade would see the end of 
migratory bird shooting in the United States, 

For many years, foresters have been telling 
us that unwise cuttings, ceupled with un- 
checked forest fires, would met only result in 
an eventual shortage of cemamercial timber 
but would in the end chamge the character 
of our climate and make useless for agricul- 
tural purposes millions of acres of previously 
fertile soil. However, sawmills continued 
to turn out finished lumber and the fact that 
Virginia, once rich in all of the best types 
of lumber, was buying its framing in the 
South, its doors and window sash and trim: 
from the Pacific coast, caused us no great 
concern. 

It remained for the depression to disclose 
to us that there were not less than a million 
farmers in the United States vainly strug- 
gling to make both ends meet on about 50 
million acres of submarginal land, the fer- 
tility of which has been largely ruined by 
erosion, and the awful drought of the spring 
and summer of 1934, to make us realize that 
the climate in some 8 or 10 Midwestern States 
had so radically changed by reason of timber 
removal, indiscriminate breaking of sod land, 
and the draining of pond and marsh arens 
that those States were rapidly heading for a 
desert status. 

When the national income during the de- 
pression dropped from about $80 billion to 
about $20 billion, an analysis was made of 
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the source of Income and it was found that 
those dealing in sporting goods had suffered 
relatively less than any other class, and that 
the direct national investment in hunting 
and was about $000 million, which, 
combined with indirect tures, made 
of it a billion-doliar industry. An examina- 
tion of the commercial fish and seafood in- 
dustry showed that to be another billion- 
dollar industry, although suffering heavily 
during the adverse years. 

President Roosevelt, who as a young man 
had been an enthusiastic sportaman, and 
who as Governor of New York had taken a 
lively interest In all phases of conservation, 
was fully aware of the importance of the 
problems that confronted us and took 
prompt steps after March 1933, for the for- 
mulation of a national program. He recom- 
mended the creation of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps as a conservation as well as an 
unemployment activity. He brought to the 
head of the United States Forest Service 
Hon. F. A. Silcox, a southern man who was 
an expert forester and a business executive 
of great ability. In the national forests In 
Virginia the Federal Government owns over 
half a million acres, and plans are now in 
progress to round out the George Washing- 
ton, Shenandoah, and Unaka National For- 
ests to include over a million acres of moun- 
tain land, extending from Frederick to 
Bristol along the Blue Ridge, and from 
Highland to Wise along the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. There are approximately 163,000,000 
acres of land in the national forests of the 
country, and a big acquisition program has 
been mapped out. 

In the public domain there is an addi- 
tional 173 million acres, to say nothing of 
many additional millions of acres now in 
private on without legal right, for 
which a land utilization program is being 
planned to Include wildlife and recreational 
management. 

The President brought to the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries Hon. Prank T. Bell, an 
able conservationist from the State of Wash- 
ington. By direct appropriation and allo- 
cations from the Public Works Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Fisheries was given funds 
to build many new hatcheries, to engage in 
stream pollution studies, and to survey for 
development and restocking the water areas 
of the national forests and the public do- 
main. 

The President appointed as Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey 
Hon. J. N. Darling, a man who had made an 
independent fortune as one of the leading 
cartoonists of the Nation and who as a 
member of the Fish and Game Commission 
of Iowa had made a national reputation in 
the field of wildlife conservation. Mr. Dar- 
ling’s middle name is Now. He has gal- 
vanized the personne! of his bureau and sent 
to the field for practical work a number of 
scientists who for many years had been en- 
gaged in wearing the fuzz from their pants 
in oMce chairs in Washington. The Presi- 
dent has made available to Mr. Darling for 
immediate use 68% million to be expended 
in an effort to save the duck situation, and 
other millions have been tentatively prom- 
ised for a suitable upland game program in 
each of the 48 States. 

In the latter connection, the President ap- 
pointed carly in 1934, a committee of three 
distinguished conservationists, Hon. Thomas 
H. Breck of Connecticut, chairman; J. N. 
Darling of Iowa, and Aldo Leopold of Wiscon- 
sin to formulate a constructive program. 
The report of this committee has attracted 
national attention. It laid out a program 
which has been in principle endorsed by the 
President, calling for the minimum expendi- 
ture cf $25 million and a maximum expendi- 
ture cf $50 million. The President then cre- 
ated in the Department of Agricuiture a 
Land Utilization Board, in the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration a board to deal 
with subsistence homesteads, and in the De- 
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partment of the Interlor a National Plan- 
ning Board, which on June 30, last, was 
largely superseded by the National Resources 
Board. All of these agencies had definite in- 
structions to give full consideration to wild- 
life conservation and to work with a view to 
the better coordination of the conservation 
activities of the Bureau of Fisheries in the 
Department of Commerce, the Bureaus of 
Forestry and Biology in the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureaus of Parks, Rec- 
lamation and Public Domain In the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Hon. George M. Wright, of the National 
Park Service, was appointed director of the 
Recreation Division of the National Re- 
sources Board, 

The President has requested the National 
Resources Board to submit to him its report 
on October 15, with a view to enabling him 
to submit recommendations to the Congress 
that will convene on January 3, 1935. 

It has been my happy privilege to interest 
the House of Representatives in this program. 
During the special session of the 73d Con- 
gress, I introduced a resolution to create a 
Special Committee of the House on the Con- 
servation of Wildlife Resources. Action on 
this resolution was not had until the regular 
session in 1934, when the resolution was 
adopted and the late Speaker Rainey paid 
me the high compliment of naming me as 
chairman of that committee. The commit- 
tee was promptly organized and commenced 
the taking of testimony. Before this article 
is printed there will be ready for distribu- 
tion the printed hearings of our committee, 
a volume of over 200 pages in which almost 
every phase of wildlife conservation in the 
United States from a national standpoint is 
covered. These hearings will be avaliable to 
the National Resources Board and, in my 
opinion, will jay the foundation for the re- 
port to be submitted to the President by the 
Recreation Division of that Board. 

Wordsworth wrote: “My heart leaps up 
when I behold a rainbow in the sky.” There 
is a ratnbcw of hope in the sky for wiidlife 
conservation in Virginia. When the Gover- 
nor selected Hon. Car! H. Nolting as my suc- 
cessor, I publicly expressed great satisfaction 
over that appointment. He has fully jus- 
tifled my opinion of his qualities. In coming 
years, many a young sportsman of the pres- 
ent day will feel that his life was made richer 
and happier by reason of contact with that 
nestor of wildlife conservation in Virginia, 
Hon. M. D. Hart. In G. W. Buller, Virginia 
Nas. in my opinion, the best practical fish 
culturist in the United States. Virginia's 
superintengent of game propagation is re- 
garded as one of the leading biologists in the 
country engaged in the practical production 
of more game. The United States Forest 
Service is formulating plans for the estab- 
lishment of demonstration refuges in its 
national forests In Virginia, and with the 
assistance of the State conservation and de- 
velopment commission, is developing a series 
of beautiful fishing lakes and recreational 
centers near Waynesboro in Augusta, in 
Arnold’s Valley in Rockbridge, near Clifton 
Forge in Alleghany, and near Marion in 
Smyth. 

Hundreds of CCC workers are engaged in 
the development of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, State parks, battlefield parks, 
and national monuments throughout the 
Commonwealth. When the crisis in the 
duck situation has been met, the Bureau of 
Blolozical Survey will no doubt develop an 
experimental game farm in Virginia, for 
which purpose the Camp Lee Refuge will be 
ideally suited. 

“Tt is an Hl wind that blows no good.“ It 
is not too late to save a great national re- 
source. Following the devastation of the 
War Between the States, the people of Vir- 
ginia were poor but proud. Following the 
economic war that commenced in 10290, the 
people of Virginia and of the Nation at large 
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can learn that they can be, if necessary, poor 
but happy. No man in the truest sense can 
be said to be poor who is rich in health and 
a coowner in the riches of a clean and whole- 
some out-of-doors. It will assist us in mak- 
ing necessary adjustments if we can catch 
the joyous spirit of Robert Louls Stevenson 
when he wrote: 

“We are in such haste to be doing, to be 
writing, to be gathering gear, to make our 
voice audible a moment in the derisive sl- 
lence of eternity, that we forget that one 
thing, of which these are but the part— 
namely, to live. We fall in love, we drink 
hard, we run to and fro upon the earth like 
frightened sheep. And now you are to ask 
yourself if, when all is done, you would not 
have been better to sit by the fire at home. 
and be happy thinking. To sit still and con- 
template—to remember the faces of women 
without desire, to be pleased by the great 
deeds of men without envy, to be everything 
and everywhere in sympathy, and yet con- 
tent to remain where and what you are 
is not this to know both wisdom and virtue, 
and to dwell with happiness? After all, it 
is not they who carry flags, but they who 
look upon it from a private chamber, wh? 
have the fun of the procession.” 


The Santa Maria Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the House action on Feb- 
ruary 2 in passing House bill 2235, au- 
thorizing construction of the Sants 
Maria project, I submit for inclusion in 
the ConGRESsIONAL Record a statement 
on the bill prepared by Comdr. Gordon 
H. Winton, Jr., Department of Califor- 
nia, Veterans of Foreign Wars. The 
statement, unfortunately, was recei 
too late to be presented to the House 
prior to or during the course of debate 
on the bill. 

However, in view of the strong defense 
of the 160-acre-limitation provisions of 
reclamation law which Commander 
Winton presents, I feel that his state“ 
ment can be read with profit by all con- 
cerned with the problem. The Mem- 
bers of the House will remember that 
before passage of H. R. 2235 I offered an 
amendment to the bill to make it com“ 
pletely clear that we were in no way 
compromising the Congress’ traditional 
position in opposition to attempts t0 
eliminate the 160-acre limitation as ® 
cornerstone of national reclamation pol- 
icy. The fact that my amendment 
overwhelmingly approved by the House 
again confirms that position. 

The statement follows: 

Modern veterans, like their predecessor® 
for two centuries, have a strong stake in the 
preservation and enforcement of the Nation's 
land and water policy. Ever since colo 
times It has been customary for this coun 
to take special measures to help veterans 
tain a portion of the soil for which they 
fought, to make a home upon it and a Hv" 
ing for themselves and their familles. 

Congress has written that policy into lau 
time after time by granting soldiers’ scri 
good for homesteading on the public d?” 
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main, by helping veterans to buy farms on 
favorable financial terms, by giving veterans 
Preference on reclaimed public lands, and 
by striking at those age-old twin enemies 
that throttle opportunity for veterans or any 
Other qualified persons seeking to obtain 
farm homes: viz, private monopoly and spec- 
Wiation. 

The purpose of the Preemption Act of 1841 
and the Homestead Act of 1802 was to favor 
the actual settler on the land. During the 
debates on the homestead bill that President 
Abraham Lincoln made into law by his sig- 
Rature, a Congressman from Indiana ex- 
pressed the spirit that animated the measure 
in these words: “Instead of baronial pos- 
Sessions, let us facilitate the increase of in- 
dependent homesteads. Let us keep the plow 
in the hands of the owner. Every new home 
that is established, the independent posses- 
sor of which cultivates his own freehold is 
€stablishing a new republic within the old, 
and adding a new and strong pillar to the 
edifice of the State.“ 

When western settlements crossed the 
hundredth meridian, water became of equal 
importance with land. Maj. John Wesley 
Powell, a wounded veteran of the Civil War, 
foresaw the necessity for conserving water, 
and the dangers inherent in permitting Its 
Monopolization by the few. In the 1870's he 
Wrote in his famous Report on the Lands of 
the Arid Region of the United States: “The 
Question for legislators to solve is to de- 
Vise some practical means by which water 
rights may be distributed among individual 
farmers and water monopolies prevented.” 

By 1902 Congress got around to devising a 
Practical method of helping to develop wa- 
ters for irrigaticn. It passed the national 
Teclamation law, signed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, giving generous aid to water 
development, including aid to private land- 
holders with insuficlent water supplies of 
their own. As justification for this extension 
Of public help for private benefit, and mind- 
Tul of the warning by Major Powell, Congress 
Wrote the famous 160-acre provision into the 
Teclamation law as assurance that large land- 
Owners could never monopolize publicly de- 
veloped waters nor speculate in the huge in- 
Ctemental values they would create. In this 
Way the purposes of the Preemption and 
Homestead Acts were applied also to western 
Waters. Families seeking homes on the land 
Were to find opportunity kept open, not fore- 
Closed. Settlers were to be spared the bur- 
dens of excessive debt to speculating land- 
Owners astride the sources of water. Sound, 

alanced communities were to be created, 
With opportunities for business and profes- 
Slonal men as well as for independent farm 
Operators and above all for the bulding of 
omes, 

The California Department of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars has endorsed these pur- 
Poses of reclamation law repeatedly, and has 

n engaged actively for a full decade in de- 
fending acreage limitation against one at- 
tempt after another, some frontal and some 
from flank or rear, to remove or to weaken its 
Shforcament, We have fought equally 
Against efforts to undermine it in Congress, 
and against the laxity of indifferent, har- 
dased. insensitive, or unsympathetic admin- 
latrators. 

At our latest encampment, in June 1953, 
the California Department, VFW, passed the 
Tollowing resolution: 

“Whereas when waterpower and natural 
Tesources are developed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the 180-acre limitation of the 

*clamation Act of 1902 Is in full force and 
STect; and 

“Whereas when such power and resources 
are developed by the Corps of Engineers, 

nited States Army, such acreage limitation 

evaded; and 

“Whereas unless the 160-acre limitation 

Visions of the Reclamation Act of 1902 is 
“trictly enforced there will be no land avail- 
able to veterans: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the Department of Cali- 
fornia, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. in encampment assembled at 
Oakland, Calif, June 21 through 24, 1953, 
again affirm its support to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and commend those offictals 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and the De- 
partment of the Interior who steadfastly 
work to carry cut the intent and purposes of 
the law in the face of powerful pressure 
upon them to do otherwise; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the work of the Bureau 
of Reclamation is expanded so as to make 
more land available to veterans, and that 
we oppose any attempts to nullify or evade 
the 160-acre limitation provisions of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902.“ 

The California VFW is fully aware of the 
long-standing necessity for vigilance if the 
reclamation law is to achieve its purposes. 
The chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Lands found it necessary to warn in 
1871 of loopholes in the homestead law 
that permitted speculators to foreclose op- 
portunity to the pioneers. Land Commis- 
sioner Sparks complained in 1985 that “the 
public domain was being made the prey of 
unscrupulous speculations and the worst 
forms of land monopoly through systematic 
frauds carried on and consummated under 
the public land laws.” Meanwhile, in our 
own State, the Visalia Delta was giving omi- 
nous warning against the growing aggrega- 
tions of landholdings on May 5, 1877, that 
the people “will find themselves confronted 
by an array of force and talent to secure 
to capital the ownership of the water as 
well as the land.” In 1924 President Calvin 


‘Coolidge transmitted the famous Fact-Pind- 


ders Report to Congress as basis for the 
Strengthening of legislation. 

It contained this trenchant declaration 
under the title “Homesteader Versus Spec- 
ulator“: It was hoped that the homesteader 
under the Federal irrigation works would 
settle upon the land with a strong determi- 
nation to subdue the soil, to build a home. 
and to add another rural farmstead to the 
thousands which form the stable founda- 
tion of our Republic.” The man who had 
served as secretary of the Fact-Finders Com- 
mittee, Dr. John A. Widtsoe, distinguished 
citizen of Utah and noted authority on ir- 
rigation, wrote: “In future as in earlier irri- 
gation enterprises, large holdings will give 
most vexation. * * In the future it win 
be even more necessary to insist that large 
holdings shall not receive water from Gov- 
ernment supplies, unless divided into farm 
units of proper size, and offered to intending 
purchasers at reasonable terms. Speculators 
must be rigidly excluded from the benefits 
that flow from the operation of the Reclama- 
tion Act." 

No group of citizens has been more aware 
of these perils from those whose interests 
lead them to seek to break down the excéss- 
lands provisions of reclamation law than. the 
VFW. We have repeatedly and publicly op- 
posed every eTort to obtain exemptions from 
public contro] of monopoly and speculation. 
We have called attention also to the efforts 
of excess landowners to thwart enforcement 
of the law and to the hazards from admin- 
istrators who toy with the idea of letting 
them crawl through legal loopholes to nullify 
the law. On October 11, 1951, for example, 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
carried our warning of these dangers on 
Kings and Kern Rivers in California. In 
issuing that statement we took our position 
squarely beside the Task Force Report of 
the Hoover Commission, and invited all 
friends of this Nation's land and water policy 
to join with us in its preservation against the 
pressures of excess landowners seeking nulli- 
fication whether legal technicalities or sub- 
servient administration. That warning and 
invitation to resist its threat still stand. 
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An immediate danger to reclamation law 
is H. R. 2235, that has tied an exemption, 
like a tin can to a dog's tall, to the authori- 
zation of Santa Maria project in California, 
We favor reclamation projects, and have no 
reason to suppose that Santa Maria project 
is not a very fine well-bred “dog.” But we 
insist that Congress cut the tin can from 
its tall. 

The report of the House committee recom- 
mending exemption alleges that special cir- 
cumstances justify exemption. Like most 
similar attempts to escape the law, this claim 
is spurious, as a careful examination of the 
public record plainly discloses. There are 
13 excess landholders on the project, among 
them corporations and absentees, and they 
own about one-fourth of all the agricultural 
land in the project. As prospective bene- 
ficiaries of Federal expenditures estimated to 
average $700 or more per acre, for irriga- 
tion and flood control, the landowners of 
Santa Maria project are seeking public help 
on terms that surely are generous. Should 
13 of them, in addition to help on this scale, 
be excused from the general law that applies 
to all citizens in similar situations? To 
exempt them means less opportunity for vet- 
erans and other qualified citizens who are en- 
titled to have access to publicly developed 
water, 

The House committee's spurious argument 
that special circumstances arising from the 
underground water conditions make enforce- 
ment of acreage limitation impossible was 
used also in 1944 and 1947 in an effort to per- 
suade people that acreage limitation was un- 
enforceable in Central Valley. It is non= 
sense, as the record of enforceable contracts 
covering all the first-class waters of Friant- 
Kern Canal abundantly proves. Congress 
need only include in H. R. 2235 a simple 
provision that no Federal funds shall be ex- 
pended for construction of the project that 
is being requested until all excess landhold- 
ers on the project sign recordable contracts 
to comply with the acreage limitation law. 
This procedure has ample precedent in law 
and in administrative practice. No busi- 
nessman in his senses would think of doing 
otherwise, 

It is curious that while the House com- 
mittee report deccribes the Santa Maria 
project as special, the opponents of acreage 
limitation, speaking among themselves, do 
not accept this view. They hall the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for exemption as 
nothing less than a precedent warranting 
general defiance of the law by excess land- 
holders elsewhere. On November 12, 1953, 
a California State senator publicly sald the 
Santa Maria committee exemption is being 
recommended by the committee “simply 
because the landowners and water users 
flatly refused to accept“ acreage limitation, 
He was confident that Congress will bow 
to the excess landholders, adding: “Is the 
Santa Maria project to be abandoned bo- 
cause of this situation? Hardly. Both of 
these two Federal agencies [the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation] plan to go ahead 
without delay whenever the appropriations 
are made available. Thus falls another in- 
vulnerable shibboleth of straw without even 
a gesture of hall and farewell. Why should 
we be afraid of all or any of these arbitrary 
and unilateral restrictions?” 

Of course, this is simply special pleading; 
reclamation law Is neither arbitrary nor uni- 
lateral, It is a 51-year-old statute of Con- 
gress, and it bestows liberal benefits, even 
on the holders of excess lands. 

As veterans, we see no reason for making 
an exception for excess landholders on San- 
ta Marla project, and thereby encouraging 
excess landholders everywhere else to defy 
the law. We believe the interests of veter- 
fans, as of the American people generally, 
are not promoted by giving public special 
encouragement to private landholdings of 
1,000, or 10,000, or 20,000 irrigated acres, 
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each. Equality of opportunity, political 
stability and the general welfare are pro- 
moted by multiplication of homes on the 
land. Americans have known this simple 
truth since colonial times. In these latter 
days let us not turn against the wisdom of 
our forebears. 


A Bill To Amend and Supplement the 
Federal Aid Road Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr, WATTS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 2, I introduced H, R. 7678, a bill to 
amend and supplement the Federal Aid 
Road Act, first approved in 1916. 

This bill, as I introduced it, contains 
what I consider are three major im- 
provements in the existing legislation. 

First, H. R. 7678 would increase the 
amount of funds authorized from $550 
million for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
to $800 million for the fiscal years 1955 
and 1957. There is a great need to in- 
crease the amount of moneys spent on 
our roads. A survey conducted by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials shows that 66 percent of the 
Federal aid highways systems across the 
Nation are below tolerable standards and 
that it would require in excess of $32 bil- 
lion te bring the roads up to par. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that $800 
millien is an unreasonable sum for the 
Federal Government to consider spend- 
ing on its highways when you realize 
that in 1952 it collected $848,800,000 in 
Federal gasoline taxes and $1,018,172,000 
in Federal taxes on vehicles and auto- 
motive products, a total of $1,865,972,000 
collected from the motorists in just 
1 year. 

The second change which I propose 
would amend the basic legislation with 
respect to the matching formula for the 
funds for the national system of inter- 
state highways. My bill would retain the 
present matching formula of 50-50 for 
funds contributed by the Federal and 


State government with regard to all the 


highway systems except for the national 
system of interstate highways which 
H. R. 7678 would change to a 75 Federal 
contribution to a 25 percent State gov- 
ernment contribution. By permitting 
States to match funds on the interstate 
system on a 75 to 25 basis, it will increase 
their ability to match Federal funds on 
the other road systems on a 50-50 basis. 
Mr. Speaker, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that in the near future, though 
taxing themselves to the maximum feas- 
ible limits, some States are going to find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to match 
the funds provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a 50-50 basis. If the States 
were permitted to match Federal funds 
on a 75 to 25 basis for the national inter- 
state system, it would make additional 
moneys available to the State with which 
to match the Federal funds for the pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban road sys- 
tems on the 50-50 basis. 
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I do not feel that it is unreasonable 
for the Federal Government to provide 
additional financial assistance for the 
interstate system inasmuch as this net- 
work of 40,000 miles was designated by 
the States and approved by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1944. At the 
time the National Interstate System was 
created, it was felt that there was a 
great need to build a network of good 
highways connecting our States from 
coast to coast and border to border. It 
was the opinion of most people that the 
interstate system would benefit the econ- 
omy, commerce, and national defense of 
the entire country, as well as provide 
safe, comfortable travel for motorists. 
Though the interstate system amounts 
to slightly more than 1 percent of the 
Nation's roads, when it is improved it 
will carry a fifth of all travel. 

The third change which is contained 
in my bill would provide that any one 
of the funds set up for the primary, sec- 
ondary, urban, or interstate roads, could 
be increased by 20 percent to be de- 
ducted from either one or more of the 
other categories. Such a transfer would 
have to be determined to be in the public 
interest by the State highway depari- 
ment and approved by the Commissioner 
of Public Roads. This provision would 
be extremely beneficial for most States 
in that it would give greater flexibility 
to the law and would permit funds to 
be expended by a State where they were 
most needed. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Committee on Public Works I am greatly 
concerned with the need for a good net- 
work of roads for our country. When 
this matter is before the entire House, 
I hope that it will have the careful and 
thoughtful consideration of every Mem- 
ber. 


Eatin’ Will Prove GO Pudding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ORTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the proof 
of the pudding is still in the eating. 
From all that appears, the Democrats 
are preparing to put their campaign ergs 
in one political basket this year. They 
are counting—or is it hoping?—on a 
major decline in employment, and they 
are doing their level best wherever they 
go to frighten everyone within the range 
of their collective voices. No Cassandra 
ever cried louder or wished harder for 
the doom they are foretelling. 

But the American people and the Re- 
publican Party no longer scare so easily 
as we once did. We have been through 
a good deal of chaos under Democratic 
direction. A depression which they 
blamed on us lasted until World War II. 
World War II came along and bailed out 
the Democrats. Since the Eisenhower 
administration, the Democrats have been 
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trying desperately to find an issue on 
which to hang their hats. 

If this is to be their battle cry, Re- 
publicans will have to meet the challenge. 
At this moment, there are more people 
gainfully employed than we have ever 
had in times when no war was going on. 
Eating will be the test the American 
people apply to the Democratic bogey- 
man, But man does not live by bread 
alone, and the establishment of a last- 
ing world peace, the charting of a pro- 
gram for future world development will 
also be important to Americans come 
next November 1954. We are sure they 
will be eating—and good. 


Foresters Say Douglas Fir Crop Could 
Overtake Cut in Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 22 last there appeared in the 
Portland Oregonian an article by Staff 
Writer Merlin Blais on the important 
Douglas-fir crop in the Northwest area. 
Pursuant to permission granted, I in- 
clude the article as part of these re- 
marks: 

Porestrrs Say Doucias Fm Crop COULD 

OVERTAKE CUT In NORTHWEST 
(By Merlin Biais) 

Douglas fir timberlands can grow more new 
wood than is now being utilized from them. 
That's the opinion of many foresters, even 
though the log cut has risen to more than 
12 billion board feet a year in western Oregon 
and Washington. 

How do the foresters figure that? Average 
growing rate is about 500 board feet to the 
acre each year, and the region has 26 milon 
acres of timber lands, That adds up to 13 
billion feet a year. 

Some in industry, such as W. D. Hagen- 
stein, forest engineer for the area's tree farm 
organization, believes posstle growth rate 1$ 
nearer 700 feet a year, and that would ad 
another 5 billion. These estimates assume 
of course, that the entire area is in young, 
growing forests—not possible until the old 
growth has been exhausted. 


HIGH YIELD POSSIBLE 


An American Forestry Association author 
ity, Burt P. Kirkland, climaxed his 1946 re- 
port with the assertion a continuous ann 
wood yield as high as 20 billion feet was 
Possible. But he counted on highly inten- 
sive thinning, prelogging, and relogging o 
build up the yield. 

These are estimates of the potential. 
What is the present picture? How great are 
the young stands now growing? Are the 
cutover lands coming back well enough? 
Are private and public owners providing f 
future forests? Or will the industry be 
squeezed down as the old growth dwindle 
as it was in the East and South many decades 
ago for lack of trees? 

Optimism’ has been gaining with the for“ 
esters, despite insects, diseases, and wind“ 
storms, Mother Nature is their chief aly. 
She has given the region more than 12 mu- 
lion acres of young timber, a new crop for 
future, 
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SECTIONS LEFT STAGGERED 
— help natural reseeding along by 
King in staggered settings of 40 to 60 
stub which leaves a patchwork of stump 
1 ble within reach of seed drifting from 

Jacent tree clumps. 

Wi m and Oregon both have laws 
jeauiring action by loggers to assure restock- 
ng. such as slash and leaving seed 
erea Posting of bond is even required in 

nt planting is necessary later. Such 
have been general since 1941. 

But fire protection is the real key to future 
the ds—one forester rates it 75 percent of 
Tae: Fire losses have gradually declined. 
fa year’s record low was due in part to 

Vorable weather, but also to improving fire- 

ting methods, stricter work stoppages on 
— days, and greater care by the 


Mar has bestowed a startling reward for 
§ vigilance. Twenty years ago 1,651,000 
tae Was Classified as. nonstocked in 13 coun- 
w. 8 reinventoried, most of it in 
on, 
Trad 1949, despite continued cutting, non- 
cere a lands had dropped to 715,000 acres, 
abi by 56 percent. Man had planted prob- 
y een acres of it, 
arbor County has 550,000 acres of 
kalleked forests, a quarter century after 
thought sped the virgin stands with little 
gs t of reserving seed sources. Despite 
lands 1, n reforesting plan. nonstocked 
Ge ve dwindled to only one-fifth. 
new a Tally the foresters seek a start on the 
Puts oe in 2 to 5 years after logging. It 
and ai e land right back into production, 
from aa In preventing brush and trash trees 
Starting ahead of the conifers. 
re 3 need restocking by hand. 
ch project in the region is goin 
Bratt the 361,000-acre Tillamook burn. The 
Pina Seeded by helicopter or hand- 
While about 50,000 of its own 253,000 acres, 
tty. than 39,000 acres have come up 


8 agencies have strengthened their 
rapidi g programs, timely in view of the 
x y increasing cuts on United States 
from 2 — the national forests loggers pay 
feet or cents to more than 81 a 1,0C0 board- 
logs cut into a stand improvement 
Plantin This is to pay for hand seeding or 
g if nature proves laggard, 
B NEW CLAUSES WRITTEN 
— — ot land management has no such 
tim Provision, but is writing more of its 
of atian with buyer agreeing to take care 
Sgen, cial restocking where necessary. The 
ang hi has some appropriated funds, too, 
3 years has reforested nearly 17,000 
— forests have a major problem in 
lands rs acres of old burns and cutover 
What ogress has been slow. 
forestat are private owners doing about re- 

1 Industry owns an estimated 
about 2 Annes of forest land, and farmers 

öns Ullon—a little more than half the 

r holdings ars private. 
ably Pode farm idea has caught on remark- 
Usheq 12 5 the frst such tract was estab- 
from M years ago by Weyerhaeuser not far 
torco: ontesano, Wash., where a weekly edi- 
ined the phrase. 

TREE FARMS EXPAND 
Protect ms certified on a basis of good 
dandeg te and harvesting practices have ex- 
Cent of f 4.250.000 acres, or nearly 38 per- 
Other 1 Ndustrially owned forest land. An- 
Standards 000 acres are shaping up to those 
Industri » Teports the certifying agency, the 
Are nal Forestry Association. 

k many tree farms, as some critics 
sien a Just big brush patches with a fancy 
their by the highway? About half 
Umber Se is covered by merchantable 
ting tc And thetr owners have reduced cut- 

Only about 1.5 percent a year, and 
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have been buying more outside timber to 
help balance their tree farms. 

No. 1 tree farmer is Weyerhaeuser, which 
owns 1.800.000 acres in western Oregon and 
Washington. Its 13 tracts are being man- 
aged as permanent investments. Nationally, 
the big firm is promoting the idea with color 
advertising which features scenes of young 
forests abounding in wildlife. 


TAX STRUCTURE OBSTACLE 


Small owners account for 15 percent of the 
region's woodlands and can grow probably 
20 percent of the new timber, because they 
usually have better soils at lower elevations 
But the tree-farm effort has not reached 
them with the same vigor as yet. 

Many of these lands will be bought up by 
larger owners, though an increased number 
of small owners have decided to hold onto 
their land and grow trees. 

Chief deterrent, they complain, is the 
State property tax structure, 


The Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a col- 
umn written by Clifford B. Ward and 
published in the Fort Wayne News-Sen- 
tinel. It seems to me that what Mr. 
Ward says here is both interesting and 
important to all patriotic Americans: 

Goop EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

Russia doesn't lose many propaganda bat- 
tles, but she lost one in Korea when twenty- 
some thousand released ers marched 
into the arms of the anti-Communist world 
and only several hundred prisoners expressed 
a willingness to go to the Communist world. 
Given a choice, the prisoners bought anti- 
communism, almost unanimously. The Rus- 
sians were so angry at the situation that they 
delayed for many days taking back several 
hundred Communists. 

It was the same sort of a deal that our 
own Communists have frequently turned 
down. There probably isn't a Communist 
in the United States today who would volun- 
tarily give up his residence here and go to live 
in Russia. The chances are that the Rus- 
sians themselves wouldn't trust American 
subversives, figuring quite logically that they 
couldn't trust them anymore than we can. 

Real revolutionaries, like the kid run- 
ning the show in the Kremlin, always have 
a contempt for intellectuals. They use them, 
but they never really trust them. And when 
revolutionaries decide that they can't trust 
someone, they liquidate him and get him 
out of the way. In all successful revolutions 
the intelligentsia play an important prelimi- 
nary part, but as soon as the coup de grace 
is extended to the old order the intelligentsia 
are shot, which is never a bad riddance, 


GOING TO BE BEATEN 


In this country the efforts of Communist 
revolutionaries are going to be beaten, if 
beaten they are, by common people, but not 
until those common people are convinced of 
the threat to them and tts nature. That is 
why the revelations by the congressional 
committees are valuabie, even though few 
indictments will follow all these revelations. 
It is a fight for the minds of so-called little 
people, and whether the Communists win 
those minds or the anti-Communists win 
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them will determine whether the clock of 
liberty is set back a thousand years. 

This generation of people may be in a 
grandstand seat watching the possible de- 
struction of Western civilization. Informed 
observers are now quite sure that Italy, one 
of the traditional European bulwarks of anti- 
communism, may soon go completely com- 
munistic. If she does, it will certainly be 
shocking and constitute one of the greatest 
world conquests of communism. 


WON'T EMERGE QUICKLY 


If Italy slips behind the Iron Curtain, she 
will probably never emerge within our life- 
time, because there is no history so far of a 
country, which has gone communistic, going 
anti-Communist. The traditional bulwark 
against communism in Italy has been the 
Catholic Church, but Italians, who are al- 
most all Catholics, have accepted the com- 
munistic tenet that the church should stay 
in one field while it operates in another, 
As soon as Italy goes Communist however, 
communism will attempt to destroy the 
Catholic Church in that country as it has in 
Poland and everywhere else it has taken over. 


COMMUNISM GROWING 


The so-called peace in the world which 
we are now witnessing is probably an illusion 
rather than a reality except that the killing 
has been halted temporarily. Actually, com- 
munism is not experiencing a setback over 
the world, but a great period of growth. The 
extent of communism in this country ts not 
realized by most persons. There is probably 
not a community of any size in the United 
States that does not have an extension into 
it of the tentacles of communism. If there 
were a revolution in the United States tomor- 
row, most persons would be shocked by the 
number of subversives we have harbored in 
this country. They would come up out of 
the ground like worms after a rainstorm. 


Address by Arthur J. Connell, National 
Commander of American Legion, to 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr, Speaker, last 
week I was afforded the very happy 
privilege and honor of presenting oM- 
cially to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the national commander of the 
American Legion, Arthur J. Connell, of 
Middletown, Conn. We of Connecticut 
are especially proud of the national 
commander, and I am sure that the rest 
of his many friends both in and out of 
the Legion throughout the Nation join 
in this sentiment, I have been privi- 
leged to be a personal friend of Art Con- 
nell for many years, and I am therefore 
cognizant of his devotion to duty and 
his loyalty to his Nation and to God, 
The American Legion has as its na- 
tional commander a man of the qual- 
ities which perpetuate the principles of 
true Americanism, 

Commander Connell has graciously 
presented a report to the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee which I think should 
command the interest of all Members 
of this body who are concerned with the 
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care and wellbeing of our veterans who 
answered the call to duty. To me, Art 
Connell represents the voice of the Amer- 
ican veteran, whose country should be 
eternally grateful for his courage, and 
his display of patriotism to the Nation. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘American Federation of Labor which 
has become a political appendage of the 
Democratic Party in contravention of its 
original attitude toward political prob- 
lems just cannot find anything good 
about the Republican Party, it seems. 

They do not like the Taft-Hartley law. 
They do not like President Eisenhower's 
proposed amendment to it. Now they 
do not like the President’s housing pro- 
gram. 

Quaere: Are they just plain ornery? 

Answer; We hope not. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Con or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 2B Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, e. 630, § 2, 49 Stat, 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
Tollowing rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Rxconp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in Tu- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
specches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
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and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all roll calls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning: and if all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNcressIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when sald report or print bas been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Mcmber under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave la requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
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with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the Presidcnt 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Record and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication, 

13. Corrections —The permanent Reconp Is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
x EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliyer upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGRrEssIONAL Recorp, the perso? 
ordering the same paying the cost thercof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewit?» 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost ther 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will piest? 
give information thereof to the Goyernme” 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Dedicatory Prayer Breakfast at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


IX OF KANSAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ey Friday, February 5, 1954 


unan,  ARLSON.... Mr. President. I ask 
the Arnous consent to have printed in 
8 Dpendix of the Recor a copy of the 
ings and transcript of the proceed- 
at hee the dedicatory prayer breakfast, 
of Fer Mayflower Hotel, on the morning 
incly Tuary 4. More than 500 persons, 
mem aog the President, Vice President, 
Suprecns of the Cabinet, members of the 
eme Court, Members of Congress, 
representatives of business and reli- 
ton Sroups, were present. Conrad Hil- 
Was host on the occasion. 
With pes opinion, this prayer breakfast, 
other © presence of the President and 
“ily add standing leaders in every field, 
Nation” much to the religious life of our 
aud e being no objection, the program 


remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


M FOR Pn BREAKFAST THURS- 
Horg FERUARY 4, 1954, 8 A. M., MAYFLOWER 


steter ng; Hon. Franx Carlson, United 
tor Senate, chairman International Coun- 
1. . Christian Leadership. 
` ning prayer: Hon. CHarLes E. BEN- 
of Re Member of Congress, chairman, House 
Presentatives breakfast group. 
——— from Old Testament: Hon. 
$.: Be Wuery, United States Senate. 
Presi ipture from New Testament: Vice 
q Gent Riemann NIXON. 
b. kata ke by Conrad Hilton. 
Prank troduction of the President: Hon, 
6. p CARLSON. 
7. Par ere: Chief Justice Earl Warren. 
We Ha t verse of the hymn What a Friend 
: 8 in Jesus by the entire group. 
retary osing prayer: Abraham Vereide, sec- 
Christio oeral of International Council for 
tian Leadership, 
nator Carison, We will remain standing 
Brun led in prayer by Hon, CHARLES E. 
Rep? Who is chairman of the House of 
(Orentatlves Prayer Group. 
Ney, ming prayer by Hon. CHARLES E. BEN- 
Senate der of Congress.) 
my a tor CARLSON. First, I want to express 
Lbreclation for the response we had to 
hear vitation of our host, whom we will 
from later. 
I am aize that you are all busy people, but 
take 1 the firm opinion that we might well 
Prayer hour out of our dally activities for 
The and devotion. 
hat, ublect for the meetings of the Inter- 
Living o Council for Christian Leadership Is 
raum Surlstlanity Versus Militant Mate- 
tals’ have Teceived a number of wires from 
Twit “tion and from foreign countries, and 
Tead one: 
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“Please accept my best wishes on the oc 


sion of your meeting for all the ICCL hopes 
to undertake and I am looking forward to 
our Noordwick conference. May it bring you 
much blessing. Wilhelmina, Princess of the 
Netherlands.” 

Forty years since 1914, when the world of 
our fathers began to crumble. Forty years 
of war and suffering, of chaos and confu- 
sion, of moral and spiritual decline. Forty 
years. The birth pangs of a new age? or 
the period of senile decay—the immediate 
prelude to mankind's madness in committing 
racial suicide in atomic warfare? Whatever 
view we may take of these years we must all 
agree that we live in a time of dire need— 
need of divine aid. 

Increasingly, leaders of the world are ex- 
pressing their conviction that the only hope 
tor mankind les in a renaissance, a spirit- 
ual revival. They are using language which 
many Christians have long been using, and 
this, in itself, is of great significance, for 
admission of need is half way to its meeting. 
When men cry to God in utter helplessness, 
His heart goes out to them in compassion. 
When the Israelites were in bondage in 
Egypt, “their cry came up unto God. 
God heard their groaning. * * * God re- 
membered His covenant. * * God came 
down to deliver them.” 

Nineteen years ago a group of men in po- 
sitions of responsibility met together for 
breakfast in Seattle, Wash. They began to 
pray and to make dally reading of the Bible 
a regular part of thelr lives. They discov- 
ered afresh that God, who had been the 
answer in the past, was the answer to their 
own personal, economic, and social problems 
in both city and State, They put the prin- 
ciples of the Bible into practice. The divine 
principles began to operate through divinely 
quickened men who faced severe testings and 
great problems of that day. 

Thirteen years ago this month, representa- 
tives from the Senate and House of the 
United States Congress met for breakfast at 
the Willard Hotel. They considered the grave 
problems which America was facing and our 
need for divine guidance, grace, and power. 
From that meeting sprang the breakfast 
groups throughout the Nation and now on 
every continent, They are calling thinking 
men and women in every area to honesty, 
with repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Bible has become a living book, the 
one central source for inspiration, comfort, 
and instruction in righteousness; prayer, a 
practical reality, and Jesus Christ, the eternal 
contemporary as Savior and Lord. The ir- 
refutable evidence of the reality of the Chris- 
tian faith is the Christian man or woman 
who embodies the mind, the spirit of Christ. 
We do not represent a political party or de- 
nomination, but we are representatives of 
the people as a whole who have found a 
common denominator for effective teamwork 
and service in daily life. It is not only the 
fellowship of the concerned, but it Is a fel- 
lowship of believers whose faith prompts 
action and sacrificial living. 

We are again rediscovering that God who 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, has come to live in us by His spirit. 
We are convinced that the answer to all our 
problems finds a basic solution through a 
spiritual rebirth and the revival of genuine 
religion, This morning we are here to renew 
our faith and our commitment to God. 

We will now have a reading of scripture 
from the Old Testament by Senator ALEX- 


ANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, who is chairman 
of the Senate Breakfast Prayer Group. 

Senator Winey. Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sit- 
teth in the seat of the scornful, 

“But his delight is in the law of the Lord: 
and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. 

“And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
prosper. 

“The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 

“Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congrega- 
tion of the righteous, 

“For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous; but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” 

Senator Carison. We will now have a por- 
tion of the Scriptures read from the New 
Testament by the Vice President, 

Vice President Nrxon. “I am the true vine, 
and my Father is the husbandman. 

“Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit. 

“Now ye are clean through the word which 
I have spoken unto you. 

“Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me. 

“I am the vine, ye are the branches: He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for without me 
ye can do nothing. 

“If a man abide not in me, he is cast 
forth as a branch, and is withered; and men 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned, 

“If ye abide in me, and my words abide In 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. 

“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. 

“As the Father hath loved me, so have I 
loved you: continue-ye in my love. 

“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my 
Father's commandments, and abide in his 
love. 

“These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full. 

“This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.” 

Senator CARLSON. This morning you are 
the guests of a Christian layman with whom 
I have had the privilege of working during 
the past few years. He is a most generous 
host, and I can honestly state my problem 
was to try and limit the number of guests at 
this breakfast. 

I advised him earlier that I had hoped to 
keep the number down to 300 or 400, but I 
find this morning that we have 600 in at- 
tendance, and yet there were many others 
who wanted to come, but dining-room space 
did not permit. 

Some years ago our host wrote and pub- 
lished a prayer entitled “America on Its 
Knees,” which has been circulated by the 
hundreds of thousands in practically every 
land on the globe. It is an outstanding 
example of what can be done when an 
individual sets about to render a service to 
his country and to his God. 
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It is a distinct honor to present one of the 
outstanding businessmen of the Nation, who 
has done much and will do much more in 
the interest of this cause. 

I want to say this, that Mr. Hilton doesn’t 
know that I know this story, but he actually 
practiced what ts In this picture, America on 
Its Knees, He opened a new hotel, the 
Castellano Hilton in Madrid, in July of last 
year. He brought over two or more plane 
loads of people from this country to partici- 
pate in the opening of that hotel. He was 
met at the airport by officials and dignitaries 
cf the Spanish Government. As they walked 
into the lobby of this hotel, for the first time, 
our host, including the guests and the 
Spaniards present, to their amazement, they 
dropped on their knees and had a word of 
prayer. Sol assure you it Isa distinct honor 
to present one of the outstanding business- 
men of this Nation, who has done much and 
will do much more in the interest of this 
cause. Conrad Hilton. [Applause.| 

Mr. Hruronw. Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, 
Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, I am 
privileged to play host to you this morning. 
I am honored to be able to greet you. In 
greeting you briefly as host, what I have 
most to zay may be illustrated by a story, 

The place, the Scuth Pacific; the time, 
June 1945. Virginia Company was lost. The 
brush was so thick they could not see 10 feet 
in front of them, There had been a path, but 
they had lost it a mile back. The woods in 
front were alive with the enemy and the 
snarl of bullets whipped through the trees. 
Suddenly, the bullets increased. The aim 

to get better. Men began to fall. 

“Call headquarters,” shouted the captain, 
“and find out if we can get some help.” A 
few minutes later, reserves were on thelr way 
to support the company. If Napoleon had 
been around, he would never have been able 
to understand. It would have been a mystery 
to Caesar, to Bismarck, even to General Foch, 
but our most distinguished guest this morn- 
ing, President Eisenhower, and every young- 
ster in America; could have told you that was 
a walkie-talkie that got them out of their 
trouble. The walkie-talkie is as old as Adam 
and Eve. We haye all had one since the day 
‘we were able to talk. We did not have to wait 
for the improvements brought on by years 
of research in the world of radio communica- 
tions. 

What I mean is that we have always had 
prayers. We have always been able to talk to 
general headquarters any time we wished. 
What I like about prayer is that it is a means 
of direct communication with God, You can 
speak to Him at any time, day or night, and 
you can know with certainty that he is listen- 
ing to you. What I like about prayer is that 
there is no set formula for calling general 
headquarters on a private walkie-talkie. 

There are no call letters. You are free to 
send any message you want. You can just 
say “Hello,” or you can ask for something. 
You can tell Him that things are going 
rough and that you need reinforcements, as 
the boys in the jungle did. You can call 
Him up to thank Him for the things He has 
done for you. 

You can tell Him that you are baffled, be- 
wildered, discouraged, and that you do not 
know which way to turn; or you can tell 
Him that you are the Lappiest person in the 
world. 

It bas been sald, ladies and gentlemen, 
that all men fall ultimately Into two classes, 
those who pray and thore who do not, It fs 
the incredible thing of the past 150 years 
that those who do not have become so domi- 
nant in our country until quite recently the 
trend, I think, was in that direction. It took 
a war to put prayer at the center of the 
lives of our fighting men. It took a war and 
the frightening evil of communism to show 
the world that this whole business of prayer 
is not a sissy thing, a counterfeit thing, that 
man can do it or not, as he wishes. Rather, 
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it Is a part of man's personality, without 
which he limps. 

It is a projection of that personality into 
eternity, a relationship with divinity which 
every people, from the most primitive to the 
most delicately cultured, have been trying 
to achieve in every age. 

When you want to know how something 


works, you ask the manufacturer who makes 


it. I am convinced, ladies and gentiemen, 
that this modern world of ours has got to 
follow more closely the directions of our 
Maker, as He has outlined them to us in 
His divine revelations and as He continues to 
outiine them to us personally in prayer. 

We, here, are fortunate in having the grace 
to accept this divine revelation and the prin- 
ciple of prayer. But great sections of the 
would have slowly falien into the hands of 
those who refuse to accept God’s plan. There 
are political practices which obviously oppose 
that plan. There are economic practices 
which ignore the directions of both God and 
man. That is the sad thing that must come 
to man when he refuses to maintain his 
communication lines with God in prayer. 
It is with this imp that man walks without 
God. That, is how men grope in darkness, 
unless they believe that God, in His kindness, 
is willing to lift the shadows if we ask 
Him in prayer, is willing to raise men to 
the vision of the children of God if we ask 
him in prayer, is willing to help us live like 
children of God, with the personal peace and 
happiness of the children of God, if we ask 
him in prayer. [Applause.] 

Senator Caritson, Thank you, Mr. Hilton, 
for that splendid statement. 
who were in attendance here last year re- 
member well the spiritual uplift that was 
given this gathering by the remarks of the 
President of the United States. 

-Knowing how many demands were made 
on his time, how pressing the problems, I 
suggested to him this year that he come and 
be with us as a guest. I take full responsi- 
bility for it and I want you folks to know 
that I went to the White House this morning 
and he was in his office and had been work- 
ing for quite some time before he came to 
this breakfast. 

The Nation, in fact the world, is better 
because of the example that is being set 
by the Chief Executive of this Nation in 
his devotion to and his public acceptance 
of God, our Creator. The President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

This morning we are privileged to hear a 
message from one of my friends of long 
standing. I could spend considerable time 
giving you his biography and mentioning a 
few of his many outstanding achievements 
and accomplishments, but I am sure you are 
familiar with them. He is a Christian, a 
humanitarian, and a great American. Mrs. 
Carlson and I came to Washington in 1934. 
At that time we attended the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church in this city, and I can well 
remember what a great satisfaction, what a 
great consolation, it was to have the Chief 
Justice of the United States walk down the 
aisle every Sunday morning to a pew that 
had been set aside for him and his party. 

Charles Evans Hughes was the Chief Jus- 
tice at that time. Twenty years later, in 
January 1954, Mrs. Carlson and I were at- 
tending the First Baptist Church in the city, 
and again what a feeling of security, what 
a comforting satisfaction it was to have 
present the Chief Justice and Mrs. Warren, 
who is here this morning, to have them walk 
down the aisle as we participated in the 
service. 

Our Nation has a great heritage, and we 
who are privileged to live today are blessed 
because of the foundations which were laid 
by our Christian forefathers. We will be 
blessed only as we carry on those principles. 

The Chief Justice of the United States. 
Applause. 


Those of you 
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Chief Justice Wannrx. Mr. President, ladics 
and gentlemen who are delegates to the con- 
ference, and my fellow workers in the Gov- 
ernment, it is always a high privilege for 
Americans to break bread with the President 
of the United States. This morning I am 
sure all of us here feel the pride which flows 
from that privilege. 

We are doubly proud becnuse of the char- 
acter of this meeting. This is not a social 
event or a holiday, nor are we here as per- 
sonally invited guests. We meet here at 
breakfast on a weekday to prepare ourselves 
for better service to our Government and to 
our people today and every day. We meet. 
many of us, as fellow workers in that Gov- 
ernment, with one strong bond uniting us 
the bond of Christian fellowship. We believe 
this gathering is in our finest tradition be- 
cause, although we have had in this land of 
liberty a complete separation of church and 
State for 165 years, our governmental affairs 
have always been guided by men and women 
of religious faith; not people of one church, 
but of all churches, 

During that period, with absolute freedom 
of worship, our Nation has grown strong 
spiritually until today it is a beacon light of 
hope for oppressed people everywhere in the 
world. I believe no one can rend the history 
of our country without realizing that the 
good book and the spirit of the Saviour have, 
from the beginning, been our guiding genius- 

The commission from Ferdinand and La- 
bella to Columbus was conceived of as 3 
Christian mission. It read in part, “It 1$ 
hoped by God's assistance some of the con“ 
tinents and islands in the ocean will be dis- 
covered.“ How well they succeeded they 
themselves did not realize, They succeeded 
not only in discovering, with the assistanc® 
of God whom they invoked, a new continent 
but also in transplanting Christianity from 
one world to another. 

Whether we look to the first charter of 
Virginia granted by King James in 1606, 
to the charter of New England granted in 
1620, or to the charter of Massachusetts Ba; 
in 1629, or to the fundamental orders 
Connecticut, which instituted a provisio 
government for that colony in 1639, the same 
objective is present—n Christian land gov” 
erned by Christian principles. 

Probably no better statement of this can 
be found than that of the Mayflower Com- 
pact, a compact entered into by a persecuted 
people seeking a new life in which tbey 
might worship as they pleased. Before they 
disembarked from the little ship that they 
came to this continent In, they had this to 
say. kneeling as they did so: 

“In the name of God, amen: Having undef- 
taken for the glory of God an advancement 
of the Christian faith and the honor of 
king and country, a voyage to plant the fir5* 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia. u 
do by these presents solemnly und mutually. 
in the presence of God and one another 
covenant and combine ourselves toge 
into a civil body politic for our better order 
ing and preservation and furtherance of 
ends aforesaid, and by virtue hereof do enact 
constitute, and frame such just and 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
officers from time to time as shall be thous? 
most meet and convenient for the gen 
good of the colony Into which we 
all due submission and obedience.” 

The Declaration of Independence, which 
launched our national life, breathed into j 
also the Christian spirit when it said, 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 2 
men are created equal; that they are ©?” 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalie? 
able rights; that among these are life, 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Our people at the time of the Revolutio® 
were religious people. They read the 
Bibles, and they believed in them. ng! 
wanted always to be free to read their Bib! 
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&nd to belong to the church of their choice. 
m the Constitution did not guarantee 
t right in specific words, they insisted on 
& Bill of Rights that would do 80. 7 
The First Congress, therefore, submitte 
aa its first amendment a provision that Con- 
Kre shall make no law respecting an estab- 
nt of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. I believe the entire Bill of 
Rights came into being because of the 
knowledge our forefathers had of the Bible 
and their belief in it: freedom of belief, of 
expression, of assembly, of petition, the dig- 
nity of the individual, the sanctity of the 
equal justice under law, and the res- 
ffvation of powers to the people. These 
ings are the very essence of Christianity. 
y have characterized ail our institutions. 
ey have shaped our national life. They 
Je given us our vision for the future. 
I like to believe we are living today in the 
Spirit of Christian religion. I like also to 
lleve that as long as we do so, no great 
can come to our country and that the 
Spirit which fortifies our individual wills 
Will strengthen our Nation and make it both 
‘piritually and materially strong and useful, 
Rot only to ourselves but to mankind. What 
= are doing for our neighbors throughout 
© world in these turbulent times should 
an assurance to people everywhere in the 
zoria that we are not only a great Nation 
ut thet we are a Christian Nation which 
5 s for its one great objective peace on earth 
nd good will to men. 
ous tionally we have chosen men to lead 
Country who have that spirit. Only a 
year ago we saw our then new President 
d on the steps of the Capitol and, 
within the hearing of his countrymen from 
a t to coast, offer his personal prayer for 
aa guidance and for the goodness, as well 
a the greatness, of our country. I am 
ure it heartened every American. 
8 another occasion in our history a great 
good man said in a few words what 
hula Well be the falth of all of us. Abra- 
Lincoln, leaving his home in Spring- 
d, Iil, to assume the Presidency of the 
fines States in a very dark hour of our 
traten. stood on the rear platform of his 
ain and said this: 
ran y friends, no one not in my situation 
parti eciate my feeling of sadness at this 
Of Ene To this place and the kindness 
hese people I owe everything. Here I 
ve lived a quarter of a century and have 
Here from a young man to an old man. 
is ™My children have been born and one 
buried, 


. 
‘tin now leave, not knowing when, or 
10 her ever, I may return, with a task 
Upon me greater than that which rested 
oF thay nisten, Without the assistance 
* at Divine Being that ever attended 
I capt Cannot succeed. With that assistance, 
nnot fail, 
remalu ang in Him who can go with me and 
aln with you and be everywhere for good, 
well COMfidently hope that all will yet be 
hope To His care commending you, as I 
I big in your prayers you will commend me, 
you an affectionate farewell.” 
Move ls the kind of simple faith that can 
troubas an tains. Before these perplexing, 
some days in which we are living 
Reis. it may be necessary to move mountains. 
Be. Sood that we keep the faith together. 
ig etor Cantson. I would like to conclude 
Shea rice this morning by asking Beverley 
to lea f the Billy Graham Gospel Temple, 
We me in the first verse of What a Friend 
Will de in Jesus, and Abraham Vereide 
(ape in prayer. 
Mr ing.) 
deek kr. Eternal God our Father, we 
Natio forcement for ourselves, for our 
Ahron’ for our representatives at home and 
We thank Thee this morning for 
Wgether a and women who are associated 
representing the Church Universal 
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in this task of the Kingdom, seeking to put 
first things first. 

This morning we dedicate ourselves to 
Thee, our bodies as the vehicles of Thy 
spirit; our talents and resources and all we 
are and have; the freedom that prevails: 
that God and truth and righteousness, in- 
tegrity, and the love of God may be prevalent 
in our hearts and in our affairs. To Thee 
we give all the glory. 

“Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy name. 

“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. 

“Give us this day our dally bread. 

“And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. 

“And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil: For Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen.” 


The Wisdom of Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, our 
attention will be drawn many times next 
week to the life, the character, and the 
wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, During the 
week in which the anniversary of his 
birth is observed, many of my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the Chamber 
will be traveling around the country, 
making speeches at distinguished politi- 
cal gatherings. But yesterday, right 
here in Washington, one of my colleagues 
on the Democratic side made a speech 
about Lincoln which deserves the atten- 
tion of everyone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
speech by the able junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BURKE] before the Woman's 
National Democratic Club, on February 
4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A friend of mine complains that February 
is a very noisy month for him. His offices 
are close to the headquarters of the Republi- 
can Party and he tells me that early in the 
month there is a horrendous clacking of type- 
writers as the ghost-writing department 
hammers out the Lincoln Day addresses 
soon to be delivered by the bigwigs of the 
Republican Party. 

As soon as the pace of the typewriters 
starts to slow there is a new nolse the con- 
stant whirring of the mimeograph machines 
as the ghost-written speeches are made 
ready for distribtution to the press. Then, 
my friend says, there are a few days of quiet 
until the speeches, always citing Lincoln as 
the text for partisan attacks against the 
Democratic Party are delivered. 

After this my friend complains there is 
a final whirring sound which he thinks 
is the Great Emancipator turning over in 
his grave as he hears his words abused by 
a party which has long since deserted his 
principles, 

Now it seems to me that Abraham Lincoln 
is enough of an American institution to 
be a bipartisan property, so I shall feel 
free to cite some of his remarks as texts for 
my sermon here today, but I shall try to em- 
ploy them in the Lincoln tradition of charity 
to all and malice toward none, 
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It Is Interesting to speculate what Lincoln 
would say of our world today if he were here 
on earth, his melancholy eyes looking at our 
tumultuous country from beneath the brim 
of a Homburg hat. Would he be a business- 
man, or an advertising executive, or a lawyer, 
ora politician? My own opinion is that the 
law and politics would draw him today just 
as they did in the simple soclety of 19th 
century Illinois. 

Would he be a Republican or a Democrat? 
I do not profess to know, but some of his 
words would certainly sound strange If they 
were heard today coming from Republican 
mouths, 

Lincoln had an old-fashioned respect for a 
promise, and in Bloomington, IN., the home 
town of the man who sald, “Let's talk sense 
to the American people,” Mr. Lincoln said, 
on May 29, 1856: 

“We must not promise what we ought not, 
lest we be called on to perform what we 
cannot.” 

Can't you see the advertising fellow who 
masterminded the last Republican campaign 
doubled up with laughter over the innocence 
and nalvete of that statement? It wouldn't 
take them long to knock that out of the 
speech and put in something like, “Who says 
we can't lower taxes and balance the budget 
and do it in a hurry?” That, as we can all 
see, would sound good and promise nothing. 

In fact, I'm afraid the ballyhoo boys would 
have to do a lot of editing to fit Lincoln into 
the pattern of Republican campaigning to- 
day. For instance: 

Lincoln said: The legitimate object of gov- 
ernment is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done, but cannot 
do at all, or cannot so well do for themselves, 
in their separate and individual capacities.” 

The Republican platform writers would 
probably modify that to read as follows: “Our 
Government has become swollen beyond all 
need, feeding an army of useless bureaucrats. 
We need less government in business and 
more business in government. We must root 
out and destroy all vestiges of creeping so- 
cialism such as the TVA.” 

Lincoln said: “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are Inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and 
we must rise with the occasion. As our case 
is new, we must think anew, and act anew.” 

I suppose the hucksters would change that 
to read: We must turn again to the legacy 
of our glorious past. We must meet today's 
challenge with the simple faith and 100 per- 
cent American programs of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln.” 

Lincoln sald: “Labor is prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, capital, Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if la- 
bor had not first existed. Labor is the su- 
perior of capital, and deserves much the 
higher consideration.” 

I'm afraid the GOP ad writers wouldn't 
like that one. It's too long, too hard to re- 
member, to many big words, not at all 
catchy. They would shorten it up and give 
it some zing so that people could remem-~ 
ber it. The new version, of course, would 
be “What is good for General Motors is good 
for the country.” 

Lincoln sald: “All honor to Jefferson— 
to the man, who, fn the concrete pressure 
of a struggie for national independence by 
a single people, had the coolness, forecast, 
and capacity to introduce into a merely reyo- 
lutionary document an abstract truth, ap- 
plicable to all men and all times, and so to 
embalm it there that today and in all com- 
ing days it shall be a rebuke and a stume- 
bling-block to the very harbingers of reap- 
pearing tyranny and oppression.” 

Today the Republican line would more 
likely be: “And what sort of an American 
was this Jefferson? He associated with revo- 
lutionaries. He wrote the fifth amendment 
to the Constiution. And finally, he pur- 
chased the great territory of Louisiana which 
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made our country bigger and thereby caused 
it to need a bigger government. He was a 
dangerous radical.” 

Lincoln said: “I am not insensible to any 
commercial or financial depression that may 
exist, but nothing is to be gained by fawn- 
ing around the respectacle scoundrels’ who 
got it up. Let them go to work and repair 
the mistakes of their own making, and then 
perhaps they will be less greedy to do the 
like again.” 

We can be sure that, too, would be im- 
proved to read: “Our country is econom- 
ically strong although prophets of gloom and 
doom are trying to talk us into a depression. 
While we may be in a controlled recession 
which will strengthen our stability and 
smooth out the leveling-off process and 
bring about reduced inventories, and while 
on first glance the fact that fewer people 
are working may make it appear that un- 
ployment is increasing, actually any intelli- 
gent study of these economic indices will 
show plainly that prosperity ls just around 
the corner.” 

But while Lincoln might be amused or ir- 
Titated by the improvement the bailyhoo 
boys would make on his copy, there is one 
tactic of the present day Republican Party 
that would certainly offend and disgust 
him, and I want to talk with you quite ser- 
Jously about an evil thing the Republicans 
are doing today that does violence to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln was a fair man, an honest man, 
and a moderate man. Moreover, he was 
deeply preoccupied with the rights of people, 
not just the high and mighty. but all of the 
people. Lincoln was opposed to sacrificing 
principle for political gain and he was op- 
posed to sacrificing people for political gain. 
Lincoln was Opposed to character Assassina- 
tion. Lincoln was also opposed to the so- 
called reconstruction of the South, a policy 
which was actually designed to humiliate 
and punish one section of the country, and 
to try to exterminate the Democratic Party. 

If we believe his words, Lincoln would 
have been disgusted at the spectacle of an 
Attorney General dipping into secret and 
unsubstantiated files of the Government to 
find political ammunition to hurl at his foes. 
Lincoln would have sickened at the spectacle 
of a Republican governor saying: “Whenever 
anybody mentions the words Truman and 
Democrat to you, for the rest of your lives 
remember that these words are synonymous 
with Americans dying thousands of miles 
from home, because they did not have the 
ammunition to defend themselves.” 

Lincoln would have been moved to fiery 
indignation by the shoddy shell game per- 
petuated by an administration which places 
the label of treason on any person dismissed 
from the Government as a security risk, and 
which lists as a security risk any person 
against which any unproven derogatory in- 
formation has ever been filed. 

Lincoln sald: “Neyer add the weight 
of * * character to a charge against (a) 
fellow man without knowing it to be 
true. I believe it is an established 
maxim in morris that he who makes an 
assertion without knowing whether it is 
true or false is guilty of falsehood, and the 
accidental truth of the assertion does not 
justify or excuse him. This maxim ought 
to be particularly held in view when we 
contemplate an attack upon the reputation 
of our neighbor.“ 

Recently Postmaster General Summerfield 
said In a prepared speech that the Govern- 
ment had rid itself of 2.200 security risks 
and added this calculated phrase, “Some- 
how I do not feel too amiably inclined toward 
people who make treason & preoccupation.” 

Lincoln said: “I believe we need nothing 
so much as to get rid of unjust suspicion 
of one another.” 

The President’s legal counsel, Dernard 
Shanley, recently asserted that “1,456 sub- 
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versives have been kicked out of the Goy- 
ernment since the President took office.” 

Lincoln said: “Persisting in a charge which 
one does not know to be true is simply ma- 
liclous slander.” 

The administration has said that it is not 
feasible to break down the categorics of 
the security-risk cases to show how many 
Were suspect of treason and how many were 
guilty or suspect of misconduct. 

Lincoln said: “A man cannot prové the 
negative, but he has the right to claim that 
when one makes an affirmative charge he 
must offer some proof to show the truth of 
what he says.“ 

But the party of Lincoln continues its 
program of mass slander against Govern- 
ment employees and against the Democratic 
Party, all bullt on a platform of fakery by 
trying to create the false impression that 
1,456 or 2,200 Communists or subversives 
have been caught and driven out of the 
Government. 

Perhaps the kindest thing that can be 
said about this new Republican program of 
fear and smear js to repeat a gentle ques- 
tion which Abraham Lincoln posed in a let- 
ter to a friend: “Did he know what he sald, 
or did he say it without knowing it?“ 

As I look at the Republican Party today I 
wonder if Abraham Lincoln, for all of his 
ability to reconcile confiicting aims, would 
not diagnose Its present ills as a predilection 
for the wrong kind of compromise. 

The subversive hoax is a compromise be- 
tween decency and political expediency, and 
decency didn't come out very well in the 
deal, 

And finally, the Republican Party is itself 
a compromise, with continuing guerrilla war- 
fare between the old guard and the young 
guard, between the old fogies and the young 
fogies, and the closest to peace it ever comes 
is a restless truce between the McCarthys 
and the Reads and the Humphreys. 

Lincoln lived in the days before psychin- 
try became a hobby and schizophrenia be- 
came a household word, but he had the pre- 
scription for what ails the Republican Party 
today. He said: “Let us be diverted by none 
of these contrivances such ás groping for 
some middle ground between the right and 
the wrong; vain as the search for a man who 
should be neither a living man nor a dead 


He also had a pretty good prescription for 
our own Democratic Party, Here it is: Nei- 
ther let us be slandered from our duty by 
false accusations against us, nor frightened 
from it by menaces of destruction to the 
Government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night 
it was my pleasure to address the second 
annual congressional banquet of the 
University of Michigan Alumni Club 
meeting here in Washington. The sub- 
ject of my address was the Bricker 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution and why it must be defeated, 
I send to the desk the text which I pre- 
pared as the basis of my remarks, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe DANGERS OF THE ERICKER AMENDMENT 
(Address by the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 

chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee, before the University of Michigan 
alumni group, Thursday night, February 

4, 1954) 

It is a great privilege for me to appear 
before this outstanding assembly of alumni 
of the University of Michigan. 

I cannot speak too highly of the idea of 
your club playing host to sons of Michigan 
by means of this second annunl congressional 
reception and banquet. 

Wholly aside from myself being here, I say 
to you very sincerely that, as I look around 
the room tonight, I feel that our old alms 
mater can be proud indeed of her sons. 

Our university yields to none in the leader- 
ship which it has contributed to the Nation. 

As you can appreciate, I am in somewhat 
of a difficult position to comment on and 
commend the outstanding group of alumni 


_of our university. What I have to say will 


naturally exclude any personal reference to 
myself. 

Suffice it to say that I am honored to be 
your guest tonight. 

Any one of a great number of the distin- 
guished governmental leaders and citizens 
in this audience tonight could have served 
as your speaker, 


WHY I CHOSE TIMIS TALK 


Now, my friends. I have weighed the ques- 
tion in detail as to the topic on which to 
speak to you tonight. 

One could speak in a light vein on some 
of the amusing aspects of our work here in 
our Nation's capital. One could make face- 
tious reference, I suppose, even to some of 
the most serious problems which we face. 

I have chosen, however, to devote my at- 
tention in a serious way to a serious sub- 
ject, one on which there is a wide and hon- 
est difference of opinion, the subject of pro- 
posals to limit the treatymaking power of 
the Presidency, proposals hinged around the 
so-called Bricker amendment. - 

I have chosen to do so because Michigan 
has never shrunk from controversy. 

I have chosen to do so because, even though 
many of the distinguished guests in this 
audience tonight may differ very appreciably 
on this question, still there are certain points 
on which we can unite. 

I think that we can all agree on the basio 
things we hold dear. We hold dear the 
Constitution of the United States. We hold 
dear the system of checks and balances in 
government. We hold dear our liberties. We 
hold dear our quest for peace and justice. 

And so, if I may, I should like to explore 
with you, my friends, a few of the aspects 
of this problem, 

I hope that our friends from other walks 
Of life will bear with me as I look into this 
question, because it is very close to my 
heart. 

I believe it is very close to the hearts of 
those of our alumni in particular who studied 
law at Michigan, because they, in particular 
can appreciate the deeper significance of this 
question. 

But lawyer and nonlawyer alike, as Ameri- 
cans, all, can understand its crucial import 
to our Nation. 

I left the Senate floor a short time ag? 
While the debate was still going on, 

SENATOR FERGUSON'S VIEWS 

I listened with decp attention tonight to 
the words of one of my dearest friends of the 
Senate, my neighbor, my long-time associat’ 
the distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Frrcuson. He is coauthor of one 
of the more important substitutes 
He has labored long and hard on these ſesues . 
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With much of what my colleague sald I 
agree. With a good deal of what he sald I 
e 


But wholly aside from what the senlor 
Senator from Michigan and the senior Sena- 
from Wisconsin may agree or 
On, I feel and perhaps Homer does too, that 
Outcome of this long debate will be 
favorable to the cause of the United States 
stitution and the cause of American for- 
elan policy. 
Tam convinced that out of all the contro- 
versy, out of all the heat—and yes, the bit- 
ness, will come a stronger America, a 
SOunder America. 
I want to prove that by citing these facts: 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S LEADERSHIP 
t First, the Bricker amendment has been 
he occasion of the bold, courageous, and 
brilliant reassertion of leadership on the part 
the great Chief Executive of our country, 
ght D. Eisenhower. 
In the full year that he has been in office, 
n my judgment, no single issue has so 
his leadership as this one has, 
bim an dlers ot whether you may agree with 
me or disagree on it (and I happen fer- 
ently to agree) I believe that. President 
1 nhower emerges from this controversy 
re 4 stronger, still higher, more universally 
*Spected position than ever before. 
. battle commander proves himeelt, not 
hen things are going well, but when things 
Are going rough. Here, indeed, the situation 
alt and is a rough one. It was and is a 
j uation in which good Republicans dis- 
i good Democrats disagree; good Amer- 
ns in all walks of life disagree; good 
Sonstitutional lawyers disagree. 
8 the President has spoken clearly and 
ate vocally. He has enunciated his un- 
8 Opposition to any step which would 
pair the rights of the Chief Executive of 
tr country under the Constitution or the 
aditional separation of powers. 
bey 80 declaring, Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
ae ved himself anew the worthy successor 
Abraham Lincoln, of Teddy Roosevelt, and 
Other great Republican and Democratic 
ders of the highest office of the land. 
TKE'S GREAT TEAM 


aint with him there emerges to stitl higher 
i ri 8 the great team which serves him, 
the er to the Secretary of State; I refer to 
~ Attorney General of the United States. 
refer to members of the White House 
Den, to the experts in the State and Justice 
— and others, Who have, night 
Pro 


blem to th iv 
Scrutiny, the clear light of intensive 


I DOUBTED COMPROMISE 

nee you know, I happen to be one of the 
Prom who has warned against any com- 

1 ise with principle. 
have doubted from the Inception that It 
aco Prove feasible to reach a mutually 

Cceptabie compromise. 
reat 8 not that I, for one, felt that all truth 
com on one side. It is not that I felt that 
the promise is bad in and of itself. After all. 
bun Constitution has been described as “a 

ae of compromises.” 

* ls because T felt, and still feel, that you 
Work on this complex issue for 5 min- 
thout colliding headon into the ques- 


7 you going to compromise with 


Utes 
ton. vn 
Principte- 


of mr at to pay tribute, however, to those 
long brother Senators who have worked so 
Lact and so hard seeking a compromise. The 
that I have doubted that their efforts 
steem each fruition does not alter the 
min which I hold them and their effort. 
Teaso., A spirit of give and take—a spirit of 
But ableness—always motivate all of us. 
howe May we persevere, as Dwight D. Elsen- 
Ver has persevered, in taking a firm, un- 


ght, week after week, subjected this 


í 
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yielding stand on the bedrock of principle. 
May political expediency never cloud our eyes. 

May we ever be worthy of the great herit- 
age which is ours, the great heritage of pre- 
serving a Constitution which, as W. E. Glad- 
stone, British Prime Minister sald, “is the 
most wondrous work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

THE TRAGEDY WE RISK 

To endanger that document, the oldest 
continuous document, of the oldest con- 
tinuous government of any major power of 
earth, would, in my judgment, be an act of 
the most terrible tragedy. 

To upset that delicate mechanism by hit 
or miss—off the cuff—so-called compromise 
language would be a tragedy. 

To pass a patchwork amendment which ts 
80 vague, so confusing, as to cause hundreds 
of executive agreements and treaties to wind 
up in the courts for lengthy test as to their 
constitutionality, that, too, would be a 
tragedy. 

Basically, to abandon principles would be 
a tragedy. 

Now, what about our principles? To what 
principles do I refer? 

POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


What are the points on which we agree? 

We agree that the United States Constitu- 
tion must remain ever inviolate and supreme. 

We agree that no constitutional right of 
any American citizen must be impaired by 
any International treaty or executive agree- 
ment. 

We agree that the Congress must always 
be vigllant to protect the rights of the Amer- 
ican people. 

We agree that certain executive agreements 
made in the past have been unwise and 
unsound. 

We agree that the United States Senate 
should never vote upon a treaty unless an 
adequate and appropriate number of Mem- 
bers of the Senate are present, unless there 
is a rolicall vote with the yeas and nays being 
recorded, 

POINTS OF CONTENTION 

But on many points we disagree: 

I for one dispute any false contention that 
there are not adequate safeguards—checks 
and balances—under the United States Con- 
stitution right now to protect us against any 
abuse of the treatymaking power. 

I dispute any contention that the Senate, 
the greatest deliberative body in the world, 
is not intelligent enough, sound enough, 
wise enough, to forestall any treaty which 
would be dangerous to our liberties. 

I dispute any contention that the Supreme 
Court would not fulfill its prerogative of 
rendering invalid, as internal law, any treaty 
which was truly unconstitutional. 

I dispute any contention that the Senate 
and House would not use their investigative 
powers, their appropriation powers, and other 
powers to protect your liberties while any 
questionable treaty or agreement was being 
implemented. 

MY PAITH IN AMERICA 


I have faith in the office of the Presi- 
dency, faith in the Senate, falth in the 
House of Representatives, faith in the Su- 
preme Court. 

Most important of all, I have falth In the 
American people. 

For 165 years similar faith on the part of 
our countrymen has been justified. I see no 
reason to alter that faith now. Why the 
fear; why the panic; why the suspicion? 

Why not that “faith which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen?” 

Faith in America, faith in our 165 years of 
traditions, faith in the future? 

Why be afraid of our own intelligence or 
of the patriotism of our own leaders? 

Of course, we must be vigilant, but re- 
member this Nation was built on faith, not 
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on fear; on respect, not on suspicion; on 
cooperation, not on disunity. 


NOTORIOUS WHICH CLAUSE IS DEAD 


Now, my friends, what of the future? 
What action will the Senate and the House of 
Representatives take? 

Tomorrow, Friday, February 5, will be the 
last day before the recess week traditionally 
devoted to Lincoln Day celebrations through- 
out the land. 

The following week this debate will come 
to a climax. 

During the days of voting on substitutes, 
on amendments to amendments, the situa- 
tion will probably become so complicated that 
few possible predictions which I could make 
right now would probably prove valid. 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet. 

But of this, at long last, everybody can be 
sure. What I regard to be the most dan- 
gerous feature of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
the notorious “which” clause is cold-stone- 
dead. 

Who killed it? American public opinion 
Killed it. 

The reactions of Members of the United 
States Senate killed it. 

More important, it died of its own dead 
weight. 

It died because it Involved grave Inherent 
perils to our country. 

It died because it would have resulted in 
the incredible blunder of returning our Na- 
tion—greatest Nation on earth—to a condi- 
tion of primitive helplessness which had pre- 
valled before 1787—before the weak, ineffec- 
tive Articles of Confederation were replaced 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Yes, the which“ clause is dead. Indeed, 
in my Judgment, Senate Joint Resolution 1 
as reported from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, is in many of its other dangerous 
features, dead—cold-stone-dead. Some may 
refuse to give these features a prompt burial, 
but the features are dead nonetheless. 

That does not mean that there will still 
not be strong debate. 

But it does mean that the most dangerous 
of the proposals are fortunately, in my Judg- 
ment, well on their way to well-deserved 
oblivion, 

Now, my friends, I stated earlier that out 
of this historic controversy will come, I be- 
eve, new successes for America. 

I stated that the President of the United 
States will have emerged to a still more re- 
spected position in the eyes and hearts of 
the American people. 

SOME DIEHARDS WILL PERSIST 


That does not mean that there will not be 
some diehards who will be bitter against the 
President. It does not mean that there will 
be some who will not falsely accuse him of 
what they call internationalism and one 
worldism. 


But the President shrugs off such absurd 
charges, as does any man of stature—who 
understands the low level of thinking from 
which such ridiculous charges stem. 

GREAT FOREIGN POLICY VICTORY COMING 

But there will be another great success for 
America, 

We will have gone through the fire—the 
ordeal—of a great debate, 

We will have tested anew the concept of 
American leadership in the atomic age, and 
we will have met that test successfully. 

Two-thirds of the Senate will have proven 
that they will not turn their back upon the 
world. 

They will have proven that we are going 
to defeat the Soviet Union in its inter- 
national conspiracy to enslave the globe. 

Two-thirds of the Senate will have proven 
to all our Allies, to all the neutral nations 
that we do not propose to turn our backs to 
the world. In a time where international 
retreat is suicide, we propose to advance, 
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We propose to advance toward a brighter 
prosperity, brighter political cooperation, 
brighter military security, brighter cultural 
interchange among the free nations of the 
world. 

We propose to help make of the United 
Nations the instrument for which men 
prayed at its birth in 1945. 

We proposed to infuse in it the will, the 
intent, and the purpose, the spirit of leadtr- 


propose to send this message to the 
world: 

“Keep your hope high. Keep the flame 
of liberty burning in your heart. America 
will not desert you. America stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with you.” 

This is the type of message for which a 
great son of Michigan gave his all—the late 
great senior Senator from Michigan, Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

This is the type of message which every 
eon of Michigan, every son and daughter of 
America may pass along for all to receive. 

ERICKER AMENDMENT, THE GREAT TEST 


The Bricker amendment has become the 
great test—the great test of blind provincial- 
isin versus realistic leadership. 

It has proven to be a great test between 
those who would prefer to retreat blindly 
to an 18th century fool's paradise and those 
who insist on living realistically, in the dan- 
gerous 20th century atomic age. It has 
proven to be a great test between those who 
know that America—like it or not—has been 
precipitated to leadership and that she has 
no real aiternative but to lead, and those 
who would have us evade our responsibil- 
ities, shirk our duties, and retreat in cow- 
ardly fashion before the true obligations of 
men. 

Let me make it quite clear. 

Many worthy supporters of the legal 
phases of the Bricker amendment have not 
taken their position because óf a desire to 
conduct a fank attack against American 
foreign policy. 

They have supported the amendment, 
forthrightly, because they happen to believe 
in it as a constitutional panacea. 

I have less quarrel with them than with 
those in their ranks who have tried to use 
the Bricker amendment simply to sabotage, 
to torpedo, to undermine American foreign 
policy; to sabotage, to torpedo. to undermine 
the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

GREATEST SINGLE ISOLATIONIST DEFEAT 

It will be these individuals who will have 
sustained their worst single defeat in the 
postwar era, 

It is these individuals who tried to dig a 
grave for the United Nations. Yet they will 
now find that the defeat of the Bricker 
amendment will have plunged their own 
outmoded, horse-and-buggy concepts into 
the grave. 

I repeat, my friends: The battle is not 
yet over. But the future looks bright. And 
I repeat I am not referring to any specific 
individual. I am not referring to any specific 
personality. 

There is no single opponent in this debate 
against whom I feel any personal animus. I 
have tricd to understand my opponents. I 
have tried to give them every benefit of the 
doubt. I have never reflected on their pa- 
trictism. I wish they could say the same. 

At the same time, I would be remiss if I 
did not state to you that the defeat of 
the Bricker amendment will have become a 
great landmark in America's forward march 
toward constructive international leader- 
ship. 

CONCLUSION 

These then are my views, my friends; I do 
not hold them out as the only reasonable 
view in this controversy. 

I have respected all those who have dif- 
fered with me. 
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But I fce] that this message—whatever 
its worth—is appropriate for this occasion. 

The University of Michigan 18. after all, 
dedicated to reason, to scholarship, to the 
triumph of men's intellect. 

It is appropriate, I feel, that I have ad- 
dressed you tonight on what I feel to be the 
coming victory of men’s reason over men’s 
emotions, men's scholarship over superfi- 
clality, men's intellect over men’s passion. 

Thank you for the privilege of being here 
tonight. 


Senator Loung's Stand on the Farm 
Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Februqry 5, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Of Men and Things,” which 
was published in the Lincoln Star, of 
Lincoln, Nebr., on January 30, 1954. The 
editorial is one which I appreciate very 
much. The editor of the Lincoln Star, 
Jim Lawrence, has always been a true 
friend of agriculture. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or MEN AND THINGS 

Life magazine in its current issue takes 
out lustily after a good friend, Senator MiL- 
TON R. Youna, of North Dakota. Senator 
Young, secretary of the Republican policy 
committee in the upper House, does not like 
the Benson farm program for flexible price 
supports. More, he does not hesitate to 
speak his mind when the occasion presents 
itself. 

SIXTY SEPARATE STUDIES, 500 EXPERTS 

_ Editorially, Life says that the farm pro- 
gram President Eisenhower presented to 
Congress represents the work of 60 separate 
studies and consultation with 500 farm ex- 
perts. So that is what ails it. Wonder If 
the experts and the studies took any time 
to examine into conditions in the early 
thirties? Life then gets off this choice 
bit of humor—unconsciously: “Just because 
the program Is so statesmanlike, a number 
of politicians reared on the old folklore are 
frightened to death. Election year is a time, 
in the minds of the cliché artists, to let 
sleeping dogs lie. It develops that Congress 
is even afraid to vote itself a well-deserved 
and badly needed pay raise Just before an 
election.” How badly needed and how 
well deserved, in the opinion of the Ameri- 
can people, Life could ascertain by glancing 
at the figures contained in the last Gallup 
poll, Again Life says: “On the matter of 
sliding parity—the only sensible attack [‘at- 
tack is a good word] made on the farm 
problem in years—a lot of legislators have 
simply thrown up their bands.” 

“Senator Loud, of North Dakota, for ex- 
ample, sald last week that if somebody should 
get up in Congress and propose to keep high 
price supports instead of a lower parity per- 
centage for farmers, ‘Who is going to vote 
against it?“ In other words, Senator Young 
and other folkiore-ridden politicians of his 
type would let the Government just keep on 
giving the farmers everything their most fa- 
natie and shortsighted spokesman might 
ask.” When did Life get all heated up over 
this giveaway business in Washington? We 
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cannot recall that it was greatly disturbed 
when this administration gave away billions 
of dollars in oll to three States. We have no 
recollection that Life sees anything wrong in 
turning the public domain—its forests, its 
grasslands, its minerals, and its oll—back to 
the States to be exploited by a few lucky in- 
dividuals. * * * But Life can work itself 
into a lather when tt thinks about the Ameri- 
can farm or the American furm family. 


THAT GOES DOUBLE FOR LIFE 


“We have news for you, Senator Young,” 
Life continues. “There are a lot more con- 
sumers than farmers in America, and they 
know all about the farm mess that your kind 
of thinking has created.” It ts a little bit 
depressing when a magazine of the promi- 
nence of Life indulges in this kind of Jan- 
guage. Farm and city people are dependent 
upon each other. There is no prosperity for 
any length of time on the streets of the city 
when mounting adversity blackens the coun- 
tryside. There is no lasting prosperity on 
the farm when it prospers unreasonably at 
the expense of urban peoples. We live side 
by side, Either we prosper or we face ad- 
versity together. The very greatest misfor- 
tune which Life could wish upon its good 
friend. the President, is for Life to stir up 
class hatred. All Life needs to do to pave 
the way for an unfortunate end to the Bisen- 
hower administration is to appeal to the con- 
sumer to rise up against the farmer—or vice 
versa—to stir up the farmer against the con- 
sumer, 

Now, Life has news for Senator Younc, A 
very fine, upstanding Member of the Senate, 
& man of ability and courage, a man who 
isn't afraid to invite retaliation, could have 
news for Life if Senator Young in modest 
spirit wanted to tell Life about some of his 
experiences out on a Dakota farm. Mur 
Younc knows what it was like out on the 
farm in the thirties. He happened to be 
there. And he knows much better than the 
smart aleck who wrote Life's editorial what 
the last 20 years have meant to rural America 
Of course, Life cannot be bothered with those 
matters, 


Pennsylvania Ghost Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it 18 
generally thought that Pennsylvania has 
always had a very easy time from an 
industrial standpoint. However, there 
are many ghost towns in the Common” 
wealth of Pennsylvania. The most 
noted was known as Pithole, and was 
developed during the carly days of the 
oil excitement. 

In the Oil City Derrick there appears 
an article relating to a daily newspaper 
which was printed in one of the ghost 
towns. I now ask unanimous conse 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor», because I am sure it 
will be very interesting to my colleagues: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: ` 

Trrvsvi.ty, Pa—The muscum at Drake 
Well Memorial Park here has acquired what 
is believed to be the only bound file in ex- 
istence of the Pithole Dally Record, a new 
paper that began publicntion September 
1865, in what became oildom’s most fabulous 
ghost town, 
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Th 
Were oy volumes of the newspaper's files 
ol Stone: from Mrs. Avery James Canon, 
Taper o. Pa., a granddaughter of the 
Longmen isher, the late Capt. William H. 


With poe paper Ales had deen deposited 
ston, ee W. Wallace at his Oli City book 
Litas En the death about a year ago of 
James, another granddaughter 
Longwell, and thereby escaped 
o the Jam d fire that consumed most 
ina mes family's household furnishings 

The ank warehouse, 
rondie: ound volumes, in remarkably good 
September dein with volume 1. No. 1 of 
ct oniy er 25, 1865, and extend with a gap 
31, 1846 adout 2 montis turough December 
Listiss 2. Unaccountabiy, the file lacks the 
Non September 8. 1855, through Fri- 

Lae M bet 24, 1845. 

as edlgar Orton was listed In the mmsthead 
tors, as sone Morton Spare & Co., proprie- 
he ad Morning daily began publication, 
Modesty Ugural edition stated without false 
its brientas oS excitement of California in 
ithoje n t days pales before the march of 
lotnden ¢ The United States well on the 
250 hirea a at Pithole had come in flowing 
rue tọ n day on January 7. 1835, giving 
Pitasie. * tremendous influx of oumen to 


Mirros 
or the ane the excitement, the first issue 
well sole Daily Record pointed cut, 
rising on d ares, hotels, and saloons sre 
indivi All sites. © © New wells and new 
han Uke are striking oll on every 
ld Pinan’ newspaper, in ite salutatory, 
bunny numbered some 900 or 1. 000 
Contain. „ ereas 3 months before it had 
Some ern and the population must be 
0 or ten thousand, or even more.“ 
Zuzust 1805 bed well stopped flowing in 
3 this first flicker in the boom 
u T other oll operators. The town 
telegraph (10 STOW. In 1866 It had banks, 
Company 2 es; n waterworks system, & fire 
Business — over 50 hotels, and many 
1 
tion e boom was over as oil produc- 
torts of ane to drop, Fires, despite the 
Tentiy wi © volunteer fire company, recur- 
munity. ot Out large sections of the com- 
dontinu AA y 1668, although the newspaper 
les of — 2 Publish editions, some single 
um, the zen are in the Drake Well Mu- 
thoes n was finished. 
Derhapa, 1, most enduring claim to fame, 
t 85 wore it was the starting point 
70 thole S first successful oil pipeline, 
2 to Miller Farm on the Ou Creek 
Auen pipe muel Van Syckel began laying 
desu Cf ON September 5, 1865, and suc- 
teroltion gata it on October 9. The line 
e 
eum and its „ of pe- 
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Leave tke Constitution Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 
Iy Tre OF NEw yore 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


nday, January 25, 1954 


Mr, 

2 Mr. Speaker, what has 
5 or g gen enough and sound enough for 
kacusg for tions of Americans, is good 


has red ten of the United States 


tries during this entire pe- 
to be unt Single one has ever been found 
nstitutional, 
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Iam not afraid of our Constitution. It 
is this cherished document which, by the 
very spirit of freedom and justice in 
which it was written, has helped to make 
our country the great moral and physical 
power that it is today. I am afraid, 
however, of the changes advocated in the 
Bricker amendment and similar efforts 
to improve on the job done by the fram- 
ers of our Constitution 165 years ago, 
which has stood the test of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a keen and lucid 
article dealing with this subject by one 
of our finest scholars, Henry Steel Com- 
mager. His article, Leave the Constitu- 
tion Alone, was published in the New 
York Post, Sunday, January 24, 1954. I 
am sure my colleagues will find it profit- 
able reading. It is as follows: 

Leave tHe CONSTITUTION ALONE 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

“Everybody talks of the constitution,” 
wrote Horace Walpole to a friend back in 
1770, “but all sides forget that the constitu- 
tion is extremely well, and would do very well 
if they wouid but let it alone.” 

He was writing of a very different consti- 
tution, but what he said is relevant today, 
and to our situation. Indeed our Constitu- 
tlon does very well—if we but leave if alone. 
But this is just what Senator Bricker and 
his collaborators and his zealous supporters 
in a hundred filiopietistic societies through- 
out the land will not do, They are confident 
that they can do a better job than the 
framers, and are determined to alter the 
mechanism and thus upset the delicate equl- 
Ubrium of the Constitution. This may not 
he the conscious, but it is the inevitable, 
effect of the Bricker amendment. 

For a characterization of this folly we 
can go back to Walpole’s great American 
contemporary, Benjamin Franklin and call 
It—as he called a comparable folly—rules 
for reducing a great empire to a small one, 

Any proposal to change our constitutional 
system in one of its essentials is u.der an 
imperative obligation to prove its necessity. 
Certainly we should not lightly trifle with so 
venerable a document and so venerable a 
system—for ours is (be it remembered) the 
oldest written Constitution of any major na- 
tion on the globe, and the oldest continuous 
Federal system. Over a period of 165 years 
it has stood the test of history, it has sur- 
vived and prospered while others forms of 
government collapsed or were swept nway, it 
has proved wonderfully flexible and adapt- 
able, serving alike the needs of a small and 
Isolated community and of a great and domi- 
nant world power, 

Not the least remarkable part of the Con- 
stitution is that which provides for the con- 
duct of foreign relations. “Had the framers 
of the Constitution done nothing more than 
to securely vest the treatymaking power in 
the central government,” wrote the great 
Justice Story in his magisterial commen- 
taries, “they would have been entitled to 
immortality an3 to the unending gratitude 
of the American people.” . 

This was the opinion, too, of Hamilton, 
who wrote of the arrangements for treaty- 
making by President and Senate that 
“though this provision has been as- 
sailed * * with no small degree of ve- 
hemence, I scruple not to declare my firm 
persuasion, that it is one of the best digested 
and most unexceptionable parts of the plan.” 

Certainly it was well digested, for the 
Federal Convention discussed it carefully and 
critically, and it is appropriate to note that 
the two main proposals of the Bricker amend- 
ment were considered and specifically re- 
jected by the framers. 

But the merits of those provisions of the 
Constitution that control the making of 
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treaties and agreements and the conduct of 
foreign affairs need not be asserted in a 
vacuum. We have had, now, 165 years of 
experience with these provisions and with 
their application, Over that period of time 
the President and Senate have concluded not 
far from 1,000 treaties and the President 
(sometimes with Conzress) perhaps twice 
that number of executive agreements. Not 
one of these has ever been found unconstl- 
tutional, nor do the proponents of the Bricker 
amendment bring the charge of unconstitu- 
tionality sgainst any one of these, That is a 
far better record than that of Congress with 
respect to ordinary legislation. 

But it is not only that the treatymaking 
process has been technically above Constitu- 
tional reproach; it has been, too, for the 
most part above political reproach—which is, 
again, much more than can be said of a good 
deal of congressional legislation. It is difi- 
cult to point to a thoroughly bad or danger- 
ous treaty of any major character in the 
whole of our history, while many of our 
treaties—from the Treaty of Paris of 1783 
and the Jay Treaty and the Louisiana Treaty 
and the Oregon Treaty on—tepresent mile- 
stones of progress in our history. It ie note- 
worthy that the champions of the Bricker 
amendment never attempt to cite a single 
treaty in support of their warnings and 
reproaches. 

Now. however, we are told that through all 
these 165 years there has been a joker in our 
Constitution: From 1796 to the present time, 
writes Senator Bricker, “the treatymaking 
power has been a persistent threat to the 
liberties of the American people.“ Or- 
ganized patriots beat the tomtoms and sound 
the alarms: the Trojan horse ts without the 
walis and, if we don't watch out, will be 
in our midst. 

If there is a Trojan horse it wes left at 
the starting post and is there still, for in 165 
years it has not threatened us once. 

Under the treaty power, we are told, any- 
thing can happen. It is a power subject to 
abuse. Perhaps anything can happen—but 
nothing ever has. This effort to scare us 
with the raw hide and bloody bones of be- 
trayal does not even rise to the dignity of an 
argument. Certainly Senator BRICKER'S ani- 
madversions against the treaty power, inso- 
Tar as they can be understood in the pidgin- 
English in which they are expressed, does not 
rise to the dignity of an argument: 

“Let me assure you that there Is no Inten- 
tion on anybody's part to affect a paramount 
war power of the President or the national 
integrity of this country. This amendment 
is for the purpose of preserving that na- 
tional integrity and the rights of the Amerl- 
can people, certainly never to dissipate them, 
and you know (he was addressing Attorncy 
General Brownell) as well as I do that they 
have been terribly threatened in the last few 
years, and you know as well as I do that when 
a President gets 15 or 20 Members of the 
Senate opposed to him politically by n great 
sweep of power, whether by passion or what- 
ever it may be, you can wipe out the rights 
of any people in this country, and then of 
the courts become subordinated through 
rulings of the court, then you have a totall- 
tarian philosophy in this country, and you 
have a breakdown of the Inalienabie rights 
of these people.” 

But if you are golng to guard against hypo- 
thetical dangers, why start with the treaty- 
making power? Why not start with Congress 
itself? Certainly the legislative powers are 
“subject to abuse“ —and often have been 
abused. After all, while no treaty ever has 
been held unconstitutional, some 80 congres- 
sional acts have. Think of the abuse im- 
plicit in the power to appropriate—or with- 
hold appropriations. Think of the potential 
abuse of the power of Congress to be judge 
of its own membership. Or we might even 
ask some of the Bricker amendment sup- 
porters to consider the abuse of the power of 
congressional investigations, 
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The executive powers, too, are subject to 
abuse—the power to pardon, for example, or 
to appoint to those offices not subject to con- 
firmation, or to veto bills, 5 

Even the judicial powers are subject to 
abuse—as President Roosevelt made clear in 
a series of messages back in 1937. The Su- 
preme Court can, and does, declare uncon- 
stitutional laws which it subsequently finds 
entirely constitutional. Curiousiy, most of 
the stanch supporters of the Bricker amend- 
ment—the ardent spokésmen from the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, for example—were not 
in 1937 zealous to plug up this loophole of 
constitutional abuse, but were hot on the 
other side. 


Space does not permit a detailed analysis 


of the Bricker amendment, and this is, in 
any event, readily available elsewhere. We 
must, however, look briefly to 2 or 3 of its 
most offensive provisions. 

The first section can be dismissed out of 
hand as irrelevant and superfiuous, for clear- 
ly no provision of a treaty that violates the 
Constitution is law. The Constitution itself 
is clear on this, for it provides that only trea- 
ties made under the authority of the United 
States are law, and the United States has 
no authority to make a treaty that violates 
the Constitution any more than it has au- 
thority to make a law that violates the 
Constitution. 

The heart of the amendment—the heart 
of darkness—is in the second clause, which, 
in turn, has two parts. The first provides 
in effect that a treaty which concerns inter- 
nal affairs (what is the distinction between 
internal and external Jaw, and who decides?) 
has to be reenacted by the Congress and 
the President before it can become law. 
This arrangement calmly shelves provisions 
carefully written into the Constitution after 
full discussion of the alternatives and vin- 
dicated by experience. It is worth recalling, 
in this connection, what Hamilton had to 
say about the wisdom of the “admission of 
the House of Representatives to a ehare in 
the formation of treaties: 

“The fluctuating and, taking its future 
increase into account, the multitudinous 
composition of that body forbid us to expect 
in it those qualities which are essential to 
the proper execution of such a trust. Accu- 
rate and comprehensive knowledge of for- 
eign policies; a steady and systematic ad- 
herence to the same views; a nice and uni- 
form sensibility to national character; deci- 
sion, secrecy, and dispatch are incompatible 
with the genius of a body so vartable and 
so numerous. The very complication of the 
business, by introducing a necessity of the 
concurence of so many different bodies, would 
of itself afford a solid objection.” (Federal- 
ist, No. 75.) 

It is the complication of the business that 
is staggering to contemplate: reenactment 
by the Congress, and then by the legisla- 
tures of 48 States. And what after all, is to 
be gained by the complication aside from de- 
lays and confusion? Why trust the House if 
we are unwilling to trust the Senate? Why 
trust a simple majority in the Senate if we 
are unwilling to trust two-thirds of the 
Members to do the job? Why trust the 
President to approve what has been reen- 
acted if we do not trust bim to negotiate in 
the first place? 

It is the second part of this section, how- 
ever, that is most dangerous—the notorious 
“which” clause: a treaty is to be valid as 
internal law only through legislation “which 
would be valid in the absence of a treaty.” 
What do these harmless-looking words mean? 
They mean that we are headed back to the 
conditions that existed during the Articles 
of Confederation—conditions which the 
Constitution was designed to end. 

For this “which” clause is designed to 
paralyze the United States in the conduct of 
foreign relations. Most of the treaties that 
we negotiate deal, after all, with matters of 
internal law; that is, they deal with such 
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prosaic but important, matters as residence, 
property, business activities, corporate rights, 
professional rights, taxation, debts, inherit- 
ance, and a hundred similar matters. 

Congress ordinarily cannot legislate on 
these matters at all—they are the concern 
of the States. How, then, is the Government 
to protect American interests abroad, Ameri- 
can citizens abroad? How is it to obtain 
fair treatment for its nationals overseas if it 
cannot guarantee reciprocal treatment for 
foreign nationals in America? Nor are these 
minor matters, or matters of detall. The 
treaty which conceded our independence 
and the Jay Treaty both addressed them- 
selves to these matters; both would have 
been ruled out by the Bricker amendment. 

Actually it is hard to belleve that the pro- 
ponents of the Bricker amendment are really 
exercised by possible violations of the Con- 
stitution through treaties. What they fear— 
so it appears from their statements and their 
propaganda—is first and foremost the United 
Nations and the various international organ- 
izations affiliated with it, the International 
Labor Organization, for example, or UNESCO 
or the technical assistance program or, worse 
yet, the Genocide Convention and, worst of 
all, the Covenant on Human Rights, Listen 
to Senator Bricker himself, again he is dis- 
cussing the amendment with Brownell. 

“You say they have repudiated themselves 
at the present time, such as the Covenant 
of Human Rights, and many others, and yet 
in the future it might be that we will have 
another administration sometime I hope in 
the distant future that will get in this fuzzy 
field again of regulating the American people 
through treaty and giving some interna- 
tional organization a direct control in the 
philosophy of Jessup, Chaffee, and others, 
over the individual rights of the people of 
the United States, and with three Judges of 
the Supreme Court we may have an inter- 
pretation.” 

Insofar as this gibberish means anything 
it means that Senator Bricker is alarmed 
about the possibility of adherence to the 
Covenant of Human Rights and about inter- 
national organizations in general. So, too, 
Frank Halman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who has spearheaded the drive for the 
amendment, Those who oppose the amend- 
ment, he said, “belong to the school of 
thought that has now become so interna- 
tionally minded that it believes world peace 
can be achieved by recognizing in the Presi- 
dent unlimited power to give America away 
at the international conference table.” 

Eberhard Deutsch, another stalwart of the 
ABA, is even more specific: “The unques- 
tionable objective of at least some of the 
opponents of constitutional limitation of 
that power,” he says, “is early elimination of 
State and local political entities except as 
administrative agencies of the Nation, and 
eventual elimination of the Government of 
the United States except perhaps as an ad- 
ministrative agency of a supranational or 
world body politic.” 

Thus, like the fat boy of Pickwick Papers, 
they make our flesh creep. But it is only 
fair to add for comic relicf the protest from 
Mrs. Enid Griswold of the National Economic 
Council. Mrs. Griswold heard, over the 
radio, of an- incident in Africa. It seems 
that a mother of several children, having 
received medical aid from a United Nations 
group, asked that her children be served 
breakfast, too. This outrage ts, in some 
obscure way, related to the present treaty- 
making power, Perhaps they had Trojan 
horsemeat for breakfast. 

Whenever the proponents of the Bricker 
amendment kick up their heels, they show 
the cloven hoof of isolationism. They do 
not so much fear particular executive agree- 
ments as the powcr to make executive agree- 
ments. They do not so much fear for State 
sovereignty as they fear the exercise of na- 
tional sovereignty. 
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They are the heirs of those who fought 
and defeated the League of Nations in 1920, 
of thore who defeated the World Court in 
the midtwenties; of those who wrote the sul- 
cidal neutrality legislation in the midthirties; 
of those who counseled us to follow a policy of 
isolation and defeatism in the great crisis of 
1939 and after, They are not genuinely con- 
cerned with the clarification of the conduct 
of foreign relations; they are concerned 
rather to prevent the United States from 
having any foreign relations. 

-—Rarely has any seriously proposed amend- 


ment to the Constitution had so little to 


commend it and so much to damn it as has 
this Bricker amendment. It is designed to 
overthrow a fundamental arrangement in 
our constitutional system; it is designed to 
upset the traditional relationship between 
the executive and legislative departments; it 
is designed to impose isolationism upon us 
not by deliberate choice but by mechanical 
contrivance; it is designed to frustrate and 
paralyze the conduct of foreign relations. 

Tet us recall once more the admonition of 

‘Chief Justice Marshall: 

Powerful and ingenious minds, taking 
as postulates that the powers expressly 
granted to the Government of the Union, 
are to be contracted Into the narrowest pos- 
sible compass, and that the original powers 
of the state are to be retained, if any pos- 
sible construction will retain them, may, by 
a course of well-digested but refined and 
metaphysical reasoning, founded on thes? 
premises, explain away the Constitution of 
our country and leave it a magnificent struc- 
ture indeed to look at but totally unfit for 
use.“ 


Senator Young’s Stand on the Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter sent 
to the editors of Life magazine by an old 
friend of mine and former colleague in 
the Legislature of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

LETTER To THE Eprrons 
EKREN ACRES, 
Kensal, N. Dak., January 22, 1954. 


New York, N. Y. 

Sms: I like Life because it is so lucid, you 
photography bas a way of telling the un 
varnished truth. Not so, however, in th® 
editorial wherein the wrong paint is f 
to picture Senator MiLToN R. Youna, as * 
pussyfoot politican, a politician as such 
would tell 85 percent, that the 15 percent 
that are farmers make too much money- 
forthright statesman like Senator youn? 
(the Abe Lincoln of the prairies) has tb? 
courage to tell a great President and 
people that which is good for the w. 
Nation. 

It was not Al Smitn tnat set the staf? 
for the election of the Democrats and the 
orgy. of giving away all our cash (including 
the farmer's) to foreign nations—in: 
surplus farm commodities. It wns Calvin 
Coolidge when he vetoed the McNary-Hauses 
bill; which would have saved the farmer 
economy in time; that elected the Democra™ 
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Mur Yorma acquired his wisdom for 
statesmanship by the experience, on a wheat 
farm during the terrible thirties. When 
Wheat at 20 cents, and corn at 6, were used 
for stove fuel. ‘The farms were bursting with 
food and fiber, but the people in our cities 
Went starving; because they had no buying 
Power, for lack of gainful employment. No 
employment because the farmers had no 
Cash with which to buy industrial commodi- 
ties or needed supplies. 

The real picture today: Choice beef cows 

ring about a dime a pound net to the 
Stowers: as of 2 years ago 30 cents. A herd 
With a loan value then of $10,000; now down 
about 53.000. Loans are being called or 
Cut down. Interest paid by farmers 7 per- 
Cent. Beginners wiped out or stalled. In- 
dustrial commodities like farming equipment 
and kitchen sinks, piling up at the retail 
Alers (send a cameraman out to take a 
pleture). Remember, soit security and 
pemployment taxes for others, are included 
n the purchase price on all the industrial 
Odities that the farmer buys. Noth- 

ing ts saved for the farmer if outgo is higher 
income. His cut of the national in- 
dome percentagewise less now than in 1932. 
é e farmer is smart enough and patriotic 
ca ugh to know that a wartime economy 
bare go on forever. He is willing and 
dass dea to keep on working 20 hours a 
He; to make a peacetime economy work. 
wine ung to take $2 for $3 wheat, he is 
uung to take 15 cents, tor 25 cent cows; 

t he cannot take 10 cents and exist. He 

Willing to scale down on his price all 

the line, and has: but the Nation 
needs the farmer and his loyal wife. Do 

t push him down in a badger hole and 
fang him up with the silt of false propa- 
Bish A., piease do not picture him as a hog- 
Wha devil to the city housewives. Ten them 
by E he actually receives for his cattle, sold 

m in the utility stage. Only grain-fed 
as Prices are used by the Nation's press 
tag O Paganda, in all their criteria, Cripple 
Mataa mer 8 economy and you cripple the 

On; when this hsppens, even a states- 
Part like Mzittow R. Younc cannot save the 

y in power, z 

H. M. EKREN. 


Authorizing Help To Control the Level of 
Lake Michigan 


SPEZCH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


IN OF WISCONSIN 
THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 
Rouse 


House in Committee of the Whole 


The 

Tons on the State of the Union hsd under 

etage the bill (H. R. 3300) to au- 
tring oP State of Ilinois and the Sanitary 

the Sf Chicago, under the direction of 

like Ire Of the Army to help control the 


Water y of Lake Michigan by 


Wa 
“SE NEREO ar Sed SHOULD NOT TÈ 
Nr ALLOWED 
Man SMT of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
from nea hoped that the gentleman 
Were nois [Mr. SazeHan] would have 
Volveq d the legal question that is in- 
ang 1 n this legislation. As I recall 
ing abo Stand corrected—he was talk- 
It is cps decisions as far back as 1611. 
Cisions contention that more recent de- 
The 50 — control this situation. 


tia “ler decisions have been over- 
7 the later ones. 
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the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. In just a 
moment. I will yield after I complete 
my remarks. 

Wisconsin is definitely opposed to this 
bill. In recent decisions, as late as 1950, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
fixed the amount of water that can be 
diverted. Irefer to the hearings on page 
105 and quote the Attorney General of 
the State of Wisconsin. He said: 

It is for this principal reason that the State 
of Wisconsin, along with the other Lake 
States, was compelled to initiate action in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
after long and costly litigation resulted in 
the decree of April 21, 1930, which ordered 
the Sanitary District of Chicago to reduce its 
diversion to the present Jevel of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second, plus domestic pumpage, 
which makes a total of 3.200 cubic feet per 
second (278 U. S. 367 (1929), 281 U. S. 179 
(1930) ). 


We say that the Supreme Court has 
retained jurisdiction and it still retains 
jurisdiction. Now I want some pro- 
ponent of this bill to tell this committee 
how we can overcome that decision, by 
any action that might be taken here 
today. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentieman if he wants to speak on 
that question. 

Mr.SHEZHAN. I understand the Su- 
preme Court Gecision of 1930 contained 
two provisions: No. 1, that the water 
diversion be reduced to 1,000 cubic feet 
per second; No. 2, that the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago complete all of their 
sewage facilities and then implied that 
they should return to Congress for 
further relief if needed. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Then we 
have the decision in 1950 which states 
that 1,500 feet shall be the limit. How 
can you overcome that? ‘The gentle- 
man does not answer. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Are you 
attempting to tell us that if conditions 
change the Supreme Court cannot 
change that level? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am tell- 
ing you that the only relief you can 
get is by a petition to the Supreme Court 
of the United States ‘yes; you cannot get 
it by legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
I will have difficulty in absorbing that 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. You will 
have difficulty in absorbing a lot of 
things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
have sent it back to Congress and it is 
before us now. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. But the 
court has not sent the matter back to us. 
The Sanitary District of Chicago is seek- 
ing relief. 

Mr. JONAS of Ilinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
my distinguished friend from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Hlinois. May I say this 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin: The 
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gentleman takes the position that the 
doors are closed and that the Supreme 
Court has actually and unequivocally 
settled the matter. If the position taken 
by the gentlemen from Wisconsin and 
Michigan is correct that the petition here 
is illegal, then why debate it? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman knows that the doors of the 
court are open at any time by petition, 
because the court has retained jurisdic- 
tion, If you can make a case upon peti- 
tion no doubt there will be relief, but 
you cannot do it this way. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Who says you 
cannot do it this way? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Ulinois 
should not be making the effort at this 
time to put Wisconsin and the neigh- 
boring States to the expense of going 
into court and protecting the rights they 
now have. That is what they are trying 
to do here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman said a moment ago I had 
difficulty in absorbing a lot of things. 
Is that due to the fact I have followed 
the gentleman for so many years? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. No; it is 
because of the water in the drainage 
canal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We want 
more water in the canal. I thought it 
was due to the sewage in the canal. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is not 
the argument I have been making. Iam 
dealing with the legal question. The 
question is whether the Congress has the 
right at this time to pass the pending 
legislation in the face of that Supreme 
Court decision rendered in 1950. I say 
that we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote a para- 
graph from some testimony given by Mr. 
Gilbert R. Johnson, counsel, Lake Car- 
riers’ Association. Of course, the ques- 
tion of freight carrying is a very vital 
matter, a very vital issue, in this whole 
situation. 

Mr. Gilbert Johnson states on page 
112 of the hearings: 

There ls much that has been said over the 
years on the legal issue raised by any pro- 
posal that the Congress authorize a greater 
abstraction of the waters of the Great Lakes 
into the Mississippi River system than is 
permitted by the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It seems to 
me, however, that the issues are narrowed to 
two: (1) Whether or not the Congress has 
any right to authorize the diversion of the 
waters of the Great Lakes to another water- 
shed; and (2) whether or not any additional 
diversion is permitted by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. 

It will be recalled that the decree of the 
Supreme Court was entered in the ancient 
controversy between the State of Ilinois, 
acting through its creature, the Chicago 
Sanitary District, and the seven other States 
bordering on the Great Lakes. That contro- 
versy was settled by the court, exercising its 
equity Jurisdiction conferred by the Consti- 
tution of the United States (Wisconsin v. 
Illinois (278 U. S. 267)). The decree was 
entered only after exhaustive consideration 
of the evidence and of the rights and con- 
weniences of the States and the people of 
the Great Lakes area, and a determination of 
the amount of water which, under all the 
evidence and the law, may be abstracted 
from Lake Michigan by the State of Illinois. 
While the decree was originally entered on 
April 21, 1939, the decree has been reconsid- 
ered on several occasions on the application 
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of the State of Illinois, Even though the 
Congress had the power to destroy or modify 
the decree of the court, the Congress would 
be acting rashly and arbitrarily by taking 
action and it is unthinkable that the Con- 
gress would, under our constitutional system 
of the separation of powers, invade the field 
of the judiciary and nullify its work. 

It is not, however, within the power of 
Congress to make such disposition as it wills 
of the waters of Lake Michigan. These 
waters belong to the people of all of the 
Great Lakes States (Wisconsin v. Illinois, 
supra), The United States has no proprie- 
tary interest in them (Pollard v. Hagan (3 
How. (U. 8.) 212); Martin v. Waddell (16 
Pet. (U. S.) 367)). The use of those waters 
belongs to the people and may be rightfully 
claimed by them for purposes of navigation 
and commerce (Barclay v. Howell (6 Pet. 
(U. S.) 498, 511)). In the regulation of 
commerce it is the obligation and responsi- 
bility of the United States to preserve those 
waters to all our people for purposes of 
navigation and commerce upon the Great 
Lakes (Sanitary District v. U. S. (266 U. S. 
405); Wisconsin v. Illinois, supra). Ruling 
in 1913 on an application of the sanitary 
district for an increase in the amount of 
water permitted to be diverted, the late 
Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War, 
held that he had no authority under the 
River and Harbor Act of 1899 to permit any 
diversion from Lake Michigan for the pur- 
pose of flushing sewage down the Illinois 
Waterway. In Wisconsin v. Illinois, supra, 
the Supreme Court held that the Federal 
Government was without power to authorize 
any diversion for uses outside the Great 
Lakes and that the power of the Federal 
Government was limited to the maintenance 
and preservation of the waters of the Great 
Lakes for purposes of navigation and com- 
merce on those waters by the people of the 
Great Lakes States. 


The abstraction of water proposed by these 
measures is not a regulation of commerce 
and navigation on the Great Lakes. The 
lowering of the water levels is designed to 
provide enjoyment of those waters to per- 
sons outside the Great Lakes and to give 
relief along the Great Lakes to owners of 
property not used directly in commerce or 
navigation. The inerease in the fiow from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway 
would bear no relationship to the regulation 
of such commerce, The real fact is that all 
of these measures would interfere with and 
be harmful to Great Lakes commerce and 
navigation and deprive the people of the 
Great Lakes States of the use and enjoyment 
of those waters in their natural state. The 
Congress may not, and should not, set in 
motion any action which would impair the 
advantages in commerce and navigation in 
the use of the waters of the Great Lakes 
in their naturas state. 

The United States is obligated under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 to preserve 
the waters of the Great Lakes for uses of 
commerce and navigation. By that treaty 
the United States and Canada agreed with 
each other that the waters should be so 

ed and that there would be no greater 
diversions than those then authorized ex- 
cept those necessary in the ordinary use 
of the waters by riparian owners, by either 
country unless the other agreed. In Sanitary 
District v. United States, supra, the Supreme 
Court held that the United States was under 
a duty by that treaty to prevent the State 
of Illinois from abstracting more water than 
Was permitted by the treaty. If the Congress 
should enact any of these measures, it would 
violate a solemn treaty obligation and offend 
the people of Canada. 


Mr. Chairman, if this bill is finally 
passed, it will mean that the State of 
Wisconsin will undoubtedly seek relief 
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in the courts again. I urge that the bill 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 


Support for the Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a worthy 
editorial appearing in the Lenoir County 
News, of Kinston, N. C., under date of 
January 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMEN, BROTHER REUTHER, AMEN 

Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers’ Association, has re- 
leased a statement condemning what he 
calls the effort of Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son to split the city people and farm people 
on the specific subject of farm subsidies, 
To this, we add out loud. Amen. 

Reuther quite correctly points out that 
the subsidies “handed out" to farmers are a 
tiny. fraction compared with the direct and 
indirect subsidies that have been and are 
still being passed out to those very segments 
of our economy which look with alarm on 
the farm program of the past 20 years, 

Postmaster General Summerfield, in a re- 
lease this week, points out, “Since 1938 
through the fiscal year 1952 the losses on 
second-class mail with magazines compris- 
ing 68 percent of the total, were $2,127,000,- 
000, In contrast we are told, published 
statements indicate this sum is over twice 
the realized losses of $1,049,000,000 in the 
price-support program given to the farmers 
of the country by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation.” 

Yet the magazines and newspapers of this 
country, with rare exception, haye de- 
nounced the price-support program in every 
conceivable manner, while a handful, rela- 
tively speaking, representing the publica- 
tions industry has received twice as much 
as the entire farm population of the Nation 
in direct Federal subsidy. 

Reuther knows, and the entire American 
public ought to know, that the common 
bond between the farm and factory laborer; 
between the average man on the farm and 
the average man in the city is the most vital 
factor in the continued well-being of this 
country. 

If the direct and indirect subsidies 
granted to business other than farming were 
published, including all of the tax-amortiza- 
tion grants, the figure would stagger eyen 
the American imagination. 

If as Secretary Benson suggekts, the 140 
million city dwellers, rise up in righteous 
indignation over farm subsidies we wonder 
what these 140 million might feel if they 
knew the sco hidden scope—of the di- 
rect and indirect subsidies granted to the 
top 2 percent of the industries of this 
Nation. 

We continually despise any man, politi- 
cian, newspaperman, or corporation presi- 
dent, who would attempt to divide the 
people of this Nation. Benjamin Franklin, 
speaking of a few, spoke an eternal truth 
that is applicable today to the whole Ameri- 
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can population. “We hang together, or we 
may hang separately.” 

The selfish attitude of some Americans— 
too many we're afraid—might be summed 
up with: If the Government helps me and 
my business, that is enlightened capitalism; 
but if Government helps another fellow and 
his business that is wasteful socialism, 


Lire LEERS 

Life, the house-organ of the Republican 
Party, says in last week's issue that There 
are a lot more consumers than farmers M 
America, and they know all about the farm 
mess that your (Senator Young, of Ni 
Dakota) kind of thinking has created.” 

Senator Younc had spoken against the 
Republican farm program which calls fof 
less and less of the consumer's dollar fof 
the farmer. 

Because Youna stood in the path of the 
great white elephant, Youna was prop) 
up in such dubious company as the late 
Bilbo. 

Life, with its appetite for power, might 
reflect that it, with its mass circulatio® 
money, and methods is far more powerf 
in the present scheme of political thing? 
than any single journal ever has been in 
America before. 

By the same token Life might also recog“ 
nize that fewer farmers contributing more 
to the national economy have and some d 
may be forced to exercise more power tha? 
they ever did when they were in a numeri 
majority. 

The mess Life refers to has created the 
richest people ever known in the hi 
of the world. The farmer has not been 
alone in his prosperity. The cost, over ® 
20-year period of the farm program, is franc“ 
tional when set beside our annual expend!* 
ture for arms. The burdensome surplus 
that Life makes much fun about would seem 
stupidly inadequate in time of a grave na” 
tional calamity. 

We respectfully refer Life, and all wh? 
agree with it, to the Bible and its account 
of Joseph in Egypt. Such seasons of famin® 
could come again to a world that is toying 
with the infinite sources of power and 
destruction. 


Communism in Labor Organizations 
Television Writers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in connection with investigation? 
now being conducted by a task force of 
the Senate Internal Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, on the question 
communism in labor organizations, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interes” 
ing article which appeared in the Janu 
ary issue of Variety magazine. ò 

There being no objection, the artic! 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

FIFTH AMENDMENT Rocxs TWA as 
EASTERNERS FOLLOW Prexy’s Exopus 

A difference in view on employment of job 
fifth amendment brought the smolder on 
fight on related issues between Telerieles 
Writers of America on both consts to erupt 
proportions last week when Irve 
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Irexy of the Eastern Region, bolted the 
Etoup, followed by the anklins of 10 members 
Sf the executive board. The immediate 
reason for the wholesale exocus was the re- 

ntion of the Western Region's executive 
Secretary, Joan La Cour, after she had used 

e sei{-incrimination clause in refusing to 
testify before a House committee in Los 

Beles last month. 

It's the contention of Tunick and the 
ether dissidents that Miss La Cour embar- 
assed TWA by appearing before the Un- 

etican Activities Committee as a TWA 

ember instead of as an individual, and that 
5 Coast's failure to discipline or fire her 
ras illogical in that she is not a scripter to 
in with and thus has no standing in the 

WA professionally. 

Ped break stemmed from a series of events 
arting early in December, when the eastern 
Broun’s executive board adopted a resolu- 

N that the western TWA obtain a state- 

ent from Miss La Cour correcting the 

Oneous impression carried in the press 

she deliberately avolded service of a 
Rouse x committee subpena. After she stood 
the fifth amendment, the Tunick group 
ested her immediate resignation in a 
e to Hush Wedlock, Jr. the then regional 
wi Xy (he resigned for reasons not connected 
nen the issue and Ben Starr was moved 
tè O the ofice). A simultaneous wire was 
ti nt to national prexy, Arthur Stander, on 
tion Coast asking that a meeting of the na- 
turin, board be called pursuant to the consti- 
n to consider the case. 
NOT A NATIONAL ISSUE 


walthough Tunick said that such a meeting 
Sta mandatory under the constitution, 
8 reply took a different view, with 
Sato to place the question before the 
t Onal membership instead. Stander said 
and Such a referendum will decide the issue 
that Until this action results in a decision 
tt i is unacceptable to the eastern region, 
tala not a national issue.” The issue, he 
Dior, fa not one of dismissal of a paid em- 
Shad but of a principle. A resolution by 
Western TWA supported this stand 
thatnss hints of wholesale resignations by 
Casterners, 
Bin ut a week later, Tunlck informed 
Miss that the eastern council considered 
dan La Cour's retention as serlousiy en- 
tio 8 then current contract negotia- 
and general standing with the net- 
» ad agencies, and the general publie, 
Members of the writing profession, and 
ka the networks, “although legally obli- 
iù to continue negotiations, will engage 
uu en aying tactics until TWa's certification 
ded." It was further pointed out that 
Poste? Cour's continuance made the union's 
Menno untenable and the livelihood of its 
and bers jeopardized in areas both economic 
5 Political. 
Wise reply was that western members 
deere: *2.6 percent to retain the executive 
Went 7 urged abandonment of easterners’ 
ta to ankle and suggested calling of a 
the > “rship meeting on January 25 when 
Tuni cot prexy would address the group. 
With è then resigned as prexy and member 
Dh, dne statement that the individual or 
lipaj Bical convictions of a paid employee 
Conca TWA in an area not properly a union 
boarg r. A majority of the East's executive 
Atti followed suit. They were Robert Alan 
5 Matt Brooks, David Harmon, Elwood 
Roy." Bruce Marcus, Lawrence Marks, 
Bapro, Mason Pollock, David Shaw, Alvin 
— and Halsted Welles. Hector 
5 quit the board but not the union, 
Wits, ward W. Cosell, eastern attorney, 
Wri ray as counsel, Chevigny exited Radio 
Months Guild, which he headed, a few 
a dz ago to put in with TWA. About half 
Map n board members remain, with Ira 
Rata, as regular and the others as altcr- 
brace Negotiations with the nets on a con- 
are going ahead under the East's three- 
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way principle of exclusivity, rights, and 
money. Meantime, Murry Karmil:er has been 
Installed as president. 


SWG STATUS? 


Over the weekend, despite a statement by 
the western group that Miss La Cour had 
sworn to its board that she had never been 
a member of the Communist Party, a high 
Screen Writers Guild source on the coast 
Enid SWG will never associate itself with 
TWA as long as she is retained.. That state- 
ment came aiter disclosure that TWA and 
RWG were to meet this week to discuss possi- 
bility of one overall writers union. Since 
SWG is considered the key to a union em- 
tracing pix, radio and TV, the declaration 
is particularly significant. 

RWG, which has been discussing a merger 


with SWG for months, has overturned TWA ~ 


on a pitch for exploratory talks leading to 
a combine. But the SWG source retorted 
“there are important elements in SWG who 
would mever countenance any association 
with TWA as long as their current concept 
of world affairs is so naive as to allow con- 
tinued employment” of Miss La Cour, “who 
refused to auswer inquiries before a legally 
constituted congressional investigating com- 
mittee." Talks beginning today (Wednes- 
day) hada't yet been approved by the RWG 
council, 

TWA leaders on the coast feel that the 
proposed amalgamation would not be under 
an Authors League of umbrella. Asked if 
TWA was Interested in SWG's proposed Au- 
thors League West, a TWA spokesman said 
the group doesn’t care what name the merged 
union would haye and is mainly interested 
in the objective, 
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ReaLrsm Versus IDEALISM 


HorLywoon, January 19.—A bloc of TWA 
members, including its first prexy and some 
founders of the union, haye exited following 
what one of the exitees described as “a battle 
between realism and idealism.” First exodus 
began about 2 months ago, when TWA mem- 
bership refused to adopt a constitutional 
amendment embracing a loyalty oath for all 
members, instead confined it to officers and 
the board. Second flow of departures fol- 
lowed membership's vote to keep exec secre- 
tary Joan La Cour on the job, after she had 
refused to ccoperate with the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Among those leaving TWA are Charles 
Isaacs, first prexy of the group; Jess Oppen- 
heimer, also one of the founders and its first 
vice president; John Murray, who had been a 
second vice president; Ben Freedman, who 
had served on the board; Jack Douglas and 
Mannie Manheim. 

Those who have ankled have not overtured 
the Screen Writers Guild because, according 
to one, they don’t feel SWG Is representative 
of network TV writers. This same source 
pointed out if the nets Ink a pact with TWA 
(negotiations are currently on), those who 
left will be forced to return to the fold In 
order to stay on the job. Feeling on the 
part of the ankling writers Is that the ideal 
solution lies in SWG’s long-proposed Au- 
thors League West which would embrace one 
overall writers’ union for pix, TV, and radio, 
Many of the ex-TWAites feel that such an 
amalgamation, which they hope would in- 
clude TWA, and also would not be within the 
orbit of Authors League of America, would 
succeed in solving the ills which currently 
beset TWA. 

Factional split within TWA has been ap- 
parent since last fall, when the board first 
discussed the amendment requiring mem- 
bers to take a loyalty oath. It was imme- 
diately apparent some on the board favored 
the all-embracing oath which would apply to 
all members; the other faction, however, 
wanted it kept to officers and board mem- 
bers. As a result, the issue was taken to the 
„ who voted for the more limited 
oa 
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National Rural Electric Association Re- 
bukes Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior and Fights Department's Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Nr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
appearing in the February 1954 issue of 
Public Power, the official publication of 
the American Public Power Association. 

The article entitled “NRECA Rebukes 
Aandahl, Fights Policies” follows: 
NRECA Reevees AANDAHL, Ficurs POLICIES 


United and aroused by an administration 
official's attack on thelr leadership, delegates 
to the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association's 12th annual convention in 
Miami, Fia. last month unanimously adapt- 
ed resolutions condemning the Department 
of the Interior's new power policy and Mis- 
souri Basin power marketing criteria and 
pledging “every effort to defeat this attempt 
to cripple our fine program.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Interlor Fred G. 
Aandahl, addressing a power supply session 
of the convention, lashed out at a statement 
made by NRECA Executive Manager Clyde T. 
Eliis and warned, “I am deeply disturbed 
when I see those who even at this early stage 
are crusaders for a Federal power monopoly 
try to use the rural electric cooperatives and 
their associations to foster Federal monop- 
oly.” The unprecedented attack by the Fed- 
eral official brought an immediate answer by 
Mr. Ellis and a sharp rebuke from the con- 
vention which unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution declaring “we resent and will vigor- 
ously oppose Mr. Aandahl or any other per- 
son or persons who attempt by such charges 
to regulate our thinking, to divide our inter- 
ests, and destroy our unity.” 

Another resolution adopted without oppo- 
sition on the final day of the convention ac- 
cused the Interior spokesman of quoting Mr, 
Ellis out of context and voiced the conven- 
tion's “undivided support“ for the NRECA 
executive manager. 


NO MONOPOLY 


Speaking from the convention floor, Mr. 
Ellis told Secretary Aandahl: “I know of no 
one who advocates a Federal monopoly In thé 
power business.” Mr. Ellis was enthuslasti- 
cally applauded by the delegates when he 
added: We don't want to see a private mo- 
nopoly, either.” 

The 4-day Miami convention attracted a 
record crowd of more than 5,600 persons. J. 
E. Smith, manager, Mecklenburg Electric Co- 
operative, Chase City, Va., was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding Clyde H. 
Seybold, Rockville, Ind. John M. George, 
Lewiston, Idaho, was elected vice president 
and T. E. Craddock, Seymour, Tex, was Te- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Aandahl, attacking what he described 
as a trend toward Federal monopoly in the 
electric power business, also assailed the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. “We know that 
the Tennessee Valley is Just about complete- 
ly federalized,” he declared. This very ap- 
parent trend unless stopped could do the 
same thing in Interlor's four power market- 
ing agency areas. That trend is not in the 
best interest of the American people,” he 
sald.. A resolution adopted without dissent 
by the delegates lauded TVA and asked that 
continued appropriations be made to sup- 
plement, advance, and continue this great 
development of our natural resources, 
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Under questioning by delegates, Secretary 
Aandahl said that the Department of the 
Interior expects to announce a tentative de- 
cision on the contract proposal of the Geor- 
gia Power Co. for bus-bar purchase of power 
from the Clark Hill Dam on the Savannah 
River. The tentative decision would be sub- 
ject to discussion, it was explained. 

The Georgia Electric Membership Corp,, 
consisting of 37 distribution co-ops in Geor- 
gia, opposes the contract, and Ellis Arnall, 
former Governor of Georgia and counsel for 
the co-ops, drew cheers from the delegates 
when he promised Interior a battle royal if 
the Department accepts the company's plan. 
Describing the preference in Federal law to 
public bodies and cooperatives in the mar- 
keting of Federal power as a self-protection 
clause, former Governor Arnall declared that 
this provision is under direct attack in the 
Georgia contract dispute. The convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution support- 
ing the co-ops’ position and opposing bus- 
bar sale to the private power company. 

NELSEN SUPPORTS GENERATION AND 
TRANSMISSION 

Adopting a more friendly approach than 
Secretary Aandahl, Administrator Ancher 
Nelsen, of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, received an enthusiastic reception 
when he urged continuance of REA's genera- 
tion and transmission program. Preserva- 
tion of this authority is essential in order 
to safeguard the bargaining power of REA's 
borrowers,” he told the convention. 

Mr. Nelsen also appealed for “a rational 
approach to the problem of power,” and said, 
“Great benefits could be accomplish by power 
supply committees set up in each State or 
area working toward sound and proper objec- 
tives through an industrywide approach.” 

Two United States Senators—WaYNe 
Morse, Independent, of Oregon, and Burner 
R. Marsanx, Democrat, of South Carolina 
sharply attacked the Administration’s new 
policies, while Representative Harotp O. 
Lovrt, Republican, of South Dakota, said that 
fears concerning the effects of the new poli- 
cies have been greatly distorted. 

“After the smoke of battle has cleared, I'm 
sure that we'll find that most of the supposed 
wrongs were imaginary,” Representative 
Lovar assured the delegates. 

Senator Morse denounced Secretary of the 
Interlor Douglas McKay's statement of power 
policy as “a masterpiece of private utility 
propaganda,” and accused the Administra- 
tion of “shocking favoritism to private utili- 
ties.” Declaring that an “administration 
and utllity attack upon orderly and progres- 
sive resource development is being made in 
every part of the country,” Senator Morse 
said, In every area the little people are 
fighting back.” 

“These battles can be won,” he declared, 
adding, “Your national and local organiza- 
tions are doing an invaluable job.” 

STICK TO YOUR GUNS 

Describing the Missouri Basin marketing 
criteria as a giveaway of the people's energy 
resources and an abrogation of preference 
rights, Senator Marpanx advised the rural 
electric co-ops, “Stick to your guns.” 

Don't give up a kilowatt and don't leave 
yourself at the mercy of any public officer or 
his discretion where your clear legal rights 
are concerned, whether this Administrator 
be an upright Republican cr Democrat, or a 
creeping form of either.” 

The power-policy resolution adopted by 
the convention charged that the new policies 
and criteria strike at the heart of the rural- 
electrification program in every State where 
the rural-electric systems now purchase, or 
expect to purchase In the future, federally 
generated power, It asked Secretary McKay 
to withdraw immediately the policy and 
marketing criteria and to make no changes 
in established power policies affecting our 
rural systems without prior consultation 
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with the representatives of the rural sys- 
tems, chosen by them for that purpose. 

Representative Curr HOLIFIELD, Democrat, 
of California, a member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Comittee on Atomic Energy, called 
proposed legislation for private company 
atomic power a giveaway. Instead of pass- 
ing legislation for private atomic power, he 
said Congress should give priority to mak- 
ing possible the international atomic 
agency proposed recently by President 
Eisenhower. 

There is a compelling urgency about con- 
certed efforts for peace; no compelling ur- 
gency about authorizing Consolidated Edison 
or Monsanto Chemical to own an atomic 
reactor. 

Reporting on public hearings before the 
joint congressional committee, Representa- 
tive Hor said that all -private-industry 
spokesmen wanted atomic power, but that 
it was evident that their zeal for changing 
the Atomic Energy Act far outran their 
readiness to put investment money down on 
the line. 

“Of all the great companies, not one would 
put money on the line unless they’d get it 
all back through rapid amortization or sell- 
ing plutonium to the Government,” he told 
the convention. 

The delegates adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing any change in the Atomic Energy Act 
to permit private atomic powerplants at this 
time. 

A member of the Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
Government, Representative Ho.trterp de- 
clared that the Commission's task force on 
water and power resources is loaded against 
public power. 

He advised NRECA to demand public hear- 
ings by the task force on water and power 
resources or by the Commission itself in 
order to have your views fully documented 
on the record and to bring greater public 
awareness of the issues at stake. A resolu- 
tion approved by the convention urged that 
public-power representatives he included on 
the task force and asked for public hearings. 


American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, among the most pressing problems 
confronting the Nation is that of insur- 
ing the maintenance of an adequate 
merchant marine, so essential to the 
country’s needs in time of peace, as well 
as in war. One of the methods adopted 
to assist in the proper utilization of our 
merchant fleet has been the requirement 
that a modest proportion of shipments, 
financed by American taxpayers, be 
transported in ships carrying the Ameri- 
can flag. While it is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone could oppose such a 
mandatory provision, the recent report 
of the Randall Commission was disturb- 
ing in its suggestion that these provi- 
sions be repealed. I was, therefore, 
highly gratified to note the editorial re- 
cently published in the Baltimore News- 
Post demanding the continuance of the 
use of American ships, and deploring the 
undue preference shown to foreign com- 
petitors. In order that our colleagues 
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as well as the entire country should havé 
the opportunity to note the contents of 
this editorial, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the edi” 
torial entitled “Rubbing It In,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore News-Post 
January 29, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

Ronni It IN 


Legislation now before Congress would 
provide, if finally approved, that 50 percent 
of all cargoes shipped abroad for which the 
American Government has put up the money 
must be carried in American ships. 

This is eminently sensible, since Americ 
is going to pay the tab for transportation 
as well as for the goods and it is only falf 
that American shipping lines should get the 
benefit. 

Not only the owners of the American ship’ 
carrying those cargoes would benefit, but the 
crews and other maritime workers would ge 
the jobs and wages thus created. 

It has always seemed to the Hearst news” 
papers that it was rubbing it in to have 
American taxpayers foot the bill for met 
chandise intended for foreign relief and re“ 
habilitation, and then to pay foreign ship 
ping lines to deliver the goods. 

If there is any profit to be made out of 
the transportation phase of these unprofit®” 
ble enterprises, it would accrue more fait’ 
and certainly more wisely to American mati” 
time operators and workers than to tne 
foreign competitors. 


Gift Packages to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, last weer 
I introduced House Resolution 422, con 
demning the action of the Soviet 
in Poland in taxing gift packages from 
the United States. 

I have noted that a Member of the 
other body, likewise protesting this sit 
uation, has called for a flat embargo o 
imports from Poland. Such action woul 
certainly do great harm to innocent pe?” 
ple because, as pointed out in the ed 
torial which follows— A 

The greatest tragedy is that there is ute 
or nothing we can do about it. 


Sent 
Dovcras’ proposal to boycott. Polish ec 
would not mean much, because we buy 20 
little of them as it is. Closing down the wer 
York firm might shut off the last chap") 
through which gift packages can be se” 
leaying the recipients worse off than before 


I am certain that House action upo? 
my resolution will effectively tell the 
world about this brutal shakedown. os 
is certain to show up the Reds in th 
true color, 


+ 
The editorial from the February 4 755 
tlon of the Washington Daily News f 
lows: apis 

One of the eruelest forms of Commu 4 
Oppression is pointed up by Senator 4 
Dovulas, Democrat, of Illinois, is calling 
a flat embargo on imports from Poland- ao 

That Communist Nation, where u 
Americans have relatives, recently has 
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Posed such high taxes on gift packages from 
abroad as to make it impossible to mall them 
any longer. The Senator says the new tax 


on a pair of shoes is $37.50, for Instance, and 


on a pound of coffee 625. 
Americans can send gift packages to which 
taxes do not apply, however, by buying 
them from a New York firm. The goods ac- 
tually are bought in Poland, which enables 
the Polish Government to get the dollars. 
Poland can use dollars to finance Red ac- 
tivities here or to buy goods Poland wants. 
b Generous Polish-Americans, who have 
den sending 100,00 packages a month to 
land, thus are left with a terrible chotce. 
t Ouzh the needs of their friends and rela- 
tha in the old country are as great as ever, 
law can be helped only by channeling dol- 
to the Red Government. 
is is not the first time this sort of black- 
ei has occurred. Attempts by the Red 
Inese Government to extort dollars from 
€tican-Chinese shocked the Nation. 
or greatest tragedy is that there is little 
nothing we can do about it. Senator 
Ponts” Proposal to boycott Polish goods 
Ltt not mean much, because we buy very 
le of them as it is. 
csi down the New York firm might 
Boor Of the last channel through which gift 
W kazes can be sent, leaving the recipients 
Of than before. 
Bh Government should protest this brutal 
— town. however, and tell the world 
Dle tit. That might at least remind pec- 
When, the cruelty the Reds demonstrate 
they attain power. 


Corporal Dickenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


Ix OF LOUISIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Epeak BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
tend er, under leave to revise and ex- 
in te, remarks, I offer for inclusion 
Shrey. Rrconn an editorial from the 
ary 2 (La.) Times, issue of Janu- 
Dicks’: 1954, in reference to Cpl. Sam 
in wee and other former prisioners 
the: rea who turned their backs upon 
r homeland: 
An Down on THese TURNCOATS 
Pers thought that Cpl. Sam Dickenson 1s 
ted by his country through court- 
tor inte Arges brought by Army authorities 
favors 7, 7 3e With the enemy and seeking 
Other zom the enemy to the detriment of 
ay on rican prisoners of war, should be 
ed quickly as mere maudlin sentl- 


icy 3 
Who e Won was one of the American POW’'s 
Comtn 4 originally to remain with the 
Came pots. He changed his mind and 
Where ye to his home at Crackers Neck, Va., 
What Was married and was given some- 
Ofa hero's welcome. 
Tus Was Absurd. 
been Wade best treatment that should have 
More tha. ded him would have involved no 
ting 5 ignoring him completely and lct- 
Dicken on his own way. 
dns refuse, and the American prisoners 
Who sinago ePatriation, and the 36 airmen 
À ea 1 confessions to having con- 
tans ang o wartare against the North Ko- 
na Chinese Reds, undoubtedly were 
ù t They were subjected to a war-of- 
Questione S ot questioning—almost endless 
Supa and to other forms of hard- 
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But so were literally thousands and thou- 
sands of other Americans taken prisoners by 
the Reds and these thousands and thousands 
did not turn soft and give in to their 
captors. 

To look upon these thousands of Americans 
on one side, and the 4 or 5 dozen who became 
turncoats, on the other side, as one and the 
same and entitled to the same consideration 
and respect and treatment here at home is 
absurd. ` 

Dickenson, according to the Army charges, 
endangered his fellow prisoners, his fellow 
Americans, and brought hardship to them. 

In addition, he and those of his kind of- 
fered an example that could have been de- 
structive to morale of American troops still 
facing death every minute of every day at 
the hands of the captors of Dickenson and 
his group. 

Each of these men who became a turncoat 
and betrayed his own buddies, both in prison 
and still in the front lines, should be brought 
to trial for his offenses. 

Each case should be judged separately and 
on its own facts, without relation to the 
cases of others. Where there is genuine 
guilt, genuine punishment should be ad- 
ministered if possible. 

It is only in this way that the Armed 
Forces can maintain discipline and it is only 
by maintaining discipline that the Armed 
Forces can maintain their efficiency in com- 
bat and thus fulfill their job of maintaining 
the security of the Nation and all of its 150 
million people. 

To say that Dickenson should be absolved 
because he changed his mind and came back 
home Is like saying that a hit-and-run driver 
who has killed a person should be absolved 
if he finally changes his mind and comes 
back to the scene of the death and sur- 
renders to the police. 

The crimes alleged against Dickenson are 
not refusing repatriation. They are viola- 
tion of the military code through inter- 
course with the enemy and through betrayal 
of his fellow soldiers. 

Let's face the facts in these cases, regret- 
table as they may be, and avoid maudlin 
sentimentality and unworthy softness of 
heart. 


Competitive Bidding in Utility Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
making public a letter which I have 
written to Ralph H. Demmler, Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, expressing my concern over a pro- 
posal to eliminate competitive bidding in 
a large area of public utility financing. 
This proposal is of vital concern to the 
public because its adoption would mean 
the elimination of competition in a field 
which ultimately affects every citizen. 

In 1941 the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, under the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Act, also known as the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935, 
adopted a rule which required, with some 
exceptions, competitive bidding in the 
sale and issuance of securities by hold- 
ing companies and utilities subject to 
the act. This rule, known as rule U-50, 
was issued after lengthy hearings, at 
which time the Commission considered 
many of the abuses caused by the ab- 
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sence of arms-length bargaining be- 
tween investment bankers and the util- 
ity borrowers. Despite the vigorous op- 
position of the large Wall Street bank- 
ing houses, the rule was adopted, and 
has been in operation ever since. The 
annual reports made to Congress by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
have praised the results of competitive 
bidding. It is clear from these reports 
that competition has eliminated many 
of the abuses and has importantly bene- 
fited the consumer. 


I am puzzled by the Commission's 
present proposal to eliminate competi- 
tive bidding over a wide area now cov- 
ered by rule U-50. I feel that every 
Member of Congress shares my view that 
any party proposing to eliminate com- 
petition in an area so vital to our welfare 
has the burden of showing why it is in 
the public interest to do so. This is 
particularly true in the present situation, 
when the experience of over a decade has 
uniformly demonstrated that competi- 
tive bidding is in the public interest. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the letter to which I have 
referred printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pesavary 2, 1954. 
Mr. Rates H. DEMMLER, 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. DEMMLER: This concerns the 
Securities and Exchange Commission propo- 
sal to amend rule U-50 which requires with 
certain exceptions competitive bidding for 
the purchase or underwriting of securities 
issued or sold by registered holding compa- 
nies and subsidiary companies. I note that 
by Holding Company Act release No. 12314 
that the Commission has determined to hold 
a public hearing in order that interested 
persons may have further opportunity to 
express themselves on the question of 
whether such an amendment which would 
eliminate competitive bidding over a wide 
area should be adopted. 

As I recall, the annual reports of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to the Con- 
gress since 1941 when rule U-50 was adopted 
have uniformly described the results of com- 
petitive bidding as beneficial. They also 
state that experience demonstrated its work- 
ability and effectiveness In maintaining com- 
petitive conditions in the marketing of 
securities and in achieving minimum costs 
in the procurement of capital. In view of the 
apparent marked success of rule U-50 over 
the years in carrying out the purposes of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, 
I would appreciate knowing whether the pro- 
posal to amend rule U-50 originated outside 
the Securities and Exchange Commission or 
whether it is a proposal which the Securities 
and Exchange Commission itself initiated. 

If the proposed amendment criginated 
outside the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission then I would appreciate knowing 
further the reasons given in support of such 
a proposal which were sufSciently convincing 
to the Commission to warrant it to propose 
amending the rule. If, on the other hand, 
the proposal to amend the rule was generated 
within the Commission I would appreciate 
knowing what considerations led the Com- 
mission to make stich a proposal. 

In providing me with this information I 
hope you will explain to me why the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission deems it in 
the public interest to entertain such @ pro- 
posal, 
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I would appreciate an early response from 
you. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 


A Letter to a Postal Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from a postal 
worker residing in my district in which 
he describes the economic struggle of 
those employed in the postal system. He 
pleads for an increase in salary rates 
and for early action on the bill, H. R. 
2344, now pending before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. I 
have sent him the following reply: 

Mr. CHARLES TANENBAUM, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dran CHarire: I am in receipt of your 
recent letter concerning H. R. 2344, the 
bill which provides for an increase in the 
salaries of postal workers. As you know, 
this bill was referred to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, which 
has scheduled a series of hearings on the 
measure beginning on February 8, 1954. 

As in the past, I shall again be glad to 
inform the committee of my views in the 
matter and will urge full support and prompt 
favorable action on the measure. I have al- 
ways maintained that the salaries of these 
employed in our postal service have never 
been adequately adjusted to meet the high 
cost of living since the end of World War 
II. I am even more so convinced of this 
fact today. Postal employees are a hard- 
working, conscientious, and loyal group and 
they deserve due consideration. 

Last July, a few weeks before the 1953 
session of Congress had ended, I made a last- 
minute frantic appeal in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to take immediate action to 
approve salary increases for postal workers. 
I called the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress to two very important facts: 

1. That long before the Government in- 
serted no-strike provisions in laws affecting 
Federal employees, the postal workers had 
voluntarily given up all rights to engage in 
strikes—which is labor's most effective 
weapon, 

2. That postal workers and other Gov- 
ernment employees are prohibited from en- 
gaging in political activity in order to im- 
prove their situation. 

I also stressed the fact that on their pres- 
ent rate of salaries postal workers are hav- 
ing a difficult time to cope with the high cost 
of living, which had reached an all-time in 
1953 and was still moving upward. I cited 
statistics to Ulustrate the plight of postal 
employees, stating that 75 percent are forced 
to supplement their income by taking on a 
second job or through the employment of 
their wives, and that many postal workers 
have incurred increased debts and numer- 
out others are forced to borrow on their 
insurance. 

Let me cite to you my concluding remarks 
on that occasion: 

“There is no logical reason for Congress to 
tolerate such a situation. These postal em- 
ployees deserve a fair and adequate remuner- 
ation for the services they perform. ‘They 
should not be placed in a position where they 
are forced to take on additional jobs to be 
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able to meet the high cost of living, or to have 
to borrow on their insurance or when their 
wives are compelled to seek employment. 

“Action today is worth more than all the 
promises for tomorrow. It is still not too 
late, if there is a real and earnest will to 
remedy the situation.” 

The rest is history—and history records 
that nothing had been done in the matter 
during the remainder of that session. Now 
we are at the start of a new congressional 
session, and while it is still too early to size 
up the prospects for favorable action, I am 
hopeful that the long-awaited and overdue 
salary increase will soon be approved. 

I want to take this opportunity to assure 
you and every one in the postal service that 
my efforts in that direction will remain un- 
abated. I want them to know that I am, 
always have been, and always will be a good 
friend of the postal worker. I want them to 
feel free to get In touch with me at all 
times concerning their problems. And, fi- 
nally, I want to reassure them concerning 
my cooperation and my full support in their 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 
Lours B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 


President Sends Greetings to Fellow 
Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following telegram 
that I received today from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

The Honorable LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I hope that you will give my personal 
greetings to our fellow Republicans and otber 
citizens who have gathered on the-occasion 
of the celebration of the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the centennial of the 
Republican Party. 

Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate. on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rxconn. 


February 5, 1954 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of * 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa” 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu” 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ* 
ent office of the Government submitting re 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, whe? 
recommended to be done by the Committe? 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec“ 
ommended in a report containing an approxi” 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togeth 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be reterred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing. 
who, in making their report, shall give th 
probable cost of the proposed printing u 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and vo 
extra copies shall be printed before suc? 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAY 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senata 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant “ 
Arms of the Sennte, each, 25 copies; to tne 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 55 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use 30 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 0 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, an 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, d 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, 9” 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representati 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Do0 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House to 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; 
the Vice President and each Senator, Re 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis" 
sioner in Congress there shall also be iw 
nished (and shall not be transferable): 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 sh* 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his of 
and 1 at the Capitol. ' 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction ġ 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may tt 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse ku. 
expenses of such printing, the current cons 
fressional Directory. The money der! 
from such sales shall be paid Into the Trem 
ury and accounted for in his annual rep 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made . 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1930 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ¢ | 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, W. 
Mr. Prank Brodie is in attendance d qo 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders pe | 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for | 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECOM 
The Public Printer is authorized to 5 55 | 
nish to subscribers the dally Reconp at $” | 
per month, payable in advance. Í 
Remit by money order payable to super ) 
tendent of Documents, Government Pri? 
Office, Washington 25, D. G. 


Development of Atomic Power for 
Commercial Uses 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


1 CCLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ECORD, I include the address delivered 
Carre before the National Industrial 
Sree oe e e roar 
n atomic-ener ustry, Oc- 

tober 29, 1953: = 5 


aR is a pleasure for me to join you tonight 
cong ee with you some of the problems 
Vorid 1 not only us but the entire free 
as a result of the recent and most 
ond ant development thus far in the sec- 
ful h €cade of the atomic era: the success- 
warogen test by the Soviets on August 
Went Rich was achieved much sooner than 
Of us had believed possible. 
— achievement by the Russians requires 
our 0 focus our attention on an analysis of 
8 2 national policy toward development, 
tar Nd control of atomic and thermonuclear 
Upon and the effect of that national policy 
Our position in world affairs. 
ihe Tact that the Soviets have achieved a 
have onuclear reaction means that they 
nuclenr esse to an advanced stage of the 
8 ar art and may have within their power 
è Orta rah not only to match our own 
Buch but eyen possibly to outstrip us. 
5 3 sobering thought serves to highlight 
Seri gency with which we must undertake 
E Ous assessment of national policy. 
nat tory can help us in this analysis. No 
tiv ae eyer been able to resist effec- 
Its 5 an external aggression degleated to 
haa ones when the aggressor nation 
the ap th a superior offensive strength and 
tenses ility to penetrate and cripple the de- 
has e ot the victim. Similarly, no nation 
Girone successfully protected itself solely 
Sparen defensive measures, no matter how 
is dations they may have been. An aggressor 
ot de Tred frst and foremost by the threat 
Gien ents and inescapable retaliation, 
capabili Soviet atomic and thermonuclear 
ve ity, it can be accepted that to sur- 
our vis must be overwhelmingly stronger in 
ther Hity to retalinte with atomic and 
monuclear weapons, but we must also 
these ate strong in our defenses to 
Points a ertppung blow against us. These 
at are basic to any consideration of 
Ping energy today. 
I bases of you are prohably wondering why 
by Started a discussion of atomic power 
Uneasines about Soviet H-bombs, and your 
rdan ess is a natural reaction to the dis- 
Boy; — and unexpected overture which the 
of ate have written for the second decade 
& mic energy. If this second decade of 
hope © energy is different from what we all 
Which ad Work and pray for—a decade in 
toant atomic energy will bring blessings 
Tor the men—then we must place the onus 
Kre € change upon the evil men in the 
Mln, It is these men who have forced 
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us to devote the bulk of our vast expenditures 
on atomic energy to military applications. 
In the firm belief that our nuclear weapons 
stockpile is our best defense today, and in 
the firm belief that peace will be maintained 
so long as we remain strong, we have already 
committed ourselves to spend several billion 
more. We can take pride in our accomplish- 
ments of the past, but the competition has 
changed. We must hasten to complete a 
military structure, both offensive and de- 
tensive, keyed to the use of atomic and hy- 
drogen energy, and even augment it, if we 
are to have an adequate shield against the 
storms of dedicated Communist aggression. 

But an atomic or hydogen arms race which 
leads to a balance of terror—to two armed 
camps sitting in uneasy watchfulness—is not 
my idea of how ultimate victory in peace will 
come, if by peace we mean more than the 
absence of war. Do not misunderstand me— 
I said earlier that overwhelming strength and 
adequate defenses and countermeasures are 
absolutely necessary to our national survival. 
Yet, even they are not enough to bring a de- 
gree of genuine peace to the world. We 
must replace the gnawing emptiness of fear 
which contemplation of atomic or hydro- 
gen war between the Soviets and the free 
world brings to our souls with something 
more substantial, something that will offer 
some ray of hope to the world and nourish 
the good will among peoples upon which real 
peace will rest. 

At the opening of the atomic power hear- 
ings before the joint committee last June, 
Senator HICKENLOOPER and I issued a joint 
statement from which I would like to quote 
briefly: 

“It is not enough that * * * (our $7 bil- 
lion) * * * expenditure has brought us the 
very essential of military defense in the form 
of our atomic weapon stockpile. We must 
do more—we must show ourselves and the 
world that the industrial vigor of America 
continues to lead the way to a decent stand- 
ard of living today, tomorrow, and always 
for us and for our friends, Not to do so 
would be proof of suicidal folly.” 

I still believe that in all sincerity. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the current de- 
bate over balanced budgets and expanding 
offense and defense ability, for my own part, 
I believe that development of atomic power 
Tates top attention. 

There is already an indication of the warm 
interest and intent of the Congress in atomic 
power development. Last June, the chair- 
man of the joint committee, with the knowl. 
edge and apparent approval of the members, 
jointly sponsored with the House Appropria- 
tions Committee an authorization for the 
start of a full-scale atomic powerplant this 
year—and this was done entirely on their 
own initiative. Although the President’s 
budget contained no provision for such a 
project, the Congress gave its wholehearted 
support to the proposal initiated by the two 
committees. Last week, Commissioner Mur- 
ray announced that this project Is going for- 
ward. It is gratifying to see the Atomic 
Energy Commission moving so swiftly in 
carrying out the will of the Congress and I 
commend them for the vigor of their effort 
in this direction. 


At this point it might be well for me to 
digress for a moment and take note of an 
item that recently appeared in the public 
press to the effect that court action by a 
self-named “Uranium Industry Association” 
is about to be launched in order to prevent 


the Atomic Energy Commission from carry- 
ing out its plans for the construction of this 
reactor for civillan power, To the unknow- 
ing person this announcement undoubtedly 
created the appearance that there was some 
substantial disagreement in the scientific or 
industrial field over the current plans of the 
Congress and the Commission, The fact is 
that so far as I am aware there is no dis- 
agreement. On the contrary there exists 
substantial unanimity. This conclusion is 
verified by my efforts to learn just who and 
what is the Uranium Industry Association. 
Preliminary inquiry disclosed that no per- 
son, agency, or association informed on 
atomic matters had ever heard of the 
Uranium Industry Association. Eventually, 
I learned that this association was organized 
on October 1 of this year by an individual, 
his wife, another man, and others. Accord- 
ing to its charter, the purposes of the asso- 
ciation are to prevent further withdrawal of 
lands from the public domain; to discon- 
tinue the purchase of uranium from foreign 
sources; and to encourage private develop- 
ment of atomic power by private industry. 
Let me use this occasion to assure these 
uninformed persons that not only is the 
decision of the Commission entirely legal in 
all respects, but it is also founded upon good, 
sound judgment and has the complete sup- 
port of science, industry, and Congress. 
But back to more consequential matters. 
To my way of thinking, nothing would be 
more devastating to our national prestige 
than an annoucement by the Kremlin that 
the Soviets had developed peacetime atomic 
power and were prepared to share that de- 
velopment with their friends and allies, 
Such an action by the Kremlin would strike 
at the very roots of the unity of the free 
world—the belief that man's abilities, under 
freedom and God, will be brought to solve the 
problems of want and hunger in men every- 
where. Where would all our atomic and 
hydrogen bombs measure In the judgment of 
poor and hungry people of the world against 
the offer by the Kremlin of abundant nuclear 
power for productive purposes? I have no 
doubt but that many countries would be 
sorely tempted to desert the ranks of the free 
world in order to take advantage of material- 
istic improvements within their borders. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has pub- 
licly encouraged private development of 
atomic power in addition to g, un- 
der the congressional authorization to which 
I have referred, the construction of a full- 
scale demonstration atomic powerplant. 
But even this is not enough—civilian atomic 
powerplants by private enterprise should by 
no means be ruled out of consideration, 
Some very ambitious projects are already be- 
ing discussed by industry, Others hold 
promise of actual implementation just as 
soon as the law is modified to permit private 
development. It is my intention in January 
to introduce legislation—in cooperation with 
the Commission and the administration—to 
the end that private development of atomic 
power may go forward. It is my confident 
expectation that the joint committee will 
hold comprehensive hearings on such a bill 
early m the next session of the Congress to 
insure that all the facts are brought out to 
assist the people through Congress to deter- 
mine whether and to what extent the oppor- 
tunity for private development of atomic 
power is to be open to American industry. 
But we must face the hard facts of the 
cost involved in developing atomic power 
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reactors. It has been evident for months 
that sincere though the interest really is, 
private industry is not about to start imme- 
diate building of any substantial number of 
central power stations with private capital, 
regardless of what changes we may make in 
the law. To be sure, there are plans, but the 
step from plans to actuality is a long and 
costly one. We need experience in building 
power reactors to reasonable and economic 
specifications; we need the cost-cutting in- 
centlve of risk capital, of private enterprise. 

How can we get private contributions In 
this transitional period is the crux of the 
immediate problem. On the one hand, 
atomic power—if we are thinking in terms of 
large central power stations—is not now gen- 
erally competitive in this country with elec- 
tricity derived from conventional fuels. For 
the moment, at least, this ls probably not a 
field which will attract large sums of private 
capital. On the other hand, in the words 
of Commissioner Murray: “I know of no bet- 


ter way of missing the boat on these as yet. 


unknown uses of atomic energy than to have 
Government administrators or cost-plus con- 
tractors alone trying to dream them up.” 

Our problem is now to devise ways of bring- 
ing the know-how, the ingenuity, and the 
dollars of private enterprise into atomic 
power development at a time when large 
central power stations may not represent 
an attractive proposition to private in- 
vestors, but when there nevertheless may be 
very real and profitable opportunities for 
private investment in certain specialized 
applications of atomic power. 

I give you one example of the specialized 
application of atomic power. The United 
States Corps of Engineers telis me that it 
costs 4 cents per kilowatt-hour to generate 
electricity at our Thule Air Base in Green- 
land by using diesel generators; whereas the 
cost to generate electricity here in New York 
is half a cent per kilowatt-hour—a digerence 
of 800 percent. It would cost much more 
than 4 cents per kilowatt at Greenland in the 
event of war when every gallon of oil must 
be convoyed to the base. Is this not a situa- 
tion in which private capital, on its own 
initiative, might develop an economic atomic 
power plant which would both afford savings 
to the taxpayers and leave room for profit 
for private investors? I believe It Is, 

‘There are other examples. Could not pri- 
vate venture capital be profitably employed 
In the development and construction of one 
or more mobile or floating atomic power 
stations capable of supplying electricity to 
disaster-struck areas in peacetime and to 
bombed-out ports and military beachheads 
in the event of war? Such floating power 
units would be free from the problems and 
costs of supplying fuel to operate conven- 
tional generating plants. I have recently 
written to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the AEC recommending that 
these applications be given close study. And 
I recommend to industry that it examine 
closely how it may participate in the develop- 
ment of these applications. 

Then too, the urgency of the continental 
defense problem certainly suggests a market 
for small-packaged powerplants to supply 
electricity to operate remote radar-warning 
systems and interceptor bases, Is there any 
roason why the private atomic power indus- 
try should not compete to develop and man- 
ufacture units for this application Just as 
the electronics industry has developed and 
sells, at a profit, competitive pleces of elec- 
tronic gear to provide the warnings them- 
selves? 

These are but a few of the specialized 
atomic power projects, in which the atom 
tight provide cheaper power than that now 
avallable to us. It is true that the Govern- 
ment would be the customer in each case, 
but I beileve that such ventures may well 
be the natural and profitable undertakings 
along the road to economic central atomic 
Power stations, 
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For some of our friends and allies abroad, 
there is a very real possibility that atomic 
power may prove economic in civilian power 
applications long before that point ts reached 
here in the United States. Some of these 
nations have already made substantial be- 
ginnings to develop atomic power on their 
own initiative and with thelr own resources. 
These activities and our relations with them 
must come under review as a result of the 
progress of the Soviet atomic program. 

Since 1946, our atomic relations with our 
friends and allies have been tightly circum- 
scribed. There has been some useful ex- 
change of information with Canada and the 
United Kingdom, but it has not been exten- 
sive. Perhaps it is time for us to consider 
how we can create a framework, under proper 
security, in which those of our friends and 
allies who can make a real contribution to 
atomic power development in the free worid 
can do so efectively and expeditiously. 

An Important problem that must be faced 
in any such broadening of effort among our- 
selves and our allles is security. Throughout 
the first decade of atomic energy, we imposed 
upon ourselves a cloak of secrecy in the gen- 
uine hope that by go doing we could prevent 
the Soviets from making comparable prog- 
ress. Our security judgments are based on 
a balance of two conflicting objectives: To 
speed our progress, and at the same time to 
help as little as possible the progress of the 
Soviets. But the Soviet progress has been 
speedier than we thought it would be; they 
have done well in spite of our security 
efforts. I am not saying that they would 
not have gone faster if we had no security, 
far from it. 

Our security has been adequate for Its time 
and no doubt has delayed the Soviet rate of 
progress. But the facts of Soviet progress 
demand that we reexamine our secrets and 
determine anew those which are still real 
and vital. Some of those secrets are still very 
vital and therefore might be of very great 
value to the Soviets. Those secrets will be 
more secure if our attention is concentrated 
on them, rather than diffused over a mass 
of information, some of which it may no 
longer be important to classify as restricted 
data. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that security ls only a delaying action. It 
cannot by itself prevent Soviet accomplish- 
ment. When it no longer serves to do that, 
it must not be allowed to continue to hamper 
our freedom of action. And so I ask if it 
may now be the time to reexamine what it 
is we are trying to keep secure, and whether 
the balance which we have struck in security 
is today the one which will keep us ahead 
of the Soviet tomorrow? 

But always we must keep in mind Admiral 
Strauss’ wise caution that once a secret is 
out in the public domain, there is no way we 
can call it back, no matter how much we 
may wish to do so, 

These few thoughts of mine cover only 
some of the areas which we must reevaluate. 
To complete the task will require real vision 
and courage. The fact of Soviet success in 
the nuclear ficld and of our doubt of Soviet 
good intent require that we make very sure 
that we are properly prepared both for our 
security and for vitalizing the moral, eco- 
nomic, and political objectives of western 
civilization. 

This Nation is faced with momentous de- 
cisions. We have it in our power to help our- 
selves, Lf only we keep clearly in mind the 
shocking facts of the world in which we 
live. Our first item of business is national 
survival, the accomplishment of which will 
be determined by our concentration on the 
use of nuclear power for military purposes, 
defensive as well as offensive. But nuclear 
power can also advance our peacetime objec- 
tive of a better life for all freemen. These 
are potential profits we cannot afford to 
ignore. It we act now, with vision and de- 
termination, being constantly aware of our 
danger and of our opportunities, I have con- 
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fidence that we will show ourselves equal to 
the grave responsibility which our position 
in world affairs places upon us, and that we 
will prove our capacity and intent to use 
the atom for the good of mankind rather 
than for its destruction, 


Address by Former President Truman at 
Convention of ADA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day night Harry S. Truman delivered 
what I consider to be a very penetrating 
speech, in which he analyzed some of thé 
Republican propaganda with respect to 
the state of the Union. He spoke at the 
banquet of the Americans for Democrati¢ 
Action held in New York City. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the speech, as it appears in the New 
York Times of Saturday, February 6 
1954, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Text oy TRUMAN SPEECH BEFORE ADA Arrack* 
ING REPUBLICAN TAX PROGRAM 0 

I am very happy to be here tonight and Í 
am honored that my invitation to be with 
you came from Mrs, Roosevelt. She has don® 
a great deal for me as she Has for all Ameri” 
cans, and you are very fortunate to have 
her as the head of your organization. 

I can't tell you how much I appreciate 
what has been said of me. I only wish $ 
third of it was true. 

Now, I understand that ADA is not a parti- 
san organization—at least that’s what I'v? 
been told. I think that must be because you 
do not fully understand the Democratic 
Republican Parties. If you did, I’m sure you 
would all be Democrats. 

T hope that what I am going to say tonight 
will clear up some of the differences between 
the two parties, and perhaps I shall make 
some converts. 

One thing is clear by now—after a year of 
the Eisenhower administration—and that 
the Republican Party is not made up of mirs* 
cle workers. Along with my fellow Ameri’ 
cans, I have been watching and waiting for 
those miracles to happen that we were 85 
ised back in 1952. But there is something 
wrong somewhere. There seems to be a slig 
delay in the miracle business. 

The cold war is still with us, The Soviet 
menace has not disappeared. The budget ¥ 
not balanced—and won't be. The only 
reductions in effect are those that 
enacted by the preceding Democratic Con- 
gress. The cost of living has gone up a Littl? 
bit and that hard dollar has shrunk a ltel® 
bit too. The farmers have not got 100 
cent of parity yet—in fact, there seems w 
have been some misunderstanding about t 
promises on that subject. It appears tha 
the voters didn't hear them right. 

The farmer, we are now told, was not prom 
ised 100 percent of parity through suppor 
prices—he was promised 100 percent only y 
he can get it in the market place, which + 
exactly the same as no promise at all. A 
any rate, it ia clear that the problems of une 
country have not meltcd away before oye 
Republican Party. 
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wn these things go to show that the world 
Prom? is much the same as it was. The 
ber ems of government are what they were 
Gene The job of running the Federal 
Roy ment is Just as hard as ever. People 
Wor) realize, I hope, that the facts of the 
d we live in cannot be changed by 
isa aos or promises or personalities. That 
3 gain — and ought to lead to a greater 
Of political responsibility on all sides. 


In CHANGE IN THEORIES 


th two respects, at least, Republican 
reali have changed under the impact of 
— These 2 changes correct 2 major 
Ublican errors. Their first major blunder 
kno te ash the Air Force program. Nobody 
Wane that better than Tom Finletter. I 
tun ed against the dangers in that last 
dee + you remember. Now, I am glad to 
— this year's budget that the rate of 
bartia o for the Air Foree has been at least 
De y restored to what it was under the 
by te ats, But much time has been lost 
hey mistake they made, and lost time can 
Thee regained. 
Tana second major blunder was in the 
t gement of our national debt—the so- 
hard-money policy. They made a big 
-for the big bankers and big business 
Ron ase money harder to get for the com- 
thougn ople. The Republican bankers 
t everything would be all right if 
just raised the interest rate on Gov- 
Nt bonds. So they did it, and the 
ts scared American business almost to 
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fact, It scared the dalylights out of the 
Wan d people on earth, the bankers, 
bleu Street almost had a conniption 
1 €y had to back up on that one; at 
rk the time being. 
2 know their 314 bonds went to 98. 
%'s went down to 95 and, when they 
5 up to the Fair Deal way of handling 
‘ional debt, the 314's went to 105 and 
Se almost back to par. Now there 
of Something about the proper han- 
dnt ee national debt that these people 
But 1 ow when they went in there. 
in the notice that one of the few increases 
tune of wer budget over mine is to the 
several hundred million dollars of 
It dig ns charges on the national debt. 
n't seem to occur to them that by 
& the Air Force and cutting national 
and cutting the farmers would be 
Sat) all right if they raised the cost of 
thee debt. And every time they 
Yer eyes Cost 1 percent, it cost the tax- 
700,000,000 in fixed charges. That 
e to occur to these smart boys. 
hither bad that the people must carry the 
Who rR rae of this bonanza for the banker 
time bite, for it, while at the very same 
Term Sree told we must cut the cost of 
tation supports and outlays for the edu- 
I rn health of the people. 
tration — 5 to note that the new adminis- 
basic we 


have 
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Mage “opted some of the proposals that I 
touchea the Congress, and perhaps even 
Area n up a mite. But in other 
the label © they pretend to have accepted 
are ® attached to these ams, they 
they nels Sailing under false colors when 
to the former o Mëelyes out as true converts 
Xampie ard-looking faith, In health, for 
W. bilne, they are claiming they can do a 
Proposa) Job with a §25-million reinsurance 


In ho. 
Port to ning they have written a long re- 
8 tify the virtual gutting of the 
Rra: Tent hous 
m. And ing and slum clearance pro- 
they have in one case after another, where 
Make Our Claimed that they were going to 
budge, ur Programs bigger and better, their 
these qanoat carry the money to back up 
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Yet they can give away the assets that be- 
long to you and me and all the rest of the 
taxpayers of this country. Give away the 
offshore oil, give away Hell's Canyon Dam 
and botch up the St. Lawrence seaway and 
pretend like they'd done something great. 
It's thoroughly and completely botched up, 
and the power attached to it has been turned 
over to the big power companies through Mr. 
Dewey's power ring here in this State. 

This is all of a piece with the almost cal- 
lous indifference now being shown toward 
the very real economic needs of the farmer. 
I might venture to give the Republicans a 
Uttle advice. If they are going to apply the 
principles of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, 
they had better apply them to all groups in 
our society without discrimination. If we 
learned anything in the 1920's and 193078, it 
was that we cannot afford to let any group 
in our Nation Jag behind. The recession that 
started on the farms last spring has already 
spread to the city streets—and a depression 
would do likewise. 

Ido not think there's any necessity for a 
depression if this administration does not 
put the farmer and the laborer in their 
places as they expect to do. 

Furthermore, we learned In those years 
that the little man is just as important to 
the business of this country as the big one. 
We learned that purchasing power has to 
be widely distributed and that this is the 
only way to guarantee prosperity. In this 
connection, I think the Republicans ere 
foolish not to raise the minimum wage at this 
time. 

It seems to me strange that the President's 
Economic Report says that there is no real 
recession—that we are more prosperous than 
ever before under the Democrats and will 
stay that way—but that we are not pros- 
perous enough or sure enough of the future 
to increase the minimum wage. 

Here we come to one of the main differ- 
ences between the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party. The Republican Party is 
the party of big business and it always gives 
first place to trying to take care of the im- 
mediate, shortrun interest of big business. 

Now, I have nothing against big business 
and never have had. Indeed, I believe that 
big business prospered more when I was 
President than ever before in our history, 
and I am glad that is so. But I believe that 
Government should be by and for all the 
people and not just one element of the pop- 
ulation. I know the Republicans pay lip 
service to this same idea. In fact, they 
charged I was hostile to business and fa- 
vored the farmer and labor. If I'm going to 
be accused for favoring anyone, I'd rather it 
would be the little man instead of the big 
one, But I don't think it's true. I ask you 
to apply a very simple test. Compare the 
number of businessmen I appointed to hizh 
office in my administration with the num- 
ber of men from the labor movement ap- 
pointed to high office in this oné. Remem- 
ber the eight millionaires and a plumber. 
And they had to fire the plumber. Then tell 
me whose administration comes nearer rep- 
resenting all the people. 

But the point I want to make now is that 
big business prospers only as the whole 
country prospers, / 

The greatest achievement of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the homefront in the years 
from 1933 to 1953, I think, was to raise the 
income level of the farmer and the working- 
man. This was done without taking any- 
thing away from other groups and as a result 
the whole country prospered. 

WEALTH BEING SHIFTED 

Today the figures show a reversal of this 
trend toward a broader distribution of in- 
come which provided the basis of our grow- 
ing prosperity. The shares of the farmer and 
the workingman are beginning to decline 
compared to the share of the businessman 
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and the corporations and the landlords. Our 
national wealth and income are now being 
redistributed in reverse—from the poor to 
the rich. 

The Republican Party, true to its tradition, 
is now busily engaged in fostering this con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of the 
few by the passage of a new tax bill. The 
bill is being presented as simply a program 
of tax relief. I think it is worthwhile to 
take a look at who is getting the relief and 
how much, 

A little bit of help is being given to working 
mothers and to people who have medical ex- 
penses. But most of the tax cut is being 
given to the people who draw dividends. 
This is a rich man’s relief measure if I ever 
heard of one. 

The estimators say that that relief to 
mothers, working mothers, should be about 
#10 million and the relief to the dividend 
drawers will be about a billion and a half, 
That's as one and a half is to 150. Figure it 
yourself, 

I have heard of tax systems before where 
inyestment income is taxed at a higher rate 
than earned income, but this is the first time 
I bave ever heard of that process being 
reversed. 

Personally, I have some doubts about how 
much we should be concentrating on tax 
relief at this time. I happen to believe that 
national security is more important than tax 
cuts. And I fear that our national security 
is being weakened for the sake of false econ- 
omy, in spite of all the slick talk about more 
“bang for a buck.” But I am not going into 
this subject tonight. 

What I want to say tonight is simply this: 

If there is going to be tax relief, we should 
give it where it is needed most and where it 
will do the most good. Thé relief for working 
mothers and the increased allowance for 
medical expenses are fine as far as they go, 
but they touch only a small part of the 
problem. They don't do anything for the 
vast majority of the working men and women 
of America who are striving to raise families 
on limited incomes, If Congress is going to 
hand out huge sums in tax relief, this is 
where it would do the most good—and do 
the most to bolster the economy. And one 
of the best ways to do this is through in- 
creasing the personal exemption, which is 
now $600. 

I was glad to see that Senator GEORGE 
stated some weeks ago that he thought the 
Congress should increase this exemption. I 
was glad to see that the Democrats on the 
House Ways and Means Committee offered 
an amendment to increase this exemption, 
This amendment was voted down by the Re- 
publicans on a straight party-line vote. I 
hope the Democrats in Congress will keep up 
the fight along this line because this is 
where the billions in tax cuts should be 
passed out if they are to be given to anyone. 

Now, I want to talk a little about the Re- 
publican approach to the question of Com- 
munists in the Government service, 

First, let me say that I am sure we are all 
against communism. I understand that one 
of the prime objectives of ADA—and one of 
the main reasons it was brought Into 
in the first place—is to fight against the 
Communist movement, For that, I salute 
you. Keep up the fight. Communism is an 
evil, wicked thing and we should oppose it 
utterly. 

DECEPTION IS CHARGED 

However, we can be against communism 
without being dishonest about it—without 
slinging mud and smearing every one with 
whom we disagree. At least Democrats can. 
The Republican Party, on the other hand, 
has set out deliberately to mislead and de- 
ceive the American people on this question 
in order to smear the Democratic Party. And 
their effort to deceive runs through the Re- 
publican Party all the way to the top. 
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In the campaign of 1952, the Republican 
orators did their best to make the people be- 
eve that the Government was honeycombed 
with Commmunists. They knew this was not 
true, of course. At least most of them did. 
Some of them knew so little about the facts 
of life in the United States Government that 
they might have believed anything. 

But by now even the political newcomers 
in the Republican ranks are bound to know 
better. 

They know, and know full well, that any 
Communists they may have found in the 
Government were few and far between. The 
Republicans know, and know full well, that 
they found an employee loyalty program that 
had cleaned Communists out of the Govern- 
ment effectively and efficiently before the 
subject was ever made a political issue. 

I established this loyalty program by Exec- 
utive order in 1947. To put it above partisan 
politics; I deliberately put Republicans in 
charge of its operation. They did an honest 
and thorough job of cleaning out the Com- 
munists and everyone else whose loyalty was 
doubtful. They may have missed a few. We 
all know how the Communists practice tac- 
tics of secret infiltration, and some may have 
slipped by without being caught. But you 
can be absolutely sure of this: When the 
Republicans took over the Government on 
January 20, 1953, if there were any Commu- 
nists in the-Government service there were 
very, very few indeed, 

Now, what did these self-styled Republican 
crusaders do when they took over the Goy- 
ernment and found that the facts were not 
what they had represented them to be? Did 
they own up like men that their campaign 
oratory was just campaign oratory? Wendell 
Willkie once had the grace to do that, but 
not this bunch that was trained in the school 
of Tom Dewey. Instead, they undertook to 
perpetrate one of the biggest hoaxes ever at- 
tempted in American history. 

IMPRESSION HELD TO BE WRONG 


They set out to create the impression that 
they actually were finding hundreds of Com- 
munists in the Government. This is the Re- 
publican administration I am talking about, 
not irresponsible Members of Congress; 
They didn't say flatly that they had found 
hundreds of Communists. Oh, no; they 
knew the absolute falsity of that could be 
proved beyond a doubt. But they announced 
from the White House, with much fanfare, 
that they were doing a wonderful job, simply 
magnificent, of cleaning the Communists out 
of the Government, and that, as a matter of 
fact, already they had gotten rid of 1,456 se- 
curity risks. The number had grown to 2,200 
by the time of the state of the Union mes- 
sage. But they were still talking about a 
vague category they called security risks in 
an effort to make the American people be- 
lieve they had found hundreds of Commu- 
nists. It seems to me that the Presidential 
press conference and the state of the Union 
message ought not to be used for such de- 
ceptive practices as this, 

Who is included in the 2,200? The admin- 
istration refuses to say. How was that num- 
ber arrived at? The administration refuses 
to say. But some of the facts are beginning 

to come out just the same. 

Few of them do any credit to the great 
crusade. 

Many of the 2.200 are said to be employees 
who resigned from the Government volun- 
tarily without ever having any charges 
brought to their attention. The number is 
even said to include many employees who 
were cleared on further investigation and 
are still in Government service. Respon- 
sible Washington correspondents report that 
“there was not a single case of actual sub- 
version in all the State Department's secur- 
ity firings—and it is doubtful if there was 
one such case throughout the Government.” 
These same correspondents go on to point 
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out that, despite the actual facts, “to 99 
out of 100 people the news that there have 
been a large number of securing firings 
mean that this number of Conrmunists 
and subversives have actually been uncov- 
ered in the Government. In fact the morale 
of the Government worker has been thrown 
completely out the window.” 

Another thoughtful commentator on 
Washington events points out the deplorable 
conditions in the Department of State, as 
follows: 

“Iam told that there is the minimum of 
forthright, even of honest speaking, out of 
fear of tale-bearing. Eavesdropping is ram- 
pant. A hiatus exists, in consequence, be- 
tween the policymaking and the working 
levels, and efficiency and morale are non- 
existent. The State Department, often and 
rightly called our first line of defense, is 
just getting by." 

“So,” he continues, “we are witnessing a 
loss to the Government service of some very 
skilled technicians and some very accom- 
plished officials. The amazing thing is that 
few at the top appear to care.” 

I believe the President owes a duty to 
the American people—and especially to all 
the Government employees whose good 
names are inyolved—to tell us just how 
many Communists and other actual sub- 
versives he has found. If he does not do 
this, he will leave our Government service 
and many loyal American citizens under a 
cloud of grave suspicion, 


LAME EXCUSES OPPOSED 


And the American people ought not to be 
put off with any lame excuses about 
not being able to break the number down 
to show how many actual subversives were 
included. If the number can't be broken 
down, it should never have been built up. 

You people in ADA were among the first 
to recognize the danger of communism here 
and abroad. You saw through the treachery 
of the Communists, You fought them at the 
polls, in the labor unions, and in the tra- 
ditional American way, on the battleground 
of ideas. However, you have managed to 
fight against communism without adopting 
the tactics\of fascism. You have remained 
true to the liberal tradition that leads to 
progress in a democratic nation. 

In standing firm in your liberal faith you 
get called a lot of names by people who 
would rather call you names than answer 
your arguments, You can expect that. 
Read your American history and see the 
names they called Presidents Washington 
and Jefferson and Lincoln and, to come 
down to date Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

There are some people who like to call you 
extremists. If they can't answer you and 
call you names, it is certain that you are 
doing good for the country. In the language 
of these people extremists are those who be 
lieve in the New Deal and the Fair Deal; 
who believe the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution mean what they 
say and who believe that the Nation's se- 
curity is more important than politics. 

Well, it is not true. We who believe in 
these things are not extremists. We are in 
the main stream of American life. We fol- 
low the great ideas that were expressed by 
Jefferson and Lincoln and Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, whom we honor tonight. We are at 
the center—the heart—of the American tra- 
dition. 

If you have any doubts about this—look 
at the record of Franklin D. Roosevelt, look 
at his great achievements, and then look at 
the opposition to him, I always think of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as the President, For 
over 20 years a loud and ruthless minority 
has been attacking him and all he stood for. 
And what is the result? Today, his accom- 
plishments have become a fundamental part 
of American life. The idea of Government 
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responsibility for economic conditions, the 
idea of Government responsibility for socia! 
welfare, the idea of freedom from econo 
slavery—all those things are now so deeply 
implanted in our way of life that they can 
never be uprooted. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has been vindicated: 
His enemies are now afraid to make a direct 
attack upon the things that he accomplished: 
If the program of the Eisenhower adminis 
tration means anything, it means that those 
who opposed the New Deal and the Fair De 
through all the years have had to give 
ground. It means that those who want to 
turn the clock back have been forced to s 
out a new line on which they will attem 
to defend the status quo. It means th® 
those of us who believe in progress can set 
some new goals for America. And it mean? 
that if we do set new goals, and if we fight 
for them in the spirit of the New Deal 
the Fair Deal we can count on carrying 
American people with us as they did in New 
York. 

For we Americans are not a timid people. 
This country was built by men and 
of courage, of great and good vision, of faith 
that has moved the immovable. I do M 
doubt that this is as true today as it 
been since the earliest days of the Republlo 
And it will be true of the great programs 
will build for a better tomorrow. And let’ 
be looking for tomorrow and a great Republi? 
and not bulld a fence around it, 


Long Beach Municipal Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, below i 
a description of the second jet-airera 
crash in 22 days on account of Air Fo! A 
training activities maintained at th 
Long Beach (Calif.) Municipal 
located in the midst of a metropolita”? 
The previous crash involved 1058 
of several lives in a residential area. 4 

Moves are underway requesting th 
Air Force to transfer its Réserve tra 
activities from metropolitan areas A 
general and the Long Beach area 
particular, 

The following description of the jet 
crash is from the Long Beach Independ 
ent newspapers of February 4: ` ~ 
F-80 Smacks BARRIER AT LONG BEACH Arneo" 


Skimming over the evening trame crush 10 
Lakewood Boulevard and Spring Biren j 
5:25 p. m. Wednesday, an Air Force ine 
Shooting Star jet fighter plane struck 
top of a barricade inside the municipal alk, 
force fence, then ground looped off the ru? 
way with a crumpled landing carriage. t 

Pilot William H. Connor, a first lieutente, 
of the 1,738th Ferry Squadron, based at pis 
Long Beach Airport, walked away from v 
crippled plane as unneeded military firefis? 
ing equipment sped to the scene. edi? 

Air Force officials said Connor imm É 
ately phoned his wife at their home, 8725 . 
Salvador Street, Lakewood Plaza, j 
checked out of the air base. He was uns 
able for comment later in the evening. tiot 

Lt. Russell Brown, alr-base informs 
Officer, said Lieutenant Connor was ‘pe 
a routine stopover here after picking uP 
plane for delivery at San Bernardino, 10. 

Connor was scheduled to take the Plant 
today to its destination, which Lieutens 
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Air Force investigators said the plane 
Struck the blast barricade at the end of the 
diagonal runway just inside the fence at the 
Southeast corner of the airfield, knocking 
Several boards from the top. 

When the pilot touch down, the right 
Wing wheel which absorbed the impact with 
the fence blew a tire, swerving the plane to 
the right and snapping the undercarriage. 


In contrast to the Air Force training 

Activities in heavily populated areas, the 

Corps, as shown in the following 

Story from the Los Angeles Times of 

February 1, is going ahead with its jet 

activities at the Mojave Base in 

the Antelope Valley, which is an uncon- 
gested desert area: 


Marre Jers RETURN TO Movave BAsE—MIL- 
LIONS EXPENDED To MODERNIZE FIELD FOR 
Jer LANDINGS 


Mosave, February 1—Expected to be a 
Major factor in developing Marine Corps 
Aviation in keeping with President Eisen- 

wer's recent emphasis on military aviation. 
the Marine Corps Auxiliary Station at Mo- 

vė is again in official operation here today. 

Rear Adm. George R. Henderson, com- 
Mandant of naval air bases in the 11th and 
12th nayal districts, who presided at its ofi- 
ĉial commissioning, mentioned two and a 
hair years of effort to establish the auxiliary 
àir station. 

LONGER AND STRONGER 


Millions of dollars have been spent recently 
to improve the facility for operation of the 
latest Marine Corps jets, it was stated. Run- 
Ways were lengthened, taxiways strengthened, 

d fueling facilities modernized. Living 

arters were rehabilitated and the base 
readied in every respect for intensive training 

rations. 

The Antelope Valley base is regarded as 
ideal for the training of fighter pilots from 
Èl Toro Marine Air Base near Santa Ana. 
The desert area is uncongested, offering ex- 
dellent weather and many nearby targets. 


MAJOR BRENEMAN IN CHARGE 


Maj. John W. Breneman has been named 
base commanding officer. This facility was 
A major training base for Marine Corps avl- 

during World War II but was decom- 
oned shortly after. It once again as- 
importance when the Korean conflict 

broke out. 

Gen. John N. Hart, deputy commander of 

aft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, cited the 

*xcellent civilian relations enjoyed during 

the last war and the importance of the field 

to marine air. He stressed that it was only 

intense training that marine pilots 

Were able to perform so outstandingly in 
a. 


“No Politics in ASC” Denial Brings King- 
Sized Bronx Cheer From Southeast 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Ruder leave to extend my remarks in the 
nocd, I include the following article 
— Sikeston Standard of January 
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“No Potrrics ry ASC” Dentat BRINGS KING- 
SIED Bronx CHEER From SOUTHEAST Mis- 
soURI—NEw MADRID COUNTY’S PRESIDING 
JUDGE POINTS TO PARTY MANEUVERING 


PorTAGEVILLE—" That statement by Murray 
O. Colbert, State chairman of the Missouri 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee that ‘there are no politicians in 
our office’ has brought a prolonged king- 
sized Bronx cheer from Democrats through- 
out southeast Missouri.“ declared presiding 
County Judge Albert Beis, of New Madrid 
County, today in an exclusive interview with 
the Daily Sikeston Standard, 

“Apparently Mr. Colbert either has been 
misinformed,” continued Judge Beis, “has 
poor eyesight, or is deliberately closing his 
eyes to what has been going on when he says 
everyone on the State ASC office was em- 
ployed through regular civil-service chan- 
nels. 

“Perhaps he needs a little memory refresh- 
ing so we'd like to ask him about Mrs. LaVere 
Shelton, of Jefferson City, formerly personal 
secretary to the Republican Party State 
chairman, Perry Compton, It is alleged she 
draws a salary in excess of 8300 per month 
and was hired in flagrant violation of civil- 
service regulations. 

“And, again, what about Mrs. Doris O’Brien, 
receptionist and switchboard operator? It is 
charged she was not on the civil-service reg- 
ister.” 

LIST OF APPOINTEES 


“The lst of appointees since the Republi- 
cans took over control is studded with glar- 
ing examples of partisan ‘pay-offs' and the 
majority of the appointees had no other 
qualification except their politics. 7 

“W. E. Foster, of Belle, Mo., made State ad- 
ministrative officer, had no previous expe- 
rience with farm program work and was 
placed in office in preference to several others 
who were better qualified by experience. As 
far as can be determined this $6,500 a year 
man, is a completely new employee in a com- 
pletely new field and, except for his political 
activities for the GOP, his work is a duplica- 
tion of that done by other employees. 

“And then there's the matter of 6 field- 
men, all of them with an average of 10 years’ 
experience in farm program work, who were 
fired even though they all had civil-service 
status. These seven, all active farmers with 
backgrounds representing all phases of agri- 
culture in Missouri, were replaced by: 

“1. William MacGum, Washington, Mo., 
an old-school Republican with several terms 
in the Missouri Legislature. His background 
includes 8 years as a mail carrier and 3 years 
as shop foreman at the intermediate reform- 
atory at Algoa. 

2. Reno Warnke, Stover, Mo., long an 
active Republican, who quit his job as Re- 
publican representative from Morgan County 
to take on the ASC (then PMA) appointment. 

“3. Elmer Kinkade, Bernie, Mo., township 
party organizer and appointed at the insist- 
ence of Mrs. Anne Montgomery, Stoddard 
County Republican chairman. Due to his 
abysmal lack of experience eyen his fellow 
Republicans objected to his appointment. 
Because of his inexperience it is anticipated 
that the area he is in charge of and which 
carries one of the heariest ASC workloads 
in the State is going to haye widespread 
inequities. 

“4. Ernest W. Baker, Higginsville, Mo., ex- 
landscape architect and merchant, resigned 
his seat in the State legislature to accept 
an ASC appointment. Baker ts listed in the 
Missouri Bluebook as being a past president 
of the Franklin County Young Republicans 
Club and was chairman of the Franklin 
County Republican Central Committee for 
4 years. He was secretary-manager of the 
Missouri State Fair during the Republican 
administration of Forrest C. Donnell and 
‘was elected to the general assembly in 1950 
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as Republican representative from Lafayette 
County. 

“5. Now here's really one for the book 
Joe A. Grant, a securities salesman from 
Cape Girardeau has been named to serve as 
fieldman for the northeast eentral district. 
Grant has lived outside the area in which he 
is scheduled to serve for the past 15 years, 

“6. Mendel Kline, of St. Joseph, apparently 
was appointed to appease Mayor Stanley L 
Dale. Kline's wife is secretary to the St. 
Joseph mayor who, in the past, has been 
critical of Compton. 

“And yet Mr. Colbert blandly states there's 
no politics in his organization. 

“Most everyone in the State believes that 
political tampering with the farm program 
by Perry Compton, State GOP chairman, by 
dictating the policies of the State commit- 
tee through Murray Colbert, present State 
ASC chief, is rapidly wrecking the entire 
structure and making it a pork barrel for 
political favorites. Colbert was boosted to 
the chairmanship, it is charged, not for any 
particular experience or qualification for the 
important job but simply because, first, he 
was a Republican and, second, because he 
was a long-time business associate of 
Compton.” 

LETTERS MAILED 

“As early as May 29, 1953, Mrs. L. C. Davis, 
of Boonville, acting, it is charged, on Comp- 
ton's orders, mailed letters bearing a dateline 
from Montgomery City (Compton's home), to 
all chairmen and vice chairmen of the Re- 
publican central.committees advising them 
on how to proceed to take over county PMA 
(now ASC) offices. One pertinent paragraph 
in her letter tells the whole story: 

“There are 4.300 ASC employees in Mis- 
sourl. They should be Republicans if we 
lend our energy to see to it that they are. 
The salary of county office manager ranges 
from $2,500 to $4,000 depending upon the 
workload of the county. By workload is 
meant the scope of the program in the 
county. The chief clerk's salary is approxi- 
mately $2,300, and it is recommended that 
this post be given to a woman. In addi- 
tion, there will be in each county 1 to 3 
clerks, dependent upon workload. 

“It should be pointed out to the doubt- 
ing Thomases who question whether the 
State GOP had anything to do with the 
letter that the only possible source of the 
information used in that letter would be 
the State ASC office and could not have 
been secured with the cooperation of the 
ASC head, Colbert. 

“The sordid story of party politics rolls 
on throughout the entire State. 

“In Ralls County, the ASC committee rec- 
ommended men they considered qualified re- 
gardless of their political affiliations and the 
State committee refused appointment; why? 
Simply because they were not Republicans 
and the county committee was bluntly told 
to pick a Republican if it wanted or ex- 
pected any consideration. 

“In Adair County, when John Nichols, a 
Republican organizer, was named county 
ASC office manager a delegation of farmers, 
objecting to the brazen partisan appoint- 
ment, held repeated conferences with Mur- 
ray Colbert and have gotten nowhere. 

“Does anyone still doubt that politics are 
running the ASC? Then how about Stephen 
C. Hughes, veteran director of the Farmers“ 
Home Administration, who has been ousted 
and replaced by ex-Congressman Max 
Schwabe, who was beaten in 1948, 1950, and 
1952 by his Democratic opponent? 

“And what about Jobn Adler, former chief 
of the personnel section, Agricultural Sta- 
Dilization and Conservation Committee, who 
was ousted on the demand of Perry Comp- 
ton by Murray Colbert? i 

“And why, after a meeting with ‘No poli- 
tics Colbert’ did the three members of the 
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sign?” 
MUST SHOW FARMERS 


“Actions speak louder than words,” Judge 
Beis said, “and if the State GOP is going to 
convince the farmers it is not a ‘grab only 
profits’ party with its attention centered not 
on helping the farmers, but concentrated on 
helping itself and its political hangers-on, 
there certainly will have to be a revolution- 
ary change in tactics. 

“And, just as an example of the type of 
politics being played, note the fact that a 
State Republican organization gives orders 
that former Presidents’ pictures—Democratic 
Presidents—be removed from an office for all 
people and only a Republican President be 
left hanging on its wall.” 


Let Us Make Sure Postal Rates 
Are Proper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, with all the hue and cry to 
operate the Post Office as a paying busi- 
ness by increasing postal rates, we are 
bombarded with emotional appeals from 
every side. 

I think we have to take time to evalu- 
ate the problem, to decide just what the 
postal service means to the American 
people, and just. what is proper in the 
way of postal rates. I think we have to 
take into consideration the great con- 
tribution to truth and learning which 
has been made throughout our history 
by America’s publishers before we put 
many of them out of business with a 
haphazard attempt to make a profit out 
of the Post Office Department. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the following editorial from the Novem- 
ber issue of the Pacific Builder and Engi- 
neer, which discusses impartially, What 
are proper postal rates? 

Waar ARE PROPER POSTAL RaATES?—Pus.LIsHERs 
CAUGHT IN SQUEEZE 

Preferential postal rates for magazines and 
newspapers stem from the 150-year-old 
premise that the periodical press is essential 
“for the dissemination of useful knowledge 
for the public good.” 

The publishing industry has developed un- 
der this historic axiom and is today depend- 
ent upon it. The whole financial structure 
of the industry, involving nominal subscrip- 
tion charges to the reader and the estab- 
lshed procedures of obtaining revenue from 
advertising, is based on this postal policy. 

There is a bill in Congress—H. R. 6052— 
which would increase postal rates for peri- 
odicals 67 percent over a period of about 36 
months. Publishers, because of their tra- 
ditionally low profit margin (currently less 
than 3 percent of sales), see little hope of 
meeting such an increase of rates for second- 
class mail from present revenues; nor do 
price increases to the public seem a logical 
answer. Low fees for periodicals are a must 
if the value of the periodical press as a source 
of continuing education is to be preserved 
for those who need it most, 

Publishers are willing to pay proper rates 
for the service they receive from the post 
office. However, what constitutes proper 
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St. Charles County Committee abruptly re- 


rates Is a question as yet not satisfactorily 
answered. Senator FRANK CARLSON recently 
reaffirmed his opposition to “any further kid- 
naping of the ratemaking power from Con- 
gress by the Post Office Department.” He 
feels that Congress should “explore every pos- 
sibility of retrieving those portions of the 
ratemaking power which have already been 
taken over by the Post Office Department. 
It is Congress which must regulate postal 
services and approve postal charges. Defini- 
tions of postal policy cannot be made by the 
post office. They can be made only by 
Congress.” 

Publishers are in agrement with the fore- 
going statements. They hope that the an- 
swer to the rate question will be forthcoming 
in the study now being made by the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, with 
the assistance of the Citizens Post Office Ad- 
visory Council, both under the chairmanship 
of Senator CarLSON. They further hope that 
any rate increases are delayed until the full 
benefits of attempts to modernize and im- 
prove the efficiency of the post office are 
clearly in view. 


The Late Ernest Harold Cluett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will be saddened to learn of the death 
of Ernest Harold Cluett, late a Repre- 
sentative of Congress from New York. 

Mr. Cluett was born in Troy, N. Y., 
on July 13, 1874. He was elected to the 
75th, 76th, and 77th Congresses. 

There are Members who are present 
today who served with him during those 
terms, and I am sure that they will 
remember him as a man of high prin- 
ciples and an able servant to those whom 
he represented in the Congress. 

Mr. Cluett’s life was a full one. He 
was a graduate of Williams College and 
later studied at Oxford University in 
England. Early in his career he became 
treasurer of Cluett Peabody & Co. and in 
later years became chairman of the board 
of directors of that company. 

During World War I he became head 
of the employment division of the Gov- 
ernment arsenal at Watervliet, N. Y., 
and in 1918 he served on a special mis- 
sion to France for the YMCA. 

The Republican Party of New York 
State nominated him as its candidate for 
the United States Senate in 1934. 

At the end of his term in the 77th 
Congress he retired from public life. 

The people of my community will re- 
member Mr. Cluett as one who devoted 
himself unsparingly to the welfare of 
the community. 

It was my good fortune to have known 
Mr. Cluett intimately, and my respect 
and esteem for him was boundless. 

I extend to the members of his family 
my deep and sincere sympathy in the 
great loss they have sustained and in 
their hour of bereavement. I hope they 
will find some comfort in the knowledge 
that his passing is mourned by a host of 
friends. 


February 8 
The New Military Concept 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement made by Eric Sey: 
ereid, of the CBS Radio, on January 26, 
1954, of a penetrating nature to the ef- 
fect that the new military concept of 
building our military strength and our 
national defense around the atomic 
other deadly, destructive bombs should 
be explored carefully by the appropriate 
committee of Congress, and by Members 
of the Congress. 

I also call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a discerning and penetrat 
speech on the same subject made by 
gentleman from Florida Mr. Larrarr! 
appearing on pages 1088-1089 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of February . 
1954. The able speech of our collea 
from Florida [Mr. Lantarr] raises 
thoughts that should be carefully ex“ 
plored. 

We must remember that it is less tha” 
1 year ago when President Eisenh 
and many of his military advisers 
the firm position that our Air 
strength should be 120 air wing groups. 

There were some of us who agreed 
with former President Truman that we 
should build up as rapidly as we could 
our Air Force strength to 143 air 

President Eisenhower now advocates 
building our Air Force strength to 13 
air wings. Iam glad to note this cha 5 
in his policy, but this change is an ad 
mission he was in error only several 
months ago. The Congress had better 
carefully explore the President's 
military concept in relation to reducing 
our Army and Navy to be sure he is nd 
in error again. For in dealing wit? 
world killers of communism we had 
ter play it safe and if we are going to err 
to err on the side of strength rather th 
on the side of weakness. 

Mr. Sevareid’s statement follows: 

The United States of America, the world? 
greatest power, is now operating formal! 
and officially under a new military con 
for preserving peace and for winning war of 
peace is not preserved. This is a fact 
immense portent for ourselves, our all 5 
even our enemies. But so far the new con 
cept has only been described, it has not been 
explained. Congress is beginning work on 
the new budget with very few question 
raised about the new military concept, which 
is fundamental to this budget. And it 1 
less astonishing that the American pres 
which tore apart and examined even to? 
smallest moyés of the previous Pentago? 
regime seems to be accepting this new pack 
age with hardly a murmur of inquiry. T 
only searching questions in the press that 
have seen are those raised by Walter Mil! 
of the Herald Tribune, and Hanson Bald¥ 
of the Times, > 

The new concept calls for gradually with 
drawing our soldiery from overseas positions 
creating a stronger central reserve at nome 
relying more and more on naval and eit 
using atomic weapons; we are told this er 
give us greater flexibility in striking s 
against an aggressor with the means and 
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me Places of our own choosing, not his. 


Sup are the claims; but no evidence to 
nok bert the claims has been offered, at least 
this Public. The one thing certain is that 
at isa cheaper way to try to keep the world 
to 8 and perhaps the very first question 
first asked is whether the new strategy came 
budg and permitted the reduced military 
Loren) or the reduced budget came first and 
H the new strategy. 
tone 8088 Baldwin raises some detailed ques- 
Talli involving the overall strategy and the 
out adjustments necessary to carry it 
Moet} r example, the new idea depends 
Y On the striking power of the Strategic 
169 8.4 and; yet the new budget eliminates 
up. 7 stratojet bombers from the build- 
on ty new strategy puts great emphasis 
Plan Cop mobility, and yet the number of 
reduce for airborne troops has been sharply 
4 oc below the previgus plan, If the new 
then ©) relies heavily ön mobile sea power, 
bein Why are greater number of combat ships 
3 decommissioned? The President is 
Tea, a back two Army divisions from Ko- 
Mobile uns said we shall have even greater 
Baldaig Of action there than before; yet, as 
Crease Points out, there has been no in- 
theater ther of sea or air power in that 
en to make up for this withdrawal of 
Maine nd the sea and air power that re- 
before, e no greater mobility than it had 


The new strategy calls for creating a great- 
dategie reserve of trained soldiers at 
being’ but the overall size of the Army is 
hoog tens and there seems little Ikeli- 
Much gat the reserve at home will become 

greater than it is at present. 
tible Course, we cannot prepare for every pos- 
of there Of warfare In every possible corner 
Blobe, but Baldwin raises the serious 
0 on ot whether the reverse of the new 
Whether 7 not be the real truth—that is, 
cent u in going to a single strategic con- 
are not restricting our flexibility of 

Peary instead of expanding it. 
of Pp the background loom the shadows 
Whole im More portentious questions; the 
atom Hab lication is that we may choose to 
anoth oo mb Russia or China itself in case of 
to turn Aggression. Are we really prepared 
and f local aggression into a world war 
to clas, where does the power of Congress 
dur ain Far enter the picture this time? 
the jn ues or our enemies fully understand 
Plication? 
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ang d, Analy, if our own military structure 
apons is to be based on the atomic 
Work 102 can we, In good faith, continue to 
trol — 25 international elimination or con- 
ound atomic weapons? It could be that 
Mestion wers can be returned to all these 
Dig ns; but neither Congress nor the peo- 
Qu ly to find the answers unless the 
“stlons are asked. 


Ford Worthy Is Honored on His 
Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
N THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
155 Monday, February 8, 1954 


With po ONNER. Mr. Speaker, It is 
Attentinc® and pleasure that I call to the 
has been of the House the service that 
Justice rendered to the Department of 
United for the last 21 years by the 
istrict States marshal for the eastern 
Personals North Carolina, a close and 
Worthy itiend, the Honorable Ford 8. 
» Of Washington, N. C. 
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Mr. Worthy is respected and loved by 
all who have had the honor to know him 
and held in esteem by the rich and poor. 
In his duties as marshal he has been 
strong and firm yet kind and gentle to 
the unfortunate. He has set a high 
mark and a high standard for his suc- 
cessor. It is my hope that whoever his 
successor may be, he will profit by Mr. 
Worthy’s example. 


Articles concerning Mr. Worthy. fol- 
low: 
[From the Washington (N. C.) Daily News of 
February 4, 1954] 


Worry Is HONORED on His RETIREMENT— 
Local. Man Steps Down AFTER 20 YEARS AS 
UNITED States MARSHAL IN East CAROLINA 


United States Marshal Ford S. Worthy was 
honored in the Federal court in Raleigh 
yesterday upon the occasion of his retire- 
ment from Office after more than 20 years’ 
service as United States marshal for eastern 
North Carolina district. 

Mr. Worthy, who has served a longer period 
than any other marshal in the United States, 
Was appointed 3 times by the late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and received 2 ap- 
pointments from former President Harry 8. 
Truman. 

On behalf of his fellow employees in the 
United States district court in Raleigh, Fed- 
eral Judge Don Gilliam, of Tarboro, presented 
the popular marshal a handsome 6-piece 
silver service, radio, and solid gold watch, 
beautifully engraved, given by his fellow- 
workers and more than 250 lawyers in the 
North Carolina eastern district. Judge Gil- 
liam praised the 72-year-old marshal's rec- 
ord as one that “has not been surpassed and 
will not be surpassed.” 

PRAISED BY JUDGE 


Among the many notable citations heard 
Guring the event, the jurist told the crowded 
courtroom in the Federal building, that 
“Ford Worthy's name has become a synonym 
for the words—honor, integrity, friendliness, 
service, and helpfulness.” 

Mr. Worthy was also presented a book 
embossed with his name and containing a 
record of his appointments. The book was 
presented by Will Lucas, Wilson attorney, 
who praised Worthy's record on behalf of 
lawyers practicing in the eastern district. 

After the presentations Mr. Worthy, who 
was accompanied by his wife, was personally 
congratulated by many of those who filled 
the courtroom for the occasion. Also at- 
tending the celebration were his son and 
daughter, Ford S. Worthy, Jr., and Mrs. Jen- 
nings B. Freeman, and son, Bryan, Mr. 
Worthy's sister, Mrs. U. L. Spence, and Mr. 
Spence, of Carthage. í 

The book holding a record of the mar- 
shal's appointments was signed in back by 
Judge Gilliam, Hand James, clerk of Federal 
court, and numerous other friends. 

NAMED IN 1933 


Mr. Worthy, a former popular druggist of 
this city, was first appointed to the United 
States marshal position by President Roose- 
velt, on November 1, 1933. His next two 
appointments came in 1938 and 1942. His 
appointments came from former President 
Truman in 1946 and 1950. 

The date of his statutory retirement was 
December 1, 1951, and at that time he was 
reappointed as marshal by Judge Gilliam to 
hold office until the post should be filled by 
presidential appointment, His successor has 
not yet been named. A 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of February 4, 1954] 
FITTING RECOGNITION 
Farewell ceremonies held yesterday in the 
United States District Court here for Ford 
Worthy, who has served the district for more 
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than 20 years as marshal, were both fitting 
and unusual, 

It is highly unusual for 250 attorneys to 
sigu a testimontal for a court officer and for 
those who associated with him to recognize 
his servise with handsome gifts. None of 
that, however, is more unusual than the 
man himself. Mr. Worthy has performed 
unusual service for both the Government 
and the people of the district and recogni- 
tion of that service was appropriate. 


Parker Wayland Making Report to 
President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of the observation of Boy Scout 
Week, February 7 to 13, 1954, 12 out- 
standing Scouts will make a personal re- 
port to President Eisenhower. From my 
own congressional district Explorer Scout 
Parker Wayland, of Fredericktown, Mo., 
isone of this group. As this Nation rec- 
ognizes and pays tribute to all Boy 
Scouts, the citizens of Fredericktown 
and the Eighth Missouri Congressional 
District express appreciation to and for 
a fine young man and take a justifiable 
pride in having one of our outstanding 
boys recognized because of his unusual 
service and accomplishments as a Boy 
Scout. 


Included herewith is an article from 
the February 4 issues of the Democrate 
News, of Fredericktown, Mo,: 


PARKER WAYLAND MAKING REPORT TO PRESI- 
DENT OF UNITED STATES 


Parker Wayland, son of Mr. and Mrs, H. P, 
Wayland, of Fredericktown, will leave St. 
Louis tomorrow (Friday) for Washington, 
D. C., where he will meet President of the 
United States Dwight Eisenhower and report 
on scouting activities in Region Eight of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Wayland, Explorer 
Scout of Troop 26, sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Church of Fredericktown, was selected 
first as the outstanding explorer in the 
Southeast Missouri Council, and then as the 
outstanding explorer of Region Eight, which 
covers six Midwestern States. 

He will be one of the 12 young men in the 
Nation who will have this honor, one repre- 
senting each of the 12 regions. The basis of 
his selection was his outstanding growth and 
accomplishment in scouting, and his demon- 
stration of putting scouting principles to 
work in his dally life, 

Parker is an active member of the Baptist 
church, active in his school activities, has 
demonstrated outstanding leadership in 
scouting, and numerous other community 
youth organizations, 

His trip will be an all-expense paid trip 
furnished by the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, He will leave on Thurs- 
day, February 4, by train, arriving in Wash- 
ington on Saturday, February 6, where he will 
stay at the Mayflower Hotel and attend a 
recognition dinner that evening. Sunday, 
February 7, he will participate in chapel 
services and a sightseeing tour in Annapolis 
and Baltimore, Md. February 8, he will see 
more of Baltimore and return to Washington, 
D. C., where he will spend time visiting im- 
portant places and attend a report to the 
Nation breakfast on February 9. At noon 
he, with the other 11 explorers, will have 
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his interview with President Eisenhower and 
make his report on the region's progress in 
scouting. Wednesday, February 10, he will 
leave for New York with the group, where 
they will visit a television show; and on 
February 11, visit the United Nations, attend 
an outstanding American luncheon, and visit 
the national office of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. On February 12, they will visit China- 
town, Radio City, and the Empire State 
Building. On February 14, he will return 
home. 

Following his return home, Parker will 
participate in a goyernor’s luncheon in Jef- 
ferson City, where he will represent the re- 
gion in a report to Governor Donnelly; and 
on Wednesday, February 17, Parker will be 
the guest speaker at the first eagle Scout 
recognition dinner to be heid in southeast 
Missouri for all eagles who received the 
award in 1953. 

When reporting to President Elsenhower 
he will present him with a custom-made 
paperweight representative of this region. 
The paperweight is of plastic and in it are 
embedded samples of cobalt, lead, tungsten, 
iron, and copper—all minerals mined here. 
Inscribed on the back is: “Presented to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, by Parker Wayland, of Freder- 
icktown, Md., representing region 8, Boy 
Scouts of America, report to the Nation, 
February 1954." The back of the paper- 
weight carries the legend “Ores from Freder- 
icktown, Mo.,“ and the samples are labeled. 


Remarks of Hon. A. L. Miller, of Ne- 
braska, Before Joint Meeting of 
Nebraska Irrigation Association and the 
Nebraska Reclamation Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include some remarks which I made 
before the joint meeting of the Nebraska 
Irrigation Association, and the Nebraska 
Reclamation Association, at North 
Platte, Nebr., on February 4, 1954: 

Benjamin Franklin stated there were 3 
ways for a nation to become wealthy: (1) 

h war and taking away by force the 
wealth of other nations; (2) by trade which 
required cheating to make a profit; (3) by 
agriculture, 1. e., the planting of seeds in 
the soil and as if by a miracle create new 
wealth. 

The future of the United States depends 
on what we do with our agricultural 
resources. 

Irrigation is as old as recorded history. 
Reference to the subject can be found en- 
graved upon rock 2,300 years before the 
birth of Christ. Inscribed upon the stones 
in the Babylonian area are these words: “If 
anyone opens his irrigation canals to let in 
water, but is careless and the water floods a 
field of his neighbor, he shall meusure out 
grain to the latter in proportion to the yield 
of the neighboring field.” 

The Assyrian emperor in 2,250 B. C. 
decreed that man and beast have the first 
claim on water with irrigation of the crops 
second; that priority still exists. 

In the 17 western States water is the llfe- 
blood of the arid land. The first irrigation 
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in the United States was probably carried 
out by the Spaniards dating back to A. D. 
1400. The first real and recorded irrigation 
project was developed by the Mormons in 
1847. They built a small dam across the 
creek near the present site of the Mormon 
Temple and diverted sufficient water to 
saturate 5 acres of dry land. 

Today the total irrigated area is about 
25 million acres. The Government devel- 
oped about 5,700,000 of these acres. It is 
estimated there is approximately 17 million 
acres of land that would be susceptible to 
irrigation. 

My committee has been struggling with 
many projects designed to conserve the water 
resources of the Nation. The big job is to 
conserve the water resources. 

A recent survey Indicates there are about 
319 million acre-feet of stream runoff annu- 
ally and only about one-fifth of the runof, 
or 78 milllon acre-feet, has been developed 
and put to use, 

It may not be possibile to utilize all of 
this vast runoff, but certainly this country 
with its engineering experts and those inter- 
ested in scil conservation should be able to 
utilize more than one-fifth of this water 
runoff. 


The future welfare of the State of Ne- 
braska depends almost wholly on the devel- 
opment of our major natural resource—our 
soll. While we may be able to increase our 
limited forests and may discover a limited 
amount of mineral resources, our soil will 
always be our principle source of new wealth. 
As the scale of living in our own land and 
throughout the world enlarges we will be 
called upon for an ever larger supply of 
the food and fiber by those rising living 
standards. That our people are awakening 
to the realization cf this fact is evidenced 
by the interest shown in meetings like the 
one we are having today and by the organized 
groups being formed in the various locall- 
ties of our State and Nation. This is as it 
should be for, although planning can and 
should be done on a national scale, perma- 
nent development of a lasting character can 
only come when the people at the grassroots 
have a knowledge of the things that can be 
accomplished in their own neighborhoods 
and have the desire to accomplish them. 

For a number of years men with vision 
have been working for the reclamation of 
lands and the conservation of water in the 
17 western States. More recently the Fed- 
eral Government, through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Department of Agriculture have gotten 
together on plans to develop the resources 
of the great Missouri Valley. The Flood 
Control Act of 1944 approved the coordina- 
tion of these activities under the Pick-Sloan 
plan. It marked a big milestone in our 
progress because it assures a systematic de- 
velopment of all our natural resources: soil, 
water, and power. Before its adoption we 
have had isolated projects that showed us 
what could be done. Many of you men here 
today represent these pioneering projects 
that have brought almost a half million 
acres of Nebraska lands under irrigation 
and have furnished power for homes and 
industry. The Federal Government has had 
a hand in the development along the North 
Platte and the Mirage Flats project. 

Nebraska Is fortunate in having within 
its borders three of the principle branches 
of the Missouri River—the Niobrara, the 
Platte, including the Loup Rivers and the 
Republican. In their valleys lie almost 2 
million acres of land that are feasible for 
irrigation. 

Alongside our reclamation activities we 
are forming soll conservation districts and 
practicing soll and water conservation, 

Great dams are being bullt for flood con- 
trol and the generation of electrical energy. 
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Rural electrification is expanding so rap- 
idiy that we are hard put to generate the 
current to energize the lines. 

The means to carry on this vast program 
comes from the waters that yearly cours¢ 
down our streams and rivers. Our problem 
is to determine how much water we have 
and the most economical means of using It 
The studies that have been made and aré 
now being made by the various Federal 
agencies will give us the answers, As we get 
these answers and lay our plans we must 
make every effort to insure a broad under- 
standing of them by all the people who 
will be affected. We must convince the peo- 
ple that the results attained by judicious 
use of irrigation will pay them for the extra 
efforts they must put forth and the added 
costs they must bear. 

In 1943, when I first went Into Congress, 
no plans had been made for wisoly using the 
waters of Nebraska. Mr. Beshore, who was 
then the Commissioner of Reclamation, said 
when I asked him why this was, it was neces- 
sary to put the grease to the wheel that 
squeaked the loudest. 

Water is the great limiting factor to good 
crops in western Nebraska. We need 
water at the right time in the Western States 
in order to produce a crop. The 17 Western 
States make up one-half of the area of thé 
United States. While it is not all dependent 
upon irrigation, but indirectly irrigation is * 
very important factor In the development of 
the States. 

The 17 Western States produce about 47 
percent ot the Nation's beef, 78 percent of its 
wool, 77 percent of its wheat, 76 percent 
its sugar beets, 79 percent of its alfalfa feed. 
and many, many other crops. This 
production is a comforting assurance that 
the Nation will continue to be well fed. 

Irrigation brings a backlog of safety, secu? 
rity, and stability to a community. Ne- 
braska farmers know how to farm. They 
have the skill, the experience, and the en“ 
ergy. 

The world is short of good agricultural 
land. The new land to be developed is m+ 
ited. The Nation should use its entire en- 
ergy in developing these irrigated lands in 
order to produce the food and fiber need 
by the world. 

Food has been a factor in many wars. It 
is estimated that one-half of the world's pop“ 
ulation is hungry. A hungry man will not 
listen to argument. He wants no prayers 
He wants no logic. He just wants food in 
his stomach. Our country has been bl 
with a surplus of many kinds of foods and 
fibers. We have consented to share 
surpluses with much of the world. In mY 
opinion, we can do far more by supplying 
food to hungry people than the supply of 
billions of dollars through our foreign-aid 
programs. In that respect, since July of 
1945 through September of 1953, we have 
spent or committed to spend more 
854 billion in 43 countries, not including d 
neighbors, Canada, and the republics to 
south. In Italy alone we have spent m 
than $3 billion. We had hoped to buy som? 
friends. My recent visit to Italy convinced 
me that we have few friends in that count 
try. Russia, on the other hand, has no 
spent a penny, and controls the politica’ 
social, and economic life of Italy, In 
huge fifty-four-billions-plus foreign-aid 
gram is more money for irrigation projects. 
electric-light facilities, and for public work? 
than we have spent in our own country. 
does seem time that Uncle Sam took off hi 
Santa Claus suit in these foreign-aid 
grams and took care of some of his domest!? 
knitting. I mean by that that the man! 
feasible irrigation and power projects in 
country should be given the go-ahead 
in order to develop our resources. ts 

In the matter of new irrigation proje 
there are those who complain that we ha 
surpluses now, That was brought up on 2 
floor of the House last Tuesday when 
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fonsidered the Santa Maria project in Call- 
‘Ornia. I am glad we have surpluses. It 
*hould be remembered that the population in 
€ United States increased 3,464,000 last 
‘ar, 
DOUBLED 1919 PRACTICE MET 


It looks like a 4 million increase in 1954. 

e time is not far distant until we will not 
be Taising enough food to take care of our 
don needs. It takes 10 or 15 years to develop 
à good irrigation project. 

In the development of irrigation projects 
there is naturally electrical energy produced. 
Thomas Edison 75 years ago shocked the 
World when he began to sell electric energy 

50 customers in New York. Many skeptics 
taid it could not be sold. 

In 1924 the consumption of electrical en- 
19 Was 455 kilowatt-hours per person. In 

53 it was over 3,000 kilowatt-hours per 

n, 
t 1936, 10 percent of the farms in the 
nited States had electricity. Under REA 
elopment electricity is now available to 
© than 90 percent of the rural districts 
farms. The growth has not stopped. 

In connection with the sale of power, Mis- 
touri Basin applications have been received 
trom Preference customers for 523,000 kilo- 
Watt-hours. The nonpreference customers 
Seek: 224,000 kilowatt-hours. The 
Amount available to all through 1956 
Will be 325,000 kilowatt-hours, a new and 
Uncommitted amount. 
ya the western section, involving Colorado, 
ip oming, and Nebrasks, where there will be 
ap 000 kilowatt-hours of new power avail- 

le, it appears that the 68 preference cus- 
— plus the 10 private utilities have 
tim Subscribed the available power by 2 

es. It may well take the wisdom of Sol- 
am to divide up the available power 

‘Ong the preference customers. 
nat would appear at this time that those 
Pe in the Missouri Basin must of neces- 

y seek new sources of electric energy if 

ir growing needs are to be properly met. 
mee closing Jet me call your attention to new 
in jects for electrical energy that are now 
. — making. They are just as revolution- 
by ās the one carried out by Thomas Edison 
Thais early incandescent lamp 75 years ago. 
1 is new approach is atomic energy and 
pirogen nuclear physics. I witnessed last 
ot Ssday by moving pictures the explosion 
in “he hydrogen bomb on an isolated island 
the Pacific. The island was totally de- 
to ed. A crater 170 feet deep, big enough 
Meo 14 Pentagon buildings, was left. 
tr in 1952. The new development of pow- 
ago Surpasses this explosion of 18 months 

I held in my hand a piece of uranium, 1 
wound, but that uranium, according to the 

Ntists, had sufficient power to equal the 
typo? of 1 million pounds of coal. A new 

Marine has been launched which will be 
* Were by atomic energy. Light plants and 

‘Ustrial factories in the future will, in my 
be 1 m, utilize atomic power. We may still 
hy, = the horse and buggy days by building 
trest lectric plants if the plans on the 
The le boards of the scientists materialize. 
of Te is every evidence that the generation 
hey, orrow will be living in a completely 

world unknown to us living today. 
tert me urge you ladies and gentlemen at- 
You ing this reclamation meeting today that 
Bowe sell America short, We are a great, 
the ‘ing, dynamic country. Texas is about 
my nee of France. California with its 11 
ite lon people is about the size of Japan with 
Dro 85 million people. Before irrigation 
tion eta started today can be in full produc- 
liyi there will be another 50 million people 
we in the United States. 
This have the know-how of doing things. 
to Nation is a Christian Nation. What we 
— how we do it stands out like a bright 
q pon oe above the socialistic countries 
wor 
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There are too many of those who preach 
doom, gloom, and disaster. are not 


They 
able to interpret this dynamic growth of 
America into terms of new wealth and pros- 


perity. They are lacking in imagination, 
courage, and faith which made America 
great. 


I hope that in the words of Benjamin 
Franklin we may be able to plant seeds in 
new soil and through irrigation create the 
new wealth to meet the growing needs of 
this dynamic new America. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorials from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The substantial margin by which the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill was approved in the 
Senate attests, to considerable degree, the 
successful quality of President Eisenhower's 
leadership. He had urged this country’s par- 
ticipation in the seaway construction while 
Chief of Staff and he had urged it as Presi- 
dent. 

The project was first projected as an idea 
nearly 60 years ago. Its construction had 
been recommended by all Chiefs of Staff and 
all Presidents since World War I. The ques- 
tion the present Congress will have to de- 
cide is not whether the seaway will be built, 
but whether this country will be a partner 
with Canada in the undertaking, 

The Canadians had already made up their 
minds to go it alone, if necessary, and they 
are financially able and capable of doing it. 
The finished seaway will be an important 
outlet to the sea, and it would seem impera- 
tive that this country have a partner's say 
as to how an outlet so important to its well- 
being and defense shall be controlled and 
maintained. 


SUPPORT FOR SEAWAY 


Directors of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce have used foresight and wisdom 
in abandoning a long-held position of op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway. Con- 
struction of the project is inevitable. The 
only point to be decided by the Congress 18 
whether this country shall be a participant 
or Canada shall build it alone. 

The Senate has already voted for par- 
ticipation, and a seaway bill has been voted 
out favorably by the House Public Works 
Committee. Under present plans American 
participation will cost 6105 million. The 
Canadian share will be $264 million. The 
project is to be self-liquidating, with reve- 
nues from tolis to be used for retirement of 
bonds issued to finance construction. 

Participation will enable this country to 
have a voice in the seaway’s administration 
and in the fixing of tolls on shipping, which 
it is estimated will be 75 percent American. 
The related power project will be built by 
the State of New York and the Province of 
Ontario as a separate undertaking. 

We do not share the fears of those who 
think the seaway would hurt the Mississippi 
Valley. We do not believe that anything 
can stop the orderly growth of this great 
area, and we are reasonably certain that the 
seaway, when ultimately linked to the Mis- 
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sissippi River system, will actually be an aid 
to our economic growth. 

It is historically significant that construc- 
tion of the seaway was first recommended 
by Calvin Coolidge in 1923, when he was 
President, and recommended by every Presi- 
dent and every Chief of Staff since. Both 
President Eisenhower and the National 
Security Council have urged early initiation 
and completion of the seaway in the in- 
terest of national security. 

The United States is a partner with 
Canada in other vital undertakings related 
to mutual defense. Common sense and the 
welfare of the whole country. justify seaway 
construction and maintenance partnership. 
Support by the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce is geared to present-day thinking and 
to national security needs, 


Do You Dare To Rate Your Town? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include the 
following article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Pathfinder (Town Jour- 
nal) showing how the members of the 
Men's Club and the citizens of the town 
of Pennsboro, W. Va., rated their town 
and awakened their community to civic 
improvements: 


Do You Dare To Rate Your Town?—Town 
JOURNAL'S TESTED QUESTIONNAIRE May 
Touen Orr Civic IMPROVEMENTS You 
NEVER DREAMED Possinte—-Look How 
PENNSEORO, W. VA., Usen IT 

(By Donald S. Stroetzel) 

In a big city, $3,500 might buy a quarter- 
acre lot, But in Pennsboro, W. Va. (popula- 
tion 1,753), folks were able with just this 
amount to buy 370 acres of hilly land, make 
it into a park with 6 miles of road, 2 artificial 
lakes (1 stocked with bluegill and bass), a 
handsome stone cabin, 15 picnic areas with 
fireplaces and tables, 3 wells, and a fully 
equipped playground. 

Sounds impossible? Ordinarily it would be. 
Such a project could cost tens of thousands 
instead of just $3,500. But Pennsboro was 
an aroused town, awakened to the need for 
improving itself—and when that happened, 
almost anything was possible. 

The awakener in Pennsboro was Town 
Journal's Rate Your Town questionnaire, 
first published in August 1952. 

In Pennsboro, late in 1952, the men’s club 
asked each of its members to fill out the 
questionnaire. “I'd always thought people 
around here liked our town,” Baker Francis 
C. Harris recalls. “But you wouldn't have 
thought so to see the answers—only 21 of the 
40 questions got ‘yes’ replies from the ma- 
jority.” 

For days afterward, as men met In little 
groups, they talked about the bad rating. 
“If we can't with honesty rate our town 
favorably,” they reasoned, “how must it seem 
to tourists, to industries looking for a place 
to locate, to the farmers we hope will shop 
here? Can't we do something?” 

Pirst, they concluded that nothing much 
could be done without a better water supply. 
All of Pennsboro’s water came from back- 
yard wells; too often these dried up and folks 
had to buy their water. Why not lick thia 
by developing a reservoir, possibly combining 
it with a town park and recreation area? 
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Within 3 weeks after the men's club meet- 
ing, an informal committee had begun to 
explore the big idea—Bsker Harris, Post- 
master Lindsay Foster, Mortician Tom Mc- 
Cullough, a hardwareman, a barber, a gaso- 
line distributor, an auto dealer, a five-and- 
dime store manager, and a salesman. 

A mile and a half from town they found a 
site with an excellent watershed and plenty 
of trees; it seemed fust right. But the owner 
had long since moved to Montana. It looked 
discouraging. He'd be difficult to locate 
and too far away to dicker with. But it was 
worth a try. 

“Know where we can reach him?” a neigh- 
bor was asked. “Sure,” came the answer, 
“he’s right here at my place now. Came 
east to sell that land of his.” 

Foster and McCullough drove out to ne- 
gotiate. “You act eager to buy the land,” 
the shrewd postmaster suggested to the mor- 
tician. “I'll act sour on the deal.” The 
jockeying worked. The price came down to 
$1,500. Foster wrote his personal check for 
$50 for a 90-day option. 

But where to get the $1.500, to say nothing 
of the money for roads, dams, and all the 
other facilities needed? From house to 
house for donations went the nine-man 
committee. 

“I'll never forget the first house I visited,” 
Harris recalls. “I talked for 24% hours about 
our project and got exactly $1. That fig- 
ured out to 40 cents an hour, and at that 
rate we'd have had to talk for 3.750 hours to 
raise the $1,500.” 

But the committee’s enthusiasm eventu- 
ally proved too contagious to resist. Dona- 
tions.grew larger, one even for $100. 

Someone wrote a fetching letter to a TV 
quiz show; back came an invitation for five 
local youngsters to come to New York. They 
won $360 for the kitty. Also from New York 
came a check for $1,000, tlie gift of Miss 
L. V. Myles, a nice lady who owned a gar- 
ment factory in Pennsboro, Soon the fund 
reached $3,500. 

First thing to do was built roads. 
tractor Porter Maxwell from distant Clarks- 
burg was resurfacing U. S. 50 nearby. Would 
he lend bulldozers on weckends? Sure he 
would. He'd been renting an apartment in 
Pennsboro; people had been nice to him. 
Not only did he build 4% miles of road but 
also a dam worth 63.000 and three handsome 
stone fireplaces. He charged only for the 
diesel oil he used. In the same way-below- 
cost manner, local contractor Paul Cromwell 
bulit an additional road and a second dam. 
Two engineers from neighboring towns drew 
up 3 blueprints at one-sixth the usual 
cos 

Where a job needed to be doné, there al- 
ways seemed to be somebody to do it free, 
or almost free. Clearing land? As many as 
60 townspeople a day turned bushwhackers 
last summer. A utility cabin? The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad was replacing the 
stone lining of a nearby tunnel with brick— 
certainly, Pennsboro could have the stone 
for its cabin. Local stonemasons are bulld- 
ing the cabin without pay. Individuals and 
firms proudly built fireplaces and tables for 
the picnic areas. 

On weekends, the women saw little of their 
men folk. (“I've heard of golf widows,” one 
lady remarked, “but this is the first time I’ve 
ever heard of adam widow.”) But bit by bit, 
the Job got done. Next big step is a larger 
reservoir (plans call for a 12 ½-acre lake, 
created by a $12,000 dam), with water con- 
nections to homes, Pew in Pennsboro 
doubt that these too will become realities 
before long. So far everything has been done 
without using one cent of tax money. 

One group that's keeping close tabs on 
Pennsboro's progress is West Virginia's Mo- 
nongahela Power Co, Under the aggressive 
leadership of A. C. (“Clint”) Spurr, the com- 
pany has long been a pacesetter in area-de- 


Con- 
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velopment activities. It was one of the first 
to seize upon Town Journal's questionnaire 
as a valuable device for awakening commu- 
nity interest in self-improvement. Monon- 
gahela Power has distributed thousands of 
copies; the questionnaire has now been used 
by some 40 civic organizations and other 
groups in 22 West Virginia towns. 

“People are always asking us, ‘How can we 
improve our town?’” says John Hopkins, of 
Monongahela Power's area-cdevelopment 
team. “With the questionnaire, you can tell 
them to figure it out for yourself. That way 
criticisms come from the leading towns- 
people themselves—not from outsiders whose 
advice might be resented.” 

Why don't you try Town Journal's ques- 
tionnaire on your club and see what hap- 
pens? It could set up a chaln reaction 
which could amaze you. If you need extra 
copies of the questionnaire, write to us, 
care of Department T, Town Journal, 1111 E 
Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. We'll also 
be glad to grant permission to reprint the 
questionnaire in your local paper, Let us 
know how you make out. 

Don't be like one Mountain State chamber 
of commerce man who wrote us: “I would 
be almost afraid to use it * * * we've been 
asleep too many years.” 

If your town needs an arouser, this is it. 


Motion-Picture Production Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement and a resolution of 
the United Church Women of New York, 
supporting the directors of the Motion 
Picture Association in their efforts to 
keep the production code consonant 
with public morals and good faith. 
They resent the efforts of some prodcers 
to destroy or weaken the program of 
self-regulation, for which the associa- 
tion is striving. 

I believe the American people gen- 
erally would support the Motion Picture 
Association enthusiastically if they un- 
derstood better the campaign to lower 
the moral tone of motion pictures. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the resolution were ordered 
to be printed in the Recoap, as follows: 

Representatives of the United Church 
Women announced today the adoption of a 
resolution pledging support of the motion- 
picture industry's production code. 

The resolution asserting support of the 
industry's program of voluntary self-regu- 
lation was passed by officers and State chair- 
men of public relations of the United Church 
Women, representing 10 million women 
throughout Nation. 

Winding up a 4-day annual meeting, the 
delegates in a resolution said: 

“We express our trust in the good fudg- 
ment of the directors of the Motion Picture 
Association to keep the production code 
consonant with public morals and good 
taste. 

"We resent the efforts of some producers 
to destroy or weaken the program of selt- 
regulation by evasion of their public respon- 
sibility.” 
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The resolution “noted with satisfaction 
the successful translation of hundreds 
books and plays and original scripts int? 
motion pictures that are wholesome family 
entertainment" under the film industry’ 
production code. 

Representatives of the United church 
Women hit at any attempts to bypass cf 
weaken the code and pledged “our support 
of those pictures which, in the words of the 
production code, ‘will not lower the moral 
standards of those who see them'.” 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the major motion picture pro- 
ducers and distributors of America adop 
a program of voluntary self-regulation and 2 
production code to goyern the making 
motion and talking pictures in 1930; and 

Whereas we have watched with satisfaction 
the successful translation of hundreds 
books and plays and original scripts into 
motion pictures that are wholesome f 
entertainment under this code; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court's recent dè- 
cisions have greatly curtailed the area 
subject matter nffected by legal censorship 
and many theaters formerly affillatea with 
the producer-distributor organizations sup“ 
porting the production code are now inde 
pendently operated; and 

Whereas some producers are questioning 
the adequacy of the production code to pro- 
vide dramatic freedom, and some theater? 
formerly adhering to the code have played 
pictures not bearing the code seal: NOW» 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and State chalt 
men of public relations of the United Church 
Women, representing 10 million women of 
all denominations, interested in and con- 
cerned with the press, radio, and television 
as well as motion pictures, express thelf 
trust in the good judgment of the d 
of the Motion Picture Association to kee? 
the production code consonant with pub! 
morals and good taste, resent the efforts 
some producers to weaken or destroy the 
program of self-regulation by evasion of the! 
public responsibility, and pledge our support 
to those pictures which, in the words of th 
production code, “will not lower the moral 
standards of those who see them.“ 


Decline in United States Private Merchant 
Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sTAT® 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pre, 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to ha " 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon 
an excellent editorial entitled “The De% 
cline in Our Private Merchant Fl 
published in the Baltimore Sun of 
ruary 8, 1954. rial 

There being no objection, the edito 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon 
as follows: 


THE DECLINE IN Our Patvare Mencetas* 
FLEET 


A few days ago the national maritime co 
mittee of the CIO made another prov 
against the closing of certain Federally OP, 
ated schools for the training of mere pos 
marine officers. A few hours later the led 
eral Maritime Administration reve" 
further shrinkage in the size of the coun 
active merchant fect. 
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r The administration's action was not 
Parked by the CIO protest. But the rels- 
z 5 between the shrinking merchant fleet 
ph the clasing of the schools needs no em- 
to asis. It would be a waste of public funds 
h train lots of officers, if the Nation lacks a 
Ey large enough to use them. 
titur, the American Merchant Marine In- 
ahi te, a trade association of more than 70 
8 P companies, has come forward with the 
Pinion that a further decline in the num- 
— American-flag ships will accentuate a 
It ct oo in our overall defense structure. 
the military spokesmen as authority for 
Nouns that the present merchant fleet 
of haye trouble meeting the demands 
& national emergency. 
thas: institute presented its opinions to 
ederal Commission on Foreign Eco- 
8 Policy. The Commission is conduct- 
Sinn arings on proposals relative to the Na- 
5 future policy on world trade. 
the institute admitted that the growth of 
Merchant fleets of our allles has aided 
could Gollarwiee. But it argued that “we 
chant fleet) to pay for a relatively minor in- 
Toon am the foreign nations’ purchasing 


on 17 years it has been Federal policy 
Guate T Maintained a merchant fleet ade- 
fone for the Nation's commercial and de- 
been needs. Under this policy there has 
ators Public assistance for private ship oper- 
under specific conditions. 

g recent years the competition for 

Peaca Shipping has increased; the present 
broad to a, Policy has not been sufficiently 
petiti keep American ship lines in a com- 
01 aise Position or, at teast, that is the 
the A. OS A result we have the decline in 

the eriin merchant fleet. 
1 under Teasing plight of the merchant fleet 
cakes Study by Congress. Obviously, the 
shoud è decisions on the course to be taken 
not be based on CIO protests or 
terests Of other personal and private in- 
Welfare They should be based on the public 
© of the country as a whole. 


Politics and the Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


tar President, I ask unanimous consent 
Pale Printed in the Appendix of the 

the Secu editorial entitled “Politics and 

lished eg 3 which was pub- 

e ns j 

February 18. ton-Salem Journal of 
ere being 

Ww no objection, the editorial 

as folletert d to be printed in the Reco, 


ae AND THE SECURITY Procram 
Democrat. OLIN Jonnston, South Carolina, 
ties than may have been playing more poli- 
Republic Statesmanship when he said that 
should an Attorney General Brownell 
tion has 2 if the Eisenhower administra- 
lecteg ‘to ound disloyal employees and neg- 
does hay, te them. But the Senator 
Ueity aban case in suggesting that the pub- 
curity p t the Government's current se- 
Purpose, orem has been used for political 
Prey and has been misleading. 

first 9j,2re%s conference on January 21—his 
Saiq there October 16—the Attorney General 

may be some very serious security 


U-afford the destruction (of our mer- + 
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risks still in Government but that so far as 
he knows, no Communist Party members. 
But he repeatediy refused to disclose an 
analysis of the reasons for separating the 
2.200 persons who, the President says, have 
been separated from the Government as 
security risks. Mr. Brownell did say that 
one Justice Department employee who was 
a former member of the Communist Party 
had been let go. 

Last Wednesday, President Eisenhower 
himself said he knew of no way the Govern- 
ment could classify the dismissals—that is, 
say how many were separated on loyalty 
grounds and how many because they were 
drunks, blabbermouths, or otherwise unde- 
sirable and therefore security risks. He sug- 
gested that it might be possible to give hon- 
orable discharges to Government employees 
who leave their jobs for reasons not reflect- 
ing upon their loyalty or their stability. 
This sounds like an excellent idea in view 
of the current climate of suspicion that is 
abroad in the land. 

But the President's suggestion that no one 
in his administration has ever implied that 
all the 2,200 were disloyal, while perhaps 
factually true, may be misleading. There 
has been a feeling that the administration 
was claiming more than was valid in its 
statements on the subject. On January 3 
the Washington Star published the results 
of an investigation into an earlier announce- 
ment, claiming that 1,456 persons had been 
fired as “security risks.” The newspaper 
reported (according to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD): = 

“The figure includes, it appears, persons 
who never were fired or forced to resign, as 
the White House announcement Implied, but 
who instead were separated through volun- 
tary resignations, reductions in force—even 
by death—without ever knowing they had 
been accused of anything. A few apparently 
had left the Government before the Elsen- 
hower security program was launched. The 
arithmetic which produced the 1,456 sum 
was done at the Civil Service Commission, 
which supposedly was alded by other depart- 
ments and agencies in collecting the govern- 
mentwide statistics used. Actually, how- 
ever, the Commission seems to have done a 
good deal of its own figure gathering. The 
embarrassing result has been that several 
agencies have had great difficulty making 
their own figures square with those relied 
on by the White House in making the Octo- 
ber announcement.” ‘ 

Senator Jonnsron’s question remains: If 
the administration has found a large num- 
ber of disloyal persons in Government em- 
ploy, why have there been no prosecutions? 
Employees must take an oath of loyalty. ` If 
they swear falsely, they can be prosecuted 
for perjury. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
few, if any, of those separated have been 
disloyal persons. Perhaps we have here 
something like the recipe for horse-rabbit 
stew, which is supposed to be half and halt 
one horse, one rabbit, 


Illinois Public Aid Commission Alarmed 
by Steady Increase in Relief Load 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOM. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the risk 
of incurring the wrath of administration 


economic advisers, I present herewith a 
news article which appeared in the Col- 
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linsville (Hl.) Herald of February 5, 1954, 
giving the latest report of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission on the cost of 
general assistance relief in Illinois. The 
report indicates the cost will be 50 per- 
cent higher in February, and it further 
indicates that this particular category 
of relief reflects increases in unemploy- 
ment. á 

I offer this report merely to place Con- 
gress on guard so that adequate steps 
might be taken by Congress and the ad- 
ministration to offset serious unemploy- 
ment. 

The article follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT UP, STATE RELIEF COSTS JUMP 
IN FEBRUARY 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., February 3.— The cost of 
general assistance relief—the category that 
reflects increases in unemployment—will be 
50 percent higher in February. 

Garrett W. Keaster, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission, sald he 
will recommend that the State’s February 
allocation for general assistance be raised to 
$1,614,000. 

In January, the IPAC allocated only $1,- 
095,855 to Chicago and 80 townships for gen- 
eral assistance. 

The IPAC will meet Friday, Keaster's rec- 
ommendation undoubtedly will be approved. 

Two factors lie behind the huge increase 
in the State's general assistance outlay. 

One is another sharp increase in the gen- 
eral assistance relief load in the last 30 days. 

Another is the fact that the Chicago wel- 
fare department and township units that re- 
ceive State aid for rellef underestimated their 
January needs. 

Part of the February allocation will make 
up the January deficit. 

The rapid month-to-month flux in the 
rolis has confused the relief picture. But 
this much is clear: For the last 2 months, 
Chicago’s general assistance load has in- 
creased by 2,600 persons each month. 

For the first time since relief rolls started 
upward last fall, Keaster has taken a grave 
view of the trend. 

Referring to the need for the drastic in- 
crease in February's allocation, Keaster said, 
“If this continues we'll be in difficulty.” 

The State can spend an average of $1,673,- 
485 a month for general assistance in each 
of the 16 months remaining in the biennium. 

Thus, if relief costs rise appreciably above 
this month’s figure, the level of subsistence 
either will have to be cut or a deficit appro- 
priation requested when the legislature 
meets next year. 

Under Governor Stratton's economy pro- 
gram, the former solution would be more 
likely. 

The general assistance rolls are regarded 
as a sensitive barometer for economic con- 
ditions generally. 

Persons applying for general assistance are 
tor the most part persons who are unem- 
ployed and were not covered by unemployed 
compensation, or unemployed persons whose 
unemployment benefits have expired. 

The general assistance rolls Increase every 
winter because of sersonal unemployment. 
But Keaster has described this year’s sharp 
increases as “more than seasonal.” 

There are four other categories of relief 
all of them slow to reflect any change in the 
employment picture. 

These are the ald-to-dependert children, 
blind assistance, disability assistance and 
old-age asssistance programs, 

Federal and State funds are used to finance 
these programs with no local moneys 
involved, 

In addition, county welfare departments 
administer these programs as contrasted 
with township or city administration of the 
general assistance program. 
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Enough money is in the Hlinols unemploy- 
ment compensation fund, from which bene- 
fits are paid to jobless, to last 4 years at the 
present rate of outgo. 

The fund would last 4 years, even if em- 
ployers paid nothing into it in the mean- 
time, Roy F. Cummins, State labor director, 
said Tuesday. 

Samuel C, Bernstein, State unemployment 
compensation commissioner, said there was 
$530,318,097.87 in the fund January 1. 

A record of $536,995,115.01 was in the 
fund last November 30. 

Cummins and Bernstein emphasized that 
unemployment compensation was helping 
keep up buying power. 

They esitmated that 85 to 90 percent of the 
jobless were getting maximum benefit pay- 
ments—$27 a week. 

The reserve fund fs on deposit in the 
United States Treasury's Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund, along with similar funds 
of all States, 

Employers of six or more workers now are 
paying an average tax of nine-tenths of 1 
percent on their payrolls into the fund. 

The number of Ilinois jobless totaled 
136,526 in the week ended January 16—68,173 
of them in Cook and Du Page Counties. 


The United States Air Force Must Be the 
World’s Most Powerful Modern Fight- 
ing Outfit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current issue of Time Magazine there 
is an article on the United States Air 
Force so packed with good things that I 
hasten to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues. It is purportedly an article 
on the Air Force’s able and likable Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Nate Twining—and an 
excellent picture on the cover makes 
Gen. Twining Time's man of the week. 
But this article is more than an article 
on any one man. It’s an article about 
the United States Air Force and all the 
men in it. It is an article about the 
world’s most powerful modern fighting 
outfit and America’s striking power. 
This article is a marvelously concise ac- 
count of the terrifying capability to de- 
liver an annihilating blow, that is to 
date the best method we have found to 
preserve the peace. 

I am sure that my colleagues will join 
with me in congratulating General 
Twining on this recognition by Time 
magazine, and on the new jet Air Force 
for which he is so greatly responsible. 
I trust that my colleagues will also take 
to heart the point made that while our 
powerful modern Air Force has mobility 
it does not have stability. Rapid turn- 
over of personnel, and loss of experi- 
enced personnel for reasons of which 
Congress must take cognizance, rob the 
Air Force of a continuity in training and 
experience that can alone give the re- 
quired stability. As General LeMay, of 
the Strategic Air Command, puts it, 
“This whole thing could go to hell in 
2 weeks.” The Air Force is losing trained 
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enlisted men at the rate of 200,000 a 
year, and officers almost as rapidly. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other mat- 
ter this excellent article makes crystal 
clear. The Air Force—and the United 
States—has lost time, just as it is losing 
men. This year the President has asked 
Congress to give the Air Force the money 
that only last year Congress was told the 
Aid Force did not need. It is certainly 
to the credit of Gen. Nate Twining that 
he has convinced the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
administration that this Nation must, 
for its own protection, have the world's 
finest Air Force. But time and money 
have been lost in the year it took Gen- 
eral Twining to put across what General 
Vandenberg stated so eloquently last 
year. How many more “new looks” must 
be taken before the need of a powerful 
Air Force is an accepted fact is problem- 
atical—and the answer seems to lie in 
the realm of politics. But we can no 
longer allow ourselves the luxury of a 
single additional “new look” that turns 
out to be, after all, merely a reaffirma- 
tion that we must maintain watchfulness 
and readiness. We must not only have 
the world’s most powerful modern fight- 
ing outfit; we must maintain it. Build- 
ing the necessary Air Force strength 
rapidly will require sacrifices, but no 
sacrifice is too great if this Nation is to 
endure. 

I ask the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues to include this splendid article 
from the February 8 issue of Time maga- 
zine in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Be- 
cause the article is a long one, however, 
I have omitted from it an account of a 
B-47 training flight and, of necessity, 
the excellent pictures that lend so much 
interest to the article. The article, with 
these omissions, follows: 

ARMED Forces—Tue New DIMENSION 


“Much is required of those to whom much 
is given. So viewed, the ability speedily to 
put forth the Nation's power * * + is one of 
the clear duties involved in the Christian 
word ‘watchfulness’—readiness for the call 
that may come, whether expectedly or not.” 
(Alfred Thayer Mahan, rear admiral (1899).) 

Somewhere, some time after MIG Alley, the 
change came. For years the United States 
had glimpsed promises of a new United 
States Alr Force in the making: A solitary 
jet streaking the far sky with a white con- 
trail, reports of victorious dogfights between 
United States saber jets and the MIG-15 in 
Korea, a thundering atomic-bomb test or the 
anguished plea of an Air Force spokesman 
in Washington for more funds, But the Air 
Force had lacked that elusive quality that 
glues the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps into 
cohesive units. Then, by the beginning of 
this year, it was suddenly clear that all of 
the experiments, all of the fighting, all of 
the training had coalesced. The United 
States had more than jets and bombs and in- 
trepid pilots; it had, in the United States 
Air Force, the world’s most powerful modern 
fighting outfit. 

Specifically the Air Force could claim: 

An existing force of 110 wings, with plans 
laid down for a bulldup to 137 wings by 1957, 

An all-jet fighter and interceptor force; 
a bomber force of 40 wings with a backbone 
of jet B-47 bombers and the intercontinental 
B-36's—with complete conversion to jet 
bombers scheduled by 1958. 

Fleets of aerial tankers based strategically 
around the free world, actually refueling 
fighters and bombers aloft at the rate of one 
every 5 minutes around the clock. 
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Operational guided-missile squadrons, sta- 
tioned in Germany ready to use the ground 
to-ground Matador as necessary. 

Major bases strung around the periphery 
of Communist Europe and Asia. 

The change in the Air Force was the sum 
of all of these and a new character, too. For 
one thing, the great new speeds, altitudes, 
and precisions of jet flying had given the 
Air Force a stamp of its own—a skill to rival 
the technical proficiency of the Navy. For 
another, the new Alr Force was a rich mix- 
ture of two generations of flying men—com- 
bat-tested elders teamed with youngsters 
born under the sign of mach 1, 

REARGUARD DISBANDED 


Underlying the big change was a new atti- 
tude of mature, professional self-confidence. 
It showed itself along the muddy fighter 
bases behind the lines in Korea; at bomber 
bases in north Africa, in Alaska, Greenland, 
and Britain; at training bases in Arizona— 
and in the Pentagon itself. The attitude 
was best symbolized by a blue-clad West 
Pointer who wears the four stars of the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force—® 
broad-shouldered airman with gray curly 
hair parted down the middle, black eye- 
brows, a strong nose, and a big jaw—named 
Nathan Farragut Twining. 

Four-star General Twining presides over 
the year 1 of the new jet Air Force. The ll- 
lustrious air generals who went before him 
were the reyolutionaries. From Billy Mitchell 
through Hap Arnold and Tooey Spaatz, the 
revolutionaries (1) fought the Army for rec- 
ognition for airpower's place in modern war- 
fare, and (2) fought everybody for an inde- 
pendent United States Air Force which could 
make the most of its new capabilities. They 
got formal independence from Congress and 
President Truman in 1947. But the declara- 
tion of independence did not end the revo- 
lution. Tooey Spaatz, as the first Chief of 
Staff, United States Air Force, and his suc- 
cessor, Hoyt Vandenberg, still had their hands 
full. One hand tried to fashion an atom- jet 
striking force to stop the threat of commu- 
nism; the other fought off the Army and 
Navy, which did not cotton to the Air Force's 
demands for money—much more money than 
the one-third of defense funds that it was 
getting. 

The long fighting years of the battle of 
Washington had given the Air Force a sensi- 
tive defense mechanism and an annoying 
passion for flamboyant publicity to drive its 
message home to the United States public— 
a proneness to leak its troubles to partisans 
in the press and in Congress when the in- 
fighting got tough. As Vandenberg's Vice 
Chief of Staff, Nate Twining knew the in- 
fighting techniques as well as anybody, But 
when President Eisenhower promoted Twin- 
ing to Chief of Staff last June, it was Twin- 
ing’s Judgment that the long revolution was 
over; that the time had come to disband tho 
rearguard and let the Air Force prove the 
inevitable logic of its position by perform- 
ance, 

SCREAM STIPLED 

Twining’s decision soon got its first test 
General Vandenberg retired after unsuccess- 
fully defending the 137-wing Air Force pro- 
gram from Defense Secretary Charli? 
Wilson's early budget hacking. One 
Twining’s first big jobs was to join the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in a “new look” at 
United States defense needs last September. 
He found that the best deal he could get 
out of the New Look was 127 wings. 
Forcemen drew breath for a great scream of 
outrage, but Twining passed the word: NO 
complaints. The scream was stifled; 
Force sources let out not a whimper, 

Then military logic began to work for Twi” 
ning. In October 1953, the New Look went to 
the National Security Council. TreasurY 
Secretary Humphrey said its price tng of $49 
billion was too high. The new JCS Chair 
man, Admiral Arthur Radford, once an 
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80 tes and target himself, put his finger 
€ reason: Under the hazy foreign-policy 
directives inherited by the Eisenhower ad- 
tion, the JCS simply had to prepare 
Yy, Navy, and Air Force for big wars, 
and ars, and all kinds of wars to be cut 
What cred to the enemy's initiative. And 
ay asked Radford, about the atomic bomb? 
the JCS allowed to figure on using it? 
Our te House had never really decided. 
sion t of the National Security Council ses- 
United oo one of the basic decisions of 
ean States history: the United States 
sions respond to future Communist aggres- 
ing by attacking targets of its own choos- 
8 weapons of its own choosing; it 
See use the atom according to military 
ntage; it would gradually reduce world- 
Bround commitments and build up air 
the W. The JCS, under direct orders from 
a 1. te House, shortly translated this into 
Caro on-man Army, a modernized naval 
Testai striking force incìuding the 3 For- 
ni class supercarriers—and Nate Twi- 
Ng's 137 wings, 
R vy his restraint, his amtabitity, 
pM refusal to speak harshly of other 
cisi ces, played a delicate role in the big de- 
Partas Navy partisans in the Defense De- 
Char ent—mostly civilian—had planted in 
lle Wilson's mind the notion that the 
Force fiyboys were wild, irresponsible, 
Proved ter ving of confidence. Twining 
first that this was not so, Then, at the 
Dep Spportunity, he got Wilson and his 
the uty Defense Secretary Roger Kyes beyond 
Pentagon palace guard to show them 
Force and to let logic take its course. 
FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY 
1 Principal fact about the United States 
Force today is that it represents in the 
in world what the Navy's great theor- 
iral Mahan, called the “ability 
y to put forth the Nation's power.“ 
`» it is the only service arm which can 
across the world to strike the enemy's 
Wheres bases and warmaking potential 
Sense yo they may be. But in order to make 
make in this big way, the Air Force has to 
It Sense in lesser ways. It does. 


e 
little w. 


lat. 
Le 


tantas tor one thing, learned to live with 
learned rates of change. Nate Twining 
World to fly at 70 miles per hour in the 
War I Jenny biplane; he is about to 

Vair 5 Over the test of the supersonic Con- 
t ~102—a spread which, in land-war- 
„lu equivalent to the difference be- 
Meng oe’, Pear and the tank. In this di- 
lings On of constant change, which ground- 
has can barely comprehend, the Air Force 
Clengy anged to fashion its own kind of em- 
ced and from this to build up its new pro- 
» disciplines, traditions and attitudes. 

NEW BEHAVIOR 

long sp) experienced Air Force pilot no 
Ca Wears the 50-mission crush in his 
mark (TO Sive it that World War II trade- 
the 80 removed the grommet and wore 
worte P under the shower.) He no longer 
As Cowboy boots and the dangling 
likely pit. He is about 32 years old. is 
Crew to Wear his greying hair in a close 
beha Cut, has two children and a matured 
vior to match. He is concerned far 

a Binge with finding a baby sitter than 
quenti ©. His officers’ clubs ring more fre- 
ing y y with the whoops of a Sunday-morn- 
rd Wgsters' birthday party than a Sat- 
that a ght carousing. He has learned 
Rangoye - moving jet will not forgive a 
nut, Mature behavior is not entirely a re- 
his age; it comes from the discovery that 


may 
Wager 
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a lowerclassman is no longer ordered to 
stand in a brace against the wall until he 
traces his outline in sweat. Reason: jet 
fying is enough of a test. 


MIKE FRIGHT 


The Air Force has changed the concept ot 
flight training almost as radically since 
World War II as the planes themselves have 
changed. Speed, altitude, and the voracious 
fuel appetite of the jet power plant have 
brought demands for new precision fying, 
navigating, and fighting! The slam-bang 
days of bullying pilot instruction won't work. 
When an instructor climbs into the rear 
cockpit of a Lockheed T-33 Jet trainer, 
he is the coach, and the youngster in the 
front seat (who has already graduated from 
propeller-driven trainers) is the player. 
Each straps on an oxygen mask with an open 
microphone inside. After that, the coach 
can read the cadet like an instrument. 
When the hot mike picks up quick and 
irregular breathing. the cadet is jittery; 
when the pitch of his voice climbs high, 
he is excited; when his neck redden and his 
muscles tighten, he is tense. 

Today’s capable and cock student is not 
batted down; the standards are raised on 
him. The unsure one is nursed along, en- 
c uraged by the patience of the system, 
which is slow to wash him out. Only 4 
percent are flunked out at Williams Air Force 
Base, Ariz. (the Air Force's first jet training 
school), and these only after a probing 
faculty board tries to discover what per- 
sonal or family problems may have induced 
failure. Why so much patience? It costs 
$70,000 to train a jet pilot, and most of this 
money has been spent by the time the cadet 
has completed his 9 months of basic training 
at Williams. 


TARGET FASCINATION 


Once a cadet can fly a jet, he learns to 
fight one. At this point, if he is any good, 
he turns into a tiger. Tiger ts at once 
a state of mind and the precious quality that 
Nate Twining tries hard to develop? A 
good pilot is a tiger; a better-than-good pilot 
is a hungry tiger. At Nellis Air Force Base, 
Nev., one of the finishing schools for fighter 
pilots, the walls are plastered with posters 
of tigers crouching for the kill. The cadets 
honor the training group commander, Col. 
Clay Tice, Jr., by calling themselves Tice's 
little tigers. At some training bases, cadets 
burst out of their barracks for morning roll- 
call with tiger roars. (But a Nellis officers 
says disdainfully: ‘We're quiet tigers here— 
really hungry ones.“) 

There is also a too-hungry tiger. A few 
students have fiown their F-86's into the 
ground in an effort to get closer to ground 
targets—a phenomenon known as target fas- 
cination, 

ICE-COLD ABILITY i 

The first big decision made by the Air 
Force after World War II was to pour funds 
and priorities, even in the lean years, into 
the Strategic Air Command (SAC), the Air 
Force’s equivalent of the Navy's fleet-in- 
being. This was done at the expense of the 
Continental Air Defense Command and the 
Tactical Air Command. While Air Force men 
flew their interceptors and fighters on a 
shoestring (and the Army complained of 
lack of air support), the Air Force held stub- 
bornly, sometimes noisily to its conviction 
that real United States security lay in a 
ready striking force of medium and heavy 
bombers. ; 

SAC's boss, a tough, brusque bomber man 
named Curtis Emerson LeMay, has proved to 
be one of the brilliant military organizers in 


The fuel bill for a 9-hour B-47 mission 
is $11,000. 

Tiger was folded into Air Force slang 
by United States pilots in Korea; in Asia, 
the tiger is an age-old symbol of ferocity. 
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history. LeMay did not go on the theory 
that he was preparing for a war some day; 
he went on the theory that he was in a war 
and only a ready force to hit Communist 
targets could keep the United States from 
losing. it 

This is why SAC has evolved the kind of 
performance standards which set the pattern 
for the new Air Force. SAC’s efficiency be- 
gins with little things, e. g., the security is 
airtight at SAC's 27 United States bases and 
19 overseas bases because LeMay knows that 
the Russians must first try to cripple his 
A-bombers before any Communist offensive. 
SAC’s safety record, best of all Alr Force 
commands, is down to a low 18 accidents per 
100,000 flying hours because LeMay knows 
that no accident-prone outfit will ever make 
it over all the hurdles between the United 
States and Moscow. 


MOBILE BASE 


LeMay has coaxed SAC's 10-engine Convair 
B-36’s, its aging B-50’s (soon to be replaced), 
and the sleek, new Boeing B-47 jet mediums 
beyond the limits of their expected capabili- 
ty. On the ground, SAC wings run a repair 
and maintenance system which reports plane 
trouble by radio, charts the status of station 
repair work at 30-minute intervals. In the 
air, SAC’s lumbering tankers, stationed across 
the free world, replenish combat planes on 
the wing and thus extend their range to the 
limit of the pilot's endurance—not the air- 
craft's. 

Every SAC wing has mobility; already 
packed and stored in hangars are sealed 
sluminum flyaway kits which slip into the 
planes“ bomb bays, can be used as an emer- 
gency source of supply when the wing is 
ordered to operate out of an overseas base. 
Close behind the combat planes comes a fleet 
of supporting Military Air Transport ships 
with the rest of the wing’s equipment and 
picked members of its ground crews—me- 
chanics, electronics specialists, armorers. 

But LeMay has saved his closest atten- 
tion for his aircraft crews. Day after night 
after day, SAC crews are arcing across the 
globe, keeping up with Sac heavy train- 
ing requirements in all-weather flying, navi- 
gation, gunnery, radar deception and high- 
level (above 40,000 feet) bombing on target. 
Once every 3 months each crew files a gruel- 
ing practice mission which is equivalent in 
length to the distance from the United States 
to Russia and return, and puts the crew 
to a realistic test of its proficiency. 

Tbe best SAC crews are designated as se- 
lect” or “lead” crews, These crews are as- 
signed specific targets in Russia or elsewhere, 
and must commit to memory all of the intri- 
cate details of getting on target and back to 
a friendly base. Members of select and lead 
crews usually get spot promotions to the 
next highest grade. But their skills are 
constantly being evaluated—in the squad- 
ron, in the wing, and every 6 months by a 
2-week special check by LeMay's personal 
examiners. If a select or lead crow falls 
behind in bombing, navigation, or whatevcr, 
it loses its promotions, 

* . * . J 
TWO HOURS AFTER 

What is the net result of this new Air 
Force precision? In the event of Russian 
attack, United States strategic bombers can 
deliver an attack which would destroy major 
Soviet air bases and war installations within 
2 hours after the first United States bomber 
crosses Russia's outer defenses. That single 
attack, with the present-day atomic bomb, 
would pack more explosive force than all 
other explosives fired in all wars to date, 
In the near future, armed with the ther- 
monuclear bomb, one bomber will carry more 
destructive power than the sum total of all 
explosives in history. 

There is much to be said for the predic- 
tion made by most airmen that war will 
never come as long as the Air Force packs 
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this terrifying capability. Until some better 
method is found to preserve the peace, that 
puts the emphasis on maintaining the ca- 
pability over a long period of time. And 
this, in turn, puts a new accent on the need 
for a stable Air Force. 

Stability is one thing that Nate Twining’s 
Air Force—in common with the Navy and 
Army—does not have. “This whole thing 
could go to hell in 2 weeks.“ says Curt Le- 
May. Why? “People.” It takes 2 years of 
a 4-year enlistment to train a ground-crew 
chief, engine mechanic, radar technician, or 
flight engineer. It takes 8 years before they 
really get good. Yet the Air Force's enlisted 
men are streaming out at the end of their 
4-year enlistments at the rate of 200,000 a 
year. It costs the United States $14,000 to 
train a skilled replacement. With officers 
(20 percent are Reserves), the picture is not 
much better. 


ULTIMATE DEJECTION 


Why do they leave? Some go for the sim- 
ple reason that they can make more money 
on the outside. (A full colonel at Nellis Air 
Force Base, near Las Vegas, makes less than 
most well-tipped Las Vegas waitresses.) But 
Air Force planners, like Personnel Chief Lt. 
Gen. Emmett (“Rosie”) O'Donnell, know that 
they can never hope to outbid industry on 
straight wages. They believe, as Army and 
Navy officers believe, that they can create 
stability by offering a way of life that com- 
bines the patriotic motive with the tradi- 
tional privileges of the military. They wince 
as the Federal Government has clipped away 
such fringe benefits as housing, educational 
Programs, recreational facilities, PXs, com- 
missaries, adequate medical care for depend- 
ents. Even officers who never bought a 
bottle of whisky felt the ultimate In dejec- 
tion last month when the Defense Depart- 
ment reversed its order allowing package 
liquor sales in officers’ clubs—under pressure 
from retail liquor dealers. 

The demands on a ready Alr Force are so 
extreme (e. g., SAC alr crews spend at least 
3 months overseas each year) that its airmen 
have no time to fit into a local community. 
Communities, in return, are often hostile and 
impatient with the migrating airmen. 
(March Alr Force Base, near Riverside, Calif., 
paid its enlisted men in $2 bills one week, 
then politely pointed out its importance to 
the community’s business when Riverside 
cash registers were soon filled with $2 bills.) 
To gain stability for the long pull, a ready 
military force must have the resources and 
privileges of its own community. There is 
something inefficient about a policy of which 
an Air Force pilot says—as one did last week 
to a Time correspondent: This kind of flying 
is worth almost any sacrifice, including the 
sacrifice of remaining in the service.” 

The new Air Force is in year 1, and the 
United States has as much to learn about 
living with this new concept of power as the 
Air Force has to learn about itself. The 
signs are hopeful on both scores. The Air 
Force, for example, is well aware that it is 
weak in fundamental doctrine and educated 
officers (42.1 percent of the Alr Force officers 
are college graduates, and of these only 7 
percent are service academy graduates). It 
proposes to remedy both wenknesses by the 
establishment of the Air Force Academy, 
which is expected to get congressional ap- 
proval this session. 

On the other hand, without any old school 
tie, the Alr Force has not yet developed any 
horse-cavalry generals or battleship ad- 
milrals, and in the immediate future is not 
likely to do so, It is in the new dimension 
of change that the Air Force is building to- 
ward the fantastically complicated era of the 
supersonic airplane, the hydrogen bomb, and 
the guided missile. It is thus that it intends 
to hold up its end of Admiral Mahan’s word— 
“watchfulness.” 
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Mexican Farm Labor Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Public 
Law 78 of the 82d Congress provides 
authorization for the Secretary of Labor, 
“pursuant to arrangements between the 
United States and the Republic of Mex- 
ico,” to recruit Mexican nationals for 
work on American farms. The in- 
ternational agreement under which this 
program has been proceeding expired on 
January 15. Because of the intransigent 
attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment, inspired by organizations of large- 
scale corporate farmers, no new agree- 
ment has been negotiated. Thus, the 
arrangements between the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico no longer 
exist. By all the rules of law and logic, 
therefore, the Department of Labor is 
not at this time authorized to conduct a 
recruitment program among Mexican 
citizens nor to spend the funds Congress 
appropriated under that authorization. 

In spite of this fact and in deliberate 
evasion of the law, the Department is 
at this moment continuing such recruit- 
ment. Further, this is apparently being 
done with the implied approval of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in the face of the ex- 
press opposition of the Government of 
Mexico. Not content with ignoring the 
plain language of United States law, they 
are also slapping the face of a friendly 
neighbor intent only on protecting the 
rights of its citizens and shielding them 
from exploitation by some United States 
employers—the same employers who 
seem to be dictating the policy this ad- 
ministration is following. 

This is indeed a sorry situation, Mr. 
Speaker. It is certainly a prime example 
of diplomacy at its worst and makes us 
a legitimate target for the hitherto un- 
justified charges of imperialism levied 
against us. The Laredo (Tex.) Times 
on January 27 published an editorial, 
reprinted in the Washington Daily News, 
which gives a trenchant analysis of 
the indefensible position in which we 
have placed ourselves to promote a sys- 
tem of peonage and impose it on & 
friendly people. I submit the editorial 
for inclusion in the Record. It is all 
the more damning when we consider 
that it comes from the heartland of much 
of the agitation for a no-holds-barred 
system of flooding the United States with 
cheap labor. 

The editorial follows: 

Mexico's President Ruiz - Cortines last 
Thursday issued the best statement yet to 
come out of the misunderstanding between 
his country and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Ruiz Cortines asked the people of Mexico 
to be calm, 

He said that Mexico did not by any means 
consider this misunderstanding between the 
two countries as an extreme emergency. 
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However, the drastic action taken by the 
United States is certainly not becoming a 
well-informed Government. 

The United States attitude is more in 
keeping with a “not good-neighbor policy.” 

The United States seems to have a policy 
of not wanting even normally close rela- 
tions. 

The reason we say a “not good-neighbor 
policy" is because when a great country like 
the United States disregards the laws, the 
wishes, and the will of her closest neighbor 
then she is merely imitating the worst of 
European and Asiatic conflict. 

One of the most regrettable things about 
this Eisenhower Republican policy toward 
Latin America is the case of Mexico. 

Mexico has a new President, Ruiz Cortines- 

Ruiz Cortines became President when 
Mexico's financial condition and her treas- 
ury were at their lowest, He is now in the 
process of building up Mexico’s cash reserve 

In addition, probably no other leader in 
any of the Latin-American countries has 
ever set such a high standard of honesty- 
which should merit respect in Washington- 

In the past World War, Mexico produced 
and shipped for a long period of time 89 
percent of all the war minerals that came 
from Latin America, 

Besides, in the early part of the war, when 
we were training our troops, practically all 
of the small ammunition used by Unt 
States troops came from Mexico. Mexico 
was producing small ammunition while we 
were not so active in that department. 

Mexico sent troops overseas in World War 
II and she had another 75,000 ready to 80. 
but they were refused because there was no 
place for them at that time. 

During the Korean War, Mexico checked 
her air force to see how many would volun- 
teer to go to Koren. 

More than half of each squadron volun” 
teered and in some cases the total squadron 
voted to go. 

This move, however, was vetoed. Because 
the high command in Mexico felt that al- 
though the United States was in the war, 
and was furnishing 90 percent of the troops. 
she still showed no disposition to actually 
win the war. 

Now the Eisenhower administration 18 
complaining that the bracero hiring agree 
ments with Mexico for surplus farm work 
is too troublesome; that there are too many 
demands by Mexico; and that there has been 
too much delay by those negotiating for 
Mexico. 

The same problem came up before Eisen“ 
hower ever went into office. 

But then the United States Ambassador 
would usually sit down with someone he 
considered the most important Mexican 0f” 
5 and, in 20 minutes clear up the “108 
am.” 

Mexico knows what happened in the past— 
before she became the contracting agent fof 
her farm laborers who worked in the United 
States. z 

Before these labor contracts began, mosii 
can braceros received from 20 cents to * 
per day in the United States. 

So, several years ago, Mexico decided w 
end this type of abuse. Mexico took over 
contracting of these laborers. 

This doesn’t, of course, include the “wets 
backs.“ As everyone knows the “wetbacks 
were sometimes worked by farmers and 
ranchers, and, when they demanded the 
pay, they were turned over the immigration 
authorities to be deported or, sometimes, 
in the penitentiary. 

Mexico also know that it was only a 1e 
years ago that United States Judge Hanny 
had a case of peonage before him whe 
ranchers and farmers were working Mexi 
without paying them anything. 
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J 
Ache, Hannay sentenced the farmers and 
belonged. to the penitentiary where they 
ts pans stew Eisenhower policy toward Mexico 
two free in keeping with relations between 
1 Rag var ernmenta, 
a ndoubtedly true that these wage 
Aan t are troublesome. 
have i t is Probably true that Mexico may 
necessary a on more red tape than is 


5 5 

cause poo the Eisenhower administration to 

States xican troops to come to the United 

since isin and patrol, for the first time 

eae’ shows the United States policy 

force ita dot a bulldozer which intends to 

that en will on a foreign country whether 

eS, Ww likes it or not, 

m wo 8 would like to see the bracero prób- 

Intimida ed out sensibly—without threats or 
e tion from either side. 

Out in tn e Only way that it can be worked 

he final analysis. 
lowering Sane: it merely means eventually 


braca, everyone knows, when Mexican 
area, ip received only 75 cents a day in this 
also foren the United States workers were 
That sit to accept lower wages. 
the rann} vation doesn't mean prosperity for 
chers or farmers. 
lowered” When farm workers’ salaries are 
or Unit Whether they are Mexican citizens 
lowers ad States citizens—it eventually 
Means tha des all along the line. And that 
recelyg 1 © farmers and ranchers sell less or 
the atanae for their products, thus lowering 
We all 2 of living for all workers. 
klong th now how the farmers have done 
' is entire border. 
haye rave more money since the workers 
ived decent living wages. 
bas broken the Eisenhower administration 
iua yer . Of good relations with Mexico 
It's timo wroPean style of bulldozing. 
© for someone to point it out. 


Mr. 
in the pDeaker, I am sure my colleagues 
Do: where know from recent press re- 
t Mexi has been happening down on 
Da of that border, particularly that 
State border which separates my 
We hay, of California from Mexico. 
been treated to the spectacle of 
United States Government 
Uragi n one side of the border en- 
te th Citizens of Mexico to cross de- 
forces 10 attempts of Mexico's armed 
People f lock the border and keep their 
Uary ee Where they belong, On Jan- 
of the authorized representatives 
territory tural labor organizations in the 
orousiy 3 affected protested vig- 
this bod President Eisenhower against 
Mexico > Plow at our friendship with 
Eration jau 28ainst violations of immi- 
Thus far W by our Government officials. 
ignoreq. the protest has been blandly 
has hag tu deed, the administration 
troller the audacity to ask the Comp- 
an Obini neral of the United States for 
egal cy upholding the legality of their 
addition MONS and to ask Congress for 
p tone funds to finance their de- 
into the ., Mr. Speaker, I wish to read 
and ing REcor at this time this honest 
Tamoys aenant Protest against the in- 
ernment ion of the United States Gov- 
y representatives: 
The pay ENTRO, Carm., January 25, 1954, 


Th , 
D 
p HOWER: On 
te of our respective unions we 
Armeg you the following information; 
the direc cers of the Border Patrol, under 
n ot the Department of Justice, 
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have in the past 3 days recruited Mexican 
citizens who entered this country illegally 
for employment on Imperial Valley farms. 
An undetermined number of these wet- 
backs—not less than 20—were processed by 
the Immigration agents and referred to the 
Department of Labor immediately without 
the wetbacks having made legal entry by 
passing over Mexican territory. We make 
this statement in the nature of a charge of 
violation of the immigration law by those 
entrusted with its enforcement, 

We further advise you that Department of 
Labor officials now operating in the Imperial 
Valley have taken these same wetbacks and 
contracted them for employment in agricul- 
ture. The negligence of the Department,of 
Labor is aggravated, in our judgment, by 
the fatiure of the Department to determine 
the actual need for foreign labor in the 
Valley at this time. We wish to call your 
attention to the fact that some lettuce cut- 
ters have earned only $56 In the last 6 weeks. 
and that carrottiers are making as little as 
$12 a week. These examples of underem- 
ployment will be news to the Department 
of Labor but we are sure that their present 
ignorance of the facts will not justify their 
hasty and tilegal contracting of wetbacks. 

We wish further to earnestly emphasize 
the great and present danger to the good 
relations of our country with all of Latin 
America ralsed by the body snatching of 
Mexican citizens who are induced to enter 
the United States for farm employment. 
Several tug-rope incidents have already 
taken place in which United States and 
Mexican border guards have pulled and 
tugged upon the body and physical person 
of the same Mexican wetback in opposite 
directions, It is difficult for us to explain 
why Secretary of State Dulles has failed 
personally. to inquire into this ignominous 
performance which may lead to a border 
incident that will shake Latin American 
public opinion. 

We are not requesting that you order 
investigations by the respective Departments 
of the executive branch of those conditions. 
Past experience shows that the personnel 
in charge of these affairs is not equipped 
to sit in Judgment on its own derelictions 
of duty. We merely present this Information 
with the earnest hope that you will share 
with us the feeling of concern over this 
situation and that you may be able to find 
effective means for correcting it—soon, 

Respectfully yours, 
En 


National Agricultural 
Union, AFL, Local 274, Brawley. 
Ben PERRY, 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 

Workers, CIO, Local 78, El Centro. 


Mr. Speaker, negotiations between the 
United States and Mexico looking 
toward an extension of the international 
agreement on farm labor recruitment 
began in October of last year. Mexico 
was satisfied to continue the terms of the 
then existing agreement. However, the 
United States under prodding from large 
farm interests in the Southwest insisted 
on removing from it much of the scant 
protection it afforded Mexican nationals 
who entered the United States under its 
terms. They wanted to make it more 
flexible so as to, as they put it, “encour- 
age American employers to hire legal 
entrants” rather than so-called wet- 
backs. This flexibility appears from 
conversations with State Department 
officials to have consisted of depriving 
Mexico of the right to refuse to supply 
workers in areas where the wages to be 
paid their people would be so far below 
the already substandard wage paid else- 
where that they could not in conscience 
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do so. We also wanted to improve the 
agreement’s flexibility by refusing the 
Mexican Government the right to black- 
list employers who failed to live up to 
the terms of the agreement. We also 
demanded that United States employers 
be given—in their euphonious terms—a 
firmer grip on the Mexicans whom they 
hired. This firmer grip consisted of 
permitting the employer to withhold 
from the starvation wages paid these 
desperate people enough money to pay 
the expense of their return to Mexico— 
an obligation long recognized as part of 
the employer's obligation in poor return 
for the financial benefit he reaps from 
the system. Here is peonage indeed. 
The obvious purpose of this proposal is 
to give the employer such a grip on the 
worker that, no matter how deplorable 
the conditions under which he works 
and lives are, he can be kept in bondage 
until he can redeem this blood money. 

Is it any wonder that Mexico rejected 
these terms? The only wonder is that 
our Government had the gall to propose 
them. The State Department says that 
their prime purpose is to wipe out the 
illegal traffic across the border. 

Apparently their reasoning is that if 
we simply remove all restrictions on 
border crossings, as we have done since 
expiration of the agreement, all crossings 
will be legal and we will, therefore, wipe 
out the wetback problem. This reason- 
ing fits very nicely into the pattern of 
thought of the organized growers who 
have from year to year successfully 
propagandized against adequate border 
patrols to stop the traffic as it should 
be stopped. Their propaganda has been 
powerful indeed, as we who sit here each 
session and watch appropriations for 
this purpose defeated know. The pres- 
ent administration apparently intends to 
make the propaganda no longer neces- 
sary. 

The State Department points to the 
experience of the past 2 weeks as proof 
of the success of the “unilateral interim 
program” now in practice, They say 
that the crowds of Mexicans storming 
the border to cross ‘legally’ prove that 
we will have no more wetbacks if we 
only continue to keep the program 
flexible.” They completely ignore the 
fact that such uncontrolled control can 
only serve as inducement for Mexicans 
from all over the interior to migrate to 
the border. What do they think will 
then happen when our required quota 
is met? ‘Those people are not going to 
go home without jobs and probably could 
not exist long enough to get home if 
they wanted to. The end result can only 
be a greater flood than ever of wetback 
competition to American labor. 

Let us not overlook either the practical 
situation now existing at the border, 
which the administration conveniently 
ignores. In fact they deprecate the fact 
that the press has brought the unpleas- 
ant situation to light. However, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not believe that we should 
ignore it. In order that my colleagues 
may be informed as to just what the 
situation is I ask that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp two news 
stories from the Arizona Republic, pub- 
lished in Phoenix, Ariz. These stories, 
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dated January 28 and January 29, tell the 
story of what was happening at Calexico, 
Calif., and Mexicali, Mex., on those days. 
There is no evidence that the situation 
has changed. 

The story for January 28 is headlined 
“Mexican Mob Storms Border.” It fol- 
lows: 

Calico, CaLir.—Fire hoses were used yes- 
terday to turn back thousands of Mexican 
farm laborers attempting to stampede across 
the United States-Mexican border in search 
of work. 

The fire department of Mexicala manned 
the hoses at the request of Mexican border 
officers who feared that unless the braceros— 
farm hands—were controlled the situation 
would get out of hand. 

Several of the workers were trampied and 
injured in the mob movement. They were 
taken in patrol cars to a hospital in Mexicali. 

After order was restored, Mexican immi- 
gration authorities permitted the farm 
laborers to cross the border to fill 500 jobs 
which opened up yesterday for field hands. 
Although United States Department of Labor 
representatives asked for only 500 men to fill 
the jobs, more than 2,000 were allowed to 
cross by Mexican border guards, 

From that number, 500 were selected by 
hiring agencies and the balance were sent 
back across the border to await a possible 
call later for more workers. 

Yesterday's mob action came on the third 
day of open labor recruiting along the border 
here since a United States-Mexican agree- 
Ment on farm labor expired. 

Mexican authorities at first had sought to 
close the border to the workers, but later de- 
cided to permit them to cross if jobs were 
available. > 


The second story, dated January 29, 
1954, is as follows: 

BRACEROS Awarr CALL 

Calxxrco, Cattr—No more workers are 
meeded until Monday at least, the United 
States Department of Labor reception center 
announced yesterday as 1,500 to 2,000 Mexi- 
can farm laborers jammed against the border 
fence hoping to get the Imperial Valley har- 
vest jobs. 

The reception center in nearby El Centro 
gaid all 3.500 jobs available had been filled 
since last Friday under its program of re- 
cruiting Mexican help. 

Workers restlessly waiting along the border 
in hopes of getting jobs threw rocks over on 
the American side today—not maliciously or 
in anger, observers said, but just to kill time. 
Three newsmen said they were hit but not 
hurt. 

In a riot Wednesday of more than 1,000 
laborers attempting to storm the border and 
get jobs, a small Mexican girl was thrown 
against a slow-moving freight train and 
knocked unconscious. One man was 
trampled severely and four others less 
severely. 


Mr. Speaker, no comment from me is 
needed to underline those stark facts. 
This is a successful system indeed, I 
am sure that the Members of the House 
from the great cattle-raising States of 
the Southwest will agree that the ranch- 
ers in their States would not allow their 
cattle to be treated that way—and we 
are doing it to human beings. But then, 
beef is expensive and a farm laborer 
comes mighty cheap. 

We have ignored the protests of our 
sister Republic and forced them into a 
situation where they had no choice but 
to permit their pecple to cross the bor- 
der as an alternative to riot and blood- 
shed. We have ignored the recommen- 
dations of the Department of Labor’s 
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Advisory Committee on Farm Labor 
composed of able men who know the 
story first hand, and who, on January 
22 urged resumption of the interupted 
negotiations for an international agree- 
ment while deploring the Department 
of Labor's present course as an affront 
to Mexico. . We have ignored the con- 
sidered recommendations of the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers which met in Mexico City in 
December with representatives of the 
AFL, the CIO, the Ratiroad Brother- 
hoods, the United Mine Workers, and 
the Mexican Federation’ of Labor— 
CTM present and urged reforms in the 
then existing program to prevent ex- 
ploitation of migrant workers. The 
American representatives incidentally 
had the door shut in their faces when 
they offered their assistance to Ambassa- 
dor White in the negotiations then going 
on. We have ignored every considera- 
tion of human decency, international 
courtesy, and, in short, everything but 
the demands of the organized growers 
bent on an open door to cheap farm 
labor, regardless of the consequences. 

That is an intolerable situation, Mr. 
Speaker, over which every American 
citizen should be up in arms. Let us 
hope that the Comptroller General, if he 
has not already done so, will rule that 
our high-handed practices have been 
completely illegal and that the funds so 
spent were spent in violation of the law. 
If he does not so rule I trust that the 
wisdom of the Congress will move us to 
refuse the funds the administration has 
requested to finance their shocking 
course. 


There's An Answer Somewhere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I direct your 
attention to the following article from 
the Glenville Democrat, Gienville, W. 
Va., showing the decline of population 
in West Virginia since the year 1950, 
caused by unemployment conditions: 

THERE'S AN ANSWER SOMEWHERE 

Problems, like the proverbial poor, are al- 
Ways with us, and vain is the person who 
figuratively sticks his head in the sand and 
passively surmises that all is well and that 
there are no further goals to pursue. 

Here is a current report from the United 
States Census Bureau which shows that West 
Virginia’s population has been on the decline 
since 1950, and percentagewise the drop is 
the largest of any State in the country. 

Reasons for this adverse shift have been 
many, but four major factors apparently are 
responsible for the drift. They are: 

1. Declining employment in the coal fields, 
West Virginia’s basic industry. 

2. Lack of industrial diversity in the State 
to absorb these unemployed. 

3. Absence of primary national defense 
contracts to bolster general employment in 
the State. 
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4. Favorable atmosphere in other States 
encouraging development of chemical, man- 
ufacturing, and other industry away from 
West Virginia. 

The Census Bureau reported the Moun- 
tain State's population between April 1950 
and July 1953 has dipped from 2,005,562 to 
1,927,000. This is an estimated 3.9 percent 
drop. 

Meanwhile such neighboring States as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, and 
Maryland—along with the District of Co- 
lumbia—have shown a growth In population» 

Here in Gilmer County the problem is sim- 
ilar. We have lost about 3,500 in populations 
so have our neighbors, Ritchie, Calhoun. 
Lewis, Braxton, and Doddridge. 

More and better farming such as practiced 
by those in Farming for Better Living, the 
building of small industries in Gilmer and 
adjoining counties, and promotion of the 
tourist trade, would tend to check the 1089 
of population, but the $64 question is; Ho 
do we attain these goals? 

Wishful thinking won't do the job. That 
has been tried. 


More Appeasement of Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, why does the free world con“ 
stantly yield in its dealings with the 
dictators in the Kremlin? A news item 
that indicates that our foreign-aid ad- 
ministrator, Harold Stassen, is perfectly 
willing for Britain to sell Russia a pro- 
posed billion dollars’ worth of goods next 
year as long as no strategic items are 
included. Now all that is needed is for 
Mr. Stassen to define strategic items. 
Attention was recently called to another 
statement by Mr. Stassen to the effect 


‘that we, too, were going to lower our 


guard and do some business with Russia. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that th? 

Russians make fools out of the so-called 

free-world nations? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the article which just ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
on this subject: 

Unrrep STATES Approves Britisu-Russ TRA? 
ING Drat—Sreatecic Irems Barren, STASSEN 
ASSERTS 

(By Philip Warden) 

Foreign-Aid Administrator Stassen sud 
Friday the United States is “perfectly will 
ing” for Britain to sell Russia a proposed 
billion dollars’ worth of gootis next year 
long as no “strategic” items are included. 

The British Board of Trade announced 13 
London Thursday that Russia is seeking for 
cash a wide variety of industrial items, in- 
cluding oil tankers, cargo vessels, plant 
equipment, a steel-rolling mill, complete 
electric-generating plants, and . 
equipment. 

Press reports from Moscow sald the offet 
calis for the delivery of a billion dollars 
worth of goods from 1955 to 1957. It rep 
sented the biggest buying offer yet made PY 
Russia in its widely publicized cumpalgn 1 
rebuild trade outside the Iron Curtain. 

RELAXING EMBARGOES 

Stassen told a press conference that under 

present international agreements Briti’ 
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ula be prohibited from delivering any oll 

ankers or the steel rolling mill to Russia, as 
y are “now classified strategic.” 

lu sen added that the United States and 

Allies are constantly relaxing the embargo 

And that it is possible that some items 

~ the Russian shopping list now classified as 

kt le and undeliverable may soon have 

eir status changed. 
there British Board of Trade indicated that 
list would be screened,” Stassen sald, “in 
eping with our agreement. 

a € are perfectly willing to see a trade in 
Onstrategic goods and believe we will see 
© of that take place in the coming year.” 
Stassen said Russia's desire to buy goods 

tatalde the Iron Curtain appears to stem 

285 “economic difficulty” inside the curtain. 

discounted reports that the offer might be 

b new type of economic warfare being tested 
y Russlans. 

PROBABLE DIFFICULTY 

The recent large Russian shipments of gold 

nd platinum to banks outside the Iron Cur- 

1 in and its offers to sell its heretofore care- 

1 hoarded petroleum “appear to indicate 
he Soviet is in some economic difficulty,” 

n said. 

M n announced that he and George 

Preah President of the American Federation 

tha bor, had settled their differences and 

5 t he had agreed to establish a new For- 
gn Aid Advisory Commission. 

he n also told the press conference that 

now estimates that some 6350 million of 
gue e's multibillion dollar farm products 
Urplus will be used for foreign aid this year. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also including as 
Part of my remarks an article that ap- 
Peared in the Washington Star, which 
indicates that Great Britain is ready to 
play ball with Soviet Russia. 

AIN HELD READY TO EXTEND FRIENDSHIP 
Treaty WITH RUSSIA 

Benim, February 6—The British tonight 
— 9 reported ready to make their friendship 
8 with Russia run as long as the 50- 
Project Pean Defense Community, (EDC) 


ag tformea sources disclosed this a few hours 
meet Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden told 
Tour e Vyacheslav M. Molotov at the Big 
“Ww Conference: 
tt © should, I am sure, be ready to prolong 
AN British- Soviet treaty) if Mr. Molotov 
the hat this would give added security to 
Soviet Union.” 
an ever, Mr. Eden himself, did not give 
de Andleation of how long the pact might 
extended, 
FRS alliance, which has run nearly 11 of its 
Moss 20-year span, was signed in 
thton between Mr. Eden and Mr. Molotov. 
to the 4 Provision binds each country to go 
again. ald of the other if it should become 
the victim of German aggression. 
Mr REPEATS ASSURANCE 
Bovie Eden three times this year assured the 
abides Union publicly that Britain still 
Pact f by the terms of the alliance. The 
dive oo Pde either side to join in any aggres- 
Coalition directed against the other, 
— accused Britain of violating that 
Organiza, after the North Atlantic Treaty 
British tion was formed in 1949. But the 
Tenai maintained NATO was purely a de- 
~ in S OTganization. 
t Plowing new life into their alliance 
Bri Russia, diplomatic sources said, the 
12 hope to: 
Maggy Soviet fears that a_rearmed Ger- 
try teten though harnessed to EDC—will 
4 Nasa nate Europe again. 
ot Peed any German extremists that two 
against 2. strongest nations will be ranged 
bounds em if they should ever break 
again, 
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FEAR NEW THREAT 


The Russians have told the West re- 
peatedly they believe vengeful Germans 
might try to lead their country out of the 
EDC and threaten world peace. Mr. Molotov 
has told the Big Four they should unite in 
keeping Germany disarmed indefinitely. 

Mr. Eden, Secretary Dulles, and French 
Foreign Minister Bidault have argued back 
that to keep the Germans suppressed would 
create the very danger of German aggres- 
sion that all were trying to avoid. 

EDC would combine the forces of France, 
West Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and 
Luxembourg in a one-uniform army, jointly 
armed, supplied, and commanded, 


Problems of Agriculture Seen Affecting 


Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond. I include the following article which 
appeared in the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
written by Dr. Karl D. Butler, Problem 
of Agriculture Seen Affecting Everyone: 

PROBLEM or AGRICULTURE SEEN AFFECTING 

EVERYONE 
(By Karl D. Butler) 1 

A new twist has come to the proposed new 
farm program. Traditionally, Congressmen 
from the farm districts have fought through 


legislation directly involving farmers. To- 


day, with farmers representing a smaller per- 
centage of our citizenry than ever before 
and with mounting concern on the part of 
nonfarmers as to the cost of so-called farm 
programs, just about everyone is becoming 
interested. 

Certainly, the consumer has a stake in 
what kind of national farm and food policy 
we have today, just as does the farmer. 

Representative Norris Corron, of New 
Hampshire, in a speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives June 19, 1950, ex- 
pressed the situation pointedly by compar- 
ing present agricultural policies to the old 
medicine shows of his childhood. He pointed 
out how a fellow with a glib tongue would 
rise up and tell about a wonderful magic 
elixir, and that farmers and all alike would 
fall for it. He then praised the down-to- 


. earth approach of the Farm Bureau and the 


National Grange, and stated that they offered 
no magic formula. This is left to the glib- 
tongued politicians, 

OPPOSED BRANNAN PLAN 


Corron was arguing against the Brannan 
plan at that time and titled his speech, 
“Why Not Tell the Farmer the Truth Now— 
Not After Election?” 

He pointed out that there are all kinds 
of schemes, plans, and fantasies being of- 
fered; and he said that we must consider 
the situation very carefully. He sald: 

“The farm problem is not only of interest 
to farmers, but it reaches into the kitchens 
and onto the dining tables of every family 
in the land because it affects food and liv- 
ing costs. Our farm policy will be one of 
the hottest issues in the next political cam- 
paign, and it ought to be.” 

Outlining what happened in the potato 
flasco and in our foreign-aid programs, re- 
lating to agricultural products, Corron fur- 
ther said: 


+ 
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"Very recent experience should teach us 
that when we attempt to guarantee a high 
income for the farmer, we array all the other 
segments of our population against him. 
The storm clouds are gathering, and the 
mutterings can already be heard. All over 
the Nation, consumers, workers, and busi- 
nessmen are complaining against present 
price supports. The farmers * * * cannot 
afford to lose the good will of all the rest, 
In anger against our present policy, the con- 
sumers of the Nation are likely to rise and 
strip the farmer of all those just and reason- 
able safeguards that he has gained through 
years of struggle. Many farm organizations 
and leaders realize this danger and are seek- 
ing to avert it, but thus far they have been 
powerless against the vote hunters, 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 


The commonsense course seems obvious, 
It lies in a flexible price support which can 
be maintained high enough to protect the 
farmer from disaster arti fatlure, but per- 
mits his profits to be determined by his own 
initiative and efficiency in producing. This 
plan is not a cure-all for every ailment nor 
a panacea for every pain. There is no such 
plan. It is, however, the nearest that Gov- 
ernment can come to fulfilling its proper 
function for the benefit of the various seg- 
ments of its people. It will not solve all the 
farmer’s problems, but it will afford him 
reasonable protection and keep him free and 
unshackled to solve them for himself. At 
the same time it will not impose unjust 
hardships upon the consumer or the tax- 
payer. 

In my opinion, the farmers have had less 
consideration through the years than almost 
any other group in our economy. I desire 
that the farmer shall have every considera- 
tion that his Government can give him. I 
insist, however, that we are not doing him 
a kindness by maintaining an abnormally 
high support price. 4 

ENCOURAGE SLOTHFUL 

By so doing we encourage poor agriculture, 
give to the slothful and inefficient farmer 
aid to remain in business to compete with 
the farmer who is efficient in producing and 
who guards and preserves his soil, and create 
a surplus both of farm produce and popular 
{ll will which in the end will militate against 
all our farmers, especially the good ones. 

The Eisenhower administration has pro- 
posed a gradual change in the direction 
espoused by Corron. Mr. Corron served on 
the House Agriculture Committee for sev- 
eral years and knows what he is taliling 
about, 

What Statesman Corron said in 1960 18 
Just as appropriate now as it was then. 


Secret Sessions Should Be Reduced to 
Minimum in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, Febru- 
ary 7, 1954, concerning secret hearings 
in Congress. It is my belief that unnec- 
essary secret hearings are offensive to 
those who believe in a representative 
democracy or a democratic republic. I 
know that some hearings should be se- 
cret, but I sincerely believe that Con- 
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gress has too many secret hearings and 
that many of the mare conducted in 
secret that should be conducted publicly. 
In a democracy such as our own it is 
necessary that all the people, and espe- 
cially all Members of Congress be given 
the benefit of information that will be 
helpful to them. Much of such informa- 
tion is not disclosed because of secret 
hearings. 

The article follows: 

Four IN Ten Caprrou HEARINGS Secrer 

(By Robert C. Albright) 

Congress may be one of the world's few 
great citadels of open discussion, but its 
committees spend nearly half of their time 
behind closed doors. 

This rather startling disclosure turned up 
in a survey recently conducted by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 

Out of 3105 committee hearings held in 
the 7-month ist séssion of this Congress, 
1,357, or about 44 percent, were behind closed 
doors. 

Actually, a bulging majority of the Senate 
committee meetings were secret while House 
committees spent a good deal less time un- 
der wraps. But the average for both Houses 
was an eyebrow lifting statistic—better than 
4 out of 10 on the secrecy side. 

Didn't this represent plenty of backsliding 
from the 1946 Monroney-LaFollette Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act, the law which 
sought not only to streamline Congress but 
to open more committee doors? 

Section 133 (f) of that statute says in plain 
‘language that “all hearings conducted by 
standing committees or their subcommittees 
shall be open to the public, except executive 
sessions for marking up bills or for voting 
or where the committee by a majority vote 
orders an executive session.” 

The Washington Post consulted one of the 
two men who wrote the Modernization Act— 
still the foremost authority on it—Senator 
A. S. Muc Monnonery (Democrat, Oklahoma). 
He said he thought the intent of the law 
was clear dnd expressed “amazement” at the 
extent to which the survey disclosed Con- 
gress leaning toward a “closed door” policy. 

Said Monnoner; “Of all the places in Gov- 
ernment where open transaction of business 
should be scrupulously adhered to, it's Con- 


“As everyone knows, we do most of our 
work in committees. The business of legis- 
lating on the floor is only a small part of our 
job. For Congress through its committees to 
set a pattern of secrecy would tend to make 
this insidious pattern spread throughout 
Government.” 

Monroney said he wasn't for a moment 
implying that this trend in Congress has de- 
veloped solely under the new Republican 
leadership. He said it had also been growing 
in recent years of Democratic ascendancy. 

The Oklahoma Democrat sald framers of 
the 1946 act recognized that committees must 
go into executive session to mark up bills, 
vote on testimony, and even to consider cer- 
tain security matters, such as atomic-energy 
developments. 

“We pfovided that the committee could 
order an executive session by a majority 
vote.“ he said. 

“The intent of Congress, as I understood 
it, was that all committee meetings would be 
open to the maximum extent possible. It 
was my understanding that committees 
would be required to take a separate vote in 
order to hold an executive session. I am sure 
this has not been followed.” 

Citing efforts of a free press to eliminate 
blocks in the flow of information from the 
Government to the public, MONRONEY 
stressed: 

“Here in Congress of all places, we ought 
to be in a position to insist on the various 
governmental agencies making their opera- 
tions known and providing full information 
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to the public. But judging by these statis- 
tics, the example we set is a poor one.” 

Here is Congressional Quarterly's tabula- 
tion of open and closed committee hearings. 
It does not include House appropriations or 
conference committee meetings, virtually all 
of which are executive; meetings held outside 
Washington, or meetings since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress August 2. 


Unclas-| Totals 


Closed wille 


Open 


House 942 ss | 8 1.380 

Senate, 704 461 24 1,180 

Joint. A 2 47 2 11 
Totals. ......-- 1, 068 | 892 | 


a 2, 040 


A breakdown of these 892 closed meetings 
by subject revealed that 518 were legisla- 
tive, 122 were on nominations (all in the 
Senate), 73 were organizational, and 240 
were general, including probes. Only 29 
were on undetermined subjects. 

Congressional Quarterly added to the 
closed-door total an estimated 465 executive 
meetings of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This hiked the overall closed doors 
figure to 1,357, or 44 percent of 3,105. 

The count did not break down the num- 
ber of closed and open sessions held by each 
individual legislative committee. Obviously 
some leaned heavily toward secrecy while 
some were comparatively open forums, 
What the totals showed was the average for 
all committees in both Houses. 

Only a handful of committees Issued de- 
tailed statistics on their own operations. 
Among these was Senator Joserpn R. Mc- 
Carrny’s Senate Investigations Subcom- 
mittee. 

A staff summary of its 1953 activities listed 
70 public and 123 closed-door hearings. Tes- 
tifying in open session were 208 witnesses, 
while 320 were heard in secret. This com- 
pared with 20 public and 6 closed hearings 
in 1952, according to the staff report. Of 
48 witnesses heard in 1952, only 9 went be- 
fore the subcommittee behind closed doors. 


Anniversary of Cardinal Mindszenty 
Sentencing Reminds Us That All Free- 
doms Are in Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mrs, FRANCES P. BOLTON, Mr. 
Speaker, we in America must remind our- 
selves constantly of the pattern of ag- 
gression taken by the Communist con- 
spiracy all over the world. Just as in- 
dividual Communists are guided by a 
tight formula of behavior toward the 
end of dominating the world, so are in- 
dividual acts of international commu- 
nism not separate moves but part of an 
8 pattern to stamp out all opposi- 

on, 

The menace of communism was em- 
phasized by the brutality of its attacks on 
the Roman Catholic Church. But it was 
not just freedom of religion in Commu- 
nist nations that perished. With it went 
freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of petition and freedom 
of speech. Only last week the Red- 
dominated government of Guatemala 
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gave us a graphic example of that pat- 
tern. Besides expelling 2 American 
newsmen, it ousted a Franciscan mis- 
sionary, the Reverend Sebastian Buc- 
cellato. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, today, the fifth an- 
niversary of the life imprisonment of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the Primate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Hungary, we 
shall do well to review the pattern of 
events and remember that with the ad- 
vance of the Red tide, all human free- 
doms are in jeopardy. é 

In 1948 when the Communists of Hun- 
gary had consolidated their position, and 
had virtually eliminated all political, 
economic and social groups opposed to 
them, they moved into another arena 
the ideological and spiritual sphere. 
They hoped that, their success in this 
arena would crown their firm hold over 
the populace of Hungary. In this phase 
of their struggle for supremacy, godless 
Communists were face to face with a de- 
vout people. And the Catholic people, 
always guided in the ways of God by 
their devoted and dauntless leaders, 
were no easy prey to Communist bland- 
ishments and brutalities. The clergy as 
well as the people were subjected to 
sorts of cruelties; their freedom of move* 
ment was restricted; their activities were 
brought under surveillance and rigidly 
circumscribed; the religious press was 
muzzled, and freedom of speech became 
a thing of the past. Parochial schools 
were taken over by the Government an 
their properties were confiscated. Re- 
ligious publications were banned, and 
many courageous clergymen were im- 
prisoned or liquidated. 

During all this time the Primate of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Hungary 
was displaying indomitable courage in 
condemning all these moves made bY 
civil authorities. In his sermons he was 
exposing the villainy and brutality of the 
secret police. His was a defiant voice 
and the Government sought ways of si* 
lencing him. Finally, on the night of 
December 26, 1948, 16 secret agents 
the Government surrounded his offic 
residence, arrested him on charges o 
antistate activity, and led him to prison- 
A few days later when the news of this 
startling event was revealed to the out- 
side world, peoples in western demot“ 
racies were stunned, Protest meetings 
were held in many countries condem: 
this arbitrary act of the Hungarian Gov” 
ernment; our Acting Secretary of State 
Robert Lovett branded this act as ® 
“sickening sham.” ‘These protests 
condemnations, however, did not save thé 
cardinal from prison. On February 3 of 
the following year he was tried and ac 
cused of espionage, treason, and black 
market activities, It was reported ofi- 
cially that the cardinal admitted the 
charges and confessed his guilt, 

On February 4, 1949, Great Britain and 
the United States officially protested 
the Hungarian Government beca 
representatives from their Governmen 
were not allowed to be present at the 
proceedings. 

The appearance of the cardinal at V9" 
rious stages of the trial indicated quite 
conclusively that he had been “brain” 
washed.” ‘The result was a confession bÝ 
the cardinal, 


y a 
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i February 8, 1949—5 years ago to- 


fy Cardinal Mindszenty was found 
y of treason, espionage, and currency 
proe s and he was sentenced to life im- 
8 ument. 
eee that fateful day, this humble 
c 3 of the church, this stanch 
Ted Dion of human freedom, has car- 
brute r. his fight against tyranny and 
Non force from his prison in some un- 
marki. corner in Hungary. On this day, 
ng the fifth year of his life im- 
nment, we pay tribute to him for his 
raseous defiance of evil forces and for 
championing supreme ideals. 
letter week President Eisenhower, in a 
tion ¢ the United Catholic Organiza- 
zenty or the Freeing of Cardinal Minds- 


. stated: 
this. in the free world have not forgotten 


Minasa ae fifth anniversary of Cardinal 
The unten trial and imprisonment. * * * 
Cardin Nuat nature of the proceedings against 
to the Mindszenty is, of course, well known 
attack American people. They regarded the 

Pine him as a blow sgainst religious 
Attem + un Hungary and an unprincipled 
Luen t to destroy spiritual and moral in- 

$ in that country. 


Cou: 


The Bricker or Similar Amendment Would 


strengthen, Not Weaken, the Constitu- 
n 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
In THe 1 OF MICHIGAN 
OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Sore HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
tion ore the argument that the adop- 
ment ꝛthe Bricker or any other amend- 
®greeme ineffective an executive 
the Co nt unless it has the sanction of 
tition nedess. would weaken the Con- 
Listes, without merit. 
ments of to or reading the argu- 
Bricker dhe opponents of the proposed 
Would tn, Similar amendment, one 
Co ink that a proposal to amend 
it, Onstitution was a move to destroy 
appar absurdity of such an argument is 
10 am When we realize that the first 
Were abo aments, the Bill of Rights, 
Of the Plutelv necessary if the purpose 
efective anding Fathers was to be made 


Pe 

on Fem’ me to read a letter sent out 
for Conuarv 3, 1954, by the Committee 
Mote. ttutional Government, Inc, I 

Wh, 
the Rae greatest statesmen fn history, 
Our ding Fathers, had finished drafting 
naked. «ttution, Benjamin Franklin was 
wereq, * have you given us?“ He an- 
Soon af republic, if you can keep it.” 
theton d President George Wash- 
built now rected that the White House be 
and the Cn the hill but in the valley below, 
dolles bandito placed on the hill to sym- 
branch zt in a republic the legislative 
Policymar ta forever remain the supreme 
Never ng body. 

the Na before on a constitutional issue has 
tome ame Witnessed such a spectacle as 
mbers of Congress making pilgrim- 
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age after pligrimage to the White House to 
have the wording of a substitute for the 
Bricker amendment dictated to them by the 
State Department, 

The Constitution vests exclusively in the 
Congress all the authority and responsibility 
for amendments. It gives to the President 
no function whatever, not even veto power. 
President Eisenhower, himself, recognized 
this, as reported in the minority Judiciary 
report, when he sald that he “did not have to 
make any decision, since the constitutional 
amendment is enacted by two-thirds of each 
House and three-fourths of the States, a pro- 
cedure that ignores the President.” It ts as 
improper for the State Department to misuse 
its office to dominate the action of Congress 
on the Bricker amendment as it would be to 
attempt to pack the Supreme Court. The 
“leftish columnists, commentators, and In- 
ternationalist newspapers, demanding “Presi- 
dential leadership,” have been singing a siren 
song for Executive dictatorship. 

During the last 20 years, the State Depart- 
ment and other branches of the executive 
have acquired enormously swollen powers. 
They control the spending of tens of billions 
of dollars and have charge of several million 
Federal employecs. Misused, these gigantic 
powers can go far toward undermining the 
independence of the Congress and the sover- 
eignty of the States. 

In history, many republics haye perished, 
sometimes by military dictatorship, but gen- 
erally by reason of the erosion of legislative 
power by the executive branch. If the State 
Department, speaking through the White 
House, is now permitted to block an effective 
Bricker amendment, the way will be wide 
open for a future President to establish one- 
man rule by way of treaty law. 

Unicss this unconstitutional interference 
by the State Department with the legislative 
processes !s repulsed, a precedent will be set 
subordinating the Congress to the executive. 
History records what Napoleon did to the 
French Assembly and Hitler to the Reichstag. 

Our Republic stands at the crossroads. 
This may be the final hour for restoring con- 
stitutional balance and reestablishing the 
supremacy of the Constitution over treaty 
law that muy be misused to break down con- 
stitutional liberty in our domestic affairs. 
During the critical days ahead, the United 
States Senate will answer Franklin's ques- 
tion: “A Republic, if you can keep it.“ 


Federal Communications Commission Re- 
quests Amendment of Communications 
Act With Regard to Protest Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 in re- 
gard to protests of grants of instruments 
of authorization without hearing. En- 
actment of this legislation has been re- 
quested by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The reasons for the Com- 
mission’s request are set forth in a letter 
which the Commission addressed on 
January 22, 1954, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In order to 
give the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and all other interested per- 
sons an opportunity to study the Com- 
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mission's arguments in favor of the 
proposed amendment, the letter of the 
Commission is set forth here in full: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Coms ON. 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1954. 
Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: The Commission wishes 
to recommend for the consideration of the 
Congress a proposed amendment to section 
309 (c) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended. A proposed bill is attached as 
an appendix to this letter. The objective 
of the proposed legislation is to clarify the 
so-called protest rule contained in section 
309 (c) which was Incorporated into the 
Communications Act by the Communica- 
tions Act Amendments, 1952 (G6 Stat. 711), 
so as to obviate the use of the new pro- 
cedure as a device for delaying radio station 
grants which are in the public interest while 
at the same time retaining the rule's primary 
objective of providing Interested parties with 
a means by which they may bring to the 
Conimission’s attention bona fide questions 
concerning grants made without hearing. 

Section 309 (c) provides that all authori- 
zations granted without a hearing shall re- 
main subject to protest by any party in in- 
terest for a 30-day period. The protest must 
show that the protestant fs a party in inter- 
est and must specify with particularity the 
facts relied on to sustain the protest. With- 
in 15 days from the date of filing of a pro- 
test, the Commission must determine 
whether the protest meets these require- 
ments. If the Commission so finds, the ap- 
plication involved must be set for hearing 
on the issues specified in the protest as well 
as such additional issues as the Commission 
may prescribe. The protestant has the bur- 
den of proof and the burden of proceeding 
with the evidence on tissues set forth in his 
protest and not specifically adopted by the 
Commission. The Commission is directed to 
expedite protest hearing cases, and the effec- 
tive date of the Commission’s action pro- 
tested is to be postponed until the Commis- 
slon's decision after hearing, unless the par- 
ticular authorization is necessary to the 
maintenance or conduct of an existing sery- 
ice. It should be noted that a bill extending 
the time In which the Commission may act 
on a protest to 30 days, H. R. 4558, has passed 
the House of Representatives and an identi- 
cal bill, S. 1627, has been introduced in the 
Senate. 


The protest rule has resulted in substan- 
tial delays in the construction and operation 
of new television or radio stations authorized 
by the Commission without hearing. For 
any party in interest may file a protest and 
it seems clear, under relevant court decisions, 
that the term “party in interest“ includes 
not only existing stations in the same service 
as the grantee who might be adversely af- 
fected economically by the grant, but also 
stations in other broadcast services who 
might similarly suffer economic injury as a 
result of competition afforded by the new 
stations. Furthermore, if the protestant 
shows himself to be a party in interest and 
details his objections to the grant, the Com- 
mission is required to designate the appli- 
cation involved for hearing: it may not dis- 
pose of the protest on the pleadings, even 
though it would be otherwise possible to 
do so. And finally, since with respect to the 
authorization of new stations there is no 
existing service to be maintained, the Com- 
mission is required to postpone the effec- 
tiveness of the authorization pending any 
such hearing and the decision by the Com- 
mission. The result has been to make pos- 
sible delaying tactics on the part of existing 
licensees or permittees attempting to foro- 
stall competition, And such hearings not 
only delay the effectiveness of the particu- 
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Jar authorization involved but also occupy 
the time and efforts of members of the Com- 
mission's limited staff who could otherwise 
be utilized in connection with other pro- 
ceedings, including necessary hearings in- 
volving competitive television applications. 

In order to obviate these difficulties the 
enclosed proposal would amend section 309 
(c) to make clear that while any party in 
interest could protest a grant of a permit 
made without hearing, such protest would 
not automatically result in staying the effec- 
tiveness of the grant or require a hearing 
regardless of the merits of the claims ad- 
vanced by the protestant. Instead, the pro- 

new language would provide merely 
that within 30 days of the filing of such a 
protest the Commission, upon consideration 
of the protest and any reply thereto, would 
issue a decision either affirming its previous 
grant or suspending its effectiveness and 
designating the application for hearing. 
The proposed revision would also provide that 
the filing of a protest would not operate to 
stay the effective date of the grant unless the 
Commission expressly so ordered. It is be- 
lieved that the revised language would 
achieve the apparent objective of the protest 
rule in affording interested parties an op- 
portunity to bring to the attention of the 
Commission questions about grants made 
without hearing and to obtain a determina- 
tion thereon. At the same time, it would 
avoid the utilization of the protest rule as 
a device for delay on the part of potential 
competitors. 

The Commission, therefore, r 
that section 309 (c) should be ended as 
set forth in the attached proposed bill. The 
submission of this proposal to the Congress 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. If there is any further information 
concerning this matter which the Commis- 
sion can furnish you with, please do not 
hesitate to let us know. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Rose. H. HYDE, 
Chairman. 


ends 


The Urarium-Mining Industry: Defender 
of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the annual ban- 
quet of the Colorado Mining Association 
in Denver, Colo., January 29, 1954: 

No Member of the United States Congress 
could come to Denver without paying respect 
to those two distinguished Americans—your 
Senators from Colorado, GENE MILLIKIN and 
En Jounson. In my case there is special 
reason for commending them to you—they 
have been my valued colleagues on the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
from its inception. The fact of their mem- 
bership on that committce explains rather 
forcefully why the chairman of the commit- 
tee accepted your invitation to speak here 
tonight, 

Although this is not my first trip to Denver, 
it is the first time I have visited with you as 
chairman of the joint committee. Our com- 
mittee is required by law to watch over the 
health and vitality of our national atomic- 
energy program. We accordingly have had 
a long-standing interest in the uranium- 
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mining operations of the Colorado plateau. 
As some of you know, several of our com- 
mittee members have a firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the far-flung uranium-mining ac- 
tivities here on the plateau. It is my hope 
that we will be able to make more of these 
visits in the not distant future. 

You should be warned, I feel, that my only 
on-the-spot acquaintance with the extraction 
of uranium ores has been secured not on 
the Colorado plateau but in South Africa. 
Last fall it was my good fortune to accom- 
pany a delegation of the Raw Materials Sub- 
mittee of the joint committee to the uranium 
mines and processing plants in the Union of 
South Africa. There the extraction of ura- 
nium is very different from the operations 
here on the Colorado plateau. In South 
Africa the recovery of uranium is associated 
with the production of gold—uranium is 
simultaneously Jeached out of the tailings 
of the gold mines. Yet, in spite of the tech- 
nical difference between their processes and 
yours, we found among our South African 
friends—the owners and operators of the 
mines and the governmental] Officials involved 
in the program—the same eagerness to push 
ahead with furnishing raw material for 
America's atomic plants that we have en- 
countered among those of you engaged in 
our domestic uranium pr m. 

Colorado has played an historic part in the 
story of the atom. My scientific friends tell 
me that carnotite from the Colorado plateau 
was one of the two chief sources of radium 
used by Madame Curie in her pioneer studies 
of radioactivity at the end of the last cen- 
tury. You will remember that it was the dis- 
covery of the radioactive properties of ura- 
nium in 1896 which marked the beginning 
of the historic experiments which ultimately 
led to the splitting of the atomic nucleus. 

It is a sad commentary on these troubled 
times that the first carnotite mined in this 
area was devoted solely to advancing pure 
acientific research, whereas today the bulk of 
the uranium ore which flows from the Colo- 
rado plateau to our atomic installations 
eventually emerges in the form of material 
for atomic weapons. For our necessary con- 
centration today on atomic weapons we do 
not need to apologize. The terrible nuclear 
armaments race upon which the world ts now 
embarked is not of our own choosing; it has 
been forced upon us by the refusal of the 
Soviet dictatorship to agree to an effective 
and realistic worldwide program for regulat- 
ing the production of weapons. With heavy 
heart we have been forced to heed the dic- 
tates of elementary prudence and to manu- 
facture the nuclear weapons required for the 
survival of this and like-minded nations. 

On behalf of our national atomic-energy 
program the members of the American min- 
ing industry have been called upon to step 
up the tempo of their efforts to work known 
sources of uranium ore and to discover new 
deposits. Hardly a week goes by, I imagine, 
but that you are not visited with some new 
delegation from Washington urging you to 
do more and to do it faster. The legislative 
group of which I am a member—the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—has been a 
partner to these urgings. Our last formal 
statement on the procurement of uranium 
and thorium raw material, issued a year and 
one-half ago, recommended that “the Atomic 
Energy Commission should rapidly and sub- 
stantially increase uranium and thorium 
production from domestic sources.” This 
same report stated that “the United States 
has such great need for uranium and tho- 
rium that procurement from foreign sources 
should also be rapidly and substantially in- 
creased. Considering the possibility,” our 
report went on, “that foreign ore sources 
might be cut off, considering the Inability 
of our own country to control the time- 
table and the intentions of a potential ene- 
my, and considering the possibility that our 
military will continue to revise upward their 
estimates of minimum weapon needs, the 
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rate of ore procurement should be rapidly 
increased.” 

In my opinion, everything which has hap- 
pened since these recommendations were 
written underscores their wisdom. If we are 
to have the raw materials needed to fuel the 
plants being constructed under our 1950 and 
1952 atomic plant expansion programs, W® 
need all the uranium ore we can get, 
domestic and foreign. 

Here let me express a few thoughts which 
I hope may be heeded by our friends abroad 
who are engaged in supplying uranium fof 
our atomic plants. Among a few such 
friends, I have detected the fear—and it 15 
an honestly held, even if mistaken notion 
that our present program for procuring for 
eign ores Is directed at building up a stock 
pile of raw materials for use in future atomio 
powerplants. Those who entertain such ap- 
prehensions fear that by preempting e 
supplies of uranium ore, our country 
achieve an unfair advantage when wide- 
spread use of atomic power is a reality. Su 
fears, I can state very categorically, are com“ 
pletely without foundation, and it is impor 
tant that this become known. It is a plain 
fact that our foreign ore purchase pr 
is aimed exclusively at acquiring the mate 
rials needed to enlarge our stockpile of at 
and thermonuclear weapons—weapons wb! 
protect not only this Nation but also 
friends abroad. As you in this audienc® 
have good cause to know, we are not hold! 
back on the production of domestic ores in 
order to conserve them for future peacetime 
uses, 

True though these statements are, we have 
the responsibility of demonstrating to out 
friends abroad who provide us with urani 
that we are earnestly trying to meet as 
a portion of present uranium requirement- 
as we can from domestic sources. The bes 
way to make that fact known is for 
Atomic Energy Commission, and for 
American mining industry, to expand F 
the magnitude of their programs for search 
ing out new supplies of domestic ores, There 
is urgent need, moreover, to intensify eve" 
research effort directed at devising 
efficient and more economical ways of 
covering domestic ores, 

I cannot imagine any reasonable person 
disputing the prophesy that during the years 
immediately ahead the level of our deman 
for uranium ores, both domestic and fore é 
will remain at a high level. But what of th 
shape of things to come for the um 
Industry in the decade beginning aa 
1960. Will we then have arrived at the Pol 
where our stockpiles of atomic and hy: 
weapons will be sufficient beyond question 
to satisfy any conceivable military use? W 
peacetime uses of nuclear energy during 
1960's, while growing rapidly, stin not y 
vide a large market for uranium ores? a 
it therefore be that—10 years hen of 
uranium industry is likely to see a period 
slackened demand for its products? ts 

No man should presume to firm judgme? * 
when peering a decade ahead. My own read 
ing of the future, however, says that = 
demand for uranium ores will continue 
be great as far ahead as our eyes can t 
see. I anticipate no period of retrenchme? 
for the uranium industry. As the atomic age 
unfolds in the decades ahead, greater and 
greater uses will be found, which can onlf 
be met by an ever-increasing production 
source material. 

You may ask if this is any more tag 
an expression of faith, I will answer tha 
if so, it is not unressoning faith, woes 
atomic energy is concerned, I am convinti 
that our boldest prophecies concerning od 
coming applications—both for military spe 
peaceful purposes—will be overtaken DY a 
actual course of events, For all the 
achievements recorded up to now in Ban, 
nessing this elemental new force, Iam accor! 
convinced that we are today barely sern sot 
ing the surface in employing nuclear en 
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Poth in defending our lives and enriching 
Uves. 


the ing which has happened so far in 
reingctevelopment of our atomic program 
Orces this conviction, As one proof of 
1546 Contrast the predictions we made in 
concerning military uses of atomic and 
Uses Gen energy with the reality of these 
8 in 1954. 

Steer short years ago we spoke of the 
ang N. mb—In the sense of the Hiroshima 
*Zannki weapons. We thought of atom 
exclusively as city killers. We imag- 
a 8 a few score of these weapons, or 
hundred at the very most, would suf- 

Toda, meet any conceivable military use. 
We speak of an entire family of atomic 
tanos adapted to all types of tactical sit- 


of 
thet short years ago the hydrogen bomb— 


Ing 28 by most of us only as an interest- 
"tories Pic for astounding science fiction 
few m in Sunday magazine supplements. A 
hearts + were convinced in thetr minds and 
built ponat the hydrogen bomb could be 
i = a relatively short period of time, 
howe, J us and the Soviets, Most of us, 
escea i believed otherwise, and we acqui- 
Weapon men active development of this 
Toda Was shelved from 1946 to 1950. 
f min, the harnessing of hydrogen energy 
Purposes is an appalling reality, 
United States and the Soviet 
s Mankind has entered the epoch of 
Struct; nuclear weapons, of bombs whose de- 
tons 5 0 Power is measured in millions of 
Few TNT equivalent, 
dt the fmericans have first-hand knowledge 
dlockb us voc created even by the outmoded 
Which asters of World War II. by bombs 
high eontained only a few tons of ordinary 
drehend osives, How, then, can we com- 
in the human meaning—the meaning 
— of gutted cities. and maimed 
dreds, nop Weapons which may be not hun- 
; — thousands, but millions of times 
ful as the blockbusters of the Sec- 
orld War? 
8 been with me at our Eniwetok 
$ rounds in the Pacific in the fall of 
: en we exploded a thermonuclear de- 
u might have received some under- 
&—but still only a dim understand- 
Our own experience paralleled mine 
al meaning of thermonuclear energy. 
much, we may be sure: The Soviet 
and their military chieftans are not 
Fi enormous military advantages 
y the possession of incontestable 
Cy in nuclear armaments. They are 
every muscle to beat us in the race 
and hydrogen superiority. We 
cy Surrender our incontestable su- 
and we need not if our resolution is 
Mth te unswerving. 
Rt stare he survival of our free institutions 
*Xploit 1 e prudence demands that we 
Which & the maximum the contributions 
Make to omic and hydrogen weapons can 
Our national armed strength. The 
Power, ul. of concentrating on nuclear fire- 
d substituting atomic and hydrogen 
Or conventional armaments wher- 
“ ble, strikes me as compelling and 
—— A single plane, carrying a sin- 
d gy nuclear weapon on a single raid, 
‘ih oe on any target within reach, a 
€structive force exceeding the ex- 
er of all the bombs visited upon 
z and all the occupied nations of 
the combined efforts of the Royal 
and the United States Air Force 
t all the 6 years of World War IL 
Words, a single plane, on a single 
Carry a nuclear payload exceed- 
lostve force all the TNT which we 
allles carried on the more than 2 
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million missions which were flown against 
Europe over a period of 6 years, 

Atomic and hydrogen firepower are not 
only thousands of times more destructive 
than, ordinary explosives; dollar for dollar, 
they are also thousands of times cheaper. 
It is right and proper, therefore, that the 
Presidential budget message submitted to the 
Congress last week give increased emphasis 
to nuclear weapons and to delivery systems 
employing them. The budget message 
correspondingly deemphasizes conventional 
weapons whose military assignments can be 
performed more efficiently and cheaply by 
the use of nuclear firepower. 

To my way of thinking, the meaning of all 
this for the American uranium industry is 
clear: The day when we will have enough 
weapons to satisfy the legitimate needs of 
our Armed Forces is not in sight. Quite apart 
from future peacetime needs for uranium 
and thorium, present and prospective mili- 
tary applications of nuclear energy will by 
themselves assure a continued high level of 
demand for raw materials into the indefi- 
nite future. 

Add to this the requirements for atomic 
fuels which will be created by the peacetime 
atomic powerplants Just now emerging from 
the designers’ drawing boards and you will 
not find it dificult to share my belief that 
the horizons of the uranium industry are 
virtually unlimited. All of us are prone to 
think of the peacetime atom in terms of 
coming promise rather than present reality. 
But in so doing let us not forget that benefi- 
client uses of the atom have already prolonged 
more lives than were destroyed in the com- 
bined bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasski. 
And this is the barest beginning—the best ts 
yet to come. Exactly when the best docs 
come, precisely when the day will arrive on 
which man's genius applies the elemental 
force of nuclear energy exclusively to com- 
bating poverty and disease, is unfortunately 
beyond our own control. That longed-for day 
cannot come until the Kremlin abandons its 
drive for world dominion. Until we secure 
conclusive demonstration of such a change 
of heart among the Soviet rulers we have no 
alternative except to give military uses of the 
atom top priority. Yet this hard and un- 
alterable fact need not deter us, in the mean- 
while, from pushing ahead, as rapidly and 
boldly as we can, toward a practical demon- 
stration of useful power from the atom. 
Neither need the failure of all our past ef- 
forts to halt the onrushing armaments race 
keep us from now trying to work with other 
nations in forwarding peaceful uses of the 
atom In every way this can be done without 
adversely affecting our national security. 

President Eisenhower's masterful -address 
of December 8 before the United Nations 
made this plain. In this address, which I 
deem one of the great state papers of cur 
generation, the President voiced our will- 
ingness to explore with other governments, 
including that the Soviet Union, ways and 
means of merging the skills, and a portion 
of the atomic materials of the individual na- 
tions, in an international Atomic Energy 
Agency, the members of which would launch 
a concerted effort to apply the atom to the 
great and noble task of elevating the dignity 
of man. For all its nobility and desirability, 
this is a program with limited objectives. It 
does not pretend to answer the big problem 
of our time—amassing, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, hideous engines of mass de- 
struction. It does not pose as a substitute 
for the international regulation of nuclear 
weapons and all other armaments as well. 
Its great virtue lies in the fact that it would 
get us started, even if only with a modest 
initial step, along the long road men must 
traverse before the atom is used solely for 
remaking this embattled planet closer to our 
heart's desire, 
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We are now engaged In conversations with 
representatives of the Soviet Government, 
seeking to learn whether the Soviet rulers 
desire to enter into such an international 
atomic pool in good faith. In these talks, I 
hope our patience, even though it has been 
so sorely tired in the past, will be enduring. 
If, through their choosing and not ours, the 
Soviets refuse to become members of this 
proposed international effort, I hope we will 
then proceed to implement President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals independently of the Bov- 
tets, leaving the way open for their entry 
at some future date. 

Atomic and hydrogen bombs do not repre- 
sent the full human meaning of nuclear 
energy. It is not preordained that the stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain will grow higher and higher, 
and that one day atomic ruin will become 
our common lot. In the words of Prefi- 
dent Eisenhower, it is our solemn duty “to 
find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death, but consecrated to his Ure.” It 
would be a shameful betrayal of the funda- 
mentals of our Christian heritage if we were 
for a single instant to beleve that the future 
holds only inevitable disaster. If our wisdom 
is unfaltering, if our prayers are unceasing, 
it is not only my hope—it is my deep convic- 
tion as well—that in God's good time, the 
day will again come when the uranium ores 
of the Colorado platenu will be used exclu- 
sively for penceful purposes and the better- 
ment of mankind, 


Opposition to the Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of two editorials, which 
recently appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal, in opposition to the Bricker 
amendment. Iappend to these editorials 
the text of a telegram which I have just 
received from the president of the na- 
tional board of the Young Women's 
Christian Association, also expressing 


opposition to the Bricker amendment, 


I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of January 30, 
1954] 


TREATY POWER CANNOT OVERRIDE CONSTITU<- 
TION THAT CATx Ir 


Some of the more fanatical backers of 
the Bricker amendment would have it that 
the Founding Fathers were shockingly care- 
less and left the treaty power lying around 
loose for Presidents to play with, unchained 
by the Constitution, unrestrainable by Con- 
gress or court. 

Think how hedged with safeguards it 
actually is. Most complaints hitherto have 
been that the founders were too careful. It 
just isn't plausible after 167 years that we 
must suddenly discover it as a Trojan horse 
about to wreak the destruction of our 
liberties. 

A treaty in the making is first negotiated 

our emissaries, checked at every point by 
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career experts, recommended by the Secre- 
tary of State. Then the President, with his 
awesome weight of responsibility, must 
decide whether to submit it to the Senate. 

Ratification requires a two-thirds vote 
of those present, after committee study and 
hearings. Not for nothing has the Senate 
been nicknamed the “graveyard of treaties.” 
Not conceivably is it going to break out in 
a rash of ratifying bad ones by the bushel— 
even if the Executive should break out in a 
rash of sending them in. 

The Senate may attach reservations. It 
has Innate tenderness, for example, toward 
States’ powers that treaties may affect. Just 
last year, in some treaties providing for ad- 
mission of Americans to certain licensed pro- 
feesions abroad, the Senate insisted that 
reciprocal rights here must depend on the 
license laws of the various States. 

After ratification, more often than not, 
both Houses of Congress must legislate—or 
may refuse, of course—to carry out the 
treaty commitments. Congress also holds 
the purse strings, with which it can limit 
what the executive branch does under 
treaties, 

Still another safeguard is the power of 
Congress, by subsequent conflicting laws, to 
annul treaty provisions. For example, 
some displaced Europeans had come here 
under treaty grants of immunity from our 
military draft. But in 1952 the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act substantially modi- 
fied that immunity. 

Finally there is the Supreme Court, 
Brickerites are fond of saying that it has 
never found a treaty unconstitutional, 
That merely testifies to the proper use of 
the treaty power all there years under all 
the other checks on it. The Court has re- 
viewed many treaties; and has consistently 
made clear that the treaty power cannot 
override the Constitution that created it. 

If there is a weak point in all this armor, 
it is the ratification power by. two-thirds of 
those present. Apparently the founders did 
not expect Senators in wholesale lots to be 
sometimes Inattentive to their most impor- 
tant duties. This does not call for a consti- 
tutional upheaval. A simple new Senate 
rule could remedy it tomorrow, by requiring 
a high quorum and rolicalls on treaty votes, 

Doris Fleeson, a keen Washington reporter, 
sees nothing substantial in the Erickerite 
uproar that cannot be corrected by an alert 
Senate doing its job, It docs seem indeed 
that Senators voting with Barcxrr would be 
ensting a vote of no confidence in them- 
selves. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 2, 
1954] 
Treaties Must Ovraamr Strate Law or You 
Have No Nation 


It is important to understand why Presl- 
dent Eisenhower, stoutly seconded by Sen- 
ator WiLry, is so determined to keep the 
“which” clause, or anything like it, out of 
any amendment that may come out of the 
controversy over treaty power. 

The founders knew that any nation has to 
make treaties touching subjects which, in a 
federal union and in the absence of treaties, 
are reserved for State legislation, So they 
made the Constitution provide that such 
treaties, and acts of Congress giving them 
effect, take precedence over State laws. 

The amendment that Senator Bricker and 
his cohorts bave been trying to put across 
would repeal this rule, by saying: “A trenty 
shall become effective as internal law * * * 
only through legislation [by Congress] which 
would be valid in the absence of a treaty,” 
The Federal Government oould not then in 
good faith make any international commit- 
ments that touched State powers, since it 
would be powerless to make them stick in 
any States that chose to have conflicting 
laws, 
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Ser what this would mean. Treaties are 
bargains, In hundreds of workaday treaties 
we as a Nation obtain guaranties in matters 
affecting our individual citizens abroad. We 
have to make the same guaranties as to for- 
eigners here, 

Extradition treaties, for instance. If we 
want other countries to send back fugitives 
from our justice—usually from our State 
courts—we can't have any of our Btates, at 
their whim, refusing to return the favor. 

A historic example has to do with ducks, 
We don't want all the migratory game birds 
shot in Canada before they would have come 
south, The means for achieving this is a 
treaty, and it obligates us to give the birds 
equal protection here. The only way we can 
do that is to make Federal regulations super- 
sede State ones. 

Americans abroad naturally expect their 
Government to see that they are not dis- 
criminated against in taxation, in the right 
to do business and to buy, sell, and inherit 
property, in the collection of debts and so 
on—all subjects normally in the field of State 
legislation back here, Yet it must all be 
done by treaties, Wont use would they be 
if the Government couldn't keep its end of 
the bargain? 

A network of treaties seeks to suppress the 
world oplum trade. To carry out our part, 
a Federal law forbids anybody to grow opium 
poppies without a Federal license. A State 
did try once to let its residents grow poppies 
under its own regulations. This wouldn’t 
do, of course, 

Brickerites have tried to say that over- 
riding Federal laws on all these subjects 
don't have to depend on the treaty power, 
but would be valid under the commerce“ 
and welfare“ clauses of the Constitution, 
Legal history denies this. In the poppy case 
and many others, after hearing this view, the 
courts still hung their hats on the treaty 
power. 

That Brickerites should suggest such ex- 
pansion of the commerce and welfare powers 
is a most strange way to defend State rights. 
They bump into themselves walking back- 
wardl 


New Yorn, N. Y. February 6, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The national board of the Young Women's 
Christian Association meeting in full session 
this week strongly reaffirmed its opposition 
to any proposed constitutional amendment 
which would restrict the President's treaty- 
making powers. 

Esra Macy 
Mrs. Edward W. Macy, 
President. 


National Policy in the Hydrogen Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the annual National 
Conference of State Commanders and 
Adjutants and members of the executive 


Inc., October 12, 1953: 


committee of the American Legion at 
Indianapolis, 
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Thank you so much for asking me, a non” 
legionnaire, to be with you today. 

I know of no other American organizatio? 
which has fought so long, so successfully 
and for such good reason—to keep this Na- 
tion militarily strong as has the America? 
Legion. You at this gathering, along wit? 
your fellow legtonnalres, have not mere 
read about or heard about war, you have 
known it and experienced it, with all 15 
misery. E 

Your organization, to fts great credi 
never accepted the once-fashionable notion 
that a due and proper iove for our coun of 
patriotism, if you will—was somehow out 
keeping with this 20th century. Nor did y 
ever induige in the folly that weakness ©" 
appeasement would receive any answer ex 
cept their just deserts, The American Logio? 
took the lead in awakening our Nation 
the menace of nazism, just as it was in 
forefront of those warning against the 
tal threat of aggressive Soviet. commun 
and this at a time when too many Amer! th 
still imagined we could do business WI 
Stalin, te 

In certain quarters, it was once a favori an 
pastime to say that the American Leg! 
was made up of scaremongers and saber 
rattlers. If sounding a warning a 
power-mad dictators bent upon world ao” 
minion constitutes scaremongerings, if 
ing for an adequate level of military prey 
paredness represents saber rattling, then 00 
say you can be proud of having been 
these names, 7 ex’ 

Two months ago today, the Soviets ps 
ploded a hydrogen weapon—only 9 mony 
after our own hydrogen test at Eniwe 
last fall, We all knew this would happe? 
sooner or later. But the Soviet hy 
test occurred sooner, a good deal sooner, ee 
most officials in Washington have an act 
pated. So let us acknowledge the í the 
plainly: We still scem to underestimate by 
Sovicts—just as in 1949 we were caught 14 
surprise by Stalin's first atomic bomb. 
achieved his first atomic bomb several yo 
in advance of the most commonly anticipa ay 
date. Indeed, many responsible of 
argued that the Soviets would not ven 
an atomic weapon until 1955 or 1969, or 5108 
later. Nor did our predictions conc veri 
the Soviet hydrogen test represent 8 
creditable record of prognostication. t 

Here is the stark arithmetic of the mo. 
ter: Seven years elapsed between Hiroshi? 
and our own hydrogen test of Inst fol a 
years elapsed between the first RUSS y 
A-bomb that we detected and Moscow's ng 
drogen test, These are not very comf 
statistics. to 

Espionage without doubt contributed 0 
the success of the Kremlin, both in a onl! 
and hydrogen energy. Yet we shall 
delude ourselves if we conclude that iy, 
Soviet achievements have been due ©% ps 
sively, or even primarily, to the revela thë 
of traitors. An atomic program such as ous 
Soviets have in being represent a treme? 
undertaking. On behalf of its atomic 
the Kremlin has mobilized the talents of du. 
ablest scientists, engineers, and adminis ore 
tors in the Soviet Union. There are 
people working in the Russian atomic Ei 
gram than we now have in ours. Prim in- 
in other words, Moscow has mastered the 0 
tricacies of atomic and hydrogen enerel pa 
quickly because Sovict scientists and i 
nicians are good—very good. And wee 
the Sovicts haye progressed with unex 
Speed because they have assigned suprem 
and overriding priority to their project 
the very outset, 10 

Our own hydrogen effort speaking tb? 
terms of a major, concerted attack on ~y. 
problem rather than a serles of research prol 
ects—dates back only to 1950. From un- 
facts we now know, I presume that un 
scale Soviet hydrogen program was 8 gus” 
earlier, perhaps several years earlier. I 
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or ep moreover, that very early in the history 
they «Project, the Soviets: decided that 
ary Would bypass certain of the evolution- 
recy tcp in fission-weapon design and di- 
hydro effort mainly at achieving the 
date Sen weapon at the earliest possible 


mond We ourselves undertaken in 1946 the 
saved es we took in 1950, we might well have 
D 3 or 4 years in bringing our hydrogen 
We wo, to its present stage, and presumably 
Where uld now be much further along than 
It is We actually find ourselves. 

Cleary ot course easy enough to see the past 
Here 5 With the 20/20 vision of hindsight. 
ent et me pay deserved tribute to the pres- 
tion, Mr- man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Cian Lewis Strauss, and his equally dis- 

ed predecessor in that post, Mr. 
in tate ben. At & time when too many of 
of to comprehend the portentous shape 
two meee to come in hydrogen energy, these 
fought u and a few of their scientific advisers 
Way cn get a real hydrogen program under 
might do not like to speculate where we 
been have been today had their counsels 

Ons mored. 

2 final comment on the Soviet test and 
Oming for the long run, this is the most 
Dear, ae point of all. It more and more ap- 
lor at the harnessing of hydrogen energy 

tary uses may be far easier than was 
hydrogen. Supposed a few years ago. If 
only at a Weapons could be manufactured 
might great cost, and with great effort, we 
the Sen ourselves with the notion that 
Weapons oe could manufacture these dreadful 
the real Only in small quantities, But I fear 
Passage facts are quite otherwise. Given the 
Breat a Of enough time, which need not be 
of ud a research and production program 
come to t vigor, I fear that the Soviets may 
but hese not 5 or 10 of these weapons, 
Tao dreds or even thousands. 
ubt that it is either possible or neces- 
determine, with great precision, 
hydrogen n Soviets are now up with us in 
by 1 pa energy, or whether they lag behind 
2 or 3 years. This is a dynamic and 
Teach , Changing field, and any conclusion we 
Row, 'oday may be outmoded 6 months from 
h ut this I say most solemnly: If our 
noeg Ren effort falters, as it must not 
Capacity not, the Soviets have it in their 
clatveiy to outstrip us, and outstrip us de- 
time, „ Within a relatively short period of 
ang hyoreover, even if this danger of atomic 
Tor an frozen attack will not become critical 
Teann ther 2 or 3 years—a conclusion which 
tor . m 
today. 
minimu? we going to do about it? As a 

Feat, on „it is high time that we put to 
anon and for all, any notion that we 
Commu wer the challenge of imperialistic 
Getto armed with weapons of mass 
Philog, On through a  business-as-usual 
Com, Phy. I happen to represent a district 
* of Americans who practice the 
hay, 7 Virtue of thrift. For my own part, I 
ulg z er believed that our Government 
dr hays rd its way to national solvency, 
*conom), I been able to comprehend the new 
la tome cs which argues that public debt 
Yet ho 
tugati: legitimate concern for economy and 


f 

thing ty 
We heed that we cannot afford the programs 
q S to stay alive and free is quite an- 
that ir y. have said before, and I say again, 
rulnatte forced to decide between finan- 
tion and atomic devastation for 
accep, States. I would have no hesitation 
g the former. In truth, however, 
Mie nessa a san dilemma—tiscal ruin or 
Americ, > has been generous to our 
Provides our land is rich beyond measure. 
Sun, d Ne are willing to put an end to a 
and butter” philosophy, provided we 
to forego luxuries for the sake 
tles—and the greatest necessity of 
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all is adequate preparation against war—we 
can and will generate the additional defen- 
sive strength we need to survive, and we can 
do this without going bankrupt in the 
process. 

But we cannot have it coming and going— 
we cannot remain economically solvent and 
militarily secure unless, at the same time, we 
learn to do without certain things which, if 
these were times of lesser national peril, all 
of us would want—and rightly so. Would it 
be desirable to undertake a vast program of 
road construction? Of course it would. 
Would it not be only just to acknowledge 
more generously the sacrifices which Ameri- 
can men and women have made in the de- 
fense of our country? Of course it would. 
Do we need far better public schools than 
we have today? Of course we do. But first 
things must come first. Of what use will our 
better schools be if they are buried in atomic 
rubble? Of what use will our better roads 
be if they lead to leveled and gutted cities? 
National security, as the American Legion 
has warned again and again, must have first 
call upon our dollars, our resources and our 
manpower. National security is a full-time 
job for each and every one of us—not merely 
for our elected leaders and for our men in 
uniform—but equally for those who provide 
the sinews of economic and military 
strength, scientists, engineers, manage- 
ment, labor. 

As a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I have spent not a little time in 
studying military budgets and require- 
ments—and I have yet to see any which did 
not contain some fat, some programs which 
could be eliminated or reduced without Im- 
pairing our military strength. So I cannot 
go along with those who regard all budget 
pruning as synonomous with weakening us 
militarily. Yet, even when all possible econ- 
omles have been effected, it still costs a 
certain minimum amount of money to man- 
ufacture a tank or a jet bomber or an atomic 
weapon. There still remains a hard core of 
defense spending with which we can tamper 
only at our peril. 

I can assure you that this administration 
does not intend to decrease our real military 
strength; it intends to improve it, Our 
Armed Forces today are leaner but more 
effective than they were 2 years ago; 2 years 
from now they will be in still better shape. 

But, as the Department of Defense itself 
would be the first to agree, our existing con- 
tinental defenses—our defenses in depth 
against enemy atomic and hydrogen attack 
from the air or from the sea—are not now 
nearly as strong as they might be nor as 
they should be. Steps to improve them are 
already under way but should be pressed 
with greater vigor. 

When I speak of continental defense, I am 
not thinking simply of more radar stations 
and more fighters to intercept existing types 
of enemy planes. I am concerned also about 
combating the offense weapons of the fu- 
ture—the supersonic planes and guided mis- 
siles that are even today on the drawing 
boards. Our research and development ef- 
fort on defensive measures must keep in 
stride with, or even surpass if humanly pos- 
sible, the Soviet effort to develop the offense 
weapons of tomorrow. 

Today, no one foresees the possibility of 
achieving 100-percent success, or anything 
near it, in detecting and intercepting enemy 
bomber fleets, But neither, 20 years ago, did 
anyone, except a few visionaries, foresee the 
military applications of atomic and hydrogen 
energy. The plain truth, I think, is that we 
are not yet in a position to predict exactly 
what level of defense we might achieve, or 
what might lie ahead on the scientific and 
technical horizons, given a much greater 
and bolder research and development pro- 
gram. 3 

I am of course not an expert in these 
matters, but I am deeply impressed by the 
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—and largely unexpected re- 
sults of research in military applications of 
the atom. Though no one can be sure, I 
believe that given a vigorous enough effort, 
we might multiply our present ability to 
intercept enemy planes threefold or fourfold, 
though not without great cost and not by 
the day after tomorrow. 

National defense involves a question of 
balance—a highly complicated question of 
what portion of our military dollar should 
go to bolstering our continental defenses and 
what portion to increasing our offensive ca- 
pacity to retaliate against an enemy. Cer- 
tainly, defensive measures must never detract 
from our ability to strike back. All military - 
history shows that wars are ultimately won or 
prevented by the ability to carry the battle 
to the homeland of the foe. But just as the 
apparent dilemma of either atomic ruin or 
financial ruin is not inevitable, so also is it 
a mistake to think that we face an either- 
or choice in deciding between better conți- 
nental defenses and atomic and hydrogen 
striking power even more devastating than 
we possess today. We can have both, if we 
are willing to make the necessary sacrifices, 

We must assume—and the history of our 
country gives us good reason to assume— 
that the American people are ready and will- 
ing to shoulder the financial burden of nec- 
essary defense measures—if they fully appre- 
ciate why these sacrifices are necessary. We 
must assume that once they are fully aware, 
as I fear they are not now aware, of the 
magnitude of our peril, they will measure up 
to`it. We have underestimated the Rus- 
sians in the past; we dare not do so 
But equally, let us be sure we do not under- 
estimate the American people. This democ- 
racy of ours cannot function unless its citi- 
zenry has confidence and faith In Its elected 
officials; neither can it function unless these 
officials have equal confidence and faith in 
the every day men and women who make up 
our beloved land. The people deserve no 
less, and they will accept no less. 

No American knows this better than Presl- 
dent Eisenhower. He intends to give the 
people the information and the facts they 
need to prepare against atomic and hydrogen 
disaster. 

Reasonable men can entertain reasonable 
differences of opinion concerning exactly 
what the public should know. Is it prudent 
statesmanship, for instance, to publish the 
approximate size of our atomic stockpile? 
Along with the President and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, I think 
not. The American people have no use for 
such information, whereas, it might greatly 
profit our enemies. Should the people re- 
ceive more information on the explosive 
power and destructive effects of the possible 
types of atomic and hydrogen weapons the 
Soviets might launch against our cities? I 
believe they should. Without such informa- 
tion, I simply do not see how they can under- 
take appropriate civil defense preparation. 

Yet in our deep and understandable con- 
cern over Soviet atomic and hydrogen prog- 
ress, let us not forget that we have a nuclear 
stockpile of our own—a stockpile already suf- 
ficient to infilct devastating reprisal on any 
aggressor who dares attempt a nuclear Pearl 
Harbor against our cities. We Americans can 
be deeply thankful to the men and women, 
most of whom work in anonymity, who have 
brought our atomic enterprise to its present 
stage of vigor and magnitude. 

But Is our existing atomic and hydrogen 
effort big enough and bold enough to answer 
the challenge of the hour? My own reply is 


no. 

Looking back over the history of our pro- 
grams for both the conventional A-bomb and 
hydrogen weapons, it is now easy to see where 
we were short-sighted and tardy in enlarging 
the scope of our efforts. There is a moral 
to be drawn here—a moral we should heed 
as we now face the historic issues confront- 
ing us because of hydrogen energy. 
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I am not sure that any of us—and here I 
include myself—have as yet grasped the full 
and terrible meaning of hydrogen energy for 
both defensive and offensive warfare. 

I do not think we are now seizing every last 
opportunity to augment our defensive 
strength with the greatest possible amount 
of hydrogen fire power at the earliest possible 
date. 

I do not think that most of ts yet ac- 
cept what I believe is probably inevitable 
that in time the hydrogen bomb will come 
to be the primary nuclear weapon of both 
the Soviet Union and ourselves, terrible 
though this thought may be. 

I now, therefore, ask for a hydrogen effort 
comparable in scale, dollars, resources, dar- 
ing, and speed to our entire atomic effort of 
World War II. 

It is appalling that I find myself forced 
to recommend this course of action. I hate 
the weapons we have been forced to pro- 
duce, and the still more devastating weapons 
to come. Yet, though it be against our will, 
we are now engaged in an atomic and hydro- 
gen arms race. We have no alternative: but 
to stay ahead—commandingly and incontest- 
ably ahead. 

It should be clear to all of us that even a 
more aggressive continental defense and hy- 
drogen effort is only a portion of the mini- 
mum price of national survival. Our predi- 
cament is shared by other free people in the 
world, and we must strengthen the tics that 
bind us together, Every concerted effort of 
vision, determination, and patience must be 
exerted to make the United Nations a more 
vital and effective instrument of collective 
security. To the best of our ability, we 
must continue our. effort to help others 
eradicate the poverty and misery which 
warp the minds of men and make them easy 
prey for evil philosophy. 

Above all, we must never relax our efforts— 
efforts now extending over 8 years—to regu- 
late the output of conventional, atomic, and 
hydrogen weapons through a just and effec- 
tive system for international control. Al- 
though our earnest efforts on this score have 
been rebuffed again and again by the Soviet 
rulers, we dare not stop trying—since nothing 
short of such a control plan can ever give 
our cities reasonable security against Soviet 
nuclear attack. 

Yet if we are to prevail—as prevail we will 
if we are true to ourselves and to the proph- 
ets and disciples who fourided our civiliza- 
tion—our ultimate reliance must be on those 
Gefenses behind which decent men have 
always shielded themseives in time of stress- 
defenses which lie not in the realm of ma- 
terial things, but in the realm of the spirit- 
ual. 

Indeed, the conflict between Soviet Com- 
Munism and the free world is in its very 
essence a conflict in the spiritual realm. 
There stands Marxism—with its rejection of 
God, of free will, of eternal values, and of 
objective truth. And here stands this civil- 
ization of ours—built squarely upon the fact 
of God. We of this civilization know that 
honor and truth and decency and yalor are 
more real than this hall in which we sit. 
We know that the power of prayer is strong- 
er, far stronger, than any weapon which 
will ever be devised by man. 

In all honesty, however, we must admit to 
this paradox: We—who have been taught 
for more than 5,000 years that man's works 
are puny when measured by God’s—are now 
tempted to believe that more guns and tanks 
and bombs can be themselves ward off dis- 
aster. We—who know that God endowed 
man with the dignity of a free will and the 
ability to shape the future—now sometimes 
adopt the defeatist view that war is in- 
evitable. We should ourselves not need to 
be reminded that what happens 2 or 3 or 5 
years from now depends on what we do to- 
day—upon our folly or upon our wisdom, 
upon our weakness or upon our fortitude. 
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Only one thing is inevitable about the fu- 
ture—man will sow as he reaps. Though we 
may fool ourselves in the short run, we can- 
not flaunt the eternal laws of God in the 
long run. Pride, avarice, and craven con- 
duct—let us not deceive ourselves—will re- 
ceive their just award, as will humility, 
sacrifice, and courage. 

Our task is no less than this—to confront 
the dynamism of an antl-God communism 
with the superior spiritual force of our God- 
Tearing way of life. 

These few remarks of mine have empha- 
sized military applications of nuclear energy. 
Let us take heart in the fact that the ele- 
mental force of atomic and hydrogen 
energy—the force which now both protects 
us and mortally threatens us—can and will 
be harnessed to cure the sick, to help allay. 
human misery, and to elevate the dignity 
of man. Let us never blind ourselves to the 
atom's other side. It can come to mean as 
much for our welfare—and the wellare of 
all free nations—as it has already meant for 
our national security. As people with a 
conscience, I believe that we have a deep and 
solemn duty to share the benefits of peace- 
time nuclear energy with all men of good 
will. 

I close with a thought, a simple thought, 
normally reserved for the privacy of one's 
own conscience, I hope we Americans will 
never forget. or neglect the power of prayer, 
@ positive’ weapon forged in mankind's 
eternal fire of faith, for if we do our plight 
will be hopeless and our omission will be a 
betrayal of our own convictions, 

Those in Government who must grapple 
directly with the crucial issues of national 
defense desire and expect the counsel and 
support of the American Legion. As jn the 
past, I am sure the Legion will rise to its 
greatest heights of responsibility in helping 
provide the defense our country needs. 


We Need Christian Ideals in Training for 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of North Carolina recently has 
been conducting a safety campaign 
against the death and destruction cre- 
ated by driving accidents. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a speech made by Mr. D, C. 
Phillips, of Chapel Hill, N. C. This ap- 
peals to me as being timely advice not 
only to our State but the Nation as a 
whole. We must try in every way to 
lower deaths from automobile accidents, 

Mr. Phillips, a former newspaperman 
and now district representative and 
commercial artist for Universal Match 
Corp. of St. Louis, Mo,, lives at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., where he is an active layman 
in the Baptist Church. Recently, he 
spoke- to the North Carolina Safety 
Council assembled in Raleigh. This ar- 
ticle is the epitome of his address: 

We NEED CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN TRAINING FoR 
SAFETY 
(By D. C. Phillips) 

We are deeply concerned about those who 
fall in the age group of 24 years and under. 
When approximately 80 percent of our fatal 
accidents are coming from this age bracket, 
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we as American citizens must be awakened 
to such a degree that we will have the vis!o™ 
courage, and daring to rise up with a dë 

mination to stop this unnecessary carpet”, 

We stand terrificd today at the reports © 
atrocities coming from Korea. The bar 
baric, brutal treatment our boys havé a 
ceived at the hands.of the Communists 
deplorable, and those responsible should 8 
punished. But let's not overlook the sr 
truth that we are killing more people in © 
own land than were lost In all three wars af 
this generation—World War I, World 
II. and the Korean war. 

Many a person has tried to put his fing 
on the real cause of this slaughter in OU 
land. Some have sald this, and some tha 
But what is actually now happening 1s 
we are reaping the whirlwind of a gen 
tion untrained in habits, manners, cust er 
courtesies, and attitudes, There is no ot 
answer. 

It is hard for us to visualize the massacre 
that is taking place through accidents. ot 
our United States highways alone last e 
38,000 people were killed at the scene of 5 
accidents. An additional 1,350,000 pers? 
were injured in automobile accidents. Ther- 
were 20,000 killed in homes, and over 4 mil 
nion injured in homes. 0 

Here is the picture we must grasp: 1 
grand total from all causes is 96,000 il! 
and 9,600,000 injured—almost double oy 
number of people living in this State. 
of this staggering number of injured este 
will remain crippled and will suffer the 
of their lives. According to national figure 
1 person out of every 1,000 in the age bruck 
of 24 and under will die in an accident 
year and 45 will be critically injured. 88. 

Without counting the value of human umd 
the cost is far above our entire foreign- 
program to other countries. Every 25 cle 
onds someone is Injured in a motor veh! 
tram accident; every 18 minutes someone 
killed; and the property damage adds UP 
$170,000 every hour—day and night. nes 

The road to safety is a long, arduous jet 
and requires patience, diligence, and und. 
standing, as well as preparation and ed 
ing. Our young people should be trae 
thoroughly how to handle those heavy, d st 
gerous machines. They should have at len 
12 1-hour lessons of instruction by of 
responsible person, then several hours 
driving-time under supervision. pt 

Young people should not only be taugi 
the proper manners of the home, but emp aed 
sis should be placed upon their attitu 
toward laws, They should be taught ¥ 
Jaws exist and why they should be respè? ders 
as well as respect for law-enforcement off 

OUR MORAL RESPONSIBILITY nf 

My first responsibility, of course, 1s to "og 
self. I must safeguard and preserve my °C, 
life. Yet I must es a moral resp? ot 
bility for the other fellow. Perhaps I mißt 
be able to operate my car on the highway gt 
à speed of 65 or 70 miles per hour safely. ner 
at this speed I might jeopardize some ©” $ 
person's right, or privilege; or, in making g 
curve at this terrific speed I might frignine 
or frustrate another person so much that 
might run off the road, overturn, an ch 
killed. My car might never have ton sinit 
that car, yet I would be morally respo thinh 
for that death, I have seen such & atuff 
happen 4 times in a quarter of a cen ped 
of driving, and only 1 driver eyen stoP pad 
his car and came back to see what 
happened. 

THE CHANGING WORLD 

Since the automobile was invented 
50 years ago we have seen many, from 
changes. Transportation has changed go 
bicycles, wagons, buggies, and sleighs to hi 1 
speed cars, trains, and powerful airliner ts 
it were possible for our great-grandpar®? 8 
to return to this world they would not eet 
recognize the place they had left only a 
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irate ago. and would be shocked at thia 
menter of the people. 

nien without saying that the times in 

h we live are days of crisis. Men and 

The en are gripped with fear and concern. 

Whole political and social order is in a 

71 utous upheaval. Nothing is as it was. 

5 bg who have lived through the past 

of & century or so have seen many 

Wg ide in our mode of living, and also in 

deas and ideals to which we give alle- 

nearly Changes in modes of life are not 

ta y 50 important as the changes in basic 


too Western civilization has been built 
tian concepts and ideas, but in 
— years these concepts have not only 
been questioned in many quarters, but have 
the q Denly rejected. The discrediting of 
of a5 Commandments, the elimination 
Golden Rule, and the flouting of the 
tples of Jesus as laid down in the Ser- 
reason , he Mount haye been the chief 
Pan for our breakdown in home life. 
arents who no longer hold fast to any 
nothing udard themselves have little ‘or 
Brow ng to transmit to their children who 
Up in a spiritual wilderness with no 
signs or marks to show them the way. 
The OLD HOME CHANGES 
tonal no home—the center of social, educa- 
ti industrial, and even religious activi- 
com — not what it once was. The very 
— exity and specialization of our day al- 
Merly coo Pel the neglect of some things for- 
ities ane tundamental, but the qual- 
Manhood and womanhood must be 
tiny Tved. Upon this rests the future des- 
ot our Nation. 
—— 


bon changes have not lessened the 


ú influence we wield upon our chil- 
from, nor the strong impressions they get 
have pra These are by far greater than we 

es Suspected. Our attitude of re- 
eutorve Ward others, toward laws and law 
Ment officers, toward moral conduct 
thes ore of safety, or our disregard for 


and r 8s, is reproduced by our children 
a Carbo back upon the world In almost 
u copy of ourselves. We mature peo- 


pi 
i must, therefore, retrain ourselves in these 
Why a t rules of human conduct. 

Mal men who appear natural and nor- 
they 8 me potential killers the moment 
that © ter an automobile? The answer to 
mineg o Standing enigma has been deter- 
volved alter a large number of persons in- 
or tho iu accidents were interviewed. Most 
my SA interviewed have felt, “Well, this is 
Am the d; this is my power; I own it. I 
wil,» Master of it and I will exert my own 
drivera, t is the attitude of too many 


an ropet attitudes are more vital to safe 
day ha Operating skill, Most men to- 
Word e misconstrued the meaning of the 


d *r 
W. Teedom." There no f 
tthin the law, re is no freedom save 


PURPOSE OF THE HOME 


rept, Primary purpose of the home is the 
it that ction of life. The Master planned 
Come c aY. Along with the miracle of birth 
bilities s immutable laws and responsi- 
rr ma we cannot evade. The home 
© Institution of society. Yet, it 
Ameri’ than that. It is the citadel of our 
threats democracy, That fortress is being 
it ned, and it is up to us to safeguard 
The Closely than ever. 
unn e! secret of safety lies within the 
becomes 3 home, Only when the home 
som ety conscious and begins doing 
Prope ing about it will our situation im- 
ale Many of our larger industries have 
dagen oz cus and are now carrying their mës- 
In Safety into the homes of the workers. 
ang time when many have lost their heads 
and e homes, when moral, intellectual, 
the a iritual values are being destroyed, and 
vine and eternal values are being 
May we hold Tast to the Christian 
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virtues in homemaking, the right moral 
standards of conduct, and right moral ideas 
and ideals, 

WHAT DO WE WANT FOR OUR CHILDREN? 


We strive hard and make real sacrifices to 
give our children vocational education. We 
lean backward in an effort to improve their 
social aplomb. We want them to live In a 
peaceful world; we also want for them se- 
curity and happiness. How is this achieved, 
and are we actually helping them to reach 
these goals? What are the essentials? What 
is the difference that matters? Are we giv- 
ing them the only basis for building an Inte- 
grated personality? 

We want our children trained to meet a 
world that is not always friendly. We hope 
they will know how to meet the skeptic and 
the cynic. Then we must give them some 
straight truths with which to fight, 

The question of religious ideas is too often 
left to the child when he is too young to 
understand all that ts involved. We do not 
leave the decision about medicine or diet to 
the child, but see to it that these are ad- 
ministered properly. We parents often rob 
our children of their rightful inheritance by 
the let-alone method. The child must be 
shown a way of solving the problems with 
which life will confront him in later years, 

The home lays the foundation of the hab- 
its, manners, customs, ideals, attitudes, and 
personality traits which are absorbed by the 
child. It has been estimated that the home 
is responsible for 60 percent of the training 
of the child. Neither the day school nor the 
Sunday school can accomplish very much 
without full cooperation of the parents. We 
should go with our children to church and 
Sunday school, and then help them under- 
stand the teachings they hear there. I sub- 
mit, It is not fair to let any child grow up 
in this world without knowing who Christ 
is, what He teaches, and His influence on 
the world, 


Japanese Labor at 11 Cents an Hour, 
Hong Kong Labor at 7 Cents an Hour, 
Invade United States and Flatten an 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the free 
traders and the trade, not aiders ought 
to feel real proud of the contribution 
they have made to the flattening of this 
Nation's knit-glove industry and its 
workers. 

If the objective of these starry-eyed, 
free-trading geniuses is to establish a 
common economy under a world govern- 
ment and drop the American standard of 
living to that of the Asiatics they ought 
to have the decency to say so. 

The following gives a hint as to what 
is happening to just one comparatively 
small industry in this country: 

THE AMERICAN Kxrr-Gtovx INDUSTRY'S Ficntr 
AGAINST ORIENTAL IMPORTS 

(By Lester Stern, president, American Knit 

b Handwear Association, Inc.) 

American knit-glove manufacturers have 
had a hot fight on their hands for 6 years 
now. It is resumption of the fight which 
was waged before World War II, and 1954 
may prove to be the anticipated year of do- 
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cision. The decision may boost this small 
industry to national prominence—in spite of 
its size—because the decision will involve a 
question of national foreign-trade policy. 

For over 20 years this small industry has 
been engaged in a contest with importers 
for the American market. Low foreign-wage 
rates have always given the importer an un- 
fair advantage. Tariff rates have proven no 
deterrent to import volume. 

A Presidential proclamation, setting the 
American selling price as the basis of valua- 
tion on one category of gloves, in 1936, proved 
ineffectual because the importers immedi- 
ately circumvented the order. 

One naturally questions how an industry 
could survive such competition, The answer 
may logically be found in political moves 
which always bear such an unpredictable 
relationship to economic trends. 

The early 1930's, the consumer boycott of 
German goods, stayed the flood from Ger- 
many. A like boycott of Japanese merchan- 
dise cut off what grew to be a deluge from 
Japan in the late 1930's, when the Japanese 
manipulated their shipments through occu- 
pied China, The Chinese influx was stopped 
by the war, 

In 1948 the anticipated resumption of Jap- 
anese wool-glove imports began when 34,000 
dozen were landed and total imports 
amounted to 46,000 dozen, By 1952, Jap- 
anese imports reached the all-time high of 
750,000 dozen; and the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong added 75,000 dozen to the oriental 
total. Italy topped the European market 
for an all-time high of 72,000 dozen for that 
country, and total imports amounted to 921,- 
000 dozen for the year. 

The picture worsened In 1953 when, in 

e first 10 months, imports had already 
exceeded 1 million dozen pairs, more im- 
ports in 10 months than any entire year in 
history. 

Concomitant with the rise in imports in 
1952 and 1953, Government contracts ema- 
nating from the Korean activity dwindled, 
until today the Government business doesn't 
amount to enough to keep 1 of our 23 manu- 
facturers busy. 

While the complete figures for 1953 domes- 
tic production have not yet been tabulated, 
we may easily dramatize the severity of our 
competition by setting forth the figures on 
imports and domestic civilian production in 
the table which follows. It can be seen 
that in 1952 we shared the civilian market 
on almost an equal basis with imports and 
may expect the final figures for 1953 to show 
that, for the first time in our long compe- 
tition, the major share of our market has 
been lost to the Importers. 

To round out the picture, we surveyed 
employment in the industry and found that 
the 17 largest producers had only 1,464 total 
employees working in November 1953, com- 
pared to 3,344 employees in November 1952, 
a drop of 56 percent. 

While the figures are not in yet for De- 
cember, we know that unemployment in- 
creased because of the number of firms that 
were completely shut down, some for the first 
time in history; while others have closed 
their doors and offered their machinery for 
sale. The record will show that such firms 
were not “war babies,” but firms which were 
well established in the industry. 

This industry expects to file for escape 
clause relief as soon as our statistics are 
complete for 1953. In line with the asso- 
clatlon's conservative policy of basing its 
Government presentations on a core of hard 
fact, as evidenced by statistical data, our 
brief on the subject, when filed with the 
Tariff Commission and released to the press, 
will substantiate a clear-cut illustration of 
the direct effect of displacement of American 
labor by competing Imports. 

The facts of our case will be revealed at 
a time this spring when the issue of the 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and the future foreign policy of the 
United States is deliberated in Congress. 
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We take heart from the change in public 
thinking. The free-trade tide of propa- 
ganda was at its full a little over a year ago. 
It has since ebbed. The public was gen- 
erally indifferent to imports in the buyers’ 
market of the last 12 years or more, but ap- 
parently has now awakened to the unfair- 
ness of pitting high labor standards here 
against those abroad, 

More segments of responsible industry and 
labor are coming forward each week to sup- 
port the position of American labor. We 
take heart in the statements of such eminent 
thinkers as Bernard Baruch, Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, President John L. Lewis, of 
the United Mine Workers, and the testimony 
of the CIO before the Randall Commission. 

This industry is not now, nor has it ever 
been, against foreign trade; nor could it 
ever be, depending, as it does, upon imports 
for a substantial percentage of its basic raw 
material. At no time have we ever proposed 
or supported measures to eliminate tmport 
competition. Ours has been a defensive 
effort to preserve a reasonable share of the 
market for the product of our labor, and to 
assure the military an American source of 
supply for vitally needed gloves and inserts 
in time of war. 

It can be demonstrated that gloves are 
manufactured at the rate of 11 cents an 
hour in Japan and 7 cents an hour in Hong 
Kong, according to United States Depart- 
ment of Labor figures. It is obvious that 
our labor rates are far in excess of the 75 
cents an hour minimum set by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for domestic manufac- 
turers. 

When it is realized that every dozen pairs 
of gloves manufactured abroad and sold here 
deprives American labor of an opportunity 
to manufacture the same dozen pairs, the 
Question to be decided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment this year concerns the necessary 
steps it is willing to take, if any, to offset 
such wage inequities. It was the purpose 
of the Tariff Act to equalize the difference 
between the costs of production here and 
abroad, and it is within the present power 
of our Government to establish quotas, in- 
crease tariff rates, and to set the American 
selling price as the basis of valuation, or to 
use a combination of these measures in order 
to protect the product of American labor. 

We trust that the policy to be set this year 
will be consistent. with the statement of 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks, who said in 
part before the National Foreign Tarde Con- 
vention in New York during November: “I 
am willing for American industry to face the 
competition of any industry anywhere with 
respect to all save the labor factor. I am 
not, however, willing to have American in- 
dustry compete at the expense of the stand- 
ard of living of American labor.” 

We trust that the policy to be evolved this 
year will be such as to encourage the con- 
tinuance of this segment of the textile in- 
dustry in the United States. 


United States market, wool gloves and 
mittens, seamless knit 
——U— ——— öꝗ26 


Imports Domestic Imports 
for con- | civilian | Total |percont- 
sumi» | produc- | market | age of 
tion ! ton aà market 
| | Percent 
6A, 886, 1. 271. 7 1, 338, M3 5 
37, 4% 1, 430, 446) J. 417, tet 2 
14. 4% 1,118,679) 1, 133, 10% 1 
45, l. 088) 1, 128 411 4 
A 024) 1,178, 712 1,498,741 21 
TIN S67) 1. 112 210 1, 831,077 29 
T WSI) 82,0, 1, r, 47 47 
921,475, 1,023, 648) 1, O45, 021 47 
se ee | Eene (7) (2) 


1U, S. Department of Commerce, 

3 Koports to Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commer. 

3 Imports for 10 months. 

4 Domestic production for 11 months, 
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Atomic Power Development and 
Legislative Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxconp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Conference 
of Industrial Uses of Atomic Energy, 
sponsored by the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 19, 1953: 

At the outset let me assure you that I 
find it very pleasing, and a matter of some 
personal pride, that the government of my 
own State has had the vision and the inl- 
tiative to organize this conference pertain- 
ing to industrial use of atomic energy which, 
I am sure, will be productive of beneficial 
results. Commissioner Keller and the De- 
partment of Commerce of New York State 
are to be complimented for thelr enterprise 
in making the necessary arrangements for 
this conference. As a resident of New York 
State, I may be pardoned an expression of 
justifiable pride in my State government 
and voice my pleasure in being in a position 
to participate in the conference by a brief 
discussion of some of the legislative prob- 
lems pertaining to industrial use of atomic 
energy. 

It is not a matter of great surprise to you, 
I am sure, to be told that the use of atomic 
energy by private persons, or organizations, 
is strictly and rigidly circumscribed by the 
basic atomic energy law enacted 7 years 
ago. Even the possession of fissionable ma- 
terials is made unlawful, as is the owner- 
ship of plants and industrial properties 
which produce or use these fissionable ma- 
terials. With the weapon development of 
atomic energy, we have come to realize more 
and more the possibilities of using this same 
energy for nonweapon and peacetime pur- 
poses and with this progress of weapon de- 
velopment and Its revelation of peacetime 
uses, we find that the current limitations 
in the law appear to be more and more re- 
strictive, and to that extent, both a deterrent 
and discouragement to private enterprise. 
Today it is against the law for any person, 
or group, to do anything which requires the 
use of uranium ore or fissionablie material 
except under and by virtue of a contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, as the rep- 
resentative of the Government. Of course, 
there has been a widespread and extremely 
beneficial use of some of the byproducts of 
fissionable material and atomic energy. such 
as the radioisotope and radiation sources. 
But the actual use of the fisslonable material 
itself by private enterprise, or private in- 
dustry, does not exist. 

It must be recognized, I think, by any re- 
sponsible person famillar with various as- 
pects of our Armed Forces and their arma- 
ment that fissionable material, the source of 
atomic energy, is the very heart of our na- 
tional security program. Our progress in 
weapon development for the past 5 years 
makes this fact even more true today than 
when the atomic law was written in 1946, 
There now does exist, however, a very vital 
fact, which did not exist 7 years ago. Then 
it had been demonstrated that ours was 
the only country in possession of the atomic 
bomb. This is no longer true. We have 
neither a monopoly on the weapon, nor on 
the knowledge and capacity to produce it, 
If atomic energy was vital to our national 
security in 1946, when we were the sole 
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possessors of that kind of weapon, it is im- 
measurably more vital to our national se 
curity today when we know that at least one 
hostile nation is in possession of them. 

all times our first consideration in matters 
pertaining to atomic energy must be the 
requirements for our national defense 
national security. 

It is time, I feel, that we should give seri- 
ous consideration to determining whetbef 
the provisions of the law and the rules an 
regulations made pursuant to the law are 


‘adequate for today’s requirements. 


atomic and thermonuclear weapons the only 
significant contributions to our defens? 
which the atom can make? I think not- 

Atomic propulsion for submarines, war- 
ships, and is coming within 
grasp; atomic power for our remote mil! 
bases, the continental defense network, dls- 
aster areas, and the high-cost regional de- 
velopment is on the drawing boards; an 
radioisotopes and radiation sources are 
ready showing the way to better ind 
materials and processes. 

Not only must the laws governing atomi? 
energy activities impose security safeguard! 
eo as to delay Soviet progress, they must 
also encourage and promote rapid develop” 
ment of all atomic energy applications in 
order to strengthen our security, our ec 
nomic welfare, and our continued hig” 
standard of living. We must always bear 
mind that by creating rigid security safe” 
guards in order to prevent our enemy 
obtaining helpful information we, at the 
same time, render it more difficult for o 
own scientists and our friendly nations 
progress as effectively and rapidly as tbey 
otherwise might. The balance between 
curity by concealment and security of 
achievement must reflect fully the needs 
our time. That balance is a constan 
changing one. The Jaw may occasionally 
have to be adjusted to insure that we do n 
forego atomic benefits in the mistaken 
lief that secrecy can forever delay the 
ress of our competitiors. 

There have been some statements fro™ 
industry representatives which that 
additional progress can be made if the proper 
incentives are written into the atom’ 
Energy Act. These suggestions warrant ouf 
attention. If industry can contribute more 
it should have an opportunity to do s50- 
expect to sponsor legislation in the nest 
session of Congress to allow just that. — 
me review some of the problems which n 
to be explored if such legislation is 0 
succeed t 


First on the list is the right of privat? 
individuals and groups to possess fissionablt 
material in quantities sufficient to go abou 
the business of developing its Industria 
uses. In those cases where atomic reac 
are involved, this means at least weapon 
quantities of material. You cannot o t 
a reactor of any substantial size. withou* 
having the right to possess or use such quan) 
tities. But is outright ownership n 
Might not leasing arrangements be satis” 
factory? Is the fact of legal title to fislo 
able material significant? The answer, 
my mind, seems to be no. But definitio® 
of the leasing conditions are very com yn 
The lessee not only must have the right 
possess the material; he must also be free 7 
use it in legitimate pursuits. When fission 
able material is put to work, it begins 1 
change. Some is irrevocably destroyed; n? 
materials are created; some new material, 
have peculiar military value; other new ma“ 
terials are highly toxic and dangerous. 

The problems of accounting for the 
terial are enormous no matter whether +e 
material is owned by the Government or pe 
individuals. In either case, records mus 
kept and the Government be in 
of information which shows at all to 
Where fissionable material is located, and tp 

15 


_ What use it is being put. The question 


ownership versus license of the material 
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sel insurmountable. Certainly, in any 
ha t, the Government must at all times 


ve the paramount ri 
ght of use by way of 
— if a decision is made to allow 
cou 15 Ownership. Such a recapture right 
be exercised either because of viola- 


nen regulations or because of military 


Now, if a man 
2 has the right to possess 
19 e e material in sufficient quantities 
have 8 things with it, he must also 
Plants pe richt to develop and construct 
in which to do those things. Other- 
the 8 is no point to his possession of 
not al), l. The law as it now stands does 
either OW anyone eyen to own plants which 
Sa Weapon quantities or which can 
8 them. If private venture capital Is 
the lew oe Opportunity to build such plants, 
ident ee be changed. We are all con- 
energy in t the eyolution of the atomic 
Useful dustry will prove such plants to be 
But ear Profitable to our whole society. 
firsthand it must be possible to find out at 
The what these plants can actually do. 
tts plan emission has. recently announced 
Brees io Lopo uani to resolution of the Con- 
uiid a 60,000-kilowatt atomic power 
ce in Order to develop a body of experi- 
Industrigh = Operation of such plants for 
Seems use. Until the law is changed, it 
Govern ately that anyone other than the 
ent can or will carry out such a 
This conclusion was reached by the 
in part fun itte last summer and accounts 


under za the congressional authorization 
rage ch the Commission is now pro- 
Provide Purpose of this project is to 


Progress of initial and essential step in the 
a shirt atomie- power development pend- 
of financial sponsorship from one 
55 Purely from Governmental funds 
More which may come from private 
Public 85 Perhaps a combination of both 
that in Private funds. I earnestly hope 
Joining astry will seek ways and means of 
pedis the Commission in this and 
ans jects in this interim period. 
20 as to vaen we are able to revise the law 
there ja mel private ownership of plants, 
. ot other problems opened to 
that urate investors must haye assurance 
Plants v. fissionable material to operate the 
long enop, continue to be available at least 
i nationen to recover their investment, 
terial be pa Security demands that the ma- 
Quite peo captured for military use, it seems 
be able to able that the Investors should 
85 an and obtain the unrecovered 
» fee] po Oei investment. Some, though 
ver th t they should also be able to 
able © profits which they had reason- 
Owners ey tion of making. Should the 
Position adin Unlimited freedom in their dis- 
How an byproducts and waste products? 
Cize acre industry be free to exer- 
drerating Judgment in the cycling and 
being sub aspects of the plants without 
in the acted to an unlimited veto power 
to mmission? When we get right 
dustry resse. how much freedom does in- 
iven —-tklulre and how much can it be 
Gunz h ae inte consideration national 
z and safety, an motion 
Tae eneral welfare? 3 
Polvea in Just a few of the problems in- 
dust the Plant ownership aspect of 
en is ndr ticipation. Finding the an- 
be tine going to be ensy, but we do 
„an nl mater how good the law may 
ucal Atenehtened. and fearless, and prac- 
Spe Energy Commission is a re- 
we have „e highest order. In my opinion, 
Ang & Commission. 
Workeg 35 assuming all these things can be 
2 5 there remains the patent prob- 
de ge public investment in atomic 
velopment has provided a great 
leg 
Vertment 


finan 


E 


Owledge, There is very real con- 
Private investors make small in- 
add a little bit to this knowledge, 
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and then gain an exclusive position with pat- 
ent protection. But this sort of thing hap- 
pens every day of our lives when some inven- 
tor Is able to capitalize upon some minor 
but ingenious adaption of an invention which 
has become public property through the 
lapse of time. Of course, the benefits from 
public investment must be available to 
everyone. There can be no atomic giveaway 
and no private atomic monopoly allowed to 
grow. Yet private investors have every right 
to expect some return for whatever success- 
ful effort they do expend. Compulsory pat- 
ent licensing is anathema to American indus- 
try. Our hearings last June and July 
strongly suggest that we will spend many 
hours seeking a solution to this problem. 
If our objective is to revise the atomic law 
in such a fashion as to not only adequately 
protect our national security at all times, 
but also to arouse and attract private invest- 
ment and activity into the peacetime possi- 
bilities of this field, an objective which I 
personally approve, then we must remember 
that to the extent that we circumscribe and 
put limitations upon the patentability of 
improvements we, to that same extent, dis- 
courage investors from searching for the 
improvements. Our present patent system 
has worked admirably throughout our his- 
tory and produced untold benefits to our 
welfare and economy. I see nothing in the 
atomic aspect which should cause us to apply 
a drastically different patent process, assum- 
ing at all times, of course, that national 
security requirements will be met, 

Through all of these problems runs the 
assumption that a private atomic energy 
industry is desirable and can be brought Into 
being without endangering the public health 
and safety. I bave recently raised the ques- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission 
whether the Fedcral statutes at present are 
adequate in this field of public health and 
safety: if not, can they be made adequate? 
On the other hand, is this a field of legisla- 
tion in which the States will have exclusive 
constitutional jurisdiction? If so, it will 
require that some effort be expended toward 
preparation and adoption of a uniform law 
in the field of health and safety of atomic 
energy for all the States to follow. It is 
essential that we provide from the outset a 
maximum of uniformity tf industry is to 
know where it stands at all times and ali the 
people are to have confidence that their 
health and safety are protected by every 
possible means. 

I have spoken of some of the legislative 
probleme of ownership of fissionable mate- 
rials, production and processing plants, pat- 
ents, and health and safety. The answers to 
these questions will not be easy to find. I 
personally have extended an invitation to all 
interested associations and individuals to 
submit to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy any concrete legislative recommenda- 
tions they may have in mind, In this con- 
nection it will be of interest to you, I am 
gure, to study the forthcoming recommenda- 
tions of the American Bar Association, rep- 
resenting a study of this fleld made by a 
special panel under the chairmanship of E. 
Blythe Stason, Dean of the University of 
Michigan Law School. I shall lock forward 
to learning these recommendations when 
they are published in the next day or so. 

Successful though our Goyernment mo- 
nopoly has been in the production of atomic 
armaments, we need the broader benefits 
from atomic energy which are too diverse, 
too closely woven into the industrial fabric 
of our Nation to permit their development 
solely at taxpayer expense. I think that 
Commissioner Murray summed it up well 
several weeks ago when he said; “I know of 
no better way of “missing the boat” on these 
as yet unknown uses of atomic energy than 
to have Government administrators or cost- 
plus contractors alone trying to dream them 
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up.” We need the ideas, the energies, and 
the resources of all of American industry if 
atomic energy is to make its maximum con- 
tribution to our security, our freedom, and 
our well-being, It is our job in Congress to 
make this maximum contribution come 
about just as soon as possible, a task which 
cannot be effectively performed without the 
enlightened and insistent support of the 
public generally. Conferences such as this 
are conducive to an interested and enlight- 
ened public opinion. 
T again compliment you. 


The Ohio Valley Is Fast Becoming a Great 
Industrial Section 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


or oHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, soon 
after the close of the Revoluntionary 
War, there began a movement of people 
toward the settlement of the West. The 
Ordinance of 1787 set up what was then 
known as the Northwest Territory, and 
soon thereafter the hardy pioneers pro- 
ceeded to migrate to the great West. 
The first settlements were made in south- 
ern Ohio. Marietta, Chillicothe, and 
Gallipolis were, in that order, the first 
settlements. - Marietta was founded in 
ete re oe in 1769—and Gallipolis 
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The great river in that section had for 
Many years been named Ohio by the 
Indians, The name Ohio in the Indian 
language means “beautiful river.” 

The pioneers moved into Ohio with 
great hopes and in great numbers. In 
15 years there were 40,000 pioneers living 
in Ohio. Ohio was admitted into the 
Unicn in 1803. 

The Ohio River and the Ohio Valley 
have offered many encouragements to 
people and to industry. A few years ago 
one of the great industries of the coun- 
try caused a survey to be made so as to 
ascertain where, east of the Mississippi 
River, electric power could be produced 
and distributed most economically and 
most advantageously. This survey indi- 
cated that there was no doubt but that 
this distinction should go to the Ohio 
Valley. 

In response to this survey there has 
been a tremendous development in the 
manufacture of electric power in south- 
ern Ohio in the past 4 or 5 years. These 
developments are continuing, and as a 
result the Government is building an 
atomic energy plant in that section, 
Many other smaller industries are com- 
ing into that section. 

For a few years I and a number of 
other men and organizations have been 
promoting the location of an airfield in 
that section. The city of Portsmouth, 
near which the Government's great 
atomic plant is located, has been press- 
ing, vigorously, for Federal aid in the 
construction of an airport. We have 
shown the great increase in big Govern- 
ment business and other businesses in 
our section. We have also shown that 
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the people of the city of Portsmouth, be- 
eving that the Government would ex- 
tend some aid to this airport program, 
issued bonds in the sum of $400,000. This 
would be an ample contribution on the 
part of the people. The city of Ports- 
mouth felt that this would be proof of 
their faith in this project. 

Other people of that section of the 
State, not only the people of Portsmouth, 
have done their best to convince the 
proper Government officials and congres- 
sional committees of the necessity for 
this airport, still the money raised by the 
city of Portsmouth from this bond issue 
is reposing in the Portsmouth banks, and 
the bonds are drawing interest in the 
hands of those who own them. 

This airport should be built. I hope 
the proper Government officials and the 
proper congressional officials willl do 
what should be done under the condi- 
tions. As present there is no airport 
within about 100 miles, and there are 
many Government officials interested in 
the millions of dollars the Government 
is spending in that section of the country. 
The airplane is an accepted method of 
travel, and while this airport will be to 
the advantage of the people of that sec- 
tion it will be of great and immediate 
advantage to the hundreds of Govern- 
ment officials, engineers, and employees 
who will be coming and going into that 
section. 

I hope the people of southern Ohio will 
keep up their fight for this airport—they 
deserve consideration, I shall continue 
my efforts in this just cause. 

Will the Government officials and the 
Congress tell the people of Portsmouth 
that the $400,000 which they have on 
deposit in the banks will avail them noth- 
ing, and that these fine people must go 
on paying interest on the bonds which 
were sold on the market several months 
ago? 


Foreign Policy Is Paramount Issue Before 
the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long contended that no issue before the 
American people even begins to compare 
in importance with what this Govern- 
ment adopts as a matter of foreign 
policy. 

Every life and every home in this 
country is affected, directly or indirectly, 
by foreign policy. It affects debt, taxes, 
and draft calls—every facet of our live- 
hood. 

It affects the great United States basic 
industry of agriculture, and for that 
nay I refer you to the following èdi- 

al: 


FEDERAL Farm Potter 
(By Tom Linder, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, State of Georgia) 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson are undertaking to force 
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through Congress a new policy for American 
agriculture. 

The history of good times and bad times, 
prosperity and depression, low prices and 
high prices, and the general welfare of this 
country haye depended upon whether or not 
the farmers were prosperous or whether they 
were in financial distress. 

This being true, what is said here is of 
just as great importance to bankers, business 
and professional men, to industrial workers, 
white-collar workers, and Federal and State 
employees as It ls to the farmers themselves. 


FLEXISLE PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Benson advocate 
what they refer to as flexible price supports 
on certain farm products, Actually the 
term ‘flexible’ as used by these distin- 
guished gentlemen is misleading. 

Present price supports are flexible. This 
is true because price supports on basic crops 
are now 90 percent of parity. We must re- 
member that parity itself is flexible because 
parity is fixed by the prices of industrial 
products which the farmer buys. When 
these industriel products rise in price, the 
perity rises with them. When these indus- 
trial products go down in price, parity goes 
down with them. The 90 percent price sup- 
port of course means 90 percent of the prices 
of these industrial products and is flexible 
and changing at all times. Each month the 
Secretary of Agriculture issues a notice stat- 
ing what parity is on each of the farm crops 
for that particular month. All of these 
things being true, it naturally follows that 
when Mr. Eisenhower and Mr, Benson adyo- 
cate a flexible support price, they are biding 
something behind the word “flexible.” What 
they are advocating is not a flexible price 
support. What they are asking is that of- 
ficials in Washington be given arbitrary 
power to raise or. lower price supports at 
will. This amounts to a totalitarian idea of 
economic control. 


WHITHER GOEST THOU? 


Almost every day we see where someone 
has been asked the question: “Are you a 
Communist or have you been a Communist?” 
Reduced to “cornfield” English, that question 
means, Ig your allegiance to the United 
States or is your allegiance to a foreign 
government? That is a proper question 
and one that no good American should 
find difficulty in answering. Every good 
American should be proud to stand up and 
say "I am an American, I believe in Amer- 
len's Constitution and its flag. I am willing 
to fight in its defense. I hold no allegiance 
to any fing of any country or any combina- 
tion of countries other than the Stars and 
Stripes of America.” Anyone who hesitates 
to answer that simple question is unworthy 
of being called an American. 

By the same token, all public officials, 
whether executive, legislative, or judicial, 
should be equally emphatic in word and 
in action that their allegiance is to the 
United States and that their sole interest as 
public officials Is the welfare of the people 
of the United States, 

If Congress will apply the same rule to 
themselves that they apply to one suspected 
of being a Communist, most of our agricul- 
tural problem will disappear. 

Most agricultural problems in this coun- 
try stem from our foreign policy. It is Im- 
possible to have a sound foreign policy for 
the long pull it that policy contravenes or 
destroys a prosperous American agriculture. 
It is likewise impossible to have à sound 
agricultural policy for the long pull unless 
we have a sound foreign policy. 

For 20 years, from 1934 to 1954, the foreign 
policy of the State Department and the do- 
mestic policy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been in vital conflict with each 
other. 

Through the expenditure of taxpayers" 
money we have developed Federal aid for the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, State de- 
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partments of agriculture, colleges of agricul- 
ture, experiment stations, extension 1 

and other agricultural agencies. Under the 
impetus of American initiative, 

and mechanical invention, the cotton“ 
fields, with their millions of happy workers 
have produced fiber, food, and feed beyon 
the wildest dream of two generations 28° 
In the Middle West, the fields of corn and 
the waving expanses of wheat and other 
grains have shone in the summer sun and 
grain elevators, flour mills, and feed mills 
haye employed hundreds of thousands; 107 
cal and transcontinental railroads 
necessary and were built for the transports* 
tion and distribution of the products of the 
farms. Cattle of all kind, swine, poultry: 
eggs, and dairy products helped to give 
American people the highest standard of 
food of any people on earth. The frult t 
from Okeechobee to British Columbia and 
from. Plymouth Rock to Long Beach fur 
nished American people with a year-rou 
supply of health-giying and prosperity” 
producing products of the orchard and grov® 
while the garden of America expanded int? 
an immense commerce of fresh vegetables 
melons, and berries, the like of which t 
world had never seen. American cities an 
industries of all kinds grew to be objec’ 
of world envy because of the fruits of 
soll and because of the robust physique. 
untrammeled minds, the limitless enersy* 
and self-reliance of the sons and daugh 

of the land who came to cast their lot and 
find their fortunes in these centers of 
tional life. 

Human experience has shown that it # 
relatively easy to build and to acquire. It 8 
much more difficult to keep what we have ser 
quired and to maintain what we have pullt 

As America prospered and grew, great con 
centration of wealth in the hands of a fen 
began to ralse its ugly head. Men of 
and unbridled wealth began to cast covetous 
eyes across the sea. The money they invest 
ed in the continents and isles of the eart? 
were profits gained from American farmers 
American workers, American profession 
people, and American businessmen. 7 
having gained these enormous amounts 
money, these greedy barons of the money baf 
lost all sense of patriotism and came to å 
upon the peoples of all nations, races, an 
tongues as fair prey from whom to gain = r 
more mountains of gold, still more miles 
land, and, of course, still more power over 
rulers, legislative bodies, public officials, and 
educational systems. 

With their billions they have been able @ 
prostitute men who are supposed to be 2 
entists and have them proclaim that ma 
himself is but a creature of evolution from 
lower forms of life. They have had such sol t 
entists to deny that God created difere”? 
races of man. By endowments to Instit 
tions of higher learning, they have filled © 
minds of a generation of American oolles® 
students with their false doctrines of politi 
cal, social, and economic fallacies. 
more gold they have succeeded in leading 
astray @ great many churchmen, ca af 
them to desert the Holy Scripture except 
a cloak for their activities in political, eln 
and racial propaganda campaigns, All ti 
was done to create a fertile field in the mind? 
of men of different races and of diff 
nations in which to sow the seed of a 
empire to be controlled by the moneybage og 
these international bankers, merchants, 
financiers, 

All of these facts have been set out, ingots 
as this article is concerned, for the purpost 
of enabling us to understand the pres?” 
policy in Washington as it relates to forels® 
affairs and to American agriculture, 

WORLD ECONOMIC LEVEL of 

The foreign and agricultural policies as 
the national administration for 20 years “ig 
been designed to reduce the whole world 14 
a common economic level. The one 
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kate, Way to obtain this result is through 
te national trade and the importation 
la Countries of high economic level cheap 
lore and production of cheap labor from 
ign countries. This flow of cheap labor 
5 unprepared, many of them in- 
thie le of becoming good Americans, and 
flow of merchandise produced by cheap 
5 in foreign countries is being increased 
be panded month by month as the years 
of ae This inflow of agricultural products 
1 kinds was intended to and does create 
lorce surpluses. These surpluses in turn 
redu the American farmer continually to 
in 3 his operation and production. This 
a urn forces large numbers of people to 
don the farm and move to town. 
Same these things are part and parcel of the 
Breat overall plan for a world empire, 
trolled 1 by an international army con- 
ied 5 government which is 
mited Nations Organization. 
— 7 intelligent person ought to be able to 
Prod. t importation of foreign industrial 
to the will reduce the American laborer 
ance economic level of laborers in the bal- 
able het the world. He should likewise be 
Cultura see that the importation of agri- 
fact Products, whether raw or in manu- 
can pe form, will finally reduce the Ameri- 
Fic to the same economic level as 
TS in the balance of the world. By 
be ree Ordinary business people should 
Wealth to see that the great accumulation of 
ts a a of international AER 
great chain operations 
— the Nation will finally drive 
man ondependent merchant and business- 
2 Out of business. 
18 NOW TIME TO LOOK AT THE BIG SHOW 


in W. eat ments and debates now going on 


Wa ington of subsidies, St. Lawrence 
ete wey, oil rights, the Taft-Hartley bill, 
cerned but a sideshow. They are con- 
si With questions which fade into in- 
g er by the side of the great ques- 
Tree Ps Whether America shall survive as a 
8 Republic or whether 

only one of the pawns in 

kovera aas of oe internationalists and world- 
Prop vocates who but parrot the 

Sanda of international moneybags. 


Development of Atomic Energy for Public 
and Commercial Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


iy OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ke Monday, February 8, 1954 


Velo, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
ato ment of information concerning 
in energy has been one of the most 
tu 1 epochs of modern times. Un- 
atomie © Months ago we looked upon 
Might be ey. only as something that 
tibilit used in war with great destruc- 
ize . But we are now coming to real- 
energy great possibilities of atomic 
Ness the field of domestic useful- 


has bably no part of the United States 
atomie me to appreciate these great 
thao erey developments any more 

the ho at part of the country that I have 
of tie a to repreesnt in the Congress 
azo thonited States. Several months 
Which © Atomic Energy Commission, 
the cone’ Federal law is directly under 
trol of the Congress of the United 
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States, entered upon a tremendous 
atomic energy construction program in 
southern Ohio. This program is now 
well on its way, and is considered as one 
of the most wonderful programs of our 
time. The initial building program will 
cost the Government about $1,200,000,- 
000. There will be several kindred pro- 
grams that will operate with the main 
project, and these will also cost many 
millions, most of which will be furnished 
by private capital. 

Fifteen power-producing companies 
have joined their finances together and 
are building two of the largest electric 
power plants in the country. The total 
production of these two plants is to be 
consumed by the atomic-energy plant 
to which I have referred. 

Now that the Government has proved 
that atomic energy can be produced, the 
Congress and the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
I am a member, are looking forward to 
the time when atomic energy will be pro- 
duced and used for domestic purposes. 
Automobiles no doubt will be operated by 
atomic energy. Homes no doubt will be 
heated by atomic energy. In order that 
this phase of atomic energy might have 
a fair chance to develop the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Congress are 
planning to encourage private industry 
to enter the field of production and dis- 
tribution. The Commission has invited 
those private industries that are equipped 
to enter this field to present the Com- 
mission with plans as to what they are 
able and willing to do toward the fur- 
thering of this great program to make 
atomic energy useful. It is understood 
that already several of these groups are 
prepared to submit their plans and the 
Commission will soon be ready to con- 
sider them. 

It is the belief that as soon as these 
plans are approved a plant will be con- 
structed somewhere in close proximity 
to the present atomic-energy plants. 
The people of southern Ohio have been 
advancing the advantages offered by our 
own section. We feel that the wonder- 
ful showing made in the construction of 
the mammoth atomic-energy plant, and 
the two great electric power plants in 
southern Ohio will convince the Atomic 
Energy Commission that southern Ohio 
will be the ideal place for this new plant 
that will make atomic energy useful for 
domestic purposes. There are a number 
of desirable locations that can be se- 
cured in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 


Unemployment in My Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been receiving a con- 
tinuous flow of letters from people em- 
ployed in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, lo- 
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cated in the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent. They are 
complaining about the curtailment of 
work and the dismissal of employees. 
Last April the Naval Clothing Factory 
was closed and some 1,200 families lost 
their means of a livelihood. In Janu- 
ary of this year the Naval Supply Facil- 
ities was transferred from Brooklyn to a 
depot elsewhere and another 700 em- 
ployees lost their jobs. A great number 
of these employees are constituents liv- 
ing in my congressional district, and the 
sad part of the story is that they repre- 
sent a huge group of disabled veterans 
and widows of veterans. 

In looking into this very serious mat- 
ter, which is adversely affecting the wel- 
fare of my constituents, I learned that a 
further reduction in employment at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard will take place dur- 
ing the latter half of fiscal 1954—which 
means by June 30 of this year. The new 
reduction may affect perhaps another 700 
employees and will bring down total em- 
ployment at the Brooklyn Navy Yard to 
a low of 17,500. 

By way of comparison, it is worth re- 
calling that in the summer of 1952 em- 
ployment at the yard was over 20,000. 
Thus, within a relatively brief period of 
time, more than 2,500 workers at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and nearly 2,000 
employees at other naval establishments 
in the area will have lost their jobs— 
making a total of 4,500 who have been 
directly affected by these layoffs. 

Those who still retain their jobs are 
worried about the future. Naturally, 
morale cannot be too high under such 
circumstances, and the whole economy of 
this particular area in Brooklyn is be- 
ginning to show signs of economic strain, 

In recent weeks the flow of such mail 
from my district is becoming increasing- 
ly heavy. Worry is gradually giving way 
to bitterness, as more and more join the 
ranks of the riffed“ and the unem- 
ployed. People, who for many years had 
performed their duties faithfully and en- 
joyed a certain degree of economic se- 
curity, suddenly are driven out of their 
jobs and are forced on the relief rolls. 
They cannot understand how it is pos- 
sible for our Government to “economize” 
and for our Nation to gain economically 
when whole families become destitute 
and must resort to charitable aid. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
failed these people miserably. I do not 
pretend to know the extent of unemploy- 
ment in our country today—some say it 
reaches 2 million, others claim it is 3 
million or more—but this I do know: the 
confidence which the American people 
have had in our economy during the 
past two decades has been thoroughly 
shaken, if not totally destroyed. It will 
require prompt and forceful action to re- 
gain that confidence, but thus far I fail 
to note any effort in that direction, 

While the administration is still sitting 
back taking no measures to deal with 
this snowballing unemployment situa- 
tion, the problem is assuming serious di- 
mensions in our local communities. In 
my district, the effects of the situation 
are becoming more noticeable with each 
passing day. Not only is the growing un- 
employment affecting the workers and 
their families directly involved, but also 
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those who live in constant fear of an ap- 
proaching layoff, and it is also having a 
telling effect on the storekeeper, the 
small-business man, and the manufac- 
turer whose volume of business is shrink- 
ing. In short, the whole community 
suffers because of this most infectious 


disease. 

What is the Government going to do 
about these people? Does it have any 
plans to cope with this situation, or is it 
willing to simply let them proceed to the 
nearest relief agency? Is the Govern- 
ment going to continue blindly down the 
path of false economy, or will it adopt 
the necessary provisions to prevent eco- 
nomic chaos? 

Mr. Speaker, these are danger spots 
and warnings which should not go un- 
heeded. Perhaps we should be thankful 
that this situation is being brought to 
our attention while it is still time to do 
something concrete about it. Today we 
can still prevent a calamity, tomorrow 
may be too late. 


The Lost Cause in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
well-considered and informative article 
of conditions in Indochina of grave con- 
cern, appearing in the Washington Star 
of February 6, 1954, and written by the 
able and objective commentator Con- 
stantine Brown. 

When we consider the promises made 
by President Eisenhower a year ago and 
the hopes he raised in the minds of our 
people about the use of Chiang Kai- 
shek's forces, there is naturally consid- 
erable disappointment that nothing has 
materialized. 

The American people are entitled to 
an answer. 

The article follows: 

Tue LOST CAUSE IN InpocHINA—In THE END, 
Russia WILLE Lixety CONTROL VITAL GATE- 
ways From Paciric TO INDIAN OCEAN; Is 
CHIANG THE ANSWER? 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The unfavorable political-military news 
from Indochina seems to worry the Pentagon 
and State Department more than it worries 
responsible authorities in Paris. 

By and large, the French regard the nearly 
8-year-old campaign against the Viet Minh 
as lost. They would be willing to pull out 
thelr forces if some vague prestige-saving 
device could be found so that France does 
not lose face In north Africa. 

For more than a year we have footed most 
of the bills for the Indochina war. Last year 
we gave France more than $500 millions and 
are prepared to spend more this year. Our 
interest is not to keep Indochina as a French 
colony but to prevent the Reds from estab- 
lishing themselves in one of the most vital 
positions In southeast Asia. 

Indochina and adjacent Burma and Siam 
are the rice bowl of Asia, There is no doubt 
that once the Communists establish them- 
selves in Vietnam there will be no hope for 
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the continued Independence of its two neigh- 
bors in the west. There will also be little 
chance left for the British to remain in 
Malaya. Thus the U, S. S. R. would control 
the strategic gateways from the Pacific to 
the Indian Ocean. 

Our French friends fully understand the 
situation. They turn to us and say: “What 
can we do? We have fought and bled for 
nearly 8 years with no result. The enemy 
was at one time elusive. Hence we could 
not obtain a decisive victory. Now he has 
strong support from Communist China. His 
military strategy is conducted by men from 
Peiping and Moscow, By spending lavish 
sums and taking advantage of certain con- 
ditions in Vietnam he has infiltrated local 
governments and he also has been able to 
subvert many elementa of the young Viet- 
nam army. The recent mass desertions 
prove this amply. France has enough prob- 
lems at home and in north Africa and is no 
longer in a position to continue a war which 
offers neither glory nor gain to the French 
people.” 

We are stymied by these logical arguments. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that 
mere financial and technological help will 
not be sufficient in Indochina, unless the 
French troops succeed in winning a spec- 
tacular victory over those of Ho Chi Minh, 
The chances for such an achievement are 
about 100 to 1, The proposition of last fall 
that we send American naval units and 
bombers to Indochina is not likely to pro- 
duce a victory: It would merely prolong the 
guerilla warfare and further tire the restless 
Vietnam and French troops, 

There have been rumors recently that 
we may send two divisions—probably those 
which are being withdrawn from Korea—to 
strengthen the effectives and the morale of 
the French and Vietnam forces. It ts 
doubtful that the administration will take 
such a step. This for several reasons: (1) 
It would give an excellent chance to the 
Chinese Communists to pour openly 10 
times as many divisions across the borders 
into Indochina. (2) There are grave doubts 
that the Congress and American public opin- 
ion would indorse an extension. of the war 
while there is the present status quo in 
Korea. (3) It would shatter the economy 
plans of the administration. 

Once we engage two divisions in Southeast 
Asia there is no telling how many more 
would be necessary to obtain a final victory 
against the combined Chinese-Viet Minh 
forces. A major war on the Asiatic main- 
land is considered a possibility by our mill- 
tary. But as in the past the enemy must 
take the Initiative. 

In some quarters the possibility of letting 
the Chinese Nationalists loose in “harassing 
operations” against their Communist ene- 
mies is considered as having some merit, 
Chiang Kai-shek has some 30 well-trained 
divisions equipped with modern weapons. 
According to American civilians and military 
men who have visited Formosa, the morale 
and spirit of these troops is good. Pro- 
vided with the necessary logistic means, the 
Nationalists could reconquer the large is- 
land of Hainan in the Gulf of Tonkin. This 
island was lost to the Communists in 1949 
during the debacle of the Nationalist forces. 
It serves today as an important base whence 
supplies and other kinds of assistance are 
sent to the Viet Minhs. Chiang's armies also 
have the capability to start major raids from 
Hainan—if they capture it—and from For- 
mosa itself against southern China. 

The difficulties which the Peiping regime 
finds itself in today make it probable that 
the same masses—including fighting men— 
who went over eagerly to the Communists 
between 1947 and 1949 would turn against 
their present rulers. The promises made in 
those days by the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers that China would become another Garden 
of Eden under Communist rule have proved 
the opposite, 
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In any event, there ls nothing the West 
can lose by permitting Chlang's forces to 
measure themselves against the Communists 
in raids and major skirmishes. If the only 
objective achieved is to relieve the 
in Indochina the attempt would be well 
worthwhile, 


Inspection of Cuban Agriculture and 
Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1938, 95 
amended and extended, the producing 
areas which provide our sugar are al- 
lotted quotas. In 1953 the respectiv® 
areas supplied approximately the fol- 
lowing proportions of our total sug% 
consumption: Domestic beet 21 percent: 
domestic cane, 6 ½ percent; Hawaii, 
percent; Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
14 percent; Cuba, 33 percent; Philip“ 
pines, 11 percent; other foreign cou?” 
tries, 14% percent. 

The Sugar Act, which has been under 
the jurisdiction of this committee 
its inception, was last extended in 1951. 
The present extension of the law con“ 
tinues to December 31, 1956. 

In carrying out its responsibilities with 
regard to this legislation, the Commit 
on Agriculture is undertaking, during 
this period when extension and revision 
of the act is not immediately before th 
committee, to familiarize itself with the 
conditions and problems incident to pro- 
duction in the various areas. of 

At the invitation of the Government 
Cuba and as the guests of that Gover? 
ment, the committee was able to a 
an inspection of the Cuban sugar indus” 
try and other phases of Cuban agricul 
ture in the period January 23-30, 195% 


Presented herewith for use of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and for the infor 
mation of other Members of the House 
a brief report of that study: 

INSPECTION OF CUBAN AGRICULTURE ap g 
INDUSTRY 

The Sugar Act of 1937, regulating prođu? 
tion of sugar for the American market, nas 
been one of our most successful agricult 56 
programs, It has provided American ©, 
sumers, even during the war years, with $ 
ample supply of sugar at a reasonable 3 
stabilized price level, at times even bel 
world market prices. ik 

At the same time, the act has contribu’ g 
materially to national security by maxis 
possible production of significant quanti 
of sugar within continental United Sta on 
Economically, the stability which opera ore 
of the act has brought to our own ds) 
areas (Puerto Rico and the Virgin Isla™ 
and to our neighboring nation of Cuba 117 
been a most important factor in the grenan 
improved economy of the whole Carib 
area. j 

Financially, the program has operated on 
sistently at a profit. In the 16 years of 
operation it has returned a net profit to d- 
‘Treasury, over and above all expenses ine 05 
ing administration, of approximately 
million, 
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aon law has been amended and extended 
Dass time to time but has continued the 
© concept of providing for production of 
of our sugar supply in continental 
ted States and dividing the total con- 
bgp of this country between our do- 
torical Producing areas and our other his- 
has 86 of supply. The legislation 
of th n consistently under the jurisdiction 
e Committee on Agriculture. 
at wh latest extension of the act was in 1951, 
‘ hich time it was extended with minor 
tore Ses through 1956. It is unlikely, there- 
before ust there will be any sugar legislation 
the 'h Congress this year, In the course of 
act tha ngs on the 1951 extension of the 
it wO committee indicated the hope that 
uld be able to visit each of the major 
up 1 “Producing areas before the act came 
OF eee again and familiarize 
Re rations Ria aii. arf with production in 
Comm ormity with that intention, a sub- 
and {tee visited Hawall in the fall of 1952 
sug ares Several days inspecting the Hawaii 
1953 a roduction industry. In the spring of 
Mittes swlority of the members of the com- 
ang l Puerto Rico at the invitation 
ment Ge of the Puerto Rican Govern- 
. d obtained much valuable firsthand 
Island's tion on the place of sugar in that 
connec economy and some of the problems 
During with its industry. 
committee © last week in January 1954 the 
tention Carried out the third step of its 
Sugar- to familiarize itself with the 
the Producing areas with an inspection of 
2 sugar- producing industry. The 
because s visit to Cuba was possible only 
or Cuba’. the invitation of the Government 
rip since the committee obviously is 
a detai position to invite itself to make 
another ed inspection of the industry of 
The inne nation. 
Was ex Vitation of the Cuban Government 
Ambassad ed to the committee by the Cuban 
and was Or to Washington on July 13, 1953, 
tee in ey, accepted by the commit- 
committes wave sessfon on July 17. A sub- 
Cuban Was appointed to work with the 
Ments Am or in perfecting arrange- 
trip — the trip. 
As ts Paid by the Government of Cuba, 
ings Customary in the case of field hear- 
Culture trips of the Committee on Agri- 
invited’ representatives of the press were 
the me to accompany the committee, and 
Were fee and inspection trips in Cuba 
the Unites covered by reporters both from 
States and Habana. 
January eet harvest in Cuba starts about 
to 4 p7 15 and is normally completed in 3 
Tor the ths. It was impossible, therefore, 
the reces mittee to make its visit during 
Milis in of Con and see the sugar 
tion tri Operations. The date of the inspec- 
it wa, > Was set, therefore, at a time when 
Opera icipated that the mills would be 
a auon and that the legislative situ- 
trom Wana permit members to be away 
The t n for a few days. 
mitten Owing brief summary of the com- 
Bive sone ne to the Republic of Cuba will 
Ondu idea of the scope of the studies 
On 27 by the committee: 
aty: 93 W VAL in Habana Saturday, Janu- 
Daviz, ert committee was met by Chester 
Embassy gugar economist of the American 
Shier of in Habana; Jobn Johnston, the 
duecter ur point 4 program in Cuba; and the 
Debartnet experiment stations of the Cuban 
tador S of Agriculture. The Ambas- 
the ened Mr. Davis and Mr. Johnston 
dun a committee for the duration of its stay 
and 
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B 


were a valuable source of informa- 
Interpretations. 


ing ttee was also fortunate in hav- 
Residen ie membership Dr. Fernos-Isean, 
Commissioner, of Puerto Rico, who 


berg op tiuenvdy ag interpreter when mem- 
e committee were interviewing 
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farmers and others who did not speak 
English readily. ` 

At noon Saturday the committee attended 
a luncheon meeting as guests of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of Cuba. In addition to 
the formal statements presented at the 
luncheon, the committee members discussed 
various aspects of Cuban agriculture person- 
ally with the large number of officials of the 
Cuban Department of Agriculture who were 
present. Later Saturday, menrbers attended 
a reception at one of Habana’s oldest news- 
papers El Diario de la Marina, at which com- 
mittee members were able to discuss general 
Cuban business conditions with many of 
the outstanding Cuban and American busi- 
nessmen of Habana. 

Monday, January 25, the committee, ac- 
companied by American Ambassador Gard- 
ner, went first to the Cuban Department of 
State for an official call on the Minister of 
State. Most of the rest of this day was spent 
at the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute in 
a meeting with the members of the institute 
and with the Association of Hacendados, 
the association of the sugar-mill operators. 

Monday evening members of the commit- 
tee were the guests of Gen. Fulgencio Batista 
at a reception and buffet supper at the Pres- 
ident’s palace. Committee members had an 
unparalleled opportunity during the infor- 
mal 3 hours spent at the presidential pal- 
ace for personal discussions with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, 

Early Tuesday morning the committee left 
by auto for a Cuban agricultural experiment 
station at Santiago de las Vegas, a few miles 
outside of Habana. This experiment station 
is the headquarters of our point 4 agricul- 
tural program in Cuba and about 1 hour of 
the visit at the experiment station was de- 
voted to a conference with those in charge 
of our point 4 program. The committee 
then inspected the operations connected 
with the growing and production of kenaf 
fiber, which is one of the major objectives 
of our point 4 program in Cuba. Kenaf is 
a rough fiber produced from an annual plant 
which can apparently be adapted with con- 
siderable success for growth in Cuba. It is 
a fiber which can be used readily instead of 
jute for the manufacture of burlap, bagging, 
and similar rough cloth. 

Kenaf seems to hold particular promise 
for production in Cuba for two reasons: a) 
Cuba is a large user of burlap and similar 
jute cloth for sugar bags and tobacco bal- 
ing. Virtually all of this material is now 
imported. (2) Kenat is nornrally harvested 
during the time of year when sugar is not 
being harvested and when there is little or 
no work in the fields for the large number 
of laborers who must be maintained to har- 
yest the sugar crop, Development of the 
kenaf crop would give employment to many 
of these laborers during the off season of 
sugar production. 

On its return to Habana, the committee 
inspected the modern central bank main- 
tained by the Associacion de Colonos, the 
Association of Sugar Growers. The bank is 
operated on a cooperative basis and is simi- 
lar to regional banks for cooperatives and 
production credit associations serving our 
own farmers, It serves as a central source 
of credit for the growers of sugarcane, 

In the large auditorium on the top floor 
of the modern bank building, the committee 
then attended a mass meeting of several 
hundred sugar growers and farmers. The 
statements presented by these Cuban farm- 
ers were similar to the many statements the 
committee has heard from American farm- 
ers during the course of its recent hearings 
throughout the United States, 

Like any American farmers, Cuban sugar 
farmers are faced this year with a sharp re- 
duction in their quotas. Cuban sugar 
quotas have been reduced by about 1,500,000 
acres this year, or about 17 percent of the 
total acreage planted. Like American farm- 
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ers, Cuban producers of sugarcane are also 
caught between lower prices for their crops 
and rising or stationary costs of labor and 
other production expenses. 

Wednesday morning the committee left by 
bus for a 2-day trip into the interior of the 
island southeast of Habana. It was accom- 
panied on the trip by officials of the Cuban 
Department of Agriculture, by the agricul- 
tural and commercial experts of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Habana, and by the directors 
of our point 4 program in Cuba, 

The committee spent all day Wednesday — 
visiting sugar plantations, a raw-sugar mill 
or central.“ and a sugar refinery, 

Although some modern machinery is used 
in handling the cane and transporting it to 
the mills, two-wheeled carts drawn by ox 
teams were still much in evidence in almost 
every field and the actual cutting of the cane 
is still entirely a hand operation. ‘The cane 
cutting requires a labor force of from 500,000 
to 700,000 workers during the 3 to 5 months 
of the cane harvest. The finding of some 
profitable employment for this army of sugar 
workers during the months when they are 
not employed in the cane fields, thus re- 
lieving the sugar industry of the entire bur- 
den of thelr support, is one of the obvious 
economic problems confronting the island 
nation. 

The sugar mill visited by the committee, 
Central Cuba, is one of the more modern 
on the island. There are 161 such mills or 
“centrals” scattered throughout the sugar- 
producing areas of Cuba. These mills crush 
the juice from the cane and reduce it to 
crystalline raw sugar. Much of it is exported 
in that form but some is refined into granu- 
lated white sugar and other products in 
Cuba. Late on Wednesday the committee 
visited and inspected one of the large Cuban 
sugar refineries. 

Thursday morning the committee went by 
airplane from Veradero, where it had spent 
the night, southeast across the island to 
Topes de Collantes, Trinidad, and Las Villas, 
in the Province of Santa Clara on the south- 
central coast of Cuba. This is one of the 
major coffee-producing areas of the island 
and the committee one of the 
larger plantations. Here the committee also 
visited a new rural electric-generating plant 
and the Cuban forest-experiment station. A 
new tuberculosis hospital was also inspected 
at the special Invitation of President Batista. 
The group returned to Habana by plane late 
Thursday. 

Friday the committee went by bus almost 
to the western tip of the island to Inspect 
the area which produces the famous Cuban 
tobacco. Stops were made at a number of 
tobacco farms en route. An informal lunch- 
eon meeting with tobacco farmers was held at 
the Cuban agricultural experiment station at 
San Juan y Martines. The committee re- 
turned to Habana late that evening. 

Saturday forenoon the committee visited 
the capitol bullding and afterward placed a 
wreath on the impressive memorial to Joce 
Marti, considered the father of Cuban free- 
dom. Cuba is just completing celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of Marti's birth. 

Before leaving Cuba, committee members 
made another visit to the American Embassy 
for a final session with its sugar expert, Ches- 
ter Davis, and for general orientation on the 
information the committee had obtained. 

In its inspection of the Cuban sugar in= 
dustry and agriculture, the committee trav- 
eled about 650 miles by bus and automobile 
and about 350 miles by airplane. It partici- 
pated in six formal meetings with agricul- 
tural groups and in at least twice that many 
informal discussions with groups encoun- 
tered in the course of its travels. At least 
equally as valuable to the committee mem- 
bers as the group meetings, however, was the 
excellent opportunity throughout the com- 
mittee's stay in Cuba, and particularly dur- 
ing the bus and auto trips into the rural 
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areas, to discuss with individual Cubans the 
many aspects of Cuban agricultural and 
economic life which presented themselyes. 

The great importance of sugar in the rela- 
tionships and trade between the United 
States and Cuba is easily summed up: Under 
the provisions of our Sugar Act, Cuba pro- 
vides about 34 percent of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States. This sugar nor- 
mally comprises 80 to 85 percent of Cuba's 
total of all exports to the United States. 

The dollars provided by our purchases of 
Cuban sugar comprise the funds for Cuban 
purchases in the United States so extensive 
as to make that nation our sixth best for- 
eign customer and to give it a per capita 
consumption of American goods beyond that 
of any other foreign country except Canada, 
In 1952 American exports to Cuba amounted 
to about $1.18 for each dollar of our imports 
from that country. 

The committee is deeply appreciative of 
the many courtesies and the great assistance 
extended to it throughout its visit by the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba and by 
the many citizens of the island who assisted 
materially in its quest for information. The 
committee desires particularly to express its 
thanks to President Batista for the generous 
manner in which he placed every facility and 
every office of the Cuban Government at the 
disposal of the committee during Its visit to 
the Republic. 

The committee also desires to express its 
appreciation to Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, the 
Ambassador of Cuba to Washington, for his 
great assistance in making the arrangements 
for the trip, and to Dr. Mario Nuñez de 
Villavicencio, first Secretary of the Cuban 
Embassy, who accompanied the committee 
from Washington and throughout its entire 
trip, and who handled arrangements for 

tion and accommodations in most 
exemplary fashion. 

The committee is also grateful to Dr. Al- 
fredo Jacomino López, Minister of Agricul- 
ture of Cuba, for placing the informed per- 
sonnel and the facilities of his department 
at the service of the committee and for per- 
sonally accompanying the committee on 
much of its inspection of the island's agri- 
culture. Also to Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, 
Minister of State of Cuba, who assisted the 
committee in many ways, including the as- 
signment of Dr. Charles A. Mendiola and Sr. 
Pedro Diaz, of the Cuban State Department, 
who were of great assistance to the commit- 
tee throughout the entire period of their 
visit to Cuba. 

The committee also desires to express its 
appreciation to Mr. Arthur Gardner, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Cuba, whose personal as- 
sistance and cooperation, and that of his 
able staff, added much to the information 
obtained by the committee during Its visit. 


The Least Common Denominator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled "The Least Common Denomina- 
tor,” which I delivered in New York City 
on February 5, 1954, at the National 
Roosevelt Day dinner of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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At tonight's gathering we pay tribute to 
the memory of the greatest President of 
modern times, one of the giants of our age, 
Pranklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Franklin Roosevelt was the outstanding 
apostle of freedom of our era, as Thomas 
Jefferson was in his time, and as Abraham 
Lincoln was in his. 

It is interesting to note that our greatest 
Presidents are all remembered, each in ref- 
erence to the issues of his day, as enemies of 
tyranny and advocates of the cause of lib- 
erty. And, in fact, in each of these periods 
the struggle for freedom—a never-ending 
struggle—was fought out and won, for that 
period. But no sooner was the contest won 
than it began all over again, in a new form, 
against new foes and on new grounds, 

Today in the current version of the classic 
conflict between liberty and repression, we 
may well renew our strength from the foun- 
tain of memory of the champions of freedom 
of the past. 

Thus we can use the occasion of this year’s 
Roosevelt Day dinners to foster our deter- 
mination to fight for the cause which Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, during his lifetime, so hero- 
ically advanced. 

New York is honored, ADA is honored, we 
are all honored in having with us tonight as 
our principal speaker Franklin Roosevelt's 
successor as President, an indomitable fighter 
for liberty in his own right, a great leader, a 
great President—Harry S. Truman. 

During the presidential campaign of 1952— 
it seems a long time ago—I had the privilege 
of introducing this devoted and courageous 
man to many audiences in New York State. 

I recalled that this man of Indépendence, 
Mo., had the high destiny to inherit the lead- 
ership of the Natlon from New York’s great- 
est and most beloved son, Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

I recalled that Franklin Roosevelt, in his 
time, was called “the champ.“ and I said of 
Harry Truman in October 1952—and I re- 
peat of him tonight—that I can pay him no 
greater tribute than to say that he, too, in 
fullest measure, merits this proud title. 

I am sure that Harry S. Truman will come 
to occupy one of the brightest and proudest 
pages in our Nation's history, and will be 
honored long after his detractors are gone 
and forgotten. The name of Harry Truman 
has become and will remain a symbol of that 
herole quality called courage. 

A year ago President Truman laid down 
the cares of office and became private citizen 
Harry Truman. Another gallant man suc- 
ceeded him as titular leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, another valiant fighter for free- 
dom, Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Even in retirement Harry Truman has con- 
tinually grown in stature. He has not for a 
moment flagged in his devotion and dedica- 
tion to the cause of liberalism, of human 
rights, and human dignity which he 
espoused so courageously and untiringly as 
President of the United States. 

As a national officer of ADA, and as one of 
the national chairmen of these Roosevelt 
Day dinners, I am proud to welcome Harry 
Truman to this gathering. 

The ADA, like Harry Truman, knows what 
it is to be attacked, criticized, and defamed. 
The ADA; indeed, as all of you know, has 
been, and is proud to be, a perennial object 
of assnult from both the extreme right and 
the extreme left. 

But not long ago, ADA came under attack 
from supposedly friendly quarters. It was 
advised to disband and fade quietly away. 

That advice, of course, is not going to be 
taken. Like all mischosen advice, it has mis- 
fired. Instead of discouraging the member- 
ship of the ADA, it has strengthened the re- 
solve of the members and supporters of the 
ADA to carry on, to redouble the efforts and 
activitics of this organization. 

That ts good. I believe with all my heart 
that ADA, as a mobilization center for lip. 
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erals of all political parties and of no polit! 
cal party, plays an essential role in the poll 
ical life of our country. 

I am a Democrat, à registered Democrah 
if you please. As long as ADA has been in 
existence, I have had its support in ever) 
campaign in which I have been a candidate. 
I am pleased, on this occasion, to affirm that 
I have always welcomed that support, I have 
always appreciated it, and I have al 
benefited from it. 

But ADA does much more than support 
candidates for public office. ADA ts an or- 
ganization devoted much more to principles 
than to parties or candidates. And in tb 
area, it performs its greatest and most 81g“ 
nificant service. Never has there been gu 
a need for emphasis on issues and princi 
ples as there is today. 

Democracy and human rights are undef 
savage and sinister attack. 

The situation is actually without parallel. 
We have passed through a period of con, 
stantly increasing prosperity. Our standard 
of living has reached unprecedented levels. 
And yet never, within my memory, have our 
people been so imbued with anxiety and feat 
so characterized by lack of confidence and 
faith in democracy Itself. 

As a result of this situation, the dems 
gogs, who, like death and taxes, are alway? 
with us, have profited greatly. They have 
come into their own. And what is worse, 
some leaders of our Government have under“ 
taken to outdo the demagogs in de a 

There are two ways of mobilizing men 1% 
political action, One is to appeal to the 
lowest common denominator, and the othe 
to the highest. 

Those who appeal to the lowest commo? 
denominator now appear to be in the ascen 
ancy. The common denominator of 
forces is a ruthless urge to gain or re 
power. Their hard core consists of the su 
nationalists, the isolationists, the xenop 
bists, the totalitarians, the bigots, and 
last-ditch defenders of special privilege and 
discrimination, 

While posing as patriots and fighte 
against communism, these forces have no“ 
combined for the attack against liberty- all 

Their line of attack is to characterize 
progress ns creeping socialism, all social ga 
as heresy, and liberalism, itself, as palf 
treason. 

Under the false banner of anticommun!s™ 
they would strip our country of its pasi? 
strength to oppose communism; they woud 
divide the people with fear and prend 
they would turn us against our allies ‘ 
our allies against us; they would stamp on, 
free thought, free inquiry, and freedom itself. 

And make no mistake, the insidious techs 
niques of their propaganda can su are 
these designs, unless their techniques 
checked, unless the people of America 
truly and thoroughly aroused to the danger 
which confront us. 


For they appeal to the baser emotions?” 
to fear, to hate, to prejudice, to bigs, 
They use the technique of the big, the mt! y 
ple untruth. They scorn decency. 
have only contempt for integrity. For f 
the end—which is power—justifics N75 
means. They excuse their acts by 40 510 
“You con't fight communism with th“ 
gioves.“ So they indiscriminately and 2 
out conscience use the blackjack, å 
knuckles, the trial-by-ordeal, the smear, an 
brazen unblushing deceit. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
defences of democracy are sufficient in 4°P ot 
to meet such attacks. But these are 116 
ordinary circumstances. Tue whole wore 
is gripped with anxiety over the agaresst ty 
designs and the imperialistic purpose? of 
the Communist International. Forces der 
ferment and revolution against the old ut 
of western colonialism boil turbulent)y 
many quarters of the globe, 
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4 The 8 ot total extinetion and 
all western civilization, nay of 
of the tization, looms fearsomely as a result 
atom twin threats of Communist terror and 
1 warfare. 
the me circumstances, the fear-mongers, 
Biven chen of freedom at home have been 
Mized 1 eir chance. And they have eagerly 
t. 
tum great apostle of judicial pragama- 
Us yp." UStice Oliver Wendell Holmes, gave 
tree — c example of a logical limit on 
Tight to cu: When he said that no man has a 
cry “Fire” in a crowded theater. 
Justiry “Ample has been used, indeed to 
®peech, Wlustifiable restrictions on free 
Tespong peut today the demagogues, the ir- 
Viola © opportunists, are themselves 
They ke the dictum of Justice Holmes. 
now enjoy Gained the advantage which they 
about 9 by falsely alarming our people 


Men leged infiltration of our Govern- 
Unas, spies and traitors. 
trai tedly there are some few spies and 


ing 
Can Overnment and no loyal Ameri- 
We are to protect any one of them. But 
Most to g exposed to what amounts al- 
descriptio national panic by an hysterical 
Combin, = Of an army of traitors as honey- 
every DANAA country and menacing us on 
dur labor d in our schools, in the press, in 
Sur churches in the theater, and even in 
Th 
ever. 1 u BO evidence to this effect what- 

t is a lie 


Yet . 
Today pier this le they have had their way. 
Leadin lle is widely accepted as truth. 

E Persons in public life, of the most 
ernor of s pectabillty, including the Gov- 
highest aon very State, and some of the 
have stoo tals of our National Government, 

They Pt to the furtherance of this lie. 
figure 8 given currency to an ascending 
do-ealleg df 1.400, and more lately of 2,200 
deen elimi nity risks who, they claim, have 
ice since inated from the Government serv- 
istration, the advent of the new admin- 


Th 

Pubi Agure has been given to the American 

proof, first, that under the previ- 
th 9 Government was = 
Di unists, and second, tha 
~ Tcministration is cleaning them out. 
dot gon 5 sleight-of-hand presentation has 
deen exe, Unchallenged. Gradually it has 
tion of Sone for what it is—a cynical distor- 


Piece 
mee piece, factual evidence has been 


statement to be a 
but mostly starch, 
already been washed out. 
Personen cases included in the 2,200 
withou Who resigned of their own free 
ps Oe t the least question of their loy- 
Uctic Were persons dismissed because 
Cuts. dene ad in force due to budgetary 
Dorernmen Pere Persons transferred from one 
dismissed ne agency to another; some were 
habits: — of unsatisfactory personal 
nae Were replaced for purely polit- 
Uded in th But the number of persons in- 
Cause or rens total who were dismissed be- 
Rot to ape l concern regarding their loyalty, 
AMation a Of real proof as to Communist 
ing very por Sympathies—is indicated as be- 
I do not put indeed. 
ministran oW the actual breakdown. The 
t Publie. on has thus far refused to make 
ice une Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
Po interest pon has said that the public has 
iu one part n such a breakdown. Well, here 
interest, OI the public which has such an 
ut 
i any puren enough already—and I doubt 
More lic announcement will tell us 
ieina] fen already know—to say that the 
to n Was Was a fraud. The whole pres- 
delude n a fraud. It was a naked effort 
and to deceive. 
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What I have cited is but an example—a 
glaring one, of course—of the current cor- 
rosion of the standards of political morality 
and decency—of the levels to which public 
leadership can descend in these times which 
need to bring out the best and not the worst 
in men. 

This is but a reflection of the proportions 
of the task which lies ahead of us. 

We face the basic job of reestablishing the 
value of integrity in our Government and our 
public life, 

This is a task for honest conservatives as 
well as liberals, for men of all parties and all 
political persuasions. 

But we as liberals face a further challenge. 
We need, in this day, to restore the prestige 
of progress and the worth of liberalism it- 
self. In some quarters the world “liberal” 
has become a rebuke and a sneer. 

We who believe in the liberal philosophy 
must accept this as a primary challenge. 

We should not and must not succumb to 
the seeming requirements of political ex- 
pediency. In the face of this wind, we dare 
not trim our sails. We must base our efforts 
on the highest common denominator—the 
unchanging virtues of the American tradi- 
tion. 

We must hold fast to our faith in human 
dignity, in the precious sancity of the in- 
dividual, his right to privacy and freedom. 
We must reemphasize our resolve to use the 
wonders of science and technology for the 
benefit of mankind and not for its destruc- 
tion, We must not tire in our devotion to 
peace, security, and justice for all men. 

We must not yield ground to the super- 
nationalists, to the xenophobists, the racists, 
and the purveyors of prejudice. 

We must pursue our goals on all fronts, 
and decline to retreat on any. 

We must seize and holds the offensive, 
however outnumbered we may seem, however 
heavy the odds may seem against us. 

We must be bold. We must renew our 
courage. We will find, if our faith is truc, 
that our numbers will swell, our forces will 
increase, and soon—I do not know how 
soon—but inevitably the forces of right, of 
progress, or freedom and justice will prevail. 


Twenty-five Divisions for the Cost of One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY ' 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, all of us are aware of the out- 
standing record of Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet in connection with the operations 
of our forces in Korea. 

In the February number of the 
Reader’s Digest there appears an ar- 
ticle by General Van Fleet entitled 
“Twenty-five Divisions for the Cost of 
One.” This seems to me to be a very 
important contribution to our whole 
present military setup, and especially 
our policy in the Far East. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I am advised 
by the Government Printing Office that 
the article will require 244 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of 
$212.50. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


TWENTY-FIVE DIVISIONS FOR THE COST OF ONE 
(By Gen. James A. Van Fleet) 


Because we were all old friends, we were 
threshing out in Korea a very earnest argu- 
ment with our feet cocked upon chairs. Pres- 
ent were 3 top-level men, 1 from Japan, 1 
from the Pentagon, and a soldier greater 
than the rest of us. They were listening to 
my plea that the quickest way to end the 
Korean war was to let me train more South 
Korean divisions. The South Koreans were 
eager to flight, and I thought we could win 
with only another 10 divisions. 

The man from the Pentagon shook his 
head. America could not afford it. The Pen- 
tagon, he said, had accurate figures. Ten 
more South Korean divisions, he insisted, 
would cost $2 billion—money we just didnt 
have. 

I disagreed. With the reduced but ade- 
quate equipment I had in mind (only one 
artillery battalion per division, for instance) 
I was sure I could put into the line South 
Korean divisions which would fight so well 
that each would release an American di- 
vision—and at a cost to us (including a year's 
pay, clothing, and food) of less than $9 mil- 
lion each. 

The Pentagon man said this was crazy. 
The soldier who had been listening now 
asked the man from Japan what he thought. 

“I think Van's figures aren't far off,“ was 
the answer. “When I get back to Tokyo I'll 
get my own.” 

A few days later those figures came. The 
Tokyo man, giving a South Korean division 
2 battalions of artillery instead of the 1 I 
allowed, still got an estimate of only $8,298- 
605—a fraction of the $250 million it costs to 
keep a single American division overseas for 
a year, 

Now these figures take no account of hu- 
man lives. But they prove that America 
lacks both the manpower and the money to 
hold communism in check in Asia—if we 
persist in our past policy of trying to do the 
job with American men. 

Consider the task. Soviet policy is to 
move swiftly into weak spots. The free 
world’s frontier with Asia stretches from 
Korea to Turkey, and its weak spots can be 
plugged only with trained troops. How 
many are needed? Who can supply them? 
During a recent world tour I inspected a few 
of these soft spots, and I believe I returned 
with some answers. 

In Korea we have achieved a cease-fire, 
But negotiations may drag on for months— 
even years—during which at least 25 divi- 
sions must man the ridges. Yet this cease- 
fire frees Communist power for further 
marauding. Will the Communists mass 
divisions to attack Indochina? Formosa? 
Burma? India? Iran? Turkey? 

We may estimate conservatively that, in 
order to save Asia, it might take 100 well- 
trained and well-equipped divisions. Who 
can provide them? If we tried to dam this 
vast chasm with American divisions, as we 
plugged the little hole in Korea, it would 
take almost 2 million men and would cost 
us $25 billion per year. 

Fantastic, of course. But how else can 
Asia be saved? 

KOREA'S VALLEY FORGE 


The answer we found in Korea: Asia (as 
our President has said) can and should be 
saved by Asians. And if we help Asia keep 
her own freedom, the cost in men and money 
to us will be only a tiny fraction of what 
it would be to fight her battles. It wouid 
also strip the Communists of their powerful 
argument that ours is no real war for free- 
dom but only a white man’s imperialist war 
to put Asia in chains, 
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What will Asia need in this task? When 
I first landed in Korea in April of 1951 it had 
been true that, whenever a Korean division 
was assigned a pivotal place in our battle- 
line, the next Red breakthrough was gen- 
erally in that sector. 

Remember, however, that when United 
States troops pulled out of Korea in 1949 the 
scantily trained native army of 96.000 we left 
behing was far smaller than the huge, well- 
drilled force which the Soviets had built 
up in North Korea, And this South Korean 
Army was smashed in the war's opening 
weeks. 

Syngman Rhee, desperately rebuilding his 
forces, hauled in even traffic cops for officers, 
and pulled boys out of rice paddies to fill the 
ranks. South Korea had no Officer schools or 
training centers. Often, after only a few 
days’ sketchy drill and 5 minutes spent 


learning how to shoot a gun, boys were put 


into the line. No wonder that, under the 
pressure of Red veterans, they broke and 
scattered. 

I now applied a lesson learned 4 years 
before in Greece. There we instituted an 
American training program and within a 
year, using only 10 divisions with modest 
equipment, the Greeks were able to dig the 
Communists out of every cave. 

Why not try the same plan in Korea? 
ROK divisions were pulled out of the line 
two at a time and given a complete re-do— 
3 months of tough training, in even more 
rugged doses than recruits get back in the 
States. For instructors I used crack non- 
coms from other divisions. 

In this way we found we could double our 
Korean Army every 10 months—Korea’s 
manpower being the only limiting factor, 
plus Washington's permission. When the 
ten original divisions were retrained, we 
could then send them trained replacements. 

Their training was even better than we 
dare give American troops. We could work 
them from dawn to sunset 6 days a week 
(no leaves to go home, no going into town 
for a soda) with only Sundays free, which 
they used to clean up their billets, and to 
mend and wash their clothes. There was 
no regimental laundry; the Koreans did not 
expect one. 

We also set up a special training center 
near Kwang-Ju for badly needed techni- 
cians, noncoms, and junior battle leaders. 
Look closely at this school. If our American 
boys are not to be shipped out to save Asia, 
we will need half a dozen like it, in Asian 
countries anxious to fight for their freedom 
if we will only show them how, 

In rough, prefab buildings we opened 
courses to train squad leaders in mortars, 
armor, artillery, machineguns, signals, intel- 
ligence, truck maintenance, and army avia- 
tion. We also trained junior battle leaders 
up to and Including battalion commanders, 

We got many pleasant surprises. We dis- 
covered that orlentals apply themselves in- 
tensely—tell them something once, and they 
have if. They have photographic eyes for 
blackboard or field demonstrations. We 
found many boys who were brilliant but 
illiterate. We made them spend 2 hours 
each night learning to read; in 6 weeks they 
were writing home. 

Korea is now intensely proud of this little 
school. The lesson for us is that free Asia 
may easily be sayed if we provide our worthy 
allies with such schools. They can be built 
for barely $5 million each and, with the aid 
of less than 2 dozen American instructors 
and advisers, each can give courses lasting 
from 4 to 24 wecks to 10,000 eager pupils in 
those skills of war which are the backbone 
of a modern army. “We don't want the 
blood of your American boys in Korea.” 
Syngman Rhee had told me. “Only give us 
Megas dg e torte all And he was 
rig 
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FIGHTING WITH ICE-CREAM CONES 

A trained native division of 14,500 men is 
equal in fighting power to an American divi- 
sion of 18,000 men—and at one twenty-fifth 
the cost per year. Why? Because our peo- 
ple insist (I wouid not change it) that the 
GI should take with him to Asia his Ameri- 
can standard of living, which is the world's 
highest. 

We drag along his hometown drugstore, 
with its candy bars, cigarettes, tollet- articles, 
Every division must have its ice-cream plant. 
It is lavishly supplied with sleeping bags, 
stoves, heating elements, fuel oil or charcoal, 
and the world’s most tastily varied rations 
including beef, pork, chicken, turkey, milk, 
eggs, sometimes hydroponic vegetables, and 
many refrigerated items. At the source the 
rations cost $1.20 per man per day. By the 
time they are delivered in Korea, including 
theft and spiliage, the cost rises close to $5. 

The South Korean ration costs only 40 
cents a day because it is mostly rice, with 
local yegetables for vitamins, and meat hardly 
twice a week. In clothing, a Korean soldier 
considers himself lucky to get two cheap, 
homemade uniforms a year, while we often 
allow the GI a new outfit (far more expen- 
sive) every 90 days. In pay, the lowllest 
combat GI gets $136.20 a month, while the 
Korean considers himself fortunate to get 15 
cents. When his outfit is on the move, the 
GI expects to be hauled in a truck, while a 
Korean assumes he will walk, as he has done 
all his life. 

No wonder it takes 600 tons of transport 
a day to supply an American division, while 
& Korean division needs only 100 tons. These 
excess American trucks which the American 
living standard demands mean more man- 
power taken from the trigger-pullers and tied 
up in drivers, mechanics, and engineers to 
build or repair roads. 

Because most Korean soldiers carry rifies, 
a Korean division of 14.500 men has the 
same firepower potential as the 18,000-man 
American outfit. 

An American division ts luxuriously up- 
holstered with six tank companies. An Asi- 
atic division can get along without even one. 
Tanks are staggeringly costly and also need 
many highly skilled maintenance crews. In 
Asiatic fighting they are often useless be- 
cause of mountainous or marshy terrain. 
The typical Asiatic division also can use, in- 
stead of heavy artillery, plenty of mortars— 
cheap to make and easy to move. 

Don't think, however, that we are squan- 
dering Oriental blood to save dollars. Ko- 
rean casualties are often lighter than ours, 
because we are allowed to give them sounder 
training. ? 

For instance, when we attack a ridge, first 
we ploster the enemy positions on its crest 
with heavy barrage, to keep the enemy down 
in his foxholes while our troops climb up 
for their attack. 

Our men are supposed to advance hugging 
our curtain of fire and, when they get to the 
top and just before the fire lifts, to walk right 
into our own barrage to toss grenades into 
the enemy dugouts. 

If they follow these orders, we know that 
our own fire will inevitably kill or wound 
4 or 5 of our own men in every attacking 
battalion, But we also know that total 
Casualties will be far less. For if our first 
assault wave waits (before moving in on the 
enemy positions) until our barrage has lifted, 
this will give the enemy those needed mo- 
ments to jump out of his dugouts and mow 
us down as we climb the last 100 yards of 
the hill, inflicting on us casualties often 
10 times the number that would have been 
infiicted by our own friendly fire. 

This grim lesson of war—to hug your own 
fire even though you know a few men will be 
killed—we are not allowed to give American 
troops In training. American public opinion 
would never allow it. 
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American boys eventually learn to hug our 
own fire. But they learn it only in combat 
the hard way, after three or more heavy bat- 
ties, during which their casualties from 
enemy fire are enormously greater than they 
need be, could we have properly trained the™ 
(killing a few) back in the States on ms” 
neuvers. 

KOREANS FACE FACTS 


Korean public opinion is more reallstic 
than ours. We teach Korean boys to hugs 
friendly fire during training. Of course, 3 
few soldiers lose their lives. But later, in 
the line, the South Koreans often can 
objectives with far fewer casualties 
the same ridge would cost an American pla“ 
toon. 

For example, in October 1952, we had to 
know whether the 42d Chinese Commu 
Army was still facing our United state? 
First Corps north of Seoul, so each of 
four divisions—the United States ist Ma- 
rines, the United States 7th, the Bri t 
Commonwealth, and the First Rox sen 
out a reenforced platoon (no larger move" 
ments were permitted) to bring back prison 
ers for questioning. 

All failed except the Rok's. Their men 
stalked up that hill as patiently as tigers. 
They entered our own barrage on the crest 
(it wounded 3 of them). They grabbed 
Chinese, bundled them into helmets and 
armored vests so they would get back alle, 
and rapidly withdrew before the heavy bar- 
Tage of the enemy had time to come d 
on our withdrawal routes. 

The Korean score: Casualties from our 
friendly fire 3 wounded, From enemy 
0. Prisoncrs, 2. 


WAR TRAINING ON THE JOB 


Next to this ROK division was an America® 
outfit so diluted by rotation that it had nad 
little tough combat experience. Instead = 
following our barrage up the hill and the 
wading into it, the American platoon lages, 
200 yards. When our fire curtain lifted, th oa 
found they were pinned down by Chin 
tommy-gun fire. This was not lack of cou, 
age—only faulty training and bad timing 
Another platoon had to be committed to ge 
the Americans out of their scrape. ur 
The American score: Casualties from O 
friendly fire, 0. From enemy fire, 61. 
oners, 0. 70 
The moral: Tough training (we could st 
it only to the ROK’s) pays off. tal 
It is not we who are careless with ori et 
lives, but the Communists. They will 10 
1,000 Chinese out to take a hill—lose to 
our fire, but the needed 200 will be left 
occupy its ridge. its 
A division of Asiatics, in addition to . 
original American training, will need Am of 
can advisers, For some of the top skill g- 
war—logistics and tactics—which our ont 
cers spend years studying, cannot be tau 
even to hard-working Asiatles in 14 wor 
But the American specialists who give ‘ot 
commanders “on the job” training need iyi” 
be many. In Korea we never had, per * 
sion, more than 22 (half were enlisted 8 
nicians) and found we could do with as 
as 12. asl? 
These men should be advisers only. tye 
responsibility should always be borne wy res 
native leaders. We found this out in esi? 
at some cost. When the war opened, ane 
dent Syngman Rhee presented General 
Arthur with the Korean Army, y” 
“Take it.“ he sald In effect, “to use as 
will. It Is yours.” 0. 
It was a generous gesture, which we gw 
cepted. But came April 1951, when thé no 
Korean Division, overrun by the Cares 
Reds, continued to fall back and re ent 
abandoning great quantities of equip™ {ye 
My staff officers urged me to deactivate 
Korean 6th as worthless. gued 
Instead I gathered its stragglers, rels% fed 
them precious equipment and then prese” 
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magman Rhee with what probably was the 


— der stering letter ever delivered by a 
tola bi the head of a friendly state. I 
à bluntly that what his army needed 
have 8 leadership. “They do not 
repeg I said, “as is clearly evidenced by 
rhea battle failures." 
by poini Bave Syngman Rhee back his army 
leadershin 8 out that securing good Korean 
Chief P was not my task, but was the 
Republie Wibitty of the President of the 
Proctident Rhee accepted full responsibility. 
that day on, the ROK army owed its 
as it sh, to its own people and country— 
Eighth Ould—and not to the United States 


don't p De Koreans solyed their problem I 
> There were, of course, courts- 
that el. Wholesale. We even heard rumors 


cows ers shot subordinates guilty of 
But de or gross negligence. 

mould 12 know that the United States 
lor the Proud of its ally Sygnman Rhee 
ang ts he got. For when his officers 
Army, un Tealized that they were a Korean 
fightin der a Korean chain of command, 
and ers, Jer Koreu, with blame for failure 
ders, th t for success on their own shoul- 
80 €y suddenly were transformed into 
into the When the Korean Sixth went back 
team of Pe it fought like a commando 

gers to redeem Korean honor and 
® better 2 face. After that I never had 
my command. dependable division in all of 


tave A, Preparedness program which could 
like 2. then, starts with a training school 
85 Million 3 at Ewang-Ju which, for only 
n and with 20 American advisers, 
3 technicians and junior bat- 
to staff 10 Asiastic divisions per 


y 100 of them, whereas that sum 


I y the 
Cur A ‘ean Overseas combat costs of only 


Th delt divisions, 
the cost her case do these figures include 
But support by our Navy and Air 
È this is small compared with the 
—DVerseas, ping American ground armies 


t EVERYBODY WAS RIGHT ALL ALONG 


Wwe 
Cost di examine closely these rugged, low- 
May kec ODS, hand tooled so that Asiatics 
to 3 free. we see many similarities 
Pattereg Apanese divisions which, in 1941, 


Sneaker OWD the Malay Peninsula in 
Cast a clad feet A 


er 
icien, teat from these lightly equipped, 
“itd armies, cannot argue that such 
ty Kons We not use more such divisions 
on More Washington lowered the boom 
Ps th Korean troops in the spring 
tion td Cllon based on the best infor- 
on k Pentagon then had. The war, 
aud they eaders were sure, was almost over, 
oven e refusing offers of more troops 

Then Our other U. N. allies. 

Uuemate October 1952, my old West Point 
More South ght Eisenhower came out for 
— Korean troops. The general's 
criticizing this Plan, said that 
Unfair d it. This misrepresentation 
him a letter the general, so my family sent 
8 had written, explaining that I 
det approval, ROK divisions but could not 


At . 
Tents? It was published, October 29; develop- 
au tast. On November 1, Washing- 
ay r ized two more ROK divisions. 
dent exp! Same from Washington a state- 
ders, taining that the Pentagon had. all 
9 of treet more ROK troops. In the 

d to un officiai record in Seoul, this was 

derstand, 


0 
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LOOK AT FORMOSA 

Let us apply our preparedness-package 
formula to various danger spots around the 
rim of Asis. In Formosa much of it is al- 
ready at work, Here $300 million in Amer- 
ican aid to Chiang Kai-shek—only a little 
more than the cost of one American division 
per year—has produced 21 anti-Communist 
Chinese divisions, plus two air groups, with 
money left over for economic ald. 

When the Korean war began, Chiang 
offered us his army. Had we accepted, we 
might not have needed to bring a single 
American ground division from the States. 
My unfulfilled hope, later in the war, was to 
bring Chlang's divisions to Korea, three at a 
time, to give them battle training in rota- 
tion. 

Chiang’s Chinese divisions would have 
brought us another combat advantage, for 
blood calls to blood. While I commanded 
in Korea, thousands upon thousands of our 
“Red” Chinese prisoners sent me “petitions 
in blood.” Their plea was always the same: 
“Give us arms to fight by your side. If not 
this, then send us to Formosa. so that some- 
day we may, under Chiang, free our coun- 
try!” 

Chiang’s experts, on my recent visit to 
Formosa, convinced me that, had we taken 
Chiang’s proffered troops, the “Reds” would 
have come over to us wholesale. An Orlen- 
tal soldier who surrenders is in deep dis- 
grace. But a Chinese who leaves the Ham- 
mer and Sickle to Join the Free Chinese loses 
no “face.” He remains, in the code of the 
East, an honorable soldier. 

Even today Chiang and his small army 
pose a real threat to Peiping. Were Chiang, 
taking advantage of some quick chance, to 
slide even 15 of his 21 Free Chinese divisions 
ashore in the populous south (perhaps near 
the Indochinese fighting), Peiping knows far 
better than we that many Red coastal garri- 
sons would “turn around.” Chiang’s Free 
Chinese Army might grow with every Red 
division sent against it. 

I recently inspected this army. The aver- 
age age of these veterans is 27. For 5 more 
years they could hold their own on the 
mainland against any reasonable odds. 
Even today, poised as a threat to Red China, 
keeping a few Communist armies tied down 
on the opposite coast, each of Chlang's 21 
badly equipped divisions is worth to us its 
weight in American boys. 


HOW TO LOSE A WAR 


Farther down Asia’s rim, Indochina is tot- 
tering, in spite of the $400 million in Ameri- 
ean aid, which seems to have been largely 
squandered in costly airdrops. I can tell 
Paris (and even Washington) that this war 
never will be won with French troops—or 
American, Had only half our money been 
spent building an Indochinese army under 
native command, it would have brought the 
free world many tough native divisions as 
effective as our Koreans, which would be 
more than enough to clear the peninsula. 

They need just the type of army we had 
in Greece—light, highly mobile forces which 
can strike hard and get away; men who are 
sure they are fighting for thelr own freedom, 
and not for faraway France. 

Indochina may pay the price of our Ko- 
Tean cease-fire. It it falls, Chinese man- 
power might then be switched to neighbor- 
ing Burma. Here there is surely time; about 
10 divisions should suffice to clean up the 
bandits and keep out the Reds—we needed 
no more in Greece. The Burmese divisions 
need cost us no more than $100 million. 
‘This is a fraction of the sum which we and 
France have squandered down the present 
Indochinese rathole—bound to be bottomless 
so long as money goes to pay foreign troops 
while the natives stand around as bored by- 


standers without responsibility for their own - 


freedom, . 
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Preparedness packages of about this 10- 
division size should also suffice to keep Com- 
munists out of Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. Without them each 
small country, conscious of its weakness, 
may freeze into shivering inaction before the 
Red advance. 

As for India, it is steeped in the ancient 
philosophy of nonresistance, and is also 
proud of its present neutral position. .I 
‘would not crudely thrust arms into unwill- 
ing hands now clasped in contemplation of 
the Infinite. However, there ts in the Mos- 
lem creed of Pakistan no taboo against self- 
defense. The Pakistanis welcome help to 
keep Red troops on the other side of the 
Himalayas. 

From firsthand experience I can say with- 
out question that our preparedness package 
would be warmly received in Iran. I first 
met the present Shah in 1950. This young 
man is strongly pro-Western, keenly intelli- 
gent, and earnestly for reform within his 
country. When I saw him, he had just re- 
turned from America on what the Commu- 
nist radio described as an unsuccessful beg- 
ging trip. 

The Shah told me that his country des- 
perately needed both economic improvements 
and a strengthened army. Iran, he sald, was 
able to finance one or the other but not 
both. In Washington he had pleaded for 
a loan of only $25 million. And, as the Com- 
munist radio pointed out, he had been 
refused. 

Only a handful of badly equipped Iranian 
troops stands between Iran's oll wells and 
the Soviet border. Our military mission in 
Iran has given only eye-dropper aid. A pre- 
paredness package of 10 divisions would not 
only safeguard the Shah's border but would 
give him the needed power to carry out his 
reforms, over the opposition of the feudal 
landowners, 

What Iran should have is not the obsolete 
mountain artillery we have been sending her 
but mortars (they are lighter and cheaper) 
plus bazookas and Molotov-cocktall grenades 
to stop tanks. 

Visiting Turkey, I had expected to find 21 
combat-ready divisions. I found the Turk- 
ish spirit to be magnificent, but the army 
sadly lacking in both modern equipment and 
thorough training. 

When I arrived in nearby Greece, the end 
of my swing around Asia, I found that our 
initial 6300 million investment, made in 1947, 
has paid off magnificently. Because of its 
thorough training program, this victorious 
army is as sound today as when I left Greece 
in 1950. Greece was saved for little more 
than the yearly cost of a single American 
division, Yet not one American infantry- 
man had ever fired a shot on Greek soil. 


WHO FIGHTS FOR WHOSE FREEDOM? 


We cannot furnish the world with Ameril- 
can ground armies. If we try, it will drain 
us of manpower and throw us into bank- 
ruptey without ever firing a shot, which is 
what the Soviets want. 

Our duty is first to dot the Iron Curtain's 
rim with these preparedness packages. Seek- 
ing out trustworthy allles, we should ald 
them in setting up training programs and 
schools like Sang Mu Dai in Korea. 

Secondly, we should stand ready, when the 
Communists poke into a soft spot, to pro- 
vide these native divisions, defending their 
native land, with the munitions of war they 
then will need but which they cannot make 
for themselves. 

Thirdly, we should husband our strength 
for our greatest role, which is to keep mas- 
tery of sea and air, garrisoning naval bases 
and airstrips needed to back these fighting 
allies with ships and planes, even as we did 
in Korea. We must be able to deliver a 
devastating atomic counterattack. 

Under such a program, as native troops 
are trained, we can and should call in our 
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costly American overseas garrisons at the rate 
of perhaps two divisions or more per year. 
Of course, someday, if needed, they can 
return. 

Since our strength is not without limit, 
we should use it to aid only worthy allies. 
And is any ally worthy who is not eager to 
raise infantry to defend his native soil? 


No Roman Holiday, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial 
printed in the Richmond News Leader 
of February 2, 1954, entitled “No Roman 
Holiday, Please.” This is one of the 
clearest statements I have yet seen as 
to the need for public announcement, 
by the administration, as to the exact 
number of Federal employees discharged 
for disloyalty to the United States, so 
that those terminated for other reasons 
may not be unfairly stigmatized. It 
might be pointed out that this news- 
paper vigorously advocated the election 
of the Eisenhower administration, and 
makes its request for publication of a 
breakdown of the 2,200 security risks in 
the name of simple justice, as the editor 
states it. 

No Roman HOLMAY, PLEASE 


The Democrats are still smarting. and with 
some reason, under repeated Republican 
eharges that the government was crawling 
with Communists when the GOP took over. 
They have perfectly good partisan reasons 
for wanting an exact public accounting of 
how many Communists have been found in 
a year's scrutiny of the payrolls. But Sena- 
tor OLIN JonNnsTon is not necessarily moved 
by narrow political considerations when he 
asks Congress to look into the administra- 
tion's steadfast refusal to say how many of 
the 2.200 Federal employees allegedly sepa- 
rated from the Government in its new em- 
ployee-security procedure were actually 
Communists or other disloyal persons. 

Official spokesmen from the President 
down to Senator McCartuy have repeatedly 
cited the 2,200 employees who have been 
dismissed, or forced to resign, as evidence 
that the administration is cleaning out Com- 
munists in Government. Senator McCartny 
has stated that 90 percent of the separated 
employees are Communists and perverts. 
Postmaster General Summerfield has re- 
ferred to them as people who make treason 
a preoccupation. Bernard M. Shanley, legal 
counsel in the White House, has called them 
subversives who have been kicked out of the 
Government. 

Occasionally an official—and notably the 
President—does point out that a security 
risk is not necessarily a subversive: the new 
security system put into effect by Mr, Eisen- 
hower last May in fact established a number 
of disqualifications for Federal service in 
addition to disloyalty: drug addiction, homo- 
sexuality, alcoholism, immorality, or dis- 
graceful behavior, dishonesty, lying, serious 
mental or neurological disorders, et cetera. 
Yet Washington newspapermen have been 
quite unable to get any breakdown of the 
2,200 dismissals from official sources. Chalr- 
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man Young, of the Civil Service Commission, 
dismissed one pressing inquiry with the 
airy—and extraordinary—remark that he was 
not interested in whether a person was dis- 
charged for being disloyal or for being a 
drunk—and that he didn't think the average 
person was either. Maybe so; but the Crim- 
inal code provides severe punishments for 
disloyalty that it does not provide for drunk- 
enness, and it is notable, as Senator JOHNS- 
Ton points out, that no charges have been 
brought against a single dismissed employee. 

Moreover in these persistent newspaper in- 
quiries, some disturbing information has 
been leaked to the press that, if true, is 
more than enough to warrant Senator JOHN- 
STONS proposed investigation; it throws con- 
siderable doubt on the statement that all 
of the 2,200 were dismissed or forced to re- 
sign for security reasons of any kind. 

L. Edgar Prina wrote in the Washington 
Star that out of 192 employees listed as hav- 
ing been separated from the Navy up to 
November 2, only 8 civilian workers had been 
fired and 12 others suspended as security 
risks. The Alsop brothers wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune that the 305 State De- 
partment security dismissals included a 
number who were transferred to the Foreign 
Aid Organization “with the warning flag up” 
and the great majority of these were subse- 
quently cleared and never fired at all. Mur- 
rey Marder offered official documentation in 
the Washington Post for the statement that 
at least some of the 253 employees sepa- 
rated from the Post Office Department and 
the Veterans“ Administration were dismissed 
under normal civil-service provisions rather 
than as security risks. None of these 
stories—and numerous others—has been 
denied or refuted. 

The Eisenhower administration had few 
more Important tasks than weeding security 
risks out of the Government service, and 
there has been almost universal approval 
for the new and higher criteria that it has 
set for Government employment. But while 
the Communist and the drunk may both be 
unsuitable for Government employment, 
there are few who will agree that they should 
be tarred with the same brush. Communism 
has become almost synonymous with trea- 
son in this country; in simple justice, the 
suspicion that it applies to a single 1 of the 
2.200 men and women who have been sepa- 
rated from the Federal service should not 
be encouraged or tolerated where no valid 
grounds for suspicion exist. 


Statement of Policy by Board of Directors 
of Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
Regarding Treaties and Executive 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
February 2, 1954, I received a letter from 
the president of the Kansas State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Cliff Titus, with 
reference to the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment. Lask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Kansas STATE CHAMOER or Commence, 
Topeka, Kans., February 2, 1954. 
Re Bricker resolution. 
Hon. Anprew F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SCHOEPPEL: With the present 
world situation requiring an increased 
of international agreements covering almost 
all social and economic problems of our day: 
our Nation has reached a time in its his 
when our constitutional provisions gover? 
ing the making of treaty law require exten“ 
sive overhauling to meet current needs. 

Here in Kansas, the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce believes that the best answer 
to these problems is in adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment which will prevent 
treaties and executive agreements from over” 
riding the Constitution and which will pro- 
vide that treaties will not become domestlé 
law unless Congress so decrees. The follow, 
ing statement of policy has been adop 
and endorsed by the board of directors of 
this organization: 

“No provision of a treaty or of an executive 
agreement that alters or abridges the Con- 
stitution of the United States should become 
effective unless such alteration or change 
embodied in a constitutional amendmen 
adopted and ratified in the manner provided 
in the Constitution for its amendment. 

“No provision of a treaty or of an executive 
agreement that alters or abridges the rig? 
protected by the laws of the United St# 
or the constitutions or laws of the several 
States should become effective unless and 
then only to the extent that Congress shall 
s0 provide.” 

The policy here recommended will 100 
the treatymaking powers in full force an 
effect as to all matters genuinely within 
sphere of international agreements. os 
policy will not affect the United Natio 
collective security efforts. 

But such a policy will stop the unwitting 
or intentional, change or destruction of do, 
mestic rights in the great outpouring of net 
proposed treaties; it will achieve an eff i 
result by ending the uncertainties in th! 
field over which the Nation ts greatly co” 
cerned; and it will put us on a par with 
other major nations in the world, 

Our citizens and businessmen are looking 
to you for protection of their basic dome 
and internal rights in this matter. wi 
therefore urge your serious consideration and 
active support of this viewpoint, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLF Trrvs, President: 

(Copies: Kansas Members of U. 8. HoU” 
of Representatives.) 


Too Much Cash for Point 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


+ 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Spes f 
er, the subject of foreign aid and polen 
will soon be under consideration in 
House and many citizens are conc 5 
as to the extent of aid that is under cc 
sideration by the President. unde. 
leave to extend my remarks, I am thô 
cluding an article that appeared in uch 
Washington Post entitled Too 
Cash Hinted as One Point 4 Ill.” 

Mr. Speaker, the senior Senator gr 
New Hampshire, chairman of the 
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ate Appropriations Committee, recently 
bated that the technical aid program to 
akward countries is not working as it 

Ould and the reason he gives is that 

ngress has been appropriating too 

uch money for it. Under leave to ex- 

my remarks, I am including the 
article in question: 

do Muca CasH HINTED AS ONE POINT 4 ILL 
R. Baurman SryLes Brices, Republican of 

eW Hampshire, of the Senate Appropria- 
Mons Committee, said yesterday the Nation's 
tera of technical aid to backward coun- 
g is not working as it should. He sug- 

tsted one trouble might be too much 
Roney. 
müdes distributed tõ members of his com- 
tor ee copies of a 16-page report prepared 
him by staff aides. It dealt with costs 
and Operations of the technical-aid program 
N grew out of former President Truman's 
t 4 recommendations. 
zs wrote in a covering letter that the 
Principle of giving help to underdeveloped 
peas is not in question. But he said the 
indicated that the program may rte- 
Wire reevaluation and revision. 

He listed these conclusions: 

1. The simple concept involving the trans- 
Mission of skills to underdeveloped peoples 
i dar to be endangered and overshadowed 

Outright grants of monetary aid. 
tn a the underdeveloped areas it has not 
äp Tesislble to apply funds in the quantity 

J Hpriated by the Congress. 
ang There seems to be a need for a clear-cut 
do Mutually exclusive definition of eco- 

Mic aid and technical assistance. 

The report said the technical-aid pro- 
on Which was placed under the Foreign 
Won tions Administration last year, is 
ting a divergence from its originally 

tended pattern. 
pte, originally planned, the report said, the 

Bram called for simple person-to-person 
tiring of United States skills and knowl- 
the, With other people to help them develop 

I Own abilities and resources. 

— this concept appears to be over- 
form ed by increasingly large grants in the 
Coun Of special economic assistance to such 

‘tries as Iran, Israel, Pakistan, India, and 
t 


ait iso questioned whether the number of 
Pam istrative officials directing the pro- 
kechnieins not too large for the number of 
there clans employed in the field. It said 
tag 1 here 1,443 employees overseas last year 

1,096 support personnel in Washington. 


Statement by Hon. Henry C. Dworshak, of 
Idaho, Regarding Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission’s Reactor Testing Station on 
the Lost River Desert of Eastern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


ly OF IDAHO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


ait. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
iy , “Manimous consent to have printed 
wy, the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
Atenent which I made regarding the 

e Energy Commission’s reactor 
Ri station established on the Lost 
Year, eee’ of eastern Idaho some 4 
go. 


maa here being no objection, the state- 
Was ordered to be printed in the 
„as follows: 
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Mr. President, I address myself to a matter 
which I hope will not be construed as 
emanating purely from State or local pride, 
because I sincerely believe it is one which 
should evoke national admiration. 

My reference is to the magnificent man- 
ner in which the Atomic Energy Commis- 
slon's reactor testing station, established on 
the Lost River Desert of eastern Idaho some 
4 years ago, has been integrated into the area 
community, both economically and socially. 
The results of this integration are so out- 
standing that they should provide the pat- 
tern for AEC operations elsewhere. They 
demonstrate that an instrumentality of the 
Federal Government can be made to function 
as a cohesive part of a community without 
overpowering it, And they establish that 
local communities, with a desire to progress 
without the frothing, transitory impetus of 
a boom, can rise to meet the challenge thrust 
upon them by suddenly increased population 
loads. 

Mr. President, my purpose in these remarks 
is intended for more than mere boasting. It 
is to call attention to the ideal conditions, 
the unusually fine community atmosphere 
and the vast potentials of the area for fur- 
ther expansion of AEC operations there. As 
a matter of fact, I feel it would be the ideal 
location for the headquarters of the interna- 
tional atomic pool when it is created. It 18 
at the east Idaho reactor station where theory 
is being converted into the practical. If for 
no other reason, that ls why the area would 
be the ideal and sensible location for the 
headquarters of the pool. 

Further, the area is superbly suited for the 
construction of the atomic reactor power- 
plant which the AEC intends to serve as the 
pilot facility for the production of electric 
power through atomic energy. The east 
Idaho project already has available the 
brains and the trained personnel to perfect 
such a powerplant—the men who developed 
the propulsion mechanism for the Nautilus, 
America’s first atom-driven submarine, It 
would also be desirable to develop the proto- 
type reactor powerplant there because the 
power could be used to good advantage at 
the reactor station. 

It is my hope that the Atomic Energy 
Commission will not overlook Idaho during 
consideration of these matters. 

When the AEC picked the eastern Idaho 
area from a list of 74 prospective sites for 
its reactor testing project, I know that there 
Was great concern among the people of my 
State that the AEC would follow the pattern 
established elsewhere and construct a Gov- 
ernment town. f 

Idaho Falls, Arco, Blackfoot, Pocatello, and 
other communities of eastern Idaho opposed 
construction of a Government town because 
they had learned of the endless dimculties 
which beset areas where such projects were 
established. 

They said: “Let us meet the challenge of 
housing and community facilities. We can 
absorb the impact, we can save the Govern- 
ment millions of dollars and we can avoid 
the frictions of living as neighbors to an 
artificial, Government-run community.” 

Happily, the decision was made to inte- 
grate. The result has been the savings of 
millions of dollars of taxpayers money and 
orderly growth. I would like to quote from 
the December issue of Engineering News- 
Record, which discussed the National Reac- 
tor Testing Station in east Idaho; 

“The nature of the work at NRTS has led 
to marked differences in the development 
program there from other AEC installations. 
These factors stand out: 

“There is no Government town. 

“There have been no labor troubles. 

“Major work has been divided among sev- 
eral design firms and several construction 
firms rather than lumped into one big Job.” 

I would like to quote from an article writ- 
ten by Herman Edwards, a staff writer for 
the Portland Oregonian, who visited the 
NRTS in east Idaho: 
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“NRTS employees have found housing fa- 
cilities sufficient for their needs. Most find 
two or more choices of residence, and ren- 
tals and other costs apparently have not 
been boosted, The visitor gains the Impres- 
sion these new people have been accepted 
into the Idaho communities in an hospi- 
table spirit as new neighbors rather than 
as new and transient sources of revenues.” 

Mr. President, the potential of Idaho and 
especially in the atomic area in the eastern 
part of the State has been tapped to only a 
smal] degree. Opportunities are unlimited. 
The AEC would do well to recognize this. 


Two Extremes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
New Era, of Reading, Pa.: 

Two EXTREMES 


Thinking people must be having a difficult 
time understanding what President Eisen- 
hower meant when he said that his regime 
is “liberal” as to people but “conservative” 
in economic affairs. 

The President expounded this doctrine 
last week in an obvious answer to observers 
who said they detected much New Dealism 
in his message on the state of the Union. 

We read a number of times what President 
Eisenhower said in his effort to distinguish 
between “liberal” and “conservative,” and we 
fail to understand how anyone without a 
split personality is capable of being both ex- 
tremes at one and the same time. 

Getting down to specifics, how can anyone 
propose, for example, a liberal attitude on 
public housing and then suddenly go con- 
servative by refusing to provide adequate 
funds to undertake such housing? 

Or, how can one profess to be liberal toward 
people in the field of labor relations, and 
then go conservative by suddenly proposing 
more stringent restrictions and strike-break- 
ing measures than are now on the statutes? 

Or, how can one take a liberal attitude 
toward a strong national defense as a basic 
requisite for freedam, and then go conserva- 
tive in the budget by trimming outlays for 
that same national defense? 

We believe the President honestly is torn 
between two desires, or two forces within bis 
own party. One of them remembers the 
campaign promises to balance the budget 
and reduce taxes, come what may. This is 
the conservative wing. 

The other recalls that the President prom- 
ised he would not turn back the clock and 
would not undo the social gains from which 
the people benefited. This is the liberal 
wing. Hence, his concern for housing, social 
security, better health care, slum clearance, 
and many other New Deal items, 

Ike prides himself on driving down the 
middle of the road. Unfortunately, motor- 
ists who do this may arrive at an embar- 
rassing position when they are hit from both 
directions. And that's when being in the 
middle of the road makes one a sure loser, 

We doubt very much whether the President 
can sell this liberal-conservative doctrine to 
the people. Either he favors a program of 
aiding the people, or he doesn't. And if he 
does, then he cannot nurse the dream of 
being a financial “conservative.” For a lib- 
eral program for the people implies the use 
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of resources of the Nation for the welfare of 
the many. 

Walking a tight rope may be a useful occu- 
pation in a circus, but judging from the 
growing unemployment throughout the land, 
the people are not interested in high wire 
acts or tricky semantics. The time has come 
for the administration to take a stand either 
tor or against the people and then await the 
verdict at the election later this year. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a statement by the Honorable D. 
Barrer MERRILL, of the Eighth District of 
Indiana, to the students of the junior 
and senior classes of Central High 
School, Evansville, Ind., on the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

It is such a logical statement that it is 
entitled to a place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This great project will soon be 
before the House of Representatives for 
action. I commend the reading of this 
statement by my colleagues: 

Tie Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway PROJECT 


I do keep an open mind on all matters un- 
til I am satisfied that I have all the informa- 
tion necessary to form a judgment. Usually 
this means that I do not definitely make up 
my mind until the final arguments are made 
on the floor of the House before voting. At 
the present time, however, I am strongly in 
favor of the St. Lawrence seaway project. I 
think the facts have changed considerably 
since opposition was first registered against 
it. The biggest change so far as we of the 
Midwest are concerned comes from the fact 
that the Mesabi iron range in Minnesota is 
being depleted of high grade ore while at 
the same time high-grade ore has been dis- 
covered in Labrador and other parts of Can- 
ada. From an economic standpoint we 
know that the great steel industry of the 
Middle West has been bulit to a great ex- 
tent upon the existence of a cheap water 
route between the Minnesota iron range and 
the steel furnaces of Indiana, Ohio, and 
the Pittsburgh area of Pennsylvania. 

If a comparable water route Is not de- 
veloped between the new iron ore sources 
in Canada through the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, then I fear that, with 
the depletion of the Masabi range, the steel 
industry of the Middle West will cease to 
expand and then will shrink, while the new 
steel industry on the east coast and to a 
certain extent on the west coast will begin 
to expand due to the cheap water route 
available for carrying ore from our overseas 
sources of supply. 

I do not like to criticize another Congress- 
man’s vote. I only say that I do not under- 
stand the attitude of the opponents to the 
seaway. I think that any midwestern Con- 
greasman would want to do what he could 
to preserve for the Midwest our giant steel 
Industry. We must remember that our steel 
industry is one of the chief causes for the 
enormous concentration of manufacturing 
in the Middle West. Let our steel industry 
shrink and the allied industries Including 
our own Evansville industries will in time 
shrink or at least will not expand as they 
will u we keep our steel industry concen- 
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trated In the Middle West from Pittsburgh 
to Gary. Then, too, we must recognize the 
needs for defense. Anyone who recalls the 
tremendous loss of shipping during World 
War II can well recognize what would hap- 
pen to our tron ore supply If we were de- 
pending upon shipment from Labrador and 
Venezuela to our east cost. Submarines 
were able to almost completely to destroy 
our coastal shipping for a time. On the 
other hand, the development of the St, Law- 
rence seaway wil give us a completely pro- 
tected water route from our new ore sources 
to our midwestern steel furnaces, 

The argument that the seaway will be 
frozen over part of the time is not valid. We 
must remember that the Great Lakes ship- 
ping traffic which now supports our steel in- 
dustry is also stopped each winter by the 
freezing of the Great Lakes which begins 
with the closing of the Soo locks. 

In addition to satisfying the economic and 
defense needs resulting from our great Mid- 
west steel industry, there are many other 
benefits. Probably the greatest benefit, next 
to steel, that would come from the St, Law- 
rence seaway would be the benefit to the 
great grain producers of the Middie West, 
including our Indiana farmers. Much of 
this grain is now shipped over the Great 
Lakes to Buffalo, transshipped to the Erie 
Canal, and again transshipped up the Hud- 
son River terminal. I think it is for this 
reason that most of our farmers, Including 
our Indiana farmers, are very much in favor 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There are many other benefits to come 
from opening any deep-sea water route from 
our great Middle West via the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. You are Just as capable of imagin- 
ing all these benefits as I. 

Of course, there are some obſectlons to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. The two chief ob- 
jectors, I understand, are the coal people and 
the railroads. Iam not completely informed 
on this subject, but I believe that the chief 
objection that the coal people have had to 
the St. Lawrence seaway has been that the 
segway might reduce railroad haulage. In 
the old days the rallroads were a great mar- 
ket for coal because the locomotives burned 
so much coal. At the present time, however, 
practically all of the railroads have convert- 
ed to diesel power. In view of this fact, I 
do not see why the coal people still wish to 
join with the railroads In objecting to the 
seaway. I believe that the coal people stand 
to lose much more than they will gain if the 
St. Lawrence seaway is not completed. After 
all, coal is still our chief source of power and 
if our great midwestern industry continues 
to expand, the use of midwestern coal will 
benefit. On the other hand, our midwestern 
coal interests will suffer if future steel ex- 
pansion takes place in the coastal areas 
rather than in the Middle West. 

I shall certainly be happy to receive addi- 
tional Information on this point, but at the 
present time I believe that our coal people, 
both operators and coal miners, are making 
a serious mistake in objecting to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. I think their objections 
are based upon a situation which no longer 
exists—railroads don't use as much coal as 
they once did, and so the coal people no 
longer have the common cause with rail- 
roads that they had in the past. 

I realize that the ratlroads are objecting 
very seriously to the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I can see why the railroads running east and 
west from the east coast to the Mississippi 
might suffer some loss of trafic, I believe, 
however, that in the long run this will not be 
so. As in so many cases, I think they are do- 
ing a lot of crying before they are hurt; how- 
ever, I do not want to minimize their prob- 
lem. We must recognize, however, that when 
there is any change in our economic situa- 
tion some people benefit and some people do 
not, It is the problem of government to do 
the greatest good for the greatest number, 
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while at the same time protecting the valid 
constitutional rights of the minority. 
think that in this case the theory of the 
greatest good for the greatest number re- 
quires that the St. Lawrence seaway be built 
for reasons I have previously stated, a 
there is no possibility of violating any of the 
constitutional rights of our rallroads if the 
seaway is built. 

We must remember, too, that while the 
railroads running east and west may not 
benefit from the St. Lawrence seaway, in all 
probability the railroads running north and 
south from the Great Lakes area will benefit 
Thus, while roads like the Pennsylvania, the 
B. & O., and the New York Central, whose 
main routes run east and west, might w 
that the St. Lawrence seaway not be bullt, on 
the other hand, roads like the C. & E. I, an 
the Monon, that run north and south, sta! 
to gain from extra traffic. 

If I were going to decide this question 
solely with reference to the interests of mY 
own district, I think I would favor the St. 
Lawrence seaway. The people who work on 
railways and live in my district are, for the 
most part, employed by railroads that 
operating in a general north-south direction 
There are no great main line east-and-we 
railroads operating through my district. 
hope I can always think of the Nation first 
but after I think of the Nation as a whole A 
must think of my own district. I believe th® 
the Interests of America as a whole, the in- 
terests of the great Midwest, and the interes 
of the Eighth District of Indiana will best 
served by building the St. Lawrence seawsy: 

Some people have said that Canada m 
tends to build the seaway any way, 80 vE 
not let her go ahead and build it, I thin 
America would be very foolish to let Can 
build the seaway alone. If that happened: 
Canada would control the seaway completely 
We would have no voice in its control. Whe? 
you consider how important the seaway 
both to our national defense and to our 10 
ture economic strength—especially here > 
the Middle West—then I think we must t 
ognize that It would be very foolish to per™! 
the seaway to be built without our having 
joint voice in its operation. 

We must remember, too, that the St. Law, 
rence seaway is a project that is sup) 
pay for itself through the collection of toll 
from ships passing through the seaway. 


A Great Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks in the rial 
ond, I include the following edito 
which appeared in the New York JO 
nal-American of July 31, 1953: 

A GREAT TEAM a 

The new Hoover Commission will ha 
wider scope. Furthermore, it is a 3 
designed group. The appointment of Janz 
A. Parley as a member of this Commission ng 
significant. Jim Farley came out of gi- 
Roosevelt administration a beloved person 
ity. He has had an intense and intims, 
experience with the administration of Cut 
ernment, not only as Postmaster Gene 
also as the dispenser of patronage in gp. 
early days of the Roosevelt àdmintstratie , 
In private business he has a reputation pr 
competent organizer, Purthemore, Jim 20. 
ley and Herbert Hoover are friends and 
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ences Faca other, in spite of political differ- 
80 Eisennod n make a great team, to use 
A Ower phrase, in this work. 

Herben d Member of this Commission ts 
Whose ¢ Brownell, Jr., the Attorney General, 
mentante en in life is due to an analytical 
lite ig ¥. While his experience in public 
Parley 7252 comparable to either Hoover or 
he Po has a capacity for getting to the 
had a a problem swiftly. He must have 
he Pretty discouraging experience when 
hower recrulting new men for the Eisen- 
Who Wert unlstration and found that few 
Whom po St would serve and that those 
Ray ch © recruited could not organize on 
existing | Of efficient operations because of 
Cut ts impediments, Brownell will want to 
25 dugh these impediments. 

Comme? there will be 12 men on the 
although T which begins work in October, 


suspect that 
ready Sates 108 at Herbert Hoover is 


Negro Transit Operators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
W THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
we Monday, February 8, 1954 


Speaker HODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Marks r, under leave to extend my re- 
Tine, — the Appendix of the Rxconp. 
W. € herewith an editorial from the 
ton Post: 
Necro Transrr OPERATORS 

ath the Senate District Subcommittee 
*Potlign Public Utilities Commission have 
ted the continuing refusal of the 

sit Co, to hire Negro streetcar 
itë rer Operators. The company justifies 
Members. On what it says is a threat that 
Strike tf Ne the AFL transit union would 
tinnot goes were employed. This threat 
be dismissed lightly: but there is 

Using 12 think that the company may be 
ES €xcuse its own indifference, The 

the a vicious circle. Ostensibly, at 
Union most recalcitrant members of the 
n poliey setting company—and commu- 


by ually there has been no serious effort 
Mea Transit to employ Negro opera- 
Changed o 1943. Community patterns have 
tion Ana cally since then. Discrimina- 
ty Went net Negroes has been broken down 
Publie ers, restaurants, and a host of other 
Policy activities, The transit employment 
Stutnae® lagging behind the community 
the comin there is every indication that 
the fm unity would support a change and 
“Derat provements it would permit in transit 
ons. We suspect thet many union 
tity of į themselves acknowledge the neces- 
Some nne. 
Membern e, obviously must break the circle. 
of the Senate subcommittee have 
Of legislation to force nondiscrimina- 
onja lie utilities in the Federal City. 
d be prefernble, however, to bring 
Pees change without legislative edict, 
re tles haye accomplished the transition 
latively little dificulty, If the transit 
y is sincere in its statements that 
no objections to Negro operators, let 
the "initiative. A forthright proposal 
ab Company, coupled with a gradual 
le for accomplishing the change, 
pe t adjustment within the union. 
Rete woufg threat might still remain, but 


itty 


HEAT 


be little sympathy for a patently 
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illegal strike called for so benighted a pur- 
pose. In the last analysis, if the buckpass- 
ing were decisively ended, it is hard to think 
that members of the transit union would 
teke upon themselves the responsibility for 
blocking the change, 


Federal Forests: Controversy Raging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Orange Leader of December 11, 
1953, for the information of my col- 
leagues in considering proposed legisla- 
tion on the subject discussed: 

FEDERAL FORESTS! CONTROVERSY RAGING 


A movement by the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce to bring about the return to 
private ownership of Federal forest lands in 
east Texas is turning out to be a highly con- 
troversial subject. 

Participating in the ruckus, which eventu- 
ally may echo in the halls of Congress, are 
four separate and distinct groups: 

1. The East. Texas Chamber of Commerce 
and the chambers of commerce of several 
east Texas cities, 

2. Citizens not connected with any cham- 
ber of commerce but who would like to see 
the Federal Government get out of private 
business wherever possible. 

3. County judges and commissioners of 11 
counties in east Texas in which the Federal 
forests are located and the Texas County 
Judges and Commissioners Association, 

4. Private citizens who agree with the 
county officials that this is a movement 
sponsored by “‘selfish interests seeking these 
valuable forests for their own use.” 

There are four national forests in Texas 
established in 1936 by the Federal Govern- 
ment with prior approval of the Texas Leg- 
islature. Previously there had been no na- 
tional forests In Texas because this State 
had reserved to itself all of its public domain 
under the agreement by which the Republic 
of Texas became a State of the Union, 

The official records don't disclose the fact 
but the real reason there are now four na- 
tional forests in Texas is that the lumber 
companies were faced with bankruptcy in the 
midst of the depression and the Federal 
Government balled them out by buying up 
their lands, 

The officially stated purpose of the exist- 
ence of these forests is to demonstrate that 
cutover lands protected from fire and prop- 
erly managed will reproduce and return a 
profit to the owner in money and to the local 
communities In economic benefits. It is a 
further purpose to protect, grow, and harvest 
on a sustained-yield basis maximum timber 
crops; to protect the watersheds so as to 
prevent erosion; to develop and maintain 
public recreation areas; to put eyery forest 
acre and resource to the best use of the most 
people in the long run.” 

In carrying out these purposes, the Federal 
Forest Service has done a magnificent job. 
And the example it has set bas resulted in 
the extension of conservation programs to 
privately owned timberlands in east Texas 
with great economic benefit to the area. In 
that, the Federal conservationists have been 
ably assisted by the Texas forest service 
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which also maintains about 6,000 acres of 
State forests in the same vicinity, 

The Federal forests are not solid blocks of 

land as maps indicate. They are checker- 
board tracts totaling 658,000 acres. The 
gross area within their boundaries is 1,714,364 
acres, 
Figures on the amount paid by the Goy- 
ernment for this land are not available, but 
depression prices were paid and the total was 
not great. There is no handy estimate of the 
present value of the properties at present 
p it is bound to be many times the original 
cost. 

The almanac estimates the present net 
growth of timber on the 658,000 acres to be 
307 million board feet per year, valued at 
$6,223,000, 

A stern timber management program is 
maintained and cutting is very selective. 
Still, the Government sold to private indi- 
viduals last year slightly over $2 million 
worth of saw logs from these forests. 

A part of this revenue was plowed back 
into the forests for overhead expenses, for 
continued planting of trees and for road- 
building, 

Twenty-five percent of the revenue— 
$510,744 to be exact—was turned over to the 
counties and their school districts as pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

It is that tax revenue which brought forth 
the objections by county officials to the pro- 
posed return of these timberlands to private 
ownership. For some of the 11 counties in 
the national forest area it's a major source 
of income and their judges and commission- 
ers fear these properties might not produce 
an equal amount for their treasuries in ad 
valorem taxes if privately owned. 

That much they say. What they fail to 
add is that owners of private property in 
some of those counties are getting by al- 
most taxfree because of this revenue from 
the Federal forests and if it ts cut off there 
will have to be some adjustments in levies 
on non-Government property and that will 
lead to political repercussions. 

County Judge Albert K. Daniel of Houston 
County got near the heart of the tax angle 
when he arose at Dallas this week to speak 
in support of a resolution condemning the 
sale of the Federal forests. Said Judge 
Daniel: 

“These forests constitute the financial life- 
blood of those 11 counties. * * * Before the 
Government took over those forests, they 
were valued at 63 and $4 an acre and ren- 
dered on the tax rolls at 61.“ 

He might have gone on to say that as of 
then those forests were practically denuded 
of marketable timber and there wasn't much 
market for any lumber that could be cut 
from them. Now they are lush again and 
will remain so as long as the conservation 
program now under way is maintained. 

And he might also have added that the 
lumber companies for the most part were at 
their rope's end financially and having con- 
siderable difficulty paying taxes on the prop- 
erty at a valuation of $1 per acre when the 
Federal Government bought these lands. 

Unquestionably there is good reason for 
suspecting that selfish interests are involved 
in the campaign to get these lands back un- 
der private ownership. 5 

One of these could be that the lumber 
companies would like to take more saw logs 
out of these areas than is now permitted 
under the Forest Service's rigid program of 
selective cutting. 

Another is that the lumber companies fig- 
ure they could get saw logs out of these for- 
ests at less cost under private ownership 
than under Federal management. 

Congress, if it goes into the matter, must 
take those things into consideration and, in 
the event the sale of the lands is approved, 
make whatever provisions it can to protect 
the national interest in that respect. 


41028 
Hon. A. O. Stanley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial which appeared in 
the Owensboro Messenger of Owensboro, 
Ky., on January 39, 1954. This editorial 
pertains to the resignation of the Hon- 
orable A. O. Stanley as Chairman cf the 
International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada. The Common- 
wealth of Kentucky is proud of this dis- 
tinguished son. For over 20 years he has 
served faithfully and with distinction as 
a member and as Chairman of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. As a former 
Member of Congress from the 2d Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky, and as 
a former Governor and United States 
Senator, this outstanding public servant 
has served his State and the Nation for 
the greater portion of his 85 years with 
honor, with ability, with integrity, and 
with loyalty. I include the editorial at 
this point in the Recorp: 

A. O. STANLEY SUBMITS RESIGNATION 


After holding his office as a member of 
the International Joint Commission for a 
year under the Eisenhower administration, 
A. O. Stanley, the widely respected 85-year- 
old former Governor of Kentucky, has con- 
sented to resign. 

Stanley will thus turn over to a Republi- 
can appointee the $11,000-a-year job he has 
held for more than 20 years since he was 
appointed by another Republican President, 
Herbert Hoover. He has sent his resigna- 
tion to the State Department. 

Stanley, a former United States Senator, 
is completing an assigment for the Commie- 
sion in a hearing in Boston. It will be his 
last In the post. His resignation becomes 
effective February 1. 

The administration has not Indicated the 
identity of his successor. It seems reason- 
able to expect, however, that it will not be 
former Senator Brewster, of Maine, who had 
thought for a long time he might get the 
appointment. 

The unwillingness of the State Depart- 
ment to let Brewster have the job was re- 
sponsible for Stanley's being able to con- 
tinue to hold it for the past 6 months, 
After Brewster was taken out of the picture, 
the pressure on Stanley to resign had in- 
creased for the past 2 weeks. 

Stanley acceded to the demand for his 
resignation although he had contended that 
the President had no more power to remove 
him from office than he has to discharge a 
Federal judge. 

Last April a clerical mistake made it pos- 
sible for him to escape being ousted. The 
administration, thinking it was naming a 
Republican to the International Joint Com- 
mission in Stanley’s place, had the papers 
drawn up. But they were made out for a 
place on the International Boundary Com- 
mission, a different agency altogether. 

Stanley, one of the last of the old-fash- 
foned orators, has for years been a notable 
in Kentucky politics. He served in the 
House of Representatives from 1903 to 1915. 
From 1915 to 1919 he was Governor, 

He entered the Senate in May 1919 and 
served until he was defeated in the Repub- 
lican landslide in 1924. He then practiced 
law in Washington until 1933, when Hoover 
appointed him to the commission. 
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The work of the agency on which he served, 
n joint Canadinn-American body, has to do 
with settlement of minor disputes between 
Canadian and United States citizens and 
corporations over water and power rights in 
the international-boundary area. 

Stanley entered the Senate in 1918, after 
Senator Ollie James died after being nomi- 
nated to succeed himself as Senator but 
before the general election. Nominated by 
the Democratic State central and executive 
committees, Stanley won election that fall. 

His public career extends back to 1900, 
when he was a Democratic presidential elec- 
tor for Willlam Jennings Bryan. He was 
elected to Congress from the Second District 
in 1902 and served 6 terms. 

Stanley's 1915 race for the governorship 
against Edwin Morrow provides the basis for 
some of his most colorful stories. He says 
that often he and his opponent would speak 
to rival crowds in the same city at the same 
time, 

After one meeting following speeches by 
the two candidates to audiences in the Madi- 
son county courthouse at Richmond, Stan- 
ley relates he and Morrow walked into a 
Richmond hotel with their arms about each 
other, to the astonishment of the hotel desk 
clerk. 

As & Member of Congress, the Kentuckian 
won distinction as a member of a committee 
which obtained the dissolution of the steel 
trust. 

He comes from a distinguished back- 
ground. His father, the Reverend William 
Stanley, served as judge advocate on the staZ 
of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston of the Con- 
federate Army during the Civil War. His 
mother was a niece of Gov. William Owsley. 


For a Stronger Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1954. As this editorial points 
out, reorganization and reappraisal are 
essential if we are to bring about much- 
needed improvement in our Forcign 
Service. In its inquiry, the new com- 
mittee which President Eisenhower has 
proposed might well be assisted by the 
new Hoover Commission, 

For a STRONGER Fonrstcn Seavice 


The President's decision to appoint a five- 
man committee to examine ways of Improv- 
ing and strengthening the Foreign Service 
is one that will be widely welcomed. This 
vital arm of the country's defense, the source 
of information and counsel on which our 
world policies depend, has suffered serious 
setbacks in morale. Recruiting is at a stand- 
still; the total number in the service is in- 
adequate for the tasks to be performed. 
Much thought bas been given to the prob- 
lem of the Foreign Service in the past; but 
recent events have made the didicuiti¢s more 
acute and improvements more urgent. 

Political attacks have turned this type of 
career [rom one of the most respected to one 
subject to all kinds of suspicions. The sim- 
ple elements of a good job—accurate report- 
ing and disinterested advice—have been put 
under a cloud by reprisals taken years later 
against individuals whose views Were found 
to be unpopular in a changed context. Mo- 
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tives have been questioned and honest mis 
takes penalized out of all proportion. 
organization and reappraisal are cer 

in order. The United States cannot afford 
a second-rate Foreign Service; and th 4 
surely exist the men whose training an 
capacity fit them to make a real contribut! 
to thelr country in this line. 

We are assured that the new committe? 
will be made up of experts and that it will 
make its report in a reasonably short time 
The net result cannot but be for the good: 


McNary Dam Costs Allocation Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the res! 
dents of the Pacific Northwest, and par, 
ticularly of the State of Oregon, in ed 
congressional district, are deeply aro of 
and concerned over the allocation 
costs to power in the McNary Dam Prog. 
ect which was recently made by the Feds 
eral Power Commission in a tentati 8 
order assigning 92 percent of the to t 
construction cost of the McNary proje? 
for repayment from power revenues. t 

This allocation seems completely 2 
of line with the facts in the case and th! 
reasonable costs which should be als 
cated to power. If the total cost of 10 
multiple- purpose project is alloca 1 
power alone it means that the vos 
users are saddled with the burden op 
repaying the costs for the construc)’, 
of facilities in the project which are no“ 
properly allocated to power, The Col in 
bia River is the second largest rivet 
the United States and the greatest 


-potential i 1 d is 
po hydroelectric power an l riof 


great waterway leading to the in 

of the north Pacific area and furnishing 
water transportation to Oregon, wash’ 
ington, Idaho, and parts of Monta 
It is also a major stream for fisherie 
particularly salmon, of all the streams 
the Nation. the 

This allocation of 92 percent of 70 
cost to power alone flies in the face ve 
the policy that has been followed bY 
National Government in the develo 
ment of the water resources in our ook 
streams. It scems clear that a new! nd 
should be taken at the allocation pe 
the figures revised so that they might t 
set up more nearly in line with the 1a 
in the case. 

I include in these remarks two the 
editorials and one news item from this 
Portland Oregonlan bearing on 
question. 

McNary PROTEST JusTtrtep y 

The Federal Power Commission's tent® von 
order assigning 92 percent of the total e for 
struction costs of the McNary proj 4 
repayment from power revenues will wef 
major biow to Northwest systemwide west 
rates if allowed to stand. The North gg 
Public Power Association, representing a 
public agencies serving almost 2 million E of 
ple—about 39 percent of the population r 
the reglon—is well advised to potition 
intervention and rehearing. wit? 

The FPC order appears to conflict u 
Interlor Department policy which 


* 
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u 
meni? Tesponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
or power, and points to Federal laws 
Bur ire Power a subsidiary consideration, 
ams the new FPC policy is applied to other 
big now under construction on the Colum- 
tuka Oe effect will be to provide a power 
for 2c, Bt the nse of the consumers, 
navigation, fisheries, and flood control. 
never been the congressional intent. 
auth Army engineers, in obtaining original 
Ortzation for McNary Dam, ascribed 20 


Percent Of the benefits to navigation. The 
but are only has reduced that drastically 


as aesigned nothing to the benefit of 
ment Pough millions of dollars have been 
been on fishways, These uses always have 
Tren Nonreimbursable, to be met from the 
—— as a national responsibility. One 
the €s that the same policy, if applied to 
Of elac Cê Dam, would charge to the users 
be fee the more than $20 million to 
dahin d Indians for taking away their treaty 
Th & rights at Celilo. 
and location ot these two dams, MeNary 
55 e Dailes, in itself shows the impor- 
Arm, of navigation in consideration by the 
drow engineers and Congress. One would 
would out Umatilla Rapids and the other 
hearin, inundate the barrier at Celilo. A re- 
E of the FFC order should be granted. 


McNary Dam Cor AttocaTion Hrr 


USATE, January §.—The Northwest Pub- 
Petitin Association reported Priday it has 
dreh ned the Federal Power Commission for 
Nap, aring on its allocation of costs of Mc- 
ar 

teng Norwood, executive secretary, con- 
dz ed the Commission erred by assigning 
hp Pétcent of total project costs to power. 
Coat en! the effect would be to increase the 

Federal power unduly in this region, 


Nine Porn Group Crres ERRORS 


a Gu by the Federal Power Commis- 
Costa u Interim allocation of McNary Dam 
titers alleged Friday in a petition for 
Ned ention and application for rehearing 
tion, PY the Northwest Public Power Associa- 
bt Order for interim allocation was issued 

The December 4. 
ot the oner association declared too much 

Cost burden was loaded onto power 
Project” enough to other purposes of the 

The especially navigation. 
tudeig association charged this would be a 
Dense tor navigational interests at the ex- 

Of the power consumers. 
REPORTTD ERRORS LISTED 
through errors, the association charged 
tary in Gus Norwood, its executive secre- 
Err, eluded: 
Costa 7 in charging $283,201,600 of project 
aurin including construction costs, interest 
& construction, operation and mainte- 
Rue, „during construction, less power reve- 
Rent during that period, to power develop- 
— finding that 97.5 percent ot con- 
(8139 on cost of jointly used facilities 
unt 48,000) should be allocated to power. 
Pering in charging to it approximately 92 
of total construction costs. 
less than 20 percent of 
total construction cost to naviga- 
= contravention of the representations 
at t tO Congress by the Corps of Engineers 
auth time the project was presented for 
Poseg ation primarily for navigation pur- 


CONGRESSIONAL POLICY NOTED 
Tor in charging only 2.5 percent of 
Walen facilities’ cost to navigation, 
tha & a policy declaration of Congress 
tn 
those avigation works would be limited “to 
tuo a which a substantial benefit to navi- 
Will be realized.” 
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Error in not making any allocation of Mc- 
Nary costs to preservation of fish and wild- 
life, although authorized and although “a 
large part of the construction costs has been 
incurred for construction of fish preservation 
facilities.” 

Error in failing to conform with alloca- 
tions used at Bonneville dam, where 50 per- 
cent of joint construction costs were charged 
“to the primary purpose of navigation.” 

Error in the formula used to determine 
allocations, and error in setting interest dur- 
ing construction at 2.5 percent. 

BONNEVILLE ACT QUOTED 

Error in finding navigation benefits in- 
consequential and thus not conforming to 
the Bonneville act which set improvement of 
navigation and other purposes as the main 
reason for building Columbia River dams. 

The result will be a subsidy to naviga- 
tion interests from electric consumers of 
the region, and “an unwarranted and un- 
necessary burden of costs upon the electric 
power rate payers of the Pacific Northwest,” 
the association charged. 

This, it said, “is in contravention of the 
statutes governing allocations and reim- 
bursement of power costs. 

“The petitioner maintains that the legis- 
lative history of the McNary project sup- 
ports at the very least a 20 percent alloca- 
tion of total construction costs to naviga- 
tion, and if the Bonneville project. alloca- 
tion be a precedent, at the very maximum 
a 50 percent allocation of joint costs to 
power.” 


Wake Up to the H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
text of an interview by the editors of 
Newsweek magazine and published in 
its edition of October 19, 1954: 


CONGRESSMAN COLE: WAKE UP To THE 
H-Boms 


One of the leading participants in last 
week's H-bomb discussion was Republican 
Representative W. STERLING COLE, of New 
York, chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He reversed a 
long-standing advocacy of economy to favor 
immediate expenditure of huge sume for 
continental defense. In this exclusive in- 
terview with Samuel Shaffer of Newsweek's 
Washington bureau, Cote gives his view of 
the threat to America. 

Question. Does Soviet progress in H- bomb 
weapons so greatly increase the threat we've 
faced from their A-bombs as to present a 
clear and present danger? 

Answer. In my opinion, the present danger 
is very definitely real and great. Whether 
this is clear to the American people, or to 
some of our officials in Washington, is an- 
other question. We have a long ard con- 
sistent record of underestimating Soviet 
atomic and hydrogen progress, and I fear 
that far too many people regard the possi- 
bility of nuclear attack on our cities—a pos- 
sibility that is appalling real—with an “it 
can't happen here“ attitude. 

Question. You said recently that defense 
spending should be increased by $10 billion 
a year? What about Pentagon claims that 
no large increase is necessary since it 
couldn't be spent efficiently anyway? 
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Answer, If nuclear weapons were falling on 
our cities right now, we wouldn't be very 
worried about whether more money for bet- 
ter air defenses was being spent with com- 
plete efficiency. It is, of course, true that 
money for a crash program of continental 
defense—the kind of program I think we 
now need—would not be spent as economi- 
cally as it would be if we could build our 
air defense in leisurely fashion and over 
many years. This is no time for a leisurely 
effort, however. 

Question. Money spent on rapidly chang- 
ing air-defense weapons has been described 
as an inyestment in obsolescence, Do you 
agree? 

Answer. Not in the sense I think you 
mean. Any defensive weapon becomes obso- 
lescent in time, and this will certainly be 
true of our air defenses when supersonic 
aircraft and intercontinental guided mis- 
siles come to replace the piston-driven air- 
craft and subsonic jet bombers of today, as 
I assume they will, Our existing defenses are 
not even fully adequate against present-day 
bombers—to say nothing of the weapons of 
the future. Continental defense poses a twin 
problem: We must Improve our radar net- 
work and strengthen our fighter interceptor 
squadrons to meet the threat that is already 
upon us, At the same time, we must under- 
take a bold research and development pro- 
gram aimed at devising new ways of com- 
bating the offensive weapons of the future, 

Question. Even if we achieved perfect air 
defense, couldn't A-bomb and H-bomb at- 
tacks come from other quarters, such as 
ships in our harbors? 

Answer. The problem of guarding against 
the menace of atomic or hydrogen weapons 
stored in the holds of innocent-appearing 
merchant ships is a very difficult one, I am 
frankly at a loss to see how we can eliminate 
this danger—unless we resort to such drastic 
measures as minutely inspecting every ship 
which might conceivably be carrying atomic 
cargo, or else reducing the danger by con- 
fining all suspect ships to one or two specially 
designed American harbors. Yet another 
possibility would be to require that the crews 
of ships from unfriendly nations remain on 
board throughout the duration of the stay 
of their vessels in our harbors. 

Question. Do you believe the Soviets have 
devised a better way of making an H-bomb? 

Answer. Security keeps me from comment- 
ing on this directly, but some general obser- 
vations are possible. Most people have re- 
garded the hydrogen bomb as a tremendously 
difficult and costly scientific and technologi- 
cal attainment. Yet more and more it 
seems to me that hydrogen weapons may be 
much easier to construct than most people 
may imagine. Perhaps this is the most 
ominous fact of all about the world's future. 
If it were extremely difficult to manufacture 
these weapons, we could hold out the hope 
that the Soviets could manufacture perhaps 
only 5 or 10 hydrogen bombs. But my read- 
ing of the future is quite different. I feel 
that given the passage of enough time the 
Soviets will come to hundreds and 
even thousands of these dreadful hydrogen 
weapons, 

Question. Should the American people 
have more information about A-bombs and 
H-bombs? 

Answer. Without sufficient facts concern- 
ing the kind of dangers we face in nuclear 
attack, I don't see how we can take the steps 
necessary to prevent it. Also, if we are to 
ask sacrifices from the people—as I fear we 
must—it is simply fair and necessary that 
they be told why these sacrifices are needed 
so that they come to appreciate more fully 
than at present the real nature of our peril. 

Let me try to be more specific. Should the 
people be told the approximate size of our 
nuclear stockpile? Ithink not. The ordi- 
nary citizen can haye no real use for this 
kind of information, whereas it might be 
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of great use to our enemies. On the other 
hand, should the people be given more in- 
formation concerning the destructive force 
of the possible types of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons that might be launched against our 
cities? I think they should, since such in- 
formation Is vital for defense, 


Is Italy Going Communist?—Henry J. 
Taylor Says “Yes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by that well- 
known authority, economist, and com- 
mentator, Mr. Henry J. Taylor, who in 
This Week magazine states that Italy is 
going Communist. This is an article of 
extreme interest to all the people of 
Amrerica in view of the financial aid 
that we have been giving to Italy under 
our foreign-aid programs. I commend 
it to the attention of all Members of this 
Congress: 

Henry J. Tartor Prenicrs: “Iraty Is Gore 
CoMMUNIST” 

Italy is goling Communist; the sweep is 
on, the end is positive and clear. Our Italian 
brothers and friends are lost as a Western 
ally. 

The 1953 election Indicated that the swing 
to communism is on—it has already boosted 
the number of Communist-line deputies to 
37 percent of the total. 

My own obsrevations in Italy since then 
have convinced me that Italy will be the firet 
free nation in all history to vote itself Com- 
munist. 

However, even more important than ob- 
taining a Red majority at the polls, Sovict 
policy is to neutralize Italy at the rear of a 
rearmed Germany. This already has been 
done! It is not a power grab, a cabinet coup 
at the top, as in Czechoslovakia. It is not by 
military force, without which communism 
has never before in the world’s history cap- 
tured a single country. It is not by arms 
of iron. It is by the will of the people. 

The Communist clique and the antl-Amert- 
can, anti-British, anti-Prench blocs domi- 
nating Italy's Parliament actually reflect the 
pressures from below. Revolts against com- 
munism elsewhere in Europe obscure this. 
For here is the devastating paradox: 

Behind the Iron Curtain—in East Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic 
areas, the Balkans—the people who have ex- 
perienced communism are revolting against 
communism. Yet here where communism 
has never been encountered its appeal grows 
and grows. 

BULWARKS ARE GONE 

While we cheer for and even write books 
on anti-Communist uprisings elsewhere, 
Italy—our ally—falls into the pit. 

That the Italian people are lied to and 
misled is unimportant, This is like arguing 
that it is an inferlor match which set a 
house on fire, The burning is as wild and 
hot, the loss is as great, the disaster is the 
same, 

In Italy our two main rellances against 
the Red disaster have been American aid 
and the Catholic Church. They are bulwarks 
no longer, 
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Go into the grass roots, as I did all over 
Italy, attend Communist meetings from one 
end of the country to the other, as I did, 
and you find many reasons. 

In the parishes, the cities, the villages, 
the farms and vineyards, and, yes, in the 
agrarian south (including Sicily) as well as 
the industrial north, it is “Vota Communista, 
Vota Communista,” which really rings the 
bell today, not the enormously anxious warn- 
ings of the mother church or the dispatch of 
American gifts to the people. 

There is, in fact, even something of a re- 
bellion on against the “intrusion” by each 
of these anti-Communist influences. 

Take first the Church: 

Nearly every leader in the Italian Com- 
munist Party claims he ts a Catholic. 

“I GO TO CHURCH” 

“I am as good a Catholic as you are,” he 
shouts at village meetings, “I go to church 
with you. I believe the Pope should run the 
church. I belleve the priest should run his 
parish. But not our village.” 

To this millions of Italians say “Si, si.” 
For while the deep religious feeling remains 
in the soul of Italy, as in France, there is a 
strong anticlerical feeling there. It is with 
this anticlericalism that the Communists 
bait their trap. 

That requires a violent readjustment and 
awakening in our thinking. It answers the 
mystery (and destroys all reassurance) re- 
garding how a deeply religious and over- 
whelmingly Catholic country can neverthe- 
less go Communist. 

DOXING-IN THE CHURCH 


Witness the church’s cruel dilemma in 
Italy. If its political action is stepped up, 
the Communists flame with righteousness 
and roar, “Just as we said. The Vatican ls 
trying to run the government.” The in- 
tervention boomerangs among millions; and 
the youth, especially, are alienated. If the 
church backs away, a vacuum results. 

And the Communists fill that vacuum, for 
they have made it their business to create 
this situation, to box in as far as possible 
the church, their most powerful spiritual and 
moral opponent. For this is a first and 
diabolic fundamental of Kremlin policy. 

And they have nullified the materialistic 
opposition, the second great antl-Communist 
bulwark, represented by American aid. 

We have spent $315 billion in aid to Italy 
since the war. Russia hasn’t spent a nickel. 
We are spending there this year about $320 
million in economic and mili: aid. Rus- 
Sia isn’t spending a nickel. Yet our Amer- 
ican Ambassador makes a mild speech in 
Milan suggesting that the Italians support 
pro-American politicians against the Com- 
munists in consideration of that ald, and 
the roof blows oT in Italy. 

It is not what Mrs. Luce sald that is Im- 
portant. After 8 years of great ald it is the 
violent reaction throughout Itaty which is 
profoundly revealing. It shows how the 
Communists have done their job of boxing in 
our United States side of the opposition. 

First, the Communists constantly attack 
the effectiveness of America’s aid. Overlock- 
ing all good our superb generosity has done, 
sneering at it as “only going into the pockets 
of the rich.“ they harp only on the grim 
situation which remains. 

Italy today has an unwanted army of 4 
million unemployed. 

Every year brings 250,000 more youths into 
the labor force and 825,000 newborn babies 
into the population, 

POPULATION PROBLEM 


My own investigation of the records in 
south Italy shows that out of 10 women in 
that area between the ages of 20 and 40, hair 
will be nursing and the other half will be 
pregnant at any given time. At the same 
time, thanks to better sanitation and medi. 
cal care, the death rate has declined steadily, 
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ly, Italy now bursts with a popu“ 
lation of 47 million; the largest of any {re 
nation in Europe—except for Western Oer, 
many—but unemployed or underemployed 
today. 

Tormented Italy needs to lose at least 500” 
000 people each year, as she did until 
1920, Mussolini stopped emigration to popu- 
late his colonies. Today there is neith 
emigration nor colonies; for after the 2 
Italy lost Libya and Ethiopia and was in fac 
forced to repatriate some 500,000 Italians 
from these overseas places, 

Emigration has shrunk to about 130,000 
per year, of which the American immigra 
tion quota accounts for 5,645. In Fraue 
trade unions object to Italian incomers. 
England. miners protested when Ita 
filled mine jobs which were going be 
And these protests have full support f t 
Italy's Communist unions, for they do no 
wish to see their membership exported. 

Further, when war work drove women into 
factories this broke the traditional ma 
monopoly on such available jobs, and 
created today another enormous expansion 
in the labor supply which is economically 
hard, and politically impossible, to contra 

So the internal pressures on the pitiab 
millions increase like the power of Vesuvi 
and even the postwar measures toward 1 
reform on one hand and industrializa 
on the other have offered slight relief. A 

The fact that half the population is agr! 
cultural does not mean that the country 
support itself. Two thirds of Italy consists 
of unproductlve mountains and rocks, lea of 
ing her with one-fifth the tillable land 
France but a far larger rural population- 

In northern Italy the manufacturing 
plants never have competed successful! 15 
with the important manufacturing center 
on the continent. Except for a few spec!® 
ties, Mussolini's industrialization was pe 
resounding flop. For Italy lives at t 
mercy of imported coal. Nor has Italy 
for steel, bauxite for aluminum, copper, zin? 
or lead in quantity. And no oil. 

Under the boom“ facade of the Romas 
streets, so noticeable to casual tourists, 
the flocks of merry little gray “scooter, 
the flashing sports cars, and the womens 
fashion sensations—two-thirds of Ital r 
industry runs at a loss and the Italian 00“, 
ernment runs at an even bigger loss attemP g 
ing to subsidize it. Italy's latest record 
dollar deficit was $307 million and her Gol 
ernment budget deficit 185 billion Lire. 

FOUR MILLION UNEMPLOYED v 

The overall result—on which Communis 
capitalize: are 

Italy has 4 million people today who 
offered no way to make a living. J 

The Government operates about 8,000 rh 
ployment exchange offices, and now conduc 
13,500 vocational classes for over 415,000 400 
less. The Church’s Pontifical Relief Agen 
makes an heroic contribution to welfare ©), 
to vocational training. It conducts a n 
work of relief, health, and training cent" 
(staffed by volunteers) in every province: . 
addition it cares for more than 250,000 or 
dren in 28,531 summer camps and day cen 1 
But, although unemployment is once 
listed by the State as 2 million an addition, 
2 million only work from 60 to 120 dai, 
year. Regardless of what the State call 
them, they look at their misery and 
themselves unemployed. of 

Each youngster who finishes school gene, 
ally means the beginning of another tragedi 

He can elther leave home or continue tf 
Studies. Sappose he goes on toa univers! A 
and, lke 20,000 others last year, achiev, 
diploma. The next day he becomes unei 
ployed, along with an increasing number s) 
intellectuals (prime targets for Communi yp 


who remain caught in the jaws of the 
iron vise, 
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Doctors sign up as messenger boys, lawyers 
Clean Neapolitan streets; a country, as one 
Writer said, of “attorneys without clients, 
doctors without clinics, teachers without 
Students, and other enforced stay-at-homes 
With their diplomas in their pockets and 
bd members of their family supporting 

em.“ 

As one result, when the Palermo Ministry 
Of Labor last called for competitive examma- 
tions the job most sought, because it seemed 
the most obtainable, was as usher in public 
buildings. 

Naturaliy the Communists press in this 
dtrectlon as well, telling all Italians to “get 
on the public payroll.” If empowered, they 
Ofer to open the public payroll floocgates. 
Yet already half Italy's budget goes to her 
1,200,000 Government employees. 

EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND RED VOTES 

Red propaganda hits relentlessly at all 

se various unemployment situations. 
Every day the Communists remind the whole 
People that Italy has been a democracy since 
1946 and that the right to work is written 

to her new laws. 

By boxing-in the church, dismissing the 
*fectiveness of American aid, the Commu- 
Rists have picked up more than 800,000 votes 
Since the previous election in 1948. In ad- 
dition, the Kremlin has enmeshed the power- 

neutral Socialist Party commanded by 

an Italian stooge of Russia, Pietro Nenni— 

only man in the world not a declared 

Communist who was officially honored in 
Moscow at Stalin's funeral. 

WEAK OPPOSITION 

Nenni's group adds half as many votes to 

mmunist strength as the Communist Party 

, and now elevates the Kremlin's control 

to more than a third of the Parliament and 

at the nation’s votes as a whole. 

Meanwhile, whereas the Communists and 
Nenni have stood solid, the political oppo- 
Rents of communism have not. Many of 
them form new alliances almost every day, 
Only to fly apart in splinters the next morn- 

Not yet has the fear of communism 
Glued them together in an effective alliance. 
t Since Stalin's death Malenkov's peace of- 

€nsive has been enormously effective in 
“viding the anti-Communists. Former 

mier Alcide de Gasperi, urging national 
®8crifice for preparedness, preaching rearma- 
Ment and closest ties with mighty America, 
Privately states it cost him his reelection. 
to n we consclentiously speak of Italy's need 

rearm. and Russia hyprocritically speaks 
Of peace, Russia has us at a tremendous dis- 
Sdvantace. 

Facts and sober reason do not register. 
Nalians are not only sick of war, and do not 
Want to be liberated again; they want to hear 

Word of war. So Communist propaganda 
bei says: “Sleep on, sleep on, and all will 
ho Tt latches, as well, onto any popu- 

Rational issue. The present cry is for 
AON rights for women, as unbrutal as that. 
1 0 had laid his Italian plans wisely, 
eep. 
I Is there any chance for a Red defeat in 
y? Well, here are the only ones I can see, 
br Pt, of course, the possibility of some 
8 blocking action comparable to Mus- 
int's march on Rome: 

If Russia threw. her weight around again, 
and Scared the Italians half to death as Rus- 

did right after the war, the Red grip 

t lessen. 
aa the Italian Communist leaders, who sat 
A the war in Moscow and came back home 

Russian military aircraft, should again 
Make the mistake of playing up their afilia- 

with the Soviet Union, the grip might 

u. 

It somehow the potency of the American 
Steam, which has traditionally been such a 
‘ctor in the minds and hearts of the Italian 
wople, could be rekindled in Italy, the grip 

git be lessened. 
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If somehow the profound problem of her 
bursting population and unbalanced trade 
could be modified, the grip might be lessened. 
Iam convinced that Italy has no future ex- 
cept in a federated Europe with a single 
labor force. Britain and France need work- 
ers and some type of international con- 
trol must be set up if British and French 
trade-union opposition is to be overcome. 
In a united Europe new industries might 
go where labor is abundant and surplus man- 
power where it is scarce. 

ONE FOR THE KREMLIN 


As French analyst Danielle Hunebelle re- 
cently stated: “It is only in such a Europe 
that the unemployed worker in Italy stands 
any hove of finding normal work, or earning 
a normal Myelihood, and of regaining his 
dignity as a human being.“ Yet such a Eur- 
ope is certainly far off, and the Communists 
oppose it every Inch of the way. ` 

The effect of the total Italian situation 18 
to neutralize Italy as an ally of the Western 
World. Thats victory in the Kremlin's 
books. And that’s where we stand today. 

The only solution is a complete awakening 
on the part of the responsible leaders in 
Italy and other Western European countries 
to this perilous trap. 

My purpose in pointing out these facts is to 
contribute as best I can to this awakening. 


Time Magazine Versus Facts Forum 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
broadcast: 

Time Macazıine Versus Facts Forum— 

‘Part IL 


Dan Smoot. Is Facts Forum a force for 
evil? 

I raised this question on the Facts Forum 

m last week and gave the first install- 
ment of my answer to it, because, as I ex- 
plained, Time magazine reported on Facts 
Forum in terms insinuating that Facts 
Forum is an evil organization. z 

This broadcast concludes my review of 
Times article on Facts Forum: 

Times says: 

“Critics of Facts Forums views are often 
charged with subversion, betrayal and trea- 
son.” 

Times does not say who makes this charge. 

I say fiatly that no spokesman for Facts 
Forum has ever so charged its critics. 

Facts Forum is directed by human beings, 
and human beings make mistakes. Facts 
Forum has been able to correct some of its 
own errors because of constructive criticism. 
I hope that you, who watch or listen to our 
programs or read the Facts Forum News, will 
criticize us and let us know when you think 
we are wrong. 

Time says: i 

“Senator McCartHY's new wife, the former 
Jean Kerr, who has been his research asalst- 
ant, helped set up a national Facts Forum 
TV program, along with Robert E. Lee.“ 

The former Jean Kerr is the new wife of 
Senator McCartuy. Time failed to infer 
that she is also his first, and only, wife. 

She did help secure guests for the first 
three Facts Forum TV programs in Washing- 
ton. It might interest Time magazine to 
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know that Facts Forum has received similar 
help from some 2 dozen distinguished Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate—both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans—numerous Members 
of Congress, Cabinet officers, other high Gov- 
ernment officials, important figures in both 
political parties, and outstanding American 
newspaper people. 

Time says: 

“Three months ago Lee, who is a close 
friend of McCartHy and whose only com- 
munications experience is as Facts Forum's 
first national TV moderator, was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission * * * One of Lee's 
first official acts was to vote in favor of grant- 
— Hunt a TV franchise in Corpus Christi, 

2 

Is Time implying some illegal connivance 
between one of Facts Forum's supporters and 
Mr. Robert E. Lee, a Government official, 
with a tong, brillant, and honorable record 
of service in the FBI and for congressional 
committees? 

Mr. Hunt applied for a television permit 
long before he knew Robert E. Lee—long be- 
fore Mr, Lee had any connection with the 
FCC. Channel 43 in Corpus Christi, Tex., 
could not have been granted to anybody else, 
because there was no other applicant for it. 

Time reports; 

“Facts Forum's public opinion polls are no 
less partial than its air programs, 

“The public opinion poll * * is not a 
cross-section poll but merely what Facts 
Forum calls a device for exerting a power- 
ful psychological force for good on news 
organizations and Members of Congress.” 

Facts Forum has never claimed that Its 
public opinion poll is a cross section 
sampling or any other kind of scientific test- 
ing of public opinion. The purpose of the 
poll card is to stimulate interest in im- 
portant problems and thereby to help create 
an informed public opinion, 

If the Facts Forum poll ever reaches as 
many people as we would like it to reach, 
it will, indeed, exert a powerful psychologi- 
cal force for good, not by putting pressure 
on anyone, as Time insinuates, but by 
dispelling apathy. 

I would like you to render your inde- 
pendent judgment on the Facts Forum poll, 
the Facts Forum radio and TV programs, 
and on the Facts Forum News, which re- 
ports the poll and publishes many of the 
radio and TV programs, 

You can get the poll card and Facts Forum 
News by writing to Facts Forum, Dallas, Tex, 

Time says: 

“For members who are uncertain of an- 
swers to loyalty questions, Facts Forum rec- 
ommends the word of such authorities as 
the Reverend Dr. Carl McIntire, president 
of the fundamentalist International Council 
of Christian Churches, who has accused the 
National Council of Churches, which em- 
braces most Protestant denominations, of 
procommunism. He has also called the 
United States Roman Catholic Church a spy 
system committed to a foreign 
power.” 

Is Time implying that Facts Forum is both 
anti-Catholic and pro-McCaatny? This 
would be very much like riding two horses 
in opposite direction at the same time; but 
Time has us doing it. 

As to any connection between Dr. McIntire 
and Facts Forum: there is none. 

After we had received many requests for 
the names of persons who keep anti-COmmu- 
nist files, Facts Forum wrote to Walter 8. 
Steele in Washington, who had been highly 
recommended to us as one of the most ex- 
perienced, reliable, well-informed, anti- 
Communist investigators in America. We 
asked Mr. Steele to furnish us a list of peo- 
ple who keep anti-Communist files. Dr. 
McIntire was on the list which Mr. Stecle 
supplied. 
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Facts Forum was trying to give the public 
the names of people who might have infor- 
mation useful in the fight against commu- 
nism. 

If the editors of Time think this is an 
improper way to resist communism, we would 
like to know how they are fighting commu- 
nism. 

Or does Time content itself with merely 
sitting in judgment on those who try? 

If, on the other hand, Time thinks Facts 
Forum’s efforts were poor and fumbling, we 
would be humbly grateful if Time would 
turn some of its vast wealth and facilities 
to such a task. 

We believe that communism in America 
can be combated successfully only if the 
American people have information about the 
Communist conspiracy. 

We think it would be extremely helpful if 
the people knew where to get that informa- 
tion. 

Time reports: 

“Facts Forum has used its platform as 
well as its own free circulating library * * * 
for known race-hate agitators. One of the 
original library books, withdrawn after pro- 
tests, was We Must Abolish the United 
States, by Joseph Kamp. * * * Kamp was 
jailed for contempt of Congress after refus- 
ing to reveal the backers of his Constitu- 
tional Educational League.” 

Facts Forum did circulate Joseph Kamp's 
We Must Abolish the United States. The 
book vigorously presents a strong argument 
against the United World Federalists. It has 
nothing whatever to do with any kind of race 
problem. 

Time reports: 

“Facts Forum tells its members how to 
get on the mailing list of such organizations 
as Merwin K. Hart's National Economic 
Council, described by the Buchanan Lobby- 
ing Committee of the sist Congress as a 
group that attempts to disparage those who 
oppose its objectives by appeals to religious 
prejudice, often an ill-concealed anti-Semi- 
tism.” 

Isn't Time here implying that Facts 
Forum is anti-Semitic? 

Facts Forum does subscribe to the Eco- 
nomic Council Letter. We also subscribe to 
Time magazine and some 75 other periodicals. 
Whenever we use information from any of 
them in a broadcast, we list them as sources 
in a bibliography published with the broad- 
cast in the Facts Forum News. Both Time 
and the Economic Council Letter have been 
so listed. Facts Forum has never, however, 
told its members how to get on the mailing 
list of any publication, except the Facts 
Forum News. 5 

Pacts Forum publishes the bibliographies 
to show where our information comes from 
and to encourage the listeners and readers 
to go themselves to the original sources. 

Since Facts Forum is essentially a cam- 
paign against public apathy, one objective of 
all our activities is to stimulate more exten- 
tive and more thoughtful reading of news- 
papers, magazines, and books, and to build 
bigger audiences for newsreporting, informa- 
—— and educational programs on radio and 
Time reports: 

“In Manhattan, where a Forum unit was 
formed, the first meeting was addressed by 
(a man) * * * whose (organization) * * > 
was listed by the Attorney General as a 
Fascist organization. (This man) * * * 
charged that the U. N. is a device to permit 
the colored races to rule the white races (and 
that) UNESCO is an alien conspiracy to 
teach sex delinquency to American school 
children.” 

Now Time is implying that Facts Forum 
18 a Fascist organization. 

The man whom Time mentions has never 
had any connection whatever with Facts 
Forum. I don't know whether he ever at- 
tended a Facts Forum meeting or not. 
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Facts Forum discussion groups are self- 
governing. The editors of Time may not 
know—but most other Americans do know— 
how neighborhood discussion groups are con- 
ducted. Anybody who attends can make a 
speech. But after he speaks, his remarks 
are subject to the challenge and rebuttal of 
his neighbors. Facts Forum thinks that the 
good neighbors vastly outnumber the bad in 
America. 

Time magazine's Innuendoes have pinned 
quite a list of labels on Facts Forum: Isola- 
tionism, ultra-conservatism, McCarthyism, 
anti-Catholic, race-hate agitators, anti- 
Semitic, Fascist. 

I wonder why Time didn't call Facts Forum 
communistic? 

Do you suppose Time magazine knew that 
the Communist Party’s Dally Worker had 
already used on Facts Forum the same labels 
of hate that Time published? 

Time magazine's report on Facts Forum 
concludes as follows: 

“The operation of Facts Forum have often 
exhbiited a spirit which is the opposite of 
free debate in good faith * * . (The) net 
effect (of Facts Forum) is to disseminate 
fear, suspicion, and divisive propaganda 

„„. The results of this, if carried into 
the entire field ot mass communications, 
could be to increase the pressures dividing 
segments of American society, to increase 
group hatreds and implant suspicions which 
did not exist before.” 

Facts Forum was begun in Dallas by a 
group of young Texans who believed that 
the one evil which nourishes all others in 
American life is apathy, indifference toward 
the affairs of government: a belief that if 
America is ever destroyed it will be from 
within—not by obvious, active, destructive 
forces, but by the cloying apathy of a people 
who have lost interest and faith in their 
Nation. 

Facts Forum does want to stir up—not 
fear, but awareness of, and confidence in, the 
basic principles of government on which our 
Nation was built. 

Facts Forum does not believe that a people 
who are apathetic can keep their freedom. 
Facts Forum believes that if the American 
people don't use their freedom, they will lose 
it. Facts Forum believes that freedom is 
not free. 

It must be won anew in toll and strife by 
every generation. 

Facts Forum wants to stir up, to enliven, 
to quicken individual interest in public af- 
fairs; to stimulate individual participation 
in the forming of public opinion; to acti- 
vate individual influence in the shaping of 
Public policy; to encourage the most exten- 
sive and most sincere self-education and self- 
expression possible among the American 
people. 

That is the purpose of Facts Forum. 

America is the last stronghold of freedom 
in the world. If the light of freedom goes 
out here in America, there is no other place 
on earth to look for it. The whole world will 
be plunged into darkness so terrible that 
those who survive will envy those who did 
not. 

We Americans cannot preserve freedom if 
we do not understand it—or Lf we do not 
love it enough to stand up and be counted, 
to live or die for liberty. 

That is the conviction of Facts Forum. 

The American people are essentially wise 
and can make correct decisions as a people, 

That is the faith of Facts Forum. 

I have reviewed Time magazine’s attack 
on Facts Forum, because that was the only 
way I knew to get Facts Forum's side of the 
story told. 

Finally, however, jt is neither I nor Time 
magazine who will decide whether Pacts 
Forum is good or bad for America. The de- 
cision belongs to you, the American indi- 
vidual. 

This is Dan Smoot, with Facts Forum, 
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Lincoln’s Career Is Great Lesson in 
Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an article ap- 
pearing in the Sunday Star-Ledger, 
Newark, N. J., dated February 7, 1954: 

LINCOLN'S CAREER Is Great LESSON IN 

SELF-RELIANCE 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 

This next week, the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln comes round once more. There will 
be many things said about Lincoln because 
he was a many-sided figure of history, but 
the thing about him that has always im- 
pressed me most is that quality of seif-reli- 
ance which brought him from his backw 
log cabin to the White House at the most 
crucial time in our Nation’s history. You 
may remember the stories of Lincoln as a 
boy learning his letters at the fire long into 
the night; or splitting rails to keep alive 
while he was fitting himself to practice 18W; 
or keeping store to help things along. 

You may be tempted to ask yourself 
whether, in our country today, these quali- 
ties of self-reliance have disappeared. Arent 
we getting soft and lazy? 

I don't think so, Just last spring, I re- 
ceived a post card from a college boy w 
he sent tọ my farm at Pawling. He said be 
would mow lawns, paint, wash dishes, clea? 
cars; in other words, he wanted to work. 1 
had no work of that kind at the moment: t 
I tore the card in two and started to toss 
into the wastebasket. Then suddenly. 
pieced it together with scotch tape and put 
it in my files. Here was a boy willing t° 
work and that warmed my heart, and I 2 
a point of finding jobs for him, 

The great breed hasn't run out. A feu 
years back, I got off a train at 5 in the 
morning to make a speech in a college cha 
and found a boy waiting to meet me. “ 
you Dr. Peale,” he asked. And when 1 said 
“Yes,” he explained: “I'm sorry to say tha 
the president of our college has been detained 
in New York. So I'm acting for him both 8$ 
your chauffeur and your official host.” y 

He drove me to the president's house 
showed me to a room and told me that i 
fast would be ready for me at 7. Wben 
came down to the dining room, there was the 
boy wearing a waiter’s apron. He served 
a wonderful meal and I told him it was 
good I wanted to congratulate the cook per- 
sonally. So he took me out into the kitchen 
there was no one else there—he stood by 
stove, bowed, and said, “Meet the cook.” 

I made my speech in the chapel and, afte? 
wards, someone in the choir behind me sang 
a beautiful tenor solo. I turned around be 
get a look at the singer and discovered tha 
it was the same boy. I 

When he drove me back to the train, 
asked him to tell me about himself. Hl 
father, he said, had been well-to-do, apd 
when he had first come to college, his fat? 
had given him a car and a substantial al- 
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lowance. But then, at the end of his 
year, his father had lost all his money 
had told the son that he couldn't afford $° 
send him back to college. 1 

“When I was young,” the father said, 5 
had no money. I went to college because e 
worked my way through. God helped ™ 
do it. But you've been brought up as a rich 
man's son and I guess you're pretty soft, and 
£0 you will have to drop out of college.” 
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I nat annoyed me,” the boy told me, “and 
Went. Dad, if you did it, I can do it. too.’ 
ce. Dack to school and have worked ever 
lather God has helped me. And today my 
Can gee ad I are closer than ever because I 
I hayes What he had in him and he knows 
We'y something in me. Whatever strength 
N our blood hasn't died out.“ 
10 train pulled away from the plat- 
. — I looked back and there ne stood, 
lowed £. happy, and self-reliant. I've fol- 
done dg career since. Of course, he has 
t, ware he learned the vital lesson 
vourself. od's help, you can depend on 


Our cou 
N ntry is full of youngsters like that. 
% Lincoln's breed-has not died out. 


The Honorable Allan Dulles, Director of 
entral Intelligence, Gives Us an In- 
tight Into World Communist Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


N OF WISCONSIN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Speak KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Probi er. Stalin writes, in his classic work 
regard t of Leninism, the following with 

to front organizations: 


the ae, Party * * è is the rallying center of 
haya t elements of the working class, who 
Party ect communication with the non- 
Very te ganizations of the proletariat and 
The quently lead them. 
leaders af ; as the best school for training 
ot its of the working class, is, by reason 
ganizat rence and prestige, the only or- 
Ship of On capable of centralizing the leader- 
transto, he Struggle of the proletariat, thus 
Fanlzationng each and every nonparty or- 
lary Soin of the working class Into an auxil- 
y and 


Part transmission belt linking the 
Leni, th the class. (J. Stalin, Problems of 
a . 1945, p. 87.) 


ano 
Wily Ste ther place in the same work, the 


Lenin: lin draws from the teachings of 


tan? the revolutionary party of the prole- 
Workin San Serve as this general staff. The 
lg =e Class without a revolutionary party 
army without a general staff. The 


tne is the general staff of the proletariat, 
„ P. 82.) 


Thus w 
Communist see, Mr. Speaker, that the 


the tine Party itself considers itself 
Comm ral staff in the lead of vona 
low tratemplates having a mass of fel- 

We velers to do its work. 
Muni Marvel at the strength of the Com- 
the y, but we fail to realize that 
Only pre strength is not to be measured 
dinate ts generals but also by its subor- 
diers Officers and its ordinary foot sol- 
and f ny of the subordinate officers 
dupes t soldiers are, of course, ignorant 
world But they are doing the work of 
ship abemmuniem under the able leader - 

I wind direction of its fanatic leaders. 
a very nn to call to the House’s attention 
ly gio, @Portant and able speech recent- 
Direct dy the Honorable Allan Dulles, 
— of Central Intelligence. In this 
of aner. Dulles outlines the activities 
ang pa communism's fellow travelers 

OW potent they are. 
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Mr. Dulles estimates that $2 billion are 
spent by the Soviets to keep these 
“transmission belts” going, 

I recommend that every Member of 
the House read very carefully Mr. Dulles’ 
speech given before the Women’s Forum 
on National Security, Friday, January 
29, 1954. The text follows: 


Mrs. Schill, Mrs. Burdett, and members of 
the Women's Forum on National Security, 
I appreciate the opportunity to meet with 
you today. In coming here I am breaking a 
self-imposed rule, As the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence I seek anonymity—not pub- 
licity—for myself and for the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Every rule as its exception. The work of 
your forum on national security bears so 
intimately on many phases of my own work 
that I am very glad to have this chance to 
discuss with you some of the dangers to our 
national security—dangers which many do 
not sense because they are cleverly dis- 
gulsed. 

It is the job of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to garner together the facts affect- 
ing our national security as best we can 
find them and then to lay them before the 
policymakers; the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the other members of the 
National Security Council as they may be 
directly concerned. They in turn decide 
what to do about these facts. 

Among the facts which CIA has been un- 
covering is information on the techniques 
which subversive communism employs to 
weaken the free world. This will be the 
subject of what I have to say to you this 
afternoon. These techniques fall geograph- 
ically into two main categories—the domes- 
tic and the foreign—those subversive com- 
munistic actions which we have to meet 
right here at home and those that chiefly 
affect our allies and friends in the free world. 
And as they affect them, they In turn have 
an impact on our own security position. 

The role of the Central Intelligence Agency 
in this field relates exclusively to what is 
being done abroad. Within the United 
States this is a responsibility of the FBI. 

Here at home we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the dangers of subversive commu- 
nism. It is no longer coddled and tolerated. 
We are fortunate to have in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
with his great experience and high technical 
skill, He has been able to make a real con- 
tribution, particularly by exposing to the 
light of day the various organizations and 
fronts under which Communists masquer- 
ade. 

You will recall that the Attorney General 
has published a list of over 200 organiza- 
tions here in the United States with high 
sounding names and titles which are noth- 
ing more than subversive Communist fronts. 
You will also recall that the President in his 
recent speech at the opening of the Congress 
suggested certain additional measures for 
dealing with the problem of subversion. 

While we still have no right to be com- 
placent about the domestic situation, a far 
graver situation faces many of the coun- 
tries of the free world who have yet to ap- 
preciate the real meaning of communism 
or to take adequate measures against it in 
their own countries. As a result, this prob- 
lem of Communist subversion is an even 
more dangerous threat to freedom in many 
of the free countries of the world outside of 
the United States than it is here at home, 

There are cogent reasons for this. Many 
of the countries of the free world suffered 
more grievously than we from the two World 
Wars which we have faced in the last 30 
years. Many were devastated by bombing 
attacks. Some suffered enemy occupations, 
Others in turn had their soclal structure 
and their economic life weakened and im- 
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periled. Take China, for example. In World 
War II China did not have nearly 5 years 
of war. It was at war for about 10 years 
before the armistice in 1945. That is one 
reason why so much of China is now behind 
the Iron or the Bamboo Curtain. 

Then also, particularly in Asia, many 
countries are trying to exercise their newly 
won independence under conditions which 
would tax the strength of the most mature 
democracies. And in the process they have 
to resist the luring appeals of the Commu- 
nists with their seemingly easy and utopian 
solutions for all social and governmental 
problems. 

There is another reason why many of these 
countries of the free world are more deeply 
affected than we. They are nearer to the 
heart of the Communist subversive machine 
with its headquarters in Moscow and with 
branch offices throughout the Communist 
world in such places as Warsaw, Prague, 
Bucharest, Peiping, in the Soviet zones of 
Berlin and Vienna, and on the frontiers of 
Indochina and Burma. Land frontiers are 
more easily crossed and infiltrated with Com- 
munist agents and propaganda than great 
stretches of ocean. 

Finally, in many of the free countries 
of the world, particularly in Europe and in 
parts of Asia, there are well-organized Com- 
munist Parties. These parties take a very 
active part in the political life of the coun- 
try. They are recognized and privileged and 
yet are dedicated to installing a system in 
which political parties cease to exist. A 
hard core of well-trained fanatical Commu- 
nists directs the party's activities, 

I recognize that in these Communist Par- 
ties there are many people who would be 
shocked if they were told that the party to 
which they belonged was run from Moscow 
and in the interest of a foreign creed. Never- 
theless this is the fact. 

These Communist Parties oppose every 
constructive measure that ts introduced, 
particularly laws which would build up the 
economic and political life of the country. 
They are working for chaos out of which 
revolution may come. In the French Parlia- 
ment, over the past 7 or 8 years since the 
liberation, there have been an average of well 
over 100 Communists out of about 600 depu- 
ties. In Italy the proportionate number of 
Communists and fellow travelers is even 
larger. 

Just for a moment think what would hap- 
pen in our own Congress if we had a hundred 
Members whose task was obstruction, the 
endless prolonging of debate, proposing of 
amendments to every possible measure, 
insisting on days of discussion for all of these 
amendments. How much constructive work 
would we then accomplish? Those who 
criticize the parliaments of other countries 
should realize that as long as they have this 
large Communist representation it will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, for these 
bodies to meet the needs of representative 
government and to carry on the processes of 
governing. 

The practical situation is this: The Com- 
munists take advantage of all of the priyi- 
leges and rights which are a part of the sys- 
tem of free government in the free world, 
and they abuse these privileges in order to 
destroy freedom itself. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
Communists abroad have weapons at their 
command which are more effective than those 
that they try to use In this country. Here 
in the United States measures have been 
taken to deprive them of their respectability 
and here, also, they are numerically too 
weak to invade our legislative bodies. 

In addition to their political parties the 
Communists have other and even more 
subtle weapons. In some cases they have 
built up a series of blinds—camoufiaged or- 
ganizations; in others they have penetrated 
and captured from within a whole series of 
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existing organizations many of which origin- 
ally had a reputation for respectability. 
Through these front organizations they 
carry out their well-known policy; subvert 
the weak—divide the strong. They hide their 
connection with Moscow while carrying on 
the Communist line. 

Right at the beginning of the Soviet Revo- 
lution Lenin gave the key to approved Com- 
munist procedure. He said that “the party 
must take every advantage of even the 
smallest opportunity of gaining a mass ally 
even though this ally be only temporary, 
vascillating, unstable, and unreliable.” And 
he added, “Those who do not understand 
this do not understand Marxism.” 

Over the years since 1920 Soviet technique 
has shown vast improvement, and they have 
deevloped mass media for propagating their 
ideas which far exceed the modest begin- 
nings that Lenin advocated. 

Here are some other of these Communist- 
front organizations: 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
the International Union of Students, the 
International Organization of Journalists, 
the International Federation of Resistance 
Fighters, the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, the World Peace Coun- 
cil, and the Women's International Demo- 
cratic Federation. There are scores of others, 
These are some of the most important. 

Let us look at some of these organiza- 
tions—for example, the World Federation of 
‘Trade Unions. 

Its headquarters are in the Soviet sector 
of Vienna. It bas offices in Peiping, in Latin 
America, and in Africa as well as in Western 
Europe. It still controls the powerful CGT 
in France and the CGIL in Italy as well as 
many other unions in countries as far dis- 
tant as Indonesia, for example. 

The two unions I mentioned in France 
and Italy are the largest trade unions in 
these respective countries, and they tend to 
dominate the life of the workers in many 
plants in these countries. They are a for- 
midable threat to the freedom and the deyel- 
opment of the free-trade union movements 
in both countries. 

The Communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions claims a total membership of 
some 70 million. One-half of the mem- 
bership, they claim, lies outside the Iron 
Curtain dispersed through some 57 countries 
of the non-Communist world. In many 
countries they contro] the most important 
of the trade unions. Of course behind the 
“curtain” there are no free-trade unions 
whatever, 

Now let us look at the World Peace Coun- 
cil, another Communist front with an ap- 
pealing name. You will recall the so-called 
Stockholm peace appeal which was signed 
by more than 2 million Americans. This 
appeal was organized and fronted by the 
Communist World Peace Council. 

Here are some of the seemingly Innocent 
objectives of the World Peace Council as 
stated at its last meeting in Vienna in De- 
cember of 1952. It voted to acquaint the 
churches throughout the world with its 
stand on disarmament and to seek their ap- 
proval. It proposed to develop contact with 
movements in favor of neutrality in differ- 
ent countries and to find ways of cooperat- 
ing with pacifist movements; and finally it 
agreed on the importance of enlisting the 
support of national independent movements 
and patroite sentiments in countries such 
as Egypt. 

. Now this all sounds innocent enough. It 
deceives a large number of good citizens even 
in this country. Yet it is nothing but a 
Communist plot, spearheaded from Moscow, a 
part of a system dedicated to aims which 
are diametrically opposed to the purposes 
they advertise. In fact the World Peace 
Council is an instrument to pave the way for 
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Sggressive war—in Korea, Indochina, and 
elsewhere. 

All of these activities cost money. It is 
estimated that the last meeting of the World 
Peace Council in Vienna, alone, cost approxi- 
mately a half a million dollars, It is quite 
interesting that the funds for the support of 
this Congress were drawn from the Soviet 
Military Bank in Vienna. In fact, all of these 
front organizations are financed with funds 
from Moscow or funds that are obtained from 
affliated Communist organizations in the 
Soviet world. 

We estimate that the average annual ex- 
penditure of international communism on all 
of their front organizations and their various 
affiliated activities runs in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion. They appreciate the value of 
these propagandist movements and organtza- 
tions, and they are willing to pay dearly for 
them. 

International communism particularly ap- 
preciates the importance of working with the 
youth, and for this purpose they have two 
important organizations—the International 
Union of Students and the World Fedcration 
of Democratic Youth. These include 
millions of members from 71 countries—they 
claim some 80 millions. They have frequent 
rallies, the most important of which took 
place in Berlin in August of 1951. It was a 
colossal affair, labeled A Youth Festival for 
Peace. Over a million German youths were 
transported to Berlin at the expense of their 
Communist patrons. In addition 25,000 for- 
eign youths were brought to Berlin from all 
corners of the world. Of course, the entire 
bill was footed by the Communist govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. The cost ran into the millions of 
dollars, 

Fortunately the Berlin rally had some un- 
pleasant kickbacks for the Communist side. 
Almost a million of the Communist youths 
visited the free western sector of Berlin. 
Probably they went there to jeer but they 
stayed to wonder. Many of them wanted to 
stay permanently. They were shown the 
sights of the free city of Western Berlin. 

One of the mos timpressive sights they saw 
was the American High Commissioner him- 
self, John J. McCloy. He invited repre- 
sentatives of these youths to visit bis office, 
sought and answered their questions can- 
didly and fully. Words of this extraordinary 
scene spread through the entire youth festi- 
val and was an impressive contrast to Com- 
munist techniques of preventing a free dis- 
cussion among the youths at their own rally. 

Another front organization is the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers. 
This is one of the few organizations which 
has its headquarters outside the Iron Curtain 
and has found fellow travelers in England 
and France respectively to act as the presi- 
dent and vice president of the organization. 
It has been used by the Communists to front 
for their false charges of bacteriological war- 
fare in the Korean War and helped stage the 
phoney investigation which was made of 
these now wholly discredited charges. 

Naturally the Soviet have not overlooked 
the vast importance of women's organiza- 
tions in the field of propaganda. Here they 
have organized the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation. Its charter is a 
broad one. It pretends to stand for the 
eradication of fascism; collaboration for 
peace; defense of the political, economic, 
legal, and social rights of women; the safe- 
guarding of public health with particular 
reference to children; and the preservation of 
social conditions suitable to the physical, 
moral, and intellectual development of the 
young. 

In all its history, however, this “front” has 
never deviated In any respect from the Com- 
munist line. At its meeting in Vienna, in 
April of 1952, 1t came out strongly against 
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“American warmongers.” Its monthly bul- 
letin, Women of the World, is largely devoted 
to the Communist peace campaign. 

It is estimated that it must cost the Com- 
munists some $6 million to run the Women's 
International Federation for a single year 
and to send its representation from 40 dil- 
ferent countries to these various interna- 
tional meetings. Contrast this expenditure 
with the fact that the Soviet has not to this 
date contributed a penny to the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

I have described only a few of the score 
of organizations, which are subtly working to 
spread the Communist doctrines. This will 
give you some idea of the methods which in- 
ternational communism is employing, the 
broad coverage they are giving to their propa- 
ganda, and the tremendous financial an 
organizational effort they are expending tO 
undermine the basis of our free society. 

What I have given you is by no means 
exhaustive review of the tools the Com- 
munists use to delude and deceive the non“ 
Communist world. However, this may give 
you an idea of their methods, Each situs” 
tion, often each country, means for them the 
employment of a new technique or of * 
specially adapted form of deception, 

The facts I have given you should not be 
kept secret. Naturally the Communists do 
all they can to conceal their connections wich 
these front organizations. They should not 
be allowed to get away with this hoax and 
deception any longer. Since they get little 
local or popular financial support, it is ob- 
vious that someone with an ample pocket” 
book of governmental proportions must serv 
as the “angel” to keep them going. 

Why do they do all this? It is not Just 
propaganda for propaganda’s sake; it 1s the 
Communist method of reaching out to con- 
dition and then control those people wnt 
will not buy communism in the raw. 
serves as a measure to neutralize those 
cannot quickly make into direct allies. E 

We all want peace and the reduction 
armaments, the extension of benefits to the 
underprivileged, and an end to old-fashioned 
colonialism and the like. The Communists 
are playing the rather unique game of de- 
nying these principles everywhere in 
sphere of their own control and at the same 
time deluding people elsewhere into belle“, 
ing that they, the Communists, are the real 
defenders of these principles in every cou?” 
try of the world. 

These techniques I have described are used 
as the softening process to prepare for th 
day when the Communists hope to be ready 
for the “takeover.” Not so long ago we saw 
happen in Czechoslovakia. Not a shot t. 
fired but liberty was destroyed overnig? 
The softening process had prepared 
ground. Each Communist was in his 8P% 
pointed place, each person who had 5 
neutralized by propaganda and decept! 
kept quiet. There was no fight for f 7 

Today it is not the open Communist, tuo 
admitted follower of Marx and Lenin, W 
is likely to trip us up. It is the neutrals” 
the soft thinkers about agrarian reforme™ 
those who merely decry the methods, but ar 
blind to the aims, of international 
munism. ; 

To prepare to meet this danger we 25 
putting our house in order here in the Un H 
States. We cannot decide the policy 225 
those in other countries of the world. i 
can help to unmask the Communist dans, 
Furthermore we can give one example of “ 
free people who are frustrating the os 


munist programs while keeping our 
freedoms. 4 

To carry out our task as fact finders and? 
keep our Government policymnkers - 


vised of what the Communists are doing 
side of the United States, we have gat! 
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Aether in the Central Intelligence Agency 

able staff. On this staff representative 
are n from all parts of the United States 
the, ins. I wish to pay my tribute to 
intel effective role in the work of the Central 
abron nte Agency in this country and 


The Bible and Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


w OF GEORGIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Tia FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christ. 24. 1954, issue of the Wesleyan 
Meth an Advocate, an official organ of 
artic} carries on page 2 certain 
Arti weed designated as Favorite Feature 
is a es. Among those featured articles 
Splendid writing by Rev. T. E. Dav- 
Bible © of Americus, Ga., entitled The 
Re and Segregation.” 
sta, verend Davenport has been an out- 
Servar, £ Methodist minister and a true 
tury > of God for more than half a cen- 
He is n the North as well as the South. 
This zal a profound Biblical scholar. 
experince reflects his long study and 
eration ce and it deserves full consid- 
this 55 of everyone who seeks light on 
Port ent issue. Reverend Daven- 
being completely American, his family 
tal * of the oldest and most influen- 
Th my State, 
€ article reads as follows: 
THE BIBLE AND. SEGREGATION 
(By Rev. T. E. Davenport) 
or x wee ee in the South. Have lived 
Tace e in the North. Have studied the 
Question from both sides, We in the 
What lu nderstand the relationship and know 
Yee best for white and black alike. You 
Pha 5 examine all history; there never 
0 n better treatment by a ruling race 
in 4, bject race than that of the Negroes 
bloog South. We accept the verdict of a 
y war. We are glad the Negro has free- 
Fight. 4 Citizenship. He has all the human 
happinae life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
th, Ses. He has it to the fullest extent in 
Ppy 2 as well as in the North. He is 
true stare content under the guidance of 
treed, “smanship. The law gives us all the 
life. the of our family life, of our religious 
dur labor dom of labor, and the fruits of 
than 8 What more can any race ask for 
have health, happiness, home and 
ia We in America believe in a dem- 
nations orm of government, in a true and 
l republic. We have built a great 
Way, a highway of prosperity. We 
a ai © great progress on it. But there 
There sip on the right side of the road, 
danger in the god who lurks there, 
Money. "£ mammon, of gold, of ambition, of 
- There is a ditch on the left side of 
also and a goddess dwells there, 
goddess of this world, the goddess 
ure, of immorality, of success at any 
Politician often steers to the right 
left and gets us in the ditch. 
is a saying current in our time: 


I 
to aa 


is 
or Pleas 
Se t. 
to the 
Tuere 
Many Sain difference in race, creed, or color.” 
They 4 Utielans think that will bring utopia. 
Ang mo mot consider the danger of a mixed 
lds o8rel race. That danger beset the 
Ore the flood. Then, all races mixed 
in a pasture. They became so 
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immoral, so wicked, so violent, that the 
Creator was disgusted and destroyed them 
all. (Genesis 6). 

Some folks say, “Make no difference in 
creed; one is as good as another.” They 
would take Mohammedanism and Confu- 
clanism, and Hinduism, and Buddhism, and 
communism, and Christianity, and mix them 
all together and make a religion for the 
world. That is man's plan; transcendental- 
ism failed. God's plan is revealed plainly in 
one book, the Holy Bible, the creed for Chris- 
tians in all the world. There are many 
branches to Christ’s church. It is a grape 
vine and not a rattan vine. 

The science of ethnology teaches that 
there are five distinct races—white, black, 
yellow, brown, red. God has created them 
all different. He set them in families and 
appointed bounds of habitation in church 
and state. Some politicians say make no 
difference in color. You cannot take the 
seven colors of the rainbow, jumble them 
together. and make a desirable color; it will 
be ringstreaked and striped. The child of 
any race of pure blood is never born similar 
to the child of another race. God makes 
them different, The Creator has kept them 
separated for thousands of years. He does 
not mix trees or flowers or animals in nature. 

In the Bible we read how Israel was called 
to be a separate race. They were to be a pure 
blood race, not to marry or to mix with any 
other race. To that segregated race Jehovah 
revealed his laws. They were written down 
by Moses and given for all the world. Of 
that segregated race Jesus Christ was born 
of the seed of David. Christianity is a sepa- 
rate or segregate religion embracing every 
race and color and tongue and tribe. A 
Christian must be separate; he must be free 
from idolatry and immorality and all sin 
(2 Corinthians: 6). Jehovah God is the Cre- 
ator of every color. Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of every race. God wants a pure- 
blood race. A mongrel race is abomination 
to Him. 


Mr. Speaker, Reverend Davenport is so 
right in his conclusions. Let those hear 
who have ears to hear while there is yet 
time. 


An Impressive Invocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day night, February 6, at the Hotel 
Washington, here in the District of 
Columbia, the national council of the 
Reserve Officers Association held its 
annual dinner. I was impressed by the 
invocation offered by its chaplain, Canon 
Curtis W. V. Junker, D. D. Under 
unanimous consent, I am including the 
invocation herewith, as follows: 

Give us grateful hearts, Our Father, for 
these and all Thy mercies; make us mindful 
of our comrades in the Armed Forces—at 
home and abroad, on the land, on the sea, 
and in the air; of humanities’ need for lead- 
ership—in the community, in the Nation, 
and among the nations. 

Do Thou relieve the tensions of the world 
and grant a true peace in our time, 

Grant Thy blessing to this food, to this 
fellowship, to our hopes and aspirations for 
this organization and our people; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Count Albert Apponyi, of Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp a 
sketch I had prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress of the life and ideals of Count Al- 
bert Apponyi, of Hungary. In my opin- 
ion it is a good thing to refresh our mem- 
ories from time to time of the careers of 
men who have lead inspirational lives 
so that their example might further in- 
spire present generations to meet the 
problems that still beset us boldly, ob- 
jectively, and with foresight, 

The sketch follows: 

February 8 marks the anniversary of the 
death in 1933 of one of Europe's most re- 
spected elder statesmen, Count Albert Ap- 
ponyl, of Hungary. He was long a leader 
in Hungarian public affairs. A man whose 
authority was moral more than political he 
was respected even more for his own personal 
integrity rather than for his public positions, 
Throughout his extensive career he was a 
man who stood above politics and in all 
things remained true to his own principles 
and Ideals. 

Although he was a member of one of Hun- 
gary’s oldest aristocratic familles, Count Ap- 
ponyi was devoted to the precepts of democ- 
racy and to progressive social reform. He 
believed in “social equality in everything 
which is fundamental to human dignity and 
to the requirements of human happiness.” 

Following the death of the great patriot, 
Louis Kossuth, Count Apponyi succeeded to 
the leadership of the Hungarian Independ- 
ence Party. As its head he was an advocate 
of universal suffrage and a strong supporter 
of Hungarian independence. His long and 
distinguished career in his country's service 
included many prominent er of 
the house of representatives, minister of ed- 
ucation, minister of worship and privy coun- 
cilor. 

Count Apponyi, however, Is best known 
for his distinguished career in the field of 
international relations. Although he was an 
ardent supporter of Hungarian nationalism 
and a great patriot, he saw beyond the divi- 
sions of geographic and ethnic boundaries. 
Even before the creation of the League of 
Nations he devoted himself to the cause of 
world peace. In this respect, his work as a 
member of the Inter-Parllamentary Union 
was especially outstanding. 

After World War I he pleaded Hungary's 
cause at the peace conference with such 
dignity and nobility that he won the respect 
even of his enemies. He was indefatigable in 
his efforts to build up the League of Nations. 
His great gift of oratory enabled him to plead 
with conviction on behalf of international 
cooperation, He had faith that the “spirit 
and letter of cooperation will replace our old 
struggle for supremacy.” Therein lay the 
only path of progress for the postwar world. 

Count Apponyi himself was an example of 
the ability of patriotism and international- 
ism to reach a compromise. His belief that 
“no nation can enrich itself by destroying 
another" led him to the belief that interna- 
tional cooperation did not lead to the sub- 
jection of national sovereignty, but was in 
the national interest as well as in the interest 
of humankind, His career was itself patriot- 
ism and internationalism, each used for the 
highest good, separately and together. 
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Count Apponyi early recognized the in- 
creasing importance of the United States in 
world affairs. He had been an enthusiastic 
visitor of this country three times—first, as 
a delegate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference, and later as a highly successful 
guest lecturer. He was received with the 
same warmth which he himself felt for 
America. At a time when this country was 
being sharply criticized abroad, he praised it 
for “its youthful freshness, compared to 
which old Europe appears to be worn out.” 
Europe had achieved her best, and in her 
ripeness there were already the first signs of 
decay. The world depended on American 
optimism and enthusiasm as well as on its 
rich idealism. Gradually this country was 
beginning to emerge from her traditional 
policy of no entanglements. But although 
Europe had reached and passed her zenith, 
her rich heritage could offer invaluable ex- 
perience to a country entering the European 
scene as a relative novice, Europe's back- 
ground and America’s new vigor were in the 
eyes of Count Apponyi the strongest com- 
bination for the perpetuation of interna- 
tional peace and cooperation. 

. Fittingly enough, Count Apponyi died 
fighting to attain world peace while serving 
as his country’s delegate to the International 
Disarmament Conference. Mankind has not 
yet reached its ultimate goal. More than 
ever it is important to realize, as Count Ap- 
ponyi did, that its attainment is only possi- 
ble through the effective cooperation of all 
nations. 


The Kenwood Story: An Urban Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have extended my remarks elsewhere 
to include the address of Mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly in which he states that the 
drift away from the city as far as Chi- 
cago is concerned has been definitely 
halted. Iam extending my remarks at 
this point to include excerpts from a 
series of articles in the February 3, 1954, 
issue of the Hyde Park Herald which 
throw an illuminating light on the urban 
problems of Chicago and how they are 
being faced and solved. 

The Hyde Park Herald is a weekly 
community newspaper which enjoys a 
national prestige as a leader in its field 
of journalism. Its series of articles on 
Kenwood constitutes its latest note- 
worthy public service. Especial credit 
is due Bruce Sagan, publisher, and Ade- 
lina Diamond, editor. 

Kenwood is in the district that I have 
the honor to represent in this distin- 
guished body. It was named after the 
birthplace in Scotland of the mother of 
its first settler. After the great Chicago 
fire of 1871 Kenwood became the Lake 
Forest of the South Side. Among the 
new residents, says the Hyde Park Her- 
ald, were the wealthy meat kings and the 
fashionable families of the old Prairie 
Avenue gold coast. 

Today the problem is with large 
homes, erected during another era, 
which are now too expensive to main- 
tain. The Herald mentions one of 25 
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rooms, 7 baths, and 1 ballroom. The 
Herald article continues: 

If you want to find out what's happening 
to Kenwood, then take the case of the fabu- 
lous, large houses that have been up for 
sale, and begin asking questlons—and then 
hold on to your hat and convictions. 

The house—we can't for obvious reasons 
be more specific at this time—tis on the verge 
of being sold as the Herald goes to press. It 
has been up for sale for some time nt a price 
well over $100,000. The future of the house— 
and perhaps the future of Kenwood—revolved 
around four alternatives: (1) Continucd 
single-family residential; (2) institutional 
or religious use; (3) multiple-family dwell- 
ings after legal conversion (necessitates a 
change in zoning laws). 

THE FOURTH CHOICE 

A fourth alternative, and the one every- 
one thinks about but seldom bluntly dis- 
cusses, is overcrowding and deterioration, 
either by actual use without driving a single 
nall, or illegally by actual physical conver- 
sion, 

One of these things will happen to the 
house, 

But first, let's take a look at the house. 

It comes from another era—that impresses 
you immediately. A richer and more leisure- 
ly time. There is a ballroom, of course, and 
debutantes of 30 years ago came out in it, 
rather than a rented hotel ballroom. There 
are 7 bathrooms, not counting the 1 in the 
5-room apartment over the 6-car heated 
garage. 

AIR CONDITIONED 

The temperature seldom changes in the 25 
or more rooms since the bullding is air con- 
ditioned throughout. 

In several rooms baronial fireplaces domi- 
nate the decor, with handsomely fitted tiles 
and imported inlaid stones. 

The spacious grounds could support a 
tennis court easily, and the large old elm 
trees on the front lawn arch graciously over- 
head. On either side of the house are sim- 
lar homes, neither quite as large as the 
house, but certainly suitable companions 
on the pleasant and quiet street. 


SAME PROBLEM IN SUBURESS 


How are other communities facing the 
problems posed by large houses in a period 
when few people can afford their upkeep 
or initial sale price? 

To find out the answers one must go out 
of the city into the famous north and west 
suburbs in order to find homes comparable 
to the homes in Kenwood, 

Results of the suryey show that, generally 
speaking, the large homes in the north sub- 
urbs loom as the No. 1 community problem. 

It was pointed out that the problems fac- 
ing the prospective seller in the North Shore 
increases with the size of the property he 
wants to sell. There are few, if any, takers 
for the really large estates on the market. 

Closer to the Kenwood area situation are 
the older and large private homes in such 
suburbs as Deerfield. 

Deerficld has recently changed its zoning 
laws to permit multiple zoning units in what 
is believed to be the first breakthrough In 
any suburb's zoning laws, Lake Bluff fol- 
lowed later. 

Lake Bluff: The 61-room tudor style man- 
sion of the Armour family was recently sold 
to an encyclopedia firm. The firm will move 
into the estate from Michigan Avenue offices 
and continue to pay taxes on the $300,000 
assessed valuation. 

There is no reason to doubt that the pros- 
pect of this continued tax revenue influenced 
the village of Lake Bluf to change its zoning 
laws. , 

INTERESTING NEW EXPERIMENT 


A vigorous Hyde Park attorney, Ralph N. 
Eisendrath, has hit upon what he belleves 
to be a new experiment in city living and one 
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possible answer to the problem of the big 
house. 


Two historic Kenwood homes, long united 
by a secret tunnel, will in a few weeks form 
the two units of Van Doren Village to provide 
modern living in old-fashioned style, 

The homes, numbers 4843 and 4847 on Lake 
Park, were completed in 1892 by Moses D- 
Wells, a pioneer Chicago shoe manufacturer. 
for his two daughters. Today, 62 years later 
a Hyde Park lawyer, Ralph N. Eisendrath 15 
remodeling the twin 3-story houses int? 
modern apartments under the duplex zoning 
law which permits multiple-family dwelling 
along Lake Park. 

Bisendrath has chosen to name the re, 
development VanDoren Village in honor of 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, the original archi” 
tect. 

The 4847 building was acquired by Else?“ 
drath about 20 years ago and has for a long 
time provided city apartment living wi 
the comfortable framework of Victorian de- 
sign. 

Eisendrath expects the 4843 home, which 
he acquired last September, to be ready for 
occupancy within 2 or 3 weeks. 

When “Shoe King” Wells commissioned 
Van Doren Shaw, his son-in-law, to build 
twin homes for his daughters, he gave him 
free rein. The site fronted 100 feet on fash? 
jonable Lake Park Avenue and strete 
back over 200 feet to the Illinois, central 
right-of-way. Next door was the Harding 
home, now a museum. 

Van Doren Shaw built two brick and lime" 
stone English-manor-type structures. 
other room had a fireplace of outstanding 
design, one of Holland Delft tile, another 
English ceramic. Leaded glass windows 
used and woodwork of quartered sawed 
mahogany and cherrywood. 

A secret passageway between the. two 
homes was provided so the sisters could V 
each other. x 

Of less storytelling value but of more prac" 
tical use is the large private park in the T 
of the premises which the residents will 
for off-the-street. parking facilities, 

Around the entire premises is a handsome 
wrought-iron fence with:a base built from 
paving bricks which once lined old R 8 
Street. Egon Weiner, the sculptor who on A 
bad a studio in the buildings, has a nerol? 
size statue of Adam and Eve in the small par 
in the rear. el 

Eisendrath has employed architect Samui 
Lichtmann to remodel the 4843 building 10 
small apartments themed around the ant 
some ceiling, fireplaces and woodwork. se 
long photographic feature in a national pu 
lication will pay tribute to the success of 
conversion. 


NOT A RACE PROBLEM 


The following article in the Herald z 
by Harvey S. Perloff, professor in E 
department of planning at the Un 
versity of Chicago, and consultant to 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Government of Puerto Rico: 

(By Harvey B. Perloff) 

Some people assume that the problem t 
Kenwood is simply a racial problem, W 
the area must inevitably go down hill 
cause Negro families are moving into it. 5 
2 do not bear out any such inte 

on. 

Today, Negro families live in every sectio? 
of the community. In many instances thess 
families have improved and modernized tue 
properties they have bought. Some are nr 
ing an active part in community afai 
joining with their white neighbors in 2 
effort to maintain the standards of the 6 
munity. A list of the Negro familics W 
live in Kenwood at the present time reads 
Uke a Who's Who, of 

The problem is not that more families pe 
this type may move into Kenwood; the Prope 
lem is that they may not move into, 
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dor Aust as desirable white families may 
move into the area—as long as the 
threat of the rooming house hangs over the 
onehborhood. Were it not for this threat, 
could expect that both new Caucasian 
new Negro families would move into the 
à, as normal replacements (reflecting the 
Da ed population composition and income 
be terne in Chicago), and that these would 
familles who would tend to share the 
e standards of residential life as those 
dy living in Kenwood. 
The Kenwood problem is not unique. In 
y parts of Chicago—and, in fact, in sec- 
n ot cities all over the country—neigh- 
dow 23 are deteriorating due to a break- 
t wn of density and use standards.. This 
he of deterioration is taking place in 
ighborhoods with quite different types of 
composition. 
Tha © main danger for Kenwood is that it 
bene Permitted to deteriorate through a 
00 Own of standards. The major threat 
Mmes from the desire on the part of real- 
te speculators and rooming-house op- 
or tors to make unusually high profits out 
haere Spacious houses in Kenwood. They 
off to do this by crowding a large number 
by Amilies and individuals into these homes, 
small them into rooming houses or 
high kitchenette apartments, and getting a 
total rent take. 
mace me, as for many others, the fight to 
tanmtain Kenwood as an attractive single- 
two y residential area seems worthwhile on 
Dla en First, Kenwood is a wonderful 
in which to live, with beauty and spa- 
to singe and other attractions that are hard 
Proves elsewhere, Secondly, it seems to 
the 2 an unusually appropriate setting for 
nity, Irlobment of a stable biracial commu- 
live Rrra Negro and white families can 
out te the same neighborhood not only with- 
nity. nsion, but with friendliness and dig- 
Such a stable community can be de- 
the ed only if the residential standards of 
Area are maintained. 
FUTURE OF KENWOOD 
Mr 


futur, Speaker, I am confident that the 
Worn: of Kenwood is assured. Ihave no 
of es on that score. This is an area 
adva uty, most convenient to all the 
ntages of society, of industry, of 
eS on and of culture. I now quote 
the article in the Herald by a dis- 
wann e architect who has lived for 
years in Kenwood: 
Ha (By Charles Dornbusch) 
Dornping lived in Kenwood for 18 years Mrs. 
such usch and I look forward to many more 
pleasant years; what is more we would 
8 ita privilege to do so. 
Prefer 3 of sedentary character we would 
- hooq mot to have to worry about neighbor- 
Conte Problems and to continue the quiet 


ntment we have always enjoyed here. 
— every side we are confronted with 


Wood. al the dissolution and decay of Ken- 
*oUuth aide. for that matter of the entire 
e. 


ant Us look at the facts and with what we 
Kenbeatened. 

Chic, oo is a part of the southeast area of 
in Kee and as the entire area changes we 
Constan 0d change with it. Change is a 
Somer; factor; sometimes for good and 
the en es for the reverse. In examining 
and utlre area certain changes stand out 
threats” can determine from these the 

With which we are faced. Using the 


What area as a center let us examine 
To on around us. 
hag bebe north the Michael Reese Hospital 


In cone an immense expansion program. 
Neadodunction with this we have the Lake 
To ws development. ; 
Tasty ene west and northwest the Illinois 
to cute of Technology has reclaimed slums 
about te a university campus that is talked 
ughout the world, 
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The housing development to the north of 
MT along with the Ida B. Wells, Prairie 
Courts Housing and the newest of the de- 
velopments, the Victor Olander Homes at 
39th and Lake Park have changed the area. 

Who would dare to say it was worse than 
it was before? 

To the east of Kenwood at 5ist and the 
lake has sprung up the so-called Indian 
Village, a large group of multi-story apart- 
ment buildings and a large new apartment 
building for 5th Army personnel. 

Were these built because the neighbor- 
hood was deteriorating? 

New cooperative apartment buildings have 
sprung up south of 5lst Street and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has continued its ex- 
pansion. 

New and expanded facilities have been 
erected for many of the religious organiza- 
tions of the south side area. 

Now a few words about the virtues we 
have had with us for a long time. 

Pirst and foremost is Lake Michigan. No 
one can take that away. 

There are beaches and some of the finest 
parks anywhere. 

Add to that the best transportation in 
Chicago, the Illinois Central Suburban Rail- 
road. 

In the midst of the south side area is Ken- 
wood. Once a town in its own right. Ken- 
wood includes one of the largest and finest 
single-family areas in the city of Chicago. 

It is a desirable suburb in the city with 
all the amenities of city living without the 
problems of living outside the city limits. 

The resident of Kenwood wish to main- 
tain that character. 


STEERING COMMITTEE OF 21 


Edmund Mottershead, chairman of the 
Committee of Twenty-one, in the follow- 
ing article in the Hyde Park Herald of 
February 3, 1954, tells how citizens are 
working together regardless of race, 
creed, or national origin to make Ken- 
wood a better and happier place of abode 
for everyone. The article follows: 

(By Edmund Mottershead, chairman of the 
Committee of Twenty-one) 


The work of the Kenwood Steering Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one, which was appointed 
at the mass meeting of the Kenwood commu- 
nity held November 8, 1953, at St. Paul's 
Church has carried on during the past 3 
months in many meetings of the whole com- 
mittee, subcommittees, and private studies 
of many individual committee members. 

The Committee of Twenty-one includes: 
Sam Bordelon, Abraham Brussel, Charles 
Dornbusch, Richard Eiger, Ed Fruchtman, 
Dr. Maurice Gleason, Mrs. Betty Hunter, 
Henry John, Ira Latimer, George Kuyper, 
George Mills, Edmund Mottershead, Walter 
Lowe, Rev. Rovert Reister, Harvey Perloff, 
John Sengstacke, Edwin Rothschild, Kenneth 
Rich, Harold Williams, Richard Younker, and 
Rabbi Jack Weinstein. 

While recognizing that the many phases 
of community life present numerous prob- 
lems which overlap and interact, it is the 
feeling of the Committee of Twenty-one that 
primary attention at the present time should 
be centered, in Kenwood, on two steps: 

1. The maintenance of the essential resi- 
dential nature of the community by zoning 
enforcement and other controls; 

2. The initiation of a public relations pro- 
gram which will attract new residents who 
would purchase such properties as may from 
time to time be offered on the market, with 


the intention of occupying them and using 


them for their proper purpose as family 
dwellings. 

Further, it Is the consensus of the Com- 
mittee of 21 that while these two fields of 
activity may be approached by individuals, 
by block groups, or by existing community 
organizations such as the South East Chicago 
Commission, the conference, or the Oakland- 
Kenwood Planning Association, the greatest 
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chance of practical success lies in the forma- 
tion of a Kenwood redevelopment corpora- 
tion under the present legislation. Such a 
corporation could act effectively in main- 
taining desired residential standards and 
could carry out the necessary public relations 
and promotional program for the area. 

It is important to remember that while 
such a corporation is a business corporation 
in the regular sense, it is also a corporation 
acting in the public interest, and, as such, 
it is subject to regulation and control at 
every step by established city and State 
agencies. 

Acting under the specific plans for par- 
ticular geographic areas, the corporation 
would operate to maintain the residential 
character of the Kenwood area. Plans would 
be developed in cooperation with the plan- 
ning section of the University of Chicago, 
and would be subject to approval by the 
Chicago redevelopment commissioner. 

Actually the real strength of the corpora- 
tion must necessarily come from widespread 
support by every member of the community 
involved. In order for plans to become 
effective under existing legislation, consent 
agreements must be obtained from owners 
of 60 percent of the land area. When such 
agreements have been obtained, the corpo- 
ration would have the right of eminent do- 
main to enforce the plan and make it op- 
erative in the area under redevelopment. 

It is the feeling of the committee of 21 
that such a corporation would offer the 
greatest possible potential as an instrument 
through which all residents of the commu- 
nity, regardless of race, creed, or national 
origin, can work together to establish and 
maintain the kind of community in which 
they really would like to live and raise their 
families. 

The mass meeting scheduled for February 
8 at St. Paul's Church will be the culmina- 
tion of months of work and study and will 
present the program to the community with 
a sincere invitation from every member of 
the committee of 21 to join in the work and 
make a success of this new venture in com- 
munity development. 


Fifth Anniversary of Trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Religious Persecutions 
in 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on this fifth anniversary of the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, of Hun- 
gary, by the Communists in that un- 
happy country, it is not amiss to recount 
the persecution of the church in Com- 
munist countries during the year 1953, 
clearly showing that it is of the essence 
of communism to persecute religion in 
every country where Communists gain 
control. 

I wish to include in my remarks the 
NCWC report, Persecution 1953: 

A GHASTLY, Gory PICTURE LABELED "PERSECU- 
TION 1953"—CARDINAL DRAGGED INTO NIGHT, 
11 BrsHops BEATEN AND BLOoprep, 18 
OTHERS BOOTED OUT OF COUNTRY, A CHURCH 
IN PARALYSIS 

(By Elmer Von Feldt) 

A cardinal dragged into the night to an 
unknown prison. 

A bishop put through the mockery of a 
trial. 
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Many other bishops clapped into jall or 
placed under house arrest. 

Eleven bishops and scores of priests re- 
peatedly attacked by mobs of Red ruffians 
and kicked, beaten, bloodied, and bruised. 

Eighteen bishops and 400 priests, brothers 
and nuns booted out of the country to which 
they had together given more than a thou- 
sand years of selfiess service. 

Scores of priests and religious ehained, 
tortured, and beaten to extort confessions 
of alleged crimes. 

All this is part of a grim, bloody picture 
which can be labeled: “Persecution 1953.” 
It is a picture of violence, torture, brutality, 
and satanic conspiracy which pales the sav- 
agery of Nero. 

Through it all runs the thread of suffering 
for the common man. The tragic public 
actions that become known to the free world 
almost hide from attention the anguish, the 
pervading fears, the tortured problems of 
prudence and the disheartening repetition of 
demands for heroic courage in daily life. 
These are the things that lie heavy on the 
shoulders of Catholic laymen and women 
under the sign of the hammer and sickle. 
‘These are daily problems and experiences for 
fathers and mothers, for students, for work- 
ers, for professional people. For them—be- 
cause they are loyal Catholics—safety is a 
thing of the past or the remote future and 
mere continued existence in honesty and 
faith is a struggle almost every moment. 

POLAND 


The 1953 spotlight on persecution must 
first swing to Communist-ruled Poland. 

During the night of September 25, a gang 
of Red police agents, carrying rifles and 
machineguns, invaded the residence of His 
Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski in 
Warsaw. All members of the household were 
lined up against the wall at rifiepoint and 
the primate's residence was ransacked and 
searched far into the night. In the wee 
hours of the morning the police gave up 
their search, seized the cardinal and dragged 
him away. He has not been seen or heard 
of since, despite the regime's claims that he 
has merely retired to a monastery. 

Just a week earlier the same regime had 
dragged a jailed bishop from its Warsaw 
dungeons and placed him before a military 
tribunal to answer charges of espionage and 
other antistate activities. Conditioned for 
almost 2 years In a Red jail, Bishop Czeslaw 
Kaczmarek, of Kielce, confessed. He was 
sentenced to 12 years In prison. 

These other sayage blows were struck at 
the church by the Polish Reds in 1953: 

Two other bishops and a vicar capitular 
‘were placed under arrest. More than a hun- 
dred priests and several thousand leading 
Catholic laymen were herded into concentra- 
tion camps. 

A decree was passed making every church 
appointment, from parish assistant to arch- 
bishop, subject to the approval of the regime. 

The last national Catholic weekly in Po- 
land, Tygodnik Powszechny of Cracow, was 
forced to suspend publication aud taken over 
by progressive Catholics to be fashioned into 
a propaganda organ for communism, 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Next the spotlight of persecution must 
swing to Tito's Yugoslavia where at least 11 
bishops and scores of priests were given the 
roughing-up treatment by Communist ruf- 
flans. Í 

In what appeared to be a systematic cam- 
paign of terror, the bishops and priests were 
beaten, bloodied, and bruised wherever and 
whenever organized Red mobs could catch up 
with them. These terror attacks erupted 
suddenly throughout the country at a time 
when Tito officials were making a mighty 
effort to enroll all clergymen in the Govern- 
ment-sponsored priests’ association. 

Among the members of the hierarchy at- 
tacked was Archbishop Joseph Ujcic, of Bel- 
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grade, the acting head of the Yugoslav hier- 
archy during the semi-imprisonment of His 
Eminence Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, the 
Archbishop of Zagreb. 

The church in Yugoslavia suffered these 
other blows in 1953: 

The church had forced on her an enslaving 
law on religious freedom. The law forbids 
the teaching of religion in schools. It abro- 
gates the church's right to operate her own 
schools. It fails to recognize the civil valid- 
ity of church marriages. 

The Tito regime prepared a documentary 
film, entitled “Cardinal Criminal," In efforts 
to blacken the name of Cardinal Stepinac by 
associating him with various wartime crimes. 
The regime also stopped parcels sent the 
prelate by many of his faithful to his place 
of confinement at Krasic, 

The regime drafted four bishops and about 
fourscore priests into the army in an appar- 
ent effort to disrupt further church adminis- 
tration in that country. 

* CHINA 

Next the spotlight on persecution turns to 
the Communist-controlled China mainland, 

During the past year Mao Tse-tung's Reds 
have ousted 2 archbishops, 16 bishops, and 
6 monsignors serving as heads of sees. In 
addition, the Communists booted out more 
than 400 priests, brothers, and nuns. 

Many of the ousted missionaries brought 
with them hair-raising tales of the horror 
and torture to which they were subjected in 
efforts to have them sign confessions of 
crimes. 

The missionaries told of being stripped, 
beaten, Hfted by their hair, hung by the 
thunrbs, forced to stand for hours without 
moving. They told of endless questionings, 
hunger and exhaustion which drove them to 
the brink of Insanity. They spoke of filth, 
cold and disease which surrounded them for 
years in prison. 

The missionaries also brought stories of 
priests whose health broke completely under 
the maltreatment and who died in jail. They 
told of others who were driven into insan- 
ity under the Red program of torture, 

The year 1953 saw several waves of ar- 
rests in China in which scores of priests 
and religious were tossed into jatis in fell 
swoops. These waves of arrests hit princi- 
pally Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow, 

Among those expelled from China during 
the past year were two American-born bish- 
ops: Bishop Philip Cote of Suchow and Rem- 
bert Kowalski of Wuchang. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Directing the persecution spotlight to 
other parts of the world shows these 1953 
developments: 

Three more bishops were forcibly removed 
from office by the Communists in Czecho- 
slovakia. A tight ring of restrictions was 
kept around the bishops still nominally free 
in order to keep them isolated from their 
priests and people. Meanwhile, every subtle 
pressure conceivable was used to keep the 
faithful from going to church and receiving 
the sacraments. 

A similar story of subtle pressure on the 
faithful and careful restrictions on the 
bishops comes from Hungary. The regime 
continued to force patriotic priests Into key 
offices in the church and also arrested one 
bishop—Bishop Joseph Petery of Vacz. 

The Communist rebels tn Indochina ar- 
rested another bishop during the past year, 
Bishop Louis de Cooman, vicar apostolic of 
Thanh-hoa, seized a number of priests and 
made some punishing ralds on Catholic set- 
tlements. 

In Eastern Germany the See Church 
passed through a year of cold tolerance.“ 
While not 8 persecuting the church, the 
Red officials made no secret of the fact that 
they are intent on ultimately stamping out 
the “reactionary ideologies” based on re- 
ligion. 
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Stories from the Ukraine tell of the faith- 
ful gathering in caves and forests to atte 
Mass secretly. All the bishops have been im- 
prisoned and most of the priests either killed. 
jailed, or scattered. 

A similar picture of a church in paralysis 
comes from Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, North Korea, Rumania, and 
Russia. 

More and more as the years go by, the 
urgency with which communism seeks to 
crush the church becomes clear. Clear, too. 
is the heroism with which prelate, priest 
and private citizen are able to hold out 
against the persecutors’ marriage of shrewd- 
ness and brutality. That heroism is, 85 
the United States bishops put it last month, 
“a story of epic nobility, of unsurpassed hu- 
=e grandeur, of deathless spiritual de- 
votion.’ 


Morale in the Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February. 8, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing a great deal about morale 
in the postal service. Numerous studies 
are being conducted by both Houses 
Congress, by Departments and agencies 
to determine a proper program to bring 
about improved morale. 

It seems to me that the answer to the 
problem is very simple indeed. There 
are two ills that have plagued the postal 
service. I do not believe it is nece 
for the Congress or any committee of 
Congress to conduct any lengthy m- 
volved study to determine what these 1118 
are and what is the proper remedy 
correct these ills. 

We simply have to pass legislation re- 
pealing the restrictions placed upon the 
postal service by the Whitten amend 
ment, and pass legislation providing 
postal employees with a decent Americ 
wage. 

According to the last published report 
of the Postmaster General, there we 
168,000 part-time employees, compare” 
to 355,000 full-time employees. Ob- 
viously, this condition requires correg 
tion, and correction cannot be had unt 
the restrictions of the Whitten amend 
ment are repealed. 

The Post Office Department is having 
a great deal of difficulty convincing mii 
to accept employment. What chance dd 
you have to convince a prospective 
ployee to come to work for Uncle Sam 
when he can walk down the street and 
secure a position paying 20 or 25 cery 
more per hour? This is particula 
true when the employing officer in 84 
postal service cannot offer the man er 
permanent job and is compelled to off t 
him an entrance salary far below W>* 
he can secure in most industries. 

In 1951, when we last adjusted 
Salaries, the entrance pay in the post 
office was 2 cents above the average 
hourly earnings in factories. ‘Tod; 
the average hourly earnings in facto e 
is 18 cents above postal pay. In 115 
large cities, postmasters are finding 1 
extremely difficult to recruit person” 
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Hundreds of people take an examination 


jet entrance in the postal service, which 
the ddence of the fact that they have 
wh desire to work for Uncle Sam, but 
it har they are called to report for duty, 
itie been the experience in many large 
ane that well over 50 percent of these 
Th refused to accept the position. 
$62 9; are offered a starting salary of 
8 a week. In 1953, the take-home 
¥ Out of this salary of a man with 
tive ‘dependents was only $54.52. Effec- 
tion in nUary 1, 1954, there was a reduc- 
m Withholding tax, which added the 
hone ent sum of 50 cents to the take- 
this Pay of this employee, so now in 
Dosta rod of extremely high prices, the 
is exp mplopee with three dependents 
stan to maintain an American 
$55 1 of living with weekly income of 
z It 5 cannot be done. hee 
z with many of my frien 
the Postal service in Rhode Island, I find 
forced Sood number of them have been 
Make to take outside jobs in order to 
their sends meet. Others tell me that 
Side Pas have had to seek work out- 
© home in order to supplement the 
Can s income. 

Conditi We in the Congress permit such 
aee to continue? Can we say 
Federal are meeting our responsibility to 
tion to employees when we take no ac- 
they an medy the injustice with which 
ion, ne, presently faced? In my opin- 
talk 8 er further study nor further 
Situationstitutes a remedy. What the 
increase. demands is a substantial pay 
ann now—not months in the future. 
Office -Pappy to learn that the Post 
schedule Civil Service Committee has 
legislatia hearings on this important 
wish tor commencing February 8. I 
Commit; urge my colleagues on that 
that w Misi to speed up these hearings so 
of Rep Can pass legislation in the House 
Februa ntatives during the month of 
Ployees fund so that the postal em- 
they ree be given the increase that 
session SOTely need promptly in this 
teney 8 In my opinion, this is an emer- 
Do time tation and we should waste 

€ in correcting it. 
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Cloom and Glee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Tam Sana of Mlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the tones my remarks to include 
's Wing news item from the Train- 
Towne, OWS Of February 1, 1954: 
PAPER Hrrs Ixe’s Wetrane BUDGET 
Blee,» budget message was full of gloom and 
Weekiy remented the Townsend National 
Message po Utly on the President's budget 
Gloom 3 Congress, 
Only 2 „dor the old people—they see that 
Markey ente of the 
for Welfare 


budget dollar are ear- 
purposes. 
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Glee for the banker—he sees that 9 cents 
of the budget are earmarked for interest 
payments. 

“It's a mighty thin slice of budget pie that 
the Eisenhower administration proposes to 
cut for the old folks and other needy Amer- 
icans," comments the paper. 

The serving for interest gatherers from the 
national pie, the paper notes, is more than 
four times greater than the amount for so- 
cial security, welfare, and health. 


Resolution Urging Continuance of 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent a concurrent resolution of the New 
Jersey State Legislature memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to 
continue the maintenance of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y., sponsored by the 
Honorable Emma L. Newton, of Packa- 
nack Lake, N. J., in my district. 

I agree with the purposes of the reso- 
lution, and I am working to this end as I 
did in yesteryear when the Congress beat 
back like attempts to do away with this 
Academy so important to our merchant 
marine in time of war and in time of 
peace. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 1 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to continue 
the maintenance of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N. X. 

Whereas many young men of New Jersey 
are now attending the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point in 
preparation for service and leadership in our 
modern merchant marine; and 

Whereas this splendid academy is the only 
available one for the young men of this 
State both presently and in the future who 
may wish to become officers in the modern 
merchant marine; and 

Whereas it is reported that attempts are 
being made to induce the Congress of the 
United States to ellminate the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N. Y.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey (the Senate concur- 
ring): 1. The Congress of the United States 
is hereby memorialized to continue the 
maintenance of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. and 
not to eliminate said academy as an academy 
to prepare young men for leadership in our 
modern merchant marine. 

2. The Secretary of State Is hereby dl- 
rected forthwith to transmit a copy of this 
resolution properly authenticated, to the 
President of the United States, to the re- 
spective presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and to all of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey in the Congress, 

3. This concurrent resolution shall take 
effect immediately. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 coples; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Record, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Some Problems of National and 
International Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


Ix OF NEBRASKA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Prr BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
teii it was my pleasure to read the 
of ae of a radio report to the people 
ebraska, broadcast on Sunday, Feb- 

7. by my colleague, Senator 

able HT GRIswoLp. I consider it a most 
le Presentation of some of the prob- 
t of national and international con- 
on Which are uppermost in the minds 
e folks in our home State. So that 

8 GrIswoLD’s remarks may be 
mo = & matter of record, I ask unani- 
Consent that they be printed in 


e A 
D 2 
Reco pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


vaere being no objection, the address 
as Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
Tollows: 


ha Y fellow Nebraskans, it is a privilege to 
With Opportunity to spend a few minutes 
Probes in discussion of some of the critical 
a ied confronting all of us as Americans 
we Visit with you about the situation as 
t d it in Washington today. 
Which ins to me that there are two subjects 
minds are of overriding importance in the 
8 or the people of Nebraska. 
eult u discuss the need of a healthy agri- 
Ural economy and also the problem of 
— ee safety. 
are many serious problems facin 
$ agricultural 98 a : 
or Net lived all of my life in the Panhandle 
— in the big cattle, wheat, and 
dy na areas in the northwestern corner of 
bomen’ State. My father and mother were 
Ting 8 in Sioux County, on the Wyo- 
è der, in 1886. I was born in Sioux 
and “iG During most of my life my home 
Gor, aon Wege interests were in and around 
to tie Nebr. Gordon still seems like home 
ang , Although in recent years my residence 
10 aaa eae interesis have been in Scotts- 
8 ng. Everything I have is 
cule directly or indirectly in the agri- 
Ortala western Nebraska. 
to wor nly I am interested and I am anxious 
bron k in a constructive way to solve the 
The that are facing us. 
throu mh amer and the stockmen have gone 
tirough some tough years. They have gone 
been several years when their costs have 
Wehen rantiy rising and when the amount 
They rat for their product was declining, 
Which or been caught in a price squeeze 
Man Just simply tough. 
have ene the older men and those who 
h n more conservative are able to ride 
been a it, but there are many who have 
Pung ving a hard time. There are many 
War R many of them veterans in World 
to kirar a came back home just in time 
debt. cnt their money and perhaps go into 
‘ y to find that it is going to be very 
to pay those debts and make a 
Of their agricultural operations. 


Appendix 


In this session of Congress, we will be re- 
vising the Agricultural Act. It is generally 
conceded on all sides that cattle will not be 
placed in a price-support program, although 
I believe the authority will be kept in the 
law so that some of the cows can be bought 
and taken off the market when prices are 
depressed. 

During the past year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture purchased about a million cows 
under this type of program, canning them, 
making use of the meat and at the same 
time reducing the breeding herd. I had 
thought that he should buy perhaps 2 or 3 
million, but anyway the number that he did 
purchase had a very good effect on cattle 
prices. 

As regards the wheat program, there are 
two general plans, one a flat support price, 
probably of 90 percent and including per- 
mission for acreage controls and the other 
a flexible price-support program with acreage 
controls less Important. 

Generally speaking, those who are think- 
ing 5 or 10 years ahead feel the flexible price- 
support program is better, while those who 
feel that we cannot teil very far ahead what 
is going to happen and feel that we should 
legislate for our more immediate needs, favor 
the higher percentage. 

All of us appreciate the fact that the per- 
centage, whether it is 100 percent, or whether 
it is 75 percent, is not the only factor in- 
volved. You must multiply that percentage 
by the number of acres on which you are 
growing grain in order to see how much in- 
come is to be received. 

Honest people differ in their opinions as 
to what should be done and I for one am 


going to listen carefully to the discussion, I 


only want to do what is best for the people 
in my native State. 

The corn program is somewhat silmlar to 
the wheat program but it Is different to the 
extent that it becomes more involved with 
the livestock program. Corn is sold by one 
farmer to another farmer, only a very small 
percentage going for any other purpose. 

I discuss this agricultural program only 
briefly to give you an idea of the tremen- 
dously important matters that are going to be 
considered by the Senate and by the House of 
Representatives this winter. 

And there is another big national problem 
I want to discuss. 

For the first time in the recent history 
of this country, we have had a modernistic 
and intelligent peacetime review of our 
armed services, We have decided to base our 
military strength on modern weapons, on the 
proper and intelligent use of atomic power, 
and Its tactical uses in military weapons. 

All of this is premised on the fundamental 
American policy that we will not be aggres- 
sors. But no longer are we to be limited 
to any series of Yalu Rivers, no longer are 
we to be held back from using our real 
strength in an all-out effort to preserve our 
freedom. No longer are we going to admit 
that we will rely upon mass formations of 
foot soldiers. Instead, we are going to use 
those weapons that we are best prepared to 
develop, produce, and use. 

This means naturally that emphasis is go- 
ing to be given to air power. Air power was 
tremendously developed in former adminis- 
trations, yet under the present administra- 
tion, we are recognizing the fact that inas- 
much as we are going to use that air power 
with all its implications, we can and should 
install economies in the Army and in the 
Navy. 


Among our military people, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, there have long 
been arguments, and during the past 10 or 
15 years they have argued among themselvcs 
and presented their case to Congress and 
to the American people. Until the Elsen- 
hower administration was installed, the final 
result was always a compromise with all 
three branches of the service getting vir- 
tually everything they wanted. 

The Eisenhower administration has estab- 
lished a policy of emphasizing the air arm, 
but they are going to economize in the use 
of manpower in the other branches of the 
service. And they are also going to econo- 
mize so far as dollar expenditures are 
concerned. 

This means savings for the American tax- 
payer and it means savings in the number 
of boys drafted from American homes. I 
mention the sayings in manpower and in 
dollar expenditures last because, after all, 
we all realize that the great need of this 
Nation is to preserve our freedoms and pre- 
serve a free world in which the United States 
can adequately exist. 

But it is also important that we econo- 
mize from the standpoint of the budget, 
and from the standpoint of the American 
taxpayer, because our economic system can- 
not continue to improve and produce if the 
tax burden is so great that all incentive 
is removed. 

Unless the farmer Is able to make a profit, 
he will not work and produce to the extent 
that he will if his efforts result in a proper 
living for his family, with something saved 
for a rainy—or perhaps a drouthy—day. 

Unless the manufacturer is permitted to 
make some profits, he cannot improve his 
plant. He cannot spend money on research 
and new processes. And these activities are 
absolutely necessary if our factory produc- 
tion is to continue to achieve the goals that 
are necessary in this modern world. 

It is an interesting commentary on our 
political life that the only President we have 
had in the past three-quarters of a century, 
who had been a professional soldier, is the 
first President who has told the military serv- 
ices that they must economize. With his 
military background, he still shows the ad- 
vantage of having been raised in the agri- 
cutitural area of Kansas. He shows the 
benefit of midwestern parentage and a mid- 
western boyhood, and realizes the necessity 
not only of saving money in our military ex- 
penditures but also of keeping our economic 
life strong and virile. 

So today we find our Nation, with its new 
leadership, increasing our military strength 
from the standpoint of modern weapons and 
still, at the same time, spending fewer dollars 
on our armed services. 

It is generally thought by all of the Na- 
tion’s leaders, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, that the cold war is to continue for 
many years. Even if this is so, and we do 
not like it, it ls much better than having it 
break out into a hot war. 

Our new military policy is based upon the 
facts of life—that we must adopt a military 
policy. that we can continue to support 

the many years of the cold war, and 
all of this without wrecking our economy. 

Fewer boys are to be drafted. Fewer 
dollars are to be spent. And still our Nation 
is to be stronger than before, all because we 
have a President with imagination and with 
the ability to make tough decisions. 
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I need not remind you that there are still 
many financial problems facing our Federal 
Government. 5 

In January of 1953, when President, Elsen- 
hower was inaugurated, he inherited an un- 
seen debt of $83 billion, This consisted of 
Government contracts which had been en- 
tered into by previous administrations. It 
was not represented by Government bonds 
outstanding, but it was represented by con- 
tracts, and as the goods are delivered the 
bills must be paid. 

That is the reason that, although we have 
reduced the Federal budget, we have not been 
able to reduce taxes to the same extent. We 
are going to be able to make some much 
needed tax reductions but they are not as 
large as I would like to see made, and they 
are not as Jarge and we should be able to see 
in a few more years, when this 83 billion debt 
which we inherited has been taken care of. 

There is another terrific problem facing 
this country, and it also is being handled in 
an excellent manner, That is the transfer 
of this country from a war economy to a 
peacetime economy. It may be an uneasy 
peace but it is still peace and no longer are 
American boys being shot down in battle. 

This transition and the changs in our 
military planning inyolves some cancella- 
tions of contracts. It creates a slight un- 
employment in a few areas but in my judg- 
ment it is being made with very little dis- 
ruption and without developing anything 
resembling a depression. 

The year of 1953 was the greatest economic 
year in our history. 

The year 1954 should be the second greatest 
year in our economic history. And all of this 
while we are shifting from a fighting war to 
a cold war period of preparation for sus- 
tained and long-range defense. 

We are not going to have a depression. 
We are not going to have serious unemploy- 
ment, and, in my judgment, the country is 
taking this whole transition in stride and 
with an understanding of the problems in- 
volved. 

I want to quote a statement which Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson made in an address 
I heard 10 days ago. Secretary Wilson then 
said: 

“Iam impatient with the people that seem 
to think that blood spilling and jobs are 
synonymous and who think that the only 
way we can keep everybody employed is dur- 
ing war or by loosely spending a tremendous 
percentage of our resources in the production 
of war materiel. None should be so unsel- 
fish that they think they have a vested in- 
terest in war.” 

We, as Americans, can consider ourselves 
fortunate that we have men at the helm of 
this Nation who have this basic understand- 
ing of our military needs and, at the same 
time, due regard for our economic system. 

A healthy agricultural economy is essen- 
tial to a sound national economy, and there- 
fore our agricultural position must be kept 
strong. Our tax burden must be reduced. 
The drafting of our young men must be held 
to a minimum, and at the same time our 
country must be able to defend Itself. 

The program, which will assure all these 
things, is being carried out. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OY MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the Senate and the House Pub- 
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lic Works Committees in approving the 
St. Lawrence seaway legislation has elic- 
ited favorable editorial comment from 
every section of our Nation. I am at- 
taching a partial list of newspapers 
which have editorially commented fay- 
orably upon this important pending leg- 
Islation. 

In order to show the widespread favor - 
able interest with which this matter is 
accepted, I am including 10 editorials I 
have picked at random. It is apparent 
that the St. Lawrence seaway has much 
greater public support throughout our 
country than we have been led to believe 
by the vociferous minority opposing it. 
Approving this legislation in this session 
8 Congress will bring great credit to all 
of us. 

The matters follow: 

FAVORABLE EDITORIALS 


Marquette (Mich.) Mining Journal, She- 
boygan (Wis.) Press, Salem (Oreg.) Capital 
Journal, Danville (III.) Commercial News, 
Pontiac (Mich.) Press, Racine (Wis.) Journal 
Times, Lacrosse (Wlis.) Tribune, Mansfeld 
(Ohio) News Journal, Gadsden (Ala.) Times, 
Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, Corsicana (Tex.) 
Sun, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Telegram, Albuquerque 
(N. Mex.) Tribune, Salina (Kan.) Journal, 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald, San Francisco News, 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal, Tampa 
(Fia.) Tribune, Phoenix (Ariz) Gazette, 
Cincinnati! Enquirer, Indianapolis News, 
Sherman (Tex.) Democrat, Atlanta Journal, 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, Charlotte 
(N. C.) News, Decatur (III.) Herald, Erie 
(Pa.) Dispatch, Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Lender, Superior (Wis.) Telegram, Detroit 
(Mich) Free Press, Milwaukee Journal, 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Kenosha (Wis.) News, Fergus Falls 
(Minn.) Journal, Jackson (Mich.) Journal, 
Kalamazoo (Mich,) Gazette, Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Herald Statesman, Frankfort (Ky.) State 
Journal, Toledo Blade, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press, Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republic, Minot 
(N. Dak.) News, Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf- 


Chronicle, Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, Madison. 


(Wis.) Capital Times, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier, Riverside (Calif.) 
Enterprise, Erie (Pa.) Dispatch, Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald, Des Moines Register, Boise 
(Idaho) Statesman, Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, Montgomery (Ala.) 
Journal, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, Wich- 
ita (Kan.] Beacon, Pontiac (Mich.) Press, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, Detroit News, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Canton (Ohio) Re- 
pository, St. Cloud (Minn.) Times, Saratoga 
Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian, Sloux City 
(Iowa) Journal-Tribune, Muncie (Ind.) 
Press, Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, Port 
Huron (Mich.) ‘Times-Herald, Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, Cincinnati Post, Wa- 
tertown (N. Y.) Times, St. Paul Dispatch, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, Duluth (Minn.) 
News-Tribune, Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal, 
Bay City (Mich.) Times, Springfield (Ohio) 
News, Springfield (Ohio) Sun, Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, 
Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal, Los Angeles 
News, Cincinnati Times-Star, St. Paul Sun- 
day Pioneer Press, Steubenville (Ohio) 
Herald-Star, East Liverpool (Oblo) Review, 
New York Times, Pittsfield (Mass.) Berk- 
shire Eagle, New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times, Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, Bis- 
marck (N. Dak.) Tribune, Springfield (III.) 
Journal, Camden (N. J.) Courier, Springfield 
(IIL) Register, Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, 
Topeka (Kans.) State Gazette, the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post, the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star, Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Detroit (Mich.) Times, Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
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[From the New York Times of February b. 
1954] 


A Great GOAL IN SICHT 


The momentum of a good idea is irresitib!™ 
once it gets a proper push. This is being 
proved by the astonishingly swift progress 
the Wiley-Dondero bill to join Canada i 
building the St. Lawrence seaway. The Se?” 
ate approved the bill on January 20 by 51 w 
33 votes. The House of Representatl 
Public Works Committee has now vo 
to 6 to report the bill to the floor. It ¥ 
clear that the push President Eisenhower 
gave to the plan came at the psychological 
right moment. Every President since Tut? 
tried to get a similar measure through 
gress without success, but meanwhile th 
idea won more and more support and Can ay 
became rich enough to build the seas 
alone, G 

Now opponents have no effective argu; 
ment except to say: “Let Canada do t. 
However, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes and 
tem straddles our mutual boundary vo 
serves both countries. The seaway 
a joint project. ef? 

It is being argued that the Wiley-Dond 5 
bill only concerns a short stretch of the se 
and puts up $105 million for a project d 
will cost about $400 million. However, 22175 
from the fact that we will get all mixed of 
together, once both nations are working 
the same project, the Wiley-Dondero the 
covers the heart of the seaway. This 18 bt 
International Rapids section, the one ere 
bottleneck where the channel depth 1s 7005 
14 feet. Canada has already made a 35-f 
channel up the St. Lawrence to Mon ted 
The Great Lakes system as now Conner 
nas a channel depth ot 28 feet, and to in pe 
that to the required 27 feet will not 
difficult. o. 

Thoughtful Canadians, Including orden, 
ment officials, want American cooperg 
In a leading editorial on January 28 in 
Winnipeg Free Press labeled the clamor l 
some quarters for an all-Canadian sea 
as “unworthy nationalism.” ry 

It should not go unnoticed that a necesst s 
hurdle to the seaway was almost cleared - 
January 29 when the Federal court of 
peals upheld the right of the Federal tat? 
Commission to license the New York See 
Power Authority to join in the St. Laval pø 
hydroclectric project. The case may ye ual 
carried to the Supreme Court, but obvi 
that battle, too, has virtually been won- 


of ganus! 


[From the Marion (Ohio) Star 
25, 1954] 


SEAWAY Isn’r Canapa’s Fier 


An afterthought on the Senate's vots nads 
week to let the United States help Sans 
finish the St. Lawrence seaway is that 1088 g 
has nothing to gain and everything to 
the House agrees with the Senate. mais” 
As a joint undertaking, the work Te Rapid 
ing to be done in the International rivet 
section of the St. Lawrence, where th? 
borders on New York, could be stal! 
obstructed still further by the same 
blocs that have fought the seaway f 
a century. tD 
For the last week, spokesmen for a” 
blocs have been loading up the Cos 
SIONAL Recorp again with their st: at 
ments against the seaway. They have, pst 1 
every concelyable reason for being agal 
except the real reasons—that they are and 
men for railroads, seaports, coal field: an 
electrical-energy producers which don't aeg 
ocean shipping to come into the Great “gad 
These interests have a right to ight. che 
of them has been opposed by some sret? 
vested interest, But there is nothing eo 
about the way they have fought the 
and certainly nothing pretty about the 
wash with which they have tried to us$ 
their reasons for fighting it. It m eh 
conceded they have fought long and 
and aren't licked yet. 
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T 
Cana that prospect which must be making 
d wish the House of Representatives 
Broject Cre against any participating in a 
openada now would prefer to build 
tles in ate independently of pressure poli- 
The 55 United States. 
ne own nited States then could work out on 
Lawren s the problems of handling St. 
United 8 S€away shipping after it entered 
tates responsibility. 


[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette of 
January 22, 1954] 
THE Sr. LAWRENCE 
Brinetpal Opposition to the St. Law- 
shir Project comes from the rail- 
opening ch is natural enough, since the 
Going fr l the Great Lakes ports to ocean- 
—— 1s an obvious competitive threat. 
the Proj s two Senators lined up against 
by a hake when it passed the upper House 
Plaine Ow vote, and Senator FULBRIGHT 
Proposed his position by arguing that the 
and 15 ae necting canal is too expensive 
ontended impractical. The seaway, he 
Which Ps Would be frozen 5 months a year, 
d Pied that the competing rail lines 
With even € to be kept operational—perhaps 
Row Neeite N Federal subsidies than they 
ment, bu logic in Mr. PULBRIGHT’S argu- 
Point it seems to us it is offset by the 
onty m. m4 by Representative TRIMBLE— 
Who is ember of the Arkansas delegation 
is, he Ghent committed to the seaway. It 
to fight 8 inconsistent for Arkansans 
Tiver Or Federal development of our 
Projects in es and oppose comparable 
Nobody Stber sections of the country. 
ect ia d argues that the St. Lawrence proj- 
pane feasible from an engineering 
by Canadi Dang its support over the years 
Vouid the American States it would 
— Seem to attest to its economic 
This, in effect, is the case Ar- 


Tue 
Tence 


making for years in support 
Systems, if ent of its own two great river 
the argument stands up for the 
Provide and the White, which would also 
1 — ö for the railroads if they 
stand made fully navigable, it must 

up for the St. Lawrence. 

[Prom — 
the springneid (1) State Register of 
Do January 25, 1954] 

Tt req gras Vores ror SEAWAY 
Senate oe Democratic support in the 
dent Eise nun approval, 51 to 33, of Presi- 
the Unites Seer x recommendation that 
velopm 3 with Canada in de- 


8 
Twente ot the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Rocgeye: Fears ago, during the F. D. 
8 tration, the seaway proj- 
al & political football. It has been 
T 


fl 
i 


Over the place. We recall that 
velt's recommendations on 
onized happily with his 
A as Governor of New York, 
~looking program of conserva- 
3 hydroelectric power resources, 
Teel formidable element of strength 
his elec OD as Governor in 1930, and 
t In as President in 1932. 
Of ter Pav. Douglas, of Ilinois, 
eee Democrats voting for the sea- 
ru only 25 Republican votes were 
duden 9 t of the Eisenhower adminis- 
rather 8 issue, is gratifying. This is 
Aisa of the great Ilinoisan's 
Statesmanship. 
House will do with the seaway 
Problematical. Speaker MARTIN 


St. ta a Re 

publican opponent of the 
Eeue ace Seaway. Will he and his col- 
tcan Presid their backs upon the Repub- 
be ae on this issue? 
te te will be torrid. The vote will 
© urge Democrats in the House 


oloy 
i Doan’ Precedent established by Sena- 
the Renate d so many other Democrats 


Hf 


& 
$ 
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[From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune of 
January 25, 1954] 
AT LONG Last, THE SEAWAY 

Now that it no longer makes much dif- 
ference, the United States Senate has voted 
approval of United States participation in 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Probably the very fact that the seaway 
will be built with or without United States 
participation is responsible for the Senate's 
change of mind after repeatedly rejecting 
seaway legislation for many years. 

Senators hitherto opposed may have felt 
that continued opposition could serve no 
good purpose anyhow. Most of these came 
from areas which fought the seaway because 
they felt it would hurt their commerce. 
Since Canada is going ahead on its own with 
the building of the seaway, they could no 
longer stymie it. 

However, now that a start toward seaway 
construction has been made in Congress, 
Canada may turn its back on seaway part- 
nership with this country. Having started 
alone, it may wish to finish alone. Having 
been bold enough to assume the risk alone, 
it may now want to go all the way and have 
whatever profits there are to itself. 

This would not be hard to understand. 
After waiting for years for the United States 
to act, Canada may fee] that it can afford 
to be independent now. If there is a bet- 
ter bargaining position, it belongs to Canada, 

Of course, it is still not Known how the 
House of Representatives will vote on the 
matter. It can be assumed that the vote 
by State delegations will be split about as 
Was that in the Senate. Probably the House, 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, will 
pass the bill without too much objection, 

It is regrettable that selfish opposition 
from eastern and southern ports and from 
railroads have brought this situation into 
being. It would have been much better to 
have gone partners with Canada from the 
start, both in the building and in the pay- 
ing and in the eventual control of the sea- 
way. 

The best we can hope for now is that the 
House follows the Senate's example and that 
Canada then sees it to her advantage to take 
up our tardy offer to cooperate. 
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From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of January 26, 1954 
KENNEDY RIGET on SEAWAY 


Senator Krenwepy’s support of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is a logica] develop- 
ment in his pattern of dynamic thinking 
about New England's role in the national 
economy. The Senator’s approach to the 
problem merits endorsement because it is a 
statesmanlike concept that could destroy the 
self-defeating tenets of narrow sectionalism, 

The Kennedy philosophy, as set forth in 
his own declarations, is based on the reason- 
ing that what benefits the country as a 
whole must, in time, benefit each of tts parts. 
It recognizes the interlocking nature of the 
Nation's domestic economy and calls for a 
subordination of loca) claims if they obstruct 
a wider interest, 

When he spoke last December in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Senator KENNEDY told his 
audience that tax subsidies, prevalent in the 
South in the form of tax-free municipal 
bonds to attract industry, represented un- 
fair competition. “This is not an issue be- 
tween North and South,” he said, “but one 
concerning the stability and integrity of our 
entire national economy.” 

It was in consonance with his thinking, 
then, that Senator KENNEDY, in announcing 
his support of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
could declare: 

“To those in my State and elsewhere who 
oppose our participation in the construction 
of this project for the national security 
merely because the economic benefits go else- 
where, I would say that it has been this 
arbitrary refusal of many New Englanders 
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to recognize the legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions of other sections which has contributed 
to the neglect of, and even opposition to the 
needs of our own region by the representa- 
tives of other areas.” $ 

Senator KENNEDY does not, of course, sup- 
port the seaway on the basis of principle 
alone. Recognizing the political stereotypes 
that have grown up about the project in the 
20 years since it first was presented in Con- 
gress, he argues his case on these pertinent 
points: 

The seaway will be built by Canada alone 
if the United States does not take up its 
option to participate; surveys indicate loss 
to the port of Boston would be negligible, 
and New England railroads might even gain 
in traffic if the seaway were built; it has been 
established the project will be to the national 
interest as a security measure and as a source 
of economic gain. 

The Senator did not mention another per- 
tinent change that should affect considera- 
tion of the seaway. Before this year the 
project always had been presented to Con- 
gress in the nature of a two-phase operation: 
Power and navigation. However, New York 
State and Canada last year signed an acree- 
ment providing for joint development of the 
power aspects, a move which eliminated the 
legitimate objections of those who feared 
further Federal encroachments in the power 
field. 

The United States share of the total Invest- 
ment of $286,038,600 for the project would be 
$95,780,745, or 34 percent; its annual charges 
to operate, maintain, pay interest at 3½ per- 
cent, and retire bonds would be $5,774,928. 
The seaway is designed to be self-liquidating 
through revenue received from tolls. 

It would appear that Senator KENNEDY 
has grasped the essential changes in the proj- 
ect and in supporting it is looking to the 
future; Senator BALTONSTALL, who voted 
against the seaway when the Senate approved 
it last week, seems to be arguing from 
premises that no longer are valid in the face 
of contemporary considerations. 

Indeed, Senator Kennepyr’s enlightened at- 
titude could well be interpreted as a testa- 
ment of faith in New England. Certainly, 
the Yankee heritage of ingenuity and adapta- 
bility survives today with a vigor that can 
meet any challenge offered by an economic 


change. 


í 
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[From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle 
of January 21, 1954] 


SEAWAY PASSES THE SENATE 


The St. Lawrence seaway has passed the 
Senate much sooner and much more easily 
than e: ; the vote in favor was nearly 
in the ratio of 5 to 3. It is now to come up 
in the House and faces a hard fight, 

No doubt many people, including readers 
of the Eagle, wonder what all the shouting 
is about. The background of the dispute 
is contained in the following facts: 

The great obstacles to navigation of the 
upper St. Lawrence are several rapids, which 
up to the present have been bypassed by 
a shallow draft canal. The seaway plan 
calls for deepening this canal to a depth of 
27 feet to permit the use of medium sized 
oceangoing freighters. The ability of such 
ships to sall up to the Great Lakes would 
make Great Lakes cities like Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toronto, Chicago and Duluth seaports, 
in that oceangoing vessels could load in 
those cities and carry thelr cargoes abroad 
without transshipment. As transport by 
ship is very much cheaper than by rail, the 
seaway is in favor with business firms in the 
Middle West who see the project as an aid 
to their foreign trade. The reason it is more 
strongly favored in Canada than in this 
country is that nearly all of Canadian in- 
dustry is adjacent to the lakes and the St. 
Lawrence. The opposition in the United 
States comes from Atlantic ports, which see 
their commerce diverted to the St. Law- 
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rence; from the railroads, for the same rea- 
son; and from various other interests which 
consider themselves threatened by new com- 
petition. One interesting point is that new 
conditions have caused some interests to 
change sides—notably the steel companies. 
Formerly they opposed the seaway. But 
with the prospective exhaustion of Minne- 
sota iron ore, and the opening up of the 
Quebec-Labrador deposits, they are now in 
favor, because they want cheap transporta- 
tion from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and other steel cities. 

There are two handicaps under which the 
seaway as planned will labor. The first ts 
that the St. Lawrence is ordinarily closed by 
ice for 4 months during the year, Just as 
are the Great Lakes. The second is that a 
depth of 27 feet is sufficient only for medium 
size freight steamers, and not for large ships, 
including a majority of the great ore boats 
which are now used on the Great Lakes. 
The project therefore suffers from limita- 
tions both In the time each year it can be 
used and its capacity. 

The best argument for it is that if it im- 
proves the transportation system of this 
country, it is for the general good. That it 
is likely to hurt New England very much is 
most unlikely. Governor Herter has admit- 
ted that the fact that the ocean is open all 
the year justifies the hops that New Eng- 
land may develop a steel industry, which 
the Quebec mines could supply with tron 
ore all the year, without any 4-month holi- 
day. Few projects have exactly the effect 
expected and it is fully possible that the 
seaway will actively benefit New England. 
It may be noted that the New England Sen- 
ate contingent voted for it by a score of 
Twos 


From the Camden (N. J.) Courler-Post of 
January 22, 1954] 
Senate O. K.'s Seawar 


Every President since Coolidge has asked 
Congress to pass legislation authorizing the 
United States to join Canada in constructing 
the St. Lawrence seaway which would allow 
oceangoing vessels to sall between the At- 
lantic and the Great Lakes. 

President Eisenhower becomes the first 
Executive to see elther House of Congress 
approve such legislation. The Senate, which 
three times previously rejected it, now has 
passed such a bill, 51 to 33. The House, 
which has never before voted on the seaway, 
now must act if the bill is to become law, 
but it begins more and more to appear that 
at this session the House will usually follow 
the Senate's lead. 

It may be that the testimony of Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Jotnt Chiefs of 
Staff, as well as President Eisenhower's 
stand to the same effect, that the Seaway is 
of paramount importance for defense rea- 
sons, was the convincing argument in ob- 
taining Senate passage of the bill. Both 
men contend that with the Mesabi tron-ore 
supplies rapidly running out and our steel 
mills turning to suppiles from abroad, it 
would be too great a risk to depend on ore 
from Venezuela alone, because of the threat 
of Russian submarines. The scaway would 
permit iron ore from Labrador, the other 
great potential source in this hemisphere, to 
be transported to our mills via waterways 
free from the submarine menace. 

The seaway has long been fought by most 
business interests in this area because of 
the fear it would take away business from 
the ports, railroads, and industries along 
the east coast. It begins to look now as if 
their fight will be lost, but they certainly 
will not give up yet. 


[From the Topeka (Kans.) State Journal of 
January 23, 1954] 
CLOSER TO A SEAWAY 


It has long been inevitable that one day 
the Great Lakes would be linked to the At- 
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lantic Ocean by means of a St. Lawrence 
River seaway. 

This has been as much of a historical cer- 
tainty as that one day a Panama Canal would 
be built, And everyone knows how impor- 
tant it was for United States security that 
control of that project was obtained by this 
country before it could fall into hands that 
might have been friendly at the time, but 
not necessarily always so. 

Now the Senate has reversed its previous 
Indifference by passing a bill which would 
enable the United States to act jointly with 
Canada in building the seaway outlet, utiliz- 
ing a channel which in part of its course is 
already shared by the two nations as an in- 
ternational boundary. Senators PRANK 
CARLSON and ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas, 
were 2 among the 51 Senators who voted 
for the enabling bill this week. 

The construction now brought nearer by 
Senate action is navigational only, involving 
the building of a series of locks and lateral 
canals along the portion of the St. Lawrence 
which is in or adjoins United States terri- 
tory, plus channel deepening to the 27-foot 
mark. Canada will build and dig similarly 
from the New York State boundary at St. 
Regis to Montreal in the area where the 
river is wholly within Canadian territory. 

Contrary to a rather widespread public im- 
pression, the seaway project as now approved 
by the Senate will not become a taxpayer 
burden, but is to be financed by the issuance 
of 105 millions in guaranteed bonds, to be 
retired by the proceeda from shipping tolls 
which joint Canadian-United States esti- 
mates predict will bring in over 27 millions 
a year after the seaway is in full operation. 
Even this relatively small investment is to be 
spread over the next 5 or 6 years. The seaway 
will pay its own way operationally, too. 

Further argument about to do or not to do 
becomes rather academic when it is realized 
that Canada is going to build the seaway any- 
way, whether we come in or not. Canada 
could do this by building locks and lateral 
canals along the Canadian side where the 
river bounds New York State, In fact, Wash- 
ington reports now are that Canada is less 
and less interested in American participation, 
after these long delays. 

If Canada alone built the seaway, of course 
she alone would control the admission of 
foreign ships to inland waters. And Canada 
is becoming ambitious enough in world af- 
fairs to be not too anxious to share control, 
especially in view of the fact that her part of 
the construction project is the larger one—to 
cost Canada 190 millions. 

Aside from those factors, the project has 
so much intrinsic merit that it seems foolish 
to oppose it. Midwestern rallroads and 
truckers can carry Iowa corn and Kansas 
wheat and manufactured products to Great 
Lakes ports for shipment abroad at a sub- 
stantial saving over the present cost of first 
shipping overland to the coast. And inter- 
national incoming commerce will be brought 
to the very doorstep of the Midwest, trig- 
gering further decentralization of industry 
and business from the now overcrowded East. 

With the bill now going to the House, 
Kansas Representatives might be very well 
advised to follow the example of Senators 
Scnorrret and Carson by voting aye. 


{From the Springfield (HI.) State Journal 
of January 23, 1954] 
St. LAWRENCE PROJECT 

The historic St, Lawrence seaway project 
proposal, tossed around in Congress since 
1899, but backed by all the 7 Presidents since 
Wilson, has finally cleared 1 of its 2 major 
hurdles, the United States Senate. It now 
faces the second big hurdle, the House of 
Representatives. 

Expected to cost $314,000,000, only about 
$50,000,000 less than the Panama Canal cost 
the United States to construct, the project 
would provide a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. Inland ports 
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like Chicago and Duluth, Minn., will become 
international seaports it the project become: 
a reality. It will be possible to make airet 
shipments to foreign destinations, and z 
will be possible for foreign vessels to call“ 
Midwest ports, should it be built. b 

Like the Panama Canal project, the 8 
Lawrence project has been a matter of pub? 
lic debate for years on end, It took s cen 
tury to get the United States interested If 
the Panama Canal, and it has taken a ba. 
century to interest Congress in the St, DAW 
rence. A 

Canada, to a great extent, has forced tP f 
issue on the United States Congress. 
legislative body already has authorized 3 
Canadian Government to build the ses ts 
should the United States fail to approve ! 
part in the project. Canada's part of 25 
cost will be 8209. 000 000, twice as much 
our share, 105.000, 000. 

Congress has had some fairly good reaso™ 
for being wary about the project in the pa 
the principal one questioning whether . 
cost would bring dividends in increased on 
merce and trade. There seems to be tl 
doubt now, however, that such a project 
bring more trade to United States iron 
Within recent years large deposits of qs 
ore haye been discovered in Labrador. 


i 


iron ore can be brought to Chicago, Detroit 
and Duluth for processing. 

Another argument favoring it that bas p 
come increasingiy valid is that the yul 
would make American industries less © "i, 
nerable to atomic bombs. If the canal . 
built it will mean more industries will w 


scattered along the St. Lawrence route 
stead of being concentrated on the east 

Approval of the project would be a f 
in President Eisenhower's cap, but 
than that it would be a feather in 
U.S. A's cap. It would create more 
and employment. 


tyke 


Bracero Problem Is Basically Economie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV®? 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 
a 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, there one 
peared in the February 3 edition of gid 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram a sple gan 
editorial on the problem of Mer 50 
braceros. It approaches the problem. 
clearly that I feel that my fellow Mast 
bers of Congress would like to read yo 
and, under unanimous consent, Fond 
pleasure in including it in the AP 
of the RECORD: ase 

Bracero ProsLem Is Bastcatuy Econ? tes 

Considerable criticism of the United Ste 
action in opening the Mexican border fers 
stricted numbers of migrant farm ves 
against the wishes of the Mexican O0 ptet 
ment, has been voiced in the United 5™ ral 
An editorial by one of the critics in a 00% pat 
United States city takes the position tie 
the administration has torn its diplomon 
pants by overriding the Mexican opi? 
That could be, but it Is almost note prom 
that the pattest answer to the bracero Pied 
lem come from thinkers farthest rem? 
from the border itself. pord 

This editorialist wants to close the D4 
on both sides, which couldn't be done sr 10 
half a dozen army divisions. It is beso 
make some attempt to screen the muß op” 
limit their numbers, and supervise the pa? 
tractual relations with their employers auld 
to throw up a paper blockade which 
satisfy nothing except the diplomatic 
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la not too much the United States 
— about the problem of the braceros 
J. as long as there is work for them 
fields and orchards on the United 
e and a low scale of prevailing farm 
Mexico. Basically, it is Mexico's 
and it goes to the roots of the social 
Mexico, 
not our job to criticize that, and com- 
Polit tican writers are doing it anyway. 
dan t is that a farmhand in Mexico, when 
find work, is apt to be paid no more 
k than he could earn in the United 
a day, 
Of the discrimination and explol- 
sometimes undergoes in this coun- 
ell considers himself well off, be- 
can eat, and save a little money. 
co City newspaper commentator re- 
Put it, in a powerful criticism of the 
nomic system: “The problem of 
has nothing to do with racial 
tion . The problem, in its 
ty, is that the great masses of 
* œ live under subhuman 
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. 
+ and they haye set their eyes on 
is pentterment outside our borders.” 
haps wise that the Mexican Gov- 
Withdrawn the blockade it 
t its outgoing nationals when 
States-Mexico bracero agree- 
of rough. To hurl them back by 
Seroug ene would have been à dan- 
tha €rtaking, for the cry would have 
n to gn t Mexico was penning its work- 
emp the requirements of the na- 
Ployers. That is why the Ameri- 
in aceepting migrants has been 
It is one thing for the United 
to bar exit ntry. It is another for Mexico 
tasona; => But embarrassing or not, the 
Unites pta pearance of the braceros in 
the ta fields has become a part of 
Wernigne  “COuOmy and it cannot be altered 


The ; 
realiz e dungernte must lie in a sensible and 
me ding between the two 
txista, at to halt the exploitation that 
= 3 make possible a continuance 
Ver the omic pattern which has evolved 
= Slowly the status of the 
Country, rises Worker will rise in his own 
Ultimate that, and that only, is the 
een socioj ation, and it will depend upon 
Ogical changes and a whole new 


of Mexican- 
omic Telations American trade and eco- 
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P 
toposed Amendment of Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
** THE OF MONTANA 


s TE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr ap day. February 9, 1954 


I . Mr. President, yester- 

teng troduced a bill designed to 

14) 55 eae Labor Standards Act (S. 

wed cove raise minimum wages, ex- 

Sek In wee, and shorten the work- 

— at connection, I ask unani- 

of 5 to have set forth in the Ap- 

tinent € Record two extremely per- 
One is Ought-provoking letters. 

Senden e letter addressed to President 

ute der by Mr. William Pollock, ex- 


rkerg: President of the Textile 
“tong. ass —.— of America, CIO. The 


by Mr. Walinsky, presi- 
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dent of the International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt, and Novelty Workers’ Union, 
AFL, appears in the New York Times for 
February 9. 

Each makes provocative and stimulat- 
ing reading, and both point up the ur- 
gency of our acting promptly to bring 
the Fair Labor Standards Act up to date. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dwicnt D, EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. PRESIDENT: It was with shocked 
dismay that I read of your decision not to 
recommend an increase in the Federal mini- 
mum wage at this time. It seems to me that 
you have not fully realized the purpose of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act nor its role in 
our economy. 

Your message said, in effect, that the best 
way for workers to achieve higher wages is 
for them to become more skiliful and more 
productive. Let me remind you that our in- 
dustrial society is not based upon handi- 
crafts. By far the most important factor in 
a worker's productivity is the kind of ma- 
chine he runs, To be sure, skill is required, 
and the skill of workers differs; but the basic 
level of productivity is necessarily fixed by 
the machine, and therefore by management. 

Furthermore, even if every American 
worker “improved himself” there would re- 
main a lowest level of skill. What is the 
very lowest wage that, in the interests of a 
healthy society, should be permitted for 
those in the lowest level? Do you seriously 
believe that 75 cents an hour is enough? Do 
you believe that if the lowest level increases 
in skill, the employers will voluntarily ralse 
this figure? Surely not. 

Your message also said that you were re- 
fraining from asking a higher minimum wage 
until the national economy became stabi- 
lized, Yet a few days later you said the na- 
tional economy was stabilized right now. I 
do not understand this contradiction. It 
seems to me that the failure to raise the 
minimum wage will lead to “stability” at a 
depression level. : 

Let me remind you that in industries Ilke 
textiles the Federal minimum wage has had 
a profound effect upon the wages fixed by 
collective bargaining. For a considerable 
number of years the Federal minimum was 
the actual minimum in the mills. In recent 
years that no longer has been true. The 
statutory minimum wage has become a start- 
ing point, a floor from which we have bullt 
a wage structure which has at least some 
relationship to current living standards. 
The present minimum of 75 cents per hour 
is now obsolete, but some unscrupulous em- 
ployers have continued to pay this rate. 

How are we to raise the educational stand- 
ards of the people if we do not assure them 
a decent living standard? We find that the 
children of the underpaid cannot remain in 
school, yet are entirely capable of benefiting 
both intellectually and physically from at- 
tendance at school. Higher wage standards 
have been a significant force making for ris- 
ing American efficiency. Are we now to fore- 
go this influence? 

If you will only make a cursory study, Mr. 
President, of those industries where even 
today there exists considerable areas of sub- 
standard wage payments, you will find that 
such employers do not voluntarily raise pay 
rates to meet the increase in living costs. 
We and other union spokesmen could cite 
case after case to prove this point. The files 
of the Department of Labor are packed with 
evidence which we believe would support 
this conclusion. At this moment we are 
facing a strike in a mill in Texas where the 
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average wage is not more than 76 cents an 
hour and where the employer sells his prod- 
uct in competition with another corpora- 
tion paying at least 50 cents an hour more. 
Yet the low-wage concern refuses to increase 
its rates of pay. In Maryland today, we 
have 400 workers on strike in a textile mill, 
where the average hourly rate for time 
workers is 79 cents. This employer, despite 
the fact that his employees are on strike, 
has made an offer of only 1-cent-an-hour 
pay raise. And the product this mill owner 
sells Is in competition with the product of 
mills that pay 30 to 50 cents an hour higher. 

There is a widespread contraction of em- 
ployment in the textile industry today. In 
the past couple of years some 200,000 workers 
have lost their jobs altogether due to milis 
closing down and going out of business, or 
because of displacement of labor by im- 
proved machinery and processes. In some 
centers of the wool and worsted branch of 
textiles, there has been a 50 percent unem- 
ployment extending for years. Rayon plants 
are running at not more than 60 percent of 
capacity. Few cotton mills either North or 
South are working a full week. In the face 
of these conditions, employers throughout 
the industry are again resorting to the worst 
sort of cutthroat competition. The em- 
ployer who pays substandard wages cuts his 
prices to take orders away from the mill that 
attempts to pay a rate that approaches a 
decent living standard. This condition 
creates widespread uncertainty in our in- 
dustry. The legitimate employer is jeop- 
ardized while living standards of workers are 
threatened. 

The President's economic advisers should 
familiarize themselves with American eco- 
nomic history. The adoption of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act stimulated economic 
recovery. It came into effect in October 1938 
and assisted in ushering in a period of pros- 
perity. The 75-cent minimum became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1950, and again, it 
accelerated the recovery from the recession 
of 1949. Not only can our economic system 
take a higher minimum in its stride, but we 
need this higher minimum to prevent this 
spiraling downward of wages and business 
which can only spell misery for us and the 
free nations of the world, The United 
States would become the laughing stock of 
the Communist world, H our country should 
go into another serlous slump. 

We urgently recommend and request, Mr. 
President, that you reconsider your decision 
on this matter of a higher minimum. If 
you will carefully reexamine the facts, we 
believe, you will decide to recommend to 
Congress that the present 75-cent rate be 
advanced to $1.25 per hour and that the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
broadened. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, 
Executive Vice President. 
Frervary 3, 1954. 


[From the New York Times of February 9, 
1954] 


To PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT—New ECONOMIC 
APPROACH TO PROBLEM BELIEVED NECESSARY 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

The action of the stock market at the be- 
ginning of the year, the reports on retail 
business, the bullish action of General Mo- 
tors in spending a billion dollars in plant 
modernization and extension are the best 
answers to all peddlers of pessimism and 
those who would sell America short. Yet 
we know that the hiring rate of workers 
is decreasing, while the layoff rate increases. 

Prof. Malcolm P, McNair at the meeting 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
estimated most conservatively that unem- 
ployment would rise to more than 2,500,000; 
gross national product would drop to $350 
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billion from the 1953 level of $367 billion; 
disposable income would drop $5 billion to 
$243 billion; personal consumption expendi- 
tures would decline $23 billion to $227 bil- 
lion, etc. 

It is conservatively predicted that there 
will be a budget cut of $5 billion in defense 
appropriations and it is estimated that 200,- 
000 workers will lose their jobs for each 
billion-dollar cut in defense expenditures. 
Thus a million more will be unemployed in 
1954. 

Should the Army and Navy personnel be 
reduced only to the extent of 150,000 men, 
another 150,000 to 200,000 will be thrown 
on the surplus labor market. 

AUTOMATIC MACHINES 

In our present age machines are con- 
stantly replacing men, In 1939 manufactur- 
ing concerns spent $450 million on auto- 
matic machines and Instruments to do the 
work of men. Automatic machinese were 
applied mostly in former years to the petro- 
leum, rubber, plastic, and paper industries. 
Today more than 1,800 manufacturing con- 
cerns of automatic machines and instru- 
ments are working full blast in the making 
of machines and instruments to replace 
labor, and the estimated volume of business 
for the year of 1954 by sald corporations 
is valued at not less than 62½ billion. 

Full-time employment has long replaced 
the social eyil of joblessness, and continued 
prosperity and advance of our economy have 
become our way of life—an inspiration to the 
Old World and the greatest demonstration 
against the Communist way of life and the 
Communist system of production and dis- 
tribution, which make for slavery of the 
worker and negation of all liberties and free- 
dom of men. 

We are told that the President of the 
United States has in his hands great powers 
to stop a growing recession which is likely 
to spintall into a depression, and that the 
sure measures proposed to arrest it are lower 
interest rates, easier credit, tax cuts, a 
strengthened old-age pension program and 
unemployment insurance measures, public 
works plans, enlarged opportunities for in- 
ternational trade and investments, and so 
forth, 

SUPPLYING NEEDS 


I respectfully submit that all those meas- 
ures are but palliatives. I maintain that the 
surest antidote against any recession is to 
supply the needs of the more than 25 percent 
of our people who are today ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, ill-schooled. It is vari- 
ously estimated that the need for schools, 
highways, new housing, slum clearance, more 
hospitals, industrial modernizations and ex- 
pansion of electric power would sustain our 
economy for many years to come to the ex- 
tent of $500 billion. And yet our legislators 
decline even to think along those lines. 

We must, therefore, attack the evil of job- 
lessness at its source. Present-day condi- 
tions dictate a new economic approach to the 
Wage structure and unemployment problem 
of our private-enterprise system. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act, long outdated and out- 
moded, calls for immediate revision. The 
weekly hours of labor must be reduced from 
40 to 35 hours and the minimum hourly wage 
must be increased from 75 cents to $1.25. 
(Of course, the reduction in hours should be 
on a gradual basis—an immediate cut to 
3734 hours, then, in 2 years, reduction to 
35.) Such a revision would assure growing 
consumer demands for the products of our 
manufacture industrially and agriculturally 
and continued prosperity for the next 25 
years. 

Ossir WALINSKY, 
President, International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt, and Novelty Work- 
ers Union, A. F. L. 
New Yorn, February 1, 1954. 
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The Time Has Arrived for a Factual An- 
swer on the 2,200 Persons Fired as 


“Seen ity Risks” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star has made a 
careful analysis of the issue involving 
the firing of 2,200 “security risks.” In 
view of the importance of this issue to 
Federal employees and the Nation as 
a whole, I commend this article for read- 
ing by the membership of the Congress: 

“Sscugity RISKS” 


The Issue of the 2,200 “security risks” gave 
signs last week of coming to a head. 

To many observers, it was high time. Since 

October, when the White House announced 
separation of 1,456 persons under the Re- 
publican Federal employee security program, 
questions of who, what, and why, had been 
vigorously booted around the political arena. 
This figure was raised to 2,200 in President 
Eisenhower's state-of-the-Union message. As 
is usual in any political football game, the 
scoreboard by this week end was thoroughly 
obscured by the dust that had been stirred 
up. 
At his press conference Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took what some judged to 
be the first step toward settling the dust, 
He said a group of his aides was studying 
the question of a fuller explanation of the 
security separations and that as soon as a 
decision was reached he would pass the word 
to the news media. He did not promise a 
breakdown of the 2,200 total. 

Such a breakdown was exactly what the 
media wanted. They were sceking a com- 
plete explanation of how many people were 
fired (or quit) for what reasons. 

Meanwhile, all Federal employees who had 
left Government service between May 27 
and the present—perhaps a quarter of a 
million of them—nursed their bruised hides 
and wondered if anything would be done 
to separate the sheep from the goats—and 
give the sheep a clean bill of health, 


THE FACTS 


It all started on October 23, when the 
White House announced that separations 
under the security program outlined April 27 
aud instituted May 27 totaled 1,456 through 
September 30. 

This program, which supplanted the old 
loyalty program in effect under the Demo- 
crats, broadened executive agency power to 
fire unsuitable personnel, Not all persons 
affected, by a long shot, were Reds. They fell 
into two major categories: 

Security risks: Untrustworthy Individuals, 
persons who lied on their Form 57, persons 
with criminal tendencies, persons guilty of 
“infamous, dishonest, immoral, or notori- 
ously disgraceful conduct,” alcoholics, drug 
addicts, sexual perverts, insane persons, or 
those having been treated for mental or nery- 
ous disorders “without satisfactory evidence 
of cure.” 

Loyalty risks: Saboteurs, spies, traitors, 
seditionists, conspirators in subversive plots, 
Red sympathizers, advocates of force and 
violence for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, members of subversive organizations, 
willful divulgers of secrets, persons acting in 
the interests of another government, persons 
who cloak themselves in the fifth amend- 
ment’s guaranty against self-incrimination, 
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persons subject to “coercion, Influence, or 
pressure” which might cause them to aot 
contrary to the best interests of national 
security. 

Clearly none of the loyalty risks would p 
desirable employees in Government or al 
most anywhere else. Similarly, most of 
security-risk types listed above would not . 
considered good employees in public or 15 
vate offices. But an alcoholic or a pervert 
not necessarily a Red—any more than a Red 
is necessarily an alcoholic or a pervert. 

At any rate, few tears would have been 
shed by anyone over the loss by the Governi 
ment of the services of either loyalty ad 
security risks—if the Administration P 
shown clearly that all 1,456 were in su 
categories. 

THE ORIGINAL RELEASE r 

The original announcement seemed. = 
first glance, to show just that. The biker’ 
House said 863 workers had been dismi tô 
and 593 had resigned. Of this total, 5 
House Press Secretary James C. Hagerty add 
ed, 5 were Elsenhower-regime appoin 
and the rest (1,451) were holdovers from 
Roosevelt-Truman days. ous 

But the announcement was nebul y 
enough to make newsmen curious. An 
striker of paydirt was the Star, which 
than a month ago revealed glaring discre?” 
ancies between the Civil Service Commis 
sion’s compilation of 1,456 separations Tot 
the facts as they could be ascertained. 92 
instance, it was learned the CSC counted 465 
separations as the Navy's share of the 1. ‘pe 
whereas Navy personnel officials thought 3 
proper figure should be 20—8 dlscharges, 
suspensions. 456 

It became evident, too, that not all 1. no 
were discharged or quit under fire. pe 
were transferred to other Government % 
Some left Government without knowing 
at least without being informed—abour pð 
derogatory information. A few died. 
were reduced in force without reference 
security considerations. 

Some, certainly, were removed for cause 
and some of these probably left for 10 n 
reasons. Senator McCartny said over 
were loyalty cases; Republican Represen 
tive Sr. Grondz fixed the figure at 10 py 
cent, But as of this week end, the dificl’ > 
was that no one outside the Goyer? pat 
knew exactly how many had left for “ell? 
aero eat the Government was not 

ng. 
THE BUILDUP ide 

These were the meager facts, The puti. 
up came between November 6 and Janust?, wo 

As the buildup got under way, it wer? 
separate forms. But while these forms ngs 
separate, they tended to get the idea ®° ad 


to the public that the administration Rods 
vigilantly cleaned a large number of 
out of Government. wer? 
Some of the statements obviously word 
unfortunate or careless uses of ack 
Others were outright distortions of 
Samples: cue 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell at and 
cago November 6: “Fourteen hun trom 
fifty-six persons have been ejected und 
Government service because they were foro 
to be security risks. * + We are the 
have no more Communist infiltration in sid 
Government and we steadily are get 
of those who are security risks.“ 965. 
The White House announcement sald id 
not 1,456, had been ejected, I. e., “dist” an- 
The rest resigned“ in the words of the syst 
nouncement. Mr. Brownell’s was th? gv 
linking of the 1,456 and the notion of © of 
munist infiltration in the same 
thought. * 
Speclal White House Counsel Berna gut, 
Shanley at Newark N. J., November 6: pes 
teen hundred fifty-six subversives have pp? 


kicked out of Government jobs 
President assumed Office.” 


WE ss 


1. rhis was the first direct use of the fizure 
456 with the word “subversive” in the same 
““ntence. “Kicked out“ was a misapplica- 
m of the word, since not all had been 
ed or quit under pressure. 
x Senator McCartuy in a radio-TV program 
Ovember 24: “The new administration has 
Gotten rid of 1,456, all of whom were se- 
ty risks and practically all of whom were 
Femoved because of Communist connections 
d activities or perversion.” 
With some transfers included in the 1,456 
e al, the words “gotten rid ot“ were inac- 
Urate;, There has never been any official 
tte ment. or reliable unoficial indication, 
at practically all—or 90 percent, as the 
Senator said later in the same program— 
Were Reds or perverts. 
caePublican National. Finance Chairman 
iton G. Ketchum, in an undsted leafict 
ed to party workers sometime in No- 
Nanber: President Eisenhower and his team 
ee * * © gotten rid cf nearly 1,500 Com- 
ke te. feliow travelers, and their lik, whom 
anites had left in office.” 
ain, “gotten rid of” was incorrect. The 
Of “and their ilk” tended to indicate that 
those who were not outright Reds were 
the same stripe. 
President Elsenhower, at a press confer- 
Ned December 2 (direct quotation author- 
tone, "I repeat my previously expressed 
unga tion that fear of Communists actively 
lme ing our Government will not be an 
the in the 1954 elections., Long before 
tu D., this administration will have made 
— in rooting them out under the 
Gen ty program developed by Attorney 
be ma] Brownell that this can no longer 
mago dered a serious menace. As you al- 
tecu know, about 1.500 persons who were 
Thiet risks already have been removed.” 
tamrn Passage seemed to link the idea of 
“R unism with “about 1,500" persons. 
Strict er as has been shown, was not 
dappes Accurate as a description of what 
ed, since some remained on the pay- 
8 some quit without knowing they 
Gas inguiry. 
Barts Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, at 
“Ord, Conn., December 16: “The Demo- 
are also afraid that the American peo- 
have il discover what a nice feeling it is to 
a Government which is not infested 
mon pies and traitors. In less than 11 
the fhe Department of Justice has dis- 
Planted and dismissed 1,456 security risks 
States in the Government of the United 
Th Under Democrat administrations.” 
With p Passage appeared to link the 1,456 


Covered a Words “spies and traitors.” Dis- 


PH 


=; dismissed" was an inaccurate de- 
What happened. Besides, the 
periment of Justice did not do the whole 
Outside the Justice Department’s own 
Pury; . loyalty risks came under the FBI's 
admissis And, by the White House's own 
Scrat on five were not appointees of Dem- 
Administrations.” 
m * esentative George H. BENDER, of Ohio, 
Simin release January 15: “We have 
Tellow Pie more than 2,000 Communists and 
the Gor avelers from important positions in 
One op ment of the United States. Every 
Demora ise jobs was obtained under the 
Pour tic administration,” 
(E “Eee showed up in this paragraph: 
ed minated" was wrong, since some re- 
a 2 the payroll: (2) “Communists 
Pr travelers” did not properly de- 
€ group Mr. BENDER was discussing; 
10 that t positions” was inaccurate, 
tong n, Pe Star found that some separa- 
Was a Of laborers; (4) not “every one” 
teteg Democratic 
Service under the Republicans. 
New y General Arthur Summerfield at 
hag ork, January 21: “Th 
a : e Government has 
Who w ul searching. Almost 2,200 people 
Up Your security risks are no longer using 
tax money, I am here to tell you 
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that we are not hiring any new ones. Some- 
how I do not feel too amiably inclined to- 
ward people who make treason a preoccu- 
pation.” 

The link between “2,200" and “treason” 
seemed, in the context of the address, to be 
quite direct. And it was inaccurate to say 
that none of the 2,200 was “using up your 
tax money,” since some were known to be 
still on Government payrolls. 

THE LETDOWN 


By the closing days of last month, the 
Republicans were giving signs of shying away 
from the political fire they had built. It 
was clear from what President Eisenhower 
said at two recent press conferences that, 
like many others, he seemed to think the 
situation had gotten out of hand. 

On January 27 the President said (his 
remarks here are paraphrased in accordance 
with White House rules): 

He and others had talked and tried to 
devise a scheme whereby those people whose 
records showed, gave some evidence that they 
were not good security risks in Government. 
should not be there employed. That was all 
that the administration had ever tried to 
say about this thing. Certainly no one that 
he knew of had ever gone a bit further. 

Later in the same conference, when some- 
one mentioned Governor Dewey's remark 
about spies and traitors, the President quali- 
fied his earlier statement: 

When he said that anyone, he meant that 

was within this administration. He was 
sorry. 
General Eisenhower was not asked to com- 
ment on the direct use of the word “sub- 
versives“ by his counsel, Mr. Shaniey, nor on 
the statement of Mr. Summerfield, both of 
whom are in his administration. 

A further warning was issued last Wednes- 
day when the President sald: 

“This Government should not be run so as 
to throw extraordinary guilt by association 
or any other way on people that are inno- 
cent.” 

By last week, the word seemed to be out 
among Republicans to lay off the issue of 
the 2,200—or at least to soft-pedal it. Straws 
in the wind included: 

An entire Lincoln Day speech program at 
Washington's Uline Arena in which the 2,200 
were not mentioned once. 

A fire-breathing, anti-Democratic, anti- 
Communist address by Senator McCaratuy 
at Charleston, W. Va., Thursday night, in 
which he said nothing about the 2.200. 

An hour-long speech by the Wisconsinite 
Friday at Canton, Ohio, in which his only 
mention of the 2,200 was as “clean-living 
followers of Dean Acheson.” 

The Democrats, meanwhile, recovered 
from the initial shock of the GOP assault 
and started to make hay out of the Repub- 
lican reticence to break down the security 
figures. Their reasoning went something 
like this: 

If the Republicans had really uncovered a 
pack of Reds, it would have been to their 
political advantage to say so. They didn't 
make any such official claim, therefore they 
obviously had nothing to crow about. 


NEELY'S BLAST 


Senator Nrery, of West Virginia, terming 
the “security risk“ announcements of the 
administration a “verbal monstrosity” and a 
“linguistic Mother Hubbard,” said on Janu- 
ary 15: 

“Judging from various observations“ è ® 
and comments * from Republicans as 
well as Democrats * * all who have given 
this matter serious consideration are of the 
opinion that more than half the persons 
disemployed are as free from communistic 
contamination as the President himself and 
are as innocent of disloyalty to the United 
States as any member of the President's 
official family.” 

On Friday night, former President Truman 
entered the fray with a stinging rebuke de- 
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livered before the Americans for Democratic 
Action at New York. Referring to the Re- 
publicans as “self-styled crusaders,” the ex- 
President charged them with one of the 
greatest hoaxcs ever attempted in American 
history. 

The question that remained officially un- 
answered this weekend was: Exactly what 
does the 2,200 figure mean? On the basis 
of known information, and Iacking a better 
Gefinition, the following might suffice: 

Between May and December 1953, about 
2,200 persons who held certain jobs in one 
Government agency or another stopped hold- 
ing those particular jobs under circumstances 
which may (but more probably do not) have 
something to do with loyalty; and in some 
manner not specified the fact that they no 
longer hold those jobs is connected with the 
issuance last April of a revised security 
program. 

This, of course, would not pack the politi- 
cal wallop of such a statement as, “We have 
fired 2,200 Truman-appointed Reds.“ 


The Value of Skeet Shooting in 
Training Pilots s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable publicity recently con- 
cerning the increasing emphasis to be 
placed on airpower in our national se- 
curity plans by Defense Department offi- 
cials. 

I would like to place in the Recorn for 
the benefit of all Members an interesting 
and informative letter which I received 
from Dr. Frank Trucks, president of the 
National Skeet Shooting Association, 
concerning the value of skeet shooting 
in training pilots, The letter follows: 

BmMIncHAM, ALA., January 14, 1954. 
Hon. Laurie C. BATTLE, 
Oj Alabama, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: As president of the National 
Skeet Shooting Association it has come to my 
attention that one or more Members of the 
Congress have read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, and openly opposed on the floor, the 
use of skeet shooting in training by the 
Armed Forces. They have stated that it 
Was & rich man sport which had no place 
in the training program. I belleve they are 
misinformed and in an attempt to correct 
this, I would like to submit this letter for 
your Information. We are indebted to Air 
Force officers in positions of command who 
have been closely connected with training 
for many years for aid in preparing this let- 
ter and it reflects their views in regard to 
skeet shooting as a very important and econ- 
omical training ald. 

Many cMcers and airmen have not handled 
weapons of any type prior to their entry into 
the service. By attaining a certain degree 
of proficiency in skeet shooting these indi- 
viduals acquire sclf-confidence in the ability 
to handle weapons. In normal range prac- 
tice with rife or pistol there is plenty of 
time to squeeze off each shot at a fixed tar- 
get at a definite distance from the shooter. 
Skeet differs in that the different angles 
changing range and the delay feature more 
nearly approximate the angles of attack of 
aerial combat and need for coordinated fir- 
ing than any other form of shooting. Ex- 
perience has shown that considerable effort 
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and training is required to properly acquaint 
an individual with the fundamentals of 
tracking and firing on moving targets. 

Principal Air Force authorities on train- 
ing consider the sighting and tracking of 
skeet to be an economical means of provid- 
ing this training. They also consider this 
knowledge and skill a requistte to the appli- 
cation of proven gunnery techniques in air- 
craft. 

They give as reasons to use skeet: 

(a) Skeet shooting ts an effective train- 
ing device to teach the student what the 
computing sight is doing. 

(b) Skeet shooting offers practical training 
in defiective shooting that may be necessary 
in event the computing gunsight malfunc- 
tions. 

(c) Skeet shooting establishes a sense of 
lead as well as principles of projectile inter- 
ception. 

A study was recently made in an Air Force 
school over a period of five classes which 
showed a very distinct and favorable corre- 
lation of the value of skeet on bettering gun- 
nery scores. The findings were: 

(a) That the students’ air-to-air gunnery 
hits were in direct relationship with the 
number bt rounds of skeet fired. 

(b) That the students possessing a greater 
skill in skeet shooting also possessed a greater 
skill in air-to-air gunnery. 

Three groups of officer students were se- 
lected from five different gunnery classes with 
no regard to rank or experience. The first 
group shot no skeet, group 2 fired 50 rounds, 
and group 3 fired 100 rounds. All skeet was 
shot during the first or second week of train- 
ing and prior to any air-to-air gunnery 
training. Standard Air Force ranges, am- 
munition, birds, and shotguns were used. 

Breakdown of results of air-to-air gunnery 


scores are as follows: Percent 


Group 1 (no skeet 2 
Group 2 (50 rounds) .. 
Group 3 (100 rounds) ...-.....--- aait 


This shows better than 18-percent Increase 
in gunnery scores for those firing only 100 
rounds of skeet over those with no skeet. 
Relationships of skeet scores with air-to-air 
gunnery scores: 

Skeet (out of 25 birds): 


10.3 


15 to 20 hits.. 
20 t0 25- Hitec ss ia sca ccc eee. 


It should be pointed out that this study 
only involved a total of 108 student officers 
and does not in any way indicate their pre- 
vious experience as to skeet ability, hunting, 
or proficiency with other arms. 

It may be argued that this study may only 
show that those personnel who like to shoot 
skeet also like to shoot aerlal gunnery and 
as a result do better. The fact remains that 
whether it was because of improved skill or 
increased motivation, the students who shot 
skeet did shoot better scores in aerial 
gunnery. 

One of the most favored arguments for 
doing away with skeet as a gunnery training 
device stems from the development of the 
electronic sight. In some of our present 
sighting equipment, lead, as well as tracking 
and range, are computed automatically by 
merely centering the target aircraft in an 
electronic scope. Some opponents of skeet 
training go so far as to claim that skeet has a 
detrimental effect in that this training pro- 
motes a tendency to apply lead to the target 
while using the electronic sight. 

We have very effective automatic pilots 
now Installed in most modern aircraft. Still 
we insist that a qualified pilot also be ready 
to take over this operation at any instant. 
Without a thorough knowledge of flying he 
would not be able intelligently to use this 
very effective equipment. The intelligent 
application of most devices or systems is 
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aided by a knowledge of how they operate 
and why they do what they do. 

Electronic sights are effective and, when 
operating properly, produce fine results. In 
the past, they have left much to be desired 
concerning their dependability, There are 
many stories of our sabre jet pilots using 
a wad of chewing gum stuck on their wind- 
shields as an aiming device. The first jet ace 
was reported to have been a “chewing gum 
proponent” for his first five kills. 

If these more complicated sights are malad- 
justed or become inoperative during combat 
it may still be necessary to carry on the fight, 
Successful completion of their mission as 
well as the safety of the crew may depend 
on the gunner’s “sighting skill.” We must 
not be lulled Into a sense of security by re- 
cent practices In Korea, where an aircraft 
could safely abort a mission if a single item 
of equipment was not operating properly. 
This will not be the case in the event of 
large-scale hostilities. An inoperable sight 
will require pilots to use either “Kentucky 
windage” or the leading and tracking taught 
on a skeet range for effective deflection 
shooting. 

One of the more suitable fields for valu- 
able training based on skeet is that of air- 
base defense. In the past the Army Air Corps 
depended on the Army for defense of air- 
bases from alr and airborne attack. Airbase 
commanders are now responsible for defense 
of their own airbases under all circumstances. 
Army antiaircraft will generally provide an 
area defense that may or may not coincide 
with the protection needed against low-flying 
aircraft. Airbase defense troops will be air 
police as a nucleus, with some automatic 
weapons and using any other airmen avall- 
able with their assigned arms, Indoctrina- 
tion of all personnel in the need for using 
lead, proper tracking, and range estimation 
is the only way such a defense could be ef- 
fective. In this field there is no conflict be- 
tween hand-fired visually aimed weapons and 
electronic sights. The fallacy of teaching 
men to fire at stationary targets at fixed 
ranges should be readily apparent in that 
neither attacking aircraft nor paratroopers 
(either in the air or assembling on the 
ground) will present a stationary target. A 
very large percentage of the United Nations 
aircraft losses in Korea were due to small- 
arms fire from the ground. 

Many Air Force bases do not have ready 
access to suitable range areas where long tra- 
jectory ammunition could safely be fired at 
moving targets, This limitation greatly hin- 
ders the development of training programs 
for ground defense. 

The expense of building such long trajec- 
tory ranges would prohibit their extensive 
use; however, skeet ranges can be constructed 
in a minimum of space for a nominal sum. 

Proponents of skeet maintain that a round 
of skeet will develop more skill in weapons 
handling, at a much lower cost, than a 
round of ball ammunition fired at à sta- 
tionary target. 

Skeet ammunition costs 80 percent as 
much as a .45 caliber, 65 percent as much as 
a 30 caliber carbine, 63 percent as much as 
a 30 caliber M1-06, 19 percent as much as a 
-50 caliber. 

Skeet provides a sound background for al- 
most any type of aimed weapons instruction. 
The self-confidence and ability to handle 
weapons which is quickly achieved In skeet 
instruction furnishes a strong motivation to 
excel with other weapons. 

I hope this résumé will clarify in your 
mind, and the minds of members of the com- 
mittees in the Congress who are charged with 
the duty of seeing that our armed services 
have free access to the best of training aids, 
the advantages to be gained by the promotion 
of skeet shooting In our armed services. I 
would suggest that the commanding officera 
of commands where training is the 
mission be questioned about the advisability 
of not decreasing, but actually materially in- 
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creasing, the participation of service persons 
nel in this valuable and economical meth 
of training. There can be no question 
future wars will be ones of mechaniza 
and the ability to hit moving targets will š 
a prerequisite for members not only of th 
Air Force, but ground personnel as well, W 
are charged with the defense of our county 
Yours truly, 
J. Frank Trucks, M. D., 
President, NSSA+ 


The Coffee Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, unde, 
leave to extend my remarks in th! 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

Onrarro, Car, January 24, 1954 
Re Coffee shortage. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dean Mr. SHEPPARD: I am very much 
turbed about the prevalent coffee situation 
as I think most people are—you incl 
It certainly gives any thinking person en and 
to worry about food shortages in this 1 2 
of plenty, and the continually rising pri and 
What with Improved storage methods the 
greed for higher and higher profits on 
part of importers, processors, and WO g 
salers, the ultimate consumer is in for 
death struggle for mere existence. y 

It may be a million light-years swe 
but I foresee a time when city dwellers W 
be forced to form a united front and gor 
their own food. That may seem tanta 
now, but to me it seems to be the io 
means of survival. This may seem ` js 
practicable now, and probably the time 
not ripe to give it a try. But at the rate take 
are flying toward rulnation, it will not tot 
many years more for merely enough food the 
subsistence will take more money than 
great numbers of low-income groups me 
left to pay their necessary obligations—¥ 
ties, rent, taxes, clothing, medical and den 
needs, etc. Not only food, but prices 
every need is spiraling fast. ; 

It is hard to get people to band together 
but if they did, they could lick this tb 
but fast. Rent or buy sufficient the 
start the thing off. Then increase as ged 
need justified. Make it a Citizens’ Orga resi? 
Farm Club, Hire low-priced labor ( por) 
cans, Japs, or other types of common nerd 
to produce the raw food. Add a dairy puy 
and egg-production unit; also meat weed 
young pigs and calves to start, then to 
them as the plan progressed). Member sft 
get their supplies at cost. If anything 1s jon 
over, either refrigerate for later consump 
or set up roadside stands, just as the f to 
do, and sell the surplus. I do not exper ink 
see this in my time (I am 65), but I . 
that the time will come—maybe soone ale. 
you think. I think such a plan is work! ue 
and people are just foolish if they con® g- 
to allow themselves to be hamstrung PY eh 15 
tinually rising prices In a country whl 
known the world over to be the richest p’ 
most productive on earth, yet where ci go 
must go without needed food while the and 
ernment uses their money to buy uP, 
store everything edible in order to yas? 
prices higher and higher. It just can’? e 
forever—not if those same people Will erf 
up in their full strength and use ea jb 
simple means at their command to com 


No 
Shortage a2 the matter of this so-called coffee 
there p In the first place, I don't think 
Tam gufg BOrtage of coffee in this country. 
Country e that the warehouses all over the 
Proft-mag , Packed to the rafters with it. 
bet rich d importers simply see a chance to 
dr what Quick through our inordinate love 
beverage become known as our national 
to make They've got it, but they're going 
been tha Pay for it, but good. There have 
demember ares in the very recent past, you 
Volt,“ a After so many cries of “Wolf, 
Peateg me suspicious when it is re- 
houses Pennies and again. Make the ware- 


ang tn loose of it at the regular price, 
Crop gered be enough to last until a new 
Want Sa in. Want to bet? 
dle ti, ©, a housewife, to tell you how to 
Worig w = Geos I've lived through two 
5 the Pitch: think I know the answer. 
t, make a check of the stocks in 
aon Over the country. This should 
ny accurate record has been kept 
* and I'll bet there have been. 
‘woe it out. If they get mulish 
Bive them but their stocks on the market, 
dennscatig the alternative of Government 
bite. n, and back up your bark with a 
7. 5, Ping 


77 stick. 
the exact t to the importer, 
b, coe W 
TON aD t, Unloading floor. Allow him a 
Put the 14 dent. but not an exorbitant one. 
out 8 compel him to stick to it. 
Procedure all down the line: 
Set a cai, nolesaler, middleman, retailer. 
E them. Price, with penalties for violat- 


- If 
tion po thing further is necessary, issue 
„ One to Just as was done during the 
that a each adult over 16. Anyone 
Sean should drink milk, cocoa, or 
1 ne drink. Maybe the age limit 
aoe instead of 16. 
erk. zen me that this will take a lot 
K. 80 it will take a lot of work. 
e idle hands to work there in 
i = C. All those hundreds of 
g tele ne who spend their time 
othing One directories because they 
their 15 ay do. All those men who 
the fer sharpening pencils; stand- 
A dow, observing the weather; 
on sly on scraps of paper on their 
eet Pep tcc held in their hands while 
am, of crossed upon their desks, 
nae Person, wee’ not aiming all this at you 
viduals ey as a suggestion to all the 
“arching 2 Senate committees who are 
— tre zun answer to the problem. 
long do was besting that we drink tea. 
dal remain x Reet think that the price of tea 
ing? overnight p nr if millions start drink- 
* t? I seem to remember hear- 
A Party they had in Boston once, 
ago. They might have to repeat 


wh: 
out aream about the price of coffee 
tren Umer Saco many, many articles of 
my led in prles + that have doubled and 
S husbang in the last few years? When 
was part 8 I came to California the 
15 cents 1938, the price of hamburger 

to 18 55 pound. Shortly thereafter it 
ents, and we had to find ways 

& it out. When It went even 
without entirely. But hu- 

wen When en in their diet do not get 
hag fy try to abstain entirely, so 
manage some way to get our 
utrements. But just compare 
$ pala what we must pay now. 
even the People doggedly buy some 
ugh they grumble while do- 


Hi fod 


. 
E 


èe 
Ff 


8 80. 


I don 
't 
e thay mink there is a food you could 
eat the Dara n't advanced cruelly in price 
ting Meat, ery few years. We can’t quit 
tren they base ae and potatoes be- 
Voula Madman doubled, trebled, and 
Were ted in price. If we did, what 
be left to eat? The farmer 
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knows this, so he goes right on strangling 
the lives out of the rest of us simply because 
he knows he can get away with it? He'll con- 
tinue doing it too, and don’t you forget it. 
He and his family get all the finest quality 
of food that they can eat, so why bother 
about whether anyone else does or not? He's 
just like the dog in the manger; what he 
can't eat he'll stand on so no one else can 
eat it. As in the recent butter versus mar- 
garin fight. He doesn't eat his own butter 
because he can get such a good price for it 
that he can't afford to. Yet he tries with all 
his might (voting power) to compel every- 
one else to do so. Unless you curb the pro- 
duction of this gentleman, or throw it back 
into his lap for him to dispose of himself, 
he'll keep right on flooding the markets with 
produce that no one can buy because of 
price. Taxes will have to go higher, and 
higher to enable the Government (we, the 
people) to buy and store this surplus, then 
worry about its disposal. Round and round 
it goes, and where it stops nobody knows. I 
still think a city consumers’ cooperative 
farm is the answer. 

For tradespeople (butchers, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc.), aircraft workers, and other 
high-pald groups, $1.25 beefsteak is merely 
an item of food. To the rest of us, it is like 
a diamond in a jeweler’s window; not for us. 
I remember the time when 10 cents worth of 
beefsteak would make a man a generous serv- 
ing. It required a lot of pounding, but my 
mother could prepare it in a manner to make 
you drool. No one wants those days back 
again, but we could ask for 50-cent beef. 
And it could be had, too, if farms were gen- 
eralized instead of specialized. 

Some of the newspaper writers are saying 
that higher coffee prices would mean better 
wages for the laborers on the coffee planta- 
tions. I doubt it. Not to any great extent, 
at least. I think that the bulk of the in- 
crease would go right into the pockets of 
the plantation owners and stay right there. 
What has happened to the ralses in the past? 
Have they greatly bettered the living condi- 
tions of the actual workers? I remember 
when coffee was 8 cents to 10 cents a pound. 
Now that it is $1.03 has very much of that 
difference found its way into the pockets 
of the plantation laborers? 

Back to the rationing idea. During the 
war, my husband and I learned how to econ- 
omize so that we could each have one cup 
of good coffee a day and drink something 
else for the other two meals. But we do 
drink it out of coffee cups; not little tea- 
cups. About twice as much. However, just 
1 cup each a day. We sleep better not to 
have more than that. 

I know women who literally guzzle coffee 
all day. As fast as their cups get empty they 
fill it again, and when the pot gets empty 
they immediately make more. Their friends 
come in and all of them keep a cup in their 
hands except to drop it for a cigarette. 
There are thousands of these people in the 
world. They are one of the biggest reasons 
for coffee shortages, and they would have 
better health if they were rationed. I think 
it asplendid idea. Why not try it? 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. GEORGE C, SEARLE. 


Sassafras Tea Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN.” Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, February 3, I directed your 
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attention to a delightful Ozark drink, 
sassafras tea. I am including an article 
from the Saturday, February 6, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which car- 
ried the following heading: “Sassafras 
Tea Parties Pack Restaurants at Elling- 
ton, Mo.—Druggist Joins War on Prices, 
Serves Ice Cream Soda Flavored With 
Root—Heavy Sales at Van Buren, Mo.” 

State Representative W. T. Bollinger, 
Jr., Van Buren, Mo., who represents my 
own home county of Carter in the Mis- 
souri State Legislature informs me that 
sales are mounting to unexpected pro- 
portions, He says they are literally 
swamped with mail orders from all over 
the country. However, the local people 
are responding to the situation and Mr, 
Bollinger assured me that mail orders 
will be promptly filled. Mr. J. Loyd 
Huett, the writer of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch article, of Ellington, Mo., I am 
sure is in a position to give information 
in regard to obtaining the product. I 
give this information because I have had 
numerous inquiries as to where and how 
the makings of sassafras tea can be ob- 
tained. 


A supply of the root is being sent me 
from the good people of Carter County, 
Mo., and I have tentatively arranged to 
have sassafras tea served in the House 
restaurant; the exact date will be an- 
nounced later. 


This beverage will bring back pleas- 
ant memories to many of us and should 
be a delightful experience for all of us, 

The article follows: 

SASSAFRAS TEA PARTIES Pack RESTAURANTS AT 
ELLINGTON, Mo.—Drvuccist Jorns War on 
Prices; Serves ICE-CREAM Sopa FLAVORED 
Wrrn Roor—Heavy SALES at Van Buren 

(By P. Loyd Huett) 

ELLINGTON, Mo., February 5.—Every restau- 
rant in Ellington has cooperated in a series 
of sassafras tea parties as a gesture of protest 
against the soaring price of coffee. 

And in the spirit of the movement, Herb 
Bowles, who operates the only drug store in 
town, completed the 4-day series of parties 
by climaxing them with a typical soda-foun- 
tain clerk’s inspiration—sassafras fountain 
soda and sassafras ice-cream soda. 

Wilson's Cafe last Saturday was jammed 
full of patrons who are ordinarily accustomed 
to gather there about 2 p. m. for a sociable 
cup of coffee, No coffee was served. 

Instead, Mrs. Douglas Wilson served sassa- 
fras tea to the customers. They were given 
as many cups of the brisk aromatic brew as 
they wished and payment for it was refused. 
The tea was on the house. 


TWO MORE PARTIES 


On Monday the Ozark Grill staged a simi- 
lar tea party for its midafternoon coffee 
drinkers. The next day the Happy Hour 
Cafe continued the Ellington tea crusade 
with a party of its own. - 

In the beginning, the sassafras tea came 
as something of a surprise to the sociable 
coffee drinkers at the Wilson Cafe. Very few 
knew In advance about the plans. By Mon- 
day word had got around that a similar tea- 
drinking event was scheduled at Mr. and Mrs, 


. Willard Carter's Ozark Grill for 3 o’clock that 


afternoon. 

At that hour every table in the dining room 
was fully occupied and some of the guests 
were forced to stand. 

When 2 o'clock Tuesday afternoon ar- 
rived—time for sassafras at the Happy Hour 
Cafe—it was a matter of standing room only 
and very little of that not occupied. The 
owners, Mike and Bessie Simpson, soon ex- 
hausted the supply of cups and it was neces- 
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sary for some to wait for cups to be emptied 
and washed. 
SASSAFRAS SODA 

By Wednesday noon, when Herb Bowles 
had scheduled his personally improvised sas- 
safras fountain soda event, that popular 
headquarters for the community's youth was 
completely swamped by high-school teen- 
agers and grade-school children, as well aa 
adults. 

Thus, what started as a somewhat futile 
gesture of protest against high coffee prices 
turned quickly into the biggest community 
social even since the year-end holidays. 

That the tea was good was evidenced by 
the number of second helpings that were 
requested and served. 

That the homemade sassafras fountain 
soda was delicious has a large percent of the 
Ellington students as affirmative witnesses. 
Their later demands for sassafras ice cream 
soda had not been anticipated by Bowles, but 
having some of the homamade flavoring 
syrup left, he complied with the ice cream 
soda orders just as H orders for such a con- 
coction were an everyday incident, 


MEDICINAL QUALITY 


Sassafras tea has been a traditional early 
spring drink in the Ozark area since the first 
settlers arrived here. It was believed that it 
had certain medicinal qualities which condi- 
tioned the blood. The notion was current 
that human blood became thick and slug- 
gish during the winter months and needed 
thinning in preparation for the hot summer 
months. 

Sassafras tea still is credited with a certain 
medicinal quality, which mildly encourages 
perspiration and, like any hot drink, is 
slightly stimulating. 

Its major value to the human system 
comes from the fact it is a very rich source 
of those vitamins and minerals which most 
ordinary winter foods do not supply. 


WAY TO MAKE TEA 


It is made from the roots of the sassafras 
seedling or sprout, dug in late winter or very 
early spring just prior to the start of spring 
growth. At that time, the materials needed 
for the start of spring growing are stored in 
the root system and in a proper chemical 
stage for making the finest tea. 

Tea making consists of simply steeping a 
few of the small roots in water until the tea 
becomes a rich red in color. Most people pre- 
fer the tea sweetened slightly. A few add 
cream also. But many drinkers take it 
straight, with neither cream nor sugar. 

Bowles prepared his sassafras flavoring 
syrup by first making a strong tea. He then 
combined ordinary white sugar with the tea 
and reduced it by boiling to a syrup having 
the consistency of ordinary fountain flavor- 
ing syrups, 


Sassarnas TEA SALES CONTINUE To Boom at 
Van Buren 


Van Buren, Mo., February 5—Tourists and 
local residents still are responding to the 
promotion of sassafras tea started in fun by 
State Representative W. T. Bollinger, Jr., and 
W. L. Martin, owners of the El Leon Cafe. 

Information reaching here indicates the 
story, first published in the Post-Dispatch, 
has appeared in newspapors across the Na- 
tion and even was included on network news 
broadcasts. As a result, mail orders still are 
pouring in, some addressed to the postmas- 
ter, some to the chamber of commerce and a 
few to the town's two service clubs. 

“All mall orders will be filled,” Bollinger 
says. “There may be a slight delay, because 
we didn't anticipate this response. But we 
now have plenty of diggers at work and can 
package the roots promptly." The roots sell 
for 10 cents a pound, enough for 60 cups of 
tea. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since 
their rise to power in 1947 in Hungary, 
Communists have committed many out- 
rageous crimes in that outpost of western 
civilization. They have arrested, im- 
prisoned, and shot innocent people by 
the thousands; they have suppressed all 
forms of freedom; they have instituted 
widespread terrorism and have thereby 
succeeded in keeping down all outward 
signs of resistance; they have organized 
and perfected a secret police system that 
is as ruthless as it is efficient; they have 
crushed all actual and potential oppo- 
nents to communism, and have consoli- 
dated their dictatorship; they have con- 
fiscated and nationalized all church 
property, and have taken over all private 
and parochial schools; they have also 
nationalized all industries, and have in- 
troduced the Soviet system of collective 
farms. They have, in addition, imposed 
a severe set of controls over the move- 
ments of all Hungarians so that none is 
allowed to leave the country and peoples 
of the free world are definitely barred 
from Hungary. In these outrageous acts 
the Communist regime of Hungary has 
been guilty of violating the most ele- 
mentary human rights. Peoples of the 
free world have shown their indignation 
by protesting against these injustices 
and crimes, but perhaps none of these 
touched the freedom-loving peoples of 
the west so intensely as did the case of 
His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenty: his arrest, trial, and conviction 
on false and trumped-up charges, 

When the godless Communist regime 
launched its ideological campaign 
against the church and the clergy, many 
devout and stouthearted leaders of the 
church voiced their opposition. These 
dauntless souls, refusing to be subdued 
and silenced by the fury and/or bland- 
ishments of civil authorities, whole- 
heartedly disapproved and condemned 
all outrages committed by governmental 
agents. Most outspoken of the clergy 
was the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Hungary, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Through his utterances and sermons he 
challenged the authority of the Govern- 
ment in spiritual matters. His popu- 
larity as well as his uncompromising 
stand on principles which he had de- 
fended against all usurpers and oppres- 
sors was most embarrassing and disturb- 
ing to civil authorities. The Government 
was not going to allow such antistate 
talks and agitations. It meant to silence 
him and, once and for all, eliminate him 
as @ force opposed to the Communist 
regime. This was done. On Decem- 
ber 26, 1948, secret agents of the Govern. 
ment surrounded Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
residence, arrested him and led him to 


prison. 


February 9 


This despicable move by the covert, 
ment was revealed a few days later 
the peoples of the free world. Prange 
meetings were immediately held by of 
groups in many lands. The opinio? §, 
this country was well expressed bY 
congressional resolution unequivocal 
condemning this act. I need hardly 10 
that I was in the forefront of those _, 
Congress who denounced this unspens 
able act of Hungary’s Communist orts 
rants. Nor have I relaxed in my of 
to relieve the suffering of this Princ’ J 
the Church. When he was tried aod 
found guilty of treason, espionage, res? 
foreign currency abuses, we all tho 
shocked, Even more shocking was be- 
news that the Cardinal was drug: con- 
fore his trial in order to have him pi 
fess to the charges brought against Hin 
On hearing of this we all shuddered v- 
revulsion at such inhumanity and trè 
esty of justice. It has been alleged asb- 
the former Hungarian Minister in W. done 
ington, Dr. Emil Weil, himself had 9, i 
the drugging. On February 8, 1 the 
was announced in Budapest that and 
Cardinal admitted all the charges. y% 
confessed his guilt. Thereupon he 
sentenced to life imprisonment. the 

Since then we do not even know, sd“ 
exact whereabouts of Cardinal jt 
szenty. On December 27 of last yes g 
was stated that he is still in prison, ho 
Hungary. Even though we are in oly 
dark as to his fate, yet we are 4 ssi 
concerned about him. Last week hole 
dent Eisenhower, speaking for the Wiwe 
people of this country, stated that thst 
in the free world have not forgotten 
this is the fifth anniversary of 12 
Mindszenty's trial and imprisonm de- 
And as Secretary of State Dulles 
clared on December 28: ae 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty. © aot 
fender of the faith and of human of out 
against both of the great tyrannies 
time, is not closed. It is actively before, of 
conscience of his countrymen and tha 
the free peoples throughout the world- 


I ardently hope that through “pe 
prayers and good intentions we may of 
able to relieve the agonizing suffering 
this noble churchman, 


The “Constellation’s” Last Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 5 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, v0 
appreciate the feeling of Mary tion, 
with regard to the U. S. S. Constell4 “att? 
the oldest warship in the United Sf 
Navy, when I inform you that she . 
launched in Baltimore, Septem? ye 
1797. When the frigate sailed int? 
famous battle against the French, gef, 
man aboard but one was a Mary. palt 

For many years the citizens of pat? 
more and the State of Maryland 
been endeavoring to have this pir” 
vessel returned to the site of her 
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pace, where she would be encased at 
McHenry, where our national an- 
wa, the Star-Spangled Banner was 
tten. 

under leave to extend my remarks in 
frp CORD, I am inserting an article 
of pethe Baltimore (Md.) Sunday Sun 
Hep ebruary 7. 1954, written by Frank 
Lan and entitled “The Consteliation’s 
Thr sht.” 


Article follows: 
“CONSTELLATION’S" Last FIGHT 
A (By Frank Henry) 
ang Concerted move to bring to Baltimore 
ola Corine in ite hort of birth the famous 
and the nellatton. oldest ship in the Navy 
win oe first hard fist of American seapower, 
Under way Tuesday. The move co- 
telian, With the 150th anniversary of Con- 
On's first victory, initial step in estab- 
lormes the rete peni might of the newly 
lic. 
— the auspices of the Star-Spangled 
Ures é Flag House Association, representa- 
ot about 80 patriotic, civic, and vet- 
ittend Organizations have been invited to 
Where a meeting at the War Memorial, 
Orpanizeg omsteliation commission will be 
Hong) a; The entire Maryland congres- 
Mayor Gelegatlon, Governor McKeldin, and 
Alesandro also have been invited. 


The BARIED BY ARCHITECT 
Constellation commission Is to exert 


ent y tort to circumyent the Navy's pres- 
Ang, de ton of destroying the old ship. 
her tort it will make every effort to bring 
ore ber atinore. where it is hoped to re- 
Completas make her a national shrine. 

ted up ae uy dismasted, the Constellation is 
the Sars the Boston Naval Shipyard under 
tect, wy! Leonard F. Cushing, naval archi- 
to © has babied her since she was towed 
lew _ 8rd from N R. I., in 1946. A 
Aboard be Ago, as he escorted a visitor 
looked he paused at the gangplank and 
“She wietfully at the old ship: 

merle uck the first mighty blows. for 
now. Isg S€apower. She's an old lady 
ot rest he old, and she deserves a haven 
Ately her home port. And she desper- 
*hrineg TA a poem. She should be en- 
tory, Nein’ as the British have their Vic- 

n's flagship, at Trafalga.” 


THE BACKBONE AND RIBS 


the spouting has devoted much time to 
hag Conc, of her history and structure, and 
tocka tte nt that her keel and bottom fut- 
Ways of Ste, Originals which slid down the 
On the parrett's shipyard at Harris Creek 
moming a tapsco on that bright Monday 
the Cheers 9 o'clock September 7, 1797, amid 
hits about 1 thousands clustered on the 
the river. the shipyard and in boats on 
Thus t 


And ribe ° basic ship still exists—backbone 
2 is drab, forlorn, a far cry from 
N nce as probably the tautest, 
Avy. wWirnb in the new United States 
Porary Boni: masts and with low, tem- 
add one ng on her spar deck, she re- 
tows Of the erstwhile ships now used 
cae be Bay. 
A OLD IS EASILY SENSED 
Ta 

noard an Are watch is kept continuously 
th che congruously there is a tele- 
improvised cabin below deck 


Along with them are 
the and steam radiators. Top- 
€ bow is a large galley with a 
When wor. 
the old One wanders astern the feeling 
Treg Pttholeg e fellation is easily sensed. 
are al through which the old guns 
With ne each side of the gun deck— 

Glass window sashes, 
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On the beams-under the spar deck there 
are stili the sharp pointed hammock hooks, 
to support the sleeping hammocks to the 
crew. A sign of the tough life aboard in the 
old days is the fact that the crew stowed 
their hammocks in a special compartment 
running along the top of the gunwales, 
topside. 

In the stern on the deck below the gun 
deck the officers’ quarters are still intact, 
rather spacious cabins with bunks rallied by 
cherry-stalned woodwork. The captain's 
cabin was at the rear of these. 

Some of the old bilge pumps are still 
aboard. They seem to be of the period 1840- 
50—resembling the old handle-bar pumps 
used by firemen of that time. 

All these things emphasize the age of the 
Constellation and a close look at her hull 
reveals the wrinkles of ship-age. The wood 
is gnarled looking and parts of it have been 
covered with canvas to prevent leaks. 

She looks sturdy, heavy. Yet because of 
her age Mr. Cushing is taking no chances 
on hull strains. When she was towed to 
Boston from Newport (40 miles) in 1946, 
he circled her with a steel-cable girdle 
and attached the tow line to the girdle. 
The idea was that the strain of pulling 
would be distributed around the whole hull 
and not just on the bow structure, which 
might have come loose. 

CABLES HOLD SIDES IN POSITION 

To avoid all chance of her buckling he 
has her braced sidewise and lengthwise. The 
danger he explained this way: 

“Midships there is more hull surface, 
wider bottom than forward and astern, 
Therefore the water gives more support 
than at the narrow ends of the ship. So we 
have run a cable from either end and braced 
it tightly over a pile of logs amidship just 
as you would run strings over the bridge of a 
violin. 

“Sidewise we have run several cables across 
the ship to keep her sides in position to 
prevent sagging. So you see we have got her 
pretty well braced against any eventuality. 

“Of course, the live oak which is the basis 
of her structure is extremely durable. Water 
is its natural element—one reason why they 
call it water oak. So long as it holds water 
in its cells it will remain solid and useful.” 


COMMANDED BY MARYLANDERS 


The Constellation is probably unique 
among United States naval vessels, in that 
she cut such a bold figure in world affairs 
and at the same time held such close 
regional ties with Baltimore and Maryland, 

Three of her early commanders were Mary- 
landers: Charles G. Ridgely, John Rodgers, 
of Harford County, and Alexander Murray, 
of Chestertown. And the Constellation is 
indelibly associated with one of the great 
names of American sea power—Commodore 
Thomas ‘Truxtun, of Hempstead, Long Island, 
her first commander, Truxtun, already a 
hero of the Revolution, helped Naval Archi- 
tect David Stodder supervise the building 
of the ship, and lived in Baltimore during 
that time. 

She was a 36-gun frigate (though she car- 
Tied 38 guns) of 1,265 tons burden; 161 
feet long, 40 feet wide and a depth of hold 
of 13 feet 5 inches. She was commissioned 
June 26, 1798, and had a crew of 320. 

Her first important mission came in August 
of 1798, in the company of a smaller ship, 
the U. S. S. Baltimore. Commodore Truxtun 
was ordered to Havana to free 60 American 
merchantmen bearing cargo worth 61 million 
and to escort them safely to the Virginia 
capes. 

The ships had been bottled up by French 
privateers. The young republic was then 
engaged in a quasi-war, or undeclared war, 
with France, it former ally, and it was be- 
cause the French were preying on American 
commerce that the Constellation and five 
other frigates, including the Constitution, 
had been rushed to completion. 
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Commodore Truxtun (subsequently known 
as “Truculent Truxtun,” for his roughshod 
discipline of men and officers) was entirely 
successful. The fast-sailing Constellation 
and the Baliimore drove the Frenchmen 
away and the parade of United States mer- 
chantmen filed out of Habana. But on the 
way north every bit of the Constellation’s 
speed was needed to run interference, to 
keep the privateers at bay. 
FIRST GREAT UNITED STATES BLOW 


The Constellation's next mission was the 
one in which she struck the first great blows 
for American seapower. This was the first 
time a ship of the United States Navy had 
engaged in battle with a ship of a major 
world power—that is, the first great naval 
battle fought by this country since it had 
become an established, independent Nation. 

At noon on February 9, 1799, the Constella- 
tion was bowling along off Nevis, an island 
of the Leeward group in the West Indles. 
Truxtun recorded, “I discovered a large ship 
to the southward on which I bore down.” 

The ship was none other than the power- 
ful French frigate Insurgente, 40 
manned by 469, in comparison with the Con- 
stellation’s 309 (at that time), and com- 
manded by the very able Captain Barreaut, 
Cleverly, Captain Barreaut was flying the 
American flag, but he was unable to respond 
to the American recognition signal, That 
confirmed Truxtun’s suspicions, 

FULL BROADSIDE AT 10 YARDS 

After a brisk chase of more than 90 min- 
utes he closed in at 10 yards and let fly a 
full broadside. There was “terrible havoc 
on my quarter deck,” the Frenchman sub- 
sequently reported. He tried to board the 
Constellation, taking advantage of his su- 
perior manpower. But Truxtun skillfully 
evaded him. In the end Truxtun’s merciless 
discipline paid off. His gunners functioned 
with cool precision and the sailors handled 
the ship as quietly as though she were on a 
Chesapeake cruise, 

Finally the Frenchman, his mizzenmast 
gone and his sails riddied, with 41 wounded 
and 29 killed lying on the deck, struck his 
colors. Lieutenant Rodgers, of Harford 
County (the same who later commanded the 
Constellation), boarded the Insurgente with 
a prize crew and brought her into St. Kitts, 

The Constellation lost 1 killed, but not 
from enemy gunfire. It was, to quote Lieut. 
Andrew Sterrett, of Baltimore, like this: “I 
was obliged to run through the body with 
my sword and so put an end to a coward,” 
When Truxtun gave an order he expected 
it to be obeyed. 

The Constellation’s victory brought world- 
wide acclaim, and caused astonishment in 
England and France. The new Republic 
had hit with a mighty fist—for the first 
time, and here was something to be reckoned 
with. Frenchmen now were calling tho 
Constellation the “Yankee race horse,“ be- 
cause of her speed. Lioyds of London pre- 
sented Truxtun with a silver urn for his 
victory. 

According to Ruby R. Duval, writing in 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
in December 1935, the Constellation came 
to Baltimore after this battle. 

“When news of the Constellation’s victory 
reached Baltimore early in March 1799,” she 
related, “there were great rejoicings and 
celebrations galore. The people of Mary- 
land were proud not only of the accomplish- 
ments of the frigate, which 2 years earlier 
had sgo gracefully slipped down the ways in 
the little shipyard on Harris Creek, but of 
the splendid service rendered by their na- 
tive sons; Lieutenants Rodgers and Sterrett 
and Midshipman David Porter, whose father 
had already won fame afloat. The elder 
Porter was then making his home in 
Baltimore.” 
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BATTLE FOR 5 HOURS 


Some months after her joyful homecom- 
Ing the Constellation won another devastat- 
ing victory that gave pause to her country's 
enemies. Again in the West Indies, on the 
late afternoon of February 2, 1800, she gave 
chase to the powerful French frigate Venge- 
ance, 54 guns and 480 fighting men, a mighty 
ship holding overwhelming odds. 

Truxtun, as he drew near the outsized 
enemy, ordered his men not to throw away a 
single charge of powder or shot and to aim 
directly into the enemy's hull. Close enough 
for hailing, he demanded the Vengeance“: 
surrender. “At that instant,” Truxtun sald, 
“he commenced a fire from his stern and 
quarter guns directed at our rigging,” 

For 5 hours afterward, on that dark night, 
the two ships blasted and ripped at each 
other at close range. Tradition has it that 
the Frenchman struck his colors twice in a 
gesture of surrender, but Truxtun couldn't 
see it because of the dark and he fought on 
unaware of his victory. 


SKILL VERSUS WEIGHT 


At 1 o'clock in the morning the Constella- 
tion lost sight of the Vengeance and Trux- 
tun assumed she had gone down. Actually 
she had slipped away in a sinking condition, 
as her battle-weary crew plopped 60 dead 
over the side and attended 110 wounded on 
her decks. 

When he arrived at Curacao, Capt. A. M. 
Pitot grounded her to keep her from sinking 
and reported he had battled “the Constella- 
tion, a frigate of the United States, with 60 
cannon and a crew of 500 men.“ He sald the 
gunnery was “superbe et grande.” 

Of course, the Constellation did not come 
off unscathed. She had 14 killed and 26 
wounded and lost her mainmast overboard. 

Constellation’s second victory again 
brought world applause and the new United 
States were firmly established as a sea power. 
Congress awarded Truxtun a gold medal. It 
virtually marked the end of the quasi-war 
with France. There were only a few minor 
skirmishes and peace was made on Septem- 
ber 30, 1800. 

These two epic battles in the life of the 
Constellation were fought years before that 
famed encounter in 1812 between the Con- 
stitution and the British Guerricre, now so 
celebrated in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem. 

In May of 1800 Capt. Alexander Murray, 
of Chestertown, was put in command of the 
Constellation. Back at the West Indies sta- 
tion, she recaptured three American ships 
from the French. It was early in the follow- 
ing year, while cruising there, that he cap- 
tured a French lugger of 14 guns and first 
learned of peace between the 2 countries. 


BLOCKADED BY BRITISH 


In 1812 she was rebuilt at the Washington 
Navy Yard. Fourteen inches were added to 
her beam—7 inches on each side to mini- 
mize her rolling. In 1813 she was com- 
manded by Capt. Charles Stewart, who re- 
sided in Baltimore for a number of years. 
He took her to Norfolk where a big British 
fleet blockaded her. 

Twice the British tried to capture the Con- 
stellation by sending expeditions of small 
boats after her at night. Both times they 
were beaten off. 

The British maintained a powerful fleet 
in the Chesapeake all during the War of 
1812 and the Constellation was bottled up 
for the duration. Because of our occupation 
with war, the Barbary powers renewed raida 
on American commerce. So the Constella- 
tion sailed to the Mediterranean in 1815 as a 
member of Stephen Decatur’s squadron of 
10 ships. She participated in the capture 
of the 46-gun Algerian frigate Mashuda. 

In June 1820, the Constellation came 
under command of Charles G. Ridgely and 
made a voyage to the west coast of South 
America. 
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BARRED TRANSFER OF ISLANDS 


Twenty-one years later she fulfilled an im- 
portant diplomatic mission as flagship of the 
East Indies squadron, visiting Chinese ports. 
Her commander, Commodore Kearney, suc- 
ceeded in opening several Chinese ports to 
American commerce. On the voyage home, 
in 1843, she stopped in the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawalli), and Commodore Kearney pre- 
verited, again by negotiation, the cesslon of 
the Islands to Great Britain. 

Her last wartime duty was in the Gulf of 
Mexico as part of Farragut’s fleet. There- 
after she became a receiving ship at naval 
bases and a training ship for Annapolis mid- 
shipment, and a ship of various peacetime 
errands. 

The Constellation last appeared in Balti- 
more from September 7 to October 29, 1914, 
when she participated in the centennial cele- 
bration of the Star-Spangled Banner. On 
September 9 a tablet was unvelled on board 
to commemorate her return to home port. 


REFURBISHING PLANS 


The big question now is whether the heroic 
old ship, after her brilliant career and with 
her close ties to Baltimore and the Chesa- 
peake, will ever come to rest permanently 
in the port of her birth. Plans for her re- 
furbishing have been pretty well completed. 
Her masts and spars are in storage in a 
warehouse in Boston. Mr. Cushing has 
data—and a woodcarver—for restoring the 
original figurehead carved by Willlam Rush, 
of Philadelphia. 

The Navy estimates it would cost $17,000 
to bring her here from Boston on one of the 
new self-propelled drydocks. It would cost 
$54,000 to tow her here, If she were towed 
it would be necessary to take her out of the 
water and reinforce her hull before she 
could venture to sea, hence the higher cost, 

One proposal is to set the Constellation 
in concrete at Fort McHenry. Another is to 
put her In sand, as Nelson's Victory 13. 


Here’s an Odd One: A Thrifty Federal 
Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the West is extremely proud of 
the record of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and its regional chief, 
genial, stocky Robert (Bob) Bradford. 

Last August, after the Congress had 
adjourned, the San Francisco Chronicle 
ran a series of two articles about the 
functioning and efficiency of the GSA. 
I am happy to incorporate them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that all may read 
them. 

Congratulations, Bob Bradford, to you 
and the smoothly working team that you 
have built up. It has saved the country 
a substantial sum of money: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of August 
17, 1953] 
GSA: Here's an Opp One: A Trmtrry FEDERAL 
AGENCY 
(By David Perlman) 
VVV 
recently as ent summer 
seit spain pate the island. The storm had 
swamped the island under tropic rains for 
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days; the engineer surveyed his overwork 
generators glumly and realized that 
moment Guam entire electricity syste 
might blow out. 

He needed new parts—bushings, bearing 
valves, pumps, and oll seals—and he n 
them fast. 

So he sent off his radiogram, and with 
hours his message reached a desk in joes 
fourth floor office of the General Serv 
Administration at 49 Fourth Street In S9” 
Francisco. 

RAPID SERVICE of 

The radioed appeal for parts sent a lot 
people into action. A Government p 7 
ing agent telephoned a San Leandro machi” 
ery salesman, The salesman phoned nis Oe 
trict office. The district office phoned 
York. Another Government worker betty 
figuring airline schedules—from New Y 
and Pittsburgh to Kansas City; from 
City to San Francisco, and from San Fron 
cisco to Honolulu and Guam, wI 

Within 24 hours the parts needed half 
across the Pacific were coming off warehouse 
shelves along the eastern seaboard. In 
other day they were being assembled here 
590 pounds of equipment, worth 1,031, ine 
the third day they were flying out past oid 
Farallones aboard a Pan American W 
Airways clipper. eds 

They got to Guam before the power ret 
and none of the island's 60,000 Ame ome? 
and natives ever realized that their hon 
and hospitals and schools had been thre® 
ened with darkness. an 

That was swift procurement to meet ne 
emergency. Almost simultaneously the © yp 
eral Services Administration was winding 
another deal that took a lot more tim? oye 

This one started at the United States "a 
rine Corps depot on the Mojave the 
Barstow, where officers one day found tbe 
had a little more telephone wire than * g9 
needed. To be exact, they had some i 
million feet of the stuff, and all of It 
surplus. 

A MILLION SAVING ost 

So they reported their find to the “yor 
in San Francisco, and GSA went loo let⸗ 
buyers. For weeks a leisurely chain of go? 
ters swung around the country, seeking ys 
Government outfit that could use 7.600 pe 
of wire. Finally GSA got a nibble. spar? 
Mutual Security Agency, which nel 
up the economies and armies of A wire 
allies, abroad, was in the market for 
Specifications and samples are exchansdas, 

In the end, MSA took the wire from tates 
and paid $227,850 into the United Saeed 
Treasury for it. As a result MSA the 
itself from paying out $1 million to BUY 
same wire on the open market, re 

GSA's Robert Bradford, stocky young a1 
gional director here, is proud that his * os 
can fill Government needs for supplies 51 
a moment's notice. But he's proud 
far of the Agency's coups in saving 
for American taxpayers. untl 

By buying supplies in fantastic as w 
ties, by streamlining payment methot sop 
glean every commercial discount, by W 
ing up the bidding among competitive one 
pliers, and by juggling supplies from sent 
agency to another, GSA saves monty 
and left. 

The big bureau, with its 10 regions og 
the country, bought more than $430 are 
worth of supplies for the Government 
year; it saved a total of $83 million Sge” 
purchases, a record equaled by few cd 
clal enterprises, 

MASS OF JODS go 

“That's the job we were created tO f 
Bradford says, “and so far we've rood 
scratched the surface. When we get igo 
moving, we'll save the taxpayers 75 cen 
every single dollar we spend.” w oo? 

Bradford's agency is a relatively neY pu- 
in the Federal roster of alphabetized 


* 
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Feaus, 
a lot of 


Wes born in 1940 as a brainchild of 


But it was set up to do away with 
others 


ding taken over a heiter - axkelter, unco- 
era} Sted buying program from other Fed- 
Busines and consolidated them in a 
ee system of competitive bidding, 
I dan wein. and distribution by mall order. 
cials Pressured from reluctant defense offi- 
Plies the right to buy some nonmilitary sup- 
for the Armed Forces—and is saving 
11 millions by doing so. á 
ment: Uys, leases und builds the Govern- 
and vt Office buildings, runs their elevators 
11 itchboards, and keeps them clean. 
ton, Collected old Government records by the 
Sends trained archivists ferreting 
— them like beagles, and stores the 
Tract; ant documents in great stacks at a 
In at the cost of keeping them in ex- 
ce files. 
nally, it buys from mines at home 
tarias poutres abroad, the strategic ma- 
erica’s 

raw ee growing stockpile of 

HOUSEKEEPERS 


offclals like to call themselves house- 
ts to the Government. They seem to be 
ina than that, and with Congress 

Administration in a continuing 
Mood, the job of GSA is Likely to 
even more important in the future. 


4 OSA 
a 
lot 


and 
Sconomy 


become 


[Prom the San Francisco Chronicle of 

Gail August 18, 1953] 

BA: A BILLION-DOLLAR JOB or HOUSEKEEPING 

(By David Perlman) 
ond businessman named John Cox, 
the General Warehouse Co. for 
Omen in gute, told a group of 52 men and 
Hi ou San Bruno recently: 
Enterprise Pie were competing with private 
20 time » you'd run us out of business in 


Genar, we talking to the entire staff of the 
a th Administration stores depot, 
at moves some 4 million pounds of 
West, In, month in and out of one of the 

The pareest Warehouses, 
Gov Structure is part of a unique and 
ernment operation, conceived by the 
tas omission in 1949, and dedicated to 
Sf saving American taxpayers as 

It is ey as possible. 
— ee 4 General Services Admin- 
T San Bruno warchouse is 
tkyroek eoat of a national operation that is 


Laterprises 


u dear, GSA will be doing a billion dol- 
Ita 3 of business, 
terg at 40 zaneisco region, with headquar- 
Million p, vurth Street here, will do 870 
puie. covering Californta, Nevada, 
Nations tral, Guam, and America's United 
a $ win ae islands in the Pacifc, 
Mon & million dollars in supplies 
toothnicgs *verything from paper clips and 
Wl sey = to Prefabricated factories—and 
Order cates much from its illustrated mail 
dureau in . © every Federal Government 
Tt wij) the area, 
Million in arate 61 bulidings, pay out $5 
than 2080 gat: and still save taxpayers more 
Judicious 000 by rent economies and the 
Fearing, ure Of checkreins in curbing the 
"Mptuone. some bureaucrats for large and 


It 
Attortm a Dandie records and files for a wide 
*500,009 nt ot agencies, and save another 
It wiy in, the process. 
mee Mang same $30 million worth of tung- 
and asbestos and store the 
minerals 


A Richm, 
Who 
Parr Term 


Lond 
* 


in secret stockpiles 
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throughout the West. Nationally, GSA has 
bullt America’s stockpile of these and 90 
other war materials up to a total value of 
more than $4 billion, and the total by 1956 
will be over $8 billion. 

At GSA's enormous concrete and wood 
Warehouse in San Bruno, a crew of only 52 
men and women wresties some 4 miilion 
pounds of freight in and out every month. 
Fire-fighting equipment is shipped within 
minutes after emergency cslis to fight forest 
blazes throughout California. Diapers and 
hospital supplies and plumbers’ tools and 
hundreds more items are assembled for 
shipment to America’s trust territories in 
the South Pacific. Sixth Army and Fourth 
Air Force order on the warehouse for ali the 
nonmilitary supplies — 10,000 different items. 

A team of scientists at the warehouse, 
working in a modern laboratory with the 
latest equipment, tests incoming merchan- 
dise to make sure that business suppliers 
are living up to Government specifications in 
every way. 

At the GSA records center, next door to 
the warehouse, a staff of 18 keeps track of 
132,000 cubic feet of old Government records 
dating back as far as 1854. 

You can find out, from those records, the 
value of gold coins minted in San Francisco 
almost a century ago. You can find the 
names of Lascar seamen who shipped into 
San Francisco in World War I. You can find 
your own name (but you won't, because the 
files are closely guarded) in the towering 
piles of Internal Revenue Bureau assessment 
lists that reeord the doings of taxpayers as 
far back as the income tax's birth. 

The records center, every time it empties 
a Government fillng cabinet and stores the 
contents in well-indexed cardboard cases, 
saves the Nation $26 in rent and manpower. 
It has saved nearly $500,000 a year already, 
and is serving as a mode! for States and cities 
interested in keeping thelr own records man- 
agement practices on a businesslike basis. 

At its San Francisco regional headquarter, 
GSA maintains a unique business service 
center, where manufacturers and salesmen 
can learn ina moment what the Government 
is in the market to buy, and when bids 
are due. 

The businessmen can learn, for example, 
that right now they may offer prices on a 
purchase of 10 kerosene stoves destined for 
Iran, or on 97,000 woolen blankets for Chi- 
nese Nationalist troops on Formosa, or on 
six 5-foot circular steel saw blades for the 
MSA's economic project to rehabilitate the 
tropical hardwood industry of Indochina. 

Other businessmen may learn, from the 
invitations to bid posted dally at the center, 
that the Government ts selling as well as buy- 
ing. Right now, for example, there are sur- 
plus prefabricated bulldings on the market in 
Livermore; 120 acres of farmland are for 
sale from an old guayule project near Salinas; 
there's a $2 million gas storage plant on 
the block near Los Angeles, 

As Frank Chambers, chief of the Business 
Service Center, says, “You don’t have to know 
someone who knows someone to do business 
with the Goyernment, We're here to do 
business with everyone, on the open market 
and in free competition.” 

Robert B. Bradford, a pipe-smoking Civil 
Service executive with the drive of a million- 
dollar salesman, bosses GSA's California re- 
gion on the principle that red tape is strictly 
a surplus commodity. 

His own boss, a Chicago manufacturer 
named Edmund F. Mansure, who was re- 
cently appointed to the Job of GSA chief by 
President Eisenhower, feels the same way. 

On a recent visit to San Francisco, Mansure 
put GSA's mission this way: 

“We exist to put money into the United 
States Treasury for the benefit of the tax- 
payer. Our customers are Government bu- 
reaus and our suppliers are businessmen, 
large and small. We've got to keep them all 
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convinced that it's good business to do bust- 
ness with us. That means service, efficiency, 
and speed.” 

BLOW AGAINST RED TAPE 


The General Services Administration an- 
nounced a new victory yesterday in the Gov- 
ernment's eternal war with red tape. The 
agency has devised a new six-copy form for 
use in making Government purchases. The 
forms will replace nearly 50 different pur- 
chasing systems, some of which require any- 
where from eight to 23 copies. 

GSA Administrator Edmund F. Mansure 
predicted the new form will “cut the number 
of pleces of paper which have to be handled 
by almost 50 percent.” 

Mansure is certaln it will save money, too, 
but he is unable to say how much. He cited 
a Hoover Commission report that it costs a 
minimum of $10 to handle one Government 
purchase. Last year there were more than 
6,000,000 such transactions, 


Playing With Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recokrp, I include the following editorial 
from the Manchester Union Leader of 
Manchester,N.H.: , 

PLAYING WITH OUR DEFENSE 


Many Americans are deeply troubled over 
the Eisenhower administration's new defense 
program, They are gradually concluding 
that this program is motivated by economy, 
rather than by & consideration of our mili- 
tary needs. 

The defense program as outlined by Sec- 
retary Dulles in a recent address is so enig- 
matic that it is hard to gain any confidence 
in it. The change of military policy that 
Dulles suggests is apparently inspired by the 
belief that in the light of foreseeable devel- 
opments, Soviet Russia does not plan a major 
war. 

The fostering of that bellef involves a tre- 
mendous risk to American security. For 
there is absolutely no substantial Indication 
that Communist policy has been changed in 
anyway. To base a defense program on such 
an assumption therefore must leave the way 
Open to national disaster. 

Other sections of the Dulles statement 
baffle the understanding. For instance, we 
are told that in case of aggression, the 
United States must be able to retallate in- 
stantly by its own means and at places of its 
own choosing. The reference here is appar- 
ently to an expanding Air Force armed with 
atomic weapons, and a consequent reduction 
of land and naval power. 

Now this type of equipment has its place 
In considering the possibility of an atomic 
attack by Soviet Russia on American cities, 
But to make it the sum total of our national 
defense is quite another matter. What about 
the Soylet tactic of raising trouble in other 
parts of the world? We didn't handle the 
Korean trouble with the Air Force alone. It 
took ground troops and lots of them. What 
are we going to do if new Koreas arise? 

The fact is that the growth of atomic 
Weapons has not yet warranted a reduction _ 
of manpower. A man of as wide military 
experience as General Gruenther has said 
that no one really knows today whether 
atomic weapons will require fewer troops or 
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actually more. That statement is widely 
shared by military officers. Some even go 
so far as to suggest that atomic weapons will 
actually increase the demand for men. 

As a matter of fact the whole question of 
the use of atomic weapons, except for big 
atomic bombe, is as yet in its infancy. These 
weapons are not yet in hand and many of 
them are untested. Surely in the face of 
these facts, to start cutting back our Army 
and Navy by reducing manpower for the sake 
of so-called economy is a dangerous proce- 
dure. There is need for economy where It 
can be exercised reasonably. But to use it to 
gut our defenses is another thing. Congress 
should weigh this problem carefully. There 
is no more important issue before it today. 
It must not forget the grave risk inyoived 
in its decision, and not swallow the new 
defense proposal blindly. 


Should the Atomic Energy Act Be 
Changed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech made by 
my colleague from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] at the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board meeting, New York City, 
October 29, 1953: 


It is our purpose here to discuss the pros 
and cons of changing the Atomic Energy 
Act. Since I have questioned rather sharply 
the proposals made earlier by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and others for changes 
in the act, you might expect me to stand- 
pat on the issue. I trust you will not be 
disappointed to hear me eay otherwise. 
From time to time changes in the original 
legislation were found desirable, and for the 
most part these had my full support as a 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. There is every reason to believe that 
further important revisions may be forth- 
coming—perhaps in the next few months— 
and these, too, will have my approval, pro- 
viding I am satisfied that the problems have 
been fully examined and the solutions are 
just and compatible with the best interests 
of the American people. 

I will say frankly that in the present state 
of world affairs and of atomic technology, 
I am opposed to amendments which would 
alter the basic philosophy and concept of 
Government responsibility as outlined in the 
Atomic Energy Act. As T see it, any changes 
to be made must take into full account the 
role of atomic energy in national defense, 
the special problems of atomic security and 
inventory control, the responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment to protect the health and safety 
of the general public, and our obligations— 
both moral and contractual—to our friends 
and allies, who are, in a senee, as much 
affected by all that we do as are the citizens 
of these United States, 

Overshadowing any consideration that we 
give to our subject today is the news of 
recent weeks that a successful thermonu- 
clear test has been carried out in the Soviet 
Union. This startling event demands that 
we reassess completely our plans for defense 
and survival of the free world, for the So- 
viets have moved more quickly than anyone 
anticipated. In our uncensing search for 
world peace we dare not abandon our hope 
and our efforts to establish working interna~ 
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tional controls over the instruments of mass 
slaughter, But this we know from the grim 
realities of our age—that statesmanship 


Walks best in company with military 


strength. The United States will not lag 
behind in the contest for supremacy in 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 

The success of our efforts in this direction 
requires a constant and vivid awareness of 
our dependence on foreign ore receipts for 
the full-scale operation of our vast atomic 
program. Other nations which contract with 
us to supply uranium accept the basic ob- 
jectives of our atomic-energy program. Were 
we to make quick and drastic changes in 
the law which governs this program, or to 
arouse premature and exaggerated expecta- 
tions of atomic-power benefits under private 
control, these nations might be less inclined 
to cooperate. I will not elaborate on this 
point, but in the forefront of our discussion 
must be recognition of the need to conduct 
ourselves so that we maintain an uninter- 
rupted flow of the essential raw materials 
to feed our production plants. 

Whatever the speculations about reaching 
a point of diminishing returns in atomic- 
bomb production, we must not force the mili- 
tary planners of the Nation to base thelr 
plans on a philosophy of scarcity in fission- 
able materlal. The energy locked up in the 
atom will not be wasted by building a stock- 
pile of atomic weapons, Before we can seri- 
ously contemplate the diversion of fissionable 
material to nonweapon uses, we must be 
certain that the national security will in 
nowise be jeopardized. 

There is no disagreement among us, and 
it has been repeatedly said, that the United 
States must maintain world leadership in 
all phases of atomic-energy development. 
While we grapple with the stark and terrify- 
ing fact that Soviet Russia can make hydro- 
gen as well as atom bombs, we cannot be 
indifferent to the enormous psychological 
advantage that the Soviets would gain if 
they demonstrated to a tense and divided 
world the ability to put the atom to work in 
peacetime civilian pursuits. Here again, the 
United States will not take second place in 
the contest. That is why public interest and 
attention were centered on the announce- 
ment Inst week by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that it is going ahead with the 
construction of a full-scale atomic-power 
reactor. A 


We ought to put in better perspective the 
events leading up to this announcement. 
The atomic-power project was authorized by 
the Congress last June on the initiative of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the House Appropriations Committee. That 
action was a logical outgrowth of the interest 
and findings of the joint committee in the 
field of atomic power during the previous 12 
months. It is now more than a year since 
Congressman Cant Dunant, then acting 
chairman of the joint committee, enjoined 
the Atomic Energy Commission to assemble 
its best thoughts on the subject of atomic- 
power development and prepare to partici- 
pate in hearings on the subject. 

Under the leadership of our present chair- 
man, Congressman STERLING Cors—who in- 
cidentally is addressing the dinner meeting 
tonight—the joint committee held extensive 
hearings in June and July of this year. 

I would like to contrast for a moment the 
present situation with that which prevailed 
before those hearings opened. Then we 
heard speeches and read newspaper or mag- 
azine articles, which appeared with remark- 
able frequency, calling for radical changes 
in the Atomic Energy Act and forecasting 
that—if only the act were changed—the 
blessings of atomic power would pour forth 
from American industry in the very near 
future, At the same time, the Atomic En 
Commission and the National Security Coun- 
cil were busy canceling existing atomic. 
power projects and revising the budget on the 
stated assumption that private industry was 
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ready to pick up the ball if only the Govern- 
ment would step aside and make way for 
private enterprise. I wish that I could read 
to you some of the classified statements made 
before the joint committee by Defense De- 
partment officials on this subject to illustrate 
my point. Suffice it to say that if we had 
taken seriously this advice from the execu" 
tive departments, there, would haye bee? 
created a danger zone of inaction in the 
atomic-energy program, marked by curtail 
Government activity on the one side 
lack of private performance on the other. 

The blunt fact is that the joint committee 
had received no reliable evidence whatever 
to support the contention that private in- 
dustry—or any segment of it—was pre 
to invest the large sums of money. required 
to carry forward the atomic power develop” 
ment program without very extensive Gov 
ernmont support, including guaranties 
against loss or failure. So it was only 
natural that our curiosity was aroused bY 
these big-sounding proposals, We decided to 
hold executive hearings and we called in the 
Government and industry spokesmen in 
volved in the development program. In, 
cluded were the leaders of all the industria! 
study groups as well as those officially par 
ticipating at Government expense. 

After 12 very thorough discussions with 
these various individuals, the joint commit- 
tee was unable to discover any sound 
for the proposition that if the Government 
would step out of the atomic power picture: 
American industry was ready and able t? 
pick up where the Atomic Energy Commis* 
sion left off. 

At this point we did two things. First 
Chairman Cone contacted the House Appro” 
priations Committee and discussed with 3 
membership the implications for the future 
of atomic power development if the Govern” 
ment failed now to press forward with 
development of a full-scale atomic pow?" 
plant. The Appropriations Committee mem 
bers were not only sympathetic, but th 
showed a real understanding of the dan 
inherent in this situation, They sponsored 
language in the current appropriation a 
authorizing the Atomic Energy Co jon 
to spend up to $7 million this fiscal year to 
begin construction of a full-scale a 
powerplant. 

This undertaking, I reiterate, was com 
menced on congressional, not executive inl- 
tiative. Completion of the project will Te 
quire additional appropriations—possiD)S 
10 times the $7 million now earmarked sof 
atomic power. But as the first working dem 
onstration of a land-based atomic power 
plant for the production of large amounts 
electricity, the project should provide I t 
of incalculable benefit to both Governm 
and industry in planning future projects n 

The joint committee, I can assure you, 05 
observe very carefully the progress in atom 
power. We are not committed to sponsoring 
any single reactor design and we do not pro- 
pose that reactor construction and operation 
be confined to a single company. It M 
well develop that in addition to the ! 1 
scale reactor project, smaller and less cost! 
reactors should be built to meet speci® 
power needs and to broaden our knowles 
and experience in reactor technology th 
economics, We approach this new field wi to 
an open mind and a desire to see util 
the full the skills and ingenuity of Americ” 
enterprise, 0 

Even while the joint committee and tP? 
House Appropriations Committee were J 
ing the groundwork for rapid develop 
of atomic power, a second effort was begun 
to clear away the smoke of confusion ed 
this field. The joint committee jet 
a series of public hearings designed to 
all interested parties have their say On Sto 
subject of atomic power development 
speak clearly, honestly, and without d 
tortion. Those hearings, I believe, were 
real public service which contributed to bet 
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ter understanding all around. In 6 weeks 
We took testimony from 112 witnesses repre- 
senting 83 separate organizations or speak- 

S as individuals. The hearings filled 642 


Som the Atomic Energy Commicsion which 
ad been and submitted at the re- 
quest of the joint committee. 
Tt should be made clear that these hearings 
exploratory rather than conclusive with 
The to amending the Atomic Energy Act. 
au draft of legislation initially and inform- 
Y submitted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission was withdrawn before the hearings 
ven got under way, I believe the Commis- 
Sion was well advised to make this retreat 
because its legislative proposals seemed 
hastily drawn and incomplete; they did not 
take Sufficient account of the knotty prob- 


wire ot you who take time to read the 
“A, t committee's published hearings on 
tomic Power Development and Private En- 
“rprise” will appreciate the complex factors 


homework on its legislative 
and Commission Chairman Strauss 
e Owledged as much in his summation at 
wou of the hearing. 
of ha cut repeating in detall my critielsms 
win 5 ons legislative proposals, I 
eite one item—the glaring omission in 
Patent, beanie of any recommendations on 
805 To me it seemed unrealistic for 
ship 838 to advocate private owner- 
out oo atomic materials and facilities with- 
Patent dlering the closely related matter of 
Tights. Recently Mr. Strauss an- 
Commins that he and his colleagues on’ the 
cl lon have arrived at unanimous con- 
Patent; regarding desired changes in the 
1 look Provisions of the Atomic Energy Act. 
examin Orward with considerable interest to 
mendata the Commission's patent recom- 
Joint oe when they are submitted to the 
they wie You may be assured that 
Patent = get the most searching scrutiny. 
ticipati ncentiyes to promote industrial par- 
instrume in atomic energy must not become 
Vate e see for monopoly control and pri- 
cumu i . of technical knowledge ac- 
Upon th With public funds. It devolves 
Anal yoo omic Energy Commission and 
ance here the Congress to strike the bal- 
Fou een public and private equities, 
With what remind those who are impatient 
lays that ben Consider to be legislative de- 
Ments or © spokesmen for the several seg- 
Re industry interested in atomic 
ing 2 no means ot one mind in pro- 
aha endments to the Atomic Energy 
81 their testimony at the joint com- 
earings would lead one to suspect 
own ear Were taken in somewhat by their 
Portance of Aithough they stressed the im- 


thei, pico Specifying how much money 
7 Panies were prepared to invest. 
ur ungen atomic power lu a new and vir- 
lems aks ®xplored field. The technical prob- 
Problems 1. altogether solved: the economic 
Conventi n view of the costs of competing 
al 8 fuels in power production are 
Authorize woelming. Private firms, even if 
e to enter this field on their own, 
Faking theron to proceed cautiously in 
8 of their investors. I trust 
Privilege ot ereza will be granted the same 
Aaerin Proceeding cautiously in con- 
Wstors changes 
dntteg — are all the people of the 
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We of the joint committee, who must ac- 
count to the Congress and to the public for 
the broad policy decisions in this new field 
of endeavor, cannot take a narrow view of 
the problems that confront us. Industrial 
corporations which seek to participate in 
the industrial development of atomic power 
are not the only interested parties. 

We must consider the requirements of 
priority claimants on fissionable materials 
and atomic-production facilities—the agen- 
cies of Government responsible for building 
the defenses of our Nation and the free 
world, 

We must consider the needs of power- 
hungry nations which look to us for friendly 
advice and assistance to build up their econ- 
omies against the- vicious onslaughts of 
Communist ideology and arms. 

We must consider the special problems of 
those countries which supply the precious 
raw materials for atomic fission and which 
therefore have something important to say 
about the uses to which these materials are 
put. 

We must consider the fact that public, 
nonprofit agencies—Federal, State, and 
local—have well-established functions in 
the production and distribution of electrical 
power and consequently an important role 
to play in the atomic fleld. 

We must consider administrative prob- 
lems and interrelationships among various 
levels and units of Government which are 
concerned with protection of public health 
and safety and the performance of other 
services that will be intensified with the 
building of atomic power plants. 

We must consider the impact of atomic 
power production on estabiished industries 
and occupations and upon other projects for 
developing the Nation’s power resources. 

We must consider the problems of organ- 
ized labor which insists that hand in hand 
with private enterprise in atomic energy go 
collective bargaining rights freed from abuse 
by management in the name of secrecy. 

We must consider the avenues of oppor- 
tunity for small business to participate, lest 
the atomic field be preempted and domi- 
nated by monopoly groups. 

We must consider the interest of power 
consumers and the public generally whose 
tax dollars made possible the great achieve- 
ments in atomic energy that we already 
have and who deserve assurance that the 
benefits of atomic power will be widely dis- 
tributed. 

I think I have sald enough to suggest that 
changing the Atomic Energy Act is not so 
simple and easy as some persons might sup- 
pose. In an attempt to bring home to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and to other ad- 
vocates of hasty amendment, the widespread 
ramifications of the subject, I introduced in 
Congress, toward the close of our Joint com- 
mittee hearings, a resolution outlining some 
of the fields requiring further study and in- 
vestigation, This resolution, officially called 
House Joint Resolution 317, which Congress- 
man MELVIN Price joined me in sponsoring, 
is reprinted at pages 576 and 577 of the 
joint committee's published hearings. It 
proposes, among other things, that before 
any new legislation is enacted in respect of 
atomic power development, the Atomic 
Energy Commission shall submit to the Con- 
gress, in accord with section 7 (b) of the 
Atomic Energy Act, a report on the social, 
political, economic and international effects 
of atomic power use. 

In its initial legislative proposals the 
Atomic Energy Commission tried to side- 
step the congressional mandate in section 
7 (b). The Commission took the anomalous 
and inconsistent position that new legisla- 
tion for atomic power was urgently needed 
but that it was too early to evaluate atomic 
power use. I am pleased to note that the 
Commission now has changed its position 
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and will tender the required report to the 
Congress. If that report is carefully pre- 
pared, comprehensive in scope, and accom- 
panied by well-thought-out recommenda- 
tions for specific legislative amendments, I 
am sure that the joint committee stands 
ready to give it full consideration. 

Pending actual amendments, which neces- 
sarily take time because of the many complex 
problems involved and the normal routines 
of the legislative process, I belleve that the 
Atomic Energy Commission can take impor- 
tant steps under existing legislation to pro- 
mote greater industrial participation in the 
atomic-energy program. A healthy sign of 
active and continued interest on the part of 
private industry is the formation of indus- 
trial teams to work in cooperation with the 
Commission on atomic-power possibilities. 
This interest and participation can be shared 
by many more segments of American indus- 
try if the Commission will take to heart the 
folowing proposal in my resolution: 

“That in pursuance of the policy prescribed 
in section 10 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1916, as amended, to permit and encourage 
the dissemination of scientific and technical 
information relating to atomic energy, the 
Atomic Energy Commission shall screen all 
restricted data within its control with a view 
to the early declassification and publication 
of the maximum amount of Information use- 
ful for industrial and other purposes with- 
out adversely affecting the common defense 
and security, and shall take effective steps to 
continuously declassify and disseminate such 
information.” 

Gentlemen, I want to see the maximum 
peacetime benefits of atomic energy brought 
to the American people just as soon as pos- 
sible. I want tosee nuclear power developed 
as rapidly as world conditions permit and 
demand and I want to see the greatest play 
of competition possible in this development. 
I believe that is the safe way and the Ameri- 
can way. 

Incomplete and ill-timed legislation is not 
the answer. Insofar as it lies within my 
power as a United States Representative and 
as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I intend to work earnestly 
and tirelessly to achieve the goal of maxi- 
mum safety and security from a military 
standpoint, maximum competition and par- 
ticipation in further development by private 
industry, and maximum peacetime benefits 
at reasonable cost to the American people 
who have already made such a tremendous 
investment in the harnessing of nuclear 
energy for peace and for thelr own defense. 


Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Air Force recently ap- 
pointed Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray as Di- 
rector of Women in the Air Force. 

News dispatches carried the word that 
Colonel Gray was formerly the WAF 
Staff Director in Europe. It was indi- 
cated that she was chosen for her new 
post by a board of Air Force colonels 
from among 38 Air Force women colonels 
on active duty. 

The attention of the House should be 
directed to the selection of this new di- 
rector. Newspaper comment was all too 
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brief in outlining the caliber of the new 
director.. This is understandable in the 
desire for more startling and dramatic 
recording of everyday events. 

During the latter part of the 82d Con- 
gress, a subcommitee of which I had the 
honor to be chairman concluded a world- 
wide survey of military supply-manage- 
ment activities by a study of Air Force 
installations in Europe. During our 
hearings at the Air Force headquarters 
in Wiesbaden, Germany, the subcom- 
mittee membership was briefed on WAF 
European activities by Colonel Gray. 

Colonel Gray presented to the subcom- 
mittee a graphic word picture of WAF 
activities in Europe. She demonstrated 
a keen grasp of her responsibilities and 
was able in a straightforward manner 
to answer the inguiries of the subcom- 
mittee, 

The hearing held by the subcommittee 
at the Weisbaden installation was high- 
lighted by an able Air Force presentation 
on supply management. Although we 
chose to disagree with its approach in 
our report, the personnel] presenting the 
Air Force position did so with clarity 
and conviction. Colonel Gray's contri- 
bution to this hearing demonstrated the 
thoroughness with which the Air Force 
had prepared the summary of all phases 
of their activities for our evaluation. 
Her report was complete in itself and 
formed an invaluable supplement to the 
résumé of Air Force programs in Europe. 

The Department of the Air Force is 
to be congratulated on their selection 
of the new Director. The women of the 
Air Force can look forward to an efficient 
administration balanced by a recogni- 
tion of their problems, 

Colonel Gray will, it is predicted, jus- 
tify the confidence of her superiors 
which led to her selection over such a 
wide field of candidates, 


What We're Getting Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial entitled “What 
We're Getting Back,” which appeared in 
the Anniston Star of Anniston, Ala., on 
January 28, 1954. The editorial follows: 

Wuar WE'RE Geitine Back 

While there perhaps has been a little abate- 
ment of the inveighing in recent months, 
many officeseekers and others in Alabama 
still insist vociferously that the Federal Gov- 
ernment by its heavy tax levies is draining 
this State of a great part of its wealth. 

But on the clear showing of James Free 
in an article appearing in last Sunday's Bir- 
mingham News, this charge is revealed as 
wholly without substance. 

The figures Mr, Free assembled were most- 
ly for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
since they happened to have been the latest 
ones available to him when he made his re- 
cent study. He points out, however, that the 
same general ratios apply as regards the fis- 
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eal year ending June 30, 1953, during which 
period Alabamians paid §398,572,462 in in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, 

In the previous fiscal year the total pay- 
ment by Alabamians came to 8386,402,000, 
we are told, and this amounted to six-tenths 
of 1 percent of the total Federal tax collected, 
“although Alabama had—and still has— 
about 2 percent of the total population.” 

In that same year, ending June 30, 1952, 
Alabama received, according to Mr. Free, 
$107,990,000 in direct Federal-aid programs 
of various sorts. That was 2.62 percent of 
the direct Federal aid to all States, he states, 
indicating that Alabama got more than its 
share, in relation to population, even If It 
got far below the total its residents paid in 
Federal taxes that year, 

But, the Washington correspondent for 
the News continues, direct Federal-aid pro- 
grams are not the only benefits that citizens 
of any State get from their Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In fiscal 1951-52, the United States spent 
almost #45,500,000,000 for national security. 
Most of this—#38,900,000,000—was for the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and the like, 
whereas $4,800,000,000 went for the Mutual 
Security Program, to bulid up our allies and 
their defenses. Atomic-energy development 
accounted for $1.600,000,000. 

According to Mr, Free’s calculations, Ala- 
dama's share (2 percent) of these national- 
security expenditures was 8908,980,000, and 
this State's share of the $5.934,000,000 inter- 
est on the public debt (primarily for past 
Wars) was another $118.680,000. In addition, 
apportionment of the 83,914,000,000 expended 
for hospitalization, etc., for war veterans, if 
figured on a strictly per capita basis, fixed 
the HabiHty of Alabamians at $78,280,000, 

Thus, Mr. Free points out, Alabama’s share 
of that year’s cost of national security and 
cost of past wars ran to a total of §1,105,940,- 
000, which figure does not include the addi- 
tional .§107,990,000 in financial benefits that 
Alabama received in direct Federal-aid pro- 
grams. 

Alabama's total benefits from the Union 
fre shown to have come, therefore, to $1,213,- 
930,000 for the year in question, as compared 
with $386.402,000 paid by this State's resi- 
dents in Federal taxes. 

And to prove still more conclusively that 
the Federal-to-State street is at least a little 
bit longer than the State-to-Federal street, 
insofar as Alabama is concerned, the News 
writer polnts out that in fiscal 1951-52, Ala- 
bamians paid Federal taxes at the per capita 
rate of $124.93, as against a per capita figure 
of $416.31 for the Nation as a whole, and 
further, that during that period Alabama re- 
ceived $34.91 per capita in direct Federal 
aid, as against a national per capita figure of 
$26.44 for such Federal aid. 


Pass Up Bricker's Bill—Get Back to 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following editorial 

from the Daily Reflector, of Greenville, 

N. C.: 

Pass Ur BRICKER'S BILL—GET BACK To Work 
This matter of getting a Bricker amend- 

ment through Congress—in its original form 
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or in some watered-down yersion—appears to 
be bogging down. 

There can be no question that it is taking 
up a lot of valuable time of both Democratie 
and Republican leaders which might well be 
spent on other important legislation which 
yet to be given consideration. 

So far as we have been able to determin® 
the grounds of compromise between Bricke™ 
who still wants his original amendment 
possible, and President Eisenhower, who does 
not want it, has not been found. There has 
been a good deal of talk in the past several 
days about what could be left out of the 
original amendment to make it acceptable to 
both parties. But so far as we have been 
to determine, the compromise has not 
spelled out to the public. 

There is little chance that it will until the 
leaders in Washington can get their neads 
together on what sort of compromise will 
acceptable to them, 

In spite of the fact that we consider unwise 
Senator Bricker‘s proposal for hamstr 
the exccutive branch of the Government 
international affairs, there is something t° 
be said for having the domestic law of 
Nation coincide with provisions of interns” 
tional agreements and vice versa, 

There is something to be sald for the asser- 
tion that the executive should not be able 
to override domestic law of the Nation 
making treaties with provisions which 
not in conformity with that law. 

As we view it, the Bricker amendment s 
still a long way from being an instrumen 
which would be in the best interest of at 
Nation in the long run. In our opinion : 
would take considerable reviston—probabl¥ 
not acceptable to either alde—before it w 
be suitable. t rd 

Rather than adopt some sort of haphara oat 
compromise just for the sake of politi 
expediency or party harmony, it would be 
much better for the wizards of Was 
to just forget the Bricker amendment for 
the time being. 

We've gotten along pretty well for 165 ine e 
without such a constitutional amendme? 
as is proposed. We can get along & while 
longer without it. 


Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ung 
der leave to extend my remarks in th 
Recorp, I include the following 
by Charles E. Slusser, Commissioner, 
Public Housing Administration, at th 
annual conference of the Ameri 
Municipal Association, New Orleans, LA., 
November 30, 1953: 8 

As always, it is a pleasure to be at a gath?" 
ing of the American Municipal Associat an 
a rare privilege—particularly so for a m 
like myself, who has served 10 years as mayo 
of a large city, and spent almost as much 
time in the city council, the school board 
and in those other municipal bodies vitally 
concerned with the everyday problems 
our Nation, It is almost as good to be nere 
as it is to be coming home. 

The American Municipal Association D& 
become the clearinghouse—the forum—t 
the basic problems that confront Americ® 
It is—in my humble opinion—one of 
most effective forces of Government. ot 
yond that, I think it is a place where 7, 
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tunes to tomorrow's problems can be 
Tad today. 
to Su au know why I am here. I am here 
earns a case for public housing. That 
1 needs to be made. 
ts; have just returned from a 30,000 mile 
8 that tock me into every part of the 
ent On that trip I saw more of the 
da ed sections of America than most men 
tic, ¿found myself continually in the post- 
2 of saying “There cannot be a worse 
fast i dar the next day being faced with 
la 2 Sompensation—I found out, firsthand, 
Cnn’ after place, what public housing 
do for your cities If you use it properly. 
Sac you administer it properly—where 
Combine it with redevelopment, with 
lt — With parks and playgrounds— 
si cet It means health and wealth to your 
Bate and at very low cost. 
nd I found also that the people under- 
an less aboùt public housing than they 
y other major problem of Government. 
— People think of it as a costly pro- 
this Tt is not. ‘True, it costs something 
149 1 its subsidized payments will reach 
re are fon. That is just 1 percent of what 
thine aang on foreign aid alone. 
livin 180 the approximately million people 
fe Public housing today are worth it. 
they are each worth the $40 to $50 a 
are sh ‘ray Spending on them. I think they 
Our G a lot more than that. 
Our MN ee subsidizes a lot of things. 
2420 ml service —oxer $300 million for that; 
rivers a lion for highways; $234 million for 
mation ad, arbors; $169 million for recia- 
Mercia Abd, irrigation; $115 million for com- 
811 aviation; $82 million for the school 
Indians Samt 867 million for cur 450,000 
Much 8 year’s housing program costs 
taxpaye than any of these. The average 
8 bende the man making 64,000. put up 
to kee io year, through his income tax, 
Wildtine * going, He paid twice as much for 
avallabie mo according to the last 


Thing ok of public housing in other terms. 
Means 7 im the practical terms of what it 
Papi your city, 
ties that using has meant to date—to the 
lieu of t have it—the payment of $2, in 
taxes, for every dollar previous!y 
Occupied 0 es, from the slum sites now 
ther, tt hh y healthful public housing. Fur- 
or delinge been responsible for the payment 
tax ley quent taxes equal to a year's full 
This, On these same slum properties. 
check ccs Overall picture as far as we can 
ture. An date, but it is not the whole pic- 
Municipan of YOU who haye struggled with 
man 


3 Race finance know how much of your 
Your stun’ and heath budgets are spent in 


area. The dollars are wholly dis- 
trom nenste 10 those collected in taxes 
hose same slum areas. 


Th 
that et States Municipal News reports 
Som, hough 


slum and blighted districts 
desde Dout 20 percent of our metropoli- 
dent of Ntial areas, they account for 33 per- 
Major ore Population, 45 percent of the 
Unguenen . 55 percent of the juvenile de- 
9. 50 60 percent of the tuberculosis 
ot the five een of the arrests, 35 percent 
Scans 45 percent of city service costs, 
Every cent of real-estate tax revenues. 
ot the dsr ot us today is paying for most 
Pub um dwellers’ rent. 
talla, be housing means fewer fire and police 
Morale ter health and more jobs, higher 
kamulles wc increased self-respect in those 
areng oe move from slums and blighted 
At o Public housing. 
tion ce eastern seaport city the fire protec- 
to 47 00 (OF One slum area alone amounted 
Entire te p ually; just $2,000 less than the 
housing assessmeLt for that area. Public 
taq 8 first built in 1942 in that city, 
A Minor 8 since been exactly two very 
Rousing within the limits of the public- 
Projects. 
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You gentlemen are as familiar as I am—if 
not more so—with the problem of declining 
real-property values, especially as it is re- 
flected in your tax revenues. In traveling 
about the country, I frequently encoun- 
tered the argument that public-housing proj- 
ects are bad neighbors in that they tend to 
lower adjacent property values. 

It just isn’t so. 

Here ts one example of the effect of public 
housing on adjoining property values. This 
occurred in a Pacific Northwest city with 
two public-housing projects. In an area 
12 blocks adjacent to 1 project, there was a 
112-percent increase in assessed land values; 
in the case of the second project, there was 
a 06-percent Increase in assessed land values 
in an area 20 biocks adjacent to it. 

Here’s another instance where public 
housing acted as a stimulus to adjacent prop- 
erty values. In a California city, the hous- 
ing authority acquired land in 1042 for a 
project at a cost of 8750 an acre. Recently 
a corner ict across the street from this proj- 
ect sold at a value of $75,000 an acre. The 
area within a I-mile radius of the project 
has over the past 10 years shown a higher 
appreciation of value than any other resi- 
dential area in the city. 

I believe that many of you can cite similar 
examples where public-housing projects have 
not only proved to be good neighbors, but 
also have been directly responsible tor im- 
proving surrounding property values through 
stimulating the development of new com- 
mercial and residential areas. 

But the people outside public housing, the 
people who do not struggle with municipal 
budgets, do not know or have never been 
shown what public housing means to their 
community—I think they should be told, 
and I think it is the job of every municipal 
authority that has found that it can work 
with public housing, to tell them. 

Our citizens are ashamed of our slums. 
They know we need housing of all kinds. 
Give them information and aggressive mu- 
nicipal leadership and they will respond. 

Do not, however, let me give the impres- 
sion that this has been universally lacking. 
It has not. But the leadership given has 
been the tireless, selfless, hard-working type 
that avoids the limelight in working for 
civic betterment. We need to know, as I 
came to know, the men and women who are 
really working for the realization of public 
housing in the best interests and traditions 
of this Nation. 

It has been charged that public housing 
is creeping socialism. If so, I have never 
in my travels met so many socialists dis- 
guised as Republicans. Bob Taft was such 
a one. 

Inyariably, in the cities which I visited 
these past 3 months, the members of the 
public housing commission or authority 
have been the town’s leading citizens, the 
people who guide their community's busi- 
ness and professional life. These are not 
social theorists. These are hard-headed, 
tough-minded, practical people who refuse 
to let thcir cities decay. They need a voice, 
and until they get a better one, they will 
have—for so long as it holds out—mine. 

There are, of course, those that say all 
housing should be a matter for private en- 
terprise. I am for that so long as a profit 
can be maintained, and certainly, no one 
but private enterprisers are contracting to 
build public housing units. On the other 
hand, public housing tenants are, because of 
the prescribed income limits we maintain, 
those people who, by and large, could not 
represent profit to a landlord unless he were 
making it off slum property. 

The only money that comes out of slum 
properties is that made from human misery. 

The man who says that he can provide new 
housing for low-income families at a profit 
has yet to prove his case. If there is one 
who can do it outside of the slums, I would 
like to have his name, because he holds a 
housing formula that the whole Nation has 
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to date sought fruitlessly, The Congress 
will be interested. 

Families who can afford to buy or rent 
decent private housing are not in public 
housing projects. Our income limits keep 
them out. The average annual income of 
families in public housing projects is only 
$1,938.00. 

I think I should lay before you one more 
matter in connection with public housing. 
That is with regard to public housing fi- 
nancing. I have said on other occasions 
that I do not think the.Federal Government 
should carry alone the entire cost of financ- 
ing public housing, and that I would wel- 
come any State or municipal financial assist- 
ance to keep the program moving, At the 
same time, I am aware that the Federal 
Government has dried up many tax re- 
sources that would otherwise be avilable to 
local governments, Even in States which 
levy their own income taxes the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking at least two tax dollars 
for the State’s one dollar. Our cities, as 
we all know, are even worse off. Until that 
situation changes radically, I think the Fed- 
eral Government is the only body, with 
certain notable exceptions, that is in any 
position to establish sufficient credit to en- 
able us to provide public housing. 

There you have my case for publie 
housing. 

1. It is the best tool we have for re- 
habilitating the slums of America and the 
people that live there. 

2. It is an investment that pays large 
municipal dividends in its reduction in 
police, fire, and health costs in the areas 
in which it operates. 

3. It represents a net gain in municipal 
income without the cost of collection that 
normal taxes entail. 

4. It means a better life for all of us. 
Every citizen profits from sium eradication, 
Public housing improves adjacent property, 
stops its deterioration. 

5. Its costs are negligible, far outweighed 
in size by any other number of Government 
subsidies, 

This is a story, my friends, which I think 
needs to be told all over America. I leave 
it in your hands, and to your voices. 


Getting a Corner on Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 = 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Malvina 
Lindsay in the Washington Post: 

GETTING A CORNER ON PATRIOTISM 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Having brashly remarked in a group con- 
taining several strangers that an honest day's 
work didn't always bring an honest day's pay, 
I suddenly realized a man present was re- 
garding me with narrowed eyes. Later I saw 
him writing in a little black book. 

I then recalled that a new rash of amateur 
snooping in the name of patriotism had 
broken out. No doubt my name, as that of 
one who was subverting sound American 
ideals, was on the way to the FBI that 
minute. 

I rushed to my public relations counsel, 
Dr. Gulliver Shrugg, operator of Shrugg's 
Specter and Spy Service. As one who for 30 
years had ghosted impassioned speeches on 
both sides of controversies that had rocked 
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the Nation, he listened to my story with 
characteristic detachment. 

“I suppose,” I said, “you will now advice 
me to become as tightlipped on even the 
advent of the first robin as an employee of 
the State Department.“ 

“No; quite the contrary. You must get in 
on this thing yourself.” I gasped. The tele- 
phone rang. Dr. Shrugg adjusted its record- 
ing and photographic attachments, and dis- 
cussed a service he was opening for obtaining 
and merchandising malling lists of what he 
called “do-good" organizations. 

“Now then,” he resumed, there's no rea- 
sdn why you too shouldn't belong to the 
patriotically elite. All you need do is start 
your own society. Then you will be in a 
position to appraise the patriotism of others.” 

“But on what basis could I- set myself up 
as such a Solomon?” 

“You consider yourself a little more patri- 
otic than most persons, don't you?” 

“Certainly. Who doesn't? But how am I 
to convince the public of my superiority?” 

“It's very simple. Organize some like- 
minded people and start sorting the ideo- 
logical sheep from the goats.“ 

“I'd need some basis for membership.” 

“Well, take the genealogical” 

Oh.“ I exclaimed eagerly, “did you know 
that my family dates back to three brothers 
who came to this country in——" 

“Beg pardon,” interrupted Dr. Shrugg. 
“but my contract does not include hearing 
about anyone’s ancestors.” 

“Well anyway since I haven't them com- 
pletely documented, I might as well give up 
the genealogical approach to patriotism.” 

“Not at all. I can provide anyone with 
celebrated ancestors by the mathematical 
formula. Now every adult American of to- 
day has about 1,000 ancestors who were liv- 
ing when the Mayflower sailed. That gives 
you a fair chance of having had a relative on 
that boat. Better still. at the time of Co- 
lumbus, you had 524,288 forebears. There's 
1 chance in 80 Columbus was your great-to- 
the-seventeenth power grandpa.” 

“How does that make me superpatriotic?” 

“It gives you reason to call your society 
Sons and Daughters of Those Who Got Here 
First. Think what weight that carries in 
any community!" 

“I don't want any free patriotic rides on 
my ancestors’ coattails.” 

“Then base your tribunal on war service. 
You probably had male relatives who served 
in recent wars.“ 

“That's right. But how would that make 
me an authority on other people's patriot- 
ism?” 

“Well, if you want to be so conscientious, 
why not organize a League of the Emotional- 
ly Stable? You could keep your eye open for 
persons whom you suspect might be emo- 
tionally unstable, hence potentially un- 
patriotic,” 

“How could a charge like that be proved?" 

“How could anyone so charged disprove 
1t?" Dr. Shrugg was leafing through a pile of 
folders. “We're setting up a lot of these so- 
cieties. Here's the Early to Bed Legion. It 
keeps an eye out for drunks, persons of slack 
habits, other spics—I mean unorthodox per- 
sonalities. Here's the Alumni of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse. It's spotting educational 
nonconformists. Here's the League to Per- 
petuate True Spiritual Values and Round Up 
All Vile, Despicable Rascals.” 

“I'd rather start a society in which the 
members would attend to thelr own patriot- 
ism—say, by working in political parties, 
getting out the vote, improving their com- 
munities, studying world affairs.” 

“Complctely unrealistic!” 

“I don't believe I want to start a society.” 

“All right, then be a free lance authority 
on patriotism. But it’s much harder.“ 

Tes, I suppose it would take a lot of study 
of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the 
Nations history“ 
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“Nonsense. Tou just have to keep on 
shouting you're more patriotic than anyone 
else. If you shout it often enough you'll be 
surprised how many will believe it.“ 


Address by Hon. Carmine G. De Sapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday evening, February 4, will long 
be remembered as a momentous date in 
the annals of the Democratic Party of 
New York City. It was the annual dinner 
of the New County County Democratic 
Committee, given this year in honor of a 
great leader, the Honorabie Carmine G. 
De Sapio, the leader of the New York 
County Democrats. 

A record attendance of 2,600 persons 


marked this eventful gathering, which is 


in itself an indication of the spirit pre- 
vailing in Democratic Party ranks in 
New York. When you combine such an 
audience comprised of the most out- 
stand political leaders of our city with an 
array of distinguished and capable 
speakers, the result was a very success- 
ful event. 

Heading the list of speakers was the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
New York, who praised Mr. De Sapio as 
a man of complete integrity and one 
who is leading the Democratic Party and 
the people of New York toward better 
government. Other speakers included 
the Honorable Abe Stark, president of 
the city council; the Honorable Frank S. 
Hogan, district attorney of New York 
County; and the Honorable Hulan E. 
Jack, borough president of Manhattan. 
The Honorable Adrian P. Burke, corpo- 
ration counsel, served as toastmaster at 
the dinner. 

Mr. De Sapio delivered a most inter- 
esting and enlightening address, which 
was broadcast over radio station WOR. 
He declared that the time had come to 
end Republican control of the lives of the 
people of New York City and that this 
could be accomplished through the elec- 
tion of a Democratic State administra- 
tion next November. Discussing the 
problem of morality in Government, Mr. 
De Sapio ridiculed Governor Dewey's 
proposal to establish a code of ethics 
for State officials. He emphasized that 
there was no need for such a code when 
Alfred E, Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Herbert H. Lehman served as Gov- 
ernors of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert Mr. 
De Sapio’s address into the Record and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

My good friends, this is a heart-warming 
sight. Never before in the history of our 
organization has there been a dinner such 
as this. I am told that never before have 
so many people been gathered together in 
this hotel. Lam sorry that we had to crowd 
you so- more than 2.600 men and women in 
facilities ordinarily geared to handle about 
2,000 people—and I appreciate your good- 
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natured cooperation. I am sorry, too, that 
we had to turn away so many hundreds of 
our good friends whose reservations arri 

too late, but I am sure that they understand. 

Iam very deeply grateful to all of you, no 
only for making this dinner a truly historie 
event, but also for your continued loyalty 
to our party and for your gracious supp 
of my leadership, 

Many nice things have been said about me 
tonight and, of course, my friends have 
overkind in thelr expressions. But I cef” 
tainly am not unaware that I would not pe 
addressing you now, nor would I enjoy 
accolades and plaudits which have been 
generously forthcoming, were it not for you. 
You, my good friends, are the sinew, t 
backbone, the core of our great Manhattan 
Democratic organization. It was your work 
your enthusiasm, and your unselfishness 
which have made possible our position of 
responsibility and our position of trust. 

There are no heroes in this endeavor 
call politics. No one man or small group 
men is responsible for winning or losing 
elections. The success of any political pra- 
gram depends on its foundation, its phil 
ophy, and the persons selected for its 
ministration. 

The success of our party last November 
can be attributed to you, and to thousand 
of others like you who selected Bob Wagna 
and his running mates to carry the stand 
ard of the Democratic Party, and 
brought to the people the message of 
party. 

We who are active in politics have every 
right to be proud of our work, because 25 
ties is basic and essential to the gregari F: 
instincts of men and women. There is Pon 
tics in business and politics in labor. ties 
is politics in our homes and there is poll 
in every facet of our lives. So long as e 

peor 


we 
of 


live and work together—so long as 
have dreams, ambitions, and hopes and 
will programs and principles be evolved 
so long will leaders emerge. So long. 
will there be politics and politicians. x 
To be active in the politics of the cone 
munity, is a proud responsibility. In er- 
to be a doctor, you must study and und g 
stand medicine. In order to be a 18755 
you must study and understand law- and 
order to be a politician, you must study 
understand the needs of the people, us 
The Democratic Party has a tremendo y 
heritage. The pages of our country's of 
mre replete with record upon record 
achievement. We have always been ent 
party of courage; of daring; of ex {ile 
We have always been the party of falth 
and dedication to the people. Re- 
Our State has now had over 11 years of of 
publican rule. After almost a dozen 
Republican control—absolute Rep 
control of our State machinery—sué 
there emerges an urgent need for, 
things, a code of ethics. Certainly PO ity 
disputes the desirability of, or the n p 
Tor, ethics in government. But we can bang 
erly ask why in an election vear—and, pe 
in the face of shocking revelations of eed 
publican scandsl—why, suddenly, the pico! 
for an expressed and defined code of © our 
When Alfred Smith was governor qb? 
State, there was no hue and cry as te ond 
neceesity for prescribing what is prope gin 
otherwise in government. When Fram ice 
Roosevelt was governor, any malfeas® 
which occurred, even in his own party: ge 
promptly and forthrightly acted upoten 
never found it expedient to-create co avert 
smokescreens which were designed to ©) plt 
public attention from the uncom{or of 
truth. When Herbert Lehman was &° pene? 
of our State, and learned of the exit 
of impropricties, he appointed a Rep pun 
prosecutor to rectify the wrongs and © * * 
ish the offenders. He did not climb UP, ga 
cloud and pompously declare that w 
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Deedeq—_ 
ethics, 


My friends, even a child knows right from 

+ least of all a governor or a leutenant- 

ture Or a member of the State legisla- 
to be Ethics in government should not have 
Public defined for anybody who holds high 
feren, Ace. If he does not know the dif- 
tween between honesty and dishonesty—be- 
never favener and immorality—he should 
and sh, ve sought office in the first place 
at artean at the very least, resign his trust 
PS this one time there had existed a fable, 
tue— has myth—the myth of Republican vir- 
Stark a, COW been exploded. But, as Abe 
30 well pointed out, integrity in gov- 

the a nt is not measured only in terms of 
it be ce or presence of scandal. Nor can 

an sured by statutes and codes. 

Which there be integrity in a government 
the re arbitrary and capriciously increased 
fami} nt of everybody in this room and every 
the fem New York City, in order to benefit 
Cal estate lobby? Is there integrity in 
transit 3 in the imposition of a 50-percent 
York 01 are increase on the people of New 
ity of * in order to lessen the responsibil- 
their aoe business for the maintenance of 
Riving vernment? Is their integrity in the 
minist Sway, by the national Republican ad- 
Offshore wom of billions of dollars’ worth of 
tain Star Properties in order to repay cer- 
Supports and interests for their political 
Taft-Hart My friends, is there integrity in 
ises; or ley; or in broken campaign prom- 
brazen} in a cabinet of millionaires who 
ia goog z roclaim their doctrine that what 
Nation? for General Motors is good for the 


J 
8 as there certainly is no integrity in the 
State Hocking scandals in the Republican 
tegrity inninlstratlon, so, too, is there no in- 
ication n the Republican philosophy of ded- 
It ts no the special interests. 
‘been t enough for us to feel strong. It 18 
not ap iy ouch for us to be strong if we do 
— that strength and every ounce of 
sibilities S to the fulfillment of our respon- 
You as citizens, as Democrats, and, if 
There ga Politicians. 
8 million e 15 million people in this State, 
These en Of whom live in our own city. 
Unfor POPle have again learned what they, 
the . had previously forgotten: 
ent ‘ope—their hope—for people's gov- 
is bitters Tests in the Democratic Party. It 
tha; c in this enlightened year of 
OVererowy We should have to debate about 
Shouig at in our classrooms; that we 
hospitay unable to cope with inadequate 
facilities; and that there should 
ii anun areas blighting the greatest 
heartent l the world. It is, Indeed, a dis- 
Which ng commentary on the progress of 
licemer À boast, that our teachers, our po- 
Sands òt Our firemen, and so many thou- 
de trigntether civil-service workers should 
and that zu underpaid and overworked, 
have in- CUY people should at the same time 
Thi creased burdens imposed upon them. 
ed = not be. The answer is clear and 
Phu y the history of our party. The 
cratle Y Of the New Deal and the Demo- 
Start i, adition, make for a graphic—a 
ie 8815 be Uhle —pieture of what should 
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cratie and I, and thousands of other Demo- 
city ang kers—politicians—throughout our 
haDpily State, have the responsibility, and 
city and the opportunity, to build a greater 
Year,“ State as well as a greater Nation this 
Th 
trol ag me has come to end Republican con- 
an eng dr lives. The time has come to put 
Tor to the need for struggling each year 
četsion 5 Money, and fighting at each new 
and ong. the legisiature for simple decency 
deturn tus Y Justice. The time has come to 
© government of our State to the 


that the panacea—was a code of 
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people. And the time to start doing this Is 
right now. 2 

This year with your heip we will again win 
a vital election, and, in winning the election, 
we will win back not only our State but we 
will also win back our Congress. In so doing, 
we will win back for the American people 
their heritage, their birthright, their security. 

We must not wait until September or Oc- 
tober to start our election compaign. We 
must proudly declare ourselves now—today— 
to be political leaders, politicians. We must 
bring to every man and woman of our State 
not only the message of the Democratic Party 
but the lesson of Republican reaction and 
corruption. We must, each of us, declare 
himself and herself to be a political teacher 
and we must undertake a full and compre- 
hensive program of political education de- 
signed both to tear away the curtain of 
hypocrisy and to bring to light the great 
beauty that is truth. B 

Our people have repeatedly proved that 
they need only be armed with the facts to act 
intelligently, decisively, and forthrightly. 
The facts, though apparent to us, are too 
frequently obscured by the false issues and 
the smokescreens. So long as there Is a Re- 
publican running for office who is either 
afraid or unwiliing to meet the issues or re- 
veal the truth, so long will the cry—Tam- 
many—be raised; and so long as there is a 
Republican scandal, so long will false clamors 
for codes of ethics righteously be made by 
those who would hide their own ill-deeds 
with the camouflage of double talk. 

If by Tammany the Republicans mean the 
record and heritage of Smith, Roosevelt, 
Wagner, and Lehman, we accept the char- 
acterization with deep pride; and, certainly, 
we offer no apologies. If Tammany, on the 
other hand, Is intended as a term of viliflca- 
tion, or descriptive of an evil system of gov- 
ernment, then we lay that charge—here and 
now—squarely in the laps of the “Tammany 
Republicans.” And certainly there is no 
shortage of these in our State. 

Everyone in this room knows precisely 
what our Tammany means. Our Tammany 
for more than 150 years was the welfare de- 
partment of this city and, haying mandated 
security for those in need into law, our Tam- 
many remains the very proud Manhattan 
arm of the great Democratic Party. Our 
Tammany is the birthplace of the New Deal 
and the point of origin for every important 
modern experiment in government which 
sought to protect and serve the people. 

We in the Democrat Party have had our 
reverses. We have never pretended to have 
& monopoly on virtue, nor have we ever pre- 
tended that all Democrats and all Democratic 
public officials have always represented the 
epitome of morality. But in facing the facts 
let us always remember that there has yet to 
be a Democratic scandal to match Teapot 
Dome, a Democratic disservice even remotely 
comparable to the tideland-oil grab, or Dem- 
ocratic callousness in any way reminiscent 
of the transit and rent increases. 

Our party will go into the State campaign 
on the issues of security for the people and 
morality in government. No Democratic 
Governor of New York ever need a State in- 
vestigations commissioner. Nor do we, par- 
ticularly, need a declaration of ethics either. 

We need, rather, a reaffirmation of govern- 
mental integrity. This can be achieved only 
by a Democratic victory in November, 

Let the Repulican Party try to justify, It it 
can, ita dedication to the special Interests, on 
the one hand, and its patent corruption, on 
the other. We, for our part, will bring to the 
people our program, our history, and our 
tradition. ‘This, my fellow Democrats, is 
your job. Do it well, and we will succeed. 
And you will find that the people will always 
be with us, 


Thank you. 
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Will a Postal-Rate Increase Throw Away 
the People’s Right to Information? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in the zeal of some Federal of- 
ficials, we could well put in jeopardy our 
whole American way of life by casting 
aside the free exchange of information 
which has formed the foundation of 
America's freedom and greatness. 


I believe in a government being oper- 
ated on a business-like basis. I believe 
in the elimination of waste and extrava- 
gance, but I do not believe we should 
abolish the very bulwark of our Nation 
under the guise of increasing the income 
of the Post Office Department and in- 
creasing postal rates to the American 
people. 

Let us protect the people's right to 
know or else we will be responsible for 
sounding the death of liberty because 
the people do not have readily available 
rellabile sources of information. 

Let me call to your attention the points 
of the following editorial from the Jan- 
uary 1954 issue of Redbook magazine, 
before you decide to lightly trade the 
people’s right to know for a small re- 
duction in the deficit of the Post Office 
Department: 

Your Narr TO Know 

(Redbook’s editorial page has never been 
devoted to any argument serving the mag- 
azine’s own interests—and that is a proud 
half-century record. This month, however, 
the editors risk seeming to do just that, be- 
cause the issue at hand transcends appear- 
ances. For postal rates, while perhaps affect- 
ing periodicals most directly, are In actuality 
a basis of every citizen's access to knowl- 
edge: of his very right to know.—Tue 
EDITORS.) 

Should the postal service be self-support- 
ing—pay its own way, or most of it? Should 
balancing the account books be more import- 
ant than providing inexpensive service? 

“No,” has always been the answer of the 
American people, who have rejected this con- 
cept every time It has been pushed. 

“Yes,” seems to be the answer of the new 
Postmaster General, Arthur Summerfield. 
Flying straight in the face of long and re- 
peatedly affirmed precedent, he Is asking Con- 
gress to approve a bill which would try to 
put the Post Office Department on a break- 
even basis. 

He would increase postal revenue $240 mil- 
lion a year by raising rates on every type of 
mail. 

Newspapers and magazines comprise sec- 
ond-class mail. They are carried by the Post 
Office at second-class rates because, from the 
beginning of the Republic, the idea has pre- 
vailed that the people must be kept informed 
if the Nation is to remain unified and free. 
In 1879 Congress enacted this principle into 
law, giving official recognition to the educa- 
tional value of periodicals. 

Now, the Postmaster General's bill pro- 
poses to raise second-class postage rates—for 
the fourth time in 3 years. (Other increases 
were 10 percent in 1952, 10 percent in 1953, 
and another 10 percent which goes into effect 
in April of this year.) The requested in- 
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crease, if added to the others, would force 
publishers to pay 67 percent more in mailing 
charges. No low-profit business, which the 
magazine industry is, can bear such extra 
costs. (Publishers would pay a minimum of 
$20 million more per year.) To ask it is un- 
realistic—for in effect the public would have 
to accept fewer and smaller periodicals, or 
pay a great deal more money to get what 
they have now. 

All of this is being advocated at a time 
when the Senate Post Office Committee, un- 
der Senator Frank CARLSON, of Kansas, is 
making a broad study of the postal service 
and preparing to redefine our Government's 
philosophy regarding postal rates. This 
committee, whose study was authorized by 
the last session of Congress, should be given 
@ chance to report. 

One open question involves the relation- 
ship between second-ciass service and first- 
class service. The United States postal serv- 
ice was established primarily for the collec- 
tion and delivery of first-class letter mail, 
and this is still its main function. First- 
class mail comes first, gets the fastest and 
safest handling at every stage, and deter- 
mines the sizes and locations of post offices 
and routes. Second-class mail, by its very 
name, gets handling which is secondary to 
letter mail. 

No question surrounds this fact: The Post 
Office Department has always operated at a 
loss (except in wartime)—because at the 
outset our forefathers recognized that easy, 
low-cost communication was a public neces- 
sity. That this service would cost the Gov- 
ernment money was accepted as obvious. In 
1866 Postmaster Generai Randall declared, 
“It has always been an erroneous theory in 
the history of the postal service that it was 
established or sustained on the principle that 
it should be self-supporting.” 

Our present Postmaster General, however, 
refuses to recognize this fact, and constantly 
refers to the Post Omce Department “deficit.” 
It is curious for the Post Office Department, 
whoee activities go straight home to every 
person in the country, to be thought of as a 
business operation, while the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture, for example 
each of which works for limited groups and 
has much larger deficite—are thought of as 
services to be financed by congressional 
appropriation. 

Not for many years has anyone serlously 
challenged the historic philosophy of a 
postal system based on service rather than 
cost. This magazine believes that, before 
upsetting a system which has proved to be 
20 successful for so long, the people and their 
representatives should wait for the Carson 
Committee's report and then consider it 
carefully. 

Let us not hastily cast away the greatest 
information exchange the world has ever 
known, 


In Opposition to Lowering of Tarifs on 
Rubber Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the Middlesex County 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, De- 
partment of Massachusetts, in opposi- 
— MS to lowering of tariffs on rubber 
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MIDDLESEX County COUNCIL, 
DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
5 OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
February 3, 1954. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN RocGers: At a re- 
cent meeting of Middlesex County Council 
held at Quigley Memorial Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass., Sunday, January 24, 1954, it was re- 
solved to inform you that this council of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, comprising 46 
posts in the Department of Massachusetts, 
are opposed to the lowering of tariffs on 
rubber goods imported into this country. 

This proposed action has already wreaked 
havoc in the rubber industry concerning the 
employment of veterans in Converse Rubber 
Oo., Malden, Mass.; Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass.; and other such industries lo- 
cally. 

Hoping that you will defeat this measure 
upon its presentation on the floor of Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Thanking you for your consideration in 
the above, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Francis D. Fotry, 
Adjutant, Middleser County Coun- 
cil, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


I Am a Bewildered Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following telegram and 
letter received from a valued con- 
stituent: 


Boston, Mass., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. Anaieg L, GOODWIN, 
House Office Building: 

Various factions have complained regard- 
ing England doing business with Russia and 
Communist countries. The United States 
press announces pending business transac- 
tions between the United States Govern- 
ment and Russia. Is this whole question 
& matter of principle or simply whose ox is 
getting gored for the moment? Certaln New 
Deal measures were extraordinary but this 
outdoes anything that has yet transpired. 
Have we lost all sense of proportion? This 
is a protest for the record. Please acknowl- 
edge. 


KENNETH HUTCHINS. 


Boston, Mass., January 22, 1954. 
Hon. ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN: Iam a bewildered 
citizen. I sent you a telegram, a day letter, 
dated January 21. 

It is one thing to be fed up with the 
doubletalk of the Red Chinese and the Rus- 
sians; it is another thing to be fed up with 
doubletalk from Washington. 

Are we to trade with Russia and the Red 
Chinese, or are we not? Either keep our 
moutb shut about England and the Conti- 
nent trading with Russia—with talk of re- 
Tusing loans to these countries if they trade 
with Communist countries—or stop trading 
ourselves, 

I hate to have our Government put In such 
a ridiculous light and I request our Repre- 
sentatives to define the clear policy that 18 
necessary if we are to have a balanced 
world. 

Allow me to thank you for your telegram 
of today reading as follows: 
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“Your protest just received by wire will 
go into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 

This is not a question of a few kids playing 
marbles—it is a very serious situation and 
should be handled in an intelligent manne! 

Faithfully yours, 
KENNETH HUTCHINS. 


The Late Maj. Gen. Earl T. Ricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


or ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, on lenve 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following: 

Pror Con, 
- Hot Springs, Ark. 

“Wherens there is under construction 
Air Force base at Jacksonville, Ark.; and 

“Whereas Earl T. Ricks was Arkansas’ most 
illustrious man in the field of aviation, an 
the recent national commander of the 
National Guard of the United States 
America, and the aviator who piloted 
plane bearing Japan's emirsaries to the 
ficial currender ceremony of that nation 
our Nation, and Hot Springs’ distingulsD 
and beloved citizen; and 

“Wherens the said Earl T. Ricks passed 
away on January 4, 1954, while in the servic? 
of his country: Now, therefore, be it of 

“Resolved, That we, the Pilot Club 
Hot Springs, respectfully petition that 
flying field in his native State of Arkansas 
be named in his memory and honor, 
Ricks Field.” 

Dated this 26th day of January 1954 at 
Hot Springs, Garland County, Ark. 

Tur For Cin or Hor SPRINGS 
By Dororsy Lee Emunes, President · 
Launa ALICE WILSON, Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my pleasur$ 
to have known the late Maj. Gen. 

T. Ricks for many years prior to 42 
passing on January 4, 1954. He was 
constituent for whom I had highest ae 
gard, and a personal friend. An OU A 
standing citizen of Arkansas he had 
distinguished military record the deta 8 
of which have been furnished me, uP? 
request, by the Department of Defe 

as follows: 

Mas. GEN. EARL T. RICKS, AIR NATIONAL Goss? 

Earl T. Ricks was born in West Folz 
Miss., in 1908. He enlisted as a private 
the 154th Observation Squadron of the He 
kansas National Guard, March 13, 1940. pril 
was commissioned a second lieutenant APs 
7, 1940, and entered Federal active duty th 
a pilot on September 16, 1940, with the 1 
Observation Squadron. 

In August 1941 General Ricks was tro", 
ferred to the 17th Bomb Group. Later ait 
served as commanding officer of the at 
Transport Command at Miama (Fla.) p 
Base, prior to a tour of duty as the ais 
manding officer of Payne Field at 
Egypt. p- 

In June 1944 General Ricks became de 
uty commander ot the Southwest Peps? 
Wing of Air Transport Command. qe 
serving in the Pacific theater, he piloted ger 
plane that carried the Japanese SUITED gar 
party from the island of Ie Shima to 
nila to receive the surrender terms. wort 

Following his discharge from the mil! 
service in October 1945, General Ricks s” 
came mayor of Hot Springs, Ark. He “of 
appointed adjutant general of the State is 
Arkansas in January 1949, and received 


of- 
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aidera] recognition as a brigadier general 
wag ebruary 28, 1949. In October 1950 he 
Gu named deputy chief of the National 
Di ard Bureau and chief of the Alr Force 

Vision, National Guard Bureau. He was 
de rauy recognized as a major general with 

te of rank from March 7, 1951. 
Ramone the decorations which General 
M. ks has been awarded are the Legion of 
anit Air Medal, Commendation Ribbon, 
Ripe can Defense Ribbon, Puclfic Theater 
Ales with seven battle stars. European- 
With -Middle Eastern Campaign Ribbon 
bai two battle stars, South Philippine Canr- 

80 Ribbon and Luzon Campaign Ribbon. 
ang neta Ricks has Deen a flier for 26 years 
de Téceived his first transport pilot's li- 
D in 1929. He is a rated pilot for jet 
. Single-engine fighters, and 2- and 

ngine bombers. 

PROMOTIONS 
noe Was promoted to first lieutenant Feb- 
mart 4, 1941; to captain April 6, 1942; to 
1 July 20, 1942; to lieutenant colonel 
8, 1943; to colonel April 26, 1944. He 
appointed a brigadier general in the Air 
Onal Guard February 28, 1949, and was 
With Oted to major general on April 11, 1951, 
date of rank from March 7, 1951. 
In 


Prid view of his military record I take 

ent in submitting that, in the judg- 

be at ol many of us in Arkansas, it would 

tong propriate that the air base under 

truction at Jacksonville, Ark., be 

Gened in the memory and honor of Maj. 
u. Earl T. Ricks. 


Nati 


A Foreign Trade Policy ia Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


ty OF KANSAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


nit. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the = unanimous consent granted me by 
address t. I am including a copy of an 
Berie delivered by Russell B. Brown, 
trol ral counsel for the Independent Pe- 
ered ber Association of America, deliv- 
ot th ore the World Trade Corporation 
at Cin Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
This batt, Ohio, on January 27, 1954. 
Constr, Speech, in my opinion, gives a 
Which Ctive view on the problem in 
ry of not only the independent produc- 
lem America are interested, but a prob- 
toun hat concerns the people of the 
amo Y generaliy. Mr. Brown points out, 
ngs other things, that “whether 
5 trade or aid we must learn not 
Th ender this security.” 
W, € address follows: 
think trade is now occupying much of the 
Ng of the Nation's statesmen, indus- 
to Mane Political. This thinking gives rise 
Now questions. 
ca We share an expanded world trade 
tuenti the same time, preserve the strength 
the o, Al to the position we now occupy as 
. the fre, unt prepared to meet the threat to 
«, Shou} nations of the world? 

d we, as a nation, adopt the slogan 
ty 4 R0t-aid." and cover all commodities 
Sao ytd? with its blanket application? 
War, | We. as the one remaining strong bul- 
trig, “Sainst communism, allow key indus- 
Sy h are now exploring for irreplace- 
*trategic materials, to be diverted from 
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domestic exploration by the peacetime lure 
of foreign supplies unreliable in time of war? 
Shall we treat trade in irreplaceable mate- 
rials as we do trade in such replaceable com- 
modities as can be reproducted in the fac- 
tories and fields? 

These and many other questions are essen- 
tial points to be considered in formulation 
ot a national trade policy. They cannot, in 
conscience, be ignored. 

The danger of an emotional appeal such as 
“trade-not-ald" is that we may be induced 
to attempt to make such a program overall 
in its application. By such action, we may 
destroy the very economy on which the pro- 
gram is bulit. We must be wary to retain 
some of the realities on which our security 
is based. We cannot afford to become the 
victims of a slogan, even though the generai 
purpose may seem good. We must not, 
through faithfulness to such a slogan, under- 
mine cur very security. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
trade in products producible aud reproduci- 
ble in factories and fields throughout the 
world and in natural resources that must be 
produced where found and under conditions 
as found. Petroleum, the commodity with 
which I am most familtar, is such a resource. 
Most important, the products of petroleum 
are essential to our security. 

A few months ago Gen. Carl Spaatz, the 
famous World War II military expert, sald 
that “Oil ie the essential ingredient of mod- 
ern warfare. Even rmodern atomic 
weapons amount to nothing untess the means 
of their delivery are fueled with oil.” 

Our supply of this fuel, If postwar trends 
continue, may someday be sacrificed On the 
altar of expanded world trade. 

A little later I will give statistics to show 
how oil imports have risen at the expense of 
domestic production, and try to illustrate 
why the domestic oil producer has Just cause 
for alarm. First, however, you may be in- 
terested in the feeling expressed on May 28, 
1953, before a meeting of the National Petro- 
leum Council by Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. He referred to his previous 
testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee where he sald, in part, “Domestic 
production has been reduced in recent 
months, and there should be a corresponding 
cut in imports.” Secretary McKay then con- 
cluded, “I am hopeful that those companies 
importing crude oll or products will show 
industrial statesmanship in this important 
matter and that each company, acting indi- 
vidually and wholly in its own individual 
judgment. will exercise that restraint in re- 
spect of imports necessary to the health and 
security of the Nation.” He then added, “I 
have discussed this matter with President 
Eisenhower ard the National Security Coun- 
cil. I can say to you that President Eisen- 
hower concurs in these views.” 

Despite Secretary McKay's admonition, im- 

ports have continued at an alltime high rate 
while domestic production has been reduced 
further by substantial amounts. 

The problem of world trade is, of course, 
& larger one than trade in petroleum alone. 

In general, trade programs should firs: 
encourage trade between countries in prod- 
ucts where shortages are supplied by excesses. 
Trade between countries in commodities in 
which each have excesses causes friction and 
the extent of such trade should be deter- 
mined in the national interest after an 
evaluation of all the factors involved. 

I would like to illustrate this contention 
by a brief discussion of world trade in oil. 

The United States now has a capacity to 
produce more oil than we use. Yet there 
is a place for some trade in oll with the 
United States. 

So far as I know, there ls not now any pro- 
posal to bar all imports of oil. The petro- 
leum industry as a whole has agreed that 
there is a proper place for some imports. 
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The basis of determining the amount of 
these imports and the time of their importa- 
tion is that, to assure a continued flow of 
oll to the United States consumer, imports 
should supplement our domestic supply. 
When the domestic industry is unable to pro- 
duce the amount of oil required to meet do- 
mestic demand. imports in such amounts as 
are then required should be encouraged. 
Thus the domestic consumer is assured a 
continuous supply of products on a com- 
petitive basis. 

On the other hand, to permit imports 
which are not needed causes the displace- 
ment of American industry and ultimately 
makes the American consumer dependent 
on foreign sources. 

There is a recognized tolerance which en- 
ables the industry to provide for specialty 
requirements in oll products. This recogni- 
tion also provides for a contribution to world 
trade gaps to which the industry has al- 
ready contributed more than a proportionate 
share. 

In discussing petroleum imports, we are 
not talking about imports of a product of 
which this country Is short in supply. 

The United States has, within its borders, 
abundant rew material supplies from which 
petroleum products can be produced in 
amounts sufficient to meet our country's re- 
quirements for our expanding economy and 
national security now and for the foresee- 
able future. 

In discussing petroleum imports, we are, 
therefore, approaching the subject purely 
on the basis of world trade—not on the basis 
of obtaining a commodity which ts in short 
supply in our country. 

Prior to World War IT, world trade was 
largely competitive. Since the close of that 
war, the United States has pursued a policy 


. of encouraging trade between the so-called 


free countries to stimulate the development 
of the separate countries. Out of this pol- 
icy has grown recognition of certain “dollar 
gaps” where it seemed desirable as a na- 
tional policy to be less competitive, and 
more cooperative, with these free countries 
until their own economies were restored. 

In pursuing this policy, it would seem de- 
sirable to encourage trade with countries 
which need their economy restored and to 
expand our trade in products produced by 
these countries. 

By this process, we eliminate, so far as our 
import trade in oil is concerned, all Euro- 
pean countries, because they produce no oil 
in excess of their own needs. 

The same is true of the countries of the 
Far East, Africa, and of South America, ex- 
cept Venezuele, the Netherlands West Indies 
and a small excess from Colombia. In the 
Central American countries, only Mexico has 
& small exportable surplus of petroleum. 
Canada produces only about one-half of its 
own petroleum requirements, 

In discussing petroleum imports into the 
United States, we are thus talking primarily 
of four countries—Venezuela, Netherlands 
West Indies, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 
Based on dollar value, these countries ac- 
counted for more than 90 percent of all 
United States petroleum imports during the 
year 1952. 

It is argued that by Increasing imports of 
oll, we enlarge our export of other 
commodities. 

Using the above four countries as an ex- 
ample, we find that petroleum constitutes 
their principal export commodity. 

Since World War II, the dollar value of 
petroleum imports from these four countries 
into the United States has continuously in- 
creased from less than $200 million to more 
than 6600 million. 

In contrast, our exports to these countries 
have not shown an increasing trend. From 
1948 to 1952, oil imports into the United 
States from these 4 countries increased 62 
percent, while our exports to these coun- 


> 
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tries on products other than oil actually de- 
clined 5 percent, clearly demonstrating that 
the amount of goods we can sell these coun- 
tries is not directly dependent on the amount 
of oil we can import from them. 

We are not proposing to prevent world ex- 
pansion of the markets for petroleum pro- 
duced outside the United States. 

At the close of World War II, the produc- 
tion of oil outside the United States (ex- 
cluding Russia) was about 2 million barrels 
per day. Currently this rate is more than 5 
million ‘barrels per day, an Increase of some 
150 percent. During this time United States 
production has increased about 30 percent. 

We do not wish to destroy the benefite cf 
the oll reserves now owned outside the 
United States. We only wish to preserve our 
own, 

In considering world trade in oll, there 
must be some basis in reason and equity be- 
yond which we cannot safely go. 

The highway for world trade in oil is wide 
and sufficient for reasonable use by all In 
their respective areas. If we jostle each 
other through our own efforts or greed, It is 
no fault of the highway. 

International oll companies now enjoy the 
substance of great world trade. This sub- 
stance could be lost through their own ag- 
fressiveness in reaching for the mirrored 
shadow of a too greatly enlarged trade. 

Here in the United States we have learned 
that the finding of a great new source of 
petroleum may be a biessing to all or only a 
few, depending on how it is developed. It 
is through the wise use of our petroleum 
resources that we have grown. It is that 
wiser course, that comes from such experi- 
ence, that we commend, 

Petroleum is important to our everyday 
life. It has sparked our expanding economy 
and is essential to our security. A wise pro- 
gram of world trade in petroleum and its 
products is vital to our continued success as 
a Nation, 

Oil is now produced in some 28 States of 
the United States. The economies of many 
States depend for support upon the produc- 
tion of oll. Throughout the oil-producing 
areas of the United States are beautiful and 
useful communities built because of, and 
dependent upon, oiL 

Our Federal economy is greatly supported 
by the income from oil. The products of 
our farms and factories throughout the 
United States find market outlet in the vast 
oll areas of the country. In a small oil 
community In Oklahoma in 1930, I purchased 
two life-insurance policies with money that 
came to me from oil. Those policies were 
written by a company here in Cincinnati, 
The benefits that come from oil produced 
in the United States are shared by people and 
companies from Maine to California, 

Oil has been demonstrated to'be a munt- 
tion of war essential to our military success, 
Two wars and our own reason have demon- 
strated the undependability of remote or 
water-borne petroleum supplies, Imports 
of oil from foreign countries were substan- 
tially cut off through the employment of 
enemy submarines, Oil produced in our 
own Gulf Const States was intercepted and 
destroyed en route by water to our east coast. 
Finally, interior pipelines and enlarged rall 
and truck transportation were nec: to 
keep our Armed Forces supplied with oil. 

Our armies of necessity are raised from 
our own people. An army becomes im- 
potent when separated from its arms, be it 
rifles or gasoline. It is bad when the mis- 
fortunes of war separate our military forces 
from their arms. It would be tragic if we, 
through emotionalism in peacetime, deliber- 
ately plan a course that must inevitably 
separate them in time of greatest need—war. 
No one would consider bullding our airplane 
factories in the Middle East, yet that in 
effect is the course we are now pursuing 
as to oll, 
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This, it seems apparent, is sheer folly. 

The available alternative is to maintain 
a strong domestic oil producing industry in 
peacetime, in order to have adequate oil in 
time of war, 

The domestic-oll industry must depend on 
the market outlet, through volume and 
price, for the capital to sustain its opera- 
tions. The money the industry gets goes 
into the search for more oil to support our 
expanding economy and defense require- 
ments. To whatever extent that market 
outlet is impaired through excessive imports, 
our efforts must be reduced. 

Our vast and valuable natural gas re- 
serves have been uncovered and made pos- 
-sible through our search for petroleum. 

Oil imported from outside the North Amer- 
ican continent contributes nothing to our 
natural gas supply. In fact, it means less 
gas because to whatever extent our search 
for oll is reduced through the importation 
of oll our supply of natural gas for our do- 
mestic use will be Impaired. 

It 1s the effort of the domestic Industry in 
exploration and development that has ex- 
amined our frontiers for oil and gas. We 
have seen these pioneers move across our 
continent. Beginning in Pennsylvania in 
1869, the effort has crossed the continent, 
leaving permanent and substantial commun- 
ities in its wake. The hills of Pennsylvania 
and New York, the plains of Kansas, Okia- 
homa and Texas, the marshes of our Gulf 
Coast, the rugged mountain areas of the 
Rocky Mountains, and now the plains of the 
great Northwest and the areas between are 
all a part of this great movement. Areas 
of California—interior and coastal—are the 
direct beneficiaries of this industrial surge. 

With the money obtained from the sale of 
oil products, this industry is sending trained 
techniclans throughout our land. From the 

“marshes to the mountains, they hunt for 
areas of possible oil production, I say pos- 
sible areas of production because actual find- 
ing of oil must await actual drilling to deter- 
mine the commercial possibilities of oil. 

Oil, unlike much of our defense require- 
ments, is not obtained on order. We cannot 
await the development of a great military 
need and then plan for our oil requirements. 
We may be able to program our military 
needs for much of defense materials, We 
cannot for oll. 

O1 is found as a result of a continuous ex- 
Pploratory effort. Much effort, time, and 
money must precede the development of an 
oil field. To illustrate, in 1951 of] was dis- 
covered in North Dakota. The leases auth- 
orizing drilling there were taken in 1940. 
Adequate transportation has not yet been 
completed to make large-scale production 
feasible. Although the area now has great 
potential. it does not yet produce much oll. 

Not all exploratory wells are successful. 
The average is nine wells drilled for each 
well that finds oil. Not all discoveries are 
profitable. The chances are 1 in 16 of finding 
a field which will produce enough oil to 
supply our needs for 4 hours or less; 1 out 
of 991 which will supply our needs for a weck 
or more. z 

By this process, oll has been found in the 
United States. Stimulated by the policies 
of our Government, the Industry has con- 
tinued fts activities until today petroleum 
products provide more than one-half of our 
energy requirements. 

About two-thirds of the shipments In off- 
shore tonnage of essential materials for the 
conduct of World War II were of petroleum 
products. 

The continuation of the world dominance 
the United States enjoys In petroleum for 
our defense will depend upon the policy of 
our Government. The basic objective of the 
policy provided by the Congress has been the 
maintenance of a strong domestic industry. 
The activities of some administrative bu- 
reaus has constituted a detriment to this 


program. 
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We recognize the necessity for constant? 
increasing world trade. To this program 
oil industry has already contributed a se- 
rificing part. 

Venezuela alone is receiving over $700,000 
per day more from oil shipments to th. 
United States than that nation enjoyed in 
1946. 

The Middle East is receiving about $350,007 
per day more than in 1940. This is a a 
postwar contribution of more than $1 milio? 
each day. 

How much more must the domestic oll pro- 
ducer give? 

How much more can he give and survive 
to meet our country’s needs and security 

It should be kept clearly in mind ts 
trade in oil is not to the complete beneh, 
of the nationals where oil is produ 
American companies own, produce, and nt 
port most of the foreign oi) being broufe 
into this country. Whatever part they ge 
amounts to trading with our own people: 

Basic to the success of of] production 
the United States is our vast army of train 5 
personnel. That army is composed of m 
than 300,000 men engaged in produ 
alone. These men drill nearly 50,000 u- 
per year and maintain nearly one-half my 
lion producing wells. ‘They produce aligh j 
more than 6 million barrels of oll per ONS 
indicating that the Industry employs 87 
man for every 20 barrels per day of produ 
tion. aad 

More than a million barrels of oil pet o's 
are not being imported. A milion ba tö 
per day of imports, based on the above ra In 
represents the equivalent of 50,000 men 
the army of trained personnel in our dom 
tic producing industry. off 

The men engaged in the production 1 5 
rank near the top in wages pald per acing 
When we talk about permanently replag g 
1 million barrels per day of our oll wit? 
million from outside the United States. 00 
are talking about the equivalent of par 
fewer domestic oil workers whose © ers 
capacity is high. Fifty thousand oil wor 
and their dependents represent a vast Hore 
chasing power to the Nation's economy. en’ 
important, these workers constitute an to 
tion part of the industrial army n 
our defense. tes 

Outside the Iron Curtain the United gte 
stand alone among the world's great Pe ent 
in having the ability to remain seit-su Meor 
in oil—the essential ingredient of m 
warfare. ust 

Whether through trade or aid we mw 
learn not to surrender this security. 

We must, or fall to a wiser enemy- 


Improvement of Atchafalaya River ie 
nel, Morgan City, Mississippi Rivet 
Old River r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 
e re 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, th ine 
cent announcement on the floor eague . 
House of my good friend and colle*®_,, 
the Honorable Grorcs A. Don% on 
chairman of the House Committe? ar- 
Public Works, to the effect that beni 
ings are scheduled this month bY 
committee in connection with ube 
river and harbor and flood-control Figg 
lic works was very timely. We have 
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25 Public works omnibus bill presented 
885 consideration since 1950, and the 
demmittee's decision to consider such a 
pul during this session of Congress is a 

den in the right direction. 
D announcement was received with 
articular enthusiasm by the people in 

€ Morgan City area. 
bie January 9, 1953, I introduced a 
H. R. 1444, providing as follows: 
to provide an adequate channel in 
Old and Atchafalaya Rivers 
2 Be it enacted, etc., That the project for 
ad Control of the tower Mississippi River 
am, by the act of May 15, 1998, as 
ust ed, be modified to provide an ade- 
te channel from the Mississippi River 
Cit d and Atchafaleya Rivers to Morgan 
0 44 e at an estimated additional cost 
the 0.000. substantially in accordance with 
Deer, Commendations of the Chief of Engl- 
Breas, in Senate Document No. 53, 82d Con- 
Ist session. 

Dien 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
out d such sums as may be needed to carry 

the provisions of this act. 


a Want to express my thanks to Mr. 
mien? and the members of his com- 
latter for including this project on the 
2 Proposals for public hearings. In 

of this soso. I call to the attention 
body the statement made by Mr. 

dare B. Jordan, president of River 
Jahn oe on January 20, 1954, to Gen. 
Rigg; R. president of the Mis- 
the Ppi River Commission, describing 
del to endous importance of this chan- 
tor it navigation and the crying need 


ett. Jordan’s statement follows: 
TEMENT TO GEN. JOHN R. HARDIN, PR=SI- 


aoe River COMMISSION 
— Hardin, I wish to thank you, the 


opport lon, and all others present for the 
Always but! to make this statement. I have 
Watery een vitally. interested in our inland 
Ruch ays system and so I am naturally 
Betooe cerned about the proposed 550-by- 
the inc lock at Old River. Construction of 
lang n Will have far reaching effect on in- 
Onstran aterway trafic. I should like to dem- 
log, nde the importance of constructing a 
Ww. Of the proper size, 
ttrery know that installation of a lock is en- 
Teany “desirable and inevitable. What is 
important, however, is to determine 
tumane nsions of the lock, for a lock of in- 
Very cont size would be, in my opinion, a 
tly mistake over the long range. 
Watery a  hafalaya River will become a major 
Completa. as soon as a lock of proper size is 
Toung ed and open to navigation year 
- Until such time, river equipment 
hi te through this river only during 
gh 
months 


Water, Ch year. 
Rave one Operators have been working to 


an 

Gene, Atchafalaya River dredged to navigable 
"ots it With the execption of these shallow 
à is a fine river on which to operate, 
nts a big saving over the longer, 
congested Harvey lock route for 
redzi. Rorth of Old River. This necessary 
Ag is bound to be one phase of the 

provements. 
Nght qo River lock, if constructed to the 
Peano teens. will do more by reducing 
tonnage tion cost to develop additional 
Any Others the Intracoastal Waterway than 
Single thing except the brondening 
proposed for the canal from 
ether an West, and these two waterways 
10 dan create and serve an Industrial 
°F coastal Louisiana and Texas which 
the imagination, We are now 
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at the point where we must do whatever is 
necessary to cause a lock of the proper di- 
mensions to be built at Old River in order 
not to block this great development. 

When the present Intracoastal Waterway 
was built, it was estimated very optimisti- 
cally that eventually this canal would handle 
5 million tons of cargo per year, This canal 
handied 42 million tons of cargo in 1953, 
just 13 years after being opened to nayiga- 
tion, This is more than eight times the 
estimate. I think the natural growth of 
tidelands oil development, inshore produc- 
tion, refineries, and chemical plants, plus all 
of the allied industrial installations which 
follow such a development will reflect a simii- 
lar growth percentagewise in the 13 years 
following the construction of a lock of ade- 
quate size at Old River. 

Why this terrific development? There is 
already a petroleum refining capacity west 
of Morgan City in excess of 2 million barrela 
aday. The New Orleans area has a capacity 
of approximately 400,000 barrels a day. The 
chemical industry is also developing at a 
tremendous rate west of Morgan City. And, 
of major significance, the tidelands exploita- 
tion will be of such magnitude that it will be 
hard for anyone to overestimate the new ton- 
nage coming from this source alone. 

With the ownership of the tidelands issue 
clarified by the Supreme Court, drilling of 
the off-shore areas has started with full 
force. A major oil company has just paid 
$314 million for a lease on 5,000 acres under 
70 feet of water off the Texas coast. This 
is just one example of the values being 
placed on the tidelands potential by the oll 
industry. 

Morgan City. ideally located at the inter- 
section of the Atchafalaya, the Intracoastal 
Canal and the gulf, is destined to hecome 
one of the focal points of this oil boom, 
Morgan City has a good navigable channel to 
the gulf and a good natural harbor which 
is not duplicated for many miles on elther 
side, 

Few of us realize what a tremendous 
thing this offshore oll operation will be. I 
will relate what I saw in the fall of 1945 at 
Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, which may give 
some idea of the immensity of our own tide- 
land ofl bearing sands. 

At the time I was in Maracaibo, drilling 
had been going on there for 25 years. This 
laks Is 110 miles long and 65 miles wide. 
It was expected then that it would require 
80 more years to completely drill the like, 
the deepest part of which is 110 feet. Creole 
Petroleum alone, according to recent figures, 
produces more than 650,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily from this lake. I do not know the 
production figures for all of the companies 
drilling in Lake Maracaibo but the total 
must be at least double Creole’s production. 
Our tidelands are many times larger than 
Lake Maracaibo in both area and potential 
production. It is only reasonable to expect 
that oil production from our tidelands would, 
in a few years, dwarf Lake Maracaibo by 
comparison, 

As drilling is Increased, big oll storage and 
refineries will be built at Morgan City. 
Pipelines will reach out from there to refin- 
ing centers. However, if the Old River lock 
is of adequate size, refineries on the Ohio 
River, Illinois River and the Mississippi 
River, by the use of big tows, will be able to 
move crude more cheaply from this locality 
than by pipeline. And the fact that Morgan 
City has low cost water transportation right 
at its back door will be a determining factor 
in the construction not only of large oil 
storage and refineries but facilities for many 
other kindred industries. In this connection, 
the opening to navigation of the Atchafalaya 
River year round looms as thé most impor- 
tant project in the improvement of our in- 
land waterway system. 

The Atchafalaya River route to points 
west of Morgan City is 171 miles shorter than 
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the route by way of Harvey lock. A tow com- 
ing east out of the Intracoastal Canal and 
turning north at Morgan City will be in the 
Mississippi River 203 miles above New Or- 
leans by the time the same tow could reach 
Harvey. It would still be necessary to lock 
through at Harvey, which will consume an 
average of 12 hours. Using an overall aver- 
age speed of 6 miles per hour, this ts equal, 
for all practical purposes, to a mileage differ- 
ence of 72 miles lost while locking, or a total 
of 243 miles. For a round trip, this will 
consume an average of about 4 days. At an 
assumed freight rate of 2144 mills per ton 
mile, 243 miles is equal te approximately 55 
cents a ton. 

As in any other hauling business the water 
transportation industry must offer a service 
which is profitable both to the transporter 
and the shipper. Where the margin of bene- 
fit to the shipper is narrow, as it is in the 
highly competitive Midwest oil market, 
transportation costs are a prime factar in the 
purchase of crude and refined commodities— 
The great Midwest, much of which is reached 
by the inland waterways, is one of the 
heaylest consumers of petroleum products in 
the world. Most of the petroleum products 
reaching this market from the Louisiana- 
Texas coast are at a price disadvantage in 
attempting to meet the competition of near- 
by refineries. The reduction of 55 cents a ton 
in transportation costs would be a strong 
factor in pricing the gulf coast of Louisiana 
and Texas right into this market. The Te- 
sult would be that a tremendous new volume 
of petroleum tonnage would start moving 
from coastal Louisiana and Texas to this 
important market, I believe that within 10 
years this tonnage would multiply at least 
10 times. 

What tonnage can be e to use the 
lock as soon as it is bullt? If we take the 
two-way tonnage using Harvey lock, Plaque- 
mine lock, and the Atchafalaya River, origi- 
nating west of Morgan City and bound be- 
yond Old River going north, and that origi- 
nating north of Old River bound west of 
Morgan City going south, we have a yearly 
tonnage figure of approximately 5 million 
tons which the Atchafalaya would handle as 
scon as it is opened to navigation the year 
round, This figure is before adding any in- 
crease as a result of the expansion of the 
Morgan City area, general growth of the 
Southwest, enlargement of the canal and the 
development of new markets. Certainly it ts 
reasonable to expect this 5 million tons to 
increase 10 times in 10 years. 

The minimum size of the lock to be con- 
structed at Old River is 1,200 by 84 feet— 
any smaller lock will be obsolete before com- 
pletion, not only because of traffic volume 
but also because of operational considera- 
tions. 

Everyone knows that large tows have 
proved to be more economical than small 
ones, and that the trend has been and will 
continue to be in that direction. While 
there may be some upper limit on the length 
of tows, there Is no Ukelihood of a reversion 
to smaller tows. Today, upriver tows range 
in size from 570 feet including the towing 
vessel to 1,000 feet excluding the towing ves- 
sel, with an average of about 750 feet. With 
a lock 550 feet long, even the comparatively 
small tows composed, for instance, of two 
240-foot barges and a 90-foot towing vessel, 
would havé to double-trip through this lock, 
The larger tows would have to at least triple- 
trip this size lock. 

Lost time double-tripping and triple-trip- 
ping would start with the first tow going 
through and would Increase as the tonnage 
increased. If 18,000,000 tons were reached 
in 4 to 5 years, and annual tonnage by that 
time will probably be greater than this, the 
average lost time for each tow would be about 
equal to Harvey lock now—12 hours for each 
tow per trip, or 24 hours a round trip. This 
lost time converted into miles at 2½ mills 
per ton-mile ls equal to 16 cents a ton. On 
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18 million tans, this lost time would cost ap- 
proximately $2,880,000 annually. And it 
would certainly be only a relatively short 
time before we would have a bottleneck at 
Old River if the 550 by 75 foot lock were con- 
structed instead of a 1,200 by 84 foot lock. 
As tonnage increased even more, the condi- 
tion would grow continually worse. Ths 
congestion that would follow a lock of this 
size would certainly prevent the 25,000 to 
30,000 ton tows using this waterway profit- 
ably, and should they attempt its usage, an 
intolerable situation would arise, 

The locks on the Ohio River which are 
600 by 110 feet are almost without exception 
too small to economically handle the ton- 
nage being transported on this river. The 
plans for any new locks on the Ohio River 
are for locks 1,200 by 110 feet, which seems 
to me to prove the point that anything 
under 1,200 foot length at Old River is 
inadequate. 

In discussing the size of this lock I have 
been using the dimensions first suggested 
by the Engineers of 1,200 by 84 feet, Really, 
there is no point In going beyond a width of 
75 feet unless it becomes desirable to lock 
a 35-foot barge with a barge 50 fcet wide, 
then at least 86 feet width would be neces- 
sary. With the 75 feet width, two barges 
35 feet wide could be locked side by side 
easily. ~ 

My estimates throughout this statement 
may seem optimistic. However, 42 million 
tons that wos handled in 1952 on the Intra- 
constal Canal would have certainly seemed 
overly optimistic at the time the Intra- 
coastal Canal was being planned. We must 
prepare for growth that we know from ex- 
perience is inevitable. The facility must 
precede the service or the devlopment will 
never take place. 

Harry B. JORDAN, 
President, River Co., Inc. 


Mr. Speaker, I, of course, expect to 
appear befort the committee when the 
date of the hearing is announced during 
the latter part of this month. Local 
interests will be in attendance to testify 
in favor of the project. And of utmost 
importance, the Federal engineers will, 
Iam sure, convince the committee that 
their own recommendations in support 
of the project should be carried out. I 
urge your support of it, 


Oscar “Battling” Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
in the city of Chicago this week they will 
be burying Oscar “Battling” Nelson. 
When the business of the day in this 
House is finished, I shall fly to Chicago in 
the hope that I shall arrive in time to 
pay the last respect of friendship to a 
great guy. He was in my corner every 
time I had a political fight. I was always 
in his corner. 

Our friendship started in the old 
Hearst Building on the south side of 
Madison Street in Chicago in the block- 
long editorial roem we affectionately 
called the madhouse. I was 21, sports 
editor, and the writer of a syndicated 
fight eolumn. Battling Nelson was 21, 
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not much of a fighter as yet, but game. 
No one could make him quit. 

At that time Benny Yanger and 
Tommy Mowatt were the prides of Chi- 
cago. Benny on the North and West 
Sides, Tommy in the Back O' the Yards. 
John Hertz—later taxi magnet, now 
partner of a distinguished member of 
the other body in a great financial house 
in New York—was managing Yanger, 
who was well on his way to matches with 
Jimmy Britt and eventually for the title. 

The late Jack Robinson, than whom 
there never was & greater, as manager 
took on “Battling” Nelson. I had dinner 
with them in King's Restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue, now Wells Street, in Chicago 
just before they started their famous 
trek westward. They had a total capital 
of $10, or what was left after Robinson 
had insisted on picking up the meal 
check at King’s. It was one victory af- 
ter another. Overnight “Battling” Nel- 
son became the sporting sensation of the 
country. He left Chicago unknown and 
unsung; he returned the fistic hero of 
the nation. 

Nelson's rise to fame was so sudden 
that the only photograph of him in a 
Chicago newspaper morgue was one 
posed as an unidentified sparring part- 
ner of the famous Syracuse Tommy 
Ryan. We were a bit chesty that we 
were the only paper in town to come out 
with a Nelson photograph. This time it 
was Mr. Ryan who got painted out and 
Mr. Nelson got the big identification. 

In a very real sense it is fitting and 
proper that the Congress of the United 
States should note the passing of 
Battling Nelson and give tribute to his 
memory. 

A great and popular athlete has a 
mighty influence in molding the charac- 
ter of the youth of his generatfon. 

Battling Nelson has left us a tradition 
of courageous gameness that cannot fail 
to have lasting and wholesome repercus- 
sions. He never had a bad habit. His 
was an example to follow. 

He never knew how to quit. Nor did 
he know how to complain. I think he 
always understood that the man who 
complains is the man who is looking for 
an excuse to quit. The last thing in the 
world that Battling Nelson wanted was 
an excuse to quit. 

Even when the walls were closing 
about him he did not complain. He had 
put his earnings into the real estate of 
his beloved Hegewisch. The depression 
came, and he was washed clean. I saw 
him often those days. He had faith, 
courage, the gameness to see the night 
throuch, the certainty that the day 
would dawn. 

Poverty came, and illness and grief. 
His body that once was of iron wasted to 
a mere 40 pounds. But he did not know 
to quit. He did not know how to com- 
plain. The good souls and kind hearts 
of the Veteran Boxers Association 
sought him out and when they got him 
to a hospital the doctors found that he 
had carried on almost to the last hour 
with cancer of the lungs. 

What a man was Oscar “Battling” 
Nelson. I am enriched that he was my 
lifelong friend. He has given to the 
blood of the Danes and the tradition of 
vie United States an imperishable 
glory. 


February 9 
Is TVA Power Subsidized? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the tok 
lowing brief statement prepared by ee 
Citizens for TVA, Inc., is deserving 
our attention: 

Is TVA Power Suusmrrp? 


Most of the arguments against the TVA boll 
down to one question: 0 
Are the Nation's taxpayers subsidizing 115 
cost of electricity in the Tennessee Valley 
The answer is readily apparent to an; 
willing to look at the facts; 
TVA power operations are not subsidized- 
It is a fact that a portion of the funds in 
vested in TVA power-producing facilities ns 
come from congressional appropriations. put 
read on: 3 
At June 30, 1953, the investment in TVA 
power facilities (excluding construction 
in progress) totaled $856,079,149. a8 
To finance power facilities Congress h 
provided TVA with 8722,930,576, However, 
TVA has repaid $81,131,519 of this total. 8, 
that the net investment of Gove of 
money in TVA's power program at the en 
June 1953 was $641,799.057. The rem 
$214,280,092 represents the earnings of tbe 
power business reinvested in power facilities 
In other words, through June 30, 1953, on 
fourth of TVA’s investment in power facilities 
bad come from the people of the Tenne®e* 
Valley through the bills they pay for 
Po anes figures are shown in tabular fort 
ow: 
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Funds provided by Congress for 578 
TVA power system 722, 930, 


Deduct $81,131,519 repaid to 19 
Treasury by IVA. — 61, 131,8 
Net Investment of Gov- 
ernment money in 0s? 
TVA power system. 641, 799 
Earnings of power business 093 
reinvested in power facilities_ 214, 280, 
Wistar Sen et Ne Us i ee 856, 079: 149 
ts ine 


As noted above, one-fourth of TVA tront 
vestment in power facilities has come 
the people of the Tennessee Valley throug? 
the bills they pay for service. The rema ad 
ing three-fourths of the investment ent 
been advanced by the Federal Govern Mim 
Under the law, what has been advanced 
the Federal Treasury must be repaid ‘oft? 
a 40-year period. When these congresslog. 
ally appropriated funds are repaid, the - 
eral Government will still own these fanned 
ties 100 percent as it does now, and 
will be good income-producing sources. of 
If there is any subsidy in this Kind iy 
arrangement whereby the users of electi? g- 
repay the cost of power facilities, it's 
cult to find it. Instead, it might € aue 
said that the people of the Tennessee Wi 
ure providing the Federal Government 
able electricity-producing facilities. 300" 
The production and distribution of fice 
tricity to those who use it in the Tenn vl 
Valley is a partnership venture between ra- 
and 148 municipalities and farmer 4 vy 
tives. The retall rates which are pa tps 
the 1% million customers who use pro” 
power are a combination of the cost Of P py 
ducing it by TVA and its distribu 
these groups. 
When we look at the combined 
costs of TVA and its power distribu’ 
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me fiscal year 1953 and compare it to the 
tie, COSts of the entire privately owned 
for ttle utility industry in the United States 
8 Calendar year 1952, we find that on 
ducts owatt-hour basis, these total pro- 
hare n and distribution expenses are about 
adus those for the private electric utility 
Brine? as a whole. This is one of the 
to 00 pal reasons that TVA electricity is sold 
than pomers in the Tennessee Valley at less 
— the average cost of private power 
city in the Nation. 
tha, Seat hullabaloo is made over the fact 
to 0 and the municipal power systems 
Would Pay Federal income taxes. Well, why 
longs they? All of TYA's net income be- 
to the © the Federal Government and goes 
Iq us Federal Government to be used either 
Tra neral purposes or reinvestment in the 
by the ower system as may be determined 
Con, Government. 
Program a did not establish the TVA power 
tar th as a source of income-tax revenue 
Congrese caera] Government. Instead, the 
Poasih] directed TVA to charge the lowest 
Dower © rates consistent with making the 
Morigen of TVA self-supporting and 
that To adating, Throughout the 20 years 
Dower A has operated, the earnings of the 
dent Program have provided the Govern- 
inya, “ith an average annual return on its 
ent of 4.1 percent. During this pe- 
&ver,, © Interest cost of the Government 
how about 2 percent. 
teven, evident, therefore, that the rates, the 
ple e and the earnings are more than 
Cover all operating and mainte- 
Parme expenses, depreciation, interest, tax 
(thosa e to State and local governments 
t — TVA and its distributors totaled 
dener In fiscal 1953) and still leave a 
Rene. us margin of income for the Govern- 


In 
Welser, the income which the Government 
the ins from TVA's power operations exceeds 
a me taxes which a utility company 
Ma, Pay if it were operating the system. 
Way rad Of us can recall in 1933, when TVA 
Power cube, that the private electric 
y tepu dustry in the Nation was in rather 
"der te. It did not have anything like 
log Qo Hal national confidence. The hold- 
toek manny house of cards with its abortive 
uten a nipulation and wind and water in- 
heads oe just come tumbling down on the 
Ty American investors and taxpayers. 
Prin PS A power program, the Congress 
the ret,» © establish a yardstick concerning 
Fat l cost of electricity. It is these re- 
ty the At Which electricity ts being sold 
hien A area and the conditions under 
it the A operates which are the subject 
ang vase attacks now being made upon 
Non, which bring these many false accusa- 
Ay x Subsidy. 
Shen America retail users of electricity 
duet bout TVA rates. They are asking 
x4 concerning them of those from 
dead of 1, Purchase their electricity. 
8 


In- 
1 th uswering these questions correctly 
tiles a the facts, the private electric com- 
tam Ss Savagely attacking the TVA pro- 
zul ith the immense influence and pow- 
at “sources which they possess. By heap- 
ve matstement upon misstatement, they 
mian informed people. 
8 other things, they have cast re- 
* lona on TVA b bookkeeping methods and 
' Colen ing system. No less a person than 
tion Andrews, then director of the 
t ut ime Audits Division of the General 
de Bure s Office and now Commissioner of 
‘Tyas enu of Internal Revenue, has sald: 
Sa ln . bably has the finest accounting sys- 
eae he entire Government and probably 
Sting dhe best accounting systems in the 
tee oria. It is an excellent system. 
t hay? private enterprise in this country 
$ any better.” 
a cana ogram of misrepresentation has 
led on with the hope that perhaps 
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in some way the Nation's confidence in TVA 
can be shaken. 

Nowhere do the private power interests 
bring out such facts as have been made in 
this statement. 

Nowhere do they give any credit for the 
immense value of the TVA electricity pro- 
gram in the national defense effort, 

Nowhere do they say that TVA power made 
the first atomic bomb possible and avoided 
a bottleneck in airplane production by sup- 
plying electricity for the manufacture of 
necded aluminum in World War II. 

Nowhere do they say that by 1956 the 
atomic energy plants at Oak Ridge and 
Paducah will be taking half of all TVA 
power at costs sufficiently below those of 
private utility companies so as to save the 
taxpayers of the Nation hundreds of millions 
of dolars. 

Nowhere do they tell you that TVA's power 
operations are earning a 4 percent return on 
the money invested and that revenues from 
the sale of power will pay back the entire 
power investment within 40 years, 

Of course, they don't give any credit for 
the tremendous conservation benefits—not a 
part of the electricity program nor paid for 
through it—which TVA has brought about 
in the Tennessee Valley. These are flood 
control, river navigation, reforestation, fer- 
tilizer improvement, and all the other bene- 
fits of this great conservation program which 
has been shared in by the entire Nation. 

It is to answer attacks and misstatements 
made upon and about TVA that the people of 
the Tennessee Valley have organized Citizens 
for TVA, Inc. To the full extent of our 
limited resources, we expect to answer the big 
lie with the truth, to replace fictional state- 
ments with the facts. It is for this reason 
that we have prepared this statement con- 
cerning false charges that there is federally 
subsidized electricity in the Tennessee Valley 
paid for by the taxpayers of the rest of the 
Nation. 


Christian Weapons Can Defeat the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
made by Mr. John C. Whitaker, chairman 
of the board of the R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Co., at the first annual meeting of the 
new Negro YMCA on Friday, January 29, 
1954, in my hometown of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. I have known Mr. Whit- 
aker all of his life, and he is in my opin- 
ion the greatest expert on labor relations 
in this country. He is known and be- 
loved by the majority of the employees 
of this great tobacco company; and since 
it is probably the largest employer of 
Negro labor in North Carolina, and since 
I’was present at the meeting where he 
spoke, I am happy to report that this 
speech was received and applauded with 
an ovation that I have scarcely seen in 
my experience. It is so full of common- 
sense and fairness and so much to the 
point that I commend it with my un- 
qualified approval. 

The address follows: 
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CHRISTIAN WEAPONS CAN DEFEAT THE REDS 

My friends, I thank my good friend, Dr. 
Rufus Hairston, for his overgenerous re- 
marks, and I want you to know I am glad I 
was invited to speak to you tonight. Your 
invitation is deeply appreciated. 

It fills my heart to assemble here with 
you this evening in this new home of the 
YM-YWCA. Is there anything more im- 
portant in this country today than our 
young Christian men and young Christian 
women? How wonderful it is to know that 
you have a fine building, well equipped to 
conduct and carry on Christian principles. 
I am sure this work has the hearty support 
of each of you, and the prayers of all will be 
that no evil idea or ungodly principle should 
ever cross the threshold of this fine bulld- 


ing. 

Tonight we meet in this Christian bulld- 
ing under Christian influences, and I have 
the opportunity and privilege of discussing 
with you for just a few minutes what I con- 
sider to be the most important and the 
most vital problem of our times, It is this: 
How can you and I best fight communism, 
which is the enemy of Christianity? I be- 
lieve that communism is an evil thing, every 
trace of which should be rooted out of 
American life. In fact, the American people 
are now becoming fully aroused against 
communism as they have never been aroused 
before. They fear the dangers to our free- 
doms and they want to do something about 
it. I have studied communism and I have 
made some shocking discoveries which I 
want to share with you. 

I began having an Intense feeling against 
communism because of its methods. I linked 
communism with outright lying, subtle de- 
ception, treason, allegiance to a foreign coun- 
try, its hatred of religion, and contempt for 
the God-given rights of individuals. 

Wherever the Communists have achieved 
power there followed murder, slave labor, 
concentration camps, and despotic control 
of every phase of human life. 

No one should be surprised at the United 
States Army's report on the horrible Com- 
munist atrocities in Korea. These atrocities 
are shocking but not surprising. The fact 
that a great many Americans were surprised 
shows clearly how little our people have 
known about the true nature of communism 
and its diabolical conspiracy to conquer the 
world. What actually happened in Korea 
was a barbarous massacre of thousands of 
civilians who refused to join with the Com- 
munists, and the unspeakable torture of un- 
told thousands of Americans and South Ko- 
rean prisoners. Official documentary films 
show thousands of mutilated civilians’ and 
prisoners’ hands tied behind their backs, 
bayoneted through the body and shot 
through the head. The Army’s report de- 
scribed the brutal treatment of American 
soldiers and also “the more prolonged torture 
intended to disintegrate the mind of an in- 
telligent victim.” 

But the significant thing is not the sicken- 
ing nature of these sadistic, evil acts. The 
significant thing, which all Americans must 
at last recognize, is that Communists do not 
distinguish between good and evil. They 
consider torturing and mass murder as nec- 
essary steps in the process of thelr progress. 

Anti-God communism, they contend, is 
human progress, and anyone who opposes 
them should be wiped out. In their creed 
there is no such thing as morality or justice, 
‘There is no God—no hereafter. This funda- 
mental truth about the nature of commu- 
nism has, and is being, repeatedly confirmed 
to the American people by ex-Communists 
and FBI agents who have, in disguise, worked 
their way in to the top ranks of the party. 
The Communists deny God as a practical 
matter—not because they object to going to 
church, but because if they recognize God 
they admit there is something greater than 
government, 
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The other day someone brought up the 
question, “Can a Christian be a member of 
the Communist Party?“ Imagine that—a 
Christian Communist. In my opinion, it is 
like asking, “Can a traitor to one’s country 
at the same time be a loyal, patriotic citi- 
zen?” Christianity and communism are as 
incompatible as freedom and slavery, truth 
and lying. light and darkness. The church 
wants religion to flourish; communism 
wants it to perish. 

An official publication of our Federal Gov- 
ernment had this to say; “In Russia, the 
Communists have for 30 years tried every 
Way they could to destroy religion. Haying 
failed that, they are now trying to use re- 
Hgion from the inside.“ The saying of Karl 
Marx that religion is the opium for the 
people is the cornerstone of the Communist 
point of view on the matter of religion. 

Russia’s dictators are realists. They re- 
member vividly what happened to Hitler 
when he miscalculated the strength of Amer- 
jca, which turned the tide against him. 
They do not wish the same fate. They will 
bide their time, seeking to undermine our 
strength. Dr. Marek Korowicz, the Polish 
U. N. delegate who deserted the Reds a few 
weeks ago in New York and is now being 
given sanctuary here in the United States, 
said the Reds“ master strategy Is to avoid 
wur at present and use every undercover 
means available to undermine the economic, 
political, and cultural foundations of a free 
world. 

History shows that the surest way to injure 
& nation is to force it into bad financial prac- 
tices. Our real strength, in peace and war, 
rests upon financial stability, The Commu- 
nist blueprint and timetable call for a great 
economic depression in the United States and 
with it the climax of the revolution. We 
cannot maintain financial stability if we 
engage in great new spendings on top of the 
already tremendous spendings, the taxes for 
which are sapping our vigor for wholesome, 
industrial growth. The Reds say: We shall 
force the United States to spend herself to 
bankruptcy.” Certainly we need to bulld 
defenses, but in view of the lessons of his- 
tory and Russia's known plan for undermin- 
ing our strength, shouldn’t we give consid- 
eration to safeguarding our shaky finan- 
cial condition? Heavy emergency pruning 
throughout the Federal Government would 
release adequate money for defense. It 
would mean throwing everboard a lot of pet 
projects backed by special group interests, 
but it is the safe and sound way to preserve 
our strength. 

The big lie of communism must be an- 
swered by the big truth of Americanism—the 
only system of government surviving today 
in which men are free and where they bul- 
wark their freedom by a belief in God— 
and remember, my friends, the most precious 
thing we can leave our children ts liberty. 
Uniess we leave liberty, everything else is 
pointless. We might as well tear up our 
wills and contracts because they are worth- 
less without freedom. 

Another sinister threat to freedom lies in 
the Communist conception of a centralized 
government, and its greatest ally has been 
the apathy of the American people. 

I suppose that all Christian organizations 
have been horrified over the infiltration of 
our Government by Communists. Dis- 
closures clearly indicate that they have been 
strategically located in different Government 
departments. Likewise, they are said to have 
infiltrated to position of influence in indus- 
tries doing essential defense work. A Gov- 
ernment report says this penetration has not 
as yet been fully exposed. 

Ten years ago the Un-American Activities 
Committee of Congress, with the help of 
many people in this room and with the help 
of many employees of our company, revealed 
the fact that there was considerable Com- 
Munist activity in our own city. More shame 
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on any of us in this community who could 
have helped prevent this blast upon the 


“good name of our city by doing our simple 


American, and Christian duty by being on 
guard and fighting this evil. And what about 
those camp followers of communism—the 
fellow travelers—those who accept money 
from the Reds and run errands for them— 
those who sometimes provide their homes 
for secret meeting places or lend their names 
to some radical cause to trap the youth and 
unsuspecting adults? 

You will never find true Christians hob- 
nobbing with Communists or resénting what 
is said against that evil body of people. I 
know we are all agreed that it ts our duty 
to resist in every way this threat to our 
Christian way of life. 

Our strategy against communism has been 
weak because the people of America have 
not known their own faith. The most basic 
thing about the faith of America is and 
always has been a belief in God. We do not 
seck Him by the same method but we do 
insist on the right of every man to worship 
Him. The greatcst need in the world to- 
day is prayer. Let us in America supply the 
precious ingredient to the world’s need 
prayer. 

Since the beginning of World War I, 46 
Million people have been killed lu warfare. 
And this slaughter has not solved one real 
problem. On the contrary, it has brought 
nothing but misery to men and nations. 
There must be another way. Let me remind 
you of that way. 

We have been like a child who has lost 
his father’s hand in the crossing of a busy 
intersection. The noise and confusion 
frighten him; he is lost—he is in terror. 
Then suddenly he sees his father and rushes 
to him, and all fear is gone. We are like 
that child—we can never know peace and 
have confidence in our hearts unttl once 
again we take the hand of our Father in 
heaven. 

America on its knees, yes, but not beaten 
there by hammer and sickle; but on its 
knees freely, intelligently, responsibly, con- 
fi¢ently, powerfully, because America now 
knows in its heart it can destroy commu- 
nism and win the battle for peace and for 
God. America need fear nothing or no one 
except God. Against this force of prayers, 
the evil of communism cannot prevail and 
the battle for peace will be won. 

Whenever we see our national fing try- 
ing to remain proud in the breeze, we've 
imagined what a dull, sick feeling it must 
haye, knowing it is being betrayed by a 
gang of ungrateful, intellectually dishonest, 
godless gangsters who would poison our 
country and everything in it. who have left 
no preessure or insinuation unused, no lie 
untold, nor any possible violence unper- 
formed to destroy the heart and soul and 
body of this country and every other free 
country in the world. 

I view the YMCA and YWCA next to the 
churches of this community as institutions 
that can stand foremost in the ranks of bat- 
tle against communism. Outside the 
church, no organizations have such a po- 
tential for wholesome leadership. More and 
more, character is being recognized as im- 
portant to the quality of work that an em- 
ployee does. Here is an institution—the 
YM-YWCA that can instill character in the 
lives of its members. Our own company's 
gift toward this building and its equip- 
ment—and our untiring support of the 
United Fund to maintain it—is evidence 
enough of our interest in what you are try- 
ing to do. 

And let me say, too, there are many ex- 
amples in our city which produce inter- 
racial good will. There are many examples 
where hands have been joined to bring 
about a better life and a constantly widen- 
ing door of opportunity for all true Amer- 
icans. 
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I would say that how this building este 
into being is of great significance, but 
even greater signifinance is the interroe ig 
membership on the Central Boards of en 
YM and YWCA, the Memorial Indus ort 
School, the Family and Child Wol 
Agency and many others. wh? 

Let me mention several individuals Yia 
are pulling their oar in many worthw ord 
situations, There is Rev. W. R. Craw! 
who is a member of the board of slde o% 
the school board, recreation comme 
Salem Lake Fishing Commission, Bo pork 
Gray Stadium Commission, Reynolds a 
Commission, public-safety committee. 
civic-betterment committee. der- 

Rev. Kenneth Williams, a former u ‘al 
man and is now a member of the bosP! 
commission; Mr. John F. Lewis is a mend? 
of the library board and Salem Lake em- 
ing Commission; Mr. E. M. Lewis is a M 
ber of the urban redevelopment commis 
and the civic betterment committee; Mios 
V. Fox is administrator of the Kate Werke 
Reynolds Memorial Hospital; Mr. Hoses pore 
is a member of the parking authority’ (ot 
A. A. Morisey is a member of the draft 
and is the efficient reporter on the JOW ne 
and Sentinel; Mr. A. T. Harrington is On of 
zoning board; Dr. H. T. Allen is a membe ys 
a committee to work with the public ard 
committee in connection with substan see? 
housing; Mr. Clark S. Brown ts on the able 
tion committee; Mr. Jack Atkins is a ralun 4, 
member of the housing authority; Mr. O-st 
Brown is a member of the civic bettermes 
committee. emot” 

There is the committee to promote d ges 
racy, with Rev. Jerry Drayton, Rev. persi 
Goodwin, and Mr. O. A. Brown as mem” ye 
also, the city Democratic executive H. R. 
tee with Mr. Oliver T. Denning, Mr. J. ere 
Gleaves, Mr. Charles A. McLean, and ty 
Sarah as members; and the per’ 
Democratic executive committee wit! "yy, 
erend Goodwin, Mr. C. I. Sawyer, and 
James W, Beal as members, Ne- 

There are the 9 Negro firemen, the 12 50 
gro policemen (and 1 policewoman) 
the 7 Negro police-school guards, p“ 

I know there are other important exam geg 
that are not connected with the oper im- 
of city and county affairs. There 18 wt pet 
portant work being done on the teut” 
college board of trustees by Dr. and 
Hairston and Mrs. Aladine Robinson, e 
there is also a piece of work being don 
the Third Street branch of Wachovia gle? 
& Trust Co. which is, I think, un 
in significance and real possibilities for 
nomic advancement and opportunity by st? 
bank anywhere. ‘This work Is being eMCe ef 
ly done by Mr. J. J, Sansom, Jr., as ma poll 
of the bank, ably assisted by Mr. ROY 1o” 
lips, Mr. Roland Hayes, and Miss 0 
Diggs. am 
As I stated previously, there are, I Int 
sure, many other worthwhile and im mid 
participations which do not come to tg 
at the moment, but I must mention out 
more; The United Fund, handled amons 
People by Reverend Crawford and in W pert 
great many of yon took an important pave 
I call your attention, too, to the exte 
employment of Negroes and the 25 men? 
sales representatives and other advance” y, 
in job opportunities in our own com amp” 

These, my friends, are just a few earn 
of what can be accomplished by 
together. z t the 

So, let us all work together to ser we 
enemy of Christianity, Let us resolve, snd 
early part of this new year, to stand UP 
be counted. These are days when ever! jut 
&nd woman who loves America, who o spe 
freedom and liberty, must awaken i 
seriousness and the grayity of the 
before us. PLA 
“Sleeping, disinterested, uninformed på 
zens must be aroused. We must rally 
every man in public life who loves 
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*hd who has the courage and conviction to 
out against our enemies. 
mane fires of loyalty and patriotism 
it Sp be rekindled in the hearts of our people 
1 free America is to endure. 
Mie a close my remarks to you this eve- 
Quien” stating that in a recent issue of 
Ame. Posts, Mr. Conrad Hilton sees the 
on rican people in the image of Uncle Sam, 
his knees with hands clasped, and with 
toward the heavens, saying this prayer: 
ur Father in heaven, we pray that Thou 
® us from ourselves. The world Thou 
inte, for us, to live in peace, we have made 
Pier a armed camp. We have turned from 
Th to go our selfish way; we have broken 
We. commandments and denied Thy truth. 
Por tv? left Thy altars to serve false gods. 
Arouna us and help us. Darkness gathers 
in d us and we are confused. Losing faith 
Ug » we lose faith in ourselves. Inspire 
Thoth wisdom, each of us. Help us to do 
Pent and be worthy of Thy promise of 
On earth. Fill us with new courage, 
faith, new strength, that we may win 
Cog Pattie of peace for Thee. Be swift, O 
Amen? save us—before the darkness falls. 


FF 


Thorough Airing of Defense Vital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
* THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
thetimous consent to have printed in 
entia PPendix of the Recor an editorial 
Vital d “Thorough Airing of Defense 
Times which appeared in the Selma 

-Journal of Selma, Ala., on Feb- 

‘ary 4, 1954. The editorial follows: 

TxorovcH AMING or DEFENSE VITAL 
ma retident Eisenhower has given Congress 
but Y tough morsels to chew on this year, 
What oe is tougher than the question of 

to do about the Nation's defense. 
nae before the President's budget de- 
Wu on the lawmakers’ heads, White 
Qo, SOUrces had made plain Mr. Eisen- 
tee S intention to shift the military bal- 
ea importantly toward airpower and 
© weapons, 
hay nlnistration officials say this determ!- 
Thiere Was arrived at initially by the Joint 
loon” of Staff, in the light of their “new 
Pacis &t America’s defense needs and ca- 
es, 


— the President and his National 
badger Council approved the shift. The 
thy t figure for defense is an expression of 
Sth policy, according to administration 
“bit ities. In other words, the projected 
Bowens cut in defense spending is an out- 
8 ot the change. 

ary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
te that the administration imposed an 
tng spending ceiling on the Joint Chiefs 
nt n ordered them to cut their cloth 


aunt ertheless, some responsible Democrats 
Other public figures are raising ques- 
about the new military policy which 
or ane be answered to the full satisfaction 
thoughtful citizens, 
R Greater dependence on airpower and 
ut ns force means less on ground armies, 
ho Will we ultimately pull 
ne Pas 


ground units back from Europe and 
tienga geplored in alliance with our foreign 


East, or will we keep them strate- 
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-The answers here are Important. For if 
we should pull out of Europe. or Asia, then 
the question follows: What do we do to sup- 
port our allies if they are attacked in a 
small, limited way? 

In other words, what if Bulgaria, Russia’s 
puppet, should assault Greece, our ally under 
the North Atlantic Treaty? Do we then send 
our long-range planes aloft to drop A-bombs 
on Moscow? z 

Some analysts declare that we will not be 
properly set defensively if we are equipped 
only for all-out atomic war against Russia 
and cannot fight the small, localized out- 
breaks which are a favored Communist tech- 
nique. That was fundamentally our posi- 
tion before the Korean war alerted us to 
more flexible defense in 1950; to that extent, 
the new look would not be new at all, 

The administration's strategy for dealing 
with military actions of less than all-out 
character needs to be spelled out thoroughly 
to Congress. 

That the new program comes to Capitol 
Hill with the recommendation of a President 
who happens to have been a lifelong soldier 
is an impressive argument for it. But that 
does not mean it should be taken on faith 
alone. Matters of security are too vital to be 
taken blind. 


Should Communist China Be Admitted to 
the U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


12 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to submit an article entitled “Should 
Communist China Be Admitted to the 
U. N.?”, which appeared in the Inter- 
national Free Trade Union News of No- 
vember 1953. It is taken from the 
executive council report to the 72d con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in St. Louis, September 1953: 
SHOULD COMMUNIST CHINA BE ADMITTED TO 

THE U, N.? 

With the truce in Korea, allied’ policy 
toward Communist China has taken on a 
new urgency and fresh importance. Years 
of colonial policies and a thoroughly false 
evaluation by the democracies of the Chinese 
Communist Party (as an essentially agrarian 
reform movement and potential force for 
democratization) have been important con- 
tributory factors making for the upsurge of 
Communist totalitarianism in China, 

Though these costly errors, the fatal 
blunders of the Chiang Kai-shek regime 
itself, and the appalling poverty of the peo- 
ple have certainly facilitated the Communist 
rise to power, they were not the decisive 
factors which brought about the Mao Tse- 
tung victory. The Communists could never 
have seized power in China without Russian 
military support and direction. Nor could 
the Mao Tse-tung regime continue to hold 
on to this usurped power without the eco- 
nomic, political, and military backing of 
Moscow. 

IMPERIALIST COMMUNIST COLOSSUS 


Yet, it would be wrong to consider Com- 
munist China merely as a Soviet puppet like 
Bulgaria or Rumania. The very size of 
China and the distinctly military features 
characterizing the origin and development 
of Chinese communism exclude such a sim- 
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ple satellite relationship with Russia. Com- 
munist China, being much stronger than 
any European satellite, is necessarily treated 
differently by Moscow. Precisely for this 
reason is Communist China not less but more 
dangerous to the free world than any of the 
European satellites. h 

In Asia, Communist Chinese imperialism 
is at least as dangerous as Russian expan- 
sion. Alongside of a consolidated Commu- 
nist Chinese military colossus, the free na- 
tions of Asia (Burma, Thailand, etc.)—India 
not excluded—would be in the gravest 
jeopardy. Their national freedom and demo- 
cratic institutions would be just as seriously 
endangered by a powerful, militarized totali- 
tarian China as were the national independ- 
ence and liberties of the free peoples 
(Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Holland) on the 
continent of Europe by Nazi German mili- 
tary prowess. 

To the extent that the Asian peoples them- 
selves do not realize and do not prepare to 
thwart this grave menace, they are sealing 
their own doom. The cause of world peace 
and human liberty is likewise fatally hurt 
when some Western democracies fall to com- 
prehend the enormity of this danger. This 
tragic failure was evidenced by their trade 
with Peiping even during the Korean war. 
It is revealed in their present Indecent haste 
to enter into extensive economic relations 
with the Mao Tse-tung dictatorship, 

PEIPING TYRANNY LIKE MOSCOW'S 

The Peiping regime has the same ideology, 
the identical objectives, and the same totall- 
tarian tyranny—occasionally even more rep- 
rehensible—that the Moscow dictators have. 
The role of Communist China in Korea, 
Tibet, and Indochina ts no different from the 
role of Russia in the Baltic and Balkan lands 
and in Eastern Europe. Because of its pres- 
ent economic backwardness, Communist 
China is today dependent upon Soviet sup- 
port for carrying out its plans for Industrial. 
ization and the building up of a huge mod- 
ern military machine. 

Surely, no democratic power would have 
itself replace Russia in rendering such eco- 
nomic, technical, and military assistance to 
the rising aggressive imperialism of Com- 
munst China. For these reasons, no Euro- 
pean or Asian democracy should seek to sub- 
stitute for Russia in the task of building 
up another Communist colossus to play the 
role in Asia that the Soviet Union has been 
playing in Europe. 

It is one thing to give some help to tiny 
Tito who broke with Moscow and is ready to 
resist Russian aggression; it is quite another 
thing to help the giant aggressor, Communist 
China, which is in closest partnership with 
Moscow for the conquest of Asia and the 
Communist domination of the world, In this 
connection, it must be recalled that Tito did 
not break with Moscow because the democra- 
cies bribed or bought him. He was toughest 
toward the free world when it was kindest 
toward the people of Yugoslavia and saved 
them from starvation. Tito broke with the 
Kremlin as a result of the contradictions tn 
Moscow's relations with Yugoslavia and not 
because of any Western favors or aid to him, 

The democracies should not base their 
policies on the assumption that the Kremlin 
must repeat in its future relations with 
Peiping the mistakes it made in its past 
handling of Belgrade. Moscow learns from 
experience. Russia has already acted to 
avold its own repetition of such errors. It 
has already also taken important steps to 
preclude a serious rupture of Sino-Soviet 
relations through the influence of Chinese 
Communist dissidents. 

The democratic world would be its own 
gravedigger if it were to make any political, 
economic, or military move to help the regime 
of Communist Chinese usurpers stabilize and 
consolidate itself. After nearly 3 years of 
war and destructive purges and brainwash- 
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ing, Communist China Is In serious economic 
difficulties. Because of a shortage of mate- 
riais and skilled labor, its Conference of 
Ministers has been forced to reduce by 30 
percent expansion of industry planned for 
this year. 

Even with the loot stolen from its satel- 
lites, Moscow is unable to rescue Communist 
China from the dire straits into which it has 
been led by the Kremlin. No democratic 
powers should rush to fill in where Russia 
cannot but fall. Freedom and peace will 
not be served by the democracies providing 
the Communist Chinese dictatorship with 
the technical know-how, engineering skill, 
and machinery it so urgently needs for its 
survival and further totalitarian aggression. 

NEW FACTOR IN WORLD SITUATION 

Recognition of the Tse-tung regime by 
any democratic government or the admission 
of Peiping into the U. N. should, likewise, 
be rejected by every peaceful and liberty- 
loving nation. Granted that, in the present 
condition of civilization, such recognition 
cannot be limited to states with high-moral 
standards, By the same token, such recog- 
nition and admission must not necessarily 
be awarded to antimoral states merely be- 
cause they had cailously, flagrantly. and 
with some degree of success, flouted the 
decisions of the U. N. and waged war against 
the United Nations. 

The question of the recognition and ad- 
Mission of Communist China should be faced 
in the light of the new world situation at 
hand and not in relation to political condi- 
tions and diplomatic practices which pre- 
valled in the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
new, very important, factor in the world 
situation is the following: Astride Asia and 
Europe, there is a giant power dedicated to 
the destruction of the non-Communist gov- 
ernments with which it has diplomatic and 
ostensibly friendly relations. At the very 
moment that Russia had full diplomatic re- 
lations with Nationalist China, Moscow was 
providing arms and military direction to its 
Communist quislings for overthrowing and 
replacing the government with which it had 
Just signed a special treaty of friendship. 

Nothing has happened in the last 2 de- 
cades to warrant a change in or break with 
the sound doctrine laid down by Henry L. 
Stimson (1932) that recognition should be 
denied to any government forcibly imposed 
on any people with the aid of a foreign power. 
Nor is there any proof at hand that Mao 
Tse-tung is administering in China a gov- 
ernment “with the assent of the people there- 
of” as postulated by Cordell Hull (1936). 

For several years, the Mao Tse-tung dicta- 
torship has had absolute and despotic con- 
trol of every avenue of life and institution 
on the Chinese mainland. It has physically 
exterminated all political opposition and 
suppressed the free trade union movement 
on the mainland. Yet, it has not dared to 
call even a sham election of the phony plebi- 
scite type used in Rumania and first tried 
in totalitarian Russia. This forelgn-imposed 
regime does not dare put even the slightest 
trust In the Chinese people. 

For the free nations to recognize such a 
foreign-imposed regime and admit it to the 
U. N. would be tantamount to encournging 
Moscow and its international fifth column to 
do in other countries what they have done 
in China. 

The admission of Mao Tse-tung to the 
U. N. is not merely a procedural act, or a 
matter which is largely one of simple mathe- 
matics. If Communist China, which was 
condemned by the U. N. as an aggressor, had 
been decisively defeated in Korea, it would 
today have no advocates for its admission to 
the United Nations, 

Successful or partly successful military ag- 
gression is no qualification for U. N. member- 
ship. The admission of democratic Italy has 
been considered by the free nations and eyen 
its own allies as a matter for veto. This fact 
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certainly does not warrant that the admis- 
sion of Mao Tse-tung should be considered 
merely a procedural act. To do so would be 
to permit the Peiping regime to force its way 
into the U. N. by merely threatening to re- 
sume the shooting war. For Mao Tse-tung 
this would be getting into the U. N. at an 
even cheaper price than outright shooting his 
way in. The latter method had been repeat- 
edly rejected by the democratic powers as 
despicable and unthinkable. 


Should the U. N. Admit Red China? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid article by Robert A. 
Smith, entitled “Should the U. N. Admit 
Red China?” appearing in the Elk's mag- 
azine of February 1954: 

SHOULD THE U. N. Apmrr RED CHINA? 
(By Robert A. Smith) 


There can be no doubt that the American 
people are overwhelmingly opposed to the 
recognition of Red China and to its admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Resolutions ex- 
pressing this opposition have been adopted 
unanimously in both Houses of Congress. 
This same sentiment has been reflected in 
newspapers from coast to coast. The City 
Council of New York has eyen gone so far, 
in an unprecedented move for a city re- 
nowned for its hospitality, as to adopt a 
declaration that representatives of Red 
China, if they came to the United Nations, 
would be unwelcome on the streets of New 
York in the company of decent people. 

There can, however, likewise be no doubt 
that these same American people and their 
representatives, both in the United Nations 
and in their various negotiating bodies, 
will be subjected in the coming months to 
continuous pressure to agree to a course 
that they rightfully abhor. It will be argued 
that recognition and United Nations admis- 
sion for Red China constitute an imperative 
American concession if any headway is to 
be made. The arguments will be presented, 
as they have been in the past, as part of a 
plea for peace and for a general settlement 
of the issues that now divide the free from 
the slave world. Those Americans who are 
resolute in their opposition to this conces- 
sion in the Interest of peace will be assailed 
as obstructionists and even warmongers, not 
merely by the Communists, but by some 
of our misguided friends. We will have 
need, therefore, to supply our arsenal with 
the weapons of knowledge. We must know 
what are some of the chief arguments to 
which we will be subjected and be prepared, 
in advance, to meet those arguments. With 
this In mind, some of the vital pros and cons 
of the case are set down here. 


ARGUMENT NO. 1 


It is unrealistic not to recognize that the 
Red regime Is the effective governing force 
on the mainland of China. It is firmly in 
the saddle and is likely to remain there for 
some time to come. It is futile to pretend 
that this is not the case by withholding 
recognition and denying United Nations 
membership. 


THE ANSWER 

There is a deep confusion here in the 
meaning and use of the word “recognize.” 
As Joseph W. Ballantine, formerly of the 
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State Department, has ably pointed out 
there is a vast difference between 
ing something as a fact and extending dipa 
matic recognition as an act of national of 
international policy. We can be 60 
the fact, that is “recognize,” that the 
regime has entrenched itself In matnlang 
China without being under the sligh 
obligation to seek diplomatic in 8 
with it. I can recognize that there 15 
burglar in my kitchen, but that doesn’t 
that I have to go downstairs, open the 
box and break out a can of beer, 
ARGUMENT NO, 2 

But recognition does not imply approvay 
This was the basis for the unfortunate sP 
between Sumner Welles and Cordell H 
Mr. Wells has subsequently, in his wri ge 
made an able presentation of his case. 
has pointed out that we recognize regine 
such as that of Peron in Argentina oF 
Soviet Union itself, of which we certain 
do not approve. On this ground it is tj 
that recognition is a diplomatic technical! 
not a moral judgment. 


THE ANSWER 


Legally and technically this is undoubted: 
ly correct. In actual practice, however, © 
have repeatedly used recognition or P? t 
recognition precisely to express approval te 
disapproval. We made what was in the 
diplomatic haste to extend recognition Sorsel 
new Governments of Indonesia and s5 
and made it plain that we were doing 7 
an act of encouragement. We joined tod 
thusiastically with a majority in the an 
Nations in approving a withdrawal of ©, 
full diplomatic relationship from Spain don 
means of expressing our moral condemns 
of the Franco regime. ex- 

Much more that, we have as a nation ian 
pressed a policy of withholding recogni ss 
from any regime on moral grounds and 
policy statement, the celebrated sums 
doctrine, has not been withdrawn or rent" 
ated. When the Japanese invaded to 
churia in 1931 and set up the puppet ae 
of. Manchukuo, our Secretary of State deins 
L. Stimson, declared enrly in the foll 
year that the United States did not tire 
to recognize territorial or administrà the 
changes brought about in violation t and 
Pact of Paris. That pact, the Kellogg- s 
Treaty, called for the renunciation of Mr. 
an instrument of national policy, and 8° op” 
Stimson thus put us on the record 8% g- 
posing the recognition of the fruits of ag” 
gression. This, certainly, is a moral JU ty 
ment, not a legal or diplomatic technic® ye 
and it still holds good and should con 
to do so. real 

It cannot be dented, moreover, that trpio 
reason why Red China and the Soviet and 
are using every pressure, every artifice 
every spokesman to obtain recognition, pst 
Peiping is precisely because they knoW od 45 
such an act will be generally constru® an 
setting the international seal of app: cat 
the Red marauders in China. If they tng 
prove that they can shoot their way into fed 
United Nations they will have dem ra 1 
to a billion Asians that the free wor ak? 
powerless against them and is ready to 
peace, on their terms. This would be a le 
aganda victory more important even d 
their military conquest of the 
This in the real reward for their aggreslüs 
that they are demanding that we give- tne 

It should be remember that whee pect 
Chinese Communists are asking, in coe? 
to the United Nations, is not merely of 
nition for Peiping but a derecognlti er ets 
the existing Government of the free unt" 
now situated in Formosa. The Comm now 
military conquest of the mainland 15 1 of 
virtually complete. The political conquest s0 
China, however, has not been achieves ion 
long as there is a free government to iyo? 
all Chinese, and especially the 12 we 
who are overseas, can rally. So long * 
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fr, 
quass ord denies the legitimacy of the con- 
Ching ad continues to recognize Nationalist 
Commis the true Chinese spokesman, the 
won. iat political victory has not been 
With wh is explains, incidentally, the venom 
the Na ich the Communists always refer to 
dong tlonalist Chinese in the United Na- 
Tt leads, glso, directly into: 
Wha ARGUMENT NO. 3 
admins is at issue, it is argued, is not the 
nè ty of Red China to the United Na- 
Merely ce China is a charter member, but 
ruung the acknowledgement that Peiping, 
correct 00 minton Chinese, is the logical and 
decupy SPokesman for China and so should 
the United Nations seat. 


THE ANSWER 


— argument presupposes (and usually 
decple that Peiping represents the Chinese 
Nations dd. therefore shouid haye the United 
regime Voice on their behalf. The Peiping 
Chinese not possibly claim to represent the 
itseyy People since it has never submitted 
thelr mandate. Like every other 
Rot dare unist body, its lendership does 
tente Ate permit a free election. It repre- 
racy © international Communist con- 
» Which put it in power, and nothing 
N that, Mao Tse-tung was selected, 

B a Moscow, not China. 
aldi t, this argument is especially 
tegime ae it presumes the right of any 
United’ X it is strong enough, to sit In the 
the Con Nations. It will be observed that 
U Naap argument is always that the 
ations and. especially, the United 
te in denying the legitimate 
Ch the Red Chinese. The United Na- 
ts, 88 says nothing about any such 
tion thali Says, rather, that the organiza- 
ke Open to “peace-loving states 
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the obligations contained in 
th . and which, in the judg- 
€ organization, are abſe and will- 
ollen Out these obligations.” Among 
8 is refraining from aggres- 
a has been proclaimed an 
Also stated in the preamble is 
s on “to establish conditions un- 
Justice and respect for the obliga- 
55 g from treaties and other sources 
Red tional law can be maintained.” 
China has Made a consistent mock 
treat: gid 
Arrogant y structure and has shown an 
contempt for both justice and in- 
. law. It has made war on the 
tt now seer? for preserving peace to which 
tire na admission. It has shown no de- 
© any of the peaceful obliga- 
ar Membership in such an organization. 
this background that the Com- 
Je the gall to insist upon Red 
t to sit in the U. N. 
ARGUMENT NO. 4 


If this is not a right, it ts at least 
admit Red China in the interest 
ce without that action no settle- 
© Far East is possible. This is the 
n by Indian Prime Minister Ja- 
hru. It has also been taken by 
‘ticans who have suggested that 
hope for a settlement unless we 
to negotiate with as well as 
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THE ANSWER 


Words, we are asked to make the 
Of recognition and admission for 
a ese in the hope that they will 
de depending concession of promis- 
Busines do in the future what they had 
ess doing in the past. We should 

erer on the police force if he 
not to commit any more mur- 
tenn than that, we must put 
ue police force even to obtain that 
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Comes down very quickly to the fa- 
Sommunist formula for any settle- 
© can have it, any time, if we are 
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ready to settle on Communist terms and on 
those terms only. This has been the history 
of all our negotiation with the Kremlin and 
its stooges—on Germany, on Austria, on Ko- 
rea, on the day by day work of the United 
Nations. Prime Minister Nehru may be quite 
correct in stating that there can be no set- 
tlement in Asia without making a prior ap- 
peasement of the Communists. He has. how- 
ever, no reason to suppose that there will be 
such a settlement even if we make the requi- 
site appeasement. 

As for using the recognition of Red China 
as something to negotiate with, the sugges- 
tion is shocking. It is proposed that the 
American people would consider paying a 
bribe to a proclaimed enemy to cense his 
enmity and pay in something that belonged, 
not to us, but to another nation and another 
people. We know that the Communist drive 
for recognition is based upon their deter- 
mination to discredit and abase the still free 
Chinese. It is suggested, therefore, that we 
use what fredom still remains to Nationalist 
China as a bargaining counter and that we 
pay the bribe by undermining this last free- 
dom. This is not merely inexpedient. It ts 
downright immoral not to say criminal. It 
was this process of making a deal at the 
expense of a friendly third party, without 
that. party's knowledge or consent, that 
caused the American revulsion against the 
Yalta agreements. It is too much to ask 
that we go through that shameful experience 
again. If we must have something to nego- 
tiate with, it should be our own strength, 
not the destiny of our faithful friends. 


ARGUMENT NO. 5 


It is necessary to recognize Red China and 
to admit the regime to the family of nations 
because of the need for trade. China repre- 
sents a vast market that is essential to a 
recovered Japan and we cannot expect re- 
habilitation and progress until the normal 
fiow of goods is restored, not merely for 
Japan but for other Asian states, for our- 
selves, and for Great Britain. This argu- 
ment has been the basis for trade missions to 
Peiping, such as those from Great Britain 
and Indonesia, and for barter dickering in 
Ceylon and India. It has inspired much 
controversy in the United States about the 
ethics of trading with an enemy. 


THE ANSWER 


With the exception of Hong Kong's large 
and vital nonstrategic trade with the main- 
land, the importance of the vast Chinese 
market has been grossly exaggerated. We 
still have the mental picture of those 400 
million customers, but the customers are of 
little consequence if they cannot or will not 
buy. The figures speak for themselves. In 
the case of Japan, for example, the prewar 
exports to China proper amounted to less 
than 6 percent of Japan's export trade. More 
than that, Japan's sales of one single product, 
raw silk, to the United States, far out- 
stripped the total Japanese trade, export and 
import, with mainland China. (This ex- 
cludes, of course, Japanese trade with the 
puppet Manchukuo,“ and the exclusion is 
valid for the future since Manckuria’s prod- 
ucts are firmiy committed to the Soviet 
Union.) 

Trade in the long run must depend upon 
two things. The first ts a peoples purchas- 
ing power, and the second is the disposition 
to trade on reasonable terms. Both factors 
are conspicuously absent in Red China. The 
latest 5-ycar plan, it is announced, will be 
financed by another domestic loan, which 
means simply further confiscation. It is an- 
other admission of the bankruptcy and im- 
poverishment that the Communists have 
forced upon China. The actual buying pow- 
er of China has been reduced rather than 
increased by Communist reform. Trade 
arrangements, wholly in the hands of the re- 
gime, are planned and negotiated only for 
the regime's benefit. The bulk of the trade 
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is necessarily oriented on the Soviet Union, 
and it is reasonable to expect that it will re- 
main so. Britain's experience at this point 
should be a good lesson for all of us. Great 
Britain attempted to recognize Red China in 
the hope of salvaging and continuing what 
Was really an important segment of British 
trade. The results were disastrous. After 
3 years Red China has still not decided to 
recognize Great Britain in the diplomatic 
sense, and meanwhile British trade and in- 
veetment in China have been ruthlessly liq- 
uidated. The Britons have been obliged to 
pay through the nose for the mere privilege 
of getting out and have been forced to an- 
nounce the termination of all China invest- 
ment. This should be borne in mind by any- 
one who suggests the necessity of full and 
free trade with Red China as a ground for 
determining our policy. The trade argu- 
ment, however, is usually tied up with: 


ARGUMENT NO. 6 


We should take a friendlier attitude to- 
ward Red China, it is often urged, so as to 
be able to exploit any rift between the Chi- 
nese and the Soviet Union. China needs 
heavy manufactures for industrialization 
and if we do not supply them the Soviet 
Union will. In addition, Mao Tse-tung, the 
Chinese Communist dictator, is vain and 
strong-minded and has the makings of an- 
other Tito. We shculd, therefore, encourage 
his defection rather than persist in a policy 
that will drive him into the arms of the 
Russians, 

THE ANSWER 


On the very face of it. it is dificult to 
see how we could drive Mao into the arms 
of the Russians when he has been in bed 
with them for 30 years. He was an agent 
of the Kremlin and of the international 
Communist conspiracy from the very begin- 
ning, as were and are also all of the group 
around him that have any semblance of 
influence. Mao has deviated from Moscow in 
some minor matters of tactics, but even 
while doing so has loudly and repeatedly 
proclaimed that he was always a true Marx- 
ist, Leninist and Stalinist. 

The comforting Chinese Tito theory ought 
to come under suspicion, from the outset, 
because it has been so persistently set forth 
by the same persons and groups that were 
telling us, 10 years ago, that the Chinese 
Communists weren't really Communists at 
all, just agrarian reformers. That hoax has 
been exploded and we have good reason to 
be on our guard against another like it, es- 
pecially when it comes principally from the 
same sources. It is obvious that friends of 
the Communists want us to believe that 
Mao is merely talking for effect when he 
shouts his undying loyalty to Moscow. 
Logically then, our belief in this myth must 
be designed to serve Communist purposes, 
not our own, or the Communist apologists 
would not be so eager to obtain and use that 
belief. 

Actually, two conditions would have to be 
met before Mao could become another Tito. 
First, Mao would have to want to become 
one, and second, the Soviet Union, willingly 
or unwillingly, would have to permit him 
to do so. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that either of these conditions exists 
or will materialize. Far from showing any 
desire to move, even slightly, out of the So- 
viet orbit, Mao has, since his assumption of 
power, used every effort to draw China eyen 
closer under Russian control. He has, more- 
over, been diligent and skillful in avoiding 
even the slightest cause of a Kremlin re- 
buke. He has gone to Moscow to pay his 
homage and has been patient and humble 
in the face of manifest disregard and dis- 
courtesy. The independence of his thinking 
exists only in the minds of those who wish 
to have it attributed to him. There is no 
sign of it in what he has said and done. 

On the second condition, Moscow la in an 
even stronger position, now, than when it 
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turned over the Manchurian arsenals to Moo 
to make possible his conquest of China. 
Mao's military power is almost totally de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Union. Red China 
simply does not have the machinery and 
the technicians to produce the major weap- 
ons of war at this time. Red China does 
not have even the fuel to sustain any sort 
of modern fighting machine. The heavy 
Weanons and the fuel are coming from the 
Soviet Union, and neither Mao nor the Krem- 
Un is innocent of the political implications 
of that fact. 

The very violence of Mao's purges strongly 
suggests that there is in China a widespread 
opposition to his dictatorship and to com- 
munism. It would be strange, indeed, if 
there were not also some deep anti-Russian 
feeling. The Russians have recognized this 
and have testified to it by their deliberate 
attempt to make their many technicians 
in China as inconspicuous as possible. To 
believe, however, that these feellngs could 
or would form the basis for inducing Mao 
to break with the Soviet Union is more than 
simply being naive. It is being wishfully 
deluded. Mao must have the support of 
the Soviet Union to sustain him, not merely 
abroad, but in his own country, 

ARGUMENT NO, 7 


There is, finally, the argument that the 
Chinese Communists (and other groups such 
es the Viet Minh in Indochina) represent the 
really progressive forces in @ great Asian 
revolution, as opposed to the reactionaries 
such as Chiang Kai-shek, Bao Dal and Dr, 
Syngman Rhee. We have, it is contended, 
allowed ourselves to be identified with the 
Wrong camp and to stand in the way of 
an emerging new Asian world. We should, 
therefore, reverse our position by recogniz- 
ing Red China and try to mold the new 
Asia rather than to obstruct it, 

THE ANSWER 


There is a great Asian revolution in prog- 
ress, it is true, but it is not the Communist 
revolution. In China, that revolution, led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, was in fult swing before 
the Communists ever appeared on the scene. 
They tried to capture it and failed and then 
set about to destroy it. What has happened, 
more recently, in China is not an authentic, 
indigenous Chinese-made revolution. It is 
raw conquest, inspired and sustained from 
without. A regime that is alten to the Chi- 
nese mind and heart hes been ruthlessly 
imposed on an impoverished and war-weary 
people by force of arms. This Is no reyo- 
lutionary wave of the future In Asia. It is, 
in China as in Russin, the dreadful return 
to the Dark Ages. It is the Communists 
themselves who are the real reactionaries, 
not those who have had the will and the 
wisdom to fight against them. 

The exponents of the whole case for recog- 
nizing Red China have systematically iz- 
nored one simple fact. Regardless of its 
other implications, diplomatic recognition 
is the normal first step toward the estab- 
lishment of correct, friendly, and helpful 
international relationships. There would be 
no point in it otherwise. Red China has 
not shown the slightest desire for such rela- 
tionships, as the experience of countries such 
as Great Britain and the Netherlands that 
have offered recognition has amply demon- 
strated. 

Similarly, regardless of the technicality 
Involved in the question of representation, 
Red China's admission to the United Na- 
tions should, in all conscience and common- 
sense, be contingent upon the desire and the 
willingness of the applicant to abide by the 
Charter. Red China, a convicted aggressor 
against that very body, has shown no such 
desire or willingness, 

It is possible that at some time in the 
future the situation will be so modified as 
to make tion and admission for Red 
China feasible and desirable. That modifi- 
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cation would obviously have to involve a 
mammoth change in the character and be- 
havior of the Chinese Communist regime. 
Until there is at least some inkling of such a 
change, or even the desire for it, the people 
of the United States should continue, right- 
fully, to oppose what, at this stage, would 
be nothing less than a reward for aggres- 
sion and a retreat into a futile attempt at 
appeasement. 


Declaration of Policy Adopted by the 
American Mining Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN TEZ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Rececrp, I include herewith the 
declaration of policy adopted by the 
American Mining Congress at their con- 
vention in Seattle, Wash., September 21— 
23, 1953. 

I attended this great convention and 
had the privilege of appearing as a mem- 
ber cf their panel on taxation. I wit- 
nessed the entire proceedings of the con- 
vention with great admiration for the 
sincere interest and effort of the mining 
industry to meet their full responsibility 
in building and maintaining the healthy 
and vigorous mining industry in Amer- 
ica that is so essential for our peace- 
time economy and for our own effective 
defense in wartime. 

The Members of Congress who have 
served with me over the past 15 years 
know full well I consider the mining in- 
dustry of America the foundation on 
which our entire national defense must 
be built if we are to survive our involve- 
taent in any possible future world war. 

A DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Communism ccntinues to threaten the 
liberty and security of all persons living in 
the free world. International cooperation 
in the strengthening of military defenses ts 
encouraging. But military strength rests 
upon economic strength. A vigorous and 
expanding mining industry is of paramount 
importance. The continued strength of our 
industry, with a high level of capacity, 
should be the constant goal. Ever increasing 
standards of living, at home and abroad, and 
ever increasing economic strength are the 
best defenses to the sinister forces of com- 
munism and socialistic philosophies. 

Since it is recognized that the production 
of the mining industry is essential to na- 
tional security, we call attention to the 
startling fact that for years the Federal 
Government has lacked a constructive domes- 
tic mineral policy. We urge that this serious 
defect be corrected and that such a policy 
be adopted and announced. 

Progress is being made toward the removal 
of Government restrictions upon our na- 
tional economy, the curtailment of Federal 
expenditures, and the elimination of public 
waste, extravagance and corruption. We 
commend those responsible for these 
accomplishments. 

In order that our country may be made 
safe from the dangers which confront us, we 
urge an even more vigorous program to re- 
move Communists in Government, in labor 
unions or wherever else they may threaten 
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our security; to control expenditures, and to 
reduce taxes and effect monetary ref 
‘The Taft-Hartley Act should be strengthened 
to afford greater protection to the individ 
worker and the public. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES — 


Government expenditures should be made 
to the extent, and only to the extent, neces" 
sary to meet essential functions of Gover? 
ment (including defense) adequately 
efficiently, honestly and fairly, without was 
or extrayagance, without political favorit 
and without regard to local or group 
sures. We commend what the administr® 
tion and the Congress have done toward 
end and urge unremitting attention to the 
achievement of these standards. f 

A balanced budget is desirable and snow! 
be attained, but we cannot rely on budget 
ary balance for a particular year as the fes 
of propriety or need of expenditures. t 
standards for expenditures should be the 
of minimum expenditures necessary 
achicve essential resuits for effective ap? 
paredness or other real needs. Excessive 
unnecessary expenditures for any purpos 
should be eliminated. Activities and prof 
ects not now essential should be curtall y 
deferred, or eliminated. Commitmeng 
of open belances of prior appropriati or 
should be reviewed and subjected to th of 
same standards. The essential needs f 
the present and the immediate future, “is 
vast commitments against prior autnorls4 
tions (for which funds have not yet pt. 
provided), and cur heavy Government. den- 
are so great that they leave no place for ‘die 
travagance, waste or unnecessary exper ge 
ture. Citizens and organizations, the pot 
ministration and the Congress, should d 
ask or permit any violation of these sji 
ards. All should insist that such stan 
be observed. 

Congress must have a competent 
review and consider requests for appro: in 
tions and to assist it and its commit com- 
carrying out these principles. We ond 
mend what has been done by Congress Al 
this line and urge the further action u 
sary fully to meet the need, ne 

It is the joint duty of the Congress, of 
administration, and of the citizens to ment 
that the financial house of the Govern 
is placed in order. 

TAXATION 


Our Federal tax system must be revis y 
as to its basis, its policies, and its ratoned 
it is to continue to yleld the revenues u 
and permit the continuance of the Bys 
of private enterprise and individual inl! oped 
tire under which our country has develofhe 
its great resources, its productivity, ancer 
prosperity and welfare of its people. auch 
substantive provisions or tax rates are ton 
as to leave little or no incentive for eren aed 
of income, the provisions should be ame mus 
and the rates reduced. Tax revenues oye 
flow from a dynamic productive eco 
from the production it yields, the eMP id 
ment it gives, and its use of materials we 
services; and our tax system should be 
as will not block that flow. rere? 

Taxes should be imposed and adminis" ard 
fairly, equitably, and honestly, in 5d 
with congresstonal intent. We comm aye 
what Congress and the Administration ste 
done and are doing to improve our s com” 
of taxation along these lines. We < w 
mend not only Congress for bringlug 
light corruption and mismanagement 1D ur 
tax administration, but also the yen 
and the Commissioner of Internal Re ope 
for what they are doing to insure ja% 
administration and application of the elo; 

The Congress has recognized that de 
ment of new mineral resources and inet’ ysl 
production from existing mines is esse? in 

ut 


to 
state 


for defense and for industrial use. we ot 
preclate what Congress has done to re 


b 
roadblocks to adequate productivity 
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"phasize that further measures are still 
ed, including the following: 
sent limitations on deductibility of ex- 
Ploration expenses should be removed. 
exemption should be granted a new 
Mine for 3 years alter beginning of profitable 
°Lerations. 
„Depreciation should be more adequately 
Nlowed. Depreciation claimed by the tax- 
Payer ehould not be denied unless clearly un- 
tasonable in amount and in method. Tech- 
pcalities should not prevent a rensonable 
ney and the tax benefit rule should be 
ty applied. Early recovery of inflated re- 
cement costs should be permitted. 
on of loss years should be computed 
9 the same basis as taxable income; and 
ductions for percentage depletion and 
81 ts for dividends should not be denied 
ther in the year of-loes or in the year 
*talnst which the loss is applicable. 
wer taxing the stockholder on dividends 
bas ived, allowance should be made for taxes 
ah d by the corporation: and -depletion 
Ould be carried through to the stockholder. 
Capital gains should be taxed at more 
erate rates. 
vig © over-all rate on income of the indi- 
er Wal or the corporation should in no case 
Seed 50 percent. 
ee aer incentive for the creation of in- 
M e and greater revenues to the Govern- 
ent win result if these recommendations 
adopted. Investment in high risk enter- 
tr Such as mining is to be expected only 
— investor can see opportunity to re- 
his capital and receiye a return com- 
tent urate with the risks assumed. Unless 
the is incentive for investment and effort 
vernment will lose the revenues re- 
Di from such activities, from the em- 
magoen they give, the purchases they 
» and the flow of their production 
poke our economy. 
Not Pital expenditures should be encouraged 
be merely for the future incomes they may 
ern to create, from which the Gov- 
— will derive revenue, but also be- 
» when made, they represent payrolls, 
the , and incomes to others from which 
Teven Government will currently derive 
W ue, 
the © recommend the immediate repeal of 
Silver bullion transfer tax. Its original 
vane + Whatever its justification and 
Our y. has long since disappeared. 
vernment should cooperate with 
Fade, reign government which sincerely 
to attract the investment of private 
Mie oo to encourage private enterprise 
the Creation of the necessary climate and 
Pears moval of barriers and roadblocks. 
testien confiscation, monetary controls and 
ohen excessive taxation, and other 
Other ic and political barriers created by 
To ibi oo rnis must and can be removed. 
eaea eee should enter 
satisfac treaty with each 
tuch comtry. y tory y 


ot the effort to encourage the investment 
en Private funds and to promote private 
nabe abroad is successful, it will mean 
l y; prosperity, and higher standards of 
abro e Dealth, and education for our friends 
and, for us, a replacement of Gov- 
moment aid by private inyestment, a direct 
Creasy n dollars for our Treasury, and in- 
activit revenues from increased economic 
y. 


— respect to other countries, thòelimi- 

or m 8. Of discriminatory taxes and of double 

thea; ple taxation, through tax credits and 
» Should be continued. 


PUBLIC LAND POLICY 


ot Pedera) mining laws providing for the 
min On and patenting of lode and placer 


tha Ng claims are based upon the premise 
be ų Minerals in the public domain should 

“iscovered and developed by private en- 
and that, as an incentive and re- 
for their discovery and development, 


H 
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title to the land should be transferred to 
private ownership. 

Under the location system established by 
these laws, minerals in the public domain 
have been discovered at a rate, and devel- 
oped in a thorough manner, without paral- 
lel In history. This system has been the 
basis for the production of those raw mate- 
rials so essential to our economic well-being 
and so vital to our national defense. As 
never before, our mining laws and the admin- 
istration of them must be conducive to the 
continued maintenance and development of 
our mineral industry. 

We are opposed to any material interfer- 
ence with the system of locating and pat- 
enting mining Claims and to any changes 
in the basic principles of our Federal mining 
laws. We deplore attempts to obtain rights 
under mining locations which have lacked 
either validity or good faith. Adequate 
remedies have been and are available to 
prevent benefits under invalid locations, and 
we again urge that they be used vigorously. 
Clarifying and strengthening amendments to 
the mining laws could minimize the incen- 
tive to make mining locations for purposes 
other than prospecting, mining, or process- 
ing operations, without destroying the fun- 
damental bencfits of the location system 
and retarding the continued growth of our 
mining industry. 

We recognize that the coexistence of two 
systems for acquiring rights to prospect for 
and remove the mineral resources of the 
public domain—one under the general min- 
ing laws and the other under the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920—have resulted in con- 
fiicts. We believe that the conflicts in these 
two systems should be carefully reviewed 
and an effort made to remove them, so as 
to eliminate, insofar as possible, any re- 
striction of opportunity for development of 
our mineral resources, while leaving intact 
the basic principles and fundamental bene- 
fits of our system of mining locations. 

We pledge our cooperation in a study of 
problems affecting other users of the public 
domain. 

TARIFFS 

Despite progressive increase in imports, the 
Nation must still look to its own reserves for 
the major portion of its minerai supply. 

Experience has shown that our country 
should not be left dependent on foreign-ore 
reserves as a source of supply in an emer- 
gency, however, important it may be to im- 
port some metals and minerals to supple- 
ment domestic production and to fill our 
stockpile with materials in which we are 
deficient. World political conditions as well 
as the hazards of possible air and submarine 
warfare support this conclusion. 

We recommend, therefore, that Congress 
exercise its authority over tariffs to be ad- 
ministered for the welfare of the American 
people and provide reasonable protection 
when needed against competition from low 
foreign wages and depreciated currencies. 

We endorse the principle of a flexible tariff 
to safeguard against the dumping of im- 
ports, such as has caused unemployment and 
heavy financial losses in the domestic lead 
and zinc mining industry during the past 
year. We believe that such a tariff will serve 
to provide greater market stability and thus 
protect both consumers and producers from 
the hazards of alternating periods of short- 
ages and oversupply. 

We oppose intergovernmental commodity 
agreements that call for control over indus- 
try, or involve international regulation of 
production, distribution, and prices. 

National security requires a healthy do- 
mestic mining industry with ample produc- 
tive capacity and experienced working forces. 
Our greatest protection Is industrial strength. 
We recommend maintenance of the fullest 
possible capacity for production of strategic 
and critical metals and minerals within the 
United States. 
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STOCKPILING 

We recommend a national policy of stock- 
piling strategic and critical materials on a 
permanent basis and the provision of ade- 
quate funds at all times for orderly purchases 
for possible emergency needs. As long as the 
security of the free world is threatened the 
Nation's stockpiles must be filled. 

We approve and have urged consistently 
the stockpiling of metals and minerals essen- 
tial for defense and emergency needs. But 
we believe the most efficient and economical 
procedure is to stockpile at times like the 
present, when output exceeds demand, and 
that it is in the national interest to reduce 
or suspend stockpiling purchases during pe- 
riods when critical shortage of metals causes 
dislocation of production in defense and es- 
sential industries. 

We recommend that no withdrawals from 
stockpiles be authorized except in a de- 
clared emergency when national security 
clearly requires release of a particular mate- 
rial. All metals and minerals acquired pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act which are excess to the needs 
of programs under this act should be trans- 
ferred promptiy to the national stockpile, 
and should be subject to withdrawal only 
under like conditions of a declared emer- 
gency. — 

We deplore discriminatory practices fayor- 
ing foreign purchases of metals and minerals 
for stockpiling, and urge that Government 
agencies afford domestic mines at least the 
same price and other considerations and 
advantages as are given foreign production 
by our Government. 

The continued operation of prospectors 
and small mining concerns is important be- 
cause these smaller operations provide a pool 
of specialized knowledge and trained man- 
power available for the expansion of min- 
erals production in the event of an emer- 
gency. Their activities also are the source 
of new mine discoveries of consequence, 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Less than a year ago the electorate ex- 
pressed emphatically its desire to return to 
sound principles of government. Inherent 
in that expression was a rejection of political 
bossism in any form. Nevertheless, in the 
field of Federal labor legislation there has 
been evidence that the appeasement of labor 
leaders may still be a dominant factor in 
the formulation of national policy. The 
political forces which would lead the Nation 
down the inevitable path to socialism under 
a labor government continue to exert relent- 
less pressure on our national leadership, 
Their immediate objective continues to be 
the weakening of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Our great bulwarks of free enterprise and 
individual liberty can be as readily destroyed 
by the appeasement of socialist forces at 
home as by the appeasement of Communist 
forces abroad. To the extent that national 
leadership appeases on either front, the 
fundamental institutions of our Nation are 
threatened. 

We vigorously oppose the following sug- 
gestions for amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act: 

1. To t further extensions of the 
principle of compulsory unionism under 
governmental sanction; 

2. To outlaw State laws regulating or pro- 
hibiting compulsory unionism; 

3. To eliminate any safeguard against 
communism in unions; 

4. To permit replaced economic strikers to 
vote in representation elections; 

5. To relax the prohibitions and proce- 
dures against secondary boycotts; 

6. To qualify the exemption of super- 
visors; 

7. To reduce union responsibility; 

8. To relax limitations on the checkoff; 

9. To permit unilateral administration of 
welfare funds by unions; and 
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10. To encourage strikes during contract 
negotiations. 

It is essential that the task, commenced 
in 1947, of establishing a fair code of labor 
legistation be completed. To this end we 
again urge that the act be amended to— 

1. Prohibit compulsory unionism in any 
form; 

2. Prohibit labor monopolies and indus- 
try-wide bargaining; 

3. Uproot communistic Influence from the 
internal affairs of the unions; 

4. Require the President, in threatened 
national emergency strike or lockout situa- 
tions, to utilize the provisions of the act; 

5. Safeguard, from union encroachment, 
the functions of management and the rights 
of workers; 

6. Effectively outlaw mass picketing, vio- 
lence, intimidation and similar terroristic 
devices in labor disputes; 

7. Effectuate the requirement that de- 
cisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board be based upon the preponderance of 
evidence; 

8. Restore stability to labor agreements; 

9. Preserve to the States their right to 
regulate strikes and picketing; and 

10. Effectively protect freedom of speech. 

The fight to curb monopoly control of our 
economy by labor leaders deserves the active 
support of all loyal Americans. To the con- 
tinuation of that fight we pledge our un- 
ceasing efforts. 


GOLD AND MONETARY POLICY 


We note with satisfaction that the admin- 
istration is committed to the restoration of 
the gold standard. 

We reiterate our previous stand that gold 
and the dollar should be made freely inter- 
changeable at a fixed ratio and that the re- 
strictions against ownership of gold by our 
citizens should be removed. 

- The fixing of the ratio between the dollar 
and gold la but one of many problems ot the 
restoration of a gold standard, but we em- 
phasize the necessity for a ratio that can be 
maintained as a stable and real standard, not 
subject to the necessity of early change im- 
posed by the effects of the inflationary and 
other disruptive economic forces which have 
accumulated since the departure from the 
gold standard in 1934. 

In accordance with these views we urge: 

1. That the restrictions on the purchase, 
sale and ownership of gold by American citi- 
zens be immediately removed; 

2. That the gold standard be restored at 
the earliest practicable time; 

3. That Congress fix the ratio at which the 
doliar and gold are to be made fully con- 
vertible and determine other technical pro- 
cedures involved in the restoration of the 
goid standard, after receiving the recom- 
mendation of a commission of its creation, 
to which men skilled in appraisal of the 
world's potential gold supplies as well as 
men of competence in domestic and interna- 
tional finance and trade should be appointed 
by designated Government authorities. 

While these steps are being taken, the 
Treasury should cease its sales of gold to the 
so-called domestic industrial market, and 
thereby terminate the present enforced and 
unfair subsidy to industrial consumers at 
the expense of the gold miners. 

SILVER POLICY 

We endorse the existing Federal policy 
with regard to the acquisition of silver for 
ite beneficial influence upon the base-metal 
mining industry, as well as for its traditional 
service In providing a base for a portion of 
the Nation's currency. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—BUREAU OF MINES 
The Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines 
are agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior whose duties and responsibilities are 
of the highest importance to the mining in- 
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dustry. We commend the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior for their Judg- 
ment and wisdom in selecting an experienced 
mining executive as assistant secretary for 
minerals, with general Jurisdiction over these 
two bureaus. 

We hold both the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines in high esteem for the 
excellence of their technical and scientific 
achievements, including the preparation and 
publication of professional papers. 

We shail press for the transfer to the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Geological Survey of 
functions affecting mineral resources which 
have been scattered among various other 
departments and agencies, thus collecting 
such functions In the two bureaus best 
qualified to administer them. 

We support the newly established program 
of the Secretary of the Interlor, under which 
committees composed of Department and 
industry experts are to study the functions 
and administrative procedures of the De- 
partment’s agencies concerned with public 
Janda and their resources. This program 
should include inquiries into the duties and 
responsibilities of mineral-land examiners, 
and should make recommendations as to the 
agency which should make mining-claim ex- 
aminations, and as to the procedure and the 
agency to determine the sufficiency of min- 
eral diecoveries. 

The Geological Survey's topozraphic and 
geologic mapping program is of the utmost 
Importance to the mining Industry. It has 
a definite relation to the defense of our 
country and is a sound long-term invest- 
ment. 

We continue our opposition to the transfer 
of the Branch of Conservation of the Geo- 
logical Survey, or any of Its activities, from 
the Survey to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, 

MINE-SAFETY LEGISLATION 


We reiterate our previous position that the 
safety of men working in mining operations 
is a primary responsibility of the mine oper- 
ator and a matter for regulation within the 
governmental structure of the States. We 
heartily commend the United States Bureau 
of Mines for its service to the mining tndus- 
try in developing and disseminating im- 
proved techniques in mine safety. This 
work deserves adequate financial support, 

MINE FINANCING 


We recommend that Congress reconsider 
the whole question of securities and ex- 
change laws, rules, and regulations, to the 
end that the desirable objectives of the 
present law be maintained and that obstruc- 
tive or unnecessary features be corrected by 
appropriate amendment or repeal, 

We commend the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the constructive action thus 
far taken in behalf of financing primary 
mining ventures, but further modification 
is necessary, 

To facilitate public financing of primary 
mining ventures, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission should amend its regu- 
lation requiring that discounts or selling 
commissions of the securities to be offered 
be shown on the outside front cover of a 
prospectus, and should require only that 
such information be stated in the prospectus, 
It should not be mandatory for the issuer 
or vendor to name the States in which pri- 
mary mining securities are to be offered in 
a letter of notification under SEC regu- 
lation A. 

We recommend that the newly created 
Small Business Administration, which suc- 
ceeds the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, grant loans to worthy mining com- 
panies, and that the loan activities of the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
for defense metals and minerals be continued 
while public and private financing are not 
available for mine deeviopment, We com- 
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mend this agency for the fair and impartial 
manner in which it has thus far conduc 
its activities. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

We approve the policy of the adminis“ 
tration that present tax rates payable b 
employers and employees for Federal social 
security benefits be left unchanged, 

WATER AND AIR POLLUTION 


Water and alr pollution problems are local, 
in their nature and 

What may constitute a nulsance in densely 
populated States does not necessarily con, 
stitute a nuisance in sparsely populat 
areas. Functions of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfar® 
under the Federal Water Pollution Act 
should be limited to experimental studies 
improvement of techniques, and dissen 
nation of information to industries, au 
State, and local community authorities 
to practicable means of preventing w3 
pollution, Solution of these problems, ® 
the enactment of laws or regulations whe’ 
necessary to effect such solution, can 

be accomplished through cooperative elfor 
of industry and local authorities. This ab- 
plies equally with respect to the problems 
of air pollution. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANTZATION 


We express our gratification that Congres? 
has authorized a new reorganization a 
mission, the chairman of which will agat 
be former President Herbert Hoover; an 
we pledge our full cooperation in assembling 
data for task forces or committees deallné 
with Government agencies concerned wil 
public lands, minerals, and the mini 
industry. by 

In the study of conservation agencies 15 
the new Commission, we propose that |) 
give serious consideration to transferring une 
Forest Service from the Department of Agi 
culture to the Department of Interlor, 8 
the national forests were originally organ 
and administered. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION ON THE ACCESSIBILITY of 
CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Whereas the Nation must look to its owe 
reserves for the major portion of its miner 
supply; and 4 
Whereas the proper function of interne 
tional trade is to supplement rather pen 
supplant domestic production of the me 
and minerals essential to our economy 147 
the safeguarding ot our national secu" 
and tes 
Whereas the Senate of the United 8624 
has taken cognizance of this situation Mo. 
accordingiy adopted Senate Resolution 
143, which reads as follows: on 
“Resolved, That the Senate Committed iy 
Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 5 
authorized subcommittee thereof, Is authed 
ized and directed (1) to make a full ai 
complete investigation and study of the the, 
cessibility of critical raw materials to "15 
United States during a time of war; 
study and recommend methods of enc? 
aging developments to assure the availa? 
ty of supplies of such critical raw mater 
adequate for the expanding economy 
the security of the United States; and (3) ia 
report to the Senate at the earliest 
date, not later than January 31, 199%, 
results of its investigation and study: 
gether with its recommendations’; Fuels 
Whereas the Minerals, Materials, aud um- 
Economic Subcommittee of the Senate 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs aut 
been authorized and instructed to carry 143: 
the mandate of Senate Resolution No. 
Now, therefore, be it te at 
Resolved, That we commend the Senat in 
the United States for Its foresightede™ ng 
this matter and offer the subcommittee y 
assistance of the mining industry to the “4g 
that the intent of Senate Resolution No. 
may be fully carried out. 
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State Department Reaffirms Its Stand Not 
To Recognize Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


IN THE a OF WISCONSIN 
OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
w Tuesday, February 9, 1954 
Speaker ERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


» Some irresponsible rumors have 
the? cieulated recently to the effect 
conside United States Government may 
tion 805 or is considering, the recogni- 
legi Mao Tse-tung's regime as the 
Sume ite government of China. I pre- 
those rumors are circulated by 
to take do would like such recognition 

That Place. 

mors t there is no substance to these ru- 
appen = indicated by the article which 
Partm in the January 11, 1954 De- 
Mr: Wart Of State Bulletin written by 
the Ome” P. McConaughy, Director of 
Partmen, Of Chinese Affairs of the De- 
in his at Of State. Mr. McConaughy, 
Chipo olent article, points out that 
ese Red regime does not have 
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Tepresenta dependence; that it is not 
Choice atative of the people, either by 
or consent; and that it does not 
treatunimum standard of decency 
tment of foreign nationals and 
Within its borders. 
Persons who urge the recogni- 
Red China do not seem to realize 
be recognized as a legitimate gov- 
“iy it must be legitimate, and it 
ts & government. The Red China 
of 
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are neither. They are only a 
pings uten who have seized the 
of government to maintain 
expand their reign of terror over 
© of Asia. As Mr. McConaughy 
Out, the recognition of the Com- 
test tctators in Peiping would be the 
; single nonmilitary triumph for 
Psycho}, unist cause and the hardest 
gical blow against the will to re- 
‘further spread of communism 
With toad be devised. I include here- 
the rue Tticle by Mr. McConaughy from 
Jan Department of State Bulletin of 
Gn. 11, 1954: 
4 IN THE SHADOW or COMMUNISM 
How (By Walter P. McConaughy) 
ve we come so abruptly to the 
Ching When’ menacing state of affairs in 
D Gad clothed mite great ioteenes 
ea nterna- 
tory Prestige in 1945? A e oa 
evitaii? undoubtedly was the tragically 
A hair cr & effect on China of a decade and 
šian, Struggle against Japanese aggres- 
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tarpo eTvers were not unaware of the 
E effects of Japanese encroach- 
few appreciated to the full the 
Which the Chinese governmental, 
and social structure had been un- 
`; The collapse on the mainland in 
gao was in substantial measure the 
Of that bitter and heroic early 
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P Ot seriously believe that the ulti- 
Primaria al history will hold our coun- 

responsible for the debacle 
took Place in China between 1945 and 


Consequences of which no man can 


if 


af 


i 
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Our help before and during those years 
was very substantial, even though it proved to 
be ineffective. In a sense the defeat rep- 
resented a failure of free men, primarily in 
China, but secondarily in every associated 
country that was free, to recognize to the full 
the sinister nature of the threat, which far 
transcended the borders of China, and a 
corollary failure to respond with the prodi- 
gious measure of sacrificial effort that would 
have been required to forestall the catas- 
trophe. 

SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT ON FORMOSA 


Today we see the Government which was 
the victim of the Communist conspiracy and 
aggression entrenched on Formosa, endowed 
with a great sense of dedication and a clear 
understanding of the nature of the enemy, as 
a result of the fires through ;which it has 
passed. Much of the dross has been con- 
sumed in the searing experiences of these 
years. ` 

Aided by military and economic programs 
in which we are participating heavily, it 
stands literally and figuratively as a rallying 
point for all Chinese who oppose the Com- 
munist oligarchy which aims to Keep the Chi- 
nese people in bondage and use them for the 
further attainment of their evil objectives. 
The Chinese Government and its people on 
Formosa are redoubtable members of the con- 
fraternity of free peoples who are ready to 
take their stand against further Communist 
conquests. 

In view of the limitations imposed by rel- 
atively small geographic, manpower and eco- 
nomic resources, care must be taken not to 
overestimate that Government’s material 
capabilities. The strongest force they can 
muster and support is none too large for the 
threat they face. In the no less important 
moral and psychological spheres their value 
to the common cause is enormous. 

We have our problems with that Govern- 
ment as it no doubt has its problems with 
ours. Governments are fallible. as are the 
humans who compose them. The point is 
that this Government ts essentially with us. 
It is a Government with which we can ne- 
gotiate on a rational plane. We are dealing 
with it on a sane basis of give and take. 

We are rendering substantial help to this 
Government without intervening in its do- 
mestic affairs or otherwise infringing on its 
sovereignty. We are helping a beleaguered 
people to help themselves and the common 
cause, It is a program from which we can 
derive some satisfaction. It is our purpose 
to continue to back this Government, 

We believe that it is the only Chinese 
Government which represents in any meas- 
ure the authentic aspirations and the bona- 
fide national interests of the Chinese people. 

Disillusioned though the mass of the 
Chinese may have been with it in the dark 
days of 1948-49, its record on Formosa makes 
it look better and better to the Chinese peo- 
ple on the mainland by contrast with the 
ruthless exploitation which they are suffering 
at the hands of the regime of Mao Tse-tung. 
There is reason to hope that the Government 
at Taipei will continue to grow in strength, 
in devotion to the cardinal principles of 
democracy, and in international prestige, 
and that its base of free Chinese support will 
steadily be broadened so that it will be en- 
abled to raise ever higher a standard around 
which all Chinese may rally who wish to save 
from. extinction Chinese freedoms and the 
ancient and distinctive Chinese traditions, 

We find an element of irrationality in 
much of the vituperation heaped upon that 
Government and its head. Grant that it 
committed errors of judgment after World 
War II: concede that it had in large measure 
lost the confidence of the Chinese people 
when it abandoned the mainland 4 years 
ago; after all that is taken into account we 
have still the incontrovertible fact that it 
has stood steadfastly by those principles 
which free people recognize as paramount. 
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It has come a long way since it established 
itself on Formosa. 

It seems to us that the intemperate abuse 
heaped on the Chinese Government is often 
based on petty personal grounds or on short- 
comings which are no longer relevant. 

There is an occasional form of human 
perverseness which tends to cause displeas- 
ure to rise higher against a man of good will 
who is in difficulty inyolving others than 
against a dangerous public enemy with whom 
there has been no personal contact. But this 
reaction should be momentary at the most. 

If there was ever any excuse for overlook- 
ing the faults of the enemy and magnifying 
the alleged faults of the friend, it abruptly 
ended in November 1950 when the Chinese 
Communists without warning or warrant 
hurled their forces against the U. N. defend- 
ers of Korea. 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people do see this 
issue in proper perspective. But an articu- 
late though small minority in our own coun- 
try, and more in some other countries, some- 
times seem to fall to distinguish friend from 
Toe. 

When it is possible to take the long view, 
we may find that one of the sad circum- 
stances of these days has been the proclivity 
of some of our friends in various parts of the 
world to confuse Communist imperialism 
with bona fide nationalism. 


SIREN SONG OF COMMUNISM 


The siren song of communism in Asia, 
that it is spearheading a pan-Asiatic revul- 
sion against white colonialism and imperial- 
ism, has beguiled many Asians of good will 
who would not knowingly play the Com- 
munist game. When the Communists so 
plausibly take over and exploit to their own 
evil purposes the discontent of Eastern peo- 
ples with their poor lot in life, perhaps it is 
no wonder that many are deceived. 

Equally to be deplored is the occasional 
tendency to regard with considerable reserve 
any Asiatic government which is standing 
foursquare against Communist encroach- 
ment and is participating in the United 
States mutual defense assistance program as 
being somehow under foreign domination 
and less representative of its people than 
a government whose position is equivocal. 
The suspicion does not seem to attach equal- 
ly to European countries participating in the 
program—only the Asian countries. 

A word of caution now against those who 
say that the battlelines are now drawn and 
that we must immediately make a fateful 
leap in one direction or the other. They 
would have us either enter into a full pro- 
gram of attempted appeasement of commu- 
nism in Asia, or else embark upon a danger- 
ously provocative course which might soon 
embroil us in active hostilities with conse- 
quences beyond measure. 

Although they would not admit it, their 
counsel in effect is that we must jump either 
into the frying pan or the fire. We do not 
propose to do either. 

Our course is what we conceive of as a 
middle one, calculated to limit the capability 
of the enemy for further aggression and to 
build up the strength of our friends, In that 
direction lies the best hope for peaceful at- 
tainment of our objectives, and the best 
preparation for any new challenge that ma 
be flung at us. : 

NONRECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST REGIME 

One often-asked question deserves an an= 
swer: Since recognition doesn't signify ap- 
proval, why don’t we accept reality and reo- 
ognize the Chinese Communist regime which 
is in full control of the country?” 

To start with, let us take a look at the 
four generally accepted criteria which a new 
regime ordinarily must meet before ite recog- 
nition as a legitimate government and its 
acceptance into the sisterhood of nations. 
These four criteria are (1) effective control 
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over the territory of the country; (2) sover- 
eign independence; (3) truly representative 
character, something in the nature of a man- 
date from the people governed, or at least 
their consent without coercion; and (4) ac- 
ceptance of its inherited and generally recog- 
nized treaty and other international obliga- 
tions and adherence to a pretty well estab- 
lished minimum standard of decency in its 
treatment of foreign nationals and interests 
within its borders. 

Ot these 4 criteria it would seem that 
the Peiping regime meets only the first and 
that is perhaps the least essential of the 4. 

Repeatedly we have recognized govern- 
ments in extle which would not meet the first 
criterion. But it would be a serious matter 
to overlook the other three tests. 

The Chinese Communists do not measure 
up under any of them. They are subvervient 
to Moscow and international communism; 
they impose an alien minority rule by force 


and falsification on an intimidated, isolated. 


and misinformed populace; and they openly 
flout every Chinese treaty obligation, every 
principle of the U. N. Charter, and every 
clause in any reasonable formulation of 
human and property rights for aliens, 

Apart from the horrors wantonly inflicted 
on millions of Chinese since 1949, the story 
of the fingrant abuse of scores of American 
citizens is one which rightfully causes us to 
burn with wrath. 

The shocking crimes against humanity of 
recent years have blunted world sensitivity 
to mass sadism so that we no longer seem 
to express the full measure of our moral 
indignation against these great wrongs, But 
we cannot lightly dismiss the agony of our 
fellow citizens arrested by Chinese Com- 
munists on trumped-up charges; held incom- 
municado for months or years without access 
to friends or legal counsel and often without 
knowledge of what offense if any is charged 
against them; and in many cases subjected 
to physical or mental tortures almed at ex- 
torting false confessions that can be used in 
the vicious hate-America propaganda cam- 
paign, a campaign which unhappily may in 
time turn a new generation of Chinese 
against America and Americans by a sys- 
tematic poisoning of their minds against this 
country beginning in childhood. 

On grounds of international law, the case 
against recognition is very strong. On prac- 
tical grounds, the argument is equally strong. 

Recognition has assumed a political and 
Psychological significance which is new. It 
has become a symbol. Recognition in this 
case would mean in the eyes of millions, 
especially in Asia, not necessarily approval 
but acceptance, accommodation, and recon- 
ellement. 

Nonrecognition means refusal to accept 
the Communist triumph as definitive. It 
means to many that the will to resist Com- 
munist expansion is alive; that communism 
is not the inevitable wave of the future for 
Asia; that communism is not assured of ac- 
ceptance and legitimation in every country 
where it may gain a beachhead; that our 
Asian friends who have the courage to stand 
up against communism will not have the 
ground cut out from under their feet if com- 
munism should attempt to subvert or take 
over their native land. 

Some may be unable to see why the recog- 
nition issue should signify all this; but the 
fact is that it does to many Asians, including 
numbers who are on the fence. Many an 
Asian has told me that American nonrecog- 
nition of the Communist regime in Peiping 
has had much to do with checking the im- 
petus of the Communist advance in Asia. 

Even Chinese who are not particularly in 
sympathy with the Chinese National Goy- 
ernment tell us that recognition of the Com- 
munist dictators in Peiping would be the 
greatest single nonmilitary triumph for the 
Communist cause and the hardest psycho- 
logical blow against the will to resist the 
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further spread of communism that could be 
devised. 

It would be an unthinkable betrayal of 
the Chinese Government and its people on 
Formosa and likewise a grave disservice to 
the mass of Chinese people on the mainland 
suffering under Communist dictatorship. 
Our friendship for them shall not waver, 
and it demands that we shall not strengthen 
the hand of their oppressor. ~ 

The Communist side is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the immefse political and 
psychological advantages, as well as the par- 
Mamentary advantages in the United Na- 
tions, which could be obtained from general 
worldwide recognition of the Peiping re- 
gime. Hence we are beginning to see a 
series of maneuvers out of Moscow and Pel- 
ping designed to force the general inter- 
national acceptance of the Mao Tse-tung re- 
gime as the legitimate government of China, 
entitled to occupy China's seat in the United 
Nations. This endeavor must be resisted. 

We see in the arrogant, incorrigible, un- 
yielding position taken by the Chinese Com- 
munists mouthpieces wherever they appear 
at a conference how dificult it is to negotiate 
even the simplest matter with them. The 
current negotiations in Korea are an exam- 
ple. The patience, the flexibility, the open- 
mindedness, the reasonableness, and re- 
sourcefulness of even a consummately skilled 
negotiator are largely wasted. 

There is nothing to be gained from diplo- 
matic relations with such a regime, which 
believes in the use of diplomacy as a weapon 
of propaganda and subversion rather than 
as a means Of constructive diplomatic inter- 
course. 

The ambitious plans of the Peiping regime 
to build its industrial base for war through 
a comprehensive 5-year economic develop- 
ment plan are deeply disturbing. There is 
no reason to believe that its longstanding 
plans for expansion in Asia have been 
modified. 


KOREAN ISSUE REMAINS OPEN 


Even the aggression in Korea cannot be 
considered as terminated merely by an ar- 
mistice, In the absence of a satisfactory set- 
tlement in a political conference, the Korean 
issue remains open. 

The fundamental threat posed by the Pel- 
ping regime through its Korean aggression 
calls for a continuance of the concerted U. N. 
economic sanctions which have been applied 
against it since 1951. 

We believe that the regime, it allowed to 
carry on foreign trade freely, would disre- 
gard the normal consumer requirements of 
the Chinese people and continue to impose 
the severest limitations on imports of con- 
sumer goods, while concentrating on stra- 
tegic and industrial imports essential to the 
bulldup of a war economy which might later 
be used against us. 

Hence the conclusion that the United 
States ban on trade, shipping, and financial 
relations with Communist China must be 
maintained, in the absence of a fundamental 
change in the.posture, the composition and 
the essential orientation of the regime. 

The Peiping regime in 1949 contemptu- 
ously rejected opportunities for friendship 
and normal trade relations. Those who have 
hoped that a western policy of keeping a 
foot in the door would have a moderating 
effect on the regime, and perhaps alienate 
the regime from its Moscow affiliation, have 
seen their hopes consistently dashed. 

By maintaining a policy of pressure and 
diplomatic isolation we can at least slow 
the growth of the warmaking potential of 
Communist China and retard the consoli- 
dation of its diplomatic position. A rela- 
tionship of dependence on the senior part- 
ner as complete as we can make it will not 
make the embrace any more congenial for 
either the Soviet senior partner or the Chi- 
nese Communist junior partner, 
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It is regrettable that I cannot produc? 
any panacea which would solve all the vex 
ing problems posed by Communist z 
and remove this added threat to our 597 
tional security with one magic stroke. 
do not have any such formula and I questio® 
whether anyone else has, 

It is not pleasant to have to report toy 
nothing better than a prolonged period oe 
tension and uncertainty may be in store í 
us. It is cold comfort. to say that the 
pects of checkmating any further encroaoys 
ments of the opposition in the Far East is 
slowly improving. We all long for a q 117 
end to this gray period which is so cosh’ 
so anxious, and so frustrating. 

But let us take comfort in the assuran? 
that we now know the nature of the enemf 
which should deny him any more easy Y- 
tories; in the belief that a divinely Sy 
planted inner voice inclines all h ný 
to our side; and in the conviction that an? 
system so violative of all the things rd 
kind holds most dear must veritably O* to 
within itself the seeds of its own ul 
dissolution, 


What My Home State Offers Young 
People Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under les 
to extend my remarks in the RECORS 
it is with the greatest pleasure and pri a 
I call to the attention of the HOUR, 
prize-winning essay written by Miss en⸗ 
bara Baltz, of Pocahontas, Ark., ress 
titled “What. My Home State OY). 
Young People Today.” This young 
thor has the honor of being & rea 
winner of the scholarship fund 00. 
contest sponsored by the Lion Oil stv? 
of our State. She is a high-sch 10 
dent, and a member of one of the on- 
and finest families in the Second pan 
gressional District and State of Ark gg 
sas. The prize-winning essay 18 
follows: or 
Wiar Mr Home Srate Orrers YOuNG 
Tonay w 

From limestone to diamonds, from 40 be 
picks to turkeys, from blue jeans 
coats, Arkansas provides humanity's 
need. al sy” 

Arkansas offers a thriving education it ar? 
tem. Opportunities through high so! 
provided to all children—both white gs “ 
Negro. The program for students one! 8 
wide variety of vocational training, 7 
ing agriculture, home economics. and a 
art and science now known. Approx!™ pes 
1,000 specialists serve as instructors in "y 
youth programs. For adult education 6% 
cialized courses are sponsored by 3 
department. Numerous libraries afford ys 
other opportunities for advancemeniig vf 
rious firms foster scholastic enth 
offering scholarships. 

Arkansas offers wide industrial ented 
ment. The rapid development of & 
industrial economy is assured by an 
ance of natural resources and by the 
factors of adaptable labor, adequate 22 ape 
excellent transportation facilities. works 
existence of present and potential pte y 
Because almost two-thirds of the 1 
wooded, the most important industry 
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owt facture of lumber and timber prod- 
turin Becond in value among the manufac- 
. is the processing of cot- 
aa for ite ofl. Ninety-five percent of 
States tive supply of bauxite in the United 
comes from Arkansas. Natural gas, 
Of rand Siamonds are added to ber list 
D 


2 materials. The healthy expansion 


for tut der way, as well as the possibilities 


ure development are receiving the at- 
e enterprising capital both locally 
Atk. ee hout the Nation. 
Despite Offers vast agricultural facilities. 
mineral the ever-increasing importance of 
kansas Production and manufacturing, Ar- 
The 3 Primarily an agricultural State. 
and aq Perate climate, varied types of soil, 
ing Pte rok labor make it one of the lead- 
del tural States In the Nation. The 
ton of ta lands produce a long staple cot- 
in dem tough fiber and high luster, much 
rice And by the textile industries. Corn, 
umaj 4 hay are also leading crops. Un- 
musho OPS grown commercially include 
Ak coms and flower seeds, 
Tiltag s Offers suitable conditions for 
Setong q. SOCK. Beef and dairy cattle are 
m in value only to cotton, Horses, 
through, + sheep, and poultry raised 
Wealth crt, the State add inestimatfly to the 

K ot its products. 

Ansas offers vacation facilities. Here 
most bean Halnter has etched some of the 
leapin autiful scenes in the world, with 

a Streams, purple mountains, chalk 
* caverns, and forested wildernesses. 
Springs me and Ouachita Mountains, Hot 
J ational Park, and the caverns near 
Nation tract tourists from all over the 
Norfor, fakes formed by Bull Shoals and 

ter oe invite you to recreation or 

wildlife axation, Deer, squirrel, and other 

®Portar, Provide satisfaction to enthusiastic 

to the n., Invalids, rich or poor, may come 

hot Sprints waters of the mineral and 

health gs in western Arkansas to regain 
and strength. 


ang 


ot is alive and vehemently aware 
her Possibilities. She has a healthy and 
ee ane © government which is bent on 
able 1 the most of her unusually remark- 
What than es. The people are proud of 
belle have to offer to the Nation 
invitis ed Opportunities for investment, an 
E Place to visit, a better place to live. 


The Recent History and the Current Posi- 
a of Gold in Our Monetary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
onal Western Mining Conference, 
1954, Mr nver, Colo., on January 29, 
Calaveras Sears, president of the 
f Angels Central Gold Mining Co., Ltd., 
fully co Camp, Calif., in a speech care- 
the en abiled the recent history and 
Monetary t position of gold in our 
® specif System, His speech sets forth 
‘nto its © set of suggestions to bring gold 
Our Proper focus with reference to 
in the Policies and I include it 
Nouse on“ for the information of the 
fenerays the people of the country 


u. Wee, 


Sate TACY against gold, here in 
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When we consider gold from a practical, 
legal, and monetary standpoint we find that 
the present threat facing our citizens, of be- 
ing permanently deprived of its use and 
value in monetary matters, stems from the 
same actions by the same people who have 
been trying to destroy us as gold producers, 

I propose to outline steps in this con- 
spiracy, actively in progress during most of 
the past 20 years and using the facilities of 
the Treasury, Federal Reserve, and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to destroy our 
national solvency and freedom and disperse 
our gold reserves. 

Another objective was the removal of gold 
as a base for money, compulsory acceptance 
by our people of constantly depreciating 
managed currency and the destruction of 
gold mining in this country. 

Destruction of gold mining is being ac- 
complished by Government seizure of essen- 
tial features of our private Industry, placing 
us under an illegal and unconstitutional 
licensing system, compelling us to deliver our 
privately owned gold, at a fixed price in dol- 
lars, to the Treasury or its agents and de- 
priving us of access and sales to the public 
or to commercial gold users. 

Thus, through gradual shrinkage of the 
value of dollars our industry has been, forced 
into an intolerable economic position which 
will eventually put all primary producers 
out of business. 

It is dificult for the average citizen to 
realize that our success in preyenting de- 
struction of gold mining In the United States 
is of vital interest to them. 

In their view our industry is somewhat 
romantic and glamorous, 50 it is quite under- 
stundable that with no practical knowledge 
of gold and its production, they do not real- 
ize that the safety and value of every dollar 
they earn or save, or will ultimately possess, 
will be affected by our success in arousing 
pubiic interest and indignation concerning 
the following facts. 

To us, as producers, gold is simply a com- 
modity, just as wheat, cotton, iron or coal 
are commodities, 

This simple statement has been challenged 
or ignored by certain economists and 
monetary experts, claiming that because 
gold was once used as a mone metal, 
here in the United States, we have forfeited 
the right to consider it as a commodity. 

For many years the Federal Reserve has 
been unfriendly te gold. I quote from an 
article by the late Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, 
written just before his death. As the 
principal economic adviser of the Federal 
Reserve for many years, he qualifies as a 
hostile witness: 

“In addition to being a myth; a moral 
slogan, and a standard of value, gold is also 
a commodity. It is produced by labor and 
management employed by companies owned 
by stockholders and it is sold to govern- 
ments and to the public by the producers. 
The cost of production is met by the com- 
panies and the money received for the 
product is used to pay wages and other 
costs and to distribute dividends to holders 
of shares in the enterprise. In other words 


in this aspect gold is like any other com- 


modity produced and sold in free economies.” 

That statement justifies the freedom to 
conduct their own affairs which bas been 
sought by gold producers ever since Govern- 
ment efforts to cripple and destroy them be- 
came apparent. > 

There is the additional fact, almost un- 
known to the general public, that gold is 
privately owned, not owned by the Govern- 
ment, that titles to gold mines are under 
patents, direct grants from the Government 
of the ground and the gold therein contained, 
with no reservations. 

Rights acquired against the United States, 
arising out of a contract with it, are pro- 
tected by the Fifth Amendment of the Con- 


(7 stitution which holds that no person “shall 
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be deprived of property without due process 
of law, nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation." 

Those rights were violently invaded when, 
under the plea of emergency, all gold was 
blanketed under Roosevelt's first gold em- 
bargo order on April 20, 1933. 

The gold standard had been in effect since 
1834 with a stable price for gold of $20.67 
an ounce. This price was not by Govern- 
ment mandate or regulation but merely the 
best price buyers would offer and that sellers 
could secure. 

But gold producers were in serious 
trouble in 1933, Although the price of gold 
had remained stable throughout the pre- 
vious century the purchasing value of dollars 
had declined 77 percent, giving the dollar 
a practical value of only 23 cents. This put 
gold, from the producers’ standpoint, at 
$4.75 per ounce. 

This fact is practically unknown by the 
majority of bankers, legislators, and the 
general public. It has been overlooked, 
suppressed, or ignored by economists, 
teachers, and monetary experts who base all 
of their calculations on the use of gold and 
do not inquire into the facts of its supply. 

History gives proof that the gold standard 
is not a cure-all for mistakes or dishonesty of 
governments and that it does not of itself 
have the power to prevent the shrinkage in 
purchasing power of currencies. 

The century of its use gives the He to 
those who waste energy and create confu- 
sion in promoting return to gold converti- 
bility with false promises and mere wishful 
calculations that it will restore or insure in- 
definitely the purchasing power of dollars. 

In 1933 the world had abandoned the gold 
standard, prices of gold were higher abroad, 
which offered relief through export sales for 
our hard pressed industry. 

When the President's embargo was an- 
nounced there was a storm of protest from 
the mining industry for here was an order 
to take from them their privately owned 
product, compelling them to turn over gold 
to the Treasury at $20.67 an ounce, in de- 

pressed dollars, when there were higher 
prices for gold in world markets abroad. 

I took an active part with other producers 
in exchanges between the White House, the 
Treasury, and other departments with the 
result that newly mined gold was permitted 
sales at the world price. 


A BANKING NOT A MINING ORDER 


In construing the word “gold,” in the first 
Executive Order of 1933, the Attorney Gen- 
eral held that this meant “gold colin,” “gold 
bullion,” and “gold certificates.” It was 
therefore a banking and monetary and nota 
mining order. 

None of the gold in our mines had ever 
been in the Government's possession as 
monetary gold and it clearly retained its 
commodity status right up to the point of a 
voluntary sale to the Government. The 
Attorney General recognized this in his rul- 
ing. 
This is the heart and essence of the legal 
status of newly mined gold in the United 
States under our American way of life. 

There is no constitutional power in either 
the Congress, the President, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to say otherwise. 

For a few months at the end of 1933 we had 
our legal freedom to receive the free market 
price for our gold. But during these same 
few months Roosevelt was surrounded by 
hordes of connivers who were going to re- 
make the world. That was the period when 
Congress was ordered to pass laws regard- 
less of considerations as to their constitu- 
tionality. 

This was followed by the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934 and the setting of $35 for gold 
which became the world price. This act was 
first passed by the House of Representatives 
without any of the Congressmen knowing 
what they were voting on. They did not 
even have a copy of the act before them 
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at the time. They were told by Roosevelt to 
vote “yes” and to pass it. They did. It was 
a perfect rubber-stamp process exactly as 
in Soviet Russia. 

There was some debate in the Senate, 
practically all on the subject of the $2 bil- 
llon stabilization fund and its control by 
Secretary Morgenthau. They feared to trust 
him and his ability. There was no mention 
of mines or newly mined gold except refer- 
ences to its special and privileged position. 

This may sound fantastic but if anyone 
cares to check the details Just look up the 
facts in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There could not therefore, have been any 
Intent in the minds of the Congressmen to 
control newly mined gold. Such Intent could 
only have been in Roosevelt's mind plus the 
intent in the mind of his tool Morgenthau, 
who as Secretary of the Treasury was respon- 
sible for the gold regulations that followed. 

That was the initial lawless act in the 
conspiracy against gold mining and against 
our privately owned gold. 

We do not condone the seizure of gold 
from the public, or the denial of the rights 
of citizens to possess gold (through pro- 
visions in the gold regulations) but these 
are another class of offenses against all 
citizens and must not be confused with our 
basic ownership of gold under our grants 
of title from the Government. 

All gold mines contain gold in its natural 
state, always alloyed with silyer and usually 
in a rock or vein formation and intermingled 
with other metals or minerals. Some gold 
may be mined in its natural state, as with 
placer gold, but usually it must be processed 
to insure its recovery, avoid losses, and to 
put it into marketable form. 

The mandatory requirements that a pro- 
ducer must secure a Treasury license before 
he can smelt and prepare his gold for sale, 
plus the requirement that it must be sold at 
the Treasury price to a licensed buyer or 
dealer. or to the mint, plus the denial of 
the rights of citizens to hold or acquire 
processed gold in the form of bars or bullion, 
under penalty of prosecution and confisca- 
tion, constitute a series of unlawful assaults 
on the property rights of citizens, directed 
against both buyer and seller, exactly as has 
been done under Soviet rule. 

It is clearly a violation of the gold pro- 
ducer's property rights guaranteed under the 
fifth amendment. 

These things were the product of Morgen- 
thau and his advisers. 

When the Government was sued because 
of their abrogations of contracts and bonds 
calling for payments in gold they were only 
upheld by a slender margin under a tortured 
Supreme Court decision which held in effect 
that even with the constitutional power of 
Congress to fix the value of money, their 
paper dollars for gold dollars could only be 
used because the plaintiffs failed to allege 
or prove damage through loss in purchasing 
power. 

PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLARS 


But the principle was established that the 
purchasing power of dollars controls the 
power of Government actions as to contracts, 
or property, or where the value of a payment 
was substituted for another form or value 
of payment. 

Excerpts from the minority dissenting 
opinions of the Court were really prophetic. 
Mr. Justice McReynolds said: 

“Congress really has inaugurated a plan 
primarily designed to destroy private obli- 
gations, repudiate national debts and drive 
into the Treasury all gold within the country 
in exchange for inconvertible promises to pay, 
of much less value. 

“The power to issue bills and ‘regulate 
values’ of coin cannot be so enlarged as to 
authorize arbitrary action, whose tmmediate 

and n effect Is destruction 
of individual rights. As this Court has said 
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a ‘power to regulate is not a power to destroy.” 
The fifth amendment limits all Government 
powers. ' 

“Congress has power to coin money but 
this cannot be exercised without the posses- 
sion of metal. Can Congress authorize ap- 
propriation without compensation of the 
necessary gold—of course not, “The limita- 
tions prescribed by the Constitution restrict 
the exercise of all power.” 

These things which were abhorrent to the 
Court have since become common practice 
in the enforcement of Treasury regulations 
against gold producers. 

This was another step In the conspiracy. 
Throughout the years these regulations have 
stood as a record of shame. They have not 
even been changed under the present admin- 
istration which still follows the program out- 
lined by the clique who have controlied the 
Treasury through the past 20 years. 

TREASURY MONOPOLY OF GOLD 


Under their regulations the Treasury has 
established a monopoly of gold, refusing to 
sell it to the public or to permit the public 
to hold it and delegating to ttself, and 
to its licensed dealers the sole right to supply 
gold to commercial users. These sales of 
gold in the United States during the past 
12 years have been $275. million greater 
than the entire gold production of the United 
States for the same period. Not an ounce 
of gold mined in the United States has 
reached the so-called monetary stocks of the 
Treasury, the protection of which was pur- 
portedly the original purpose of issuing the 
regulations, 

We are told that the Treasury is operating 
on a gold bullion standard, that it Is pre- 
pared at all times to buy and sell gold at 
$35 an ounce to foreign governments or 
holders of dollars. 

Apparently the only pratical effect of this 
standard is to fix a standard foreign sales 
price at $35, just as the standard price to 
industry in this country is 635. 

Although only a trustee for the gold, of 
which our citizens and taxpayers are the 
equitable owners, it having been bought 
with their doliars, these sales abroad, and 
here, have been continuously conducted for 
merely the specified number of dollars, com- 
pictely Ignoring the fact that their present 
buying power or value is admitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the President, 
to be only 50 cents or less. 

Our citizens’ gold is therefore being sold 
at no more then the equivalent of $17.50 an 
ounce, and it is not being replenished. 

During the first few years of the regula- 
tions their illegality was not very apparent, 
purchasing power of dollars remained fairly 
stable. 

‘Then came the next step in the conspiracy. 
Acting together, the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve began to produce tidal waves of dol- 
lars, the buying power of dollars was steadily 
forced down, operating costs of business and 
Government went up. 

Who were the hidden leaders of this con- 
spiracy? How had they gained their power? 
Why did Government departments cooperate 
with them and take orders from them? 

ACTORS IN THE CONSPIRACY 


During November and December 1953, the 
press, radio, and television brought us devas- 
tating evidence of the existence of Com- 
munist spies and Soviet agents occupying 
positions of great power and prestige 
throughout many departments of our Gov- 
ernment. They had been there for many 
years and apparently some were still there. 

These people had not been merely toler- 
ated, they were shielded and by 
some of the highest officers in the past 
administration. 

The evidence so far chiefly concerns the 


existence of these Soviet agents, Very little- 


has been said about the damage they did. 
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Let us consider the key figure of the re- 
cent disclosures, Harry Dexter White. 

There is enough evidence already on tne 
record to show that he was the organi 
and guiding force of the Treasury, and that 
his power expanded from there into ts 
tically all the fiscal and finance departmen 
of the Government during the greater ad- 
of both the Roosevelt and Truman 
ministrations. 

He was surrounded by willing helperi 
many of his own choosing and others W 
were willing to support his policies, d- 

With the operations of this clique exten 
ing into the Federal Reserve, a totalitaria? 
line of thought and practice began a delivers 
ate program of inflation, putting billions e 
excess dollars into circulation, reducing a 
purchasing power of dollars, and thus 
bing our citizens of large parts of thelr se 
ings, insurances, pensions, and Incomes- & 

In an interview published In U. 8. New? g. 
World Report of December 4, 1953, Mr. eh 
Randolph Burgess speaks on these act pg 
answering an interviewer's question as eral 
what was meant by releasing the Fed 
Reserve: peld 

“T mean the previous administration us 
the Federal Reserve System captive un 
couple of years ago. Now, why the ye 
Reserve System allowed itself to be a care 
of the Treasury is another question- pet 
they used the Federal Reserve Systera ipad 
the prices of Government securities icles 
of doing their statutory duty of influe 
the volume of money in the public in a 

“It added to the money supply. the 
Senator Dovorss said in a speech © in- 
Senate, that was the policy which bad cas 
couraged inflation and cost the 

ople billions of dollars.“ 
erde conspiracy was now rolling along ie 
der high pressure. The effrontery Asten, 
acts was shown when White, as en- 
Secretary of the Treasury supplied onan 
grayed money plates and quantities of print 
and ink to the Soviets so they could ſthef 
our currency in spurious millions which © jp 
circulated in bales through Soviet trooPt is 
Germany where hundreds of millions of our 
phony currency had to be redeemed DY 
Treasury. 

EXPANDING CONSPIRACY AGAINST 00 mio 

In the early part of the drive on aw 
ing there was a great propaganda dri wert 
discredit gold, The Soviets and Hitler 
buddies at that time, and their agen’ nt 
who were expanding their organization sojos 
Government and private financial ent 
manipulated these sources to promote de 
that gold was to lose its value and all igs 
was to be done with barter, Gold mining i to 
a waste of time and energy, people ours 
turn their attention to something user nas 

The effect of this poisonous propaga gs 
was deadly. Financing for gold mines pro- 
stopped dead in its tracks and som” 
ducing mines began to plan curtallmen nete 

Then the party line changed, the Sglalle 
and Hitler ended their honeymoon and * of 
was ready to move in with expanded pl 
control of our Government. 

The drive against gold mining 
more definite. Regulations, restrict 
low priorities became the order of +b 
in shutting down on our supplies. W! 
limited price on gold we could not 
with rapidly mounting demands 
and production became difficult. 

Then we were in the war and the SET ye? 
the limit. Our pal “good old Joe” was 
the keys to all the front doors, he 4 
had most of the back doors open 914 
loading out everything his agents 
hands on. dest” 

But gold mining was now to get its © out 
blow. Calling on their network throug, 
Government departments the conspi pat 
came up with phony statistics showing we 


a 


ee 
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gold mining was unessentlal, that if 
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Close 


leased 2 thousands ot men would be re- 
equipme mine necessary metals and the 
— eee supplies used by the gold 
of ud be shifted to national defense. 
Ora finally produced the notorious 
closeg der 1208 and the gold mines were 
Sustry as we know, ours was the only in- 
in th ealt with in this drastic way. 
Teards ye days the conspirators and thelr 
tificätion ere blanketed under secrecy clas- 
Were ay ai The full powers of government 
as 0 able to shield them from inquiries 
necessity or honesty of their acts. 
patune report of last year, Inter- 
we prersion in Government Depart- 
5 find a number of names of per- 
Separtments who were active in 
Bold mines. We note one example. 
948 exhibits introduced in the henr- 
5-46 on the bill H. R. 4393 intro- 
ngressman CLAR ENGLE in an at- 
Eet some returns from the Govern- 
the losses of gold mines through 
nee closing, was a formerly secret 
ten by Milo Perkins, Executive Di- 
19, 184 f on 
were 1 ¢ 


FERRE 
f HHE 


omic Defense Board, December 
almost a year before gold mines 
“In 8 Where he sald: 
Bolg., ing solely with the question of 
ane equipment there is danger of 
long-term opportunity both to solve the 
to Maximise pees of the gold problem and 
pertunfty r Baga war effort. Such an 
an, now. The United States 
Tiveq fron ould use the power that is de- 
the Yellow being practically the sole buyer of 
kram of 2 Metal in order to initiate a pro- 
Bucs al reduction in gold produc- 
Maximizar Program would contribute to 
tion of the joint war effort and 
same time would facilitate a solu- 
Postwar gold problem * * it is 
* that a reduction in gold 
should be envisaged for the postwar 


note that these actions planned 
mining were admittedly sought 
War years. y 
8 secret but now declassified 
Close and that as the gold mines here 
-minin the Soviets were supplied with 
niche equipment and materials under 
treater Priorities, throughout the war, 
uned by an Wantity than would have been 
R United States gold mines. 


£ 


Hie 


7 
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AS BUILDING A COMMUNIST APPARATUS 


After 
Retery, “BaNizing the Treasury and Federal 


e 
Alger oat his purposes, White worked with 
kates ang 7 the Soviet and Polish dele- 
a Td Maynard Keynes from Eng- 
ame the architects, with White 
» and they launched the Interna- 
in d. presumably to accom- 
Teality unge of various currencies, but 
Treasury ted 5 to sluice away from our 
p ney exchan 
e ge is further from accom- 
The World u in than when the Fund started. 
they All a in a greater monetary mess, but 
mulation Ahin on one objective, the accu- 
fan buy s dollar balances with which they 
through the, Bold, while nations struggle 
Molen Ticacies of nearly 3,000 clear- 


3 Federal Reserve, and 
Wer, er the guidance of White 
T effect an active Communist ap- 
Pe by bung a basic principle pro- 
Tturn th Karl Marx, “the surest way to 
Kurreney Aue Social order is to debauch the 


Thro 
late Seren the Monetary Fund we were led 
Bo the 125 8 that there should be no change 
Tuna Act) 

Wa werber 


Be or without agreement with 


bar fold apta, We must still continue to 
dad udn Pri the world on demand, at the 
ang r bold charted by our degraded dol- 
Magy PUt the u fulidress debate in Congress 
to sto World on notice of any plan we 
P these suicidal drains on our 


e for gold without congres-- 
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national gold reserves. Later, we will dis- 
cover how we have been trapped by this de- 
vice. With such notice nations throughout 
the world can immediately act to withdraw 
their gold with the dollar reserves they hold. 
Our gold reserve is then gone and cannot be 
replaced. 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

While the conspirators were working we 
were living under a barrage of propaganda 
from Government and outside sources, much 
of this coming from economists, professors, 
and financial advisers, to change our way of 
thinking and our habits of living. In light 
of recent revelations we now see a varitable 
rouges gallery of those who stand unmasked, 
but who formerly posed as authorities and 
wielded remarkable powers. 

We can trace much of their propaganda to 
straight Communist doctrine. 

“The right to work” is a phrase put for- 
ward by Engles in 1893. 

“Race, color or creed," comes directly from 
the Manifesto of the First Communist Inter- 
national, dated 1864. 

“We owe it to ourselves,” was advanced as 
“The modern doctrine that a nation be- 
comes richer the more deeply it is in debt,“ 
by Karl Marx in 1867. 

“A quart of milk a day,” was the formula 
proposed by Lenin in 1917. 

How often have we been told through their 
brainwashing that "to raise the price of gold 
would devalue the dollar,” or that it would 
be “inflationary,” or that “the only ones 
who want a higher gold price are the 
miners," so that they can “increase their 
profits.” And we are constantly being told 
of the iniquity of citizens who would 
“hoard” gold. 

Much of these latter type of statements 
appear in the literature circulated by sev- 
eral propaganda outfits who represent them- 
selves as working for a return to the gold 
standard and to restore the rights of citi- 
zens to convert their currency into gold, at 
the ratio of the present $35 price. 

Apparently the two principal groups of 
these people are The Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy and The 
Gold Standard League, but we have learned 
that many high sounding names have been 
used to mask very low objectives. 

The economists’ committee lists a num- 
ber of names of members largeiy those of 
professors, economists and others who ap- 
proach subjects on a basis of theory and 
in many instances refuse to admit that the 
facts of life have a way of refusing to fol- 
low their theories. 

Their spokesman is Dr. Walter E. Spahr 
who argues that a standard can only be 
maintained through a fixed price of gold, 
that it cannot be changed and must con- 
tinue indefinitely. His arguments are not 
only unconvincing but they are self defent- 
ing. If gold ts always to be valued on a 
theoretical price association with dollars 
and dollars continue to lose their purchas- 
ing power, which is the only value they 
have, it is cértainly clear that gold and its 
value will be dragged down by dollars. When 
the value of a dollar reaches a purchasing 
power of 1 cent or of zero, that would like- 
wise be the value of gold, if we follow Dr. 
Spahr and his theory to the bitter end. 

For years he has been complaining of the 
loss of value, or purchasing power of dollars, 
having quoted them at various points on 
their downward path to lows of about 30 
cents to 35 cents. On these calculations I 
agree with him, he is more nearly correct 
than either the President or the Secretary 
of the Treasury, both of whom have repest- 
edly referred to our 50-cent dollar. 

However, there is no need here in deter- 
mining the exact ratio or percentage of loss 
through the devaluation of our dollar which 
has been the result of the conspiracy. We 
can determine that if gold is to be forever 
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tied at a fixed rate to the plunging dollar, 
they would both lose their values together. 

There would thus be no point in con- 
vertibility. 

Through their activities these people have 
evidently influenced the introduction of sev- 
eral bills in Congress for a return to the 
gold standard and for conversion of dollars 
to gold at the $35 ratio. I have discussed 
these bills with the various Congressmen 
who have introduced them but find that 
they have no factual or practical knowledge 
of the subject on which they are seeking 
legislation. 

The main argument of the Congressmen 
and the spokesman for the economists’ com- 
mittee is, that there is plenty of gold. 

There is definite proof to the contrary. 

CONVERSION TO GOLD AT $35 IMPOSSIBLE 

A letter dated May 4, 1949, signed by 
Wiliam McC Martin, Jr., Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, was filed in the records of a 
congressional hearing where Dr. Spahr and 
some of his committee members had testi- 
fied in favor of their $35 conversion plan. 
This letter puts the official seal of doom on 
such theories of convertibility. We quote 
& paragraph: 

“Even our $24 billion of gold holdings 
would be completely inadequate to meet a 
serious run on gold from the $27 billion of 
United States currency in circulation, over 
$140 billion of bank deposits, and scores of 
billions of dollars of Government securities, 
not to mention other relatively liquid assets. 
Conversion of around 5 or 6 percent of these 
Government and bank obligations would be 
enough to bring the Federal Reserve banks 
below their legal minimum gold reserve." 

That letter was written nearly 5 years ago 
when gold stocks of the United States were 
far larger than they are today, when the 
present gigantic mortgage of foreign-dollar 
holdings was not overhanging them, as it is 
today, and when the potential domestic de- 
mand for gold was many billions of dollars 
less than it is today. 

THIRTY-FIVE-~DOLLAR GOLD CULT IN ACTION 

Nevertheless we find these people who seem 
to comprise a $35 gold cult still spreading 
their false propaganda that there is plenty 
of gold, still fighting fanatically against any 
increase in the gold price, to compensate for 
the admitted dollar depreciation, and thus 
to increase the gold stock against conversion 
demands. 

We also find them viciously attacking gold 
producers and mine owners, the few survivors 
out of an industry which has been more than 
90 percent destroyed, with dishonest and con- 
temptible misrepresentations and slanderous 
criticism, when producers out of their expert 
knowledge try to present the facts concern- 
ing gold, to responsible Government depart- 
ments or to the general public. 

The so-called gold standard which the 
Economists’ Committee and its Junior depart- 
ment, the Gold Standard League advocate ts 
nothing but an extension of the present dis- 
astrous Treasury gold-sales policy, to do- 
mestic as well as foreign purchasers. The 
only beneficiaries would be those few who 
were in the front of the line when the Trens- 
ury doors were opened. 

What tbey are really proposing is merely a 
dollar standard, a standard price. Adoption 
of their formula would bring swift financial 
ruin to the United States, even if there was 
a gold supply. 

The historic function of gold is that of a 
refuge in times of stress. When currency and 
other valties crash gold is the one substance 
known to man which is universally ac- 
ceptable. 

It can likewise be a refuge, in the hands of 
citizens, to rebuke excesses of a profligate 
government, 

But if gold is to serve humanity as a refuge, 
it must be free. Its price must be deter- 
mined as the choice of the people, not by the 
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edict of dictatorships, or political expediency, 
or by theories of economists. 

When it is tied by law to a certain number 
of dollars its function is destroyed. It merely 
becomes the casualty of a managed currency. 

This is such a simple and elemental princi- 
ple that those who ignore it, whether in or 
out of government, now become suspect. 


RESULTS FROM TREASURY'S GOLD MONOPOLY 


Let us face some facts, developed and laid 
on the board of realities, as an engineer must 
view his problems. 

For 20 years our taxpayers have been de- 
ceived and imposed on by Government 
departments and banking and investment 
advisory staffs who have told them that their 
dollars were safe because of the national gold 
stocks, 

The extent and availability of national gold 
stocks have been unfairly reported to us and 
calculations of existing obligations against 
them have been suppressed. 

The September 14, 1953, issue of Barron's 
carried a courageous leading editorial from 
which I will quote: 

“Far from being a citadel of impregnable 
liquidity. the United States is in the position 
of a banker who is nearing the end of his free 
and usable reserves. It is past time, we 
think, that this major economic truth be 
recognized. * the United States gold 
stock has been reduced to about $22 billion. 

“This appears more than ample until one 
looks at the Habilities against it * » it 
mow takes some $12 billion in gold to serve 
as a minimum legal cover for Federal Reserve 
notes and Federal Reserve deposits 
foreign balances here—say $7 billion worth— 
could be translated into gold on demand. 

“Hence the bulk of United States gold is 
definitely mortgaged and the free supply 
amounts to perhaps no more than $3 to $4 
billion.” 

Those calculations were made on the basis 
of the Federal Reserve figures for 1952. A 
year later and as a result of expansion in 
money supply the legal coverage in gold 
would have to be enlarged and from infor- 
mation given to me in one of the Federal 
Reserve banks about 2 weeks ago the foreign 
balances which could be translated into gold 
on demand have increased to about $12%4 
billion, which would indicate that the legal 
coverage on notes and deposits plus the for- 
eign demand for gold could not both be met. 
Instead of a free supply of gold there ap- 
pears to be a shortage of some $2 billion. 

Government and other propagandists re- 
peatedly represent the Treasury as being the 
largest purchaser of gold in the world but 
a recent dispatch from Washington revealed 
that during 1953 it had sold more than $1 
billion of gold and purchased none. 

The monthly letter of the National City 
Bank, of New York, is widely circulated and 
quoted and the public has been led to be- 
lieve that it Is realiable. In the issue for 
October 1953 the following appears: 

“Gold and dollar resources of nations 
abroad, recently accumulating at a rate ex- 
ceeding $2 billion a year, now equal the 
United States gold stock of $22 billion.” 

Nothing is said as to the mortgage poten- 
tlality of the foreign balances which are the 
practical equivalents of outstanding checks 
against the Treasury gold account. 

It would seem that the same degree of 
integrity in preparing statements intended 
to influence credit or investment shou!d be 
required of a bank, as of any other business. 

It would also seem that if foreign balances 
were settled the gold position abroad would 
be about 834 billion and that of the Treas- 
ury would be less than $10 billion. 

When Roosevelt abandoned the gold stand- 
ard in 1933 for the stated reason that we 
were short of gold, we had about §7 billion 
(if we translate the number of ounces held 
then into the $35 price of today). We are 
dangerously close to being right back at the 
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starting point. Prectically all of our vast 
additional gold stocks have been wasted. 

‘The world is desperately short of gold and 
will remain so for years to cOme. Produc- 
tion of new gold supplies cannot keep pace 
with oncoming demands from increases of 
populations and improved living conditions 
and credit demands from formerly backward 
nations, 

Other nations already have higher gold 
prices than ours, in terms of their own de- 
valued currencies. 

We too have devalued our dollars, a fact 
freely admitted during the past year by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and many other administration spokesmen 
who speak of the worth of the dollar, or its 
value, or its purchasing power. 

But in the past twenty years the Treasury 
has chosen to dissipate its gold stock to 
maintain a fictitious and false value for dol- 
lars which it is now admitted they do not 
possess. 

There is no way of quickly expanding gold 
reserves except through a substantial in- 
crease in its price. 

Although gold producers, as an industry, 
in the United States have been more than 90 
percent destroyed we still have the gold in 
the ground, Given the necessary incentive 
of an honest gold price reflecting its scarcity 
and value, capital would flow toward gold 
production, mines could be reopened and 
expanded into large modern enterprises, thus 
furnishing the backbone for future safety 
for all our citizens through a sound Ameri- 
can monetary program, built back by a Con- 
gress which once again asserts its duty to 
control money. 

We have considered the group of gold- 
standard bills in Congress and the absurdity 
of their aspirations to convert dollars into 
gold on demand, at the present ratio of $35, 
is made clearly by the facts we have just set 
forth. 

But there is another gold-standard bill, 
and though at first glance it would appear 
as just one more of the impractical dreams 


promoted by the economists, there is an Im- 


portant difference. 

This was introduced at the close of the last 
session by Senator Srrtes Brinces, with a 
companion bill in the House by Congressman 
REES, 

Senator Ermors made a statement from 
the Senate floor, some of which I quote: 

“At this time foreign interests have the 
right to convert their dollars into gold, and 
I feel very strongly that the American people 
should have the same opportunity and right. 

“Although it is impractical to take this 
step at this time, it is not only practical but 
our moral duty to make a beginning 
we can start the study and pian the hearings 
that must precede the actual fulfillment.” 

Then speaking of the national policy for 
the past years, he said: 

“As we know, one result of this policy is 
that the United States dollar is now worth 50 
cents, compared with its 1935-39 value. The 
cause has been attributed to high prices. 
High prices have been attributed to high 
wages. High wages have been attributed to 
high cost of living. But the high cost of 
living consists of high prices; so we wind up 
exactly where we started without getting 
nearer to the truth. 

“The answer lies in the question, "What is 
a price?’ A price is the amount a customer 
is willing to give up for something. 

"e © è Money and taxes, when discussed 
at stratospheric levels, can be beyond the 
comprehension of almost everyone but a 
handful of specialists; but when discussed at 
a practical level, any high-school student can 
understand the basic principles, 

"e * am convinced that public inter- 
est in these matters can be crystallized 
around the issue of gold and sound money.” 

Senator Baiwces thus sets his bill apart 
from the pattern followed by others, He 
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proposes that it shall present in its nearing 
the opportunity for study, to determine ef 
facts, and he recognizes that a questio ga 
price can only be determined in conn give 
with the present purchasing power or V 

of dollars. the 

This refiects a refreshing approach to watt 
subject through hope for some mon? 
statesmanship. ap’ 

When the results of such a study are f, 
plied to the price of gold we should have 
better future ahead for all of our peopl: ost 

During forthcoming hearings for to 
bills there is opportunity for Congres ey 
expose the un-American principles of vo- 
managers, to cut loose from the mum 
jumbo of economists and professors, to “is 
velop the actual facts regarding gold and . 
present and future availability, and art 
plore for and root out those of the janb 
Dexter White clique. and way of think), 
who are still in positions of power and 
fluence. it 

While these matters are being developed e, 
would be helpful if the following SUS 5. 
tions, placed into form of bills could 
speedily enacted. f the 

First. A bill pledging the intention © and 
United States to return to the minting 4 
use of gold coins or tokens of value oe 
make these convertible for United 8 ver- 
currency. That the time for such cone 
sion shall be when Congress shall deter 
that the Treasury has sufficient gold of 

Second. A bill reasserting the rights 
all citizens of the United States to buy jan“ 
and possess gold, in any form and any f 4. 
tity, basing this on their inalienable cons 
tutional property rights. 

Third. A bill prohibiting the Treas 
from selling gold to industry and the coy 
and prohibiting them from selling 
Treasury gold stock or holding they ott! 
control, in any free market in this cou . 
for the purpose ot depressing such ™ 
and thereby lessening the value of gol 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV™ 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 15 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Spes 
by unanimous consent, I am exter the 
my remarks to include the address ‘pene 
Honorable Martin H, Kennelly, yal 
cratic mayor of Chicago, at the ann, the 
meeting on February 2, 1954, 

State Street council. Mayor Ken 538 
states that the flight from the cit¥ 480 
been definitely ended and that Cb! 

is on the road to her greatest destiny ge 

Chicago is completing the most cs V 
prehensive program of public wO ite’ 
the history of American municip? | of 
Beginning with the first electio aint 
Mayor Kennelly in 1947 and exten eat 
for the next 2 years, a period of 10 Chi- 
the investment of public funds 25600 a 
cago public improvements will tont js 
billion dollars, The accomplishme clic 
the more remarkable because of th 
mate of integrity that everywhere yal 
obtained, resulting in a billion- ony 
program of expenditures without ande 
quarter the slightest whisper of SC% pst 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, oad 
Mayor Kennelly’s address will be 


om 2PProving interest, especially by 
Chicag as nes whose assistance we from 
in our 70 Steatly appreciated this week 
diye Asht for the Lake Michigan water- 
Mensur bil. In the debate on that 
Chica I stated that what is good for 
hean is good for the Nation. It is 
zh to haye this opportunity of 
and ES how wholesome is the example 
Ow 
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y t the city’s development. Your or- 
has furnished distinguished lead- 
tative thinking, and positive action, 
y in the service of State Street, but 
broader basis of general civic planning 
adeavor. 
or your member firms recently cele- 
ir 100th anniversaries. State 
forward to a new century of 
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of your members, John T. Pirie, Jr., 
Well said, “The last 100 years have 
a preparation for tomorrow.” 
tizen is proud of the world-famous 
The soaring skyline of downtown 18 
Politan *Pted symbol of Chicago's metro- 
The Character. 
concentration of capital investment In 
Tor © compels official concern 
of this district. This great 
Teve area is a major source of tax 
Accordi that support the local government. 
do an Bly, I have always been committed 
ntron ve interest in the problems which 
entire nial ise Street Council and the 
area. 
of We der, in asking me to discuss the state 
Gepeng ty, you recognize, as I do, the inter- 
that p aCe of the congress of communities 
make up Chicago. 
to talk with you about four 
actors which I think have real 
you and to the city as a whole. 
Of these is the accessibility of the 
ces of the downtown area to the 
f this community. By that I mean 
the great retail and business estab- 
55 downtown area as a source 
n 
a million to more than three-quarters 
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People. 
Second point has to do with the areas 
Jour customers live, which means, 
the city of Chicago. For what goes 
and the satisfaction which this city 
People as a place in which to work 
a key to the welfare of the down- 
as well as to the welfare of the 
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t to talk with you about the 
d the tone of local government, 
T in acknowledgment of the chal- 
down by Mr. Pirie, I'd like to tell 
big are preparing for tomorrow. It 
Problem—and I know it will interest 
tly to hear about it. 
LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 
1947 when I became mayor, the 
trap? access to the downtown area and 
Yroughon Circulation of the population 
t the city were clearly recognized. 
action as needed was a program of positive 
immo.. There were two fields In which these 
Uon ute had to be made—public trans- 
and private transportation. 
8 the public transit system had 
mh State of physical deterioration and 
ptcy. 
less than 7 years, under Chairman Ralph 
and his associates, the Chicago Tran- 
‘Ority has accomplished an equip- 
service modernization job that 18 
ed in any similar period in the city's 
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history. It is outstanding in the Nation's 
transit industry. 

Unification of the major local transit sery- 
ices—a 50-year objective has been achieved. 

The CTA has already expended 890 million 
for betterments and new equipment, cover- 
ing more than 3,000 buses and cars. De- 
liveries of 400 new buses and 250 rapid 
transit cars—to go into service before the 
end of summer—will bring surface equip- 
ment modernization to more than 80 percent 
of completion, Rapid transit modernization 
will reach 75 percent of completion, 

In addition to the modernization of equip- 
ment by the CTA, the city is now construct- 
ing its third subway. When the west side 
subway is completed, the city will have in- 
yested $100 million m modern rapid transit 
subways, nearly matching the total CTA 
program. 

The city has no more vital resources than 
its public transportation system. It holds 
a vast potential for the full development of 
our local economy. What the circulatory 
eystem is to the body, the transit utillty— 
streetcars, subways, buses, elevated and 
suburban service lines—is to the municipal- 
ity. 

GREAT SUPERHIGHWAY SYSTEM 


The improvement has been equally dra- 
matic in facilitating the movement of pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles, passenger and 
commercial, 

Here is a condensation of what has been 
done and is being done to provide freer ac- 
cess for motorized vehicles: 

Congress Street superhighway, which com- 
pares in magnitude and importance with 
the lakefront development, is being pushed 
toward completion; the median strip of Con- 
gress Street will carry the west side subway 
beyond the west city limits; the land is being 
acquired and demolition has been started 
for the northwest expressway; the north 
Outer Drive bottleneck at Foster Avenue has 
been broken, and this roadway will be carried 
on to Hollywood Avenue; plans are being 
perfected for the south and southwest ex- 
preseways; substantial progress is being made 
on the construction of the relocated south 
Outer Drive roadway; the Wacker Drive ex- 
tension to link up with Congress Street is 
well along; the Randolph Street Improve- 
ment has been completed; we have expended 
more than $20 million in the past 7 years for 
bridges, viaducts, and underpasses, and will 
spend about $8,500,000 for further improve- 
ments of this kind this year; an extensive 
system of one-way streets is being estab- 
lished throughout the city; the police traffic 
bureau and our traffic engineering bureau 
have been reorganized. ; 

PARKING PROGRAM A PATTERN 


Chicago has the most intelligently planned 
parking program in the United States. At 
least we have been so informed by all who 
have studied the situation. Tour city has 
embarked upon a comprehensive traffic-con- 
trol system which is being implemented by 
the construction of $50 million in off-street 
parking facilities, and the installation of 
27.000 parking meters, This program will 
provide 9 structures in the céntral area, ac- 
commodating 7,000 cars. In addition, the 
Chicago Park District this year will com- 
plete its Michigan Avenue underground 
garage, housing 2,400 cars. In contempla- 
tion also are parking facilities in 7 outlying 
business communities. This number will 
be increased as the program is developed, 

The parking phases of this program are 
entirely self-iquidating. 

In this connection, I want to acknowledge 
the city’s debt to the State Street Council 
and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
& Industry whose contributions of an orig- 
inal parking survey at a cost of some $60,000 
led to the development of our parking plan. 

Chicago's streets are now better marked, 
better lighted and better paved than ever 
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before In our history. The elimination of 
streetcar tracks alone has greatly speeded up 
Chicago's trafic. 

NATION'S AIR CENTER 


We cannot leave the subject of access 
without mention of the important work to 
assure Chicago’s continued position as the 
Nation's air center. Not only have we im- 
proved terminal facilities and every phase of 
the operation of Midway—the world's busiest 
airport—but by fall, O'Hare Field will be 
ready for the first stage of commercial opera- 
tion. 

As an example of the magnitude of O Hare 
Field, it is 10 times larger in area than 
Midway. 

Our unique lakefront airport, Meigs Field, 
is increasingly used as an access facility and 
is now benefiting from control-tower opera- 
tions only recently installed. 

It is significant to observe that of all the 
people who travel by air in the United States, 
25 percent, or more than 7 million, used Mid- 
way Field last year. 

SOUND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Turning our attention now to the second 
point of my remarks here today—the city 
as a place in which to work and live—we are 
all agreed, I am sure, that a sound educa- 
tional system is a must in the building of 
a sound municipality. I have said repeat- 
edly that you can't have a great city with- 
out a great school system. 

In 1947, the schools were in danger of 
losing their accredited rating. Here, too, a 
program of positive action was vitally needed. 
In the first week I was mayor, we tackled 
the school problem. One suggestion to put 
our schools on the road to stability proposed 
to put the business functions of the schools 
under the superintendent. A bill to accom- 
Plish this forward step was dying in the 
General Assembly. We revived It with the 
help of the members of the legislature, edu- 
cators, parent-teacher groups, business and 
labor leaders, and others, and it is now the 
law. 

Among a number of other steps, it enabled 
us to bring to Chicago a superintendent of 
schools an educator of the prominence of 
Dr. Herold Hunt, It is also among the rea- 
sons Dr. Benjamin C. Willis recently accepted 
the position. Dr. Willis is one of the coun- 
try's outstanding school administrators. 

In leaving Chicago to accept a post at 
Harvard University, Dr. Hunt said that in 
his entire association here, he was never sub- 
jected to political pressure. This statement 
has real meaning for all of the people of 
Chicago. It is assurance to parents that the 
system is fulfilling its purpose without in- 
terference. Not only this—such a system 
both holds and attracts a family population 
which has confidence in the high quality of 
the city’s schools. 

With William B. Traynor as president, the 
board of education ts composed of citizens of 
exceptfonal ability and standing. They are 
now pushing forward a $50 million construc- 
tion and reconstruction program to meet 
present enrollment requirements. Of course, 
this program must- be expanded for the 
future. 

Public health and safety is another area 
of intense citizen interest. 


DRASTIC CRIME REDUCTION 
During the last 7 years, we have stream- 
Hned and reorganized the police department, 
to make more efficient use of available man- 


power. 
We have greatly increased mobility 
through the purchase of substantial 


amounts of motorized equipment. 

With the advice and counsel of the FBI, 
the bureau of identification and the records 
system has been overhauled; through the 
highly effective work of the labor detail the 
incidence of labor disorders is the lowest of 
any industrial city in the county; by the 
alert action of the cartage detail, the opera- 
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tions of hijackers have been greatly reduced. 
Our labor-management relations are among 
the best in the country. 

Our aim ts a thoroughly professional police 
arm, based on a sound merit system. This 
means original hiring on merit, promotions 
for merit, and assignment for merit. A good 
many of the top department officials are FBI- 
trained, and we have expanded our own in- 
training school to raise the level of educa- 
tional qualification in the service. 

On this subject of public safety, no single 
factor ls more important than the strict en- 
forcement of traffic rules, When there were 
524,740 cars on the road in 1946, there were 
478 traffic fatalities in the city. Last year, 
when there were 845,064 vehicles registered, 
we had 432 deaths. 

Our program is positively paying off in 
terms of lives saved, injuries averted, and 
property damage avoided. 

` In view of all of this action, it Is signifi- 
cant that the last figures made public by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation show 
that crime has been substantially reduced 
in Chicago in the face of an increase for the 
rest of the country. 

The same general principles have been 

applied in the fire department. More than 
175 new pieces of major fire-fighting equip- 
ment, including 2 new fireboats, will have 
been put into service by May of this year. 
Apparatus that had been in use for 50 years 
or more has been replaced by modern equip- 
ment which gives better protection to the 
homes and businesses of our people. 
Since 1947, policemen's and firemen’s sala- 
ries have been increased by 47.2 percent— 
from $3.210 to $4,725.. Still we do not lead 
the field among the large cities and that 
should be our objective. 


HEALTHIEST OF BIG CITIES 


Chicago continues to be one of the healthi- 
est big cities in the world. Our position as 
å world medical center is stronger each year. 
All together, our hospital and research facili- 
ties In the field of medicine bulk up to one 
of the city's greatest assets. I urge that 
each of you take the time to see for your- 
self the West Side Medical Center. And if 
you want to go a little further, drop in at 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
where, under Dr. Irons and his associates, we 
are operating one of the best municipally 
controlled institutions of its kind in the 
country. You will remember when it didn't 
have this fine reputation. 

Of course, there are many elements con- 
tributory to good public health that are 
unseen and unheralded. For example, our 
sewer-construction program has accounted 
for more installations in the past 7 years 
than had been built for 20 years previously. 

We are working toward 100 percent filtra- 
tion of the city’s water supply. Through 
reorganization of the sanitation department 
of the city, we have stepped up the schedules 
of refuse collection to the best level of per- 
formance in years. 


BIG GAINS IN HOUSING 


In our effort to maintain and increase the 
desirability of Chicago as a piace to live, 
nothing is more important than housing in 
all of its broad aspects. 

Here the situation in which we found 
ourselves had been accumulating for the past 
50 years. 

Both in public and in private housing, and 
in redevelopment, substantial gains have 
been made. Last year, for instance, the vol- 
ume of housing construction in the city of 
Chicago was up 9.2 percent, whéreas the 
volume for the Nation as a whole decreased 
by 2.2 percent. 

Since 1947 there have been established the 
land-clearance commission, the Chicago 
Dwellings Association, and the neighborhood 
conservation commission, all of which are 
working in the field of private-housing de- 
velopment, 
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Within the last year, we have reestablished 
under new law the neighborhood redevelop- 
ment commission and have set up the im- 
portant community conservation board. We 
have fortified the building department by 
obtaining an additional million dollars of 
revenue, all of which was added to its ap- 
propriationa to make for more effective 
operation, 

There is no development in the country to 
compare with our redevelopment project 
No. 1, known as Lake Meadows and being 
built by the New York Life Insurance Co. 
Almost across South Parkway from this 
development is redevelopment project No. 
6. This 22 blighted block site will be 
cleared and improved by private builders 
during the next 10 years. 

The Michael Reese Hospital project, also 
on the south side, will clear another 14 
slum blocks and permit the building of a 
1,000 apartments, as well as several new 
medical buildings, 

In public housing, 3,365 units have been 
constructed in the past 7 years, and during 
the current year, 1,511 will be added to this 
totaL 


The Chicago Plan Commission has been 
revitalized and under Chairman William 
Spencer is more prominent in the scheme of 
things today than it has been in many years. 
The plan commission is our idea factory. 
Without the vision that foresees opportuni- 
ties to be capitalized, there can be no in- 
telligent planning. 

The Chicago Park District, under the lead- 
ership of President James H. Gately, and 
members of the board, continues to expand 
and improve its already world-renowned 
facilities for recreation of all kinds. 


MAKING CLIMATE OF INTEGRITY 


This brings me to the third phase of 
this report—the quality and the tone of 
your city government, Cities are more than 
the cold mechanics of their operation—more 
than just stone and steel developments, 
Chicago is a city of churches—of com- 
munity centers, of museums, of libraries, of 
art galleries, of universities and colleges, of 
laboratories, of theaters, and of great recrea- 
tional and cultural advantages. 

A friend of mine told me the other day 
that he believed the present administration 
is “doing a good job.“ “Your street ght- 
ing program ls terrific,” he said. “I have 
never seen so many new Installations.” 

Of course, lighting is of great importance— 
for safety, for security, as a deterrent to 
crime. But progress should not be judged 
on the basis of physical improvements alone. 
It is more important that we have striven 
to establish here a moral tone of govern- 
ment—a climate of integrity— which must 
underlie the solution of all the problems we 
have to cope with. 

There can be no question but that the 
indispensable ingredient of any real munici- 
pal progress is the confidence of the people 
in the local government. 

On what is this confidence based and how 
Is it evidenced? 

First. The reputation of the city has been 
improved in the eyes of the country and of 
the world. Nobody who travels out of 
Chicago these days has to be ashamed to 
register from Chicago. You remember when 
that was not the case. 

Second. I have recruited into government 
a wider citizen participation than was ever 
known before. To name the people who are 
today serving on city commissions and 
boards is to recite a list of distinguished 
leaders in business, labor, and the profes- 
sions. These public-spirited citizens work 
closely with a team of administrative city 
officials with whom I am thankful and proud 
to be associated. 

Third, we have installed In the city of 
Chicago a purchasing department which 
meets every possible standard of efficiency 
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and Integrity. Everyone who has reviews? 
this department agrees that it is sound 
designed and effectively administered. ‘s 

Fourth, our Civil Service Commission ig 
recognized as a model for the country in b 
city government, Its leadership adminis 0 
the merit system in accordance with m 
spirit and the letter of the law. È 

Together with purchasing, the emp! è 
ment of people makes up the bulk of ©) 
city’s expenditures. When these two de nd 
ments, which employ ail of the personne! ® 
procure all of the materials of the city. of 
carefully administered, we have the 
the people’s confidence, b 

Fifth, I think it is significant of the PY 
He's attitude of acceptance that 19 bor 
issues submitted to the voters in tne. deen 
7 years have been approved. None has 
rejected. 

To create this atmosphere, it was obvious- 
in the beginning—that a great deal of spa 
work had to be done. There isn't MY. 
glamour in that kind of a job. It doe at 
make many headlines. But, today, in 11 
ot our undertakings, the spade work the 
been completed. Let me repeat that 
improvement that has been brought apn 
in the quality of local government 
tutes, In my opinion, the greatest gain 
has been made. 


FISCAL AFFAIRS OF CITY it 


While this is not a budget message ng 
seems pertinent to comment briefly on 
fiscal affairs of the city. of 

Municipal revenue is a critical proble™ 
all American cities. While in Chicag? and 
have made every effort to economize n- 
increase efficiency, we are still facing situ, 
tions which grow out of our inabile jot 
bring revenues into line with today's of 
demands. Everyone knows that too much ie 
today’s tax dollar is leaving Chicag? 
Washington and Springfield. iit 

However, as distinguished from our ooh 
culties in financing day to day operat and 
the city’s position as to credit rating ve 
bonded indebtedness is excellent. We out 
authorized only a little over half of iv 
potential borrowing power. 

On the basis of the latest available Agureig 
the bonded indebtedness of New vergiss 
$432 per person. In Philadelphia, it 15 sis 
per person. In Chicago, including the 
tax-levying bodies, it is $109 per person- ing 
I want to make it clear that in ad con" 
you today on the state of the city, I 
sider myself only a spokesman for all O iat 
individuals and agencies which have en 
concern with the welfare of the city, Wins 
I talk about city administration I mean (yg 
aldermen, the committee chairmen of Siy 
council, the various city departments. 0 
of these make an important contributio 


progress. ac’ 

In acknowledging this help in the 70 
complishment of all the things I ha v at 
far talked about, I am fully aware, too, d 
what we have done here is to try to ue 
the foundations upon which private for- 
viduals and private enterprise can catty ity 
ward their share in the progress of this © 

The Job is not one for Government alon 
or, even for Government primarily. apace 
people of Chicago In their Individual © meet 
ities and you, as business leaders, must Pi pe 
these responsibilities. I am sure this 
done. py 
On that basis, I would like to conclud u- 
talking about our acceptance of the © 
lenge of tomorrow. 

In the current year of 1954 our p fot 
calls for the expenditure of $160 million jg- 
public works. This does not include Bi, 
ing. and the millions that will be spe” 
privately financed developments. the 

During the next 5 years—in one of 
most comprehensive improvement proti pe 
the city has ever undertaken, there Wit le 
expended a total of $675 million for Piiri” 
works. Included in these figures are ©? 
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by 
cf See from the park district, the county 
Richy Land the State of Ilinois, on super- 
ia hY and arterial highway construction, 
has be elty Of Chicago. Together with what 
Spent since 1947 to date, this will 
la mon? A total of about $1 billion—which 
intenten invested. being invested and to be 
tity * in capital improvements for the 
This today and of tomorrow. 
This 4, 15 how the challenge is being met. 
with OW we are conditioned to keep pace 
Ustrial development and expansion. 
ta ROAD TO GREATEST DESTINY 
the Pte tht any dispassionate review of 
not deines we have said here today could 
in our as but result in a surge of confidence 
Tor 1. ty’s future. 
neng tare 1 can say to you in all frank- 
to tI firmly believe we are on the road 
things mates destiny. There are great 
ite Deon, Prospect for Chicago and for all of 
We le. 
dad comp creasingly important in finance 
kaetaneg erce, as well as In industry, For 
hay ' Within the last few weeks, our area 
Prodticg, e the Nation's number one steel 


Bence o; I can clearly foresee a real resur- 
ud. Ann Chicago as the business center of 
To en ot 
Cussegl Of the things which we have dis- 
nt of must be added further devel- 
Posed Sar rights, Hke the Prudential and 
A Of se nion Station projects, the erec- 
“Mile 8 of new buildings along the 
Way, a dute of the Congress Street express- 
an agree ad magnificent convention hall, 
zurther id Site for a civic center, and vital 


er 
Wanspor provements in public and private 
tion, 


1 
Bee 
Tehabnitne Success of our conservation and 
I tion programs, 
Bee busi 
nesses more numerous and more 


Not 
the city Wy do T see an end to the flight from 
Cex a definite migration back to its 
Vothinkanre’ to its real advantages. It is 
h of © that the material and cultural 
the basis this Community will not serve as 
I nee yO te rebirth, 
dated better we? better housed, better edu- 
tr Adjusted in a happier city. 
ent reality is not a dream, but an immi- 
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Teng w YLTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


e attention of our colleagues 
$ 80 = Belew Spada to the 

PPeareg esident of Turkey, which 
Sry 31. 1954 me New York Post of Janu- 


the fone 


by 20TH-Century CHIEF 

Coley i y Joseph P. Lash) 
Repuhije Dar, third President of the Turkish 
one of on a state visit to this country, 
arded 8 ant group of Western- 
wer of nalists who under the leader- 

Ot 
tury wan Empire to face the 20th cen- 
The p Cut tears. 

tals sr businesslike, egalitarian ways of 
lain Why Yled free enterpriser help ex- 
Many of dus cem Turkey, initially beset by 
Ing Arab r problems as ite neighbor- 
fered in tn tes, has not, like them, foun- 
seas of self-pity and neutralisao. 


Ataturk have enabled the for- 
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Instead of scapegoating Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks and engaging in national Hamlet- 
like soliloquies over whether or not to go 
with the West, Turkey under the tough- 
minded Bayar and his associates, has faced 
its real problems. 

Its economy has been modernized. One- 
party tutelage has been ended. Kemal Ata- 
turk’s separation of church and state has 
been maintained. An efficient fighting force 
which has shown its mettle in Korea has been 
created. Turkey has proven itself a stead- 
fast ally in the cold war and a constructive 
factor in the Middle East. 

Whereas the Ottoman Empire was synony- 
mous with oppression of minorities, modern 
Turkey is a shining example of tolerance in 
the Islamic world. That is why among the 
groups. that are honoring Bayar during his 
visit here are the Greek Archdiocese and the 
American Jewish Committee. 

The doctrines of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity are not recent acquisitions for the 
70-year-old Bayar. (The name is pro- 
nounced jell-al buy-are.) He imbibed them 
in his boyhood from his father, a village 
schoolmaster, and from his uncle, a revolu- 
tionary. For both of these men the ideas 
that made the French Revolution were a 
program of action against the debilitated 
Ottoman Empire, 

Bayar began his career as a bank clerk, but 
despite demonstrated talents in finance, was 
quickly caught up in the political ferment 
of the early 1900s. He soon abandoned the 
bank to become a full-time political worker 
and participated in Kemal Ataturk’s upris- 
ing which in 1909 forced the abdication of 
the tyrannical Abdulhamid II. 

At the end of World War I when Allied 
forces occupied Turkey and the Sultanate 
had lost all control of the nation, Bayar 
joined Kemal in the revolutionary move- 
ment that culminated in driving the Greek 
occupation forces out of Smyrna and the 
overthrow of the Ottoman Empire. “Words 
will not save the country,” he said in his last 
speech in the Ottoman Parliament, “action 
and guns are what we need.“ 

When Kemal proclaimed Turkey a Re- 
public in 1920 he brought Bayar into the 
Cabinet as Minister of! National Economy. 
Bayar resigned this post at Kemal's instiga- 
tion in order to set up a national Turkish 
bank. Turks regard this bank, which today 
is the country’s leading financial institution, 
as having ended control of Turkish finances 
by foreign institutions. 

Kemal brought Bayar back into the Gov- 
ernment in 1932, the worst period of the de- 
pression, and Bayar is credited with having 
done a great deal to minimize its effects. He 
held various ministerial posts under Kemal 
and at the time of the latter's death in 1938 
had become Premier. 

Kemal was succeeded as President by Gen- 
eral Inonu, a friend and rival of Bayar's. 
‘The result was Bayar's withdrawal from the 
Government to become a back-bencher in 
the Assembly. He stayed out of the lime- 
light during the war, but was increasingly 
critical of Inonu's economic policies and 
chafed under the restrictions of one-party 
rule, even though the party was that founded 
by Kemal. 

Finally, in 1946, with national elections in 
the offing, he made the break, resigned from 
the Republican Party and established a 
Democratic Party. The issues Bayar drew 
with his former colleagues were chiefly those 
of economics and civil liberties. Bayar is a 
thoroughgoing free-enterprise man who felt 
the ‘Turkish economy had to be divested of 
the strong elements of state capitalism that 
had been introduced under Kemal. He 
wanted state-owned industries turned over 
to private capital and conditions created that 
would attract foreign investment. it 

The first election was a fiasco. Bayar cam 
out of it with 65 out of 475 seats. However, 
there was strong suspicion of widespread 
ballot stuffing and even 65 seats meant the 
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end of the Republican Party's monopoly over 
the country’s political life. 

In 1950 the tables were turned and the 
Democrats in a stunning landslide captured 
$96 seats. During this election Bayar, per- 
haps the country's first grassroots cam- 
paigner, toured the country from one end to 
the other in a jeep, stressing two campaign 
themes—free enterprise and a better stand- 
ard of living for farmers, The election won, 
and the Assembly elected him President, 

Bayar is a stocky, bespectacled man with 
bushy eyebrows and a mobile face, He is 
famed in Turkey for his accessibility and dis- 
like of the pomp of office. Like Harry Tru- 
man, he likes walking—he's a 5-mile man— 
and doesn’t see why being President should 
mean his being cooped up in the presidential 
Canyaka Palace, which is on a hilltop over- 
looking Ankara. 

He is an irrepressible windowshopper, 
tarrying longest in front of bookshops or 
stores selling things that might interest his 
granddaughters—Emine, 4, and Akile, 3— 
whom he adores and who spend much of 
their time at the presidential palace. 

Bayar is an afficionado of the sea, and 
spends his summers on the Sea of Marmara, 
boating, fishing and swimming. Though 70, 
he can still do a creditable dive and breast- 
stroke. He is a good shot, but confines his 
shooting to the gallery at Canyaka. $ 

Compared to Harry Truman he is a late 
riser—8—breakfasts in bed on orange 
juice and fruit, and goes over the news- 
papers, private correspondence and urgent 
state papers. He takes all the main Turkish 
newspapers and three leading continental 
French-language newspapers. He dots not 
know English. 

By 10 he is ready for official business, 
papers, dispatches, visitors. There are al- 
ways guests for lunch. Then a short nap, 
followed by the same routine as the morning. 

Tuesdays are special. On that day he is 
available to any citizen, or group of citizens, 
who wishes to speak to the President. His 
evening meal is a family affair, followed by 
a game of bridge, listening to the radio, 
reading—mainly politics and history—or 
writing his memoirs. 

Bayar prefers food done in the Turkish 
manner. Broiled mutton chops and chicken 
with rice and tomato figure frequently on 
his menu, as do green salads and fresh fruit. 
Unlike Kemal, who was reputed to be quite 
a man with both women and the bottle, 
Bayar does not drink, except on state occa- 
sions, does not smoke, and does not even 
touch coffee. 

Accompanying Bayar on his visit here is 
Mme. Bayar, whom he married when he was 
20. One of their “must” stops in their 3- 
week visit will be at Cornell, where Demirtas 
Bayar, son of their eldest son, who died in 
1941, is doing postgraduate work in civil engi- 
neering. Demirtas will soon be joined at 
Cornell by his brother, Attila. 

A second son is in the insurance business 
in Istanbul, while their daughter is married 
to a well-known Ankara physician and meme 
ber of the Assembly. A 
®ayar’s official biography describes him as 
& man rarely known to say more than Is 
required in a given situation. A visiting 
newspaperwoman who eat next to him at 
dinner while he was Minister of National 
Economy can testify to this taciturnity. 

When she could not get him to talk, she 
said with some asperity: “It is obvious you 
are a professional economist. You even ob- 
serve economy in your speech.“ 

“Indeed,” replied Bayar, and then quoting 
an old Turkish proverb said, “the word is 
silver but silence is. gold.” 

One of the matters that Bayar is sure to 
take up while he is in this country will be 
increased economic assistance to help speed, 
the country’s industrialization. 

No man could be better qualified to assure 
America's business community of Turkey's 
ability to extract the maximum benefit from 
every dollar of economic assistance. 
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The Farm Problem and Its Relation to 
Mining and to Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
before the National Western Mining 
Conference held in Denver on Janu- 
ary 29, 1954, Mr. Ray B. Wiser, former 
president of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, made one of the finest state- 
ments I have seen on the farm problem 
and its relationship to mining. In par- 
ticular, it shows the importance of gold 
as a sound basé for our currency in its 
Telation to the price of farm commodi- 
ties. Because this is a new approach to 
the fiscal problems of the Nation, show- 
ing the direct relationship between the 
problems of miners, the monetary posi- 
tion of gold, and the handling of farm 
commodities, I think it warrants the at- 
tention of the House and the people of 
the Nation generally, and I include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

THe Farm Prosurm anD Its RELATION To 
MINING AND TO GOLD 
WHAT IS GOOD FOR AMERICA? 


Tt is fortunate that what is good for farm- 
ing and mining is good for all of America. 
We are all Americans first and farmers or 
miners second. However, our welfare in the 
years ahead will be determined by national 
policies adopted now. Let us, therefore, 
analyze the farm problem and the problems 
of mining. What is their relationship to 
each other? Can we find a solution of their 
problems on the basis of what is best for the 
United States? Our decisions on these mat- 
ters will largely determine whether we can 
continue as a Uberty-loving, Individual-en- 
terprise, profitmaking, property-owning, 
God-fearing people. It will determine 
whether we are to be a free Republic, or a 
slave state under socialism, paternalism, 
communism, or some other totalitarian 
regime. 

THE FARM AND MINE PRODLERE 


It Is no accident that the basic problems 
of all of our extractive, natural-resource in- 
dustries are practically identical, whether 
they are mining, lumbering, oil extraction or 
farming. I do not want to oversimplify the 
problems, but, stated briefly, they are: 

1, Overproduction or lack of consumption, 
the result is the same—too much in the 
henu of the producer. This greatly affects 
price. 

2. Foreign trade, either the loss of exports 
for some commodities, or the effect of im- 
ports on supply and resultant price for 
others, 

3. Our fiscal and tax policies which destroy 
ability to maintain sound development and 
conservative practices. 

4. Our lack of a sound monetary policy. 

5. Government encroachment. 

There are many minor problems, but a 
careful study indicates that more than 90 
percent of the total problem is enclosed in 
these 5 causes. Virtually all the reasons 
for inflation and resultant deflation are en- 
compassed in these. Of course, these have 
been affected by wars, and preparation for 
wara, and are tied to defense efforts of the 
past and the future. However, we must face 
the problems as they are, not as we would 
like to have them. 
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PARITY FARM PRICES VERSUS FAIR MINERAL 
PRICES 


Now the major question in 1954 is, What 
will be the price of minerals and farm 
products in relation to wages, prices paid, 
and income to others in the United States?” 
In farming, this relation has become known 
as parity. In mining. I suggest we call it 
fair mineral prices. As unfortunate as It 
may seem, Government policy will be the 
major determinant as to prices received, 
rather than the effect of natural economic 
factors, 


A CONGRESSIONAL MINING BLOC 


The first concrete suggestion that I make, 
therefore, is that mining people join im- 
mediately, through thelr organizations, to 
establish a mining bloc in the Congress, and 
in each State legislature. I want to say, in 
all sincerity, that I belleve there is no other 
way to save mining as a free-enterprise in- 
dustry in America. There is now a farm 
bloc, and the mutuality of Interest can soon 
bring the two together, 

PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR MINERS AND FARMERS 


The problems must be approached on the 
basis of not what is best for farmers or 
miners, but what is best for America. The 
result will be to obtain that which is best 
for all. To accomplish our purposes, we 
should Immediately launch a public-rela- 
tions program. Let us remember that pub- 
lic relations is the effect of our acts on others 
and, conversely, the effect of others acts 
on us, 

FARMERS AND MINERS JOIN TOGETHER 

Let me again be bald enough to suggest 
that we in mining take the leadership in 
setting up conferences and resultant com- 
mittees between farm and mine leaders. We 
should consider inviting in leaders of the 
oil and timber industries. Let us meet on 
the basis of finding mutual agreements. 
Disagreements will then soon disappear as 
they will only be on very minor matters. We 
will then be ready to move to the public. 
We are only going to be saved through pub- 
Uc acceptance of sound policies, 

FULL PARITY FARM PRICES 


You nre hearing a great deal about farm 
support prices, high supports, variable sup- 
ports, 90 percent of parity supports, and sub- 
sidies. Marketing quotas, acreage allot- 
ments, commodity loans, Government stor- 
age, all are in the news. At best, the appli- 
cation of these programs is a palliative trying 
to cure a sick farm price situation. Ameri- 
can farmers are entitled to something better 
than these will bring: They are entitled to 
full parity prices in the market place, 

FAIR MINERAL PRICES 

Miners are struggling to keep In produc- 
tion. Exploration is at a standstill. Many 
mines are closed down; others will be forced 
to close. The gold-mining industry, as a 
whole, is almost a thing of the past. Capital 
is discouraged and forbidden by restrictive 
laws. There is a cry for increased tariffs on 
mineral imports. Legislation is proposed 
to put mineral ownership virtually into Gov- 
ernment ownership. So we could go on, as 
you all know. At best, only the surface is 
being scratched in trying to find an answer 
to the sick mineral-price problem. Ameri- 
can miners are entitled to a great deal more 
than this. They are entitled to fair min- 
eral prices, resulting in a prosperous, profit- 
making industry. 

PEACE OR WAR 

Fair, prosperous conditions for these two 
great industries is best for America in peace, 
as well as in war. We can only be prepared 
for war when miners and farmers profit in 
periods of peace. Nothing will Prevent war 
liko haying prosperous producers of raw 
materials. 


ot fixed dollar expense to meet, such 
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TIIE OVERSUPPLY PROBLEM $ 
As to the oversupply problem, it 1s 95 
simple one to solve. It can be accomp! pet 
however, through the adoption of prof 
conservation and sound foreign-trade beer 
cles. It can only be solved when price ! a 
are maintained at fair and profitable pri 
The answer does not lie in destroying it 
ducers, either farmers or miners. cis 
FARM PRICES VERSUS SUPPLIES OF FARM PRO? in 
There is a fallacious theory that lower aro 
farm prices will reduce production of f an 
produce. It may reduce production of tal 
individual crop, but does not reduce the fing 
supply of farm produce because of # ue? 
to other crops. In 1929 to 1933, total prodan 
tion began to drop only when farmers 
going through foreclosure and not 10 og 
period ahead when farm prices were fal ned 
In 1937-38, prices on farm products droPF |, 
of materially, but production was P orice? 
tained, During the last 2 years, farm gone 
have been declining, but production has post 
up. Why is this true? The answer 157 ipt 
interesting. Farmers have a certain amo h, 


ing costs, taxes, insurance, interest, et% 
price levels are down, they have on 
way of getting these dollars, and that 
produce more, so that production times 
price will always equal about the same 
dollar income. Low prices is not the an in- 
to the oversupply farm problem, It ma oes 
crease consumption if It reflects lower Ppees 
to consumers, but this has seldom ever 
true. Before reduced prices take place. 
sumer's income usually drops, uneni in 
ment sets in, and demand slackens. 
tenance of farm prices is essential 
welfare of all income groups in americ® 
MINERAL PRICES VERSUS SUPPLIES OF MINH tog 
Declining prices have been more ofa 
in limiting the supply problem of mins in- 
However, lower prices are destroying 
dustry which is essential to Americ® 
time welfare. Hence, lower prices is nd 
answer to the surplus problem. It 
a fast road to a depression because 
and resultant minerals are absolutely 
tial to prolonged prosperity. Raw 
prices, as a national policy, need to be 
tained in thelr relative position to the 
eral commodity price level. This must, 
can be done without government 4 the 
providing government doesn't torbi ort 
industries the use of government auth 
for self-regulation. This has very often 
done in the past. It is a fallacious ent 
ophy that “it is not bad for governme 
do it, but very bad for industry.” 


FOREIGN TRADE: A DOUBLE-BARRELED n 


Foreign trade is a double-barreled pro rp? 
There would not be much of a farm § porte, 
problem if it was not for loss of "P ur- 
There would not be much of a min z 
plus problem if it was not for toreléh, ar? 
ports. However, both of these proble judg, 
tied to a common denominator, in MY “py * 
ment. Both problems can be sol 100K . 
common approach. It is tied to the rriet 
currency convertibility as between cour ip" 
It is more specifically tied to Americ? 
excusable “dollar” trade policy- 

CONVERTIBILITY OF CURRENCIES — of 

Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Federal Minis 
Economics for the Federal Republic ters a 
many, pointed up both of these proP part 
an address recently, when he sald in Fe . 
“Tt ls perhaps known to you that I am yer 
the most ardent advocates of free es eps 
bility on a world-wide basis, as I f tion 
only this will lead to a true cooper” pat? 
between the countries concerned. We om 
now had foreign exchange controls 3 ew? 
twenty years and no country can f w 
that its rate of exchange Is realist ang? 
we apply false measures to our got 
goods and services. The bible zart (p° 
weights and measures are a hi 


a 


a 
* 


a 


al 


8 
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Yes 
We hance’ Lord’, but that 18 precisely what 


Dr RATIONING UNITED STATES DOLLARS 
thouig AATA continues: “The United States 
aa the AVE a vital interest in convertibility 
Dated Only item still rationed and discrim- 
the Taj throuchout the free world is 
ity, ee States dollar, Free convertibil- 
keis ope ng the dollar, would throw mar- 
that Pas to the United States.” May I add 
ing trad act as a barometer for protect- 
èa well at imports of metals and other goods 
markets they would not be dumped on our 

in order to obtain dollars. 

Ma N TRADE VERSUS FOREIGN MONEY 
uon {Point up the problem by an illustra- 
dervice few days ago, while attending my 
Visitor San I found myself seated beside a 
Countries n one of the South American 
CUpation The conversation led to what oc- 

he was following in South America. 

Pring; ne Was buying cotton for one of the 
manufacturers of the United 

Us I commented that we have a great 
whe, Cotton in the United States and 
hy it was necessary to go to South 
(a. Listen to his reply: “All cotton 
Si the United States is purchased in 
States, but we also have factories 
and France. These are operated 
Sterling and French francs. If 
Of cotton is the same in South 
in the United States, we can ob- 

n 2 pounds in the South Ameri- 
try for every 1 pound in the United 

is because of the difference in 
tes of the respective currencies. 
DO uniform convertibility. After all, 
Our foreign factories with British 

have b money.” Is it any wonder that 
eien ecome a dumping ground for for- 

„and that we have lost a great 
Our foreign markets? 


Shi MANAGERS AND FOREIGN TRADE 
Rive one more illustration. You will 


rent? 
ister et Sir Winston Churchill. Prime Min- 
States Creat Britain, stopped in the United 
Sf 10821. his way to Bermuda in December 
pees & Conference with General Eisen- 
ot the Urho had just been elected President 
Non wa, ted States. The burden of his mis- 
835 Present a program of converting 
You wi} Sterling, and sterling to dollars. 
Advocates cn how the “managed currency” 
Monetary Who are still in control of our 
Glecreaiznd Sucy, cried aloud and pretty well 
American his mission in the minds of the 
dent. an Public, as well as our future Presi- 
ot Great ong Eden, the Foreign Minister 
mon lstttaln. was in Washington a few 
Decessit, ter- again pointing out clearly the 
tor for currency convertibility, if we 
Sur ty, dalntain trade, or expand it between 
With the untries. He too, recognized that, 
it Meant t up of dollar aid from us, 
bea ar he end of trade unless there could 
basta, exchange of currencies on a sound 


“money managers" again turned 
Tt wag po to the shame of the United States, 
ly for a ad day for America, and particular- 
Tellabiy to ica's farmers and miners. I am 
ita Y es that a “trade mission” was on 
tived b Oscow, even before Mr. Eden ar- 
ack in London. 

We h RUSSIAN GOLD 
Mhort aihe seen the results of America's 
Bold mop, edness in the last few weeks, with 
Shang, 78 from Russia to Britain in ex- 
The Or sterling and goods for Russia. 
currency, economic con- 
th, Washington are responsible for 
© opportunity for the Russian gold 
+ in my judgment, If the ratio of 
= Monetary exchange is maintained, 
oF Russja an as much as $2 billion of trade 
Britain, on dur enemy. Should we condemn 

ur and ally? 
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AN ECONOMIC ISLAND AND MILITARY BASTION 


I am sure that I do not need to indicate 
any conclusions. These illustrations point 
out clearly that we will either become an 
economic island protected by an impossible 
military bastion, or we will be a part of the 
economic worid in which we live. Converti- 
bility of our dollars, and other currencies, 
is a must for America's welfare. 


CONVERTIBILITY AND GOLD 


May I quickly point out that the managed- 
currency leaders are now saying: “Yes; we 
will have to go for convertibility, but we 
are against a gold standard as the denomi- 
nator for determining an exchange ratio.” 
There can be no real convertibility without 
gold as a measure of value. Gold must have 
& value that reflects today’s wage and com- 
modity price levels, if we are to avoid its 
creating a recession both here and abroad. 
Gold will likewise level world inflation 
wherever it springs up, if allowed to freely 
function as the measure of value. 

AS GOES GOLD, SO GOES AMERICA 

Hence, we can truthfully say: “As goes 
gold prices, so goes other mineral and farm 
prices; as goes gold, so goes America’s wel- 
fare; as goes gold, so goes opportunity for 
convertibility: as goes convertibility, based 
on a sound gold value, so goes foreign trade.” 

May I again reemphasize that I am pre- 
senting a program for America’s welfare, and 
its beneficial effect on miners and farmers 
is entirely incidental. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORM 


The present administration has pledged in 
their platform: “We favor a farm program 
aimed at full parity prices for all farm prod- 
ucts in the market place. We do not believe 
in restrictions on the American farmer's 
ability to produce. We recommend a real- 
istic trade program for agriculture aimed at 
restoring foreign markets and developing 
new outlets at home. Promotion of world 
trade must be on a basis of fair competition. 

“We vigorously advocate a full and orderly 
program for the development and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

“We favor good faith administration of our 
mining laws, and will encourage exploration 
and development of our mineral resources 
consistent with our growing Industrial and 
defense needs. We favor stockpiling of 
strategic and critical raw materials and spe- 
cial premium incentives for their domestic 
exploration and development.” 

Let us Insist that this administration 
meticulously follow out this stated program 
to which they pledged themselves, and upon 
which they were elected. The program is 
sound and is within the ability of our Gov- 
ernment to fulfill, 


FISCAL AND TAX POLICIES 


Fiscal and tax policies are much in the 
news. It will be my effort in the short time 
at our disposal to only touch on this ques- 
tion in relation to our great natural re- 
sources, industries, mining, and farming. 

THE UNITED STATES DEBT LIMIT 


Should our debt limit of $275 billion be 
increased? If it is, the only people who will 
gain will be the money managers, the inter- 
nationalists, the inflationists, the Socialists, 
the Government ownership advocates, the 
big Government enthusiasts, etc. The prin- 
cipal people to lose will be the free enter- 
prisers, the stabilized-economy believers, the 
profit system enterprisers; the sound gov- 
ernment believers; etc. I probably do not 
need to say more, but, America will be best 
served by a balanced budget and a program 
of reduced Government spending. Nothing 
will assist mining and farming more than 
being allowed to retain a larger percentage 
of their earnings for conservation, explora- 
tion and development purposes. 
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FULLY CONVERTIBLE, GOLD-BACKED DOLLAR 

This will also allow for conditions to which 
this administration is pledged in their pre- 
election platform, namely “To restore a do- 
mestic economy and to use our infiuence for 
a world economy of such stability as will 
permit the realization of our aim of a dollar 
on a fully convertible gold basis.” 

A SOUND MONETARY SYSTEM 


I believe we can best illustrate the re- 
sults of the lack of a sound monetary policy 
and fiscal policy for Government by review- 
ing with you briefly what has happened dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1953. May I hasten 
to state that I do not know whether this 
was by design, or was entirely accidental 
from the lack of our having a sound mone- 
tary policy. If it was by design, it is the 
greatest scandal of the century. If it was 
purely accidental, it still points up the ab- 
solute necessity of a sound monetery system 
being adopted without delay. 

POLITICAL CONTROL OF MONETARY SYSTEM 

It points out so clearly the results of po- 
litical control of our monetary system, and 
its effect on our economic system. It makes 
the control and destiny of America's people, 
their income, their profit, or lack of profit, 
subject to the will of a few men in control 
of a division of Government. It has removed 
the coinage of money, and the establishment 
of its value, from the Congress, as set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States. It 
makes for rule by men rather than by law. 
It makes for political or fiat money, without 
stabilized purchasing power. 

HARD MONEY VERSUS SOFT MONEY 

We have had a tight- or hard-money policy, 
followed by a liberal- or soft-money policy, 
all in 1 year. I can find no record in the 
United States Government's history where 
there has been such a complete reversal of 
policy in such a short period of time. It 
brought on a condition that made for an 
economic-fear complex to sweep the country, 
which Is, likewise, almost without precedent. 
We are still too close to it to see its longe 
time effect. Will we have a recession, a de- 
pression, a period of stability. or a reappear- 
ance of inflation? Business leaders have 
taken action, in the past 4 weeks, to mate- 
rially stabilize industry, based largely on 
President Eisenhower's addresses to Congress. 
These have had little effect in encouraging 
producers of raw materials, however. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S PLEDGE 


This administration went into office 
pledged to “a Federal Reserve System, exer- 
cising its functions in the money and credit 
system without pressure for political pur= 
poses from the Treasury or the White House.” 
May I leave to your good judgment the de- 
termination as to whether this pledge has 
been kept, as we review this past year. 

A STABLE ECONOMY HAD BREN REACHED 


At the year's beginning: Overall inflation 
had nearly come to a halt; raw-material 
prices had been, and were, in a material de- 
cline; credit was stabilized and was func- 
tioning well toward a continuing, expanding 
economy. Farm prices were showing some 
evidence of stabilizing, although mineral 
prices were continuing to decline. I refer 
you to the last report of the Federal Reserve 
Board itself, 

HARD MONEY 

Suddenly. in the spring of the year, top 
Government management made several mo- 
mentous decisions. Releases began to appear 
in regard to a new hard-money policy. This 
propaganda was exceedingly misleading, as 
the only true hard money or cash is coin as 
distinguished from paper money. The im- 
pression was undoubtedly meant to get 
widely distributed that hard money was to 
be money backed by gold and silver. It is 
now apparent that there was no intention 
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to accomplish this, other than the present 
silver certificates. This was followed by the 
tightening of credit and shortening ol the 
money supply, by enforced Government 
decree. 

GOVERNMENT COVETING 


When the Government attempts to regu- 
late credit, as it did in this case, it covets 
man’s right to be the steward of his produc- 
tion. The Government could not really 
regulate credit if it did not make it a crime 
to own gold. This, too, is a form of coveting 
by Government. 

MONEY HARD TO GET 


Interest rates began to go up. Banks be- 
gan to indicate that they were loaned to 
capacity. Their clients were called in and 
asked lf they could get by on 60, 70, or 80 
percent of their normal borrowing. Inven- 
tories began to bulld up In the hands of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and the wholesale 
trade. Forced selling began because of neces- 
sity of liquidating to meet obligations. Gov- 
ernment was continuing to be the determiner 
of America’s economic destiny. What had 
been attempted by price controls by the 
previous administration, was being con- 
tinued by monetary control. 

MONEY MANAGERS TAKE THE PROFITS 


The first major Issue of 10-year Govern- 
ment obligations came due, which had been 
issued to meet the cost of World War II. 
There came a demand on Government for 
additional funds. Was it accidental, then, 
that Government officials came out with a 
bond issue at the highest rate of interest In 
recent times? Naturally, it was oversub- 
scribed many times. It drove existing issues 
to new lows and allowed financial institu- 
tions, and others, to buy them at material 
discounts. Of course, when this was ac- 
complished, and it became evident that new 
issues would be at lower interest rates, many 
Government obligations have now gone to 
new highs. Hench, the manipulation by the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury made new 
history in highs and lows in 1 year. It is 
the greatest fluctuation in Governemnt bonds 
in recent times. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING?—-THE GREAT FEAR 


Unn fear had gripped the economic 
life of our Nation. Farm prices and mineral 
prices were forced lower. An era of indeci- 
sion has been about us. Abnormal deflation 
set in. Demands on Government spending 
has increased. The American people arose, 
and rightfully asked, “Where are we going?” 

SOFT MONEY QUICK 


Then, in the same identical year, under 
the same rule of the same men, they have 
reversed themselves completely: softened 
the dollar; rushed money back into circula- 
tion; lowered interest rates; reduced the 
requirement to obtain credit, etc. 


ECONOMIC JUDGMENT OF MEN 


All of this, and more, was done by the 
so-called money managers in 1 year. They 
had nothing better than the Judgment of a 
few men as to what they thought would be 
good for the United States. It is a power 
that has destroyed the strongest of nations 
in the past, and can destroy our beloved 
country: 

MONEYCHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE 

By this illustration, we have secn the result 
On our economy of so-called money manage- 
ment. The force of economic planning has 
been continued. After more than 20 years 
of this, we must assist our great President 
to drive the moneychangers out of the 
temple, even as Christ did nearly 2,000 years 
ago. 

AMERICA'S FUTURE 

America’s future will be determined by our 
policy in relation to the use of gold. It is the 
only media ever found that maintains do- 
mestic stability, and is acceptable as an ex- 
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change media in every country of the world. 
Its use can protect domestic markets and 
reopen and maintain foreign trade. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF GOLD 


Let us allow gold to make ita contribution 
in haying the desired effect on the United 
States economy by providing for: 

1. Free market for gold: A free market for 
gold so that it will find its proper price level 
based upon its demand by any who desire to 
buy at home and abroad. (Ours is the only 
country in the world where it is illegal to 
have and to hold gold, Some countries have 
modified restrictions, but not prohibition.) 

2. Owning and trading with gold: Un- 
hampered privilege of possession and trading 
in and with gold, 

3. Convertible currency to gold: A fully 
convertible currency to or from gold. based on 
values that reflect today’s price level for 
other commodities. 

4. A gold standard: Return to a gold stand- 
ard with a value for gold based on the rela- 
tive value of today's dollar in debt- paying 
and purchasing powor. (The gold standard 
provides for the determination of the mone- 
tary units’ purchasing power independent of 
political policies of Government and politi- 
cal parties. It virtually makes it impossible 
to inflate, or defiate, through political manip- 
ulation. It is never a gold standard that 
causes inflation or deflation, but the artificial 
factors that are applied which prevent It 
from freely functioning. Miause of credit, 
repudiation of debt, Goyernment restrictions 
on trade and exchange, lack of efficiency, 
overexpansion, an artificial price for gold, 
inconvertibiiity to gold, and other similar 
practices are the real basic factors that cause 
a nation to deviate from a sound policy.) 

5. Gold, common denominator for trade: 
Restoration of gold as the common denomi- 
nator in the world’s currencies with free con- 
version privileges to allow for trade. (As 
important as tariffs, import quotas, sanc- 
tions, embargoes, and other trade factors are 
in relation to foreign trade, the lack of a 
common denominator for converting the 
currency of one country to that of another 
has more direct effect on trade relations than 
all of the above combined.) 5 

MONEY STABILITY OR MONETARY CHAOS 

This is a program of greater importance in 
stabilizing the American economic system 
than anything else before our country. It 
ranks second only to the Issue of interna- 
tional relations, and resiiltant peace, of all 
matters now before the United States Con- 
gress. Our policy will determine whether the 
world is to drift even deeper Into monetary 
chaos, ~ 

STAKE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Miners and farmers, as well as all producers 
of raw materials, have a great stake in these 
matters. All of the American people, wage 
earners and employers alike, have all to gain. 
It is most important, however, to those who 
do not have predetermined prices, such as 
farmers and miners. 

AS GOOD AS GOLD 


This program will revitalize the mines of 
America. It will again make goods and cur- 
rency as good as gold. (Gold now has no 
value, except to Government). Gold can be 
used to maintain a stable price level and an 
expanding national economy under which 
miners, farmers, and everyone else, will be 
doing all right. 

THE UNITED STATES SAFETY 

Axilitary defense is essential to the United 
States, but economic bankruptcy could de- 
feat us just as surely as foreign armies. 

4 GOLD STANDARD: SAFETY FOR AMERICAN PEOPLE 

The lack of a stable currency is allowing 
our defense spending, as well as other Gov- 
ernment costs, to get further out of our 
control. As good as the intent may be, 
political interference will never allow control 
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of this matter through Government actio™ 
It can only be accomplished when our . 
rency is backed by, and tied to, a stab $ 
article that has universal acceptance. Lae 
article is gold, We will go further thro m 
the currency depreciation wringer unless * 
return to a realistic gold standard. 
FARMERS AND MINERS HOLD UNITED STATES 
DESTINY ot 


Farmers and miners have the destiny od 
the Nation in their hands. They can ® 
must solve the mining and farming probier 
They must save America from its 2 
destruction. They must save themselves 
a producing, economic force. 


IT CAN LE DONE NOW ut 


It can be done by a program that Wor 
Maintain fair prices in the market place u. 
minerals and farm products; efficiently p: 
die surpluses if, and when, they dere 
make it profitable to produce to meet mer go 
demands; reestablish and maintain fore 
markets; protect against imports and duni 
ing in our oversupplied markets; 
Government on a sound fiscal policy: 2 
hibit Government competition with ind 
tries and services which support Govern me ig 
reestablish and maintain a sound, 5t3 
currency, backed by gold; maintain the fre 
enterprise system; keep farms and oe 
self-supporting, which eliminates the mine 
of subsidies or price supports; take the 
and farm problems out of politics. that 

We haye humbly pointed out methods 
will accomplish these purposes, 


The Reserve City Bankers and Holding“ 
Company Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


” 
Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the fog 
lowing article clearly demonstrates “ss 
necessity for the adoption of holdin 
company legislation. The Capehart 
S. 1118, is very similar to the Spence 144 
H. R. 12, and my own bill, H. R. Te 
It appeared in the January 1954 issu 
the Independent Banker: aom 
Tur Reserve City Bankers anp HOUT ye 
COMPANY LEGISLATION—ASSOCIATION S N og 
CLUSIONS CLOSELY PARALLEL 
S. 1118, THE Capenart BILL Na- 
(By Harry J. Harding, president, First nt. 
tional Bank, Pleasanton, Callf.; of pe 
Independent Bankers Association 
12th Federal Reserve district) 


The position of the American Bankers u. 


. sociation in support of bank holding pf 
nne t in 


pany legislation has been clearly de 
resolution of the membership at Detro eit 
1948, which directed its officers to US? nt 
best efforts to obtain prompt enactme” ine 
such legislation “in conformity with oe 
established principles of the American 
ers Assocation, as expressed in the, top 
lution of this assocation adopted at Bos 


3880. 
The ton 


omy ot the laws of the separate Stargate 
respect to banking * * * we are de ying 
opposed to any proposal or device 106 
to the establishment of branch-ban w 
privileges across State lines, directly or 
directly.” p% 
The meaning of this last sentence | ay 
been clarified by two articles which 
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Peon in- the Independent Banker, one 
Charles F, Zimmerman, for many years 
ira i Of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
n, and the other by Orval W. Adams, 
President of the American Bankers As- 
S0ctation. 
3 articles, together with statements 
State by H. M. Chamberlain, president ot the 
Robe, bank division of the ABA in 1937; 
tions V: Fleming, chairman of the resolu- 
Wins committee at the 1937 convention, and 
of oe S. Elliott. who drafted the original 
fact e Boston resolution, all confirm the 
3 bank holding companies definitely 
thee by the closing sentence quoted 


maniy country bankers are of the opinion 
eder large city banks do not favor the 
eau regulation of bank holding com- 
Anant despite the official American Bankers 
not Saves Position. Such an opinion is 
zoclat accordance with the facts. The As- 
on) fon of Reserve City Bankers has not 
conp ate a careful study of bank holding 
Pany problems, but has issued a com- 
issu ensive statement as to the underlying 
latin’ the goals to be reached by such 

n. 

fone organization is made up of about 450 
duals who are executive officers of 
mee of the largest correspondent com- 
oper al banks. These 200-odd institutions 
other approximately 2,400 branches, in 
Words about 2,600, or 13 percent, of the 

coun Commercial banking offices in this 
appres: Their total deposits amount to 
ximately $81 billion, which is about 49 
banks of the deposits in all commercial 
Of the total deposits of these 200- 

$11% billion represent corre- 


of is association includes representatives 
subs! al dendent as well as holding company 

e A and all of the larger hold- 
are inc} Panies operating across State lines 
Banka this Association of Reserve City 
Telation: through its committee on Federal 
the bant ine undertook the exploration of 
sued nkx-holding-company problem and is- 
Members which was approved by the 
1947 p at the annual meeting in May 

> The committee was made up of Har- 


— S Subsidiary of First Bank Stock 
tan ce Daniel W. Bell, president of Ameri- 
— uit & Trust Co., Washington, D. C.; 
tional W. Berry, president of Whitney Na- 
chai Bank, New Orleans; Edward ER. Brown, 
Bank an of the board of the First National 
of Chicago; W. R. Burgess, Deputy 

a, ot the Treasury, Washington, D. C.; 
erson, of Bankers Trust Co, New 
Present ce, retired); Charles T. Pisher, Jr., 
* * the National Bank of Detroit; 

N Fleming. president of the Riggs 
M Aan Bank, W . D. C Robert 
Trust e. President of Wachovia Bank & 
Kem Poses Winston-Salem, N. C.; James M. 
Trust Corman of the board of Commerce 
dent ty Kansas City; W. A. Mitchell, presi- 
Charles Central Trust Co., Cincinnati; 
board e Spencer. Jr., chairman of the 
(Since the First National Bank of Boston 
deceased); G. M. Wallace, chairman 
Security-First National Bank 
H. Lane Young, vice chair- 
of Citizens & Southern 
(since retired); William F. 

relate nenn of the committee on Fed- 
tionships, chairman of the board of 
Fdiadeipn Oo. for Banking and Trusts, 


It 
banker be a surprise to many independent 
to discover that the conclusions 
by this organization of big city 
on nearly every point with 
bles which the two independent 
associations believe essential to 
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sound bank-holding-company legislation. 
These principles are embodied in the Cape- 
hart bill (S. 118), now before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and on 
which, according to Senator CAPEHART, hear- 
ings are expected to be resumed early in 
January. 
UNDERLYING ISSUES 

The underlying issues affecting holding- 
company legislation, according to the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, are two: 

“(1) Are holding-company operations, 
either within or beyond State limits, to be 
prohibited or unrestrained or permissive 
under regulatory controls, and (2) is branch 
banking by national banks to remain sub- 
ject to the pleasure of the respective States 
and confined, where permitted, within geo- 
graphical limits prescribed in the respective 
State laws?“ 

Basically, then, the question seems to be, 
in order to establish competitive equality 
between bank holding companies and banks, 
shall there be a leveling down in the areas 
of operations of holding companies to that 
permitted to banks, or, shall there be a 
leveling up in the areas within which the 
national bank can operate to that which has 
been “moved into” without benefit of either 
National or State banking legislation by the 
holding companies? 

The Association of Reserve City Bankers 
in its statement, without a review of the 
merits of this question, recognizes that un- 
less the time is ripe to abandon the tradi- 
tional concept that American banking is to 
be competitive between independent banks 
operating as units or with branches within 
State limits, where permitted,” it would seem 
that it is practical to go forward with legis- 
lation which will bring bank holding-com- 
pany operations down more nearly on a par 
with current independent bank operations 
and leave the expansion of branch banking 
by National and State banks to the future. 


COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The Reserve City Bankers have set forth 
what they term a “substantial preponder- 
ance of common thinking in respect of bank 
holding-company legislation” on 13 points. 
These briefly are that bank holding-company 
legislation is needed, that such legislation 
should contain a minimum of discretionary 
power in the enforcing agency, that enforce- 
ment may logically be. lodged in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, that there should not be 
any so-called death sentence or any blanket 
freeze provisions, that the creation of new 
or the extension of existing holding com- 
panies should be permissive with permission 
hinging on definite statutory norms review- 
able in the courts, that bank holding com- 
panies be limited to the business of banking, 
that existing holding companies be protected 
against undue sacrifice in the divorcement of 
present nonbanking assets, that the extent of 
coverage cannot be arrived at exclusively by 
legislative definition but also requires ad- 
ministrative determination, that automatic 
coverage should not be a dragnet but should 
be related to the objectives of the legialation, 
and that these objectives should be precisely 
stated and become the statutory norms for 
the exercise of discretionary power. 

The Capehart bill fully meets each of these 
requirements. It reduces discretionary au- 
thority to a minimum. It imposes no death 
sentence or blanket freeze, and provides 
statutory norms for expansion. The cover- 
age provided is not a dragnet, Based on our 
replies recelved from the Comptroller of the 
Currency and practically all the State super- 
visors, the automatic coverage of the bill 
takes in about 70 holding companies that 
have a 25-percent stock ownership of 2 or 
more banks and which, for the purpose of 
the act, should be covered. 

As clearly stated, the objectives of the 
Capehart bill are to confine the activities of 
bank holding companies to banks and to 
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regulate thelr operations in the same man- 
ner that banks are regulated. 


ESSENTIAL GOALS OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Reserve city bankers report next sets 
out to determine the proper goals of such 
legislation. These essential goals are set 
forth as three in number, I think it is im- 
portant to quote them specifically and then 
show how closely they are met by the Cape- 
hart bill, sponsored by the two tndependent 
bankers associations. These goals are: 

1. To reach and regulate any banking op- 
eration which, functioning in an area or 
with a structure larger than that permitted 
to independent banks can or does, through 
the medium of concentrated control, jeop- 
ardize independent competitive banking at 
local or regicna! levels or place independent 
banks under the particular circumstances at 
a competitive disadvantage. 

2. To confine the size and geographical 
extent of any such banking operation, re- 
gardless of its competitive or other aspects, 
within Umits consistent with adequate and 
sound banking; and 

3. To control the magnitude and geo- 
graphical extent of any such banking op- 
eration, regarless of all other considerations, 
to the end that, in the event of adverse gen- 
eral economic conditions, such an operation 
will not be subjected to an inordinate pres- 
sure arising from unwieldiness due solely to 
mere size and expense which, in turn, may 

put an inordinate pressure on the Nation's 
banking structure. 

If I understand the first goal clearly, this 
means that there must be equality between 
bank holding company operations and an 
independent bank, both as to the nature and 
geographical extent of these operations, and 
the regulations under which both must op- 
erate. This is the heart of the problem, and 
no generalizations or circumlocutions can 
obscure this fact. 

Independent bankers believe that banking 
laws were adopted to apply to all alike and 
there must not be, through deliberate intent 
or through accident, any evasion or circum- 
vention of these laws. 

The Reserve City bankers say “bank hold- 
ing companies grew up entirely without 
benefit of either national or State legisla- 
tion, and, relying on the general corporation 
laws of the respective States, moved into 
banking ‘operations denied to both national 
and State banks.” 

The management of a bank now can, 
through the holding-company device, control 
and operate businesses prohibited to banks; 
through the holding-company device it can 
acquire and operate banks to all intents and 
purposes as branches in States where 
where branches are prohibited or restricted, 
and also through the same device acquire 
banks across State lines and operate these 
for all practical purposes as branches. This 
certainly is “functioning in an area * * * 
larger than that permitted to independent 
banks.” 

We have steadfastly contended that what 
is illegal for a bank to do directly should 
be illegal to do indirectly through the hold- 
ing company or any other device. This loop- 
hole in existing banking law we feel should 
be closed, and the Capehart bill will do 
that. 

No banker will question the second and 
third goals quoted above. Adequate and 
sound banking is, of course, the underlying 
objective of all Federal and State banking 
legislation. These statutes contain provi- 
sions clearly calculated to control the size 
of banking operations by confining their 
geographical extent. It has been a gener- 
ally accepted principle that such control 
could best be exercised by the individual 
State, depending upon the specialized bank- 
ing needs of such State. This principle was 
given recognition by the United States Con- 
gress in the Bank Act of 1927, which au- 
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thorized the Comptroller of the Currency to 
approve new branches for a national bank 
only within State boundaries and subject 
to the restrictions as to location imposed 
by the laws of the State on State banks. 

The Capehart bill seeks to close the loop- 
holes in the present Federal statutes which 
permit the countervention of this estab- 
lished principle. 


In order to provide adequate but not undue 
coverage to accomplish the objectives of the 
legislation and yet to leave no loopholes for 
evasion, makes the definition of a bank 
holding company of prime importance, and 
the Reserve City Bankers have given this 
their very careful study. Among the points 
to be embodied in proper coverage, they say, 


are: 

“An initial coverage, sufficiently exclusive 
and Inclusive, appears to require a combina- 
tion of an automatic and an administrative 
coverage.” 

“The automatic coverage would rest on a 
legislative formula providing that a specified 
percentage of stock ownership in each of 
two or more banks, directly or indirectly, 
would constitute a holding-company oper- 
ation.” 

“The preponderant thought seems to be 
that, for the purpose of the automatic cover- 
age, the percentage of stock ownership 
should be fixed at, say, 20 percent in two or 
more banks.” 

“If a particular automatic holding com- 
pany does not conflict with the objectives of 
the law, it could be declared by the enforcing 
agency to be an exempt holding company 
and, as such, be automatically, by statutory 
provision, relieved from the requirements 
and controls of the law—subject to revoca- 
tion of its exempt status for cause.” 


“The administrative coverage would au- 
thorize the enforcing agency, under a quasi- 
Judicial power, to declare on the basis of 
evidence produced before it that a particular 
operation, whatsoever the degree of owner- 
ship, is a holding- company operation in that 
there exists in fact a concentrated control 
of two or more banks and comes in conflict 
with the objectives of the law—any such dec- 
laration to be reviewable in the courts and to 
be sustained if supported by substantial 
evidence.” 

These standards are closely followed in 
the Capehart bill, as a review of section 3 (a) 
discloses. The definition of a bank holding- 
company, it states, Is any company which 
directly or indirectly holds 25 percent or 
more of the voting shares of each of two or 
more banks, or a company which the Board 
determines after hearings directly or indi- 
rectly exercises control over the management 
or policies of two or more banks. Certain 
exemptions are set forth in the act itself, but 
there is no blanket discretionary power of 
exemption granted to the Board. All deter- 
minations of the Board are reviewable in the 
courts. 

The Capehart bill, therefore, achieves the 
goal as declared by the Reserve city bankers 
to be essential in bank holding-company 
legislation. Its provisions are in close accord 
with the criteria set forth in the committee's 
report. 

But, in the final analysis, Congress writes 
the laws. No one can predict the final form 
in which legislation will be enacted. Organ- 
ized banking groups can only ask for a thor- 
ough study of the holding-company problem 
by the Congress, confident that sound and 

“adequate legislation will result. 

But Congress needs to know that bankers 
and the public are interested in the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

There is no way for Congress to know this 
unless you say so. 

Won't you write your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives today? 
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Against Granting Concessions on Textile 
Imports From Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution from the General Court 
of Massachusetts against granting con- 
cessions on textile imports from foreign 
countries: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED States AGAINST GRANTING CON- 
CESSIONS ON TEXTILE Imports FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 

United States not to pass any legislation 

granting concessions on textile imports from 

foreign countries; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

commonwealth to the President of the United 


States, to the presiding officer of each 


branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this commonwealth. 
House of representalves, January 21, 1954, 
adopted. 
Lawrence R. Grove, Clerk. 
Senate, January 27, 1954, adopted, in con- 
currence. 
Irvino N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Can Mother Afford to Hold Job? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following item which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 17, 1954: 

Can Mornrn Arrorp To Hotp Jon?—A PART- 
TIME WORKER States Case ror CHILD-CARE 
Tax DEDUCTION 

(By Nancy Henderson) 

(The House Ways and Means Committee, 
studying revision of the tax laws, has under 
consideration tax relief for working mothers 
who must hire babysitters or nurses to care 
for their children during working hours. 
Mrs. Nancy Henderson, a 1947 Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Stanford University, is a part- 
time worker on the staff of Representative 
Joun C. Watts, Democrat, of Kentucky. She 
formerly was legislative assistant to Sena- 
tor WiıLtam F. Know.anp, Senate majority 
leader, and assistant to Gen. Telford Taylor 
when he was Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istrator.) 

Wasnincton—I am the mother of 2 chil- 
dren, a girl almost 3 and a year-old son, 

Iam also a working mother—one of the 
more than 5 million American mothers who 
work either full or part time to help balance 
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the family budget. My efforts as 
breadwinner are considerably handicapped: 
however, by what I think are unjust tax laws 
which discriminate against working mothers. 

Under present laws, a businessman 
deduct traveling expenses from his incom? 
tax—hlis secretary's salary, and even 2 
tall parties he gives for his clients—just 80 
these items are listed as business expense. 
Yet a working mother helping to su 
her family is prohibited from deducting the 
salary she must pay a maid to look after 
children while she is at the office. 

Why is this? 

TAX CODE CITED 


The Internal Revenue Code states that 
“all ordinary and necessary expenses incurred 
or paid during the taxable year for the pi 
duction of income are tax deductible." Bu 
the courts, in interpreting the code, have 
held that the cost of child care, even thoug? 
incurred in order to permit the mother 
work, is personal, and not deductible. 

Soon after our first child arrived, 1 decided 
to go back to work on Capitol Hill as legis” 
lative assistant to a Senator. When I 
making arrangements for my daughter's care 
my father, a businessman, said to ms. 
“Nancy, you know you can deduct 
maid's salary as a business expense when you 
file your income tax.” 

That was good news, because It would mean 
considerable saving. Just to be sure, thous” 
I decided to check with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The Bureau said no, my maid's salary was 
not a legitimate business expense. 

I expressed indignation to my family and 
friends, and they agreed with me, But they 
said that like many other injustices, this ond 
had been around a long time, Bills Dave 
been introduced to authorize deduction 
child-care expenses, but have gotten P 
where. 4 

Last spring I learned that a young Repres 
sentative, KENNETH Roverts, Democrat, ef 
Alabama, had put in a bill to grant tax rell 
to working mothers. Representative Rossxts 
was then a bachelor, although he nos 
since married. Many persons were amuse 
that a bachelor championed the cause 
mothers, and the issue got a lot of publichi; 
During the ist session of the present 
Congress, 84 bills meking child-care expenses 
deductible were introduced, (4 

Last June the House Ways and Means Co™ 
mittee held hearings on an omnibus tax m 
vision bill. The second item was chuld-care 
expenses. More than a score of Con 
men, representatives of national organ ed 
tions, and a number of Individuals tes t- 
on the legislation. I was one of the wi 
nesses, and on TV, too. 0 

Representative Roperrs described all e 
mail he got from working mothers. or 
mother in Seattle wrote him about a prem 
ture baby, born blind. Her medica) bills oe 
taled $3,000. The infant's father, a Sestig 
policeman, agreed with his wife that p 
must go back to work 2 days a week to DoR 
pay medical bilis. Today, after 6 years 10. 
parents have paid off only half the ee 
Think what it would mean to this work! 
mother if she could save taxes on the sbe 
tion of her income she pays to the maid 
hires. 

TEACHERS AND NURSES 


Aside from personal hardship, testimony 
shows that present tax laws make it er- 
cult to keep women in the critically und 
staffed professions of teaching and nue 
Teachers and nurses are traditionally und de 
paid, and by the time nondeductibie eb 
care expenses are subtracted, it is nerd 
worth while for these women to continue 
work, once they have families. tor 

What are the prospects for tax relief fog 
working mothers during this final session ad 
the 83d Congress? Since the Way? “e's 
Means hearings ended, the committe 
professional staff has been working on a 
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pach is expected to go to the House floor 


wee It is understood it will grant only lim- 
Son Tollet to working mothers, permitting 
Paros only for widowed or divorced 
The nts who have children under seven. 
2 5 tax writeo would be limited to $300 
But p „Anz relief is welcome, of course. 
Eres, ems only reasonable that if Con- 
£88 decides child-care expenses are a legi- 
te cost of business and therefore deduct- 
> Such deductions should not be tied in 
Ce 4 needy clause. 
entin anly if a businessman's secretary's 
ine Stary is ruled tax deductible for all 
amo ess firms, large and small, then the full 
prenis Of child-care expense should be de- 
le for any mother gainfully employed 
Sae hire someone to take care of her 
aa final form of tax relief will not de- 
mitten d on what the Ways and Means Com- 
au the Wes: The decision will be made by 
are ane House and Senate Members. They 
ente ous to vote for what their constitu- 
Write int. provided those constituents will 
ae let their legislators know how 


Civil-Service Poran Fights for Its Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


IN OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


er. . HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
in the der leave to extend my remarks 
e Appendix of the Recorp, I include 


article 5 
Ocratic from the December 1953 Dem 


Program eest entitled “Civil-Service 

as th Fights for Its Life.” Inasmuch 

ernme Subject is important to every Gov- 

tant trip mployvee I believe it is impor- 

= Acc this article be made a part of 
ORD, 


ù Service Pzocram Ficurs ror Irs Lire 


“President Eisenhower has permitted the 
ne © situation in the civil service to con- 
Post Pr long.” commented the Washington 
dome 2 recent editorial. The time has 
8 the President to insist that the 
be assaults on civil-service positions 
Stopped.” 


Nearly everyone who has been observing 
Worrieg cal assaults and who has been 
that the merit system in Govern- 
could Was crumbling agreed that the remedy 
dent only be applied by one man: the Presi- 
Eve- the United States. 
the Ca Republican Co know that 
“You  Ponsibility lies with the President. 
— force Cabinet officers to comply 
Virginie? order comes from the top,” said 
Republican Congressman BROY- 
to action by the President is need- 
Mak, Od agency and department heads to 
due to dem for career employees now jobless 
. z 
agreed Republican Congressman SMALL 
e a White House directive 
talo q iutely essential to stop the whole- 
When issa] of career employees. 
House ne Republican chairman of the 
angry Yl Service Committee directed an 
rehin ast at the administration for not 
Herald career men, the Washington Times- 
Recon, ated that the complaint would “not 
Else. Plish its purpose unless President 
Civi goer strengthens the authority of the 
Service Commission.” 
at ts interested in the merit system 
Government joined in asking the Presi- 
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dent to take a hand, but after President 
Eisenhower's 10th month in office, it was ap- 
parent that, even if he did respond, action 
would be to late to save many professional 
careers. 

What everyone was trying to tell the Prest- 
dent was that the duties of his office—like 
it or not include being boss of 2,500,000 Fed- 
eral employees, just as he is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. Apparently Mr. 
Elsenhower doesn’t like it. But while career 
employees, Congressmen, students of history, 
and Washington's topnotch daily reporters 
of civil-service news looked on, the President 
seemed content to sit back and watch the 
piecemeal destruction of the merit system 
and of Government service as a career. 

There could be no denying that the dis- 
integration had already reached an alarming 
stage. Exactly 9 months after Inauguration 
the Washington Post published a series of 
6 special reports on the status of the merit 
system, which began with the statement: 
“Federal employee morale is the worst in 
50 years. This is the sober judgment of 
those who have made a careful study of the 
workers employed by what President Elsen- 
hower has called 'the most important busi- 
ness in the world.’” 

And several writers recalled the pledge in 
last year's Republican platform that Fed- 
eral employees shall be selected under a 
strengthened and extended merit system.” 
to which Mr. Eisenhower added in a cam- 
paign telecast: “Not only will those civil 
servants be protected, but effictent civil serv- 
ants have absolutely nothtng to fear.” 

Nevertheless, the President's top adminis- 
trators arrived in Washington with pockets 
full of rocks to throw at Government work- 
ers. Commerce Secretary Weeks character- 
ized some as appearing to be “Trojan horses 
left behind to try to hamper, hoodwink, and 
wreck the new administration.” Attorney 
General Brownell immediately talked about 
“replacing the difidents, the dawdlers, the 
deadheads,” and referred to inheriting “more 
than our fair share of odd characters, log- 
rollers, and misfits.” Agriculture Secretary 
Benson publicly proclaimed his agency to be 
a “swollen bureaucracy.” 

As the Washington Post later summarized 
the attitude of employees who had been 
abused by this kind of talk, they would wel- 
come a few public statements from people in 
authority assuring them that their tribe ts 
not considered leprous, treasonable, incom- 
petent, and slothful. 

Soon after the verbal insults were out of 
the way, the administration fired a number 
of career technicians in top jobs that had 
always been considered outside politics (such 
as the heads of the Bureau of Standards, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of 
Land Management). 

Then, less than 2 months after inau- 
guration, the President announced that he 
would strengthen civil service by creating a 
new category of jobs, to be known as schedule 
C jobs, and exempt from civil-service pro- 
tection, for all positions of a policymaking 
or confidential nature. The initial White 
House press release stated that only several 
hundred jobs would be affected by this order, 
but within a few months the figure had 
grown to 12,500, as estimated by one of 
Eisenhower's new Republican members of 
the Civil Service Commission, 

No one contested the right of the new 
administration to fill the truly policymaking 
posts with persons of their own choosing. 
But there was great uncertainty as to how 
many jobs the Republicans considered policy- 
making. One Republican Senator, appear- 
ing on a television interview, talked of classi- 
fying a million of the 2.5 million Govern- 
ment jobs as policymaking—taking all those 
making above roughly $4,500 a year out of 
civil service. As one Washington observer 
put it: “that would be like taking an army, 
when there was a shift in the chief of staff, 
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and firing every captain, Meutenant, and top 
sergeant, just because he had served under 
and carried out the orders of the previous 
chief of staff.“ 

Commenting on the schedule C order, John 
Cramer, who writes a column about Govern- 
ment employees in the Washington Daily 
News, said that the new action may ruin 
the merit system, and that it means that 
many employees are on notice that “to ad- 
vance to the top of their profession ts to run 
the risk of being booted out of it." 

The schedule C move was followed a few 
months later by an extraordinary Presiden- 
tial order stripping civil-service protection 
from the career servants who happened to be 
occupying certain policy-making jobs at the 
moment, In the past, such career servants 
had kept their job rights, even while occupy- 
ing non-civil-service posts. This meant that 
about 67,000 employees who had worked up 
through the merit system to these positions 
were not only suddenly eligible to be fired 
without reason, but also lost any civil-serv- 
ice status for finding replacement Jobs. 

Another effect of the schedule C order was 
characterized by the Washington Post as hav- 
ing reversed the long trend in Government 
to extend the career system to key Federal 
jobs—a trend and a program that was en- 
dorsed by the Hoover Commission and other 
impartial groups. 

Another Republican innovation in Govern- 
ment personnel policy is to inquire tnto the 
political affiliations of career people. A 
number of such incidents were rounded up 
by John Cramer in the Washington Dally 
News. 

“Laid-off Federal career employees and 
others seeking Government jobs,” Cramer 
wrote on September 10, “are finding in- 
creasingly that political support is not only 
desirable—but almost essential.” 

Cramer added that: “The new Republican 
bosses will find it hard to reallze—but the 
Democratic administrations of 1933-53 ran 
a Federal service remarkably free of politics.” 

There were many other incidents dragging 
the merit system down and down. At the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Harold 
E. Stassen, its Chief, announced that up- 
coming layoffs would be made on the basis 
of a new aptitude test. To show that there 
was no gimmick up his sleeve, he took the 
test himself, But within a few days Wash- 
ington reporters had discovered that Stassen 
had fired hundreds of employees without re- 
gard to results of the test—or any other 
standard which they could detect. Ironi- 
cally enough, he even fired some career men 
with higher marks than his own. 

At the Justice Department, Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell fired a lawyer with veterans’ 
status without giving either the reason for 
the dismissal or an opportunity to appeal, 
stating that neither was required. The Civil 
Service Commission, which is charged with 
protecting civil servants from such abuses, 
disputed Brownell head-on, but explained 
lamely to the employee that it could do 
nothing but make recommendations to Cabi- 
net heads. When the President failed to 
back up the Commission, about 125,000 em- 
ployees similarly situated wondered when 
the same thing would happen to them. 

Five career employees of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, an agency of the De- 
partment of Commerce, were fired illegally, 
ordered reinstated, reassigned within a few 
hours to another bureau of the Department 
where jobs were trumped up for them, and 
left to resign in disgust. The Washington 
Daily News reported their cases as “smashed 
careers" and referred to thelr treatment 
heatedly: “The civil service-be-damned 
boys from industry, business, and the trade 
associations still are in the saddle, most ob- 
viously determined to have an NPA which 
not only will serve business, but also will 
be subservient to it.” 
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In addition to these cases, the President 
has coated the merit system with a layer 
of fear by extending the loyalty and security 
checks in such a way that employees can 
now be fired without reason or appeal to 
any outside board. This, of course, gives 
administrators a blank check for firing em- 
ployees because they're Democrats, vegeta- 
rians, cigar smokers, or even Republicans. 

In a speech to the American Legion, W. 
Scott McLeod, the State Department's new 
security officer and personnel chief, la- 
mented: 

“Sometimes it is extremely difficult be- 
cause of the Civil Service Act, the Veterans’ 
Preference Act and the Foreign Service Act, 
to replace an individual whose viewpoint 
does not coincide with that of the the Re- 
publican Party.” 

The Washington Evening Star said of this, 
“The plain fmplication here is that if it were 
not for a few annoying laws, Mr. Mc- 
Leod * * è would purge the State Depart- 
ment of non-Republicans.” The paper went 
on to point out with regret that employees 
are not likely to speak up and question the 
wisdom of a proposed foreign policy if they 
are notified in advance that the executioner's 
ax is the dissenter's reward. 

When it became obvious that the admin- 
istration would offer no real help to career 
men who had been separated (fired) for rea- 
sons beyond their control, the future of the 
merit system was eyen more seriously in 
doubt. 

Tt was at this point that the two Republi- 
can Congressmen, BROYHILL and SMALL, de- 
clared that only a clear directive from the 
President could help careerists. 

A statement by Luther Steward, president 
of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, expressed the low state of the merit 
system: “Prompt, decisive action by the Pres- 
ident is required to halt the corroding, de- 
structive wave of fear which is undermining 
the capacity of the Federal service to do 
its Job efficiently.” 

That was on September 30. Three weeks 
later, Federal employees read in their Sun- 
day morning paper that several Government 
agencies had actually been advertising for 
new employees around the country to come 
to work in Washington at the very time that 
discharged career workers with civil-service 
tenure rights were pounding the Washing- 
ton pavements. 

The Washington Evening Star warned edi- 
torially that if the present trend of firing 
career men continued “the civil-service sys- 
tem would be in danger of collapse"; it sug- 
gested a statement by President Eisenhower. 
“Drastic action is essential,” said the Star, 
“if the present crisis facing the Federal estab- 
lishment is to be met'satisfactorily.” 

And all agreed that there was only one 
person who could make such drastic action 
stick, and that man is Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


The Unblessed Peacemaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Post 
of January 31, 1954, shows how volatile 
is the Middle East situation: 
Tim UNBLESSED PEACEMAKER 


John Cogley, executive editor of Com- 
monweal, the liberal Catholic weekly, went 
before a conference of an organization 
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known as the American Friends of the Middle ` 


East the other night with a quiet appeal for 
reason. He said it was time for a new Amer- 
ican effort to achieve world peace between 
Israel and the Arab world; he warned that 
mere reiteration of past grievances by either 
side was no real contribution to the future. 
But a vital prerequisite to peace, he pointed 
out, was the willingness of the Arabs to ac- 
cept the fact of Israel. 

In this connection, Cogley decried the wild 
words of King Saud of Saudi Arabia, who re- 
cently proclaimed that “the Arab nations 
would sacrifice up to 10 million of their 50 
million people if necessary to destroy Israel.” 
This was a declaration of unending war. It 
is the kind of declaration, Cogley suggested, 
that can only insure perpetual crisis in the 
Middle East. 

Cogley had criticism for Israel, too; he 
sharply condemned the tragic Kibya massa- 
cre. But his essential point was that there 
can be no fruitful peace moves as long as the 
Arab potentates cling to their dream of a 
new aggression against Israel. 

This seems like simple wisdom. The de- 
pressing thing is that these calm and meas- 
ured words provoked a storm of anger among 
the Arab diplomats attending the conference. 

According to the Times report, “a dozen 
Arab officials approached the dais and de- 
nounced the speech. * * * The room buzzed 
with mutterings as representatives from 
Egypt, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, 
and Afghanistan and their supporters de- 
bated the issue. Many carried their protests 
to Garlan Hopkins, executive vice president 
of the organization.” 

The intemperate reaction of the Arab rep- 
resentatives dramatizes exactly the peril that 
Cogley had cited. He was not arguing that 
anyone was entirely right or wrong in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict: he was contending 
only that the time had come for the Arabs 
to concede that Israel is here to stay. That 
those words stirred so bitter a response from 
Arab dignitaries is a dismal symptom of the 
danger that yet shadows the Middle East. 


Junk in the Mailbox? Take Look and See 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert into the Record an editorial 
from the Salida Daily Mail-Record of 
Salida, Colo. This editorial deals with 
our present mail system and I wish to 
call it to the attention of the Members: 
JUNK IN TIE MAILBOX? Take LOOK AND SEE 


There's junk in the mailbox these days and 
the folks don't like it. It is the sort of band- 
bill or dodger that bears neither their names 
or addresses and used to be delivered door-to- 
door by neighborhood boys who wanted to 
earn a little spending money. 

Thanks to a new regulation by the Post 
Office Department, Uncle Sam has now taken 
over another enterprise. He's making @ pack 
mule and bill peddier out of the postal car- 
Tiers, Advertisers who want to send circu- 
lars through the mail do not have to address 
them to anyone; they simply put in the post 
office enough circulars to provide one for 
every patron on the route. 

Is the patron to be flooded with these 
postage-paid handbills with no way of stop- 
ping them? And must that long awaited 


letter from a son or cousin and that much’ 
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needed check compete with pounds of hand- 
outs for space in the postman's pack? An 
individual's mail is a personal matter, and 
he should not be required to plow through 
& pile of junk in order to find his letters. 
Most people want important mail deli 
today and not day after tomorrow, 

A startling fact is that some postal officials 
actually think a greater volume of third- 
Class mall will reduce the loss in this class 
which occurs already from handling it at 
present low rates. Just how the figures work 
out in this respect is difficult to see, but the 
postal-figuring system has been notoriously 
poor for years. The idea seems to be that 
since the postman is coming by your house 
anyway, he might just as well bring along 
whatever junk was left in the post office that 
day. One newspaper says, “If that is the 
case, he might just as well deliver the milk. 
too, and collect the garbage on the wa 
back.“ 

The post office has no business competing 
with private enterprise. The maintenance 
of mailing lists and distribution of circulars 
house to house is an established business 
that has provided occupations for many 
people. The postman, too, has taken his 
job serlously and has worked hard at It 
for a long time. Why should he be made 
a packhorse for hundreds of pounds of] 
that the sender doesn't even consider 
tant enough to write his address on? 

This same idea was tried in 1934. The 
Postmaster General figured that much addi- 
tional revenue could be taken in from de- 
livering large quantities of advertising prop- 
aganda not addressed. In 1935 this order 
was rescinded with the explanation tha 
revenue from mass mailings had not been 
sufficient to justify its continuation, ro 
Post Office Department just hasn’t learn 
anything from experience. 1 

There's Junk in the mailbox now--IooR and 
see. — (Florence Citizen.) 


Smuggling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the er 
lowing editorial from the New Tor A 
Times of January 21, 1954, points UP © 
serious problem in our customs sê: t 
ice. The overworked men in ue 
branch of our Government are doing th 
best they can against overwhe nt 
odds. A pennywise, pound-foolish mas 
tional economy policy makes it toushe 
for them and for the country. 

The editorial follows: 


SMUGGLING 


One day recently a special Treasury pe” 
partment agent followed a steamship pastes 
ger from the pier to the street and took : 
into custody for an examination of his lest 
gage. The agent was working on one of 2 
many tip-offs that come from abroad, of 
he found hidden in one of the 5 pieces g. 
luggage a considerable quantity of unn 
clared jewelry. The baggage had arend? 
been “examined” by the regular customs 1 
spector on the pier. : ‘pe 

The customs Inspector explained eng 
had followed orders and had examined OF 
one of the five pleces; and true enough. ya 
Piece was clear of undeclared goods. re 
cause the sta of the Customs Bureau h 
has been kept at a minimum that m v 
port security the stål has been experi 
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ng in recent months with a “spot check" 
der nation, It is all they can do unless 
1 y wish to take the responsibility of de- 
ying passenger debarkations overlong. 
dubia, Sense of this kind of economy seems 
Wa Ous. Including the airports and the 
} ‘erfront, where customhouse men have 
10 iction, more than 3 million pleces of 
las dage came into the customs district dur- 
§ 1953. As many and perhaps more will 
brought in this year, and presumably 
y one out of five or one out of ten will 
ive a real examination. 
Er report in this newspaper of the year's 
Vities of the various customhouse staffs 
. that actual contraband seizures dur- 
im a year had declined in number. The 
try cation was that perhaps smugglers are 
ing other ports, or have devised new 
slach of concealment. Perhaps the 
do a oing of surveillance had something to 
with the decline. If so, the manpower 


lem of 
be ened collector of the pork should 


Progress Made in Saline Water 
Conversion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr 


. ENGLE, Mr, Speaker, as the wa- 
an, needs of our country grow. and our 
ble supplies dwindle, the impor- 
on of water to our wellbeing and to 
Drede no national economy is im- 
of upon us more and more. As most 
a Pa Colleagues know, water is already 
lang a item in many sections of our 
that In this situation, it is necessary 
Rey Hur study and research of possible 
Tapidly noes of supply move forward as 
the 1 as possible. In 1952, I authored 
Vater “lation which initiated the saline 
Which research program, the objective of 
D is to develop economically feasible 
freq ees for converting saline water to 
this Fater. The progress being made in 
firm beneram is encouraging. It is my 
and lief that as a result of the research 
tonya ady now underway, large-scale 
for 88 of salt water to fresh water 
dot fanlelbal and industrial purposes is 
Agri. in the future. Conversion for 
the f purposes, though further in 
out ae for economic reasons, is not 
of the question, particularly in view 
and oi ues in the field of atomic power 
Other energy sources. 
Beare ne authored the saline water re- 
lowed legislation, I naturally have fol- 
The Saree Program with great interest. 
transmiti ey of the Interior has just 
annual tted to the Congress his second 
I am report covering the program and 
leaga Cased to report briefly to my col- 
made upon the progress that has been 
e, 

comas Department of the Interior ac- 
Drog, es this saline water conversion 
tederali 7 conducting research through 
pe te ata grants and contracts, 
evelopment by correlating 

ieg °rdinating research efforts in this 
bodies and encouraging other public 
and private enterprise in research. 
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Every effort has been and is being made 
to encourage private research and to in- 
terest private industry in the develop- 
ment of demineralization processes. As 
important as any other phase of the pro- 
gram is the coordination of research 
with private interests and governmental 
organizations. This makes available in 
one place the results of all research in 
the field. 

The organization of the program has 
been completed. It consists mainly of 
federally sponsored research projects 
involving known as well as new ap- 
proaches to saline water conversion. 
Contract research in a number of areas 
is now underway and compilation and 
dissemination of information on demin- 
eralization processes are wellalong. The 
services of highly qualified scientific per- 
sonnel have been obtained both to con- 
duct research and to serve as consul- 
tants. Already several processes now in 
the laboratory development stage show 
promise of successful application to par- 
ticular phases of the saline water con- 
version program, More extensive re- 
search on these is planned. As processes 
are developed in the laboratory of suffi- 
cient promise, field tests will be needed 
to determine feasibility on a large-scale 
basis. Exploratory research now under- 
way in other fields should result in addi- 
tional promising methods which will 
warrant further developments. As one 
possible solution to low-cost deminerali- 
zation lies in the use, re-use or conserva- 
tion of the energy required in any 
applied separation process, considerable 
attention is being devoted to potential 
energy sources which might be used. As 
a result, it is clear that a part of the 
saline water conversion program must 
be devoted to research in the direction of 
new or little-used sources of energy. 

Research projects completed or now 
being carried out through contracts with 
scientific, engineering, industrial, and 
educational institutions, and qualified in- 
dividuals are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs, i 

A study of sea water demineralization 
by solar distillation has been completed 
at the University of California. Solar 
distillation is attractive because no fuel 
is required and relatively little mechan- 
ical power is involved, The results were 
sufficiently favorable to warrant fur- 
ther study. 

Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., has 
completed an ion transfer membrane 
demineralizer and has run tests for pro- 
ducing fresh water from several types of 
brackish water. The company's cost 
estimates for fresh water by this process 
are very reasonable and Department en- 
gineers and consultants feel that field 
testing of larger capacity demineralizers 
is necessary. 

Other research projects that are well 
along include an investigation by Bat- 
telle Memorial Institution of multiple- 
effect evaporation of saline water by 
steam from solar radiation; development 
of an improved method for analyzing 
vapor compression distillation cycles by 
the Heinz Engineering Co. of Ar- 
lington, Va.; and an engineering survey 
and evaluation of methods for demin- 
eralization of sea water with solar energy 
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by Dr. O. G. Lof, of Denver, Colo. Stud- 
ies to date under these contracts are 
encouraging. 

Several other projects are under way. 
‘The University of Florida has contracted 
to conduct exploratory research in the 
development and testing of synthetic 
osmotic membranes suitable for use in 
processes for the economical large-scale 
production of fresh water from sea or 
other saline waters. A study to deter- 
mine more exactly the actual energy 
demands, including energy losses, as 
compared with basic theoretical thermo- 
dynamic minimum energy requirement 
is being carried on at the State Univer- 
sity of New York. Yale University is 
conducting investigations of a method 
of improving heat transfer rates in 
vapor-compression evaporators. Texas 
A. & M. Research Foundation is conduct- 
ing exploratory research on the appli- 
cability of solvent extraction processes 
to the economic demineralization of salt 
water. ‘The objective of a contract with 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn is to 
develop and test ion selective and ion 
specific membranes suitable for use in 
electrodialysis processes. 

In addition to the research projects, 
many surveys have been completed or 
are under way. In order to have some 
measure for comparison of costs with the 
various processes studied, a survey of 
present water costs throughout the Na- 
tion for municipal, industrial, and agri- 
cultural uses has been completed. 
Broad, general surveys of the location 
and extent of surface and underground 
brackish water are being made under 
the supervision of the Geological Survey. 

A survey of potential needs for con- 
verting sea water for irrigation use is 
being made under the direction of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. A contract with 
the University of Minnesota calls for 
developing a procedure for surveying 
waste heat that might be utilized for de- 
mineralization purposes. 

Many other research proposals have 
been evaluated and rejected by Depart- 
ment engineers and consultants. Many 
additional proposals are in the process 
of being evaluated. Undoubtedly, many 
will be found desirable for further re- 
search and study. 


Navy Procurement Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 * 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Tam glad to note that the Subcommittee 
on Defense Activities of the House Armed 
Services Committee, of which Congress- 
man WILLIAM E, Hess, of Ohio, is chair- 
man, has requested Navy Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson to explain the award 
of a contract for three destroyers to a 
manufacturer whose bid was more than 
$6% million in excess of the lowest price 
obtainable. The contract was awarded 
to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., 
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Quincy, Mass., for the sum of $53,022,000, 
whereas the bid of the Bath Iron Works 
in Maine was $46,476,960. 

The manufacturer who received this 
award was higher than 2 of the 4 bidders. 
The bid of the Newport News, Va., Ship- 
yard was $50,400,000, or $3,923,040 less 
than that of the company receiving the 
award. 


Congressman Hess stated: 

I cannot understand why bids were asked 
for at ail if they were to be disregarded; and 
I must have more than just a plausible ex- 
planation of why a $614 million premium is 
being paid. I have read some versions of the 
Secretary's statement, but they do not satisfy 
me. In my mind the biggest distress area 
right now is in the taxpayer's pocketbook; 
and I don't believe we ought to be tossing 
around 6614 million bonuses when we have 
good competitive bids. The taxpayers are 
putting up every dollar that is required for 
defense; but they ought not to be pitched 
into other businesses without knowing why. 
We are very much interested in what the 
Secretary will have to say. 


Mr. Speaker, I have previously stated 
on the floor that the American people 
expect and are entitled to receive the 
maximum in defense for the funds ex- 
pended by the military services. The 
taxpayeas will not be convinced that 
economy is being practiced when a large 
company is given a $642 million subsidy 
while a company in the same region is 
being deprived of the business on which 
they were the low bidder. 

On January 6, 1954, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 6864, in an effort to return to 
competitive bidding and to avoid the un- 
favorable results of the past under De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4 and the in- 
terpretations which have been placed on 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 by the defense agencies. H. R. 
6864 would modify section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act, 
and it is under this section I am advised 
that the above $6! million subsidy was 
paid. 

The award of this contract with the 
payment of a $642 million subsidy ap- 
pears to be in conflict with the language 
contained in a ruling of the Comptroller 
General dated January 14, 1952, which 
was set forth in a letter to the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
wee Comptroller General stated as fol- 

WS: 

On the other hand, section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
authorizes the negotiation of contracts, 
without advertising, when determined by the 
agency head to be necessary in the public 
interest during the period of a national 

ney declared by the President. Such 
a national emergency was proclaimed by the 
President on December 16, 1950. Despite 
such authority, it would mot normally ap- 
pear to be in the public interest for the 
military departments to make awards of 
contracts to a firm or group of firms when 
it is known at the time that the services or 
te Ae are obtainable elsewhere at a lower 
price. 


In this instance it was known at the 
time the contract was awarded that the 
destroyers were obtainable elsewhere at 
a lower price. The public announce- 
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ments which have come to my attention 
have not given any indication that this 
contract was submitted to the Comp- 
troller General for review. 

I would also like to call to the attention 
of the Department of the Navy the fol- 
lowing language in the 1954 defense ap- 
propriations bill: 

Provided further, That no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts hereafter 
made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations. 


I believe it is time to return to free 
competitive bidding on the vast ma- 
jority of Government contracts, and that 
negotiation be used only when necessary 
rather than when convenient. I hope 
that serious consideration will be given 
to the bill which I have introduced, H. R. 
6864, and that legislation will be passed 
which will curb the recent abuses in Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
Jating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
Tecommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. B. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION or THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at bis residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS For SALF 


Additional copies of Government publics’ 
tions are offered for sale to the public by ms 
Superintendent of Documents, Governmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at c= 
thereof as determined by the Public Prin 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed 
authorized book dealers and quantity P™ 
chasers, but such printing shall not nie 
fere with the prompt execution of work of 
the Government. The Superintendent a 
Documents shall prescribe the terms er 
conditions under which he may author by 
the resale of Government publications 
book dealers, and he may designate any 4- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GO 035 
ernment publications under such regula ore 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinte 
ent of Documents and the head of the 
spective department or establishment of 
Government (U, S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL i 

An office for the ConarrtsstronaL RECORD j 

located in Statuary Hall, House wing, wh. g 

Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance dure 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders 

subscriptions to the Recorn at $1.50 per 

month, and where single copies may aio 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction st 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may Pee 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse bn 
expenses of such printing, the eurrent 
onal Directory. The money 

from such sales shall be paid into the Tree 
ury and accounted for In his annual on 
to Congress, and no sale shall be mad") 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 1 


PRICE or THE CONGRESSIONAL REGOP? 


The Public Printer is authorized to Sto 


nish to subscribers the daily Recoxp at 

per month, payable in advance. - 
Remit by money order payable to Supers 

tendent of Documents, Government Prin 

Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECO 
EXTRACTS ter 

It shall be lawful for the Public Prin, 

to print and deliver upon the order tuen 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, person 

from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the ere% 

ordering the same paying the cost 

(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE tes 
Senators, Representatives, and peleg® 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Governme pe 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 

correctly given in the RECORD. 


th 
Documents and reports ot committees 3 
the evidence and papers sybmitted there w g 
or any part thereof ordered printed PY ~ tef 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Pele? 
on order of any Member of Congress Opere 
gate, on prepayment of the cost 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940)» 
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The President’s Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


Iy : Or ILLINOIS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1954 


Unasi DIRKSEN. Mr. President, T ask 
Reco ous consent to insert in the 
RD two editorials—one from the 
Los teland Plain Dealer of January 12, 
Jou; and the other from Providence 
th of January 13, 1954. 
torial” being no objection, the edi- 
Reco Were ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 


Om the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
January 12, 1954] 
Pi Ixr’s Farm PROGRAM 
bult agent Eisenhower's farm program, 
the . n flexible price supports rather than 
destineg ttt rigid props for basic crops, seems 
oon to stir up a tempest when it reaches 
tt — committee hearings, although 
America,’ 20 be in line with policies of the 
President Bureau Federation, whose 
ane Allan B. Kline, said: 
Port confident that the farmers will sup- 
the maln points in the program outlined 
Co: e ident and will work closely with 
ona! 1 in the enactment of needed addi- 
December nation.” The federation last 
Rrama r went on record as follows: Pro- 
Ine galch induce producers to continue 
Aerleustut Production render a disservice to 
lation ure by contributing to the accumu- 
The al surpluses.” 
Plan esident’s plan differs from any other 
uced to date in this one respect: it 
dolia, Snizance of the fact that billions of 
Which orek of Government surpluses 
à con mulated under former schemes 
future U8tant threat to farmers planning 
Vast Stores. The very existence of these 
Market 2 which were released to the 
Wrench rom time to time, threw a monkey 
and, a dane the farm planning machinery 
down pri ng to the market supply, brought 
Pas tee When prices came down parity 
‘clude Went up and the taxpayer (which 
5 the farmer) got it in the neck. 
Agricuitus, have about $5 billion invested in 
this amen SUrpluses. It was felt that if 
remainge at Could be reduced by half, the 
Conditio T would be a nearly normal granary 
zerleultur and would not hamper future 
fore, pi al planning, The President, there- 
keta to seal of from the regular 
Which worn billion worth of surpluses, 
Stable A be largely wheat, cotton, veg- 
Y cour, and possibly some dairy products. 
fore d not be returned to domestic or 
Useq 5 — markets. Instead they would be 
"ligibie the school lunch program and other 
Her, fop Public institutions, for disaster re- 
Piles torn to other countries, and for stock- 
“Mergency.* in war or any other national 


Creqi, Present ceiling of the Commodity 
Presiden; Poration is $6% billion. The 
rPport lil ask Congress to increase price- 
Departmen ads to $81% ‘billion. Agriculture 
Goa experts have predicted that 
86 billion eotments in surpluses may 
ert. — by spring. 
tics as Ower's plan is certain to find 
Well as advocates. Giving away 
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millions upon millions of dollars worth of 
agricultural surpluses will rile many tax- 
payers; others will say that the way out of 
the present dilemma is worth whatever it 
costs. 

The flexible price supports envisioned by 
the President would work in this manner— 
take wheat, for example. The present rigid 
90 percent parity price would be abandoned 
after the 1954 crop. It would be sup- 
planted by flexible price supports—75 to 90 
percent of parity, and in an effort to keep 
supplies in line with market needs, acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas would be 
controlled. The new parity for wheat, which 
would be about 20 percent lower than pres- 
ent parity, would begin to go into effect 
January 1, 1956. The reduction each year 
could be no greater than 5 percent of the old 
formula. 

Other crops would shift, gradually, into 
new and lower parities. This is clearly in 
line with the view expressed by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, namely, “The 
temporary provisions of law requiring 90 
percent of parity price support on the basic 
commodities without regard to supply should 
be allowed to expire at the end of the 1954 
program.“ 

Already the statesmen have been making 
predictions about what will happen. Senator 
Homer FERGUSON, Republican, of Michigan, 
said that rank-and-file farmers will endorse 
the proposals, even if their leaders do not. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, said the farm program will not 
be passed by the Senate, and called the idea 
of flexible farm price supports a repudiation 
of the GOP campaign promises. Senator 
AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, sald the 
President's program “forms an excellent basis 
to work out the soundest farm program we 
ever had.” 

Whatever happens, one thing 1s sure; 
there will be plenty of fireworks. 

{From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
January 13, 1954] 
THE FARM Messace—CoMMONSENSE PROGRAM 
WITH SLIGHT CHANCE or SURVIVAL 

Although the Presidential message took 
more than 7,000 words to describe it, Mr. 
Eisenhower's farm program is centered 
around a single, simple, reasonable idea: 

The price-support system should be geared 
to protect the farmer's income from disas- 
trous fluctuations, but not to guarantee him 
perpetual peak prosperity at the expense of 
other sectors of the national community. 

To establish this situation, the President 
proposes that the Government support the 
prices of farm products at high levels when 
there is a scarcity, so that in the following 
crop year more will be produced. And when 
supplies are ample, he wants the support 
prices to drop a few notches so that con- 
sumers will be encouraged to eat more and 
farmers will be put on notice that they won't 
need to produce as much next season. 

The price-support system would thus be 
used to keep production roughly abreast of 
demand, and the level of farm income rea- 
sonably steady. There would be less tendency 
for huge surpluses to pile up in Government 
warehouses, and less likelihood that farm 
products would price themselves out of the 
consumer market. 

All of this makes the most compelling kind 
of common sense. Mr. Eisenhower's program 
would serve the interests of the farmer, the 
consumer, and the country as a whole. It 
would lessen the restrictions on agricultural 
initiative and reduce the drain that price 
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subsidization imposes on the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. It would assure a more reliable 
supply of the farm products that the market 
is ready to absorb. It would provide a long- 
range basis for dealing with the special prob- 
lems of the American agricultural industry. 

But in spite of all that, the presidential 
program will be faced with bitter, violent 
opposition from spokesmen in and out of 
Congress who insist they are protecting the 
farmer's interests, And in an election year, 
their voices will have a frightening ring in 
the ears of a good many legislators. 

It took high courage to advance a flexible 
parity program less than 10 months before a 
crucial mid-term election. Of course, it is 
not intended to take effect until next year 
and it Is designed to avoid any sudden re- 
treat from the highly favorable treatment 
farmers have received from the Government 
ever since the beginning of World War IT. 
But it clearly does contemplate a departure 
from that policy and thus represents dyna- 
mite in an election year that is also charac- 
terized by declining farm income. 

The President made an extended and elo- 
quent argument for the logic of his proposals. 
The present law, he pointed out, in the long 
run will work to the injury of the farmers 
as well the rest of the community. Sur- 
pluses are becoming more and more unman- 
ageable; soon their embarrassing size may 
s0 disgust the public with the support system 
that the whole concept might be abandoned. 
That would spell genuine disaster for agri- 
culture. 

On the other hand, the gradual transition 
Mr. Eisenhower proposes would not be par- 
ticularly painful at any one stage. He would 
have the flexible system go into effect on the 
1955 basic crops, but year-to-year fluctus- 
tions in the parity level would be limited 
and the changeover to a more modern—and 
lower—parity formula would be managed in 
slow steps. 

And the President plans definite Govern- 
ment measures to expand the international 
and national market for American farm out- 
put. To make such efforts more successful 
and to give the new flexible parity system 
a fair start, he would freeze the bulk of 
present Government-held crop surpluses and 
thus minimize their influence on market 
conditions. This is about the best that could 
be made of a bad situation inherited from 
many past high-parity years. 

Without passing judgment on the details 
of his proposals, it seems to us that the Pres- 
ident’s farm program is the most workable 
and practical to be advanced in this field 
and under White House auspices in a good 
long while. We hope we're wrong in pre- 
dicting that it won't survive the attacks of 
the professional farm bloc in this election 
year, 


Foreign Residual Oil Will Make American 
Breadlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1954 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial, 
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from the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of 
February 4, 1954, on the important issue 
of the serious threat to the economic 
health of our great coal-mining areas 
which is posed by the importation of for- 
eign residual oil. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The population of West Virginia, which 
has been declining for 2 or 3 years, has now 
reached the place where its decline, percent- 
age wise, is greater than that of any other 
State. The reasons given, presumably by the 
Census Bureau, include the decline of coal 
production and the West Virginia climate, 
If we were more political minded we might 
say that another right cogent reason is that 
the golden age of prosperity is being shot full 
of holes by the salvos of depression. But we 
are not going to say this because we are 
quite certain that those who have lost their 

in the coal mines have gone elsewhere 
to find a living. The thing about it is what 
will happen when “elsewhere” will have no 
jots to give. Doubtless, in that event, the 
people will come back home again and our 
lost population will be restored. 

There are a lot of factors that have caused 
the slump in coal production. Natural gas 
from Louisiana and Texas for one thing, 
residual oil from South America, for an- 
other. It is not often that King Coal can sit 
firmly upon his throne. His subjects are 
loyal to him only when they have to be. 
Coal is like a movie star. The fickle public 
will acclaim her until somebody more attrac- 
tive comes along to take her place. 

Take residual oil, for instance, which no- 
body ever heard of except in recent years. It 
is nothing more than what is left of the oil 
after all the byproducts are taken out of it 
at the refineries. We suppose that in the 
earlier days it was merely dumped in the 
drain. Then somebody figured out that it 
could produce steam as well as coal provid- 
ing it could get an all-water haul from the 
refinery to the consumer. 

All along the eastern seaboard in this 
country there were scads of electric power- 
plants and industries which burned coal, 
preferably our wonderful West Virginia coal. 

y was happy. The consumers were 
tickled to death with the way our coal was 
prepared. All the consumer had to do was 
to feed it into his boilers and the produc- 
tion of steam was uniform and adequate. 
Then came the challenge of residual oil. 
The consumers began to experiment with it 
because it was cheap. Coal was cheap, too, 
but coal is tied to the rails. The haulage 
rates of coal by rail couldn't compete with 
waste oll hauled to the market in battered 
old World War II tankers, It was a long 
voyage from South America, and other dis- 
tant points in the world, to our East coast, 
but it was so much cheaper that coal firially 
had to suffer. The result was that mine after 
mine had to take the count and thousands 
of expert miners were laid off. The coal 
hauling railroads were hit, too, They had 
to lay off men, thousands of them, becruse 
there was nothing for them to do. With 
these things, and almost overnight, the 
coal regions of West Virginia and adjoining 
States ceased being a land of plenty. Men 
by the hundreds left their homes and their 
friends, climbed in their flivvers, and sought 
work wherever they could find it. 

In the long run whom does it benefit? 
Was the differential between oll and coal 
so vital to industry that the coal industry 
had to be sacrificed? We suppose that in 
the government in Washington it was O. K. 
to bring in the wastages of the world’s oil 
fields even if it might eventually restore the 
breadlines which America hasn't seen since 
the great depression. 

It looks to us that there should be some- 
body hanging around in Washington who 
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would be Interested in striking a balance. 

And, for the love of Mike, don’t make the 
excuse that the West Virginia climate is 
driving people away. If they're leaving it is 
because of their quest for bread and meat, 
not climate. 


Infiltration of Subversives Into the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a highly in- 
teresting article entitled “From the 
Horse's Mouth.” The article, which was 
written by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
and was published in today’s issue of the 
Washington Post, deals with the alleged 
infiltration of 2,200 subversives into the 
Government, and throws a bright light 
on the misleading and false information 
and claims on this subject which have 
come from high Government sources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


MATTER or Facr 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH 

The public has been grossly misled about 
the infiltration of subversives into the Gov- 
ernment. The best witness to this fact is 
none other than W. Scott McLeod, Senator 
JoserH R. McCartuy’s (Republican, Wis- 
consin) personal ambassador to the State 
Department. According to testimony before 
a congressional committee, McLeod has falled 
to find any Communists lurking anywhere in 
the State Department, despite 12 months of 
untiring effort. 

To date, McLeod has caused a grand total 
of just 11 persons to be dropped from the 
payroll, not as Communists or proved sub- 
versives, but for loyalty reasons. Of these 
11 cases, according to Mr. McLeod’s own re- 
luctant testimony, 7 were initiated by the 
security officers of Secretary of State Dean 
G. Acheson and merely completed by Mc- 
Leod. Thus McLeod's personal score now 
stands at: Communists smoked out, 0; sus- 
pected dangerous thinkers abolished, 4. 

In view of McLeod's sponsorship and char- 
acter, facts and figures on this subject com- 
ing from him may be regarded as coming 
straight from the horse's mouth. He was far 
from eager to give facts and figures. This 
Was only natural. Members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet and personal staff, officials of 
the Republican National Committee, and 
conspicuous figures in the party like Gover- 
nor Dewey and Senator McCartsy, have re- 
peatedly claimed that the vast majority of 
the 2,200 people dropped from the govern- 
ment as security risks were subversives, spics, 
and traitors, or just plain Commies. 

A breakdown of the security firings that 
brands these past administration claims as 
strictly legendary, was reluctantly given by 
McLeod to a closed meeting of a subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee: 
The circumstances were in ng in them- 
selves. The other witness who appeared 
with McLeod was Under Secretary of State 
W. Bedell Smith. The subcommittee began 
by asking Smith how many active Commu- 
nists had been uncovered in the State De- 
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partment. He replied that no Communists 
had been found. In his downright way. 
Smith added that there had never been any 
Communists in the Department as far 85 
he knew except for Alger Hiss and one other 
minor official fired long ago. 

McLeod then took the stand. The Dem 
cratic members of the subcommittee, JOBEN “* 
Rooney, of New York, and Prince H. 

TON, Jr., of Georgia, asked him about Stati 
Department security firings. McLeod repli 4 
that a grand total of 534 security firings ha 
now been achieved by his hard work. 
cording to the claims of the administration 
leaders, “virtually all" of these people ough 
to have been at least “subversives,” if nO 
active Communists. 

Under Secretary Smith had said there ne 
no Communists. Meleod was therefore ask = 
how many of the 534 were dismissed on los 
alty grounds—suspected of Communist oyna 
pathles or connections. After a great d 
of uneasy squirming, he gave the 7-11 figures 

What McLeod regards as grounds for ys 
missal or suspension should also be noted! 
this connection. A woman employee in 
State Department had a great wartime 
fortune. She was floating, so to speak. 
the stenographie pool of the Board of E00 
nomic Warfare when Nathan Gregory Silver, 
master sent down an order for a secretary 
for his office. There is no proof that 7 
assignment from the stenographic pool i 
Silyermaster's office, where she worked on? 
briefly, was anything but an accident of Gor 
ernment routine. Yet on this ground Ot 
now charged as a loyalty risk and suspen 5 
Unlike others she has chosen to fight tP 
charge. ted 

Nor is this all. McLeod further admitir. 
to the House subcommittee that a ae 
ably heavy portion of his security fri 
represented persons who had not been 7 
at all. These persons have been arbitrarily 
branded as security risks, without any = 
of their cases, or even any notice to t t 
selves, after resigning from the Departmen? 
or transferring to another agency. er 

Attorney General Brownell issued the ordes 
authorizing this interesting new system 9. 
“stab them in the back after they lea a8 
they won't notice it.“ The situation 8 
not been improved by the Attorney Genera! 
recent shambling retreat from the ori 
administration claims as to security fring 
The President, who bas been so incredib $ 
ill-served in this matter, owes it to 0 
to deal sternly with the culprits, His who! 
record repudiates the shabby fakery that to 
been practiced. And it is not necessary se 
cook any balance sheets in order to js 
the country that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
doing a good job. 


Immigration Hoax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Wednesday, February 10, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Bo 
Refugee Act of 1953, which was u Pe 
by the President as an emergency Me% 

ure, was passed by Congress and wae 
signed by the President more tha? 9 
Months ago. This morning the Wash 
ington Post, in a very informative edi 

torial entitled “Immigration Hoax.” — 
shown that although 209,000 refuse" 
and escapees from communism are 1 
thorized to be admitted under the ac 

thus far a grand total of just 4 Persons 
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Tale been admitted to the United States. 
out , Cf that, Mr. President—only 4, 
5 of an authorized 209,000 persons, 
1 € been admitted to our country. 
the -OW ask unanimous consent to have 
8 entire editorial printed in the Ap- 
ndix of the RECORD. 
erë being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordere 
as fo fio s i to be printed in the RECORD, 


From the Washington Post of February 10, 
1954] 


IMMIGRATION HOAX 


a ane 6 months that have passed since 
lief Perl Eisenhower signed the Refugee Re- 
indivi t of 1953, a grand total of exactly four 

duals have been admitted to the 
States under its terms. The act was 

Mens by the President as an emergency 
8 It authorized admission over a 
trom period of 209,000 refugees and escapees 
communism. Even to those who, like 
Interino aper, recognized that the act was 
Purpose f dismal failure of its stated 
Polntment, t come as a shocking disap 
ex ecuflen der the Reverend Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
nell director of the Nationa! Lutheran 
Telier p. declared the other day that the 
act has turned out to be quite con- 
action ® what we had hoped for. The re- 
and ‘ane felt equally by the other reilgious 
Proble untary agencies working on refugee 
emergens They attribute the throttling of 
rigoro, ney immigration in part to needlessly 
elaborat security precautions involving an 
abroad o investigation by American officials 

k in Of each visa applicant—a hopeless 
behing the case of those who have fied from 
formiga the Iron Curtain—and needlessiy 
not poble guaranties that the refugees will 
States ome economic risks in the United 
alvidugt volving a requirement that an in- 
Tor ea, h Sponsor assume full responsibility 

The immigrant, 

When th t of laws can accomplish little 
Hides is no will to make it work; when 
obs tru rators are determined to use it for 
Baye Stlonist pur it can serve no end 
Mischief, President Eisenhower ex- 
tefugee warm sympathy for the plight of the 


ly desire No one can doubt that he earnest- 
itë trag s to have the United States extend 
©ppress {tional hospitality to the politically 
vin He can contribute to this result 
mentis F a sharp prod to the State Depart- 
durity Administrator of the Bureau of Se- 
heavy and Consular Affairs who bears a 
Tesponsibility far converting the relief 


act 
into a seemingly impenetrable curtain. 


The Soundness of the Administration’s 
Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


Iy OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


ter pi MESELTON. Mr. Speaker, Wal- 
lent Ppmann recentiy wrote an excel- 
adminisc e analyzing that portion of the 
to ene tion's tax program intended 
investment incentives to enterprise and 
10 00 makes crystal clear that it is not 
individ aet with any proposal to reduce 
Out thasa taxes, and he properly points 
a Sonne any attempted creation of such 
Politi. ct as an issue “is a setup for 
Cal demagogery. 
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The article, entitled “Today and To- 
morrow—Stitch in Time,” follows: 

A person looking for signs of things to 
come might well pay attention to the dialog, 
which took place last week before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, between 
Senator FULBRIGHT (Democrat, Arkansas) 
and Mr. Martin, the Chairman of the Board 
of the Federal Reserve System. They were 
talking about tax reduction. The Senator 
wanted to know which of two kinds the 
Chairman preferred. Did he favor increas- 
ing the incentives to investment and produc- 
tion by tax concessions to liberalize depre- 
ciation allowances and to reduce double tax- 
ation of dividends or would he prefer to 
increase the personal exemption in the in- 
come tax in order to leave more spending 
money in the hands of the mass of con- 
sumers? 

The first kind of reduction is advocated by 
the administration. The second is advocated 
by most of the Democrats. Here in a nut- 
shell are the seeds of a controversy which 
may grow up to something very big in this 
session of Congress and in the ejection cam- 
paign next autumn, It turns on genuine 
issues of policy, principle, and of fact. Yet 
it is a setup for political demagoguery. 

For the concessions would be about the 
same—say $3 billion—under either tax plan. 
But the immediate beneficiaries under the 
administration proposal would be the rela- 
tively small number of taxpayers in the upper 
brackets. Under the other proposal the bene- 
ficiaries would be the very much larger num- 
ber in the lower brackets. There is ob- 
viously a great deal of political dynamite in 
an issue of that kind, especially if there is to 
be a shrinkage of incomes due to shorter 
hours in industry and to the troubles in 
agriculture. 

Senator Fu.sricnt has the honor of being 
as clear of demagoguery as a successful and 
effective public man can be, His questions 
manifestly were not designed to create a 
partisan issue but to open the way to an 
understanding of the issue—which might 
prevent it from being exploited by the 
demagogs. And Chairman Martin has a criti- 
cal, though by no means the whole, responsi- 
bility for navigating in the choppy waters 
and squally weather through which we are 
passing. 

When the Senator asked Mr. Martin which 
tax policy he preferred, we may take it that 
Mr. FuLsricur was thinking not of the long 
run but of the very near future during the 
present readjustment. That, as I read it, 
is the way Mr. Martin understood the ques- 
tion. His answer was that “at this junc- 
ture,” at this point in the course of the re- 
adjustment, he would still put the emphasis 
on the production side rather than to em- 
phasize an increase of consumer purchasing 
power. He did not, however, say what he 
would favor at a later juncture. He did not 
come anywhere near saying that at a later 
juncture the tax reduction which Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT favors might not be called for. 

Mr, FoLsRIGHT had asked him which he 
would prefer now—given the mildness of the 
recession and the fact that the readjustment 
might be concluded successfully in the next 
few months. Mr. Martin did not close and 
lock any doors against what it might be 
expedient to do, say by April or May. 

The administration’s tax program refiects 
their fundamental economic doctrine. It is 
that expansion is a continuing political and 
social necessity in a free and capitalist econ- 
omy. The first conditions of expansion— 
the one inseparable from the other—are 
technological improvement and sufficient in- 
centives to enterprise and investment. 

These principles are fundamental to the 
progress of a free economy over the long 
run. But they are not the panacea, they 
are not the whole law of the survival of a 
free economy, That is what we learned in 
the thirties and what we can never afford 


‘business cycle, 


‘that there 
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to forget. These principles, though they 
are fundamental, do not govern the ups and 
downs—that Is to say the short runs—of the 
The principles that are 
needed for the short runs of the business 
cycle are not in fact in conflict with the 
principles for the long run. They are sup- 
plementary. The tendency to regard them 
as conflicting is, however, a deep danger in 
the free world and especially in the American 
part of it. 

Yet it is only the unreconstructed New 
Dealers on the one hand, and the unrecon- 
structed Old Guard on the other who belleve 
is an irreconcilable conflict. 
There are still some New Dealers left out 
of the multitudes during the Nineteen 
Thirties who contend that the only thing 
to do is to keep inflating the purchasing 
power of the masses of the people. If that 
is done, all the rest In the way of invest- 
ment, technological progress, and enterprise 
will follow, 

There are, on the other hand, a very con- 
siderable number of unreconstructed con- 
servatives, including some highly respected 
and influential Democrats, who reject with 
scorn and sharp distaste the ideas which are 
addressed to governing the business cycle 
by compensatory action of the Government 
and the banking system. j 

If the country and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration become involved in a destruc- 
tive brawl over tax reduction, it will be be- 
cause the unreconstructed extremists take 
charge and make the pace. That would be 
very much too bad if the bold steps, which 
the President has been talking about, should 
need to be taken. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp a sermon on the Bricker amend- 
ment, delivered by Dr. Edward D. Gates, 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Peoria, III. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCH AND THE Bricker; AMENDMENT 


(Sermon delivered at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Peoria, January 24, 1954, by Dr. 
Edward D. Gates.) 

Let me tell you why, as your minister, I 
am devoting the sermon this morning to & 
discussion of the Bricker amendment, 

My first reason is this: The Bricker amend- 
ment, as you may know, is a proposal to 
amend the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States having to do with the effect 
of treaties on our domestic law. Within a 
very short time this issue will be be debated 
on the floor of the United States Senate. It 
is, without question, one of the most impor- 
tant issues to come before the American peo- 
ple since the founding of our Republic. It 
is not a question which will be decided along 
party lines. The issues involved run far 
deeper than party politics, What the 
Bricker amendment is concerned with is a 
reexamination of the principles upon which 
this country was founded and has prospered 
these 175 years. Whether or not the amend- 
ment is approved will affect the lives of our 
children and grandchildren. We who take 
our churchmanship seriously would be dere- 
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lict in our duty if through apathy cr in- 
difference we failed to inform ourselves on 
such a matter of vital importance to us and 
our fellow countrymen, 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
so-called leading churchmen have already 
published their views on the subject and are 
bringing them forcibly to the attention of 
our lawmakers; and thus my second reason 
for discussing the Bricker amendment with 
you this morning: For the implication of 
the statements issued by these leading 
churchmen is that they have already spoken 
for you and me. Witness, for instance, the 
pronouncement coming out of the National 
World Order Study Conference held at Cleve- 
land last fall under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. According to a report of the meet- 
ing in the Christian Century of November 11, 
the delegates assembled “denounced any 
attempt to limit the treatymaking power 
of the President.” The effect of euch a 
meeting in influencing legislation is illus- 
trated by the following telegram, a copy of 
which was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor of January 20. The telegram is dated 
January 8, 1954, and is addressed to Senator 
Wnuiry, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and an outspoken opponent 
of the Bricker amendment. It reads as 
follows: 

“We commend your firm stand in regard 
Bricker proposed constitutional amendment. 
You should know that the churches are be- 
hind you on basis of recent action of National 
World Order Study Conference at Cleveland, 

“CLIFFORD EARLE, 
“Department of Social Education and 
Action, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America.” 


‘Well, are the churches in reality opposed to 
the Bricker amendment? Are the churches 
behind the opponent of the Bricker amend- 
ment? 

I do not venture to speak about the social 
action groups of other denominations, but 
I can tell you that the social education and 
action department of our denomination, 
which is supported by the benevolence funds 
contributed by Presbyterian congregations, 
has in dealing with the Bricker amendment, 
disregarded the rulings of our general assem- 
bly. The general assembly has clearly pro- 
nounced that in the magazine Social Progress 
which the department published, both sides 
of a controversial issue should be presented. 
Yet here we find articles which refer to the 
“notorious Bricker amendment,” the “dan- 
fers of the Bricker proposals,” and an appeal 
to “mobilize Christian opinion in the 
churches” against the amendment. Indeed, 
in the most recent issue of the magazine 
Senator Brickex is accused of attempting to 
undermine the Constitution. There has been 
so far no article which defends the Bricker 
amendment. 

Are you willing to let others speak for you 
on an issue of such momentous proportions? 
Or does it not behoove us all to exercise our 
own right and privilege to form our own 
opinions and express them? 

What now is the Bricker amendment? 
How did the need for it come about? And 
what can we do about it? 

Our Constitution as it now stands contains 
the following provision regarding treaties: 

“He (the President) shall have power by 
and with the advice and by the consent of 
the Senate to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur” (art. 
II, sec. 2). 2 

And it is further stated that 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
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contrary notwithstanding” (art. VI, sec. 2). 

What this means is that a treaty ap- 
proved by the President and with the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senators present 
on the day the treaty is voted upon becomes 
the supreme law of our land, presumably 
overriding the Constitution itself, for no 
court has ever declared a treaty unconstitu- 
tional, No law which Congress passes is 
valid if found to be in conflict with the 
Constitution, but treaties do not have to 
conform. Moreover, treaties can become the 
supreme law of our land by the votes of 
only å handful of Senators, as illustrated 
recently when 2 treaties were ratified with 
only 6 Senators present, and when on June 
13, 1952, a treaty was approved with only 2 
Senators present. The latter incident went 
this way: Senator Sparkman, of Alabama, 
was presiding in the Senate. Senator Trre, 
of Minnesota, was the only other Senator 
present. Senator SPARRMAN cast the only 
vote. Senator Ture did not object. Senator 
SPARKMAN then ruled that the treaties had 
been approved by a two-thirds vote. And 
thus by the vote of only one Senator a 
treaty became the supreme law of the land. 

Now, until World War II and the advent 
of the United Nations organizations these 
provisions of our Constitution raised few 
problems. Treaties dealt mainly with such 
matters as commerce, navigation, peace, and 
friendship between nations—with external 
affairs having to do with relations between 
nations, as our Founding Fathers intended 
they should, But with the formation of the 
UN and America’s participation in it a 
whole new concept of treaty law has come 
into being. Treaties have now come to be 
regarded not simply as instruments which 
deal with the external affairs of nations but 
with their internal affairs as well. 

In the minds of most Americans, you see, 
the United Nations was formed to keep the 
peace, but according to the terms of the 
charter the work of the U. N. is devoted to 
other activities such as “to promote higher 
standards of Hving, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress.” 
Indeed, about two-thirds of the U. N.'s 
budget, of which the United States is the 
largest contributor, is devoted to such activ- 
ities. As Dr. John P. Humphrey, an official 
of the U. N., stated In a recent issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science: 

“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 
are largely a matter of relationghips between 
the state and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded 
as being within the domestic jurisdiction 
of states. What is now being proposed is, in 
effect, the creation of some kind of super- 
national supervision of this relationship be- 
tween the state and its citizens.” 

In other words, efforts are now belng made 
to let the United Nations make our domestic 
laws in place of the elected representatives 
in our State and National legislatures. As 
matters now stand, this can be done by trea- 
ties or by executive agreements. In fact, 
there are today in existence, enacted or pro- 
posed, over 200 treaties which would thus 
seek to regulate the domestic affairs of our 
Nation, 

Here are some examples: 

Now pending before the United States Sen- 
ate for ratification is the Convention or 
Treaty on the Preyention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide. Originally drawn 
up by the U. N. it was sent to the Senate 
‘by President Truman with his recommenda- 
tion that it be approved. If this treaty 
were approved, it would become an interna- 
tional law under which a citizen of the 
United States could be tried in an American 
or international court for genocide (race 
killing) or complicity in genocide. For this 
law makes it a criminal act to cause mental 
harm to members of a racial or religious 
group—meaning that an American citizen 
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might be tried and put in jail for even von- 
turing to criticize someone of a different 
race or religious belief. 

Another such treaty proposed is that of 
the International Labor Organization, now 
an Official agency of the U. N. This agency 
has drawn up the following trenty which It 
is now proposed the United States adopt and 
which, if adopted, would become the supreme 
law of the land. The treaty is entitled Ma- 
ternity Protection” and contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. An employed pregnant woman is to get 
at least 12 weeks off to have her baby. 

2. During this time she is to get from the 
Government cash equal to at least two-thirds 
of her pay and free medical care, free medi- 
cine, free hospitalization, etc, 

3. This is to be financed by a payroll tax 
covering all employed people, both male and 
female, levied partly on employees an 
partly on the employer, or on the employer 
alone, or paid directly out of public funds. 

4. A woman cannot be fired while on ma~ 
ternity leave. 

5. Work interruptions to nurse the baby 
are to be on company time and to be paid 
for by the employer. 

The representatives of 60 nations of the 
world voted favorably that this should be 
international law, Including members 
the United States delegation attending te 
treatymaking conference. 

Or, again, there is the proposed Covenant 
on Human Rights, which, because of its high- 
sounding title. many persons believe the 
United States should approve, ‘The effect of 
such a treaty, however, as pointed out by the 
American Bar Associntion, would be to actu 
ally abridge the freedom of religion, speech, 
press, and assembly now guaranteed to us 
by our own Bill of Rights. 

Before John Foster Dulles became Secre- 
tary of State he stated the whole matter 
very clearly when he declared; 

“The treatymaking power is an extraord!- 
nary power, lable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and they make dom 
law. Under our Constitution, treaties be- 
come the supreme law of the land. The 
are Indeed more supreme than ordinary laws 
for congressional laws are invalid if they 
not conform to the Constitution, where 
treaty law can override the Constitution, an 
treaties, for example, can take powers aW® H 
from the Congress and give them to 
President; they can take powers away from 
the States and give them to the Federal 
Government or to some international body: 
and they can cut across the rights give? 
the people by the constitutional Bill 
Rights." 

A very vivid example of how treaty la 
might change our form of Government W = 
former President Truman's seizure of th 
steel industry, The President's action “ 
taken on the premise that while the Consti 
tution forbids such invasion of private propa 
erty, the President, acting under terms è 
the United Nation's Charter to which i 
United States “is a signatory, has the len 
right to seize private property. His action 
was upheld by three members of the Bu 
preme Court, including the Chief Justice 
Think of it, if the late Chiet Justice VINSO 
had been able to convince two more just 
of his position, the United States of Amer! 
as a former president of the American of 
Association has pointed out, would as 755 
that moment have ceased to be an ind 
pendent republic, S 

Or consider the fact that recently the a 
preme Court of California declared tbat 
long standing State marriage law was u 
and vold because it conflicted with a ela 
in the U. N. Charter. A similar ruling 8 
made by the Supreme Court of Idaho in 
Bard to that State's property laws. oy 

The Senate of the United States recen 
approved a treaty by which members of TO 
Armed Forces stationed in any of the NA 
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kountrles are denied the right to be tried 
Cr ofenses under American laws but are to 
dealt with by local, foreign courts. This 
5 aty, by the way, is not reciprocal since 
ig NATO countries have sent their troops 
be statisned in the United States. 
Tt is also to be noted that President Tru- 
thers committee on civil rights proposed 
t so-called civil rights laws be presented 
N the form of treaties through the United 
2 Stlons which, If ratified, would become the 
Upreme law of our land without the enact- 
nt of both Houses of our Congress. 
The tntent of the Bricker amendment, you 
-is to clear up once and for all this mat- 
T Of treaties superseding the rights guaran- 
Purt Americans under the Constitution. 
hermore, the purpose of the Bricker pro- 
Vio! 1 ls to protect the Constitution against 
bo ation by executive agreements, Pro-. 
thes of the Bricker amendment refer to 
ang secret deals made at Yalta, Teheran, 
5 Potsdam as evidence that the President 
mt too much power in making foreign com- 
tments. They point also to the Korean 
Whict, and indeed to the Korean war itself 
by ù came about without any declaration 
ngress, 
“te is how the Bricker amendment 
Const this is what wouid be added to our 
ment ation if it were adopted as an amend- 
flict A provision of a treaty which con- 
ž with this Constitution shall not be of 
force or effect.” This would definitely 
ride the question: A treaty cannot over- 
vo the Constitution. 
law in ty shall become effective as Internal 
lation the United States only through legis- 
x which would be valid in the absence 
dould treaty.” Tuts means that no treaty 
become domestic or internal law unless 
Dane by both Houses of Congress, The 
Where States is one of the few countries 
Judge Such a law does not already exist. As 
but a 3 has stated: “It is a rule in all 
ery few countries generally, that trea- 
Only — effect as municipal or domestic law 
ed by ora implemented by legislation enact- 
doe, ane full legislature. This safeguard 
Bricker t exist for the United States, The 
brotectlomendment would provide the same 
Nations on for the United States which other 
Provisio provide for themselves. The third 
“Co n of the amendment reads: 
all oe shall have power to regulate 
Tors utive or other agreements with any 
Au . or international organization. 
limi agreements shall be subject to the 


ticle z 0 imposed on treatles by this ar- 


er a finally, “The Congress shall have pow- 


legislation. this article by appropriate 

0 

Bricker may interest you to know that the 
amendment has not only been ap- 


Unites OY the Judiciary Committee of the 
Amerin tates Senate, but is endorsed by the 
State Bar Association, more than 20 


tion oF associations, the National Associa- 
ting Attorneys General (a group repre- 
ot our Beng heads of the legal departments 
Scrats) States, both Republicans and Dem- 
Daughter the legislatures of 9 States, the 
American. Of the American Revolution, the 
indeeg. A Legion, the Kiwanis International, 
business i a hundred responsible trade, 
Organiza professional, service, and patriotic 
zuch locn; ng in addition to several hundred ` 
re pestis is a fact that the amend- 

t of long months of study 
wit tente Judiclary Committee working 
mort. a Bar Association. In 
legal min Overwhelming majority of the best 
that a dad ot our country have recognized 
tution 28erous loophole exists in our Con- 
Amendan’ urge the adoption of the Brick- 

Tt ent as the proper safeguard. 
the ame. are those, of course, who oppose 
We haya ament, such as the church groups 
Yorg ie Mentioned. The City Bar of New 
aud a statement of disagreement 


ment is i 
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over the protests of many members, as well 
as the Federal Bar of Washington, D. C. 
However, these are about the only two law- 
yer's organizations who have expressed ad- 
verse opinion on the amendment. The ad- 
ministration in the persons of President 
Eisenhower and his Secretary of State. Mr. 
Dulles. are also opposed, at least to certain 
sections of the Bricker amendment. And 
Senator KNOWLAND, speaking for the admin- 
istration, has proposed a substitute amend- 
ment which has but one point in common 
with the Bricker proposal, namely that both 
provide that a provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement in conflict with the 
Constitution shall not be of any force or ef- 
fect. It will be interesting to watch how 
the 63 Senators of both parties who origin- 
ally endorsed the Bricker amendment will 
finally vote after the various pressures from 
the administration and other groups, in- 
cluding the professional church leaders, are 
brought to bear upon them. 

Opponents of the amendment claim that 
when the Constitution says that treaties 
shall be the supreme law of the land it really 
doesn't mean that and they refer to some 
court decisions which uphold their view- 
point. It must be admitted, however, that 
if there were no question on this point, it 
is unlikely that the amendment would be 
so vigorously supported by our leading bar 
associations, and other authorities on con- 
stitutional law. 

Another objection is that the amendment 
would tle the hands of the President in his 
dealing with foreign governments, Pro- 
ponents of the amendment deny this and 
state that only so far as laws affecting 
internal affairs would both Houses of Con- 
gress have to act. 

There are those, too, who are reluctant 
to make any changes in the Constitution, 
believing that the present provisions therein 
are sufficient safeguards for any ill-advised 
action In the future. They claim that the 
Senate can be trusted never to ratify a treaty 
which would take away the liberties of 
American citizens, To which the proponents 
of the amendment respond by declaring that 
they, too, want to preserve the rights guar- 
anted Americans, but, quoting the words of 
Jefferson, say: “In questions of power, let 
no more be said of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” To be sure, Secretary 
Dulles has said that so long as he Is in office 
he will not press for ratification of any of 
the U. N. human rights treaties. But, it 
is pointed out, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles will not always be in office. 

And finally, there are those who, recogniz- 
ing this loophole in our Constitution, want 
to use the backdoor of the treatymaking 
power as it now exists to pass laws controlling 
the lives of American citizens without the 
consent of their elected representatives in 
Congress. They naturally oppose the Bricker 
amendment or any reasonable substitute 
which would thereby weaken their attempts 
to bring the lives of American citizens under 
control of international laws and interna- 
tional courts. 

Now let it be sald that both the proponents 
and opponents of the amendment are sincere 
persons. May I say that I know Senator 
Bercker as I know Mr. Earle. Both are sin- 
cere in their convictions. But let us not 
be misled, dear friends. The question before 
us is not one of sincerity. The question 
before us is how best to safeguard and pre- 
serve our God-given American freedom, how 
best to protect gurselves from the threat of 
international socialism. For once American 
freedom is gone, then indeed will the lamps 
of hope go out of the world around. 

Are the churches really opposed to the 
Bricker amendment? Does Mr. Earle speak 
for you when he informs a leading opponent 
of the amendment that the churches are 
behind him? £ 
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Let no one say this issue is none of the 
church's business. Our church leaders have 
made it our business—and rightly 30. for is 


not an issue which so intimately affects our 


lives and those of our children and grand- 
children within the province of the church's 
concern? 

As churchmen, as Americans, the Bricker 
amendment is our concern. It is your con- 
cern, It is my concern. Let your Ben- 
ators and Congressmen know your opinion, 
Through apathy or indifference, let us not 
default in our duty as Christians and as 
Americans, For in the words of Lincoln: 
“With you is the question: Shall the Union 
and shail the Hberties of this country be 
preserved to the latest generations?” 


The Defense Department’s New Look De- 
fense Policy Is a “Shotgun Wedding” 
of Two Incompatible Military Ideas, 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle entitled “The New Look Strategy 
*Thermonukes’ in the Economy Pack- 
age,” by Lloyd Norman, which appeared 
in the Combat Forces Journal, spotlights 
the glaring weaknesses of the new look 
defense policy. The article raises fur- 
ther question as to the ability of the new 
look defense policy to buy more defense 
for less money in the face of an enemy 
able to deliver an atomic attack to this 
country. The article bears out that what 
we are really buying is less military secu- 
rity and committing ourselves to a haz- 
ardous venture. 


THe New Loox SraaTecy—"THERMONUKES,” 
THE ECONOMY PACKAGES 
(By Lloyd Norman) 

The new look strategy of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the civilian administrators of 
the Department of Defense is a shotgun wed- 
ding of two incompatible military ideas: 

1. The glistening, still untried atomic (hy- 
drogen) airpower theory, that an enemy can 
be brought to his knees quickly and de- 
cisively in a cataclysm of superbombs—with- 
out any help from the Army and Navy. 

2. The traditional surface theory, brought 
up to date with atomic weapons and missiles, 
that the enemy must be conquered on the 
ground—with the help of the Navy and Air 
Force. 

Before two such irreconcilable theories 
could reach an agreement there had to be a 
persuader, and this was the administration's 
desire for a long-pull military strategy that 
would balance the Federal budget, nurture 
the national economy, and still provide a 
reasonable posture of defense. 

The sudden shift of sentiment that left 
the Air Force so bedazzled was its discovery 
that it had an economy-sized package that 
was just what the men with the shotgun 
coveted. The package had two items in it: 
the thermonuclear (hydrogen) bomb and a 
bomber aircraft. Put the 2 together and 
you have an explosive force of some 5 million 
tons of TNT that can wipe out a big city in 1 
puff. 

The simplicity and relatively low cost of 
the package is what made it the heart and 
core of the new-look strategy. A step or two 
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further and it could become the whole strate- 
gy—as its most extreme advocates argue. 

“Why do we need an Army and a Navy?” 
asked one of the most brilliant and per- 
suasive airpower strategists. “We can draw 
a red line across the map of Europe and tell 
the Kremlin that if they step across that line 
we'll clobber thme with ‘thermonukes' "— 
Strategic Air Force-ese for the thermonu- 
clear bomb (they use the term with easy 
familiarity). 

If you insist upon having some sort of army 
in Europe, perhaps just for psychological ef- 
fect, the airpower strategist retorts that the 
Army had better go back to the Maginot Line 
defense with deep concrete bunkers to pro- 
tect the troops from the searing heat and pul- 
verizing blast of Soviet H-bombs. 

He will concede that perhaps there may be 
rome residual value in having greund forces 
in Europe, geographically placed to force the 
Russians to mass their armies into better 
targets for nuclear weapons. 

“O. K., suppose you do have the Maginot 
line in Europe,” he said. “It will take only 
25 divisions, and construction of the pre- 
pared positions would cost no more than a 
supercarrier (about #250 million). I guess 
we could afford that luxury.” 

The alrpower strategist condescendingly 
insist that Army and Navy strategists have 
stubbornly refused to recognize the revolu- 
tion in arms. (The atomic cannon, he says, 
is typical of this outmoded thinking because 
it tries to superimpose the new upon the 
old.) 

The airpower strategist would use atomic 
bombs of various sizes as point weapons to 
destroy the enemy's airdromes, atomic stock- 
piles and works, gasoline and oil stocks, and 
other sources of the enemy's warmaking 
capacity. That, of course, is the Air Force's 
traditional strategic bombing theory. 

But he adds something new—the “thermo- 
nuke.” This, he says, would be the perfect 
battlefield weapon, an area destruction 
Weapon for tactical employment against 
enemy troops, vehicles, and supplies. 

“The A-bomb is all right for industrial 
targets but why overkill cities with H- 
bombs?” he asks. "It's a revolutionary idea 
but science and technology have given us the 
finest weapon against troops dispersed over 
the battiefield. It can destroy or cripple en- 
tire divisions. The H-bomb has made mobile 
ground combat obsolete. 

“We must discard the World War II notion 
of the war of movement, If we have ground 
forces at all they will have to fight a war of 
position, They will have to be in position, 
ready to fight. They can't hope to get to 
their bunkers along roads jammed with 
civilians fleeing from atomic attack.” 

He would keep a small army as a sort of 
shield to keep an enemy from just walking 
in with a few machine guns and pistols and 
taking over. He would have the Army as a 
police force to keep order and take over key 
Government centers after the Alir Force has 
destroyed the ehemy with nuclear weapons. 

As for the Army’s role of guarding the 
Air Force's bases, the air power strategist 
thinks fighter interceptors and antiaircraft 
guns could do that job. 


The Navy—in this framework reduced to 
the same insignificance as the Army—would 
need only submarines and perhaps a few de- 
stroyers because the Russians do not have 
much of an oceangoing fleet, The Air Force 
could knock out the enemy's submarine pens 
and shipyards with collateral bomb drops by 
the A-bombers on their way to more im- 
portant targets inside the Soviet heartland. 

The air power strategist sees no need for 
a large, well-trained citizen reserve that 
could be mobilized 3 months or 6 months 
after D-day. He is convinced the first, or 
what he calis the decisive phase of the war 
will be over in 90 days. In those 3 months 
there will be no time to call up reserves or 
to mobilize war industries. There will be 
time only for the fury of atomic blow and 
counterblow that will leave both sides in 
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ruin and devastation and it would take 20 
years to rebuild the factories and start the 
war over again. 

Victory, if victory can be measured nega- 
tively in terms of lesser ruins and desolation, 
will go to the side that was strongest in 
atomic air power and used it most effectively. 
But the air power strategist finds that the 
key to his whole argument is the power of 
initiative. Fission and fusion war strategy 
when carried to its logical conclusion is a 
“hit ‘em first" doctrine that United States 
citizens and high-policy makers find repug- 
nant to our traditions. Yet the air power 
strategist with coldblooded logic says that 
we cannot ignore the advantage that initia- 
tive provides us in a war for survival. “We 
can't worry about ethics or morality, If the 
Russians get the jump on us they'll wipe our 
cities off the map.” 5 

Thus, the atomic (hydrogen) airpower 
theory rests upon several assumptions that 
have not become part of national policy: 
(1) That we will hit first, start a war if 
necessary to take full advantage of the initi- 
ative which in atomic war can be decisive; 
(2) that we will use atomic weapons against 
an enemy's troops in the feld, exposing us 
to enemy retaliation against our cities; (3) 
that we wil) drop A-bombs on Soviet satel- 
lites, turning them and perhaps the neutral 
world against us; (4) that we will use atomic 
weapons if necessary against the lands of 
our allies if they are invaded; and (5) that 
we will use them in limited or peripheral 
wars, such as in Korea. 

The opponents of the airpower strategy 
have concentrated most of their assault 
against what they call “one weapon stategy” 
as a cheap shortcut to easy victory. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Anderson has raised the 
possibility that the atomic weapons on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain might cancel them- 
selves out into a tacit or formal agreement 
to outlaw such weapons of mass destruction. 
Thus we might have to rely primarily upon 
conventional weapons and conventional 
strategy for our defense. T 


Some Army and Navy strategists have 
based thelr arguments against sole reliance 
upon atomic weapons on moral and collective 
security grounds. They have denounced any 
idea that “we hit ‘em first.” They have 
warned that the world would turn against 
us if we started an atomic war, Our allies 
in Europe and in Asia would not counte- 
nance our use of atomic weapons except in 
self-defense, they emphasize. Our defense 
system, based upon alliances, would fall 
apart if we engaged in warfare repugnant to 
our allies. 

Besides the fundamental question of 
whether we will ever use atomic weapons in 
warfare, the surface strategists also raise 
the issue of whether nuclear weapons are ss 
effective as the Air Force planners say they 
are. Will the H-bomb stop armies from 
moving across Europe? Can the A-bomb 
cripple Soviet Russia with its economy still 
largely agricultural and many of its vital 
factories scattered across the vast reaches 
of the Soviet land mass or hidden in moun- 
tains or in the far North? Won't the Rus- 
sian Armies move into Western Europe with 
supplies from long accumulated stockpiles 
even if their cities and industries are burned 
and blitzed? Then would we drop our A- 
bombs upon Western Europe? 


Considering these drawbacks of alrpower ` 


strategy, it is surprising that it has made 
so much headway in recent months and has 
become the core of the new look. The new 
look started a long time ago. It can be 
traced 50 years back to the birth of the air- 
plane and some 20 years to the splitting of 
the atom. 

That's ancient history. In 1945 the air- 
plane and the atomic bomb were joined 
and the atomic airpower theory was born. 
Its doctrine makers worked out a cogent, 
logically appealing theory that people could 
understand after seeing pictures of the ruins 
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of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and linking wage 
pictures in a cause-effect relationship 
surrender of Japan a few days later. wit? 
That was the beginning. The B-36 pe 
its bellyful of atomic bombs became eu- 
symbol of strategic bombing that could Y ad 
tralize a nation’s warmaking ability “4 
even bring it to its knees. The Air Force Lew 
to work civilian scientists and military 5 5 
egists to develop a bombing system that 
by wily maneuvering and radar counte 
ures outwit the Soviet air-defense ere 
and strike at carefully selected targets W 
our A-bombs could do the most harm. ent 
The air strategists’ most telling argum e 
was that atomic airpower was an inexpen né 
deterrent keeping Soviet Russia from 6% 
to war. They also offered their weapon | 
the decisive method of finishing off the One 
munists if the Kremlin ignored the d en 


rent force. They emphasized the * 
that we could not hope to match Rusty 
armies and we could not gain a victory ai 
defeating Russia's navy. Air was the 

mension in which we could win. teglet⸗ 

The Korean war gave the air stra 43° 
the boost they needed. They got their se 
wing program and for the first time the cf 
Force was allotted more funds than APY te 
the other services. Atomic airpower stra 
egy was winning more and more adhere? 
in the high policy councils. sted 

Winston Churchill declared that U% is- 
States atomic airpower was keeping the 
sians from going to war. After an Al 
briefing in the Pentagon in January } te 
the atomic counteroffensive power of e 
Strategic Air Command, Churchill rors 
a total convert to atomic alrpower. pit 
ing to Col. John R. Maney, United States, 
Force, a faculty member of the Alr 358. 
College, who wrote about it in the fall. 185. 
issue of the Air University’s Quarterly 
view. sur- 

In his article Colonel Maney made ^ ” so- 
prisingly bold and frank attack UPON ogi 
called surface strategists. The strs" pe 
airpower theory bas been obstructed in 
past by military conservatism which a 
retard the growth of new weapons and Mig 
approaches to war, he wrote. He said the 
General Bradley, former Chairman Of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, did not compre”. 
the full meaning of airpower when BE ine 
posed General MacArthur's plan to end ged 
Korean war with bombing of the priv es 
sanctuary of the Communists in Manch uid 
and other moves that Bradley feared WO 
ignite a total war with Russia. 

Pursuing his argument for more acid 
sive selling of atomic airpower, Maney 1g 
former President Truman would not -ijoy 
taken the defensive containment be: 
against Russia in 1948 but would have sr ipe 
out boldly in a diplomatic offensive if pa- 
military chiefs had understood the real © 
bilities of United States atomic alrp 
the time. 

“A thorough understanding of the 
capacity of airpower by persons both arved 
out of the Air Force might well have gore? 
as the basis for a different policy in perah” 
and for the containment policy in ge 
Maney wrote. g 

But a new climate of military tnni 
has arrived in the Pentagon and in the t 
House. Maney finds there is evidence on # 
the present Eisenhower] administrat! in- 
receptive to reasonable proposals {OF hat 
creasing pressure on China. He urges gmp 
now is the time for the Air Force to th 
for its air concept against the inert 
vested interests and historical prejudice of 

Those who observe closely the tre agree 
policymaking in the Pentagon would dense 
with Maney. The new look which De alter 
Secretary Wilson talked about shortly erect 
he took over at the Pentagon was in ener 
a renunciation of the policies of Ge jat 
Bradley, who obviously did not believe uait 
atomic airpower would keep Soviet E urls 
from going to war if we bombed Manch 
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The Defense Departmeat’s “New Lock” 
erse Policy Is a “Shotgun Wed- 


t 2” of Two Incompatible Military 
deas, Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


ly Or TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


ee TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
the R wanted to extend my remarks in 
Cle enten I include part II of the arti- 
‘ted “The New Look Strategy— 
from tür ikes’ in the Economy Package” 
bat Po © February 1954 issue of the Com- 
rees Journal: 
Power can, Administration found the atr- 
Seeretar cent appealing. The new Defense 
Meet the soon discovered that he could not 
Pederal _aministration’s goal of a balanced 
Mentos udget except by using the tre- 
Weapons firepower of atomic and hydrogen 
Better 85 reduce military costs. 
ad. Tew Usiness management, smaller over- 
Make oer support forces, less waste would 
— me savings. But his big one would 
Objectiy Come from new strategic plans and 
Ong ina Biving proper weight to new weap- 
Donut. equipment. 
Sketch eh Defense Secretary Roger M. Kyes 
Dlang whee shape of the future military 
“We must m he said last November 12 that 
logistica in aseos our strategic planning and 
vanceg x n the light of technological ad- 
dutmog nd have the courage to discard the 
no ser Procedures and weapons which will 
“We 8 er than tradition. 
every onger afford to prepare for 
“We can delvable kind of war.“ Kyes sald. 
Status no longer afford the luxury of the 
The ae in strategic planning,” 
thinkin puty Becretary was certainly not 
alles — atomic artillery and guided mis- 
Advances, n he spoke of technological 
moves has 


A had little encouragement from 


y or Navy that war can be made 
Naval Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of 
the nen rations, sald last November 27 that 
results look could offer no magic or quick 
weapons Provide any radical changes in 
Matag toons would save money. He esti- 
75 cents ät it cost the Roman Empire about 
Costs a to kill 1 enemy soldier and today it 

“PProximately $259,000 to do the same 


a Ganera Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, took 
that nt Position. On November 10 he said 
unme nee chatanding new weapons with 
Wither. ly increased destructive power, not- 
ion ane the developments in transpor- 
hich have brought all points on the 
Other thee within a few hours of each 
Victory „ultimate determinant of military 
hig re tU is the trained fighting man with 
det 5 the ground.“ 
Over + General Ridgway said, control 
the — and people may besexercised from 
Reto, geh alone, but “it would be a dan- 
perhaps 
1953 that this date has arrived.” 
not Regies Ridgway declared the Army would 
He stressed the need to 


bine of 4 
He talked aboift tests to validate 
tonegon en of the new weapons. He even 
United 88 someday in the future the 
tates may substantially alter the 
ut „Sea., and air strength in our 
Military Establishment. He added, 
iy D No evidence yet adduced to- 
never validate such a course, Perhaps 
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What security does the strategic bomber 
carrying A- and H-bombs offer? A high Army 
planner, who has given many late nights to 
this ion, wonders about the futility of 
atomic (hydrogen) air war. 

Suppose we do everything that the air- 
power strategists offer as a cheap and easy 
way to victory. he said. Suppose even 
though it's Irrational, that we accept the 
idea of taking the initiative, of hitting them 
first. Then what? Is that the kind of 
world we want—a world in smoking, irradi- 
ated ruins walking dazedly in a smog of cos- 
mic dust? And who will be left to keep or- 
der among the survivors? Who will be able 
to take control of the seat of government and 
start picking up the pieces from which a 
peaceful life can be made? He had the an- 
swer—the Army, of course. 

Another Army planner doubts that nuclear 
weapons ever will be used against cities and 
industries. He believes that when the So- 
viet’s stockpile of superbombs reaches fright- 
ening proportions, the American people will 
insist upon any action, short of surrender of 
sovereignty, to outlaw the mass killers, 

It is conceivable, he thinks, that atomic 
weapons would be used only against precise- 
ly defined military targets—conventional 
armies and navies. 

As far back as 1950, and even earlier, Army 
planners realized that the atomic weapons 
and guided missiles would change the nature 
of future warfare. The Army was experi- 
menting with guided missiles as long-range 
artillery and antiaircraft weapons as soon as 
its researchers could disentangle themselves 
from World War II problems. 

Gén. J. Lawton Collins, then Army Chief of 
Staff, said on June 4, 1950, that atomic weap- 
ons could be developed for Army use, specifi- 
cally in artillery shells and guided missiles. 
He emphasized the accuracy with which the 
Army could shoot its own atomic missiles for 
tactical support of troops on the battlefield. 

Two days later, then Army Secretary Frank 
Pace, Jr., seized upon the revolutionary new 
weapons as the means to overcome the over- 
whelming superiority of the Communist 
armies in men and tanks. Pace said the best 
way to stop masses of heavily mechanized 
ground troops is by using smaller ground 
forces with these new weapons. 

On May 15, last, General Collins made it 
clear that the Army was adapting the new 
weapons—not necessarily to replace men, but 
to give them greater firepower to offset our 
relative disadvantage in manpower. 

General Collins estimated that the fire- 
power of the infantry division has been in- 
creased 68 percent since World War II, partly 
as the result of increasing the size of the 
division by 20 percent, but mostly by provid- 
ing more and better weapons. He said that 
the Army's present-day 20 divisions were 
equivalent in manpower strength to 24 World 
War Il divisions but have the punch of some 
34 World War II divisions. 

It is this concept of giving the soldier more 
and more firepower through new and better 
weapons that has created in the public mind 
and in the thinking of top Government pol- 
icymakers the idea that weapons can replace 
men in battle. The ultimate extension of 
that idea, of course, is pushbutton warfare in 
which a few cybernetic generals in their con- 
crete-and-steel command posts would wage 
war while the rest of us tended to the robot 
devices and electronic brains. 

Gen. Charles L. Bolté, Army Vice Chief of 
Staff, observed on December 16 that this talk 
of new weapons replacing manpower has 
given rise to some misconceptions, including 
one that ground fighting is now outmoded. 

“Nothing could be farther from the truth,” 
Bolté asserted. “America must not as a na- 
tion be deceived again into the false belief 
that victory in war can be won without fight- 
ing for it, that machines can ever really re- 
place men on the battlefield.” 
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Bolté suggested that the argument in favor 
of cutting the Army is based on something 
more than a desire foreconomy. He left the 
hint that the razzle-dazzle about new 
weapons was being used to delude the Ameri- 
can people in favor of a one-weapon defense 
system. 

Recognizing the usefulness of the new 
weapons, Bolté said the Army is revising its 
organization tables and tactics to provide for 
effective application of these weapons and to 
strengthen our defense against an enemy 
which also has access to the same weapons, 

“The Army, in fact, is undergoing a period 
of greatly accelerated progress and change,” 
he said. “Its capabilities are greater than 
they have ever been before.” > 

There are no glittering promises in this 
dirty business of ground warfare, Army 
leaders, although they envisioned the d3y 
when we could make up in greater firepower 
what we lacked in manpower, offer no dra- 
matic or exciting escape from the high cost 
of war. And it has no neat, logical formula 
that says one atomic cannon can replace one 
regiment or that 20 atomic regiments could 
hold Europe against the Communist hordes, 

Army planners—those overworked officers 
who not only have to plan for war against 
communism but against the aggressive de- 
signs of the airpower strategists—have no 
pat answers for those who want the new-look 
strategy. 

Starting from the fundamental premise 
that ground warfare has not been made ob- 
solete by the H-bomb, Army planners have 
come up with ideas which they know will 
take time to develop and test for wartime 
use: 
1. Army combat units that are smaller, 
more mobile, more versatile, and more able 
to disperse and mass rapidly. 

2. Deeper and more effective concealment 
and cover. 

3. Conventional weapons adapted wherever 
possible to fissionable explosives. 

4. More and more reliance by the Army 
on atomic artillery for ground support; less 
upon Air Force tactical planes. 

5. Greater emphasis upon skill and leader- 
ship; mistakes will be more costly than ever 
in the future. 

6. Simplification of Army tactics and or- 
ganizations; they must be stripped of en- 
cumbrances, complicated logistics, over- 
mechanization. Simplification will permit 
greater flexibility. 

7. The Army will be needed for brush 
fires—small, limited wars, as well as global 
warfare. Army units will have to be so Or- 
ganized and equipped that they can be com- 
bined into larger task forces for assignment 
to fight anywhere. 

It is too early in this Army planning for 
a sharp, clear pattern to e Some 
think the Infantry division as it now exists 
will disappear in favor of regimental combat 
teams or brigades, each with its own sup- 
plies and support and capabie of fighting as 
a self-contained dispersed unit. 

Divisions might be slimmed down to 12,000 
men each and would be spread out to cover 
a 10-mile front where necessary or massed 
quickly for a breakthrough. Some planners 
say that armor may lose its value because it 
cannot be easily transported by air and tends 
to be slower than other motorized equipment. 
Tanks massed for a breakthrough are too 
vulnerable a target for atomic weapons, they 
Bay. 

Tactics would not change basically, but 
they would be adapted to take advantage 
of mountain pesses, rivers, road networks, 
and all terrain features that would force an 
enemy to mass his troops and armor if he 
wanted to go on the offensive. These tac- 
tical maneuvers would make the enemy cre- 
ate targets for atomic missiles. 

Experiments with new type regiments and 
squads are now under way. By midyear the 
Army can be ready to announce basic changes 
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in its divisions. But it will be 2 years or 
more—perhaps 1958 or 1960—before the 
atomic infantry will appear. 

Some Army planners think the artillery 
and tanks will be dropped from the infantry 
division and will be organized into flexible 
units that could be added to or dropped 
from front-line combat outfits whenever 
needed. Thus, 1 division might have 4 or 6 
infantry regiments backed by a half dozen 
artillery and missile battalions while at an- 
other time it might have only 1 or 2 regi- 
ments and no support—depending on its 
task. 

But this much is certain: divisions will be 
smaller, maybe 30 percent smaller. And they 
will be made more mobile, more flexible, more 
versatile. 

The new-look strategy is then a forced 
compromise between two incompatible ideas, 
It provides for an Army because the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is not convinced that the 
Air Force can make the super bombs do what 
the air power strategist says they will do. 
And they don't want to take a chance on a 
one-weapon strategy that has not been tested 
in the only laboratory where it counts—on 
the battlefield. 

Under this compromise the Air Force has 
the task of carrying out the total counter- 
offensive, if it fails to frighten the Russians 
out of starting a war, Clearly this defense 
plan will reduce the Army eventually to less 
than 1 million men. And so the Army is to 
be weakened drastically and quickly. 

National policymakers, therefore, have de- 
cided the Army's role will be to provide rela- 
tively small, highly mobile combat units for 
rapid deployment to trouble spots by air or 
sea. These units would remain in the United 
States as a mobile reserve. 

United States divisions eventually will be 
withdrawn from Korea and Europe (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower showed the trend in an- 
nouncing the withdrawal of two divisions 
from Korea) and will be used primirily to 
defend our global system of bases: Wher- 
ever they are placed in a defense line, such 
as in Europe, the Army units will be so posi- 
tioned as to force the enemy to expose him- 
self to heavy losses from Army-controlled 
atomic cannon or missiles—as well as Air 
Force-dropped bombs. 

This concept, although It accepts basically 
the airpower strategy, does not relinquish 
the older, proven concepts of land and sea 
power. But the Army will have to fight to 
hold its own against an airpower strategy 
that already has a deeply fascinating hold on 
some of the Nation's highest policymakers. 

The Army will have to be persistent and 
persuasive. For it is quite evident that the 
event that titited the balance in favor of alr- 
power was the Soviet hydronuclear explosion. 
This seems to have persuaded the policy- 
makers to buy the decision that the dimen- 
sion of decision in a future war was in the 
air. 
A fair question at this point is: If airpower 
is absolutely decisive why bother with land 
and sea forces? Indeed, why cling to old- 
fashioned tactical air forces or a costly con- 
tinental air defense system? Why not just 
strip down to a lean strategic air command 
of 55-or-so combat wings? 

That such a question can be put suggests 
the reasons why there is a growing feeling 
not only in the Army and Navy but also in 
some minority segments of the Air Force that 
there has been too eager and premature ac- 
ceptance of the alrpower package. 

So, you hear the counsel from some skep- 
tics that perhaps the White House should 
establish a superstaff of senior military men 
and competent scientists and just plain, 
nonpartisan civilians to take over the role of 
the weapons systems evaluation group. This 
staff would advise the President on new 
weapons systems in an atmosphere removed 
from the partisanship of the Pentagon. And 
then the President could decide whether it 
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is the course of prudence and wisdom and 
morality to stomp about the globe as an 
atomic Goliath, brandishing a club that 
would leave this Nation dangerously exposed, 
if it ineffectively shattered on impact, or 
would leave the world in such a shambles, 
if effective, that victory would not only be 
a hollow mockery but might be a complete 
disaster. 


The Source — An Address by Paul H. 
Fall, President, Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously given to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing speech by Mr. Paul H. Fall, 
president of Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
which was given at the annual all- 
college convocation at the beginning of 
the school year: 

An American soldier altered Browning's 
optimistic assertion, God's in His heaven; 
all's right with the world,” to read “God's 
in His heaven; all’s riot with the world.” 
We can understand, can't we, why a man 
who has recently been through the agony 
and horror of a shooting war should think 
that way? 

“We are composite creatures, to whom our 
forbears have contributed their share. Our 
temper and talents, our graces and disfigure- 
ments are inherited. We are told that we 
inherit the genes, upon whose combination 
and distribution everything depends. Fur- 
ther, we are told that in our genes lies our 
destiny.” 

One is reminded of Pascal's statement that 
“Had Cleopatra's nose been shorter, the whole 
course of the world would have been altered.” 
But are we bound hand and foot by these 
dictatorial genes? It might be comfortable 
to some listless souls to “let the genes do it.” 
But we are men and women of free will and 
we have our duty—our duty to obey the 
moral law, which is probably quite synony- 
mous with the law of God. We are not 
responsible for our features, but only for 
our characters. 

In the midst of his desperate struggle for 
a Christian faith, Frederick Robertson, the 
English preacher, wrote this: “In the dark- 
est hour through which a human soul can 
pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least 
is certain: If there be no God and and no 
future state, yet, even then, it is better to 
be generous than selfish, better to be chaste 
than licentious, better to be true than false, 
better to be brave than to be a coward. 
Thrice blest is he who, when ail is drear 
and cheerless within and without, when his 
teachers terrify him and his friends shrink 
from him, bas obstinately clung to moral 
good.“ 
“The world’s hope depends on vital per- 
sons, ideas, groups representing the best and 
not the worst, Vital persons count. Men 
and women of integrity and rectitude are the 
strong nails that hold the world together,” 
to borrow a phrase from Dr. Fosdick. How 
do people become vital? What is the source 
of this vitality as well as the source of wrong- 
doing? 

“Keep your heart with all vigilance, for 
from it flow the springs of life,” is a familiar 
passage from the book of Proverbs 4: 23. 
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The springs of life, I would remind Py 
may bear good water or bitter. Was 
meant by the heart being the source? ps 
we mean that muscular organ that pum 4 
the blood to various parts of the bodig 
Hardly, yet this metaphor is used over aal 
over again, in the Bible and out, in Thi 
conversation and radio programs. 
metaphor is used freely in popular songs 
a recent one, I believe, has a title or retraln . 
“You poor crazy mixed-up heart.“ M 

Some 18 years ago a brilliant scholar, W 
Dixon, said, “If I were asked what has 91 
the most powerful force in the m 
history, you would probably adjudge ~ 1 
unbalanced mind were I to answer. ve 
should have to answer, metaphor, fi re- 
expression. Metaphor is the essence of 
ligion and poetry. Remove the metai pes 
from the Bible, and its living spirit va way? 
its power over the heart melts utterly "ine 
A pertinent question is, Are we to 
heart or the intellect, for they do not undt 
stand each other, and speak a diferent lee 
guage? As you cannot prove the € 
of a benevolent God, so you cannot Lest 
the values of goodness or beauty. The in 
mony to God, goodness, and beauty are 
the affections of your own heart.” guct 

As we think of the source of our CONC ipd 
our attitudes, our estimation of values ioes 
of life itself, let us consider other refereed 
to this metaphorical heart, When God omot 
Solomon what he should give him So! merit) 
replied, “Give thy servant an underst: isce” 
heart to judge this people, that I may dis” re 
between good and bad.“ Immediately we vst 
confronted with the eternal problem. 1 
is good, and what is bad, and who is to 
what is good and what is bad? asked 

This brings to mind the 2 questions tum? 
by 2 little girls, questions that would a wD 
the wise men of the ages. One asked, ped 1 
should I ask God to make me good, W uttle 
want to be naughty?” And another een. 
girl asked, “If I'm very, very good in Hefe 
shall I sometime be allowed to have a 
devil up to tea?” ques 

I have no pat answer to the agelong vil?” 
tion, “What is good and what is bad or ive? 
But I like Du Nouy's differentiation AS, “good 
in his book, Human Destiny. Said he. of 
is that which contributes to the COU om 
ascending evolution and leads us away that 
the animal, toward freedom. Evil wi by 
which opposes evolution, and escapes to- 
regressing toward the ancestral bondage $ 
ward the beast. In other words, and fru e- 
strictly human point of view. good 15 the js- 
spect of human personality, Evil is hiig” 
regard of this personality.” Is this a to 
brow conception, or can it be app 
everyday living? ning 

Last Thursday night, as I was ret across 
from Indianapolis, in the dining car. t. 
the aisle from my table, sat a belli egord 
egotistical individual who showed no. pest to 
tor the waiter, who was doing bis PY had 
render satisfactory service. This man the 
his foot in the aisle, instead of unde ain 
table where it should have been. THe itt 
lurched, and, quite unavoidably, the x 
stepped on the man's foot. Instantly ben 
gan to castigate and upbraid the walter 
loud voice, though the waiter apo! score 
promptly and sincerely. But the man gant 
to ignore the apology, and in an af. ell, 
tone that made my blood boil, said, wr” 
see that you don't do it again.” I Kno 
how you would label that action, but I 17. 
call it evil, utter disregard of persona og 

As students of this college or ci ne re. 
children of this village, we shall reap th for 
wards of a good feeling in our hearts, ‘ister 
example, we overcome the impulse to with 
the campus or roadside or sidewalB® ften 
bits of paper or wrappings, which % pjoo 
are carelessly discarded. This isa very pu # 
thing and seemingly inconsequential, es 
indicates a thoughtlessness, a sel % 
and a disregard for some other persona 
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8 the campus, sidewalks, and roadsides 
Wrap resemble a city dump, the papers, the 
banana = the cigarette butts, the orange and 
groun peelings, thoughtlessly strewn on the 
d, will have to be picked up by someone. 
respect for human personality. “Be a 
sald Hegel; “Be a person and treat 
persons.” 
erse in the Bible which was repeated 
good many times in my youth by a 
ar veteran whom I greatly loved is 
book of Jeremiah (17:9), “The 
deceitful above all things and des- 
Corrupt; who can understand it?” 
© Pharisees and scribes who came to 
frome Jerusalem to question him 
the transgression of tradition by his 
les, Jesus said, “You hypocrites, well 
Isaiah prophecy of you when he said, 
People honors me with their lips, but 
heart is far from me’.” Subsequent 
Particular occasion, Jesus, in ex- 
& Parable He had uttered, said: “Out 
heart come evil thoughts, murder, 
80 fornication, theft, false witness, 
8 are what defile a man; but 
with unwashed hands does not defile 
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t's laying it on the line. That does not 
e buck to the genes. It puts the 
for wrongdoing where it belongs. Ire- 
i are men and women of free will 
are responsible for our own conduct. 
Weeks ago last Friday, Harold St. 
25-year-old AWOL soldier, shot Jo- 
Harding. who had given him a ride 
e outskirts of Columbus to near 
le. Why did he kill him? Not be- 
the driver attempted to kidnap him 
é up. but because Harding, who 
making a short trip, refused to 
© hitchhiker to Pittsburgh. What 
hens do you think this young hitch- 
Peeled cond a halr raising story of intrigue, 
betrayal, read the 13th chapter of 

wT which recounts the story of 
ter of abuse of Tamar, the beautiful sis- 
rellect 
? 


eg r 
g Eg RA. 5 
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Absaiom. What kind of heart do you 
n had? Did reason or his in- 
Prompt him to commit the dastardly 


mg re are plenty of examples in the past 
Present to vindicate Jesus’ state- 
A current FBI report 
United 3 & crime is committed in the 
Psychol tates every 4.3 minutes. I know 
rimes, SY Offers explanations for certain 
than 8 ut very few emanate from other 

Last wicked heart. 
ey year several of our students had 
r ilhe jewelry stolen from their rooms. 
tha Intellect stimulate the thieves to 
Were g t which belonged to another? Or 
“Ou ore thieves kleptomaniacs? Scarcely, 
ae heart come evil thoughts, mur- 

“ry, theft.” 
Sntally, one of the bitter disappoint- 
me as a representative of this col- 
have to admit that some of our 
are, or have been in the year past, 
- It ought to be possible for all our 
to leave their rooms unlocked and 
the assurance that money or jew- 
ything else will be safe and un- 
I dare hope that in the current 
ĉar we shall have no one in the 
amily whose heart prompts him to 

t which does not belong to him. 
been truly said, “No possible rear- 
t of bad eggs can ever make a good 
But an individual with a wicked 
have it altered. That's what con- 
about-face, a transforma- 
Psalmist, who knew from experi- 
tragic results of a wicked heart, 
+ “Create in me a clean heart, O 
Put a new and right spirit within 
51: 10.) 
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“If you wish to know your world, inquire 
into its luxuries and frivolities. Where the 
heart is, there the money goes.” This is the 
converse of the more famillar statement of 
Jesus, “Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” (Luke 12: 34.) “The 
number of eunuchs in the palace of Con- 
stantius,” relates Gibbon, “could only be 
compared with the insects of a summer's 
day.” Rome sent a million of money an- 
nually to the East for jewelry, perfumes, and 
spices, in Pliny’s time. 

But would a comparison of such expendi- 
tures today put us to advantage? What is 
the annual staggering expenditure for in- 
toxicating beverages? Didn't the papers re- 
port lately that over $600,000 was gambled 
at one of the big racetracks in one night? 

On another occasion, Jesus said to the 
Pharisees, “You brood of yipers! How can 
you speak good when you are evil? For out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks. The good man out of his good treas- 
ure brings forth good, and the evil man out 
of his evil treasure brings forth evil.” 

From the abundance of what kind of heart 
do you suppose the following came? “As 
for us, we were never concerned about the 
Kantian, priestly, and vegetarian Quaker 
prattle about the sacredness of human life.” 
The man who uttered that shocking state- 
ment was Leon Trotsky, Soviet Russian Min- 
ister of War, 1918-25. Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaks. "As 
he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Recall also these poignant words: “Man 
Jooketh on the outward appearance, but 
God looketh on the heart.” That is some- 
thing worth keeping in the upper dome of 
your consciousness. 

A question we would do well to ask our- 
selves daily is, “What kind of heart does God 
see in me?” If there is bitter jealousy, 
hatred, selfish ambition, lust, etc., “Do not,” 
says James, “boast and be false to the truth, 
for where these things are, there is confusion 
and every evil work.” 

One of the great characters of the Bible 
was Daniel. He was a man of strong convic- 
tions, with the strength of character to stand 
by them; yet he was tactful, utterly free from 
egotism, thoughtful for the welfare of others, 
and possessed an abiding and unbounded 
faith in God. In fact, he and his fellow cap- 
tives from Jerusalem were just the kind of 
young people that this college or any other 
college would welcome with open arms. For 
they had high IQ's; they were of fine phy- 
sique; they demonstrated good manners; they 
could be trained for court etiquette; they 
were wise; they were informed in science, and 
they were excellent students of the arts and 
sciences. You will recall that Daniel “pur- 
posed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he drank.” 

We remember, too, the words of Sir Gala- 
had, “My strength is as the strength of ten, 
because my heart is pure.” 

For the comfort of those who mourn, or 
are downcast or fearful, are there any words 
in the Bible or in all the world’s literature 
that are repeated more frequently than those 
from John’s Gospel: “Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

No one has ever seen light. Light, which 
makes all else visible, is itself invisible. 
Likewise, the heart we have been talking 
about is Invisible, nor can it be found by dis- 
secting the body, but it reflects our charac- 
ter, for from it flow the springs of life. In 
that solo sung earlier in the service by one 
of our students, James Moser, is the promise 
that gives each one of us hope if we are wise 
enough to heed it: “If with all your heart, 
ye truly seek me, ye shall ever surely find me, 
thus saith our God.” In the words of the 
Psalmist, may God “so teach us to number 
our days that we may get a heart of wisdom.” 
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Future of the Government Lawyer as Seen 
by the President of the Federal Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the dynamic and informative article on 
The Government Lawyer Looks Ahead, 
by Bettin Stalling in the 1953 spring 
issue of the Brief, the quarterly publica- 
tion of the legal fraternity of Phi Delta 
Phi. Mr. Stalling is the national presi- 
dent of the Federal Bar Association. He 
is presently the chief, direct-loan sec- 
tion, Veterans’ Administration. For- 
merly he served with great professional 
acclaim in the Middle Western States as 
regional counsel, HOLC, in Chicago. 
Aside from heading the powerful Fed- 
eral Bar Association, which represents 
the great body of lawyers in the service 
of the Government, Mr. Stalling is a 
member of, and active in, the American 
Bar Association, the Illinois State Bar 
Association, and the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation. I am sure his article will prove 
of great interest to all the Members of 
the House. It follows: 

Tue Government LAWYER LOOKS AMEAD 

(By Bettin Stalling) 

What does the election of 1952 portend 
for the Government lawyer? What are the 
implications for the law student contem- 
plating a career in Government service? 
What does it mean for the private prac- 
titioner in his relations with the Federal 
Government and Federal personnel? 
Changes are in the wind, and we must seek 
new bearings. 

The new administration brings with it 
not only a shift of direction and of policy 
emphasis but also a new set of political 
concepts. Just what the actual content of 
the changes will be, how basic or revolu- 
tionary they will in the final analysis amount 
to, and Just what they signify in terms of 
their impact upon the Government lawyer 
and the legal profession remains to be deter- 
mined. While all the evidence is by no 
means in, nevertheless some conclusions 
seem warranted on the basis of the evidence 
we already have. 

Let there be no doubt about it, the im- 
Mediate prospect of the Government lawyer 
is not good. The specter of unemployment 
hovers close. The new administration is 
pledged to reduced taxes, a balanced budget, 
retrenchment in public outlays, economical 
government, Economy cuts are the politi- 
cal order of the day, and the Government 
lawyer stands with his fellow-employees 
before the bar of the economizers. Inevi- 
tably morale throughout the Government 
service is low in the all-encompassing mias- 
ma of job insecurity. 

If the economy ax were no respecter of 
persons, the outiook for the Government 
lawyer would seem bad enough. Unhappily, 
however, the ancient prejudice against 
lawyers may single the legal profession out 
for special adversity in the general purge. 
In an article appearing in the March 1952 
issue of the American magazine the distin- 
guished economy-minded Senator Paul. H. 
Dovc.as, of Illinois, sald that “If the Govern- 
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ment has a monopoly of one commodity, it is 
lawyers. More so than eggs, potatoes, rubber 
tires. The Senator asserted he was 
“not opposed to lawyers as such” and ac- 
knowledged that there were many able and 
hard-working lawyers in the Government. 
“But, without wishing to be sadistic toward 
Government lawyers, I'd like to suggest that 
many of them return to more useful employ- 
ment with private industry or in the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” The Senator, 
though a Democrat, has great influence with 
the new regime in Washington when he 

for economy, and he is doubtless not 
alone in his hostility to Government lawyers. 
There are only about 7,500 lawyers in the 
Federal service, comprising about three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total Federal per- 
sonnel of 2% million, but the number of 
lawyers to be dismissed in the economy drive 
may be disproportionately large. 

The new administration is opposed on 
principle to big Government and believes 
that many control and regulatory functions 
now being performed by Washington bureaus 
and Federal field offices should be abolished 
altogether and that other such functions 
should be relegated to the States. The econ- 
omy drive harmonizes with and reenforces 
the liquidation and curtailment of Federal 
agencies. It is Inevitable that economy cuts 
plus elimination of agencies plus diminution 
of the functions of others will reduce the 
number of Government lawyers. It would 
serve no useful purpose and in any event 
would be outside the province of this article 
to go into the merits of these things to 
come. The electorate has spoken. 


There remains, finally, one source of at- 
tack to which Government lawyers in the 
past have always been especially vulnerable 
when a change of the political party in power 
occurs. This is the application of the Jack- 
sonian formula that To the victors belong 
the spoils""—in short, the spoils system. De- 
spite public assurances by spokesmen of the 
administration that qualified competent 
Government employees have nothing to fear 
from the change of administration political 
pressure for jobs is mounting. The legal 
positions in the Federal Government have 
long been regarded by politicians as a spe- 
cial preserve for paying political debts and 
awarding political favors. Regardless of 
competence or seniority, few Government 
lawyers enjoy civil-service status which 
would enable them to withstand the on- 
slaughts of influential job seekers. This 
basic traditional job insecurity of the Gov- 
ernment lawyer is in large meflsure due to 
his lack of clyil-service status, and the 
remedy lies in the acquisition of such status. 
Here the current prospects are not without 
hope. The efforts to develop a career system 
for Government lawyers and thus protect 
them from the ravages of the spoils system 
have traveled a long and bump road with 
many detours. We are on the main road 
again, and the goal is in sight. The subject 
is so important that a brief statement of its 
history is in order. 

Colonial America knew the spoils system 
in its most patent form. The royal gov- 
ernors of the colonies had a monopoly on 
appointments to public office which was ex- 
ercised as a private right. With the Revo- 
lution, this monopoly was destroyed and the 
Principle of rotation in office was adopted. 
Rotation in office, however, readily lent it- 
self to partisan patronage. Appointments for 
strictly partisan purposes came into full 
flower in the Federal Government with the 
election of Andrew Jackson. In his first 
annual message (1829) he stated: 

“The duties of all public officers are, or 
at least admit of being made, so plain and 
simple that men of intelligence may readily 
qualify themselves for their performance; 
and I cannot but believe that more is lost 
by the long continuance of men in office 
than is generally to be gained by their ex- 
perience,” 
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This doctrine may have been valid for 
strictly political jobs, but it was unsuited 
for public duties requiring technical and 
professional competence. Still, it became 
deeply entrenched. Party affairs were con- 
signed wholly to professional politicians who 
expected payment in high public office re- 
gardiess of their Inability to read and write. 
Would-be reformers were ridiculed as “snivel 
service reformers” and intellectuals—a ter- 
Trible epithet even before the New Deal. 
After the Civil War the abuses waxed 50 
flagrant that the reformers finally prevailed 
upon the platform makers of the political 
parties to adopt civil service planks, and the 
Pendleton Act of 1883 was adopted. This is 
known as the civil-service law, 


HISTORIC EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE 


The essential features of civil service are 
to provide a merit system as a basis of em- 
ployment by the Federal Government and 
to afford job security to employees by pro- 
tecting them agafhst just such things as 
the spoils system. Upon enactment of the 
law in 1883, civil service extended only to 
a limited group of employees in Washing- 
ton, and initially but 14.000 were covered. 
It has steadily been extended to other groups 
until today all but about 300,000 of the 
2,500,000 Federal employees are under civil 
service. The 300,000 have been excepted 
from civil service for reasons sometimes 
logical, but generally political. The most 
recent group of employees brought under 
civil service were the collectors of internal 
revenue. 

Lawyers as a professional group have not 
yet been brought under civil service, al- 
though legislation was enacted in 1941 to 
bring this about. The legislation was, how- 
ever, for all practical purposes nullified in 
1945 when Congress refused to appropriate 
funds to enable the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to carry on the necessary examining 
functions. The net result is that some 
lawyers are in civil service today and others 
not There are no figures available as to 
just how many are In or out, but the best- 
informed sources do not believe that over 
2,500 of the approximately 7,500 lawyers have 
civil-service status today, The most re- 
cent development in the effort to extend the 
merit system to the Government lawyer is 
the recommendation to Congress this past 
January by the Civil Service Commission 
that all attorneys be under civil service. 
The recommendation of the Commission 
merits the careful consideration of the pub- 
lic and particularly of all segments of the 
profession. It may well be a gigantic land- 
mark in the progress of Government lawyers 
as a group to status and security—a status 
and security that will bring out the best 
qualities in the incumbents as well as aid 
in attracting the most talented law gradu- 
ates to a career in public service. 


REPORT OF REED COMMITTEE 


All serious thinking about a career service 
for the Government lawyer revolves sooner 
or later about the work of the Reed com- 
mittee. On January 31, 1939, there was 
appointed the “President's Committee on 
Civil Service Improvement.“ headed by Mr. 
Justice Stanley Reed. This committee made 
a careful and comprehensive study of the 
conditions of Federal employment and the 
means for its improvement. The committee 
formulated sound principles applicable to 
employment with the Federal Government 
which Dr. Emery J. Woodall in an able dis- 
cussion of the work of the Reed committee 
aptly refers to as a “Bill of Rights for the 
Public Servant.“ The committee found 
that employment with the Government 
“should be characterized by permanence and 
continuity” and that employees (except 
policy-determiners) “should be free from 
partisan obligations, either in securing inl- 
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tial appointment or in advancement prom 
time to time.” The committee was in eal 
tire accord as to the necessity that the! 
positions of the Government be made a care™ 
service" but differed as to the best ures 
for qualifying attorneys * * * The om 
mittee submitted alternate plans of 

dure, Pian A approved by Messrs. Reet 
Frankfurter, Jackson, and Dunn; and and 
approved by Messrs, McReynolds, White, 
Wood; Justice Murphy submitting a wad 
rate proposal. The committee’s Plan 4 
adopted and on July 1, 1941, civil service we 
extended practically to all incumbents A 
legal positions. Operations under Plan 
were under the Civil Service Commission es 
cept for the important function of the enm 
ining of applicant lawyers. This examini 
function, as plan A contemplated, was piace 
under the jurisdiction of a Board of 
Examiners. The Board conducted its one 
ations in an efficient manner and upon a H. 
professional level, availing itself of the \ 4 
untary services of prominent judges pein 
teachers, and private practitioners who ont 
laborated with the Board and Government 
counsel to conduct examinations through? sg 
the country. The response and assist” b 
of the members of the bar constitut qes“ 
generous acknowledgment by the prO ipe 
sion of its duty to aid in achieving for pje 
people of the United States the best poset 
handling and protection of its legal afl at 
In this regard it is significant to notë a 
the American Bar Association, the yea 
Bar Association, and the National LAY ig 
Guild endorsed the work of the Bo 
sought without success the enactme? 
legislation to enable the Board to con 

its operations. As previously mentioned. p- 
Board's operations were terminated, and to 
sequently the operations of the suc Unit 
the Board, namely, the Legal Examining con’ 
of the Civil Service Commission (which 
sisted of the former staff of the Board) con 
discontinued because of the failure of Vg- 
gress to appropriate funds. Had the o yer” 
tion been permitted to continue, the GO 
ment lawyer would not be so anxious ends 
about his job tenure, Nor would the h cles 
of legal departments of the many agente’ 
of the Government be pressured and molere 
by practical politicians who all too “ont 
regard the legal positions of the Government 
to be at their disposal for the building UP 
political fences, 


EFFECT OF VETERANS PREFERENCE ACT . 


There is one other factor which 15 
related to the concept of career serviC® tes 
is pertinent to our subject in that it opt pe 
to afford protection to employees 080" 
Government who are veterans. The PD! Ach 
phy underlying the Veterans Preferent? en- 
as the title implies, is that veterans ts art 
titled to preference when appointmen yet” 
made to Government positions. on to 
erans Preference Act affords protec pro” 
attorney veterans, in fact even greater g py 
tection against removal than is afford, pt 
the Civil Service Commission in that 2 pyic® 
to appeal on the merits to the Civil d We 
Commission is preserved by the act 97° the 
action of the Commission is binding “a yi” 
agency while no such appeal exists H. K. 
tue of civil-service status. A bin (For 
3426), was introduced in the House t% ype 
rect this disparity, the proponent 
bill asserting that there were “a num 
instances of loyal, conscientious, aliroa 
Federal employees being literally Te! and 
out of the civil service by arbitrary ue 
capricious acts of their superiors. 
Veterans Preference Act applies to ve, 
irrespective of whether they have civi 
ice status or not except positions ie ad- 
to be confirmed by. or made with, 5 
vice and consent of the Senate. nor: 

It is clear, then, that the signs are ver? 
ful for reestablishing Government w iat 
on a sound civil-service basis, The factgt to 
the Civil Service Commission has 
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denen it attests to Its desirability as 
* also the Report of the Board of Legal 
Weted a * and the surveys and studies con- 
Those wey the Federal Bar Association. 
the n Who survive the storms and stresses of 
to Seat few months will have good reason 
leve that they will enjoy the tenure 
ferara ty of career employees. In this 
time a the prospect is brighter than at any 
Aud ung the past decade. 
than doubtiess there are more false alarms 
Confront dangers behind the evil shadows 
nting the Government lawyer as I dis- 
Protonen At the beginning of this article. 
11 nd reduction of Federal functions is 
kely, It is already apparent that the 
nel nt and liquidation processes will 
at first be as rapid nor as extensive as might 
a sober have been expected. The Congress 18 
diti body, dealing realistically with con- 
the neg Oer tham theories, and fears that 
turn reed administration will endeavor to 
Many an Clock back seem unfounded, In 
the e both major parties agree that 
remain, trol and regulatory functions must 
aa for vested in the Federal Government, 
tics, aten apla; communications, aeronau- 
Dortatiome energy, national defense, trans- 
Manageme food and drug, national labor- 
As the nt relations, to mention but a few. 
Will re Government of the United States 
World Peg the biggest enterprise in the 
will Sonn the need for Government lawyers 
the Sent constant. Senator Dovatas to 
like rary notwithstanding, there is no 
ductio Of widespread and wholesale re- 
Yers. The the ranks of Government law- 
is large Government of the United States 
fairg aa varied, and complex. Its af- 
every on business affect the daily lives of 
Which 5 5 ot us. The interests and rights 
are the subject matter of government 
1a supren cd in law. In this country law 
te on according to law" is the touch- 
— D national life. The words of the 
“Eve mittee are as true today as in 1941: 
Proceed, branch of the Federal Government 
and eyer, nder specific statutory authority, 
subj ry statute and every executive action 
Sct to the limitations of the Constitu- 
Te inevitably arise a swarm of legal 
Administra und every officer charged with 
uat be ative responsibility. Legislation 
tions m construed, proposed acts or regula- 
1 ó ust be drafted, hearings must be held, 
must Plons must be prepared, litigation 
Ir e Conducted.” 
tettisto u rament is to be coherent and in- 
10 if “trust no man, but only the law, 
tring ts and renew it“ is stili good doc- 
and not 5 are to remain a nation of laws 
Without — men, the Government cannot do 
are too oc yers. Chaos and arbitrary rule 
costly a bargain. 
GOVERNMENT LAWYERS’ SALARIES 


In 
Teady the months to come, after the initial 


have eitments and after Government lawyers 
Jobe, oo to fear the summary loss of their 
behalt one must make themselves heard in 
lawyer i 1 wuary increase. The Government 
So; not being paid what he is worth, 


the mering his professional equipment and 
the esti of his work. In March 1951 
lawyer ted median income of the Federal 
than 8 $6,800; 25 percent earned less 
1.900 no; 15 percent earned in excess of 
do og. , Percent earned in excess of 
29.400 tn A Government lawyer earning 
8 March 1951 had a “spendable in- 
vate m. terms of 1939 dollars, of $2,879. 
Privat, Practitioners and salaried lawyers in 
lawyer, ubloyment earn more than Federal 
Some an have a gradual rise in their in- 
in the —— about age 60. It is manifest that 


fame Case the salary scale of Gov- 

this In. Jawyers is low and inadequate in 
The Gop Ty age. 

Pract; nt lawyer looks to his fellow- 


See "loner in private life, to the law teacher, 
tes at end of speech. 
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to the judge, and to all segments of the legal 
profession for continued encouragement and 
assistance. Each is under the same obliga- 
tion to protect and enhance professional 
standards. There is danger in self-deception 
and an unwillingness to face professional 
realities. The blistering charge of Senator 
Dovcias that Government lawyers are mis- 
interpreting the laws because they are hired 
and fired by the heads of agencies and try 
to please them, is no different In its essence 
than the charge of Mr. Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. that the legal profession “can 
take a bribe and call it a fee.“ Such accusas- 
tions adversely affect the status and prestige 
of all lawyers and emphasize the need for 
cooperative and constructive action. What 
raises the level of one section of the profes- 
sion tends to raise the level of the entire 
profession. 
CONCLUSION 

A truly professionalized Federal lawyer sys- 
tem, providing for Job security and adequate 
compensation, will help to maintain high 
standards of professional competence in the 
legal services of Government, assuring the 
private practitioner that when he deals with 
Government he will secure just, consclen- 
tious, high-minded, and professional consid- 
eration. The growing prestige of the Gov- 
ernment lawyer will react to the benefit of 
the private practitioner and vice versa, and 
the law graduate will find his professional 
field more attractive whether he joins the 
Government or goes into private practice. 

From the days of Jefferson and Adams to 
the present, the lawyer has played a major 
part in our national life. In the hazardous 
period that lies before us, the Government 
lawyer will play a high role in expediting 
policies that aspire towards a prosperous 
and friendly world. The Government law- 
yer looks ahead with hope—and a prayer. 


1 For a discussion of the perplexing problem 
of the current Status of the Lawyer in the 
Federal Civil Service see the article by Mr. 
John J, McCarthy, attorney, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Federal Bar Journal, October 
1951. 

Federal Bar Association Journal, Novem- 
ber 1941—-Career Service for Federal Lawyers. 

Report to the President of the United 
States, of the Board of Legal Examiners, 1941- 
45; filed June 30, 1945. 

*See Report on the Economic Status of 
Federal Lawyers, the Federal Bar Journal, 
May 1951, by William S. Tyson, former Solici- 
tor, Department of Labor. 

Address delivered Oct. 28, 1952, Hotel 
Statler, New York City. P 


The Farm Bureau and President Eisen- 
hower’s Program for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make available in the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article by Glenn Martz entitled 
“Washington From the Inside,” appear- 
ing in the current issue of the Nation’s 
Agriculture, published by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The careful 
analysis of President Eisenhower's farm 
program is a valuable contribution to the 
consideration of it. 
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The article follows: 
WASHINGTON FROM THE INSIDE 
(By Glenn Martz) 

President Eisenhower's farm program— 
product of one of the most comprehensive 
studies of agricultural problems in history— 
hit Capitol Hill In a political and economic 
setting which assures early and earnest con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Ever-mounting farm surpluses generated 
in part by high rigid price supports—heavy 
storage costs on Government-held commod- 
ities—the fact that Government funds au- 
thorized to finance farm-price supports will 
soon run out—the problems being created 
for other commodities by the products pro- 
duced on the acres diverted from cotton, 
wheat, and corn in 1954 and a one-third de- 
cline in the foreign farm market—all com- 
bine to highlight the difficulties being en- 
countered under the current program. 

The full impact of the implications of 
these facts have not as yet been felt on 
Capitol Hill. Nonetheless, they are here 
and eventually will have to be dealt with. 

Under current law, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds are limited to $6,750 million 


‘borrowing authority. To date aproximately 


$5 billion of that amount has already been 
used to finance the handling of surpluses. 
Indications are that the expansion of the 
CCO commodity loan and purchase program 
will, before the end of the year, exhaust that 
agency's funds. 

Recognizing this, the President has asked 
that CCC's borrowing authority be increased 
to $8,500 million. He indicated this Increase 
was needed to finance the Government's 
commitments under the mandatory 90-per- 
cent-price-support amendment which is ef- 
fective through 1954. 

The President's program is no new, magtc 
formula. It simply recommends that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1948 as 
amended by the act of 1949 be permitted to 
go Into effect as now scheduled with the 
1955 crops. 

The 1948-49 act provides for 90 percent of 
parity supports on the so-called basic com- 
modities as long as farmers keep supplies in 
line with demand, plus a normal carryover. 

However, when such supplies exceed mar- 
ket demands, plus a normal carryover, the 
level of Government supports would range 
downward in proportion to the overproduc- 
tion. But in no case could supports drop 
below 75 percent of parity—a level designed 
to protect the farmer against sudden and 
disastrous price declines. 

Thus, the variable price-support plan 
would provide for supports ranging from 75 
to 90 percent of parity (as based on the mod- 
ernized parity formula)—a program designed 
to promote shifts in production and supply 
to meet changes in demand. 

In contrast, the present system of rigid 
supports tends to perpetuate surpluses and 
unbalanced production and ultimately re- 
sults in lower farm income by establishing a 
price celling on products involved. 

The new program was generally applauded 
by farmers who are convinced they can 
achieve a higher net spendable income un- 
der it than any alternative currently under 
study. 

APBF President Allan B. Kline termed the 
Proposed farm program “forward looking” 
and said the principles it embodies “are es- 
sentially sound.” He sald he is confident 
that farmers “will support its main points.” 

Paradoxically, the 1948-49 farm program 
legislation has never had an opportunity to 
demonstrate its workability. Its effective 
date has been postponed repeatedly by 
amendments continuing mandatory supports 
on basic commodities at 90 percent of parity 
through 1954. 

A study of the President's program reveals 
that it requires only a minimum of new leg- 
isiation to put it into gear. In fact, most of 
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its provisions can be put into effect if no 
législation is enacted. 

Strategically, this puts the President in a 
strong position in his dealings with the Con- 


The newest feature of the President's 
program was the proposal to set aside or 
insulate some $2,500,000,000 worth of cur- 
rent Government farm surplus stocks in a 
special reserve to be used for war emergency, 
famine relief, foreign aid, school-lunch pro- 
gram, charitable programs, and disposal 
through newly developed markets abroad. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, discuss- 
ing this phase of the program, said this 
“sealing off” is needed to "facilitate the tran- 
sition to the new program and, at the same 
time, strengthen agricultural commodity 
prices in the market place.” 

The administration pointed out that the 
removal of $2.500,000,000 worth of commodi- 
ties from CCC stocks used in computation 
of price-support levels would reduce the 
active surplus in Government hands to a 
point where the new program could be put 
into effect without a handicap. 

As Secretary Benson put it: “It was recog- 
nized that it (the new program) would have 
little chance of success if it had to carry 
the initial handicap of a $6 billion stockpile 
accumulated under prior operations.” 

The Secretary then went on to explain 
that “sizable quantities of wheat, cotton, 
vegetable olls, and, possibly dairy products, 
would be frozen under the plan and thus 
reduce the annual carryover, for at least the 
first year, to near normal.” 

Congressional reaction was mixed. 

Naturally, the political price fixers, 
haunted by the huge surpluses which expose 
for all to see the unworkability of high rigid 
price supports, Jumped to the support of 
such a stockpile. But at the same time 
they expressed opposition to the proposal for 
variable supports designed to reduce our 
surplus problems. 

However, several congressional farm lead- 
ers expressed concern over the set-aside pro- 
posal. They frankly said they were skepti- 
cal that any such quantity of farm com- 
modities could be sealed off where they 
could have no depressing effect on the 
market. 

But, they did concede that such a course 
might be necessary as a temporary propo- 
sition to give the variable price-support pro- 
gram a fair chance to succeed. 

Questioned at a news conference as to 
whether or not such stockpiling would be a 
permanent policy of the administration, Mr. 
Benson indicated it was merely a temporary 
device to facilitate the operation of the new 
program. He said it would be his aim to 
move stocks into trade and relief channels 
as quickly as possible and that his depart- 
ment was prepared to vigorously prosecute 
a program designed to this end. 

And he added: 

“The Government has a responsibility to 
move it, and I think a lot of it can be moved 
in emergency aid and immediate relief situ- 
ations. We also feel that we can do much 
more to open new markets. The President 
jis asking in his budget message for in- 
creased funds for our work here in this De- 
partment on both domestic and foreign 
markets. We feel strongly thot through 
trade missions we can open doors for many 
of those items—find new markets. We are 
going to make a desperate effort to do so.“ 

In appraising the merits of the proposed 
variable price-support program it should be 
noted that only 21 percent of the cash re- 
ceipts of farmers is now derived from the 6 
commodities designated as basic. More 
than two-thirds of the national farm in- 
come comes from products which do not 
haye any Government price-support pro- 
gram. 

As for the cost factor this also should be 
considered: Since the Government began 
supporting farm prices the total cost to the 
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taxpayer, according to statistics compiled by 
USDA, has been well over $13 billion. The 
President, in his farm-program message, said 
variable price supports would materially re- 
duce the overall cost to taxpayers and at 
the same time get farm prices in a more 
healthy climate. 

In this connection it should be pointed out 
that in order to figure net income the farmer 
must compute it on the basis of production 
times price minus expense. 

And taxes are no small part of farm ex- 
penses these days. 

A detailed study of the President’s pro- 
gram reveals that existing authority for sup- 
port and purchase programs on such com- 
modities as oats, baricy, grain sorghums, soy- 
beans, flax, meats, poultry and eggs, dairy 
products, and fresh fruits and vegetables 
would be virtually unchanged. Potatoes 
would become eligible for Government as- 
sistance on the same basis as other vegetable 
crops, 

Potatoes, you'll recall, were dropped from 
the Government price-support list more than 
2 years ago, when a half-billion-dollar loss 
to the Government created a consumer 
furore. 

Price support on 5 basic commodities— 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, and rice would 
range between 75 and 90 percent of parity, 
depending on the supply from year to year. 

The position of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation on price-support legislation, as 
embodied in a resolution adopted by voting 
delegates of member States at its last annual 
convention, was stated as follows: 

“The temporary provisions of law requir- 
ing 90 percent of parity price support on the 
basic commodities without regard to supply 
should be allowed to expire at the end of 
the 1954 program. The principles of the per- 
manent provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 with respect to variable price sup- 
ports should be put into effect. In addition 
the law (i. e., Agricultural Act of 1949) should 
be amended to provide that 90 percent of 
parity price supports shall be mandatory the 
first year that marketing quotas are in effect 
for any commodity immediately following a 
year in which marketing quotas were not in 
effect on such commodity. Thereafter, the 
level of price supports would be determined 
by the producers’ response in bringing sup- 
plies in line with effective demand.” 

It was recommended by the President that 
the modernized parity formula become effec- 
tive on all commodities as now scheduled. 

This modernized parity formula is based 
on the price relationships of the various com- 
modities to one another over the past 10- 
year moving average as related to the average 
prices farmers received during the period 
1900-14. 

In order to prevent an abrupt change in 
price-support levels, the President recom- 
mended that legislative action be taken to 
prevent a decline of more than 5 percent in 
parity itself, as a result of the transition 
from the old to modernized parity formula. 
(This is not to be confused with the per- 
centoge of parity support.) 

For tobacco, the present program would 
be continued with price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity when marketing quotas are in 
effect, 

Likewise, continuation of sugar program 
in its present form was recommended. 

Honey and tung nuts would be dropped 
from the list of commodities on which price 
supports are mandatory. Future supports 
on these would be at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as is now the case 
with most other nonbasic commodities, 

The President further recommended that 
a broad study be made of the problems of 
the small farmer. The aim of this study is 
to find out what can be done to improve the 
welfare of this group of farmers who, because 
of their limited production, receive little or 
no benefit from price-support programs, 
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A completely different program is proposes 
for wool. As originally provided in thé 10 
Farm Act, direct payments would be made 
producers to make up the difference be mar 
the average price of wool during the 
keting season and 90 percent of parity. age 
Some critics have referred to the bod” 
dent's proposal for wool supports as em an · 
ing the basic principles of the Brannan ae 
However, it should be noted in this con 
tion that production payments were n ther 
key to Mr. Brannan’s proposal, but ult 
the level of supports, which he said sn 
be set at 100 percent of parity. - 
In this respect it differs widely with en” 
dent Eisenhower's wool program, which ac 
visions paying wool growers the differe® 
between current market prices and 90 Pd 
cent of parity with revenue not to ex pts 
the amount of unobligated tariff rece 4 
from imported wool. It should also be nd 
that wool is a deficit crop in this country ial 
bas been cataloged as a strategic maten ut 
Domestic preduction supplies only eyo 
one-third of the Nation’s need for this fl 
Secretary Benson—shortly after the ded 
gram was submitted to Congress con 
to newsmen that President Eisenh ple 
devoted many hours to the farm pro oll 
in a sincere attempt to find the right 
tion.” recom? 
“Personally, I feel good about the aid: 
mendations that have been made,” he 8d to 
“We've had only one objective—that’s pe 
find the very best possible solution tO 
farm problem.” mis” 
In this connection he said the adm 
tration “tried to bring to it the very 
talent that was available anywhere wold 
country” and added that “We've had lite 4g 
hundreds of people that have been d 357 
attention to it in and out of Govern aA 
“We sought something that would be Bg 
for agriculture—that would help promacul- 
sound, and prosperous, and free agr yolk 
ture—and also a program that would be 
to all of the taxpayers. pee? 
“A program that's workable—that’s 
our objective. ved 
“We didn’t start with any preconaign 
notions as to what it should be and we d 
start out feeling that the present pros an- 
the old program, should be wrecked Or 
carded, because we know how much 11 be 
and effort has gone into the building 
programs of the past. But we did ap moet 
it objectively, and we believe that the farm 
comprehensive study ever made of the een 
problem, at least in our lifetime, has at M1 
made in the last year. I am sure eso? 
isn't perfect. You don't get perf mane 
through the efforts of imperfect hu deb” 
but we do feel that it offers some Voron 
nite improvements over the present zor” 
“I know that agriculture is a very P ed” 
ous occupation. Anyone who has f paver 
many yenrs as I have, and some of you spat 
know that is true. I belicve generally and 
farmers prefer to produce for market ent 
not for Government bounty or Gover” 4g J 
stornge. I've always felt that way: K the 
feel it ever more firmly now. I thin get 
Greatest service that Government cun reves 
is to help the farmers to help thems? ize 
Government should assist them, not ops 
over and regulate and run their oper® 


His Excellency the Cardinal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSK! 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE] 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


15 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, ed 
always a pieasure for me to be of 
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— Opportunity to express the senti- 
I ts of the great people of the district 
Dista honored to represent—the 13th 
oe of New Jersey especially when 
Crue} Sentiments recoil against the 
as ihe of man, recoil against cruelties 
zenty © imposed on Cardinal Minds- 


Bae? letter sent to me recently by Msgr. 
aria n, former speaker of the Hun- 
Stang Parliament, citing the gallant 
agains of his excellency the cardinal 
sy the real goal of the Bolsheviks— 
ture On of man to confiscation, tor- 
Cloys ind, death—reminds one how pre- 
Whaberty is—worth life itself. 
this: “t 1s the lesson for Americans in 
th For thë people of Hungary and 
30 Pa World? As each of us is strong, 
A bo, We Strengthen each other. While 
drokendle of fagots cannot easily be 
one br it can be, if the sticks are broken 
addres, one. Thus do we in America 
and his Ourselves to the dignity of man 
and th inalienable right to life, liberty, 
tor th © pursuit of happiness, here and 
Soc. ereafter. 
rates gaye Europe its concept of 
its t showed man the beatitude 
Wat ation. Both were killed. 
Toad f t of the upward road? » The 
by 8 here to the hereafter: Lighted 
Saint}, Ake his excellency the cardinal— 
lines.” SOUL, glimpsed in his life are these 


I wou 
Spe true, for there are those who trust 


I . 
Would be Pure, for there are those who 
Pwo 
Would be 
woe 
dad be brave, for there is much to 
Would be 
k 3 friend of all, the foe, the friend- 
woe 
I wog be giving, and forget the gift; 
3 humble, for I know my weak - 


of 


strong, for there is much to 


Iw A 
TA look up, and laugh, and love, and 


ing tank you Msgr. Bela Varga, for call- 
Joseph Our attention the heroic epic of 
ardinal Mindszenty. We have 


The world will gain by 
and example, 


The Grange and the Administration 
Policies for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
In THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


RESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
3 th consideration of the Presi- 
= 


onda ge on agriculture and his 
that tons in that field, I feel 
‘ew 480 article entitled “Grange 
You Up to Monthly Summary To Keep 
Ww 25 Date on Grange Activities in 
in the euren, by Roy Battles, appearing 
Will be 8 National Grange Monthly. 
this part a7 esting to all concerned about 
The 5 57 the administration program. 
tion of the article dealing with 
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the views of Lloyd C. Halvorson, National 

Grange economist, as to national eco- 

nomic trends is important. Those who 

object to criticism of prophets of gloom 
should weigh carefully his comments on 

a psychology depression, 

The article follows: 

Grance Review—A MONTHLY Summary To 
Keep You Ur TO DATE ON GRANGE ACTIVI- 
TIES IN WASHINGTON 

(By Roy Battles) 

The Democrats have charged the Repub- 
licans with legislation by study commission. 
This charge came about when Congress at 
the last session failed to enact laws dealing 
with a dozen major and urgent matters. 
Instead the Congress and the administra- 
tion dilly-dallied and said they needed more 
time for careful study. Commissions were 
set up to delve into these highly knotty and 
controversial issues. An attempt was made 
to staff these study groups with the best 
brains in business, education, Government, 
agriculture, and labor. The Grange was rep- 
resented on several of these committees. 
The studies were made, and for the most part 
the reports have been submitted. 

Whether the Democrats will be able to 
make their accusation stick depends upon 
what happens on Capitol Hill in the next 5 
months. The Republicans stand challenged, 
Their chances at the ballot box next No- 
vember hinge to no small degree on whether 
or not they deliver, and deliver construc- 
tively. 

The commission idea had the advantage 
of applying calm study and good horse sense 
to the task of writing basic legislation. Poli- 
tics were left largely out of the picture dur- 
ing their deliberations. There was the dis- 
advantage, however, this year of postponing 
vital decisions until a period when many 
Congressmen and Senators will have their 
ear closely tuned to the political ground. 
The scene is set, nevertheless, for genuine 
historic progress. But with the Senate and 
House closely divided along partisan lines, 
stagnation could result. If this happens, the 
Eisenhower administration will have perhaps 
lost its last chance to act. Republican 
control of the Congress with a Democrat in 
the White House, or vice versa, often road- 
blocks progress. 

PRACTICAL POLITICS 


Like it or not, the National Grange has 
to cope with practical politica in its work 
on the Hill. It is charged with carrying out 
the policies developed by the delegate body. 
It is often not powerful enough to swing the 
vote when the crosswinds of political ma- 
neuvering are strong. No group is that pow- 
erful, and for that reason it sometimes takes 
considerable time to accomplish basic ob- 
jectives. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1953 is an extreme 
example, It took nearly 10 years to get it 


Where do farmers stand at this time? 
Well, it’s too early to tell. Many signs of 
the legislative times look good; others are 
discouraging. After all, the Congress is Just 
now beginning to get fully into gear. The 
biggest rural issue is the long-range farm 
program. All of the studies are in; colleges, 
private research organizations, the House 
Agriculture Committee, the USDA, special 
commodity groups, and the general farm or- 
ganizations, all of them delved deeply into 
this one. The opportunity for a new di- 
rection is at hand. The Grange guns are 
already in action. 

The Randall Committee on Foreign Policy 
and International Trade worked for months. 
Its full report will not be submitted until 
March. Farmers have an enormous stake 
in the use Congress makes of the findings 
of this committee. Without added markets 
abroad, agriculture is in for even deeper 
price problems and an era of caustic and 
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obnoxious controls, In fact, the ingredients 
of world peace are contained in world trade, 

The Capehart Citizens Committee of One 
Hundred and Twenty dealt with the finan- 
cial aspects of world trade and economic de- 
velopment abroad. This is another integral 
part of the farm problem. 

Then there was the Commission on State 
versus Federal Rights—the committee that 
delved into the salaries of the judiciary and 
Congress, as well as many others of lesser 
importance. The Hoover Commission on 
streamlining and eliminating overlapping 
and duplication in the executive branch is 
also again at work. Committee hearings, of 
course, are now under way. The real test is 
at hand. The next few months will write the 
story for this session of Congress. Our work, 
testimony and policies will be a part of that 
story. This represents your Grange in ac- 
tion. It is a part of the Washington parade 
of forces on the side of the American farm- 
er and the welfare of the Nation. 

Talk of a general economic setback is in 
the air. Farmers continue to experience a 
marked recession. Some fear that a farm- 
led and a farm-fed depression may be in the 
offing. The big bosses of organized labor are 
making the most noise, They point to the 
possibility of millions of unemployed by the 
end of the year. 

Lloyd C. Halvorson, National Grange econ- 
omist, takes a less serious view. He says 
the country is experiencing a normal post- 
war period of readjustment and stabiliza- 
tion. He points out that there is no hard- 
money policy, nor is there a policy of more 
inflation. Instead there is a policy of an 
even keel, with machinery set up to put the 
brakes on deflation and unemployment as 
well as to check any tendency for still cheap- 
er dollars, 

True, the Grange economist is worrled 
about the farm price dilemma and its effect 
on the total economy. The 1953 gross farm 
income totaled $35 billion, while the total 
gross national product reached an all-time 
high of $370 billion. Therefore, farmers ac- 
count for about 9.6 percent of the Nation’s 
total buying power, and the resulting cut in 
rural income is being felt all across the board. 
Up until now, however, this cut has not been 
sufficient to head the country down the road 
to a depression. 

ECONOMIC WEATHER VANES 


Halvorson has his eye on two other weather 
vanes of economic trends; both have to do 
with the attitude of people and are of para- 
mount importance in the course the Nation 
may take. First, if a psychology of depres- 
sion spreads across the country, then the 
wage earner and all others will slow up on 
buying and start hoarding in anticipation of 
hard times. This will cut down on retail 
sales, which will be felt all the way back to 
the manufacturer level as inventories build 
up. Manufacturers would cut back produc- 
tion, which means unemployment, and the 
snowball will have been started. Second, if 
businessmen become scared and cut back 
their expansion plans, the same thing will 
happen. Fortunately, neither of these trends 
is under way to any significant degree. Hal- 
vorson concludes, therefore, “talking as if a 
depression were imminent is bad.“ This is 
the very thing that could Induce a cutback 
in retall buying and in plant expansion, He 
sees, furthermore, no real reason for à psy- 
chology of depression, and states that it is 
of extreme importance that all groups recog- 
nize that our increased knowledge of mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, combined with a 
growing population and fabulous laboratory 
developments, should engender a spirit of 
confidence. 

There will be periods of minor economic 
readjustment, but these are necessary to 
economic progress. Consumer wants are 
continuously changing, and some industries 
may have overexpanded, There will be 
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periods when consumer needs seem well filled, 
and buying will slow down. But the progress 
of our country shows that industry can and 
wili develop new and better products. Con- 
sumer wants usually are not far behind. 
Halvorson said that “make-believe confidence 
is no good at all.” It might postpone a de- 
pression for a while, but it would just make 
it that much harder when the time came 
for all of the king’s men to put Humpty 
Dumpty together again. Blind faith is hard 
to repair if shattered. What we need is 
rational understanding. 


Attention National Park Service: We 
Build Ski Lifts in Europe With Marshall 
Plan Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the State of Washington over- 
whelmingly favor a change of policy on 
the part of the National Park Service 
which would permit private enterprise 
to construct a ski lift or aerial tramway 
at Mount Rainier National Park. This 
would permit greater winter use of the 
park by the thousands of people who en- 
joy winter sports. But it would increase 
the summer use also by making acces- 
sible the higher elevations of the moun- 
tain which people cannot now reach. 

The Park Service stands in the way of 
the enjoyment by the people of their own 
natural resource. I wonder how the 
Service feels about Marshall plan funds 
being used to construct ski lifts in 
Europe for the enjoyment of people 
there? The attached copy of a letter 
from one of my constituents calls at- 
tention to the ludicrous situation of the 
Government using its funds to build ski 
lifts abroad but not permitting private 
funds to do it here: 


Sumner, WASH. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN TOLLEFson: Just a note 
of interest concerning ski lifts. While I was 
at Sun Valley during the holidays I saw a 
movie entitled “Skt Fantasy,” filmed by War- 
ren Miller, who makes skiing movies and 
travels about the country showing them and 
giving a narration with them. His show this 
year showed the many areas in the United 
States and several in Europe, Among those 
he filmed in Europe was an area in Austria, 
Kitzbuehl, I believe, which has a beautiful 
new chair lift and aerial tram going to the 
top of one of their higher mountains. The 
movie took us up to the top of the lift along 
with many happy Austrian skiers, and there 
at the top of the lift was a bronze plaque 
reading “built with Marshall plan ald“ in 
three languages. 

Tell Mr. Wirth and those other people in 
Washington that little story when you next 
talk to them about defacing-Mount Rainier 
with a new road or (the conservationists 
forbid) a chair lift of any kind. Of interest 
also was an article in the paper stating that 
900 school children from Seattle and 200 
school children from Tacoma had attended 
the first day of ski instruction at Snoqualmie 
the 2d of January. This does not include 
the many who are not taking sk! instruc- 
tion and is cnly for one area. 
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T Just wanted you to know of the Austrian 
situation. Maybe they will start an ECA 
for the American winter sports people. 

Sincerely yours, 
- WALLY Sraarz. 


Who Will Sell Timber to Japan, Alaska 
or the American Pulp and Paper 
Association? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKIL Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a letter from Sitka, 
Alaska, which seeks to forestall a pos- 
sible damaging influence in determining 
the economic development of that re- 
gion, It is written by the Reverend John 
T. O'Brien, S. J., of St. Gregory Church. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the letter herewith as follows: 

Sr. Grecony CHURCHĦ, 
Sitka, Alaska, January 29, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D, SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: These lines are written respectfully to 
forestall a possible damaging influence the 
statement of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association may have in determining the 
economic development of Southeast Alaska, 

The desire to hold Alaskan timber as a 
reserve to be developed by the members of 
the American Pulp & Paper Association, if 
and when they see fit, is a selfish position, 
and one that does not further the develop- 
ment of the Territory now, when it is ready 
and needed. Anyone who knows the condi- 
tions of the virgin forest area of Sitka realizes 
that vast stands of timber are mature and 
going to waste nearly for lack of harvest by 
the lumber industry. These conditions have 
existed for years without effective action on 
the part of association members, 

The statement of the association that the 
American people would not directly benefit 
from the utilization of the wood if foreign 
interests are permitted to buy does not ring 
true, unless Alaskans living in the district 
are not to be considered Americans. Tech- 
nically, it is well known that the proper 
cutting of a virgin forest is beneficial to its 
further growth. Certainly under regulations 
and controls of the Forest Service, the ob- 
taining of the timber on open bids, the for- 
mation of an American company, together 
with other labor regulations and whatever 
Federal restrictions are necessary, the inter- 
ests of the people would be protected as well 
as they are in the States. Economic benefits 
for the area in question are evident, for with 
the development of the forests increased em- 
ployment, larger population, improved trans- 
portation and communication necessarily will 
follow. If Alaska is to be recognized as a 
State, these benefits would add to the sound- 
ness of the economy. 

Considering the present cost of paper prod- 
ucts and the newsprint shortage, I wonder if 
the statement of the association about the 
oversupply of pulp in the world fits in with 
the recognized law of supply and demand, 
However, the amount of pulp production 
planned for this area by the Japanese mill 
would be but a very small percentage of the 
amount they require. The rest could be ob- 
tained from the association members. 

The Japanese, since the loss of their forest 
lands to Russia at the end of the war, are 
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forced to obtain wood for their industries. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for us that they eck 
help in Alaska rather than in Russia. 8 
lions of dollars have been spent on appro d 
lend-lease and in the Marshall plan to a! 
foreign nations in rebuilding their economy 
at home. Might it not also be a good ides 
to have some of that development done in 
our own possessions to aid the citizens who 
live there? If our own companies are P 
now interested, when it is needed, why re* 
fuse to allow others to help in this develoP 
ment? 5 

When we come right down to it, Congres: 
man, it seems the kernel of the problem |, 
the answer to the question of who will sel 
to Japan—the association members 
Alaska? 

Respectfully yours, 
Jou T. O'Baren, S. J+ 


If They Cut Out the Tongue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


. * 
Mr’ MILLER of California. M 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in a recent copy of the Morning Obser¥ 
er, a splendid homey paper that serves 
the city of San Leandro, Calif. rial? 

May I urge you to read this edito 
It is indeed timely. 

Ir THEY Cur Our THE TONGUE 

She is 17, and she just graduated Su 
high school the past week. In the clos! 
weeks of her school life, she had won 4 PAP 
in a contest with its subject, Freedom 
Speech, 

“Now, at the church,” she said, “I'm aug 
posed to start up a discussion on Treed ON ot 
speech. What can I say that's new? rech 
can I start off the discussion with S f 
approach?” pas 

That was a poser, The great debate pad 
been going on ever since mankind first com" 
thoughts of any kind and learned to 
municate them. som? 

“Have you mentioned the confusion up⸗ 
people have?” we asked. "Some falsely Siwe 
pose that freedom of speech means the rhef 
er to compel other people to listen. wnat 
demand freedom of speech when really om of 
they want is a captive audience, t the 
speech does not automatically cancel oven 
right of other people to pay no atten ara 


"That's an idea,” she smiled. But Pprin 
a good point for a discussion leader tO 
up. Try again.” sted: 
“Well, let's turn it around,” we suse’) yt 
“Suppose the people wanted to listen, up. 
someone forced the speaker to sbut 
Who is damaged then? out 
“It's not the speaker," we pointed © or 
“The speaker still has his ideas, F 15 12 
bad. It's his audience who suffers. It nt of 
audience who has been denied the "ig ject? 
listening, of Judging those ideas, of Ting 
ing those it considers bad and P 
those it believes to be good. t tne 
“The right to talk is. important. Byport 
right to listen, to sec, to hear, to COM ow 
to judge, to understand—the right to 
seems infinitely more important.” tne 
If 10 people meet and one is sijenced: ume 
9 suffer the loss of his opinion. If the then 
10 meet. and all but 1 are silence’: ges” 
the injury done must be counted as 9 on 
The man or woman whose mou ind 
stopped indeed may suffer. But all m cio 
loses when it is denied the power to 
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Choose” cSMpare them one with another, to 
to estan, e more acceptable ones, and thus 
Ir blish and fortify standards of value. 
‘s see one man place a gag in an- 
ang Beinn perhaps you may hurry by 
his oF eve he alone suffers the violence. If 
the Bd oy is cut out, you may realize that 
But a is his alone. 
5 0 ter having abandoned the wretch, 
Bageeay Ponder this: Why was this mouth 
Wasn't it Why was his tongue cut out? 
things pecause he wanted to tell me some- 
Itom he asn't he silenced to prevent me 
Was it ng What he wanted to say? 
Wasn't it done to silence his tongue? Or 
the one done to plug my ears, and to shut 
n doorways to my mind? 


—ͤ — 


Laws = 
AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
6 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ODE OP Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Raat 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
AND inp ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
Printia Exes—The Joint Committee on 
8 Shall have control of the ar- 
Sto l ro of the CONGRES- 
t sh and while providing that 
Port Pr he Substantially a verbatim re- 
action for gs shall take all needed 
bulk, A the reduction of unnecessary 
tion of 9 shall provide for the publica- 
Recom gen index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Of Con mimonthly during the sessions 
(Jan. aed and at the close thereof. 
2 c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
Marions z, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
Brams, or ie DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
the R. zl ustrations may be inserted in 
Joint Co RD without the approval of the 
1936, © er on Printing. (June 20, 
~ 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Order 8 to the foregoing statute and in 
ang deliye Ovide for the prompt publication 
Joint Co TY of the ConcressionaL Recon the 
Sowing mite on Printing has adopted the 


mena . the attention ot 
7 n 
Pectfully invited en and Delegates is 


4 
Public pavement of the daily Record The 
y wili arrange the contents of 
Proceedings” ‘ORD as follows: First, the Senate 
8 Second, the House proceedings; 
bor tenes, That when the 
nate are not received in 
prin 1 te this arrangement, the Public 
Sceedings gin the Recorn with the House 
— 8 The proceedings of each House 
thee wi Ppendix shall each begin a new 
2 cen. appropriate headings centered 
7 

hrint tae and style—The Public Printer shall 
8 tes of the a ot the proceedings and de- 
ee tinuka and House of Representa- 
an CONGRESS ed by the official reporters of 
aud mat TONAL Rxconb, in 714-point type; 
tpeeches ee ter included in the remarks or 
tit own rd mbers of Congress, other than 
aud Other Odds, and all reports, documents, 
a the Rr matter authorized to be inserted 
eee: — RD shall be printed in 61%-point 
Point : all roll calls shall be printed in 
I ear No italie or black type nor 
we for ae tals or small capitals shall be 
Usual in phasis or prominence; nor will 
quistions dee tions be permitted. These re- 
Notations 4 not apply to the printing of or 
ducuments rom historical, official, or legal 
“tion 15 Me cep of which a literal repro- 

„ R ssary. 
tlt 10 rae Of manuscript—When manu- 
ou reread to Members for revision it 
ore QO A urned to the Government Print- 
der to It later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
on thane Publication in the Recorp is- 
ân following morning; and if all of 
weet 8 ipt is not furnished at the time 
tacho] d it 4 Public Printer is authorized to 
Will a 5 rom the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
beech be printed in the RECORD of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recors shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recordo any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of-a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized. extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the CoNnGressionaL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom~- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
sultable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcressionaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
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the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any reyision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addl- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
coples: to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Dvor- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Abraham Lincola 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


una nin ARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
the A ous consent to have printed in 
Which pendix of the Recorp an address 
delphi I delivered yesterday in Phila- 
the Phila + at the annual luncheon of 
ters of delphia Chapter of the Daugh- 
the American Revolution. 
was aie ing no objection, the address 
as follows! to be printed in the RECORD, 
PEnnstiea ATOR 8 . or 
„ AT THE NUAL LUNCHEON 
8 THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS 
TRE American REVOLUTION, AT THE 
aad Banctar, PHILADELPHIA, WEDNESDAY, 
ARY 10, 1954 


8 and an inspiration to meet 
ericans, organization of patriotic 


You 
ot are the inheritors of a proud tradition 
enden, = the cause of liberty and inde- 


tha FOughout its history the Daughters of 
ae rican Revolution has kept watch on 

You 0 at treedom. 

battle to ve been front-line soldiers in the 

dur Nati Uphold the principles upon which 

Cla on was established, You have pro- 

— the glories of our flag and the great- 
On dur Republic. 

delphi ee Side in the old city of Phila- 
geant we find reminders of- the. glorious 
Here of our early history. 

Patriots we recapture the spirit of the 

Courage sap ries operon whose vision and 

the New wane this land of liberty in 


H. . 
litste is Independence Hall, the cradle of 
Of Ame the birthplace of the United States 
erica, 


H 
ot kane adopted the greatest document 
tlon aren rights ever written, the Declara- 
A Independence, 
cal to oe Liberty Bell proclaimed a clarion 
American Y and sacrifice in the cause of 
ere wo freedom. 
Mander oeral Washington was made Com- 
5 Bet Chief of the Continental Army. 
flag, tsy Ross made the first American 
agar’ the Constitution was written and 
In his ¢ to safeguard the individual citizen 
tights . and to protect his God-given 
Upon a t tyranny and oppression. 
Indivig. that foundation of freedom of the 
Philadeine there has been created here in 
With y, Phia a great workshop of industry 
War, t production for both peace and 


N 

tural tune some of the most important cul- 

Rstitutions of the world, 
Science c have famous centers of education, 

hie Music, and art. 

Where the have great strongholds of religion, 
ot ever © word of God is preached to people 

Wien th and every creed. 
Present ts rich historic background and its 
greatness, Philadelphia is a most ap- 
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propriate place to discuss the situation in 
our country and how we can best advance its 
welfare. 

Let us look Into this thing called freedom. 

How can we protect it? How can we pre- 
serve it? How can we bequeath it to our 
children and to the generations of Ameri- 
cans that will come after them? 

With these questions in mind, let us con- 
sider some American principles and some of 
the dangers which confront us as a nation. 

First, let us take note of our individual 
and collective responsibility to our country 
and to each other. 

It can be summed up briefly as follows: 

To preserve for all time the divine endow- 
ment of freedom of the individual and to 
hand down untarnished to future genera- 
tions our rich heritage of liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

Those words comprise a living precept by 
which every right-thinking, God-fearing 
American should be guided in his everyday 
life. 

They are the essence of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights. Those sacred documents were 
conceived and drafted by men who prized 
liberty above life itself. They were men of 
deep religious conviction. They sought the 
truth in the teachings of the Holy Bible. 

One of the great teachings of religion is, 
“Know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Therefore, for a moment, let us look at the 
real truth, 

Our fathers established this powerful Na- 
tion of freedom by courage, herdism, and 
sacrifice—by sweat, tears, and blood. The 
Republic they created has advanced, in less 
than 200 years, from a dense wilderness to 
the most powerful country in all history. 

Other lands have had richer natural re- 
sources. Other nations had greater popu- 
lation. But through the concept of govern- 
ment planned by the Founding Fathers the 
United States has produced the highest liv- 
ing standard, the most advanced cultural 
position and the greatest spiritual attain- 
ments of all time. 

What made this unparalleled progress pos- 
sible? 

The answer is found in the God-given 
freedom of the individual, placed in the basic 
law of our country and proclaimed in our 
Declaration of Independence in these words; 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Devotion to those sacred ideals made our 
advancement possible in the past. 

It will be an unfailing guide to greater 
achievement in the future, provided there 
is instilled in the heart and mind of every 
American a clear understanding of his indi- 
vidual responsibility for the future o: 
America. - 

Our Republie will not attain its full 
strength until every American recognizes 
that he has obligations as well as rights 
under our system of government. 

Looking back over my many years of ex- 
perience in public life I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that one of the paramount obliga- 
tions upon every citizen is to take an active 
part in the affairs of government. 

One of the tragic developments in our 
country is the indifferent attitude taken by 
so many of our people toward the funda- 


mental principle that “We, the people” are 
the government. 

Why do so many of our people who are 
honest and sincere in their private lives, 
treat such a noble principle so lightly? 

How can so many people be so indifferent 
to the fundamental duties of citizenship that 
they fail to vote on election day? 

One million Americans have given their 
lives on the battlefield to sustain the right 
of free suffrage—a right that has been de- 
stroyed in so many parts of the world. 

We have only ourselves to blame if op- 
pressive or corrupt government results from 
our failure to accept our share of civic 
responsibility, 

The ultimate result of carelessness, apathy, 
and neglect can be the loss of our freedom. 

If our form of government is to survive 
we must all take an active and intelligent 
part in it. I do not mean national affairs 
alone, but local, county, and State govern- 
ment as well. 

It is a vital part of good citizenship to 
work for the election of men to public office 
who are imbued with the highest ideals of 
Americanism, 

Another important obligation of patriotic 
citizenship calls for every American to make 
his voice heard on the issue of loyalty to 
the United States. 

We must proclaim throughout the land 
that there is no room under the American 
flag for those who would tear down our free 
institutions or our system of government. 

We must learn to recognize and to fight 
every subversive element, whether it is com- 
munism, fascism, nazism, socialism, or any 
other ideology that is contrary to Ameri- 
canism, 

Every Communist who preaches the over- 
throw of our Government by force is a traitor 
to America. $ 

They must be driven out of every place 
where they dare to challenge the American 
way of life. 

Vigorous, courageous, militant patrlotism 
is the most powerful weapon against com- 
munism, 

We must teach young and old that free- 
dom, under God, is our most precious pos- 
session while communism means slavery un- 
der the iron rule of godless tyrants. 

We must tell over and over again the 
glorious story of our country's rise to great- 
ness among the nations of the earth. 

We must tell and retell the story of our 
sturdy, courageous pioneers, and the heroic 
exploits of those who extended our frontiers 
over the mountains and across the Western 
plains, 

We must point with pride to the patriots 
and statesmen who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor in support 
of the resolution that “these united colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States.” 

The world has no more inspiring story 
than that which relates the heroism and the 
sacrifice of our soldiers from the frozen 
battlegrounds of the Revolution to the 
beaches of Normandy, the islands of the 
Pacific, and the icy mountains of Korea. 

My fellow Americans, there is no better 
preparation for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship than an appreciation of the toll, 
suffering and heroic courage that made 
America. 

We can best appreciate our national blesa- 
ings if we have a knowledge of our history. 
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We must, therefore, put greater emphasis 
on the teaching of American history on our 
schools and colleges, 

We must teach the greatness of the Amer- 
ican form of government and the glory of the 
American way of life. 

Another defensive factor in our battle to 
combat the spread of communism in our 
midst is the American home, 

The right kind of home is a stronghold of 
good citizenship, clean living and devotion 
to God and to the ideals of our country. 
Communism cannot attack there with any 
hope of success, 

Communism cannot take root where cou- 
rageous, God-fearing Americans stand ready 
to defend their homes and their freedom 
against its evil teachings. 

And now, my fellow Americans, I should 
like to direct your attention to the obliga- 
tion of citizenship that calla upon every 
American to work for economy in Govern- 
ment at all three levels, local, State and 
national. 

Spending by Government has reached such 
heights that it threatens the economic sta- 
bility and the solvency of our Nation. 

We can be robbed of our freedom by ex- 
cessive Government spending, oppressive tax- 
ation and deficits which add new billions to 
our already crushing national debt. 

I plead with you to join in the fight for 
sound fiscal policies, balanced budgets and 
Government at lower cost. 

I ask you to exert all your Influence for the 
strictest economy, not only at the national 
level, but also by State and local govern- 
ments. 

Only a solvent America can be a free 
America, 

I have outlined briefly three dangers to 
the future of our country. These can and 
will be overcome if we are faithful to the 
obligations imposed upon us by patriotic 
Americanism. 

I know that every one of you is dedicated 
to the preservation of our Republic and the 
God-given rights which it guarantees. 

As individuals and as a powerful patriotic 
organization you can strengthen the United 
States by arousing among our people a 
deeper appreciation of the meaning of 
American freedom. 

You can strengthen America by redoubling 
your part in the fight against communism. 

You can strengthen America by demand- 
ing that Government spending be held 
within the limits of what we can afford 
without danger to our solvency and our 
freedom. 

We are about to celebrate the birthday an- 
niversary of one of the greatest of all Amer- 
icans, Abraham Lincoln. 

In honor of the Great Emancipator and 
in tribute to his memory I should like to 
rend a portion of an address he delivered 
at Springfield, III. I have read this quota- 
tion many times and find new patriotic 
inspiration with every reading of Lincoln's 


I quote from his speech as follows: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by 
the blood of the revolution never to violate, 
in the least particular, the laws of the coun- 
try, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. 

“Let every man remember that to violate 
the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father and to tear the charter of his own 
and his children's liberty. 

“Let reyerence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that pratties on her Inp, let it be taught 
in the schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; 
let it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and in almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legisiative hallis, 
and erforced in courts of justice.“ 

With Abraham Lincoln's standards as our 
guide we can spread the gospel of true 
Americanism. 
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We can arouse in the Nation a new spirit 
of dedication to the flag and the ideals sym- 
bolized by the Star-Spangled Banner. 

It is great to be an American, Let us 
have the courage to be real Americans. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in this morning’s New York 
Times an article by Mr, William S. 
White, consisting of an interview with 
the Honorable Philip B. Perlman, con- 
cerning certain inconsistencies in the 
attitude of the senior Senator from Ohio 
in regard to his proposals to amend the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Perlman has long been in the 
forefront of those who would preserve 
our Constitution in its present form. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teresting news article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I hope it will 
be widely read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 11, 
1954 


Bricker's STANDS Sam TO CONFLICT—SENA- 
TOR'’S PUBLIC STATEMENTS Vary WITH PRI- 
VATE ONES, TRUMAN Ex-Atpe Says 

(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON, February 10.—Senator Jonn 
W. Bricker was accused today of having 
taken a position in public opposite to what 
he previously had taken in private on the 
issue of Presidential treaty power. 

The charge was made by Philip B. Perlman, 
who was Solicitor General of the United 
States in the Truman administration, 

Senator Bricker, Republican, of Ohio, is 
at the forefront of Senate attempts to sub- 
mit to the States a proposed constitutional 
amendment to limit the Presiden’s treaty- 
making power. Mr. Perlman has been a 
persistent opponent of all such efforts. 

Mr. Bricker is in Florida for a rest and 
could not be reached for his comment on 
the Perlman accusations, 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE CTTED 


Mr. Perlman asserted in substance that 
private correspondence which has just been 
brought to light showed that Senator 
Baiern on February 18, 1953, had declared: 

“I question the wisdom of giving the 
States what amounts to a veto power over 
foreign policy.“ 

The reference was to the celebrated 
“which” clause that later became a part of 
Senator Beiceer’s own proposed amendment 
and now has been abandoned by him in favor 
of a modified approach. 

It was this clause to which the Eisenhower 
administration had most vehemently ob- 
jected, using language similar to that Mr. 
Perlman now attributes to Senator Bricker 
as of the February date. 

The “which” clause would hare stipulated: 

“A treaty shall be valid as internal law in 
the United States only through legislation 
which would be valid in the absence of 
treaty.” 

The administration and fts backers con- 
tended that this could mean the obstruc- 
tion of a foreign policy enterprise by a 


February 11 


single State's refusal to enact the necessary 
implementing legislation. 

On January 20 of this year, Senator 
Bricker wrote to all his colleagues and later 
made public a letter asserting: 

“The proposed treaty-control amendment 
would not require any treaty on any subject 
to be ratified by any State. It would not g 
any State a veto power over foreign affairs: 

“+ $ © The President at his press confer- 
ence last week gave wide circulation to the 
erroneous charges noted above, The Presi- 
dent has been misinformed.” 

At this time, Senator Bricker specifically 
defended the “which” clause. 

But, Mr. Perlman asserted, Senator BRICK“ 
ER, in private correspondence to other Sen 
ators in February of 1953 had stated, of the 
same clause: 

“Representatives of the American Bar A- 
sociation concede that the adoption of thet 
language might make it necessary to negos 
tiate certain treaties subject to the States 
taking whatever action might be nece 11 
to make the treaty effective within the 
boundaries. 2 

“Since the Nation must speak internation 
ally with a single voice, I question the 3 
dom of giving the States what amounts to 
veto power over foreign policy.” 

The fact that Mr. Bricker at one time bad 
declined to accept the “which” clause 
previously been published. Not heretofore 
however, had he been represented as having 
been in agreement in 1953 with the et 
objections voiced by the Eisenhower 
ministration in 1954. 

Mr. Perlman asserted of this point: ve 

“Senator Bricker does not seem to Bat” 
any tangible basis for cispute with presi: 
dent Eisenhower. But others may have 
legitimate cause for complaint, eker 

“There is no good reason for a Brick’. 
amendment or any other kind of amendmey 
of the treaty power or the power to 
executive agreements.” 16 

The Senate will begin about February y 
a series of decisive votes on various tres 
control proposals now pending. 


Reduction in Manufacture of Ammunilion 
at the Twin Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have Tf 
ceived a letter from Mayor Job er 
Daubney, of St. Paul, Minn., with re as 
ence to the reduction in operations ae 
some of the ordnance plants just ou 
the city of St. Paul. The city O 0 
Paul adopted a resolution on this ica 
question. I have been in commun ry, 
tion with the Secretary of Defense, 
Wilson, regarding the subject of 2 
closing of the Twin Cities arsenal p} à 
and also the plant of Donovan, IDC» it 
shell plant. I ask unanimous 2 
to have the communication and ace p- 
panying resolution printed in the 
pendix of the RECORD. iter 

There being no objection, the 10e 
and resolution were ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

orrr or Sr. PAUL, Minn 54 
February 9, 19 
The Honorable Enwar J. THYE, 9. C. 
United States Senator, Washington, üb- 

Dear Senator IHE: I am taking the 

erty of enclosing a copy of a resolution 


TES 


1954 


H dur St. Paul city council, opposing the 
Ying of of some 1,900 employees of the 
| Cartridge Corp. and the contem- 
Plated discharge of employees of the Minne- 
apolls-Rroline and Donovan concern. 
For the reasons stated in the resolution, 
May I respectfully request that everything 
le be done to prevent this very unde- 
ble situation from arising in this area. 
de dur consideration and assistance would 
Sreatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. Davener, 
Mayor. 


ten herens it has been brought to the at- 
Pa tion of the Council of the City of St. 
Fen that 1,900 workers will be Isid off on 
bruary 26, 1954-at the Federal Cartridge 
thar at the Twin City arsenal plant, and 
at employees of the Minnespolis-Moline 
the moyan, Inc., shell plants at said arsenal, 
r manufacturers of 105 millimeter and 155 
or eter artillery shells, will also be lald 
in the near future; and 
Dla ereas the efficiency of operation of these 
Ats ranks among the highest, due to the 
elent type of skilled workmen available 
St. Paul, and the cost of operation of 
d plants ranks favorably with other similar 
‘ufacturing concerns throughout the 
try; and 
a eas President Eisenhower has stated 
t if reductions are to be made in the 
Petsonne! of plants of this nature that due 
meaideration should be given to the labor 
de in the area in which sald plants are 
ted; and 
y Whereas the laying off of 1,900 men and 
Imen during the month of February and 
— thereafter in the immediate succeeding 
Bs will result in a labor surplus in St, 
Ul: Therefore be it 
st. Solved. That the Councll of the City of 
to Paul hereby goes on record in opposition 
Meare laying off of 1,900 employees of the 
D eral Cartridge Corp. and the contem- 
8D) discharge of employees of the Minne- 
Coy se Moline & Donovan, Inc,, and the 
Tu acil of the City of St, Paul recommends 
ly study be given to the effect of such 
—— on the local employment picture and 
ne of efficiency ratings of the New 
ih ton Arsenal and other comparable fa- 
tles; be it further 
wetestolved, That coples of this resolution be 
or to President Eisenhower, the Secretary 
Defense, Senator Ture, Senator Hun- 
iad and all of the Congressmen from 
Onesota, with a letter to be signed by the 
to r, urging them to do all in their power 
xt Stop the contemplated layoff of employees 
the Twin City arsenal plant. 
Opted by the council February 5, 1954. 
Approved February 5, 1954. 
Joux E. Dausney, Mayor. 


Republicans Help Democrats by Assault 
on Fear Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


by OF KENTUCKY 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


apt. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 

i unanimous consent to have printed 

tay the Appendix of the REcorp a very 

Ur esting article written by Mr. J. A. 

ing aeston and published in the Wash- 
n Post of today. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICANS HELP DEMOCRATS BY ASSAULTS 
ON FEAR DEAL 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

Assistant to the President Sherman 
Adams, Republican National Committee 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall, and Speaker of 
the House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., ought to 
read a book—a forthcoming book. Yes, 
President Elsenhower ought to read it, too. 

It's entitled “The Frontiers of Economic 
Knowledge." It consists of essays by Arthur 
F. Burns, Chairman of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers, writ- 
ten when he was research director of the 
world-famous National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 

The President, Adams, Hall, and Martin 
wouldn't have to read the whole book—just 
bits here and there. On page 170, they'd 
find: “The gift of prophecy has never loomed 
large in the endowment of economists, 
whether lay or professional.” That might 
shake some of their confidence in their own 
predictions of good business in 1954, 

On page 27, they'd find a further admoni- 
tion: “Practically every forecasting device 
ever suggested has occasionally proved suc- 
cessful. But it does not appear that any 
method has as yet yielded, for any long 
period, consisteutly good predictions of 
changes in business activity.” 

On page 147, they'd find an injunction 
against cocksureness in Government: “The 
view has gained some currency of late, as 
it has in other periods of exaltation, that 
economic institutions and knowledge have 
developed to the point where the Govern- 
ment can readily prevent sizable economic 
fluctuations. This view can be supported 
by reciting the Impressive contracyclical de- 
vices that have been built into our fiscal 
system, 

“Recent price history, on the other hand, 
casts some doubt on the expectation and 
so does the longer perspective of history. 
Government policy with respect to booms 
and cCepressions Is not an innovation of the 
Employment Act of 1946 or of the Roosevelt 
administration. It can be traced to the de- 
pression of the 1890's and indeed much 
earlier.” 

From his researches into the past, Burns 
has achieved an admirable humility. He 
knows the unpredictability of economic 
events. He cannot applaud, I'm willing to 
wager, the rash assertions of Messrs. Adams, 
Hall, and Martin, in which, alas, the Presi- 
dent, himself, now seems to join. 

Adams calls the Democrats who worry 
about a business decline minions of the “Fear 
Deal” and “political sadists.” Hall charges 
that the leftwing in America regards a de- 
pression as ita “one-way ticket to power.” 
Martin says, leftwing eggheads are trying 
to yell the country into a depression. And 
the President has now started berating 
prophets of gloom who preach a philosophy 
of stumble, fumble, and fall. 

How can the Republican Party profit from 
these tactics? Are Eisenhower, Adams, et 
al., planning an alibi? Are they preparing 
to blame the Dempcrcats for talking us into 
a depression—if the decline gains mo- 
mentum, 

That's like trying to find a scapegoat when 
you, yourself, are already at the stake and 
the fire's stealing toward your ankles. In 
& severe decline, workers and farmers won't 
hear excuses. 

The Republicans are tagging the Demo- 
crats as the defenders of the unemployed 
and the downtrodden, And that’s a very 
good election tag. The Republicans are tell- 
ing the voters that the Democrats are wor- 
ried. The Republicans are saying they're 
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not worrled. Yet, as the party in power, 
they ought to be. 

The Republican is now under 
way—to make credit plentiful, to cut taxes, 
to encourage housing, and to embark on 
public works, If necessary. The hope is that 
businessmen and consumers will continue to 
buy goods and services; that, as a result, 
the Inventory recesslon will spend itself. 
Then along about June, people will have 
more money in their bank accounts because 
of lower taxes. With this new affluence, 
they'll spend freely. That will turn pro- 
duction, employment, and payrolls up. 

If that doesn't occur, presumably the ad- 
ministration will try more forceful devices 
to stimulate business recovery. But nobody 
can be sure what will happen. And, as Dr. 
Burns says in The Frontiers of Economic 
Knowledge, page 24, “the most painstaking 
studies of experience will not always lead 
to conclusive answer (on the business cycle); 
but they should at least narrow the margins 
of uncertainty.” 

The President, Adams, Hall, and Martin 
will be able to buy the book for $5 on or 
after February 22. And if they can't wait 
till then, surely the National Bureau and 
the Princeton University Press would expe- 
dite delivery. 


History of the Jews of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW. YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very ex- 
cellent address entitled “History of the 
Jews of Maryland” delivered by Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin at a meeting of 
the Beth Tfiloh brotherhood in Balti- 
more on January 31, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

History or THE Jews or MARYLAND 


The year of 1954 marks the 300th anni- 
versary of the arrival of the first group of 
Jews in the land which all of us have since 
come to know with affectionate reverence as 
the United States of America. 

It is natural that scholars should make 
this the occasion for a systematic study of 
the role which Jews have played in American 
history, but I hope that no one will do this 
with the apologetic motive of trying to Jus- 
tify the rights of Jews to full equality be- 
cause of their early and long settlement here. 
To predicate the rights of any group in 
America on such an argument is an affront 
to the very ideals which constitute the 
American way of life. In the deepest sense 
all Americans, except the native Indians, are 
immigrants. And whether our ancestors 
came here 300 years ago or 30 years ago or 3 
years ago is less important than that we: 
have a true appreciation of American democ- 
racy and demonstrate our loyal determina- 
tion to preserve and improve It. 

It follows from this that anyone who in- 
duiges in racial or religious discrimination 
betrays America though he trace his familly 
roots back to prerevolutlonary times. On 
the other hand, many of the great scientists, 
without whose genius we coyld not have 
been victorious in World War II, were men 
who came to these shores as refugees from 
Nazi tyranny within very receut years. 
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Neither length of residence nor country of 
origin, neither racial stock nor religious be- 
liefs are the test of an American, He is 
an American who is devoted to preserving 
our Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 

If, then, we turn to history it is that we 
might learn to understand ourselves and our 
‘own times better, that from the courageous 
adventures of our fathers we might derive 
added strength to meet the problems chal- 
lenging us and that from an examination of 
past mistakes we might discover how to 
avoid at least some of the errors which at- 
tend all our human efforts. 

Maryland was one of the earliest English 
colonies to be established in the New World, 
the Ark and the Dove bringing the settlers 
up the Chesapeake in 1633. There is no cer- 
tainty that Jews were among the settlers 
who came to the shores of Maryland on the 
Ark and the Dove. There is room for some 
speculation, however, since Father White, 
the chronicler of the expedition, records that 
the party picked up an indentured servant 
on the island of Barbados by the name of 
Matthias de Sousa. De Sousa wns a very 
prominent name among the Marranos, who 
were then spread over the Spanish and 
Portuguese dominions of the New World, and 
it is possible that Matthias de Sousa was a 
descendant of Marranos or Crypto-Jews. A 
goodly number of Marrano names appear in 
the lists of individuals receiving denization 
papers in the colony during its early years. 

The most interesting character among the 
early Jews who settled in Maryland was 
Jacob Lumbrozo. Having come to the colony 
in 1656 from England or Portugal, Lumbrozo 
WAS a very versatile fellow, practicing as a 
physician and also amassing a good deal of 
wealth as a planter. He seems to have been 
rather outspoken in his views, too outspoken 
for his own comfort. For in the fateful year 
of 1658, he was brought to trial for blas- 
phemy. Blasphemy was a serious offense 
among Europeans and Americans in the 17th 
century. The peoples of the continent had 
Just finished a 30-year period of bloodlet- 
ting, and the English were still in the grips 
of a civil war fought for the “greater glory 
of the Lord.” The penalty for blasphemy, 
as decreed by the Maryland Toleration Act 
of 1649, was death. Lurmbrozo, very for- 
tunately, was saved from such a fate, being 
Irced in the general amnesty that followed 
Lert accession of Richard, the son of Crom- 
we 

In the 18th century there are several refer- 
ences to Jewish settlers in Maryland. The 
Baltimore Advertiser of December 9, 1773, 
carricd the announcement that Benjamin 
Levy “has just opened a store on Market 
Street at the corner of Calvert Street, where 
he sells wholesale and retail for ready money 
only.“ A few years later we find that he 
Was authorized by the Continental Congress 
to sign bills of credit. He eyen offered 
asylum to the outstanding financier of the 
Revolution, Robert Morris, when the latter 
was forced to flee Phiindelphia before the 
British. And Jacob Hart, a father-in-law of 
Haym Salomon, the famous Jewish financier 
of the American Revolution, was among the 
Baltimore merchants who helped grant a loan 
to the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The first sign of continuous and perma- 
nent setticment in Maryland, however, must 
be traced to the coming to Baltimcre of two 
families whose members became outstand- 
ing in the business, professional, and civic 
life of the city. They were the Ettings and 
the Cohens, the first family settling here in 
1720, while the second moved here from 
Richmond in 1808. 

Solomon Etting was a prominent business- 
man and civic leader. He was one of the 
first directors of the Baltimore & Ohio Rall- 
road, served as a street commissioner of the 
city of Baltimore, and as a member of the 
city council. Jacob, the eldest of the six 
Cohen brothers, was founder of a nationwide 
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banking concern and served with Solomon 
Etting on the city council, Both families 
established private „ which are 
maintained and can still be visited today. 
A number of family portraits and some very 
interesting miniatures of the Ettings and 
Cohens are housed in the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. Like many of their contempo- 
raries, these Jewish families in Maryland 
were outstanding patrons of the early Amer- 
ican portrait painters. 

Despite the prominence attained by Indi- 
vidual Jews in Maryland and the evidence of 
their good citizenship—a number of Jews 
aided in the defense of Baltimore against 
the British in September 1814—it was not 
until 1826 that a Jew could hold public of- 
fice in the Free State. Maryland was one of 
the States in the Union which until that 
eventful year maintained on its statute books 
the requirement of a religious test for the 
holding of public office. The State consti- 
tution, adopted in 1776, required all new 
officeholders before entering office to make 
“a declaration of belief in the Christian 
religion.” 

It should be remembered that by 1787, no 
nation in Europe had established complete 
freedom of worship or the mutual inde- 
pendence of religion and civil government, 
Our neighboring State of New Jersey guar- 
anteed civil rights only to all who were of 
the Protestant sect until 1844. The effort 
to remove this disability in Maryland began 
in 1797 when Solomon Etting and Barnard 
Gratz petitioned the Maryland Legislature 
to place the Jewieh citizen on the same foot- 
ing with other good citizens. Thelr effort 
failed and continued attempts in the suc- 
ceeding years were equally fruitiess. In 
1816, the cause was taken up by several 
leading Christian legislators, notably E. S. 
Thomas, of Baltimore County; Henry Breck- 
enright, of Baltimore City; and Thomas 
Kennedy, of Washington County, Strangely 
enough, the latter, who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the fina) success of the campaign 
to make the Free State truly free, never came 
into contact with Jews until the last years 
of his life. But Kennedy was imbued with 
deep religious convictions and with a pas- 
sionate love of liberty. As a young man 
of 20 he had emigrated to these shores from 
Scotland with the intention of spending his 
days “in virtue’s service and in freedom’s 
cause.” 

Appointed head of a committee to frame 
a bill to eliminate discrimination, Kennedy 
brought in a report which stressed the fact 
that religion was a matter purely between 
man and God and which contained a fervent 
plea for Zionism: 

“But if we are Christians, we must believe 
that the Jewish nation will again be re- 
stored to the favor and protection of God. 
May we not hope that the banners of the 
children of Israel shall again be unfurled 
on the walls of Jerusalem and on the holy 
bill of Zion.” 

Here is the spirit of a true Marylander 
and a noble American—uncomplicated by 
foolishness about the dangers of dual alle- 
giance. . 

Eennedy fought valiantly for the passage 
of the bill entitied “An act to extend to the 
sect of people professing the Jewish religion 
the same privileges enjoyed by Christlans“ 
in popular parlance, the “Jew bill.” In the 
election for the legislature in 1823 the bill 
became the chief election issue; Kennedy 
lost. Undaunted, he continued to fight as 
a lobbyist in the legislature. “Although 
exiled at home, I shall continue to battle 
for the measure, aye, until my last drop of 
blood.” He was reelected in 1825. In the 
meanwhile, pressure had been mounting 
from all parts of the State and the country 
at Inrge to eliminate discrimination against 
Jews, so that in the session of 1826 the “Jew 
bill” wes passed. It was hailed universally 
as a sign of progress and improvement, 
and, as one influential Journal commented, 
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“Surely we seem about to commence a neW 
era.” 

The man responsible for the successful 
passage of the act died 6 years later, in 183% 
but he does not lie in oblivion. A monu- 
ment stands over his grave in Haperstown 
today, erected by the Independent Order 
Brith Sholom in 1918. 

When this bill was passed there were per- 
haps 150 Jews in the State of Maryland. 4 
few years later there were 300, and by 1855 
there were approximately 8,000 Jews in the 
State. It seems reasonable to assume that 
prior to the removal of the disabilities Je¥® 
avoided settling in Maryland, in spite of 
economic opportunities which the 
afforded to all new arrivals. 

Toward the middie of the 19th century 
there were beginning to be felt the fut 
ripples of the great tides of immigration 
from all parts of Europe which were to alter 
the economic, social, and cultural makeup 
of this country. From Ireland, German]. 
and northern Europe came immigrants wi 
strong hands and keen minds to man 
farms and factories of an expanding America, 
Jews, mainly from Germany, were of 
this new movement. Their motivations were 
to a large extent similar to those of the 
other immigrants— the striving for econome 
betterment, the need to flee from reaction! 
governments, and the desire to practice th 
religion without hindrance, 

These immigrants adjusted to life with 
typical "Yankee" ingenuity. Although pen“ 
niless on arrival, they managed in a rels- 
tively short time to acquire modest fortune? 
and achieved status in the community: 
They were quick to organize for charitable 
and religious purposes. 

The Jews evidently cared for their po% 
as is traditional, for a Baltimore newspaper 
of 1857 notes: “Inasmuch as we know, ne 
Jew ever asked for assistance from the gene 
eral charity fund. The Jews take care 
their own poor and contribute to the 
of all nations.” 

One of the outstanding leaders of me 
early German-Jewish community in — 
city was the nery David Einhorn, who sers 
as rabbi of the Har Sinal Temple in the ves 
1855-61. Einhorn was a strong advocate 
radical changes in religion and a bitter 2 
ponent of slavery. He expressed his abd! 
tionist ideas both from the pulpit and e 
the columns of a paper which he edited: sa 
Sinai. He was adamant on the slayery 2 
expressly linking the fate of all minorit 
in the United States and of all oppressed 
peoples throughout the world with that 1 
the enslaved American Negroes. For this. 
earned the enmity of the sizable proslave” 
forces in Maryland. When bloody riots Sa 
strife broke out between anti and prosla oa 
forces in Baltimore in April 1861, the si 
press, along with other abolitionist 
was destroyed and Einhorn’s life was 
ened. His house was guarded by pt 
members of his congregation day and nig as 
On the fourth day of the riots Einhorn "ig 
compelled by the urgings of his friends 
leave the city and move to Philadelphi 
since his continued stay in Baltimore 
fraught with greatest danger. of 

A second outstanding rabbinical lender 3g 
the period was Benjamin Szolid, who 2%). 
to Oheb Shalom Congregation in 1 ar 
Thoroughly at home in Jewish and — 
lore, Szold’s principal interests lay in den, 
oping in Baltimore an active religiovs | ive 
based upon the principles of conservat gj- 
reform, He was extremely active in com io 
nity affairs and devoted much time 
scholarly writing. å 

Szold’s home was a center for scholars 1 
men of affairs, and provided a stimuli 
environment for his four talented daug? one 
of whom the oldest, Henrietta, became | vy 
of the outstanding women of our cento 
and the youngest, Mrs. Louis H. Levin, 
celebrated her 80th birthday on Dee 
21, has enriched our community greatly 


at- 
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her intellectual leadership and personal 
Charm, 
16 misratlon from Eastern Europe to Amer- 
à began on a large scale in the years 18381- 
25852. when pogroms, a hopeless economic 
mustion, and the oppressive May laws pro- 
no gated by the Czarist Government, forced 
of thousands of Russian Jews to 
eek new opportunities in the land of Co- 
Ainbus, as it was known to them. Many 
ted in Maryland. 
e existing Jewish community was ill 
“*pared to cope with the social, economic, 
t €ducational problems posed by this new 
Of immigration. The situation is par- 
Aeled today in Israel, where they have an 
a n more aggravated problem of absorbing 
host of immigrants. Through force of 
Necessity, a multitude of institutions and 
nšanizatiðns came Into being to help the 
home als find their way in their new 


Mutual aid societies were formed. Settle- 
Ment houses, serving the recreational and 
— needs ot the young men and women in 
— timore were created. Before night 
Jools were established by the city, the 
10 community conducted such schools 
è assist immigrants in becoming Ameri- 
à The contributions of the Jews, particularly 
aag the last half centry to the business, 
or tural, philanthropic, and educational life 
Reed city and State are too well known to 
Stra, Any detailing. No group has demon- 
ty greater readiness to integrate itself 
to” the lite of America and to contribute 
ot the further expansion and development 
teat democratic idea so that it might em- 

Peoples of all racial, ethnic and reli- 
gous groups. The political history of our 
k includes many prominent names. It 

& Satisfaction and a pride to me that I 
ePointed the first Jew to sit on the highest 
tag of the State and to preside over it as 

Chief judge, Simon E. Sobeloff. The 
— É our great uniyersity of Johns 


aaa who can even glance at the chapter 
langa Anthropic and civic progress in Mary- 
— history without thinking with ad- 


t prince and benefactor of the arts 
every good cause. 
ta here is a lesson of importance to be 
tevja in our day from this all too brief 
lang of the history of the Jews of Mary- 
aug” It Is a lesson valuable to both Jews 
he Christians—vital but easily compre- 
Oded. It is simply that freedom, mutual 
lara. and readiness by every element in 
op ommunlty to recognize the equal right 
Malern other element to live its life un- 
telested and in accordance with its own 
gious, cultural, and traditional spirit, is 
dr basis of peace, contentment, and 


could not have unfolded itself. There 
wy group looks with suspicion and 11 
Upon all who differ from them in race 
deidel Eton. Every man hates and fears his 
Sabor, and the state is the oppressor of 
who dares to be different or to har- 
Yon independent thought. Such suppres- 
toy Frinds out of the people their joy, their 
“ative, their creativenesa. 
ù- Cur Nation there are some misguided 
Wag men who do not understand this or 
dus Hope to gain from sowing hate and 
Nine But, happily, they are in the 
ty. As a people we have abjured such 
Yona: e irrationnlities. Though we occa- 
nia ity falter, as in recent immigration leg- 
We im, which I trust soon will be changed, 
Brg ahere in the main to the simple but 
Nd doctrine of the brotherhood of men 


In a Communist or Fascist land such a 
tye? 


— We do not interpret our Ameri- 
as requiring a man to be other than 
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himself, or think in a certain way, or go 
to a certain church, or vote as he is told, or 
salute or click his heels to prove his loy- 
alty. We insist only that he live honestly 
and accord like freedom to his neighbors. 

This is the essence of our Americanism, 
our highest glory; and this is what has 
caused every element of our population—im- 
migrants all, whether early or late—to con- 
tribute so handsomely to our national 
greatness. 


Greater Diplomatic Skill Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excerpt 
from an address which I delivered in 
Minneapolis on February 6 relating to 
observations made on my survey trip of 
our foreign operations program in vari- 
ous Asiatic countries. 

In it I emphasized my conclusion that 
we must match in diplomatic skill and in 
the task of winning the minds and hearts 
of the people of these countries the 
technical know-how with which we have 
sought to improve the living conditions 
of the people, in the same intelligent 
manner that we have so successfully 
proceeded in the industrial field as well 
as in the fleld of agriculture. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I was privileged to see a few countries In 
Asia this past fall and as I viewed some of 
the barren hills and mountains of Korea, 
knowing that Korea had been occupied so 
long by a foreign power and devastated by 
the ravages of war, I realized that these 
denuded mountains and hills were a very 
serious threat because erosion and flood- 
waters could jeopardize and threaten the lit- 
tle fertile valleys. 

There is a tremendous task ahead in the 
rehabilitation of Korea and we must aid 
South Kores in its rebirth, so to speak. 

It was not uncommon to see children 10 
and 12 years old or younger following along 
with some of their elders, with their little 
A-frames on their backs. You could see 
them up on the sides of the mountains, rak- 
ing up grass and twigs and any type of vege- 
tation, compressing it In little bundles to 
be placed on the A-frames, and struggling 
down off the mountains to their living quar- 
ters—all this for the purpose of gathering 
up grass or twigs for the necessary fuel to 
keep themselves warm or for cooking pur- 


Powe in this land that ts so blessed with huge 
surpluses do not realize how fortunate we 
are. 
I thought as I saw these children carry 
their burdens to their meager homes—what 
would not they have done could they have 
gathered up the piles of corncobs that we 
so often burn or the fence posts and dead 
trees that we leave lying around our country- 
side. ; 

We need to see some of these things to 
realize what our responsibilities are, to make 
certain that we maintain the fertility of our 
own land, to prevent denuding our forests, 
through laws that will protect our forests, 
not only in Minnesota but all over our great 
country. 
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It was a great inspiration to me to see 
the conduct of American troops in Korea. 
We were privileged to visit some areas that 
had been devastated by the ravages of war, 
where villages were completely burned and 
bombed out. Our American soldiers, as I 
was informed by the military leaders, had 
contributed more than a million dollars out 
of their own funds to help rebuild schools, 
churches, and hospitals for the Koreans. 

I was in one village where all you could 
see was the bare foundations and not even 
those in places where the shellfire had been 
the heaviest. 

I saw a church being bullt out of granite 
rock—a beautiful structure. 

I saw a kindergarten bullding going up, 
of the same material. All this was inspired 
by the financial contributions of our soldiers 
and their assistance in developing these 
work projects among the natives. 

I had a feeling of great pride when I went 
into the little frame schoolhouses that had 
been erected under the instructions and help 
of the American troops, I can report to you 
that the people of Korea were deeply grateful 
for all of this. 

As I went into some of the health centers 
and dispensaries where American nurses, 
doctors, and technicians were alding in 
teaching better sanitation and health care 
I was greatly moved to see how these poor 
folks looked in almost a worshipful manner 
to the people helping them. 

The same could be found In Indochina, 
where I was privileged to visit some of these 
health centers out toward the war-torn areas 
beyond Hanol. 

Here you saw some of the civilians brought 
back to these hospitals after being injured 
by mines or gunfire. 

Our Americans were helping to provide the 
know-how not only in the surgical and hos- 
pital equipment and the local dispensaries, 
but in general sanitation and public-health 
measures also. 

For the water supply, they were teaching 
them how to enclose a well and put down a 
pump to keep the surface water and filth 
out of the water supply. All of this is being 
done by American technicians, 

I could relate to you so many Instances 
of our technical-assistance program help, 
and how grateful the people are. Unfor- 
tunately, the area is so vast and the under- 
taking is so great. You have to see these 
Asiatic countries and the hungry and under- 
privileged people by the thousands and mil- 
lions, who need our assistance, to fully real- 
ize how greatly they need our technical as- 
sistance and know-how. 

In Indochina doctors and nurses and hos- 
pital technicians were found to be working 
with those afflicted people, who without 
proper medical care would be doomed to 
blindness in a few years, where a large per- 
centage of children die in the tender young 
years, where people are infested with all 
kinds of diseases. Here Communist propa- 
gandists have a great opportunity and a 
readymade audience. 

They enter these communities and talk ' 
to the people, saying the French or the 
British, through their colonization, had de- 
prived these people of many opportunities. 

They may point to some wealthy prop- 
erty, saying that if the Communist form of 
government or philosphy were in control all 
would share that wealth and there would not 
be any underprivileged persons. 

Therein les the danger of the continuous 
infiltration and spread of communism, 

In the fleld of technical assistance Amer- 
ica is rendering an excellent service in many 
of these countries. It is a relatively in- 
expensive undertaking for us, when you con- 
sider all the good that it is bringing to 
humanity. 

Such things as how to properly encase a 
well, how to bring sanitation to a home, 
how to make an application of fertilizer in 
the field, how to grow a bush or some type 
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of woody fiber for the purpose of a fuel, 
thereby permitting the barnyard fertilizer 
to go to the fields rather than to the manure 
paddy for fuel as it is done in these coun- 
tries, these things are the help and assistance 
needed to improve the living conditions of 
millions, 

It was my observation that we are doing 
many of these things in our foreign-assist- 
ance program exceedingly well. We are actu- 
ally following the pattern of our own experi- 
ment stations and our practical demonstra- 
tions. We are using our technicians to show 
how it can be done, and we expect the people 
in the countries we are trying to help to 
develop and train their leaders and their 
demonstration agents and their own tech- 
nicians. We want them to do these things 
for themselves after we show them how, and 
help them with supplies and materials they 
need. This is a task which is wholly in keep- 
ing with our American ideals. We are sim- 
ply transplanting a process which, if we look 
back into the history of our own country, was 
exactly how we developed the resources of 
this Nation and attained the standard of 
living which we enjoy. 

At the same time we face almost Insur- 
mountable difficulties in winning the minds 
and hearts of the Asiatic people. The Com- 
munists are wholly unscrupulous in their 
methods and they have seized upon every 
conceivable weakness and the misery and 
poverty of the people to spread the story 
that these countries will never have decent 
conditions, never gain real freedom, until 
they throw off the shackles and unite in 
the world revolution of communism. 

I think we can win through in the end, 
but we cannot do so by good works alone. 
We must find a new and more effective 
psychological approach to reach the people, 
we must make our objectives clear to the 
whole world, we must recruit and encourage 
the best and ablest people we have to bring 
the message of freedom to these people. Let 
us not delude ourselves by thinking that we 
have accomplished our aims. We are far 
from the goal. We face a hard uphill fight, 
and there will be many setbacks and dis- 
appointments, because there are 50 many 
factors that affect the end result. 

But we cannot turn back from this task. 
Our own future, and that of all free coun- 
tries, is at stake in this fight. It is not 
simply a matter of helping backward areas 
of the world. Our self-interest is involved 
for we will never be free Ourselves, or secure 
in our freedom, so long as there are vast 
areas of the world and millions of people 
who are ready-made victims for Communist 
blackout. 

Let us, then, neither underestimate what 
we have to do, nor be discouraged or turned 
aside by temporary setbacks that are ineyit- 
able by the complex nature of the world 
situation. Let us rather show a determina- 
tion, a singleness of purpose, a skill in di- 
plomacy and in mass psychology, and a 
united spirit that will not merely equal but 
which will, and must, exceed those of the 
vast forces that are arrayed against us. Only 
in this manner will we be successful in the 
cold-war effort. 

Political and individual freedom where it 
is enjoyed today was not easily or cheaply 
me It will not be easily or cheaply 

ept. 


Tribute to Hon. Edward O. McCowen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Sixth 
Congressional District of Ohio has en- 
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joyed distinguished representation in the 
United States Congress for many years. 
Representative Polk is a most worthy 
successor to the late Representative, Hon. 
Edward O. McCowen, whose passing we 
all mourn, 

Mr. McCowen came to Congress with 
a remarkable record of public service. 
As a member of the Ohio State Senate, 
as a superintendent of the county schools 
of Scioto County, Ohio, he brought to 
this House a background of education, 
culture, and legislative experience. For 
three consecutive terms Representative 
McCowen served in this House as a con- 
scientious and distinguished Member. 
His tenure of office coincided with the 
dificult period of the Second World War. 
Throughout those difficult days he never 
faltered in his faith and always consid- 
ered every problem before us from the 
viewpoint of the national interest alone. 

Ohio and the Nation have lost a gen- 
tleman whose monument must be the 
good works, the good name, and the good 
family he has left behind him, 


Florida’s Sunshine at Last Gets Tax 
Deductible Rating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sure that some of my distinguished 
friends in the Senate who like to go to 
Florida in the winter will be delighted 
to hear that a Federal judge, according 
to an Associated Press Dispatch from 
Cleveland in the Washington Star of to- 
day has just ruled that Florida’s sun- 
shine at last is entitled to a tax deduct- 
ible rating. 

In this particular matter, in connec- 
tion with which I now ask to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, it appears that a tired business 
executive who went to Florida because of 
certain bodily ailments, having to pay 
$1,401 for the expense of the trip, was 
allowed that amount as a deduction on 
his income-tax return by a Federal court, 
indicating that for the first time in his- 
tory, so far as I know, the value of sun- 
shine, at least in a particular place, has 
been recognized as being tax deductible. 

I commend the article to the close 
attention of my colleagues, so many of 
whom, I am glad to say, do come to 
Florida, the Sunshine State, during the 
winter. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is it not correct to 
say that a great many of the benefits 
to be derived from the fine sunshine in 
Florida are predicated on getting the 
right doctor, who will insist that a person 
go to Florida as part of his treatment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that would 
be important. 


Mr. HENNINGS. That would be a 
necessary predicate for the deduction, of 
course, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I believe it would co 
a most important feature of the whol? 
matter, but for confirmation of that fae 
I would have to refer the Senator to some 
Senator who has had to seek leave 11 
absence from the Senate because in 
health. Because I get my sunshine 2 
Florida during vacations I have had 25 
good fortune to not lose, from illness. 
much as a single day in the nearly 8 1 
I have been in the Senate. Therefore” 
cannot give the Senator any authori 
tive information on that point. tor 

Mr. HENNINGS. Then the Sena 
from Florida does not have any po 
rience in that connection during the t? 
season in his own State. Is that corre? 

Mr, HOLLAND. The Senator is cor. 
rect. I believe that the Senator from 
Missouri is correct in suggesting 
Senators who go to Florida for the pur" 
pose of obtaining the benefit of the sun 
shine should get medical advice tax 
they go if they want to receive a 

con- 


deduction. — 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous e 
sent that the article be published in 60 
Appendix of the Recorp. cle 

There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the REcO®™ 
as follows: 


Fiorwa's SUNSHINE Ar Last Gers Tax 
DEDUCTIBLE RATING 0 
CLEVELAND, February 11.—Florida sunshit ts 
is a tax-deductible item for a Shaker Heg” 
insurance executive. pis 
Contending the Florida sun had helped iy 
hearing, William B. Watkins, 81, success! 
&ppealed an Internal Revenue Service 
denying the cost of a trip to Florida 
deductible medical expense. con” 
Judge Marion J, Harron said she was 
vinced a 4-month Florida stay in 1949 Mis 
solely and primarily for mitigation of 
Watkins’ hearing defect, 
The cost of travel and lodgings—a™ 
Ing to $1,401 in taxable income, or 
taxes—but not food, was deductible, she un⸗ 
A $926 additional claim for food was vol 
tarily withdrawn by Mr. Watkins. prost 
Mr. Watkins’ attorney, Leonard 5- jn 
said the executive has been wintering a 
Florida every year since 1949 and may . 
tax benefits in later years. He is there uc 


The Proposed Budget and Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. ex- 
Speaker, under leave to revise and er 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, fer- 
for inclusion a splendid letter in re 
ence to our flood-control problems al d 
the Red River, Mississippi River, u- 
other rivers which flow through 
siana. This letter was written to m ge⸗ 
Col. Roy T. Sessums, director of the gf 
partment of public works of the State 
Louisiana: 


Strate or LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT or PupLIC WORKS: 54. 

Baton Rouge, February 3. 9 

Representative OVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. | pè 
My Drar Representative Brooks: 
budget for fiscal 1955, of $45,200,000 for 


1954 


Sepp River and its tributaries, 18 $6,- 
tor less than the amount appropriated 
— 1954 and $15,070,000 less than the 
Pro appropriated for fiscal 1953. The 
dent fro budget represerits a cut of 12 per- 
m en the 1954 budget and 26 percent 
tion taer 1953 figure. Such a rate of reduc- 
tlona; bees the rate at which the na- 
The buster has been reduced. 
for Red set for fiscal 1955, of $4,335,000 
River below Denison, is $1,579,000 
1954 aha the amount appropriated for fiscal 
ated for $1,340,000 less than that appropri- 
Bents a eu 1953. This reduction repre- 
tor that 8 Of 28 percent from the 1954 budget 
budget 1 tem and 23 percent from the 1953 
The ent the same item. 
avaliable Posed budget would reduce funds 
ley, sah for the construction of main-stem 
trom $3 2 Mississippi and its tributaries 
1355, 70 2.330 in 1954, to $853,000 for fiscal 
quired to less than $59,030,000 will be re- 
mainstem poblete the construction of these 
the bu levees and at the rate proposed 


Would be dget for 1955, almost 70 years 
We firmty required for their completion. 
tem sh believe that the figure for this 


72 50000. 4 de increased by no less than 


du 
hopes 150 TaN aware that all of us have high 
Problems D © solution of many of our levee 
tion p means of the bank-stabiliza- 
Provida isis The proposed budget would 
Work whip oximately $18,775,000 for this 
that propig is about the same amount as 
Maintain 2 during the last 2 years. To 
a Progress Satisfactory and economical rate 
zation, 240 on the program of bank stabili- 
mare woul A per year for the next 3 
Atcharaten, the budget figure for the 
ben 92.741 Ponies Basin has been Increased 
Available 7. fo 6. 178.000. no funds would 
u dent Probi for the solution of the most 
a ehderin em in the basin. This problem 
8 eatery A the floodway capable of carry- 
Project © 1,500,000 cubic feet per second 
We for 10 vag An Additional $2 million per 
i wae would be required to bring 
` thia Pupa to the standards necessary 
to — of $550,000 would be required 
Shartrain leven’, work on the Lake Pont- 
— Wie in an orderly and economical 
Bet ror poy $230,000 is provided in the 
White th fiacal 1955. 
Dam Ade, budget item for the Texarkana 
med for Nute there is only $335,000 pro- 
the Req ree and bank stabilization on 
lde, five ver from Denison to Boyce. Of 
un, 1 0 “control dams authorized in 
Pian, only thee Red River below Denison 
Antion, The 8 Dam in near com- 
000 provided for levees 
Teer erndllleation under this item is in- 
em ency ven for the purpose of meeting 
Permanent conditions, without regard to the 
Petre}, Brides ution of the problem. The 
River — Dam, the next step in the 
ted at low Denison plan, should be 
2 t 81 mitt the earliest possible date. At 
te ion should be provided to initi- 
You en on that project. 
Projects alone aware that the flood-control 
lek m en ag the Mississippi and Red Rivers 
x Only mba being finished, with the form- 
tter 18 Ut 68 percent complete and the 
beat peng cent complete. For the last 2 
wu + funds for the Mississippi and 
and 28 pe Suffered reductions of 23 percent 
Period, the oot respectively. For the same 
5 Percent. eral budget was reduced only 
$65, 579,000,009 Or from $70,902,000,000 to 


T 
State as 50 grave concern throughout the 
petted p effect of the reductions rep- 
55 ang 2 the proposed budget for fiscal 
i is dificult for most of us to 
lees Why flood control work is con- 
tener Works important than any number of 
recognize = which the Government secms 

R greater responsibility. 
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There is concern also with regard to the 
proposed old river-control structure, to pre- 
vent the capture of the Mississippi River by 
the Atchafalaya. While this project must 
yet be authorized and no funds are provided 
in the current budget for construction, the 
fact remains that if appropriations for such 
construction are to be made in the atmos- 
phere in which the budget was prepared for 
the 1955 fiscal year, the old river-control 
structure will not be constructed at any- 
thing like the rate which we had hoped. 
Time ts of the essence in this project and 
none should be lost either in securing its 
authorization or in the appropriation of 
sufficient funds, once the project is au- 
thorized. 

The department of public works is alto- 
gether certain that you will spare no effort 
to secure an adjustment of these budget 
items and the foregoing information is 
furnished to you in order that you might 
have these data at hand. You may be cer- 
tain that anything you can do in this con- 
nection will be much appreciated. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Rox T. Sgessums, 
Director. 


Conservation Is Growing Stronger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a recent issue of Plant Food 
Journal, there appeared a very fine 
article entitled “Conservation Is Grow- 
ing Stronger,” which was written by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 
IT ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
for in that way the information con- 
tained in the article will be made avail- 
able to many persons who will be inter- 
ested in it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Conservation Is GROWING STRONGER 
(By Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture) 

Much has been said in recent months 
about what farmers can expect in the way 
of a conservation program for 1954. Various 
scare stories have been spread about, And 
a number of people reportedly are highly 
alarmed about the situation. 

For my part, I welcome this opportunity 
to set the record straight. I welcome this 
opportunity to assure farmers that the con- 
servation program for 1954 will be stronger 
than ever before. And I'm happy to be able 
to assure them that they have every reason 
for going right ahead with their conserva- 
tion work during the year ahead. 

Few things that farmers do In 1954 will be 
more important than their conservation 
work. For this reason, all farmers should 
know these facts about the 1954 conservation 
program: 

First. It will be a stronger program, de- 
signed to get more conservation where it is 
needed most. 

Second. It will be a more decentralized 
program, adapted more particularly, to local 
and individual farm problems, with its ad- 
ministration closer to the farmer, 
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And third. It will be a more efficient pro- 
gram, designed to streamline various func- 
tions so as to render better service to farm 
families throughout the land. 

President Eisenhower laid down the guide- 
lines for our conservation effort in a message 
af 3 in mid- 1933. Here is what he 
sald: 

“Our basic problem is to carry forward the 
tradition of conservation, Improvement, and 
wise use and development of our land and 
water resources—a policy initiated 50 years 
ago under the leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt. To do this within the framework of a 
sound fiscal policy and in the light of defense 
needs will require the maximum cooperation 
among the States and local communities, 
farmers, businessmen, and other private citi- 
zens, and the Federal Government. t 
will require improved Federal organization 
to accomplish a more logical division of re- 
sponsibllities among the various Federal 
agencies in order that resource development 
programs may be carried on with the greatest 
efficiency and the least duplication. And it 
will require comprehensive river basin plan- 
ning with the cooperation of State and local 
interests.” 

This message sets the policy which I am 
following in carrying out the Nation's soll 
conservation program. And it reflects the 
basic attitude that was pursued last year in 
reorganization of the Department—including 
the conservation agencies, 

In that reorganization, we sought to 
streamline the functions of the Department 
in as many areas as possible, For the De- 
partment as a whole, 20 bureaus and agen- 
cles were put in 4 main groups for more 
effective administration. And in the field 
of conseryation, the division of responsi- 
bility was clarified as never before. 

We see the total conservation effort con- 
sisting of five main parts: research, edu- 
cation, technical assistance, credit, and cost- 
sharing. Our present organization follows 
this division of effort. Research is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Education is carried out by 
the Extension Service. Technical assistance 
is the job of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Forest Service. Credit is provided 
by the Farmers Home Administration. And 
cost-sharing is handled by the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service. 

Because so much attention has been cen- 
tered on the Department's actions with re- 
spect to the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service, I should like to direct my state- 
ments chiefly to the work of these agen- 
cies. Both the ACP and SCS programs have 
been of great value to American agriculture, 
And as I shall point out, we are preparing 
to render them even more helpful in the 
years to come. 

The ACP program for 1954, for example, 
has been improved particularly in two major 
respects over the program for 1953. 

First of all, we are encouraging what, for 
lack of a better name, is being called a 
package practice or conservation job ap- 
proach. Under this approach, farmers are 
encouraged to take all the steps necessary 
to complete a given conservation job. Then 
the Government shares the cost on the basis 
of the entire Job rather than just on parts 
of it. 

For example, a farmer may be faced with 
the problem of land taken out of allotment 
crops, Some of this may need to be put 
into a permanent sod crop. To do this 
probably will require the use of lime and 
fertilizer as well as good adapted sced. In 
addition. special preparation of the land may 
be needed. Under the package approach, 
he will be required to carry out all of these 
necessary steps to qualify for cost sharing. 

In the interests of getting conservation 
carried out where it is most needed, however, 
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cost sharing is provided only for the initial 
establishment of conservation practices. 
Most farmers likely will have other ground 
needing conservation treatment, and we can 
help them with that In coming years. 

A second improvement is that every effort 
‘will be made in 1954 to see that farmers are 
told how much of the cost will be borne by 
ACP before he starts a practice. Previously, 
the amount was indefinite and its size de- 
pended upon the failure of other farmers to 
complete practices in many instances. In 
1954, however, there will be a definite com- 
mitment to each farmer which will not be 
increased or decreased later. So in the year 
ahead it will be possible for farmers to know 
ahead of time exactly what to expect. 

All this means, of course, that the ACP 
program stands more ready than ever to be 
of service to farmers. And it means that 
farmers have every reason for going right 
ahead with their conservation work, If they 
need cost sharing and haven't requested it, 
they can still go to their county and com- 
munity committees, talk over their conser- 
vation. problems with the committeemen, 
and fill out a simple form requesting needed 
cost sharing on work yet to be done. 

Whatever the scare stories farmers may 
have heard, they should not let this stop 
them from taking advantage of the program 
in every way. 

Perhaps the greatest abuse to the conser- 
vation effort has been hurled at our reor- 
ganization of the Soil Conservation Service. 
But here again, as in the case of ACP, the 
program has been strengthened for 1954. 

What we have done is to streamline the 
soil conservation setup for reasons of greater 
efficiency and improvement of service to the 
public. We have abolished the regional 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service, be- 
cnuse we believe it is clearly unwise for the 
Department to impose a regional office bar- 
rier between the States and Washington. 

The net result, I feel sure, will be less 
redtape, greater service to the public. and 
better overall administration. The farmer 
will benefit from a larger proportion of each 
conservation dollar. The State offices of SCS 
will be strengthened as key units in admin- 
Istering the work of the agency. And the 
change will bring the administration of SCS 
technical-assistance program closer to the 
farmer. 

I realize that it is natural for some earnest 
and valued friends of soll conservation to 
feel that any change at all in the soll- con- 
servation setup is, somehow, a blow at the 
program itself. But their fears are ground- 
less. No one places a higher value on soil 
conservation—no one is more genuinely en- 
thusiastic about the program—than I. It is 
because I know the worth of soil building 
and conservation that I am determined to 
do all I can to improve it. 

The national interest is too deeply involved 
in the strength of our soil for me ever to 
contemplate weakening this work. It is an 
undertaking for all of us to join in, as part- 
ners and friends. I am sure that neither the 
States, nor local conservation districts, nor 
the Department, have any wish to change the 
basic character of our relationships in this 
work. 

I am told that there is fear in some quar- 
ters that the Soll Conservation Service is to 
be merged into the Extension Service. Yet 
such a change would clearly violate the divi- 
sion of responsibility which we established 
months ago. I belleve—as I have made clear 
to congressional committees—that these 
agencies have different functions and their 
work ought to be done in separate organiza- 
tions. 

I also believe, however, that conservation 
is a.teamwork job. It can only be accom- 
plished by harmonious working relations be- 
tween the technical-assistance phase and the 
educational phase. The one complements 
the other. The better the educationnl job 
is done by the Extension Service, the better 
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the Soll Conservation Service can assist farm- A PLEA FOR A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE Fans 


ers with their conservation job. The better 
the job of assistance is done by the Soll Con- 
servation Service, the more the farmer can 
capitalize on a good program of education in 
the broad field of farm management. 

There can be no doubt that the technical- 
assistance phase is the primary responsibility 
of the Soll Conservation Service. And this 
technical-assistance job la to furnish on-the- 
site technical assistance for soil, water, and 
plant management, almed at soil protection 
and improvement, water conservation, flood 
prevention, and economic production on a 
sustained scale. 

Another fear seems to be that the Nation's 
system of soll-conservation districts is some- 
how threatened. This, too, is a groundless 
fear. We see the national conservation pro- 
gram as a cooperative one between the USDA 
and the States and localities as represented 
by the soil-conservation districts. We want 
everyone to know that the Department be- 
Ueves wholeheartedly in soll-conservation 
districts and fully appreciates their role of 
leadership and their contribution in this 
great undertaking. 

We are determined to carry out a dynamic 
and more effective national program of soll 
and water conservation, including the pro- 
tection and improvement of soil and water 
resources on individual farms and ranches 
and on entire watersheds. And we in the 
Department will administer this program 
through the Soil Conservation Service in co- 
operation with the soil-conservation districts, 

Further evidence of the dynamic conserva- 
tion program now under way is the effort 
being made to expedite the small watershed 
program. This program is designed to dem- 
onstrate the physical effect of watershed 
treatment on the reduction of floodwater 
and sediment damages. Final approval has 
now been gained for virtually all of the sixty- 
odd small watersheds for inclusion in the 
$5 million watershed-protection program au- 
thorized by Congress last year. 

Available SCS personnel and other facili- 
ties haye been marshaled promptly to move 
ahead with the programs on authorized 
watersheds as rapidly as they have been ap- 
proved. And we hope that fleldwork will 
begin this winter or next spring. 

These activities and many others all add 
up to the most concerted conservation effort 
yet put forward, They add up to solid as- 
surance that the conservation program for 
1954 will provide greater encouragement for 
enduring progress on American farms than 
ever before, 


A Square Deal for Farmers of the Great 
Plains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there re- 
cently came to my desk a copy of a 
statement entitled “A Plea for a Square 
Deal for the Farmers of the Great 
Plains,” which statement was submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry by Mr, Ben C. McCabe, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reecorp, as follows: 


OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


(Statement submitted to the Agricultor 
Committee of the United States Senate 
Ben C. McCabe, president of Internation? 
Pacific & McCabe Bros. Co., Minneap? 
Minn., February 1954) j 
My name is Ben C. McCabe. I am ch 

dent of the International Elevator Co. wh! 

operates country elevators in the four UP) 

Midwest States. =A 
I have learned over the years that our COT 

pany can’t expect to grow and prosper unl 

our farmer customers are prospering, tod. a 
Consequently I, like yourselves, have 727 

racking my brain for 30 years or more to ur 

to think up a plan that will at least keep 97e 

farmers on a par with those of us who u 

in the cities. 8 
After all that thought, I can tell 25 

fact, well known to yourselves—there 18 


perfect farm price-support program. No a 
program can fit all commodities, Ang Sg 


that influences price must bring contro ok 
loss of some individual freedom. I w0 
we have all learned the truth of those tW 
statements. spat 
Another fact is that we have learned wide 
high price supports may leave the gate ket. 
open for substitutes to take over the mar gf 
We see that happening today in the c 
butter. ut 
We in our area are extremely worrled 2° 
our dairy industry. Holding the sup pot 
level for butter at 90 percent of parity 15 the 
the solution. Taxpayers will insist Gare 
whole program being thrown out If tter: 
houses fill with mountains of rancid bU 
The dairy industry has embarked on n and 
mendous advertising campaign to hol py 
win back the market for butter. In gain 
opinion no amount of advertising can com- 
back the market for 70-cent butter in wel 
petition with yellow colored margarine. and 
packaged, well advertised, tasty to use 
selling at 30 cents a pound. tnost 
Iam not in the dairy industry, but mem 
who have a direct interest in this prO igs 
had better find the best possible Soraa 
soon or our whole price-support P 
may be in disrepute. the 
My principal interest, of course, 18 on- 
grain price-support program. I think and 
gress framed the present law with grain {pe 
cotton in mind and then tacked on oy 
support program of the perishable 
products, gra? 
For grains, I believe the present pre! pa- 
with refinements is the best. I believe older 
rate programs should be developed for o 
farm commodities. rio 
Price supports are the most importa gth- 
gredient of our grain market prices. and 
out them we would have dollar wheat vet 
76-cent corn, Ruin would be spreading 
the Plains States. port 
Our farmers need a relatively high SPE irs 
price so as to assure fair income in Yeo 
of good yields. Two-dollar wheat Cop 
mean much to the farmers faced with 
Tallure. nt 
The certificate or two-price plan. rece ue 
tossed out again, does provide in the nur 
of the certificates, a form of income 
ance, But our wheat farmers now 
crop insurance available which with 
broadening can do the same job. tatze 
Otherwise, I see lttle, if any, adv? yd 
to the certificate plan. With world oS” 
overproduction of most grains, this ul wie? 
tive plan would need to be but would 
acrenge and marketing controls. We ve 
need just the same machinery we now 
plus the addition of staff to handle h fing 
tificate end of the plan. It would “iy¢ 
ruin to wheat farmers of other expr w 
nations. Finally I believe it would rest! 
less income for our grain farmers. pia 
I am opposed to the flexible support Im- 
for grains. Flexible supports will BO” ne 
mediately cut small-grain production 
Great Plains. 
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ts Actually for the short term, seeded acreage 
in ateti T to weather, pests, and disease 
Our Natl Small-grain production. 
foods eee always in fear of drought, 
would fost, heat, rust, and grasshoppers, 
leting cr a full acreage until the downward 
Tuptey or support prices brought on bank- 
ucts, We would then have reduced pro- 
Bete With a vengeance. 
8 & few recommendations for 
1, Cone the present plan. 
Parity Sress should adopt a modernized 
+ Surely the consumer should get 
* advantage from the enlarged 
hybrid p mmercial fertilizers—the use of 
erg and ba- mechanical corn pickers—shell- 
Of 61 Tees: Corn at present farm parity 
20., Per bushel can hardly be fed to 
Certan, hogs at reasonable proñt. 
ton pick y the use of the mechanical cot- 
er and new cultivation methods 
© à tremendous cut in the produc- 
ta of cotton compared to the share 
extent ds. The same applies, to a lesser 
» to small grains. 
eve in 90 percent support prices 
under 4 7 grains; but it must be 90 percent 
be brielaz zern and fair formula or we will 
Ninety & our grains out of the market. 
zubeid Percent of parity for wheat plus the 
the ray exports brings the total cost to 
Parity a States consumer just up to 
8. 1 del Price he should gladly pay. 
aut See ieve we must have a well thought 
Close coor eervation p to work in 
4 the dination with production controls. 
Programs oo chanics of handling the support 
ST Use of can be greatly improved. The lack 
a the facilities of the grain trade is 
as the p 20US waste of human energy as well 
8. Our yers” dollars. 
to limig Present law provides the machinery 
or halt the imports of commodities 
zee, imports tend to break down or 
Support program. Years ago 
tektur was used to virtually halt the 
on of wheat. Our wheat price sup- 
Program would have broken down long 
these imports had not been stopped. 
years the imports of oats, barley, 
have rendered almost useless our 
Program for those grains. The exec- 
ch of our Government under pre- 
: Our alstratlons failed to act under the 
Present administration has tem- 
— meeting this vital problem. 
*y Canada and Argentina would 
lose this market for their surplus 
ley and rye, But what kind of jack- 
ust they think we are to make loans 
abo Producers of these grains at prices 
bove their market prices—freezing our 
Dorrington out of consumptive use and 
mentee part of our commercial 
43 show that as of December 15 there 
unte. 000 bushels ot oats and 32,226,- 
Our 8 of barley under loan. 
ber 30 “Ports since July 1, 1953, to Decem- 
Wage? 
Roaity would Canada think if our Com- 
oe Credit Corporation started selling 
Wheat ee surplus hoard of butter, cheese, 
Wan men en Oats and barley on the Cana- 
8 


4 


i 


1 


bee 
zd 


Ha 


FERR 
G 


Siy 


one The Canadians wouldn't like 

8 © bit better than we do. 
the American importers can show fig- 
Prove, at least to their satisfaction, 
hea imports were needed. I will say 
rulneg not our price support program been 
dulgeg dy imports, our farmers would have 
More of these grains and less of wheat 


tag the banning of Imports would have 

Umes demand to corn and other surplus 

Let 0 feed grains. 

thy, „e also point out one other angle in 

Canaga : Freight rates on grain in western 

than o are set by statute at 3 percent less 
What they were in 1897. These ex- 
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tremely low transportation rates are provided 
by Parliament as one part of their farm pro- 
gram. As a result, it costs the Canadian 
farmer at Coutts, Alberta, only 8% cents per 
bushel to move his oats to Port Arthur. His 
neighbor across the border at Sweet Grass, 
Mont., has to pay freight of 24½ cents per 
bushel to move his oats to Duluth. This 
freight advantage of 16 cents per bushel com- 
pares to the import duty of only 4 cents per 
bushel. With this tremendous export sub- 
sidy, Canadian oats, barley, and rye will al- 
ways undersell our domestic grains in the 
eastern market. 

We now have acreage controls on wheat 
production. The resulting lower production 
of wheat in the United States will ease the 
worldwide strain of overproduction of this 
grain. No country will gain more than Can- 
ada from our decreased wheat production. 
I quote from the Northwestern Miller of De- 
cember 1, 1953. 

“James C. Gardiner, Canada’s Minister of 
Agriculture, thinks that Canada owes the 
United States a debt of gratitude because of 
the decision to reduce American wheat 
acreage. 

The United States intention to cut the 
sewn area by 16 million acres, equal to two- 
thirds of the total wheat acreage in Canada, 
would be of greater assistance to Canada 
in solving its wheat-surplus problem than 
any other single measure,’ Mr. Gardiner de- 
clared. ‘It will probably make it much easier 
for Canadians to sell wheat." 

“Continuing, the minister said, From my 
discussions with experts on the other side 
of the line I am satisfied that they realize 
that we in western Canada must be able 
to grow wheat if we are to live there at all.“ 
Mr. Gardiner pointed out that it was pos- 
sible for the American farmer to reduce the 
acreage given over to wheat and plant other 
crops instead whereas that was not the case 
in western Canada.” 

But our farmers are going to seed a large 
part of these wheat acres to oats, barley, 
and rye. Are we going to allow the increased 
yields of these grains to be frozen on Gov- 
ernment loans while imports satisfy our 
domestic consumption? 

I say “No.” 

I quote from the Northwestern Miller of 
December 15, 1953: 

“Acting very much the part of a good 
neighbor, the Canadian Government this 
week took the United States administration 
off an embarrassing hook when it voluntarily 
agreed to limit shipments of oats into the 
United States to 23 million bushels during 
the period of December 10, 1953-September 
30, 1954. 

“The voluntary Canadian action stipulat- 
ing this temporary limitation on oats ship- 
ments to the United States conforms to 
United States Department of Agriculture 
recommendations. USDA had originally sent 
to the President a proposal that oat imports 
be restricted to 23 million bushels for the 
balance of the crop year from all sources 
and that previous imports not be credited 
against the recommended import limit. 

“In this concession to the United 
States Government, Canadian officials noted 
that they were taking this step yoluntarily 
and that they did not construe it as imply- 
ing any obligations on their part. In fact, 
the Canadian officials said that If oat im- 
ports from other sources expanded heavily, 
they would feel free to reopen their present 
temporary decision in light of changed con- 
ditions.” 

I cannot believe that Congress is willing 
to stand by and allow a foreign government 
to administer our farm price support laws. 

Our farmers of the Great Plains are citil- 
zens of the United States. They deserve 
and must have, first consideration of the 
United States market. They feel that If the 
eastern United States dairy and poultry 
farmers want to use foreign subsidized grain, 
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then they should sell thelr products in those 
foreign countries. But if they want to sell 
their products on the United States market 
then we demand that they give feed grains 
from the United States first consideration. 
They must pay United States prices if they 
expect to sell at United States prices. 

New crop Argentine corn is now being of- 
fered delivered to our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports at less than the price of domestic corn. 
Our Midwestern farmers cannot afford to 
lose these important markets. Congress 
must not duck this issue. Either protect 
our domestic markets for United States farm- 
ers or turn the Plains States back to the 
Indians, } 

I recommend that Congress amend section 
22 so that imports of farm commodities will 
be prohibited except for those commodities 
for which the United States farmer is re- 
ceiving more than full parity in the market. 

Our present price support law has hardly 
had a fair chance. Acreage controls should 
have been put on wheat and cotton for 
last year's crops, but being an election year, 
it was not, politically, a smart thing to do. 

Much of the present emergency has been 
brought on by the declining volume of our 
exports, This has been due to increased for- 
eign production—not our level of prices. A 
substantial subsidy is now paid by our Gov- 
ernment to bring our wheat prices in line 
with foreign competition, but still this de- 
mand continues to shrink. 

Under our economic sid program we have 
exported American farm equipment, im- 
proved seed and fertilizer. We have sent 
along our farm experts to teach our foreign 
friends and they have really done a job. 

We now see such happenings as Turkey 
selling large amounts of wheat to markets 
close to us such as Brazil at prices below our 
export prices. 

With our know-how and machinery and 
their cheap labor, we will have to continue 
to subsidize our exports or ask our farmers 
to accept a lower standard of living than that 
enjoyed by the rest of us, 

We must aim to produce some surpluses 
over and above our domestic consumption 
s0 as to protect our supplies in case of crop 
fallure either at home or in friendly nations. 
The subsidy paid on exports is only an insur- 
ance premium to assure adequate supplies 
at reasonable and stable prices. 

One word on supports for meat. Many 
livestock producers are opposed to price sup- 
ports. I can understand their reasoning for 
their own products, but the case for price 
supports for grains is greatly different. We 
saw only months ago how hog producers in 
about a year’s time cut down hog production 
so that prices recovered to the point where 
they could make a profit feeding corn at 
support prices. 

Much the same thing has happened with 
feeder cattle during the past year. 

We see the same thing happening in poul- 
try in a matter of weeks. 

Meat prices have adjusted to feed prices 
in a relatively short period with the CCO 
doing little to support meat prices except for 
buying for the school-lunch program. 

Yes, it was rough on the hog and cattle 
feeders for a time, but perhaps meat had 
been too high priced in the boom years. 

The feeders, of course, cried for lower- 
priced feed grain. But lower-priced grain 
would have resulted in meat prices stabiliz- 
ing on an equally lower basis than we have 
today. 

Let me polnt out the great differences In 
risks involved between the livestock and 
poultry raisers on one hand and the dry land 
grain farmer on the other. 


The livestock raisers can tell you at breed~ 
ing time within a small percentage Just what 
their calf, or iamb, or pig crop is going to 
be. The poultry producer can gage his 
production accurately by the number of 
chicks he buys. The dairy farmer knows 
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from the number of cows he le milking and 
his feeding just about what his 
milk and butterfat production is going to be. 

But the grain farmer out on the Great 
Plains doesn't know when he seeds a hun- 
dred acres whether he will reap a harvest of 
100 bushels or 5,000 bushels. And because 
of that great variation his income insecurity 
has been greater than that of the livestock 
or poultry raisers. 

Consequently the grain farmer's need of 
price protection is greater by far than that 
of the livestock producer, 

Price supports make production controls 
essential. Production controls are feasible 
for grains and cotton. I don't believe they 
are for dairy and poultry products, meat, 
and vegetables. 

Our farm feeding industry has shown us 
how quickly they can adjust production to 
meet the demand and the price of feed, 
Now that the severe postwar adjustment is 
over, I believe our feeding industry people 
can pretty well take care of themselves, al- 
though they certainly should have price 
supports available in emergencies. Our 
price-support system for feed grains will 
assure them of abundant supplies at reason- 
able and stable prices. 

I have just received a letter from a London 
friend telling of visits with the wheat buyers 
of two of Britain's largest milling companies. 
They are very bearish on world wheat prices. 
They point to the generally good crops and 
large supplies in moet countries outside 
the Iron Curtain. They point to countries 
such as Sweden and Turkey which are ordi- 
narily looked upon as importers but are this 
year selling large quantities for export. 
These world wheat experts say that the 
United States and Canada are holding up a 
price umbrella, allowing other exporting 
countries to take over the market. They 
forecast that Canada will soon have to 
break away from the minimum International 
Wheat Agreement price and sell at what 
importing countries are willing to pay, 

There is no doubt about it. There is a 
large worldwide surplus of wheat and other 
grains. And if we leave it up to the un- 
porting countries to set the price, it will be 
a price that will bring ruin to the grain 
growers of all exporting nations, 

We perhaps have nothing to say about 
what other countries are going to do about 
this critical situation. But here in the 
United States we can and are doing some- 
thing about it. 

Congress, through our price support laws, 
has given us the tools to work with. Cer- 
tainly it is better to have a plan to meet 
the situation than to just let nature take 
its course as is being done in most other 
countries. 

In our plan, 90 percent of parity for basic 
commodities is our main line of defense. 
Let's be sure that this line is in the right 
place. The present modernized parity form- 
ula will lower parity from to 10 to 35 cents 
per bushel on the various grains. Perhaps 
that formula is not just right. If it is not, 
Congress has the experts at its command 
who can give us a formula that is right and 
fair. Then let us adopt It. We can then 
retreat to 90 percent of parity and take our 
stand to fight this problem through on that 
fair line. A retreat to 75 percent of parity 
would only make the situntion worte, It 
would be like pernicious anemia for our 
farming community. 

No, let's draw the line at 90 percent of 
parity on grains, buttressed with import 
controls, and fight it out right there. Ninety 
percent of a falir price should be a mini- 
mum wage for our farmers. Production 
controls during this emergency will keep any 
of them from growing rich during this war 
for survival. 

The Bureau of the Census bas just re- 
ported that in epite of the oil boom, North 
Dukota's population has dropped from 619,- 
000 in 1950 to 598,000 today. South Dako- 
ta's population has dropped from 650,000 to 
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639,000 in the past 3 years. Even the rich 


farming State of Iowa has Jost population 
in this samre prosperous period. 

If our farmers have it so good, why are 
they leaving their farms? Because economic 
and living conditions are better elsewhere. 

Yes, we are a minority group, but we are 
citizens of the United States and our homes 
are on United States soll. We buy farm 
equipment made in the East. We buy cloth- 
ing and house furnishings made in the West, 
the East and the South. We pay transpor- 
tation charges on the products we raise and 
the equipment we buy. In so doing, we are 
paying the high wages of the railroads, the 
automobile and farm-equipment plants, the 
oil fields and many other lines. 

All we ask of the people who sell us their 
goods and services at United States prices is 
that they pay us United States prices for the 
food we raise to feed them. I plead for a 
square deal for the farmers of the Great 
Plains. 

I know Congress will do its best, as it has 
in the past, to meet these critical problems. 
I, as a private citizen, want to commend and 
thank you Members of Congress for your de- 
votion to this great public service, 


Additional Support of President’s 
Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
House a portion of the monthly economic 
letter of the Northeast Farm Founda- 
tion, published at Ithaca, N. Y., dated 
February 1, and entitled "The Benson 
Farm Program.” 

I do not question that there are those 
who believe that the President’s pro- 
gram is not in their interest but this 
excerpt from this letter should receive 
their most careful consideration. 

The excerpt is as follows: 


THe Benson Farm PROGRAM 


The Eisenhower-Benson farm program 
charts a middie course. It may not be 
politically popular, but it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Secretary Benson had some competent 
advisers, in formulating this program— 
among them Dean Myers, of Cornell. There 
is no doubt that to Bill Myers more than 
any other individual belongs the credit for 
shaping these constructive proposals and 
getting them accepted by administration 
people. 

Certainly the administration would have 
pleased the cotton, tobacco, and wheat poli- 
ticians far more by simply proposing a con- 
tinuation of high, fixed price supports. Or 
it might have won the applause of millions 
of consumers by wiping price supports off 
the books. 

Neither of these alternatives Is tolerable at 
the present time, as Benson well under- 
stands. 

Ponder the first alternative. How long 
can this system be kept—using taxpayers’ 
money, to take vast quantities of the most 
valuable foods and fibers out of the market 
and pile them up in dead storage? As a 
practical proposition, is it to be expected 
that the people would support this indefi- 
nitely? Human nature isn't built that way. 

The Government has piled up today near 
a billion pounds of dairy products, 800 mil- 
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lion bushels of wheat, over 914 million pales 
of cotton—a year's supply—plus innumeri 
ble other products. It has nearly exhaus 
the CCC funds of 86% billion. The storai 
charges alone on this stuf approach 
a million dollars a day. These hoards pulg? 
the walls of all the warehouses, grain ae 
cold-storage cellars in the country, not 
mention caves, barns, idle schoolh 
churches, and ships. ood 
Now these incredible mountains of f f. 
must be largely given away or thrown awhe 
The waste involved is not a waste merely 
money. It is a waste of the labor, skill, 
chinery, and precious fertility of our soll. r. 
A system like that cannot go on fore do 
Or ponder the second alternative—t? 
away with price supports, >, 
The central fact about this country’s janet 
omy today Is that It is dominated by W pes: 
industry. And industry has its wages, Pr m 
and charges boosted up on an artificial, eld 
fiated plane—far above the world level—? 
up there by pressure groups and c- 
Agriculture is bound to this Industrial er 
ture in a thousand ways. Industry's Wii 
level is the backbone of the farmer's e 
Agriculture could not be suddenly defis 
to the worid level today and stay solvent, | 4 
that were to happen it would go down ln 
major depression, dragging other groups port 
it. Agriculture has got to have some sinh an 
for a time, if its costs are to be held up A 
artificially high level. ny’ 
So Benson did the best that perhaps uss, 
body could do by laying out a middle c 
a move aimed in the direction of free presi- 
kets and a free agriculture. And the take 
dent had the judgment and courage to 
this program and back it. to 
In a nutshell, this program Propose’ ced 
write off the existing mountains of pasis 
commodities and, in time, get over to & 
of flexible price supports. No 
Obviously all this involves dimcultles- just 
realist can write off the stuit in storage pss 
by the stroke of a pen. But the p soe" 
been declared. It may be worked out 
how, given time. pro- 
But overall, the Elsenhower-Benson Ants 
gram does make sense. In general, it vo 
away from artificially built-up surp! ang; 
away from high subsidies that boom a® 
it points back toward a freer market an 
freer farm business. ot to 
It is apparent that this program is n rest 
the liking of the wheat and cotton int nem. 
and the politicians who represent men 
They will fight it, though how sensible 
can expect to perpetuate the present N ger- 
of production-for-waste is beyond un 
standing. + of 
On the other hand, there are a 1° 130 
thoughtful farmers—not to mention 
million consumers—who may rally sv it 
Benson program before the show 18 rats j 
will be an interesting spectacle to watch. of 
As for the Northeast, it is hard to nt the 
gur interests could be better served. oe the 
long pull, than by the development © and 
Benson program. We think it deserves 
will have support in these parts. 


Congressional Investigations and civil 
Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, February 4, 1954 £ 


Mr. HELLIR. Mr. Speaker, ay of 
uary 6 of this year—the opening intro- 
the new session of Congress—! 
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d 
tone in the House a concurrent resolu- 
of - Con. Res, 186) to establish rules 
commi €dure governing investigation by 
outlin ttees of Congress. At that time I 
and Irren Views concerning the matter 
slong cated some of the major provi- 
Contained in my resolution. 
the 8 & most interesting article on 
Writte ject came to my attention. It is 
City Ba by a member of the New York 
m. T Association, Mr. Lloyd K. Gar- 
of then? was for many years the dean 
School, University of Wisconsin Law 
mit ee article, entitled Con- 
Thr vestigations: Are They a 
Doings” 0 Civil Liberties?” Mr, Garrison 
Out that investigations by con- 
they oan committees are not new, that 
Presid te back to the administration of 
tradition’ Washington, and that this 
hag hacks of congressional investigations 
of Ome firmly embedded in our form 
im ernment. 
Subject dent years, however, the whole 
versy has become a center of contro- 
Media Partly because of our modern 
Public ut transmitting information to the 
because artieularl television, and partiy 
a of certain methods and proce- 
Constitees which in the opinion of many 
ute a threat to our civil liberties. 
dome of article, Mr. Garrison discusses 
Sonal oe problems raised by congres- 
Ods of Vestigations and suggests meth- 
Views Ving these problems. Some of 
my Views and suggestions coincide with 
tained WS and with the provisions con- 
Mr in my resolution, 
league Speaker, I am sure all my col- 
article will be interested to read this 
Mary 8 was published in the Feb- 
Associate issue of the American Bar 
Co on Journal, Itis as follows: 
8 INVESTIGATIONS: Ann THEY A 
(By Lic HREAT TO CIVIL: LIBERTIES? 
Yd K. Garrison, of the New York Bar, 
Con, New York City) 
lariy — investigations are a pecu- 
tation nerlcan invention, born of the sepa- 
branche > the executive and legislative 
well hac They have served the country 
in recent ve could not do without them; but 
years some of them have developed 
Which have caused their friends both 
the we Congress much concern. 
a y they treat witnesses and per- 


not likened to a poker, cool at one end 
dee the at the other. At the cool end, we 
m performing their earliest historical 
branch, n Of checking up on the executive 
thi, oe’ ferns information and scrutinizing 
tal at activity, Congress has been at 
“Curse of , task since 1792, and in the 
“ldom beide questions of civil liberties have 
n presented. 
e cool end also are those investiga- 
re the objectis to get facts needed 
„ naping of legislation. It was not 
ate that in the House and 1859 in the Sen- 
Subp estigetions of this sort, backed by 
kr na power, were instituted, but they 
Plexity Own apace with the increasing com- 
Qirie, an legislative problems. In these in- 
or Private citizens have been witnesses 
Private ten that Government employees, and 
sub rather than official acts more often 
Brag, eae of examination; but where Con- 
daa the had a clear legislative end in view 
She zia committees have sincerely sought 
Yong 8 defined and specific problems, ques- 
Th Civil liberties have rarely arisen. 
lds tig the executive and the legislative 
toward © Process of investigation may shift 
the warmer end of the poker where 


by witnesses, the committees ` 
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the committees’ motives are less simple and 
direct than those which have just been 
described. The bias against particular agen- 
cies or private groups has at times been 
so strong that their representatives or mem- 
bers have been treated less than fairly. 
Liberals and conservatives alike have com- 
pisined of this sort of treatment, 

The hot end of the poker begins to burn 
when the committee's target ls no longer an 
agency or group but a single individual, 
There the individual, on trial for his actions, 
associations or beliefs, stands isolated and 
virtually defenseless. He may contend that 
no legislative purpose can be served by the 
investigation, or that given questions are 
not relevant to the subject matter of the 
inquiry, or that a subpena of his private 
records is too broad; but these defenses are 
for practical purposes worthless. (See the 
illuminating analysis by Judge Wyzanskl in 
whe March 1948 issue of the Record of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York.) 

The witness may, of course, claim his 
privilege against self-incrimination and suf- 
fer the inferences which the public gener- 
ally, and it may be justifiably, draws from 
such a plea. Apart from this he is sub- 
stantially at the mercy of the committee. 
In extreme cases, where the investigation 
may destroy his livelihood, regardiess of the 
truth of the charges, and the committee 
knows this or even encourages such a re- 
sult, the committee’s action may come close 
to being a bill of attainder, “A bill of at- 
tainder,” said the Supreme Court in the 
post-Civil War case of Cummings v. Mis- 
souri (4 Wall. (U. S.) 277, 323), “is a legis- 
lative act which inflicts punishment with- 
out a judicial trial”; and a similar pro- 
nouncement was made in the companion 
case of Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. (U. 8.) 
333). In those cases the Court reversed the 
convictions of Cummings, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, and of Garland, a lawyer, for 
practicing their callings without swearing 
that they had never taken arms against the 
United States or abetted its enemies. 

These cases were reaffirmed in 1945 in 
United States v. Lovett (328 U. S. 303), where 
the Court said at page 318 that “When our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights were writ- 
ten, our ancestors had ample reason to know 
that legislative trials and punishments were 
too dangerous to liberty to exist in the 
nation of free men they envisaged. And so 
they proscribed bills of attainder.” The 
Court accordingly held unconstitutional an 
act of Congress prohibiting salary payments 
to three named employees charged by a 
committee with disloyalty. The Court sald 
that: “What is involyed here is a congres- 
sional proscription of Lovett, Watson, and 
Dodd, prohibiting their ever holding a Gov- 
ernment job. Were this case to be not justi- 
clable, congressional action, aimed at three 
named Individuals, which stigmatized their 
reputation and seriously impaired their 
change to earn a living, could never be chal- 
lenged in any court. Our Constitution did 
not contemplate such a result” (p. 314). 
PERSONS UNDER INVESTIGATION SHOULD NOT BE 

DENIED RIGHTS 

When a congressional committee In an in- 
vestigation aimed at particular individuals 
stigmatizes their reputation and seriously 
impairs their chance to earn a living, to use 
the language of the Court, the action is not 
far in effect as well as in spirit from the 
action condemned by the Constitution, even 
though the committee does not directly in- 
flict the punishment but leaves that task to 
others, having reason to expect its due per- 
formance. The very fact that. the commit- 
tee’s action, though close to a bill of at- 
tainder, is not literally one, emphasizes the 
need of affording defendants in these legis- 
lative trials to the fullest possible extent, 
the basic protections extended to accused 
criminals by the Bill of Rights. 
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And not to defendants only.. Innocent 
outsiders may be, and in late years frequente 
ly have been, accused by witnesses in the 
course of particular investigations without 
an opportunity to appear and be heard in 
their own defense; and even where that op- 
portunity has been given the defense has 
never yet caught up with the accusation. 

In the light of these abuses numerous re- 
forms have been proposed in recent years, 
by leaders of the bar, law teachers. The 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, students of government, and Members 
of Congress from both sides of the aisle. The 
proposals are of three sorts. 

The first would bring the executive and 
legislative branches closer together in knowl- 
edge and understanding, so as to lessen the 
number of investigations and to improve 
their temper and narrow their scope. Out- 
standing is Senator Keravuver's bill for a 
question periodin Congress comparable to 
that in the House of Commons, but adapted 
to the American scene. It seems to me wholly 
admirable in concept and in detail. It would 
not, however, affect investigations of individ- 
uals unconnected with the Government, 
where the most severe abuses have occurred, 

The second type of proposal relates to the 
all-important question of personnel. One 
measure, for example, would concentrate in- 
vestigations in the hands of the standing 
committees and their subcommittees. This 
was intended by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, but has not been fully ac- 
complished, The great objection to special 
committees is that the person who proposes 
the resolution invariably is appointed chair- 
man and then runs the show, whatever his 
qualifications, 

Another set of proposals relating to per- 
sonnel would sharply (and I think rightly) 
curtall the power of the chairman. Thus it 
is suggested that a majority of the committee 
should be required to authorize certain im- 
portant steps, such as initiating an investi- 
gation, defining its scope, issuing subpenas, 
finding a witness in contempt, deciding 
whether a given hearing should be public 
or in executive session, releasing or making 
use of testimony given in executive session, 
and approving the text of interim and final 
reports. Plainly there is need of a greater 
assumption of responsibility by committee 
members in spite of the heavy pressure for 
time under which all members labor. There 
is general agreement that all investigating 
committees should be provided with expert 
staff and counsel. It has also been proposed, 
with obvious justification, that committee- 
men and staff members should be precluded 
from speaking or writing about the commit- 
tee’s work for compensation, and that pre- 
dictions and conclusions, which have so fre- 
quently prejudiced individuais, ought not to 
be publicly aired in advance of the report. 

The third type of proposal has to do with 
procedural rules, of which importance we 
as lawyers are particularly aware. The rules 
most frequently advocated are that a person 
who believes he has been injured by the tes- 
timony of another should have the right to 
appear and be heard, to call witnesses on his 
own behalf and to cross-examine his accusers, 
with the aid of counsel and of committee 
subpenas if need be. These elementary 
rights, the core of our Anglo-Saxon system of 
discovering the truth, are long overdue in 
congressional investigations. They are need- 
ed not merely to protect the individual but 
even more importantly to bring out the truth 
in the public interest. They must obviously 
be subject to limitations and controls, lest 
the time of committees be unduly wasted and 
the proceedings get out of hand. These limi- 
tations and controls will not be easy to work 
out, and some degree of fiexibility and room 
for experimentation seems desirable. But 
the practical problems, such as they may be, 
ought not to be allowed to delay action 
where the principle at stake is so clear, 
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At least one committee has successfully 
conducted an investigation in which all par- 
ties were given the right to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses and to rebut adverse 
testimony. This was the House Judiciary 
Committee's Subcommittee on the Study of 
Monopoly Power, under the chairmanship of 
Representative CELLER, Concededly, it op- 
erated in the cooler zone of sceking light on 
specific legislative problems and did not have 
to cope with the emotions and tensions that 
are aroused where a committee's object Is 
to expose the activities, associations, or be- 
liefs of a particular individual. But even 
in investigations of the latter sort, where 
the rights in question are so essential to 
the ascertainment of the truth, there is no 
reason to suppose that the successful expe- 
rience of the Celler committee could not be 
duplicated, given a competent chairman and 
rules of reasonable limitation, 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE SCOPE OF INVESTIGATIONS? 


Now I turn to the question of the scope 
and reach of congressional investigations. 
This is of basic importance because even 
if rights of the sort just discussed are 
granted, they will necessarily fall short of 
those prevailing in courts of law, given the 
practical requirements of committee opera- 
tion. Moreover the existence of these rights 
will not prevent the mere making of an 
accusation from irretrievably injuring the 
reputation of the person accused, however 
innocent he may later prove himself to be. 
This difficulty might be cured If it were pos- 
sible to establish some closely safeguarded 
procedure, comparable to that of a grand 
jury, where charges could be sifted in private 
before any person was subjected to the hu- 
miliation of being publicly interrogated or 
denounced. But it is doubtful whether such 
& procedure could be worked out. Probably 
the nearest thing to it is the frequent prac- 
tice of examining witnesses in executive 
session before a decision is reached as to 
whether to call them publicly; but this pro- 
cedure, in turn, is unsatisfactory: Because 
of time pressure, the attendance at executive 
sessions is generally meager and but little 
attention can be given to weighing the eyl- 
dence after it is in; leaks to the watchful 
and sometimes prying press may occur, to 
the prejudice of the witness; and, particu- 
larly if the witness is a well-known person, 
the fact that he has been called ts almost 
sure to become public knowledge and in and 
of itself is harmful to him. Finally, and 
this applies, of course, to public as well as 
executive sessions, the triers of the facts 
are politicians, of whom it can be said with 
certainty that they are neither juries nor 
Judges. 

These difficulties are Inherent In trying 
to convert legislative investigations of indi- 
viduals into the semblance of judicial trials. 
The judicial safeguards against falsehood 
and harassment which we so rightfully re- 
vere simply cannot, in full measure, be 
adapted to investigating committees. It fol- 
lows from this that Congress should exercise 
the utmost restraint in launching investiga- 
tions of individuals where, by the very na- 
ture of the process, even after all practical 
procedural reforms have been made, full jus- 
tice cannot be done and truthful conclusions 
cannot be assured. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that there are any areas of American 
life which should permanently and under all 
circumstances be blocked off from the scru- 
tiny of committees. Congress would not 
stand for such a limitation and the public 
interest would not be served by it. We need 
only recall a few of those investigations in 
which the careers of individuals were shat- 
tered but the country was the gainer: Tea- 
pot Dome, for example, and the King com- 
mittee's recent investigation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and other inquiries 
into alleged frauds upon the Government. 
Similarly, some of the exposures of Com- 
muunist infiltration into Government, ilus- 
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trated by examples of particular Individuals, 
helped to illuminate the nature and objec- 
tives of the Communist Party and the steps 
that the Government must take in self- 
defense. 

What is needed is not a fixed limitation 
upon the scope of congressional investiga- 
tions, but the assumption of a greater degree 
of responsibility by Congress as a whole for 
what is done in its name. Even the Supreme 
Court upon occasion has had to be admon- 
ished to exercise self-restraint within its 
sphere of power. ‘The time is surely ripe 
for a congressional stocktaking of that which 
it is permitting its committees to do, partic- 
ularly in the field of alleged subversion, 
where because of the naturai anxieties of our 
citizens and the dazzling glare of publicity, 
committee activities are heavily concen- 
trated. ; 

In this most sensitive fleld of inquiry, the 
investigations have proliferated out into the 
community in an ever-widening circle, em- 
bracing all manner of people unconnected 
with the Government or with the defense ef- 
fort, in walks of life far removed from any 
possibility of sabotage, espionage, or inter- 
ference with the economy, and far removed 
also from any serious likelihood of Federal 
regulation. It is in these investigations that 
the maximum harm can be done to innocent 
individuals with the least gain to the coun- 
try. I suppose that wherever in private life 
a Communist member is made to suffer from 
public exposure some damage, potential or 
actual, is done to the party, and this may be 
chalked up as a gain; but we must measure 
the cost on the other side of the ledger. 
There is, to begin with, the injury to those 
who, having been called to testify, are not 
shown to have had any connection with the 
party, or whose connection with it was at 
some time in the past. More seriously, the 
spreading ambit of these inquiries into men's 
beliefs and associations, past and present, 
contributes to the general state of timidity 
and conformity that is creeping over the land 
and sapping our vitality as a nation. Noth- 
ing is more un-American than timidity and 
conformity. And nothing is more risky in 
the age in which’ we live. 

We are living, as Toynbee puts it, in a 
“time of troubles.” In such a time it is 
above all things important that we the peo- 
ple of the United States should remain clear- 
headed, unafraid, resourceful in our think- 
ing as in our actions, and ready to change 
old policies, and, if need be, invent new ones, 
as circumstances may require. The censor- 
ship of books, attacks upon schools, colleges, 
newspaper editors, and clergymen, the brow- 
beating of those both in and out of Govern- 
ment who dare to criticize the conduct of 
investigations, the multiplication of loyalty 
oaths and tests for various kinds of private 
employment, the bulding up of multitudi- 
nous dossiers on the private lives of citi- 
zens, the use against individuals of the un- 
disclosed contents of reports prepared by 
secret agents, the increasingly intolerant 
treatment of immigrants and aliens, the ex- 
cessive encroachments upon executive func- 
tions, and the spreading abroad of fear, 
suspicion and confusion—in these develop- 
ments lie serious risks to our national sanity 
and our capacity to deal boldly and creatively 
with a world in ferment. 

It would be unfair to ascribe to congres- 
sional investigations all of these threats to 
our true security. Many of them stem from 
State and municipal actions, and many are 
initiated or furthered by private groups. 
But what Congress does affects the whole 
body politic more powerfully than any other 
influence; the dramas of the committee 
rooms radiate outward to a watching and 
listening public and profoundly affect for 

or evil the patterns of thought and 
emotion which in the end will shape our 
destinies. 

So I say that there is no more urgent 
need than for Congress to assume responsi- 
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bility not merely for improving the Prot: 
dures of its committecs but for passing upo 
the scope and reach and aims of their 

vestigations, 7 

What, then, specifically should be rer 
Two possible courses, among many W ve 
have been proposed, suggest thems 
The first would be for Congress to esta?’ a 
a joint standing committee on invests 
tions, composed of leading Members of 
Houses, to which all requests for inves rec 
tions would be referred for study and 11d 
ommendation. The joint committee eed 
first consider whether or not there was u and 
of the investigation, balancing gains unt. 
risks from àn overall nationa) stand pore jet 
The joint committee would also co con- 
how the investigation could best be er 
ducted, whether by a standing committe on 
a special committee, or (as has often to 
suggested) by outside experts or omicinls 
gether with Senators and Representa itl? 
or by officials or outside experts alone, 
or without the grant of particular Panget 
The joint committee would also C safe? 
whether any special procedures of wit 
guards should be adopted, consistent 5% 
the practical requirements of the tto 
be done, and haying in mind the ant’ ve 
which the rights of individuals micht fee 
adversely affected. The joint commited 
would be required to report within a pds? 
time, and its report would be recomme porn! 
tory only, final responsibility being 
by the particular House involved. vy 

A second step forward could be taken as 
Congress’ adoption of minimum mlt 
for the conduct of all investigating co and 
tees, defining the functions of chairme? wit’ 
the duties of members, and the rights of eset 
nesses and persons accused by wit? 
The makings of these minimum 5 +r" 
already exist in various pending bills 1 iyo 
duced by Senators and Congressmen 
have given long and patient study to - 
matter. Several committees have, in 
tion, adopted rules of procedure 
own which mark a real step forward- å the 
mon agreement should be possible, an ime t 
standards when adopted could from t tee? 
time be improved by particular comm! 
and by Congress itself after adequate 
mentation. 

There will of course be many amen, 
in the way of any reform: the vested tjon 
ests of patricular committees, the am 
of individual Senators and Congressi an 
But Congress 1s responsive to the will e 
informed people, and no one can more 10 
lend the people or advise the Congress 
these matters than our own 
Upon us whose privilege it has been d 
cern the true nature of liberty an reste “ 
proper limitations of political power 7" nat 
great responsibility. I hope and deu out 
we shall shoulder it and thereby justly 20 
birthright as Americans and our du 
lawyers. 


Re 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL „ 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recos 
located in Statuary Hall, House Wing: aurit 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance gers 1% 
the sessions of Congress to receive “50 pet 
subscriptions to the Reconp at 01 150 pê 
month, and where single copies may for eve 
purchased. Orders are also accepted 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form- 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY ot 
The Public Printer, under the directigint 
the Joint Committee on Printing, MAy $ pë 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburt os 
expenses of such printing, the current ive? 
pressional Directory. The money gre, 
from such sales shall be paid into tbe rep 
ury and accounted for in his annual ge 2 
to Congress, and no sale shall be i155 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, pP- 


improved Benefits Under the Railroad 
p rement Act and the Railroad Unem- 
Ployment Insurance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN TRE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
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have , WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
to amo cay introduced H. R. 7840, a bill 
the pod the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the Railro Retirement Tax Act, and 
Act, H ad Unemployment Insurance 
Committen ads on this bill before the 
Commer on Interstate and Foreign 
This a begin at an early date. 

Stan, is jointly sponsored by all 
It Provig railway labor organizations. 
05 €s for the liberalization of bene- 

retired railroad workers, their 
— — Children, and increases the 

efit rate for unemployed rail- 
c Workers, summary of the 
lows; > Proposed by this bill is as fol- 


der Prese dows benefits at age 60: Un- 
. — t law aged widows are not elig- 
The bill Survivors benefits until age 65. 
Second. auces the eligibility age to 60. 

q bility work clause: Un- 


recovered if he earns more 
in each of six consecutive 
bill provides for withhold- 
than ty in any month in which 
move h $100 is earned. This will re- 
eliminats ships on the one hand, and 
abuses on the other. 

chiar Survivor's benefits for disabled 
Present on widowed mothers: Under 
child z W, a widowed mother and her 
When on getting survivor’s benefits 
though th, Child reaches age 18 even 
abled t e child may be completely dis- 
Droyi, tar any employment. The bill 

tota aat if the child is permanently 
fits to „ disabled, the survivor’s bene- 
will Sire: widowed mother and child 

1 me beyond age 18. 

Able Sant Maximum creditable and tax- 
the marim sation; Under present law, 
Able um compensation that is tax- 


retiremen {creditable for both railroad 
b e 


and unemployment insur- 
11 — noses is $300 per month. The 
tor tax this maximum to $350 both 
benefits Durposes and for credit toward 
Ment and r both the railroad retire- 
tems. In employment insurance sys- 
the ney Connection with establishing 
Addition nefit rates for crediting this 
employme compensation under the Un- 
thas, Insurance Act, it is also pro- 
dot de the daily benefit rate shall 
rate of than one-half the last daily 
Pay at which he worked in rail- 
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2 employment, but with a maximum 
0 » 

Fifth. Crediting of compensation 
earned after age 65: Under present law, 
compensation earned after retirement 
age is used in computing the annuity 
even though through lower earnings in 
later years this operates to reduce the 
annuity. The bill provides for disre- 
garding such compensation—though 
crediting the service—if using such com- 
pensation would reduce the annuity. 

Sixth. Receipt of both survivor annu- 
ity and retirement annuity: Under 
present law, a widow who has had rail- 
road employment and is eligible for a 
retirement annuity in her own right and 
who would also be eligible for a survivor 
annuity by reason of her husband's em- 
ployment has the latter offset against 
the former and cannot receive both; the 
bill provides for both to be paid. 

Seventh. Delegates to convention: 
Under present law, service as a delegate 
to a labor organization convention is 
covered employment. These conven- 
tions frequently include delegates from 
units outside the railroad industry or 
outside the country who have no other 
covered employment. The accumula- 
tion of these trifling credits is of no sub- 
stantial value compared with the nuis- 
ance of recording it and collecting the 
taxes on it. The bill excludes such serv- 
ice from coverage where the individual 
has no other covered employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received the fol- 
lowing letter from representatives of all 
the standard railway labor organizations 
in behalf of this bill I am happy to 
note that all these organizations are in 
full agreement in supporting this legis- 
lation. 

RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to advise that 
all the standard railroad labor unions, in- 
cluding the four train and engine service 
brotherhoods and all the organizations iden- 
tified with the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, are in full agreement and in 
support of the draft bill which has been de- 
livered to your office by Messrs. Johnson and 
Kolanda, which would amend the railroad 
retirement and railroad unemployment in- 
surance systems. For your ready reference, 
these recognized standard railroad labor 
organizations are listed below: 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; Order of Railway Conductors; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Switch- 
men’s Union of North America; The Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers; American Train 
Dispatchers Association; Railway Employees’ 
Department, A. F. of L.; International As- 
sociation of Machinists; International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers, and Helpers; 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; 


Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, 
and Station Employes; Brotherheod of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America; National 
Organization Masters, Mates & Pilots of 
America; National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association; International Longshore- 
men’s Association; Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes and Bartenders International 
Union; Railroad Yardmasters of America; 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

The above organizations represent sub- 
stantially all the railroad workers in the 
United States. We will be very grateful to 
you if you will intrtoduce this bill and do 
all you consistently can to expedite its 
prompt consideration. $ 

Respectfully yours, 

LAWRENCE V, BYRNES, 

Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and 
National Legislative Representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

A. M. LAMPLEY, 

Vice President—National Legisla- 
tive Representative, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen. 

W. D. JOHNSON, 

Vice President and National Legis- 
lative Representative, Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

Harry SEE, 

National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

A. E. Lyon, 

Executive Secretary, Railway Labor 

Executives’ Association, 


Why Higher Mail Rates? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Why Higher Mail Rates?” which ap- 
peared in the February 9, 1954, issue of 
the Belleville (III.) News-Democrat: 


Wary Hicuern Mam Rates? 


Approval by the House of Representatives 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee of a 
bill to increase postal rates generally, in- 
cluding a hike of 4 cents for ordinary first- 
class letters, is not something to be com- 
mended lightly even by the most ardent 
zealots for governmental economy and e- 
ciency. 

The Post Office Department claims it is 
now operating on a deficit of $400 million 
a year, meaning that it spends this much 
more than it takes in, A similar statement 
of operational losses could be prepared for 
the Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, and 
other departments which have many per- 
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sonnel, huge payrolls, and spend large sums 
for the benefit of the citizenry, yet have 
negligible incomes. 

The question of whether it was ever in- 
tended for the postal service to operate at a 
profit, by ordinary business standards, will 
not down. The penny post card, the poor 
man's letter, vanished long ago. Within 
easy memory, the letter rate was 2 cents. 

Although quite true that costs of every- 
thing entering mall service computations, 
from truck tires to salaries for carriers, have 
risen, there are well-founded charges that 
the huge mail-carrying subsidies to railroads 
and airlines are unnecessarily lavish. 

Certainly all the people are interested in 
this sweeping proposal, because everybody 
who writes a letter will be affected. With 
ordinary letters raised to 4 cents, airmail 
letters to 7 cents (now 6), and second-class 
publications (including newspapers) facing 
3 more 10-percent rate increases during the 
next 3 years, the entire population is rightly 
concerned. Newspapers already have had 
two 10-percent increases, with another slated 
for April. 

It is quite proper for Members of Congress 
to express distaste for this increase bill in an 
election year, as they are doing, especially 
as Congressmen are now in the process of 
voting higher salaries for themselves. The 
p mail increases are expected, on 
paper at least, to bring in more than $240 
million. This expectation, however, bases on 
the presumption that just as many letters 
will be posted after the rates go up as now. 
It is highly doubtful that this presumption 
would ever be realized. 


“I Speak for Democracy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the talk of the 
Colorado winner in the I Speak for 
Democracy contest. The author of this 
declaration on democracy, Roger David- 
son, of Fort Collins, Colo., is well known 
to me, and this example of his outlook 
on life indicates that he is following the 
fine public service of his family. I do 
not think that I need to add anything 
to this fine statement. I intend, rather, 
merely to call to the attention of the 
Members this fine example of our youth 
coming into maturity. If ideals such as 
these are maintained, then we may face 
the future with confidence that this 
Nation will go forward along the clear 
path marked out by our forefathers, 

I EPEAK ror Democracy 
(By Roger Davidson) 

This is one of the most important days of 
my life. I have worked and studied and 
waited for this milestone. 

Yes, I have just recelved my high school 
diploma. I have been given a little shect 
of paper that says I am the product of a 
socicty that assumes there are extraordinary 
pocsibilities within every citizen, and accord- 
ingly gives them an equal chance to learn. 

And today I think of all the other bies- 
sings that I enjoy in my home and com- 
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munity: a free church, a newspaper uncen- 
sored as to its views and convictions, 
schools, libraries, businesses—they are all 
byproducts of this same way of life. De- 
mocracy, the Greeks called it—freedom of 
ideas and convictions; liberty of press and 
speech; equality of education and oppor- 
tunity; the worth of the individual, 

That's what democracy is, but how did it 
come to be? How is it that I have fallen 
heir to this priceless heritage? 

A pale, plainly dressed man trudged 
through the cold New England snow to start 
a settlement—an experiment in liberty of 
conscience. Thus, Roger Williams blazed a 
trail of burning freedom through the wild- 
erness. 

A redheaded Virginian had ideas about all 
men being created equal. For Thomas Jef- 
ferson was not afraid to erect the framework 
of our Government in days of uncertainty. 

And there was a backwoods lawyer who 
told us that this Nation could not exist 
half slave and half free. So Abe Lincoln 
steered our ship of state through treacher- 
ous waters. 

There were lots more, too: Franklin, Madi- 
son, Wilson, Roosevelt. They added their 
voices to the cry for democracy. 

That is what we have fought for, too: In 
grassy fields or steaming jungles from Valley 
Forge to Antietam Creek, from the Argonne 
to Guadalcanal, rows of whitewashed crosses 
give silent proof that patriot's blood was 
shed for the cause of world democracy. 

But my greatest personal debt is to the 
Many people whose quiet, unassuming lives 
have been a resounding testimony to the 
worth of the democratic way—people who by 
patient teaching or loyal example have 
planted an understanding of those concepts 
within me. 

Those people, and thousands more like 
them, dedicated their lives that this Nation 
might be strong; can I do less than live to 
keep it so? 

Graduation Is a threshold—a stepping for- 
ward, and therefore my first chance to eval- 
uate independently the things for which I, 
an American youth, must live. 

I must first know democracy. I've learned 
In classes the history and operation of our 
Government, but to be a worthy citizen, I 
must also understand the facts in every cam- 
paign and election, be aware of every social 
and political injustice, and keep informed 
on issues affecting the people of our Nation. 
For “the truth,” not ignorance and indif- 
ference, “will make us free.” 

Then I must practice democracy. This 
way of doing things is not a mere abstrac- 
tion, but is at the very heart of life itself— 
a working conviction that bursts the bonds 
of idealism and strides into every home and 
business; ench farm and factory. For de- 
mocracy is the people, and its rise or fall 
will depend on them. 

Then I must be willing to give democracy. 
Franklin Roosevelt has said, “Democracy ts 
not a static thing, but is always on the 
march.” This does not mean bullying or 
forcing others into our way of thinking, but 
democracy can free those in the chains of 
slavery and oppression, and displacing fear 
and coercion, it can mold Justice and under- 
standing among the nations. 

Even in the face of doubt and opposition 
from every side—both within and without— 
democracy cannot rest until these lofty 
dreams are realized. What we need, then, is 
a positive faith. That is what I and thou- 
sands of American youth can give to a tur- 
bulent world. 

You see, I have the greatest debt in his- 
tory to pay; I have the most Important Job 
in the world in my hands; I have the most 
powerful story on earth to tell. I will speak 
for democracy. 
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Republican National Committee Encour- 
ages Distortions by GOP Speakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE ‘ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, 85 
leave to extend my remarks 5 
Recorp, I include herewith an edito 
entitled “Hunting Season.“ which = 
carried in the Washington Post on Fe 
ruary 10, 1954: 

HUNTING SEASON 

Speaker Narnunx and Senator SYMING aX. 
are right in their warning to the Preside?” 
The administration cannot expect cop and 
tion of Democrats on legislative matter’ cad 
at the same time permit the Repu wit? 
political musketeers an open season {be 
all sorts of defamatory charges. Since f 
close balance of power in both Houses, y 
Congress necessitates Democratic support g, 
the President's program is to be advan 

the 


under 


it behooves Mr. Eisenhower to ex 
influence as party leader to res 
below-the-belt attacks, age 
The Democrats, to be sure, have ind can 
in extravagances of their own; no one de- 
torget the way they played the Hoover true 
pression to a fare-thee-well. It also 15 g? 
that tbe party debates of, say, 100 years ore 
contained language in some ways these 
scurrilous than that in use today. But jasi 
are hardly admirable standards of co the 
son. Besides, there is a new element in ist 
malevolence of the worldwide Comm y to 
conspiracy. To call a man a scoundrel tto 
engage in accepted political tactics; but g- 
call him an accomplice of traitors 18 Tamer 
cuse him of perhaps the basest of all er tweed 
There is a vast difference, then, be 5 
hard-hitting but legitimate political attt pe 
on the issues and attempts to smear pot 
Democratic Party as disloyal. Yet it is pped 
only the McCarthys who have oversteP iral 
the bounds of propriety. Attorney Gen 
Brownell caused justifiable resentment PY ye 
exaggerations about former President at- 
man in the White case. Presidential turot 
ant Sherman Adams contributed the ts.“ 
with his remark about “political sadit pt- 
Various Republican spokesmen nave, 200 
tempted to make political capital of the gere 
security risks by implying that they com- 
all traitors. The Republican National d of 
mittee seems to be encouraging this k 
distortion, t 
The truth of the matter is that utiv® 
Eisenhower's leadership within the exe 
department and in relations with en det 
has not been accompanied by similar larti 
ship in the affairs of the Republican 1 the 
Many of the men who are speaking id po 
Republican Party today are troglodyten gwe! 
no more represent what Mr. Eisen cur- 
stands for than a Model T represents tne nee 
rent automotive product. In some inst the 
the loudest proclamations come fromm na- 
men who fought Mr. Eisenhower's n 
tion the most vigorously. port! 
No doubt it is impossible for an ito" 
effectively to restrain all of its flannel ach 
But without disavowal, the extremist d Na- 
under sponsorship of the Repub 20 
tional Committee appear indirectly inen 
the President's sanction, and they persti 
low-level retribution from the De — 
The result, if this trend Is not chech oD spe 
be to take the party direction away 
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president and to insure; as a practical mat- 


that communism in Government will re- 
ment an. issue contrary to his expressed 
— There is a real danger that Mr. 
nhower's program may be frustrated in 
dort uence, for he can hardly expect sup- 
atta from Democrats whose loyalty is under 
Bae It is time for recognition that the 
Wen ent needs the help of moderates in 
. more than the extremists in 
tae Only if the President himself sets 
or tone more emphatically can the process 
Political debasement be reversed. 


The “Treason” of Cardinal Mindszenty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


„ur. GRANAHAN, Mr. Speaker, 5 
ete ago this month when a so-called 
le’s court in Budapest, Hungary—a 
Communist kangaroo court with no more 
"semblance to a court of justice than a 
Communist people’s democracy resem- 
& real democracy—handed down the 
J yerdict of guilty and sentenced 
brian Cardinal Mindszenty to life im- 
ang mment, the free world was shocked 
dismayed. 


To any who had even a lingering 


doubt as to the depths of Communist 
Moscone, and barbarity, this made-in- 
ing w decision was the final convinc- 
tunia ence that free men and Com- 


same words. 

hye ardinal Mindszenty was adjudged by 
as Communist captors and persecutors 
e -of treason. Did they mean 
Curse to the people of Hungry? Of 
the not. The charge was treason to 
of Principles of atheistic inhumanity, 
the allike cruelty, of degradation of 

yushts and dignity of mankind. 
Gina's there can be no doubt that Car- 
— was guilty of despising 
Perse enn of hating injustice and 
tion and slavery, 


the conquest of religion, of re- 
of to be a party to the degradation 
— human spirit. 
ey ce though it was, his trial was the 
table end product of Communist 
like tion of his homeland, for men 
tran ardina] Mindszenty and the Luth- 
the Bishop Lajos Ordass who preceded 
the Cardinal in the prisoner's dock of 
Communist court in Budapest stood 
thee way of Communist control over 
On nde of the Hungarian people. 

bray, that sad day 5 years ago when a 
tent, churchman stood before his tor- 
tig OFS and thanked God that his con- 
ton. ce was clear, this House was moved 
ot ition to protest the farce and cruelty 
his arrest and sentence, and I am 
that that I was privileged to vote for 

Tesolution. 
daten proud, too, that our Secretary of 
romp at that time, Dean Acheson, 
Vater d and in the name of the United 
naga the trial of Cardinal 
tran nty and the persecution of Luth- 
req, Bishop Ordass as attempts to dis- 
Ring, and coerce religious leadership in 
ary in order to remove this saurce 
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of moral resistance to communism. He 
added that the people of the United 
States are sickened and horrified by 
these developments and fully compre- 
hend the threat they constitute to free 
institutions everywhere. 

The words spoken then are truer than 
ever today. The Cardinal thrust into a 
prison cell to live out his life in cruel 
confinement is today more than ever a 
Symbol of the conscience of mankind in 
resisting the designs of communism to 
enslave the minds of men and banish 
religion from the face of the earth. 

For Cardinal Mindszenty, this has 
been no new experience. On February 
9, 1919, 35 years ago, he suffered for the 
first time the indecent affront and hard- 
Ship of arrest by totalitarian rulers of 
his homeland, Then, too, it was by a 
Communist regime—that of Bela Kun. 
He was at that time held many months 
without trial as a hostage. It was as a 
man of 27, a priest for only a few years, 
that he first experienced the aggression 
of totalitarian rulers against religion, 
He learned then that those who would 
rule men’s minds by force and violence 
feared religion and thus sought to 
destroy it. 

The lesson learned then was repeated 
in 1944 when he was again arrested and 
jailed—this time by order of the Nazis, 
pursuing a similar goal of shackling or 
destroying religion. Then, more than 5 
years ago, he began his third period of 
imprisonment by totalitarian criminals 
seeking to crush religion in Hungary. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
accurately described the true meaning of 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s role in history 
last month when he said, on the anni- 
versary of the Cardinal's arrest in 
December, 1948: 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty, a de- 
fender of the faith and of human freedom 
against both of the great tyrannies of our 
time, is not closed. It is actively before the 
conscience of his countrymen and that of 
free peoples throughout the world. The 
prolongation of his unjust incarceration 
adds dally to the moral poverty of his cap- 
tors. 


Mr. Speaker, though Cardinal Minds- 
zenty remains convicted under Commu- « 
nist theories of justice of the crime of 
treason, it is well to note on this fifth 
anniversary of that tragic occurrence 
that his guilt consisted of refusing to 
commit treason to his God, to his relig- 
ion, to his countrymen or his fellow 
humans on this earth. His crime was 
to uphold decency. To communism, of 
course, no crime is worse. But to those 
who believe in God and practice His 
word, his actions stand as a true symbol 
of nobility of the human spirit. 


Hitting the Bull’s-Eye With Both Barrels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remærks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin of July 25, 1953. 


HITTING THE BULL’S-EYE WITH BOTH BARRELS 


President Eisenhower has scored a bull's- 
eye with both barrels in his selection of 
former President Herbert Hoover and James 
A. Parley as public representatives on a new 
commission on governmental organization. 

Hoover, of course, is no stranger to the 
task; the work of the former Hoover Com- 
mission, which bore his name and which 
delved deeply into the ramifications of 
streamlining the Government and cutting 
out bureaucratic deadwood, resulted in con- 
siderable accomplishment. And it goes 
without saying that, as a former Chief Exec- 
utive and as a patriotic and discerning 
American statesman, he brings a wealth of 
wisdom and experience to the job. 

The choice of Farley gives a valid bi- 
partisan touch to the project. Ironically 
enough, it was Farley's political skill which 
contributed in large measure to Hoover's de- 
feat in 1932. Now both are joined in an 
effort designed to benefit the American peo- 
ple, without regard to party affiliations. 

It would be hard to find a better choice 
among the ranks of the Democrats. Wise 
in the ways of politics and a former Cabinet 
member, Farley is, above all, an American- 
plan Democrat and not one of those left- 
wing schemers who permeated the Govern- 
ment when the “third termites” found their 
way to Washington. Indeed, it was his fidel- 
ity to constitutional government and génuine 
Americanism which precipitated his break 
with the party in power after he had en- 
gineered two of its most notable triumphs 
at the polls. 

For a Mr. Republican and a Mr. Democrat 
who, working together, will have the inter- 
ests of the American people at heart, the 
Hoover-Farley combination is a Jackpot for 
Ike—and the Nation, 


Legislation by Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
I include herewith the following editorial 
published in the Postal Transport 
Journal: 


LEGISLATION BY ADMINISTRATION 


Statutory law which can be found in Title 
89, United States Code, sections 436, 462a, 
463a, and 475 defines domestic air mail as 
being: 

All mailable matter being transported as 
mail by air within the continental United 
States, within any territory or possession of 
the United States, within any geographical 
area which is a protectorate of the United 
States, or between any of the aforesaid * * *. 
The rate of postage of all domestic air mail 
as defined in section 462a of this title, shall, 
except in the case of postal cards and private 
mailing or postcards, be 6 cents for each 
ounce * * *, The rate of postage on postal 
cards and private mailing or postcards * * * 
when sent by airmail, shall be 4 cents each” 
(39 U. S. C., ch. 13, sec. 463a). 

As we understand the plain provisions of 
the law as quoted above, domestic air mail 
comprises all mail transported by air, such 
mail to bear the rate of postage established 
by law. 
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To provide for unforeseen emergencies, the 
law further provides: 

“In the event of emergency caused by 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, 
the Postmaster Gencral is authorized to con- 
tract, without advertising, for the transpor- 
tation by aircraft of any or all classes of 
mail to or from localities affected by such 
calamity, where available facilities of persons 
authorized to transport mail to or from such 
localities are inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the Postal Service during such 
emergency. Such contracts may be only for 
such periods as may be necessitated for the 
maintenance of mail service, by the insde- 
quacy of such other facilities." * * * (Sec. 
405, 52, Stat. 994, as amended, 49 U. S. C. 
485.) 

Obviously, this language is applicable only 
in the circumstances specified and only for 
the emergency period. The very fact that it 
was deemed necessary to insert such a pro- 
vision negatives the idea that the Postmaster 
General possesses the authority necessary to 
fly first-class mail whenever he sees fit to 
do 80. 

Another apparently applicable provision of 
existing law has regard to transportation of 
mail by air star route: 

“Whenever he shall find it to be in the 
public interest, because of the nature of the 
terrain, or the impracticability or inadequacy 
of surface transportation, and where the 
cost thereof is reasonably compatible with 
the service to be provided, the Postmaster 
General may award contracts for the trans- 
portation by aircraft upon star routes of any 
or all classes of mail, payment for such serv- 
ice to be made from the appropriation for 
inland transportation by star routes.” (Sec, 
6, 52 Stat. 219; 39 U. S. C. 470.) 

Despite these plain provisions of the law 
and the obvious intent of Congress, we ob- 
serve the Post Office Department has filed 
petitions with the CAB for an order fixing 
and determining fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for the transportation of certain 
first class and other preferential mail by 
aircraft between New York City, N. Y., and 
Chicago, III., and Washington, D. C., and 
Chicago, III., where the present surface trans- 
portation is frequent, adequate, and efficient. 
We believe this action to be a clear violation 
of the law enacted by the Congress. 

We are not unmindfvr! of the ruling ef the 
Comptroller General wherein he advised the 
Postmaster General that “this office will not 
object to the use of funds for the air trans- 
portation of first-class mail in those in- 
stances where, in the judgment of the Post- 
master General, its use contributes to a more 
efficient or economical postal service and 
it is used in such manner as not to im- 
pair the basic distinction between airmail 
service and the regular mail service.” 

While the ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral held that there would be no objection 
to the use of funds for air transportation of 
first-class mall, we do not construe this rul- 
ing as dealing with the legality of the 3-cent 
flying experiment which actually gives to 
Z-cent first-class mail, service comparable 
to domestic airmail at the 6-cent rate. Nu- 
merous tests show that regular 3-cent first- 
class letters and 6-cent airmail Ictters re- 
ceive identical deliveries between New York 
City and Chicago, and Washington and Chi- 
cago. Thus the basic distinction between 
airmail service and regular mail service is 
not being maintained. 

Nor is the 3-cent first-class mail being 
transported by air without additional cost. 
Regular first-class mail originating in the 
Wilmington-Philadelphia area and in the 
New England States is being diverted at 
Philadelphia and at Albany, N. Y., and is 
transported up to 140 miles by rail to New 
York City where it is given motor-vehicle 
service to LaGuardia Airport and then flown 
to Chicago, These additional ground costs 
do have an effect on the overall costs, but 
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they do not appear in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's petition filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

Numerous efforts were made in Congress 
before and after the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in 1938 to authorize or re- 
quire first-class mall to be flown. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1925, an act was approved authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to “contract for 
the transportation of first-class mail at a 
rate not to exceed four-fifths of the reve- 
nues” therefrom (39 U. S. C., ch. 13, sec, 464). 
This provision was repealed by the 74th Con- 
gress in the Airmall Act of 1934 (48 St. Park 
1, p. 933). H. R. 3420, introduced by Chair- 
man Lee, of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the 78th Congress, pro- 
vided for an investigation by the Postmaster 
General and the Civil Aeronautics Commis- 
sion of “the feasibility and advantages, in- 
cluding the cost of transporting by air all 
or any class of mall (including parcel post) 
wherever delivery thereof would be speeded 
by the use of air transportation.” H. R. 1720, 
introduced at the same session by Congress- 
man Boren, of Oklahoma, directed the Post- 
master General “to provide at the earliest 
practicable date, and to the extent that facil- 
ities therefor are available, for the transpor- 
tation by air * * * without surcharge, 
wherever delivery thereof would be speeded.” 
It is significant that neither of those bills 
passed. 

Since the repeal of the 1925 act there has 
been no legislation empowering the Postmas- 
ter General to transport first-class mail by 
air, except certain provisions applying only 
in unusual circumstances, The action of 
the Postmaster General in diverting New 
York-Chicago and Washington-Chicago mail 
from rail to air appears not to have been 
based upon any of these provisions. 

Small wonder, then, that certain Members 
of Congress are looking askance at the activi- 
ties of the Post Office Department. Small 
wonder indeed that Senator JOHNSTON, for- 
mer chairman of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee desires additional 
information and clarification on the so-called 
reduction in the postal deficit. 

We further believe that many Members of 
Congress will, in the near future, demand an 
explanation of what appears to us as being 
legislation by administration, 
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No Recession Forecast by Ex-Truman 
Adviser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
in the Record an article which appeared 
in the Canton (Ohio) Repository of 
Monday, February 8. 

The article, titled “No Recession Fore- 
cast by Ex-Truman Adviser,” reports on 
a speech made in Canton on February 7 
by Leon H. Keyserling, former Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

As the headline indicates, Keyserling 
does not foresee any impending reces- 
sion, declaring that the Nation’s eco- 
nomic outlook is good, 

Keyserling’s statement shows very 
clearly how little merit there is to the 
current recession talk of -the peddlers 
of gloom and doom. 
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The article follows: 
No Recession Forecast BY Ex-TRUMAN 
ADVISER 

The chief economic adviser to President 
Truman for 3 years doesn’t think the presen 
downturn in business will wind up in a de 
pression as some Americans fear. of 

Leon H. Keyserling, onetime Chairman 9 
the Council of Economic Advisers, even Fre 
trained from using the word recession“ in 
a talk on the United States economy in 
Jewish Center Sunday night, 

He further told the 18th annual meeting 
of Jewish Welfare Pund the economic eas 
look is good even though the country has 
Republican administration. 

“I think the idea that we are going = 
have a depression because we have another 
party in power is so much popycock,“ he 8$ 
serted. d 

For a man who served the Roosevelt an 
Truman administrations for 20 years ^s 
various posts Keyserling was surprisingly OP 
timistic about the Nation’s economic hesite 

He described the present economic sitos 
ation as a “period of economic adjustment 
that won't be as severe as the 1949 
sion which most Americans have forgotten a 

“I look upon it as merely ripples on 855 
surface of the progress of the economy of 
United States,” he said. ye 

Keyserling said economic conditions PRS 
been involved deeply in politics and Repù is 
licans are trying to make the picture ‘s 
bright as possible while Democrats are 
ing to make it as dark as they car. em- 

He estimated present United States un — 
ployment at 2,500,000, splitting the a 
ence between Republican and Democr® 
claims. A ty 

“We were worried in 1949," he said. 1 
as of now, the level of unemployment is 0 
about half of what it was then.” t 

The former New Deal economist said pos 
Americans in 1939 talked about a subst, 
tial recovery from the greatest depression 
world has known. nd 

“We had 8 million unemployed then 25 
46 million employed,” he said. We mi- 
have 62 million employed, or about 16 
lion more than in 1939.” uc 

Keyserling said he is highly optimis- 
about the country's economic outlook an- 
cause “devices available to help sustain pert 
omy will be used much more promp tne 

He said there is an acute awareness in eri” 
Elsenhower administration that “the to 
can people no longer think they have 
have another big depression.” 5 

Keyserling predicted that in the next 
or 6 years this country will have ® its 
mendous upsurge in production and arid 
standard of living if it avoids a third 
war. nell 
“Some steelmakers are complaining the 
facilities have been overexpanded but iu ty 
next 6 years this country will need a car ops 
increase of 16 million to 20 million 
he said. 


GOP Lies Insult to Intelligence of the 
American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV™ 
Friday, February 12, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under long 
to extend my remarks in the P¥ ied 
I include herewith an editorial {ro 
“A Lie and They Know It,” taken 
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the February 9, 1954, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: ee 


A LE ann THEY Know Ir 


— Truman and Roosevelt administrations 
trayal trations of unadulterated be- 
ther to communism and deep-dyed treason 
lasted 20 long years. Such is the im- 
the n arid the Lincoln Birthday orators of 
power are attempting to put 
Over this week. aie ʻi 
I an insult to the intelligence of the 
People. Apparently these partisan 
that Tmouths cannot remember something 
the American people know very well. 
ante is the fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
John Foster Dulles enjoyed both trust 
Preterment in the Roosevelt and Truman 
neg nistrations. 
—— resale truth is that if it had not been 
Ei Opportunity for service accorded Mr. 
ower and Mr. Dulles by Presidents 
on Te and Truman, Dwight Eisenhower 
the — Foster Dulles would not today be 
Had hg 1 and No. 2 men in Washington. 
Tinton not been for their part in the ad- 
chan trations of “Communist treason,” the 
Sna te are the world would never have 
1 thelr names. 
Ust how crazy can politicians get? 
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Our People Deserve the Full Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


In OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


got. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
mane under leave to extend my re- 
includes the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
CT the following article by Robert 
the T d from the current issue of 
Ownsend National Weekly: 
OUR PEOPLE DESERVE THE FULL FACTS 
Ma (By Robert C. Townsend) 
Us that Nolsy patriots who've been telling 
at it's almost treasonable to use the 
Presi i recession” will shut up now that the 
ent of the United States has acknowl- 
— business has hit a soft spot and 
his a bly could become mired down. In 
Optimo mle report, the President struck an 
tracti ic note; he believes the “mild con- 
but — as he called it should soon be over 
econo, Admitted nobody can forecast the 
Tov future with absolute certainty. 
tind our people who've been telling us to 
Worg guage and not use the naughty 
“recession” have taken the line that the 
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Pessimistic talk won't bring on reces- 

as optimistic talk won't cure one, 
mood of the Nation was far from pessi- 
929 just before the big crash. The 
Scattered prophets of doom were 
out by the loud insistence of busi- 
en that never had the future 
more bright. And when the roof fell 
talk to the effect that prosperity 
around the corner didn't end the 
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of recession can bring one on, 
Amaan t we have one after World War II? 
at the every economist agreed that the end 
It , Jar Would bring on a bad slump. 
tetun t Work out this way. The Nation 
The to be frightened into a depression. 
Pareg President's Economic Report was pre- 
him by his Council of Economic 
The Council put its money on early 
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recovery from the current business decline 
but did not go along with those who insist 
it won't develop into something much worse 
if we just ignore it. The Council said the 
main cause of the slump was the fact that 
business overstocked early last year, expect- 
ing that the high rate of consumer spending 
would become still higher. 

When you recognize a danger, sensible 
steps can be taken to avert it. Yet still 
there are those who would have us close our 
eyes to the present threat. There are those 
who assert it is subversive to talk about re- 
cession openly and frankly. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives said recently 
that there is “a small but hard core group 
of people in this country who are trying to 
promote us into hard times for political rea- 
sons. He said “a majority of these four- 
alarm prophets * * * are of a political per- 
suasion that is either downright left wing 
or friendly to it." The President's Council 
of Economic Advisers could hardly be called 
left wing but they have warned that this 
recession could last for a long time and be- 
come deeper. And the President has ac- 
cepted the warning as justified and relayed 
it to the American people and Congress. So 
I reckon we too can now suggest the possi- 
bility without running the risk of being 
labeled subversive. 

It’s healthy for the people to be Informed 
of the real state of affairs because then they 
can insist that the Government do some- 
thing aboutit. The President himself called 
upon Congress to take certain immediate 
steps, among them “broadening the base and 
benefits of old-age insurance.” This was in 
line with his general theme that increased 
purchasing power is the key to economic 
stability. That the President struck this 
note was encouraging, of course, to Town- 
sendites who've been preaching the same 
gospel for years. Our criticism is that Eisen- 
hower's social-security proposals are only 
a weak stab in the right direction. Very 
little additional spending money would be 
put into the pockets of beneficiaries. 

If the President believes that even a little 
more social security will help promote eco- 
nomic stability, he might now accept the 
logical conclusion that a lot more social se- 
curity will really place the economy on a 


firm foundation of purchasing power. 


Postal Employees and the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, through the 
years Congress has established, by law, 
certain basic rights for postal employees. 
Notable among these rights is the con- 
cept that postal workers are entitled to 
compensation which will enable them to 
support themselves and their families in 
a manner consistent with American 
standards, This concept has been of 
great importance to the group of Ameri- 
cans who man the postal services. 

When living costs rise, the postal work- 
ers, with their fixed income, are placed 
at a disadvantage. Their weekly earn- 
ings tend to cover less and less of their 
expenses. Previous Congresses have rec- 
ognized this fact and have adjusted post 
office salaries upward when conditions 
warranted, 
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At the present time the average postal 
employee is again at a disadvantage, and 
he is slowly being squeezed by the daily 
demands which exceed his income. In 
this respect, and to emphasize how the 
postal employee is being caught under 
the relentless lever of higher costs, I am 
including a recent letter from one of my 
constituents in the postal service: 
BECKLEY, W. Va., January 25, 1954. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, ` 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am requesting your continued 
support in effecting increased salaries for 
postal employees. After working 13 years 
in the Beckley, W. Va., post office I find 
myself living by a stricter budget than ever 
before. 

Realizing that more pay is the old, old 
complaint, here is a brief résumé of my 
position: 

Married, family of 4 


Monthly 

TRKO=-HOMS pf a 8303 
Modest home payment ' 65 
POO a BP a A — 128 
Lex itt Wee SE eee 22 
OCR cats N a e E p I ER 202 
2 


101 


The above is figured roughly, but leaves 
$25.25 each week for clothing, school ex- 
penses for one, life and fire insurance, doctor 
and dentist bills, operation of 1949 Che vro- 
let, and the many incidental expenses that 
always pop up out of nowhere. Saving ac- 
count was not listed, such items are now 


nonexistent for me. 


The large majority of employees here work 
an extra job, or their wives work. This is 
far from ideal for a contented home life, 
or for best performance while on the job. 

Surely an employee's welfare should be 
considered on at least an eyen basis with 
a corresponding dollar mark in the so-called 
postal deficit. 

I do not consider myself, or my organiza- 
tion, particularly greedy. We were voted a 
salary increasé July 1, 1951, which has defi- 
nitely not kept us abreast of rapidly rising 
living costs. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL R. FEAZELL. 


I call on Congress to recognize and act 
on this matter as previous Congresses 
have done. It is clearly the duty of this 
legislative body to remove the inequity 
which has befallen the people of the 
postal establishment over which they 
have no control. Only through congres- 
sional action can this situation be cor- 
rected. I therefore propose that a gen- 
eral pay increase be awarded our postal 
workers. Let no class of personnel be 
excluded. 

The cost of living affects every worker 
from the lowest to the highest levels. 
We must, in all propriety, include post- 
masters who are the local managers of 
this great communication system, and 
who deserve to be given full considera- 
tion in this matter. 

It is entirely proper that we should 
grant pay increases to those who labor 
daily to handle the mail. As a group, 
and a large group at that, they are 
widely noted for their loyalty and con- 
scientious service. The postal carrier in- 
variably commands the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellow citizens. 

It is proper from an additional stand- 
point that we so act. The Post Office 
Department has developed into a great 
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institution through the years. In gen- 
eral it has never been considered a 
moneymaking venture. Rather it has 
stressed service to the general public, 
and humanitarianism toward those who 
comprise its personnel. If we are to keep 
the faith of this loyal group of men, and 
of our predecessors in these Halls of 
Congress, we must act to close the gap 
between the pay of the postal workers 
and their living expenses, 


Sign Alaska Statehood Discharge Petition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, discharge 
petition No. 7 is now at the Speaker's 
desk. I trust it soon will have enough 
signatures so that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may proceed to consider H. R. 
2982, the Alaska statehood bill. That bill 
was favorably reported by the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
June 26, 1953 by a vote of 19 to4. There 
is no sound reason why it should not be 
considered promptly, and every good rea- 
son why it should. This House last year 
passed the Hawaii statehood bill but we 
have had no opportunity to debate and 
vote on the companion measure for 
Alaska. As one who has always favored 
statehood for Hawaii and who has voted 
for it, I appeal to my colleagues to accord 
Alaska the same consideration Hawaii 
has had. I am convinced that if the 
Alaska bill were voted upon it would be 
passed by a substantial majority. In any 
event, we should have the opportunity 
to work our will on the statehood bill. I 
do not like to suggest that political con- 
siderations are involved here in denying 
Members of the House the privilege of 
considering Alaska statehood, but frank- 
ly I know of no other explanation. 

It is true that the Truman adminis- 
tration endorsed, and enthusiastically, 
statehood for both of our organized Ter- 
ritories. It is likewise true that neither 
the state of the Union message in 1953 or 
in 1954 made any mention of Alaska 
statehood. That omission, however, sets 
up no barrier which we cannot surmount. 
We can do so by signing the discharge 
petition presented by the gentleman 
from California, Representative CLAIR 
ENGLE, and thus give ourselves on oppor- 
tunity to pass on the merits of Alaska 
statehood, just as we already have done 
regarding Hawaii. 

I should like to present to you the 
words used by General Eisenhower, be- 
fore he became President, when in a 
Speech made at Denver in 1950 he was 
quoted as saying that the granting of 
Statehood to Alaska and Hawaii would 
serve the people of the world as a practi- 
cal symbol that America practices what 
it preaches. For one, I am willing to 
stand on those words. 

When this House passed the Alaska 
statehood bill in 1950, the Territory had 
128,000 people. Now, according to off- 
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cial estimates, the population has passed 
that of the least populated State. The 
population gain between 1950 and 1952 
was more than 44 percent, thus making 
Alaska the fastest growing area in the 
country. Its estimated population in 
1952 was over 182,000. 

Statehood for this great Territory 
should not be considered on a partisan 
basis. Partisan politics has no part in 
such a cause. I should like to remind 
you that both the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms of 1948 and 1952 en- 
dorsed statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii. I should like to point out that 
when the Alaska statehood bill was 
passed by the House in 1950, it com- 
manded bipartisan support. With your 
cooperation expressed by signing Dis- 
charge Petition No. 7 we shall have the 
Alaska statehood bill on the floor again 
and I confidently predict to you that it 
will be passed and that it will command 
strong support from both sides of the 
aisle, I hope you will sign the petition 
before leaving this Chamber today, 


Development of Our Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert into the Recor a radio talk 
I have made on the development of our 
Federal power policy. This is a subject 
which has been under much discussion 
and a matter which affects the lives and 
livelihood of all of our citizens. Thus 
far, it has not developed into a partisan 
issue, yet there boils around the fringes 
of this issue unmistakable signs that 
certain private interests are attempting 
to alter a clear policy which has devel- 
oped over the years. Since I am con- 
vinced that our power policy has been 
the product of like-minded people of 
both parties, people interested in the 
conservation and development through 
use of our national resources, I think 
that this matter should be placed into 
historical perspective so that it cannot 
become confused by the wiles of those 
who have some particular selfish interest 
to serve. 

The radio talk follows: 

Friends of Colorado's Fourth District, I 
wish to talk at this time about power, elec- 
tric power, which serves so well to light the 
farm, the home, and the factory. We have 
become accustomed to this “wired hand” or 
this “ready kilowatt" to help us in our day's 
activities. Here is a ready servant, power- 
ful, quiet, efficient, quick to do our bidding. 
In agos past, man had but his own puny 
strength to use in providing for his life. 
Later came animal power. Still later came 
inanimate power—steam, gasoline, electric- 
ity—which he could use in a great variety 
Of ways to make a bigger and better life. 
Our great industrial system and advanced 
way of life is based upon the fruits of non- 
human energy. Today we have begun to 
learn something of the great power avail- 
able in the fission and the fusion of atoms. 
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We have unlimited dreams of inexpensive 
power available for our use in the future. 
However, this presents rather than solves 
our problems. Atomic power is still a Vit 
tual monopoly of the Government and 
not yet an economic source of power for or di- 
nary use. Why then speak of power at t 
time? Because a pattern of use which has 
served us well for 50 years in electric pow 
scems to be changing. Many are not 221 
vinced that these changes will be benefici 
to the individual citizen and so I wish t 
examine with you what has gone before 80 
that these changes can be understood. z 
Last September, the Department of T 
terior announced a new public power cri 
to apply to the Missouri River Basin 
where a series of dams and power plants 
scheduled to come into production. 
criteria was announced as a revision of 
vious policy. The dams and powerplants 
from which this power was to come n 
built under authority and legislation whic 
traces back over years primarily to the 27 
clamation Act passed during the tenure 2 
President Theodore Roosevelt. For this 5 
cussion, we shall not be concerned with th 
general reclamation laws but rather 
those specific parts which refer to po 
production and distribution. To make y 
this is clear, I propose to follow the policy 
determined by legislative pronouncemen 
by quoting to you from the acts of CO 
ever the years. ly 
At first, the Reclamation Act provided oe 
for reclaiming valuable lands needing W®" 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the Wos 
That was in 1902. By 1906, it was app by 
that more than mere provision of water its 
storage was involved. Two additional po!” 
became clear. One was that power was oF 
essary for pumping irrigation water to * 
it where it was needed, and the other tha“ 
power was also needed to pump for drang 
age. Beyond this, the falling water 
the dams and water works might pro 
a surplus which ought to be utilized. 908: 
me quote from the act of April 16, 1 15 
“That whenever a development of der 
necessary for the irrigation of lands ung. 
any project * * * or an opportunity 1# der 
forded for the development of power In- 
any such project, the Secretary of the not 
terior is authorized to lease for a period mu- 
exceeding 10 years, giving preference to wer 
nicipal purposes, any surplus power or PO 
privilege.” act 
This is the first mention tn legislative 
of power production and distribution. or 
far precedes any hint of the New is 
of cloying words about socialism. THM ite 
a clear legislative recognition of the ivers 
evident fact that the fall of our publie T 
is an economic asset of public interest Wft. 
ought to serve its maximum public bent of 
Falling water, useful for the spinnin’ ge- 
electric-generating units, is a natural an ized 
newable resource and should be so util olty 
In the Raker Act of 1913 allowing theater 
of San Francisco and other municipal wnal 
districts to utilize water rising in a nat 
park and a national forest, the surplus F gas 
to be generated by the dam involved oses 
to be used solely for municipal P to 
and any attempt to divert that 
private gain was to cause the pow 
vert to the Government. 1020. 
In the Federal Water Power Act of and 
dealing specifically with power sites 
power production and licenses therefore jssu* 
find the following language: That in jj- 
ing preliminary permits hereunder 
censes where no preliminary permit DAS 
issued and in issuing licenses to P 
censees under section 15 hereof the tonz 
mission shall give preference to applies, 
therefore by States and municipalities 
and * * * that whenever, in the J 
of the Commission, the development United 
project should be undertaken by the t 
States itself, the Commission shall ae 
prove any application for such pro 
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er eitizen, association, corporation, State, 
tions 10, Pality.” And then follow provi- 
rela or study and submittal of its findings 
ting to Government construction. The 
5 Spells out the fact that the Com- 
designe, is to consider carefully plans best 
in th ed “to develop, conserve, and utilize 
Water Public interest the navigation and 
In ane ource of the region." 
8 e Boulder Canyon Act of 1928, when 
rodia of the utilization of the power 
Rig at Hoover Dam and related proj- 
5 7. applications therefor, it says: In 
confi Conflicting applications, if any, such 
Cts shall be resolved by the said Sec- 
public after hearing, with due regard to the 
C interest, and in conformity with the 
8 rbressed in the Federal Water Power 
Toe b except that preference to applicants 
and ene of water and appurtenant works 
ang Qi vileges necessary for the generation 
mall ba bution of hydroelectric energy * * * 
eration Given first, to a State for the gen- 
in the or purchase of electric energy for use 
kenia, unte, and the States of Arizona, Cali- 
Dortuniens Nevada shall be given equal op- 
* eae as such applicants.” 
1933 2 Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
d — — Preference and public interest use 
Spelled posal theory is even more clearly 
vious) Out for more surplus power would ob- 
ized — 5 produced. The Board is author- 
tor a te ®nter into contracts for such sale 
zale oe an not exceeding 20 years, and in the 
Prefere such current * it shall give 
ties, een to States, counties, municipali- 
tive nud! —this is the first time—‘‘coopera- 
org Organizations of citizens or farmers, not 
Primasso or doing business for profit, but 
tricity ie for the purpose of supplying elec- 
its own citizens or members: Pro- 
That all contracts made with private 
i 1 or individuals for the sale of 
Profit” ich power is to be resold for a 
. * shall contain a provision authorizing 
Years’ un d to cancel said contract upon 5 
žaid 3 in writing, if the Board needs 
coun er to supply the demands of States, 
*Pelling „or Municipalities." This is the first 
tone Sut of specific withdrawal power by 
to the Tating agency from any private sale 
ot ther oe interest uses. This is the origin 
Roes 5 “withdrawal” factor. The TVA Act 
dut au from the quotation above to spell 
ee tor the Board to construct 
to get tribution lines as shall be necessary 
Power to farms and small villages not 
No Other Teceiving power at reasonable rates. 
nature act so clearly spells out the public 
®tructicn e assets created by Federal con- 
` n and the public use they must serve. 
aystem et Act of 1936, establishing a loan 
areas, f bring power to the farm and small 
or pubic another brick in this structure 
The © uses for publicly created assets. 
Preferes, Administrator is required to give 
tories ce, in making loans to “States, Terri- 
munleiran Subdivisions and agencies thereof, 
ere: people’s utility districts, and 
Assocation gs onpront. or limited dividend 
ang ce pe Public moneys are involved, 
action. lic interest must be the criterion of 
In 


the Bonneville 
tory Act of 1937 this manda- 
Order po slon is emphatically restated: “In 
Eenerati, insure that the facilities for the 
Ville W 8 of electric energy at the Bonne- 
ot the ject shall be operated for the benefit 
domestie oeral public, and particularly of 
tra 8 rural consumers, the Adminis- 
tric zi U at all times, in disposing of elec- 
Preference Smythe at said project, give 
“opPeratives, priority to public bodies and 
jun Sates Peck Act of 1938 repeats this 
Of 1039 on. The Water Conservation Acts 
leases nd 1940 have it again; “in sales or 


Palities erence shall be given to munici- 
and other public corporations or 
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agencies; and also to cooperatives and other 
nonprofit organizations financed in whole or 
in part by loans made pursuant to the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936.” 

The Flood Control Act of 1944, which gave 
to the Department of the Interior the job of 
selling surplus power produced by Corps of 
Engineer projects, contains the same insist- 
ence that the public interest be paramount 
as well as the requirement of preference for 
public bodies and cooperatives. 

I do not often quote at such length but 
seldom is it possible to show so well a de- 
veloping pattern in legislative enactment. A 
reading by any citizen, lawyer or not, will 
illuminate the consistent growth of our 
power policy. Surplus power produced in 
conjunction with public projects is to be sold 
to public bodies utilized in the public in- 
terest. Power sold to nonpreference users is 
subject to withdrawal for preference needs 
and the rates for the power are to be high 
enough only to return the legitimate costs of 
the power features. This is no sudden inspi- 
ration of some pressure group, no sudden 
move to socialize power or do away with pri- 
vate utilities. Rather this is a story, told 
in legislative enactment, of the slow growth 
of an American idea and an American ideal, 
and that is that public assets created by pub- 
lic moneys are to accrue as nearly as possible 
to all. Renewable resources found In our 
great rivers in the form of falling water are 
assets of all. 

What has this American ideal meant to 
this country, to those in rural areas served 
by REA, to those in the areas where such 
power is plentiful? 

When the REA was created in 1935 only 10 
percent of farms were reeciving central sta- 
tion power. Today that figure is about 90 
percent. Between 1935 and 1953, about 4 
million additional farms received power from 
all agencies, public and private. More than 
half of these farms received this service from 
REA financed systems. The others were 
added to lines of other suppliers, many of 
which were stimulated to greater activity in 
the rural field by the success of the REA 

rogram. Only areas difficult to serve are 
now without power. I do not think comment 
need be made about the great value of this 
electric power to rural areas in terms of bet- 
ter living, better income and easier, though 
still hard work. 

In the area served by TVA there has been 
a growth far greater than similar areas with- 
out its power and other benefits, yet total 
power sales and uses in surrounding areas 
has grown mightily and beyond previous 
expectations. 

In the Northwest, where other energy re- 
sources are lacking, the mighty power of the 
Columbia River has been harnessed for pub- 
lic benefit. The great growth of that area 
has corresponded directly to the increase in 
available power. In both the TVA area and 
the Northwest we have vital atomic and 
aluminum installations which require great 
blocks of power. These assets have served 
us all. 

Some would have us believe that develop- 
ments such as these, founded on clear public 
policy, have operated to the detriment of 
private interests. I, for one, cannot agree 
with this assertion and the figures bear out 
my position. In 1942 Federal power ac- 
counted for 3.9 percent of total available 
power. By 1952 when great new projects had 
been added, the Federal percentage was 4.9 
percent. That is a mighty small percentage 
to constitute Federal monopoly. In terms 
of total power, in 1942, private power sup- 
plied 86.9 percent. In 1952, 10 years later, 
private power still provided 81.5 percent of 
all power or a change of just over 5 percent. 
During that 10-year period, cooperatives in- 
creased their percentage from seven-tenths 
percent to 2.8 percent, municipalities went 
up from 7.7 percent to 9.4 percent, and State 
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and power districts went up from eight- 
tenths percent to 14 percent. It should be 
noted also that total private power sales 
increased in this period from 78.9 billion 
kilowatts to 285.6 billion kilowatts, Private 
power had a terrific expansion during this 
period. The pattern has continued through 
1953. 

It might be noted that only about a fourth 
of nonprivate power is Federal. The balance 
is made up by cooperatives serving rural 
areas which otherwise would not likely be 
served and by purely local units of govern- 
ment. This may be an evil pattern but to 
those who have insisted upon producing or 
distributing their own power, it has just been 
a good economic move. Cheaper power for 
more general use has without exception de- 
veloped new uses, new demands, and new 
highs in total output. 

Thus, I should like to return to the new 
power criterion. It should be noted that this 
eriteria announced by the Department of 
Interior is not a statutory matter but rather 
an administrative determination subject to 
change by the same administrative deter- 
mination. It must, of course, bear closely 
upon legislative enactment and that legis- 
lative policy I have clearly shown to you. 
It leaves no question but that public power 
produced in conjunction with reclamation 
and flood-contro!l projects surplus to the 
needs of the projects is to be sold and utilized 
in the public interest with preference to 
public agencies. 

Adverse public reaction to the new cri- 
teria was immediate and dramatic. Heavy 
criticism was leveled at the dropping of 
withdrawal provisions in nonpreference con- 
tracts and the requirement for a 20-year 
estimate of power needs by the preference 
users, although even the need of any re- 
vision came under fire. This publie reac- 
tion, coupled with hearings on the subject 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee late in 
the fall, led to a revision of the criteria on 
December 11. 

As modified, it spells out more clearly the 
inescapable fact that public bodies and co- 
operatives are to have preference and prior- 
ity for the power. The provision for long- 
term contracts without any withdrawal 
right for preference users is hedged by the 
declaration that surplus power, if any, will 
be sold to nonpreference users only under 
short-term contracts of between 1 and 5 
years. By this process, later power needs of 
preference users is to be met. These points 
are obvious improvements in the adminis- 
trative statement of the Department of the 
Interior, yet the leeway still exists in that 
administrative determination. It is still 
possible that part of this power may end up 
in nonpreference agencies. 

This comes about by the provision, still in 
the criteria, that power shall be sold to tra- 
ditional suppliers in the area without any 
withdrawal clause. This may prove in time 
to be the most dangerous part of the new 
power doctrine. As far as I can determine, 
it runs counter to clear legislative injunc- 
tion that public bodies and cooperatives are 
to have preference. This makes their right 
junior to a traditional but nonpreference 
use. Once such uses are locked in, I fail to 
see how they are to be taken out. 

All in all, I have a feeling that rough days 
are ahead for preference users of public 
power. The mere fact that an administra- 
tive agency thought clear legislative state- 
ment needed revision is enough, yet these 
preference users are faced with mounting 
power costs, likely increases in interest costs 
for REA borrowers, and diversion of power 
sites to private development. The future 
does not look bright but I take hope in the 
fight waged thus far by public groups which 
brought about a quick, though perhaps in- 
adequate, revision of a power policy they 
considered inimical to their interests. 
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Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the last session of Congress I 
inserted an article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor referring to the new burn rem- 
edy, B-N-G, manufactured by the Worth 
Pharmacal Co., Oak Lawn, III. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of Congressmen in the 
last session referred to this product with 
high praises as to a number of instances 
that they had used it for their own fam- 
ilies. I would again like to be one of 
those Congressmen to give a small report 
on my activities in connection with this 
product and call it to the attention of 
the House, and also to the attention of 
the National Research Council subcom- 
mittee on burns. 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, February 7, a 
member of my family scalded her hand 
with some hot grease. The burn was se- 
vere and would have been a handicap to 
us as we were being entertained that 
afternoon. My wife happened to have a 
bottle of B-N-G in the medicine cabinet 
and applied it to the hand immediately 
and in a few minutes there was no pain 
and after 30 minutes the blisters had 
subsided. That night when she returned 
home there was no trace as to where she 
was burned. I would like to be the first 
to bring it to the attention of the House 
and the country that for some 9 years 
this company has been trying to obtain 
a burn test by the National Research 
Council subcommittee on burns. 

It certainly looks like the National Re- 
search Council should approve testing 
this product for burns since it is my 
understanding they have approved re- 
search on the Kinsey report. 

For the past 5 years, through its re- 
gional distributor, Mr. William W. 
Vaughn of 510 Arlington Village, Arling- 


ton, Va., former aide to Vice President - 


Barkley, samples of this product have 
been distributed freely throughout the 
Washington area. Therefore, it has 
fallen in the hands of quite a number 
of people. I understand now that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 100 phy- 
sicians in the Washington area are fa- 
miliar and haye used it for burns. We 
think that this company should have a 
fair and equal test on burns by the Na- 
tional Research Council subcommittee 
on burns or under the supervision of 
the American Medical Association. For 
your information this company has been 
turned down a number of times in the 
last 9 years for a burn test by the Na- 
tional Research Council subcommittee 
on burns. Most everyone who has had 
any experience with this product for 
burns praises it highly for the results it 
has given. Mr. Speaker, this product 
is also good for treating dermatitis and 
also poison oak, poison ivy, and sunburn, 
At the close of my remarks I would like 
to include a letter from one of the out- 
standing skin specialists in the Washing- 
ton arca. The letter speaks for itself: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 1954. 
Mr, WILIAM VAUGHN, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dran Mr. Vaucun: Relative to my letter 
of July 29, 1953, I wish to say that I have 
continued to use mung bean sprout extract 
(B. and G. tryosinase solution) in several 
hundred cases of dermatophytosis (fungous 
infection) of the feet. 

These cases have done well. Clinical cures 
have been exceptionally rapid. 

I am convinced that there is great merit 
in this product and believe that further 
medical research should be done to explore 
the possible uses of this extract in the treat- 
ment of other diseases, 

Sincerely, 
James Q. GANT, Jr., M. D. 


Utilization of Reserve Officers in the 
Regular Establishment as Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to submit a lengthy, 
well-written letter from Hon. John A. 
Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower. This letter relates to the 
utilization of Reserve officers in the Reg- 
ular Establishment as enlisted men, and 
the letter follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1954. 
Hon, Overton BROOKS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Brooks: This is in reply to your 
letter of December 22 in which you question 
further the propriety of permitting indivi- 
duals who were given direct Reserve com- 
missions to be inducted for enlisted service. 

First, I wish to emphasize that the prob- 
lem does not involve a mistake on the part of 
any military department in awarding Reserve 
commissions. At the time that the indivi- 
duals in question were commissoned, there 
exsted in the active forces a justified pro- 
curement objective for officers possessing 
their qualifications. 

Failure to order these individuals to active 
duty in a commissioned status was not a mat- 
ter of the service refusing to accept them 
on a voluntary status. Rather, reductions 
in personnel strengths necessitated by 
budgetary and manpower limitations re- 
quired severe curtailment of officer procure- 
ment programs, as well as the involuntary re- 
lease from active duty of large numbers of 
officers who wished to remain in the service. 
Those individuals awarded Reserve commis- 
sions direct from civilian status could have 
been accommodated on active duty only at 
the expense of releasing involuntarily addi- 
tional experienced officers. 

The fact that such Reserve officers cannot 
be utilized at this time on active duty and 
thereby remain Hable for induction, would 
not justify termination of their commissions, 
The Armed Forces must maintain sufficient 
numbers of qualified Reserve officers, either 
in an inactive duty status or on active duty 
as enlisted men, to meet mobilization re- 
quirements. The individuals in question 
possess qualifications which make their re- 
tention as Reserve officers for this purpose 
highly desirable. 

There is a further Important reason why 
the commissions of these officers should not 
be terminated. As you know, those indi- 
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viduals given direct appointments who weré 
under age 26 upon accepting commissions, 
acquired under provisions of section 4 (d) 
(3) of the Universal Military Training 
Service Act an 8-year military obligation. 
The termination of their commissions prior 
to their entry on active duty would consti- 
tute fulfillment of their Reserve obligation- 
If subsequently inducted, they would have 
no further obligation for membership in & 
Reserve component following compietion of 
their national service active duty require- 
ment. 

Since my letter to you of December 16 
regarding this matter, the Air Force has made 
special provision whereby those draft-elig- 
ibles holding direct Air Force Reserve com- 
missions may enlist for a 2-year term in 
Air Force in lieu of being inducted for 
service, Individual notifications to this ef- 
fect have been dispatched to these officers- 
This will enable the individuals to fulfill 
their national service active duty require- 
ment in enlisted status and retain theif 
commissions, 

Utilization of Reserve officers as enlisted 
men is not without precedent. Many fine 
officers of World War II were individ 
who had earned and held Reserve commis- 
sions while they were Regular Army enlisted 
men, and today there are many Regulas 
Army and Air Force enlisted men who nol 
Reserve commissions in their respective 
services, including a considerable number 
who enlisted following their release f 
active duty during the recent reduction in 
force. 

In the light of the factors outlined snore 
I feel that the solution adopted in this 
matter is the one which under present 23 
cumstances best serves the interests of 
concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn A. HANNAR. 


Mr. Speaker, I have great respect for 
secretary Hannah’s logic and reasoning. 
The matter, however, impresses me dif 
ferently to the way it seems to impres 
Secretary Hannah. Many of the peop t 
in the Regular Enlisted Establishmer™ 
to whom he refers as having Reserv 
commissions are people who are W cad 
to accept enlisted noncommissio 
status in order to remain on active duty 
although those people hold Reserve co™ 
missions. 12 

I can understand that these pong 
may wish to remain on active duty 
order to continue uninterruptedly th 
military career and for retirement PU 
poses. Even in these cases it is nob n 
healthy situation that is produced wl! t 
the Defense Establishment will 8 
commissioned officers to serve in non 
commissioned grades. the 

The argument is far stronger in fe 
case of Reserve officers to which I re of 
I have in mind, for instance, the cast e 
a Reserve officer who is drafted into the 
armed services because he is within of- 
draft-age group. These men have u. 
fered to serve the Military Establish 
ment in Reserve commission gr% ed 
They have been rejected by the Arm ages 
Forces because it is stated that they u 
not needed. The draft laws permit, in. 
the Defense Department cooperates ers, 
the drafting of these Reserve offic des 
forcing them to serve in enlisted gra 
against their will. Re- 

The matter is worse than this. 4 be 
serve lieutenant in the Army may n 
drafted and placed in the Navy as the 
enlisted man. A Reserve officer in "io 
Air Force may be drafted and sent n. 
the Marine Corps as an enlisted mugt 
This action shows, in my judgment, ca 
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despect for a Reserve commission. It is 
dot conducive to a buildup of pride and 
be Dusiasm of the Reserve, whether it 
to an enlisted or commissioned Reserve, 
realize that the Reserve commission is 
treated with scant consideration by the 
agency which awards it. 
Gcommissioned officers in the National 
Uard are not treated in this way, and 
they should not be so treated. A fortiori, 
oned officers in the Reserve 
{pablishment, should be assured that 
ag Reserve commission is a badge of 
mor and a symbol of pride, and we 
the Congress, and Secretary Han- 
dah from the Defense Department, 
Maula join in making the service in the 
tary Establishment fair and accept- 
able and should encourage our young 
men to enter on active duty with pride 
enthusiasm, 


Governor Meyner Addresses State 
Chamber of Commerce Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


4 Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on February 
Pt 1954, the New Jersey State Chamber 
Commerce conducted its 17th annual 
dinner in Washington in honor of the 
“ongressional delegation from that State. 
The highlight of the evening was a 
brier, but very practical, address deliv- 
‘ted by the new Governor of New Jersey, 
Ron. Robert B. Meyner. His preliminary 
— were of a semihumorous nature, 
h pleased and captivated his audi- 
"ice, His said remarks dealing in large 
Part With one of the prime efforts he is 
sking to improve the efficiency of our 
0 te government, and which appeared 
of Meet with the universal approbation 
his listeners, follow herewith: 

Mr, Chairman, Senator SmrrH, Senator 
qeXDRICKSON, members of the congressional 
an feation, and friends, I am happy to attend 
h of these meetings and to extend 
mugeetings and good wishes to the distin- 
tp ed Members of the United States Sen- 
Sta and House of Representatives from the 
152 of New Jersey. 

&m happy, too, to find a new face and 
personality among you. I refer, of 
to Perr WittiaMs, the new Member 
l Congress from the Sixth District. I hope 
dan be forgiven for alluding to the fact 
© is the first member of my own party 

a seat from that district. 
ese annual dinners, sponsored by the 
N State Chamber of Commerce, 
e good purpose of bringing officials 
Commerce and industry together with 
dir elected representatives, and of promot- 
endship and understanding between 
dinners help to bridge a gap which 
mes exists between businessmen and 
+ clans. The last word is used advisedly. 
ing eme to me time for America to grow up 
to quit using politics as a dirty word. 
— not always be necessary for a poli- 
die before he is given the rank of 

"Steaman. p 

we kind of cynicism breeds unreasoning 
t and disrespect for the able and 


pagg FH 


ER: 
7777 
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honorable men who serve their communities, 
State, and Nation. And it leads to impaired 
morale on the part of the public servants. 

There are dullards, incompetents, and 
goldbrickers in business just as there are in 
politics; yes, and crooks, too. In his auto- 
biography, Lincoln Steffens discussed at 
length the relation between crooked politi- 
cians and the many businessmen who were 
50 willing to bribe them. In one case, he 
pointed out that politicians “had indeed 
taken bribes, but they said that businessmen 
paid the bribes. It was the businessmen, 
then, who were the corruptor of politics.” 
Many of the conditions Steffens described 
are still true today. 

In this connection, though, I like to think 
of the remark of Edmund Burke in the House 
of Commons, when he said: “I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people.” 

Nor is there any method of drawing an 
indictment against whole segments of a pop- 


. ulation, 


To gripe is a great American pastime and 
our right to do so Is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, But, in the case of politics, those 
people who are forever griping about politi- 
cians are often the same persons who take no 
direct interest in public affairs. Some of 
them don’t even vote. 

There is nothing whatever to prevent busi- 
nessmen and industrialists from going into 
politics; in fact, many of them have done so 
with brilliant success. Surely, such a course 
is more seemly and constructive than merely 
to sit in the stands and throw pop bottles at 
the umpire. 

In my own brand-new administration in 
New Jersey, I am picking the brains of out- 
side business experts to find out whether the 
State's operational procedures can be im- 
proved. 

These experts hgve shown a fine spirit of 
cooperation and I am confident that out of 
their studies, the State will get numerous 
recommendations by which the tax dollar 
can be stretched to provide more service, 
and by which the efficiency of State agencies 
can be streamlined. In some of their pre- 
liminary reports they, have indicated that 
many areas of our State government are 
very efficient. 

Under study are the department of civil 
service, the division of motor vehicles in the 
department of law and public safety, the 
division of employment security in the de- 
partment of labor and industry, and two 
divisions of the treasury department. These 
are purchase and property and budget and 
accounting. 

While it is realized that this policy has 
been announced in the press, I feel free to 
underscore and emphasize it at this meeting. 

The civil-seryice study is being conducted 
by Floyd H. Bragg, assistant personnel di- 
rector of the Prudential Insurance Co., as- 
sisted by Warren Findley, of the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, and by a cer- 
tified public accountant from the Newark 
firm of Puder & Puder. 

The motor-vehicle survey is in charge of 
Edwin E. Lineberry, whose assistants are 
William J. Cronin, M. Clayton Healy, Jr., and 
Douglas L. McCabe, all of Prudential, 

Experts for other studies have been drawn 
from Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Western Elec- 
tric, and Esso Standard Oil. Three of the 
projects are being given the overall super- 
vision of Charles B. Laing, second vice presi- 
dent of Prudential, while the remaining two 
are handled by companies reporting directly 
to the governor's office. 

So here is an experiment in which we are 
trying to obtain ideas to improve—and here's 
the word again—New Jersey politics. 

I realize the main focus of this meeting, 
because of the guests of honor and the meet- 
ing place, is on national affairs. But you 
will understand that my own interest is 
strictly confined to State affairs, and there- 
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fore I have not the slightest desire to pon- 
tificate on happenings in the national scene. 

Having been governor only slightly more 
than 2 weeks, already it is apparent that the 
job would tax the energy of a draft horse. 
I am glad to have had this chance to chat 
with you and, in the days to come, hope I 
will be able to renew the many friendships 
I have among those present, 


Politics and the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address made 
by me before the Lincoln Day banquet 
sponsored by the Broome County Young 
Men's Republican League, Arlington 


Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y., February 11, 


1954: 

Mr. Chairman, as Republicans we meet 
here tonight to honor the founder ot the 
Republican Party and in that connection 
I am pleased to bring you the personal greet- 
ings of the President of the United States 
who recently sent to me the following mes- 
sage sending his personal greetings to you 
on this occasion: 

“The WHITE House, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“The Honorable W. STERLING COLE, 
“House of Representatives: 

“I hope that you will give my personal 
greetings to our fellow Republicans of 
Broome County and other citizens who have 
gathered on the occasion of the celebration 
of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln and 
the centennial of the Republican Party. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER." 

A few weeks from now, our Democratic 
friends will convene in like gatherings and 
pay homage to the memory of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson. During these an- 
nual stocktakings, America’s two great po- 
litical parties check their present courses 
against the background of those traditions 
which make us in this audience proud to 
call ourselves Republicans, and which by the 
same token refresh the loyalty and allegiance 
of the members of our sister party. 

At these reunions, when. battle-scarred 
veterans of past political wars meet to relive 
old skirmishes and to plot the strategy of 
campaigns to come, we may be forgiven if 
our words are rounder, and our phrases 
loftier, than they would be on other occa- 
sions. The give-and-take of hard but 
honorable political combat is part of our 
American heritage, and on evenings such 
as this we need not be too worried about 
hiding our light under a bushel. 

Yet it is not simply exuberant Lincoln 
Day political oratory—it is a modest state- 
ment of fact that this coming November 
we Republicans can face the American elec- 
torate in good conscience, and with good 
reason to think that the people’s verdict of 
1952 will be repeated in 1954. Two years 
of Republican stewardship for our Nation 
have seen the war in Korea brought to an 
honorable halt; garden-variety honesty has 
been restored in our National Government; 
a real and solid start has been made toward 
balancing the budget without impairing na- 
tional security. 

The American people have witnessed re- 
sponsible political leadership in action. I 
am confident they will acknowledge this fact 
next November, 
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One of the tasks of responsible leadership 
consists in calling our friendly political riv- 
als to task whenever there are legitimate 
grounds for doing so. This is not only prac- 
tical politics—it is the very essence of our 
two-party system of Government, which de- 
pends for its vitality upon the exchange of 
constructive criticism between the ins and 
the outs. 

But in politics also—if we are thinking 
of political life in its highest and truest 
sense—any party deserving to stay in office 
must heed the signs which say: “This na- 
tional problem is out of bounds for partisan 
action.” Responsible political leadership, in 
other words, is leadership which knows that 
all is not fair in politics. It is leadership 
which never intrudes political passions into 
issues on which all Americans should be 
united. It is leadership which knows that 
a political party must pass the test of deal- 
ing with the great and overriding questions 
of national policy in a completely nonpar- 
tisan fashion. 

Nowhere should this be more true, and 
nowhere has this been more true, than in 
atomic energy. The elemental force of the 
split atom is indifferent to political am- 
liations; nuclear weapons are not labeled 
Democratic or Republican. If our Nation 
ever falls victim to atomic or hydrogen at- 
tack, it will be of no consequence whether 
we live in Republican New York or Demo- 
cratic Mississippi. Where atomic energy is 
concerned, we are all in the same boat to- 
gether. We will go down in it together, or 

+else together we will ride out the storms 
of this perilous era until we reach more 
tranquil waters. 

From the very outset of our Nation's 
atomic enterprise, those Republicans re- 
sponsible for facing up to the unprecedented 
problems posed by the unleashing of nuclear 
energy have heeded the “Political Hands Of" 
signs posted around our atomic program. 
This same attitude, let me be quick to 
acknowledge, has been shared by our Demo- 
cratic counterparts. 

It was a Democrat, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, who in 1942 made the momentous de- 
cision to try to manufacture the atomic 
bomb in time for use against our wartime 
enemies. When the die was cast for butld- 
ing the giant wartime atomic plants at Oak 
Ridge and Hanford, no one could say with 
certainty that an atomic bomb could even 
be constructed. President Roosevelt's deci- 
sion represented a $2 billion act of faith 
and political courage, 


It was a Republican, that magnificent son 
of New York, the late Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson, whose counsel carried great weight 
in one of the most agonizing decisions ever 
to confront any nation—whether we should 
employ the atomic weapons to help bring 
the war in the Pacific to the speediest pos- 
sible close. With heavy heart, he recom- 
mended to President Truman that we had 
no alternative but to use the bomb against 
Japan. 

It was Democrats and Republicans, work- 
ing together in unison, who helped the late 
Senator Brien McMahon, from our neighbor 
State of Connecticut, draft the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, known for good reason 
as the McMahon Act. This act stands as a 
monument to the patriotism of that great 
Democratic Senator. But its adoption was 
made possible only through the efforts of 
one of the greatest Republicans of our time 
or of any time—Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
whose wisdom found the way to reconcile 
civilian control of atomic energy with the 
legitimate needs of our Armed Forces for 
participation in the making of atomic policy. 

All the framers of the Atomic Energy Act— 
and the list would not be complete without 
the name of Senator BOURKE HICKENLOopER, 
my distinguished colleague on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—were resolved 
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that atomic energy must at all costs be kept 
outside the arena of partisan politics. The 
atomic energy law, in fact, was y 
drafter with this in mind. It provided for 
creating a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, to represent the Congress 
and the American people in checking on the 
health and vitality of our national atomic 
enterprise. It was stipulated that, of the 
9 Senators and 9 Representatives who should 
sit on this joint committee, not more than 
5 members from each House of the Congress 
should be members of the majority party. 
Had legislative tradition made it possible, I 
fancy that the framers of the Atomic Energy 
Act would have provided for a committee in 
which the balance of political forces was 
exactly even. „ 

The record of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, since first it met in 1946, 
answers those who charge that great issues 
concerning the welfare and peace and pros- 
perity of our people cannot be removed from 
the realms of passion and prejudice. If the 
affairs of nations could be treated with the 
same sincerity of purpose, and the same 
submerging of selfish political and sectional 
interests, that we have enjoyed among the 
Republicans and Democrats who make up 
the joint committee, then world peace and 
brotherhood might well be something which 
could be brought about in our generation. 

Do those of us who sit on the joint com- 
mitttee have honest differences of opinion 
concerning the nature of wise public policy 
in atomic energy? Of course we do. Do we 
often engage in cordial but determined de- 
bate? Of course we do. Are we sometimes 
long in coming to agreement on some par- 
ticular question? Of course we are. Sit 
18 Congressmen, each with earnestly held 
convictions, down in one room, add to this 
that no man can pretend to a monopoly of 
wisdom when grappling with the enormously 
complicated issues of atomic energy, and you 
would not expect to find F complete identity 
of viewpoint on all issues. 

But do our differences proceed along party 
lines? Most emphatically not. When Presi- 
dent Truman bore the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the well-being of our atomic proj- 
ect, the Democratic members of the joint 
committee were no less zealous than their 
Republican colleagues in pointing out short- 
comings in the project. And today, when 
President Eisenhower must be held ulti- 
mately accountable for our atomic progress, 
we joint committee Republicans make our 
convictions known wherever our atomic pro- 
gram is not moving forward as efficlently and 
as rapidly as it might. Although it may 
make no sense whatsoever to the cynics, this 
long and growing tradition of atomic non- 
partisanship makes great sense for our 
country. 

Let me cite one case—and there have been 
{innumerable such cases—of nonpartisanship 
in action. In the summer of 1952, the Dem- 
ocratic executive branch submitted to the 
Democratic Congress a budget for a $3 bil- 
lion atomic plant expansion program. All 
of us on the joint committee were fearful of 
the strides the Soviets were making in atomic 
research and production—and I may say that 
our fears were subsequently confirmed by 
the Soviet hydrogen test of last fall. All of 
us, Republican and Democrat alike, therefore 
deemed it simple prudence that the pro- 
posed expansion program be approved, and 
then pushed to completion as quickly as 
possible. 

Certain Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, properly concerned with economy 
but possessing less than a full understanding 
of atomic energy. proposed a series of re- 
strictive riders to the appropriations bill. 
These amendments would have seriously de- 
layed or possibly even crippled the expansion 
program. The supporters of these restrictive 
riders were drawn from the ranks of both 
parties. Confronted with this threat to the 
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atomic program, the members of the joint 
committee moved promptly, vigorously: a 
unanimously to protect it. The issue aad 
to a head in the waning hours of the ut 
Congress. The late chairman of the on 
committee, Senator McMahon, was then |. 
his death bed. He sent a message tO a 
Senate, expressing his vehement oppositi 
to the restrictive riders. In a dramatic 
night debate, his Republican predecessor 
chairman, Senator Bourke ear 
argued against the crippling amendments he 
the floor of the Senate. The view of 5 
joint committee members finally prevail 
and the expansion program was saved. 
Thanks to this, the time is now measu! a 
ably closer when our Nation can place 2257 
mary reliance for defensive and retalia 
striking power upon nuclear weapons- or 
not suppose for one instant that atomic © 
hydrogen weapons will ever replace con ote 
tional armaments completely—they will E 
Do not imagine either that nuclear firep? as 
even though it is hundreds and tho yes: 
of times cheaper than ordinary explos! in 
will permit miraculous overnight slashes =, 
defense spending—it will not. Yet con (at 
tration on nuclear weapons will win us gil 
greater military security with lower over), 
defense budgets than would otherwise the 
necessary. This is the real meaning of 
so-called new look in our military struc at 
The fact that atomic energy 1s DOW ry 
the very heart of all our plans for mill jal 
preparedness and our hopes for matee 
well-being should be reflected within ing 
National Security Council, the final cle’) 
house for the most important issues ns 
tional policy. Outside of the Presiden ye 
own office, the NSC is the highest polit, 
making body in the executive branch Of ee 
Government. On it sit the President, 
President, the Secretaries of State A Op- 
tense, the Administrator of the Foreign Cf 
erations Administration, and the Director ty 
Defense Mobilization. The National Secu! 
Council was established in 1947 to icy 
the individual, oftentimes conflicting, PO its 
recommendations of the major departme? y- 
of our Government into comprehensive tne 
tional policies—policies which merge ta- 
requirements of diplomacy, economic uni- 
bility, and military preparedness into Uthe 
ned programs best designed to promote 
security and welfare of our country. nue 
President Eisenhower, in keeping with. 
campaign pledges, has brought new impor 
tance to the deliberations of the NSC. Map- 
ever, this administration has wisely es the 
lished the sound custom of inviting Jon 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis 
to attend National Security Council mper- 
ings. This is most appropriate, for no Fine 
son can better advise the President ane, (oy 
NSC on the critical matters of atomic po 
than the Chairman of the Atomic Ene to 
Commission, 80 President Eisenhower 18 10 
be warmly commended for taking step ce 
make sure that the counsel and guidiair- 
of the Atomic Energy Commission top 
man is available at first hand to the 
officials of our Government. ven 
The time has arrived for us to £9 ©" 4s 
further. I believe that atomic enerey siy 
far too crucial to this era, far too int - 
entwined with the very essentials of our 
tary planning, our foreign policy, 5 of 
national welfare to permit the Chair™ t on 
the Atomic Energy Commission to inv! 
the National Security Council only PY ould 
tation of the President. I believe he rro¥ 1 
be there by act of Congress, Tomo e 
am therefore introducing legislation lo 
signed to reflect the proper role of u pol 
energy in national welfare and security ty 
icy. I will ask that the National Berair? 
Act of 1947 be amended to make the ion * 
man of the Atomic Energy Commiss ine 
full-fledged and permanent member auch 
National Security Council, to serve, sent? 
no matter which party has the Presid 
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is, I think, a foreshadowing of the 
in the fact that atomic energy 
Ridden n than a score of years ago was 
bitie in obscure laboratories of univer- 
our N now demands a central role in 
ergy, w Onal policy discussions. Atomic en- 
inexirics ne? We like it or not, has become 
and col ly woven into our daily individual 
tom o €ctive lives. We must simply accus- 
have ee to living with it, just as we 
fon, th other facets of modern civiliza- 
our hone atom will always either hang over 
T hope bu Uke the Sword of Damocles or, as 
Wants ln be the case, fill all our material 
- The Uke the lamp of Aladdin. 
associa es that Abraham Lincoln and his 
Unques faced almost 100 years ago were 
h tionably momentous, They were, 
Upon „ Strictly national in character. 
determining ae the responsibility of 
conc whether or not our Nation, as 
Pat oed and dedicated by the Founding 
Were sig Was to endure. Of course, there 
de tssues—issues of considerable mo- 
Sectional in as the clash of economic and 
Betic, in interests; a forward-looking, ener- 
Cultures arial North versus an easygoing, 
Moral agricultural South. The high 
is in backdrop also was there, as it always 
Whethe . Struggle, centered in slavery, 
er our Nation could long exist half- 
Todas half-free. 
With se we, and the free nations associated 
United Phy the NATO Organization and the 
that epe lous, face much the same Issues 
civil 2 Country which has experienced 
Blobar ar has faced. But today they are 
issues which cross all frontiers, and 
to be on which no government can afford 
leg tonal The battleground is not lim- 
the 8 or 1 continent. It covers 
tos The combatants are not con- 
Sphere de peoples of 1 nation or 1 hemi- 
tions 3 They are the freedom-loving na- 
the means? the supporters of the men in 
The Pein and their enslaved satellites, 
vivaj Stakes today concern the sur- 
and advancement of human dignity 
e rights of man, won through cen- 
Patient and unremitting struggle. 
ee ls the Communist credo that 
the slata oe is the property or slave of 
high m rather than its master. And the 
Versus dal backdrop today is a God-fearing 
Or & godless world. 


and Prophetic words he voiced, simply 
peta his views when he said: 
dutside Strongest bond of human sympathy, 
be 8 that of the family relation, should 
nations Uniting all working people, of all 
mould pen’, tongues and kindreds. Nor 
the own lead to a war on property, or 
Ot labor = Of Property. Property is the fruit 
tive ar! Property is desirable; it is a posi- 


be rich an the world. That some should 
and h Ows that others may become rich, 


ay is just encouragement to indus- 
hOuseless eT Prise. Let not him who is 
but let N down the house of another, 
for ny m work diligently and build one 
his own lf, thus by example. assuring that 
buit» Shall be safe from violence when 
en ls a wise maxim, full of lessons for 
“anti” we nes that we must be more than 
d Shot Must also support positive correc- 

Fot evils that exist. It teaches the 
man, the incentive of private prop- 

the community of interest that 
men who work hard and long 
today to It teaches that it isn't enough 
nism, e, rors down the house of commu- 
te build and strengthen the 

that it ovr, make our way of life so fine; 
communism enough to stop with opposing 
Out at home, we must actively root 
evils that give rise to it; that it 


a 


erty, 
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isn't enough to talk of atomic and hydro- 
gen retaliation, we must devote our hearts 
to preventing the occasion for war; and that 
it isn’t enough that the atom has served 
as a soldier; we must harness it to peaceful 
uses. 

It is for us to choose whether the path 
ahead takes us to the inconceivable horror 
of world conflict and ultimate annihilation 
or to a bright new world of opportunity and 
promise. Republicans and Democrats alike 
we face the future confident that under God 
we shall choose wisely that man may endure. 


A Tribute to Shreveport, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I submit an edi- 
torial from the Shreveport. (La.) Jour- 
nal, issue of January 18, 1954: 

SHREVEPORT: ALL AMERICA, 1953 

Nationwide praise is being heaped upon 
Shreveport as a result of its having been 
chosen as one of the 11 “All America 
cities” of 1953. Residents of all sections 
of the United States, its possessions and 
many foreign areas will have their atten- 
tion directed to Shreveport next week 
through Look magazine which, with the 
National Municipal League, is a cosponsor of 
the All America awards. 

It is significant that the annual awards 
are made on a citizenship basis—in recog- 
nition of noteworthy citizen action directed 
toward improvement in government, schools, 
housing, welfare, and other important areas 
of civic activity. In each case, the action 
must stem from the citizens, themselves, not 
from government officials. 

Im announcing the awards Saturday the 
cosponsors cited Shreveport’s Council of 
Social Agencies and the work of more than 
1,000 white and Negro citizens in conducting 
an all-inclusive, 3-year survey of the city’s 
Negro community. The city and local civic 
groups were praised for taking action, once 
the facts were known, to improve housing, 
schooling, and hospital facilities for the city's 
Negro population. Shreveport’s example of 
interracial cooperation for the welfare of its 
Negro citizens, the cosponsors said, is caus- 
ing other southern cities to launch similar 
projects, 

Communities which are sharing the spot- 
light with Shreveport as a result of citizen 
projects are Canton, Ohio; Daytona Beach, 
Fla. De Soto, Mo.; Flint. Mich.; Park Forest 
Rich Township High School District, in 
Petersburg, Va.; Port Angeles, Wash.; Rich- 
mond, Calif.; Scranton, Pa.: and Peoria, Il. 

Look magazine and the National Municipal 
League deserve highest praise for their recog- 
nition of the individual communities of our 
Nation. Nothing so heightens civic pride in 
an accomplishment as does expressed appre- 
ciation for it a higher level. The All Amer- 
ica City awards provide incentive for great 
steps of progress in every community of the 
Nation. 

So vast was the Shreveport undertaking 
and so great was the number who partici- 
pated in it that it would be difficult to single 
out individuals for praise in completing it. 
The nomination of Shreveport for the honor 
was made by the chamber of commerce after 
being prepared by representatives of the city 
government, the Council of Social Agencies, 
and Shreveport magazine. 
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Frank Hemenway, Jr., chairman of the 
Joint Committee for the Survey of Shreve- 
port’s Negro Community; William A. Peavy, 
his cochairman; and Ralph Henderson of the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce did a mas- 
terful job in presenting the city's case to a 
panel of judges at the National Conference 
on Government in Richmond, Va., in De- 
cember, 

There is no way to give a complete evalua- 
tion of the many benefits which should 
accrue to Shreveport as a result of the honor 
which its citizens have won. 

Good citizenship always pays off. In 
Shreveport's case, the dividends are more 
than handsome. 


The President Sets Us Right on Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
I have criticized the President on occa- 
sion—especially on his farm program— 
in the spirit of fairness I have on many 
occasions given him full credit for what 
he has done and said. 

His latest statement in regard to send- 
ing troops to Indochina will be applauded 
by most Americans. He stated, “I can- 
not conceive of a greater tragedy than 
for the United States to become involved 
in a war in Indochina or anywhere else.” 

That is what the people of the United 
States have been waiting to hear. That 
is what will mark this administration 
as differing from the past administra- 
tion. This policy, if pursued, will have 
the overwhelming approval of the voters 
of the United States, 

If this administration can think this 
policy through and eliminate some of the 
billions we are spending on other peo- 
ple’s troubles that will be another mile- 
stone in preserving this country. 

I believe in self-defense, but I have 
been fearful that we were spending so 
much of our wealth and the lives of 
our men in rummaging around the world 
to stop every backyard cat fight, that in 
the end we shall not be able to defend 
ourselves, After all, if it ever comes to 
the point of fighting for the preservation 
of the United States, I know of no coun- 
try that would come to our rescue. If 
they so desired, many countries would 
be unable to aid us, and many of the 
nations that have been living off us will 
not be inclined to help us. 

We have made few friends by our 
excursion in spending billions, scattering 
it throughout the world, and on the con- 
trary, we have made enemies. Our wild 
expenditure of money has caused the 
people of many countries to feel that our 
purpose is conquest, when that is, and 
always has been, contrary to the intent 
of the United States. Therefore, this 
country should be strong, and remain 
strong. Our natural resources, the 
greatest in the world, should be pre- 
served; our Armed Forces should remain 
strong, and the people of the United - 
States relieved from this extra, arduous, 
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and in most cases, useless expense. We 
cannot afford to lose thousands of our 
best men, 

The fear that Russia is about to pounce 
upon us from the air is a war scare 
invented by Russia to keep us spending, 
just like we have been doing. We need 
not fear Russia, as no country on earth 
like the dictatorship now existing in that 
country, can ever hope to have the sup- 
port of her people. Less than 5 percent 
of the Russian population participate in 
their government. This 5 percent rules 
the other 95 percent. The conditions 
existing in Russia today, if continued, 
will never make the Russians a united 
force in any war. In this country it 
takes a majority of the voters to bring 
into being any administration; and if war 
comes it will not be fought by a majority 
of the people of the United States, but 
by all of them. This powerful country, 
with that kind of support, should aban- 
don this war scare, and pursue its reg- 
ular way. Kipling had this pretty well 
thought out when he said: 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtu 


e, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 


you; 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours imthe earth and everything that’s in it, 
And which is more—you'll be a man, my 
son! 


Mr. Speaker, the efforts of the one- 
worlders in the United Nations to build a 
world government is a dangerous move. 
These advocates readily concede that the 
United States must give up some of its 
sovereignty in order to form this organi- 
zation, but this country cannot afford, 
ever, to give up any of its sovereignty, as 
it is the only government on earth that 
is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. The idea 
of having treaties of the United Nations 
attempting to hamstring our Constitu- 
tion is an example of this “giving up 
some of our sovereignty.” 

My advice to the American people is to 
keep our defenses strong; preserve our 
form of government as it is, and then 
defend it against any power or combina- 
tion of powers in the universe. Do not 
rely on others to come to our aid, but 
rely upon ourselves, and ourselves alone, 
to preserve the greatest government yet 
to appear on the face of the globe, 


\ 


Minneapolis Faces Unemployment Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a telegram from the Honorable 
Eric G. Hoyer, mayor of the city of Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 
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The telegram is as follows: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 9, 1954. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Understand that 1,900 Federal Cartridge 
Corp. employees in Twin Cities area will be 
laid off February 26, due to reduction in de- 
fense spending. Urge your continued and 
renewed efforts toward continuance of full 
production at arsenal to assure healthy 
skilled labor market in this area, Increased 
layoff at arsenal, Minneapolis-Moline, and 
other industrial plants in Minneapolis now 
contemplated will result in substantial labor 
surplus and cause real economic distress. 
Your support urgently requested. 
Eric G. HOYER, 
Mayor, Minneapolis. 


Are We Individuals or Members of 
Groups? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal of thought being given dur- 
ing these challenging times to individual 
initiative and independent thinking, as 
well as cooperative efforts and group ac- 
tion as the best approach to the problems 
of national interest in sustaining the 
American way of life. We observe var- 
ious editorials on this subject pen-point- 
ing its importance in the public in- 
terest. Mr. Clyde E. Palmer, president 
and publisher of the Texarkana Gazette 
and several other daily papers in our 
State, has written a most interesting 
editorial on this subject, which was car- 
ried in the Texarkana Gazette, Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., under date of January 
24, 1954. Because of the importance of 
the subject to the American people and to 
call this to the attention of the Members 
of Congress, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I include the edito- 
rial as follows: 

George A. Bowie, of the department of 
public relations of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., made a thought-provoking talk to 
the members of the Arkansas Press Assocla- 
tion at thelr semiannual convention last 
week, He stressed the individuality of each 
and every person and what this means in the’ 
American way of life. No two persons have 
the same fingerprints and no two persons 
have the same odor as any hound dog can 
testify. The very essence of Americanism is 
the dignity and freedom of the individual 
and yet too many of us are surrendering our 
individuality to groups, which we may join, 
We are inclined to go along with the leaders 
of our group whether we really agree with 
them or not. We attend conventions and 
engage in activities and frolics which we 
would never dream of doing at home and as 
individuals. 

Our group leaders take it upon themselves 
to speak for the entire group, generally with- 
out any authorization or delegation of au- 
thority and knowing full well that many 
members do not really agree with them, 

This was well demonstrated in Ohio when 
Senator Taft was reelected and union lead- 
ers condemned him and campaigned against 
him, claiming to speak for all members. Yet, 
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when the individual voter went into the 
privacy of the ballot box and voted—he ex- 
pressed his own individual opinion and 
was elected by a substantial majority. 
Group farm leaders, national and regional. 
are voicing their opinions in public and t9 
congressional committees, claiming to rep% 
resent their entire membership, as op 
to 90 percent parity, though there is no 
question In our mind but what many of the 
members if they would speak out, would dis- 
agree with them. Do all farmers believe 
investing millions of dollars and accumulat- 
ing thousands of tons of butter which ™ 
be stored at very high expense, though no 
one knows what reasonable disposition can 
be made of this butter without the Govern- 
ment taking a loss of millions upon mil 7 
of dollars? Is this in the public interest 
Does the individual farmer believe that 
is? Of course, these leaders and the h 
of these organizations feel it is their duty to 
do what they think is best for their member 
ship, but where does the public interest 
into their thinking? Can the dairyman 
expected to find other uses for his milk an 
milk products when he is assured of a 
able selling price by the Government? ted 
Does the entire membership of the Un! 
Mine Workers Union agree that money con- 
tributed from their wages or from the wel 
fare fund they take from the mine owners 
should be used in backing the ILA, t.. 
longshoreman's union which has been 
pelled from the American Federation of D% 
bor for its dishonest practices? 12 
All of this applies to innumerable organ 
gations of one kind or another which rarer 
an authoritative voice in speaking for th® 
entire membership and always for . 
these, their leaders themselves, correctly d. 
not, think is in the best interest of the mem 
bers of that organization or all too 4 
quently what they consider for the best In 
terest of themselves as leaders. in 
Where does the public interest come 5, 
and who is to give thought and considers) 
tion to that if not the individual p 18 
We believe a great majority of individu® S 
want to do or see done that which is for 
best interest of our people as a whole. en 
Should we not return to the days wn 
each man and woman was an individual Wi 
his or her own ideas, own thoughts, and o 
freedom to express ideas and thoughts? nd 
When we do this, our legislators, State 4 
National, will be guided in their action’ Sf 
what they consider for the best interest t, 
the community as a whole, be it local, Sthg 
or National and they will no longer yield 
the demands and the pressures of vor! 
group leaders in an endeavor to P 
them. ent 
Then, we will have a better govern™m® ij 
more respect for law, and a better life for 
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The Rogers of Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker of 
the January 1954 issue of the Scroll. 8. 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity, there 15 of 
cluded an article entitled “The Rogen ga 
Florida,” by Frank S. Wright, Flo 
1926, of the general council. ual 

The article sets forth the unus of 
record of Dwicur L. ROGERS, Meme n- 
Congress, representing the Sixth 4 bis 
gressional District of Florida, an 
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three 


80 
The ns as members of Phi Delta 


I . It is such an unusual record that 
a pa 8 is appropriate to make the article 
that of my remarks. It well illustrates 
ay the boys are “chips off the old block” 
acte Possess the same qualities of char- 

r, integrity, ability, and friendly 
ties that have made their distin- 
ed father such a lovable character. 
e article to which I have referred 

as follows: 


TuE Rocers or FLORIDA 


(By Frank 5, Wright, Florida 1926, of the 
— general council) 
ime the most rabid Florida Alpha folks 
have to admit things don't seem the 
clan these days—none of the Dwight Rogers 
* are around. 
du see, back in 1909 DwicHT ROGERS, a 
Phy oughly astute collegian at Mercer, joined 
Teenie lta Theta, and then early in his pro- 
Laud nal law career, moyed to Florida (Fort 
three ede) and started raising a family— 
sons 


Dwi 59 years later the first of the sons, 
Won t, Jr., went to the University of Florida, 
career und, campus honors, and topped his 
Fiori With election to the presidency of 
da Alpha. 
too n came the middle son, Paul, and he 
became d in a host of honors and also 
thira President of Florida Alpha. The 
scene son, Doyle, then moyed onto the 
leader and he too became an outstanding 
Has and president of Florida Alpha. 
Delta this record been duplicated in Phi 
brott Theta’s 105-year history, where three 
his Phi 1 each in turn, became president of 
Winn Delta chapter. Florida Alpha, ofttime 
€r of the Harvard Trophy, and a chapter 
Tents m. many firsts and notable achieve- 
to ite. Would like to add the Rogers record 
escutcheon of fame if no other chapter 


it. 
. ot the Rogers, in high school, was a 
ra body president or president of the 
Member: Then in college, each was a 
tineti Of Blue Key, at Florida the most dis- 
haq ve campuswide leadership honor. Each 
Was je Class presidency to his record; each 
litle) standing in the organized campus po- 
and 8 Esch earned a bachelor’s degree, 
4 €n followed with a law degree. 
eq ee mounted as the Rogers trail deep- 
Ly la Paul added to the fraternity and fam- 
Ble urels with a brilliant debate and foren- 
T, x Mlevement. winning the national 
A. debate title, and the national ex- 
Utica: eous speaking championship. Po- 
astute Y. he was recognied as one of the most 
ty Campus leaders in the university's 
dent history. 
ot h. with a record two brothers ahead 
Dhu im had compiled, the younger Doyle 
— ea in, and what a pace that good Phi 
hon, er set. He seemingly matched every 
Pileg , that either brother had made, and 
on additional ones. His organizational 
hc. nip; publications activities, political 
ot 6 and the like read like the record 
Pa college men—not just 1, 
elan ther and three sons—the Dwight Rogers 
tie, make up a quartet of great personali- 
Dwie “at citizens and great Phi Delts. 
dale t. Jr., is practicing law in Fort Lauder- 
Nach Paul is a barrister in West Palm Beach. 
the has attained eminent civic stature in 
entry ort time out of college. Doyle's civic 
the is slightly delayed due to a hitch in 
Reserves with Uncle Sam, in Virginia. 
or Wiser, Sr., of course, continues to be one 
Wasp © Nations foremost Congressmen in 
ang ngton. Perhaps the proudest mother 
tharmin anywhere is Florence Rogers, 
Of the & wife of Dwicut, Sa., and mother 
Ye three wonderful sons, 
dent Florida Alpha is rolling along to even 
tty; er eights it seems, but at that, it’s 
Rot the same without a Rogers around, 
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And, while I am on the subject of the 
Rogers family, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to record my high regard for our 
colleague, DwicHt L. Rocns, who has 
represented the Sixth Congressional 
District of Florida so faithfully and well 
for five terms. The satisfactory charac- 
ter of his service is evidenced by the fact 
that he has no Republican opposition to 
his reelection. ` 

His long-time record of public serv- 
ice both in Congress and in the Florida 
State Legislature is marked by progres- 
sive and forward legislation sponsored by 
him. He is the author of the Florida 
homestead law and the Federal termi- 
nal-leave pay bill for veterans. He in- 
troduced and led the fight in the House 
for the passage of the south Florida 
control bill. 

He obtains the views and thinking of 
his constituents through an annual 
questionnaire submitted through the 
newspapers of the district. 

During the first week of the present 
session of Congress he introduced in the 
House a joint resolution calling for a 
constitutional amendment granting the 
right to vote to 18-year-olds. Now 
pending is his bill requiring a record 
vote—yea or nay—on all appropriations. 
Representative Rocers devotes his full 
time to his congressional duties. 

His achievements have been of a high 
order and reflect great credit on him 
and the people of his congressional dis- 
trict. His service has been honorable 
and able and justifies the confidence 
that has been placed in him. 


Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 145th anniversary of the birth 
of one of the most illustrious Members 
this body has ever known—Abraham 
Lincoln. It is, therefore, most appropri- 
ate that we recall the life and character 
of this great American. This day calls, 
too, for a reflection of America as a na- 
tion. It calls for a return to the belief of 
our forefathers and their fervent faith 
in Almighty God. We must rededicate 
ourselves in order to find new strength 
to complete the tasks confronting us. 

Last Monday I introduced in the House 
of Representatives House Joint Resolu- 
tion 371, to amend the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag by adding the words 
“under God” following the word “indi- 
visible,” making the pertinent phrase 
“one nation indivisible under God.” 

Our forefathers recognized the inher- 
ent truth that any government of and by 
the people must look to God for divine 
leadership in order to protect itself 
against tyranny and despotism. In the 
year 1620, when the first Constitution for 
the complete self-government of the peo- 
ple under its jurisdiction was devised in 
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America, the Mayflower compact, in its 
opening sentence, declared: “In the 
name of God. Amen.” This was open 
recognition of the need for the official 
conjunction of the laws of God with the 
Constitution and laws of the land. 

On July 4, 1776, our freedom-loving 
forebears composed one of the world’s 
great political masterpieces—the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It said, in part: 

When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and nature’s God entitle them, a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


The same document speaks of men 
being “endowed by their Creator” with 
unalienable rights and appeals to the 
“Supreme Judge of the World” that this 
Nation be free. A 

Later, at Gettysburg. on November 19, 
1863, Abraham Lincoln in a 2-minute 
dedication speech said: 

That we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain, that this Nation 
under God shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Throughout our history, the state- 
ments of our great men have been replete 
with references to God. Our Presidents 
have never failed to recognize man's sub- 
servience to his Master as the only form 
of servitude which assures life, liberty, 
and happiness. 

It was William Penn who said: : 

Those people who are not governd by God 
will be ruled by tyrants. 


Four years before the Declaration of 
Independence, we find George Mason 
arguing to the General Court of Virginia 
that— 

All acts of legislature apparently contrary 
to natural right and justice are, in our laws, 
and must be in the nature of things consid- 
ered as void. The laws of nature are the 
laws of God, whose authority can be super- 
seded by no power on earth. 


It was during the Presidency of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that Congress passed an 
act on April 22, 1864, directing that the 
inscription “In God We Trust” be placed 
on our coins. This avowal of faith has 
been imprinted on billions and billions 
of coins during the last 90 years. 

Records show that under date of No- 
vember 20, 1861, the then Secretary of 
the Treasury addressed a letter to the 
Director of the Mint, stating, in part: 

No nation can be strong except in the 
strength of God or safe except in His defense. 
The trust of our people in God should be 
declared on our national coins. 


If this recommendation had been fol- 
lower in a material symbol such as our 
coins, should not the same idea be infi- 
nitely more appropriate in relation to the 
pledge of allegiance to our flag and coun- 
try? The Pledge of Allegiance is not a 
confession of faith. It is an affirmation 
of loyalty to a nation symbolized by its 
flag. 

The tough moral fiber which has 
characterized this Nation's growth to a 
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position of world preeminence must not 
deteriorate. It was fed on the belief 
that our destiny was bound to the will 
of God. It cannot survive unless this 
spiritual fuel is maintained. 

Last Sunday, the President of the 
United States and his family occupied 
the pew where Abraham Lincoln wor- 
shipped. The pastor, the Reverend 
George M. Docherty, suggested the 
change in our Pledge of Allegiance that 
I have offered. 

Dr. Docherty delivered a wise sermon. 
He said that as a native of Scotland 
come to these shores he could appreciate 
the pledge as something more than a 
hollow verse taught to children for 
memory. I would like to quote from his 
words. He said: 

I could sit down and brood upon it, going 
over each word slowly in my mind. And 1 
came to a strange conclusion. There was 
something missing in the pledge, and that 
which was missing was the characteristic 
and definitive factor in the American way of 
life. Indeed apart from the mention of the 
phrase, the United States of America, it 
could be the pledge of any republic. In 
fact, I could hear little Muscovites repeat a 
similar pledge to their hammer and sickle 
flag in Moscow with equal solemnity. Rus- 
sia is also a Republic that claims to have 
overthrown the tyranny of kingship. Rus- 
sia also claims to be indivisible. 


Mr. Speaker, I think Mr. Docherty hit 
the nail squarely on the head, One of 
the most fundamental differences be- 
tween us and the Communists is our 
belief in God. Communism rejects God. 
The spiritual bankruptcy of the Com- 
munists can be the very weapon we need 
to triumph in the struggle for men’s 
minds. I say it can be, for the effective 
use of this weapon presupposes a firm 
code of spiritual and moral values. We 
take pride in the new look we have 
given our powerful military machine. I 
believe we need a new look just as 
urgently in our spiritual armor, and I 
am recommending one means of achiev- 
ing it. 

After attending church services last 
Sunday, President Eisenhower partici- 
pated with churchmen of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths in an Ameri- 
can Legion radio and television program 
that was part of that organization’s 
back to God movement. The Presi- 
dent said that this country needs now, 
as it ever has needed, “positive acts of 
renewed recognition that faith is our 
surest strength, our greatest resource.” 
The President went on to say: 

Whatever our individual church, whatever 
our personal creed, our common faith in 
God is a common bond among us. In our 
fundamental falth, we are all one. Together 
we thank the power that has made and pre- 
served us as a nation. By the millions, we 
speak prayers, we sing hymns—and no mat- 
ter what their words may be, their spirit is 
the same—in God is our trust. 


On this same program, Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, one of our most eminent 
Protestant clergymen, declared: 

Our country will remain strong only as we 
remain religious. 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, a leading pre- 
late of the Roman Catholic Church, said: 


If we are to keep our rights and Uberties. 
then we must also keep our God. 
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And, finally, Rabbi Norman Salit, one 
of the Nation’s outstanding Jewish lead- 
ers, stated: 

If we can teach our children to live by the 
concepts of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, we can redeem them 
from moral failure, 


I would like to take but a minute to 
answer beforehand the two principal ar- 
guments I anticipate in opposition to my 
amendment. 

The first concerns the relationship of 
church and state. The phrase “under 
God” is all inclusive for all religions and 
has no reference whatever to the estab- 
lishment of a state church. The first 
amendment of our Constitution prohibits 
Congress from passing laws respecting 
the establishment of a religion. One can 
pledge one's allegiance to a flag symbol- 
izing a state founded upon a belief in 
God and, at the same time, accept the 
doctrine of a separate church and state. 
A distinction exists between the church 
as an institution and a belief in the sov- 
ereignty of God. The argument that 
this amendment might be a breach of 
the separation principle cannot be 
material. 

Secondly, the argument may be made 
that the proposed amendment violates 
the right of a person to disbelieve in God, 
a fundamental of a free democracy. 
However, there is a vast difference in 
making a positive affirmation on the 
existence of God in whom one does not 
believe, and on the other hand making a 
pledge of allegiance and loyalty to the 
flag of a country which in its underlying 
3 recognizes the existence of 


I cannot accept either of these conten- 
tions as valid, if indeed they are at all. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that the joint res- 
olution I have introduced will place a 
new meaning on all the truths which 
this Nation holds so dear, enabling us to 
regain our reverence for God in this 20th 
century America, and making it possible 
for us to rediscover our own value and 
the solid basis upon which it rests. Then 
we, too, can say with Lincoln—"this Na- 
tion under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom,” 


Ambitions of Students in California 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of unanimous consent hertofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to herewith 
present for the information and guid- 
ance of your own distinguished self and 
all the Members of this Congress the 
text of important information which 
was included in a splendid publication 
entitled “Your Community College Re- 
ports,” of Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Being frequently asked by distin- 
guished Members of this great legislative 
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body as to what may be the known oF 
expressed ambitions of students in Cali- 
fornia colleges, including any college in 
the great 23d district which I have the 
honor of representing, this my eighth 
year in Congress. 

I am pleased to present the text which 
was furnished me as aforesaid, under 
date of June 1953. In this connection, 
I will state that there is no doubt but 
that the record in the field of educa- 
tional facilities, progress, and resul 
clearly proves that said Compton College 
in said great 23d Congressional District 
is one of the outstanding colleges in our 
great Nation in the realm of public edu- 
cation such as we have in my native 
State of California. 

The article follows: 

A study was recently made by Mrs, Lucile 
Douglass, dean of guidance at your aom 
munity college, regarding the number 
students attending Compton, their fields 
study, and other pertinent facts r 
them, 

The study is based on the enrollment of 
November 1952, and March 1953. 


1, 


Second-semester enrollment is nearly l- 
ways lower than the first semester. The of 
ures above do not include the number 1 
students who drop out of school or men 56 
dents who are either drafted or enlist in 
Armed Forces, ton 

Breakdown of age groups on the Comp 
campus is as follows: Students under 20 Je. 158 
of age make up 61 percent of the total © 
roliment, The 20 to 30 age group: 28 


e 
cent. The 30-40 age group: 6 percent. TD 


40-50 age group: 3 percent. And the over 
50 age group: 2 percent. 

What professions or trades are comptte 
students studying for now? Here 18 
breakdown: 210 
p ENE ENN - 340 
Wenn 8 175 
Engineering 173 
Wan sine nae 107 
Professional (chemist, architect, eto.) - 62 
Biological sciences 68 
W a — 35 
Dunn 1im 29 
Medicine e e ah —— ecient 31 

wW. Pb A E a d 
Aae N E E E SE S N E S 3 
„„ é... — 16 
Homemaking-.-~.....-.-...-..------ 32 
General vocational 293 
Miscellaneous and undecided 

Lincoln ' 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, “Dice 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Q 
con include the following poem, Lin- 
» Written by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett: 
Immortal LINCOLN 
symbol of our liberty 
Taa Unity, more near today and dear, 
Who 22 indecision, you to us appear, 
For we ce Your problems with uncertainty! 
Par great tront ah unknown rivalry 
Ang in another hemisphere; 
Their ine greater dangers must, too, fear 
l Hes and barbarous brutality. 
ear 


Or and indecision were no part 
Thou last; nor must they us dismay, 
tasks not of our choosing seem too 


At Breat 

For ern tor. our democracy to chart 

You DA es that would be free in the way 
‘nied for our own freedom-loving 


k. R. 1530, To Make Tax-Free the Gain 
on the Sale of a Personal Residence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
N Tar HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Uary ` RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
ee I introduced in the House the 
ot the Biy 7530) to amend section 112 (n) 
that ganternal Revenue Code to provide 
the tanm from the sale or exchange of 
Whether Wer s home will not be taxed 
other or not he replaces it with an- 
This idence, 
uation bill is intended to correct a sit- 
financia ch now places an unjustifiable 
fathers burden on the mothers and 
buying of our population. The home- 
families experience of most American 
The usually follows this pattern. 
abartma o ung married couple rents an 
along X Then, as children come 
Purchase they need more space, they 
Moye ce a Small home. As the children 
More 11 to high school and college age, 
family Vable space is required and the 
This 1 Moves again to a larger home. 
The the general pattern. 
folds ee panorama of family life un- 
the , thin these walls. This home is 
tions ene of birthday parties, gradua- 
these COUrtships, weddings, and when 
home Rene are but memories, the old 
family as served its purpose for this 
Nw: 
lifelong be Parents have completed the 
they d of rearing the family and 
Moye to to take a smaller home or 
the ful an apartment, Then it is that 
of the Mares of the present unjust state 
With a W is felt. Uncle Sam steps in 
profit rehopping tax bill on the total 
residen zed from the sale of the former 
ces, 


affords to de treatment the Government 
their 1 Parents who, in the rearing of 
dously es, have played a tremen- 
ang the portant part in the progress 
a time economy of the Nation, and at 
Comes 105 their lives which inevitably 
retire to most of us, when they want to 
to enjoy & Smaller home or apartment 
rest, °Y their just reward of peace and 
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Such a state of the law penalizes these 
parents for the fulfillment of their family 
obligations; in effect that law punishes 
them after they have sent forth from the 
old home the families of the future, the 
bedrock strength of America, 

This situation demands correction, and 
I hope the principles of my bill will be 
eert by the Ways and Means Cori- 
m s, 


Can We Afford To Prepare for Every 
Conceivable Kind of War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the risk 
and danger which the American people 
are voluntarily expected to assume as a 
result of the new look defense policy are 
implicit in a statement by Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Roger M. Kyes, He said 
last November 12 that— 

We must reassess our strategic planning 
and logistics in the light of technological 
advances, and have the courage to discard 
the outmoded procedures and weapons which 
will no longer serve more than tradition, 

We can no longer afford to prepare for every 
conceivable kind of war. * * * We can no 
longer afford the luxury of the status quo in 
strategic planning, 


Iam impressed with the sentence: “We 
can no longer afford to prepare for every 
conceivable kind of war.“ 

I submit that here is the very core of 
the weakness of the new look defense 
policy. 

Our Nation’s safety must rest on de- 
fense plans which will prepare us for 
every conceivable kind of war. 

History provides innumerable exam- 
ples where nations have failed to pre- 
pare for every conceivable kind of war. 
Twelve years ago France prepared to 
fight a defensive war in the Maginot 
Line and was not prepared for the kind 
of air war and the war of armor and 
movement brought to it by Germany, 
In our own Nation's Revolution, England 
was well prepared to fight a naval batile 
and an orderly encounter between highly 
disciplined and well-trained soldiers but 
was not prepared to meet the kind of 
war the “rag tail, bob tail” Revolutionary 
Army had learned from its experience in 
Indian warfare. Today, France is ade- 
quately equipped to deal with a sizable 
military force on ordinary terrain, utiliz- 
ing conventional air power, armor, and 
mobile troops, but it is hopelessly bogged 
down in the kind of war it is fighting in 
the jungles and rice fields of Indochina, 
It is too much to ask of the enemy that 
he satisfy the Defense Department’s own 
concept of defense and fight the kind of 
war for which his adversary is conceiv- 
ably prepared. 

The administration has committed it- 
self to a calculated risk which it chooses 
to call its “new look” defense policy. In 
essence, the administration defense pol- 
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icy springs from political and budgetary 
considerations. Imprudent as it may 
have been, in 1952, the Republican office- 
seekers promised the American people a 
balanced budget. A balanced defense 
effort now becomes subordinate to the 
political implication of an empty cam- 
paign promise. 

The administration has sent to Con- 
gress a budget in which 73 percent of 
the cuts are in national-security items. 
The Army, and to a lesser degree the 
Navy, bear the brunt of these cuts. The 
following are some of the effects of the 
military cut: 

Army expenditures cut $4 billion—28 
percent—from $14.2 billion to $10.2 
billion, 

Navy expenditures cut $800 million—7 
percent—from $11.3 billion to $10.5 
billion. 

Army divisions cut from 20 to 17 divi- 
sions by June 1955. 

Total military manpower cut from 3.4 
million now, to 3 million June 1955. 

Army manpower cut from 1.5 million 
now to 1.164 million June 1955. 

Marine manpower cut from 250,000 
now to 215,000 June 1955. 

Navy manpower cut from 770,000 now 
to 688,900 June 1955. 

No new authority for Army procure- 
ment and production is being asked for. 

Seven Navy combat ships to be put in 
mothballs—including 1 battleship and 
1 cruiser. 

Along with the budget, the Congress 
receives the suggested bromide: “We 
have an outstanding military expert in 
the White House. Who are we to ques- 
tion his judgment.” 

I cannot, and I hope that the Congress 
as a whole will not, accept this neat 
escape mechanism. 

The Congress must make a searching 
inquiry and the American people must 
know the extent of the calculated risk 
they are expected to accept. 

Political promises of the administra- 
tion and the insatiable desire of the top 
2 percent of the Nation's business and 
industry for more tax cuts should not 
stand between this Nation and prepara- 
tion for every conceivable kind of war. 

The new-look concept of defense may 
be characterized by reliance on fleets of 
long-range bombers carrying atomic and 
hydrogen bombs to the military and 
industrial targets of an enemy nation, 
with minor consideration given to the 
use of ground and naval forces. It must 
be borne in mind that the new Air Force 
budget is a total reversal of last year's 
cutbacks. Last year the administration 
cut the Air Force budget by $5 billion, 
canceled orders for 1,000 planes, and 
cut Air Force goals from 143 wings to 
120 wings. In an about-face, the new 
budget increases the Air Force budget by 
$600 million and raises the Air Force 
goals from 120 wings to 137 wings. The 
result is a loss of 1 year in Air Force 
buildup. Compare this to the statement 
by Presidential Candidate Eisenhower on 
September 25, 1952: 

We need a new administration * * that 
will call a halt to stop-and-start planning; 
an administration that will not demobilize 
and then hurriedly remobilize. 
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Let me make it crystal clear that I 
am not playing off the Air Force against 
surface forces. We must have a strong 
retaliatory Air Force and adequate home- 
Jand defense. In addition, we must haye 
a strong ground force. 

Let me describe two conceivable kinds 
of war we might be forced by the Soviets 
to fight. Needless to say, we will be 
forced to fight the type of war for which 
we are least prepared. Iask you to con- 
sider in the case of each whether the 
new-look defense concept of the admin- 
istration meets these threats. 

AN ALL-OUT GLOBAL CLASH 


The air war is joined. Washington, 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago 
smoulder in ruins. Millions of Ameri- 
cans are dead, wounded, or homeless. 
Our warmaking potential is seriously 
crippled. 

In turn, a dozen of Russia's major 
cities and industrial targets are in rub- 
ble. Both nations convulse and gasp 
from the terrible punishment. 

Russia, no longer able to sustain a 
continued effort from her homeland, 
sends her ground forces in all directions. 

A weak European defense army is 
under assault. 

Yugoslavia and Greece are neutralized 
by Rumania. 

Turkey is fighting to save her own ter- 
ritory. 

Japan cringes before the threat of Red 


Chaos reigns in Korea, Indochina, 
British Malaya. i 

Italy is neutralized internally by Com- 
munists from within. 

France is paralyzed. 

London is in ruins and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is powerless 
to render aid. 

The United States stands in peril of 
Josing its forces in France, its air bases, 
and great quantities of munitions. 

The Russian submarine force harasses 
our shipping around the world. 

As Russia overruns Germany and 
France, the United States is confronted 
with the decision of dropping atom 
bombs on the major cities of its Allies. 

Russia consolidates its gain in Asia, 
France, Germany, Italy, and draws 
strength for its massive land forces 
which are surviving off of the substance 
of conquered countries. 

At this stage, where does our new look 
concept turn the tide? 

What I am saying is simply this: We 
could easily have an atomic standoff 
and lose a war as the result óf the bal- 
ance of power held by Russia in its enor- 
mous land armies. 

Let us consider the other conceivable 
kind of war in relation to the new-look 
concept. 

TWENTY YEARS OF COLD WAR CLASHES AROUND 
THE WORLD, PERPETUATED BY PUPPET REGIMES 

No peace in Korea. We are faced with 
the indefinite necessity to maintain 
troops there or must assume perpetual 
support of South Korean military forces. 

Indochina is lost to France. 

Trouble is revived in Malaya. 

Italy has voted itself a Communist 
form of government. 


ae is gripped by internal paraly- 
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Japan is weak and Communists are 
gaining strength. ` 

Red China has stepped up pressure on 
Formosa and threatens an active mili- 
tary campaign. 

Communist gains are noted in the 
Arab States. 

Communists are active in Africa. 

Europe as a whole is apathetic to the 
threat of communism, and anxious to 
trade with the Reds. 

Asia is all but lost. 

Russia is systematically arming its 
new satellites, 

Where, in the face of this picture, do 
we deliberately initiate an all-out atomic 
war? With what do we intervene to turn 
the tide? Unless we choose to initiate 
atomic war, we fight on the ground and 
in the manner of the enemy's own choos- 
ing. We must be prepared for more Ko- 
reas, and preparation must not be so 
meager that a commitment in the future 
comparable to Korea will leave us with- 
out reserves and incapable of defensive 
retaliation on the ground and on the sea, 
as well as in the air. Congress must rec- 
ognize the necessity for a strong ground 
force and a Navy capable of delivering 
and sustaining it. 


Lincoln and the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HAYS or Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the memory of no other man has had the 
unifying influence for this Nation as that 
of Abraham Lincoln. There are many 
things for the South to recall in tender- 
ness and appreciation but the utterances 
and actions of none arrayed against us 
in 1861-65 compare with those of the 
man who “though the leader against her 
in war can never be justly said to have 
been her enemy.” These were the words 
of J. G. de R. Hamilton, of the University 
of North Carolina, in 1915, and he also 
said of Lincoln: 

With the rest of the united Nation the 
South will not only honor and revere but 
will cherish the name of her son, the first 
American. 


The author probably meant that in 
Lincoln new and historic forces produced 
for the first time a distinctively Amer- 
ican type of statesmanship. Jefferson 
might be regarded as occupying that 
position but if we consider influences 
with roots entirely in the New World, 
the tribute would doubtless be accepted 
without reservation, particularly since 
the South’s great orator, Henry W. 
Grady, made use of the same language 
in his eloquent reference to Lincoln: 

From the union of these (northern and 
southern) colonists, from the straightening 
of their purposes and the crossing of their 
blood, slowly perfecting through a century, 
came he who stands as the first American, 
the first who comprehended within himself 
all the strength and gentleness, all the 
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majesty and grace of this Republic Abra 
bam Lincoln. 


The sources of the South's feeling are 
found in the great human qualities 
Lincoln. When others misunders d 
the South he seemed to know the min 
and purpose of our people. When others 
expected humiliating admissions of error 
which the South could not give he ask 
only that we take our place as restored 
and honored members of the Union. 
Mr. Adams in 1861 he gave instructions 
“not to indulge in expressions of harsh” 
ness or disrespect or even impatience 
concerning the seceding States, theif 
agents, or their people” and further w 
remember that the people of the Sou ` 
“throughout all political misunderstand 
ings and alienations, still are and always 
must be our kindred and countrymen 

These are examples of the kindness 
Lincoln in a period of intense bittern 
and are evidences of his greatness of 50 
and loftiness of character. Surely, 
fiections upon Lincoln’s use of the © 
ment of charity should inspire us to eon 
quer present-day divisiveness and m anal 
together regardless of party or secti 
loyalties. e 

There are other reasons beside e 
charity of Lincoln for the south 
cherishing his memory. Our years of Ae 
flection upon the forces which brout- 
the rupture in 1861 has produced a cleas 
er judgment regarding the impersor 
character of those forces and has the 
phasized the fairness of Lincoln and ing 
soundness of his policies for re: 
the South. Wisdom and fairness, ec? 
well as charity, won the South's aff und 
tion. His sense of fairness often fO 2 
expression in his speeches, as, for 
ample, his message to the Congress “ 
December 1, 1862, dealing with compe? 
sated emancipation: ten 

It le no less true for having been Of, 
said that the people of the South are uc- 
more responsible for the original intro e 
tion ot this proposition (slavery) than 
the people of the North. 


Lincoln and Grant were kind to Lee Sa 
the great ordeal neared its close and to 
South could never forget a kindness 
its most beloved son. ity, 
Lincoln's democracy, his simpli 
his appreciation of the common ™ re- 
these were qualities which found @ the 
sponse in our hearts. In reverencin& iot 
memory of Lincoln we would not det!® s 
from the possessive feeling whic’ js 
rightfully the North's and our put pe 
sufficiently served in recalling tba’ nie 
lived during the first impressiona he 
years under southern skies and the age: 
spoke feelingly of his southern heri Lin“ 
The South does not question that fo 
coln shared our suffering in the War ote! 
his friend, George P. Floyd, the 
keeper at Quincy, II., he said: pave 
I have not suffered by the south. A pes 
y 10 


suffered with the South. Their 

been my pain. Their loss has been ™ 

What they have gained, I have gain 
moving 


This was one of the deep and 

sentiments of his nature and ds in 

accounts for the high place he holi 

the affections of the South. the 
Such a life helps us to pierce nes 

mystery contained in the beautiful ges? 

of St. John: “And the Word 
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and dwelt among us.” Many of us carry 
the impressions gained in boyhood from 
oe who could speak from personal 
Fronerg of the work of this great man. 
Senne their accounts as from the pages of 
1 de ded history we conclude that the 

a of human sympathy and limitless 


ry Will for a little while became flesh 
dwelt among us. 


House Joint Resolution 243, To Amend 
the Pledge of Allegiance To Include the 
hrase “Under God” X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


IN OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
20, gcion of this Congress, on April 
; ni I introduced in the House, Joint 
ale ution 243, to amend the pledge of 
States to the flag of the United 
Tha of America. 
pledge tpesolution would insert in the 
the i the words “under God,” so that 
: Pledge would then read: 
— tee allegiance to the flag of the United 
ch 18 erica and to the Republic for 
divisible stands, one Nation, under God, in- 
With liberty and justice for all. 


Thave been most pleased to note in the 
e a report of the sermon of the Rev- 
York George M. Docherty at the New 
churen venue Presbyterian Church, the 
Shiprenat Which Abraham Lincoln wor- 
Feb The sermon was delivered on 
nh 7 with President and Mrs. 
Std Seated in Lincoln's pew. 
ln in his Gettysburg Address used 
ent, Words “under God” and Dr. Doch- 
Phrase bed the opportunity to urge the 
these be added to the pledge. Without 
a defini: he said, the pledge ignores 
Of lite tive factor in the American way 
Witho and that factor is belief in God. 
the pint that phrase, the pledge could be 
Re edge of any republic. 

Bering g how his children once de- 
of the With strange solemnity the ritual 
Salute to the flag, he added: 
simip ad hear little Muscovites repeat a 


Pledge to their hammer and sickle 
dae with equal solemnity. 


F. 
to be Russia. he pointed out, also claims 
and a republic, indivisible, with justice 
Dp rty. 
Chrigpocherty and I are not of the same 
that p denomination, but I may say 
Tight on tS matter he has hit the nail 
dawn p the head. You may argue from 
economi dusk about differing political, 
fundam c, and social systems, but the 
Able gan otal issue which is the unbridg- 
hist Rub between America and Commu- 
Ussia is a belief in Almighty God. 

Weed 5 the root of atheism stems the evil 
Materia Communism and its branches of 
Unless alem and political dictatorship. 
in the et are willing to affirm our belief 
creatureletence of God and His creator- 
Linsey. relation to man, we drop man 

to the significance of a grain of 
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sand and open the floodgates to tyranny 
and oppression. 

An atheistic American, as Dr. Docherty 
points out, is a contradiction in terms. 

This country was founded on theistic 
beliefs, on belief in the worthwhileness 
of the individual human being which in 
turn depends solely and completely on 
the identity of man as the creature and 
son of God. The fraudulent claims of 
the Communists to the role of champions 
of social, economic, and political reform 
is given the lie by their very own atheist 
materialist concept of life and their de- 
nunciation of religion, the bond between 
God and man, as “the opium of the 
people.” 

As Mr. Docherty so eloquently pointed 
out, the American way of life is more 
than the material total of baseball 
games, hot dogs, Coca-Cola, television, 
deep freezes, and other gadgets. “It is,” 
he said, “a way of life that sees man 
as a sentient being created by God and 
seeking to know His will, whose soul is 
restless till he rests in God.” 

It is, therefore, most proper that in 
our salute to the flag, the patriotic stand- 
ard around which we rally as Americans, 
we state the real meaning of that flag. 
From their earliest childhood our chil- 
dren must know the real meaning of 
America. Children and Americans of all 
ages must know that this is one Nation 
which “under God” means “liberty and 
justice for all.” 
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The Boy Scouts of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, yes; it 
was 44 years ago—February 1910—that 
this great organizatión, the Boy Scouts 
of America, was incorporated. Do not 
think for a moment, though, that that 
was the beginning of scouting. Dan 
Beard and Ernest Thompson Seton and 
many others had groups of boys learn- 
ing scouting here in America long be- 
fore that, and so had Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell and others in Africa and Eng- 
land and Europe. When Baden-Powell 
was asked whence he drew the princi- 
ples for the great international family 
of Scouts, to which we are proud to be- 
long, he listed traditions both worldwide 
and centuries old, such as the code of 
the boy knights of Cuchullain, the an- 
cient Irish hero, the Bushido code of 
Japan, the code of King Arthur’s Round 
Table, traditions of the American In- 
dians, of the Zulus, and of the Pacific 
islanders. Scouting refiects also the 
Athenian and Spartan systems of train- 
ing boys, and Baden-Powell’s own sys- 
tem of training men in the South Afri- 
can constabulary. 

What we celebrate, therefore, is not 
a beginning, but a culmination. Forty- 
four years ago, we drew together into 
one organization, one member of a 
great international brotherhood, all the 
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scattered groups in this country that 
were working with boys in widely varied 
ways. Some groups stressed Indian 
lore, some woodcraft, some the pioneer 
tradition, some the legends of Arthurian 
chivalry, some religion, some athletics. 
It is inspiring to read, in the history of 
the Boy Scouts of America, how, one by 
one, each of these groups gave up its 
separate existence and contributed its 
special interests and qualities to the vast 
whole that is American boy scouting to- 
day. The leader of each such group 
then would take a place among the high 
officers of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and, in helping to lead the organization, 
would contribute his own special knowl- 
edge and abilities. Though Ernest 
Thompson Seton stayed with the Boy 
Scouts of America only until 1913, his 
contributions in planning the program 
were invaluable, and American scouting 
still bears the impress of his personality 
and interests. Daniel Carter Beard, too, 
a leader of long and faithful service, 
seems present in spirit wherever Boy 
Scouts get together. He stands to us 
as the ideal of American boy scouting, 
as Baden-Powell stands as the ideal of 
worldwide boy scouting. Let us never 
fail to honor the enthusiasm and deyo- 
tion of such men as these and Living- 
stone and Boyce and the hundreds of 
others, in large or small positions, who 
joined wholeheartedly in the common 
cause of bringing the ideals of scouting 
to all American boys. 

On such an occasion as this, too, it is 
fitting to recall how early and how en- 
thusiastic was the support of church 
groups. The YMCA entered into the 
formation of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica so thoroughly and wholeheart- 
edly that at first it was difficult to 
make it clear to the public that the Boy 
Scouts were not a sort of branch of 
the YMCA. Catholic and Protestant 
churches and Jewish synagogues have 
taken a leading part in sponsoring Scout 
troups and aiding Scout activities since 
the early days, recognizing the value of 
the Scout ideals of reverence and relig- 
ious tolerance. The Mormon Church has 
promoted Scouting with such vigorous 
enthusiasm that hardly any Mormon boy 
does not go through his period of Scout- 
ing. The churches know that the Boy 
Scouts of America will always hold up 
before the youth of America the two 
ideals, basic to all religion, of service to 
God and service to our fellow man. 

When a boy becomes a Scout, he be- 
gins to develop the best qualities of a 
man. Whether he is a Lone Scout, a 
member of a neighborhood patrol, or a 
member of a troop, he learns to take care 
of himself in all circumstances, to be 
independent and unafraid, to act on his 
own initiative: While he is learning in- 
dependence, he is at the same time learn- 
ing to follow orders and directions ac- 
curately, and to work and play well with 
others. He is learning to work for con- 
crete achievements and public recogni- 
tion, as in the earning of badges and in 
working up the higher degree in Scout- 
ing; but at the same time he is held 
constantly to the high ideal of at least 
one good deed to be done every day, 
without reward, record, or public notice. 
He learns to value his own rewards mord 
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for the recognition they bring to his 
patrol and troop than for any personal 
prestige. He learns, too, one of the most 
yaluable lessons in life, that the real fun 
and joy of living always comes from 
struggling against difficulties, overcom- 
ing fears, and facing dangers, either 
alone or in a team with a few good 
friends. 

Democrats and Republicans, we are all 
together in supporting the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is a nonpolitical organiza- 
tion, always counting among its hon- 
orary presidents and vice presidents the 
President and ex-Presidents of the 
United States, and among its most fer- 
vent supporters many of the most eager 
workers of both parties. So I think I, 
as a loyal Democrat and a good Scout, 
can close my remarks in no more appro- 
priate way than by quoting the words of 
a rock-ribbed Vermont Republican, Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Speaking of the principles 
embodied in the Scout oath and Scout 
law, Coolidge made this simple and mag- 
nificent statement: 

It would be a perfect world if everyone 
exemplified these virtues in daily life, 


Friend of the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. -SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
_ include an editorial from the Detroit 
News concerning the work of our col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan, 
Hon. THADDEUS M. Macwrowicz. As a 
fellow member of the Public Works 
Committee, I can endorse this state- 
ment of the fine work Representative 
Macurowicz did on our committee in 
behalf of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project: 


FRIEND or THE SEAWAY 


Among working friends of the St. Law- 
rence seaway in Congress, it is not too soon 
to nominate Representative THADDEUS M. 
Macwrowicz, of Hamtramck, for a special 
place. So wholehearted has been his attach- 
ment to the project that in the 82d Congress 
he willingly passed up a much-coveted berth 
in the House Judiciary Committee to claim 
a vacancy in Public Works, where the seaway 
bill had languished. 

The move failed to blast the measure 
loose. But this year, when a Senate-ap- 
proved measure reached his committee, 
Macimowicz was ready. He tolled as strenu- 
ously for the seaway—a key item on the 
Eisenhower program—as he had for the 
same legislation under Truman. A change 
in administration had in no wise tempered 
his devotion to the cause, 

Of the 13 Democratic members of the 29- 
man committee, all but one yoted to send 
the bill to the floor and recommend its 
passage. Five Republicans were opposed, 
Thus, without the 13, the vote would have 
gone down as one more futility in a 30-year 
story of failure in committee. 

Whatever the political advantage that may 
accrue to sponsors of a successful seaway 
bill in a political year, it is refreshing to 
know that a true friend of the undertaking 
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can leave this out of consideration long 
enough to labor in committee as he talks 
back home, 


Political Sadism—Is Playing Politics With 
Unemployment Perversion Marked With 
Extreme Cruelty? . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last week much has been said and 
written as to allegedly unfair political 
attacks. Reference has been made fre- 
quently to the use of the words “political 
sadists”. by Assistant to the President 
Sherman Adams. 

Sadism is defined as “perversion 
marked by extreme cruelty.” 

In the issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 10, in an editorial 
on these developments, is the following: 

And some Democrats are already predicting 
7,500,000 unemployed by summer and gloat- 
ing over expected political gains from such a 
disaster. 


For Democrats who behave in this manner 
Sherman Adams’ “political sadists” is not 
too strong a term, 


The excellent reputation of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor should make this 
statement of fact and the conclusion 
carry great weight for any objective 
person. 

Certainly gloating over expected polit- 
ical gains from predicted disastrous un- 
employment is nothing less than a per- 
version of fair and honorable politics and 
any willingness to adopt or follow such 
tactics is extreme cruetly on the part of 
anyone having any responsibility for the 
welfare of his fellow citizens. 

The editorial follows: 

TEMPTATIONS FOR PARTISANS 


The November election campaign has 
opened very early, and very roughly. Un- 
necessary damage to national unity and leg- 
islative business can result unless Americans 
insist that partisans place some limits on 
political warfare. 

At the moment Democrats such as former 
Speaker Rarsurn and Senator SYMINGTON 
are calling on President Eisenhower to curb 
untruthful attacks by his own staff. But 
some of these Democratic charges were 
evoked by Republican complaints that the 
opposition was resorting to a “fear deal", 
spreading gloom and doom about the Na- 
tlon's economic situation. 

The truth is that both parties face great 
temptations to use what Mr. SYMINGTON 
called rat-alley politics; both face also great 
opportunities to keep the campaign on the 
level of decent, responsible party combat. 

The temptations and the opportunities 
arise chiefly in regard to two subjects—com- 
munism and depression. The Republicans 
know that the fatture of the Truman admin- 
istration to act more effectively against Reds 
in Government gives them an advantage. 
The temptation is to carry this further and 
try to equate Democrats with Communists. 

Such things as Governor Dewey's recent 
advice to voters to regard the word “Demo- 
crat” as synonymous with “diplomatic fai- 
ure, military failure, death, and tragedy” has 
really got Democratic backs up. So has the 
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false impression fostered by several admin“ 
istration officials that 2,200 Federal employ“ 
ees have been ousted as subversives. 

The current protests of the Democrats do 
not ask the President to call off Senator Me- 
Canty. Mr. Symincton said Democrat 
would continue to support those parts 
the President’s program which they consid 
ered favorable to the public welfare. 

But he added that it was unfair for Demo 
crats the President needs to get his pr F 
through to be subjected meanwhile to in 
creasingly savage attacks’ by his 
associates. t 15 

The great temptation of the Democrats - 
to play upon fears of a depression. 
lican tenderness on this point is very under” 
standable. When their national chairman; 
Leonard W. Hall, declared the “left wing 
regards “depression as a one-way ticket in 4 
power“ he described an attitude which woul 4 
render unscrupulous politicians willing t 
foster a slump. But the {mplication = 
men like Adlai Stevenson and Senator Dove 
Las have such intention is unwarran a 

However, even where there is only ® at 
cere purpose to insure prompt action ars 
prevent a depression it is easy to stir up fe È 
which themselves retard business activit. 
And some Democrats are already predict = 
7,500,000. unemployed by summer and g'on 
ing over expected political gains from 5 
a disaster. er 

For Democrats who behave in this map? 
Sherman Adams “political sadists“ is not 
strong a term. to 
But Republicans cannot fairly object ig 
calm, factual discusston of the Nation. 
economic condition. Indeed, the Preside? 
economic report set a fine example iù fret 
consideration of current problems and eck 
measures which might be required to arly 
a further decline. Republicans can 1 ard 
ask the Democrats to hold to this s t 

The best hope that the parties will rest” 
their special temptations lies with vot 
If citizens plainly disapprove playing ta- 
with communism or depression, the temp n 
tions will be lessened. If Americans - 
demand instead more attention to the Poe 
tive program presented by the presi 
there is hope for a more meaningful, 
campaign. 


Conviction of Members of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on Jeny 
uary 13, 1953, I introduced House ro- 
1574 to succeed House bill 451, Au- 
duced in 1951, and House Joint 
tion 383 in 1950. This bill provides: se- 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is here?Y tne 
clared to be a felony for any Member ica to 
Congress of the United States of Amer ny 
accept or receive, directly or indirect!¥, aD 
part of the salary or compensation p 
employee whose compensation is paid PY on 
United States, employed by him to 
his official duties. ose of 
Sec. 2. Within 10 days after the clof ine 
any session of Congress, every Member under 
Congress shall file a written statement. u or 
oath, with the Secretary of the Sens 
Clerk of the House (to which body the 
ber belongs) giving the names of thom the 
ployed by him during such past d wat 
salaries or compensation received, an Mem- 
part of said salary or compensation th? r in- 
ber has accepted or received, directly “guch 
directly, for any purpose whatever: 
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Teporta shall be open for public inspection, 
ers 3. It shall be unlawful for any Mem- 
1 55 Congress to accept any money or any 
W ot value from any person, firm. 
— or corporation to enable such 
a T to maintain himself while acting as 
Who resentative of the people, and those 
Of a ner and contribute to the maintenance 
Member of Congress shall be guilty of 
cut ful act, and shall be lable to prose- 
As for a felony. 
his pets When any Member of Congress files 
tion i ment under oath, as provided by sèc- 
Contrite this act, he shall give a list of any 
Mem utions made to him while acting as a 
includ Of Congress and said statement shall 
čo SRE the names and addresses of persons 
tributing and the amount thereof, 
PENALTY 


man’ Member who shall file a false state- 

as herein provided, or who accepts or 
direct] any part of the salary of an employee, 
discharge, indirectly employed by him in the 
money Of his official duties, or who accepts 
Person a ADY Other thing of value from any 

+ firm, association, or corporation to 
of oan himself while acting as a Member 
Shall 8 shall be guilty of a felony and 
amount punished by a fine equal to twice the 
tuity Of the salary, compensation, or gra- 
Shall be awfully accepted or received, and 
Rtegs,  SUbJect to removal from the Con- 


10 70 Speaker, since I proposed the bill 


Gress Han above, two Members of Con- 
withh e been convicted of unlawfully 
Or f- part of salary paid to actual 
ha employees. If this bill 
— — in effect neither one of the 
ca ons would have taken place, be- 

j not believe you would ever 
deliberate et who would walk up and 
75 untrue Swear to a statement that 
direct. not better for Congress itself to 
Dubli S Membership than to have the 
Should 8 clean up what Congress 


Nad time a Member is convicted, it 
the des the prestige of Congress with 


that cole. When the people find out 


the integrity of a few Members is- 


it g impeached by these convictions, 


Which tot, help but reduce the respect 
Members. ole ought to have for the 
again D of Congress. I will try 


get action on this bill. 


Oo a 


A Tribute to the Lithuaxian Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY. 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


mee RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a few 
items John Hvasta, a man who has 
lived tq ommunist oppression and has 
tell about it, declared to his 
w 8 70 de, N. J., friends that he 
Co: Survive the long months of 
Cree ement in the prisons of Communist 
a fugiti Ovakia and the arduous trials of 
ca ve in a foreign land only be- 
he said—“I always kept my 
in e American people and my 
Woulg 8 Toit I lost that faith, I 
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In these inspiring words, there lies a 
profound lesson for all of us, especially 
at this time when the division between 
the free and the slave world has been 
fast becoming more and more crystal- 
lized. Simply stated, it is that America 
must continue to give faith and hope to 
the many millions of John Hvastas who 
are now caught up in the awful grip of 
Soviet tyranny. 

On this anniversary of Lithuanian in- 
dependence it is fitting that the case of 
John Hvasta, to advance whose wel- 
fare I had never ceased my efforts, be 
singled out as an example of what can 
be done by a few individuals to keep alive 
the spirit of a man whose spirit might 
well have otherwise succumbed to the 
counsels of despair. That the same can 
be done for an entire nation, I have not 
the slightest doubt. Nothing is impos- 
sible in this world so long as the spirit 
and the will are vigorous and firm to 
press on to their conclusion dedicated ob- 
jectives. 

To the nearly 2 million Lithuanians 
now under Soviet domination, let Amer- 
ica, therefore, pass on to them with re- 
sounding declaration the priceless and 
inspiring words of faith and freedom. 
Never can the present servitude of this 
great people be accepted with equanim- 
ity; never shall that nation and her 
courageous people be left in oblivion 
without hope, to expire as a nation in 
the awful solitude of forgotten history. 
America—as indeed the entire free 
world—has faith in the Lithuanian peo- 
ple that one day freedom shall be theirs. 


Closed- and Union-Shop Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress I introduced House bill 3999, which, 
in simple language, abolishes the closed 
and union shop. 

This bill also bans the closed shop on 
railroads. Just last week a most sig- 
nificant verdict was handed down in the 
district court at Amarillo, Tex. A per- 
manent injunction was granted forbid- 
ding a Santa Fe Railroad labor union to 
strike for a closed shop and also forbid- 
ding the Santa Fe to sign a closed-shop 
agreement. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this case, I insert a complete statement 
of it, including a memorandum decision 
and the judgment of the court, in the 
Appendix: 

CURRENT CHALLENGES TO VALIDITY oF UNION 
SHOP AGREEMENTS : 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has never passed on the constitutionality of 
the union shop—on the question whether it 
is a violation of fundamental constitutional 
guarantics to force an American citizen 
against his will to belong and pay dues to a 
private organization as a condition prece- 
dent to the right to obtain or retain employ- 
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ment, or on the question whether an em- 
ployer is unlawfully deprived of property 
rights when he is forced to discharge satis- 
factory employees on whose training he has 
expended large sums of money. It seems 
reasonably probable that lawsuits recently 
brought to test the validity of the union 
shop in the railroad industry will reach the 
Court in such a way as to secure a ruling on 
these questions. 

Not all the cases take the same form. The 
usual pattern is a suit in a State court by 
employees against the railroad company and 
the unions to enjoin the making or the en- 
forcement of a union-shop agreement. Most 
of the suits have been brought in jurisdic- 
tions like Texas, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina, where State right-to-work statutes are 
in effect. In the Santa Fe case at Amarillo, 
Tex., the railroad.company filed a cross- 
complaint against the unions seeking to en- 
join a strike for the purpose of coercing the 
company into executing an illegal union- 
shop agreement. Most of the suits attack 
the union shop not only as contrary to the 
State right-to-work statutes but as depriv- 
ing the employees of their right to liberty 
and property under State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. In some of them it is specifically 
alleged that the union-shop amendment of 
1951 to the Railway Labor Act is unconstitu- 
tional and vold. 

There are 15 cases pending, all but 1 of 
them originally brought by railroad employ- 
ees, some members and others nonmembers, 
of labor organizations, who unite in object- 
ing to compulsory membership in the union, 
Four of the suits were brought while nego- 
tions for a union-shop agreement were pend- 
ing between the unions and the railroads. 
The others were brought after union-shop 
agreements had been executed. In the first 
category are suits against the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co.: Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co.; Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potome Railroad Co.; and the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. In the second category 
are 3 suits against the Southern Railway Co., 
2 against the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
and 1 each against the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
the Virginian Railway Co., Central of Georgia 
Railway Co., and Florida East Coast Railway. 

The Florida East Coast case presents an 
exceptional situation. There the sult was 
brought by the principal nonoperating rail- 
road unions in the Federal district court at 
Jacksonville, Fla., asking for a declaratory 
judgment upholding the validity of their 
union-shop agreement with the railroad com- 
pangy. The bringing of this suit indicates a 
marked concern of union leaders over the 
constitutional issues that have been raised, 
as well as perhaps an attempt on their part 
to get their case to the United States Supreme 
Court first. 

Perhaps a brief sketch of the background 
of the litigation may be of interest, 

The union shop, like the closed shop, is 
prohibited by State law in many jurisdic- 
tions. Right-to-work constitutional provi- 
sions or statutes, under which it is illegal to 
make membership or nonmembership in a 
union a condition of employment, are in 
effect in 14 States and have been sustained 
as consistent with the Federal Constitution 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Court decisions have banned the practice in 
other jurisdictions, reaching the conclusion 
sometimes under constitutional principles, 
but usually by applying the common law. 
The union shop has been sanctioned in still 
other States by statute or under the common 
law. Never before, however, has validity of 
a nationwide union shop been challenged on 
constitutional grounds. Previously the ob- 
jection has been to a union shop in a single 
plant or in a number of establishments 
owned by asingle company. Previously, also, 
in the litigated cases, the arrangement has 
involved only the action of the parties, em- 
ployer and employees, without the presence 
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of governmental pressure to force the union 
shop. 

The Rallway Labor Act of 1934 provided 
“No carrier * * hall require any person 
seeking employment * * * to join or not 
to join a labor organization.” 

Early in 1951 at the behest of some, but 
not all, of the railroad labor unions—part of 
them, like the engineers, have traditionally 
_ favored voluntary unionism—Congress 
amended the Railway Labor Act by insert- 
ing section 2 (11). This section provided 
“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this act, or of any other statute or law of 
the United States, or Territory thereof, or 
of any State” a unlon-shop agreement shall 
be permitted. 

Immediately thereafter the 17 nonoperat- 
ing railroad unions demanded the union 
shop which they claimed had just been legal- 
ized. The carriers refused, but the unions 

in their demands. In the summer 
of 1951 three major carriers—the New York 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Great 
Northern—evidently feeling further resist- 
ance useless, yielded. The great majority of 
carriers continued to resist. In the latter 
part of 1951 President Truman appointed 
Emergency Fact Finding Board No. 98, which 
made a report early in 1952 recommending 
a union shop. The railroads at first refused 
to accept the recommendations of the Board, 
but, except for the Santa Fe in the West and 
a number of railroads in the Southeast, they 
ultimately fell into line, signing an agree- 
ment of this type under threat, express or 
implied, of a strike, On the rallroads hold- 
ing out, matters came to a head in the late 
spring of 1953. The renewed insistence of 
the labor organizations for union-shop agree- 
ments precipitated the sults which are now 
pending. 

Most of the suits were instituted in a 
State court apparently for the dual purpose 
of taking advantage of the State right-to- 
work statutes and of avoiding the effect of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act which practically 
prohibits a Federal court from Issuing an 
injunction in a labor dispute. In each of 
these proceedings the unions have removed 
the case to the appropriate Federal court 
and the other parties have filed .motions 
to remand the case to the State court. Most 
of the motions to remand have been granted, 
and the cases are proceeding in State courts. 
The principal exception is in the Florida 
East Const case which was originally filed 
in a Federal court. 

In the State courts preliminary restrain- 
ing orders or temporary injunctions have 
been granted in most cases, enjoining the 
execution or enforcement of union-shop 
agreements until the controversy is resolved. 
In only one case, Hanson v. Union Pacific, 
has a final injunction been issued. It was 
entered in a decision of January 15, 1954, 
by Judge Jackson B. Chase, in the State 
district court at Omaha in which he held 
that the Nebraska right-to-work constitu- 
tional provision was applicable to the em- 
ployees who had brought the suit. 

The Santa Fe case, filed in early May 1953, 
has provoked especially strong resistance 
from the unions, who have resorted to many 
delaying maneuvers and who frankly asked 
the court to suspend the proceedings while 
other cases, in which, unlike that of the 
Santa Fe, the carriers had agreed to the 
union shop, could be tested out. In the 
Santa Fe case, the unlon-shop agreement 
is alleged to violate the Ist, 6th, 9th, 10th, 
and 13th amendments. The claim is ad- 
vanced that the union shop deprives em- 
ployees of the right of free speech and of 
the right of assembly contrary to the first 
amendment; that it deprives both the em- 
ployer and the employees of liberty and 
property in contravention of the fifth 
amendment; that it infringes on liberties 
reserved to the people under the 9th and 
10th amendments; and that by compelling 
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a man against his will to join and remain 
in a union it about involuntary servi- 
tude violative of the 13th amendment. A 
temporary restraining order was issued with- 
out a hearing May 5, 1953, followed, after 
a hearing before the district judge, by the 
entry of a temporary injunction on October 
3, 1953. When the application for final 
injunction came up for consideration, the 
defendant unions elected the right to trial 
by jury. The case was tried before Judge 
E. C. Nelson and a jury in the district court 
at Amarillo, January 11-29, 1954. The jury 
found in favor of the plaintiffs and the 
cross-plaint ils. 

LEGISLATIVE AND FACTUAL BACKGROUND LEADING 

UP TO SANDSBERRY v. SANTE FE 


In its original form, the Railway Labor Act 
was passed by the Congress in 1926. It was 
“agreed legisiation”—that is, it was drafted 
and agreed to by representatives of railroad 
labor and railroad management. Among 
other things, this act granted to railroad em- 
ployees the right to organize and bargain 
collectively without interference, influence, 
or coercion by management or labor unions, 

The act was amended in 1934 In an effort 
to remove dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the original act of 1926. The provisions 
of the 1934 act were sponsored neither by 
the railroads nor by the unions but rather 
by Joseph B. Eastman, who was then Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. This amend- 
ment, as proposed and subsequently enacted, 
expressly provided in its section 2, fifth: 

“No carrier, its officers, or agents shall re- 
quire any person seeking enrployment to 
sign any contract or agreement promising 
to join or not to join a labor organization.” 

When this 1934 amendment was in com- 
mittee, the union spokesman proposed an 
amendment to the bill which, if adopted, 
would have left the so-called standard 
unions free to demand closed or union shops. 
Commissioner Eastman, criticizing Harri- 
son’s proposal as vicious, opposed the sug- 
gestion and it was not adopted. 

In the fall of 1949, railroad union leaders 
stated to an informal meeting of railroad 
presidents that they desired to offer an 
amendment to the Railway Labor Act which 
would permit the union shop in the railroad 
industry. They expressed the hope that 
railroad management would lend their sup- 
port to such an amendment. At a subse- 
quent meeting, however, the railroad presi- 
dents made it plain that they could neither 
support nor remain neutral in the matter, 
for they were strongly opposed to compulsory 
unionism as a matter of principle. 

Thereafter the unions had their amend- 
ment to the act proposed in the Congress. 
It was supported by all railroad unions save 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
who, like railroad management, were against 
it on principle. Witnesses before congres- 
sional committees on behalf of the Nation's 
railroads repeatedly pointed out that al- 
though the proposed amendment was 
couched in permissive terms (it states that 
union shop contracts shall be permitted), in 
actual practice it would amount to an ex- 
press direction and would drive all railroad 
employees either into the unions or out of 
railroad employment. The leading union 
spokesman, George M. Harrison, grand presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
appearing in support of the bill for the non- 
operating unions, candidly asserted that 
without the union shop He had as much col- 
lective bargaining strength as he ever would 
have. The basis of this strength is to be 
found in the majority-rule provision of the 
Railway Labor Act. This provision gives to 
the union which secures a majority of the 
employees in a bargaining unit the absolute 
right to bargain for all employees, union and 
nonunion alike, and means that nonunion 
employees are prohibited from bargaining for 
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themselves. But, Mr. Harrison said, in spit? 
of this lack of need, he wanted the unio? 
shop to get initiation fees, dues and assess“ 
ments from all employees, and to give 
unions disciplinary power over all empio; 
In spite of management resistance, 
amendment was passed and became 
when it was signed by President Truman 
January 10, 1951. = 

Less than a month later, on Februnry “' 
1951, the unions served their first notice on 
practically all the class I railroads in the 
country, demanding execution of union ah 
contracts. Negotiations on the individu 
properties of the railroads served were cart i 8 
on thereafter for about a month. No con 
tracts were signed as a result of these nes” 
tiations. 

As a result, on March 9, 1951, Mr. Georg? 
E. Leighty, president of the Order of re 
road Telegraphers, serving as chairman ~~ 
the Employees National Conference Co™ 
mittee, addressed a letter to the Associa 
of Western Railways, the Bureau of Tozo 
mation, Eastern Railways, and to the B 
reau of Information, Southeastern Railway; 
requesting those three regional association 
to form conference committees to Te Jes 
the railroads in their respective territor 
in further negotiations. The rai 
clined to comply with this request. way 

In July 1951, the Great Northern Rail 
Co. capitulated to the demands of the unions 
and signed the union-shop contract ask 
by them. And in August ot the same & 
the New York Central and the Baltimore 
Ohio Railroads also capitulated. rv 

In August, the unions invoked the Leibe 
ices of the National Mediation Board on ted 
union-shop question. The Board sugges 5 
to the railroads formation of regional ná 
ference committees, but they again declin 
to comply with such a request. In Octo 
1951 the Board proposed arbitration to m- 
unions and the railroads. Then in Nove 
ber it advised the railroads that the 
had declined to arbitrate the matter. tpe 

Thereafter the Board, as provided in to 
Railway Labor Act, certified the matten si, 
President Truman, and, on February 15, 1 cre 
the President issued an executive order 
ating Emergency Board No, 98, the s0 
Cole Board. from 

Hearings were held by the Bor i of 

m- 


the 


December 7, 1951, until the latter 
January 1952. It filed its report re 
mending the union shop for the ral 14. 
industry with the President on February 
1952. š 5 
In March 1952, Mr. Leighty addressed - 
other letter to the three regional carrier con“ 
ciations, again requesting each to form u ion? 
ference committee to deal with the meee 
shop matter, The eastern railroads 10M he 
such a committee in March 1952, ages 
western railroads in May of the same orm 
The southeastern railroads refused to 4%, 
a committee. Negotiations between tne 
eastern and western committees and 
unions were had in Washington over a Pay 
of weeks, starting about the middle of tee 
1952. Those with the western commit 2%, 
were unavailing and finally, on August in- 
1952, these negotiations were the 
definitely. However, negotiations of Au- 
eastern tommittee continued and, on jons 
gust 29, the eastern railroads and the un 
signed a union-shop agreement. yees 
The western committee and the empl?’ ttet 
conference committee met again in the lat of 
part of September and the first eto 
October 1952. These meetings also CaM ere 
no avali and by October 21 the unſons n an 
proceeding with the western railroads d 
individual property basis. on 
In November, a strike ballot was spread tn 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, sree- 
the result that it signed a union-shop Ert 
ment on or about December 12, 1952. ghor 
thereafter, the Missouri-Kansas- Texas 


The p contract. 
Pe for onions, on April 16, 1953, asked Santa 
Matte, Meeting to discuss the union-shop 
Brams Ma exchange of letters and tele- 
uled or ulted in the meeting being sched- 
Chicago May 5, at the railroad offices in 
At thi, 
of 2 Su meeting, marking the culmination 
the contenant 3 months of effort to settle 
Presentag to oe the unions appeared and 


Santa Fe the union-shop con- 
had been signed by the eastern 
said that this had been 
2 bone and was the one which 
be signed. They went further 
that they were prepared to resort 
use of economic force to get it. The 
Journed after about 5 hours with 
tial progress having been made, 
it became apparent that a dead- 
been reached. Shortly thereafter, 
received a telegram from Col. E. A. 
& lawyer of Amarillo, Tex., advising 
order he had secured that 
Judge Nelson on behalf of his 14 
employee clients. 
the fing now to the facts leading up to 
p ees to of the sult by 14 Santa Fe em- 
ating enjoin the Santa Fe and the non- 
hop Era unions from entering into a union- 
ally took » We find that this move actu- 
&mendm Toot shortly after the union shop 
Asmay at, became law, January 10, 1951. 
thop me OUpof employees formed a “union-~ 
On tne test committee at Amarillo, Tex.“ 
a meet ent of February 20, 1951, they held 
district ng in the same courtroom of the 
Tex. in wren’ in Amarillo, Potter County, 
- tried. 3 their lawsuit was subsequently 
Meeting bout 100 persons attended this 
Dloyees and heard from fellow railroad em- 
Statute about the passage of the unlon-ahop 
wer were in what it meant to them. Meet- 
the frou held almost weekly thereafter, with 
Be Bie 8 expanding and form- 
sory ante or their resistance to com: 


Paint? began an active letter-writing cam- 
yr extended into other cities in Texas 
8. 1051 they Sips of the Union. By March 
the had a petition with 400 names 

unt 


Be SFE , ER IEEE 
1 
8 


i 


E 


illo area alone seeking repeal 
on-shop statute. When it became 
about that time that their at- 
have the law repealed were hope- 
group resolved to attack the con- 
ality of the law in the courts, They 
the union-shop movement with 
» Particularly, of course, as it bore 
ta Fe. When they learned that 
ns were to meet with Santa Fe on 
eee at Chicago, for what was to be 
Own meeting, as all were well aware 
ew of developments up to that date, 
“arried out their determination to carry 
ea into court. On May 3, 1953, they 
Col. E. A, Simpson, well-known 

o attorney, to handle their case. 
or ja de night of May 4, 1953, the group 
met in Colonel Simpson's office. 
that night and into the early hours 
el morning of May 5, they assisted 
Daing Simpson in drawing up their com- 
Peentern® next morning the petition was 
oe to Judge E. C. Nelson, of the 108th 
Tex, 1 Court of Potter County, Amarillo, 
that the this petition, the plaintiffs charged 
dez unions and the railroad were then 


HL 
4 
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Contrasting with respect to a union-shop 
the i thet such a contract would violate 
r ts secured to them by the Texas 


Fat. 
tin. tat ert law and the Texas Constitu- 
the t the act of Congress under which 
à Union ns were pressing their demand for 
bert shop deprived them of rights and 
ution? Suaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
harteri that they would be irreparably 

by the signing of such a contract; 
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and that they feared that the unions, in the 
absence of judicial restraint, would force the 
Santa Fe to execute a union-shop agree- 
ment. The temporary restraining order 
sought was granted, and word of its issu- 
ance was telegraphed to the railroad in Chi- 
cago. This, as was noted above, was re- 
ceived by Santa Fe after its meeting with 
the unions May 5 had been adjourned. 

On May 6 Santa Fe filed its answer in the 
district court in Amarillo, conceding the alle- 
gations of the petition filed by its employees. 
It also filed a cross complaint stating a case 
of its own, alleging that the union-shop 
statute violated the Federal Constitution and 
that a union-shop contract would deprive 
Santa Fe and its employees of rights secured 
by the Texas constitution and the Texas 
right-to-work law. 

A week or 10 days later, hearings were 

before Judge Nelson to consider 
whether a temporary injunction should be 
granted, pending a full trial on the merits, 
to replace the temporary restraining order 
theretofore issued. After 5 days of such 
hearings, the unions removed the case to the 
Federal district court sitting in Amarillo, 
thereby disrupting the proceedings before 
Judge Nelson. The employees and the rail- 
road vigorously opposed removal to Federal 
court. After some 244 months, the Federal 
court proceedings were terminated with the 
case being sent back to Judge Nelson in the 
State court. 

Hearings on the temporary injunction were 
resumed in the State court in August and, 
after several days, were concluded, with the 
judge taking the matter under advisement. 

In early October, Judge Nelson granted the 
temporary injunction sought by the em- 
ployees and Santa Fe, on the ground that 
substantial questions were presented and ir- 
reparable injury might result to plaintiffs 
and the railroad in the absence of continu- 
ing restraint. 

Pretrial matters prevented the case from 
being set for trial until January 11, 1954, 
and the trial was begun on that date. 

The unions, as was their right under Texas 
practice, demanded a jury trial. A venire 
of 213 men, the largest ever selected for a 
trial in Potter County history, was chosen 
to provide the panel from which a jury 
would be selected. The first 2 days of trial 
were consumed in the selection of 12 men to 
sit as a jury to hear the case. On the third 
day, opening statements by counsel for the 
respective parties was heard, and the receipt 
of evidence was begun. 

Forty witnesses were called by the plain- 
tiffs and the railroad, and numerous items 
of documentary evidence were introduced. 
Each of the 13 plaintiffs (1 of the original 14 
dropped out of the suit when he terminated 
his ratiroad employment to enter the min- 
istry) took the witness stand to testify to 
his or her opposition to compulsory union- 
ism. Two of the thirteen were dues-paying 
members of a union at the time they took 
the witness stand. Those not union mem- 
bers testified that they regarded their rail- 
road jobs and seniority as very valuable 
property. Each said that, although he had 
no quarrel with unions as such, he did ob- 
ject strenuously to compulsory membership 
and regarded it as un-American and uncon- 
stitutional. The two plaintiffs who be- 
longed to a union related that they had no 
objection to voluntary union membership 
but were strongly opposed to compulsory 
membership. They said that they thought 
it was their right as free citizens to drop 
from membership at any time, for any rea- 
son, and without fear that they would lose 
their jobs as a result. 

Mr. Daniel P. Loomis, chairman of the 
Association of Western Railways, traced in 
detail the enactment of the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, the amendment of 1934, and 
the union-shop amendment of 1951. Then, 
he told of developments on the Nation’s 
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railroads in the union-shop matter follow- 
ing enactment of the 1951 amendment. His 
testimony vividly brought to light the in- 
tention of the nonoperating unions to get 
union-shop contracts on all the Nation's 
railroads so that union membership would 
become a nationwide condition of railroad 
employment. 

Mr. Fred G. Gurley, president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway sys- 
tem, testified at some length. He stated 
that he regarded the unions as playing an 

t part in our national economy. 
He said that he had in the past enjoyed 
quite cordial relations with most union of- 
ficials. He denied emphatically that Santa 
Fe was embarking upon or had any thought 
of a union-busting campaign. He related 
that the railroad was in favor of union ac- 
tivity and union membership on a volun- 
tary basis, but that it was irrevocably op- 
posed in principle to an employee being re- 
quired to join a union as the price of exer- 
cise of his right to earn a living. 


Mr. John N. Landreth, general manager of 
the eastern lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., stated that he had 
been a member of the Santa Fe committee 
dealing with the unions with regard to the 
union-shop agreement demanded by them, 
He related the events which preceded and 
took place at the meeting in Chicago on 
May 5, 1953. Perhaps the principal point 
of his testimony was his description of the 
way that the unions had, on May 5, threat- 
ened to strike to enforce their demand for 
the union-shop contract presented to Santa 
Fe at that meeting. 


Other Santa Fe officers testified to the ex- 
tensive apprenticeship system maintained by 
Santa Fe and the resulting substantial in- 
vestment that the railroad has in employees 
it has trained, particularly in the shop 
crafts, 

A number of individuals who had for- 
mally been employed by other railroads but 
had been discharged for their refusal to Join 
a union, were called to the witness stand 
by the plaintiffs and the railroad. Some of 
these had had more than 30 years’ experience 
and seniority at the time of their discharge. 
One, a young man from Los Angeles, related 
that he at one time had belonged to a union 
and had been approached by a local union 
officer to pay a political assessment to be 
used to support the reelection of President 
Truman. Another, after many years of sory- 
ice, was sent a notice that he must join the 
union within 10 days. Because he was on 
vacation at the time, he did not receive the 
notice until after the 10 days had expired. 
He did what he could to have the union 
accept his dues but it refused to do so. He 
asked for a hearing as provided in the union- 
shop contract involved, but was summarily 
discharged, and, with several months having 
passed, nothing has been done. A.young man 
from Houston related that he had fallen be- 
hind in his union dues because of a serious 
Uiness in his family and resulting doctor 
bills. He pleaded with the union to allow 
him to make up this deficlency in install- 
ment payments, but this was refused and 
he was discharged. Still another, an elderly 
colored man from Houston, was probably the 
most stirring witness presented. As he told 
how the unions had worried him abcut join- 
ing, he broke into sobs. He said that the 
union had offcred to admit him to a segre- 
gated local but. he wanted to belong to the 
good union, that is, the white man’s union. 
But his request was denied, and because of 
his refusal to join a segregated local, he 
was discharged. A young Navaho Indian also 
took the stand. In response to one question, 
he let it be known that his people had been 
here long before any of you white guys, He 
said he would not join a unicn because he 
could not understand why a man should 
have to pay someone for the right to work. 
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Dr. Leo Wolman, & professor of economics 
from Columbia University, and an expert in 
the field of labor, testified that the non- 
operating railroad unions had tripled their 
membership in the period 1934-1951, when 
the union shop was forbidden in the railroad 
industry. He stated further that, in his opin- 
ion and based upon extensive studies made 
by him, large-wage increases in the last 
decade were more the result of prosperity and 
mounting productivity than of union action. 

The unions produced only three witnesses. 
One, a local union officer on the Santa Fe 
Lines, related that he had handled griev- 
ances for employees who were not union 
members as well as for those who were mem- 
bers. Another, Dr. Frederic Meyers, of the 
University of Texas School of Economics, tes- 
tified that the union shop was desirable but 
not necessary. 

Following the completion of the instruc- 
tion of evidence ,extensive closing arguments 
by counsel for the parties were heard. The 
judge submitted to the jury 16 specific ques- 
tions of fact. After deliberating for some 5 
hours, the jury on January 29, returned its 
verdict. It found almost all of the Issues 
submitted in favor of the individual em- 
ployees and Santa Fe. Outstanding among 
these were: negotiations between Santa Fe 
and the unlons had deadlocked on May 5, 
1953, before notice was received of the re- 
straining order secured by the employees; 
the unions threatened to strike to secure a 
union shop; the suit was filed in good faith 
by the employees and Santa Fe; the em- 
ployees and Santa Fe would suffer trrepara- 
ble injury if a union-shop contract were 
signed; and a union shop is not necessary to 
the continued existence and well-being of 
the unions. The single exception of conse- 
quence found against the Santa Fe was the 
conclusion of the jury that a union-shop con- 
tract would not substantially interfere with 
its procuring desirable new employees. 

These factual findings serve as the primary 
basis upon which the court rested its judg- 
ment on the questions of law presented by 
the parties. 


M. E. SANDSBERRY, JR., ET AL., v. GULF, COLO- 

. RADO & Santa FE RAILWAY CO., ET A.- No. 
28,031—IN THE DISTRICT Court OF POTTER 
County, TEx., 108TH JUDICIAL DISTRICT 

CHARGE OF COURT, INCLUDING SPECIAL ISSUES 
SUBMITTED TO JURY (WITH INTERPOLATION 
OF ANSWERS SUBSEQUENTLY GIVEN BY JURY 
ON JANUARY 29, 1954) 


Gentlemen of the jury, this case will be 
submitted to you on special issues, or ques- 
tions, which you will answer from the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, by which is 
meant the greater weight and degree of 
credible evidence before you. The evidence 
offered in this case by all of the parties has 
taken a rather broad scope, raising, or at least 
suggesting, many questions that you, as 
jurors, are not called upon to answer. Your 
duties as jurors are confined to making find- 
ings of fact, which you will do by answering 
the special issues herein submitted to you. 
Your duties as jurors do not call upon you to 
decide what the law is or what it ought to be. 
Insofar as you need to know what he law 
is, it is stated to you in this charge, and be- 
yond that you, as jurors, are not concerned. 
As jurors, you are not concerned with 
whether our laws are good laws or bad laws. 
As jurors, you are not concerned with 
whether unions are good or bad, or whether 
any particular union is good or bad, and 
you are not concerned with matters of public 
policy with regard to unions, or in any other 
particular. 

In answering the special issues, you are 
not to take into consideration the effect that 
your answers may have on the judgment to 
be rendered in this case. You must not first 
decide what you think the judgment ought 
to be and then undertake to answer the ques- 
tions so as to bring about that result. 
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Disregarding all such considerations, you 
are to answer the special issues, or questions, 
truly as you find the facts to be from the 
preponderance of the evidence introducd in 
the trial of this case, admited by the court, 
and not withdrawn from your consideration, 
and from such evidence alone. 

When you have answered the special Issues, 
your responsibilities, as Jurors, are at an end. 
The law will then determine the proper 
Judgment to be rendered, and for that you 
are not responsible. 

As used in this charge, a “union shop 
agreement” or “union shop contract” is a 
contract or agreement between one or more 
employers and one or more unions whereby 
the employees of the employer or employers, 
unless excepted by the contract, are required 
as a condition of their continued employ- 
ment to become and remain a member of a 
union. 

The term “Santa Fe“ or “Santa Fe Rallway 
Co." as used herein refers to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., and to 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co., to 
all or any of them. 

You are instructed that the term Irrepar- 
able injury,” as used in this charge, means 
an-injury which cannot be fully compen- 
sated in damages or cannot be measured by 
any certain money standard. 

The special issues are as follows: 

Special issue No. 1 

(a) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that at a meeting between 
representatives of the defendant labor 
unions and the representatives of the Santa 
Fe Railway Co., held in Chicago, or or about 
May 5, 1953, the representatives of the labor 
unions demanded that the Santa Fe execute 
with them a union shop agreement contain- 
ing the terms and provisions set forth in 
Plaintiffs’ exhibit 1, admitted in evidence in 
this case? Answer Tes“ or No.“ (Answer 
was “Yes.”’) 

(b) If you have answered part (a) of this 
special issue Tes.“ then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that the 
representatives of the defendant unions 
stated that they would not amend or change 
the terms and provisions of said proposed 
agreement? Answer Tes“ or “No.” (An- 
swer was “Yes.") 

(c) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that the Santa Fe has made 
every reasonable effort to settle the union 
shop controversy with the unions by collec- 
tive bargaining? Answer Tes“ or No.“ 
(Answer was “Yes.”) 

(d) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that the unions have not 
made every reasonable effort to settle the 
union shop controversy with the Santa Fe by 
collective bargaining? Answer “We find the 
unions have not made such effort,” or “We 
do not so find.” (Answer “We do not so 
And.“ 

(e) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that by the end of the Chi- 
cago meeting of May 5, 1953, a deadlock ex- 
isted with the union representatives refus- 
ing to amend or change the terms and pro- 
visions of the proposed agreement and the 
Santa Fe refusing to sign said agreement as 
presented to it? Answer Tes“ or No.“ 
(Answer was “Yes.”) 

Special issue No. 2 


(a) If you have answered part (a) of spe- 
cial issue No. 1 “Yes,” then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that the 
representatives of the defendant unions 
threatened to use economic force to require 
the Santa Fe Railway Co. to sign the agree- 
ment then presented to them? Answer yes“ 
or “no.” (Answer was “Yes.") 

If you have answered part (a) of this spe- 
cial issue “yes,” then answer the following: 

(b) Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that by making such threat, 
if any, the representatives of the unions 
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meant for the representatives of the Ssns 
Fe to believe that unless such contract the 
signed, the unions would call a strike on 117 
Santa Fe Railway system or some part of ”) 
Answer “yes” or “no.” (Answer was Les. 
(e) Do you find from the preponderance ibe 
the evidence that at the Chicago meeting 
Santa Fe had reasonable grounds {oF i 
lieving and did believe that the unions cor 
call a strike if a union shop agreement 
not signed? Answer yes“ or “no.” (Answef 
was "Yes.”) 
Special issue No. 3 of 
Do you find from the preponderance it 
the evidence that at the Chicago meetiaß a 
was the intention of the unions to ion 
strike if the Santa Fe did not sign a UP» 
shop agreement? Answer “yes” or ad 
(Answer was “Yes.") 
Special issue No. 4 ene 
Do you find from the preponderance of ta 
evidence that, following the Chicago res- 
ing held on or about May 5, 1953, it was 
sonably probable that the defendant 
would have called a strike on the Santa 
Railway system, or on one or more 
nent parts thereof, if the Santa Fe agree” 
signed, or agreed to sign, a union-shop was 
ment? Answer “yes” or no.“ (Answer 
“Yes."") 
Special issue No. 5 a we 


Do you find from the preponderance ts 
evidence that the Santa Fe now has serat 
employ a substantial number of non tnelr 
ing employees who, in the exercise 22 the 
own choice, are not members of any d. go. 
defendant unions? Answer “yes” or 
(Answer was “Yes.") 

Special issue No. 6 

(a) Do you find from the preponderanss 
of the evidence that the Santa Fe now 
in its employ a substantlal number 
operating employees who are op tion 
ing required to join a union as a conditis 
their continued employment? Answer 
or no.“ (Answer was Tes.“) of wi 

(b) If you have answered part (a) from 
special issue “Yes,” then do you find the 

« of 
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the preponderance of the evidence that aed 
plaintiffs, all or some of them, are en 
in the group referred to? Answer 
No.“ (Answer was Tes.“) of eis 
(e) If you have answered part (a) 4 from 
special issue Ves, then do you fin 
the preponderance of the evidence th 
signing of a union shop agreement 
Santa Fe would, in reasonable probs 
cause it to lose a substantial number 
ployees who desire to retain their 
ment and whose services the Santa Fe Answer 
to retain? Answer Tes“ or No.“ ( 
was Tes.“) 
Special issue No. 7 of 
Do you find from the preponders” jon 
the evidence that the signing of s inter- 
shop agreement would substantially g new 
fere with the procuring of d An- 
employees by the Santa Fe Railway Oo"? 
swer "Yes" or “No.” (Answer was 
Special issue No. 7 (a) ce of 
Do you find from the prepond ree" 
the evidence that the Santa Fe will pot 
sonable probability suffer irreparaDl’» ane 
if a union shop agreement is signe ves. ) 
swer “Yes" or “No.” (Answer was 
Special issue No. 8 of the 
Do you find from the preponderant, 
evidence that on or about May 5. sonan! 
plaintiffs or some of them had a nless se 
cause to fear, and did fear, that ul piots 
strained by Injunction, the defends” pon wt 
would resort to economic force UP ing 
Santa Fe for the purpose of compe n 
to sign a union shop agreement? 5 
“Yes” or No.“ (Answer was Les. 
Special issue No.9 t et tO 
Do you find from the prepondera” 053, we 
evidence that on or about May 5 


* 
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pl 
Sears or some of them had reason to 
injunete, did fear, that, unless restrained by 
either lon, the Santa Fe Railway Co. would 
= se luntarily or involuntarily sign a 
unions? Pp agreement with the defendant 
Wag Tes.) wer Tes“ or No.“ (Answer 
Y Special issue No. 10 
do ates injunction is not issued in this case, 
eviden find from the preponderance of the 
ce that it is reasonably probable that 
ta Fe Railway Co. will sign a union 


Special issue No. 11 


Santa Fe Railway Co., on or subse- 
— May 5. 1953, either voluntarily or 
N had signed a union-shop 
You Sinan With the defendant unions, do 
dence from the preponderance of the evi- 
asa Ber the plaintiffs, or some of them, 
esult thereof, would have suffered or 
„Tes“ ufer irreparable injury? Answer 
or No.“ (Answer was, Les.“) 
Special issue No. 12 


ort), you find from the preponderance 
Operat inp Genes that a strike of the non- 
System, 8 unions on the Santa Fe Railway 
a or on any of its component parts, 
functi Prevent or greatly hinder the normal 
Oning of the Santa Fe as a common 


Ewer ya Passengers and merchandise? An- 


(b) 11 = “No,” (Answer was, ‘Yes.”) 
Epec Abie, have answered part (a) of this 


the e “Yes,” then do you find from 
à stip ponderance of the evidence that such 
to said Would result in irreparable injury 
or “yy, Santa Fe Railway Co.? Answer “Yes” 

(e (Answer was, Tes“). 

) If you have answered part (a) of this 
the pre e Nes.“ then do you find from 
a Stripe we derance of the evidence that such 
to the e would result in irreparable injury 
8 Public? Answer Tes“ or No.“ (An- 

was, „Tes. “) 

Do Special issue No. 13 
the PR see find from the preponderance of 
Ment idence that the signing and enforce- 

Of & union-shop agreement is not nec- 
bein to the continued existence and well- 
“Wee. of defendant labor unions? Answer, 
tints ot it is not necessary to their con- 
Rot s0 existence and well-being” or “We do 
hot n find.” 8 was, We find it is 
ang — oo their continued existence 

De Special issue No. 14 
rides find from the preponderance of the 


Su, 
tin, a good faith? Answer “We find plain- 


Do Special issue No. 15 
evide you find from the preponderance of the 
nce that Santa Fe did not bring its suit 
faith? Answer “We find that Santa 
8 * bring its sult in good faith” or 
not 60 W find.” (Answer was “We do 


tae 78 are instructed that when you retire to 
win “UY room to consider your verdict, you 
Teng and elect your foreman and will then 
Then wd Consider the instructions carefully. 
you will take ùp and consider the spe- 
them Ais submitted to you and will answer 
Riven n accordance with the instructions 
Nong you. There will be delivered to you, 
With this charge, a form of verdict to 
laueg by you in answering the special 
bereg. In this form the answers are num- 
Which © correspond to the special issues to 
have the answers are to relate. When you 
Riven as to what your answer to a 
that et issue is to be, you will have 
When, nswer written into the proper blank. 
you have finished answering the spe- 
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cial Issues, you should check back over them 
carefully to see that they are the answers 
you intend to make. When you have fin- 
ished, you will have the verdict signed by 
your foreman and will return same into open 
court. 

If during the trial of this case any of the 
lawyers have made, or may make, any state- 
ment or ask any question that might be con- 
strued as indicating what the law is, either 
generally or on any particular matter, you 
are instructed to disregard the same and not 
take into consideration fn any manner. 
Insofar as you need to know what the law 
is, it is given to you in this charge. You are 
the sole Judges of the facts proved, of the 
credibility of the witnesses, and of the weight 
to be given to their evidence; but you are to 
receive the law from the court, as given you 
in this charge, and be bound thereby. Inso- 
far as the applicable law is not stated in 
this charge, it is a matter that will be han- 
dled by the court in the rendition of the 
judgment; and for that you are not respon- 
sible, ` 

E. CG. NELSON, 
Judge, 108th Judicial District of Teras, 


M. E. SANDSBERRY, JR., ET AL., v. GULF, COLO- 
RADO & Santa Fe Ra wax Co., ET AL— 
No. 28,031, FEBRUARY 6, 1954—In THE DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF POTTER COUNTY, TEX., 108TH 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT 

MEMORANDUM DECISION 


Adding together the time that has been 
consumed in successive hearings, this case 
has occupied the almost exclusive attention 
of the court for some 5 weeks, We have 
heard the positions of the parties stated, we 
have read the pleadings of the parties, and 
have heard them read by the parties them- 
selves. The court and the jury have atten- 
tively listened to witnesses from far and near, 
all that the parties have chosen to offer, and 
in order that we might be sure that all sides 
should have full opportunity to be heard, we 
have allowed a rather wide scope to the evi- 
dence, wider, perhaps, than the strict rules 
of evidence would have required; but in so 
doing, we have accorded the same leniency to 
all parties. The jury has returned its verdict, 
making findings of fact in accordance with 
the issues submitted to them. We have 
listened, on repeated occasions, to counsel as 
they have presented to the court their view 
of the law and have undertaken to support 
their views by the citation of constitutional 
and statutory provisions and by judicial de- 
cisions. The entire course of repeated ju- 
dicial hearings having been followed down to 
this point, the time has now arrived for 
the decision of the court to be announced 
and for the Judgment to be entered of record. 

There are many parties to this lawsuit, but 
they fall into three groups. First, there are 
13 individual plaintiffs, employees of the 
Santa Fe, who appear in this case represent- 
ing themselves individually and others who, 
for the purposes of this sult, are In position 
similar to themselves; second, there are 3 
railroad companies, together constituting 
what is known as the Santa Fe system; 


and, third, there is a group of what is re- 


ferred to as nonoperating railroad labor 
unions. While, in their outermost reaches, 
the issues become many and complex, re- 
duced into proper compass they may be 
simply stated. The unions are engaged in a 
process of trying to procure with the Santa 
Fe what is commonly known as a union 
shop agreement. Such an agreement, if en- 
tered into, would require the Santa Fe with- 
in a short period of time to discharge the 
plaintiffs from its employ unless the plain- 
tiffs joined the union appropriate to the posi- 
tions held by them. The plaintiffs are em- 
ployees of the Santa Fe who do not want the 
Santa Fe and the unions to enter into such 
an agreement. Many of them have worked 
for the Santa Fe for long years. They do not 
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want to be forced to join a union, and they 
do not want to be discharged from their posi- 
tions for failure, to join a union, 

The Santa Fe, though a defendant insofar 
as the original suit of the plaintiffs is con- 
cerned, has stated that the plaintiffs are 
among its trusted and valued employees, 
that it desires to retain their services, and 
that it does not want to sign an agreement 
with the unions that will require it to dis- 
charge the plaintiffs if they do not join a 
union. Both the plaintiffs and the Santa Fe 
allege that the unions have threatened to 
use coercive measures, Including the calling 
of a strike, if suth an agreement is not 
signed, and they seek the issuance of an 
injunction to prohibit the use of such coer- 
cive measures. Shall this court grant such 
relief? Thus, the question for determina- 
tion is stated in its simplest form. 

Our first inquiry, we think, would prop- 
erly be, When is a Texas court authorized 
to grant an injunction? Our Texas statutes 
authorize the district and county courts of 
Texas to grant injunctions in specified cases, 
among which are these: 

“1. Where the applicant is entitled to the 
relief demanded and such relief or any part 
thereof requires the restraint of some act 
prejudicial to him. 

“2. Where the applicant shows himself 
entitled thereto under the principles of 
equity, and the provisions of the statutes 
of this State relating to the granting of in- 
junctions, 

“3. Where * + è irreparable injury to 
* * + personal property is threatened, ir- 
respective of any legal remedy at law.“ (Re- 
vised Statutes of Texas, art. 4642.) 

At this point, we think it appropriate to 
state that to the most casual lay observer 
it must be apparent that the verdict of the 
jury is favorable to the plaintiffs and to the 
Santa Fe and unfavorable to the unions, 
Only 2 of the total of 26 questions submit- 
ted to the jury may be construed as favor- 
ing the unions. These are special issue No, 
1 (d), which in its simple form is a finding 
that the unions have made every reason- 
able effort to settle the union-shop contro- 
versy with the Santa Fe by collective bar- 
gaining. In answer to special issue No. 1 
(c) the jury likewise found that the Santa 
Fe has made every reasonable effort to settle 
the union-shop controversy with the unions 
by collective bargaining. These two find- 
ings are consonant with the finding in re- 
sponse to special issue No. 1 (e) to the effect 
that at the end of the Chicago meeting a 
deadlock existed, with the union represent- 
atives refusing to amend or change the terms 
and provisions of the proposed agreement 
and the Santa Fe refusing to sign said agree- 
ment as presented to it, all of which find- 
ings are tantamount to a finding that noth- 
ing more could be accomplished by collec- 
tive bargaining and that further bargaining 
on the question of a union shop was useless. 

The only other finding of the jury that can 
be said to favor the position of the unions is 
the finding in response to special issue No. 7, 
wherein the jury found that the signing of a 
union-shop agreement would not substan- 
tially interfere with the procuring of desir- 
able new employees by the Santa Fe. It is 
to be observed that the jury did find, in 
effect, that the signing of a union-shop agree- 
ment would work irreparable injury to the 
Santa Fe in other ways (special issue 7 (a)). 
and that it would result in irreparable in- 
Jury to the plaintiffs (special issue No. 11). 

During the consideration of this case many 
constitutional and statutory provisions have 
been referred to. Among the statutory pro- 
visions is an act of Congress commonly called 
the Railway Labor Act and an act of the 
Texas Legislature commonly called the Texas 
right-to-work law (Rev. Stat, Tex., art. 
6207 (a)). Several provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States have been in- 
voked, including what is referred to as the 
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commerce clause, which gives to Congress the 
right to interstate commerce. Thus 
we are faced with the problem of relating 
these constitutional and statutory provisions 
to each other, with the problem of deter- 
mining whether any of them are in conflict 
with others of them and, if so, of resolving 
the conflict so as to determine which of 
them are controlling. These problems arise 
out of the complex form of our government, 
a sovereign federation of sovereign states. 
Such questions would not arise in a unitary 
state such as, for example, in the Republic 
of France. To resolve them, we must keep 
` this complex character of our Government 
in mind. The fact is that we have at least 
49 governments, the Government of the 
United States and the government of each of 
the States, each sovereign in its own proper 
sphere. This is further complicated by the 
fact there are some spheres of legislation in 
which either the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment may legislate. Then the power of 
each of the State legislatures is limited by 
the constitution of that State, and the pow- 
ers of the State legislatures and of Congress 
are limited by the Constitution of the United 
States. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that, under our theory of govern- 
ment, the final source of all power is the 
people themselves, The people of the United 
States, by that great document known as 
the Constitution of the United States, have 
given to the Federal Government certain de- 
fined powers, and all powers not so delegated 
are reserved to the people or to the several 
States. When a State government enacts a 
piece of legislation and the United States 
Government enacts other legislation, and 
there apepars to be a conflict between the 
two, our first problem is to determine whether 
such apparent conflict does in fact exist. 
This statement has particular application to 
the Texas right-to-work statute and to sec- 
tion 2, 11th, of the Railway Labor Act. This 
up the question as to whether said 
section 2, llth, is merely permissive or is 
mandatory. If it is merely permissive then, 
in our opinion, it should not be held to be in 
conflict with the Texas statute. If it is to be 
considered mandatory, then we must deter- 
mine whether it is constitutional. 

It has been claimed that the Federal act 
is constitutional under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution which gives Congress the 
right to regulate commerce between the sev- 
eral States. Congress undoubtedly does have 
the right to regulate commerce between the 
States, but that does not mean that Con- 
gress has the right to regulate matters that 
have no essential relation to interstate com- 
merce. Where the relation of the matter to 
interstate commerce is incidental and not 
vital, the field is open to State legislative ac- 
tion. Such, we believe, are the matters in- 
volved in this litigation. Whether employees 
of the Santa Fe are union members or not, 
is not a matter vital to the carrying on of 
commerce between the several States. 
Whether the employees of the Santa Fe are 
members of unions or not, is not a test of 
their ability to discharge their duties as em- 
ployees and has no essential relation to their 
duties in connection with interstate com- 
merce. Hence, we are of the opinion that 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, Congress has no right to enact legisla- 
tion making union membership a test of the 
right to work for a carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce, 

It has been said, and truly so, at least to 
an extent, that a presumption of constitu- 
tionality shauld be indulged in favor of an 
act of Congress. Generally speaking, an act 
of Congress should be considered as valid 
until it has been held otherwise; but that 
does not mean that its validity cannot be 
questioned, and the determination of that 
issue seems to be here involved. If it is, we 
cannot answer the question on the basis of 
a presumption. Otherwise, no act of Con- 
gress could ever be questioned. It is ccr- 
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tainly not a conclusive presumption. Many 
acts of Congress under which our people have 
been governed for varying periods of time 
have been held invalid, when the matter 
came up squarely for decision. The well- 
known NRA is simply one among many 
others, 

It has been suggested that we have merely 
a matter of policy involved, and that matters 
of policy are determined by our legislative 
bodies, that is, in national matters, by Con- 
gress. There is a question as to whether it 
is merely a matter of policy that is here in- 
volved, but if it is a matter of policy, Con- 
gress has no power to establish any policy 
the effect of which is to bring about a viola- 
tion of constitutional guaranties. And this 18 
true regardless of the majority in Congress 
by which the legislation may have been en- 
acted, Otherwise, Congress would have the 
power to repeal the Constitution, if an act 
were passed by a sufficient majority. 

Coming down to the heart of the case, 
laying all collateral considerations aside, it is 
the opinion of this Court that the making 
and enforcing of a union-shop agreement 
such as is proposed by the defendants in 
this case, will naturally and inevitably re- 
sult in depriving the plaintiffs and the Santa 
Fe of rights guaranteed to them under the 
Constitution of the United States and will 
result In irreparable injury to them, as found 
by the jury in this case. We find that among 
the rights that would be so denied to sald 
parties are rights set out and guaranteed 
under the Ist, 5th, 9th, 10th, and 13th 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Over and beyond any express constitu- 
tional provisions, we are of the opinion that 
the making and enforcing of a union-shop 
agreement such as that proposed by the de- 
fendants would violate an essential and in- 
herent right of man, regardless of any con- 
stitutional provision. The genius and the 
spirit of our country is based on the worth 
and essential value of individual human per- 
sonality. The thought is expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence, and, although 
it may not find literal expression in our 
Constitution, its spirit is breathed into and 
permeates every part of that grand docu- 
ment. I refer to the words where the found- 
ers of our great Nation declared: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

In our opinion, it cannot be successfully 
denied that that which denies a person the 
rigbt to work at any of the ordinary voca- 
tions of life that he may choose to work at, 
or that he may be fitted for, effectively de- 
nies to him his liberty, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, which is to say, life itself. 

An English poet, no longer well remem- 
bered, penned these lines: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” 


The imprisonment of a man's body is a 
terrible thing, for it is instinctive in man 
to loye freedom; but the imprisonment of 
man's body is of minor importance to the 
imprisonment of his spirit and his will. John 
Bunyan's body was for many years impris- 
oned in the Bedford jail, but his spirit and 
his will were free to roam heaven and earth 
and to achieve immortality. When man's 
spirit, his will, his freedom of choice in law- 
ful matters, are taken away from him, he 
becomes a slave indeed. 

Reference has been made to the 
that physicians and lawyers automatically 
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become members of the medical association 
and of the bar association, which have 
referred to as “closed shops.” In this con- 
nection it has never been held, so far 85 is 
known to this court, that any man has 2 
legal right to practice .medicine or 18W- 
These professions have been held to be on 7 
different status from the common vocations 
of life, and to engage in such a profession 
one must earn not a right, but a priviles® 
which the State can withdraw the same * 
it granted it. t 
It has been suggested that ours is a greg 
democracy in which the majority rules and 
ought to rule. It is also true that it 15 
land governed by laws, and not by men; 2 
when the law has been properly fixed an 
determined, then it is the law, and not me™ 
that govern. This idea has been rather aptly 
expressed in the saying that one man W! 
the law on his side Is a majority. 
lt is the opinion of the court that iay 
plaintifs and the Santa Fe haye shown eo 
selves entitled to the injunction, and it 
be granted. We shall not at this time under” 
take to outline the order or to define 
exact content. This will come in the or 
itself when there has been time to pre in 
it. We may state that the effect of it. 
the main, will be to forbid the parties tror 
entering into a union-shop agreement an. 
will forbid the unions, their members. em 
cers, agents, and anybody acting for tht. 
or in their behalf, from bringing any coere sg 
measures on the Santa Fe for the pur 
effecting a union-shop agreement. d- 
This must not be in any manner consi 70 
ered as an assault on labor unions. Regar 
less of how they may have been consid 
in the past, they are now a recognized pe 
of our industrial and economic life. 22 
are recognized as necessary and proper gd 
our present-day economy. The purpose 
effect of this injunction will be only to Poe À 
vent the unions from doing what, in eg 
opinion of the court, they have no 1 
right todo. It is not directed at unionis™ 
but only at compulsory unionism. It is 
part of our American heritage that, 8° 28 
as an individual does not violate the 14¥ 
infringe upon the rights of others, he ple 
the right to do as he pleases. The princi 
of compulsion. in matters that rightfully at 
in the field of human volition, is repus™*,4 
to the idea of individual human worth re 
to man's freedom of choice, There t 
been, in the past, many organizations hem 


have tried to compel membership in dome 
by penalizing those who did not tical 
members. This has been true of polit a- 


parties, of industrial and business O was 8 
tions, and even of the church. ‘There e 
time when, if a man did not belong t pis 
established church, he was deprived passed: 
political rights. That time bas noice 
Man must be free to exercise his ow? ct 
as to whether be will or will not belong sm- 
private organization, and to require his * 
bership as a condition of his right te ind? 
is repugnant to American concepts 
vidual freedom. ould 
There is a saying that a good rule anne: 
work both ways. It is expressed in oe o 
language by the old saying “Put the SPO". of 
the other foot.” These are but other uld pe 
expressing the Golden Rule. It sh0’ us "S 
fair for us to test the matter before g; 1 
reversing the situation of the parties“ pe 
other words, “by putting the shoe OF jie, 
other foot.” Let us suppose, for ed gis 
that the Santa Fe was threatening iced 10 
charge all of its employees who pp pe 
a union. Let us suppose, as would nes 
the case, that many of those employe nd 
worked for the Santa Fe for many Ye up” 
had built up valuable seniority. Let f anf 
pose, as would surely be the case, th® 1 a 
of them had worked for the Santa F€ fnt Py 
practically all, of their working lives. inta Fe 
reason of their long service for the Si 
they had failed to acquire skills tha 


trades, for profitable employment in other 
that industries, or business; let us suppose’ 


loyal further, that they were competent and 
Santa m Ployees and that the only reason the 
tact ee for discharging them was the 
situati t they belonged to a union. In such a 
In can it be doubted that they would 

tion fd a court of equity seeking an injunc- 
Prevent their wrongful and arbitrary 

uatio ge? We think not. And, in such sit- 
n, would not the labor unions make 


3 
F 


a 
them mon cause with them and join with 
We their suit to prevent their discharge? 


Woulg 80. And with such a showing 
sou chin a court of equity grant the relief 
Ought Certainly so. If a court of equity 
Bhoujg 10 Stant relief in that situation it 
the Sane 4s surely grant the plaintiffs and 
ry ta Fe the relief they here seek. The 
de indicates there was a period of 
low d busting and head busting and of “yel- 
that tim Contracts. That was wrong, but 
Just 55 e. thank God, has passed. And it is 
endeay, Wrong now that the unions should 
a or to compel men and women to join 
at the price of holding their jobs. 
to join t answer is that they must be free 
Persons =, Not to join, as they as individual 
Th co choose to do. 
injune e iðn, let it be understood that the 
or intends to be issued will not be designed 
Vities o to prevent any legitimate union 
any lave’ including collective bargaining on 
Ths wok subject, 
as it og mal order will be entered as soon 
dan be prepared. 
E. C. Netson, Judge. 


= & Santa Fe RAILWAY 
Mens NTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Der ENDANTS— 


„ TEX., 108TH JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
JUDGMENT 


On 
on to Dis the 11th day of January 1954 came 
entitled eard and considered the above- 


Sands d numbered cause, wherein M. E. 
Louise oy: Jr., D. B. Barker, C. D. Pratt, 
O. E m „R. L. Lovelady. S. E. Dubose, 
Mary p Ott, A. V. King, K. A. Yarbrough, 


Resine Mute, Barbara L. Eubanks, Mrs. 
Plaintig, Williams, and M. F. Fisher are 
Railway ' and Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Way Ci Oe, Panhandle & Santa Fe Rail- 
15 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

ay Co., International Association of, 
Internati » L. D. Sweet, and J. K. Benson; 
onal Brotherhood of Bollermakers, 

ternati builders and Helpers of America; 
Drop Perg Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
D. E. gers and Helpers, Victor P. Muller, 
Workers 14 and E. A. Riddle; Sheetmetal 
Wm. International Association, Howard 
Brotherh ey, and L. C. Webb; International 
Lennan od of Electrical Workers, E. F. Mc- 
Ratlway 5 J. M. Price: Brotherhood of 
and p p armen of America, R. H. Jamison 


<r "MacMahon; international Brother- 
house, and emen. Oilers, Helpers, Round- 
Naden a d Railway Shop Laborers, Roy G. 
Railway nd J. R. Damron; Brotherhood of 
lers, eee Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
Byrne PR na and Station Employees, John 
tenance a R. B. Pike; Brotherhood of Main- 
Car) Way Employees, N E. Hankins and 
Taphers Lee the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
Brotherhap F. Anderson and R. A. Wyckoff; 
dea. yy. = of Railroad Signalmen of Amer- 
American - Lewis and J. M. Richardson; 
R, Brown Train Dispatchers Association, W. 
tion, and T. A. Cox: National Organiza- 
Internansters, Mates, and Pilots of America, 
Association! Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
on, and J. A. Gannon; Railroad 
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Yardmasters of America, V. L. Pond and J: 
W. Chandler; Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders International Union and 
W. 8. Seltzer, are defendants, for a perma- 
nent Injunction as prayed for in said plain- 
tiffs’ verified petition. 

And further came on to be heard and con- 
sidered the application of Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. as cross-plaintiffs, for 
a permanent injunction and declaratory 
judgment against the cross-defendants, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, R. I. 
Beeman, S. H. Smith, and J, H. Arnwine; 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
D. E. Davis, D. Hodge, and H. I. Purkey; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, L. C. Webb, A. H. Shelton, and B. L. 
Yoes; Brotherhood of Railway. Carmen of 
America, B. F. McMahan, N. J. Luman, and 
C. C. Hasty; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, J. M. Ming, R. B. 
Pike, R. R. Wheatley, and D. B. Johns; the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, R. A. Wy- 
ckoff, T: L. Gill, and R. W. Hull; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, D. E. Davis, J. M. DeGan, 
and E. H. Tucker; International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, J. M. Price and R. F. 
McMahan, Jr.; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and 
Rallway Shop Laborers, P. M. Wheatley, J. R. 
Damron, and T. H. Taylor; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, George W. 
Golliher, Carl Robertson, and Boyd Moore; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, B. F. 
Johnson, V. C. Ludwick, and E. L. Horton; 
Railroad Yardmasters of America, J. W. 
Chandler, V. L. Pond and C. S. Greer; Ameri- 
can Train Dispatchers Association, P. E, 
Johnson, T. A. Cox, and W. L. Roche; Hotel 
and Restaurdnt Employees and Bartenders 
International Union, Alan C. Whitehouse 
and Willie J. Anderson. 

And came a jury of 12 good and lawful 
men; to wit, J. H. Marshall and 11 others, 
who, being duly impaneled and sworn and 
having heard the pleadings, the evidence, 
and the argument of counsel, did on their 
oaths duly return their verdict in open court, 
which was duly received by the court, and 
which reads as follows: 

Special issue No. 1 

(a) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that at a meeting between 
the representatives of the defendant labor 
unions and the representatives of the Santa 
Fe Railway Co., held in Chicago on or about 
May 5, 1953, the representatives of the labor 
unions demanded that the Santa Fe execute 
with them a union-shop agreement contain- 
ing the terms and provisions set forth in 
plaintiffs’ exhibit 1, admitted in evidence 
in this case? 

Answer. Yes. 

(b) If you have answered part (a) of this 
special issue “yes,” then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that the 
representatives of the defendant unions 
stated that they would not amend or change 
the terms and provisions of sald proposed 
agreement? 

Answer. Yes. 

(c) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that the Santa Fe has made 
every reasonable effort to settle the union- 
shop controversy with the unions by collec- 
tive bargaining? 

Answer. Yes. 

(d) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that the unions have not 
made every reasonable effort to settle the 
union-shop controversy with the Santa Fe 
by collective bargaining? 

Answer. We do not so find. 

(e) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that by the end of the 
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Chicago meeting of May 5, 1953, a deadlock 
existed with the union representatives refus- 
ing to amend or change the terms and pro- 
visions of the proposed agreement and the 
Santa Fe refusing to sign said agreement as 
presented to it? 

Answer. Yes. 

Special issue No. 2 

(a) If you have answered part (a) of spe- 
cial issue No. 1 “yes,” then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that the 
representatives of the defendant unions 
threatened to use economic force to require 
the Santa Fe Railway Co. to sign the agree- 
ment then presented to them? 

Answer. Yes. 

If you have answered part (a) of this spe- 
cial issue “yes,” then answer the following: 

(b) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that by making such threat, 
if any, the representatives of the unions 
meant for the representatives of the Santa 
Fe to believe that unless such contract was 
signed, the unions would call a strike on the 
Santa Fe Railway system or sonre part of it? 

Answer. Yes. 

(c) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that at the Chicago meeting 
the Santa Fe had reasonable grounds for 
believing and did believe that the unions 
would call a strike if a union-shop agree- 
ment was not signed?’ 

Answer, Yes. 


Special issue No. 3 


Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that at the Chicago meeting it 
was the intention of the unions to call a 
strike if the Santa Fe did not sign a union- 
shop agreement? 

Answer, Yes, 


Special issue No. 4 

Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that, following the Chicago 
meeting held on or about May 5, 1953, it was 
reasonably probable that the defendant 
unions would have called a strike on the 
Santa Fe Railroad system, or on one or more 
component parts thereof, if the Santa Fe had 
not signed, or agreed to sign, aunion-shop 
agreement? 

Answer. Tes. 


Special issue No. 5 

Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that the Santa Fe now has in 
its employ a substantial number of non=- 
operating employees who, in the exercise of 
their own choice, are not members of any 
of the defendant unions? 

Answer. Yes. 


Special issue No. 6 

(a) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that the Santa Fe now has 
in its employ a substantial number of non- 
operating employees who are opposed to 
being required to join a union as a condi- 
tion of their continued employment? 

Answer, Yes. 

(b) If you have answered part (a) of this 
special issue “yes,” then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that the 
plaintiffs, all or some of them, are included 
in the group referred to? 

Answer. Yes. 7 

(c) If you have answered part (a) of this 
special issue yes,“ then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that the 
signing of a union shop agreement by the 
Santa Fe would, in reasonable probability, 
cause it to lose a substantial number of em- 
ployees who desire to retain their employ- 
ment and whose services the Santa Fe de- 
sires to retain? 

Answer. Yes. 


Special issue No. 7 


Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that the signing of a union 
shop agreement would substantially inter- 
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fere with the procuring of desirable new 
employees by the Santa Fe Railway Co.? 

Answer. No. 

Special issue No.7 (a) 

Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that the Santa Fe with a rea- 
sonable probability suffer irreparable injury 
if a union shop agreement is signed? 

Answer. Yes. 

Special issue No. 8 

Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that on or about May 5, 1953, 
the plaintiffs or some of them had a rea- 
sonable cause to fear, and did fear, that un- 
less restrained by injunction, the defendant 
unions would resort to economic force upon 
the Santa Fe for the purpose of compelling 
it to sign a union shop agreement? 

Answer. Yes. 

Special issue No. 9 

Do you find from the preponderance of 
the evidence that on or about May 5, 1953, 
the plaintiffs or some of them had reason 
to fear, and did fear, that, unless restrained 
by injunction, the Santa Fe Railway Co. 
would either voluntarily or involuntarily 
sign a union shop agreement with the de- 
fendant unions? 

Answer. Yes. 

Special issue No. 10 


If an Injunction is not issued in this case, 
do you find from the preponderance of the 
evidence that it is reasonably probable that 
the Santa Fe Railway Co. will sign a union 
shop agreement? z 

Answer, Yes. 

Special issue No. 11 

If the Santa Fe Railway Co., on or subse- 
quent to May 5, 1953, either voluntarily or 
involuntarily, had signed a union shop 
agreement with the defendant unions, do 
you find from the preponderance of the 
evidence that the plaintiffs, or some of them 
as a result thereof, would have suffered or 
would suffer irreparable injury? = 

Answer. Yes. 

Special issue No. 12 


(a) Do you find from the preponderance 
of the evidence that a strike of the nonop- 
erating unions on the Santa Fe Railway sys- 
tem, or any of its component parts, would 
prevent or greatly hinder the normal func- 
tioning of the Santa Fe as a common car- 
rier of passengers and merchandise? 

Answer. Yes. 

(b) If you have answered part (a) of this 
special issue Tes.“ then do you find from 
the preponderance of the evidence that such 
a strike would result in irreparable injury to 
said Santa Fe Railway Co.? 

Answer, Yes. 

(c) If you have answered part (a) of this 
special issue “Yes,” then do you find from 
the prepondcrance of the evidence that such 
a strike would result in irreparable injury to 
the public? 

Answer. Yes, 

Special issue No. 13 

Do you find from the preponderance of the 
evidence that the signing and enforcement 
of a union-shop agreement is not necessary 
to the continued existence and well-being of 
defendant labor unions? 

Answer. We find it is not necessary to 
their continued existence and well-being. 

Special issue No. 14 , 

Do you find from the preponderance of the 
evidence that the plaintiffs did not bring 
this sult in good faith? 

Answer. We do not so find. 

Special issue No. 15 


Do you find from the preponderance of the 
evidence that Santa Fe did not bring its suit 
in good faith? 

Answer. We do not so find. 

And it further appearing to the court that 
under the verdict of the jury as hereinbe- 
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fore set forth, plaintiffs and each of them 
and cross-plaintiffs and each of them are en- 
titled to the Judgment and relief as prayed 
for by them and as hereinafter granted, and 
tt further appearing to the court, and the 
court being of the opinion— 

I 


That section 2 (11) of the Rallway Labor 
Act (45 U. S. C. A. section 152) is unconsti- 
tutional and yoid because on its face it per- 
mits a union shop agfeement between an 
employer and a union in the railroad indus- 
try which forces employees in each craft or 
class against their will to become and re- 
main members of a private organization, to 
pay initiation fees, dues, and assessments 
thereto, and to be subjected to the discipline, 
control and government of such private or- 
ganization, or in the alternative, to suffer 
loss of their jobs. 

n 

That said section 2 (11) of the Railway 
Labor Act (45 U. S. C. A. section 152), in its 
natural operation and effect and In its in- 
evitable operation as shown by the evidence 
in this case, is unconstitutional and void be- 
cause it brings about a union shop agrec- 
ment between an employer and a union in 
the railroad industry which forces employees 
in each craft or class against their will to 
become and remain members of a private or- 
ganization, to pay initiation fees, dues, and 
assessments thereto, and to be subjected to 
the discipline, control and Government of 
such private organization, or in the alterna- 
tive, to suffer loss of their Jobs. 

mr 


That section 2 (11) of the Railway Labor 
Act (45 U. S. C. A., sec. 152) (a) on its face, 
and (b) in its natural operation and effect, 
and (e] in its inevitable operation as shown 
by the evidence in this case, is unconsti- 
tutional and void for each and ali of the 
following reasons: 

1. That said statute violates the guar- 
anties of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, for the rea- 
son that it is arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
capricious, and, therefore, deprives plaintiffs 
and cross-plaintiffs of their rights of con- 
tract, property rights, and personal liberties 
without due process of law, 

2. That said statute denies to plaintiffs 
and cross-plaintiffs rights retained by the 
people under the ninth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; and con- 
stitutes an attempted exercise of powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
sitution, but reserved to the States and to 
the people thereof under the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 7 

3. That said statute is in violation of the 
first amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States because it abridges the free- 
dom of speech, the right to assemble, the 
right to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances, and the free exercise 
of religion, 

4. That said statute imposes upon plain- 
tiffs and those similarly situated involun- 
tary servitude, in violation of the 13th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

5. That the requirement of union mem- 
bership has no real or substantial relation- 
ship to interstate commerce under the pro- 
visions of clause 3 of section 8 of article I 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Iv 


That since said section 2 (11) Is uncon- 
stitutional and vold, the Texas right-to- 
work statute (art. 5207-A, R. C. S.) and re- 
straint-of-trade statute (art. 7428-1, R. C. S.) 
are applicable within the State of Texas 
and forbid the execution of any union-shop 
contract making membership in a union a 
condition of employment, because if sec- 
tion 2 (4), (5), and (8) of the Railway 
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Labor Act (45 U. S. C. A., sec. 152) are pres- 
ently ‘repealed, the Texas statutes occur 
the field alone; and if the sald section 2 (0. 
(5), and (8) are in present effect, the Te 
statutes occupy the field concurrently w! 
them, 
v 
That the union-shop agreement demanded 
by defendant unions would if placed in eflec 
deprive plaintiffs of the protection of thot” 
provisions of the bill of rights of the con 
stitution of the State of Texas guarantee“ 
ing freedom of speech, conscience, religiO™ 
petition, and assembly; and would dept! 
plaintiffs and cross-plaintiffs of the prove. 
tion of the provisions of sald bill of ris? 
guaranteeing that no citizen shall be T 
prived of liberty, property, privileges. 0 
Immunities except by the due course of tb 
law of the land. of 
Wherefore, upon the petition and prager © 
declaratory judgment, 
adjudged that the rights of the parties 
decreed to be as follows: and 
1. That defendant unions, hereinabove all⸗ 
hereinafter named, and cross-plaintif T 
roads, hereinaboye named, do not have y 
right to make a union shop contract, OF 
contract requiring union membership 85 
condition of continued employment, bees 
such a contract is violative of the proper al 
rights, contracts, contract rights, person 
liberties and freedoms of plaintiffs r 
others similarly situated as guaranteed 1 
the Constitution and laws of the Parten 
States and of the State of Texas as set font, 
in the preceding provisions of this judgmer y 
2. That defendant unions hereina use 
named do not have the right to strike or 
any other similar or related form of * 
nomic coercion to induce or compel the m er 
ing of a union shop contract or any ot a 
contract requiring union membership as, 
condition of continued employment becie 
such strike or coercion woùld be for an 
lawful purpose. tor 
It having been alleged by counsel 
defendant unions during these proc that 
in a trial amendment to their answer de- 
two of the named defendant and c ter- 
fendant labor organizations, to wit: MY, 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. DY) 
Forgers and Helpers, and Internat gnip 
Brotherhood of Bollermakers, Iron 
Builders and Helpers of America, 
merged or have been amalgamated gs 
single new organization, to wit: Inte 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, this 
Helpers, it appears to the court that, 1f peen 
alleged merger or amalgamation has ta 
or should be consummated, the resti het- 
organization, to wit: International Broers: 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Bult ve 
Blackemiths, Forgers and Helpers, shoul 
bound by the final order of this court. ger 
Wherefore, upon the petition and prier 
of plaintiffs for injunction, it is TUT" je- 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the nd 
tendants named in plaintiffs’ petition: er- 
as nbove set out, and International ders 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Bult 4. 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, In ties 
ually and in their representative Capat joy- 
and thelr members, officers, agents, CPF. 
ees, representatives and attorneys. tion 
persons in active concert or particlP® on, 
with them or acting under their ci- 
be and they and each of them, in the ea per- 
tles herein sued. are permanently and 
petually enjoined from: into. 
First. Forming, making, entering i 
signing or performing any agreement | of 
or in writing, the object and p terluß 
which will be the formation and en 
into or performing of any union-shoP * 
ment, oral or in writing, between 4 and 
fendant railroad companies, one oF ahs igar 
the defendant associations, labor gige de” 
tions and labor unions, one or all, ma 
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f 
arent herein, and the result of which said 
ee be to force the defendant 
panies, one or all, to discharge 
ple, Plaintise, one or all, and other em- 
Would t Similarly situated as the plaintiffs 
be after the signing of said agreement, 
making and entering into same, unless 
tiffs, one or all, and other employees 
— Tallroad companies similarly situ- 
ould join and remain a member of 
the defendant associations, labor or- 
ns, or labor unions. 
d. Particularly with respect to the 
t_associations, labor organizations 
— thoir servants, attorneys, 
earns. mts and employees, from en- 
— directly or indirectly, to force the 
defendant railroad companies, one or 
above for dea union shop agreement of the 


i 


ESF 
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encouraging, aiding, 
employes Ordering, procuring, or causing any 
ee or employees of the defendant rail- 
Panies, one or all, to engage in slow- 
tional Work stoppage, strike, local or na- 
» OF any other concerted activity as a 
compellis forcing directly or indirectly, or 
antr 8 directly or indirectly the defend- 
"as companies, one or all, to make, 
®greeme Put into effect such union shop 
forth. nt of the general import above set 
Wherefore 
Cross-plain 


anta 
Co) 


» upon the petition and prayer of 
tiff railroads, it is further ordered, 
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Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Helpers P Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
and their members, officers, agents, 
» representatives and attorneys, 
8 in active concert or partici- 
„and inn, them, or under their direction, 
they hereby are, permanently and 
mitting y enjoined from doing or com- 
her and re y or indirectly, in any man- 
acts Y whatever means, the following 
of them: Inducing, encourag- 
Ordering, causing, calling, in- 
atening, or permitting a strike, 
3 sitdown, slowdown, or work stop- 
down si engaging in a strike, picketing, sit- 
Tailrong 2 or work stoppage upon the 
Colorag es of, or in any way against, Gulf, 
& ta & Santa Fe Railway Co., Panhandle 
Topeka 2 Railway Co., and the Atchison, 
Dose ai Santa Fe Railway Co., for the pur- 
decur attempting to require, requiring, 
Nenin g. coercing or forcing the making, 
Ceiorach, execution or performance by Gulf, 
& 3 & Santa Fe Railway Co., Panhandle 
Topeka Fe Railway Co., and the Atchison, 
them © Santa Fe Railway Co., or either of 
members a union shop contract requiring 
Union, nb In one of the cross-defendant 
tontin as a condition of employment or 
Wh ued employment. 
dulntizs ne upon the petition and prayer of 
and q S, it is further ordered, adjudged, 
tue a d, that the clerk of this court is- 
č PF anent writ of injunction enjoin- 
pl . restraining the defendants named 
ang toe petition, and as above set out, 
Makers ternational Brotherhood of Boiler- 
Forge Iron Ship Builders. Biacksmiths, 
in si and Helpers, both individually and 
temses representative capacities, and their 
tentative, Cficers, agents, employees, repre- 
tetive ves, and attorneys, and all persons in 
Unde concert or participation with them, or 
T thelr direction, from— 
tmine Forming, making, entering into, 
Or in 8. Or performing any agreement, oral, 
Which Writing, the object and purpose of 
lito d. Wil be the formation and entering 
dent Performing of any union-shop agree- 
tendai oral or in writing, between the de- 
the as raiiroad companies, one or all, and 
ons €fendant associations, labor organiza- 
and labor unions, one and all, made 


andi all 
dation 
be 


Picke y 
D ting, 
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defendants herein, the result of which said 
agreement would be to force the defendant 
railroad companies, one or all, to discharge 
the plaintiffs, one or all, and other employees 
similarly situated as the plaintiffs would be 
after the signing of said agreement, or the 
making and entering into same, unless the 
plaintiffs, one or all, and other employees 
of said railroad companies similarly situated 
should join and remain a member of one of 
the defendant associations, Iabor organiza- 
tions, or labor unions. 

Second. Particularly with respect to the 
defendant associations, labor organizations, 
and labor unions, their servants, attorneys, 
Officers, agents, and employees, from en- 
deavoring, directly or indirectly, to force the 
defendant railroad companies, one or all, to 
sign the union-shop agreement of the above 
nature or import by either directly or in- 
directly inducing, encouraging, aiding, abet- 
ting, ordering, procuring, or causing any em- 
ployee or employees of the defendant rail- 
road companies, one or all, to engage in slow- 
down, work stoppage, or strike, local or na- 
tional, or any other concerted activity, as a 
means of forcing, directly or indirectly, or 
compelling, directly or indirectly, the de- 
fendant railroad companies, one or all, to 
make, sign, or put in effect such union-shop 
agreement of the general import above set 
forth. 

Wherefore, upon the petition and prayer 
of cross-plaintiff railroads, it is further or- 
dered, adjudged, and decreed that the clerk 
of this court issue a permanent writ of 
injunction enjoining and restraining the 
above-named defendants in said cross- 
petition, and each of them, and as above 
set out, and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, and their mem- 
bers, officers, agents, employees, representa- 
tives, and attorneys and all persons in active 
concert or participation with them or under 
thelr direction from doing or committing, 
directly or indirectly, in any manner and by 
whatever means, the following acts and each 
of them: 

Inducing, encouraging, aiding, ordering, 
causing, calling, inciting, threatening, or 
permitting, a strike, picketing, sitdown, 
slowdown or work stoppage; or engaging in 
a strike, picketing, sitdown. slowdown, or 
work stoppage, upon the railroad lines of, or 
in any way against, Gulf, Colorado, Santa 
Fe Railway Co., Panhandle & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co, and the Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., for the purpose of 
attempting to require, requiring, sccuring, 
coercing, or forcing the making, signing, 
execution, or performance by Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Co., Panhandle 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Rallway Co., or 
either of them, of a union shop contract 
requiring membership in one of the cross- 
defendant unions, as a condition of em- 
ployment or continued employment. 

All costs are adjudged against the defend- 
ant unions, for which execution may issue. 

Signed and entered at Amarillo, Tex., this 
6th day of February 1981. 

E. C. NELSON, Judge. 


The Evils of Political Libertinism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
system of political parties is an integral 
part of our American tradition. And £0 
is the popular acceptance of the fact 
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that certain politicians, more interested 
in publicity and in the retention of their 
office than in the performance of their 
official duties, are prone to indulge in 
spectacular disputations and in the 
twisting of truth to fit their purposes. 
It is for this reason that our people have 
long ago learned to accept political 
statements with a grain of salt, and not 
to be overly awed by the glitter of aspir- 
ing political starlets. 

There comes a time, however, when 
these harmless antics of some politicians 
exceed the bounds of tolerance and de- 
cency—when their irresponsibility, un- 
checked by reason, begins to have a dev- 
astating effect on those cohesive elements 
which bind our society, and which make 
us stand as one in our pursuit of a better 
way of life for our people, and of lasting 
and just peace in the world. 

In this manner, the irresponsible ut- 
terances of a few public figures—when 
repeated often enough to acquire some 
illusionary appearance of truth—become 
a festering growth in the innards of our 
society. We then fall prey to a social 
disease which divides us into antagonis- 
tic groups abusing and fighting each 
other, instead of working together for 
the common good. 

These so very evident effects of po- 
litical libertinism should be apparent to 
every thinking man, woman, and youth. 
Even more so, they ought to be fully 
understood by those who have been elect- 
ed or appointed to political offices, and 
who are thereby entrusted with primary 
responsibility for the welfare and se- 
curity of our Nation. 

Yet it is these very people—the men 
who have been chosen to guide the desti- 
nies of our Nation—that frequently 
commit the gravest offenses against the 
rule of reason by becoming political 
libertines. ; 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to commend to the 
attention of the membership of Con- 
gress two editorials which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal of February 6, 
1954, and which deal with certain phases 
of this terrible malady which is strik- 
ing at the very heart of our society. 

I earnestly hope that these irrespon- 
sible actions and statements, full of half- 
truths, innuendoes, and outright lies, 
will come to an end before they cause 
even greater damage than they have 
done so far. We have a responsibility 
to our people—a responsibility for the 
attainment of conditions within which 
they can live peacefully, without inse- 
curity or want. That job is not being 
done, and it will not be done if our Na- 
tion will be torn asunder. 

Ercuriry RISK FRAUD PERSISTS 

After 3 months of dodging, the Eisenhower 
administration hes finally been cornered by 
the demand that it furnish a breakdown of 
the 2,200 Government workers allegedly fired 
as security risks. 

There is still no guarantee that there will 
be a breakdown. The President has merely 
informed a press conference that he has 
asked his advisers to determine whether n 
breakdown is feasible. And he added that 
he was surprised to discover that newsmen 
had such a widesprend interest in the matter. 

His surprise is in itself surprising. It 
should surprise no one that there should be 
interest in a subject that increasingly seems 
to be political fraud. A breakdown might 
entail some tough, routine work, but if the 
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administration can tell how many security 
risks it has fired, it ought to be able to tell 
what they were fired for, 

‘The President has said a number of times 
and undoubtedly sincerely—that the 2,200 
are not disloyal persons and that guilt or 
guilt by association must not be used in 
the security program to harm innocent 
persons. 

But what the President believes and says 
does not prevent members of his adminis- 
tration from making political hay. Post- 
moster General Summerfield, for instance, 
said in a recent speech that the 2,200 were 
socurity risks—and “somehow I do not feel 
too amiably inclined toward people who 
meke treason a preoccupation.” 

Earlier, the President's counsel, Bernard 
Shanley, told an audience that “1,456 sub- 
versives have been kicked out of Govern- 
ment” under Bisenhower. The President 
himself said at s news conference in Decem- 
ber that communism would not be an Issue 
in the 1954 campaign because the security 
program was rooting subversives from Gov- 
ernment and had already removed “about 
1,500 persons who were security risks." 

So, in spite of the President’s repeated 
statements that in most cases subversion 
was not involved, the figure 2.200 or "1,456" 
has been tossed about in a political claim 
that they were subversives. 

They weren't, of course. Take the State 
Department. It has contributed 306 to the 
list of 2,200 security-risk firings. Yet a 
breakdown in a study by the Alsop brothers, 
Washington columnists, shows that only 29 
persons have been dismissed for any cause 
in the Department in the last year. Most 
of those 29 were dismissed for drinking, talk- 
ing too much, or other things which made 
them unsuitable. 

None was dismissed for subversion. An- 
other 188 were arbitrarily added to the list 
when they quit for thelr own reasons. 

The balance haven't left Government at 
all, but have transferred to other jobs. If 
all the 2,200 cases are as phony as the 306 
in the State Department, the whole figure 
is phony. 

Advisers or not, the President owes it to 
the. country to furnish a breakdown of the 
security figures. And he owes it to himself 
and the country to make his subordinates 
stop their fraudulent use of these figures. 


TEARING THE NATION ASUNDER 


President Eisenhower, who sald he hoped 
that communism would not be an Issue in 
the 1954 election, has been overruled by the 
political mudslingers. 

Senator McCartuy, under the auspices of 
the National Republican Committee, has 
started a nine-speech series devoted to what 
he calls Twenty Years of Treason. The tech- 
nique is an old one—used successfully for 
years by the Republicans after the Civil War. 

Then it worked this way: “Copperhead” 
was msde synonymous with “traitor.” Soon 
all Democrats were called “Copperheads.” 
Then the label “Democrat” became synony- 
mous with “traitor.” 
~ McCaratry’s campraign—backed by his 
party's national committee—is designed to 
do the same smear job again, 

Millions of Americans proudly wear the 
label “Democrat.” Yet here's what Mc- 
Cartuy said at Charleston, W. Va., Thursday 
night: “The hard fact is that those who wear 
the label—Democrat—wear it with the stain 
of historic treason.” 

“Democrat,” said McCartry, is “a politi- 
cal label stitched with the idiocy of a Tru- 
man, rotted by the deceit of an Acheson, 
corrupted by the red slime of a White.” 

And the other phrases were there, too. 
Democrats, he said, are the men who “were 
too weak or unwilling to fight treason.” They 
are men whose “political heritage is stained 
with the blood of men betrayed at Taejon.” 
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All this from a man who first ran for 
public office as a Democrat—in the New Deal 
heyday—and became a Republican when that 
party grew more successful. 

Does McCartHry’s series of speeches for the 
Republican National Committee mean that 
decency has been officially discarded and that 
the stops are all pulied? Do the Republican 
Party strategists intend to try to hold onto 
office by this sort of thing? Are they ready 
to set loose a campaign that will split the 
country and smear half its citizens as 
“traitor” at a time when only unity at home 
can keep us safe against a threatening world? 

Are these party leaders ready to buy yotes 
with lies and smears and nauseous exploita- 
tion of sacrifices Americans made in Korea 
to resist Communist aggression? They ap- 
pear to be ready. And if they are, what does 
the man in the White House, whose every 
plea is for unity, trust, and cooperation, 
think and intend to do about it? 

The President's every instinct seems fair 
and decent. Surely he cannot fail to see the 
terrible forces his party's political leaders are 
unleashing. He cannot turn his head the 
other way while men, speaking in his name 
us it were, tear the Nation asunder, 


Address of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, at Roosevelt Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address delivered at the sixth 
annual Roosevelt Day dinner sponsored 
by the Americans for Democratic Action. 
The dinner this year honored the Hon- 
orable Harry S. Truman and was held on 
February 5, 1954, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

The dinner was one of the outstand- 
ing events of the year and one of the 
finest ever held by this splendid liberal 
organization. 

The three principal addresses were 
delivered by Senator HERBERT H, LEH- 
MAN, by our splendid young mayor, Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, and by the guest of honor, 
former President. Truman. 

Because I feel that the addresses were 
so timely and so important I would like 
to include all of them with my remarks. 
However, Senator LEHMAN will insert his 
own address in the Recorp and the ad- 
dress by President Truman has been in- 
serted by Senator Wayne MORSE, of Ore- 
gon, under date of February 8. I am 
therefore inserting only the address of 
our mayor, the Honorable Robert F, 
Wagner. 

We, in New York City, are very proud 
of our new mayor. Neither his name 
nor his background are unknown to us 
here in Washington or in New York. As 
the son of a great and liberal-thinking 
public servant, young Bob has been pres- 
ent at many meetings at which were 
formulated governmental policies and 
social philosphy in the highest liberal 
tradition, as he puts it. We have high 
hopes for him and we are certain that 
he will go far in the public service. 


February 1? 


His address, introducing our great for- 
mer President, follows: 


My good friends, I have the Joyful asig 
ment this evening of presenting to t- 
audience of lberal leaders one of the gres- 
est Americans of all time. It is a partie, 
larly pleasant privilege for me to be h. 
and, at the same time, to have the OP! 
tunity to tell you what the people eh. 
city think of Harry S. Truman and to whi 
I am happy to say, I wholeheartedly u 
scribe. of 
I think I have some real understanding “s 
the true meaning of the term “li tive 
All of my life—ever since my forms ‘of 
years—I have been taught the meaning 
progressive thinking. at 
My father permitted me to be present d 
many meetings at which were formula 
governmental policies and social philoso. ip 
in the highest liberal tradition, I gre% ed 
in the world of Franklin D, Roosevelt, er 
E. Smith, Herbert H. Lehman, and os 
great Americans, many of whom grace ve 
with thelr presence here tonight, TO 1 
liberalism is more than a word, Itis do- 
of life, a philosophy of thinking that en man 
passes freedom, security, and love O 
for his fellow man. ent · 
Liberal thinking, as applied to governm s 
found concrete form in the New alth 
daring experiment which proved the ot 
and the ideology of those who believe care 
it is the responsibility ot government to 
for, protect, and bring opportunity to 
people, to use a near-Biblical exp 
“Increase, multiply, and prosper.” THe eal. 
Deal, and its successor, the of 
brought our country from the depth ge- 
deepest despair to the heights of wb? 
ment and hope, and gave to those unity 
dreamed of a better world the opport¥" ps- 
for the realization of their commu 
pirations. ma 
The New Deal and the Falr Deal 
employment for those without work. vid 
security to those without hope, 
dignity for those without promise. uct!” 
Deal proved the greatness and indest 


es- 
bility of our American democracy and can 
Aan put 


new 


tablished a new heritage for the 
people. The Fair Deal of Harry Truman 
firmly on those foundations. tic ac 
Tonight the Americans for Democrats 
tion for the sixth consécutive yes" d the 
honor to the memory, the history, ETA 
philosophy that is Franklin Delano 
velt. And in paying honor to this 8 é 
leader of men, and to the founder 0 pay 
ern American liberal thinking, we a i 
honor to his worthy and beloved SU 
Harry S. Truman. ears 
Our Mr. Truman has captured the 3 of 
of the American people and the Pay: 
the world as has no person who ee man 
Here is a man who in every sense 15 pt 
of the people. His determination ta, pell 
for what he belleves to be right, °° courts? 
or high water, marks him as a man O 
and character. His devotion to the 
of the common people, those WhO ® 
folks, marks him as a man with a get yout 
There is nothing we can say tonigh 
Harry Truman that history will not f out 
for eternity. His place in the annals it p? 
world will always be a noble place. jai 
matter how high hls position, he wil 
be known as a man of dedp humility: „essed 
The people of this city have just 1 pe 
an overwhelming vote of confidence uten 
doctrine of government which 18 repr d 
by Harry Truman when they 2 
mayor last November. to 
ple on the record of the 1 
as exemplified by Franklin Rooseve 
Deal and by Harry Truman's Falr overs 
our liberal crusade for returning the nad spe 
ment of our city to the people we Pig ing 
support of those whose dedication ng gid? 
public welfare is a lifework. Work 
by side with us, helping to bring our 
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or 
: Avera government to the people, were’ 
mas c man. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
Herbert K. Finletter, our beloved Senator 
are Lehman, and other great leaders who 
tana sense representative of our un- 
tion of gung Yours and mine—of the obliga- 
au Sorernment to the people. With their 
Steve and with the endorsements of Adlai 
honon ae and our distinguished guest of 
8 issue in our election was sharply 
the wie accept or to reject the New Deal, 
Dhi Deal—the Roosevelt, the Truman— 
‘Sophy of government. 
And on Overwhelmingly. 
trom Facts regard our victory as a mandate 
Negra tion New Yorkers to further the 
or he tradition, and the responsibility 
sound, Gecent, liberal government. If my 
apa nistra the tion can begin to match the cour- 
e viston, and the nobility of Harry S. 
— it will set a fitting example for the 
our eration of his philosophy throughout 
An 


d now my good friends, one of the vi 
á ery 
Heat men of all time — a truly humble man 
Harry S. Truman, 


Who Is To Blame for Juvenile 
Delinquency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


ly OF OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Friday, February 12, 1954 
ho dc, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
tenti mestie problem deserves greater at- 
pro on by the American people than the 
blem o 


boys and 


Sf to 


girls of today are the citizens 
wil] shales! and will be the ones who 
Na in the seats of authority in the 
and on whom will depend the welfare 
precios ervation of our country and its 

This” liberties. 
Scout Week we are celebrating Boy 
tion wees which brings to our atten- 
tothe — sreat contribution being made 
ing © welfare of youth by this outstand- 
biin on organfzation which, together 
done Other similar organizations, has 
Quen, More in overcoming juvenile delin- 
Hen than any other force in our Na- 


5 J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Writes Bureau of Investigation, has 
Bubj & most interesting article on this 
its 2 which appeared in Scouting in 
Carer € of January 1954 which deserves 
incluga consideration by all of us. Iam 
tolle wee it as part of the remarks. It 
Wo Is To Brame FOR JUVENILE 
(B DELINQUENCY? 
¥ J. Edgar Hoover. Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) 


to genije delinquency in America has grown 
the ad mg proportions in comparison with 
Cent ore crime rate. Only last year 8 per- 
18, whit all those arrested had not reached 

€ 13 percent were under 21. 
care small concern is the magnitude of 
Dumpe es Of the juveniles as well as the 
th Of juvenile offenders. The crimes of 
Regs “Sehr been by no means petty. Wit- 
dong € fact that while 8 percent of all per- 
thi, “Tested were 17 years of age or less, 
arrests UP accounted for 19 percent of the 
tor 1> lor robbery, 37 percent of the arrests 
ceny, 48 percent of the arrests. {or 


f juvenile delinquency. The 
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burglary and 53 percent of all auto-theft 
arrests. 

These are not the offenses of the prank- 
sters or practical jokers; they are not the 
offenses of an occasional pilfering of an apple 
or orange from the neighborhood fruit store. 


The crimes of youth indicate an aping of 


not only the derelictions of the hardened 
criminal but also the viclousness and serious- 
ness of his nefarious deeds, 

The lamentable record of juvenile delin- 
quents in the past is reflected today in the 
increasing crime rate among adults. This is 
only a logical aftermath, for today’s crim- 
inal was yesterday's delinquent. As you sow, 
so shall you reap. The full meaning of these 
biblical words is exemplified in the case of 
Kenneth Allen Kitts who was recently ap- 
prehended by the FBI as a notorious bank 
robber and burglar. Kitts first came into the 
custody of prison authorities in July 1929, 
when he was placed in the South Dakota 
Training School for Boys as an unmanage- 
able and incorrigible youth. Here he spent 
four quiet years studying and being observed 
by persons who hoped to correct the quirks 
in his youthful personality which threatened 
to make him a menace to society. 

At the time he was placed in this institu- 
tion, Kitts was 12 years old. By the time he 
was 18 he had made two attempted escapes 
from this school. On being released, he set 
out on a series of burglaries and automobile 
thefts. Intermittent penitentiary sentences 
followed; his periods of freedom were devoted 
to more serious crimes. He soon began to 
hold up banks. It was then that the FBI 
sought the apprehension of Kitts. In 1952, 
FBI agents surrounded a tavern in which 
Kitts was supposed to be employed. As 
agents entered the front door, Kitts raced 
through the back door—into the arms of 
waiting agents who were stationed at the 
rear of the building. His career of crime 
ended as he shouted, “Don't shoot—you got 
me.“ 

The picture of juvenile crime is not a 
pleasant one. No doubt all of you reading 
this article have had your attention called 
to the Juvenile problem on many occasions. 
The important question, however, is whether 
you did anything or are doing anything to 
alleviate this deplorable condition. Only 
when every civic-minded adult begins to 
take action will the Nation's crime rate 
among these delinquents decrease. All too 
often the youth of our Nation have been 
pawns in the buck-passing tactics of those 
adult citizens who shirk their responsibil- 
ities to the country’s youth. 

What is needed to combat the rising tide 
of delinguency is a positive program of ac- 
tion by those responsible citizens who want 
to be a part of the crusade for youth; a 
crusade dedicated to moulding youth into 
respectable God-fearing adult citizens. Any 
such program must have as its foundation 
the home, school, church, civic, and social 
agencies, law enforcement authoritics and 
recreational facilities. 

During my 29 years as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, I have 
found the basic cause of the high rate of 
juvenile crine to be a lack of moral respon- 
sibility among youth, A youth trained in 
moral responsibility recognizes his duty to 
God, his country and his fellow man. He 
learns that the natural and moral law is the 
basis for a peaceful and well-ordered society. 
He develops respect for the laws. 

Instilling moral responsibility in a youth 
must begin at home. It is the parent who 
is the child's first teacher. The parent must 
teach the child the lessons of moral respon- 
sibility. He must be taught that his desires 
should be guided by the laws of God and 
the laws of society. He must realize that 
many times his desires must be subjugated 
to the common good. It is the “seifish I” 
that has been the downfall of our youth. 
Failure to respect the rights of others—both 
personal and property rights—has led to no- 
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torious crimes. The commission by juve- 
niles of over 50 percent of the auto thefts 
in 1952 shows a total disregard of the prop- 
erty rights of others. It shows a selfish de- 
sire, satiated only by stealing. 

In all too many cases the parents have 
utterly failed to carry out their responsi- 
bilities. They have failed by neglect, bad 
example, excessive drinking, quarreling, and 
bickering in front of the children. It is 
little wonder that a child raised in such an 
environment loses all respect for law and 
decency. The natural result is too often 
a serious emotional disturbance in the child 
reflecting itself in delinquent behavior. The 
parent who does not take a sincere interest 
in his child's welfare is surely nudging him 
into the road leading to delinquency. 

The church has a dual purpose to perform 
in fighting delinquency, It must supple- 
ment the training of the youth who is re- 
ceiving proper parental guidance. In addi- 
tion, it may be the only source of guidance 
for the youth who is the victim of neg- 
lectful parents. Religious training teaches 
a child his primary duty in life: namely, 
obedience to the moral and natural law 
of God. The teachings are found in the 
10 commandments, familiar to children who 
receive religious training. No crime of bur- 
glary or larceny could be committed by a 
child who practices the Lord's command, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

Religious training also points out the home 
as a source of inspiration for the youth to 
honor his father and mother. Great is the 
crime of the parents whose conduct pre- 
vents a child from honoring them. 

The files of the FBI show that many de- 
linquents have had no religious training 
whatsoever. They have never learned the 
value of prayer to solicit divine help, In 
time of temptation they succumb, for they 
have never learned to rely upon God and 
to obey His teachings. 

Your own great organization, the Boy 
Scouts of America, has been a leader in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. It has trans- 
lated a boy's idle time into constructive chan- 
nels. Boy Scouts cannot but be model citizens 
as they follow the ideals of the Scout oath, 
to be good citizens, good men, and to fulfill 
their duty to God and their country. The 
Boy Scouts of America are taught respect 
for the laws of God and our country. They 
are taught devotion to their fellow men. 


Only recently I was present when the Pres- 
ident of the United States awarded to a Boy 
Scout the Young American Medal for Bray- 
ery, a medal given annually by our Govern- 
ment to youth selected for deserving acts of 
bravery. In September 1952, this Boy Scout, 
aged 14, rescued two brothers from their 
burning home in Valsetz, Oreg., and then 
reentered the house entieavoring to rescue 
others. Amid smoke and fire in their second- 
floor bedroom, he carried a 12-year-old 
brother to the window and pushed him to 
safety. He then saved another younger 
brother before jumping to safety himself. 
Badly burned, and overcome from heat and 
emoke, he dashed back into the holocaust in 
an unsuccessful effort to save other members 
of his family. His father and two small 
brothers lost their lives in the fire and four 
others were seriously burned, 

Many FBI agents were members of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The ingrained ideals of 
love of God and country which they learned 
from their Boy Scout training are reflected 
in their work as special agents of the FBI. 
I am proud to be a member at large of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Youngsters learn the practical lessons of 
life In properly directed group activities. 
They are taught the value of team play, of 
cocperation, of clean living. They are taught 
to accept defeat in the spirit of true sports- 
manship. They learn that training and hard 
work are the secret of success in life as well 
as in play. 
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There is a job for all of us. Are our re- 
sponsible citizens taking an adequate inter- 
est in juvenile activities? Are the parents 
of American youth raising their own children 
to be model American citizens? Are they 
aiding other boys to be just what they want 
their own children to be? Are the leaders 
of civic and social agencies making every 
effort to do good for all the youth of their 
communities? Have the leaders of recrea- 
tional activities a planned program to direct 
the idle moments of the boys and girls of 
the community? Is there a community of 
interest in this, a community problem? 

It Is only when all Americans answer the 
challenge of delinquency that our Nation will 
see a spiritual and moral resurgence among 
our youth, a resurgence that will bring un- 
told blessings for the future. 


Cleaning Up the Mess in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a very timely and informative 
interview with R. W. Scott McLeod, top 
security officer of the Department of 
State, which appeared in the issue of 
U. S. News & World Report for February 
12, 1954. 

In this interview, Mr. McLeod explains 
how the method used by the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles administration to deal 
with the problem of subversives and 
other security risks differs from that of 
the Truman-Acheson administration. 

The transcript of the interview with 
Mr. McLeod, which follows, was sub- 
mitted by him to the high officials of the 
Department of State under the custo- 
mary rule and was then authorized for 
publication: 

Question. You are conscious, I suppose, of 
the criticism that has been visited upon you, 
Mr. McLeod, from various quarters since you 
took office; to what do you attribute that? 

Answer. Mostly to the generous endorse- 
ment that my friend Jox McCartHy gave me 
right after my appointment. As you know, 
there is an almost pathological hatred for 
Senator McCarruy in some quarters. 

Question. You think that put you In the 
public eye, eh? 

Answer. I will never forget the opening 
paragraphs of the press dispatch that told 
of my appointment. I worked 5 years as a 
reporter on the Gazette in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and that's why it startled me so. 

Question. What did the dispatch say? 

Answer. Well, the dispatch said in the first 
paragraph, The State Department, in an ap- 
parent bid to get along with Congress, put 
in a new man Wednesday as its boss of se- 
curity, above officials who have collided with 
Senator MecCartuy, Republican, of Wis- 
consin.” 

Question. Were you at any time attached 
to any of the committees that Senator Mc- 
Canrur was operating? 

Answer. No; I left the FBI to become ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator STYLES 
BRIDGES. 

Question. How long were you there? 

Answer. From 1949 until last March. 

Question. How long were you at the FBI? 
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Answer. From 1942 to 1949. 

Question. When you were on Capitol Hill, 
did you have any special connection with any 
of the investigating committees? 

Answer. No. I used to be helpful to Sena- 
tor Broces in connection with Appropria- 
tions Committee inquiries. And because of 
my FBI background, he used me in that type 
of work perhaps more than the average Sen- 
ator uses his administrative assistant. And 
I got to know Senator MCCARTHY. Senator 
Barinces introduced me to him and spoke of 
my experience as an FBI agent. So I talked 
with Senator McCarTHY several times. He 
used to call me up and ask my advice, but I 
know of no single instance where he ever 
took it. 

Question. Do you think, then, that it is 
maccurate to describe you as having been 
Senator McCaktuy’'s protege, put in there by 
him? 

Answer, It burns me up to be called his 
stooge, because I'm human enough to think 
I'm no man’s stooge. 

Question. Do you think that perhaps those 
charges are made deliberately, in order to 
weaken your power in the Department, and 
in order to weaken the security program? 

Answer. Well, I think there are certain 
elements in the population and in the Gov- 
ernment who consciously strive to weaken 
the security program, but there are a great 
many other people who simply misunder- 
stand it. They are good Americans, but they 
don't understand it, and they are apprehen- 
sive that basic American safeguards are not 
being strictly maintained. 

Question. Hasn't the Dally Worker given 
you a great deal of attention since you be- 
came security officer? 

Answer. Not as much as I would like to see 
them give me, I consider it quite an accolade 
when they attack me. 

Question. What did Senator McCartuy 
have to do with your appointment? 

Answer. Absolutely nothing. Under Secre- 
tary Donald Louri, who has connections in 
my former home in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, had 
heard of me through friends. After he came 
to Washington he asked my boss, Senator 
Bamoezs, if he could talk to me about a job. 
We had a long talk during which I presume 
he was sizing me up. Several days later, 
while I was in Florida on vacation, he called 
me to offer the job, saying that he felt it 
was the toughest assignment in Washington, 
I accepted with my eyes open. 

Question. Well, did Mr. Lourie’s prophecy 
turn out to be accurate? What caused those 
five former diplomats to write that letter in 
which they indicated that State Department 
morale was being lowered by security proce- 
dures? 

Answer. I don't know. 

Question. Does it indicate to you that the 
morale of the Foreign Service is pretty low? 

Answer. No; in my judgment the morale in 
the Foreign Service is pretty high, consider- 
ing all the factors involved. The çlaim that 
security procedure here is lowering morale is 
not valid. I think any time you change the 
head of an organization, be it business or 
military or whatever it is, there is some ap- 
prehension about what the future may hold. 
The Foreign Service, and the whole Govern- 
ment service, has undergone that apprehen- 
sion, They should be reassured by now, be- 
cause there hasn't been any wholesale 
slaughter. 

PINPOINTING THE MESS 


Question. Do you think the Department 
has changed? 


Answer. I realize there is a great difference 


of opinion on that question. But as one who 
can speak from a personal inside knowledge, 
I think it is important to draw a distinction 
as to what kind of change you have in mind. 
It seems to me to be incontrovertible that we 
have had a very definite and distinct change 
in the foreign policy of the United States, 
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Just as I conclude that Mr. Acheson was 
responsible for the foreign policy of the pre- 
vious administration I conclude that M: 
Dulles has really done a bangup job 1 
changing the course of our foreign policy: 
think that speech of his on January 12 
a pretty good summation of what he bas done 
in his first year in office. 

There is another part of policy, however. 
which we can call, for convenience, a 5 
istrative policy. In this field there have 885 
been as many changes as I am sure many 
us had hoped for. 

In my judgment the mess in Washington. 
and from my experience the mess in of 
State Department, is largely the result 
loose administrative practices. Perhaps in 
certain amount of this laxity is inherent 7 
Government administration, but I don't 
lieve that is necessarily true. There are L 
lated examples, such as Mr. Hoover's ch 
of a tightly administered operation wn! of 
gives the taxpayer a maximum service i 
his tax dollar. nt 

I think as you look back, the Departme 
has been attacked in the past on weaknesses 
which in my judgment are attributable 
its administrative policies. The attacks ge 
centered on individuals who in the ju for 
ment of the attackers were not suitable icn 
Federal employment, or on the way in W’ 12 
appropriated funds were spent and on * 
ous other administrative aspects 
operation. 1 

Just as an example, the Commissio” 
headed by former President Hoover reco™ 
mended 6 years ago that the Depart™ 
should work toward an integrated pers? for“ 
system modeled along the lines of our 
eign-career service. I believe every p- 
who has ever studied our personnel ol 
lems has arrived at the same conclu sar 
Yet it is an extraordinarily dificult mange 
to implement the recommendations of asb 
Hoover Commission, particularly on R ©. 
basis. The problem requires long-rans® - 
lution, We have tackled it. We are wo, 4. 
ing toward it, but like so many other vig“ 
ministrative probiems, it had not been yed 
orously attacked until the new team arri 
on the scene. nis- 

While we haven't done as well admi” es 
tratively as we have in foreign policY wa 
have made some substantial progress. we 
are working toward an outfit of which n- 
can all be proud. We are gradually cent 
ing up the mess in the State De g. 

I think that is the most encouraging mu n 
We do keep moving forward. Even thong 
it is an uphill process, at least we 
motion. 

Question. How about placing republica? 
in the key jobs? er ® 

Answer. I don't think it ie altogeth® 1 
question of Republicans or Demoors 
think primarily it is a question of 10; 
the policies of President Eisenhower ot 
Secretary Dulles. There are wide shaun, gs 
opinion in the Republican Party. And, it 
there are in the Democratic Party But. 
is said, patriotism knows no party Une. ‘any 
in any event, we madé a study of now ment 
jobs you could replace in the Dep and 1 
if you took the maximum position of 137 
think it developed there was a total 

Question. Out of how many? 

Answer. Out of 11,000. n the 

Question. What is the latest figure u fred 
number of security risks that have pew now’ 
or allowed to resign since the Eise 
administration came in? te De- 

Answer, Persons employed by the St ermi- 
partment whose services have been of theif 
nated and on whom at the time nresclres 
termination there exlsted some u 
security question, number around 300. 5 

Question. What period does this co 

Answer. The calendar year 1059. n 18 

Question. Could you break that d 
any way at all—the proportions? 
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the I prefer not to break it down on 
papery that we are not pursuing these 
as dle after they leave the job. As soon 
PO iy Start breaking the figure down, you 
thas the danger of defining it so narrowly 
Q Somebody identifies an individual. 
tions ation. Well, do most of these separa- 
i £ involve subversion, or do they involve 
er issues? 


pitwer. All of them are issues defined by 
Gene Order 10450. . 
Yo estion, Well, that's a pretty broad class. 
u are Investigating everyone who occupies 
tumis tive position, or you will do so. As- 
positi g that a man occupying a sensitive 
80 on resigns before his security clearance 
8 "pleted; would he come within the cate- 
Of those about whom there was pending 
Westion of security? 
tive er. If his case was within the Execu- 
Order No. 10450 criteria, 


WHO 15 INVESTIGATED 
Qu 


you: estion. You investigate everybody, don't 
+ NOt just those In sensitive positions? 
Be Everyone is in a sensitive position. 
ture you understand this thing. The 
Wisp ent Put out his Executive Order No. 
0 on April 27 to become effective May 27. 
— when I had my first real under- 
der of how hard it is to work in the 
3 al Government, because it took me un- 
Wy 27 to get our regulations through 
publication in the Federal Register. 
1954, 4) as a matter of fact, as of January 1, 
biata there had been no one who had com- 
thro t process and who had gone 
Ugh a hearing, which is the final‘stage. 
take guon. How long would you say it would 
enti the average case to go through that 
the investi 2 trom the aoe you me 
reac 
the decisions on until the you 
er. It is pretty hard to say. The or- 
od Provides that you reevaluate everyone 
Woe te Under the Truman loyalty program, 
A fr Some of those cases take longer than 
Toes case, because such a tremendous 
te 8 has already been made, and you have 
Way to that record. There just isn’t any 
Qu Average the thing. 
the 8 8 How many people are there in 
Service Department Dutside the Foreign 


hay imer. Well, there are about halt and 
oe Sinica 2 el systems, and we've 


‘oxim: z 
Plus Allens. ately 11,000 citizen employees, 


are ion. Do you just assume that there 

Deng ade active Communists in the State 
Ment here in Washington? 

have higi I think any security officer would 

Ewer. assume that. It's the classic an- 

Wise would be unsafe to assume other- 


the pasaon. Do you have any sort of guess in 
back o 
would be? your mind as to how many there 


Answer. Ob 
„and 1 
t know. 


— What proportion of these 300 
Use gp hose Services were terminated made 
them po’ appeal system? Did many of 
£9 on with an appeal? 
enoa er. We haven't had enough experi- 
Walking 8 have three cases, I believe, now 
dompleted Peo and none of them has been 
doo estion. What I am trying to get at 18. 
Must les average person, when he ts told he 
that save for one reason or another, carry 
to apoa further—does he ask for the right 
Peal, or just resign and accept it? 

Wouig er. I think that probably the ratio 
People be quite similar to the number of 
ad ap, charged with crimes who plead gulity 
Sainst those who stand trial. As you 
Pleads n & preponderance of cases the fellow 
exce Hey: I don't think there is a single 
Vestig On in the homosexual cases. The in- 
ation usually terminates in an inter- 


‘viously there is none we know 
can't guess about something I 
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view, and the interview elicits a confession 
which results in a resignation. 

Question. Did sex perversion turn out to 
be a problem, after all the talk? 

Answer. Since 1947, when they started 
keeping figures on them, there have been 
more than 500 homosexuals terminated in 
the Department. 

Question. Isn't that unusual, percentage- 
wise, for that number of human beings? 

Answer. I don't think it is an unusual per- 
centage if it were compared to the general 
population, although I know of no reliable 
statistics on which to base that comparison, 
but it certainly is an intolerable percentage 
in a sensitive agency. 

Question. Is it your feeling that homo- 
sexuals would be susceptible to blackmail? 

Answer. Well, that seems to me to be self- 
evident, 

Question. What proportion of the people 
have security clearance? 

Answer. Of the 11,000 employees, we have 
completed the process on 3,000, We have 
another thousand in the mill, and we have 
5,500 to 6,000 we haven't been able to get to 
as yet. We first took those who had been 
through the previous procedures—through 
the loyalty setup, Then those in the most 
responsible and critical positions have been 
given priority attention. Incidentally, we 
are working on a plan to expedite the inves- 
tigations by asking other agencies to help us. 

Question. Do you think if you had had this 
system years ago you would have detected 
someone like Alger Hiss? 

Answer. The system is not designed pri- 
marily to detect spies; it is designed to 
eliminate potential spies as well and to pro- 
tect the Integrity of the Government service. 
I think that they might have caught Hiss 
sooner had they paid some attention to the 
information they had about Hiss, and had 
they investigated it, and had they made it 
avallable for the FBI to follow through. 

Let's take the original instance of [ Whit- 
taker} Chambers going to Assistant Secretary 
of State Berle in 1939. Had that information 
been immediately turned over to the FBI 
with the request that it be pursued, why I 
think Hiss would have been stopped sooner, 

HOW JOBS ARE FILLED 

Question. Just how do you define your job 
at the State Department? 

Answer. That is one of the things I must 
continually explain. The press refers to me 
as “Security Officer,” but, that is only one- 
fourth of my assignment. My title is a real 
tongue twister—Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel. 
“Consular affairs” means I am in charge of 
the Passport Office, the Visa Office, and the 
Office of Special Consular Services, which 
looks after Americans overseas who get into 
dificulties. In addition to that, the Presi- 
dent has designated me to run the Refugee 
Relief Program. The security officer of the 
Department is Denis Flinn, Director of the 
Office of Security. 

Question. Are you in charge of the per- 
sonnel of the Department as a whole? 

Answer. Yes; it's under my direction. 

Question. Where does Donold Lourle come 
into the picture? 

Answer. He ts the Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, and as such has general super- 
vision over the utilization of people, money, 
and space. 

Question. Do you report to Mr, Lourie? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do promotions come up through 
you? 

Answer. They are handled under by direc- 

Question. Foreign Service, too? 

Answer. In the Foreign Service, it's all 
done by boards. The system is established 
by law and by regulation. It's a matter of 
operating a system. That is one of the little- 
understood aspects of Government admin- 
istration—you don't have much in the way 
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of authority over personnel. Under the law 
and civil-service regulations all personnel 
actions for domestic employees can be ap- 
pealed to the Civil Service Commission or 
may be reviewed by the Commission. 

However, under the Foreign Service Act, in 
order to separate an employee we have a 
board of the Foreign Service where you file 
the charges. They hear the case and make 
a recommendation to the Secretary as to the 
final action, and he can accept or reject that 
recommendation. This is with respect to 
personne! as apart from security. 

Question. Who has charge of the personnol 
files of the State Department? 

Answer. That's under my jurisdiction. 

PART OF THE MESS: PERSONNEL FILES 


Question. When these boards meet, do 
they call upon you for the files in a specific 
motion before they go on, or do they have a 
copy of the material in their own files? 

Answer, They call on me for such files and 
information as are under my jurisdiction, 
The file situation was part of the mess that 
we had to straighten out. 

Question. What was wrong with it? 

Answer. There are parallel personnel sys- 
tems, so when you speak of the boards you 
speak of the Foreign Service boards, as we 
call them, which operate somewhat like the 
military boards. 

Previously it was the custom to give the 
selection boards (for the promotion or selec- 
tion out of Foreign Service personnel) the 
personnel file, or such part of the personnel 
file as the personnel people decided to send 
them. Now we have established a system 
where they get the entire personnel file, to- 
gether with pertinent medical reports, the 
security analysis, and so forth. 

Question. You mean they formerly didn't 
get all the data? 

Answer. No they didn’t. That was brought 
out in Senator McCarrny's committee hear- 
ings last fall and winter—the practice of ab- 
stracting certain data before giving the file 
to the board. It wasn't always derogatory 
information. It was information that the 
personnel people thought, with good judg- 
ment or not, was not pertinent to whether a 
man be promoted, or that they felt was in the 
nature of rumor and not substantiated. 

Question, So that the files were edited be- 
fore they went to the boards 

Answer. That's what it amounted to. 

Question. When did that practice stop? 

Answer. Last March. The hearings had 
been completed by that time, and one of the 
first things I did was to ask for a factual 
report on what actually happened, and then 
I told them that these boards were perfectly 
capable of deciding whether or not a rumor 
should be discounted or investigated, that 
they ought to have all the information, 

Question. Since that date they've had it 
2 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Has there been much complaint 
on that? 

Answer. No; there hasn't. Let me add 
something else, It was not the practice in 
the Department to write up administrative 
action. For example, if some fellow was 
given a mission to perform, and he didn't 
do it the way his supervisor felt he should 
do it, the supervisor might call him in and 
talk to him and tell him that he hadn't 
done a good job, but there’d be no record 
made of it. 

Now we are endeavoring to establish a sys- 
tem so that ehortcomings are recorded as you 
come upon them. There is an example of 
that in the field of security violations. We 
have a Marine guard system at our overseas 
missions. The marines go around at night 
and make sure that everything is locked up. 
I was astonished—I think it was the month 
of May—when I got a report from one geo- 
graphic area that there had been 223 indl- 
vidual security violations in that area in 1 
month, 
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Question. What do you mean by security 
violations? 

Answer. Documents left lying on the desk, 
safes left unlocked—physical security. I 
wanted to know who were the people in- 
volved, how often they were involved in these 
violations, how serious they were. Well, 
there was no data on that whatsoever. 80, 
we started the system of security-report- 
violation forms. Now there is a copy of that 
form designated to the personnel file. The 
astonishing result was that there were about 
15 violations in that area the month after 
we started that practice. 

I use this as an example of what I feel was 
the basic difficulty In the Department, and 
that was bad administration. When people 
know that they are going to be held account- 
able for what they do, then they stop doing 
the wrong thing. 

BURIED EVIDENCE 


Question. Going back to the question of 
derogatory information in the files for pro- 
motion, what happened to all the derogatory 
information that was not given to the pro- 
motion boards in the past several years? Is 
it still in the files? 

Answer. It's pretty difficult to say what 
happened to all of it. We found a good deal 
of it and are putting it back in the files. 
We found, for example, that a large portion 
of it had been sent to the St. Louis repository 
for dead records, 

Question. Why would it be sent out there? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know why. Take a 
fellow who was in the Forelgn Service and 
then transferred to the Department here. 
When he does that, he changes from one 
personnel system into another. I think they 
used the device then of going through his 
Foreign Service file and deciding this or that 
is not pertinent to his work in the Depart- 
ment, and then they sent that out to St, 
Louis, If he was assigned overseas again, 
the same process comes up. Well, if that 
keeps up often enough, you can be pretty 
sure that there isn't any bad information 
left in his files. 

Question. Were there cases found where 
that was so? 

Answer. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, we 
have a substantial number of cases in which 
we have recovered this material and are still 
trying to get it back into the files. 

WHY EFFICIENCY REPORTS WERE REMOVED 


Question, Is some of it actually deroga- 
tory? 

Answer. Yes. They took out the efficiency 
reports, for instance, for a fellow who had 
been in the Department because the form 
isn't the same as is used in the Foreign Sery- 
ice. That was one reason which was offered. 
Of course, there's no way of knowing what 
went through the people's minds when they 
took this information out—whether it was 
deliberately done to protect someone or 
merely felt to be good business. 

Question. Did they take out information 
on whether a person was a Communist, a 
fellow traveler? 

Answer. That normally wouldn't be in a 
personnel file. That would be in a security 
file, you see. 

Question. Have any personnel changes 
been mode as a result of bringing this mate- 
rial back into the files? | 

Answer. The most marked change was to 
bring in George Wilson to run the personnel 
of the Department—he's the Director of the 
Office of Personnel. He was Senator KNOW- 
LAN's administrative assistant. I met him 
when I worked for Senator BRIDGES. He served 
as a colonel in European headquarters during 
the war. He's a fine administrator. 

Question, Has anybody been fired as a re- 
sult of bringing back this information? 

Answer. I'd say it's analogous to the gen- 
eral who loses a battle—you may fire the 
general, but you don't fire fhe privates who 
were carrying out his orders. That's more 
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or less our theory—that these people were 
doing whatever they were doing with the 
implied, if not expressed, approval of their 
superiors. In any case, they are all under 
civil service. 

Question. But if any derogatory informa- 
tion is found in this recovered material, 
would that result in a reconsideration of an 
employee's case to see whether he should be 
retained in his job or not? 

Answer. Yes; definitely. I can't tell you 
how many there have been, but there have 
been any number of them. The evaluation 
unit in the security office is constantly 
checking this material that we have recov- 
ered from St, Louis and so are the personnel 
people. You see, part of it goes in the per- 
sonnel file and part in the security file. To 
explain that, the criteria for security evalua- 
tion have undergone constant change since 
the Government first undertook the thing in 
1947. The most recent change was when 
President Elsenhower put out his security 
and integrity order. 

LOYALTY OR SECURITY 

Question. These words “loyalty,” “secu- 
rity,” and integrity“ —as they apply to this 
procedure—what do they mean? 

Answer. They are labels, The original 
Truman order in 1947 was based on the 
question of loyalty to the United States. To 
take action under that order it was almost 
necessary to prove a case of treason. The 
standards under the original order were 
amended on at least one occasion and pos- 
sibly twice. When the Truman order be- 
came ineffective on May 27, 1953, it had 
come to be known as the Loyalty and 
Security Order and contained a double set 
of criteria, 

In my Judgment, President Eisenhower has 
approached this problem in a much more 
realistic way. In his state of the Union 
message in 1953, he stated that the people of 
the United States were entitled to an execu- 
tive branch which exhibited the clear qual- 
ities of loyalty, security, efficiency, economy, 
and integrity, as I recall the words. The 
criteria of the Eisenhower order embrace 
factors designed to provide for the integrity 
and security of Government personnel, 

In addition to the factors relating to sub- 
versive activity or association, the criteria 
include behavior characteristics which re- 
flect on the reliability and trustworthiness 
of an individual; falsification, misrepre- 
sentation, or omission of material facts; 
criminal, infamous, notorious, disgraceful 
conduct; sex perversion, drunkenness, drug 
addiction; and adjudication of insanity, or 
facts which furnish reason to believe an 
employee may be subjected to coercion, in- 
fluence or pressure which would cause him 
to act contrary to the national-security 
interest. 

Question. What would you say as to the 
safeguards that have been taken to protect 
an innocent person who may have a lot of 
hearsay and rumor stuff attached to his file? 
Do you evaluate that at all, or have some- 
body evaluate It? 

Answer. I dont evaluate it personally—and 
that's one of the great difficulties, trying to 
find trained evaluators. It’s most difficult 
to find trained people because the field has 
had such a short history that nobody is 
really an expert in it. This business of 
screening personnel as to security potential 
was only formally established in 1947, What 
you have to do is get somebody of reasonably 
good Judgment and train him according to 
the standards as presently set up. There is 
certainly protection against the kind of bad 
judgment which attaches importance to un- 
investigated information, no matter what it 
might be. Too many people must review it. 

The question arises with respect to what 
do you do with uninvestigated information? 
What do you do with an anonymous letter? 
What do you do with a rumor? Do you ig- 
nore it? Do you forget it? Do you hide it, 
or do you try to find out whether it’s true 
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or not? Instead of ignoring the informatio™ 
we have adopted the policy now of trying to 
prove or disprove it. If you can't prove ib 
then you can’t attach any significance to it 

Quéstion. Can you investigate all of 1t? 
Don't you have to judge what is worth inves- 
tigating and what isn't? 

Answer. Obviously you have to do that. 


WHERE FBI FITS IN 


Question, Can you tell us exactly how vou 
go about investigating it? Do you bring in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Answer. We have a definite procedure 
there. If it in any way relates to the inter- 
nal security of the United States, then 
refer it to the FBI, because that’s their T° 
sponsibility. For us to undertake to do ar 
thing about information of that kind cou! 
very well foul up their operations. If it áP” 
pears to have no connection with inte 
security, then we have 20 field offices in 
United States with 80 investigators, and vw? 
turn it over to them. in 

We have 48 professional security omcers 5 
our overseas missions. There are 276 over 
seas establishments so you can see they iol 
spread pretty thin. But using the us 
investigative techniques, we endeavor 
ascertain the truth or falsity of a report. os? 

Question, Do you get very many of th 
anonymous reports? 


tell us something about someone, we natu” 
rally listen to the story, As a matter 
considering the number of employees, z 
have been relatively few anonymous com. 
plaints. I can recall only one or two |. 
have found that most people with complain 
are willing to identify themselves and ba 

them up. ers 

Question, Are you speaking of cit! 
generally? em- 

Answer. Citizens generally and fellow 
ployees. turn 

Question, What percentage of them 
out to be phony? ne 

Answer, Darned few that we've had klin 
to get to. We haven’t enough people te only 
vestigate all possible leads, particu! 
when there Is a large backlog. used 

Question. Couldn't that technique be Tg 
by somebody who had a grudge and wan 
to put somebody on a spot? in- 

Answer. Yes; but it's pointless if the 
vestigation disproves it. 

ALL TO BE INVESTIGATED iog 

Question. Hasn't the man who 15 Darst 
investigated got a strike on him in the 
place? t 

Answer. 1 think not, Under the Presi, 
system, everybody who occupies a sen ga- 
position is subject to a full-field inves eing 
tion. So, the mere fact that he 15 
investigated is no strike against him. ext? 

Question. Have you investigated e 
body in the Department? 

Answer. Unfortunately, no. 

Question. Do you plan to? re- 

Answer. Oh, yes. The executive r perro 
quires a full-field investigation if the P have 
is assigned to a sensitive job, and we sens! 
defined all jobs in the Department as 
tive. 

Question. Even clerks? 

Answer. Especially clerks. 

Question. What is a “full-fleld inv 
tion"? ulres 
Answer, Generally speaking. it ise} the 
that you take biographical data, which or 


estigs” 


employee furnishes you on his applicati ou 
is available in his file, and verify it. „gto 
verify his date and place of birth by H7 arebY 
find It in the original records. You Pie is 
establish that he is an American and serif 
the man he claims to be. Then yOu "and 
his education, and, oddly enough, Wo suv” 
that some people, even though they are iney 
ject to the penalties of perjury when ce 4 
file a Government application form. 


—— ——————— — 
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ier forgetful about just what degrees they 


Question. They overeducate themselves? 
+ In some instances they confer 
a Upon themselves. Then you verify 
fom employment. You to his 
ang er employers and his fellow employees 
Set their estimate of him. Then you 
neigh his places of residence and talk to his 
when nee and the people who knew him 
8 lived there. You try to account for 
of potire period of his life up to the time 
he Application to make sure that what 
SAYs"about himself is true. Now. in the 
the Case, if it proves to be true, that's 
15 end of it. You have had a full-feld 
tion. 
it uestlon. That's a matter of weeks, isn't 


x — Tes. You don't do it overnight. 
ls ca & Corollary to that you make what 
ane” the “name check,” which is through 
enga agencies of the Government who are 
ity ged or have been engaged in this secur- 
Navy €ss—the Army, Air Force, FBI, 
Pange Central Intelligence Agency, Civil Sery- 
thum ion. We find as a rule of 
Watt b that if you find no derogatory infor- 
turns n. on the “name check —and that 
matio Up 85 percent of the derogatory infor- 
cent n—then there is only about & 15 per- 

PP rors that you will find out anything 

Now tion in a full-field investigation. 
develo. in the course of a full-field, if you 
tone any so-called derogatory informa- 
the Which is the case, perhaps, 50 percent of 
a ame yon run into somebody who 
— 7 like the man- then the rule is that 
tion unten Sato. has to pursue that informa- 
Proven 75 he feels he has proven or dis- 


n. Material that has not been 

Proven in investigation is not counted 
t individual? 

— No, sir. Why anyone would sup- 

eee such a thing would be done by 

sion, ble men is beyond my comprehen- 


Question. But you do let the promotion 
ts th that this derogatory material 


we parer. Yes. As the system now exists, 
teng ve to do that because we simply can't 
treat 8 all these files at once. But on the 
Whol, day, after we've been through this 
the © operation once, everything that goes to 
Ques will have been investigated. 

to the a So that if there is a rumor going 
evalua evaluation board in the files, your 

tion of that rumor will be attached? 
boars tet, That's right and our advice to the 
it is is to disregard such information until 

checked. If they believe it should be 
We will try to accommodate such a 
Sase on a priority basis. 

AN EMPLOYEE'S RIGHTS 


— Does the man against whom the 
himset = is made have a chance to defend 


Answer. Yes, The system provides for it. 
Question. Are his accusers identified? 
Batio er. There are several types of accu- 
of bein. you are going to accuse a man 
Pery 8 a drunkard or dope addict or sexual 
Within’ Something of that kind that falls 
Why the security criteria, I see no reason 
Open, n shouldn't come forward, into the 
havens no make your accusation. We 
Yet to had enough experience with this 
this rden whether the witnesses who have 
Wh Ormation would be willing to testify. 
case en we have the internal-security-type 
ing 25 the subversive category, we're deal- 
FBT ere With the FBI witnesses, and the 
before wuates the reliability of the witness 
Ther, ue Department and before the board. 
hess he discretion as to whether the wit- 
boarg ul, be called lies with the hearing 
the pit whether he will testify is left to 
they I and its witness, because obviously 
can't bring some witness out who may 
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be of more use to them undercover in future 
cases, 

Question. Then that is confined to the 
loyalty cases? 

Answer. I don't like the word “loyalty.” 
It is the wrong label. We are talking about 
cases involving internal security where there 
is a connection with the Communist con- 
spiracy and where we are projecting a judg- 
ment as to a security-risk potential. 

Question. Is there a regular trial room, 
with judge and all that, or is it just a man- 
to-man interrogation? 

Answer. Perhaps I had better outline the 
procedure under the new security-integrity 
order because most people are a little vague 
as to what actually happens. There are 
three points for Judgment. The first fol- 
lows the investigation and evaluation of the 
materia! in the file, and it is a decision as to 
whether or not a citizen's continued employ- 
ment in a sensitive position is clearly con- 
sistent with the national security. 

If the evaluators conclude that it is not 
clearly consistent, they recommend that the 
employee be suspended while the matter is 
adjudicated. Their recommendation can be 
accepted or rejected by the Director of the 
Office of Security, by me as Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and 
Personnel, or by Don Lourie as Under Secre- 
tary for Administration, or by the Secretary. 

If the decision is to suspend all the way 
up the line, the employee is notified of his 
suspension and given a letter of charges. 
These charges, in as much detail as security 
considerations will permit, notify the em- 
ployee of the basis for the Department's 
conclusion that his continued employment 
is not clearly consistent with national secu- 
rity. He has 30 days following receipt of the 
letter of charges to reply in writing, furnish- 
ing such documentary evidence as he cares to 
provide. 

At this point a second decision is made. 
The material is reviewed by me and by the 
Deparment's Security Counsel, John Sipes. 
We recommend jointly or severally to the 
Secretary through Mr. Lourie that the em- 
ployee either be reinstated or terminated. 
If the departmental decision is to terminate, 
then the employee has a right to an appeal. 

The appeal procedure is set up under the 
Jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission, 
and the appeal panel of at least three Goy- 
ernment employees outside the State De- 


- partment considers the matter and makes a 


recommendation to the- Secretary for his 
third and final determination. At the hear- 
ing the employee is entitled to counsel, may 
present witnesses, and cross-examine wit- 
nesses furnished by the Government. 
INFORMAL QUESTIONING PLAYS A PART 


Question. That is the formal procedure un- 
der the order? 

Answer. Yes. The regulations provide an 
informal procedure as a part of the investi- 
gation whereby the employee may be ques- 
tioned by security officers in an effort to 
resolve issues in the case. 

Question. Is a transcription made of these 
proceedings? 

Answer. No. The security officers make re- 
ports of such interviews. One of the things 
I have insisted on is that we be able to pin- 
point all along the line who's responsible for 
what, so that if there is any place where a 
person who is subject to scrutiny is cleared, 
we will know definitely whose judgment it 
was that cleared him. 

Question. But is the actual testimony 
taken down? 

Answer. In the formal hearing it is; m 
the informal hearing it is up to the security 
officer to report it as he hears it—it’s in the 
nature of an interview with him and may be 
transcribed stenographically depending on 
the circumstance, 

Question. At what point does a person 
know that a charge Is against him? Does he 
know, for instance, when the investigation 
starts? 
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Answer, When we start an investigation we 
do not notify an employee. Most people 
learn of it because their friends come back 
and tell them about it. We haven't any rea- 
son to hide it, If he wants to know whether 
he is being investigated, we tell him. It’s 
useless administrative procedure to notify 
everybody when they are about to be in- 
vestigated. 

Question. What is “derogatory informa- 
tion”? If a man has lied about his age, is 
that derogatory information? 

Answer. One of the criteria is that a mis- 
statement of a material fact is reason to 
produce charges that he is a security risk, 


NOT A JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Question. What are the chief categories of 
criticism that come into the Department 
about your procedure? 

Answer. I'd say the greatest criticism de- 
velops from this traditional American ap- 
proach to the idea that you afford the indi- 
vidual the greatest dignity and protection 
that you can. That's an idea to which we all 
subscribe. It's the misunderstanding of the 
nature of this process and of the process 
itself, In my Judgment, that leads to this 
criticism. 

The common error is to feel that there is 
some analogy between the security-integrity 
system and the judicial system. That's not 
at all true. 

Our Anglo-Saxon judicial system goes back 
through the centuries, and common law has 
been developed all through that time. The 
integrity-security system goes back to April 
of 1947, and we've had very little experience 
with it. The point I'd like to make is that, 
whereas the judicial system is designed to 
protect society and afford the individual cer- 
tain rights that are constitutionally guar- 
anteed to him, the security-integrity sys- 
tem is designed to give the individual the 
largest measure of protection it is possible 
to devise while, at the same time, protecting 
the Government to the maximum. 

In security we make this investigation 
we've been talking about, which brings us 
up to January 1954, in a man’s life. We are 
not trying to punish him for some act he 
has committed in the past; we are not try- 
ing to protect society from something that 
he might do. We are trying to protect the 
Government from what may occur in the 
future. Since you can’t prove future be- 
havior—future acts are not susceptible to 
present proof—there is no proof in this sys- 
tem. It's not a judicial system. 

This is a matter of judgment and project- 
ing that Judgment into the future. It's a 
human judgment and is made according to 
certain standards, and these standards have 
been shifting ever since this procedure was 
developed. We try to develop a judgment 
on the basis of an individual's past behavior 
and activities as to what his future behavior 
and activities are likely to be. 

It may be that in the future his behavior 
and activities never develop in the way that 
you fear they might, but we are taking such 
precautions as may be expected of reasonable 
and prudent men to protect the Government 
from exposure to danger, That is what we 
are trying to do for our Government, 

Question. What would you say about the 
basic principle that you hear so often that a 
man is Innocent until proven guilty? How 
is that principle applied in your operations? 

Answer. All our people are to us inno- 
cent—our security risks are innocent so far 
as violating criminal laws are concerned. 
We are not trying to prove them guilty of 
anything. We are trying to protect the Gov- 
ernment from their possible future activities, 
It’s up to the Department of Justice to prove 
somebody is guilty if there is a violation of 
law. 

Question. You just don't want to hire 
them to be part of the Government? 

Answer. That's exactly it. This is to pro- 
tect the Government's integrity and security. 
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Question. You don't put them in jall? 

Answer. We can't put anybody in jail 

Question. But isn’t that dodging the con- 
sequences, really, though? If a fellow is dis- 
missed as a security risk, doesn't he lose val- 
uable rights as a citizen? 

Answer. Not as a citizen—— 

Question. He has trouble getting a job, 
doesn't he? 

Answer. Well, he has no right to Govern- 
ment employment, so if he loses his Govern- 
ment job, he hasn’t lost any right. 

PROBLEMS OF PUBLICITY 

Question. Don't you publish the fact in 
some way that he has been dismissed? 

Answer, That's the next point I was going 
to make. 
publicity is the choosing of the individual, 
with the exception of those cases which 
reach public view because of a legitimate 
interest in good Government through the 
Congress or the press. 

Question. If a man is Investigated and 
40 or 50 acquaintances and friends are in- 
terviewed, and then he leaves the Govern- 
ment, won't the gossiping wives say that 
he had to leave because he was a security 
risk and a certain amount of publicity will 
then come out and a certain amount of dam- 
age will be done his reputation? 

Answer. I don't know that I agree with 
your premise, that there will be gossip and 
rumor. 

Question. But if the FBI has been around 
to see all these people, and everybody knows 
that this man is in the Government, and 
the next thing they hear is that he has re- 
signed, won't they suspect that cause and 
effect have taken place? 

Answer. I suppose it is possible, but they 
can't get the Government to confirm that 
situation. That’s up to the person’s ex- 
planation to his friends as to what has hap- 
pened, and that has led to some difficulties 
in a good many cases, where individuals 
have undertaken to explain publicly why 
they have left the Government and the 
Government has had to remain silent. The 
Department has taken some abuse in those 
cases. 

Question. People have not stated the truth 
as to why they left the Government? 

Answer. That's right. Had the Govern- 
ment’s position been known publicly, there 
wouldn't have been nearly as much criti- 
cism, in my nt. Certainly there 
wouldn't have been all the barbs that were 
flung at the security operation. 

Question. As a practical matter, doesn't 
a man who has been discharged have to 
give a reference wherever he goes for an- 
other job, particularly from his last em- 
ployment, and so your decision in almost 
all cases would have a great bearing on 
whether or not he got another job? 

Answer, The cfiiclal statement that you 
get from the Government when you inquire 
about previous employment is the same, no 
matter what the circumstances were. We 
tell you he was employed from such and 
such a date to such and such a date, and 
that he resigned or he was terminated, one 
of the two. 

NO SECURITY BLACKLIST 

Question. The Government doesn't say 
whether he was fired for security, of course? 

Answer. No, we don't say that. Perhaps we 
are not giving the general public all possible 
protection, but that’s not the purpose of this 
system. We are trying to protect the secur- 
ity and Integrity of the Government, In my 
judgment. we should not pursue these people 
beyond their Government employment, 

Question, I wonder if that fact is generally 
known? 

Answer. I'm afrald it’s generally assumed 
that we publish a list, or something like 
that, of security risks. 

Question. Well, I think it is assuming that, 
if an employer asks the Government about 


We don't make it public. Any 
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someone, the Government will tell him the 
truth— 

Answer. The Government will tell only how 
long he has worked, and that he is gone. I 
think it would be an infringement of his 
rights as an individual citizen to deprive him 
of an opportunty to earn a living with- 
out due process. Again, I repeat this is not 
Judicial—no one is convicted. 

Question. Can a Job rating be obtained 
from the Government by the employee? 

Answer. No, not an official job rating. 
However, we have no rule against officers of 
the department writing letters to former em- 
ployees commending their services. This is 
an individual expression and not an official 
departmental statement. 

Question. What about another agency 
taking on a former State employee? 

Answer. That's a different matter. When 
an employee is terminated, we notify the 
Civil Service Commission as to the facts in 
the matter. Now the fact may be that he 
has been discharged as a potential security 
risk, that he resigned in lieu of the filing 
of charges, or that he resigned in lieu of in- 
vestigation, or whatever it is. That ls one of 
the points that are now being criticized. 

We notify the Civil Service Commission in 
order that, should he again apply for Govern- 
ment appointment, the employing agency 
knows one of two things—either that he has 
been adjudged a security risk by another 
agency or that there is an unresolved secur- 
ity question which they, if they are prudent, 
should resolve before he is assigned to a 
sensitive job. 

Question. As to defense plants in private 
industry, how can they be protected? 

Answer. I think the ordinary procedure 
there is to fingerprint the applicant, and send 
it in to the FBI. 

Question, That's out of your hands then, 
isn’t it? 

Answer, We haven't any authority. 

Question. When a man Is fired as a secu- 
rity risk, doesn't that in the public mind 
mean the same as a loyalty risk? 

Answer, It is confused with loyalty—I 
think that's true. President Truman set the 
pace for this in his original order. He called 
it.a “loyalty order” and labels are hard to 
change. We now have President Eisen- 
hower’s security-integrity order. It places 
the responsibility squarely in the hands of 
the Executive, where it should be. 

Question. The executive when applied to 
the Government or the individual? 

Answer. When applied to the Government 
service, and we want to keep it that way. 
We welcome analysis and examination by 
Congress, but the integrity of the Govern- 
ment service is primarily the responsibility 
of the employing agencies, not the Congress. 

SNOOPING FORBIDDEN 

Question. It is sald that you try to regu- 
late the reading habits of individuals. It 
is said that, if they read something that 
you don't like, you fire them. Do you go 
that far? 

Answer. That, of course, is ridiculous. 

Question. Where does anybody get the 
basis for such charges? 

Answer. I haven't any idea. 

Question. You don't think the charges are 
correct? 

Answer. I'm sure they are not and I find 
it difficult to think that any well-meaning 
or responsible-minded citizen would either 
belleve or say so. 

Question. There have been reports about 
individuals from your office going around in 
the Department of State and checking on 
the reading matter of employees. 

Answer, I have heard of them—they're 
fantastic, and one reason I welcome that 
question today is to tell you they are fan- 
tastic. No one has asked me about these 
things before. Somebody prints a rumor. 
Then it is repeated enough so that it be- 
comes a fact. Don't they call that the big- 
lie technique? 
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Question. You don't have a private spying 
system? 

Answer. No; we don't. As long as I am 
in this security business I'll resist anyone's 
efforts to establish a system of spies or in- 
formants in the State Department. We 
don’t solicit such information. We rely on 
the basic patriotism of our employees to re- 
port any activity which seems to be con- 
trary to the best interests of this country- 

Question. Well, if you knew that a man 
had read Karl Marx, you wouldn't fire him, 
necessarily? 

Answer. I would expect that anybody wh? 
works for the State Department and pre- 
tends to be combating communism would 
have read Karl Marx. How are you going 
to fight communism if you don't know any- 
thing about it? 

Question. It is said that if a fellow reads 
certain “liberal” magazines, he is automat 
ically fired—is that right? 

Answer. That's ridiculous. Let me 837 
this, that If a fellow in some period of his 
life was subscribing to the Daily Worker, the 
New Masses, and various other period! 
which are used to support the Communist 
movement in this country—if you take that 
fact in connection with his other activities 
at that period, it might have some s t 
cance. But simply taken alone—just tha 
alone—why I expect everybody in this room 
has read Communist literature at some time 
or another. 


ENVOYS’ REPORTS FRANK? 


Question. You are doing nothing to dis- 
courage United States diplomats from mak 
ing honest reports? 

Answer. Quite the contrary. The Secretary 
of State told his press conference the oth 
day that he could see no evidence of 
honest reports from the Foreign Se a to 

Question. Well, that would seem to me 1 
be a terrible indictment of the Foreign Ser“ 
ice, to think they have so little guts, if you 
will, that they would be afraid to make ho 
est reports because of some security syste 
or something like that 

Answer. Yes; I agree. I think the Forelg 
Service officers of the United States ha 
more courage than that. 

Question. It has been said that Foreign 
Service officers report just what their posse’ 
want to hear—that is the criticism. 
this an outgrowth of specific situations 
where officers of the Foreign Service na 
been in certain areas of the world and ha 
made reports which supported Comm % 
policies, or something of that sort? ta 
it been the burden of the criticism tha aon 
great many of these fellows were being P ey 
ished in your security system for reports th 
wrote? 1 

Answer. Yes; that Is the supposition- ty 
know of only one case where the securi R 
office has ever gone to the trouble of oma 
ining an officer's reports. In that case tb t 
found the reports quite objective and ut. 
an issue in forming a security zudgme s 
There have been all kinds of efforts to o 
scure the real issue. “Red herring” wWas 
beautiful example of it. 

Question, I suppose a man can be throws 
out for bad judgment, can't he? ic- 

Answer. Well, as a part of the security Pit 
ture, a man of consistently bad judges 
is certainly a security danger. However, 5U of 
determinations are made on the basis 
suitability a not security. „cover 

Question. en how does “security” ©? as 
incompetency as well as everything else, 
is charged? + 

Answer. It doesn't, because there is no th 
chinery in this security system for revi? 
ing such incompetency, and we don't 
to have that authority. ory 

Question. Is there some other machin 
to deal with that? A 

Answer. That's a personnel procedure, 
competent supervisor or chief of me et 
should take administrative action agu In 
au incompetent or inefficient employee. 


: 
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—— Of Foreign Service personnel, the 
base board works on a relatively short 
bitte consider the efficiency reports 
A year 9d tO cover a short term of service— 
g ve a few months. That isn't a very 
short ew of a man’s judgment. Over a 
Pretty riod of time his judgment may look 
to Aten ee Eventually history will begin 
to take un with him. Perhaps we ought 
Judeme & long-term look at an employee's 
zuch wot I would be inclined to favor 
System if it could be devised. 
“EMBASSIES CHECKED 


em On. You have supervision over those 
— who are not in the Foreign Serv- 
Offices eae are abroad in our missions with 

Anew the State Department abroad? 
ang er. After the Reorganization Plans 7 
Primary responsibility for those 
r lodged in the United States 
ti gency and the Foreign Opera- 
other Administration and the military and 
words People who employ them. In other 
they g they are responsible for them until 
the Am Overseas, Then, on the theory that 
the Am Or is supreme in the country, 
bility bassador undertakes that responsi- 
our 3 Our security people in the field— 
to mnel people in the field—undertake 
Ambar out that responsibility for the 

or. 
What it 


amounts to is that the employing 
2 the primary determination if 
Sultable as regards personnel, and 
Tegard to security. If anything 
Verseas to question that initial de- 
Peta report it back to the responsible 
+ aNd say “Here is a person that doesn't 
meet our standards and consequently 
t serve under the Ambassador's 


Pony We hear reports now and then 
folks haye got some wire devices 
Conversations elther on telephones 
Offices, with people who visit there. 

any truth in that? 
Wen. I hear that all the time, and 
assure someone that they are talking 
wired unddenee. and that my phone is 
listening 5. To my knowledge, there are 
1 5 recording devices in use in the 


Question 
- Yo 
“Onversatioy 1 u don't monitor telephone 


€T. The Federal law requires that if 
e Bar un terung a telephone conversation 
ae to be a beep sound on it. So far 
Violate an concerned, I'm in no position to 
čo, any laws, and I don't propose to do 


S™Ployees 


HAL 
oF 


Boe 
HE 


S888, C5 
HTH 
7 771 


toca sation. Well, can you say that holds 
Vices for for the absence of any such de- 
Departmen ng ding conversations within the 


Mad wer. There has been nothing of that 
authorizeg by me, 
LEAKS: SOME PROGRESS 
+ What about leaks in the De- 
are ment? I think many people assume you 
Congress ee cf leaks, particularly to the 
Position That ts one of the oddities of the 
Parent tan Which I find myself. It was ap- 
fice that ue, as soon as I took the oath of 
lation wi because of my previous close asso- 
dentine People on the Hill that I would 
+ whet d, as the source of leaks to the 
Since eee they came from me or not. 
to = Was so apparent to me I have 
end over backwards. I answer in- 
Only in connection with my official 
bers of apartment's position is that Mem- 
bout the s are entitled to information 
When I Fay the Department operates. 
Congress MVE been asked in writing or at 
haye tri Onal hearings for information, I 
Rnd atraia to Give the inquiries an honest 
l can VEbt-trom-the-shoulder answer. But 
Protest until the end of time that 
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I am not the source of leaks and some peo- 
ple will go right on believing what they 
choose to believe, 


Restoration of Ford’s Theater 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives today a resolution which I hope will 
lead to restoring Ford’s Theater where 
President Abraham Lincoln was assassi- 
nated on April 14, 1865. The joint reso- 
lution provides: 

That the Secretary of the Interlor is au- 
thorized and directed to make a study to de- 
termine the most appropriate steps which 
could be taken to preserve and interpret 
Ford's Theater, in Washington, D. C., as it 
was on April 14, 1865, and to determine the 
estimated cost of reconstructing the stage, 
boxes, and scenic setting. The results of the 
study, together with the recommendations of 
the Secretary with respect thereto, shall be 
submitted to the Congress as soon as possible 
after the study is completed. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall include 
in his report to the Congress under the first 
section of this joint resolution an estimate 
of the cost of reinstalling the famous Oldroyd 
collection of relics in the Ford Theater 
building or in another suitable museum 
building to be erected on land to be acquired 
immediately adjacent to the Ford Theater 
building. 


Ford's. Theater has become a shrine 
visited -annually by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, Many express a regret 
that the theater has become a “ware- 
house museum.” It seems to me appro- 
priate that a measure looking to the 
theater’s restoration be introduced on 
the birthday of the Great Emancipator. 
Ford's Treater is owned by the United 
States and as Melvin D. Hildreth, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for the 
District of Columbia pointed out recent- 
ly, “It’s restoration should be carried out 
by the United States.” 

Lincoln, the man of the people, be- 
longed to all Americans. He is not the 
exclusive property of either political par- 
ty nor faction of a political party. 

Those who glibly proclaim themselves 
the political heirs of the Republican 
Party which he carried to victory in 
1860 seldom quote what Lincoln said, 
and never match his clarity. As an ex- 
ample, this from his annual message to 
Congress on December 3, 1861: 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, cap- 
ital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and 
deserves much the higher consideration, 
Capital has its rights, which are as worthy 
of protection as any other rights. Nor is it 
denied that there is, and probably always 
will be, a relation between labor and capl- 
tal, producing mutual benefits. 


Nor is it likely that the Great Eman- 
cipator would have been a party to turn- 
ing away one of the great musical organ- 
izations of this Nation—the Howard 
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University choir—from the doors of the 
Lincoln Day rally on February 5, 1954. 

The man who said “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand” would take 
a dim view of the present efforts of ex- 
tremists in his party to turn neighbor 
against neighbor, to sow suspicion, to 
divide our country into warring fac- 
tions. 

When Lincoln finally succumbed to the 
wounds he had received, Secretary 
Stanton said, “Now he belongs to the 
ages.” It is fitting and proper that the 
scene of one of the greatest tragedies in 
our history should be a permanent me- 
morial to this great American. 


A Plea for Bipartisan Action To Solve 
the Problems of Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement which follows was given be- 
fore the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report by Mayor Michael Micich, 
of Charles City, Iowa. His plea for bi- 
partisan action to solve the problems of 
unemployment makes clear that he 
places the welfare of people ahead of the 
welfare of any political party. So must 
we all. 

Mayor Micich’s statement follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I took office on January 2, 
1954, as mayor of Charles City, Iowa, a 
small city of 10,000 population. This city 
is situated in a rich agricultural area that 
ralses corn, oats, soybeans, hogs, cattle, and 
turkeys. In Charles City proper we have one 
large tractor plant and several other small 
manufacturing plants. I work 320 acres of 
land, feed cattle and raise 30,000 turkeys 
annually. 

On January 4 the chamber of commerce 
asked me to affix my name to a wire as a co- 
signer with the president of the local cham- 
ber of commerce addressed to President 
Eisenhower and Senators GILLETTE and HICK- 
ENLOoPER, of Iowa. This wire reads ver- 
batim: 

“We support President Eisenhower's stand 
on special consideration for defense con- 
tracts going to surplus labor areas. Accord- 
ing to the State employment service, Charles 
City could support a plant employing 800 to 
1,000 or more skilled and semiskilled labor- 
ers. Advise steps we can take to cooperate, 

“Wayne Woop, 
“President, Chamber of Commerce. 
“MICHAEL MICICH, 
Mayor, City of Charles City, Iowa.” 


We found out that we could not qualify 
under the Criteria for Classification of Areas 
of Substantial Labor Surplus (Group IV), 
We did not have a large enough population. 

After January 4, the county auditor dis- 
cussed with me the serious impending drain 
on the county poor fund. He informed me 
that by statute a 144-mill rate was allowed 
for the poor fund but by special permission 
from the State auditor an additional 3 mills 
could be levied. This meant 444 mils could 
be raised or $147,000. His offhand estimate 
was that $200,000 was needed this year for 
this county relief. This meant $53,000 had 
to be raised by the issuance of funding bonds, 
At present 7 percent of the Floyd County 
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population receives some form of county 
relief. 

In view of the above situation he requested 
me to have a meeting held in the city council 
chambers, which was logical because of its 
location, for the interested parties. His ob- 
ject was to try to get all parties interested 
to find out just the exact picture of every- 
thing involved. He called this meeting at 
11 a. m. on January 18. To this meeting he 
invited the county board of supervisors, 
State Senator Zastrow; Bob Thomsen, secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce; Gerald 
Fisher, president of the local union; John 
Ingram, vice president of the local union; 
Martin Harden, manager of the local Iowa 
employment Office; myself; and a news re- 
porter. All were present and Mr. Friedrich, 
the county auditor, acted as chairman. My 
position was more or less as a spectator in- 
terested in receiving all the information that 
I could get. 

The people present discussed the raising of 
unemployment compensation benefits, the 
effects the great drought of the Southwest 
had on the farm implement manufacturer 
here in Charles City. 

Mr. Harden, employment-office manager, 
then gave figures and facts about the num- 
ber of people unemployed here in this area. 
Out of the Charles City office 566 people were 
drawing unemployment compensation, and 
his estimate was that approximately 1,400 
to 1,700 were unemployed in this area or 
about 800 to 1,000 in Charles City alone. 
Some already had exhausted their benefits, 
There were three small industries employing 
250 people that did not work throughout the 
fall, and all this unemployment. could not 
be solely attributed to the large implement 
manufacturing industry here. 

The discussion then veered back to the 
fact that this unemployment situation was 
only peculiar to certain Iowa cities and was 
not on a statewide basis. Senator Zastrow 
pointed out, under the circumstances, that a 
special session of the State legislature con- 
vening would be doubtful. In view of the 
fact it was only peculiar to certain Iowa ci- 
ties, he suggested that I call a meeting of 
the mayors of the affected cities and have a 
factfinding meeting to see what was hap- 
pening. To this proposal I agreed and called 
a meeting of seven mayors of Iowa to Cedar 
Rapids on January 27, The mayors of Water- 
loo, Davenport, Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, and 
myself attended. We recommended to Gov- 
ernor Beardsley that he formulate a com- 
mittee to further study this unemployment 
problem. Governor Beardsley agreed, and to 
this committee he appointed the mayors of 
Davenport, Waterloo, Charles City, three in- 
dustrialists, three from the working force, 
the chairman of Iowa Employment Commis- 
sion, the chairman of the Iowa Development 
Commission, and his personal representative, 
Mr. Whitfield, who is chairman. This com- 
mittee met on February 1 in Waterloo. The 
outcome of this meeting was— 

1, Further investigate defense contracta 
for surplus labor areas. 

2. Public works to be pinpointed wherever 
needed in cities having a large amount of 
unemployment. > 

3. Unemployment compensation Increase 
to be studied, 

4. Iowa Development Commission to sub- 
mit recommendations to us at our next 
meeting on January 9 in Waterloo. This 
meeting I am unable to attend because of 
my appearance here, 

When Mr. Ensley called me to appear be- 
fore you gentlemen I told him I was not an 
authority on unemployment and the policy 
that I would pursue, even belng a Repub- 
lican, is one of looking the horse in the 
mouth. 

Let us go back to the months of December 
1949 and January 1950. We find in the State 
of Iowa that unemployment in those 2 
months approximates the unemployment of 
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December 1953 and January 1954. Back in 
the firat.6 months of 1950 there was an in- 
tense international situation; today there is 
comparable tranquility on the international 
stage. On June 25, 1950, the Korean war 
started which quickly absorbed the unem- 
ployment. Can we expect some situation to 
absorb our present unemployment? In my 
opinion, No,“ unless the city, county, State, 
and Federal Governments immediately rec- 
ognize this malignancy and on all fronts 
move simultaneously to eradicate it, This 
leadership should come from the top while 
we are making a transition in our economy. 

To this committee I recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Restore to the farmer the 25 percent of 
purchasing power he has lost in the last 2 
years. 

2. Study, and consider lowering the age 
from 65 to 60 of those eligible for social- 
security benefits. This will take many older 
people out of the labor market. 

3. Institute public works of an enduring 
nature with matching funds from cities and 
States that have local unemployment prob- 
lems. Let States and cities administer these 
funds. 

4. Unemployment compensation benefits 
to be Increased, especially in States that are 
low, 

5. Perishable surpluses such as butter, 
eggs, cheese, dried fruits, etc., to be dis- 
tributed to counties faced with serious 
drains on their county poor funds to help 
alleviate the property tax. Old-age pen- 
sioners also receive these surpluses wherever 
pension is not adequate. 

6. Encourage risk capital in small busi- 
nesses through tax amortizations, etc. 

7. Endeavor to reduce Federal income 
taxes for individuals and corporations. 

It would be fair in view of the fact that 
T am a farmer and also a Republican to 
point out that unless the Republican Party 
moves fast to correct this unemployment by 
recognizing that this is not an everyday 
occurrence plus their stand for flexible price 
supports, it will mean the loss of the State 
of Iowa to the Democrats, This dual prob- 
lem is dynamite politically. 

The restoration of the 25-percent pur- 
chasing power of the farmer plus the solu- 
tion to the unemployment problem should 
be nonpartisan. The recommendations for 
the restoration of the purchasing power loss 
is in my statement following this talk. 

At this time I recommend that the Repub- 
Iican Party shift gears since, in my opinion, 
I feel that I have the pulse of the city people 
as well as the farmers, and today the people 
are suspicious of the Republican Party in 
the great voting bloc of farmers and laborers. 
This is a dangerous situation for any Re- 
publican seeking office this year. This is 
especially true in my area. 

I know further attempt by many authori- 
ties to show that everything is rosy is not a 
true picture. An attempt will be made to 
smother my testimony by saying I am only 
a small frog in a big pond. I have nothing 
to gain or lose by my testimony. Perhaps I 
am a thorn among roses. My only hope is 
that a bipartisan approach can be worked 
out to act quickly before this malignancy 
approaches the critical stage. 

Let us restore faith and confidence by con- 
crete action Immediately to show and prove 
to the people something is being done. This 
will have an electrifying psychological effect 
of restoring confidence to the whole econ- 
omy. Actual deeds and actions are what get 
results and not words which fool no one. 
Advertise what is being done and what is 
proposed to be done and do not hurl charges 
back and forth. 

Thank you for your Invitation and kind- 
ness in listening to the thoughts that I have 
expressed, and I hope they will help guide 
you to a just and proper conclusion to these 
weighty problems, 


February 12 


Iowans Petition Congress To Keep 
Salaries Where They Are 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 12, 1954 z 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks I sub 
herewith a letter from Rev. B. D. Dykstra 
of Orange City, Iowa, who, on his ©* 
initiative, went out and secured 53 the 
natures on a petition in opposition to oF 
proposed increase of salaries for Mieter 
bers of Congress and judges, The let 
follows: 

The Honorable Usurr L. BURDICK. tne 

ESTEEMED Sim: As a diligent reader std 
Recorp, I haue taken note of the ProP ig 
raise in salaries of Congress and ©? me 
Your thoughtful statement appeals heh 
and many. And the final appeal MUS" tje 
to the people. Entirely on my personal 3 
ative I have undertaken to gather the OP"), 
ions in my community of Orange ty 
northwestern Iowa.. My plain method the 
to contact 50 people as I met them was 
street, in business and homes. Them ried 
no planned selection. The petition 
the following simple heading: 


“To Our National Legislators, Greeting es: 
“In view of the need of reduction in od U- 
In view of the approaching and n 
nancial recession; and as an example tO ner 
courage the general demand for ever to 
wages, we, the undersigned, are Op. Con- 
the proposed increase of salaries for , 
gress and judges and any other high the 
I approached 54 persons and stated Any 
question briefly. All signed most recip! 
with one exception. -He holds a mun! ple 
office and asked to be excused. These pemate 
have good ordinary homes with mode in 
means from some source, It was ty of 
my purpose to canvass the whole Sl re 
2,000. But I am confidant that these qney 
a fair cross section of the town's verig not 
are mostly Republican, but party d that 
enter into the judgment. I discovered 
many had been much concerned Anity wae 
were pleased that the simple opportuni 0 
presented to express their sentiment. that 
common argument of the proponents ut s 
the sum total of the ralse would be t does 
fractional percent òf the entire budg” y n 
not impress the public I meet. A . $ 
ultimately break the camel's back ® gur 
“mill” here and a “mill” there will Tu nie 
billion dollar economy. 
material circumstances of Chief Justic® n to 
son at the close of a career of de“ espect 
public interest has rather raised the Ty 
of the average man for this noble ARE 
statesman, Iam sure these 50 comme ig Mr. 
ple pay with me their high respect ins? 
Burdick, while he still lives, for his u red- 
convictions in the matter here consider? 
Very respectfully, e 
Rev, B. D. DIEST You 
P. S—I append a copy of the names. 
are at liberty to use them. nen 
B. D. Dykstra, John R. Reinders: : 
Melles, J. G. Vande Lune, Lambert gals” 
N. Dykstra, Wm. Kalsbeek, Mrs. WM: Nick 
beek, Nic D. Bogaard, H. Wobbem® Sr. 
Hulst, Sr., Andrew Vogel, Henry Kram" Harry 
Gt. Aalberts, Mr, Harry Mouw, 
Mouw, Mrs. Minnie Vander Melde. Mrs y. J. 
thy Wielenga, Mr, A. J. Van poutaa < De 
Schalekamp, Floris Van der Stoep. ied: W. 
Jong, Dick Muilenburg, Neal DykhY s nr 
J. Vanden Bos, Otto De Jong, Walter J. gef“ 
F. B. Mansen, D, P, Haarama, Albert 


Leben Gerrit Top, John Blom, Sr., Herman 
1 John A. Brink, Mrs. Arie Kanis, 
Faber Meshan, Leonard De Groot, Hessel 
ander ster Bylsma, Neal Schalekamp, Peter 
ary. Zwaag, Mr. Harry Ver Hoeven, Mrs. 
12 Ver Hoeven, Geo. J. Van De Brake, 
tenh inga, Edw. Schreur, G. J. te Gro- 
Er. ose Kenneth Van Wechel, Fred De Beer, 
Chane. S. Hibma, Henry J, Niemants, Mr. 
€S Kleinhesselink, Mrs. Charles Klein- 

» Mrs. A. J. Van Peursem, 


Don’t Cripple Locomotive Inspection 
Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


IN OF TENNESSEE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
— us consent, I include in the Ap- 
Cle alf the Recorp the following arti- 
— Don't Cripple Locomotive 

ureau,” appearing in Labor, 
January 30, 1954: 
N'T CRIPPLE LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 

Ran Bounrau 

Unions this week launched a fight 
cripple A proposal which, they said, would 
Enforcement of the Locomotive In- 
Fatet 8 thus strike a heavy blow 
on the rate . — employees and passengers 


Inspec ends of lives have been saved by the 
Congre 2 Act since it was put through 
Haste in 1911 by the unions against ter- 
it appien tion by the carriers. At first 

only to the boiler, but was later 
to include the entire steam loco- 


M 
2 55 and other types of engines, including 


I 
Pines Always been administered by the 
Pen, dente Locomotive Inspection, an inde- 
Commission nan ite Interstate Commerce 
e men w. 

*all experience. y men with practical 
operation is proposed by the 1955 budget for 
to lum n of various Government agencies 
Re P the Bureau appropriation with the 
alash the odi for the ICC, and, further, to 

Š e appropriation so that the Bureau 
Wi ed Only 48 inspectors, compared 
tors, authorized personnel of 65 inspec- 


tais one Appeals to Congress not to permit 
Albert Ppling of the Burcau were made by 
tional 1 Lampley, vice president and na- 
Motive *gislative representative of the Loco- 
Larry p remen and Enginemen, and by 
nâtionar Byrnes, assistant grand chief and 
Locos, l legislative representative of the 
motive Engineers. 
onan geg appealed to the Independent 
ations mmittee of the House Appropri- 
85 Committee to prevent the Bureau of 
Geath tire Inspection being “strangled to 
80 heat os ipa rp despa 5 of 
pection in safeguari ves 
e on the rails. ait 
Bran, en the subcommittee to not only 
ine sufficient funds to employ enough 
Toads + to maintain safety on the rail- 
Buren but to insure the functioning of the 
lay an as 8 independent agency, as the 


owa ale stressed that the commission's 

defects 10d. showing a greater number of 

equipme ue in locomotives than in other 

talman e weigh heavily against any cur- 
t of the Inspections. 
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In another development, Commissioner 
Owen Clarke said the ICC would recom- 
mend to President Eisenhower that the job 
of Assistant Director of the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection be left vacant when A. C. 
Breed, a long-time member of the Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, retires March 31. 

Incidentally, Breed, who has been with the 
Bureau since it was established, was 
“forced out” by revocation this week of a 
wartime Executive order exempting veteran 
Government employes from the rule on re- 
tirement at the age of 70. 


Pay-Raise Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial from the New Orleans States de- 
mands no comment. It speaks for itself: 

Pay-Ratse LEGISLATION 


Members of Congress apparently continue 
to be timid about voting pay raises for them- 
selves and the Federal judiciary even though 
such salary increases have been recom- 
mended by a disinterested fact-finding com- 
mission. 

More than 2 weeks have elapsed since the 
Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries made its report, but there are no 
signs of real activity toward converting its 
recommendations into law. 

The practical difficulty is that Members of 
Congress soon coming up for election are 
afraid the voters will frown on the idea of 
lawmakers voting themselves a salary hike, 
no matter how justified it might be. 

The major changes in salary recommended 
by the Commission—a balanced group com- 
posed of representatives of agriculture, labor, 
business, and the professions—are: 

Chief Justice of the United States, pres- 
ent $25.500, proposed 640.000. 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
present $25,000, proposed $39,500. 

Members of Congress, present $15,000, pro- 
posed $27,500. y x4 

Judges of the United States courts of ap- 
peals, of Customs and Patent Appeals, of mil- 
itary appeals, and of Claims, present $17,500, 
proposed $30.500. 

Judges of United States district courts, 
Customs Court, and Tax Court, present 
$15,000, proposed $27,500. 

When the Commission made its report on 
January 15, its Chairman, Bernard G. Segal, 
an attorney of Philadelphia. disclosed that it 
agreed unanimously that Members of Con- 
gress and Federal judges should get higher 
salaries as a means of “assuring the Nation 
of top-filght leadership.” 

The Commission found that the judicial 
and congressional salaries have not kept pace 
with the growth of the responsibilities of 
those offices; that they are too low compared 
with salaries paid for similar ability and less 
responsibility in private enterprise; that they 
have lagged behind while salaries of other 
Federal officials have been adjusted upward, 
and that for a long time they have becn 
grossly inadequate. 

In the light of the strong support given 
by the impartial Commission, it seems to us 
that the Members of Congress who hesitate 
to seek the appropriate legislation are not 
considering the merits of the case. The pay 
raises have been deemed proper by qualified 
authority; therefore, they ought to be put 
through. 
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Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been called to 
the fact that the proposed budget this 
year calls for, among other things, a cut 
in funds of $1,173,260 for vocational edu- 
cation under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act. 

Iam not an expert or authority in the 
field of education; however, I am keenly 
interested in all of our educational pro- 
grams as an average citizen and layman. 
I do know that in Wisconsin we have had 
an outstanding vocational education pro- 
gram for many years. The benefits de- 
rived from our educational work in voca- 
tional fields have been enjoyed by chil- 
dren of citizens living both in the cities 
and in the rural areas. 

Among the letters which I have re- 
ceived opposing the proposed cut in 
funds for vocational education there are 
two that I should like to recommend to 
my colleagues for serious study and 
thought. One of the letters is from Mr. 
C. L. Greiber, State director of vocational 
and adult education. 

Mr. Greiber, as an authority in this 
field, outlines the importance of Federal 
aid better than I can do it. The other 
letter is from K. W. Hones, president of 
the Wisconsin Farmers Union. Mr. 
Hones emphasizes the value of rural vo- 
cational education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to have these two excellent letters 
inserted in the Recor» for study by my 
colleagues. They follow: 

Ferarvary 5, 1954. 
The Honorable LESTER JOHNSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: As you know, the State board of 
vocational and adult education administers 
the Federal aids which are allotted to Wis- 
consin under the Smith-Hughes and Georges 
Barden Acts. 

I was disappointed to learn several days 
ago that the budget which has been recom- 
mended to the present session of Congress 
again provides for a recommended reduction 
in Federal funds for vocational education 
under the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act. 

Although the recommended reduction this 
year is substantially less than the reduction 
which was recommended to the 1953 Con- 
gress, I am concerned regarding the effect 
which reduced Federal aids may have on the 
program of vocational education in this 
country. The Congress last year by a large 
vote rejected the recommended reduction in 
Federal aids for vocational education under 
the George-Barden Act. It is also difficult to 
understand why a reduction in Federal aids 
for vocational education is recommended this 
year when the budget provides for a large in- 
crease in appropriations for agriculture and 
home economics extension programs. 

The full appropriation authorized under 
the George-Barden Act which was passed in 
1946 as an amendment to the George-Dean 
Act has never been appropriated by Con- 
gress. However, the appropriations which 
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have been made have assisted materially in 
the further development of programs of vo- 
cational education in this country. 

In September and October of 1953 I had 
the opportunity of visiting West Germany 
as a guest of the German Government to ob- 
serve vocational education programs which 
are being carried on in that country. I am 
convinced that the tremendous emphasis 
which is being placed upon vocational edu- 
cation by West Germany has enabled that 
nation to make its rapid recovery from the 
effects of World War II. We must continue 
to develop training programs which will 
teach our citizens to work with skill in order 
to meet the competition of European indus- 
try in world markets. 

We are told that Russia is continuing to 
emphasize training programs in skills so 
that their industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction goals may be achieved. We must 
continue to further develop programs of vo- 
cational education in our country because a 
well-trained citizenry is basic insurance for 
continued national security and economic 
prosperity. 

While consideration is being given to re- 
duced Federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion in this country, funds are being appro- 
priated for sending specialists in vocational 
education to foreign countries to assist in 
the development of vocational training pro- 
grams, 

The Federal alds which have been allotted 
to Wisconsin have been effectively used to 
assist local communities in developing and 
conducting programs which. will train the 
people for productive living. The State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
has developed policies through which neces- 
sary training programs are promoted through 
the use of these Federal aids in communities 
where these programs might not otherwise 
be carried on. Training programs for in- 
dentured apprentices are financed through 
funds appropriated for trade and industrial 
education and a reduced appropriation 
would negatively effect such training in the 
State. 

Under the policies of the State Board, 
special grants of aid are given to small rural 
high schools that the programs of vocational 
agriculture and rural homemaking may be 
developed. Federal aid allotted to Wisconsin 
has not been reimbursed to localities as a 
subsidy but is being used by the State Board 
for the promotion of necessary training pro- 
grams. 

If there is any specific information re- 
garding the manner in which Federal aids 
are being used in Wisconsin, I will be pleased 
to send it to you. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Gretser, 
State Director, Vocational and Adult 
Education, 
Fesrvary 2, 1934. 
The Honorable LESTER JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Today I re- 
ceived & letter informing me that this year 
President Eisenhower's budget proposes a cut 
of $1,173,260 in the George-Barden Act. 

Last year we had a similar recommenda- 
tion, which leads one to believe that some- 
one ls desperately trying to eliminate voca- 
tional education, and particularly vocation- 
al agriculture, from the school system of 
this Nation, Last year Congress restored 
most of the recommended cuts. 

I hardly see the sense in this. While this 
cut in vocational education is being pro- 
posed, agricultural extension is being raised 
from $27 million to 839 million. 

I don't need to tell any Member of Con- 
gress from Wisconsin the importance of our 
future farmer training or vocational agri- 
Culture in the high schools of our State. 
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Neither do I need to point out what would 
happen to vocational agriculture without 
Federal funds in view of the tremendous 
local property tax load in this State. 

I am enclosing a breakdown of the pro- 
posed cuts and recommendations, 

We farm people sincerely hope that our 
Wisconsin Representatives will see fit to at 
least support last year's budget for this all- 
important work. 

Sincerely yours, 
WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION, 
K, W. Hones, President, 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Republic of 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the impending commemoration 
of the 36th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of Lithuania, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, gives fresh meaning to the 
lesson which the free world should have 
learned from the destruction of free 
government in that country. The world 
cannot attain a lasting peace without 
adherence to those principles of justice 
and morality by which free men must 
always be governed. We can achieve 
nothing lasting when in the name of 
expediency we conveniently forget the 
very fundamental truth upon which this 
country was founded, that ‘Governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” It is an appro- 
priate time for us to affirm our belief in 
this principle and in the consequence 
which flows from it, the right to self- 
determination which exists for all na- 
tions, large and small. 

February 16 marks the 33th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Republic of 
Lithuania, as a modern nation under a 
constitutional government. Lithuania 
as a national group, however, had exist- 
ed from time immemorial, a people with 
its own language, its own culture, and 
its own traditions. These people are 
not related to the Russians or to any of 
the other Slavic peoples, but descend 
from an ancient people of a distinct na- 
tionality. How, then, can the seizure of 
this land by Soviet Russia be justified? 

On June 15, 1940, in flagrant violation 
of existing treaties, which had been free- 
ly entered into, the Soviet Union occu- 
pied Lithuania. To give a show of right 
to this seizure, Russian representatives, 
supported by the Red army, staged mock 
elections, but 24 hours before the polls 
closed, Moscow announced the results of 
the elections. With this farcical back- 
ground, the elections were null and void, 
and, from the point of view of inter- 
national law, Lithuania is still an inde- 
pendent country. The great democ- 
racies of the West have never recognized 
this illegal act of Soviet aggression, and 
the Lithuanian people and the Lithu- 
anian legation in Washington have never 
recognized the puppet regime installed 
and maintained by the Sovict Union, 
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The Lithuanian people have not ap- 
cepted the Soviet system and are stub 
bornly resisting it by means of an und 
ground and by open resistance. n 

The Soviet authorities have take? 
from the farmers their land and every 
thing that agriculture produces, paup® 
izing not only the farmers but the en 10 
population of the country. The peop 
are deprived of all human rights; ed 
ligion is persecuted, and the many el to 
churches have been converted eer 
antireligious meeting halls. Men or 
women under the slightest pretext ot 
suspicion are thrown into prison, an 
without trial are deported to Siberi nt 
slave-labor camps, At least 10 perce g 
of the total population of 3 ming 
people have been deported to the 
berian wilderness. 

Soviet rule is rule by the clubs 
guns of the secret police, not th 
people. By this brutal despotism. 
Soviets have dominated Eastern Europ 
building vast armies, organizing ich 
strongly unified economic system Whiff 
is subordinated to the aggressive plans 4 
Moscow, regimenting the people dhe 
working toward communizing the 
younger generation and liquidating 
upper and middle classes. 

Poised behind its ring of buffer Per- 
ples, Soviet Russia constitutes an eu- 
growing threat to the security and WF ie 
being of the free world. It has become 
increasingly apparent that the policy 
the United States toward the cause 0 
Lithuania's independence was far 
soft and mild. tee. 

In the past year, the Baltic commit 1550 
under the chairmanship of the Hom, 
able CHARLES J. Kersten, has done 
to reveal the nature of the threat t0 "|, 
liberty throughout the world, WD) rave 
implicit in the subjugation of this b 
people, Through the work of this org 
of the Voice of America, and of VO‘ ne- 
tary organizations which seek to Deus 
trate the Iron Curtain with the been 
that the cause of freedom has not 
abandoned, the people of Lithuania 
receive renewed hope. Strengthen theif 
this hope, they will stand firm in gain 
trust that someday they will once ons 
take their place among the free males, 
of the world. And while this nope de of 
they will remain a thorn in the “fi t 
the Soviet Union, to play a signif the 
role in the eventual downfall O 
Communist tyranny. 


and 
the 


February, American History Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Friday, February 12,1954 - 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I Hd E 
day received a letter from Mrs. FY opal 


Epton, a resident of my co Gover 
district, advising of the action of ing 
pis 


nor Patterson, of Oregon, in desi 
the month of February as America? 2nd 
tory Month, which is most timely 


1954 


ax terien and I am including the letter 
N these remarks. It follows: 
ORTLAND, OREG., February 8, 1954. 
Representative HOMER ANG z 
Ouse OFice Building, 
Dea Washington, D. C. 
Whi. ane Mr. Ancrtt: In response to a request 
hair Fi Made to Governor Patterson on be- 
of th the Oregon State Society, Daughters 
has tan American Revolution, the Governor 
vou ed the following proclamation which 
Èr may Wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 


g the splendid efforts of the 
— of the American Revolution in 
tory Dg greater interest in American his- 
dedicare realizing the urgent need of a re- 
elatior on. of our people to the full appre- 
Goy of our giorious record of development, 

ine L. Patterson has designated the 
Month. of February as American History 
“Govern 


ae Observance and that our public schools, 


sclieges, and unity 
ersities give primacy to the 
Study of American Histone.” a 7 
Your very truly, 
Martaw W. EPTON. 
(Mrs. F. E.) 


or Patterson urged all to give spe- 


An Editorial by Robert M. Stewart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


Iy OF LOUISIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Dun: HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 

new: €d in New Orleans a community 

West oper by Robert M. Stewart, the 
This aak Herald. 

attention u aper devotes its primary 


the — — to the communities located on 
opposite 


bank of the Mississippi River, 
New Orleans, one of which, Al- 
newe in my congressional district, The 
Algien Per was formerly known as the 
contin Herald and has been published 
Bi Uously for over 50 years. In Al- 
of thers Herald has been as much a part 
Durin, household as bread and butter. 
tin: & the years it has had several dis- 
Robert ne publishers and editors, but 
Comm, M. Stewart has brought to this 
Which ty paper a metropolitan flayor 
at the it never had before and which 
deig Same time has not lost its intimate 
hborhood charm and attraction. 
alg € editorials in the West Bank Her- 
can are undoubtedly “big time.” They 
hett Well take their places among the 
Dublin €ditorials written in contemporary 
joy cations in the area of community 
en was perticularly attracted by a 
iy an Written by Robert M. Stewart 
hay, Tecent issue. It is refreshing to 
e community newspaper editors ex- 
— themselves so forthrightly. So 
have ed was I with this column that I 
atten Sed permission to bring it to the 
ntion of this body. Mr. Stewart does 
tot Dull any punches and gives as much 
of Spee about during an era when many 
Nang are attempting to recover from the 
Over of paternalistic government. 
re is Mr, Stewart’s column: 
N a government causes citizens to de- 


d upon it for handouts and gratuities 


the people themselves degenerate Into hu- 
man leeches; moreoyer, they become legiti- 
mate spineless beggars that live from the 
toil of others. This type of government de- 
stroys character and causes individuals to 
lose the moral fiber of private initiative and 
individual enterprise. Worse, it enslaves 
people by making them dependent upon the 
state. Of such things are dictatorships 
created, 

I believe it was Hitler who said “Bring me 
your problems, drop all of your woes into the 
lap of mother government and I will see that 
you are well fed, well housed, and well 
clothed.” The only thing Hitler did not say 
was that in following his precepts the citizen 
became a slave to the state and was de- 
prived of individual liberty. 

The strategy of dictators is to make peo- 
ple dependent upon government and sub- 
servient to its will. To do this the induce- 
ment of all sorts of physical attractions are 
Offered in what is now commonly called 
welfare benefits. The people come to de- 
pend upon the government and in so doing 
lose their will, their creative ability, their 
personal desire for achievement and ad- 
vancement, They become mechanical robots 
without independent thinking. That is what 
communism is today. That is what social- 
ism offers. 

On January 5, the Public Affairs Research 
Council sent a release to the newspapers of 
Louisiana wherein was stated that “More 
than eight persons out of every hundred are 
receiving public assistance.” This release 
further stated, “Loulsiana has the highest 
public-assistance rate in the Nation with 
total welfare costs running about $110 mil- 
lion annually. This is the highest rate in the 
Nation and more than double the national 
average.” Other interesting data gathered 
from this report shows that Louisiana ranks 
highest in the Nation in the old-age-assist- 
ance program with 604 persons out of every 
1,000 over 65 receiving aid. This is 3 times 
the national rate of 191. By comparison, 
Louisiana’s per capita income ranked 40th in 
the Nation. 

No one in their right senses or possessing 
& shred of humanity would be opposed to the 
State looking after those who are aged, in- 
firm, or disabled. But the welfare program 
has been kicked around in politics in Loui- 
siana since 1928. Ambitious and calloused 
politicians have preyed upon the greed of 
voters to use the welfare-assistance program 
as a means of garnering votes. 

Undoubtedly, with such amazing com- 
parative figures as the Public Affairs Re- 
search Council offers, each succeeding State 
administration has poured out more and 
more of the millions of hard-earned tax dol- 
lars into the hands of those who have be- 
come dependent upon the handouts of the 
government of Louisiana. We do not belicve 
that anyone would disagree with us when 
we say that every worthy and deserving aged, 
infirm, and disabled person should receive 
some degree of assistance from the Govern- 
ment after it has been thoroughly proved 
that they have no other means. But at the 
rate we are going we are becoming a state of 
welfare agents, social workers, and pseudo 
welfare dependents. It is-our opinion that 
all who are receiving money from our State 
government under the welfare program do 
not deserve it. It is our further opinion that 
this situation calls for a governor of political 
integrity to call a spade a spade and drop 
those from the rolls who have become leeches 
on the backs of Louisiana taxpayers. These 
leeches by taking money to which they are 
not entitled deprive worthy people of re- 
ceiving adequate welfare provisions. Much 
better provisions could be made to the de- 
serving cases if a large number of these para- 
sites were brought to account. 

After studyingt the report of the Public 
Affairs Research Council, logic and reason 
tell us there must be many such unworthy 
cases. 
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“needlessly upon unworthy leeches. 
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Inept and ambitious politicians have 
brought this condition about because of the 
eppeal to the thousands on our welfare rolis 
that this money was provided by them in 
the form of benefits. Up to this moment no 
governor has had the moral fiber or the 
interest of the people at heart to correct 
this condition. 

There are more ways than one that an 
official of our Government can be corrupt be- 
side stealing money from the public till. He 
is just as corrupt if he allows millions of 
our tax dollars to be thrown down the drain 
He is 
more corrupt because he does not possess 
the moral strength to face the issue and 
truly represent the best interest of the over- 
burdened taxpayer and stop such practices, 

Advocates and adherents of the “welfare 
state” or, to call it by its true name, social- 
ism, would galn remarkable experience in 
studying the history of socialism in England. 
In 1908 England was the greatest nation on 
earth with an empire flung to all parts of the 
globe. That was the year the Fabian Society 
came into being. This group of crack-pot 
theorists and Socialists did not have the 
courage to name their organization what it 
was, a society of Socialists, but called it 
Fabian after the Roman General Fabius, 
whose strategy was to conquer his enemies 
by attacking segments of the army and de- 
stroying it piecemeal. From the time the 
Fabian Society rose to power in England in 
1908 to the present day, they impose a form 
of government upon that nation which 
brought the entire empire to Its knees. For- 
tunately, the English people the 
danger and threw Attlee out—in the nick of 
time. 

The, tremendous burden placed upon the 
backs of those who must work and struggle 
to survive by the taxes of our Government 
which is handed out so freely to the non- 
producers and nonearners is a tragedy to 
behold, 1 


Why Are 90-Percent-of-Parity Price Sup- 
ports Justifed?—Why Not Flexible 
Supports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Iam de- 
lighted to present for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for the Congress, and for the 
country, two cogent and convincing edi- 
torials written by my most distinguished 
constituent, Dr. Clarence H. Poe, who 
recently celebrated his 50th anniversary 
as editor of one of the leading farm 
publications of the Nation. Dr. Poe's 
penetrating analysis of the justification 
for 90 percent mandatory price supports, 
and his comparison of the flexible price- 
support theory, will have meaning and 
weight to all people concerned with the 
agricultural economy of our country: 

Wary Are 90-Pracent-or-Pariry PRICE 

SUPrports JUSTIFIED? 

In answering this question perhaps the 
first thing to do is to answer another ques- 
tion: “Why is any special farm policy needed 
at all? Our general Government policies are 
made for all classes of people. Why aren't 
they good enough and fair enough for farm 
people, also? Why shouldn't we just follow 
the sound old Jeffersonian principle, qual 
rights for all and special privileges to none’?” 
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The answer to this is simple: In very 
fundamental ways the farmer’s occupational 
and economic situation is different from 
anybody else's. In these respects he simply 
is not on a similar footing with other groups. 
And, as a wise man said long ago, “There is 
no greater inequality than the equal treat- 
ment of unequals.” 

Let us contrast the situation of the farmer, 
a cotton farmer just for example, with that 
of the manufacturer. In a very few weeks 
now the cotton farmer must arrange for 
planting, cultivating, and financing a crop 
that he cannot finish harvesting and selling 
until 13 months from now. He cannot be 
sure whether he will make 20 bales or 40 
bales. He cannot know whether he will get 
20 cents or 40 cents a pound. He cannot 
know whether the year's production will be 
enough to supply cotton manufacturers for 
52 weeks or 26 weeks. As someone has said, 
“He plants in hope, cultivates in faith, and 
the price he gets may put him on charity.” 

“The farmer,” as has been well said, “is 
subject to two tremendous uncertainties or 
variables—production variables and price 
variables.” Or to be specific, we may spell 
out some of these uncertainties as follows: 

1. The uncertainty of temperature: Late 
frost and cold in spring may injure stands 
and delay growth. There’s an old story of 
the farmer who heard that “cotton won't 
grow till you can sleep without cover“ and 
nearly froze in early spring trying to make 
his cotton grow. Similarly, when fall comes, 
a too-early frost and cold may check boll 
maturity and injure yields and quality. 

2. The uncertainty of moisture: So serious 
is this that as a discouraged old Negro said 
years ago, “Looks like we always got to have 
a drought. If it’s not a dry drought it's a 
wet drought.” Certainly weather conditions 
make every farmer a gambler. 

3. The uncertainty as to pests and dis- 
eases: As we have often said, the Lord told 
Adam "thorns and thistles shall the earth 
bring forth,” but now we have not only 
thorns and thistles but bugs, blights, and 
beetles and worms, wilts and weevils. 

4. The uncertainty of prices: When a man- 
ufacturer makes a product or a merchant 
orders it, he is usually pretty well protected 
as to price. He either has customers whose 

are pretty certain, or else he will 
get his pay 30 or 60 days before prices can 
drop much. The farmer, on the other hand, 
must hire his labor, buy his fertilizer, and 
make his own commitments in January or 
February for a crop he may not sell till Octo- 
ber or November. And cotton, tobacco, or 
corn prices which would mean a good profit 
in spring when he plants may drop to dis- 
aster levels before he sells 6 to 8 months later. 

From all of these special difficulties, the 
farmer needs protection, It is not a case of 
giving him special favors as compared with 
other groups. It is a case of recognizing this 
basic fact, namely, that under present condi- 
tions he has no equality of bargaining power 
or price insurance with other occupations. 
Hence price supports are justified. 

Finally, 90 percent of parity on storable 
or nonperishable products (if farmers will 
agree to cut acreage to avold serious sur- 
pluses as they should) is not too much for 
farmers to receive. It Is an utterly false idea 
which is going around that 100 percent pari- 
ty prices would give farm workers better or 
eyen as good per capita farm income as non= 
farm workers receive. In 1951 when farm 
prices stood at 100 percent of parity, the 
average net income per farm worker was 
only $1,718 against $3,416 for an average in- 
dustrial worker. In 1949 when farm prices 
stood exactly at parity the average net in- 
come per farm person was only one-half that 
of the average nonfarm person. And in a 
further careful study reported in the Sep- 
tember Progressive Farmer the following 
facts were brought out: 

1. At 100 percent of parity or aboye, farm- 
ers have enjoyed their greatest prosperity. 
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2. When prices ranged from 99 to 90 per- 
cent, farmers have been only moderately 
prosperous. y 

3. Between 80 to 90 percent of parity, 
means farmers are sharply pinched. 

4. When farm prices have fallen below 80 
percent of parity, we have had a full-blown 
depression. 

For all these and many other reasons one 
must conclude that President Eisenhower 
was proclaiming a sound farm policy for 
America when at Brookings, S. Dak., on Oc- 
tober 4, 1952, he said: “The Republican Par- 
ty is pledzed to the sustaining of the 90 per- 
cent parity price support and it is pledged— 
even more than that—to helping the farmer 
obtain his full parity, 100 percent parity, 
with the guaranty in the price supports of 
90.” 


— 


Wir Nor FLEXBLE Supports? 


The major theory of people who advocate 
flexible price supports Is that a low price for 
crops will necessarily reduce acreage and 
production. 

In effect they would say in a certain situa- 
tion, “If you farmers will cut cotton pro- 
duction to 12 million acres we will guarantee 
$0 percent of parity. But for 15 million acres, 
we will guarantee only 80 percent of parity. 
And if you plant 18 million acres only 70 
percent of parity will be guaranteed.” 

But does reducing price necessarily {nsure 
a cut in the acreage next year? Not accord- 
ing to the most conspicuous example we 
know of. Let's see what happened in 1932- 
33. In 1932 cotton fell to the lowest price but 
one in 30 years—7.26 cents per pound. The 
total value of the crop fell to the lowest 
point for 30 years—$423 million, 

Farmers in 1932 were told and knew that 
another big crop in 1933. would mean still 
lower prices. And yet what did they do? 

In 1932 they had planted 36,494,000 acres. 
Yet under all these conditions they did not 
decrease their 1933 planting. They increased 
to 40.248.000 acres in 1933. 

Why was this? For two simple reasons. 
The average farmer has certain living costs 
that must be paid for in cash. Clothes, shoes, 
medical services, taxes, and so forth, all must 
be provided for. And many a farmer said, 
“If cotton will bring only 7 cents a pound, 
I must have twice as many bales as if it 
were 14 cents a pound"”—and so planted twice 
as many acres, F 
~ That is one reason why low prices for 
cotton Increased rather thar decreased the 
cotton acreage planted in 1933. Another 
reason was that thousands of manufacturers 
reduced their labor force in 1932 and many 
of these discharged laborers adopted the 
back-to-the-farm slogan and added further 
to the increasing and price-destroying sur- 
plus of cotton. 

In 1931-32 (1) farm buying power dropped. 
This (2) reduced demand for manufactured 
goods. This in turn (3) threw laborers out 
of work, and (4) many out-of-work laborers 
began producing money crops (5), resulting 
in still bigger surpluses which in turn further 
depressed prices—all in a vicious circle that 
reasonable price supports in the first instance 
might have prevented. Too low prices 
brought about the same bad results which 
too low-price supports might also produce, 


Did You Ever Try Sassafras? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include an article from the 
Washington Daily News of February 10. 
by Fred Othman. This article is timely 
and is an excellent treatment of an excel“ 
lent product. Why not try the “swi 
that satisfles“—switch to sassafras. 
Dw You Ever Try SASSAFRAS? 
(By Fred Othman) 

Having spent 2 days listening to a palr of 
experts explain why coffee costs so muc 
Senator J. GLENN Batı, Republican, Mary* 
land, thanked them kindly and added: 

“I don’t know whether I understand y t 
testimony, myself, but it has been mos 
interesting.” a 

If the chairman of the Senate Banking ane 
Currency subcommittee isn't sure whati 
cooking in the Brazillian coffee pot I don 
see why I should bother you with the muddy 
details. In general the specialists sal 
there's more coffee being drunk than gro 
and the only way to bring down the price 
give the percolator a rest. 

Folks need something to drink while 
they're not drinking dollar coffee and MY 
suggestion is that they drop out to the 
almost anywhere and chop olf a few sass A 
shoots. When boiled a while these make 
brew that doesn’t taste like coffee, accord t 
to my friend, Joe E. Johnston, of Mov? 
Pleasant, Tenn. He says it tastes bettet 
Now that I have sampled his formula, 
wouldn't argue with him. 

He sent me parcel post a big chunk 
sassafras root, carefully wrapped. Seepl g 
through the cracks in the package was ^ 
aroma so pleasantly spicy that the post omo 
at McLean, Va., took on a magnificent ne 
smell. 

This odor now has been transferred to mg 
bride’s kitchen and there magnified. B 
nothing like boiling sassafras root to make 
house smell like the spicy islands. He 

Donor Johnston included directions 
said whack off a chunk of root with ef 
hatchet, toss it in a pot of water and des 
it simmer a while. Then pour yourse gat 
cup of ambrostal liquid, stir in a little 3 
and maybe a dollop of cream, and be & 
you're living. 

This I have tested, with results as Pros 
dicted, and costly coffee means nothi 
much to me. The beauty about sassafras 
root is that it doesn't perform like & 
bag. 

The same plece of sassafras can be polled 
and boiled once more time and time eats 
without losing its flavor. Since it aded 
nothing in the first place, this ut 
economy makes it impossible for coffee 

any price to compete. A 

Lazy experimenters can, of course, D 
few sassafras twigs at any farmers’ me it's 
but the beauty about sassafras is tha’ he 
always available for the chopping. 1D ails 
deep South it grows into trees 100 feet it’s 
up North, say at Walden Pond, Mass» 
only a bush, 

Still and all the naturalist and philosig 
pher, Thoreau, who spent a winter 
pond, said sassafras was easy to recog urel 
Its leaves look like those of mountain Band. 
and when you crush them in your venlf 
according to Mr. T., they give off a hes 
odor of lemon blossoms, age 

That, of course, is high faluting 18 if 
suitable for philosophers, but I dou", 
you'll ever mistake the fragance for 
thing else. Once you find a sassafras ut it 
you may care to dig up a shoot and pin a 
in your back yard. It grows faster 14 pro- 
coffee tree by far and one bush should ever 
vide you with more tea than you'll 
drink. and 

To the coffee trade, the Senators und 
generous citizen Johnston, my prof ple 
thanks; between them they made POs 
(and profitable) my discovery of 
tea. It's best, I think, without the cream“ 


of 


1954 


Speech Delivered by Hon. Harold D. 
Cocley, of North Carolina, at Abepa 
Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
RON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTII CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


4 Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
ay, February 7, 1954, I had the great 
onor of being initiated into the Order 
Ahepa in Raleigh, N. C. For many 
years I have known many fine Greck- 
rican citizens who are members of 
s honorable and well-known order, 
and I felt that an invitation to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the order was 
pal distinction. On the same occa- 
on the Honorable William B. Umstead, 
vernor of the State of North Carolina 
ir d former United States Congressman 
Sta United States Senator from that 
te, was also initiated. 
105 Should like to extend my remarks in 
whi Recorp to include the statement 
An ch I made on the occasion of the 
epa banquet following the initiation 
ceremonies: 
Mr. Supreme President, 
Tuesta, ladies and gentlemen, 
eeks,” I acknowledge with gratitude the 
cious courtesies which have been accorded 
Jour 2 Cooley and me by the members of 
Years Great .organization throughout the 
tries; On many occasions we haye been 
ceri Of Ahepa, and the magnificent hospi- 
8 ot the members of your order we shall 
Senor Appreciate and cherish. We have at- 
ded many meetings, receptions, and 
ha. but none have surpassed those which 
Aber been provided by Ahepa. Actually, 
epa was born on my birthday, July 26. To- 
y à great honor was conferred upon me. I 
initiated into the sacred mysteries of 
a, along with my distinguished friend, 
beloved Governor, William B, Umstead, 
It a large number of other worthy citizens. 
fire a very impressive ceremony and I 
Bre Ereat pride in being a member of this 
at Order of Ahepa. 
© grand purpose of Ahepa Is to advance 
lem Promote pure and undefiled American- 
its 2 the Greeks of the United States, 
Gree €rritories and possessions; to educate 
@ “ta in the democracy and Government 
ternity United States, and to promote fra- 


distinguished 
“brother 


Am 
ished 
tr Prestige is known throughout the world. 
be new born of brotherly love, dedicated to 
hat} Olence and to the welfare of a worthy 
al 158 . in this the greatest Republic in 
achi e tides of time. Your order has 
cu) tore greatness in the fields of friendship, 

Ure, and learning; its members haye in- 
tion temperance and tolerance and deyo- 
Ame to the dutics and responsibilities of 
nenn citizenship. 

Diiss ks have achieved success in every 
Bion, Of American lUfe—in all the profes- 
have’ in all vocations and ayocations—and 
Bren, contributed to the greatness of this 
Civie COvernment. Grecks are active in the 
nit, nan. and political life of every com- 

vi y and State in America; and they are 
Greens the life ot our country. Through the 
Ot frie of America we have made a multitude 
nds across the seas. The Grecks of 


Sur 
atip untry are real ambassadors of friend- 
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In distress Ahepa has given assistance; in 
hunger it has provided food. In sickness it 
hns ministered to the suffering and it has 
buried the dead. It has perpetuated the 
fame and the name of heroes and patriots, 
and it has practiced the arts of friendship 
through the years. 

I come not to speak of the achievements 
of Ahepa nor of the glory of Greece, and cer- 
tainly I shall not disturb the slumbers of 
Isocrates or Demosthenes. Neither shall I 
attempt to compete with the last great Greek 
whose name I have just mentioned. I shall 
not speak of the Parthenon on the Acropolis 
at Athens, of the Temple of Apollo at Corinth, 
or of the House of Cleopatra, nor of Venus 
or Aphrodite, but only briefy of Greece and 
of the Greeks of today. 

The Greeks of Amcrica know that citizen- 
ship in this great Nation is precious and 
priceless and cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Greeks came to these shores from 
a land of ancient glory, yet from bieak and 
barren fields where luxuries of the modern 
world were unknown. Here on these peace- 
ful shores Greeks have built constructive 
citizenship and have enjoyed achievements 
which far surpass those enjoyed by the men 
and women of other lands. 

Here in this great Republic the dreams of 
the Greeks have come truc. Here in the 
spirit of fraternity and friendship and high 
morality Greeks have dedicated their lives 
to the lofty ideals of an exalted code of ethics 
and have devoted their time and talents to 
the building of a real brotherhood of man. 

Under the Stars and Stripes the Greeks of 
America have sailed crimson seas and have 
marched into the vortex of war. The Greeks 
of America yield to none in the purity and 
patriotism of their purpose, 

Greeks came to our shores from Thermopy- 
lae, from Salonika, by the bay, from Corinth 
and Sparta, and from the plains of Mara- 
thon, from Deiphi and Olympia to this great 
land of freedom, and here they have made 
their greatest contribution because here 
they have labored in the real laboratories of 
liberty. As American Greeks have died in 
the defense of the altars of freedom, tonight 
their brethren stand on the dark and distant 
ramparts watching and waiting for those 
who would destroy the freedoms of men and 
enslave the peoples of the earth. 

A short while ago I stood on Mars Hill 
where Paul spoke to the men of Athens in 
ancient days. As I viewed the ruins of that 
great city and thought of the glory of Greece 
and of its many hard-fought battles, I thought 
too of Turkey—of its frontiers and its his- 
tory. Happy was I in the glad thought that 
today the sons of Greece and Turkey stand 
like stalwart brothers ready to fight and to 
die for the altars of freedom. Though the 
Ionian Island should sink to the very bot- 
tom of the sea and all the lofty peaks of 
Greece should one by one crumble to dust, 
the spirit of Greece shall stand like a 
Gibraltar challenging those who would de- 
stroy its cherished institutions, 

While your love for your homeland has 
endured through the years, your love of lib- 
erty has not diminished with the passing of 
time. From the Black Sea through the 
Bosporus, into the Sea of Marmora, through 
the Dardanelles and into the Aegean Sea may 
some day move the hordes of slavery on a 
rampage around the world, but the Greeks 
and the Turks will be there to meet them. 
Mount Olympus will stand as a citadel where 
freemen shall live on through the ages. 
Grecks will remember that to the north there 
is Bulgarian and Albania and other peoples 
shackled by the chains of slavery. Greeks 
of America haye inspired their countrymen 
across the sea and they will bear the burden 
of the cause of freedom in the hope that the 
world may yet be free. Proud of the glory 
of their ancient country, Grecks around the 
world have dedicated their lives to the in- 
stitutions of freedom, 


Alls 


1 have in my home some little trophies 
which I treasure. Two of them came from 
the home of Demosthenes, who lived more 
than 300 years before Christ. They were 
given to me in 1947 by an archaeologist who 
lived in the little village Cornpe, by the sca, 
where the great orator was born, I have 
another little gift among my souvenirs—an 
ashtray which was given to me by the Prime 
Minister of Greece—all of which I shall keep 
in remembrance of my visits to that land 
where your fathers were born, and in re- 
membrance of the friendship between the 
peoples of the two great countries, When 
the Raleigh Chapter of Ahepa builds its 
new home and it agrees to accept these lit- 
tle trophies, I shall be very glad to part with 
them, 

I cannot tonight with propriety speak to 
you of the policies and programs of our 
Government. Certainly I shall not criticize 
the efforts of others now temporarily in high 
places, but I do assure you that this Na- 
tion of ours will cope with every complexity, 
will meet every emergency, and will solve 
the problems which seem to confuse and 
confond us—and with your help we shall 
succeed in our efforts. 

Some say our Government is big, others 
say our Government is bad, but if you will 
look around the world you must conclude 
that as big as it is, and as bad as it is, it is 
still the best Government on this earth to- 
day. Administrations may change, but the 
purpose of our people and the cestiny of our 
country must not be modified or altered 
Our Nation was not born to die, and never 
shall our people be enslaved. Let no one 
Shake your faith in the integrity of your 
great Government, or lead you to believe that 
is is hellbent for communism. If the people 
of America lose faith in their Government 
and in their representatives, our Govern- 
ment will lose faith with the people of the 
world and the torch of freedom will be held 
in trembling hands, 

God in his wisdom has richly endowed us; 
God in his wisdom shall guide and direct us 
as we try to find the pathways which lead 
to the highlands of peace. 

We are the melting pot of the world—we 
are the cosmopolitan nation of the uni- 
verse. Here in America we have many races, 
colors, and creeds, but we have but one 
flag and one purpose, and that is to lead the 
world on the paths of righteousness, in the 
ways of peace, and to the ultimate goal of 
human happiness. 


The Dangers of the St. Lawrence Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Clarksburg Exponent, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., showing the dangers 
of the proposed construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project as it affects 
employment in the State of West Vir- 


ginia. 
The editorial follows: 
THe DANGERS or THe ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


In the heading for this article we mention 
the dangers of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect and we speak of them particularly as they 
affect West Virginia. 

Coal workers, railroad workers, coal opera- 
tors, and others are against the proposed 
project for they know that it means in- 
creased unemployment in West Virginia. 
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‘The railroads are among the largest tax- 
payers in West Virginia and the citizens as 
a whole need this tax money. They also 
employ thousands of workers and that em- 
ployment is important during a period when 
business isn't at its best. 

The people of West Virginia will be unani- 
mously against the proposed seaway. 

Canada will benefit most from the seaway. 

Canada has always owned and operated 
the present waterway. Furthermore, the Ca- 
nadians, if permitted to build the new water- 
way as they desire, must build a part of it 
on the American side. Again furthermore, 
the State of New York is readying to join 
with Ontario in building a power plant with- 
out which there can’t be the new waterway. 
New York's share of this cost would be $316 
million. 

West Virginia has little, if anything, to 
gain from the seaway and there is no rea- 
son why we should go along with the project 
simply because New York wants it. West 
Virginia does have much to lose from the 
project. We can ill afford to lose more of 
our sources of employment. 

The State of West Virginia is lined up 
rather solidly against the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. 


The Air Force and ROTC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent consideration of the bill to 
authorize establishment of an Air Acad- 
emy I made some pointed observations 
in connection with the attitude of the 
Air Force and its failure to keep faith 
with several thousand students in the 
universities of the country. 

My remarks caused Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force H. Lee White to 
communicate with me. 

In order that the record might be com- 
plete I am asking that Mr. White’s letter 
and my reply be brought to the atten- 
tion of this body. 

The exchange of correspondence 


speaks for itself. 
DEARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, January 29, 1954. 
Hon. F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. HÉBERT: In your remarks, as re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recordo for Jan- 
uary 20, 1954, in connection with House con- 
sideration of the Air Academy bill, no men- 
tion was made of your conference with me 
following my receipt of your letter dated 
September 9, 1953. This left the inference 
that your letter was ignored and that no 
answer was given to you. As you will recall, 
at our conference you indicated that you 
appreciated the nature of the problems at 
that time facing the Air Force as to ROTC, 
and that you understood the future remedial 
actions we then planned and which were 
effected upon subsequent approval by the 
Department of Defense. 

The ROTC program, historically a Reserve 
training program, had shifted to an essen- 
tially active duty program by reason of the 
selective-service obligation for 2 years active 
duty service in return for student or ROTC 
deferment. Further, the program was not 
producing sufficient flight motivated pradu- 
ates. The change in policy thus had to 


remedy two maladjustments: Qualitative, by 
placing emphasis on graduates willing and 
qualified to enter flying training to achieve 
the basic skill of the Alr Force; quantitative, 
by reducing the production to numbers in 
line with Air Force ability to absorb gradu- 
ates for 2 years active duty within its officer 
manpower limitations, 

The facts of the matter, in summary, as to 
the current status of the students in the 
advanced course (Junior and senior years), 
at the time of our exchange of correspond- 
ence and our conference last August and 
September, are as follows: 

1. No student then in an advanced course 
was prevented from completing the ROTO 
course. (Entering freshmen have always 
known that they would have to compete for 
limited selection into the advanced course.) 

2. All students who have completed or 
will have completed the requirements for 
commission, including the award of a col- 
lege degree, prior to May 1, 1954, have been 
or will be commissioned regardless of their 
academic fields of study, acceptance of flying 
training, or Air Force personnel require- 
ments. They have been, or within the year 
of their graduation will be, called to active 
duty with the Air Force, 

3. All students who will complete the re- 
quirements for a commission, Including the 
award of a college degree between May 1, 
1954, and September 1, 1954, currentiy the 
seniors in the advanced course, will all re- 
ceive commissions subsequent to graduation 
on the following basis: All who are willing 
and qualified to enter flying training, plus 
approximately 1,000 primarily technical cat- 
egory graduates, will be commissioned upon 
graduation and called to active duty within 
the year of graduation, as will additional 
graduates upon competitive selection in 
numbers based on Air Force requirements 
and ability to absorb them into the active 
establishment; all other graduates will be 
commissioned in the Air Reserve upon satis- 
fying their selective-service 2-year active- 
duty obligation. y 

The future need of the Air Force is pri- 
marily for officers who are qualified and will- 
ing to acquire the basic skill of the Air Force, 
1. e., that of the air crew, as pilot, observer, 
navigator, etc. And our greatest single 
source for quality officers of that kind is the 
ROTC program. Following flying training 
and their tour of duty with the active estab- 
lishment, they become available to the Air 
Reserve, whose need in the future is also for 
younger flying officers. 

The Air ROTC program as presently consti- 
tuted aims for a stabilization so that it 
would not go through the violent ups and 
downs that have happened heretofore as a 
result of program changes resulting from 
variations in Air Force manpower limitations 
or obligations incurred by the students, be- 
yond Air Force control. 

We have always appreciated your great in- 
terest and support of the Alr Force. I regret 
that any misunderstanding has arisen, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Lee WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 


Feprvuary 10, 1954. 
Hon. H. Lee WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Secretary: It is regretted that 
you infer that I had ignored my conference 
with you following my letter to you of Sep- 
tember 9, 1953, for such was not my inten- 
tion. My remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec. 
orp for January 20, 1954, were in effect a 
recapitulation of the recorded comments 
which had taken place since the original an- 
nouncement by Mr. John A. Hannah on July 
29, 1953, concerning the decision of the De- 
partment of Defense with reference to the 
Air Force ROTO students. 
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February 12 


Specifically in reference to my conversa- 
tion with you on September 9, 1953, I hasten 
to say that you were most courteous during 
our conversation, and I thought I expressed 
myself as being very understanding of your 
problem. You will recall that you had nọ 
answers to the questions raised, that the final 
decision was in a rather vague and nebulous 
state, and you very frankly said that you did 
not know what the Department was eventual- 
ly going to do about the situation, vou als? 
said it was causing you very much concern. 
and you then asked if I wanted a formal reply 
to my letter, or would the conference suffice 
and I told you there was no need of formally 
replying to the letter since there was no 
answer to the questions I had raised, 
that it would not be necessary, 

However, since you have raised the subject 
again, it is dificult for me to understa) 
why you and others who have responsibility 
for these young men in the Air Force 
program do not recognize the problem in the 
situation which you have created. Perhaps 
this can best be illustrated by the following 
example: 

September 1950: Student A (freshman) 
enrolled in the Air Force ROTC pr for 
the basic course, and signed a deferment 
agreement whereby said student agreed tO 
complete the basic course and upon satisfac 
tory completion thereof, the advan 
course. It being stated in the deferment 
agreement that upon completion of the 
course of instructions sald student would 
accept a commission, if tendered. 

September 1951; Student A (sophomore) 
advanced to the second year in the Air 
ROTC basic course, 

September 1952: Student A (junior) 1s ap: 
proved for the first year of the advanced 
course of the Alr Force ROTC. 

June 1953; Student A having completed 
the 2 years of basic training and 1 year 14 
advanced training is ordered to 30 days fe 
training. 7 

July 1953: Student A completed field train 
ing and is approved for commissioning a 
physical and mental qualifications, 3s 
nonfiying category. Student A cannot q 
ify for flying status because of subnormal 
vision. 

If you will review the above dates. oy 
Secretary, you will observe that all of the 
above was completed prior to or about u 
time of the announcement made by Mr. ga 
nah on July 29, 1953, to the effect that $ 
Gent 4-400 all thoesin_ the. sane OF Ty 
would be dropped from the Air Force not 
program for the reason that they were jon 
eligible for flight training, This decide 
was subsequently modified to offer stud? 
A, and all those like him, airman third 
(private first class) in the Air Force in 
of his being subject to selective 
requirements upon graduation. this 

The whole point of my position is tted 
namely, that a moral contract (as admite 
by Mr. Hannah) a being broken with ta ijy 
young men. They had already success! in 
completed a year of the advanced cour at 
the AFROTC. The Air Force knew * At 
they were ineligible for flight training. nior 
this point, the beginning of their e. men 
year, it was impossible for these young any 
to shift to any other branch or to take u- 
action which would give them the OPP? 25 js 
nity to qualify for a commission, of $ 
no argument concerning the adoption stu- 
new policy for those Air Force ROTC 5 
dents who enter the advanced co id 
September 1953. Such a position cou 
well understood in view of their having not 
ceived no advanced work. But this Read 
the case of the young men who had al and 
completed 1 year of the advanced course 
the required field training. They 
shortly graduate from their respective 
versities in June 1954. I believe that ave 
reasonable person will agree that they ni 
been treated quite badly and that not pat 
bas a moral contract been broken, but 


vet 


1955 


the inten 
t 
abrogated, 


ier otter discussion of the question 1s tr- 
or not t. Whether the Air Force knows it 
1 the six to seven thousand young men 
Bubjec nonflying category who are being 
uni 3 to this kind of treatment are most 
them: Py. They feel, and I must agree with 
in W a they have not been treated fairly 
man respect. All of the reasons, such as 
never Wer ceilings, changing policy, ete., will 
ment ee Satisfy them that their Govern- 
No as not been fair to them. 
etary, understanding has arisen, Mr. Sec- 
thors, between you and mre and I agree 
of 3 ughly with the contents of your letter 
Snuary 29, 1954. The only misunder- 
senio & has to do with all of the present 
t r Air Force ROTC students in the cate- 
Tn oo Student A described above. 
dentally, in view of the Womble re- 
+ Which among other things points out 
fe thins of public esteem for the military, 
the way to develop good public esteem 
acquai he parents, relatives, friends, and 
1 8 of these 7,000 young men? 
to I hope some measure will be taken 
ang meet the situation that presently exists, 
ine assurance, Mr. Secretary, of nry con- 
Wit & interest in this vital matter. 
h kindest best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


of a legal contract has been 


Ong t 


F. Eow. HÉBERT. 


Answering the Recreationists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


ly OF UTAH 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Unde, STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
Rr er leave to extend my remarks in the 


frog I include the following editorial 
Tele, the Deseret News and Salt Lake 
« of February 5, 1954, entitled 


“SWering the Recreationists”: 

th ANSWERING THE RECREATIONISTS 
Secraans were delighted to find Interior 
Angee. Douglas McKay telling the Los 
an tes Chamber of Commerce of plans for 
nse recreational area around the 
and much-debated Echo Park Dam, 


bility ns have long seen the obvious possil- 
the ` Of recreational development around 
by Kandel lake which would be created 
Doin O Park Dam, and have many times 

Paiva this factor out to critics who tried 
beau eee that the dam would destroy natural 
Kay and scenic resources. Secretary Mc- 
More Od the same story, but it should be 
tota bunpreselve to Californians than when 

al Y Utahans. The Secretary has no per- 

Or sectional ax to grind on the Echo 


Dr 
Uta while, at least in California eyes, 
Champs have. Whether the Los Angeles 


— of Commerce, which has its own 
interest at heart, will be convinced 
ty Secretary McKay's arguments is doubt- 
lene the argument will carry a lot of 
The’ With the Nation at large. 
been recreational possibilities of Echo have 
thous), Parent from the start, of course— 
evalua some may legitimately question their 
lion, “ton in the project budget at $21 mil- 
Us to The example of Lake Mead is before 
win ho Udy, and the lake behind Echo Dam 
locat; Ye scenic advantages which the desert 
Ber n of Lake Mead does not provide. 
thera de Lake Mead came into existence, 
tion Was scarcely a lonelier spot in the Na- 
its present site. Yet last year the 
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lake had 2,220,000 visitors—roughly a thou- 
sand times the number who visited Dinosaur 
National Monument. These figures them- 
selves speak louder than words to dismiss the 
specious argument of the so-called conserva- 
tionists that the building of Echo Dam would 
deprive Americans of great scenic attractions 
and become a threat to the whole national 
park system. 

Secretary McKay also reminded the Call- 
fornians of the figures on evaporation which 
are so important in consideration of the Echo 
question, Noting that a dam of any alterna- 
tive site would lose by extra evaporation 
enough water to supply a city of 600,000 peo- 
ple, the Secretary asked water-conscious Cali- 
fornians if they thought such a loss could be 
afforded. 

Once more, the effect is likely to be with 
the Nation at large rather than with the Cali- 
fornia audience to whom Mr. McKay. spoke. 
Californians are fully conscious of the value 
of water, but water lost by evaporation from 
upper Colorado River Basin dams gives them 
little concern. Under terms of the 1922 Colo- 
rado River compact, the upper-basin States 
must let 7,500,000 acre-feet of water flow 
down to the lower basin each 10 years and 
the upper basin takes its share of what is 
left. 

This fact undoubtedly accounts in large 
measure for California's attitude on the 
whole upper basin development. 


Our Airmen At Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to submit herewith an 
article appearing in the Reader's Digest 
entitled “On Guard.” This article has 
come to my attention, and I think it will 
be of general interest to the Members: 
On Guarp—THE DayY-anv-NIGHT Vrce oF 

OUR AtomM-BomMsrr COMBAT CREWS 
(By Francis V. Drake) 

The airliner approaching a Strategic Air 
Command base in the Midwest just at dusk 
was clearly in trouble. One engine was 
dead. Smoke trailed behind the other. The 
landing gear was lowered. Ordinarily, Air 
Force runways are forbidden to commercial 
aircraft, but this pilot was desperately ask- 
ing the base control tower for emergency- 
landing permission. 

Observers held their breath until the 
crippled plane rolled safely along a giant 
bomber runway to a stop. The usual “Fol- 
low Me” jeep appeared, and the plane taxied 
awkwardly behind it to the hangars. Its 
door opened. 

Then came an astounding surprise. 

Out of the plane swarmed a line of men, 
all dressed identically in dark-brown 
overalls, all carrying submachine guns. The 
base rescue squads, ready with fire extin- 
guishers found themselves staring into the 
muzzles, As hands went up, minds were 
already figuring furiously on how to spread 
the alarm. This might be it. This could be 
the start of world war III. 

Out on the flight line were massed the 
secret atom bombers, too enormous to be 
secured in hangars. In minutes, enemy 
sabotage might damage the combat readi- 
ness on which the safety of the Nation is 
dependent, might take from us the only 
power that could reach and destroy the 
aggressor. 
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Then came a second surprise, 

Around the ends of the airliner dashed 
two of Strategic Air Command's armed 
squads, alerted by watchful personnel before 
the plane landed. Their weapons converged 
on the brown overalls from either side. A 
voice roared, “Throw down those guns.” 
Submachineguns clattered to the concrete, 
Alarm sirens sounded all over the base. Fig- 
ures pelted to emergency stations. Guards 
ranged beside the planes. 

Cordons of armed men snapped tight 
around the entire base. Passersby were 
roughly ordered to lie flat on the ground and 
stay there. Base personnel covered all en- 
trances to headquarters. Staff officers drew 
the sidearms they always wear. No one was 
fooling. In a few minutes, the base had be- 
come the most hazardous spot in the United 
States in which a stranger could set foot. 

This incident was actually a tough and 
dangerous test, made without warning by 
Strategic Air Command (SAC) security ofi- 
cers, to check base defenses against the sort 
of sabotage that might precede an atomic 
attack on our country. The mock attempt 
falled—but had the personnel been less 
alert, the base less disciplined, hell is a mild 
term for the dressings down that would have 
rocked the place within the hour. SAC’s 
formidabie boss, Gen. Curtis Le May, does 
not recognize extenuating circumstances. 
He believes: “With world safety in the bal- 
ance, we can't allow ourselves the luxury of 
being fooled at any time, in any circum- 
stances.” i 

And the free world may well stand hat in 
hand before our superbly trained atom- 
bomber crews. Never has so much been de- 
manded, both physical and Intellectual, of 
fighting men in peacetime. Their lives are 
something new in military history. Dwell- 
ing amid a people at peace, they are forever 
on a basis of war. They stand guard for 
all of us 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, 
ready to obey a flash from the White House 
that might order them to retaliate agginst 
an aggressor before the United States could 
be destroyed. 

Their average age is 29, but theirs are not 
the eyes of young men. Graying hair and 
nervous exhaustion are common among 
them from long, grueling hours spent 8 
miles above the earth, shadowed by the 
knowledge that they handle the most ter- 
rible destructive power in the world. Sir 
Winston Churchill, who has some knowledge 
of the debts owed by the many to the few, 
has summed up this power as the one force 
which has prevented the outbreak of world 
war III. 

Every atom-bomber crew is handpicked. 
Each has its own plane, its individual tar- 
gets in case of war, and its infinitely re- 
hearsed flight plan to reach enemy terri- 
tory. There are no duplicate crews; the 
men must maintain concert-pltch perform- 
ance by incessant practice missions to the 
earth's ends—the Far East, Africa, Europe, 
the Pole, the Equator, In addition, there is 
scarcely & night when crews do not curve 
out to sea from this country and return 
to strike some city picked for its resem- 
biance to an actual war target. While we 
sleep, they fly over our homes, but too high 
to be seen or heard. Flights are made under 
merciless battle conditions which omit only 
two items; there is no shooting and the bomb 
bays contain dummy bombs. 

This article is able to present, for the 
first time, a full description of one of these 
typical simulated war missions as carried out 
in SAC'’s latest operational bomber, the 
swept-wing, 650,000-horsepower B-47, the 
fastest Jet bomber in the world, the plane 
that has crossed the continent in 3 hours 
and 46 minutes. SAC has other bombers— 
the propeller-driven B-29'’s and B-60’s, and 
the propeller-and-jet B-36, the huge inter- 
continental bomber that files with a crew of 
15; but the B-47 is the type of the future, 
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the one on which we are placing our biggest 
bet for war prevention and national survival. 
It is also hardest on the crews, Large as 
the biggest airliner, it is so crammed with 
fuel and electronic gadgets that there is room 
for only 3 men, who can nevor rest or move 
from their seats, and must accomplish the 
results that require 15 men in the larger 
planes. 

It is 12 noon. The scene is a brilliantly 
illuminated, map-lined room where, with 
the concentration of people watching a high- 
wire act, an atom-bomber crew is listening 
to the briefing officer. It is a lead, or select 
crew, each man the product of years of spe- 
cial training. In the event of war, this crew 
would strike the first counterblow. 

The briefing is conducted under euch real- 
istic conditions that a layman, listening to 
it, feels a creepy premonition of doom, No 
city wlll be wiped out, no population extin- 
guished, but the steady voice of the briefing 
officer, tolling out the routine details of an- 
nihilation, stirs up the panicky realization 
that this might be the real thing. It could 
be happening. For the first time, an on- 
looker fathoms the responsibilities these 
men shoulder. 

The high easel holds an 8-foot-square 
blowup of the target—a medium-sized city 
almost completely cupped by hills. “Note 
the resemblance to X, your war target,” says 
the briefing officer. His pointer rests on a 
complex of ugly, rectangular rooftops. “Here 
is the aircraft factory. * * Here's your aim- 
ing point. Now, here's how It looks in the 
radarscope.” Another photograph appears. 
It could be a trick shot of moldy bread- 
crumbs clinging to a black cloth, but it's 
exactly what the plane's radar will show 
when the crew approaches their target on 
the bombing run. 

Briefing lasts 3 hours. Some 20 experts 
have been working all night to lay out the 
flight plan. The mission requires more than 
twice the fuel capacity of the plane, and 
two-intricately planned rendezvous with fly- 
ing tankers are involved, the first by night. 

At last the crew moves out to the plane, 
which the ground maintenance men have 
been overhauling since dawn. The skipper 
is handed a list like a store inventory—some 
600 items which the crew itself must check 
before takeoff, 2 straight hours of meticulous 
work. The singsong litany begins—nose 
wheel, check; main gear, check. The plane 
towers above the little men, a shimmering, 
brooding engine of destruction as stream- 
lined as an arrow, dangerous, dificult, 
crammed with tons of secret equipment. 

Takeoff has been set for 6 p. m. It is 
now 5:30 and the crew members are ready 
to be helped into their gear. The alrcraft 
commander is a lieutenant colonel, aged 32, 
a veteran of World War II; the copilot a 
major, 29, also a veteran; the navigator— 
held by the pilots to be the most important 
man in the ship—is also a major, 27. Among 
them, they represent a total of 27 years of 
service in the Alr Force, 10 rows of combat 
ribbons, and enough scientific training to 
start a college. 

Right now they look like a cross between 
deep-sea divers and space cadets—glass- 
fronted steel helmets, skintight decompres- 
sion suits, survival packs, parachutes; a maze 
of tubes and electric leads crisscrosses their 
bodlos. 

5:50. They stand for a moment under the 
plane, facing the long line of briefing ex- 
perts, squadron officers, and ground crews 
who have prepared their takeoff. The ratio 
between ground and air personnel secms dis- 
proportionate until one remembers that 
these 3 men control approximately the same 
destructive power that required 11,000 men 
in 1,000 B-17 Flying Fortresses in World 
Wor II. 

5:52. They climb up the vertical stecl 
ladder into the cabin, There is just room 
under the canopy for the steel scats of the 
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pilot and copilot, one behind the other; the 
navigator writhes his way into a crowded, 
windowless dungeon in the nose, where he 
must stay throughout the mission, working 
out fantastically intricate computations in 
solitary confinement. 

The men strap themselves into their seats, 
plug in their oxygen, air and electric lines. 
The door slams, sealing them off from the 
normal world. They start thcir six engines 
and tax! out immediately, for not a gallon 
of the precious fuel must be wasted. The 
control tower has been warned and the run- 
way is cleared. 

6:58. The plane reaches the runway. 
Brakes are locked. Then comes the enr- 
splitting impact of 50,000 h.p. as the engines 
are tested wide open. The exhaust-gas tem- 
peratures hit 1500° F., the white-hot tur- 
bines turn at 7,000 r. pm. The whole base 
shakes. > 

5:59. The pilot müst hit takeoff precisely 
on the nose, for the whole complex flight 
plan, the fuel consumption, the refueling 
rendezvous in empty space 3,000 miles away 
depend on exact timing. 

“Tower from Alr Force jet 
mission for immediate takeoff.” 
fix “jet” insures priority.) 

“Air Force jet 123, cleared for takeoff.” 

The tension in the cockpit tightens like a 
fiddlestring. The slightest power failure 
with such a load may mean a takeoff crash. 
The pilot holds the straining plane on the 
brakes and at preciscly 6 p, m. lets go. 

“Air Force jet 123, rolling.” 

“Clear,” 

The metal monster gets going grogglly. 
lumbering along the concrete, trailing six 
tunnels of smoke. 

“Copilot to pilot. Max refusal speed 125 
knots.” (This is the point-of-no-return 
after which there can be no slamming on of 
brakes; the plane is committed to fly or 
crash.) “Coming, coming—now.” The 
plane is still heavy on the ground. 

“Copilot to pilot. Takeoff speed 145. 
Speed now 130, 140, 145. The pilot's teeth 
are clamped tight. The last seconds of a 
jet takeoff require exquisite judgment. 
Haul back on the yoke a fraction too fast 
and the thing will stall; a fraction too slow 
and it will overshoot the runway. The pen- 
alty in either case may be a flaming wreck 
and no chance to get out. 

No, 123 leaves the concrete with reluc- 
tance. The landing gear comes up. The 
pilots, working as one man, flick expert 
fingers over the crowded mass of controls. 
Flaps up. Air speed 300. Trim for climb. 

At 40,000 feet they level off. With a strong 
tail wind, speed is nearly 600 miles per hour. 
There is no sound—the engine roar can't 
catch up. Thcre is no sense of speed, no 
vibration whatever. The outside tempera- 
ture is GO below zero. 

The sky is clear, lifeless, and very dark 
blue. There is an appalling realization of 
solitude. Even the clouds that cover the 
earth are so far below that they are nothing 
but a dim haze. This is the stratosphere, 
the lifeless, hostile void, swept by great 
winds, which is the realm of modern alr- 
power. It is man's latest frontior, where 
exposure means death in 30 seconds and 
wings find support only if driven at enor- 
mous speed. 

Each man is already busy with his con- 
stant companion—a slide rule. The 
who produce their flight plan have defined 
heights, courses, epeeds for each leg of the 
mission, have plotted the storms, predicted 
the winds, fixed the latitudes and longitudes 
at which the flying tankers will be waiting 
with fresh fuel, specified the top-secret codes 
that will pass them through the last rings 
of friendly radar and fighter defenses. The 
navigator is already glued to his radarscope, 
tracking their true speed across an earth 
that can be seen through the clouds only 
by clectronics, The pilots are checking the 
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minutest details of power performance and 
fuel consumption. An 8,090-mile mission 
lies before them, and no trifling error can 
permitted to snowball into disaster, 

This top combat crew has worked together 
for years, and it functions almost as one in 
telligence, The men cannot touch Cac 
other, yet their minds are so intimately 
bound by common knowledge that the in 
tercom is a living nerve linking their brains 
They listen to each other's breathing in 
mikes. The pilot has a master blinker toai 
warns him if the oxygen intake falls. 
one of the crew falter, he is instantly 
checked. The faintest exhilaration or slu 
in speech may be the first sign of h Be 
the oxygen deficiency that kills sọ gwu, 

Just now the crew is bracing itself for 
slice of unpleasantness, The alr Is ute 
without turbulence, but they know fro 
experience that a rough deal is coming u 
They have not long to walt. Abrupty s 
violent shudder vibrates through the pian 
The instruments dance and blur, In 
the same breath, three voices chant: 

“Here's coffin corner.” n 

Coffin Corner is a strange new phenomeng, 
of very high speed at great altitude. On oi 
way up here the B-47 was too heavily load ed 
to achieve extreme speed. Now it has b 55 
just enough fuel to make it slightly Usb“ 
and this has increased the speed, which 2 
turn is causing a severe pitching and bu 
feting. The bomber is now on the outs ple 
of the fateful sound barrier, the invisi 
wall which buffets a plane with sleds 
hammer blows when the airflow over 
part of it touches the speed of sound. tes. 

Instantly, the pilot eases the 500 
The speed falls back from 610 to around 1g 
but here he encounters an equally dangen go 
problem the plane threatens to stall. and 
out of control. The pilot feels his way bang 
to 505, the hairline middie course that meat. 
safety. The margin is very narrow; too ot 
and buffeting may build up and injure pes 
structure; too slow, and the plane will 
come an uncontrollable mass of metal. 1h 

It takes a sweating, urgent hour of one 
cate playing with the throttles to keeP vi 
balance. Then more fuel has been burn 
and Coffin Corner is behind them. weit? 

Once more the cabin is steady, filled 
eerie soundlessness broken only by the 
of oxygen inhalations, the bricf exchange: 
on the intercom—and the first wave. ag 
fatigue hits the crew. They have ate 
been at work 7 hours, most of it with the pe- 
acting preflight preparations. Each man ex- 
gins the first of a thousand writhings Piit- 
ings and fidgetings against the tig 
strapped equipment that constricts his 9 y- 
and frays his nerves. As the hours 8° 450 
these irritations will build up Into a m 
hazard of the flight. s 

At first glance, a man’s clothing seem of 
small matter compared with the big 1°” 16 
flying an atom bomber at 10 miles a MIB"), 
for 15 hours; but how would you uke sal 
spend those 15 hours strapped into a © 
sent adorned as follows? 

Item, a steel, glass-fronted helmet. 
40,000 feet the first rule is BT OO js 
your own oxygen—and this “brain basket do 
piped to an ample supply. You cant ar 
without it, but you can't stretch your 
elther, or rub your eyes, or blow your nose. s 

Item, an unyielding nylon and rubber o. 
that fits tightly to every part of your ge- 
It is designed to save you from explosiv® put 
compression. The cabin is press ' we 
if the system fails or a buielt pierce? myo 
walls, the compressed air will burst out okis 
an explosion; but it can't escape £0 A out 
from you. Without this ure suit sour 
eyes would be forced from their sockets: 7 pjd 
eardrums would rupture, your skin n up 
bleed, and your Intestines would balloon get 
to 9 times normal size and might ° yit 
while you were writhing in agony. The 
is piped to compressed-air bottles whic? 
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inflate it, fill the helmet and hold you to- 
Bether until your insides adjust themselves. 

Nwhile, it is chafing at every square inch 

ot your body. 
Ttem, a survival pack which Is yours to sit 
an without budging. It is strapped tight 
your thighs, and is stuffed with food, 
Ps, fishhooks, an axe, a folding shotgun, 
and other items which would enable you to 
Survive in a wilderness, or perhaps march out 
at an enemy country. 

t of all is the parachute. Normally 
— is man's best friend in case of trouble. 

t hardly in this plane. No one has yet 
ed-in-escaping from a B-47; the mass 

Of equipment, the narrow passages, the tre- 
endous rush of air beating on the polished, 
etlike body prevent it. (It will be better 
M—they are going to put in an ejection 
it that will blow a man out of the plane 

a shell.) 

t even if a man gets out, new perils are 
Waiting, At 40,000 feet his initial alr speed 
on be 280 miles an hour, and if he attempts 
it Pull the ring, the wrench of the chute as 
hie po PPed open would break every bone in 
5 body; moreover, it would take 28 minutes 

float down, and he would die after. the 


first 
down 
fall r 


minute from lack of oxygen. To gat 
alive from this altitude a man must 
ree for 5 miles—until the thicker air 
cien d 15,000 feet slows him down sufi- 
tly for the chute to open with safety. 
A e crew curses every one of these items 
— and continuously. For the first 
the hours the discomfort is bearable; after 
or t it takes on the drop-by-drop character 
oe Chinese water torture. 
air is 11 p. m., 5 hours out; 3,000 miles of 
in have flowed over the ship. The dial glow 
nn nett panels, the outsize stars seem to be 
phone the plexiglass canopy above the 
8 heads, The tempo of conversation 
inata to quicken. They are approaching the 
m enemy frontier at which they 
Sane meet their refueling plane. The navi- 
tin is checking and rechecking in a con- 
“ous stream of calculations. 
an mewhere ahead and 25,000 below them is 
No Ying tanker, also headed for the frontier. 
Mote od sign blazons Gas Here in the sky. 
neng is fixed; the unseen earth rolls be- 
th, the stars wheel overhead, the planes 
— Position every second, the fuel gauges 
Th ble steadily toward minimum reserve. 
© navigator is working his fix with the 
jewo ON of a watchmaker setting a tiny 
M el. I must be here at exactly 11:10; he 
hee be there; my course must be exactly 
» Said the briefing officer; but there are 
naout a million cubic miles of emptiness sur- 
Jopo ding this neat scheme, and some cther 
uu r May stooge in on the act. Each plane 
arching for the other with its radar. 
1:15. Dead on time, the B-47 navigator 
dot the first blip on his screen, a vague milky 
Wut nt strengthens second by second. He 
Alo a radio dial. A brief coded challenge 
through the air, is answered. Contact. 
pro a¥igator to pilot. Refueling plane ap- 
hej nately 100 miles ahead, 5 degrees left, 
ut 15.000, estimated speed 300." 
er „ 
done pilot starts a long shallow dive. The 
tue ber is fying nearly 300 miles an hour 
ter than the tanker. At 20 miles dis- 
Shane each plane sees the other, a moving 
zon f light against the star-studded hori- 
fia The B-47 pilot throttles back, lowers 
Ps and landing gear to reduce speed, and 
va up behind the tanker. 
com lot to crew. Switch off all radar. 
chan’ in 1 minute.” 
ce of a spark. 


vine the tanker the refueling operator is 


1 

Mat flat on his stamach, strapped to a 

a tress in the tall. He is staring throuzh 

agblate-glass window at the hulk of the 

little bomber. Under his hand is a 

long control column by which he lowers a 
E Pipeline boom in front of the bomber's 


Fuel 
There must be no 
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nose. The line has little wings that enable 
him to fiy it up and down and sideways. 
Colored lights, very dim, outline the nozzle. 

The bomber creeps up, yard by yard, each 
plane swaying up and down in the rolling 
ocean of air. The nozzle weaves tantaliz- 
ingly a few feet ahead of the bomber. A 
touch of the throttle, a quick movement by 
the refueling operator, and, clang, the nozzle 
engages in an opening in the nose of the 
bomber. An automatic device starts pump- 
ing fuel at high pressure. 

After 5 tense minutes the really critical 
part of the operation starts, The tanker is 
now fiying as fast as it can. The bomber is 
almost stalling. and as ton after ton of 
gasoline fills the tanks, it threatens to 
break away. A quick word on the radio, 
and both planes go into a dive to Increase 
speed. Linked together by the pipeline, they 
go tearing down into the darkness, the 
bomber’s nose 6 feet from the tanker's tall. 
During this wild ride the bomber must not 
weave more than 3 feet to either side, or 
contact will be broken. 

For the navigator in the B-47’s nose it is 
life's unhappiest moment. The fuel line is 
almost touching his head on the other side 
of the thin metal skin; he cannot see what 
is going on and he knows that a huge air- 
plane is only a few feet in front of him, 
But soon the job is done. The tanks fill 
up, contact is broken, and the bomber sweeps 
below the tanker and leaves it apparently 
standing still. There are no goodbyes on 
the radio. The "frontier" is close, and chit- 
chat might be overheard by the “enemy.” 

The pilot puts her on automatic pilot, 
slow climb. For 10 minutes they can breathe 
comfortably without extra oxygen at this 
lower altitude. 

“Pilot to crew. Supper!" 

Oddly enough, this is not provided by a 
grateful Government. The crew has to pay 
for its own food and the little woman does 
not even get a break at the PX, if she goes 
there for the makings—the same grateful 
Government, acceding to pressure from local 
merchants, has set PX prices a little higher 
than the supermarkets, 

The crew, taking turns, open up their hel- 
mets, scratch luxuriously and gulp, They 
are very thirsty; each man is going to lose 
at least 5 pounds on the trip, from dehydra- 
tion in the thin air. Milk is the favorite 
drink. 

This reminds the pilot of the strange 
workings of the ever-present security that 
envelops their business. To ease the cabin 
tension, even for a few minutes, he tells the 
crew the story. Seems that another bomber 
commander, an ulcer case living on milk, was 
tapped for a 6-day mission to Europe. His 
wife, slipping up for a moment, canceled his 
four bottlesaday. Thestore talked. People 
remarked that Mrs. Pilot’s husband was evi- 
dently on a long mission. Headquarters 
heard of it. Result: a stern reprimand 
through channels, and 24 bottles of milk to 
be wasted next time. Just another part of 
the unceasing grinding strain that surrounds 
the family of an atom-bomber crew. 

A quick smoke, then helmets are closed, 
and back to 40,000 feet. The crew, breathing 
a little heavily from the exertion of eating, 
braces up for still quicker thinking. The 
frontier is not far ahead. 

From here on, the heaviest work is going 
to fall on the navigator. His office is right 
up in the nose. Except for a tiny skylight, 
he never sees daylight from take-off to land- 
ing. Every inch of space, even part of the 
floor, is packed with some $500,000 of top- 
secret equipment. 

In front of him is the heart of the entire 
plane—the eyepiece of the radarscope, the 
instrument that pierces cloud and fog and 
picks out features on the ground. Built next 
to it is the mass of the bombsight, an extra- 
ordinary calculating machine that can fly the 
plane over the target, open the bomb-bay 
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doors, figure the precise fraction of a second 
for bomb release and then drop the bomb. 
On the left are the innumerable switches 
of the bomb-release mechanism. On the 
right is the most top-secret gadget of all, a 
sinister little panel stamped “Atomic Energy 
Commission.” 

There is no sound in this crowded cubby- 
hole, except the faint whirr of the radar an- 
tenna making its ceaseless sweep of the 
earth. The banks of instruments glow in a 
stream of Invisible ultraviolet light. The 
navigator is now examining a series of glow- 
ing points passing across the radar screen, 
queer configurations that convey to his 
trained eye a succession of rivers, lakes, and 
cities that must provide signposts to the tar- 
get. As these features drift past the cross- 
hairs on the scope, he calculates the plane's 
exact speed over the ground, figures out the 
strength of the cross wind, relays changes in 
course to the pilots. 

“Navigator to pilot. We've just crossed the 
border. Target 520 miles ahead, Stand by 
for evasive action.” 

In the same second, the bomber is chal- 
lenged by IFF—information, friend, or 
foe?—an automatic device that sends up an 
electronic “Halt, who goes there?" If this 
were a friendly bomber it would trigger an 
automatic response from one of the black 
boxes. As it is, the box is silent, and on the 
ground the whole vast system of alr defense 
is going into action, red lights are winking, 
interceptor squadrons are being alerted. 

“Navigator to pilot. Change course 20° 
right.” 

“Roger.” 

Now begins a strange duel between the 
bomber and the ground defense, with the 
fate of a city as the stake. Atom bombers 
carry ECM—electronic countermeasures— 
which throw enemy radar off balance. The 
ground operator is trying to track the bomb- 
er's course and guide jet interceptors in for 
the kill. The navigator is trying to deceive 
him, make him send his planes to the wrong 
place. He knows that somewhere ahead of 
him the jets are roaring almost vertically 
skyward to make an interception; but at the 
tremendous speed of all concerned, a pin- 
point miss will be as good as 1,000 miles. 

“Navigator to pilot, Forty left, climb 
5.000.“ 


The duel goes on, a blind game of chess 
with the pieces screaming through the night 
sky at the speed of sound, trailing long 
streams of fire behind them. This is where 
the theory of air defense begins to go hay- 
wire. On paper, the bomber can't escape. 
In the air and under battle conditions, in- 
terceptions rarely reach 10 percent. 

The navigator, working at top speed, is fol- 
lowing an erratic course, stopwatch in hand, 
calculating minutes and seconds on each leg, 
always returning to his base course. In war, 
he might have several other bombers out on 
either side, fying interference against radar 
detection, drawing off defending fighters. 

The big moment is drawing near. The 
briefing officers have selected a town about 
80 miles from the target city, and named it 
the Initial Point. This is the place from 
which the navigator must calculate the final 
approach to the target, and feed the figures 
into the bomb sight. Attached to his little 
worktable by adhesive tape are some weird- 
looking photographs. He snaps on a soft 
light and holds them close beside the radar 
eyepiece. 

The instrument is pouring down a stream 
of electronic rays. When they hit the 
ground, they bounce back like an echo and 
glow on his scope, which is like a circular 
television screen. The strength of the echo 
on each part of the screen depends on what 
the rays are hitting. Land and water, steel 
and brick, roads and railroad tracks, all give 
different echoes. The strong ones make little 
images surrounded by vague snow on the 
screen, (The navigator’s favorite target is 
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New York; the unmistakable shane of the 
harbor, the narrow tongue of Manhattan 
bordered by two rivers, the bridges across 
the rivers, the masses of steel buildings 
make an image as clear as a photograph.) 

Tonight the initial point and target are 
tough ones. The navigator has never seen 
them, They are far inland. The screen is 
going to show only a mass of unrelated blobs 
that might as well be an X-ray of a fowl 
after a hearty meal of gravel. 

To help him, the target experts have 
dreamed up the radar prediction photo- 
graphs the navigator is holding in his hand. 
They have made special models of the initial 
point and the target city, and have photo- 
graphed them through real radarscopes, from 
diferent heights and angles, The result is 
a set of photographs which show the navi- 
gator the ground not as a camera sees it but 
as it will look in his scope as he approaches 
it in the air. SAC experts have made such 
models of every target city in the world, 
using old maps, intelligence reports, photo- 
graphs. A city or a big plant cannot be 
concealed from radar; no one can change the 
rivers or lakes or mountains along the way 
to it, or mask the stecl built into the fac- 


tories. 

A little group of blobs swims Into view 
at the top of the screen. As the plane gets 
closer, they form into a pattern. The navi- 
gator matches them up with the prediction 
pictures. The shape of that factory—that 
freichtyard nearby—those bridges over the 
tracks—careful, take another look, no snap 
Judgments. 

“Navigator to pilot. Initial Point sighted. 
Steady. Come 8° right; steady; 1° left; 
hold it.” 

The little town slides down the vertical 
hair in the scope. The navigator presses 
his stop watch. His fingers fiy over the com- 
plex switches of the bombsight, setting in 
the height and wind and other figures it 
needs to know. His hand passes by the 
panel marked Atomic Energy Commission, 
His eyes remain fixed on the scope. 

Thirty thousand feet below is a 2-mile- 
thick blanket of storm clouds covering the 
earth, but the radar rips through the in- 
terference with the speed of light. Slowly, 
a greenish-white image clouds the top of 
the scope, a vast irregular circle seen almost 
on edge. Tiny pencils stick up from one 
portion. Tall buildings! They will dimin- 
ish, change to tiny dots as the plane passes 
over them. The navigator adjust a knob, 
sharpens the image, matches it up with the 
prediction picture with unhurried care. This 
is where the mission can be thrown in the 
ash can in a few seconds. 

“Navigator to pilot. Target identified. I'll 
take her. Give me second station,” 

“You've got her.“ 

Second station is a little handle sticking 
up from the navigator’s worktable. With 
it he can control electronic gadgets which 
manage the whole plane. Quickly the auto- 
matic pllot is switched on. Then the bomb- 
sight Is clutched into the automatic pilot. 
The navigator adjusts the cross hairs onto 
the center of the oncoming city, and flips 
a switch named memory point. 

From now on, the bombsight win guide 
the plane despite gusts of wind or air bumps, 
while the pilots sit with their hands in 
their laps. The sight will take care of 
everything. 

As the city grows in front of the onrush- 
ing plane, the navigator picks out the exact 
spot over which the bomb must burst, the 
aiming point. He grips the second-station 
knob and makes tiny adjustments until the 
cross hairs rest unwaveringly on the spot. 
Steady again. Finally he turns the last knob, 
the ultimate control that pulls everything 
together: bomb position. Then he sits gaz- 
ing tensely into the scope, The radar gadgets 
will fnish the job. 

This ts It. 
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From now on no power on earth can save 
the doomed city unless the onrushing 
bomber, 40,000 fcet high, can be dissolved in 
the air. 

Ten miles a minute, 900 feet a second. 
There is still no sound, no sensation save 
the faint vibration from the bombsight as 
it makes its everlasting calculations. A time- 
to-go clock clicks off the seconds before 
bomb release—-120, 100, 60 seconds to the 
death of a city—30—the crew feels the plane 
shudder as the bombsight opens the bomb- 
bay doors—10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

A little light glows red. 

Bomb away. 

If this were real war, the pilot would now 
swing the plane violently away to a reverse 
course, and after a specified number of sec- 
onds, an unearthly light would fill the cock- 
pit. The shock wave would fiex the wing 
tips near to breaking point. If they had 
dropped a hydrogen bomb, the crew might 
not escape with their lives. fs the light 
faded, a single code word would flash out 
from the plane, and SAC headquarters on 
the other side of the world would mark off 
some 390 square miles of enemy territory as 
annihilated. 

On this practice mission the only missile is 
a radio signal sent down by the bomb sight 
at the moment the red light blinks “bomb 
away.” It is picked up by Air Force operators 
Planted in the target area. They compute 
precisely where the bomb would have ex- 
ploded and flash word to the plane and the 
SAC war room, 

Depending on the accuracy of the drop, the 
navigator's technique, the pilot's economy in 
using fuel and contacting the tanker, the 
mission may bring commendation, perhaps 
& spot promotion, or it may mean withdrawal 
of promotion already earned, a drop in stand- 
ing, a loss of pay. No excuses are accepted. 
The system is tough, but so would be the 
bitter penalty if these men falled their re- 
sponsibllities. 

Now there is nothing left to do but fiy 
nearly 1,000 miles through the dark and the 
changing weather, and hit the refueling ren- 
dezvous dead on the nose. If this were an 
airliner, weather reports and constant radio 
advices would be available to guide the navi- 
gator; but they must not be used, They 
would not be supplied in an enemy country. 
If the bomber misses its rendezvous it is not 
going to have enough fuel to gct home, so 
the navigator must not miss. At dawn, with 
the floor littered with pages of precise calcu- 
lations, he hits the rendezvous on the nose. 
There is the same piece of fancy flying, the 
same dive coupled together by the hose, the 
same silent breakawy, then coffee and food. 

Taking turns, the crew open their visors 
and eat breakfast. Momentarily, exch man 
is reminded of the woman who prepared it, 
of the house, the kids, the life that is now 
only dully visualized through a mist of fa- 
tigue and nervous exhaustion. Then back 
to the stratosphere, to gain speed and con- 
serve fuel. 

Again the incessant physical discomfort 
wears them down, The culls of the pressure 
suits bind and itch. The parachute straps 
cut Into sore fesh until the temptation to 
unbuckle them is almost irresistible. The 
survival pack feels like an Indian fnkir's bed 
of nails, But there can be no letup. No mis- 
take must creep into the flight plan, no 
slightest malfunction of the great engines 
must pass unnoticed. 

The landing is not pretty, but it Is exactly 
on the first few feet of concrete, as It must 
be, The big plane, with no propellers to stop 
it, rolls headlong as if it will never stop, The 
pilot wrenches a handle above the panel, a 
huge parachute balloons out from the tall, 
and the mission is over—for the plane. 

But the crew must still go through inter- 
rogation, for in this new world of the strato- 
sphere only the experts know how much 
there is still to learn. In the debriefing room 
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coffee flows in buckets, cigarettes go by the 
pack as the failures and successes are pains- 
takingly picked apart while they are s 
fresh tn mind, 

Eventually, however, the crew renches the 
end of its resources. Although the pressure 
suits and straps and masks are off, by now 
even an undershirt feels like sandpaper. Re- 
plies get shorter and gruffer. The final ques- 
tion comes to the navigator. For a moment 
the tired, unshaven officer looks unseeing!¥ 
at his questioner, a spruce major general. 

“How the hell would I know?" he snaps: 
The room is dead silent, The enormity 
his error hits him. He jumps up. “Im 
sorry, sir, I beg your——” 

That's all right, son. Forget it.“ inter- 
rupts the general, Let's close this up.” 

But the crew is still too tense to go home. 
The Air Force has found that twanging 
nerves must be released gently, or somethin! 
is apt to snap. Jeeps carry the crew to ® 
gymnasium. The masseurs are waiting, the 
long, hot shower, the sting of rubbing alco- 
hol, the wonderful stretch on the table wit 
nothing, but nothing, on the naked body: 
Relaxation won't come yet, not for hours 
but ultimately there will be the jeep ride 
home, and breakfast, and then sleep, and 
sleep, and sleep. 

But a sleep of a day or a night cannot re- 
store this crew to working efficiency, althoug 
the bomber will be ready for another mission 
within afew hours. Even the strongest man 
cannot endure the tremendous and unnatu- 
ral strain of repeated high-altitude missions 
without a chance to restore his nervous 
system. This crew must be grounded for at 
least 4 days. 

Here we have an Illustration of the alarm” 
ing deficiency in our Government's scheme 
for preventing the outbreak of war: the 
are no duplicate atom-bomber crews. 

Should the United States ever come under 
attack, this deficiency would be appalling. 
The Red Air Force is already much larg 
than our own. It has ample trained man- 
power. It could maintain continuous bOn! 
bardment. Yet at a time when every ho 
might be beyond price, when miliions of G. 
people might be under devastating 5 
this bomber and dozens like it would ha 
to remain grounded, subject to enemy d 
struction at any minute. of 

The men would be willing to fly again, 5 
course, to force thelr bodies back to uld 
rigors of the stratosphere; but they vo — 
not be able to manage the split-second ti Air 
ing of thelr complex equipment. The 
Force believes that it would only sacr 
plane and crew to try. 

In a belated effort to catch up with 
Red Air Force. wə have more bombers . 
order, We need these badly, But, still en 
we need crews to fly them. Commercial 44 
lines average over four crews per plane. . of 
is allowed only one. The reason? Lack to 
appropriations. It costs $50,000 per WAA ob 
train an atom-bomber crew. SAC hasn't 
the moncy. at 

Considering that national survival 18 . 
stake, this policy is reckless. It is also ense 
necessary when the distribution of defer, 
funds is examined. Out of every $100 SP ine 
on national defense, $5.50 to SAC, - 
thrent-in-belng which is conceded to be The 
best chance of averting world war III. 
remaining $94.50 goes to other military not 
that, no matter how courageous, co id way 
head off atomic aggression. There 15 dition 
to remedy SAC’s underpowered cond ans” 
without additional taxation; If we 8402 
ferred that odd 50 cents and brought 1e to 
allocation up to $0, we should be A? ipus 
train two crews for every atom bomber pire 
making twice the use of the expensive 
craft we are producing. t by 

So far, the peace has been kept 875 de- 
machines alone but by the skillful and 4 

pr 


the 
on 


voted men who have made our Strateg 
Command respected by every nation, 
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goding the Soviet Union. The men who 
Our atom bombers are an elite corps. To 
Of their number is an honor, Their pa- 
ent} is so unwavering that they consist- 
y refuse better-paying jobs in industry, 
12 to maintain their day-and- night 
bes in defense of their country. But they 
rve more than admiration and gratitude; 

Th need reinforcements. 
15 Fees countrymen may properly ask: What 
when 188 up the transfer of that 50 cents 
striking’ can double m efficiency of the 

w 

dependa? Power on which our survival 
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tort: PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
includ nd my remarks in the Recorp, I 
e herewith an article which ap- 
Febru in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
See og AR i 3 Alcoa and 
0 or. 
Business Week igi y appeared in 
ALCOA AND See Ir Now 
ra (From Business Week) 
the isch R. Murrow is winning friends for 
à brogan nuni Company of America with 
2 m pitched squarely at the sort of 
and a ed likes an intellectual approach 
he ntroversial subject. 
for zen Arthur P, Hall, Alcoa's vice president 
Public relations and advertising, was 
Why his company picked Ed Murrow 
19b, Hall replied: “First, because he’s 
€; second, because he’s a person- 


for 
beliey 
ality” 


wan e (1) that the audience Alcoa 
Watch hi reach believes Murrow enough to 
Alcoa m put on See It Now, and (2) 
seeking in Murrow something it has been 

If,” as Had years: a way “to humanize 

See It N puts it. 

Over the 
subjects 100 have played on such touchy 
liberties as guilt by association and civil 


Bee Ir Ways CBS about $2 million a year for 
retin That's a big outlay for a com- 
Products Only minor lines of consumer 

Fite But Alcoa has its reasons. 
bones 8 ago, Alcoa had a feeling in its 
at a lot of people, including cus- 


Aalst ad the Government, held grudges 


T 
10 ry test its theory, Aloca's management, in 
Costly Ponsored & highly confidential and 
Pilea. urvey, When the results were com- 
right, 


they found the worst was true all 


Cc 

o. 2 liked the product. Service was 

the Catone Were generally right, too. But 

They dia mers didn't like Alcoa's attitude. 

Aluminum, Prep know anybody over at the 

last 10 Hall became Alcoa's first vice pres- 

in 195) r Public relations and advertising 

new ie Hall decided that a large part of the 
Bram would be a TV show. 

Product ae: “We don't have an end-use 
» $0 we didn't want to appeal to the 

thought N a show to capture the 


— and See It Now seemed to fill 
and sta Alcoa bought the package from CBS 
ber 1951. Au Picking up the tab in Decem- 

» Murrow and coproducer Fred W. 
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Friendly decide what goes on See It Now, 
and very often Alcoa's top management 
doesn’t know what will be on until they turn 
on their own TV sets. 

This was true in the Air Force case. Mur- 
row devoted the entire half hour, skipping 
the middle commercial, to Lt. Milo Radulo- 
vich, the Alr Force officer who was released 
from the service as a security risk because of 
the alleged Communist leanings of his sis- 
ter and father. Plainly, the program made 
Alcoa's good friend, the United States Air 
Force, look pretty bad. 

Ed Murrow had tried to persuade Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Talbott to go on the 
Radulovich show to present the Air Force’s 
side, but as the case was still in lower chan- 
nels Talbott declined. 

But when Talbott later reversed the decl- 
sion of the military and reinstated Lieuten- 
ant Radulovich he came on See It Now to 
make the announcement. 

The Radulovich case raised See It Now to 
new heights in the public's esteem. Murrow 
was deluged with letters—almost all of them 
standing behind the young lieutenant, 

Alcoa was admittedly shaken by the whole 
thing, but it knows that these are the terms 
under which you get Murrow. It would 
frankly prefer fewer controversy shows, al- 
though it's aware that they draw the view- 
ers, particularly in the all-important Wash- 
ington arena. 

A survey indicated to Alcoa that an im- 
pressive number of legislators and bureau- 
crats watch See It Now, and that 87 percent 
of those who watch it are able to identify 
Alcoa as the sponsor. Of these, 67 percent 
recalled the content of the commercials. 

Has See It Now paid off for Alcoa? The 
company thinks it has. Twice a year Alcoa 
has a survey run that uses a sample that cuts 
across the entire socio-economic makeup of 
the country. 

The number of people who like Alcoa has 
been slowly increasing, while the number 
who don't like it or don't know about Alcoa 
has been slowly decreasing. 

Within Alcoa there's growing enthusiasm 
for See It Now. Every year, in a day-long 
session, the company’s salesmen are briefed 
on Alcoa's advertising campaigns for the year 
to come. 

According to Hall, at the last two sessions 
virtually all the discussion has centered 
around the show. The salesmen say it's one 
of the first things their customers mention, 

One unexpected byproduct: Alcoa rank- 
and-file employees like to be identified with 
a company sponsoring such a high-grade 
show. 
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Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever I have an opportunity to read 
one of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson's speeches I receive a tremendous 
uplift and encouragement that our Na- 
tion's agricultural problems are in com- 
petent hands, I have just returned from 
a tour through several of our Nation's 
largest wheat- and corn-producing 
States, and everywhere I went I found an 
increasing ground swell in support of 
Secretary Benson and the administra- 
tion's plan for a flexible price-support 
program, 
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On January 27, 1954, at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala., Secretary Benson 
gave a speech before the 63d Annual 
Farmers’ Conference. I believe his 
speech, entitled “Quality Farmers,” is 
another indication of the Secretary’s 
statesmanship and his ingenuity in at- 
tacking the problems of huge farm sur- 
pluses. I am including his speech in the 
Appendix in the hope that my colleagues 
will take the time to read this excellent 
address dealing with the ways in which 
our Nation's farmers are helping to find 
solutions to their own problems rather 
than seeking for Government handouts, 

His speech follows: 

QUALITY FARMERS 


(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson before the 63d Annual Farm- 
ers’ Conference, Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala., January 27, 1954) 

It is a privilege and a signal honor to have 
this opportunity to come to Tuskegee and to 
take part in your 63d Annual Farmers’ Con- 
ference and the 12th annual meeting of the 
Professional Agricultural Workers. 

Ever since I was a boy I have heard about 
Tuskegee; heard about Booker T. Washing- 
ton, a man who put his hand in God's hand 
and with His help built this great institu- 
tion. I believe he had to borrow the $250 to 
make the downpayment on this site, which 
now, with Its magnificent bulldings, is worth 
millions. 

As & young man I was thrilled when I read 
the story of Dr. George Washington Carver 
a man who knew something about agricul- 
tural surpluses. I understand a surplus of 
peanuts in this country sent the great scien- 
tist to his laboratory to find new uses for the 
crop. He ended up years later with some 300 
products he made from peanuts. We need 
more achievements of this kind as we tackle 
our agricultural problems today, We need 
wider markets at home and abroad. We are 
going to expand and improve research until 
we get the markets agriculture needs. We 
can do it if we all pitch in together; but it 
takes many heads, many hearts, and many 
hands. 

It took many heads, hearts, and hands to 
build Tuskegee. It took the leadership of 
Dr. Moton and Dr, Patterson; and now Dr. 
Luther Foster is at the helm. We wish you 
well, Dr. Foster, and we are confident that 
under your administration Tuskegee will 
continue to expand its service and usefulness 
to the people of America and the whole world. 

It is a privilege also to witness the pre- 
sentation of Southwide Men of the Year 
Awards by the Progressive Farmer to our 
own John Mitchell and Dr. E. B. Evans— 
two very fine men who have made important 
contributions to better rural living in the 
South. Congratulations to you gentlemen, 
and congratulations to Dr. Poe and the 
Progressive Farmer organization for making 
these awards possible. 

Now, fellow farmers, I understand that 
you have been here since Sunday trying to 
find ways of attacking major farm, home, 
and community problems. You have been 
thinking about some of the knotty problems 
of farm production, of home betterment, and 
of improving your churches, your schools, 
and other community facilities. 

You have been thinking about these prob- 
lems—and doing something about them— 
for a long time. Ever since Tom Campbell 
started coming among you with his movable 
school—the old Jesup wagon designed by 

Dr. Carver—you have been on the ladder 
climbing upward. Men like Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Mitchell and other devoted Exten- 
sion workers have told you about diversifica- 
tion—growing more than one crop—not put- 
ting all your eggs in one basket. And they 
have conducted demonstrations to show 
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you—and your parents before you—how to 
grow better crops and how to carry on a 
variety of cash farm enterprises. 

You have listened, you have watched, and 
you have learned. There is evidence, I am 
sure, of this learning and doing on every 
one of your farms, Of course, during my 
1 year in office, I haven't had a chance to 
visit with you the way I'd like to. But I 
have heard about your progress. 

Some of you who used to grow only cot- 
ton or tobacco are now also raising hogs or 
beef cattle, or soybeans and peanuts, or 
fruits and vegetables. Some of you are in 
poultry production and some are in dalrying. 
You have found that by growing more than 
one cash crop you have been able to improve 
your home, put in running water, buy a new 
kitchen stove, and lay something aside for 
the education of your children. 

Not only are you improving your position 
on the land by raising 2 or 3 cash 
crops, but some of you have retired the old 
mule to the pasture and have bought trac- 
tors, combines, corn pickers, and other 
modern equipment. When I was a boy, 
folks in some sections used to talk about 40 
acres and a mule. It took long hours, in 
those days, to plow and plant and chop and 
pick an acre of cotton, and farming 40 acres 
Was a man-sized job. 

But today there are over a million tractors 
on the farms of the South—more than twice 
as many as a decade ago. Today, right here 
in Alabama alone, you have 3 times as 
many tractors as the entire South had in 
the 1920. The South now has more than 
50,000 combines and over 30,000 corn pickers, 
and a number of mechanical cotton pickers 
and strippers. Latest reports show that 1 
bale of cotton out of every 5 is machine 
harvested. 

Many of you are also following sound soll 
and water conservation practices that double 
and triple your yields. I am happy to know 
that for the past several years a Southwide 
soll conservation champion has been chosen 
at your annual Log Cabin, Georgia, meeting. 

Last year, I am told, the No. 1 soil 
conservation farmer came from right here in 
Alabama. He is Mr. Claiborne Carter, a 
former tenant who converted a rundown 
eroded 160-acre farm into a first-class pro- 
duction unit that now gives 3 times the 
yield of cotton and corn it used to. We take 
pride in the fact that our Soil Conservation 
Service gave him a hand, and that the Farm- 
ers!“ Home Administration made Mr, Carter's 
loan to buy a farm of his own. 

We are trying to bring the services of the 
Soll Conservation Service closer to all of you 
by placing the major responsibilities in the 
States where they belong. We hope that 
you will take your soil and water conserva- 
tion problems to these public servants. You 
can count on their assistance in helping you 
to determine the capabilities of your land, 
and to conserve this God-given resource. 

Mr. Carter is one of many farmers of whom 
we are all proud. There are thousands more, 
such as Mr. Hilllard Jenkins, who was chosen 
your merit farmer for 1952; or Mr. Carroll 
Jones, one of the largest livestock farmers 
in this State; or Mr. Julius Pickett, one of 
the best smali-dairy men in the South. We 
could go into other States and call the roll 
of successful operators who are conserving 
thelr land, using modern methods, and 
modern equipment. Some of these outstand- 
ing farmers are hcre today. 

Mr. Mitchell, your national leader of Ex- 
tension Service, refers to farmers of this 
caliber as quality farmers. That is a good 
term. Tou know, sometimes we pick up a 
handful of soil and feel of it, and there Is 
something in the feel and in the look of the 
soll that tells us it bas quality. We do the 
same thing with lumber when we are build- 
ing a house, or with a stecr we are fattening 
for market, or a bag of potatoes, or a hamper 
of beans. 
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The word quality means measuring up to 
standards. A quality farmer has a balanced 
farming program. He farms efficiently, lives 
in a comfortable house with modern con- 
veniences, educates his children, and takes 
full part in community improvement acti- 
vities. 

We need more quality farmers, 

Many of you can well be proud of the 
progress you have made. But we dare not 
forget the long road that lies ahead for many 
thousands of farmers here in Alabama and 
the whole South as they struggle forward 
toward that goal of quality farming. 

My primary responsibility as Secretary of 
Agriculture is to promote the welfare of 
farm people—all farm people—farm people in 
all parts of our country, South or North, 
West or East. 

From the moment that I accepted the re- 
sponsibilities tendered to me by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, this has been my guid- 
ing principle: To do what is right for agri- 
culture, and thus to do what is right for 
America. 

We have faced many problems this past 
year—the most widespread drought since 
1936—mounting surpluses—falling prices 
demands from some quarters for hasty and 
unwise actions that would have injured ag- 
riculture rather than helped. 

None of these problems was of our mak- 
ing. The economic problems we inherited 
from our predecessors. The drought was due 
to natural conditions, The demands for un- 
wise actions were largely political in origin. 

But while facing these problems and deal- 
ing with them conscientiously, we also set 
to work to seek out improvements in our 
long-range farm policies and programs. 

Even before the new administration took 
office last year, we began to explore the en- 
tire situation, We have worked with farmers 
and farm organization leaders—with rep- 
resentatives of more than 60 colleges, ex- 
periment stations, foundations, and research 
organizations—with leaders of all segments 
of the agricultural industry, including over 
30 commodity groups—with leading agricul- 
tural economists, and with the Congress. We 
have analyzed some 16,000 letters offering 
farm-program suggestions, 

We studied all these suggestions. But we 
did not stop there. We reviewed past farm 
legislation. We wanted to know what ideas 
. been proposed and not yet tried—and 
why. 

In addition we did a great denl of inde- 
pendent thinking. The night oll burned 
long at the Department and in the homes of 
my staff. We had much consultation with 
the President and his staff, And I want to 
make it very clear that the program presented 
by the President is his program. We were 
happy indeed to play our full role in its 
development—but the final decisions were 
made by Dwight D. Eisenhower in behalf of 
the administration—and I am proud to sup- 
port them 100 percent. 

Now let me set forth for you the principal 
elements in this proposed program. 

First, price supports would be adjustable 
rather than rigid. This was the thinking of 
the Congress when it passed the Agricultural 
Acts of 1948 and 1949. But these acts have 
been kept from going into effect by an 
amendment which says that support for the 
basic commodities shall be at 90 percent of 
parity until this year's crops have been 
marketed. The act of 1949 is scheduled to 
go into effect next year and the level of 
price support on basic commodities would 
then range between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity, depending on the level of supply. 

The President has proposed that the act 
of 1949 be allowed to go into effect at the 
end of this year, as is now provided by law, 

Variable supports would have many ad- 
vantages. They would promote shifts in pro- 
duction and supply to meet changes in 
demand. 
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You want to raise your cotton, tobacco 
peanuts,’ and other crops for consumers to 
use, not just for storage in Government 
warehouses. But the present system of 
price supports, designed mainly as a War, 
time measure, has done just the reyerse 
that. In some instances it has priced your 
cotton and some other crops out of the ree d 
of people who need shirts and sheets an 
more food. Instead of being available for 
these people these supplies are in storage. 

If you were to look in the warehouses 
would find the CCC has nearly 8 million bales 
of cotton under loan, most of it from 
1953 crop, and the trucks still come, bringing 
thousands of bales a week. You would zes 
that the Government owns outright 443 mil 2 
lion bushels of wheat, and it has well ovè? 
400 million bushels more under loan f 
last year's crop. The CCC owns a billion 
pounds of cottonseed oil. It has under oe 
29 million bushels of soybeans. It owns qu 
right over 4 million pounds of tobacco 215 
has under loan over 500 million pounds. 
owns 250 million pounds of butter. It o 
375 million bushels of corn, plus another 
million bushels under support. The 
presence of these surpluses is bound to de- 
press the price of crops, which results 
lower income for you and your families. of 

To help prevent further accumulations 
surplus cotton you have approved acre is 
allotments and marketing quotas for a 
year’s cotton crop. Let me give you a lit S 
of the background that made this act! 
necessary. 

Throughout almost all of the 1940's, 3$ 
you well know, farmers were urged to K 
duce more and more of most of the imp? t 
tant crops. But in 1950-51 it seemed ae 
we might have too much cotton and ar 
planted acreage of cotton was cut by 3 
than a third. Production fell from 5 
than 16 million bales to about 10 millior 
Then we discovered that with the ot 
danger and the Korea boom we might irst 
have enough cotton after all, For the at 
time in 85 years, the Federal Govern, 
put restrictions on our cotton exports. re 
effect, of course, was to make cotton ses ns 
outside the United States. Foreign cotton, 
sold in many cases at 80 cents and e {of 
dollar a pound. This was a bonanza aed 
foreign cotton growers, and they respon in 
just as would be expected; they Now 
the next year to plant more cotton. cone 
we have world production exceeding ien 
sumption and we lost much of our foren 
cotton market, These markets must be oats 
back. More cotton must be sold abr: 

Under the proposed new program we miot- 
not be able to get away from acreage u 
ments and marketing quotns altogether, 
it would be our hope to inyoke them rely 
seldom as possible. Mainly, we would Tig 
on variable price supports ranging STOP vga 
to 90 percent of parity to encournge or crop. 
courage expanded production of a given gri- 

We believe—and we feel that most ai 
cultural economists believe also—that Viia 
able supports over a period of years a 
produce larger incomes for farmers by- 
the present rigid supports with their 
product of continuing surpluses that 
over the market and hold prices at, of mwe 
often below, the price-support level. put 
must remember that it is not price only 5 
prices times volume that equals incom’ yt 

Second, the new would place ip 
price-supported farm commodities on 2 ied 
basis by applying the new or moder ow. 
parity formula to all of them. As It 2 5 
parity for basic commodities is calcula Tung 
either the old formula (based on the bu 5 
power of commodities in 1910-14) ora year 
formula (based on a progressive 10- 
average), ities 

Many of the price-supported commodi on. 
now come under the new parity calcula yer 
Peanuts, wheat, corn, and cotton, how 
are exempted and until January 1, 1956 


1954 


ity for these commodities is based on either 

© old or the new calculation whichever is 

pa her. The old parity for cotton is 5-per- 

b nt higher than under the new formula, 

ut the difference is larger for the other 
commodities, 

Under the new program the parity advan- 
ens for wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts 

uld be allowed to expire as now scheduled 
on January 1, 1956. 

But for most of these commodities the 
a nge would be too abrupt if it were made 
th just 1 year. The President has proposed, 
8 that the changeover be gradual 
tio cushioned by the adoption of transi- 

mal parity. This would be accomplished 
pd limiting the parity level change to 5 per- 
nt per year until modernized parity would 
completely in effect. We are solidly deter- 
8 to do everything in our power to 
hion any possible adjustment which 
ee be occasioned by the transition to a 
nd and effective agricultural price-sup- 
Port program, 
er d. it is proposed that the present 
one reserves of wheat, cotton, vegetable 
and possibly some dairy products should 
in frozen—or insulated—from the market 
8 Order to give the new program a chance 
re Work. Unless this is done, any sound 
ew program is doomed. 
here is a practical solution. Excess re- 
kets = will be insulated from current mar- 
s until they can be disposed of to meet 
ang soo and for use in famine relief, 
Other domestic and foreign aid pro- 


8 insulating our excess reserves will 
Solve our problems. We know that. But 
unten give farmers a chance to correct 
anced production patterns without 
their g this burden of huge surpluses on 
pl backs. Moreover, the freezing of sur- 
2 would reassure our commercial trade, 
tite friendly nations as well, that we do not 
The a to dump them upon the market. 
wa excess reserves must be disposed of in 
tire Which will not interfere with normal 
kets, 
Nad let me make it clear that this “set- 
uld be only a one-time operation 
to give the new adjustable support program 
chance to operate successfully from the 
ducti Variable supports related to pro- 
* On should not permit such burdensome 
Urpluses to accumulate again. 
req a practical step to ald in an orderly 
th uction of the surpluses, we have discussed 
© feasibility of calling a conference of 
Otis ers of Food and Agriculture of vari- 
countries concerned with international 
de of agricultural products. And the 
ident has proposed sending various trade 
anh to Europe, Asia, and South America 
tiene re means of expanding foreign 
aeeurth, the new program contains some 
. commodity proposals. It would place 
the t, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts under 
the adjustable price support provisions of 
Tus tculturgl Acts of 1948 and 1949. 
gra proposals would continue the pro- 
ms for tobacco, meat animals, dairy prod- 
zug poultry and eggs, fruits and vegetables, 
Pe and feed grains other than corn. 
cé supports for tung nuts and honey 
waa be continued on a permissive instead 
a mandatory basis as is now the case. 
that new program for wool would provide 
on} Prices of domestically produced wool— 
¥ One-third of our consumption—would 
domes mitted to seek their own level in the 
estic tariff-protected market. Direct 
yments would be made to domestic wool 
the ucere in an amount sufficient to raise 
add average return to a level that when 
wouls he the market price for the season 
duction rage a stable domestic wool pro- 
te another Teature of the President's message 
t also be mentioned. It has to do with 
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the approximately 25 million acres that are 
being diverted from cotton, wheat, and 
corn. It would be tragic if these acres were 
diverted to other crops in such a way as to 
cause serious surplus problems or if they 
were allowed to lose fertility through mis- 
use. The President has proposed that in 
any area where acreage adjustments are 
especially difficult, Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program funds should be used to ald 
farmers in making wise land use adjust- 
ments, 

The proposed program will help bring 
agricultural production into balance. 
Booker Washington, who during his lifetime 
encouraged balanced farming, learned 
something about balance as a boy in Vir- 
ginia where he used to carry corn to the mill 
on horseback. I, too, have been through that 
experience. A couple of hands would balance 
the sack of corn over the back of the horse 
for the boy, and he would start out for the 
mill, but invariably before he completed the 
3-mile journey, some of the corn would 
shift from one side to the other, and the 
sack would become unbalanced. Of course 
you know what happened then; it would fall 
to the ground. Dr. Washington says he 
spent many hours as a little boy standing 
by the roadside crying and waiting for some- 
one to come along and balance the sack on 
the horse's back again. 

And that’s what the trouble has been: the 
people have had to wait for someone to 
come along and establish a farm program 
which will help maintain a balanced agri- 
culture, Well, I think President Eisenhower 
has proposed such a program. 

Of course, we realize—and I am sure you 
do also—that price-support programs are 
helpful primarily to the larger, more mech- 
anized and more efficient farms. 

But we need more than price-support pro- 
grams alone to assure an adequate level of 
living for the farmer with few acres and 
little to sell. 

Many such farmers are members of your 
group. .Seventy percent of colored farmers 
are still tenants. Their farms average less 
than 50 acres. Thousands live in undesir- 
able houses. In this region balanced farm- 
ing has been achieved by only a fraction of 
small farmers, white and colored. The ma- 
jority earn less than $1,000 a year. One- 
row, mule-drawn equipment is still the mode, 
The number of tractors is too small. 

We cannot, and do not, blame small farm- 
ers for this situation. They have big prob- 
lems. They need special guidance. We shall 
do all in our power to provide the help and 
guidance that will enable these farmers to 
help themselves. 

In presenting his farm program to Con- 
gress, the President recognized the problems 
peculiar to small farmers. He has asked the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission 
and the Department to give special attention 
to this matter in 1954. I invite your careful 
study and your recommendations. We will 
need to work together, all of us. Perhaps 
some of you can meet in groups and think 
through some of the special problems of 
small farmers and let us have the benefit 
of your thinking. We welcome it. We 
need it. 

It is only being realistic to recognize that 
we may not be able to help all the capable 
and promising small farmers to find their 
niche in agriculture. Many already have 
left their farms and found jobs in town. 
Thousands more will undoubtedly seek in- 
dustrial employment and a new life for 
themselves and their families. But those 
farmers who are willing and able to remain 
on the land will find a helping hand in the 
Department of Agriculture—and they deserve 
a fair chance to make a go of it in their com- 
munities. 

We know that there are many ways in 
which small operators can make satisfactory 
adjustment as full-time or part-time farm- 
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ers. Some have already sought and found 
their own answers. There are broiler grow- 
ers who are making a go of it on an acre or 
less of land. There is a crippled Georgia 
farmer, I understand, who tends 300 layers 
from a wheelchair and makes a living at it. 

We know of a group of brothers who have 
created off-farm employment for themselves 
by establishing a small sawmill. Their farm, 
which never could have supported all of 
them, is now used mainly to grow part of 
thelr food supply. 

Louisiana's Honor Family of the Year (Mr, 
and Mrs. Theodore Foster and their 13 chil- 
dren) are providing a good living for them- 
selves on 40 acres—part in cotton and part 
in truck crops. 

It can be done. It is being done. And 
we are resolute in our determination to help 
small farmers help themselves as these peo- 
ple have done. 

I am reminded of something Seaman A. 
Knapp wrote In the Yearbook of Agriculture 
for 1908. “There are two ways to look at a 
small farm," he wrote. “One view—the 
common one—is that it is a place to make 
a living, but rather a hard place, and should 
be sold as soon as anything easier ts found; 
the other is that the ownership of land Is 
a mark of honor, that a patent to land is a 
title of nobility, a right to sovereignty.” 

Let us take those words to our hearts. 

We are expanding the work of the Exten- 
sion Service among colored people. 

Mr. Mitchell has been brought to the 
Washington office where the whole Federal 
staff may have access to his advice on mat- 
ters pertaining to just such problems as 
providing more educational aid for small 
farmers, and where he may be able to follow 
the operations of the agency more closely. 

In the States, too, improvements are being 
made. Last year, 13 new colored agents were 
appointed, bringing the total number of col- 
ored agents and supervisors up to an all- 
time high of 864. 

Within the limitation of Its funds, the 
Farmers Home Administration has helped 
some 76,000 white and colored farm families 
to start buying or to Improve farms of their 
own, since the program was begun 17 years 
ago. Of this number, about 8,000 have been 
colored and most of them are making good. 
Some have already repaid their loans in full 
many years ahead of schedule. But still the 
agency hasn't had the money to make loans 
to all the capable and deserving farmers who 
have applied. However, we have obtained 
some additional funds through our insured 
mortgage program which enables private 
business firms and fraternal organizations to 
lend a hand, A number of such organiza- 
tions and firms, both white and colored, have 
put up funds to assist veterans, tenants, and 
day laborers to become owners of economic 
family-size farms. Altogether, colored firms 
and fraternal organizations have loaned over 
a million dollars. 

Perhaps a million small farmers, white and 
colored, unable to get credit aid elsewhere, 
have received production loans to help them 
get on their feet and start on a sound basis. 
We have found that it is better to make one 
loan that really puts a farmer on his feet 
than to make half a dozen loans only large 
enough to tide 6 farmers over a crop year, 
leaving them in pretty much the shape they 
were at first. 

We now know just about what it takes to 
make a go of farming in every county in the 
United States. And to the extent of our 
loan funds, we are now doing the job that 
I think was originally intended. These as 
well as the other small farmers represent a 
challenge to me and to you. And erpecially 
is it a challenge to you professional workers 
in agriculture and rural home economics, 
This week you have been discussing servicing 
southern agriculture for maximum produc- 
tivity and full employment. I know that 
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you will come up. with some answers that 
can be immensely valuable in rounding out 
our proposed farm program, 

Farmers and friends, I know that all of us 
have ideals for which we strive in our agri- 
culture. But I think one of the best state- 
ments of the ideal we seek in rural America 
was made by that same Dr. Knapp, whom I 
mentioned earlier. Almost a half century 
ago, he said: 

“The farm must be made a place of beauty, 
so attractive that every passing stranger in- 
quires: Who lives in that lovely home?" 

To reach this goal, there must be more 
equality of opportunity for all farmers. 

We have far to travel before we reach that 
goal. Yet I firmly believe we are on the way. 

The new program proposed by the Presi- 
dent will promote stability and prosperity 
and a larger measure of freedom in agri- 
culture. 

And the new studies of the problems of 
small farmers that will be made this year 
can do much to set such farmers on the 
road to quality farming which many of you 
have already attained. 

We shall approach these studies In a hum- 
ble and a prayerful spirit. We shall ap- 
proach them with the reverence that comes 
from a realization that we deal not with 
statistics—not with numbers—but with peo- 
ple—with children of the Almighty. 

It is our privilege, yours and mine, to 
help our fellowmen. Let us set about the 
task with all diligence. With the blessing 
and guidance of a kind Providence, we shall 
succeed. 


Ike's First Lear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Reinhold 
Nicbuhr in the February issue of the New 
Leader, New Vork: 

IXI 's FIRST Year—Tite ORTHODOX REPUBLI- 

cans Have LEARNED LITTLE 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 

It is now possible, after a year's record, to 
@age the political temper of the business 
community, which, after being excluded 
from the seats of political power for two 
decades, finally achieved a triumph last year. 
The reason for its long sojourn in the po- 
litical wilderness was no mystery. In foreign 
affairs, it had falled to gage either the perils 
or the responsibilitics which our Nation 
faced In challenging two tyrannical regimes; 
it tended toward isolationism and extreme 
nationalism. In domestic politics, it clung 
to the principles of lalssez-falre economy 
after the common people had made the sur- 
prising discovery that their political power 
could be used effectively to mitigate the in- 
justices and soften the shocks which at- 
tended a wholly unregulated economy. 

The question is what the Republicans have 
learned in their sojourn In the wilderness, 
The immedinte answer is that they haven't 
learned much. They could triumph only by 
ricing on the coattails of a popular hero- 
gencral, and it is now apparent that they 
will survive only as this same general suc- 
ceeds in resisting their most obvious errors. 
Since he lacks the political astuteness to 
make full use of the prestige he enjoys in the 
Nation (consistently so much greater than 
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that of his party), the prospects are not too 
encouraging. 

In looking at the balance sheet of the first 
year, and beginning with foreign policy, we 
find that Eisenhower, after a year in office, is 
forced to make the fight of his life to resist 
the Bricker amendment, which embodies all 
the nationalist illusions of the Republican 
right wing. It is rather significant that the 
President, who has frequently disappointed 
the internationalist wing of his party, does 
stand with some degree of firmness when an 
issue like this confronts him. There were 
no concessions to the right wing in his state 
of the Union message except the very dubious 
Proposal for robbing citizens, convicted of 
advocating overthrow of the Government, of 
their citizenship. This probably unconsti- 
tutional, and quite unnecessary, proposal has 
served only to bafe our friends in Europe 
and to add another stroke to the caricature 
which our enemies in the free world pretend 
to take as a true picture of our nation. 

On the debit side in the assessment of for- 
eign policy we must also place the threat to 
the integrity and efficlency of our Foreign 
Service, to which six distinguished Foreign 
Service veterans called attention recently. 

On the credit side we must provisionally 
put the truce in Korea, though nobody ts 
quite certain that it will be to our ultimate 
advantage. It is quite certain, however, that 
the Nation desired the truce and that only a 
Republican administration could have ar- 
ranged it without a threat of impeachment. 
On the credit side we must also place Elsen- 
hower's consistent loyalty to the United Na- 
tions, despite the fulminations of some Texas 
millionaires who seem to regard any form of 
international cooperation as tantamount to 
treason. 

Perhaps the partial fulfillment of the prom- 
ise to save money on defense costs without 
weakening our defense could be put down 
provisionally on the credit side, No one but 
Eisenhower could have cut military costa as 
rigorously as the present administration has 
done. The achievement can, however, be 
placed on the credit side only provisionally, 
because it may become increasingly apparent 
that the savings in the military budget have 
been bought at the price of excessive reliance 
on atomic weapons. If the relinnce is too 
great, the temptation to solve every minor 
dispute with the Soviets by threatening 
them with the ultimate disaster becomes 
very grent. If this should be the trend, we 
would have forgotten one of the precious 
lessons lcarned in Korea, which was that it 
is both necessary and possible to resist com- 
munism locally without becoming involved 
in atomic war. 

We must probably put on the dobit side 
the dubious achievements of a more posi- 
tive foreign policy, because they consist in 
pressing our allics to do what we desire in 
such an obvious manner that we have in- 
creased the wave of anti-American senti- 
ment throughout the world, have compli- 
cated our relations with Yugoslavia without 
improving the cause of democracy in Italy, 
and have alienated the two neutralist na- 
tions, France and India. 

If we turn to domestic policy, we must put 
first on the credit side the administration's 
unequivocal attitude toward prescrvation, 
and even extension, of the social-security 
system. This may be an historic achieve- 
ment, because it means that a party has ac- 
cepted standards, initiated by the opposition, 
without whose acceptance no social gain in 
political history can be deemed secure. Of 
almost equal significance is the evident de- 
termination of the administration to employ 
every strategy of Government to prevent 
either inflation or deflation. This means a 
definite break with lalssez-falre notions and 
illusions of the traditional conservatives and 
a further borrowing from the political phi- 
losophy and strategy of the New Deal. Elsen. 
hower’s approach to the problem of the Goy- 
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ernment's responsibility for minimal health 
standards is more guarded; his proposed re- 
insurance support for private and voluntary 
Medical-insurance systems may not be ade- 
quate. But it acknowledges governmental 
responsibility in the field of health, which 
the American Medical Association has con- 
sistently disavowed, 

Eisenhower's taxation policy belongs partly 
on the credit side. He has resisted the most 
irresponsible proposals for tax reduction and 
has kept some unpopular taxes on the books- 
His first, and rather ignorant, promise of 2 
$40 billion cut in the budget was forgotten 
when he took a responsible look at our de- 
fense budget. The sales tax has not been 
proposed as a way out of the dilemma. 
though the virtue of this rejection of a popu- 
lar proposal among the reactionaries was 
forced upon the administration by the 
knowledge that it would have meant murder 
at the polis in the next election. 

Of course, the almost certain failure to 
offer even modest and promised amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law must be put on the 
debit.side. The administration has probably 
permanently alienated labor. It could no 
resist the pressure from the business com- 
munity at this point. The vision of pay 
middle-of-the-road policy on this issue we? 
out when the plumber left the Cabinet. 

Administration farm policy ls not easy 
assess. Considering the plight of the farmer. 
suffering from droughts and falling prices 
opponents will put it on the debit side 
Considering the mounting surpluses (24 
ticularly of such perishables as butter) an 
considering that inflexible supports on f A 
prices make for a kind of permanent Infa 
tion or at least the impossibility of a sA 
down of the price structure, the policy aie 
be put on the credit side. That is where 11 
belongs when it is considered that it W 
probably lose the farmer from the business” 
farmer partnership which is the foundatic! 
of Republicaniam. But we must put t 
again on the debit side if we remember 3 — 
the weaker partner is sacrificed to tht 
stronger by making him bear alone the firs 
burdens of an unregulated economy. n 

The conservation policy clearly belongs on 
the debit side. Beginning with the allena 
tion of off-shore oll, and continuing in der 
raids on natural resources and public pow? 
developments under Secretary McKay; 
represents Republicanism at its worst. 11 

If we total up the balance sheet, we 8 5 
find that the credits are almost solely 5 
President's, while the debits must be P ah 
to the account of traditional Republicanism. 
It is idle to speculate whether the record 
would have been better if the President b — 
been able to exploit with greater astutenes 
his popularity in the country and had Pie 
thought it necessary to pretend that = 51 
is a cohesive Republican team. The 701 
picture after a year of Republican rule is 0 
party which rather reluctantly allows en 
to be led to face responsibilities in ad 
foreign and domestic fields which it 7 55 
previously fled. We can draw pessimist 
or optimistic conclusions from this, ACC ‘a; 
ing to disposition and party commitment a 

Though not naturally inclined to optimists 
I find a certain degree of hope in one usb ity 
of past history. Our business commun 
did exhibit a remarkable degree of poll me 
stupidity in the past two decades, But it dien 
bined with its ideological inflexibility # hg 
degree of pragmatic flexibility in manag r 
its own affairs. Left to itself, it would, e 
instance, never have accepted even don- 
principle of collective bargaining. But. t if 
fronted with a powerful labor movemen nna 
finally decided to come to terms with 1t, 


th 
now bargains responsibly and fairly gm 
the unions. The difference betwee? ory 


attitudes toward labor of the first kom- 
Ford and the present head of the Ford ta 
pire is symbolic of a great deal of pich 
history. It is precisely the history ranch 
distinguishes American from, say, Fr 
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ea 
ence bern, and tells the secret of the differ- 
the penen American social health and 
Confide ga Alsense. One cannot, of course, 
1 Predict that responsibility will 
the ad the business community to learn 
Mmastered n in the feld of politics which it 
ee With such success in its own field. 
wil} Spe cannot be that Republicanism 
Cal expr to be anything other than a politi- 
bers of ession of the most privileged mem- 
be zm the community, or even that it will 
(It hae enough to win the next election. 
ang eer. Well lose the congressional election 
That ey quceze by in the presidential vote.) 
in ventually will depend upon the stay- 
upon N of Eisenhower's popularity and 
AMiabinit ability to match his popularity and 
Courage y with political astuteness and 


sane westion does not concern itself so 
failure ich immediate political success or 
COngerys with the possibility of American 
irreleyan a n. becoming other than an 
Quiring , in our present situation, and ac- 
own a Sufficient wisdom to guard both its 
more p rests and those of our Nation with 
Ited. udence than it has thus far exhib- 
Portant z achievement might be more im- 
the yj en our future national health than 
Democrati or defeat of the Republican or 
the dom © Party. For it is dangerous when 
Ter, inant economic group in America 
or opece the facts of life, either at 
apres It is almost as dangerous 
ency prevents it from gain- 

it is jn preserving its political power as when 
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WS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


OF Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


£ 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

A s ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
Prince XES. — The Joint Committee on 
ranger Shall have control of the ar- 
BIONAL ent and style of the CONGRES- 
it shall , and while providing that 
Port of be substantially a verbatim re- 
action f gs shall take all needed 
bulk, Or the reduction of unnecessary 
tion aa shall provide for the publica- 
Recor an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ot Co semimonthiy during the sessions 
(Jan. st hy and at the close thereof. 
2, 1895, o. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Marona © SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
NS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla - 

the pi” Ulustrations may be inserted in 
Joint without the approval of the 
1935 ttee on Printing. (June 20, 
» ©. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Order t to the foregoing statute and in 
ang PS Provide for the prompt publication 
Joint Gery Of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
ittee on Printing has adopted the 

on rules, to which the attention of 
» Representatives, and Delegates is 


the arrange the contents of 
Proce Uy Recom as follows: First, the Senate 
thirg + Second, the House proceedings; 
Procesai APPendix: Provided, That when the 
time to 28 ot the Senate are not received in 
Printer rollow this arrangement, the Public 
Proceeding? 8 5 the Recorn with the House 
ang e e proceedings of each House 
Page, We, Appendix shall each begin a new 
thereon. th appropriate headings centered 
2. 
Pring Ye and style—The Public Printer shall 
dates of t report of the proceedings and de- 
tives, = ae Senate and House of Representa- 
the Cong urnished by the official reporters of 
and an RESSIONAL Recorp, in 734 -point type; 
tDeeches -otter included in the remarks or 
th 8 Members of Congress, other than 
and othe Words, and all reports, documents, 
T matter authorized to be inserted 
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in the Record shall be printed in 61%4-point 
type; and all roll calls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

T. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the gs, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, h, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.— The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate oj cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connectinn 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
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bate or to communications from State legis» 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accom 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
Tecommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
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Lincoln Day Speech by Hon. William F. 
Knowland, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn a Lincoln 

y speech I delivered at St. Louis, Mo., 
last Saturday evening. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

February 14, 1954] 

TEXT or SENATOR KNOWLAND'S ADDRESS TO RE- 
PUBLICANS HERE—MAJORITY LEADER STRESSES 
NEED yor BIPARTISAN SUPPORT or EISEN- 
Hower ProcraM 
(Following is the text of the address of 

Senator WiLLIam P. KNOowLaND, of California, 

Senate Republican leader, delivered last 

Right at the Lincoln Day banquet of Missouri 

Republicans at Hotel Jefferson:) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
Americans, I am very happy to have the op- 

‘rtunity and the privilege to come once 

Again to your State of Missouri. It's now 
been my pleasure to have come into your 
tate on 5 or 6 different occasions over a 

od of years, and I am beginning to feel 

at home among your people in all 

*€ctions of the State. 

un um particularly pleased to be here with 

he very fine Republican delegation that you 
ve in the House of Representatives, Tom 

Curtis, william Cole, Jeffery Hillelson, and 

Short. We are doing such an out- 

ttanding job in Washington I hope that they 

wiu not only be returned with overwhelming 

Majorities but I will hope that you add to 

the Pe i al delegation in the next 

n. 

haguring this past year, as your chairman 

8 mentioned, the Senate of the United 

tates, the Republicans throughout the Na- 

a lost à great leader in the death of Bob 

t, who was not only known as Mr, Re- 
Publican but in a larger sense he was Mr. 
american as well, Now, in the normal course 

events someone had to be selected to suc- 

Wed him as a majority leader of the Senate 

Af the United States, but in a very real sense, 

e somcone could succeed him, in my 

{idement, no one will ever replace Bob Taft, 

great leader that he was. 

a Want to say, first of all, that it's been my 

tap aege during the past campaign to travel 

Ough about 30 States with our then candi- 
date, Dwight Eisenhower, prior to the elec- 
Won, 1 have had the opportunity, both as 

irman of the policy committee during the 
were Part of the last session, and then as the 
ing Republican leader of the Senate, and 
ee then as a majority leader, to work with 
President very closely in carrying out the 
legislative program. 
OPPOSITION TRIES TO DRIVE WEDCE 


Now in the opposition party, and among 
tol e of the New Deal commentators and 
Umnists, there is a constant effort to try 
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and give the impression that there are great 
cleavages in the Republican Party. When 
Bob Taft was slive, they tried to drive a 
wedge between Senator Taft and the Presi- 
dent. Since then they have constantly tried 
to drive a wedge between the leadership in 
the House and the Senate and the President 
of the United States, or between various 
Republicans, 

I think that I can testify without fear of 
contradiction that I do not believe that we 
have had in the White House in the recent 
history of our country a man who goes along 
as well with his leadership in the House and 
the Senate, who is more of a team worker 
and a team leader, than is Dwight Elsen- 
hower. 

Now, there are some who apparently feel 
that a person can't differ on an issue without 
that being a sign that the party is torn 
asunder. 

Let me tell you that President Eisenhower 
made it very clear from the very inception 
that though there had been some Presidents 
in the recent history of our country who 
expected to have a rubber-stamp Congress, 
that this President has never expected any 
such thing. 

He recognized that men can honestly differ 
on a particular issue, and still work together 
for the common good of this great Nation 
of ours. 

Now, we are here celebrating the birthday 
of a great American, the first Republican 
President of the United States. In his time 
he clearly understood that this Nation of 
ours could not continue half slave and half 
free, and I cannot help but believe that were 
he alive today he would recognize the great 
dangers to our way of life in having a world 
which is half slave and half free. 

The second session of the 83d Congress 
would be one of the most important in the 
recent history of our country. The new ad- 
ministration took office less than 14 months 
aco, and it was confronted by major prob- 
lems at home and abroad, which were not 
and are not easy of solution. 


ACT AS AMERICANS, NOT PARTISANS 


Many of the issues that came before Con- 

gress in the first session, and which con- 
fronted us when we met on January 6 of 
this year, must be viewed and acted upon 
as Americans, rather than as narrow parti- 
sans, 
We must all recognize that we are in the 
same plane together. No one, in order to 
embarrass a new pilot, should tamper with 
the controls or build fires in the baggage 
compartment and chase it to the gasoline 
tanks, just to see what the reaction of the 
crew would be to a fire alarm. If the plane 
goes down, all of the passengers and mem- 
bers of the crew go down with it, regardless 
of their partisan affiliation. 

Abraham Lincoln, at Springfeld on No- 
vember 20, 1860, said, “Let us at all times re- 
member that all American citizens are 
brothers of a common country, and should 
dwell together in the bonds of fraternal 
feeling.” 

Tonight I speak as no narrow partisan. 
I want to acknowledge the fine support of 
modern Democrats in the House and Senate 
who have joined with the Republicans in 
the support of policies, foreign and domestic, 
which are essential for the national defense 
and the functioning of our Government. 

The longer I have been in the Senate of 
the United States, the stronger the advocate 
of States’ rights I have become. It is of 
great importance to the future of our con- 


stitutional system that we prevent concen- 
tration of power in the Nation's Capital at 
Washington. 

DON'T BELIEVE IN INHERENT RIGHTS 

Members of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion have made it very clear that they do not 
believe in the doctrine of inherent rights 
under which the previous Truman adminis- 
tration attempted to seize the steel industry 
without authority of law. 

President Eisenhower believes in our con- 
stitutional system of the division of powers 
between the executive, the legislative and the 
Judicial branches of the Government. He 
does not want the executive to encroach on 
the legislative powers, or the Congress to 
move into the executive responsibilities, nor 
does the Congress of the United States desire 
either of these two things to happen, 

I can also assure this audience that Con- 
gress will continue to occupy a coordinate 
and equal position with the executive under 
this or any future administration, be it Re- 
publican or Democratic. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress was 
established as a legislative arm of our Goy- 
ernment, and it will so remain, 

We must constantly guard against efforts 
of those who would concentrate power in the 
Federal Government for the purpose of the 
ultinrate association of our economic system, 
Once a nation embarks upon that path, it is 
dificult to return as has been demonstrated 
in Great Britain. 

President Eisenhower took office 13 months 
ago, after his party had been out of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government for a pe- 
riod of 20 years. I might say that when 
President Eisenhower took the oath of office 
in January of Jast year, there was not a sin- 
gle Republican Senator who had ever served 
under a Republican President before. Our 
most senior Senator was STYLES BRIDGES, of 
New Hampshire, who came in 1936, 3 years 
after the New Deal. 

On Inauguration Day, the new administra- 
tion fell heir to a stalemated war in Korea, 
which had already lasted for 2½ years. This 
war has been brought to an end and the 
fighting up and down the hills of Korea, 
with heavy casualties is no longer going on. 


GREAT DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM 


Our sick, wounded and able-bodied soldiers 
and airmen, who were Communist prisoners 
of war, have been returned to this country 
with the exception of the 21 who have elected 
to remain in Communist hands. Interna- 
tional communism has suffered its greatest 
loss of face in the refusal of more than 20,000 
Chinese and North Korean prisoners of war 
to return to Communist control. 


Secretary of State Dulles has not looked 
upon the Chinese Comnrunists as agrarian 
reformers, nor has he waited for the dust to 
settle before acting in the Far East. 

President Eisenhower has not referred to 
the late Joscph Stalin as Good Old Joe, nor 
has he since referred to the present ruler 
of the Kremlin as Good Old Malenkoy. 

During the recent discussion of the Harry 
Dexter White case, the former Democratic 
President observed that it was not unusual 
for a person to be fired by being allowed to 
resign. Now, while this is true, as far as it 
goes, I have never heard a case where, for 
instance, an embezzler was allowed to resign 
and then the head of the company, writing 
him a letter, commending his integrity and 
his great financial ability. 
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REVERSAL OF TREND TOWARD CENTRAL POWER 


A reversal of the 20-year trend toward 
celitralization of power in Washington has 
taken place, Wage and price controls have 
ended, and the free-enterprise system en- 
couraged. The outgoing administration of 
former President Truman presented a budget 
in January of 1953 calling for appropriations 
of $74 billion and made it very clear that 
in its judgment those funds could be cut 
from that huge amount. The new Eisen- 
hower administration, and the 83d Congress, 
working together, reduced the appropria- 
tions by approximately $14 billion, the larg- 
est reduction ever made in the history of 
tils country. 

TREMENDOUS DEBT UNDER NEW DEAL 


One of the economic facts that the Nation 
faces is that when the present administra- 
tion—when the recent administration, the 
Mew Deal, came to power in 1933, the Federal 
public debt was $22,500,000,000, and when 
the New Deal administration left office in 
1953, this debt was over $267 billion. This 
huge figure, with interest, carrying charges, 
is something that the American people are 
going to have to be concerned with during 
their lifetime and perhaps that of their 
children and their grandchildren. 

Our Nation today pays in interest on the 
debt over $6,500,000,000 per year. This in- 
terest item alone ts 50 percent greater than 
the total cost of the Federal Government 
when the New Deal came to power in 1933. 

Have we yet faced up to the Inherent dan- 
gers of indefinite deficit financing on the 
American political and economic system? I 
doubt it. 

Can we now assure a constant value of the 
present-day dollar or has the narcotic of 
inflation dulled the senses of our people in 
agriculture, business, government, and la- 
bor? This is one of the great challenges 
confronting our people as a free people if 
we are to remain free. 

We have already reached a point in taxa- 
tion where new investment is discouraged 
and growing business finds funds needed for 
plant expansion must be borrowed because 
of the huge take of the tax collector. 

The power to tax is still the power to 
destroy. 

TAX CUTS POSSIBLE THROUGH BUDGET SLASH 


On January 1, the personal income tax 


fates were reduced, approximately 10 percent, 
and the excess profits tax has come to an 
end. Just what additional changes can and 
should be made at this time in our tax struc- 
ture will have to receive the attention of the 
House and the Senate. These tax cuts that 
we have already had were only made possible 
by the budget reductions of the Elsenhower 
administration and the lst session of the 
83d Congress, 

Certainly any additional tax reduction will 
have to depend on the amount of reductions 
that we can make in the budget this year 
without jeopardizing our national defense 
needs, for to reduce taxes over and above 
those which expired In January without first 
reducing the budget, would merely add to 
huge national debt and would be passing the 
problem on to our children. This, in my 
judgment, would not be sound national 
policy. 

New legislation in the field of agriculture 
is now being considered by the Congress. 
This legislation must be fair to the farmer, 
to the consumer, and to the American tax- 
river as well. There are proposals for the 
changes in the National Management Rela- 
tions Act, otherwise known as the Taft-Hart- 
I>y bill, I do not believe that Congress will 
cr should either repeal or emasculate it. 

The American people have a right to ex- 
pect that with power must go responsibility. 
This applies to labor, to business, and to 
government. 


Legisiation will be proposed, which will 
encourage the return of many functions now 
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operated by the Federal Government back 
to the States. This is a trend which should 
be encouraged. There will be certain activi- 
ties that will be difficult for the States to 
assume, unless the Federal Government 18 
prepared to release some of its tax sources 
back to them. 

Because the national defense needs are so 
great, in view of the world Communist men- 
ace, the impact of foreign defense policy 
on our domestic economy cannot be ignored. 
In order to get a fresh look at the entire pic- 
ture and to determine what changes can 
be. made to maintain our defense, and at 
the same time give some relief to our over- 
burdened- budget, the President selected an 
entirely new team to constitute the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This group has been and is 
now reviewing our defense needs and com- 
mitments in the light of existing conditions 
insofar as they pertain to NATO and the 
European Defense Command, Asia and the 
Far East, the Middle East, and the Amer- 
icas. 

While we will, of course, live up to our 
treaty commitments, our aid should go to 
those who are doing their utmost to help 
themselves. We do not have, in my judg- 
ment, the resources to give United States 
assistance to those who want to sit on the 
sidelines to see how the struggle is coming 
out between the free world and Communist 
totalitarianism. 

HAVE WAITED TOO LONG ON GERMANY 


We have already waited too long for action 
in bringing free Germany into the European 
defense command. There will not be effec- 
tive European defense without the manpower 
of free Germany being included. We should 
make it clear that Americans are not going 
to fill the manpower gap which 240,000 free 
Europeans should be able to take care of, 
if they are working together in the common 
defense of their civilization. 

In this age of airpower and the atomic 
weapon, this country can no more return to 
isolation than an adult can return to child- 
hood, regardless of how pleasant the recol- 
lection may be. 

If there was ever a time when it was es- 
sential for the Nation and the free people of 
the world to remain strong and firm, this is 
the time. The next few years will be the de- 
cisive ones not alone whether we can avoid 
a war or win it if one is forced upon us, 
but whether human freedom can be pre- 
served. We cannot and we should not de- 
pend upon a Maginot line type of defense 
against potential aggression from tbe air. 
Such an outlook would drive our Nation 
underground with untold billions added to 
our defense costs for an unlimited period 
of time. We, our children, and our grand- 
children, would be forced to live under- 
ground like moles and gophers. 


REALISTIC VIEWPOINT ON DEFENSE 


A reallstic viewpoint must recognize that 
it is highly unlikely that any method of de- 
fense will stop all attacking planes, This 
is true whether conventional or atomic 
weapons are used. 

From the time of development and use of 
the spear or bow and arrow for attack and 
the shield or personal armor for defense, a 
constant struggle has been going on to find 
ways and means of inventing defense devices 
or finding new weapons to overcome the 
latest offense. 

The men in the Kremlin are more likely 
to refrain from making the first Pearl Harbor 
type of attack If they know with a certainty 
that this Nation and the free world will re- 
tain an overwhelming and devastating strik- 
ing power that would bring their godless 
Communist tyranny crushing down around 
their ears. 

For us to be without the overwhelming 
power and to sit merely behind radar warn- 
ing networks and instruments of defense, 
however good, will present us with a prob- 
lem of never knowing when and where in- 
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ternational communism will strike next 
Uniess the free world has overwhelming 
strength in the air as well as adequate de- 
fense on the land and on the sea it woul 
result In communism roaming at will lu 
Europe and in Asta. 

Now while we might be able to exist under 
those conditions as an isolated, independ 
ent state, it would not be with the 
economic and political system which has 
made our Nation great. We would be T° 
duced to living in an armed fortress with 
a completely regimented economy, and 8 
growing concentration of power in the cen 
tral government. 

LIKE CONSPIRACY OF ARSONISTS 


Basically our problem is that international 
communism may be likened to a conspirsc® 
of arsonists In a community. With only PS 
penny box of matches, the conspirators cu 
go throughout the communities, cause 
told destruction of life and property. an 
in time could turn the community to ashes. 
The United States of America and the 25 
world is in the position of the law-abidi — 
citizen that Is forced to maintain expe 
fire detection alarm and fire-fighting equip” 
ment not only in each zone of the city: 3 4 
indeed, in each block. This not only wou 
bankrupt any community but until and ae 
less the conspirators are brought under 
trol it first would continue to be set 
day to day and night to night. be 
As unpleasant as the comparison may i 
we had better face up to the fact that it 
not solved by being ignored. try 
There has been some talk in the cout 
and abroad of the desirability of entering 
into a pact with the Soviet Union. I que“ 
tion the wisdom of any such proposal. 
This is a decision which must be thore 
oughiy explored by both the Governmt in 
of the United States and by the Americas 
people before any commitments are —— 
It will most certainly be subjected to © of 
scrutiny and full debate in the Senate 
the United States. 


SOVIET HAS VIOLATED NINE PACTS 


The facts of the matter are that during 
the 25-year period between 1925 and 1 
the Soviet Union has violated 9 non ner 
sion pacts, 11 alliances, 3 protocols, and 08 f 
agreements committing the Soviet Union 
a position against war and 1 neutrality PF sf 

I want to give a few specific examples ss 
various pacts which the Soviet Unio® ume 
violated. There are many others but 
will not permit me to read them all. 

In 1926 the Soviet Union entered in 
solemn pledge with Lithuania for 
aggression pact. What happened? In 
they forcibly annexed Lithuania. sige“ 

In 1929 they solemnly renounced war onite 
ing a protocol to that effect with ee 
Latvia, Poland, and Rumania. What 
pened, the Soviet Union attacked eer gas 
Poland in the rear during 1939 while it Na 
being attacked from the other side by ied 
Germany, aud in 1940 they forcibly 5 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. edge 

In 1932, they entered into a solemn biene 
with Finland of nonaggression and yet ney 
invaded Finland in 1939, 7 years later- n to 
entered nonaggression pacts in additio en- 
the other agreements which I have ve oi? 
tioned with the Baltic States and I hase 12 
ready told you what happened to them. 
1937, they entered into a nonaggressior tne 
with the Chinese Republic, but in 19t% fan- 
Soviets plundered the industries of 
churia. tance? 

In 1939 they entered into solemn alles its 
with the three Baltic States, and the re 
I have already mentioned. pee the 

In 1943, the Soviet Union announ n was 
dissolution of the Comintern, whit tion. 
their worldwide revolutionary organ m to 
but in 1947 they organized a Common 
do the same type ot worldwide revolu 
job. 
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Tn 1943 they entered into a solemn alll- 
au With Czechoslovakia but in 1948 they 
in ported a coup d'etat by the Communists 

that country which destroyed the free- 
of the people of Czechoslovakia. 
re 1945 they made an alliance with the 
ese Republic and before the ink was 
ag dry on the alliance they were furnish- 
arms and equipment to the Chinese Com- 
munist forces of Mao for the purpose of 
— the Chinese Republic that they 
Just entered into an alliance with. 
new. this list is exclusive of the fact that 
the representatives of the Soviet Union and 
— Nations has admitted that that 
Alen ment had fürnished arms and ammu- 
m to the Chinese and North Korean 
s in the Korean war which is purely 
Violation of their obligations under the 
ted Nations Charter. 
ly this great Government of ours 
would enter into no pact with the Soviet 
nion unless Soviet forces are withdrawn 
uem Satellite states of eastern Europe and 
People of eastern Germany, Poland, 
Dent Gare. Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, 
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& withdrawal of Soviet forces and the 
Ruaranty of free elections would in fact con- 
lemn to permanent slavery behind the Iron 

the people of those nations. This, 
my judgment, we have no moral right 

do. It would in fact confirm all the equal 
“sults which have flown out of the secret 
artime agreements of Yalta, Teheran, and 
— It would be capitulation by the 
in the cold war and would be a decisive 
yetory for world communism. We must 
ve no more Munichs and no more Yaltas. 
main Of today there are still several hundred 


tial, not only to the ultimate freedom 


— not fasten its hold upon the 1,100 mil- 
te People of Asia and all the vast and stra- 
resources in that area of the world. 


OBJECT OF THE MEN IN THE KREMLIN 


medis has been and is the object of the 
Tan in the Kremlin. It was pointed out 
of Yy years ago by the succinct statement 
untenin, who said, “The road to Paris is 
Y Eh Peiping.” 
Mp ortunately those in positions of respon- 
lty here and abroad failed to grasp soon 
— the grand strategy ot international 
ti unism. There are some United Na- 
members who have recommended that 
dul unist China be admitted into the 
Wang” Nations. To do so would be to re- 
iù Communist China for her aggression 
the a. We would have served notice on 
tinned that one of the quickest ways of 
Wa, Ng membership would be to shoot your 
way in. Communist China, in my judgment, 
thi Never be satisfied with merely member- 
D in the General Assembly but will also 
Coun upon membership in the Security 
— Once having yielded to both of 
den Points, they will claim with some justi- 
tion that they are still not satisfied since 
Y have not been given possession of what 
dan Would call their lost province of Tal- 
The the island of Formosa. 
hangs Passage of Formosa into Communist 
Comm, Would mean the liquidation of a non- 
in Ubist party of approximately half a 
bo OD and a large part of the free Chinese 
8 of over 8 million now on that 


alan 

Moan population of free Chinese on For- 
4 Alone is approximately the size of 

` tralia today in population. 

bart is a larger population than Austria, Al- 
Ara Ceylon, Finland, New Zealand, Saudi 
Buy ia, Dominican Republic, Bolivia, Chile, 
garia, Denmark, Costa Rica, Greece, 
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Guatemala, Iceland, Honduras, Iraq, Ireland, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Salvador, Sweden, Swit- 
verland, Syria, Uruguay, Venezuela, or 
Yemen. 

I think it is important that we keep in 
mind that free China, even reduced as it has 
been to this small island of Formosa, is larger 
in population than many of the member 
states of the United Nations. In addition 
the loss of Formosa would drive a wedge into 
our defense position which runs from Japan 
to Okinawa through the Philippines and 
Australia, outflanking Okinawa a few hun- 
dred miles to the north and outflanking the 
Philippines a few hundred miles to the 
south. 

Throughout the entire Far East the admis- 
sion of Communist China into the United 
Nations would be looked upon as a far east- 
ern unit and a great victory for interna- 
tional Communism. The will to resist on 
the part of free people of Asia would be 
weakened and governments would be in- 
clined to go hand in hand to the Kremlin 
or Peiping to make the best deal they could. 

APPEASEMENT IS NEVER THE ANSWER 

It is my strong belief that such action will 
set off a tragic chain of events which will 
not preserve the peace but will make almost 
inevitable world war IIT. Appeasement now, 
as at the time of the original Munich, is not 
the road to peace, but is only surrender on 
the installment plan. 

There is still an opportunity to keep the 
balance of Asia from passing into Commu- 
nist hands, though the hour is very late. 
But one thing I believe should be made very 
clear—that the American people, and in my 
judgment the Congress of the United States, 
feel certain that it is a policy of this admin- 
istration that we must not admit Commu- 
nist China into the United Nations. 

The selection of President Magsaysay in 
the Philippines, which has been recognized 
throughout the world as a great free elec- 
tion, offers a wonderful opportunity for him 
to take a position of leadership in bringing 
about closer political, economical, and mili- 
tary cooperation between the nations of Asia 
that are determined to be free. There can 
be no effective system of collective defense 
in Asia based on colonialism, for the age of 
colonialism in Asia is dead. The only sound 
system that can be bulit is one in which the 
nations of Asia are considered as equal part- 
ners in a common effort to help maintain a 
free world of free men. 


ANZUS PACT NOT BROAD ENOUGH 


While the Anzus pact is a factor in de- 
fense of the Pacific, it is not broad enough 
in scope to do the job that needs to be 
done, Since the 3 nations mentioned—that 
is, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States, are Western rather than Asian, it 
does not give the feeling of partnership 
that is so essential if all of Asta is not to 
fall into Communist hands. By the Asian 
nations taking the positions of leadership, 
it will eliminate the Communist propaganda 
that the defense of the Pacific is only a 
blind for Western imperialism or colonial- 
ism. 
The think that struck me most forcibly in 
my recent trip throughout the area of the 
world, which is the fourth time I had been 
out there, was a determination of a con- 
siderable number of the countries I visited 
to maintain their freedom at all costs, and 
yet how little effective contact they had with 
others who had the same- determination. 

It was interesting to find out that the 
responsible leaders in Korea and Japan 
recognize danger to them in the loss of 
Southeast Asia or Formosa into Communist 
hands, and those in Vietnam, Thalland, and 
Formosa fully recognize the stake they had 
in the freedom of Korea and of Japan. 

Without exception I found all the coun- 
tries I visited after the German elections to 
be greatly heartened by the victory of Aden- 
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auer in Germany and by the discontent that 
had taken place in Eastern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, even in that remote area 
of the world, in Asia. 

A necessary and desirable preliminary step 
was taken by the trip of President Syngman 
Rhee to Formosa to visit President Chiang 
Kai-shek. The Republic of approximately 
600,000 and the Republic of China on For- 
mosa approximately 500,000. These 2 nations, 
together, small though they are, have a de- 
fense force larger than all the rest of the free 
nations of Asia put together, and it would be 
unlikely that any effective collective security 
in the Pacific would be built without these 
2 nations being an important part. 

The calling of a broader conference by 
President Magsaysay now that he has taken 
office would take the initiative away from the 
Communist world. The free nations of Asia 
should not delay while waiting for neutralist 
India to make up her mind for the inter- 
national policy that Nehru advocates will, I 
believe, ultimately lead to the communiza- 
tion of all of Asia, including India itself. 

Iam convinced that if the American people 
will use the same courage and the same com- 
mon sense that motivated the men who sat 
at Philadelphia and under what I believe was 
divine inspiration gave us first our Declara- 
tion of Independence, and later our Con- 
stitution of the United States, there are 
none of these great domestic problems facing 
our country that we cannot solve and there 
is no foreign foe we need ever fear, 


Security With Solvency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at its annual national commander's din- 
ner, January 13, in observance of its 
58th anniversary, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America 
awarded its gold medal of merit to Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, United States 
Air Force, retired, for his wartime lead- 
ership of United States air forces and his 
contributions to the development and 
progress of civil aviation. 

The dinner, at the Waldorf Astoria 
hotel, in New York, was made all the 
more notable by the presence of four 
veterans who have earned the Nation's 
highest military award, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. One of these 
veterans, Ben Kaufman of Trenton, N. J., 
the national executive director of the 
Jewish War Veterans, presented his or- 
ganization's award to General Doolittle, 
who earned the Medal of Honor for his 
daring leadership of the first carrier- 
based air attack on the Japanese main- 
land. Witnessing the presentation were 
Medal of Honor winners Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, of World War I fame, and 
Lt. Gen. Leon Johnson, who led the in- 
trepid World War II raid by American 
flyers over the Ploesti oil fields of 
Rumania. 

The Jewish War Veterans’ traditional 
interest in problems of American security 
has led it to honor many distinguished 
Americans through the years. The or- 
ganization bases the award of its Medal 
of Merit on the contributions niade by 
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recipients to the Nation's security and 
welfare. 

In honoring General Doolittle this 
year, the Jewish War Veterans was ani- 
mated by this great flyer's steadfast de- 
votion to the principle of developing 
maximum military efficiency at the most 
reasonable possible cost. An equally im- 
portant consideration was General Doo- 
little’s championship of a balanced, uni- 
fied military establishment and the 
maintenance of American leadership in 
research and technology. The address 
given at the Jewish War Veterans’ din- 
ner by General Doolittle, and the intro- 
uction by Captain Rickenbacker make 
abundantly clear the growing public 
awareness of the need to achieve what 
General Doolittle referred to as “security 
with solvency.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the introduction of Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle at Jewish War Veterans dinner 
January 13, 1954, by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, chairman of the board, Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I am honored indeed to be with you to- 
night. To have been selected by the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States as their 
dinner chairman ts a distinction, of which 
I am justly proud, especially when it is to 
express tribute to such an outstanding and 
distinguished American, 

It is particularly so for me because the 
guest whom we honor here tonight is a man 
whose great heart and rare talents I have 
long admired, and one who has enriched my 
life with his friendship through the years. 

It seems to me, particularly fitting, that 
Lt. Gen. James Harold Doolittle should be 
singled out for the coveted gold medal of 
honor of the Jewish War Veterans because 
his plan of life, as an individual, and their 
course of action, as an organization, both 
express, in definite, dynamic form, the es- 
sence of what we mean by the word “Ameri- 
can.” 

This great land of ours Is a land of peace, 
The very keystone of our Republic was the 
belief, by our forefathers, that the individu- 
al's freedom to live harmoniously among his 
fellowmen, under God, was one of the most 
priceless and inalienable of human rights. 

To establish that divine principle on this 
new continent the founders of this Republic 
challenged, almost with their bare hands, 
one of the world's great military powers. 
Into that struggle, they gave everything they 
had, suffered every hardship, and offered 
their life's blood. That principle was estab- 
lished, that freedom was won—but not by 
any particular group. 

It was won because men of every race, 
color, and creed were united, spiritually, be- 
hind that principle. Side by side, in that 
common cause, they fought and bled and 
died, so they and their children, and the 
children of generations to come—so that 
you and I, and our children, and theirs in 
turn—could live, prosper, and multiply in 
the bright sunshine and bracing alr of free- 
dom, 

That has been our great heritage. That 
has been the source of our great strength, 
as à people; our great power as a nation. 

Today, more than ever, it is important 
for us to remember—for us to appreciate 
the simple, fundamental facts, upon which 
our existence as a free people depends. 

In this cause, the Jewish War Veterans 
have long been rendering the people of our 
country a great patriotic service in time of 
peace, 
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Thetr ald to fellow veterans is a fine cause, 
generously served by other similarly devoted 
organizations, Their help in serving the 
spiritual welfare and recreational needs of 
the sick and disabled in our veterans’ hos- 
pitals is outstanding. 

Too, the touch of home and appreciation 
they bring to those who are.now serving in 
our military forces fills a need which these 
veterans feel deep in their own hearts be- 
cause of their own experience. 

But, to my mind, perhaps the greatest serv- 
ice being rendered by the Jewish War Vet- 
erans today is the fine work they are doing, 
the splendid example they are setting, in 
championing human rights at the commu- 
nity level, 

Because they, veterans of our wars for 
freedom, know how important it is to recog- 
nize and to be grateful for the rich bless- 
ings which have been bestowed upon every 
citizen under the American flag—blessings 
which were bought for us by the suffering 
and sacrifice of our patriots of the past. 

Never before in our history have our free- 
doms been in such danger as they are now. 
And there has never been a time, in the 
last 100 years, when we have needed the 
inspiration of leaders who, by their example, 
and in their everyday lives, can inspire us, 
with the coursge to live, and to fight for the 
very freedoms to which we owe our individ- 
ual well-being and our country’s greatness. 

Such an individual, such an American, ts 
our guest of honor tonight, Lt. Gen. James 
H. Doolittle. Like each one of us, he had a 
choice in life, He could have chosen the 
easy way, to take what he could in life from 
the efforts of others. 

Or—as he chose—he could devote his ef- 
forts and his God-given talents to contribute, 
what he could, to this country which has 
given so much to all of us. 

Jimmy and I both won our wings about 
the same time, shortly after our country 
took up the fight against the Germans in 
1917. 

After that the airplane became Jimmy's 
mission in life, not because he was fascinated 
with the mechanical miracle of fiight—as 
most of the early filers were—but because 
he could see, in the airplane, a potential 
means of contributing to the strength and 
the security of America, 

Our current history books spell out the 
sters he took toward that goal—without ever 
mentioning the goal itself. They measure 
his progress In terms of the speed records 
he set and then broke again In spectacular 
cross-country flights and other thrilling in- 
cidents in his career, during which he car- 
tied the cause, and added to the glory of 
American aviation in many countries of the 
world. 

At the risk of embarrassing our guest, I 
would like to cite a few incidents in his 
career which you are all generally familiar 
with, but concerning which, I am sure, you 
only know that part of the story that appears 
on the surface. 

You know, for Instance, that Lt. Gen, 
James H. Doolittle was the first man ever 
to graduate with the highest aeronautical 
engineering degree that was in the province 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
bestow. The record fails to show, however, 
that it took the combined [orce of the United 
States Army and the even more powerful 
drive of his lovely wife, Jo, to pry him out 
of a cockpit and into those great halls of 
learning. 

It is rather typical of Doolittle that, in 
his final thesis he presented his views of what 
the most advanced technical course in aero- 
nautical engineering should be composed of 
and how it should be taught. Into that one 
study he compressed not only the vast store 
of knowledge he acquired in his schooling, 
but much of his own engineering genius. 
And that thesis became a keystone in MIT's 
world-famous course in education in the 
aeronautical sciences, 
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One of the inherent problems in the 09“ 
eration of a machine designed to cruise 
through the air has been the obstacle 
weather. But way back in 1926, under ® 
grant from the Guggenheim Foundation, 
Jimmy Doolittle tackled the problem 
blind filght. He was borrowed from the 
Army for the task. Working for months 
with the best authorities in the country ha 
helped design a set of basic instruments and 
installed them in a plane. When the it 
came to test these temperamental dials an 
fine instruments, it was Jimmy Doolittle Who 
sealed himself in the experimental bum 
cockpit to attempt to make the world's 
takeoff and blind landing. 

Refinements of those instruments, today: 
ride in the cockpit of every aircraft in the 
sky. Furthermore, the principles they 
proved, in today's airplane, will enable us 5 
operate with safety and certainty in any 
of weather tomorrow, s4 

Despite the three stars of a lleutenant gen 
eral's rank, which Jimmy is entitled to we 
on the shoulders of his uniform—one of 
highest ranks In our military order—Dooltt! 4 
is, essentially, not a military man but 
civilian, This misunderstanding is caus 
by the fact that he is 50 good, so far advanced 
in his thinking and in his ability, t 
neither civillan life nor the military serv! 
can get along without him for every long. 1 

Even with the Shell Oil Co. where he 
today, Jimmy never strayed very far 
his course. For instance, he helped develo? 
and then persuaded the Alr Force to use ne 
high-octane fuels which have given our e 
craft engines increased power, speed, ® 
range. 7 

But he was always on call whenever a really 
big problem turned up, whether it was ™ 
tary or civil, 

For when the United States was plunged 
into a Second World War by the Japancst 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, the shock W 
paralyzing, the morale of our people was at 


ow ebb. We had been struck a deadly blos, 


How could we strike back at a fiendish 
whose homeland was 7,000 miles away? T 
all the known rules, the project seemed imi 
possible. But the Air Force borrowed bati 
this civilian and the famous Doolittle T% 
on Tokyo lifted the hopes—and the de 
mination—of an entire nation. t- 
Most people, and I suppose quite nrg 
urally, measure the progress of aviation 
terms of the spectacular achievements of M” t 
and machines, Few know or appreciate thiig 
behind each successive and successful asses 
on some new record or some new discover 
are untold months, sometimes years, z 
heartbreaking and backbreaking study. © 
perimentation, trial, and error. of 
In the ultimate proof of these trials 36 
progress someone has to gamble everythl® 
they have, even life itself, in order that . 
may benefit by the advancement such nd 
perimentation makes possible, Over s 
over again Doolittle has been this singu!’ 
individual. më 
How much we owe to such men. Tui. 
back for a moment to the beginning of ang 
whose 50th anniversary year our Nation b 
the world—has just celebrated—a 
typical Doolittle project. of 
Think of that frail little contraptio? 14 
wood and linen held together with glue g. 
wire, hauled into the aid by a little h rom 
made engine—the simple ingredients 9 
which has brought into being the miracle 
powered flight, which gave wings to et A 
Measure the fantastic progress of those nit 
years, progress that has been made Wit of 
the lifetime of many men now living ge 
many of you here in this room tonight. pt 
pare that frail little plane of the ve 
brothers with the great transports, the blond 
girdling bombers, the faster-than-S0 y8 
fighters, so commonplace in the skies 
us today. pers 
‘Then I ask you to realize—and remem ar 
two things. First, with the scientific 
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ments we have in our hands today, aviation 
Will make greater progress in the next 10 
genro than we have accomplished in the last 


In that same thought, appreciate that the 
ic problems involved in that future have 
been worked out—some of them years be- 
fore they could be applied—by such men as 
Jimmy Doolittle, men whose vision has ever 
Tanged far ahead; men who, having proved 
What could be accomplished, are impatient 
With the past, are concerned only with the 
future. And what lies ahead for aviation? 

Our progress will be limited only by the 
limitations of the human imagination. To 
Make these things, and even far greater 
Wonders, man already has, in his God-given 
Intellect, the capacity for the knowledge they 
Will take. 

Yet, unless we can anchor our knowledge 

Moral principles, science may turn out 
to be not the guide but the betrayer of 
humanity. 

With aviation’s development in the hands 
Sf men of goodwill, we have, for the first 
time in the long history of man, the Instru- 
Ment with which to eliminate, forever, the 

ers of time and distance, of ignorance, 
and misunderstanding, which since time be- 
Ban have set men apart from and against 
each other. 

In terms of human relationships, these 
advances of aviation mean that the world 

grow progressively smaller. Peoples of 

all nationalities will have, within their own 

näs, the means of meeting and under- 

Standing each other, for eliminating the 

Petty hates and jealousies that tyrants use 
breed wars. 

For, in the years ahead, every community 
On the face of the earth will be a port of 
entry or departure for every other city, town, 
and hamlet on that vast ocean of air on 
Whose shores every man lives. 

Then, and this is our prayer, instead of 

the most deadly weapon God ever let 
Man create, the airplane will truly become 
the angel of peace He intended it to be. 

To this end Jimmie Doolittle has devoted 
& full life of great achievement. In this 
Cause he has been a missionary with a mes- 
Sage which deserves our wholehearted sup- 

as his service to avintion and America 
es, and receives, the heartfelt appre- 
tiation of us all. 


Two Hundred and Eighth Anniversary of 
Birth of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
ÙN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday I had the honor of addressing a 
čroup of citizens of this city and its 
fhvirons, who were gathered around the 
Kosciusko monument, at exercises in 
Commemoration of the 208th anniver- 
1 of the birth of General Kosciusko. 

ask unanimous consent that the ad- 

ss I delivered on that occasion be 
Drinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

follows: 
te Want to express my sincere thanks for 
inn 


invitation to speak to you on this 208th 
iversary of the birth of Brig. Gen. Thad- 
Qeus Kosciusko. I commend your parent 
ganization, the Polish National Alliance for 
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erecting this magnificent monument from 
which I speak. Here in the shadow of the 
White House it serves to remind us of the 
contribution which this valiant son of Poland 
made to the independence of these United 
States. It is to your credit that you remem- 
ber and cherish the name of Kosciusko. 

The anniversary of the birth of Kosciusko 
is a date important in the history of both 
Poland and the United States, for in both 
countries he played a vital role in their 
struggle for independence. So it Is not mere 
coincidence that our two countries regard 
him as a national hero. When Kosciusko 
fought in the Saratoga and Carolina cam- 
paigns of our Revolutionary War, he was mo- 
tivated by the same devotion to freedom 
which brought victory in the Battle of Racia- 
wice to men who fought with scythes against 
a trained and fully equipped Russian Army. 

Kosciusko was the first foreign patriot to 
heed the call of the shot that was heard 
around the world.” Landing on these shores 
shortly after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the young Polish engineer threw him- 
self into the fight the Colonies were waging 
against the British, with a passion and fervor 
which characterized his actions whenever the 
purpose was freedom. His first assignment 
was with the northern army which was ex- 
periencing difficulties checking the advance 
of General Burgoyne after the defeat at Ti- 
conderoga. It was a happy circumstance that 
the then Colonel Kosciusko was on the scene 
when the American forces under General 
Gates were preparing for another stand. It 
was this modest Polish engineer who recom- 
mended that the Americans make their stand 
at Saratoga. Fortunately Gates had confi- 
dence in Kosciusko’s advice and approved the 
plan. When the British attacked they found 
that Saratoga was a veritable citadel, Kos- 
ciusko's strategic skill and energy in prepar- 
ing the fortifications is generally acknowl- 
edged as a most important factor in our vie- 
tory at Saratoga, where defeat might very 
well have turned the tide and changed the 
course of our Nation's history. 

After completing his assignment at West 
Point,. Kosciusko requested to be transferred 
to the more active campaign which was 
being waged by the southen Army. There 
he distinguished himself by his ardor and 
skill in executing the back-breaking opera- 
tions incident to conducting a military cam- 
paign over difficult and hazardous terrain. 
In emergencies it was natural for Kosciusko 
to take his place in the front line sharing the 
common lot of the soldier. It was this and 
other qualities which endeared him to his 
fellow officers and men alike, Quite appro- 
priately fate preserved for him the honor of 
firing the last shot in the American Revdlu- 
tion at James Island, November 14, 1782. 

If ever the term “soldier of liberty” ap- 
plied to a man, it applied to Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko. He was trained as a military man 
and his ability in this field made him one 
of the outstanding soldiers of his time. But 
his primary interest was not in the methods 
of warfare. When Napoleon offered him a 
high command in the world's best army, 
Kosciusko refused it. He led men to battle 
only when the issue at stake was the ad- 
vancement of individual liberties. He was 
a professional soldier who throughout. his 
life stood at the head of civilian armies, com- 
posed of men who as a last report had been 
forced to take up arms to defend themselves 
from the oppression of tyrants. 

Thus, it was not only Kosciusko the Gen- 
eral who endeared himself to the American 
people during the Revolutionary War. As 
important as were his military contributions, 
such as the fortification of West Point; to 
the outcome of our struggle for independ- 
ence, his very presence was equally impor- 
tant because he represented the democratic 
forces in Europe which were in full sympathy 
with our cause. When Kosciusko came to 
America in 1777 to join Washington’s army 
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he brought with him the best wishes of the 
Polish people and thus injected new hope in 
the outcome of the Revolution by personi- 
fying the message that Americans did not 
stand alone in the war on tyranny. 

After the Revolutionary War was over, 
the Congress rewarded Kosciusko with a 
brevet commission of brigadier general on 
October 13, 1783, as a token for his years of 
“long, faithful and meritorious service.” He 
Was accepted as a member In the Society of 
the Cincinnati, whose members to this day, 
I assure you, are proud of having his name 
on their roll, The Congress also provided 
a pension and a grant of land to the young 
Polish General. 

Kosciusko returned to Poland to help his 
Own people win the independence which 
America had just won. There is no need for 
me to recount his heroic exploits. I am 
sure they are familiar to all of you. Under 
his leadership, the Poles fought against the 
Russian invaders with such courage that in 
spite of being completely outnumbered and 
unequipped, they won the great battle of 
Raclawice and succeeded in defending War- 
saw. Unfortunately, courage alone cannot 
withstand physical might indefinitely, and 
when the Prussians joined Russia in the war, 
all hope for the success of the uprising was 
lost. Kosciusko himself was wounded in the 

ttle of Maciejowice and taken to St. Peters- 
burg as a prisoner, 

General Kosciusko Uved out the rest of his 
life in exile, He spent a few years in Phila- 
delphia, then moved to Switzerland. A 
whole century passed before the Polish peo- 
ple attained the independence to the win- 
ning of which he had devoted his life. But 
the Poles bore the loss cf freedom as bravely 
as they had fought for it. Kosciusko’s name 
remained as a symbol in the underground 
struggle which was maintained throughout 
the long period of occupation. Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, who had divided Po- 
land among them, attempted to obliterate 
Polish national sentiment, crush the coun- 
try’s institutions, erase its culture, and, 
finally, to terrorize the people into an ac- 
ceptance of their loss of independence, 

When at long last in 1919, after the First 
World War, Poland arose again as a free na- 
tion, it became clear that though her terri- 
tory had been occupied by foreign troops, the 
people had never been conquered, I had the 
great privilege of visiting the country on the 
10th anniversary of Polish independence and 
stayed there for several weeks, meeting the 
people and the country’s leaders. I traveled 
from Poznan on the west to Vilno on the 
east, from Gdynia on the north to Zakopane 
in the High Tatras on the south, and every- 
where found the people aglow with patriotic 
enthusiasm, I was tremendously impressed 
by the sense of unity and progress present in 
a nation which until so recently had been di- 
vided into three sections and ruled by foreign 
powers. It seemed to me then that the in- 
vaders' efforts to destroy the cohesion of the 
Polish Nation had just the opposite effect. 
More than a century of persecution had 
bound Poles closer together, and attempts to 
deprive them of their national heritage had 
made that heritage all the more precious. 

Now, as in Kosciusko’s time, Poland 18 
again ruled by a despotic regime, but many 
times worse and more powerful. It threat- 
ens the freedom of the world. From our 
hearts goes a salute to the suffering people 
of Poland. Let us pray that with God's will 
they may keep their hope for freedom burn- 
ing. It is my profound conviction that Po- 
land is not yet lost. Indeed. a nation which 
has given us the immortal human symbols 
of freedom—Kosciusko and Pulaski—will 
never be lost. 

During my stay in Poland, a reception was 
held to reopen the restored Wawel Palace in 
Cracow. There on that occasion the Presi- 
dent of Poland presented me with a medal, 
on one side of which the faces of Kosciusko 
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and Pulaski were molded and on the other 
side the face of Washington. These three 
men, revered alike in Poland and in the 
United States, represented the historical ties 
between our two countries. The image of 
yet another hero, though not engrayed on 
the medal, was very much in our minds on 
that day. That man was our late President 
Woodrow Wilson, who over conference tables 
had fought for Polish independence, just as 
Kosciusko had fought for that of the United 
States on battlefields. I had had the great 
privilege of knowing and working with Presi- 
dent Wilson, and I knew how Important the 
cause of Poland’s independence had been to 
him. It was, therefore, immensely gratify- 
ing to me to see the honor and respect paid to 
his memory by all Poles. 

Today. President Wilson's principle of self- 
determination of peoples is again a burning 
issue. The Soviets have not only deprived 
the peoples of their right to choose their own 
governments, but they are again attempting 
to destroy the very fiber of the Polish nation. 
While we can take some comfort from the 
knowledge that previous attempts to this 
end have failed, we must also realize that 
the methods now employed by the Commu- 
nists are far more brutal and thorough than 
those used by Poland's oppressors in the 
19th century. 

First we should stop the atrocities being 
committed by the Communists. This can 
best be done by exposing those guilty of these 
atrocities. As I haye repeatedly urged, inci- 
dents such as the massacre of Polish intellec- 
tuals in the Katyn Forest should be pre- 
sented to the United Nations and referred 
to an international court of justice. Under 
the glare of world public opinion, the Soviets 
will not be able to carry on their work of 
murder without risking defeat in the ideo- 
logical battle in which they are engaged. 

Secondly, in order to bring about the 
day of Poland's resurrection, we must keep 
the very idea of self-determination alive by 
constantly reminding ourselyes and others 
of the full meaning of this principle. Self- 
determination signifies not only free govern- 
ments of independent nations, but it implies 
that individuals shall be free to live in the 
way they choose. Thaddeus Kosciusko was 
keenly aware of the relationship of national 
independence to personal freedom. He 
spoke of his fight for Polish independence 
as a fight for the liberty and right to happi- 
ness of each Polish citizen. His vicws were 
very similar to those expressed later by 
Abraham Lincoln, the man whose birth we 
celebrate on the same day as Kosclusko's. 

These views and the noble tradition of 
bravery and willing service which Kosciusko 
displayed in the American Revolution have 
since been maintained splendidly by mil- 
lions of American soldiers of Polish descent. 
It is interesting to note here that more 
than 2.000 are dead, missing, or wounded in 
the Korean war, 

When General Kosciusko left the United 
States, he wrote a last will and testament in 
which he disposed of the property awarded 
to him by Congress in appreciation of his 
role in the Revolutionary War. In this last 
will and testament, Kosciusko appointed 
his good friend, Thomas Jefferson, executor 
and provided that all his property be used 
to purchase freedom for Negro slaves and to 
educate Negroes so that they would be able 
to make for themselves full and happier 
lives. 

In our present anxiety to rid the world of 
the horror of communism, we sometimes 
tend to relax our emphasis on such matters 
as individual rights and social advancement. 
Some even tell us that we must temporarily 
put aside ideas about equality before the 
law, rights of minorities and betterment of 
the economic lot of the underprivileged, in 
order to concentrate all our energies on de- 
feating communism. But the great mes- 
sage left to us by Thaddeus Kosciusko was 
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that the ideals we are now told to lay aside 
are the very things on which the life of 
nations depend and that only by fighting 
for them can we bring independence to all 
men. Let us remember this as we honor 
the man of whom Thomas Jefferson said: 
“He is the purest son of freedom I have 
ever known, and that is freedom for all, not 
just for the privileged and the few.” 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
Spessard L. Holland, of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the very inter- 
esting and effective speech delivered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAaND] at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner at Raleigh, N. C., 
Saturday night, February 13, 1954. 

More than 600 Democrats attended the 
dinner and enthusiastically responded to 
the masterful address by the Senator 
from Florida, who made such a fine im- 
pression on the people of my State that 
they would be very happy to adopt him 
as a good North Carolinian who speaks 
the language of real democracy and gen- 
uine Americanism. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You have conferred upon me a high honor 
by asking me to be your speaker at this 
annual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner of the 
Democrats of the great State of North Caro- 
lina. Ithank you warmly, for both your kind 
invitation and your generous hospitality. It 
is a rare privilege to be back in the heart of 
this prosperous, progressive, and truly South- 
ern State, whose progress has been so swift 
and enduring under the leadership of the 
Democratic Party. 

I bring to you Democrats of the Tarheel 
State cordial greetings from the Democrats 
of Florida, the Sunshine State. You have 
sent to us many of our finest citizens. Thou- 
sands of Floridians spend their vacations in 
your restful mountains, just as thousands of 
you find vacation pleasures in our State. 
And so, we always feel comfortably at home 
in North Carolina, but your kindly greeting 
has made me feel doubly so tonight. 

First, may I voice my appreciation of the 
six distinguished United States Senators 
from North Carolina with whom it has been 
my privilege to serve. Your grand senior 
Senator and former Governor, CLYDE Hoey, 
is not only a great Democrat and Southerner, 
but also one of the most highly respected 
and deeply loved Members of the Senate. It 
has been my high privilege to be his seat- 
mate and close friend during all of my years 
in the Senate. Your splendid junior Sen- 
ator, AL Lennon, is already making his clear 
mark as a sound legislator of character, con- 
yiction, and ability. Your distinguished 
Governor, William Umstead, and I went to 
the Senate the same year, and I recognized 
there his high qualities of mind and charac- 
ter, and his effectiveness as a hard-working 
Senator. It was a pleasure, too, to serve with 
your Dr. Frank Graham, great educator, hu- 
manitarian, and public servant, who brought 
to the Senate a personality so warm and en- 
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gaging as to become much loved by all who 
served with him. 

I mention with particular affection the last 
two of your great sons with whom I have 
served in the Senate, both of them late resi- 
dents of our host city, Raleigh. 

Melville Broughton and I served as GOY- 
ernors for the same 4 years. He became 
chairman of our Southern Governors“ CON- 
ference, and @ great governor and grest 
chairman he was. With others, I look 
forward with keen anticipation to 
with him in the Senate, where his broad 
experience and rare sense of humor would 
have meant so much. His untimely p 
was, to me, a heavy personal blow. 

Willis Smith, I had known by reputation 
as a great lawyer and president of the Amer- 
ican bar, and as one active in governme? 
and in education. In the Senate I came t 
admire him not only as one of our soundes 
constitutional lawyers, but also as a truly 
great American whose first concern was th 
security of our Nation and the preservation 


of American institutions. He was one 
closest personal friends. to 
I pay my respects to the State and 


the party which has given to the Nation the 
six fine Senators whom I have mentioned. m3 
compliment you, too, for the extremely hig 
quality of the men whom you have sent 
the House of Representatives there to 
serve you and the Nation. Your North Cato" 
linians in both Houses of Congress make — 
a strong delegation indeed, and they are 
recognized. No State is better representer 
As the very name Jefferson-Jackson Day 
suggests, this splendid occasion gives us 
opportunity to again contemplate the 2 
and inspiring history of our Democré rat 
Party in serving the Nation by carrying ° 
the principles of the great founder, Thom 
Jefferson, which principles were dynami a 
applied by Andrew Jackson to the lives and 
fortunes of our everyday citizens. Itis hard 
ly necessary for me to mention to this group? 


of stalwart Democrats these imper 755 
ideals of the Democratic Party. It re to 


your State that Andrew Jackson gre ung 
manhood and from which he went as a yO me 
man across the mountains, there ta bec? at 
the first great leader among those pion, 
Americans who were claiming for our Nat | 
what was then the new West. ee 
stant, strong support of the ideals of Jeff na 
son and Jackson, of Grover Cleveland = 
Woodrow Wilson, must be a source of P ner 
to you, as it is an inspiration to all ot 
Democrats. I well know that I stand in oe 
State which, in 1952, at a time of great no- 
tional defeat of our party, gave to our ca 
cratic ticket the largest number of elec the 
votes received from any one State of 
Union. our 
However, I do want to mention some of 
party's fundamentals, because I strongly 
lieve that we must rededicate ourselves 
them if we are to gird ourselves properly ext 
victory in the legislative elections of 1956- 
fall and the Presidential election © 
The Democratic Party has ever been the pisses 
of all of the people, the party of the ™* jst 
rather than of any class or classes. W Pio 
keep it such, Claude Bowers once said P'e- 
gently that we Democrats believe tn ocracd 
mocracy of men and not in the aristo“ ni- 
of money. We must maintain this hum*"), 
tarian Ideal. We have constantly triec - 
give equal rights to all and special pris 
leges to none, We must preserve 
our goal. make 
Our party has traditionally worked to nne. 
the Government a servant of all the 5 
and not the master of any of us. It has n 
and it must remain, a party that resp? the 
to the changing needs of the people 80° ept 
times, but without moving our Govern mons 
from the sound constitutional found®™ its 
upon which it was built. Our party» the 
150 years, has brought about most ©” has 
progressive legislation that the country 
enjoyed. 
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Tt is undeniable that we southern Demo- 
rats have played our full part in building 
ae glorious record of our party on all of the 

Undamental principles which I have just 
nimed. This has been true in all the years 
ot the party's life, right down to the present, 

thern Democrats supported and, in many 
Cases, led the fights for the establishment of 
© great humanitarian and economic pro- 
Erams which were launched during the ad- 
Ministration of the late President Franklin 
velt and which have now become per- 
Manent and valued governmental policy. 

Our serious recent division is based upon 
Still another vital issue. We have always 

Pt in high position the preservation of the 
Tights and freedoms of individual citizens, 

cause thls principle is best served by pre- 
zerving the rights of the several States, our 
Rational party has always, until recent years, 

tly supported the doctrine of States“ 

ts, home rule, and local self-government. 
Until recent years it has continued to hold, 
th Jefferson, that that government is 
SOundest which Is closest to the people and 
Tae, tias largely resulted from these conven- 


To all Jeffersonian Democrats one of the 
dest days in recent Democratic history 
the occasion at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in 1948 when, on a rolicall vote, the 
Ocratic Party declined to adopt a mod- 
rate resolution restating our traditional 
zupport of the doctrine of States“ rights, 

On that same day our Democratic conven- 
tion adopted, by a narrow margin, a minor- 
ity plank on civil rights, supporting the 
Truman civil-rigħts program, and thus 
Crushing down again the doctrine of States“ 

ts. Every southern delegate voted against 

the action of the convention in both of these 

tters. The split in our party since that 

Gate has largely resulted from these conven- 
actions. 

However, I shall not dwell tonight upon 
there actions, because I did not come here 

conduct a post mortem of the past, but 

to help, if I can, to draft a construc- 

tive blueprint for a promising future of an 

intensely alive and fighting Democratic 

Party, ‘That is our task now, and I think it 

1 greatly in the interest of our Nation that 
We Democrats shall do just that, 


IMPROVING FOR DEMOCRATIC UNITY 


As the embattled leaders of our Demo- 
tratie Party meet this week in Jeferson- 
&ckson Day dinners across the Nation, I 
sure that most of us are keenly aware 
that the prospects for restoring unity within 
dur great party are improving with every 
g day. This results, in part, from the 

fact that the ultraliberal forces within our 
haye had time to realize that In the 

t Presidential election not a single elec- 
toral vote was captured for our party and 
its Candidates outside of seyen Southern 
tes and two border States. Our 1952 
highly liberal platform and ticket failed 
to carry a single one of the so-called 
two-party States. It even lost for us four 
Rood States of the heretofore solid 
South. Likewise, in 1948 four other good 
Southern States left our national ticket 
to Support the Independent States Rights 
Democrats. Even those whose convictions 
dre ultraliberal, and who make up a val- 
le part of our party, should have been 
forced to the conclusion that there must 
a give and take in our party on issues 
Which have held us apart, and a return to 
fortress of our fathers by renewing our 

y's traditional support of the rights of 
States and the freedom of individuals. 

r platform and candidates must be such 
to command the enthusiastic support of 
erate and conservative Democrats in the 

th and everywhere else, as well as those 
are highly liberal, if we expect to win. 
party is big enough, and ita appeal must 

be kept broad enough, to attract and hold 
Americans of yarying points of view, 
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provided they believe In our and its 
fundamentals and in its ability to bring 
responsible and soundly democratic govern- 
ment to our land. 

Iam sure that we Democrats of the South 
have been pleased by the clear evidence that 
our party leaders have adopted in recent 
months a conciliatory attitude and are ap- 
parently willing to seek unity in our party 
on those issues on which we can agree, and 
to play down those issues on which we are 
divided, I was greatly pleased at the friendly 
and considerate attitude of Gov. Adlai Stev- 
enson and of Chairman Steve Mitchell dur- 
ing their recent visits to the South. You 
will all remember that on his visit to At- 
lanta Governor Stevenson remarked, in sub- 
stance, that the South has made more sig- 
nificant progress in solving the difficult 
civil-rights problems than have other parts 
of our Nation. We of the South have long 
known this to be true, but it was comfort- 
ing to hear the titular head of our party 
make this statement, which was s0 vastly 
different from anything we could hear in 
1952. His further statement to the effect 
that he believed the two great wings of our 
party could be brought together under a 
give-and-take program sounded exactly like 
what we southern Democrats have been urg- 
ing for years, 

The similar invitation to unity made by 
Chairman Mitchell at the recent meeting in 
Washington of the Representatives and 
Senators from 12 Southeastern States was 
also most encouraging. We of the South 
cannot expect to have our ideas prevail one 
hundred percent, and I am sure that we 
stand ready to meet other Democrats in 
most matters on a 50-50 basis. I think we 
should always make it quite clear in the 
counsels of our party that we are willing to 
meet moderation with moderation and that 
we are earnestly seeking for middle ground 
on which all Democrats can stand sturdily 
together. At the same time I am sure that 
the South does not expect to yield its vital 
convictions on matters of gravest importance 
to us, nor will the South ever be satisfied 
with a platform which ignores our views, 
and which takes our enthusiastic support 
for granted. The outcome in 1948 and in 
1952, when 8 of our Southern States, all 
told, left the Democratic Party, temporarily 
at least, in a presidential election, has made 
it quite clear that the South cannot be 
ignored in the framing of party policies. 
After all the South furnished the inspired 
leaders who brought our Party Into existence, 
and has consistently furnished the unyleld- 
ing backbone of solid Democratic strength. 

Another development which shows clearly 
the improved prospects for Democratic unity 
is the way in which our party in both 
Houses of Congress is standing together so 
frequently in supporting the leadership of 
two great southerners, Sam Raysurn, the 
selected Democratic leader of the House, 
and LYNDON JoHNson, the selected Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate. 

Still another factor supporting the im- 
proved prospects for unity in our party is 
the disappearance of some Important issues 
upon which we have been divided and the 
lessening of tension on other Issues. In the 
so-called Tidelands dispute, which lasted 
in Congress for 16 years, with ever-increasing 
intensity, the membership of our party in 
the two Houses of Congress was almost 
equally divided, with the uth almost 
solidly in favor of the restoration of the 
property rights of the States in their sub- 
merged lands, and against the further en- 
largement of an already unwieldy and over- 
grown Federal Government. The passage 
of the tidelands bill last year should remove 
this stumbling block in the path of party 
unity. 

In the field of civil rights, the almost com- 
plete disappearance of lynching in the South, 
an end toward which our good people of both 
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races have been ardently working for decades, 
has almost eliminated another issue which 
made for grave disunion in the past. I 
doubt if there is any other body of criminal 
statutes on the law books of our States and 
the Nation which are so completely obeyed 
as are the laws against lynching. 

Similarly the poll-tax issue has largely 
been eliminated. Your own progressive 
State of North Carolina led the way in doing 
away with the poll-tax requirement as a pre- 
Tequisite for voting. Your leadership has 
been followed in full by the States of Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
and great progresss has been made in most 
of the other Southern States by broadening 
their exemption statutes. For years a large 
group of southern Senators has been offer- 
ing, in good faith, a constitutional amend- 
ment which, if adopted, would end the poll- 
tax requirements in all Federal elections. 

The program for a compulsory FEPC has 
been greatly slowed down, if not entirely 
stopped. A much larger number of States 
and people outside of the South have voted 
down proposed State FEPC laws than have 
adopted such measures. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that a large majority of the 
Nation as a whole does not want this destruc- 
tive and unsound class legislation. I have 
noted with interest that some of our most 
liberal Democrats in Congress have now of- 
fered legislation to set up a new Commission 
to make an entirely new study of the whole 
subject of civil rights. This carries with it 
at least the implication that the report of 
President Truman's Civil Rights Commission 
is unsound. 

Perhaps one of the most important eyl- 
dences of the growth of solidarity within our 
party is the indicated disappearance of the 
so-called loyalty resolution which was 
adopted in a watered-down form at the 
Chicago Conyention in 1952 over the strong 
disapproval of the South. You will remem- 
ber that after its adoption the convention 
ruled that this loyalty resolution should not 
apply to the 1952 convention, but only in 
the future. At the recent meeting in Chi- 
cago of the National Democratic Committee 
it was recognized that the Loyalty Resolu- 
tion could not be applicable to future con- 
ventions unless again adopted, and related 
only to the past. An excellent Steering 
Committee was apointed to plan for the 
disposal of the issue, There was never any 
wisdom or good politics, either in the past 
or for the future, in trying to substitute 
coercion for persuasion. I fully believe that 
most good Democrats throughout the Nation 
feel that this misnamed loyalty resolution 
should be completely forgotten and con- 
signed to the oblivion which it deserves, 
For it is elemental that no political party 
can win its battle by coercing a handful of 
delegates from each State. The real effort 
must be to build an appealing platform and 
program and to select as candidates upon 
that platform nominees who will inspire and 
command loyal and enthusiastic support 
throughout the Nation. A party divided 
against itself cannot win. It does not have 
the necessary esprit de corps to fight a win- 
ning battle, nor can it hope to command the 
confidence and support of the independent 
public. 

And so our first task must be to recapture 
unity by- playing down those issues upon 
which we cannot agree and joining in giving 
harmonious support to those many principles 
upon which all good Democrats can find 
common ground. Of course we cannot ex- 
pect complete agreement on every issue. Our 
country is too large and our interests too 
varied for that. Our party has always al- 
lowed for differences of opinion. But we 
can, and I hope that we will, emphasize the 
fundamentals on which we can stand united. 
It seems to me that the eastern sky is already 
glowing with the light of a new day of prom- 
ise for our Democratic Party—a day of unity 
and harmony, of joint effort and of vice 
torious achievement, 
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REPUBLICAN CONFUSION UNPARALLELED 


As to our friendly rivals, the Republicana, 
their party is in such great turmoil and diyi- 
sion that our lessening Democratic differ- 
ences appear, when contrasted with theirs, 
like some small velvety hill of your famous 
Piedmont region set against the massive and 
craggy bulk of Mount Mitchell as it domi- 
nates the western North Carolina sky. 

Shall we look at taxation? There, we see 
the President and his leadership in the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, where 
tax legislation must originate, 
against each other with their full strength 
throughout the more than a year of the Re- 
publican administration. Last year they 
were battling over the question of extending 
for a few months the excess-profits tax. The 
President needed that extension to bring 
about a more nearly balanced budget, but 
the fight with his own leadership continued 
until Democratic votes in the Ways and 
Means Committee and on the floor of both 
Houses upheld the hands of the President. 
When a tax program for the present session 
of Congress was in the making and the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
was invited to come to the White House to 
help work out an acceptable program, he 
gave public notice that he had decided, in- 
stead, to take a long ocean yoyage. In the 
current discussion of what rate of taxes 
against payrolls shall prevail to make the 
social-security structure sound and solvent, 
we find the same strong difference of opinion 
and the same complete disunity. Only last 
week the Speaker of the House strongly en- 
dorsed a program for excise taxes in opposi- 
tion to that offered by the administration. 
Mr. Chairman, you could not imagine your 
own Bob Doughton, long-time chairman of 
Ways and Means, or Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
taking such paralyzing positions against 
their party leadership and the Nation. I 
hardly think that it is necessary to remind 
you that our friends, the Republicans, claim 
to be especially businesslike, sound, and suc- 
cessful in this field of taxation and fiscal 
affairs, Yet, up to this time they have 
shown an amazing capacity to fail to work 
together on any financial program whatever, 

Shall we look at the field of foreign policy? 
There the Secretary of State has met with 
strenuous opposition to various parts of his 
program from Republican Members of the 
Senate, You will recall his difficulty in se- 
curing confirmation of the Ambassador to 
Russia, his difficulty in holding the Republi- 
cans together on any program for foreign 
aid. You will recall the resentment of the 
Secretary of State and the President to the 
efforts of various Republican Senators to 
take over the handling of important inter- 
national shipping problems. Of late, the 
whole Nation has seen the all-out effort 
that the President has made to soften a 
proposed constitutional amendment, spon- 
sored by a Republican Senator, which most 
students of international affairs feel would 
work hayoc to the functioning of our execu- 
tive department in its relations with foreign 
nations, particularly in the negotiation of 
treaties. It has become quite clear that the 
first treaty needed by the Republicans is a 
treaty between the President and his State 
Department on the one hand and numerous 
Republican Senators, on the other. 

When we turn to waterpower development, 
we observe Governor Dewey, of New York, 
leading one strong section of his party in 
the effort to secure for the State of New York 
the important privilege of developing the 
waterpower on the Niagara River, while an- 
other vigorous group of Republicans strives 
to turn over that immense power potential 
for private development. 

Shall we turn to agriculture? There we 
find the Secretary of Agriculture opposed 
most vigorously in committee and on the 
floor of Congress by various members of his 
own party, who seek every occasion to de- 
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clare that they will have none of the admin- 
istration's agricultural program. 

In the field of political patronage, we find 
the Republican Party divided into two 
groups—the Old Guard and the Dewey 
group—hbattling each other for almost every 
worthwhile plum. So far the contest has 
been so keen that many important posts 
have been left vacant. This battle seems to 
be going merrily on, not only at the national 
level, but in many State and local organi- 
vations. Such battles leave lasting scars. 

Shall we look at the field of labor-industry 
legislation? There we find the first Secre- 
tary of Labor in this administration resign- 
ing his post and leaving office with unkind 
words for those with whom he had worked. 
The badly needed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law, including among others the 
highly necessary provision to give to the 
States complete freedom to deal effectively 
with stoppages of public utilities, seem fur- 
ther off than ever after more than a year 
of effort. Unfortunately, the Republicans 
have found themselves unable to effectively 
discharge their responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people in this matter by reason of the 
fact that the Republican membership in the 
Labor Committees is strongly divided. 

Then, there is the vital field of reestablish- 
ing our diminished foreign trade, in which 
the Republicans are badly divided as to tariff 
revision and as to the renewal and strength- 
ening of the reciprocal trade agreement law. 

There are many other fields in which the 
complete lack of unity in the Republican 
Party has manifested itself so clearly that it 
must be apparent to all that the Republican 
Party is not a functioning body, but is hope- 
lessly divided among its various factions and 
cannot furnish the responsible leadership 
that this Nation badly needs and I think 
will demand. I cannot recall, in modern 
political history, any parallel to the dis- 
unity, division, and complete confusion 
which presently paralyzes the Republican 
Party. 

In a somewhat lighter vein, I think that 
a clear confession of lack of effective leader- 
ship in the Republican Party in humani- 
tarian matters was disclosed in the appoint- 
ment of the first Cabinet member to head 
the new and vastly important Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. When 
the Republicans gladly adopted as their own 
the whole Democratic social-security struc- 
ture and put on a new coat of paint by 
creating the new Cabinet Department, they 
were apparently unable to find within the 
length and breadth of their party anyone 
who had an adequate humanitarian grasp 
of governmental social programs; and so 
they turned, naturally, to the Democratic 
South, The President named as the first 
occupant of that important Cabinet post 
the wife of a former Democratic governor, 
herself up to that time a lifelong Democrat, 
the lovely and highly capable Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, of the Lone Star State. Inci- 
dentally, I was impressed by a description 
that I heard some weeks ago of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, It was described as now con- 
sisting of nine mere men with but a single 
hobby. 

Mr. Chairman, to return to the serious, I 
do not think that there is any escape from 
the conclusion that the Inability of the Re- 
publicans to get things done, due to their 
own disunity, is the outstanding fact about 
the present administration. The few im- 
portant measures that have been passed by 
Congress have been possible only through 
sizable Democratic support of the President. 

Of course, the Republicans keenly feel 
their own impotency and fully realize that 
they cannot blame the lack of results on any 
failure of the Democrats to cooperate, Hence, 
for want of sound political arguments and 
despite announced disapproval by the Presi- 
dent, a few of their loudest political voices 
are now desperately branding our party as 
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the party of treason and corruption. These 
false and intemperate charges will come back 
like a boomerang upon those who hurled 
them, for the American people believe in 
fair play and good s; ip. They 
know that gross misconduct is not confined 
to either party and that it is not typi 
of the members or the leaders of either party- 
They know that the vast majority of both 
parties are patriotic and honest Americans, 
who place country above party, and who ars 
insistent that treason and corruption be 
exposed and punished wherever they may be 
found. For instance, no one ever did 2 
better Job in exposing corruption than did 
your own beloved Senator Horx in his able 
service as chairman of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee. 

I hope that we Democrats shall not b® 
tempted into making a lot of counterch 
and pitching the campaigns this fall and in 
1956 on such a dismal level. What the pe?- 
ple want is, I believe, the restoration of unt 
and responsibility in their political parties- 
What we Democrats need to display is S 
harmony and singleness of purpose 45 
make it clear that if returned to power, our 
party will replace the present Republican 
futility and confusion with a responsib! 
and responsive government, under which 
can get things done which are in the interes 
of the Nation. 

We Democrats can recapture the leader- 
ship of Congress next fall. We can reg 
the Presidency in 1956. 4 

Farmers are alarmed. Labor is restless an 
auspicious, Smali-business men are anxious. 
They know that the head of the Small Bus! 
ness Administration, created last July 85 5 
substitute for RFO and to help small busi- 
ness, was appointed only last week. ee 
chants are perplexed. The general public 
uneasy. Our people, In general, have se to 
the utter inability of the Republicans to 
translate their policies and promises in 
effective action. ‘ 4 

If our great Democratic Party, following 
path of reasonable give and take, can z 
up with a solid front and a vigorous pni 
paign, we can win next November, And — 
we follow with an affirmative performa niy 
in the next Congress and with a soun 5 
Democratic platform and ticket in 19 
which shall not attempt to promise all th 110 
to all people, we shall elect a Democra¥™ 
President and again undertake the rerpaeh 
sible task of furnishing a government wn 
will conserve and expand our do in- 
strength and measure up to our heavy 
ternational obligations. al- 

Here Is not only an opportunity but a ch ‘ne 
lenge. The first and most critical step in 
path to victory is to bring our split pad 
back into working unity. ts 

It is my earnest hope that the Democr® g 
of the South and of the Nation will ref gr 
to the challenge and speedily take this ter 
and most necessary step. There is no Sarin 
objective to which you Democrats of N 20 
Carolina, highly respected as you ur- 
throughout the Nation, could dedicate J 
selves than that of furnishing agarose 
leadership to an effort so meaningful to ® g 
Democratic Party and to our Nation 85 
whole. 


Bricker Amendment Substitutes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS TES 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
ask 
io 


Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr, President, I 
unanimous consent to have prin 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
two items: The first is a statement 
issued on February 14, 1954, by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
N with an analysis of various sub- 
= tutes proposed for the Bricker amend- 
tite, The second is an editorial en- 
ed “The Harmless Substitutes,” pub- 
th ed in the February 15, 1954, issue of 
© Washington Post. 
w There being no objection, the matters 


ere ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


Stare or SENATOR Estes KETAUVER, OF 
T TENNESSEE 


Although the Bricker amendment, as such, 
bears to have been beaten, the Senate will 


brie Ou proposals and set down in the 

Sts ead possible form some of the more ser- 
Objections to them. This I have done 

1 attached memorandum. 

4 encouraged that my mail, during the 
lew weeks, has taken a decided turn 
that the general public, having been 

morn the dangers of the Bricker amend- 

the t. are writing thoughful letters urging 
utmost caution in considering any 
pa nament. 

len Utlieve that their reaction to the harm- 

th Substitutes will be similar as soon as 

eee they are both harmful and 


Unt eretore. Tam hopeful that the Senators 

Not be under pressure to pass a harmless 
anbendment which they hope does not amend 

thing. 

tee the-debate develops during the com- 
have ek. all of these objections which I 

Outlined and many more will be forth- 
— from both aides of the aisle. It will 
Stity e apparent that the proposed sub- 
tame, Mmendments are needless, and at the 
am time harmful. At that juncture, I 
10 that a great many Senators will 
Altun attempts to tamper with the Con- 

tion and will join with me and the 
Mon Sponsors of a substitute joint resolu- 
to n "nich does not result in an amendment 
User. € Constitution, but which serves several 
tense Purposes. It would restate as the 
Surroun, the Congress the revered principles 


tion ding the supremacy of the Constitu- 
into above all laws, all treaties, and all other 
the tional agreements. It would reaffirm 


Theater? of the Congress to annul the do- 
ic effects of any undesirable treaty or 
Oura ve agreement, and the power of the 
tional to declare invalid any unconstitu- 
Wou} treaty or executive agreement. It 
the d also provide some useful changes in 
Repr les of the Senate and House of 
Cong natives to insure that no treaties or 
th, “tutional amendments are sneaked 
tiderati the Congress without proper con- 
0 


n, for it would require roll call 
Seng Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama; 
NGS, Democrat, of Missouri; Senator 
Senator a 
Sen Mueray, Democrat, of Montana; 
Ben ot Lenman, Democrat, of New York; 
Summary of objections 


Yi 
Yita a quorum present. 
Seng 8 sponsors of this resolution are: 
toy tor Guerre, Democrat, of Iowa; Sena- 
Anz, Democrat, of Alabama; Senator 
tor "NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts; Sena- 
, Democrat, of West Virginia; 
ator r NreLY, Democrat, West Virginia; Sen- 
Humrnery, Democrat, of Minnesota: 

Stor Morse, Independent, of Oregon. 

GEORGE PROPOSAL 

meriginal version: “An international agree- 
t Other than a treaty shall become effec- 


d be helpful, therefore, if I collected” 
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tive as internal law in the United States only 
by an act of Congress.” 

Objections: 

1, As presently worded it would destroy the 
requirement of a two-thirds consent of the 
Senate to change State laws and constitu- 
tions by an international agreement; such 
things as genocide, human rights, etc., could 
be made internal law in the United States 
through use of an executive agreement im- 
plemented by a simple majority of both 
Houses of Congress. 

2. The only possible justification for the 
proposed amendment is some rather vague 
dicta in a single Supreme Court case, the 
Pink case. The actual holding in the case 
was quite sensible, since it resulted in the 
protection of American (vice Russian) cred- 
itors from losses due to Soviet expropria- 
tions. The dicta has never been imple- 
mented in later decisions; in all probability 
it never will. 

3. There are adequate safeguards against 
abuse of the power to make executive agree- 
ments under our present constitutional sys- 
tem of checks and balances. ‘These are (a) 
power of Congress to annul the domestic 
effect of any treaty or executive agreement 
by subsequent act of Congress, (b) power of 
the courts to invalidate any treaty or exec- 
utive agreement which contravenes the Con- 
stitution, (c) power of impeachment, and (d) 
power of public opinion, including a presi- 
dential election every 4 years. 

4. Who is to determine which of the thou- 
sands of executive agreements concluded 
every year should be sent to Congress for 
implementation? Who can tell which of 
them should be avallable to legitimate Amer- 
ican litigants and hence require implemen- 
tation? Will the President, to be on the safe 
side, be forced to send all executive agree- 
ments to and, if so, what will the 
Congress do with them? 

5. It is not at all clear whether congres- 
sionally authorized agreements will require 
a second implementation before they can 
become effective as Internal law. This ques- 
tion may cause a great deal of needless liti- 
gation not only in the Federal courts but 
also in the courts of all 48 States. 

6. The so-called administration objections 
relate to the impairment of the President's 
constitutional power. In particular, the pro- 

amendment would limit the President 
in his role as Commander in Chief and rec- 
ognizor of foreign governments. This im- 
pairment could be particularly serious in an 
emergency, when for example, the President 
might want to admit Canadian troops but 
would have to await ah act of Congress to 
override the many conflicting State laws. In 
fact, the President would be forced to act 
speedily and unconstitutionally. 

Several provisos have been suggested to 
overcome these objections: 

First proviso: “Provided that nothing in 
this section shall diminish the power of the 
President as Commander in Chief or his 
power to receive Ambassadors and other 
public ministers.” 

This would still encroach upon the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional powers, because enu- 
meration of two powers would imply ex- 
clusion of other powers from the proviso. 
For this reason, the proviso has apparently 
been unacceptable to the administration. 

Also this proviso would perpetrate the de- 
cision in the Pink case, although the de- 
struction of the Pink case (regardless of its 
merits) is the one avowed aim of the sup- 
porters of the George amendment. 

Second proviso (to be added to the first 
proviso) : Nothing in this enumeration shall 
be construed as in any way limiting any 
other power of the President under this Con- 
stitution.” 

This would make an absurdity of the whole 
Proposed amendment. It might result In an 
overall expansion rather than contraction 
of executive powers. 

(It should be noted that neither of these 
provisos obviates the first five objections 
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listed above, including the States rights 
objection.) 

(A new sec. 3 of the latest Bricker ver- 
sion contains the George amendment, but 
adds to it the cumbersome provision that 
all treaties shall be non-self-executing un- 
less two-thirds: of the Senate affirmatively 
provides otherwise.) 

KNOWLAND-FERGUSON PROPOSALS 
Summary of objections 

I. Conflicting amendment: The perfected 
text would read: “A provision of a treaty or 
other international agreement which con- 
flicts with this Constitution shall not be of 
any force or effect.” 

Objections: 

1, It is unnecessary since, by admission of 
its sponsors, it is declaratory of existing law. 
The Constitution should not be cluttered up 
with such declarations. This would be an 
anomalous “llth Commandment.” 

2. The only fear which will be assuaged 
will be that which has been whipped up by 
the Brickerites themselves. 

3. Our present safeguards against uncon- 
stitutional treaties are adequate. We have 
the President, two-thirds of the Senate, the 
courts, and public opinion. 

4. The Supreme Court may well try to find 
some amendment in an amendment which is 
not intended to amend anything. 

5. The amendment will undo 165 years of 
jurisprudence and will reeult in a mountain 
of perfectly needless litigation. 

6. There are ambiguities in the text. For 
example, is the treaty supposed to be of no 
force or effect internally or internationally? 

II. Yeas-and-nays amendment: When the 
Senate consents to the ratification of a treaty 
the vote shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against shall be entered on the Jour- 
nal of the Senate,” 

Objections: 

1, The purpose could be achieved by a 
simple change in the rules of the Senate. 

2. The Constitution should not be clut- 
tered up with trivia. 

3. It is absurd to ask the 48 State legisla- 
tures to pass upon the rules of the United 
States Senate. 

4. In fact, the proposed rule 1s currently 
in effect in the Senate through action of ths 
majority leader. 

III. Amendment to article VI of the Con- 
stitution: At present article VI reads: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

The following clause would be added: 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this clause, no treaty made after the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution shall be the 
supreme law of the land unless made in 
pursuance of this Constitution.” 

Objections: 

1. This amendment is unnecessary. The 
only reason for the variance in language in 
the Constitution as it was originally drafted 
is perfectly clear; there were some valuable 
treaties concluded before the Constitution 
was drafted, and the Founding Fathers did 
not want them invalidated; hence, the lan- 
guage “under the authority of the United 
States.“ There is no other significance to the 
difference in language. 

2. Any possible hypothetical problem, if 
one exists at all, should be taken care of by 
the conflicting amendment, although this in 
itself is unnecessary. Certainly there is no 
reason to have two unnecesssary amend- 
ments for the same nonexistent problem. 

3. As Senator THYE pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate, the phrase “in pursuance 
of” is meaningless in relation to treaties. 
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According to Webster, the phrase means 
“carrying out or into effect,” Although laws 
are always made to carry out or into effect 
the provisions of the Constitution, it is not 
belleved that most treaties serve this specific 
purpose. The treaty power is a separate con- 
stitutional power and, unlike the legislative 
power, is not necessarily designed to effectu- 
ate all of the other provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Yet at the same time a valid 
treaty cannot be made under our present 
Constitution which will contravene the other 
provisions of the Constitution. 

4. According to one of its s rs, Sen- 
ator Ferouson, one objective of this amend- 
ment would be to prevent transfer of any 
legislative, executive, or Judicial power to 
any international organization. This vague 
objective is in essence section 2 of the orig- 
inal Bricker version of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1. This section was so objectionable 
that even the Judiciary Committee rejected 
it. It is not known how much of the nefari- 
ous “which” clause might be read back in 
via this amendment to article VI, 

5. According to Senator Frrovson, the 
amendment will be retroactive to 1789, re- 
quiring an examination of all treaties con- 
cluded since that date to see if they were 
made ‘in pursuance of” the Constitution, 
whatever that might mean. Will an argu- 
ment be made that adherence to the U. N. 
Charter was unconstitutional either as not 
being “in pursuance of,” or as granting some 
quasi-executive or quasi-judicial power to 
the United Nations or the International 
Court of Justice? 


[From the Washington Post of February 15, 
1954} 
THE HARMLESS SUBSTITUTES 


As debate is resumed on the Bricker 
amendment today, it is clearly apparent that 
no satisfactory curb on the treatymaking 
power has been devised, The hope that some 
constitutional amendment could be worked 
out to quiet the fears that Senator Bricker 
and his supporters have aroused, without en- 
veloping the treaty power in new confusion or 
disturbing the balance of power between the 
President and Congress, has proved to be an 
illusion. To be sure, the various substitutes 
offered have served the purpose of routing 
the original Bricker amendment, and that is 
no mean achievement, But every one of 
them leads onto spongy ground. We agree 
with Senator Keravuver in saying that the so- 
called harmless substitutes should go the 
way of Mr, Barcxer’s original nostrum. 

There is, of course, one useful change the 
Senate could make. Several persons have 
written to remind us that in 1952 3 treaties 
slipped through the Senate with only 2 Sena- 
tors present and only 1 of those voting. Even 
though the treaties in question were noncon- 
troversial and had the approval of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the effect was to 
make a farce of senatorial advice and consent, 
Certainly no treaty should be approved with- 
out a rolicall to establish that a majority of 
the Senate is present. 

This reform can be brought about, how- 
ever, without a constitutional amendment. 
All that is needed is a change in the Senate 
rules. Indeed, majority leader KNOWLAND 
has already indicated that he will demand 
a rolicall vote on treaties coming before the 
Senate while he remains in his present po- 
sition, We think this policy should be writ- 
ten positively into the Senate rules, but it is 
not necessary to put such detalls into the 
Constitution, 

Another suggested change in the Senate 
rules would require that body to label each 
treaty approved as self-executing or non- 
self-executing. But the Senate already has 
power to do this. We can see no reason to 
give that power special emphasis in a rule. 
Usually there is good reason why a treaty 
should become law upon approval by the 
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Senate or should be implemented by an act 
of the entire „and the method to 
be followed should be made evident by the 
text itself. So long as the Senate can re- 
quire supplemental legislation, there seems 
to be no point in inviting it to complicate 
the treatymaking process. 

If the Senator wishes to do more than re- 
quire a rolicall on treaties, it can, as Senator 
Keravuver and 11 of his colleagues have sug- 
gested, pass a joint resolution that would re- 
state, as the sense of the Congress, the 
superiority of the Constitution over all laws, 
treaties and executive agreements, The reso- 
lution offered by this group would also re- 
affirm the power of the courts to upset 
treaties in conflict with the Constitution and 
the power of Congress to nullify the domestic 
effects of any offensive treaty or executive 
agreement, 

This resolution affords Senators an oppor- 
tunity to go on record against the imaginary 
perils that Senator Bricker has conjured up, 
without cluttering the Constitution with ex- 
cess verbiage. In our view, the Senate should 
turn at once to this modest task, leaving the 
harmless substitutes in the same pile of 
relics to which the original Bricker amend- 
ment has been consigned, 


The GOP Record and Abraham Lincoln 
The Deomocratic Party’s Responsi- 
bility in 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
remarks which I made in New York City 
on Saturday night, February 13, at a 
dinner of the New York State Democrat- 
ic Committee. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GOP RECORD AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 

2 Democratic Party's RESPONSIBILITY IN 


(Remarks of Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN at 
the New York State Democratic Commit- 
tee dinner, February 13, 1954, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York City) 


It is good to be here tonight with so many 
old friends with whom I have had the satis- 
faction of working through the years to up- 
hold the banners of the Democratic Party. 

We have reason to be of good heart to- 
night. The enthusiasm and high spirits of 
Democrats throughout the Nation are thrill- 
ing and understandable, 

It is only 1 year after our defeat, and al- 
ready we sense victory. : 

Only a year after the Republicans have 
taken office, with the largest majority for 
the Presidency in history, they are devot- 
ing their energies not to a concerted attack 
on the problems of the country, but to hys- 
terical attacks on the Democratic Party. 
That is a good sign for us, @ sign that they 
sense and fear defeat. 

It ts well that we Democrats should meet 
this year, here in New York, on the day after 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. It is fitting 
that we should observe that birthday, the 
birthday of one of the greatest Americans of 
all times, 


February 15 


I have always considered it presumptuov* 
and even fraudulent for the Republican 
ty to claim Abraham Lincoln as its pa 
saint. The Lincoln heritage is, of course, the 
heritage of the whole Nation, but it certaln- 
ly is not that of the modern-day Republican 
Party. How tragically far has the Repu? 
lican Party of today retreated from his be- 
liefs, how greatly have some of ita leaders 
betrayed his faith. ` 

Today we Democrats can well assert th® 
we and not they are maintaining the fal 
of Abraham Lincoln—the belief in the 5 
cise of the power of the National Govern 
ment in behalf of the common man. 

In actual fact the philosophy of Abrahar 
Lincoln is an integral part of that great 10 
dition of liberal and progressive thought 
America most clearly identified with Tho 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow W 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, ter 

Abraham Lincoln was, above all, a flsh 
for human liberty. He was a defender 
the dignity of labor, and of the supremacy 
of human rights over property rights. 5 
was a bellever in the responsibility of 80%] 
ernment for the welfare of the individit 
citizen, He was one of history's gres 
leaders in the age-old conflict to establis® 
the equality of the rights of all men, 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

What is this but the doctrine of the Demi. 
cratic Party today? What is this but a d, 
nition of the New Deal and the Fair Deal? 4 

It is an interesting but little-remem sid? 
fact of history that Abraham Lincoln, the 
from his historic role as the saviour of ©, 
Union and as the Great Emancipator, prst 
also the chief advocate of some of the the 
social-welfare measures to be enacted bY 
Congress of the United States. Ag“ 

He established the first Department of 2 
riculture in the Federal Government 
termed it the people's department. ns. 

‘He was a defender of the rights of alle 
and urged measures to encourage 
tion from Europe. t- 

He proposed and fought through to ree 
ment the first measure for Federal ald dor 
education, the Morrill Land Grant Act. A 
the benefit of State colleges and univers! 
tles. en 

He proposed and fought through to dhe 
actment the first homestead act, 
wider distribution of land among the 
a measure he described as one to è 
democracy in America. tor 

He asserted the thesis—revolutions'y p- 
his time—that labor had a priority over and 
ital, that capital was based on labor snt 
hence was inferior to it in its moral Tig 
Freedom, sald Abraham Lincoin, meant 
dom from exploitation by private in - 
as well as freedom from tyranny by gores”? 
ment. ` n- 
And in his day, Abraham Lincoln's pack 
ciples and proposals did not escape anege, 
from the spokesmen for special pri” es of 
from the extremists, and from the enem” ipe 
freedom, equality and democracy: OP rom 
contrary, Lincoln was bitterly assailed ft. he 
all sides, from the extreme left and from and 
extreme right, from within his party 
from outside it. noug® 

The party called Republican, Alt 
new-born, was already bitterly divid 
Lincoln's time. In this, there has bee 
change to date. 

The majority of the Republic ons 
of Congress opposed him on many one ge 
On the most crucial issues of the bap pis 
was constantly obstructed by member self 
own party. History certainly repeats the 

At the outset of the struggle agains ort 
South, Lincoln’s most influential SUb no- 
came from his erstwhile opponent, * ninots, 
crat, Senator Stephen A, Douglas Of -> rt of 
Abraham Lincoln welcomed the SUPP! ats 
Stephen Douglas and of other Dem prise 
who favored a liberal policy and libe 
ciples, 


n n 


1954 


an this, there seems to be no parallel with 
to Present day. Abraham Lincoln refused 
the rige essential principles to maintain 
Rot Unity of the Republican Party. He did 

Undertake to reconcile the trreconcil- 


unten He strove, above all, for national 
ain sa” well as for-liberty and equality for 
n 


udat a falling down there is when the at- 
Wi and actions of the present adminis- 
leaden} and of the modern-day Republican 

ership, are compared with those of 
the Lincoln. When we stop to examine 
thi Attitude of today’s Republican leader- 
unt. toward national unity versus party 

ty, toward labor, toward agriculture, to- 
brass migration, toward social welfare pro- 
an pe toward the common man, and, above 
oe rard iħdividual Integrity, dignity and 
op yi when we stop to examine the phil- 
Sue of the Republican leadership in these 

lal matters, it is a little dificult to un- 
ki And the Republican Party's claim to 
trary P with Abraham Lincoln. To the con- 
Gan: the party leadership has wholly repu- 
u teu the great leader Abraham Lincoln. 
—.— is a claim to be made to the phil- 

hy of Abraham Lincoln, we Democrats 
the the ones who have that claim. We are 

Party of the people; of labor, of the farm- 


te OT the small businessman; of the cause of 


g 
MEDd speaking about integrity, dignity, and 


foln 2 compare the words of Abraham Lin- 
Whig den he said, “Persisting in a charge 
talig One does not know to be true is simply 
With dus slander’"—compare those words 
the baseless and untruthful claim by 
the Okesmen of the Republican administration 
Mom 2200 subversives have been dismissed 
Proy the Government service, a claim now 
ed to be a bare-faced fraud. 
Whe Pare the words of Abraham Lincoln 
the N he said, “I do not propose to question 
An, Patriotism or to assail the motives of 
— or class of men"—compare those 
Roun, with the recent unprincipled pro- 
cements charging the Democratic Party 
1 responsibility for treason by that newly 
gumed team of smear-and-run consisting of 
— Mccanrnx and Thomas E. Dewey. 
Charge deliberate distortions and unbased 
Ga. en by responsible leaders of the present- 
7000 Republican Party, including the Hart- 
wi Speech of the Governor of this State, 
live long in infamy. 
Men Puny and pigmy-like such state- 
Word. seem when contrasted with the noble 
11 and lofty ideals of Abraham Lincoln. 
Utieg ould be better if, on the occasion of 
Youl Ins birthday, the Republican Party 
Max d acknowledge and adopt as its guiding 
im Lincoln's words: “he who makes an 
ort ton without knowing whether it is true 
alse is guilty of falsehood, and the ac- 
ental truth of the assertion does not jus- 
Or excuse him.” 
Say tunately, the Republican Party lead- 
Cast P has not found time to recall or oc- 
due to practice the rules of public con- 
More laid down by Abraham Lincoln, any 


aS 


wn t is we of the Democratic Party who must 
* 


ld these precepts If they are to be up- 
Dubii And if we are to gain and retain the 
omen” trust and confidence, in or out of 
Dri, we must uphold and cherish these 

miles. We must practice them. 
the day in this year of critical challenge, 
beg People are aware, as never before, of the 
daes abilities which accompany public 
betor They know now, if they did not know 
ang that peace and prosperity, justice, 
tüfe liberty, freedom, and security can be 
menj arded and promoted by good govern- 
by t, but that they can also be lost through 
government, 
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It is obvious now that these vital responsi- 
bilities are far too sensitive and serious to 
be left in the charge of selffish, unscrupulous, 
or incompetent men. 

Yet this is the combination that we have 
today. 

I do not thus indict the entire Republican 
Party, nor all of its representatives in Con- 
gress, nor all of the officials who make up the 
administration. 

There are unselfish men, there are honest 
men, there are competent men within the 
Republican Party and its leadership. But 
they only trall along in the so-called oru- 
sade. The voices that are raised, the voices 
that are heard, the authors and architects of 
policy are of a different stripe. 

And it is for us of the Democratic Party, 
to make sure that we, in our leadership, pre- 
sent a truly striking contrast. 

Political defeat brings its compensations, 
if we can realize them in terms of lessons 
learned. 

We, in New York, should have learned-—I 
hope we have learned—that we cannot elect 
candidates who do not inspire the confidence 
of the people, however much these candi- 
dates may have the confidence of the party 
leadership. 

We should have learned that our candi- 
Gates must symbolize the basic principles of 
our party—the liberal forward-looking 
principles—if they are to attract the votes 
of the people who favor those principles. 

The people can detect insincerity. The 
people think. The peopie know. Those who 
believe that the people can be deceived by 
tricks and gimmicks, by slick public rela- 
tions and propaganda, will, in the end, to 
their cost, realize their mistake. We should 
have learned by now. I hope we have learned 
by now. 

This is a time which calls for the best that 
fs in us, The developments of the past 13 
months have filled many of our people and 
the entire free world with a deep disquiet. 

We are experiencing, in our economy, what 
the leaders of our Government fancifully 
call a rolling adjustment. I trust and pray 
that it will stop rolling downward soon, and 
start rolling upward again. I am ready as a 
Member of the Senate to support every proper 
measure to stimulate our economy, to roll 
back recession, to increase buying power, and 
to diminish unemployment. 

I will, however, not be swayed from point- 
ing out the danger spots in our economy 
by frantic accusations that we are talking 
the country into a depression. We are not 
in a depression. I do not believe we are 
going to have a depression. But obviously 
there are many danger signals which we 
dare not disregard. It is better to be called 
a prophet of doom than an ostrich. 

The status of our economy is one of the 
chief concerns of all our people. Another 
principal concern is peace and security. An- 
other is the state of our civil liberties. 

On these fronts, and on many more, we 
need inspired, honest, and bold Government 
leadership. 

Instead of spending the time of Congress 
in debating completely unnecessary and in- 
credibly dangerous amcndments to our time- 
tested Constitution, allegedly to protect our 
country against. imaginary hobgoblins in 
the United Nations, we should be moving to 
repair and shore up the seams and stresses 
showing in our economy. 

We should be amending the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

We should be granting statehood to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

We should revise our tax structure for the 
benefit of the whole Nation, but particu- 
larly for the benefit of the man of moderate 
or small income. 

We should be providing a real and not a 
simulated housing program, 
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We should be expanding and improying 
our social-security system. 

We should stop giving away our great na- 
tional resources, 

We should be drastically revising our im- 
migration and citizenship laws. 

We should be enacting a sound and sensi- 
ble civil-rights program. 

We should be doing all this and much, 
much more. 

I hope that we will soon do all this, but 
I do not expect that it will be done in any 
substantial way until after Noyember, when 
we will have, I trust and believe, a Demo- 
cratic Congress in Washington, 

I believe that the people are going to the 
polls next November to confess that they 
made a mistake in 1952 and to rectify that 
mistake by electing qualified Democrats to 
public office. 

I believe that there will be a clean sweep 
both in Washington and in Albany. But, my 
friends, let us not count our yotes until 
they are cast. We dare not take for granted 
that which appears likely but is by no means 
inevitable. 

The tide of victory which began in the 
special congressional election in Wisconsin 
late last summer, and which reached its full 
with the election of our fine mayor, Bob 
Wagner—that tide can reverse itself. 

Let us take sober counsel among ourselves. 
Let us remember that it is not we, here, in 
this room, who will elect the candidates of 
the Democratic Party, but rather the peo- 
ple—the great mass of the people who, al- 
though they may prefer to vote Democratic, 
will, in any event, vote for the party which 
presents the best qualified candidates, run- 
ning on the best platform, and give assur- 
ance based on past experience of the best 
performance in public office. 

My friends, although I am a Democrat in 
matters of politics, I am first of all con- 
cerned for the welfare of our country. 

I believe that the Democratic Party must 
justify itself by providing intelligent and re- 
sponsible leadership in the days, months, and 
years ahead. 

We cannot serve the best interests of our 
country trying to outdo the demagogues in 
demagoguery. 

We cannot serve the best interests of our 
country by practicing the easy ways of po- 
litical expediency. 

We cannot pay lip service to liberty while 
pretending not to notice transgressions upon 
individual rights and liberties. 

We must take a courageous stand on the 
issues, fight on the issues, and submit our 
case to the people on the issues. 

For 20 years the Democratic Party has been 
dedicated to the concept of an expanding and 
dynamic society, directed toward the welfare 
of the Individual citizen, concerned with the 
well-being of farmers, workers, and business- 
men, and consecrated to the cause of liberty, 
justice, and equality for all. 

That concept is our prescription for vie- 
tory. It is our charter of leadership for the 
tasks ahead. 

Those tasks are neither easy nor simple. 
We should not pretend that they are. We 
must ask for the responsibility of public of- 
fice with true humility and unassailable 
honesty. 

We must scek not only political victory for 
our party, but also victory for the causes in 
which we believe. 

For we do believe in those causes with all 
our hearts, and we must fight for them come 
what may. 

Let us remember the words of the historic 
man whose birthday was yesterday, who said 
in 1861: “The struggle of today is not alto- 
gether for today: it is for a vast future also,” 

My friends, the future is our responsibility. 
Let us beseech the guidance of the Divine, to 
lead us to it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to me by the general manager 
of Cass-Clay Cooperative Creamery on 
January 9, and an enclosure, which is a 
copy of a telegram sent by the general 
manager of Cass-Clay Cooperative 
Creamery to the President of the United 
States on January 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the copy of the telegram were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cass-CLAY COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Moorhead, Minn., January 9, 1954. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 

«United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Our farmers in this area 
are gravely concerned about the President's 
Message advocating flexible support prices 
and we are enclosing herewith a copy of a 
telegram we sent him. 

Flexible support prices will mean that 
supports will be lowered to 75 percent of 
parity which is ridiculous. The argument 
that supports should be low when we have 
surpluses and high when we have shortages 
is not basically sound for the reason that 
when we have surpluses, farmers are dis- 
tressed and need the supports. When we 
have shortages, prices become automatically 
high due to demand and therefore, supports 
become ineffective under such circum- 
stances, s 

Seventy-five percent of parity would mean 
11.08 cents less on butter, or butter supports 
would be only 5542 cents, and on milk 
powder, the price support of 16 cents would 
be reduced to 13.34 cents, It seems to us 
that 90 percent parity must prevall and even 
that is a sacrifice by the dairy farmer. 

It is apparent that the propaganda. that 
has been coming out of the Department of 
Agriculture and even some of the Secretary's 
speeches has been made with a deliberate 
attempt to rally consumer support for flex- 
ible supports. 

Just the other day, an article appeared in 
the paper with reference to the total expense 
of carrying on farm programs, going back 
to the expenditures of the old Farm Board 
under the Hoover administration in order 
that the amount might look staggering. 
But on the other hand, not a word was men- 
tioned as to the subsidies for industry dur- 
ing the same period. It would be interest- 
ing to compare such figures in order that 
the taxpayers might be informed as to just 
where the big subsidies go. 

Thanking you for your support of a sound 
and constructive farm program, we are 

Yours respectfully, 
Cass-CLAY COOPERATIVE CREAMERTY, 
CHas. OmMonrt, General Manager. 


MoorHeap, MINN., January 8, 1954. 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are disturbed by your state of the 
Union message referring to flexible supports 
for agricultural products. Should parity 
drop to 75 percent, it would reduce dairy 
farmers’ income 16.66 percent under the 
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present 90-percent parity. This represents 
a reduction in payment of more than a 
half million dollars to our creamery pat- 
rons. They cannot stand this drop which 
not only would bankrupt them but it would 
affect all business likewise. It is impor- 
tant that the 90-percent parity remain in 
effect and that the Secretary of Agriculture 
immediately announce support prices in 
order to keep markets stable. Unless deal- 
ers in dairy products have some assurance 
they will cut Inventories between now and 
April 1 and sell them to the Government. 
Had the Secretary of Agriculture announced 
support prices earlier a year ago, the Gov- 
ernment would not have been the recipient 
of dairy surpluses, Washington propaganda 
that dairy products are being priced out of 
the market has been deceiving and mislead- 
ing to consumers. Dairy products are not 
high in comparison with other food staples 
or with consumers’ earning power which is 
the highest in our history. There is no 
reason why farmers should be discriminated 
against. Therefore it is urgent that we get 
immediate action by Congress on this 
matter. 
CHARLES OMMODT, 
General Manager, Cass-Clay Coop- 
erative Creamery. 


The Bricker Amendment and the Pink Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting letter entitled, “The Bricker 
Amendment and the Pink Case,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Louis H. Pink to the New 
York Times on February 5, 1954. Mr. 
Louis H. Pink was superintendent of 
insurance of the State of New York at 
the time the much-discussed Pink case 
came before the courts. I think the 
Members of the Senate will be very much 
interested in reading the communica- 
tion. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT AND THE PINK CASE 


FPearvary 5, 1954. 

To the Evrror or tHe New York Times: 

Those in favor of the Bricker amendment 
have picked out several examples from the 
past to show that an amendment of the 
Constitution is in order. I shall confine my- 
self to one of these with which I am person- 
ally familiar. 

It has been claimed by Senator BRICKER 
and other supporters that the case of the 
United States of America against Louis H. 
Pink, superintendent of insurance of the 
State of New York, which arose out of the 
liquidation of the Russian insurance compa- 
nies shows that an amendment to the Consti- 
tution is necessary. Senator Bricker stated 
on television a few nights ago that as a result 
of the Litvinoff assignment, the basis for the 
litigation, the United States Supreme Court 
ousted the State of New York from jurisdic- 
tion and deprived citizens of the United 
States of their rights and of their property. 
It ts true that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a certiorari action insti- 
tuted by the United States against the su- 
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perintendent of insurance of the state of 
New York, ousted the State from juried! 4 
tion. But it is not true that any U ie 
States citizens lost their rights or 
roperty. 
PrOnited States creditors of the First pur 
sian Insurance Co., the subject of the — 
tion, had been fully paid by the supe New 
tendent of Insurance of the State of tore 
York as liquidator of the company bey. 
the United States made any dema tion 
the assets of the company, and the litig® y 
in the Supreme Court did not in any tes 
involve the rights or claims of United Bt ed 
citizens, No one disputed the right of Un oe: 
States citizens to be paid by the uud that 
The Court made it clear in its decision 
this issue was not Involved. per 
The Litvinov assignment, dated Novem 
16, 1933, was in letter form and transf rims 
to the United States Government cites 
which the Soviet had in the United 810 
against our nationals. The Soviets t to 
agreed to relinquish claims in respect ne 
various judgments and litigation oa eas? 
American courts. In accepting this re the 
and assignment, the Government Of +02 
United States assumed no obligations ths 
ward the Soviet Union except to notify anf 
Soviet “government in each case thë 
amount received by the Government is 
United States from the release and a85 ° pe 
ment to it of the amounts admitted ited 
due.“ There was no obligation on the Un 
States to prosecute any particular clai 
any particular way and it is doubtful 
proceedings in the New York courts «os 
even thought of when the assignment Yor 
made. Claims were not being collected, of 
the Soviet Union but for the benef 
United States creditors of the Soviet- auce 
purpose of the assignment was to !D° Jet 
the United States to recognize the 80 
ited 
Un of 


government. 
A year after the assignment, the è 
States demanded of the auperintendent pe 
insurance of the State of New York arate 
turn over to it more than a million aot uted 
in 
after payment of United States creditors 10 
full. The insurance department refu 0 
turn over these assets because it was cig? 
process of adjudicating claims of f° ny 
creditors and of stockholders of the COMP ng 
under the laws of the State and purgrate. 
to the directions of the courts of the State 
I have always strongly believed that a fer- 
is obligated in good faith to recognize cho 
eign creditors after our own citizens, 7 
had a preference, had been paid, an. 
the United States Government had n = 
or moral right to interfere in this dis 
tion because of the blanket asslgnmen 
of Russian claims in this country. out 
So litigious were the matters Arising nee 
of the Russian companies that an ins 
department attorney, John M. Down Scaly 
assigned to this work and gave pr^ is 
all of his time to it for 14 years, UPO! me 
untimely death, due perhaps in ore is 
of these worries, Alfred C. Bennett, W ou 


still chief attorney in the liquidation cto 
of the New York State insurance igation 
ment, took over and pushed the lt 15 and 


through to the highest court with 
dispatch. a Nen 
The United States brought sult in tPA sets- 
York State courts to secure these ourt · 
The court of appeals, the highest State and in 
decided against the United See ene 
favor of the superintendent of certiorart 
Then the United States brought a of the 
proceeding in the Supreme ded the 
United States which ultimately decide h » 
issue in favor of the United States ge- 
divided court, 4 to 2, Justice Dougie ned 
livered the prevailing opinion and waxturte®: 
by Justices Black, Byrnes, and Chief 
the latter writing a separate opinion: sented 
Justice Stone and Justice Roberts dis 
in a strong opinion written by the 
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Burtice. In the dissenting opinion Justice 
kin a stated: “By transferring claims of every 
Unites Sete American nationals, to the 
States and leaving to it their collec- 
toni Parties necessarily remitted to the 
the of this country the determination of 
und amounts: due upon this Government's 
as aen king to report the amounts collected 
daime anne to a final settlement of the 
two and counterclaims’ asserted by the 
Cease ee nments. They thus ended the ne- 
ity of of diplomatic discussion of the valid- 
the claims, and so removed a probable 
ating of friction between the two countries. 
or I can find no hint that the rules 
oon American courts were not to 
‘orded by the law customarily 
rPplied in those courts. But if it was the 
of either government to override 
be Wand policy of the States and to pre- 
& diferent rule of decision from that 
— to recognized by any court, it would 
to have have been both natural and needful 
taking expressed it in some form of under- 
only ep indicating such an intention. The 
and ie entlon to be found in the assignment 
that of acknowledgment by the President is 
to the United States, already mentioned, 
hard} the amounts collected. This can 
down’, be said to be an undertaking to strike 
Neate defenses to the assigned claims. 
es. to say nothing of executive agree- 
transr, and assignments which are mere 
Strued = Of rights, have hitherto been con- 
Unless 8 to override State law or policy 
1 is reasonably evident from their 
Pane that such was the intention.” 
implicats conscious of the unfortunate 
of the ns in the opinion of the majority 
culty Pre ha and yet it is plain that the dim- 
@ not arise because of any defect in 
Delonge or from our treatymaking 
z was no obligation of the 
Si ova States under the Litrinoy assignment 
zens or e the rights of the States or citi- 
a. orderly liquidation of an insur- 
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I y- 

Were rine nere that the courts of New York 

the g and that the minority decision of 

Want oo eme was the correct one. I 

United Sue to emphasize that the rights of 

this 14 tates creditors were not affected by 
tigation and 


Lot di that the assignment did 
5 the or control the means to be used 
United States in collecting these 


5. The Soviet right was to be informed, 
Utvingy an 2 situation which followed the 
a 


not due ignment, so far as I can see, is 
treaty 2 to the Constitution or with any 
bilt Bħts or obligations. The responsi- 


od Aren entirely upon the arbitrary meth- 
tn collec by the United States Government 
With tn ting the assets assigned to it and 


Court © Majority decision of the Supreme 
Ir * upholding it, 

time 2 to amend the Constitution every- 
Which erè is a Supreme Court decision with 


busy We do not agree, we may be kept pretty 


Lovis H. PINK. 


Super intendent oj Insurance, 
5-43. 
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—————— — 


Average Pobjician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


Ix OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr Monday, February 15, 1954 
Unanim CORE: Mr. President, I ask 
the j een consent to have printed in 
ing arti ndix of the Recorp a penetrat- 
Cle, written by one of the most 
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incisive and experienced political ob- 
servers in the Nation. The article re- 
veals what I consider to be the truth with 
respect to public servants. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AvERAGE POLITICIAN—DISHONEST Ones GET 
THE PUBLICITY BUT Ane A MINORITY 
(By Fred Travis) 

Nasuvrg, February 13.—In this election 
year, before the tumult, the shouting and the 
mudslinging reach the stage of campaign 
formality, the voter might pause for a look 
at the average politician. 

Chances are that the average voter will 
say, if asked, that all politicians are crooked 
and none of them should be trusted within 
100 yards of the smokehouse, much less the 
public treasury. But the evidence at hand 
in this center of political activity indicates 
the average politician is, in most cases, a 
man neither little better nor worse than the 
voters who, either directly or indirectly, put 
him where he is. 

That there have been dishonest politicians 
in the past is established, and that there will 
be dishonest ones in the future is a cer- 
tainty. But they are rare. The average 
politician works hard at his job and his ma- 
terial rewards are, in most cases, small. 

A politician may look dishonest because 
his life is one of constant compromise be- 
tween what is best and what the people 
want, what is right and what the voters will 
accept. If he isn't elected, he is nothing 
and can do nothing. When he is in, he must 
please those who put him In and those who 
will by their votes decide his future. It 
isn't always a rewarding or a pleasant way to 
earn a living. 

WHY POLITICS? 

Why, then, do men enter politics? Some 
enter it as a career, with a star in their eye 
and hope of becoming President, governor, 
senator, or a high-ranking judge. Since 
these positions are few, the average politician 
usually has to settle for less, 

Others drift into politics, Having by some 
good fortune received an appointment to one 
job or election to a minor office for which 
there was little or no contest, they drift along 
from year to year, linked to a political faction 
and taking whatever fayors fortune may 
bestow. 

Overlooking the exceptions which occa- 
sionally occur, the men who get the best jobs 
work the hardest for them. A campaign 
for Congress or governor cannot be started 
overnight from the obscurity of a village 
store. A long build-up is required before 
achieving enough public attention to be re- 
garded as a serious contender, Then comes 
a long and arduous campaign. 

It doesn't begin in late May and end in 
August after a dozen campaign speeches a 
day, thousands of miles of travel over sun- 
scorched highways, and consumption of sey- 
eral tons of indigestible barbecue. It begins 
a year or two in advance with speeches to 
any group willing to listen. It requires 
carefully cultivated friendships, careful plan- 
ning in the selection of campaign managers 
and associates, in the raising of campaign 
funds and proper timing of qualifying peti- 
tions. A single mistake, or selection of an 
associate who turns up to be highly undesir- 
able,.can in a twinkling wreck the most care- 
Tul preparations. 

AVERAGE OFFICIAL 


The average public official encounters ap- 
proximately the same temptations that greet 
other citizens, He also runs into about the 
same opportunities to make money. If he 
has a little cash and invests wisely, he may 
end up & wealthy man without ever having 
falien victim to any of the temptations of 
graft. But if he lives on his earnings from 
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political office and keeps himself honest, he 
will die about like other wage earners—with 
an automobile, a mortgaged house, a few 
thousand in insurance. 

The successful politician whose shrewd in- 
vestments bring him wealth probably could 
have made several times as much had he 
stuck to private business. The unsuccessful 
political figure might have been an equal 
failure at whatever he tried. 

Men find in politics a certain fascination 
it is virtually impossible for those on the 
outside to understand. When he is in office 
and riding the tides of success, “friends” 
flock around. Doors open before him and 
the best room in the hotel and the best table 
in the restaurant are waiting. There comes 
a feeling of power which many men find 
difficult if not impossible to resist. 

Government is a kind of profession, like 
medicine or engineering or the law, and the 
politician is the practitioner. He best un- 
derstands the activities and language of 
other politicians and he likes to associate 
with them. He is no more an average man 
than any other specialist of a profession. 
And the degree of honesty, integrity, and 
devotion to duty is likely to be close to that 
of other citizens. 

To make a sweeping Indictment that all 
politicians are crooks carries no more justice 
than to say the same thing about all labor 
leaders or all businessmen. Good and bad 
can be found In all classes. In an election 
year it is up to the voter to choose the bad 
and the good among the politicians. 

The only unique thing about politics is 
that every voter thinks he could run the 
Government better than it is being run. It's 
the national pastime, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the pending de- 
bate on the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a brief analysis by.an old friend of mine, 
Prof. Philip Marshall Brown, formerly 
of Princeton University, which was pub- 
lished in the Charleston News and Cour- 
ier on January 31, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bricker AMENDMENT STRIKES aT VERY 

CENTER OF SECURITY 
(By Philip M. Brown, former diplomat, form- 
er professor of international law at Prince- 
ton University) 

The Bricker constitutional amendment to 
which President Eisenhower is unalterably 
opposed raises two major issues that de- 
mand careful consideration and debate. 

The first issue concerns tħe anomalous 
situation created by the provision of the 
Constitution that treaties as part of the su- 
preme law of the land may occasionally 
supersede local State laws. 

It is true that some treaties that provide 
for mutual rights of residence and owner- 
ship of property by aliens, as in the case of 
Turkey more than a hundred years ago, 
have contravened State laws on the subjcct. 

The treaty with Canada for the protection 
of migratory birds was made necessary by 
the impossibility of obtaining the consent 
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and the cooperation of each of the 48 States. 

The second major issue concerns the pow- 
er of the President to negotiate treaties and 
agreements, as well as to take effective action 
for the safeguarding of national interests in 
times of extreme emergency. This is a vast 
power subject to control only by the United 
States Senate, which, by the Constitution, 
has a restricted share in the conduct of for- 
eign relations. z 

The Bricker amendment undoubtedly was 
prompted largely by strong criticism of the 
action of President Roosevelt during the 
second World War in negotiating the so- 
called lend-lease agreements to help those 
nations which were resisting Hitler. The 
United States thereby gave them ships and 
needed supplies, receiving In return strategic 
air bases or our use over long periods of 
time. 

President Roosevelt likewise at the ill- 
fated conference at Yalta made important 
and dubious concessions to Soviet Russia 
without either the consent or event the 
knowledge of the Senate. 

President Truman, in pursuance of the ob- 
ligations of the charter of the United Nations, 
plunged the United States into a sanguinary 
conflict in Korea without the official ap- 
proval of Congress, which has the sole right 
under the Constitution to declare war. 

The justification for the extensive powers 
granted the Chief Executive by the Constitu- 
tion for the conduct of foreign relations lies 
in the simple fact that one nation speaks to 
another nation with only one single voice of 
authority. Negotiations become practically 
impossible when there are several discordant 
voices. 

President Eisenhower has drawn attention 
to the necessity of complete freedom of ac- 
tion by the Chief Executive when confronted 
by an unforeseen aggression in atomic war- 
fare. There is no time in such appalling 
emergencies for a national plebiscite or even 
for consultation with Congress. 

The Bricker amendment strikes at the very 
center of national security by reducing the 
powers of the President virtually to the sta- 
tus of the President of France, who may not 
even have a government at band to assume 
authority. 

The dilemma presented by the superiority 
of treaties over State legislation would seem 
capable of some reasonable compromise. The 
substitute amendment suggested by Senator 
Geroarcr, Democrat, of Georgia, would seem 
to have considerable merit, 

It should be borne in mind that a treaty 
to become a part of the supreme law of the 
land must be ratified by the Senate which 
should protect the interests of the several 
States. Unfortunately, this requires only a 
two-thirds majority of the Senators present, 

It would seem essential to require a two- 
thirds majority vote of the entire member- 
ship of the Senate in order to afford protec- 
tion for the rights of the States, notably in 
such matters as personal status, family, edu- 
cational and religious concerns, ete, 

It would seem desirable, furthermore, to 
Prescribe those areas of legislative action 
which properly should be reserved by the 
States against the infringement of treaties. 

The major issue of the power of the Presi- 
dent to conduct foreign relations as the in- 
terpreter and authorized representative of 
the American people would seem to allow of 
no compromise or restriction other than the 
requirement for the ratification of treaties. 
In normal times he may seek the advice and 
consent of the Senate. In times of national 
emergency he must assume full responsibility 
for the safeguarding of national security. 
He may be rebuked or even impeached, but 
he cannot evade this onerous responsibility, 

Our Senators and Representatives should 
be made aware of the opposition and the re- 
sentment of sound public opinion against 
this ill-considered attempt by the Bricker 
amendment to paralyze the Chief Executive 
of the United States in the conduct of for- 
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eign relations. It would be well to bear con- 
stantly in mind the wise Roman maxim, 
“Salus populi suprema lex esto.” No other 
law than the welfare and safety of the peo- 
ple should govern the President in times of 
serious emergency. 


Sources of 88 for the Administra- 
tion's Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial entitled “Mr. MARTIN’S 
Faulty Argument.” The editorial, which 
appeared in the Watertown Daily Times 
of February 5, is a very excellent one, 
and I hope it will be widely read. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mn. MARTIN'S FAULTY ARCUMENT 


Speaker of the House Josern MARTIN 
thinks that a goodly portion of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program will be en- 
acted by the present Congress but he warned 
his listeners at a luncheon of the Republi- 
can national finance committee yesterday 
that the Eisenhower program will never be 
finally approved unless the voters return a 
Republican congress this fall. 

Mr. Marttn’s desire for the election of a 
Republican Congress is understandable. As 
a Republican party leader, he might be ex- 
pected to use every proper means to urge 
the election of such a congress. But when 
Martin says that the final enactment of the 
Eisenhower legislative program depend upon 
continued Republican supremacy in Con- 
gress, he shows a most flagrant disregard of 
all the facts, 

What Senator is giving the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration the most concern right now? 
Is it a Democrat? It is not. Rather it is 
that sterling Republican Senator from Ohio, 
JOHN BRICKER, who has made at least two 
attacks on the President because Eisenhower 
opposes his amendment limiting the treaty- 
making powers of the Chief Executive, 
Baicker does not come up for reelection 
this fall but, if he did, could Martin say in 
truth that his reelection would help Eisen- 
hower? 

And who is the Senator who Is giving 
Mr. Eisenhower the most concern in the field 
of foreign relations? It is, of course, Senator 
Jost R. McCarruy, of Wisconsin, who is 
attacking the Eisenhower State Department 
hardly less bitterly than he once attacked 
Mr. Truman's State Department. It was 
McCartuy who led the attempt to deny con- 
firmation to Mr. Eisenhower's appointee as 
ambassador to Moscow, Charles Bohlen. It 
was the Democrats who rallied to Eisen- 
hower's support to put through the con- 
firmation. 

And, to pass over to the other side of the 
Capitol, who is the chief fly in the ointment 
so far as the President's tax program is no 
less a man than this same Speaker MARTIN, 
who has announced publicly that he strongly 
favored a sharp reduction in excise taxes, 
something which the President just as 
strongly opposes, Is Mr. Martin contribut- 
ing to put through the President's legislative 
program? In this particular instance he 
certainly is not. 
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Who were the leading men on the Randall 
tariff! commission who signed the minority 
report and announced that they would nat 
adoption ot that report in Congress? Repu 
lican Senator Murx, chairman of ta” 
Finance Committee, and Republican Co 4 
gressman Reep, chairman of the Ways an 
Means Committee. Who is the most bitter 
opponent of President Eisenhower's {erm 
program? Republican Senator Youns. 
South Dakota. Who tipped the scales in 
Senate Labor Committee against a -major 
Eisenhower proposal for changes in the Tata 
Hartley Act? Republican Senator Ives 
New York. at 

We might continue this indefinitely. 5 4 
fice it to cite 2 or 3 more cases at pol? 
Who led the fight in the Senate A be 
President Eisenhower's seaway bill? Repud- 
lican Senators BUTLER and BEALL, of Marye 
land. Who accused President Eisenhower 
special envoy to Korea, Arthur H. Dean, ta? 
giving aid and comfort to the Communis 
Republican Senator WELKER of Idaho. sare 
leads the fight against the extension t? 
present form of the Reciprocal Tariff AC 
Republican Senator BUTLER Of Nebraska. ne 

If Speaker Martin wants to promote at 
election of a Republican Congress this "i 
he had better find a better argument than 55 
has come up with thus far. If the wine 
hower legislative program depended on 
support of Republican Members of 
to pass, it would never be passed. 


Teammates Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ap? 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ™,, 
editorial entitled “Teammates 25, 
from the Portsmouth Herald of July 
1953. to- 

There being no objection, the ea 
rlal was ordered to be printed in 
Recorp, as follows: 

TEAMMATES Now in 

Twenty years make a great difference g- 
the lives of men, as of nations. TWO le 
ing antagonists of the national campalg? el 
1932 are today members of the same 
entrusted with Government reorganiza jd 
and they look forward to working ShO jt- 
to shoulder now, with no vestige of the ur- 
terness when they were working at cross P 


poses. ney in 

Herbert Hoover, who lost the PresideD® sp- 
1932, and James A. Farley, who man im. 
minded the campaign that defeated ntiat 
have been named as the two preside we 
public members on the Commission on Eisen 
ernment Reorganization by President ‘owed 
hower. Their acceptance remarks = no 
an eagerness to work together that As $ 
residue of resentment between them. nbors 
matter of fact, they have been nein in 
for years, living in the Waldorf Tow? gen- 
New York, that fabulous abode also Of cn 
eral MacArthur, the Duke of Windsor, 
other world distinguished tenants. uti- 

The great engineer and the great Po the 
cian will bring complementary talents ‘ - 
work of the Commission. A Preside?’ ical 
not possibly know in detail the PO Y A 
pressure his administration must sus claims 
President-maker knows intimately the © ind 
and influences that affect Government gains? 
may be able to suggest safeguards trul jor 
them. It should be a team very frul 
Public good. 
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Excerpts from Address by Hon. Everett M, 
Dirksen, of Illinois, at Banquet of Bea- 
ver County (Pa.) Lincoln Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on last 
Wednesday evening the very eloquent 
or Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] made-an outstanding address at the 
74th anniversary banquet of the Beaver 
County Lincoln Club, at which time he 
Paid a very well deserved tribute to Rep- 
Tesentative Lovis E. GRAHAM, the Mem- 
ber of the United States House of Repre- 
Sentatives from that district. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial in connection with the re- 
Marks made on that occasion, as pub- 

ed in the Beaver Falls News-Tribune 
Of Friday, February 12, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
8s follows: 

Local LINCOLN CLUB ANNUAL DINNER A 

MEMORABLE ONE 

The 74th anniversary banquet of the Beav- 
v County Lincoin Club, the oldest in the 

nited States, was held on Wednesday eve- 
ding and it will be recorded as one of the 
Most outstanding and memorable one in the 
history of the club. Senator Evrurrr Me- 
Spe; 


Dmxsen, of Illinois, was the main 
aker of the evening and it was an occa- 
non that will long be remembered by the 
=o men and women who were privileged 
listen to a powerful and soul stirring ad- 
Gress py the midwestern statesman. 
* We Senator has few, if any equals when 
Comes to polished oratory and the ability 
to “literally entrance” his audience with a 
‘brant and throbbing appeal for the sup- 
of President Eisenhower during the 
Sition of our Government from a war- 


ntry is at stake, he called for the election 
Republican Congressmen, that the hands 
Of President Eisenhower be not tied in car- 
g out his well conceived program for the 
X eral benefit of all the people of this great 
ation. 
R The great problem today as the Senator 
liews it, is the preservation of the free sys- 
tem now in vogue in our country. He 
ted out that no other nation in the 
Entire world enjoys the freedoms as we have 
Cm. He declared the Nation must be 
ted in one great common goal—preser- 
ration of a free land and all the constitu- 
Onal guarantees. Speaking about commu- 
Be decried the infiltration of Reds into 
Government and even if only one held a 
Sovernment job—that was one too many. 
he must be weeded out of high places and 
Charged the Democrats while in power 
Sver the last 20 years with changing, sub- 
erting and attempting to socialize the 
American way of life, wille building a frothy 
nomy. He branded the sniping and taik 
bout recession as one that could lead to the 
paeifixion of the Nation. This must not 
Ppen, and he stressed again his plea for 
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patience and the willingness to take a little 
pain, as all must, In any readjustment. 

Referring to the trying periods during the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, Senator Dmxsen 
pointed out, that as the great emancipator 
had said, to save ourselves we must think 
anew and act anew. 

Senator Dmx«sen, following his introduc- 
tion by our Congressman Lours E. GRAHAM, 
paid a high and lasting tribute to Mr. 
GRAHAM. The Senator served for a number 
of terms in the House. with Mr. GRAHAM, 
and he said that he like a host. of other 
House Members went and bowed at the seat 
of knowledge and wisdom when they needed 
guidance on a sound course of action on mat- 
ters of vital interest to the national wel- 
fare—that seat of knowledge and wisdom 
being the one occupied only by a Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Granam. He 
urged upon his hearers the renomination 
and reelection of Mr. GRAHAM, as being essen- 
tial to help meet the “grave consequences” 
facing this nation. 

In a special address prepared for Lincoln 
Day events over the country, President Eisen- 
hower in a film presentation admonished the 
Republicans, and called upon the people of 
the Nation to dedicate themselves to a single 
purpose—the freedom, strength, prosperity, 
and peace of America—that is the forward 
way me must seek for America. That is the 
legitimate purpose not only of Lincoln's 
party—a century ago today and always—but 
for all Americans. 

Those in charge of the arrangements for 
the affair are to be congratulated for this 
memorable anniversary Lincoln Day and 
Lincoln Club dinner, Indeed, they were most 
fortunate in having a man of such outstand- 
ing character and ability as Senator DREK- 
BEN for their main guest of the evening. His 
visit to Beaver County will be remembered 
for many years to come, and we are sure 
all those in attendance were buoyed in spirit 
by the inspiring and eloquence of Senator 
DRESEN. Too bad, that thousands of our 
citizens didn’t have an opportunity to hear 


The Democrats’ Successful Battle Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. John C. Obert, discussing the 
Democrats’ successful battle against 
communism, The article was published 
in the Tuesday, January 26, issue of the 
Park Region Echo, published in Alexan- 
dria, Minn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Democrats’ SUCCESSFUL BATTLE ÅGAINST 
COMMUNISM 
(By John C. Obert) 

The 83d Congress has nów embarked upon 
its 2d session, a session which will be 
Watched as closely as any congressional ses- 
sion in the history of this country. Ameri- 
cans will watch with high hopes, keen in- 
tercst, and some degree of apprehension. 
Our allies will keep abreast of congressional 
developments with deep concern, 


All 


This is the session which is expected to 
make or break Dwight Eitsenhower—and his 
party. His proposed legislation, revealed in 
his state of the Union address, is, to some 
extent, liberal. The measures he seeks in 
many instances continue New and Fair Deal 
programs, The President is a dedicated 
internationalist and his foreign policy re- 
fects his convictions. 

Most competent Washington observers 
agree that the President's program can be 
passed only with the help of Democratic 
Congressmen. They agree, too, that if the 
program is sabotaged, the sabotage will prob- 
ably originate within the right wing of his 
own party. 

It is certainly safe to surmise that the 
President and his intimate advisers are well 
Aware of the situation. Democratic votes 
and good will can put through the liberal 
legislation in the President's program, 

Few Democrats, in and out of Congress, 
harbor ill will toward the President. By far 
the most are aware of his basic decency and 
inherent liberalism. They will not obstruct 
his program for the sake of obstruction. 

But their good will toward the President 
hangs on a very delicate thread, a thread 
which has been weakened considerably in 
recent months by irresponsible members of 
the President's party. 

The Harry Dexter White episode, Senator 
McCartHy’s slurring rebuttal to ex-President 
Truman’s condemnation of McCarthyism, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey's vicious attack, 
Attorney General Brownell’s introduction of 
secret FBI files into the political arena, and 
other incidents have infurlated a number of 
influential Democrats who could seek retalia- 
tion by bucking the President’s legislative 
proposals. 

The Democratic Party is both angry and 
hurt over the onslaught of reckless charges 
flung by some Republicans during the past 
18 months, 

As a sincere liberal, the thinking Demo- 
crat despises communism because of its to- 
talitarian implications. To be unjustly ac- 
cused of softness toward Reds, of being Com- 
munist dupes, or tools of the vast Soviet con- 
spiracy hurts and it hurts deep. 

And it hurts the more because the Demo- 
cratic record in opposing communism both 
here and abroad has been so monumentally 
impressive. 

To deny that there has been considerable 
infiltration by Communists into sensitive 
Government agencies would be as foolish as 
to join hands with the opposite absolutist 
camp which sees a Communist under every 
bush. : 

There was infiltration by subversive agents 
and it no doubt hurt this country. But to 
link this infiltration to the Democratic ad- 
ministrations during and immediately after 
World War II is grossly unfair. The issue of 
Communists in Government is not a partisan 
issue. 

As the noted columnist, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, recently observed: “There fs no proof, 
but there is likelihood that Communists 
would have infiltrated Into even a Repub- 
lican administration under the conditions of 
the time. 

“The wartime Cabinet of President Roose- 
velt was not even Democrat, and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull was as conservative as 
any Republican. The Secretaries of War and 
Navy were Republicans—Henry Stimson and 
Frank Knox. So was the head of the OSS, 
Col. William J. Donovan. 

“Alger Hiss entered the State Department 
under Cordell Hull and resigned to become 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace, with the support of 
John Foster Dulles (President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of State). Wendell Willkie, Re- 
publican Presidential candidate in 1940, was 
rather more starry-eyed about our Russian 
allles than F. D. R. 
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“Instead of opening FBI files, a course of 
reading all of the books published between 
1940 and 1946 would be more enlightening. 
Internationalists in both parties followed to 
some extent the pro-Russian line. The rea- 
sons are R problem for historical, not par- 
tisan-political, investigation.” 

No one should minimize the extent of sub- 
versive infiltration into government, nor 
should any one or any political party exag- 
gerate the danger nor minimize the success 
of the battle to stop such infiltration. 

For the fact remains that the Truman and 
Roosevelt administrations compiled the best 
internal security record in the free world. 

The success of the Democratic party in 
crushing the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States can best be measured by com- 
paring the situation today with that of 1932, 
when the Democrats took office. 

1. The number of Communists in the 
United States is less than one-fourth of 
what is was in 1932. 

2. The top leadership of the Communist 
Party has been wiped out through prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment by Democratic ad- 
ministrations, 

3. Democrats have added laws to the 
statute books with which the Government 
has dealt with internal subversion. 

4, The FBI gets 30 times as much money, 
has 18 times the staff it had when the 
Democrats first came to power in 1932. 

5. The Federal loyalty program, initiated 
by the Truman administration, has proved 
a great shield against infiltration. 

According to FBI director J. Edgar Hoover, 
appearing before the House Appropriations 
Committee on February 25, 1953, the num- 
ber of United States Communists has been 
reduced to a new low of 24,796 at the time 
the Democrats left office, There had been a 
decline of Communists in each of the 4 
preceding years, from 54.174 in 1940 to 
31,608 in 1952, Hoover said. 

Contrast this with the fact that Com- 
munists In the United States doubled in 
number during the 4 years of the Hoover 
administration, rising from 48,770 in 1928 to 
102,991 in 1932. 

During its years in power Democratic 
administrations have passed a number of 
important laws designed to protect the 
United States against espionage and subver- 
sion. These laws include: 

The Espionage Act (Wilson administra- 
tion) under which the Rosenbergs were con- 
victed; the McCormack (Foreign Agents) 
Registration Act (Roosevelt administra- 
tion); the Hatch Act (1939) to bar Com- 
munists from Federal employment; the 
amendment to the Nationality Act of 1940 
to prevent naturalization of persons who are 
members of organizations advocating over- 
throw of the Government by force or 
violence; the Smith Act of 1940, making it a 
crime to teach and advocate violent over- 
throw, under which the Communist Party 
leadership was convicted; and the Atomic 
Energy Espionage Act of 1946, specifically 
directed against espionage in connection 
with atomic energy development. 


No Republican Congress has ever passed 
a Federal law designed to catch Communist 
subversives, spies, or others seeking violent 
overthrow of the United States Government. 

Nor has the Eisenhower administration 
originated any cases against espionage or 
other illegal Communist activities since it 
took office a year ago. 

The Democrats have used these Federal 
laws to shatter the Communist conspiracy 
at all levels. Under the Smith Act, 83 Com- 
munist leaders have been prosecuted. The 
12 top national Communist Party leaders 
were first tried and convicted and then the 
11 Communists making up the second ech- 
8585 of command were subjected to the same 

ate. 

These top-flight Communists headed a 
list of those prosecuted, which included 10 
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New York State leaders, 14 top west coast 
leaders, 7 Hawallan leaders, 6 Michigan lhad- 
ers, 5 Missouri leaders, 7 Washington leaders, 
and 6 Pennsylvania leaders. 

In addition to these leaders, nine other 
Communists, including Jullus and Ethel 
Rosenberg, who were electrocuted for their 
crime, have been convicted of espionage and 
related activities. 

Under the Democrats there were 9 con- 
victions out of 14 cases of perjury or making 
false statements related to Communist activ- 
ities. There were 46 convictions in contempt 
of court cases related to Communist activi- 
ties. There have been 32 convictions out of 
47 contempt of Congress cases. 

This record was compiled in large part by 
making maximum use of the FBI. In order 
to do this, Democratic administrations built 
up the FBI from a small 80l-man division 
of the Department of Justice in 1932, when 
it was appropriated only $2,978,520, to a 15,- 
181-man bureau with an annual appropria- 
tion of $90 million. 

When President Truman instituted the 
Federal loyalty program in 1947, he opened 
another expansive program for the Nation's 
security police. 

Under Truman's loyalty program, 6,414,496 
persons were checked for loyalty and secu- 
rity; 25,748 were given full FBI ‘eld inves- 
tigations; 2,589 left Government service or 
withdrew applications before adjudication; 
490 were dismissed or denied employment as 
ineligible on loyalty grounds. In all, 6,411 
were dismissed, denied employment, resigned, 
or withdrew applications. 

This is the record of the Democrats in 
the war against communism. It is a record 
of which Democrats are proud and a record 
which all responsible Republicans will rec- 
ognize, 

It is a record which was best summed up 
in the words of Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
now Under Secretary of State and formerly 
Dwight Eisenhower's chief of staff. Near the 
eve of the presidential election last fall, 
General Smith said; 

“I know both the presidential candidates 
and I have the most profound respect for the 
integrity and character and ability of both 
of them. If either of them does as well as 
President Truman has done in supporting 
and encouraging the activities of the secu- 
rity agencies of this Government, then the 
American people will be able to congratulate 
themselves and will have nothing to worry 
about.” 


A Need To Show Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record excerpts from a speech giving 
some observations and conclusions which 
I had made on my survey trip to a num- 
ber of Asiatic countries last fall. I am 
convinced that we must find a more 
effective psychological approach to win 
the minds and hearts of the people of 
Asia. We must recruit the best and 
ablest Americans for the tasks of diplo- 
macy. Unless we match our technical 
know-how with equal skills in these 
fields, we may find that we are spending 
large amounts in our foreign-operations 
program without making ourselyes ac- 
ceptable to the people of these countries. 
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We must show them what America really 
is and what we are trying to accomp 

When I was in Bangkok in Thailand— 
a land whose Government is most 
friendly toward us—I saw the handsome 
building and impressive exhibits of the 
Soviet Union at the Bangkok Fair. They 
far outshone any other exhibit on the 
grounds, including our own. The impact 
on thousands of people was obvious. 
know that the totalitarian government 
of Russia can simply commandeer the 
materials for such exhibits, and is will- 
ing to spend thousands to set them up. 
but I am certain also that American in- 
dustry and business, under the encour- 
agement of our Government, could far 
exceed anything the Soviet Union ca? 
do in this field. 

Mr. President, when I was in Bangkok 
last December there was a fair in prog“ 
ress. The Russians had erected a be 
nificent white structure which shone 
above everything else in the fair 
grounds. When I went through ar 
grounds and examined the exhibits, 2 
found machinery of various kinds, pow® 
plows, cotton pickers, corn planters, 
various types of exhibits on disple 
within the building. With the thousands 
of natives of that section of the wor! 
going through the building, I realized a 
that time that the Soviet had made 1 
special effort to put itself on display, bu 
America, while we have machinery wW. 
would far outshine any foreign-m® 
machinery, whether it be farm imple 
ments or automotive equipment, was iia 
on display. Consequently, the Asia 1 
people thought the Soviet was the ree 
power, as it made a greater display 43, 
implements and machinery of all pn aa 
including printing presses, musical tic 
struments, and all manner of artis 
work, I thought at that time that 
Americans, in spite of all the things 
have been doing in aiding foreign 
tions, are failing to leave the proper t of 
of impression in the minds and hearts 
the Asiatic people. in 

I was very glad to see an editorial 1 
the Washington Evening Star of Feb 5 
ary 13, 1954, showing a favorable reef 
tion to the proposal of the Secretary oe 
Commerce that the United States ade 
tively participate in international t 
fairs. I believe this editorial is wo the 
of note by Members of Congress and ous 
administration, and I ask unanimo’: 
consent that the editorial from the Ever 
ing Star be printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp. rial 

There being no objection, the editor 
was ordered to be printed in the REC 
as follows: 

A Negen To Snow Orr ple 

There ls something more than 8# pag 2 
urge to “show off” American products `of 
hind the recommendation by Secretc’ tes 
Commerce Weeks that the United “onal 
should resume participation in interna tacts 
trade fairs. For there are two hord 4a. 
involved in the world trade picture ing 
One is that the fight for markets 18 re er- 
increasingly sharp as countries that wers the 
hausted or crippled industrially during es- 
war are becoming stronger and more 9 er 
sive commercial competitors. Another ect 
that there is a politico-ideological ts of 
involved in the competitive trade eta vel 
East versus West throughout the rela 
neutral areas of the world. 
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wit the years immediately following World 
i4 ar II. American business held a clear ad- 
Fur e in international trade. Our indus- 
al plant, undamaged and expanded dur- 
et the war, converted quickly to peacetime 
ani uction, Our economic-aid programs put 
war in the hands of nations that were 
Littl, and willing to become customers, 
© by little, however, other nations with 
Dror, ess and industrial skills have been im- 
— ing their position as producers and sell- 
Do and, at the same time, filling a greater 
in Portion of their own needs without hav- 
S to buy from us, Britain, France, and 
the Of the other West European allies of 
Ginn Were the first to start the upward 
fia b. But the defeated nations, West Ger- 
In and Japan, have joined the parade. 
ts remarkable economic revival, West 
permany has made its most spectacular gains 
Creign trade. Despite the loss of normal 
in 4 5 in what is now East Germany and, 
act, in all of Eastern Europe, West Ger- 
1948 exports haye increased sevenfold since 
84 bi Their dollar value in 1953 exceeded 
Uion—a level comparable to the prewar 
it 2 of the entire German Reich. Thus 
the that West German salesmen are among 
most ubiquitous in the world markets 
to Hand are often the toughest competi- 
tor their American opposites, 

t there is importance, too, in the prop- 
Exe side of the trading and displaying of 
nal products around the world. Soviet 
tras en” have been armed with more than 
tonne and trucks in the big trade fairs of 
hue nt years, not only in both parts of Europe 

in Asia and South America. The very 
edly 8 of American representation report- 

as been turned to advantage in propa- 
Ways as well as in orders—the Rus- 
are tos planation” being that the Americans 
busy preparing for war to produce 
Britis products. 
a high on salesmanship has earned itself 
Py rating in most times and circum- 
ir ces t is facing a situation today where 
and ust Justify such a rating, both at home 
that abroad. Secretary Weeks is proposing 
Way the Government reenter, in a modest 
+ & field that also is open to the private 
good 7 in the export trade. It could be 

Ws the national interest, as well as 

ble tor the private interests, if Ameri- 
Maker ucts and representatives of their 
ing rs should once more be appearing at the 
Ustrial exhibitions and trade fairs, 
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The Old Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


ly OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. 

. Mr. President, I 
in unanimous consent to have printed 
Dublign pendix of the Recor, an article 
the Pr in the December 1953 issue of 
“The gressive. The article is entitled 

Old Deal,” and was written by Sey- 
of 5 Harris. Mr. Harris is professor 
as o nomics at Harvard, and has served 

ne of the Nation’s foremost econo- 
Standing . is the author of such out- 
italism works as Saving American Cap- 
Econo „Inflation and the American 
my, Foreign Economic Relations of 


the ni 
ted States, and The Economics of 
Social Security. E 


There being no objection, the article 


8 Order ed to be i 
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THE OLD DEAL 


(By Seymour E. Harris) 

In the 20 years between 1933 and 1953, 
the politicians, college professors, and law- 
yers, with little help from business, wrought 
a revolution in the economic policies of the 
United States. They repudiated laissez- 
faire. They saw the simple fact that if capi- 
talism were to survive, Government must 
take some responsibility for developing the 
Nation’s resources, putting a floor under 
spending, achieving a more equitable distri- 
bution of income, and protecting the weak 
against the strong. The price of continuing 
the free society was to be limited interven- 
tion by Government. 

In less than a year, the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, operating on both the recovery and 
reform fronts, provided for the reopening of 
the banks, struck a blow at the old-fashioned 
gold standard, reformed the banking system 
quite apart from the guaranty of banking 
deposits, saved the country from complete 
financial collapse by making ample funds 
available to reduce bankruptcies and liquida- 
tion, spawned a spending program to provide 
relief and investment, launched the TVA 
development, introduced important farm 
legislation offering farmers protection 
against declining farm prices and foreclo- 
sures, and passed legislation to protect 
investors. 

It Is certainly true that President Roose- 
velt, confronted with a great crisis in 1933, 
could easily smother nascent opposition. In 
view of the less precarious state of the econ- 
omy in 1953, one can hardly expect as much 
from the Eisenhower administration in its 
first year. But one would not expect genuine 
conservatives to try to destroy what has been 
won in a generation. American businessmen 
have much to learn from the British in the 
field of political tactics, even as the British 
could learn much from the Americans in the 
fields of technology and salesmanship, The 
Republican leaders, in trying to move back- 
ward, are not showing themselves to be as 
astute as Mr. Churchill and his party in rec- 
ognizing that the task of the conservative is 
to moderate the pace of the Impatient lib- 
eral. It is the reactionary who would go 
backward to disaster, 

Here one finds the fatal error of the new 
administration. The businessmen in com- 
mand are enslaved by their ideology, by the 
nonsense peddled by the chamber of com- 
merce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Committee on Constitutional 
Government, the Foundation for Economic 
Education, and others of the same breed. 

What they propose is to apply business 
principles and business barometers to public 
activities. They want to establish the he- 
gemony of the dollar sign. Profits, the goal 
of business, are to be the guide for Govern- 
ment, too. Service as an aim is not recog- 
nized. The less government the better, ir- 
respective of the tasks left undone or needs 
unfilled. 

When there are deficits, the businessman 
pulls in his belt. But this is a fatal prin- 
ciple in Government. The guiding doctrine 
should be this: What Government does bet- 
ter, or what cannot be done under private 
auspices, must be done by Government. But 
the new administration proposes a return to 
the 18th century principles that would leave 
undone all but the minimum tasks of Goy- 
ernment. 

So compelling is the new slogan, “From 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Main Street.“ 
that the business-dominated administration 
would even endanger our security in the 
name of Government economy, So myopic 
are the new crusaders that they do not real- 
ize, in cutting their security budgets, that 
they are jeopardizing their accumulated 
wealth, their free markets, their very free- 
dom of choice without which capitalism is 
an anachronism, 

This is the theme with every major issue: 
Liguidate the farmer if the prices set by 
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free market forces cannot support him, Dis- 
pense with new houses if they cannot be 
built under private auspices exclusively— 
even if the reduction in housing cuts the 
total national income and helps precipitate 
a crisis. (The Government proudly boasted 
in its August 27 revision of the budget that 
it had cut the January budget for housing 
and community development from $502 to 
$7 million dollars.) 

The return of the free market is perhaps 
the most important objective of the new 
administration. Here we have a fiashback 
to earlier times—a failure to acknowledge, 
given the complexity of our society, that 
the free market can prevail over only part 
of our economy, How can we have free 
markets when Government outlays are 25 
to 30 percent of all outlays; when monopoly 
is the rule rather than the exception; when 
savings, investment, and the rate of interest, 
free from Government intervention, mean 
chaos? 

Ir 

Concretely, what does the free market 
mean to the administration in power? It 
means higher rates of interest which (1) 
transfer income from the many to the few, 
(2) may increase the cost of the national 
debt by several billion dollars yearly, and 
(3) can induce, through their effects on 
monetary supplies and hence on spendable 
funds of the economy, a depression or deepen 
and extend one. Moreover, it means allow- 
ing the farmers to be victimized by the 
forces of the market even though they are 
much more vulnerable than other groups, 

Fortunately for most of us, the adminis- 
tration has retreated from its own philosophy 
on occasion. Otherwise the result might 
already have proved disastrous. As it 
watches farm prices decline—placing the 
farm vote in jeopardy—it wavers in its loy- 
alty to the doctrine of laissez-faire. 

In farm policy, it is indeed difficult to 
reconcile Secretary of Agriculture Benson's 
disinterment of Hume, Adam Smith, Darwin, 
and Spencer with the trend of prices. In 
1 year farm prices dropped by 11 percent 
while wholesale prices generally declined by 
only 1 percent. Or put it another way, farm 
income dropped by 20 percent while the gross 
national product of the economy rose by 8 
percent. 

Given these circumstances, the adminis- 
tration wavered. It talked the language of 
Spencer but acted along Keynesian lines, 
The largest relative rise in expenditures 
(over the Truman January budget) was a 
100 percent increase for farm-price support. 
Whereas the Government expended only 
$1,061,000,000 for price support of the 1951 
crop by June 30, 1952, the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1953 on 1952 crops was no less than 
$2,865,000,000. 

The administration sought to confound 
the public by shifting responsibility to the 
distributors of food products, But the fig- 
ures showed that whereas whoiesale prices 
of farm products declined by 11 percent in 
a year, the drop for processed foods was but 
3 percent and of other food was only 2 per- 
cent. (This, however, is the usual pattern, 
with farm prices declining and rising more 
than the price of the finished product.) 

The 20th century Ricardians recanted from 
their Inflexible devotion to the past, but not 
until market forces were allowed to deter- 
mine the rate of interest. As the rate rose 
spectacularly, as long-term securities dropped 
about 10 percent in price, the Government 
bond market became demoralized, and vet- 
erans, farmers, and homebuilders cried out 
at this unnecessary deterrent to construc- 
tion at the beginning of a decline. In the 
face of a skittish market, even the fanatical 
apostles of the free market were obliged to 
retreat. Who would have belleved a modern 
administration would introduce a hard- 
money policy in the midst of war, and at a 
time when it seemed that about $10 billion 
of new money would be required within a 
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yenr and $43 billion of old securities were to 
mature within 1 year and $22 billion in 1 to2 
years? 

A free market means many other things 
to this administration in power: there are 
signs that it may mean freedom for monop- 
oly to thrive, encouraged by a new phlloso- 
phy which holds that with a blg economy 
must go giant corporations unhampered by 
Federal restraint. It also means turning as 
much as possible back to local governments. 
Since local government, inhibited by inade- 
quate resources, cannot do well what it is 
now responsible for, this can only mean put- 
ting the individual more completely on his 
own—in education, medicine, security, de- 
velopment of power resources, and recrea- 
tion. 

The administration's worship of “solvency” 
brings up a red-herring issue. Never has 
our economy been so strong. It is robust be- 
cause it is an efficient, healthy, highly pro- 
ductive economy which disposes of what it 
produces. Our income rose from $40 billion 
to $300 billion in 1933-53; our gross national 
product, corrected for price changes, has 
tripled in value; civilian employment has 
grown by more than 20 million jobs and more 
than 50 percent. Our debt charge has in- 
creased by from five to six billion dollars, but 
our income has shot up by $260 billion. Is 
this insolvency? 

The fact is, in part, that we have reached 
our present heights because we are a nation 
of spenders. Sure we have a 50-cent dollar, 
but would it not be fair to point out that we 
have five times as much money as in 1933? 
If each dollar in circulation buys but one- 
half as much as its predecessor did in 1933, 
all of our money commands two and one-half 
times as much goods. Since when do we 
count our material blessings on the basis of 
how much a dollar buys without considering 
also how much all our dollars buy? 
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What the honest dollar school proposes is 
to make the dollar more valuable by reducing 
the supply. This is at the bottom of the 
proposals to balance the budget, to cut Gov- 
ernment spending, to raise the rate of inter- 
est, and cut the supply of credit. These 
apostles of contraction have learned nothing 
from the history of the last 25 years. They 
once more stand on the old-style platform 
2245 blood-letting, bankruptcy, and uquida- 

n. 

Take the issue of social security. The 
President announced he favored extension 
of the system, but the whole program is now 
in jeopardy. Again, the attack springs from 
the fear of insolvency, from the damage done 
to the free market because social security 
means compulsory taxes and compulsory 
benefit payments, and hence reduced control 
of spending patterns. Representative Car. 
T. Curtis, Nebraska, Republican, in charge of 
social-security amendments, is a consistent 
Opponent of sccurity. Apparently frightened 
by commitments already made, he has 
espoused the chamber of commerce position 
which would limit all senfor citizens to a 
pension of $25 monthly and scrap the old-age 
survivors and insurance program. Thus, at 
One sweep one of our great monuments to 
social progress constructed over a period of 
18 years—a program that promises a modi- 
cum of security to the 20 million ultimately 
aged 65 and over—is threatened with de- 
struction. I do not believe that Curtis and 
his cronies will be allowed to get away with 
this, no matter how great the pressure from 
the solvency crowd. 

Maintenance of a high level of employment 
is another facet of our security problem. 
That means averting n depression, or at least 
shortening its duration. I believe the econ- 
omists have the answer to dealing with the 
business cycle and even with declines over 
long periods. It is probably true that, 
though they have done much to enlighten 
politicians and the public, they still haye un 
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educational job to do—even with Democrats. 

Unfortunately for President Eisenhower 
and for the country, the present adminis- 
tration has shown virtually no awareness of 
the threats suggested by the growth of in- 
ventories, the prospective decline of other 
business investment, the reduction in new 
construction contracts, the piling up of auto- 
mobiles and the reduction of auto output, 
the prospective reduction of Government 
spending, the substantial drop in farm 
prices, and other warnings. 

In spite of these danger signals, the ad- 
ministration in Washington still talks of in- 
fiation, of the honest dollar, of the Impera- 
tive need for balancing the budget, of a free 
market for moncy and high interest rates, of 
the end of foreign grants, and the like. 
When the administration should be worrled 
over contraction it announces further con- 
traction measures, 

No historian is surprised at Republican 
glorification of the free market, nor is he 
especially shocked by the mismanagement of 
the limited public policies allowed. Repub- 
Tican fiscal policies have been perverse over 
the years. In the last quarter of the 19th 
century, when the country was growing rap- 
idly, the Republicans paid off debt by de- 
stroying money, thus starving a growing 
economy and flattening the debtor class. In 
the twenties the treatment of inflationary 
forces was to cut tax rates twice and thus 
make much more money available for specu- 
lation, In the Hoover administration, under 
the impact of a record deflation, the persist- 
ent medicine was more taxes and less spend- 
ing as the economy became mired in depres- 
sion. In the postwar period the Republicans 
were In the forefront of the campaign to re- 
duce taxes Just when the proper policy was, 
if anything, to raise them as a means of 
contending with inflationary forces. 

Can we expect anything better now? I 
doubt it greatly. There is much talk of tax 
reduction and, at the first sign of depres- 
sion, even of public works. But their words 
speak louder than their deeds. Try to find 
a single agency which has been encouraged 
or even allowed to spend money to plan 
public works. Is the administration pre- 
pared with even $10 billion of public works 
to offset a possible decline of $30 billion of 
spending within a year? In the Messrs, 
Burns and Jacoby and Nichols (the rumored 
third member), the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has three able economists. They are 
not unacquainted with modern economics, 
But how much influence they will have with 
the fanatical budget balancers is another 
matter. 

Meanwhile, the administration has 
launched a super promotion program to sell 
itself as the people's friend. But it is find- 
ing the going tough, for an administration 
which bestows the highest posts primarily 
on the affluent businessmen and their legal 
associates; entrusts the major responsibility 
for determining interest-rate policy on the 
chairman of one of the largest banks in the 
country; offers the management of our na- 
tional resources to one whose antccedents 
promise their dissipation—such an admin- 
istration is bound to be suspect with great 
masses of people, 

This is the administration (and I mean 
the President and Congress jolntiy) which 
stalls on a revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
seems disposed to leave the farmer to free 
market forces, barters $50 billion or more 
of oll for a few electoral votes, drastically 
reducea appropriations for enforcement of 
minimum wages, flirts with the idea of de- 
Rating the soclal-security program (here 
Congress, not the President, is more likely 
to be at fault), refuses to help the schools 
finance $10 to $20 billion of construction 
needs and 10 millions of additional pupiis, 
vaguely refers to the treatment of catas- 
trophic illness but is doing nothing about 
the tragic shortage of medical personnel and 
the uneven allocation of the medical re- 
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sources, is virtually destroying the Federal 
housing program and has already taken sey- 
eral steps toward the control on behalf of 
business of the Nation's agencles supposed to 
“protect the little man. 

Recently Secretary of the Interior McKay 
said: “We're here in the saddle as an admin 
istration representing business and indus- 
try.” The administration can hardly hope to 
hold the great mass support it received on 
election day, 1952, if it gloats—and makes 
goods its gloatings—to be the spokesman of 
the far right of America—the conservative 
business group. Recent election returns are 
more than storm signals; they are the be- 
ginning of the storm itself, 


Lincoln’s Devotion to Duty Prompts Sug- 
gestion for Republican Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in & 
speech at Cooper Institute, New York, on 
September 27, 1860, Abraham Lincoln, 
whose memory is honored by our Nation 
on this anniversary of his birth, set forth 
a principle which is especially applicable 
in the situation today. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty 
by false accusations against us— 


Said Lincoln 
nor frightened from it by menaces of de- 
struction to the Government, nor of goni 
geons to ourselves, Let us have faith ser 
right makes might, and in that faith ler 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we un 
derstand it. 


In the sincere conviction that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower observes this same dedi- 
cation to duty, I am today asking, 20 
the floor of this House, that he dema>' 
the resignation from office of the chair- 
man of the Republican National Cort 
mittee, Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

I belieye the President. wholly missed 
the point in his press conference of Febi 
ruary 10 when he decried what he call 
extreme partisanship in the current das- 
tardly and back-alley attacks by cer d 
high officials in his administration an 
party against the Democratic Party 
the loyal Americans who comprise it. t 

These vituperative orators are guilty 
of far more serious sins than extrem 
partisanship and it is incredible to m. 
that the President could so underest 
mate their actions. Even so, he said a 
his press conference that he expc¢ 
his subordinates in the executive branch 
and Chairman Hall to follow a more tem 
perate view in the future. 

So far as I know, there has been te 
response from Mr, Hall to the Preside? 
remarks and other Republican orato 
have repudiated the President's advie 

I am now asking the President to Oe 
some teeth into his words, to show 
his actions that he means what he er 
The President has no direct control o“ 
Republican Members of Congress ry 
over some of the divisive demagog tea! 
now going on, but it is a plain politics 
fact that the chairman of the Republi 
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National Committee would not have his 
Office and could not long hold it if the 
sident, the leader of the party, op- 
Posed him, < 
Mr. Hall's part in this plot to brand 
ons of Americans as traitors makes 
him the logical object of any firm action 
the President to enforce his views. 
Mr. Hall and his committee have spon- 
80 the current nationwide tour of 
Republican luminaries whose disgusting 
antics have gagged the throats of every 
€cent American citizen. 
ere is clear evidence in the record 
the heavy hand of Mr. Hall and the 
at Publican committee in the planned 
tack against former President Harry 
Bro of which Attorney General 
nell was the mouthpiece. 
ot Hall and his committee sponsored 
5 Republican box-supper affair here 
Washington at which Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams accused the 
Democratic Party of political sadism. 
s Mr. Hall has indicated his direct oppo- 
tion to the President on the question of 
Whether communism will be an issue in 
e 1954 congressional elections. 
che real issue here is whether the Pres- 
ent is actually the leader of his Party, 
Whether he is the person with those ad- 
S rable qualities of leadership which 
ere endorsed by the majority of voting 
t cans in 1952. The time has come 
or the President to take his stand and 
the reins of control. The vitriolic 
Mr paign of Republican oratory which 
Hall has sponsored and enthusiasti- 
a, Supported can lead to a division of 
5 © American people that will seriously 
Noer our Nation in this hour of crisis, 
OW is the time for the President to act. 
el Can prove his dedication to the prin- 
. — of Abraham Lincoln, to the prin- 
les of decency and fair play, by sum- 
Hall, Republican Chairman 


Code of Decency and Good Morals in 
Motion Pictures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


ty OF COLORADO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
ris resident, as a Senator who in his offi- 
in capacity has taken a sympathetic 
piccrest in the problems of the motion- 
piece industry, I am particularly 

ased with the formal statement issued 
el week by eight presidents of the prin- 
ce American motion picture produc- 
ing and distributing companies, affirm- 

their intention to stand by their 

I. of decency and good morals. 
sta ask unanimous consent to have the 
the ment printed in the appendix of 
does corp. My only regret is that it 

not bear the signatures of all 
takers and distributors of motion pic- 

üres, 
spo fortunately, there are some irre- 
are idles in the industry, just as there 
in every element of our society. 
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Some have eyes only for the “fast buck,” 
and they do not seem to care what they 
do to get it. However, the responsible 
people in the industry practice self-re- 
straint and favor self-regulation. That 
is greatly to their credit. The others 
who pander to debased tastes scoff at 
self-discipline. Hiding behind some 
well-meaning people who talk pro- 
foundly, but not impressively, of artistic 
license and freedom of expression, they 
do not seem to realize they are playing 
with fire. 

There is a way to control the libertines 
and the anything-anytime-anyplace 
crowd. The public, the millions of peo- 
ple whose regular attendance pays the 
freight for the actors, the directors, and 
the writers in Hollywood and the jani- 
tors and ticket takers in every movie 
house in this country can control that 
small part cf the movie industry which 
gets out of line by refusing to see pic- 
tures which bypass a seal of approval. 

The moviegoing public knows from 
long, bitter experience that when a pic- 
ture does not get a production code seal, 
it is not decent, clean entertainment 
fit for family entertainment. And if the 
public withholds its stamp of approval, 
the scoffers at decency do not make that 
“fast buck.” One or two lessons at the 
pocketbook level and suddenly they will 
lose all interest in what they with high- 
brow disdain call artistic expression. 

We should no more buy shoddy and 
indecent entertainment in the theater 
than we buy shoddy and inferior mer- 
chandise in the store. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Decent ENTERTAINMENT Is THe BEST ENTER- 
TAINMENT—STATEMENT BY THE EIGHT PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN MOTION 
PICTURE PRODUCING AND DISTRIBUTING COM- 
PANTES 
We believe that the motion picture, as a 

medium of information and entertainment, 

is entitled to the freedom of expression guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United 

States. 

We abhor and oppose governmental cen- 
sorship. Such censorship is alien to our 
basic American traditions of freedoms. 

As producers and distributors of motion 
pictures for a mass public, we have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to the people we serve. 

It is the responsibility to see that what 
appears in our pictures is decent and moral! 
fit for the families of all the world. 

It is the responsibility to see that within 
these principles, artistic and dramatic in- 
tegrity is maintained, that the screen may 
deal honestly and faithfully with life, and 
that the freedom under law which we claim 
shall not by its abuse descend into license. 

The motion-picture production code and 
the advertising code are effective means for 
discharging these responsibilities. This vol- 
untary system of self-regulation was adopted 
in our industry nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The fundamental principles of the pro- 
duction code are not subject to change with 
the passage of time. 

Rules and regulations accompanying the 
code and dealing with customs and conyen- 
tions have been changed from time to time 
in the light of experience. 

The code is a living instrument for our 
guidance, 

We believe in its principles. We have ad- 
hered to them. We shall continue to live 
up to them. 
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Nothing in the code has ever prevented 
the making of superlative, artistic and dra- 
matic entertainment within the normal 
standards of decency and morality. 

No sweeping changes or revisions are neces- 
sary to maintain this objective. 

Decent entertainment continues to be the 
best entertainment. 


S. Broryr, 
President, Allied Artists Productions, 
Ine. 
Harry COHN, 


President, Columbia Pictures Corp. 
NicHotas M. SCHENCK, 
President, Loew's Ino. 
BARNEY BALABAN, 
President, Paramount Pictures Corp. 
HERBERT J. YATES, 
President, Republic Pictures Corp. 
Sprros P. SKOURAS, 
President, Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp. 
MILTON R. Rackmim, 
President, Universal Pictures Co, 
Inc. 
ALBERT WARNER, 
Vice President, Warner Bros. Pice 
tures, Inc, 
Femuary 15, 1954. 


The Facts About Facts Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “The Facts About Facts Forum,” 
published in Democratic Digest for 
March 1954. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Facts Arour Facrs Forum 


A Texas Gil baron who may be the wealth!- 
est man in America has started a new wild- 
catting venture in the field of political propa- 
ganda. On its face, it appears to be a long- 
shot gamble which could be a real bonanza 
to those who would benefit from a national 
administration controlled by the McCarthy- 
Jenner-Malone wing of the Republican Party. 

The oilman is Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, 
whose money, they say down in Texas, is 
all tied up in cash. His propaganda venture 
is a modest (for him) million-dollar experi- 
ment utilizing, among other things, several 
radio and TV shows which go out to hundreds 
of radio stations and TV outlets. 

It all started in June 1951, with Facts 
Forum, a television, radio, and publishing 
operation whose programs now appear on 222 
radio stations and 58 TV outlets each week, 
In addition Facts Forum now sponsors the 
American Broadcasting Co. radio-TV show 
Answers for Americans, which gets a half- 
hour of free network time, and produces an- 
other free-time program, State of the Na- 
tion, heard on 315 radio stations of the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. 

When Hunt first announced the aims of 
Facts Forum he said it would be a nonparti- 
san, nonpolitical educational organization. 
But it soon became evident that Hunt was 
out to sell some ideas. The “both sides” 
Facts Forum claimed to present was an odd 
sort of impartiality. Dan Smoot, a former 
FBI agent who presents the Facts Forum 
radio show, introduces the subject for dis- 
cussion and announces that he will first 
state the views of the pros and then present 
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the opinions of the antis. That sounds fair 
enough. He then proceeds to present one 
side of the issue. His manner is calm—al- 
most cold at times—and the substance of 
this side of the argument, unadorned by ad- 
jectives, is unemotional. But then we hear 
the other side, which is readily recognized as 
being the side of Smoot and Facts Forum. 
Smoot becomes alive. His yoice impassioned, 
he pleads the case of America First with well- 
placed emphasis and sledge-hammer in- 
fiection. 

He once dramatized the Korean war 
thusly: It's cold up here in the winter 
sometimes 30 below zero. If a boy cries, his 
tears turn to ice.” Then his melodious voice 
became a vehicle for a dirge, gradually fall- 
ing in intensity as he let the gravity of the 
situation sink in. A pause. Silence. Then: 
“There, in quick review. are some pros and 
cons of one of the principal controversies of 
our time. Korea, police action or war? A 
question for all Americans. This is Dan 
Smoot with Facts Forum.” 

Smoot interviewed Senator Jenner for the 
Facts Forum TV show on the subject of Com- 
munism in Government. Here are some of 
Smoot's questions: 

“Did these loyalty boards which cleared 
these people haye the same or as much evl- 
dence as you have against them?“ 

“Do you think that the present adminis- 
tration is doing a better job taking vigorous 
action against subversives exposed than the 
previous administration?” 

“I take it that one of their (espionage 
rings) important functions is not espionage, 
but the influencing, the shaping, of public 
policy?” 

So on and on, with Smoot setting them up 
and Senator JENNER knocking them down. 

Facts Forum's propaganda slant sometimes 
is shown in the wording of debate subjects. 
Is the Korean War Related to Communists 
or Pro-Communists in Our Government? 
American Communists in the United Na- 
tions; Has There Been a Dangerous Commu- 
nist Infiltration Into the Religious Field in 
America?; Are You Satisfied With the Prog- 
ress of the Cleanup in Washington? 

Facts Forum has not been tempted to dis- 
cuss such questions as: Is McCarthyism 
causing America to lose friends and allies the 
world over? Should the natural resources of 
our people be sold to the highest bidder? 
Does Eisenhower really have a farm program? 
How can removal of 134,000 from civil service 
status promote efficiency? 

Facts Forum's targets are often the same 
as those of the McCarthy and Jenner ele- 
ment. 

Our public schools: Textbook writers pro- 
mote the collectivist idea," * * There is 
“an unmistakable philosophical similerity 
between the theories of modern education in 
America and the theories of education in 
Russia.“ * * “Is any child ever taught 
that America is a constitutional Republic 
with a Central Government of limited pow- 
ers; that it is not, never was intended to be, 
and, God willing, may never become a de- 
mocracy?” 

Religion; “It is tragic that thousands of 
American clergymen not only resist all ef- 
forts to expose this evil conspiracy (commu- 
nizm) but actively support Communist 
fronts, lending their names and the prestige 
of their churches to the athelstic forces dedi- 
cated to their own destruction. © * It 
would take days to list all of the specific evi- 
dence indicating a dangerous taint of com- 
muntam in the religious field.” 

Civil service; “Even in normal times the 
civil service system costs millions in waste 
and inefficiency. The President can remove 
thousands from their jobs, for no reason at 
all, by the simple device of reorganizing or 
abolishing an agency. Congress can do the 
same thing by withholding funds.” 
United Nations: Those “who see any hope 
for peace in the United Nations are those who 
approve of world federation.” 
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Facts Forum outlets are many, Besides 
the growing list of radio and television shows 
there is a monthly public-opinion poll. Tue 
poll questions seem to encourage the kind of 
answers Facts Forum wants, For example: 
“Should the Bricker amendment be adopted 
requiring treaties to be constitutional?” 
Eighty percent of the answers to this one 
were affirmative, for, after all, who would be 
against the Constitution? Here are some 
other loaded or slanted poll questions asked 
by Fact Forum: “Could more harm be done 
by tolerating treason than traitors inflict?” 
Wim organized labor eventually govern the 
Nation?” “Will anti-Communists remain 
impotent victims of smears?” (Answer that 
last one elther yes or no, and you'll be agree- 
ing that McCarruy is a victim of smears.) 

Buses and trolleys in some 15 cities are 
carrying placards advertising Facts Forum 
and Its poll. Results of the polls are mailed 
to Members of Congress, State legislators, 
newspaper editors and columnists, and radio 
and TV commentators. 

Facts Forum has organized neighborhood 
discussion groups in many cities which dis- 
cuss current poll questions. Available to 
these groups (or to any at large Facts Forum 
member not affillated with a local) are movie 
shorts, recording of talks by Smoot, and 
certain books by such well-known authors as 
Senator MCCARTHY. 

Hunt's outfit even has a nationwide cir- 
culating library. The library’s list includes 
America’s Retreat From Victory, and Mc- 
Carthyism, the Fight for America, both by 
Senator McCartuy. Other titles on the list 
are Seeds of Treason, Red Masquerade, the 
Communist Trail in America. Crisis in Educa- 
tion, Undermining the Constitution, I Spied 
for Stalin, The Road Ahead, While You Slept, 
and The Red Plot America. 

The circulating library has over 20.000 vol- 
umes and books are passed from hand to hand 
until they wear out. Then they are mailed 
to Dallas for rebinding. A postal-card sys- 
tem keeps FF informed on who has read the 
books. 

Facts Forum's central office in Dallas will 
provide any of its clubs with a speech in- 
etructor, on request, and without cost. It 
also runs slogan contests, with prizes, and 
makes cash awards for published letters to 
the editors of newspapers. It recently com- 
pleted a Facts Forum song contest. The 
winning song (with hilibilly chord progres- 
sions in the key of F major) states that 
“From man to man, from heart to heart, our 
net of truth is spread, to trap the big and 
little Mes that desecrate our dead.“ The 
words are ringing, but it is not clear what lies 
desecrating what dead the author had in 
mind. 

A monthly, Facts Forum News, fs mailed to 
the organization's 100,000-plus members in 
every State and 14 foreign countries. The 
News carrics the poll questions, transcripts 
of talks by Smoot, FF TV program scripts, 
prizewinning letters to the editor, and LUsts of 
recommended readings. 

At first, Facts Forum had no trouble sign- 
ing up panelists for its TV shows. But even- 
tually some persons began to shy away. 
Carleton Kent, correspondent for the Chica- 
go Sun-Times, was Invited to participate on 
a Facts Forum TV show. “I wouldn't touch 
that organization with a 10-foot pole,” Kent 
gaid, Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, Democrat, 
Weshington, who appeared on one program 
with McCarry, was asked to participate 
again but refused. Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, Tennessee, was on one of the 
earlier Facts Forum shows. But he since has 
said: "I wish I knew then what I know now 
about that tion.” Frederic V, Col- 
lins, chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Providence Journal, once accepted a Facts 
Forum invitation (the fee was to be $125) to 
appear with McCarruy. Collins, however, 
began asking questions about Facts Forum. 
When he got the answers, he withdrew the 
acceptance, 
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As he explained it: “I had talked with 
enough people to know I didn’t want any 
part of the program. The thing that I liked 
least was the fact that the film would be 
canned. I had recollections of the compos- 
ite photograph fostered by Joe (McCanTHY) 
showing Millard Tydings and Earl Browder 
in warm companionship that had played such 
a part in Tydings’ defeat in the 1950 Mary- 
land senatorial campaign. I had watche 
McCartHy take statements out of context- 
I well understood what he could do with 2 
pair of scissors on a flim in which he and 
appeared, but over which I had no editorial 
control.” 

ABC's Answers for Americans Is a live show: 
The moderator is Hardy Burt. formerly 4 
press agent with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The permanent panel of 
Answers for Americans includes Deyin Gar- 
rity, president of Devin-Adair, the publishing 
house which specializes in books by ultra- 
conservative authors. Devin-Adair is Sen- 
ator McCarrur’s publisher, 

The people behind Facts Forum are an 
interesting group. First, there ls Hunt, th 
fabulously wealthy Texan who bankrolls 
Facts Forum. The pubiicity-shy Hunt 1s 
America’s biggest independent oil producer. 
His name is rarely seen in newspapers, even 
in Dallas, where he lives. He almost never 
grants interviews, does not make speeches 
and will not consent to being photograp 
for publication, 

He got his start 34 years ago when he won 
his first oil lease in a poker game—and on & 
bluff. (He still enjoys gambling, and has 
hired a graduate of MIT as statistician bo 
help him beat the horses.) Today his ol 
holdings alone are said to be worth mom 
than a half billion dollars. The net from ® ‘ 
this, of course, is considerably more than $ 
would be from other types of investment 
like size, for oil millionaires (and billion” 
aires) still get a 27% percent tax brenk whic 
comes under the heading of oil depletion 
allowances. x 

But Hunt hasn't put all his money bac 
Into oll. He has investments in gold mines. 
natural gas, manufacturing, and farmlan 
His farmlands alone are worth $200 munen. 

On Facts Forum's adylsory board is Gen- 
Robert E. Wood, former head of Soars 2 
buck, which sponsors Facts Forum sho ao 
in a number of cities. General Wood Wis 
formerly chairman of America First, th 
pre war outfit that so loudly opposed ma 7 
war on Hitler. More recently, he was cha 
man of the dinner at which Senator Mc” 
Cartuy made his notorious campaign speech 
against Adial Stevenson. ce 

The Facts Forum moderator was ODC 
Robert E. Lee, named by President Een“ 
hower to the Federal Communications 
mission. Lee has long been close 
CarTnHy personally. He was the 
handled the mysterious now-you-see-! i 
you-don't 65,000 check for the camp? 
fund of Senator Jonn MARSHALL B 
which played a part in the invostigaton ra 
the Butler-Tydings campaign. Lee’s ide, 
was matron of honor to McCartuy’s PF 
Jean Kerr. As Miss Kerr, Mrs. McCarthy ets 
another of the earlier helpers on Fa 
Forum. zoll 

One Facts Forum lecturer was Allan blic 
who has been called education's PU an 
enemy No. 1. Zoll was a big wheel 155 othe 
organization known as American Patr ral’ 
which was placed on the Attorney Gene 
list of subversivg and Fascist organizations ps 

The Facts Forum philosophy 1s 7 — 
subconsciously expressed in the title of ust 
of the first books it circulated. We emp. 
Abolish the United States, by Joseph Ke 
a fellow-traveler of the German-Amer {or 
Bund who has been convicted and jailed 
contempt of Congress. ja- 

Facts Forum, of course, would deny the 
dignantly that it secks to und n acts 
American form of government. But 
Forum might ponder the considered 
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8 respected Providence Journal that the 
effect of Facts Forum activities is “to 
Sins minate fear, suspicion, and divisive 
55 Paganda.” The danger of this, ironically 
Ugh, was well expressed on a Facts Forum 
n in which the moderator told his 
Stra ence that 30 years ago Lenin, the master 
t of the Red conspiracy, uttered 

ese words: 
Feri will win the Western World * * © 
8 shedding a drop of a single Russian 
= er's blood. How? We will bankrupt the 
Peer World. We will create fear, sus- 
tio m. We will work inside by creating na- 
We hatreds, religious antagonisms. * * * 
lity Will frighten them. We will create po- 
Cal chicanery, We will confuse interna- 
nal diplomacy, We will do these things.“ 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


ag SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
am Under leave to extend my remarks I 
including a timely editorial that ap- 
in the Burlington (Wis.) Free 
thar’ It is well said in this editorial 
me the People know the Bricker amend- 
et ene designed to protect the citizens 
fro country and to prevent any treaty 
unde usurping the rights of our people 
er the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights: 
THE Bricker AMENDMENT 


5 daily newspapers are making headline 
ment Of the fight over the Bricker amend- 
But still many of us are unable to 
à N decision concerning it because of 
tion, of complete and unbiased informa- 
£ pupdamentatty, the Bricker amendment 18 
stituto Posing an amendment to the Con- 
the les of the United States relating to 
exec al effects of certain treaties and 
ce agreements. 
10 a: numbered by sections, In few words, 
„e extent of the legal effects. 
80 ECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
be of With this Constitution shall not 
“Seo 2) force or effect. 
as inte 2. A treaty shall become effective 
thro rnal law in the United States only 
the uch legislation which would be valid in 
absence of treaty. 
Inte ati 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
ang ss executive and other agreements with 
tion reign power or international organiza- 
to 3 85 agreements shall be subject 
this article. ons imposed on treaties by 
4. The Congress shall have power to 
tone this article by appropriate legisla- 
Unie’ 5. This article shall be inoperative 
amendms Shall have been ratified as an 
latures nt to the Constitution by the legis- 
wi of three-fourths of the several States 
miaa g years from the date of its sub- 


when’, au the drumbeating about treaties 
of our he More than a century and a half 
in our 9 the “treaty supremacy” clause 
nstitution raised few problems? 
tty or ous to the United Nations the major- 
wher, Our treaties concerned external affairs 
tions > OW as a member in the United Na- 
treation” are being asked to participate in 
an Which relate to internal domestic 
treaties which would regulate our 
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freedoms, our behavior, our daily lives, our 
economic system, and even our form of gov- 
ernment. The framers of our Constitution 
never contemplated, when they wrote the 
“treaty supremacy” clause, that such internal 
matters would even become subjects of 
treaty and be governed, In effect, by 49 Sena- 
tors and the signature and thoughts of our 
duly elected President at the time. 

Under our present Constitution, and under 
the United Nations Charter which we have 
approved, delegates from the member na- 
tions all over the world could decide that 
“there ought to be a law.” It's simple. Draft 
a law, call it a treaty, get it ratified by 
member nations, and then it will become.an 
internal law in the countries which adopt it. 
There are today in existence, enacted or pro- 
posed, over 200 treaties which thus seek to 
regulate a nation's internal domestic affairs, 

A proposal now under consideration is an 
international law under which an American 
citizen could be brought to trial before an 
international criminal court for criticizing 
foreign governments or their officials. Trial 
would be without jury and without appeal. 

A ridiculous law today but, under our pres- 
ent Constitution with its “treaty supremacy” 
clause, it could be governing you. 

Under our Constitution, treaties are sub- 
mitted only to the Senate. The House of 
Representatives does not vote on a treaty, 
even though its terms may deal with inter- 
nal domestic law. 

A treaty can be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Members of the Senate present 
and voting on the day the vote is taken. Un- 
less the question of a quorum is raised, a 
treaty could be ratified by a mere handful of 
Senators. This has actually happened. 

In brief, the Bricker amendment is de- 
signed to protect you and your country. It 
will prevent any treaty from usurping your 
rights; any international law will not become 
a law until ratified by both the Senate and 
House. And also, the Bricker amendment 
will put the same limitations on Executive 
agreements such as Yalta, Bretton Woods, 
and ad infinitum throughout the Roosevelt 
regime. 

More complete information is available 
from your Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House Cffice Building, Washington, D. C., or 
either of our Senators, JOSEPH MCCARTHY or 
Arex Wier, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

If you favor the Bricker amendment or 
some similar protective amendment, do not 
hesitate to relay your thoughts to your Fed- 
eral Representatives. They want to know 
what you think about such a proposal. 


Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on this fifth anniversary of the trial of 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, prince pri- 
mate of Hungary, I join with many of 
my colleagues in a message of assurance 
that we have not forgotten. The cir- 
cumstances of the cardinal's arrest, the 
infamy of his trial and his sentencing 
to life imprisonment continue to move 
us to deep indignation. 

I can, of course, speak only for my- 
self. But from what has been said on 
the floor of this House, and what I have 
heard on all sides in conversations with 
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my colleagues, I feel perfectly safe in 
saying that the sentiment of the Con- 
gress of the United States demands with 
complete unanimity the immediate re- 
lease of Cardinal Mindszenty and con- 
demns as unworthy of reception in de- 
cent society those responsible for his 
torture and confinement. 

In the district in Illinois which I have 
the honor to represent are many fine 
men and women of Hungarian blood, 
For them and for myself I join in this 
message to the silenced and oppressed 
people of Hungary: we will not rest in 
our prayers and in our efforts until Car- 
dinal Mindszenty is free and to all the 
people of Hungary have been restored 
the blessings of liberty, the dignity of 
man and the right to worship God. 

Cardinal Mindszenty we hold to be 
one of the great Christian martyrs of 
our times. The story of his heroism 
under the torture of martyrdom will 
never die, 
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Businessmen in Minnesota Support Parity 
Program for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or N 
“i 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 4 
OF MINNESOTA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a full- 
page advertisement which appeared in 
the Ulen Union, a fine weekly newspaper 
published at Ulen, in Clay County, Minn. 
I think this is a unique situation when 
businessmen will pay for a full-page dis- 
play advertisement in behalf of parity 
for the farmer, but it serves to point up 
that the prosperity of the farmer aids 
the prosperity of all of us, and when the 
farmer is in trouble financially, we are 
all in trouble. 

In the heated debates which always 
accompany @ discussion of the farm 
problem, it is easy to spread abroad the 
false idea that the farmer wants some- 
thing for nothing in demanding parity 
prices and Government assurance that 
he will get parity prices for the food and 
fiber he produces. 

No group in our society serves more 
unselfishly, nor contributes more to our 
high standard of living, than American 
agriculture and in asking for parity for 
the farmer, we are only asking that he 
be treated with the same justice and 
fairness and concern with which we 
treat business, labor, and industry. 

I want to commend the businessmen 
of Ulen for their farseeing and coopera- 
tive. attitude toward the farmer. This 
advertisement is in the best American 
tradition of helping one another and 
being concerned about the other fellow 
for the common good of all. 

The advertisement which appeared in 
the Ulen Union on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 10, and the list of signatures, follow: 

Partry FOR FARMERS 

Being the State of Minnesota is a majority 

agricultural State the businessmen of this 
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city feel that it is most imperative that we 
werk side by side with those attempting to 
maintain a farm program which will enrich 
and develop the agricultural activitics wher- 
ever they are a major industry or source of 
livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we the 
following businesses of this city— 

Resolve, That we go on record condemning 
any effort on the part of any Congressman, 
the Department of Agriculture, or any agency 
for attempting to disrupt the stabilization 
program, effecting all farm commodities; we 
further 

Resolve, That Congress shall not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price support, but urge 
Congress to maintain a production control 
program which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record fay- 
oring similar resolutions. 

C. E. Pederson, merchant; M. J. Erickson 
Co., garage; Big 5 Coop, hardware and 
olls; Asleson Bros., blacksmith shop; 
Bjerke's Locker Service, locker; For- 
sythe Garage Co., auto and implement 
dealers; The Northwestern State Bank 
of Ulen; Ulen Co-Op Creamery Associ- 
ation, dairy products; Wilcox Lumber 
Co., building materials; Reiten Hard- 
ware Co., merchant; Arnold Wold, 
merchant; Gunderman Pharmacy, 
pharmacists; Soren A. Jensen, black- 
smith; Dr. D. S. Horn, dentist; Henry 
Bakkum, merchant; Harold Mesker, 
cafe; A. M. Mellum, service station; 
Pastor H. M. Lybeck, Lutheran pastor; 
Tri-County Co-Op. Association, grain 
elevator; Mrs, M, Nelson, Cozy Cafe; 
Ulen Hatchery, chicks and supplies; 
Ros Geithman, barber; D. W, Murphy, 
merchant; Ruth Harris, coffee shop; 
W. C. Lokken, Standard Oil agent; 
Phils Recreation, billiards; O. M. Fevig, 
agency, insurance; Dan Ogan, Ulen 
Electric; Super Service Station, Cham- 
plin Oils; R. H. Rossaen, Ulen Im- 
plement Co.; Carl Melbye, Northside 
Service Station; Harry Fevig, Fevig's 
Service Station: A. A. Bulleyment, 
Uilen Theater; Ulen Union, 


Anniversary of Armenian Revolt Against 
Soviet Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was 33 years ago, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1921, that the Armenian people 
overthrew Communist rule that had been 
forcibly imposed on them in December 
of 1920. For 6 months the Armenian 
people were able to rid their country of 
Soviet domination. This is an unparal- 
leled record. No country once occupied 
by the Soviets has been able even for a 
short period to drive the Soviet con- 
qucrers out of theirland. The record is 
clear today that behind the Iron Curtain 
such countries as Armenia, Georgia, and 
the Ukraine are in a state of constant 
ferment and it is to our advantage that 
we sce that this situation continues. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including two statements. 
The first is entitled “When the Commu- 
nists Were Thrown Out” and the second 
entitled “Where Fear Rules the Rulers,” 
prepared by the Armenian Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia, located in 
Racine, Wis., within my congressional 
district: X 
WHEN THE COMMUNISTS Wert THROWN OUT 

The free worid seems to haye accepted as 
fact that Communist rule in the subjugated 
lands is so viciously and absolutely en- 
trenched that a successful uprising by the 
enslaved peoples is well-nigh impossible, 

History, however, begs to differ. 

For it is a matter of record that on Feb- 
runry 18, 1921, after 2½ months of Soviet 
rule, the people of Armenia rose and not only 
rid the land of a Communist government, its 
secret police and Red armies, but reestab- 
lished the Free and Independent Armenian 
Republic. 

Armenia had been sovietized under the 
pressure of Red armies on December 2, 1920. 
A treaty was then signed by the Communists 
with the Government of the Armenian Re- 
public, whereby the Communists were 
pledged to maintain an independent Soviet 
Armenia and to carry out no persecutions 
against those who, prior to the sovictization 
of the land, had been active in political 
parties other than the Communist Party. 

However, immediately after the accession 
to power, the Communists ruthlessly 
trampled every provision of the treaty they 
had signed. 

They imprisoned, deported, or shot the 
political leaders and intelligentzia of the 
country, They looted the towns and villages 
and established a reign of terror everywhere. 

Oliver Baldwin, son of Britain's Premier 
Lord Baldwin, who was an officer in the Ar- 
menian army and who had stayed on after 
the sovietization of the country, in his book 
Six Prisons and Two Revolutions thus de- 
scribes the Communist plunderings: 

“The amount of loot the commlssars had 
collected during their regime was indescrib- 
able. In 1 room we found about 50 pairs of 
boots of different kinds, gold rubles, shirts, 
sults of European clothes, and silver trinkets 
of Caucasian work,” 

But the Communists were not satisfied 
With looting and plundering. A reign of ab- 
solute terror was established. Leaders in all 
spheres of national activity—whether po- 
litical, military, or cultural—were arrested, 
imprisoned without trial and executed. And 
it was against this barbaric slaughter of the 
best sons of Armenia that the people rose. 

Again to quote Baldwin as he describes the 
uprising of February 18: 

“At about 6:30 on February 18, I awoke 
to find Dr. Usher shaking me by the shoul- 
der. ‘Listen,’ he said. And then it came— 
rifle shots, Lewis guns, Vickers guns, rattling 
like 1914-18, and on the brecze was borne 
shouts of the attackers: ‘Hayastan, Hayastan’ 
(Armenia, Armenia). I dressed in about 5 
minutes and, taking a revolver, rushed into 
the street. All around there was firing, bul- 
lets whistled overhead. The attack was com- 
ing from the north, and thither I ran. Up 
the steep streets, followed and preceded by 
the inhabitants of the town. Every man 
knew his place. Every man was armed. 
From every house emerged old men and 
young, their women handing them bando- 
Uers and rifles that had been hidden since 
December. ‘Hayastan, Hayastan.’ 

“The excitement was tremendous. On the 
northeastern hill we met the first band of 
peasants. We kissed each other; we cheered. 

“We placed Vickers guns in position and 
opened fire. 

“Then came the call; To the prison. To 
the n.” 

“We rushed downhill shooting, calling, 
shouting. On every housctop stood a 
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sniper—an Armenian. In the center of the 
town, two companics of Bolsheviks were 
taken like rats in a trap and marched away.“ 

And thus it was that in Armenia, 2½ full 
months after the establishment and con- 
solidation of Soviet rule, tyranny was over- 
thrown and in the Red armies were chased 
out of the land. 

And Armenia was once agaln proclaimed 
a free and independent republic. 

Today it is wise and important for the 
free world to remember the example ot Ar- 
menia, to remember that the rule of Soviet 
tyranny is not one unbroken chain. 

That chain was shattered once by an an- 
cient and small people whose wrath had 
been aroused; it may be shattered again. 
this time through the coordinated efforts of 
many. 


WHERE FEAR RULES THE RULERS 

Historians will in vain seek a regime £0 
eloquent of its own weakness as the Soviet 
Union. At no time and in no land has there 
been such abundant evidence of fear ruling 
the rulers, 

The Soviet secret police, the purges and 
concentration camps are proof of the con- 
stant conflict between the people and the 
masters. 

A primary source of this constant confllet 
are the suppressed nationalities of the Soviet 
Union. According to the Stalin Constitu- 
tion, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaidjan, the 
Ukraine, Lithuania, and 10 other Union 
republics are equal and independent mem- 
bers of the U. S. 5. R. Yet everyone knows 
that this provision, like the Constitution it- 
self, is just a show-window display design 
to deceive. 

In reality, the centuries-old struggle and 
urge of the non-Russian peoples for thelr 
own statehood and national independenc® 
are ruthlessly suppressed. And no persecU- 
tion is more drastic than directed against 
bourgeois nationalism. 

This is daily confirmed by none other than 
the Kremlin itself. For the Communists 
nationalism is the most criminal of all anti- 
state heresics, 

But what the rulers dread most is—b¥ 
that very circumstance—the most potent 
force that may cause their downfall. The 
Soviet tyrants fear nationalism for tbey 
know it to be the one irrepressible and dy- 
namic force that may explode from within 
setting forth a chain reaction to spell the 
end of the Soviet Empire and dream of word 
domination. 

In the Wost It is often asked: if this force 
is truly present and indeed dynamic, WEY 
has it not expressed itself. The question 
confirms the almost impenetrable texture 
the iron curtain. Yet for all its opaque 
ness those who have been watching closely 
have seen through. 

The fact, of course, is that the most Te 
cent uprising by national forces was visibie 
to the whole world. For It took place 12 
East Berlin on June 17, 1953. vet this of 
only the latest in an unbroken chain 
national insurrections. The earliest °C" 
curred in Armenia, in 1921, only 2}4 mon 
after the independent Republic of Armen! 
fell victim to Soviet aggression, Having 
seized the land the Communists establish = 
a reign of terror. Homes were looted. th 
population starved, villages burned do 
Twelve hundred higher officers of un 
Armenian Natlonal Army were driven 2 
in a forced march in the snow and blizzarc™ 
of the Caucasian Mountains. Scores of 124 
tellectuals and political leaders were Ja! 
and literally beheaded in prison. 

Then the people rose. in 
February 18, 1921 is a memorable da; 
the chronicles of the freedom-loving forces 
of the world. For on that day the Com m 
ists and their armed forces were driven eee 
the length and breadth of a country they nt. 

occupied—Armenia, Workers, stude? 
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Priests, women, peasants, and children rose, 
fought and defeated the oppressor. 

The Armenian Republic was reestablished, 
And as a prophet the prime minister of the 
and, Mr. Simon Vratzian, sent out a call to 

Capitals of the world, that in truth was 
® warning against the impending menace, a 
menace that in time would reach every cor- 
ner and country of the globe. 

It fell on deaf ears, for in those days the 
World was innocent in the knowledge of the 
Communist cancer. 

So the reinforced Soviet armies returned. 

Yet the resistance against Soviet tyranny 

d not cease, neither in Armenia nor in the 
Other countries of the Soviet Union, 

In 1924 there were mass uprisings in Geor- 

III 1929 rebellion exploded in Azerbaid- 
an, Insurrection spread throughout the 
t aine in 1930-31 and again in 1941-42, 
N were countless revolts in Russia proper 

Nd the resistance of the central Asian re- 
lics never ceased. Then, to these were 
Added the more recent uprisings in East 
H ny, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
ungory. Rumania, 
e unbroken chain Indicates, beyond 
doubt or dispute, that nationalism in the 
Soviet Union is in constant and ever-growing 
er mont. periodically exploding over the vast 
*Panses of Soviet-controlled territory. 
118 as yet it has not gathered sufficient 
tir ngth or momentum to overthrow the en- 
© Soviet structure, it bas nevertheless 
Succeeded in making the consolidation and 
Security of that structure impossible. 
8 In his Marxism and the National Question, 
talin wrote: 
th It must not be forgotten, comrades, that 
5 ere are such reservoirs of strength as the 
appressed peoples who though they may be 
. yet by that very silence force every 
tuation and decide everything.” 
t Stalin was then thinking of the nationlist 
Orces to be used against the czarist empire. 
tables are turned now. And the silence 
Of the suppressed peoples and nationalities 
th, yet force the situation and bring about 
e of the end of the Soviet slave 


The Washington Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


oct. HAYS of Arkansas, Mr, Speaker, 
e fourth Washington pilgrimage will 
vene on May 1. Many Members of 
ten rs serve on the advisory commit- 
of this splendid institution, the pur- 
Dose of which is to recognize the basic 
s of the Nation's religious heritage. 
The president is Mr. David C. Cook II, 
Of Elgin, III., a distinguished publisher of 
huisious literature. He and Mrs. Cook 
ave worked untiringly for the success of 
this significant movement. 
ba 88 Patricia Owens recently described 
e pilgrimage of last year in an article 
appearing in the New Century Leader, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include her statement, as follows: 
We were above Washington. I looked out 
all I could see was a white, white 
it. Then Washington broke through the 
dam of clouds. It spread out below like a 
cent park. The terra of America be- 
weled with gems of greatness s 
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could see the Lincoln Memorlal—the Jef- 
ferson Memorial; and there, of course, just 
like I had expected it, stood the white, 
squarelike spire, the Washington Monument 
pointing toward Heaven. 

The headquarters during the 1953 Wash- 

ington pilgrimage were across from the 
Treasury Department and almost in the 
shadow of the White House. Standing on 
the terrace of Hotel Washington later that 
night, I looked out and saw the warm, yel- 
low light glowing from the upper windows of 
the White House. Our neighbors were still 
up. 
The welcoming reception of the Washing- 
ton pilgrimage was held in the Washington 
Room. Hosts and hostesses of the pilgrim- 
age greeted me and introduced me to other 
Pilgrims. I met Mrs. Elson, the charming 
wife of Dr. Elson, minister of the National 
Presbyterian Church where the President 
attends. 

Next morning we gathered at the north- 
west gate of the White House for a special 
tour. I enjoyed the bright splash of color of 
the tulips bedded in the center of the lawn, 
the frilly dogwoods, and the fully leafed 
trees. Majestic pillars flanked the entrance 
as we filed past into large hall. We went on 
through the green, red, and blue rooms 
noting the furniture: were there scratches 
on it? the ornate mantel clocks, the drapes 
and brocaded walls that matched the uphol- 
stered chairs in the blue room. Each of 
these rooms intensified the air with its for- 
tissimo of hues. Needless to say, the impres- 
sion I carried away was in technicolor. 

Downstairs we saw a collection of china 
and dishes used by former residents. Some 
were embellished with a crest of the United 
States, regal and impressive; others had the 
old-fashioned heavy look of the antique 
shop. I couldn't help feeling a bit sorry for 
Lincoln when'I saw the lavender dishes that 
he dined from. I couldn't believe that he 
really liked them. I wondered how he hap- 
pened to have them. They would tell an 
interesting story. but we moved on. Up to 
the hall again. There looking at us from oils 
was former President Truman. We had seen 
many Presidents and their wives on canvas. 
Then we were outdoors. 

From the White House we went to the 
National Gallery of Art. A special program 
had been arranged for us. We saw slides of 
famous religious paintings. Their vivid col- 
ors plus the address by the curator, Dr. Ray- 
mond S. Stites, made this a memorable mo- 
ment. We observed the growth of religious 
art from early times through the Byzantine 
era; the Renaissance up until the present. 

Our day was full, visiting next the National 
Archives with addresses by outstanding men 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. We viewed the faded Declaration 
of Independence and read easily only the 
large, bold signature of John Hancock. I 
realized as I hadn’t before, the courage it 
took to sign this document. It and the 
Constitution are housed in glass cases and 
everything possible has been done to preserve 
them, 

We saw the simple, yet impressive chang- 
ing of the guard at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and visited the Jefferson Memorial 
which completed the day except for the 
buffet dinner that evening. 

At the dinner I happened to sit at a table 
with an interesting couple who had been to 
India. The man had been a professor and 
was now retired and interested in gardening. 
They lived at a delightfully named spot 
called Craigville-on-Cape-Cod. I didn't learn 
until the next day that it was she who was 
to receive the award for Church Woman of 
the Year. 

‘The Lincoln Memorial. I could see it from 
the bus window. It had the harmonious 
lines of a Greek temple. Eagerly we hurried 
from our chartered vehicle to gain a better 


Shrines, monuments, and documents. I view and mount the steps. Folding chairs 
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had been set up for us on one of the broad 
landings. And from where I sat, I could see 
the statue of Lincoln looking thoughtfully 
upon us, He, I imagined, would be happy 
to know there was a Washington pilgrimage 
whose purpose was to reveal the presence of 
God in our Nation's heritage, to renew this 
religious faith, and to rededicate ourselves 
to the spiritual calling of our country. 

Vivid reds, blues, greens combined with 
other colors fluttered by; the flags of free 
nations were being carried by a Boy Scout 
troop. It was colorful as well as fitting to 
see these flags assembled behind the band 
that had played for us, in front of the me- 
morial to the man who believed in freedom. 

That same day we visited the Supreme 
Court where we stood up as Justice William 
O. Douglas entered the room, I recall his 
rather homespun appearance as he told us 
how he had listened to a quiz program where 
the contestant was to name five Supreme 
Court Justices and couldn't. I thought. 
could I? 

Douglas told us that the Supreme Court 
decisions followed to a great extent the 
path hewn through the years, and that today 
they were swinging back to the ideas of John 
Marshall who was known for his outstanding 
work in constitutional law and was appointed 
Chief Justice in 1801. 

He also emphasized the extreme value of 
the right to dissent. In fact in the first 
decision of the Court, there was one dis- 
senting vote, When Judges can vote as they 
believe, then we can be sure our Government 
isn’t above the law. 

Next, we entered the Supreme Court 
chamber. All eyes focused on the bench 
and then the nine chairs behind it. The 
chairs were all substantially constructed and 
belonged to an earlier period, but here the 
resemblance ended. Some were average in 
height while others were quite judicial look- 
ing with their high backs. The variety of 
styles evidently meant comfort for each of 
the Judges: this, a minor matter, is a sym- 
bol of the lack of regimentation—the impor- 
tance of the individual in our Government. 

That same day we gathered in the old Su- 
preme Court room of the Capitol to await the 
arrival of Vice President Rieu M. Nixomw 
and Speaker of the House, JoserH W. Man- 
TIN, Jr. I was looking toward the door when, 
with a start, I saw a face that looked very 
familiar. It was Mr. Nixon. He looked just 
like his pictures. 

He told us of President Eisenhower's sin- 
cere religious motivation. He stressed the 
need for a religious reawakening of the Amer- 
ican people and said that he believes the 
struggle between communism and free na- 
tions will be determined principally in the 
ideological field. 

A photograph was taken of the entire 
group, including the Vice President. This 
made an unusual souvenir, for few photos 
are allowed in the Capitol. As I left, I saw 
Mr. Nrxow still busily writing his autograph | 
for each Boy Scout of the New Holland 
troop. I'm sure he was thankful he had a 
short name, 

I felt a pleasant and warm glow as I sat 
at the table that night with some pilgrimage 
friends. This was the highlight of the Wash- 
ington pilgrimage—the awards dinner. 
Looking around at all who were there I had 
the impression that they felt the same way 
I did. There wasn't the thrill of visiting 
historical places, but instead there was the 
impressive culmination of all we had seen 
and heard. We laughed with the master of 
ceremonies, the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
Co from Arkansas, at a humor 
which his native drawl so aptly depicted for 
us. Yet throughout the entire program a 
serious note of enthusiasm predominated. 
Perhaps it was the quiet confidence of God 
walking through the room. 

Those who received the awards offered us 
a challenge. They had done and were doing A 
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so much. Mrs, Leslie E. Swain was honored 
for her “leadership in denomination and 
interchurch programs and her vision of a 
Christ-guided world.” She is now serving on 
the central committee of the World Council 
of Churches, and she has been president. of 
the American Baptist Convention. Yet, when 
I later congratulated her, she said that it 
wouldn't have been possible without her hus- 
band’s understanding. 

The churchman of the year award went 
to George E. Stoll, a retired industrialist of 
Louisville, Ky. Through his efforts on the 
Council of Churches juvenile delinquency 
has been cut in half in Louisville. This is 
even more amazing because of its rise 
throughout the Nation. His committees have 
aleo been responsible for improying condi- 
tions in public institutions. Certainly this 
is translating religion into action. 

Rey. Loule D. Newton, minister of Druid 
Hills Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga., was se- 
lected as the clergy-churchman of the year 
because of his “lifetime of unselfish service 
as editor, pastor, and ecumenical leader.” 
He is a former president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Hearing of these out- 
standing workers for God gave me reassur- 
ance and belief that our Nation will con- 
tinue to be great. 

Judge Luther Youngdah! personalized fur- 
ther the importance of religion. “The event 
of our age is the spiritual something that is 
growing in the hearts of men.” Everyone 
listened carefully to this tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man who in his sincere purposeful 
manner asked us, “Do we still have religion 
in the cornerstone position in our hearts?” 
He told us that the “millions of people who 
are now indifferent to God are unconsciously 
giving aid, comfort, and help to the Commu- 
nists.” In conclusion he pointed out that 
“the job of building a better country * * * 
is the job for every individual citizen. The 
world will be reformed only as the conse- 
crated process takes place in the hearts of 
individuals.” 

The next day as the plane roared further 
away from the Washington Airport and 
Washington looked more and more like a 
toy city, I thought that I had captured 
through the Washington pilgrimage the true 
and deep meaning of our religious heritage. 
I could still see the Washington Monument 
standing stark and purposeful, pointing the 
way toward heaven. 
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Cone or Laws or THe UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reconp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 693.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS.—-No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recon the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
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the daily Recorp as follows: Pirat, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGHESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6/½- point 
type; and all roll calls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor» for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to Insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time Limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the procecdings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 
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10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cot. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any One instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under lenve to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 35 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connectin®™ 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legls- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of thé 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submit 
for the ConGrrssionaL REcorn which is In 
contravention of this paragraph. 8 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182% 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above)» 
requests for authority to insert an lustraticn 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House In which the s 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Diustrations shall not exceed in size a 
of the Rrconů and shall be line cuts only» 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished 10 
the Public Printer not later than 12;30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections. The permanent RECORD 
made up for printing and binding 30 daß? 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the pubie 
Printer within that time: Provided, TPS 
upon the final adjournment of each sesston 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 day% 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee? 
Provided further, That no Member of Con 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist 21 
of corrections of the original copy and 221 
not include deletions of correct materiai 
substitutions for correct material, or add! 
tions of new subject matter, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing a. 

document not already provided for by las. 


but only when the same shall be accom 


nied by an estimate from the Public printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any 22 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepen 
ent office of the Government submitting sal 
ports or documents in response to ing n 
from Congress shall submit therewith ni 
estimate of the probable cost of printing to 
usual number. Nothing in this section or 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 5. 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U- 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). * 
Printing and binding for Congress, Nh, 
recommended to be done by the Committ 2 
on Printing of either House, shall be 8° sec 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togct ref 
with a statement from the Public Printer f 
estimated approximate cost of work Pre 
ously ordered by Congress within the 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1998), 
Resolutions for printing extra copies. W d 
presented to either House, shall be referm, 
immediately to the Committee on Print ene 
who, in making their report, shall give ~ 
probable cost of the proposed printing 1789 
the estimate of the Public Printer. and an 
extra coples shall be printed before apr 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 
sec, 133, p. 1037). 
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A Time for Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


eo OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor an article on the tasks and 
objectives of the National Commission 
On Intergovernmental Relations. The 
article appears in the February 1954 
issue of the magazine State Government. 


A Time ror DECISION BY THE STATES 


(By Representative Harop C. OSTERTAG, 
Member of the National Commission on 
tergovernmental Relations) 


(Hanotp C. Osrerrac has been studying 
Bovernment and participating in govern- 
ment for many years—as a member of the 

ew York Legislature and chairman of the 

ew York Joint Legislative Committee on 
tate Cooperation, and now as a Mem- 
N of Congress from New York and of the 
Reinet Commission on Intergovernmental 
lations. In this article he discusses the 
of that Commission, the opportunity 
some of the problems of the States in 
relationship with its work, and the bearing 
Of public opinion on the future of Federal- 

te relations.) 


Tt has sometimes been said that most of 
Man’s troubles arise from his refusal to read 
the minutes of the last meeting. Certainiy 

ur problems in intergovernmental relations 
8 In large measure from that failure. 
Raue the beginning of this republic, we 

Ve known that our strength—perhaps our 
Survival as a Nation—depends upon keep- 
iag our Government defined and limited in 
rop powers, and strong and virile at the grass 


nie wrote an amendment Into the Bill of 
Shts, designed to insure that objective: 
Sine powers not delegated to the United 
beter by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
y it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
18 ively, or to the people.“ The Found- 
g Fathers had taken the trouble to read 
minutes of the last meeting, and the 
was clear and unequivocal. It showed, 
as Jefferson noted, that it is the natural 
Gow ess of things for liberty to yield and 
1 ernment to gain ground. Hence, the 
amendment. 
3 Nevertheless, the shackles forged at Phila- 
*lphia to keep Federal powers delimited, 
8 th a maximum of powers reserved to the 
Dantes and the people, were burst almost 
fore the ink was dry on the instruments 
} ratification. The welfare clause was the 
ten in the dike that hag virtually destroyed 
© dike. The trend toward centralization 
been vi, y resisted over the years, 
to what avail? More than 125 years 
some of our citizens were threatening 
revolt against the national Govern- 
ment's encroachments. And while Jefferson 
nseled resting on our oars, to see which 
Bey the tide will set in Congress and the 
x tate legislatures, he felt that we must even- 


my choose between reformation and revo- 
tion, 


Appendix 


The Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, which was created by the last 
session of Con opens the gateway to 
reformation—the only course that any of 
us would uphold today. It is for us to prove 
that we have the courage, the wisdom and 
the wit to enter. 

As set forth in a recent issue of State 
Government, the Commission comprises 25 
members, including five each from the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and 15 public members appointed 
by the President. The public members in- 
clude representatives of the Federal admin- 
istrative departments which are affected, 
such as the Treasury and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and rep- 
resentatives of the States, the cities, and the 
public. The Commission's Chairman is Clar- 
ence E. Manion. 

The magnitude of the task it faces has 
been likened to that which confronted the 
constitutional convention. In a sense it is 
much greater, for it must not only do; it 
must undo. It must untangle the snaried 
skein of intergovernmental relations, which, 
administrators at all levels of Government 
complain, is today strangling many desir- 
able governmental programs. 

There are several fundamental problems 
which must be resolved if the Commission's 
work is to be fruitful. First, we must deter- 
mine what functions and tax resources can 
properly and effectively be transferred from 
the Federal Government to the States, Then 
the States must prove themselves ready, 
willing, and able to assume these new re- 
sponsibilities. And finally, there must be a 
public understanding and support of the 
program, sufficiently broad-based to insure 
its success. Of the three, perhaps the last is 
the most important and the most difficult 
to secure. 

The reallocation of functions and tax re- 
sources, while a formidable task, does not, in 
my judgment, present insurmountable ob- 
stacles, Dozens of blueprints have been for- 
mulated. Each has its advanteges and dis- 
advantages. None could be put into effect 
painlessly. Nevertheless, it should be pos- 
sible to agree on a general plan, even though, 
in doing so, we are each required to “doubt 
a little of our own infallibility,” in the in- 
terests of the comnion goal. 

Jefferson’s thought was to entrust to the 
National Government our external and mu- 
tual relations, and to each State separately 
the care of our persons, our property, and 
our religious freedom. The first Hoover 
Commission task force, wrestling with the 
problem a century and a quarter later, con- 
cluded that governmental functions must 
now be conducted at three, rather than two, 
levels: (1) Federal, (2) Federal-State, and 
(3) State. 

It suggested the following delineation: To 
the National Government, jurisdiction over 
foreign affairs, national defense, veterans’ 
services, immigration, interstate commerce, 
regulation of monopolies, including atomic 
energy development; supervision of the sale 
of securities and deposit banking; manage- 
ment of the public debt and operation of 
the postal service. Federal-State undertak- 
ings would include highway construction 
and other public works serving national as 
well as State purposes; conservation of nat- 
ural resources, and agricultural services. 
State functions would include ordinary civil 
and criminal-law enforcement, administra- 
tion of elections, education, public welfare 


and health services, employment security 
and slum clearance. There are a limitless 
number of variations on this general theme, 
but there are substantial areas of agreement. 

The larger question which haunts those 
dedicated to decentralization revolves around 
the States. Are they ready, willing, and able 
to assume new responsibilities? Certainly 
the Federal Government is not going to va- 
cate governmental fields and leave a vacuum, 
A great many leaders of the States have 
labored mightily and patiently over the years 
to prepare for the opportunity that has now 
come. But are all States ready? Some still 
have constitutions which effectively bar them 
from adequate action in such elementary 
public services as flood control and highway 
construction. Many still cling to biennial 
legislative sessions, rigidly limited as to dura- 
tion—in a world in which airplanes can fly 
at twice the speed of sound, and a radio im- 
pulse can girdle the globe in a matter of 
seconds. Some States still pay salaries to 
their lawmakers which do not even meet 
public relief standards. 

It is evident that the work of the Na- 
tional Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations must be complemented at the State 
level—in each of the States—if there Is to be 
any substantial transfer of responsibilities, 
Several States have created counterpart agen- 
cies to work with the national Commission, 
but it is advisable that all do so in order to 
achieve the full objective. 

Are the States willing to take the necessary 
steps to surmount the present handicaps and 
rise to the challenge and opportunity? It 
they are, if they evince a concrete willingness 
to cooperate in this vastly important under- 
taking, I do not think they will encounter 
too much opposition in Washington. As one 
congressional member of the Commission 
put it: “I would be delighted to turn over 
more functions and taxing powers to the 
States. I am tired of levying new taxes to 
pay for services demanded by people who 
want States rights.” 

And that brings me to the third, and in 
my judgment, the greatest problem which 
the Commission faces, if its task is to be 
accomplished successfully. That is the mo- 
bilization of public opinion to support a 
redress of the balance of power and authority 
between the Federal and State governments, 
That task is truly immense. 

First of all, the average citizen is only 
dimly aware of the extent to which his lib- 
erty—which ts to say, his control over his 
Government—has been siphoned away in the 
past decades. There has been no frontal 
assault on his sovereignty. Yet it has di- 
minished as certainly as his income is dimin- 
ished by the withholding tax—and on much 
the same theory; namely, that he will not 
miss what he never possessed. For the most 
part, he stands like a man bemused, watching 
rabbits pulled out of the governmental hat, 
while government takes his money. Inter- 
mittently, he becomes aware that every level 
of government is reaching deeper and deeper 
into his pockets, although he can no longer 
place responsibility for the constantly rising 
costs, let alone combat them. 

How can the average citizen accurately 
assess the degree of Federal, State, and local 
responsibility in the financing of our public- 
assistance programs? How can he tell 
whether the farmer is being penalized or 
rewarded by the Federal Government's parity 
formula? It takes a combined legal genius 
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and an Einstein to understand the slide- 
rule formulas on which these programs are 
based. And they are by no means unique 
in the field of intergovernmental relations. 
The lines of responsibility for governmental 
services and costs have become so diffused 
as to be tncomprehensible to all but the 
initiate. And when government becomes 
that complex, it endangers itself and every 
citizen who lives under it. 

That being so, one might suppose there 
would be a great public clamor for decen- 
tralization of government. On the contrary, 
we must accept the fact that there is no such 
thing. The average citizen is too over- 
wheimed by it to cope with it. He reacts 
to it, therefore, only at the points where 
it touches his own Ufe. And whether it was 
planned that way or not, the fact is that 
the Federal Government often seems today 
to touch his life more benignly than either 
local or State government. The postman 
at the door with the monthly social-security 
check is to him a more pleasing symbol of 
government than, say, the mental hospital 
over the hill, or the county clerk’s office. 
Unless the States are willing to play a more 
vigorous and meaningful role in the lives of 
their citizens, public support for a transfer 
of functions and tax resources to the States 
may be absent. Yet public support, as I 
have suggested above, is a vital element in 
the task in which the Intergovernmental 
Commission is engaged. 

How, then, do we make a start on our 
problem? 

Oddly enough, It seems to me one answer 
may lie in the rationale and administration 
of our foreign-aid programs. To some ex- 
tent, they have been analogous to our Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs, with, however, 
certain significant differences. In our foreign 
economic aid programs, we allocated large 
sums to help our allies help themselves. We 
required them, in turn, to appropriate 
matching, or counterpart funds, to insure 
broad local interest in the common objec- 
tive. We acted only as counselors and ad- 
visers in expending the funds, encouraging 
and indeed insisting upon a maximum of 
local initiative and discretion. And through- 
out the program, we have been preaching 
to our allies the gospel of self-reliance 
through strong local government, thus pre- 
paring them for the time when we would 
withdraw, leaving them to go forward under 
their own power. 

Had we instigated and administered our 
programs of Federal aid to the States on a 
comparable basis, the results today might 
be very different. Far from it, however, our 
own Federal-aid programs have been pro- 
mulgated on a basis designed to make the 
States permanently dependent upon Wash- 
ington, and in constantly increasing measure. 
(Pederal-aid programs have increased dollar- 
wise some 1,200 percent in the last 20 years; 
most of the increase has taken place since. 
the end of World War II, and economic con- 
ditions generally have never been better 
than during this time.) Moreover, instead 
of encouraging local initiative and State 
sovereignty, our Federal-aid programs have 
been in a direction that if continued would 
reduce State governments to administrative 
offices of the Central Government, with 
State administrators and State budgets oper- 
ating in straitjackets. 

Perhaps the task of decentralization might 
best be accomplished by practicing at home 
what we have been preaching (and practic- 
ing) abroad—namely, aid only to those who 
need it, and for a limited time only, coupled 
with maximum encouragement and recogni- 
tion of local initiative. 

The original Hoover Commission task force 
working in this field suggested a program 
roughly comparable to this. The task force 
recommended that Federal grants be made to 
the States on a lump-sum basis, leaving State 
administrators free to use them to the best 
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advantage. Moreover, grants would be made 
in inyerse ratio to per capita income, so that 
those States whose needs were greatest would 
get the most. These are still valid proposals, 
worthy of the most careful consideration. If 
to such a plan were added a systematic pro- 
gram to strengthen the economies and ad- 
ministration of those States which stand in 
need of it, we might realistically hope some 
day to restore a proper balance to our Gov- 
ernment and prove to the world that we can 
profit from the lessons of history. 

The problem is as tough, as basic, and as 
vital as any, short of war, that this Nation 
has ever faced. The issue is the preservation 
of freedom itself. As Somerset Maugham 
observed, “If a nation values anything more 
than freedom, it will lose its freedom. And 
if it is money and comfort that it values 
more, it will lose those too.” 


Moscow Has Fast Offensive Bombers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
sbeakable folly of basing our estimate of 
Soviet airpower on the factually un- 
supported impulsive hunches of a com- 
placent Secretary of Defense, instead of 
on sound intelligence, is clearly demon- 
strated by the recent public disclosure of 
Russia’s progress in building modern 
intercontinental bombers. The evi- 
dence indicates that the Communists 
have already equipped some of their Air 
Force Wings with strategic bombers con- 
servatively estimated to be as good as 
our B-36 and perhaps better. 

Last year’s reduction of American air- 
power, in spite of current steps toward 
restoration, has already resulted in the 
waste of at least $1 billion and a delay 
of 2 years in our buildup to a minimum 
security level. 

The security of the United States is 
too important to be gambled on the un- 
informed guesses of a complacent Secre- 
tary. Having proved himself such a 
poor prophet, he should now graciously 
retire to a position where his intuition 
and rash remarks can have free rein 
without endangering the security of the 
United States. 

I should like to include in our record 
an article by the Alsop brothers which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
February 15 and also a United Press dis- 


patch of the same date. 


The articles follow: 


[From the Washington Post of February 15, 
1954] 


Moscow Has Fast OFFENSIVE BOMBERS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


The Russian air industry is now producing 
two new heavy bomber types capable of 
round trip strikes at American targets, 
carrying atomic or hydrogen bombs. These 
are the Tupolev-200 and the Dyushin-38. 

This highly significant fact of interna- 
tionai life has been suspected for some time. 
The probability that one of these new 
bombers had passed the prototype stage was 
reported in this space last summer, Now it 
is confirmed, however, that both bombers 
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are in active production, and are already 
being flown by regular formations of the 
Soviet strategic air army. 

The news is a depressing commentary on 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson's con- 
tention that Soviet military preparations are 
“not offensive” in character. It proves that 
the Soviets are pressing the development of 
offensive weapons with great energy. The 
Secretary was talking through his hat. 

The existence of these new bombers radi- 
cally changes the whole air-atomic balance. 
Until now the TU-4, an improved version of 
the B-29 crudely comparable to our B-50. 
has been the workhorse of the Soviet stra- 
tegie air army. The TU-4 is entirely capable 
of striking any American target, but it can- 
not do the round trip from Soviet air bases 
to Amcrican targets and back again. 

Thus the strategic air army is essentially 
a one-shot air force, so long as it must 
mainly depend upon the TU-4. Expert 
opinion is unanimous that the Soyiet sir 
crews are trained to fly one-way missions. 
and that the Soviet high command will order 
one-way missions, if need bo. Nonetheless. 
it was and is a severe handicap to have a 
one-shot air force. The importance of the 
new bomber types is that they will give the 
Soviet air planners the power to strike and 
strike again. 

Both the new Soviet bombers have their 
American parallels. The Tupolev- 200 is the 
size of our giant B-36, with a wing span 
above 230 feet and a length of 200 feet over- 
all. Its enormous size indicates great 
range. It is powered by six turboprop en- 
gines. The quality of these engines, plus 
certain features of the air-frame design. 
give positive evidence of superior speed. 

It is thought to fiy at more than 450 miles 
an hour and above 50,000 feet. These are 
substantially better performance character- 
istics than the best the B-36 can boast. Be- 
cause the engines are turbo-props, the new 
Russian intercontinental giants can also at- 
tack efficiently at very low altitude, “on the 
deck,” where existing radar detection syste™ 
are seriously deficient. 

The Ilyushin-38 is a somewhat smaller 
and more compact aircraft with sharply 
swept-back wings and a speed estimated at 
close to 500 miles per hour, Four turbo- 
prop engines provide its present powerplant. 
But its aerodynamic characteristics suggest 
that it has been designed to permit substitu- 
tion of jet engines for turbo-props when the 
time comes. 

Even now this bomber has many of the 
qualities of the American B-52, which is not 
yet in active production. When and if the 
jet-turbo-prop substitution is made, the 
comparison will be exact. 

To conclude this collection of disturbing 
data, both the Tupoley-200 and the Ilyushin- 
38 are equipped with radar bombsights. The 
Pentagon's merchants of complacency 
to claim the Russians would never make 
radar bombsights. 

When first reported, the Ilyushin-38 was 
known as "Type 31,” while the Tupolev-200 
was commonly called the TUG-75. (Besides 
the brilliant Tupolev, who built the TU 
another famous Russian air designer, Gure* 
vich, collaborated in the development of the 
Tupolev-200.) The early reports of both 
bombers were rejected as inherently n- 
credible by the same merchants of com- 
placency who swore the Russians would n 
learn to bomb by night and in bad weather. 

Now, however, the existence of both 
bombers is somewhat glumly accepted even 
by the Pentagon's civillan overlords, a 
have learned some hard lessons in 2 
months. The new Soviet bombers are al 
ready in squadron formations. > 

No operating unit of the American Stree 
tegic Air Command will get new bombers or 
comparable range, speed, and weight f a 
many more months. The hope of SAC f ut 
the present is the B-47, a superb aircraft P 
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& medium-range bomber. And the number 
ot operating squadrons which have ex- 
Changed their B-50's for B-47’s is still very 
small. 

In short the Soviets may soon be able to 
Claim parity with the United States, in point 
ot equipment at least, in the great military 
Specialty which has always been supposed to 
Justify our neglect of other forms of armed 
Strength. In these circumstances it is plain 
dishonest for the Pentagon to go on smugly 

ting about American alr-atomic striking 
Power, without at least uttering a warning 
Word or two now and then about Soviet air- 
&tomic striking power. 


Berren THAN MIG—Czecus Have 500 Jets, 
FLER Sars 


Frankrurt, Germany, February 15.—A 
former Czech air force mechanic said today 
that Czechoslovakia has almost 600 Jet 
fighter planes superior to the MIG-15 poised 
On the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

Jiri Schorm, who was granted political 
Asylum after his plane crashed in West Ger- 
Many, said his Communist-dominated home- 
land has developed a new supersonic Jet 
Nightfighter known as the “Bis.” 

The Bis, the former Czech air force cor- 
Poral said, is capable of greater speeds and 
altitudes than the Soviet-built MIG-15 used 
in the Korean war. 

In addition to the Bis, Schorm said, the 

hs also have an improved Russian-built 
Jet fighter, the MIG-16. 

Schorm said four Czech air divisions are 
now almost completely outfitted with Bis 
Or MIG-16 jets. He said each division has 
&bout 120 planes. 

“Three of the divisions are right near the 
West German frontier," he said. “The fourth 

held in reserve.” 

On this side of the Iron Curtain, the 
United States Twelfth Air Force has about 
400 F-86 Sabrejets, the plane which chalked 
up a 14-to-1 record over the MIG-15 in Ko- 
ea, 


Schorm said morale in the Czech armed 
forces is terrible, adding that four jets con- 
Stantly patrol the border with West Ger- 
Many to head off deserters. 

“In the event of war,” he asserted, “most 
Of the troops would not fight for communism. 

soldiers are just ordinary people—op- 
bosed to the Reds.” 

He cautioned, however, that he doubted 
he Czechs would rise up against the Com- 
Munists as we did at Pilsen last summer. 

“Since that insurrection, the police have 
tightened their grip on the civilian popu- 

tion and the armed forces,” he said. 


Farmers’ Home Administration Doing a 
Commendable Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


tot HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
b take a few minutes today to review 
riefly the progress made under the 
nding program we set up last summer 
t help distressed livestock producers. I 
thankly believe that this program saved 
€ livestock industry. I refer to the 
Tmers’ Home Administration. 
yest June cattlemen were faced with 
yat looked like another dry summer. 
Some of the States—Colorado, New 
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Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
and Texas—the drought was entering 
its fourth year. 

Many of the cattlemen were liquidat- 
ing their foundation herds. They had 
to. They lacked feed and they lacked 
the money to buy feed. In fact, many 
of them were carrying debts that they 
had run up fighting the drought of the 
year before. In normal times, feed deal- 
ers and bankers would have been able 
to carry them. But these were not 
normal times. The lenders already had 
a lot of credit on their books, the ranch- 
ers already had liens on most everything 
they owned. 

Around mid-June the House Agricul- 
ture Committee held hearings on the 
need for emergency livestock credit and 
several of us took a quick trip to the 
drought area to get firsthand informa- 
tion on the situation. By the middle of 
July we had enabling legislation and ap- 
propriations to carry out the legislation 
cleared through both the House and the 
Senate. The emergency livestock loan 
program was ready to go, 

We were fortunate, I believe, in hav- 
ing an organization already established 
and ready to take the authorities and 
funds that we made available and put 
them to use quickly. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture has a nationwide organ- 
ization that serves every agricultural 
county. This agency has many years of 
experience in the agricultural credit 
field and had handled emergency credit 
programs before. By the first week in 
August they had loan funds available in 
county offices from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

To date more than $29 million has 
been loaned to 2,900 livestock pro- 
ducers. That is an average of more 
than a million dollars a week. That is 
service where and when service is 
needed. 

Let me tell you what that $29 million 
has done. It has kept foundation herds 
together, animals that if slaughtered, 
would have taken years to replace. 

It has helped families hang on to 
their means of livelihood. 

It helped thousands of cattlemen who 
never applied for a loan for it brought 
about orderly marketings that in turn 
strengthened the whole cattle market. 

It helped the consumer for if there 
had been mass slaughterings of cattle 
last summer the cost of beef by next 
summer would have been so high you 
could not touch a steak with a 10-foot 
pole. 

It helped private lenders for it bol- 
stered the security of the loans they held. 

By and large it strengthened, and I 
believe saved, the whole livestock in- 
dustry. 

Let me tell you how this loan program 
works. 

The emergency credit is extended 
throughout the country to established 
producers and feeders of cattle who are 
temporarily unable to get the credit they 
need for regular credit sources. These 
cattlemen must of course have a good 
record of livestock operations and rea- 
sonable prospects for success with the 
help of the loan, 
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The loans are made to meet any usual 
expenses necessary to successful live- 
stock operations. 

Loans are made repayable within 3 
years and bear 5 percent interest. 
Livestock loan committees, composed of 
men who are familiar with local liye- 
stock operations decide whether the ap- 
plicant is eligible and approve the loans. 
Applications are made at the county 
offices of the Farmers! Home Adminis- 
tration. 

I believe that everyone who took part 
in creating and carrying out this pro- 
gram of assistance to cattlemen takes 
pride in their accomplishments. I know 
thatI do. When the legislation was be- 
ing considered I was able to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are thousands 
of ranchers who carry on feeding opera- 
tions as a part of their farming opera- 
tion. These men raise their own feed 
and then buy enough young stock to 
consume this feed supply. The bill was 
revised to provide for the needs of these 
farmers. I also supported the measure 
as a whole. 

Time does not permit naming all who 
took part in formulating this program, 
But let me mention a few. The chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, the Honorable CLIFFORD HOPE, Spear- 
headed the action in the House, his 
capable counterpart in the Senate, the 
Honorable GEORGE AIKEN handled the 
bill in the Senate. 

President Eisenhower and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson both 
took an extremely active interest in the 
legislation. In the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Robert Farrington and R. B. 
McLeaish, under whose direction the 
Farmers’ Home Administration operates, ` 
worked long hours nights and weekends 
to see that the service was made avail- 
able to farmers with maximum speed 
and efficiency. 

The whole country can take pride in 
this program. For in the manner in 
which it was conceived and carried out 
we proved once more our ability to cope 
with any crisis. A nation's strength 
and endurance depends in the long run 
on its ability to meet emergency situa- 
tions. The livestock loan program is a 
testimonial to this Nation’s strength. 


Special livestock loans as of Feb. 5, 1954 


Applications 


Loans approved ponding 


e 0 6 
7 | $26,815 

23 Ax, 280 

9| 197,040 

38 | 601, 243 

4 192, 075 

0 0 

15| 943, 82% 

0 0 

1 6, 800 

Goines 1 1, 575 
18 171,410 

7 14,135 

1 5, 000 

wee 1 1, 600 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

48 46, 680 


11 loan in the amount of $23,900 tentatively approved, 
has becu finally rejected. x 
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Special livestock loans as of Feb. 5, 1954— 
Continued 
Loans approved 8 


Tennev iran 
South Carolina 


Ross Rizley Story Is a Lesson in Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently there occurred an event at Guy- 
mon, Okla., which I am sure the older 
mete rs of the House will be glad to 
note. 

Ross Rizley, a former Member of this 
House, was the recipient of a high honor. 
This event was not held in some high- 
vaulted, ancient, or historic meeting 
place. The audience for this notable 
event was not in full dress. Many of 
the men wore their high-heeled boots 
and the high plains badge of honor, the 
white Stetson hat. 

But this assembly was made up of 
men of royal blood—sons of the pio- 
neers. These people in attendance 
were descendents of the men, who a 
short generation ago, conquered the 
high plains—a land made unhospitable 
by roving bands of Indians, cattle rust- 
lers, winters’ howling blizzards, and the 
searing winds blowing over water 
courses without water. 

The people of this assembly of the 
high plains came to pay their respects 
to one of their own. Ross Rizley did 
not return from some foreign war to 
receive the praise of his fellow citizens, 
He came back from the domestic scene 
in Washington where he holds a high 
Government position. Those of you 
who know Ross Rizley know he always 
has and is now trying to preserve the 
most fundamental of all American heri- 
tages—freedom of the individual. 

It was fitting and proper that Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
should make the main address at Ross’ 
homecoming. I commend the following 
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article written by Roy P. Stewart of the 
Daily Oklahoman in regard to his home- 
coming: 

Ross Rrziey STORY Is A Lesson IN FAITH 

(By Roy P. Stewart) 

We followed a twin Beach airplane carry- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Ross Rizley, and Bailie Vin- 
son, of Tulsa, into the airport at Guymon in 
a Bonanza, riding with governor-for-another- 
day James E. Berry and trooper Ray Rice, with 
Lt. Art Hamilton of the State highway patrol 
as pilot. 

We knew folks on the high plains were 
planning an appreciation day for Ross and 
Ruby Rizley in the same spirit some of them 
once drove miles in wagon or surrey to share 
work or fun with a neighbor. But we were 
surprised at the size of the turnout. 

Cars were lined up and down the highway 
by the airport. Hundreds of people could be 
seen on the ground. The dinner for 200 at 
Panhandle A. and M. College at Goodwell, 
the overflow crowd in the 1,400-seat audito- 
rium of Guymon's magnificent new high- 
schoo] building later, demonstrated the gen- 
uine affection in which folk of the plains 
area held the Rileys. 

Secretary Benson was amazed too because 
it soon was evident that not just hometown 
folk but people from Texas, New Mexico, and 
Kansas were there to honor his assistant. 
The Secretary told us, “I didn’t quite know 
what this was going to be but it is one of 
the most memorable experiences of my life. 
Just to see how people have turned out to 
honor one of their outstanding citizens 18 a 
fitting and deserved tribute rarely seen.” 

We looked at Ross and thought of just 
what sort of a fellow he is to receive some- 
thing rarely given to a man. We saw a hum- 
ble man who freely admitted he was “all 
choked up” when he saw that crowd as the 
plane came in. 

A fellow who listened without expression 
as te were read from President Elsen- 
hower and almost every big wheel in official 
Washington, yet who could and did wipe his 
misty eyes publicly when telegrams were 
read from those of his and Ruby's seven 
children who could not attend the affair. 

We heard a man repeat with utmost sin- 
cerity the remark of Kingsley that his suc- 
cess came “because I had a friend.” And “I 
don’t deserve the nice things that have been 
said about me but I'm profoundly touched 
by your friendship and good will.“ And we 
took a peek behind the curtain of Rizley's 
life. 

We saw a rugged-faced man whose parents 
came into no man’s land in 1886 and who 
was born in the combination dugout and sod- 


dy typical of the one Panhandle territorial - 


county before split into Beaver, Tex., and 
Cimarron at statehood, when antelope was 
table meat and living was as hard as plains 
sod. 
We saw a tow-haired Ross walking a mile 
to a one-room school, making up high-school 
work in summer as he worked through the 
winter to help a family that once lost its 
cash reserve for a year—a single $10 bill— 
only to find it the next day on a thorny 
tree. And we saw a 10-year-old weep on a 
mother's grave. 

We saw him get a third-grade teaching cer- 
tificate and teach in Beaver county for §30 a 
month and board and pay $3.50 a month for 
his horse's feed. We saw him sell a team he 
had saved for years to buy to go to Kansas 
City to read and study law. And in 1915 be- 
come a lawyer. 

By 1920 he was practicing in Guymon. He 
was in rotation elected tor and de- 
fense counsel. In the State senate he fought 
hot oll when loose money and reverse valves 
on wells were sometimes the order of the day. 

For 8 year in Congress he laid the founda- 
tion for a reputation that was later to 
him into a Republican administration; at the 
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1952 national convention he handled the cre- 
dentials committee in a bitter game which 
everyone knew was being played with 8 
stacked deck—but he was steady in assuring 
that the opposition side got to deal, too, even 
with the result predecided—made personal 
and even political friends by his actions. 

And we got sort of a new affirmation of 
faith in a country where free people, who 
had tough years that only early day life in 
the high plains could bring, heard a state- 
ment by this native who could sny with fer- 
vor: 

“I accept this honor for my family who 
have stood by me all these ycars. And íor 
the pioneers who believed in something 
their lives were not interrogation points 
they had a dauntless spirit and determins- 
tion to bulld this country without the help 
of anyone but God. 

“They couldn't be bought—they wouldn't 
compromise with wrong—they believed that 
any one man who tells and lives by the truth 
today can be a majority tomorrow.“ 


Beck Blames Hard Times on New 
Treasury Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s outstanding leaders recently 
made some comments to the press whi 
pointed straight to the heart of thé 
cause of our current economic dificul- 
ties. I should like to include in our 
Recorp the following Associated Press 
account of an interview with Mr. Dave 
Beck, president of the Teamsters Union, 
AFL: 


Beck BiaMes Harp T AES on New Treasvst 
Pouicies 

Must Brac, FLA., February 14.— Dube 
Beck, president of the powerful AFL Team 
sters Union, said today the Nation's tö 
times are growing worse and blamed it 5 
the hard-money policy of Secretary of th 
Treasury George M. Humphrey. 

Beck said Humphrey's experiment shortly 
after President Eisenhower took office -> 
issuing Government bonds at higher inter 
est rates dried up credit, depressed busine 
and started the present jobiess trend. 

"Our present economic situation can 
traced right back to the hard money policy 
launched by Humphrey nearly a year pie 
Beck told newsmen. “This search for h 
money has brought on hard times.” — 

Beck, who classes himself politically 7 
“nonpartisan,” although other labor leade 
consider him inclined toward the Republi 
Party, said he would submit these econom z 
views to the Teamsters’ International Execu 
tive Board which opens a week-long 
meeting here Monday. jn 

The jobless situations and conditions 
the auto industry were cited by Beck for 
signs that the country may be headed 
a serious depression. to 

Beck told reporters thousands of au ó 
owners are turning their cars back to nnn e 
companies. He said used car vaiucs DS 
declined to the point where in many 
an owner can go out and buy a similar did 
for less than the balance owed on the 
one. ce 

“You're going to see automobile 287116 
companies all over America going bust, 
Beck, 
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New cars, too, he said, are piling up in 
dealers’ hands to the point that many are 
“near bankruptcy.” 

“I contend the auto industry is in the 
Worst shape it has been in for 30 years,” 
Beck sad 


He said anyone with cash can walk into 
& new car salesroom and buy an auto at up 
to 30 percent off list price“ and that's a 
damn serious situation.” 

But Beck said he'd be willing to invest 
Teamsters Union funds with one of the big 
auto producers. 

In his one year in office he has raised the 
Yield from union investments by $158,000, 
This was done by cashing low interest Gov- 
ernment bonds and investing in mortgages 
and loans at 4 percent or more. 

Beck said if anyone wants to classify him 
as a “prophet of doom,” that was okay. 

As to the difference between a recession 
and a depression, Beck said: “I define a re- 
Cession as when your neighbor loses his job, 
but a depression is when you lose your own.“ 


Due Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
People who live along the shores of Lake 
Ontario have been threatened with 
Catastrophic damages to their homes and 
Property if and when the two great inter- 
National developments on the lake, the 
Seaway and power project, become op- 
erative. Both projects can and may 
Taise the water levels of the lake. Either 
or both may do so to the point where 

féds of millions of dollars worth of 
camage may be done to lakeshore prop- 
es. 


We have a treaty with Canada which, 
Presumably, protects people who are in- 
jured by virtue of water project develop- 
Ments along the international boundary. 
But time and costly litigation have 
Proved these guaranties almost mean- 
ingless. Because these are international 
Waters our own courts have suggested 
hesitancy in assuming jurisdiction; and 
Where they have done so, the Govern- 
Ment of Canada has pleaded sovereignty 
and withheld agreement to be sued. As 
à result, the people of the lakeshore find 

emselves in an international no-man's 
land, where their constitutional guaran- 

under the “due process” clause are 

€aningless, and there is no machinery 

implement the treaty guaranties 
Which are, presumably, operative. 

In order to overcome this dilemma, 
Representative Keatinc and I have re- 
Quested the International Joint Commis- 
Sion to undertake the establishment of 
an international tribunal to which resi- 
dents of the lakeshore may turn for pro- 
tection. 
yonder leave to extend my remarks, 

Speaker. I include in the Recorp a 
wey of the letter which we addressed 
the International Joint Commission 
earlier this month, together with a copy 
the reply which we have just received 
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from the assistant to the legal counsel 
of the Department of State: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, 
International Joint Comission, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It has been noted with satisfaction that 
the order of approval authorizing construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence power project, un- 
der date of October 29, 1952, contains specific 
guaranties to the effect that “All interests 
on either side of the international boundary 
which are injured by reason of the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of the 
works shall be given suitable and adequate 
protection and indemnity in accordance 
with the laws in Canada or the Constitution 
and laws in the United States respectively, 
and in accordance with the requirements of 
Article VIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty.” 

Nevertheless, long and costly experience, 
involving protracted litigation, has demon- 
strated that, in the absence of specific desig- 
nation as to who is legally and financially 
responsible for such injury, the rights and 
properties of thousands of citizens of both 
countries may be destroyed and that they 
are, in fact, without adequate legal pro- 
tection. Two recent Instances illustrate the 
inadequacy of present machinery to deal 
with these matters. 

In one case, affecting the water levels of 
Lake Ontario, the Canadian Government 
specifically assumed responsibility for dam- 
age to the properties of United States citi- 
zens which might result from the construc- 
tion of a dam in the outlet from the lake, 
Yet, when destructive water levels resulted, 
and recourse was had to the courts of the 
United States, the Canadian Government in- 
terposed a plea of sovereignty, arguing that 
it could not be sued. 

In a second case, recently adjudicated by 
the United States court of appeals, it was 
held that there is “at least considerable 
doubt” as to whether an order of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission is subject to ju- 
dlelal review. 

Thus, in the first case (which, we are 
aware, does not directly involve the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, although the 
Commission acted to provide relief from the 
damaging high waters), the legal and Con- 
stitutional guaranties of protection and in- 
demnity are inadequate; and in the second 
case, involving projects which involve great 
potential damage to the lakeshore property 
owners, the Court has indicated that orders 
of the International Joint Commission are 
probably above the law, so far as judicial 
recourse in the United States is concerned. 

Under such circumstances, the guaranties 
of protection and indemnity written into 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 and re- 
affirmed in the International Joint Commis- 
sion’s Order of Approval of October 29, 1952, 
are meaningless, and, in fact, convey an im- 
plication of assurance that is deceitful. 

The two great projects which are now tak- 
ing shape on the St. Lawrence River, how- 
ever much they may benefit certain interests, 
may spell catastrophe to the lakeshore prop- 
erty owners. We refer, of course, to the St. 
Lawrence seaway and St. Lawrence power 
project. These projects will involve not 1 
but 4 entities, 2 on each side of the interna- 
tional boundary, any or all of which may be 
responsible for changes in the water levels 
of Lake Ontario which could be disastrous 
to the residents of the lakeshore. As evi- 
dence of the diffusion of responsibility in 
these developments, the International Joint 
Commission's order of approval of the power 
project vests control of the water levels of 
the lake at various points in (1) the Secre- 
tary of the Army, (2) the International Joint 
Commission, (3) the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and (4) the Congress. The Federal 
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Power Commission, meanwhile, in authorize 
ing the New York State Power Authority to 
proceed with development of power, has 
required that the power authority, rather 
than the United States Government, be held 
responsible for damages which may result 
from the project, notwithstanding the fact 
that the power authority has no funds and 
no program for taking care of such con- 
tingencies, 

In this plethora of agencies, among whom 
legal and financial responsibility is hope- 
lessly confused and disffused, the rights of 
the individual citizen who may be injured 
by their joint or several operations become 
lost in a fog of international complexities. 
Each of the entities involved can point to 
someone else as responsible, and there is no 
agency anywhere to adjudicate the matter. 

In view of this situation, may we request 
that the International Joint Commission 
undertake, as a part of its continuing respon- 
sibility for the St. Lawrence power project 
and its study of the Great Lakes water levels, 
to formulate, without further delay, the pre- 
cise means by which parties injured as a 
result of projects authorized by it in these 
international waters may obtain the protec- 
tion and indemnification which, under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty, it is obliged to 
provide, 

It is clearly insufficient to point to the 
appropriate courts of the respective coun- 
tries, or to the Constitution and the laws of 
the two countries, as a proper recourse for 
injured citizens, for costly experience has 
shown these remedies to be inadequate. 
These are damages sustained as the result 
of the undertakings of supranational agen- 
cies with intermeshing objectives, and it 
may well require the creation of a supra- 
national body to hear and adjudicate claims 
arising therefrom. 

We are cognizant of the fact that the 
International Joint Commission is presently 
awaiting the findings of the International 
Lake Ontario Board of Engineers, with a 
view to making certain corrections in method 
of regulation No. 5. The treaty mandate to 
provide suitable and adequate protection and 
indemnity is not alone an engineering prob- 
lem, however; it is Juridical as well. Just 
as the Commission has created international 
boards of engineers and boards of control 
at various points along the international 
boundary, to handle the development and 
operation of these great international proj- 
ects, it now appears essential to set up jurid- 
ical instrumentalitics to insure that legal 
and financial responsibility is defined and 
fixed in these undertakings, Otherwise, the 
rights of individuals, private and corporate, 
whose properties are damaged or destroyed 
by these developments, are in danger of be- 
ing abandoned in an international no man's 
land. 

May we request a statement from you at 
your early convenience as to what steps the 
Commission may contemplate with respect 
to this vitally important matter? 

Very sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Member oj Congress, 
KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 15, 1954. 
The Honorable HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Ostertac: The receipt 18 
acknowledged of a letter signed by you and 
Representative KENNETH B. Karma dated 
February 4, 1954, concerning your desire to 
have the International Joint Commission 
undertake to formulate, without further de- 
lay, the precise means by which parties in- 
jured as a result of projects authorized by it 
in the St. Lawrence River may obtain the 
protection and indemnification which is pro- 
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vided for under the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of January 11, 1909. 

It is understood that a similar letter has 
been addressed to the United States section 
of the Commission and that this mat- 
ter is receiving active consideration by its 
members. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLLiam R, VALLANCE, 
Assistant to the Legal Adviser. 


National Defense and the National Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. STEED, Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks before the convening of this Con- 
gress, and before we were given a glimpse 
of the promised new look at American 
defense, a distinguished American avia- 
tion official made a speech on national 
defense and the national budget. I do 
not know when I have ever read a better 
organized, more clearly presented, or 
more convincing statement than that 
made by Mr. C. R, Smith, the president 
of American Airlines, before the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce on December 1, 
1953. It is more than a new look, it is 
a deeply penetrating look at the defense 
and economic problems of our country. 
It is revolutionary in point of view, and 
yet the suggestions made are so simple 
it is amazing they have not occurred 
to military men and political leaders 
long before. 

The present military buildup was be- 
gun after the outbreak of the Korean 
war in 1950 under the assumption that 
Soviet action on a world scale was immi- 
nent. We have now discarded that as- 
sumption, but not discarded the military 
programing inspired by it. We continue 
to strengthen forces assembled, trained, 
and armed at a time when the American 
stockpile of atomic weapons was limited 
in number, though we have now devel- 
oped an enormously increased produc- 
tion of atomic weapons. We have yet 
to plan a national defense based pri- 
marily on the firepower of atomic weap- 
ons, but continue to maintain and build 
up a defense based on gunpowder and 
TNT. 


Mr. Smith is troubled, and we should 
all be troubled, by the fact that our land 
strategy is patterned upon the great 
campaigns of World War II in Western 
Europe, that are unlikely ever to be re- 
peated; our sea strategy ignores the fact 
that no important surface naval force 
is arrayed against us; and our air 
strategy, while shaped around atomic 
weapons in the strategic sense, is never- 
theless heavily grouped in support of 
ground forces. We have not yet begun 
energetically and imaginatively to bend 
our mastery of the atom to our needs and 
purposes. 

Mr. Smith asks us to imagine a 1-inch 
cube as representing the explosive effect 
of 1 ton of TNT. By such a standard, 
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the average World War I bomberload 
would be represented by a column stand- 
ing 4 inches high. The Nagasaki-Hiro- 
shima atomic bomb, by this standard, 
would stand three times as high as the 
Washington monument. The new hy- 
drogen or thermo-nuclear superbomb 
would be represented by a column 60 
miles high, or almost the distance from 
Washington to Baltimore and back. 
These columns are symbols of the new 
facts of military power with which we 
Americans must live from this point on. 

Mr. Speaker, we are ignoring the facts 
of military power and of life itself in the 
air atomic age unless we build our de- 
fense around the atomic weapons we are 
producing in such enormous numbers. 
Only with such a defense can we deter 
aggressive nations from resorting to war, 
and provide our Nation with a military 
force sufficient to win a war, if war can- 
not be prevented, and at the same time 
preserve a sound national economy. We 
cannot go on building armies and navies 
we do not need, and can never expect 
to use, and an Air Force programed on 
a strategy of cooperation with such sur- 
face forces. 

It is not enough to take a new look; 
we must take a thorough look. In spite 
of the highly publicized expenditures 
proposed for 1955, which would appear 
to indicate increased emphasis on air 
power, the appropriations proposed place 
less emphasis on air power. The 1954 
budget appropriations included $12.8 bil- 
lion for the Army, $9.5 billion for the 
Navy, and $11.4 for the Air Force. The 
President has actually requested for fis- 
cal year 1955 $8.2 billion for the Army, 
$9.9 billion for the Navy, and $11.2 billion 
for the Air Force. This new budgetary 
look does indeed cut appropriations for 
the Army, but it also cuts appropriations 
for the Air Force, while increasing Navy 
appropriations beyond the 1954 budget, 

I think the framers of the Presidential 
budget recommendations might well 
have accepted some advice from Mr. C. 
R. Smith, and taken a thorough look at 
the problem of national defense and at 
the national budget. Making only one 
quotation, let me share with my col- 
leagues the promise such a thorough 
look gives. Mr. Smith says: 

First things first. The first thing that has 
to be done is to sort out the roles and mis- 
sions of the military services. Once that 
is done, it should be possible, within a rea- 
sonable time, to bring down the United 
States Military Establishment from 3,500,- 
000 men to 2,500,000 men and to reduce the 
overall military budget by at least $10 bil- 
lion, 


The 1955 budget, proposed by the 
President, gives no real priority to the 
mission of the Air Force. 

Mr, Speaker, we all want to reduce 
the budget, and strengthen the Nation’s 
economy. Under unanimous consent of 
my colleagues, I wish to extend my re- 
marks and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a remarkably lucid and readable 
account of how that can be done. The 
remarks by Mr. C. R. Smith at the an- 
nual meeting of the Tulsa, Okla., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on December 1, 1953, 
are as follows: 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE NATIONAL BUDGET 
(By C. R. Smith) 
IS THERE ANOTHER BETTER AND MORE BCONOMI~ 
CAL WAY TO PROVIDE FOR THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY? 


Although the national-defense program 
involves many debatable issues they are not 
divisive issues, so far as most of us are con- 
cerned. Practically everybody is for an ade- 
quate defense. The trouble begins over 
questions of definition. 

When is a defense system ever adequate? 
Are the military forces now in place or being 
bult, the right kind of forces? Is there an- 
other and better way to construct forces 
which will guard our welfare and survival 
and still be within the national capacity to 
foot the bill; without ruinous damage to the 
American way of life? 

These questions, you will agree, are among 
the most serious facing the American people- 
Any one who follows the day-to-day news 
from Washington must by now realize that 
no easy answers will be forthcoming. The 
experts, both professional and lay, are 
plainly divided among themselves. A con- 
troversy is making up over the nature - 
American strategy itself. An increasing 
number of thoughtful men are swinging tO 
the belief that there is something wrong 
with the prevailing approach to strategy» 
dominated, as they believe it to be, by the 
traditional surface approach. They argue, 
and convincingly, that it falls to reflect the 
enormous advances stemming from the revo- 
lution in weapons, particularly atomic 
weapons, and the coincidental development 
of long range aircraft. 

We are dealing here with professional 

considerations of an intricate nature, 
I approach them with hesitancy. I am, like 
most of you, a business man. To the extent 
that I have had any military experience it 
has been in the field of logistics. But at 
the same time, as a citizen, I haye given & 
good deal of thought to these matters- 
About half of my time is spent in travel over 
this country. Travel brings me into touch 
with well-informed people, many better in- 
formed than 1 in military matters, who share 
the same concern over the state of the na- 
tional security. 

They are concerned, first of all, for patri- 
otic reasons. They are also concerned for 
economic reasons. The annual bill for na“ 
tional defense has become the most im- 
portant single factor regulating the na- 
tional economy. Everybody wants adequate 
detense— whatever that may be. But, in 
addition, all thoughtful citizens want ® 
sound economy preserved. 

What I have to say will not be taken. I 
trust, as one man's view of how this stra- 
tegie and/or economic dilemma can pe re- 
solved. Rather it is a composite of ideas 
gradually formed in my own mind in the 
course of talks with numerous responsible 
individuals with whom I have discussed the 
problem. These ideas are not advanced u 
the solution. My purpose is a simple one: 
to raise, in layman's language, the questions 
which trouble all of us, and to move out int? 
public view those weighty issues which are 
apparently deadlocked and immobilized 57 
the opposing views of the different military 
services, 

It seems to me to be fairly self-evident 
that so long as American strategy, and — 
military forces arrayed in support of the 
strategy, continue to rest upon existing 487 
sumptions, this Nation cannot afford to m 
the annual defense bills without sometb! 
important giving way in the America® 
scheme of things. > 

I say it is self-evident for two reasons 
First, the United States, in the nature 
things, must continue to bear, among mes 
nations, the heaviest share of the econo™ 
responsibility for world defense. Its pr 
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tion of the total cost is certain to remain 

very high. 

to ccondiy, it is impossible for the Nation 
meet the separate demands and expecta- 

— of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, let 

7 me those of our allies, and still stay within 
reasonable budget. 

The costs are spread out for all of us to 
Pria total of about 190 billions appro- 
the ted, and about 118 billions spent, since 
the of the post-Korean buildup in 
the Summer of 1950. However these are only 
tlo Costs of the military services. The nà- 

mal defense budget includes a lot of other 
things as well; for example, foreign aid some 
billions appropriated since the end of 
last war, and a current annual expendi- 


ture 
mostly fı 
bin y for military aid, of around 6 


Then there is the atomic-energy program. 
lion 3 in itself, has represented some 13 bil- 
18 bin aPPropriations to date and may total 
will ilton by the end of 1957. New policies 
no doubt promote in years to come a 
industrial diversion of the energy 
diate being created. But in the imme- 
future, as in the past, this vast invest- 
men t will be for weapons. It is difficult to 
until e any substantial change in this policy 
all the national stockpile is adequate for 
Contingencies, or unless an acceptable 
Rreement is meanwhile reached with Soviet 
hope all reasonable men will en- 
v but not at the expense of their 
igllance and commonsense. 
mii ese various outlays—for United States 
for forces, for foreign military aid, and 
a © energy—should properly be 
eted in one piece as the going cost of 
tional security, They add up to quite a 
er about 50 billions a year in the current 
Wann year 1954 budget—and perhaps 
fn ene {less in the fiscal 1955 budget now 
on. 
toutes’ sums take about two-thirds of the 
one. Federal budget. They represent about 
ighth of the gross national product 
proqiteregate value ot all goods and services 
uced by the work of our 160 million 
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costs, I concede, are not yet crisis 
an acute emergency was upon us, 
On could, of course, divert a much 
roportion of the national product to 
as indeed was the case in World 
Nevertheless, the figures are sober- 
the 4 years of all-out war, 1941 to 
e United States spent about $330 
t the rate of $50 billion a year 
al defense we will equal the cost 
War II in something less than 7 


Sinister circumstance attaching to 
the baffling nature of the 
t emergency. Events do not seem to 
* H. t, as was the case before World 
to an inexorable climax. This time 
although global, is insidious and 

with alternating lulls and ten- 
g hitherto unknown to 

experience. 

the present military buildup was 
after the outbreak of the Korean 
1950, the strategic assumption in this 
» as well as by our principal European 
that Soviet action on a world 
imminent. In September 1949 
entists had successfully tested an 
evice, thereby breaking the Ameri- 
Opoly in this previously decisive 
National power. In the face of this 
ther developments American military 
Marked the year 1954 as a date of 
ger, a date when the Soviet stock- 
atomic weapons, and the growth of 
et long-range air forcers designed 
weapons, in combination with 
Army's vast preponderance on the 
Would, in the absence of rapid re- 
Of the West, conceivably tip the 


ap itary balance of power in the Soviet 
favor, 
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For all most of us know that assumption 
may still be valid. Nevertheless the pres- 
ent administration seems to be 
on a somewhat different line, It has evi- 
dently discarded the view that Soviet world 
action is imminent. The new strategic as- 
sumption seems to be that we are in for a 
world struggle of indefinite duration and of 
uncertain pattern—a test which may go on 
for years without a major collision. 

The difficulty is that the military forces 
now in being are brought into place under 
the earlier and evidently now discarded as- 
sumption. This country has today some 3% 
million men and women in the 3 military 
services. Secretary of Defense Wilson and 
his civilian aides have promised to bring 
these figures down, but the whittling process 
is obviously proceeding slowly. To maintain 
the forces at the level which the military still 
deems essential will require over the next 
year, by enlistment and draft, an intake of 
about a million young men and women. 

There is already a heavy drain on American 
youth. Extended indefinitely, it could be a 
strangling weight on.American society, re- 
moving the young and virile from the scien- 
tific and productive processes which are our 
principal sources of material strength. 

Here is a really serious cost of our present 
strategy—its incessant demands on the Na- 
tion's youth and manpower. Is it not sensl- 
ble to question that adequate security can 
best be provided merely by numbers of men? 
Has the time not come to reexamine the old 
criterion—divisions, divisions, divisions—in 
light of the effectiveness of new weapons? 

There is another point that to me is sig- 
nificant about the forces now in being. It 
applies particularly to the Army and Navy 
and, in lesser degree, to the Air Force. These 
forces were assembled, trained and armed at 
a time when the American stockpile of 
atomic weapons was measured in limited 
numbers, when the value of such weapons 
was imperfectly understood and when Ameri- 
can military planning was still under the in- 
fluence of doctrines developed during the last 
great war. Of the 3½ million men under 
arms, almost two-thirds are in the Army and 
Navy, the traditional agencies of surface 
strategy. 

Yet at the same time these forces were be- 
ing rushed into being, the Government also 
set in motion an enormous expansion in the 
production of atomic weapons. The fire- 
power which that outlay is beginning to 
make available, chiefly for delivery by air, 
is in itself so revolutionary in its implica- 
tions as to compel all thoughtful men to 
question the judgment of tremendous ap- 
propriations for the simultaneous creation 
of two types of military forces—one consist- 
ing chiefly of surfaces forces armed, for the 
most part, with gunpowder and TNT; the 
other, primarily air, armed with atomic 
weapons, e 

Like most of you, I imagine, I have no ac- 
cess to atomic secrets. In my brief service 
in the Army nobody ever saw fit to give me 
a “Q” clearance, for I had no need to know 
about our atomic developments. However, I 
do read the newspapers, and from these and 
other public sources it is possible for a rea- 
sonably observant reader to discern that 
something tremendous is going on, 

From the atomic or fission-type weapons 
first used in war at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
have come an ever-widening family of 
weapons, of different sizes and energy yleld. 

To the list is now being added the so- 
called thermonuclear or fusion-type weapons, 
popularly known as the hydrogen bomb. 
The atomic weapon was so powerful, in terms 
of energy released, that a new word was in- 
vented to measure it—the kiloton, corre- 
sponding to 1,000 tons of TNT. Similarly, 
the thermonuclear weapon is itself so power- 
ful compared to its fission predecessor that 
it, too, has given rise to a new order of 
measurement—the megaton, meaning the 
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energy equivalent to 1 million tons of TNT. 
‘The average explosive power of the Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima weapons was about 20 kilo- 
tons, equal to 20,000 tons of TNT. The en- 
ergy release from the device used at the 1952 
thermonuclear test at Eniwetok has been 
estimated as 4 megatons—equal to 4 million 
tons of high explosive. 

It is difficult for the human mind to grasp 
these orders of magnitude. But an imagina- 
tive friend of mine, a retired military officer, 
has devised a startling illustration: 

He asks us to Imagine a cube, 1 inch square 
and 1 inch through, as representing the 
equivalent of a ton of old-fashioned TNT. 
The average bomb load carried by a single 
B-17 or B-24 bomber in the famous bomber 
offensive against Germany was 4 tons. Thus 
the weight of the potential destruction car- 
ried by a single airplane 10 years ago could 
be represented by a column 4 inches high, 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki introduced a tre- 
mendous. leap—what the physicists call a 
quantum jump. Eight years ago the weight 
of the explosive force transportable by a 
single bomber, in the same terms, 
became a colum 1666 feet high, three times 
the height of the Washington Monument 
plus 1 foot. 

In military circles the bombs of the Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki era are now known as the 
“model T“ bombs. The conventional model 
of the atomic bomb has now three times the 
capability of the earlier model, represented 
by a column nine times as high as the Wash- 
ington Monument plus 3 feet. 

What happens when the four-megaton 
power of the thermonuclear weapon is sim- 
llarly expressed? Our column literally van- 
ishes out of sight. It soars a full 63 miles 
into the upper atmosphere—plus, my always 
precise friend assures me, 69 feet, 

That much has the potential power of 
destruction transportable in a single bomber 
increased in the span of one decade. The 
4-inch column standing for the destructive 
power of a World War II bomber could be 
lost in the grass at the base of the 60-mile 
high column representing the relative de- 
structive power of its imminent coun 

These columns are symbols of the new facts 
of military power with which we Americans 
must. live from this point on. 

To me they mean that if another war 
should ever be fought it will have little rela- 
tionship, in its decisive actions, to wars of 
the recent past. 2 

The revolution in atomic weapons has con- 
ferred upon the bomber a potential destruc- 
tiveness so vast as to make the effective power 
of traditional weapons—the infantryman 
with the rifle, the battleship, all the surface 
array of weapons—seem almost insignificant 
by comparison. 

With such weapons available, not only to 
this country but also to our principal ad- 
versary, it follows logically that the decisive 
actions in another major confilct would al- 
most certainly come at once, The outcome 
may be settled, one way or the other, in the 
span of a few months, possibly weeks. 

The fact that the United States for the 
first time in its history has become vulnerable 
to serious military action over its own soil 
clearly foreshadows the end of the traditional 
mobilization philosophy upon which our 
strategy has heretofore rested. Another war 
could no longer be won, as was the case in 
the two great wars of the 20th century, by 
the intervention of forces mobilized. armed, 
and delayed months after the outbreak of 
war. Our power to deter an enemy, or to win 
a war against an enemy that in his reckless- 
ness refused to be deterred, must henceforth 
rest upon ready forces, so placed and de- 
ployed that no sudden onrush could hope to 
overcome their capacity for instantaneous 
and crushing retaliation. 

This telescoping of the time element, de- 
riving from tremendous power of new weap- 
ons, seems to me to teach yet another lesson, 
It is that the decisive air battle would be 
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fought to conclusion long before the tradi- 
tional surface forces, except those already in 
position near the enemy's frontier, could be 
brought into action on a scale that could 
affect the outcome. 

Hence the idea of maintaining a huge land 
army, to be deployed across the seas in the 
event of war, seems to have less and less rele- 
vance to the new facts of military power as 
We are coming to understand them. 

It has been argued that an international 
agreement prohibiting the use of atomic 
weapons may yet be reached, and it would, 
therefore, be folly for this Nation to do away 
with so-called conventional forces in favor 
of new kinds of forces shaped around atomic 
weapons. 

Desirable as such an arrangement would 
be, the hope scarcely accords with the reali- 
ties. The Soviet Union has shown no dispo- 
sition whatever to join in such an accommo- 
dation concerning atomic or any other weap- 
ons. Nor, in the absence of a true interna- 
tional disarmament in which we could faith- 
Tully repose our trust, can I see how we could 
possibly hope to galn from a foreswearing of 
our right to use, in self-defense, our primary 
element of technological advantage. 

It is time that we ceased to regard our 

mastery of the atom as a windfall. It is 
time that we began energetically and imagi- 
natively to bend this resource to our needs 
and purposes. 
Believing this, Iam troubled, as are others 
of like mind, when I examine the composi- 
tion of the American military forces. My 
perhaps untutored impression is that our 
Military Establishment is trying to pursue 
three strategies simultaneously: 

A comprehensive land strategy patterned 
upon the great campaigns in Western Eu- 
rope, which are unlikely ever to be repeated; 

A sea strategy modeled on the great oceanic 
campaigns of the Pacific war, when, in fact, 
no important surface naval] force is arrayed 
against us; and 

An air strategy, which while shaped around 
atomic weapons in the strategic sense, is 
nevertheless heavily grouped in support of 
ground forces. 

I am reminded of the statement by Lord 
Tedder, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, be- 
Tore the House of Lords, London, April 15, 
1953, in connection with his discussion of 
that vigorous, difficult, but healthy process 
of selection which alone insures real econ- 
omy, economy of force, when he said: 

“My Lords, one is concerned about this 
because one remembers what happened be- 
fore September 1939. No effective selection 
was made; we tried to be strong everywhere, 
and only succeeded in being weak every- 
where—at sea, on land, and in the air, with 
the result that we spent the first 3 years of 
the war fighting in the last ditch, fighting 
not to win the war—that came later but to 
avoid losing it.“ 

I do not intend my statements to suggest 
thatthe Army should be disbanded, the Navy 
scrapped, and everything put into airpower 
plus atomic weapons. 

In the situation now developing surface 
forces are bound to have new and important 
roles and missions. But what has never 
been satisfactorily defined, what has not 
been convincingly explained, is how the sur- 
face forces as presently constituted would 
fit into a rational strategy as determined 
by the technical and geographical circum- 
stances that now confront us. 

The Army today numbers about 1,500,000 
men. The obvious reason for so large a force 
is the Army’s traditional responsibility for 
fighting land battles. 

But where, in the future now rushing upon 
us, is the United States Army ever likely 
to fight decisive battles that would justify 
#0 preponderant a measure of our armed 
manpower? Where, in the kind of tests likely 
to be forced upon us, can so large a force 
be effectively and economically employed in 
land engagements? 
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Certainly not overseas, The enemy's 
known accumulation of mass-destruction 
weapons, his rising air capability to deliver 
them, clearly spell the end of mass invasions 
on the model of the North African, Nor- 
mandy, and the famous Pacific assaults. 

If a large city could be leveled by one 
or several atomic or thermonuclear weapons, 
how much more vulnerable would be the 
vast grouping of ships required to land an 

on a distant shore? 

No sensible man can imagine this Nation 
ever risking again such an expedition so 
long as the enemy retained an air force and 
a supply of atomic weapons. Nor is it possi- 
ble to conceive of the Soviet Army being 
able to land, supply, and fight a large action 
on the American continent. 

The first requirement is rapidly receding, 
the second is altogether improbable. It is 
therefore difficult to accept the current justi- 
fication for so large a standing army. If its 
mission is neither to invade a hostile shore 
in force, nor to defend American shores from 
a full-scale invasion, nor, let it be hoped, 
to be committed piecemeal from one end 
of the earth to the other, then the Army's 
size and composition should be reexamined 
in light of the mission that it could be rea- 
sonably expected to carry out. 

Such a reéxamination would, I am sure, 
produce a considerable saving in manpower 
and material. 

It seems sensible to conclude that com- 
parable savings can be made in the Navy. 
One of the principal stated missions of the 
Navy is to safeguard the sealanes for the 
movement of the Army overseas. A substan- 
tial part of the Navy's resources are ear- 
marked for that purpose and the Navy's 
elaim upon national resources, both men 
and material, is justified largely on the basis 
of that mission. 

But if it is demonstrated that the Army 
can no longer undertake large-scale inya- 
sions, then this particular mission of the 
Navy will be correspondingly reduced in im- 
portance. If that judgment is accepted 
there should follow a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the Navy's demands upen the 
economy. 

What about the Air Force? A principal 
mission of the Air Force is to support with 
adequate tactical air power Army forces de- 
ployed in the field. A considerable portion 
of Air Force resources are allocated to that 
mission, and they are so justified by the Air 
Force in the budget placed before Congress. 
If it be concluded that large ground forces 
cannot be landed overseas once war is joined, 
then, as with the Navy, this part of the Air 
Force role should be correspondingly re- 
duced, 

Where does that leave our promises to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
European Defense Community, not to men- 
tion our allies elsewhere in the world? 

Our commitments in Western Europe alone 
are substantial. Some 280,000 United States 
troops and airmen are stationed there—too 
few to be a decisive factor, too many to be 
called merely a token force. 

The United States will, obviously, respect 
any commitments that it has made, however 
much changed circumstances may have al- 
tered the original necessity. The President 
has recently announced, for that matter, 
that no reduction in United States combat 
forces stationed in Western Europe is 
presently planned, 

Hence, the immediate prospect of any troop 
reductions in that area, save through the cut- 
ting down of supporting elements, is dim in- 
deed. But in the long run it is certain to be 
different. 

Our experience with European nations has 
taught us that, when the chips are down, 
they can be extremely realistic. If sound 
military judgment should indeed hold that 
another massive landing of American ground 
forces is rapidly ceasing to be a feasible cen- 
tral element of a coalition war plan, Euro- 
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pean strategists are likely to recognize the 
same logic. 

So the question arises: What kind of pro“ 
gram will produce an adequate defense Loree 
armed with the right kind of weapons, tha 
will be within our capacity to pay for i 
considering that the present crisis may 5° 
on for years? 

It seems to me that any rational program 
for the present and immediate future should 
have at least four major policy objectives: 

Objective 1: To deter an aggressive nati 
from resorting to war, and thereby preserve 
the peace; 

Objective 2: To provide us with an effec- 
tive military force, armed with the mos 
powerful weapons, that will enable us to 
a war if war cannot be prevented; 

Objective 3: To preserve the friendship 
and the confidence of our allies, by de- 
veloping the right kind of forces and 
convincing them that these forces will assur? 
them greater protection; 

Objective 4: To preserve a sound nations! 
economy. 

Concerning objective 1—the deterrent 10 
war—there are many wise military men a 
say that the American atomic advantage = 
all that has stood between the non-Co™ 
munist world and another great war. only 
a few months ago the same Lord Tedde* 
whom I quoted a moment ago, told his Brit 
ish countrymen: 

“For nearly a hundred years wars t 
prevented from spreading and peace was KeP y 
by an effective deterrent—the British Fler 
in being. These days are over, but there al 
no doubt that during the recent criti 
years the peace has been kept by a o 
deterrent—the American strategic bom 
force and its atomic weapons,” 

Winston Churchill, who certainly 
something of war and strategy, has on O 
occasions said as much. 

I believe that the lesson to be drawn Soe 
the postwar trend of events is that 5 
Kremlin has not been deterred, and 1s n- 
likely to be deterred in the future, by °°" 4 
ventional military forces. What it fears aud 
will continue to fear is the American cae 
bility and the growing capability of ae 
British to counter an attack with This 
mediate and crushing retaliation. jue 
being so, logic argues that we put our b 1 
chips down on those elements of technics 
strength which Russia fears most and wh! 
provide the best promise for peace. uty 

On the second of these points—the ann 
to win a war if war should come—we fl 
military men apparently divided into * 
schools of thought; those who hold that 
decision would come quickly through pe- 
exchange of atomic blows and those, ese 
cially among the older services, who arg. 
that it would be a prolonged struggle tone 
decided in the end by the soldier on nd. 
ground advancing with a rifle in his 3 

But is it sensible to accept the latter VEN 
when we are told by the highest auth aiy 
ties that 100 atomic weapons, accurs "of 
placed, could destroy more than a third of 
our industrial capacity and kill million it 
people? Given this power to destroy: the 
rational to believe that the soldier with the 
rifle in his hand could intervene in 
struggle in time to have a decisive efrect? ing 

There is no evading the conclusion be nt 
forced upon us. It is that the deter ane 
force represented by atomic weapons an sure 
capacity to deliver them is also the only. 
war-winning force. the 

With regard to point three—preserving ing 
confidence of our allies—the problem APIKAN 
our diplomacy is to convince our allies ional 
a departure from the present convent hel. 
strategy would not mean a decrease in gf 
security. On the contrary, would not ad in 
ferent strategy actually bring forwar ve, 
their defense something far more efter tte 
yet easier to support, which would be bf far 
for them in the long run, no less 


nows 
k rner 


ourselves? 
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cant this new strategy is rational, then we 
tend toe the European strategists, who 
kind, be entirely realistic in matters of this 
self-interaccept it on the basis of logic and 
ing Ay, as regards objective four—presery- 
that Sound economy—it stands to reason 
the Federal budget cannot be balanced 
pn je fuc Tul not be balanced in the fore- 
, unless military appropriations 

can be greatly reduced. ia 
Peop] easing number of well-informed 
Est te both inside and outside the Military 
rishment, are convinced that the mili- 
udget can be greatly reduced, with an 
by Sain in our global military capability, 
EAB, to a strategy based upon those 
tec oS Systems wherein our margin of 
wre al advantage is greatest. In fact, do 
Btrat, Ot need to conclude that no other 

gy is really open to us? 
has te pings first. The first thing that 
Missi be done is to sort out the roles and 
is oe of the military services. Once that 
reason ©, it should be possible, within a 
Sater nee time, to bring down the United 
men toiilitary Establishment from 3,500,000 
all mie 00,000 men and to reduce the over- 
tary budget by at least $10 billion. 

one paN believe this estimate a modest 
tary haps so; some well-qualified mili- 
Savings believe there can be greater 


not me say now, in conclusion, that I do 
PPear before you with the idea that this 
Strate fon will provide the answers to 
much 1 forces, and the budget. But this 
and w do believe: unless we as a Nation, 
cus 2 individuals as citizens, begin to think 
8 uation through, there will be no real 
bu done and there will be no balancing of the 
Most serious of all, our national 


ty may be increasingly in danger. 


A Disabled Veteran Writes to the 
American Medical Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


IN OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


8 Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
beaker, under leave to extend my 
i in the Recorp, I include the 
i pad letter written by a disabled 
ciation, to the American Medical Asso- 


JANUARY 19, 1 
Amentcan MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 8 
Chicago, Ill. 
8 (Attentlon Bocretary-Manager:) 
credit aait; I like to give credit where 
due. Accordingly, please accept my 
in 5 the spirit intended, for your part 
Ration ing me to be singled out for investi- 
50 . — agency of the Federal Govern- 
8 Sponsorship of a congressional 
tor that as Tam informed by the investiga- 
the fires under this committee are 
Be 12 by your association, 
to “yo distinctly understood that reference 
fetta in this letter is directed to the 
and not ven through its managing officials, 
or any one person, particularly not 


one tn 


A representative 
of the office of investiga- 
tions of the General Accounting Office, sve 
ptroller General of the United States, 
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has visited me at my place of employment. 
Because of this latter fact, he had to intro- 
duce himself to the head of the organization, 
present appropriate credentials, and secure 
permission to interview and question me, at 
Government expense and on Government 
time, and secure permission to audit my 
records of earnings, leave, and make such 
other checks which he desired. I was also 
told to be careful to tell only the truth, be- 
cause my income-tax returns would also 
be checked. My home was also visited and 
scrutinized carefully—presumably for evi- 
dence of extravagance or obvious wealth. 
Have you ever had this happen to you? It's 
such a nice, comfortable feeling. 

I have been required to give detailed state- 
ments regarding my earnings during the past 
several years, to date; tell of all other income 
from other sources; tell the value of my home 
on today’s market; the make, model, and 
value of my car on today’s market; whether 
or not I own an electric refrigerator, wash- 
ing machine, television, clothes dryer, etc.; 
what is the value of my furniture on today’s 
market and how much taxes I pay on it; 
what are my other assets, if any, and what 
they are worth on today’s market; where my 
checking account is, how much I had in it 
on certain dates; have I a savings account, 
can I confirm whether or not I did, and if 
the answer is yes, how much was in it; what 
investments have I in stocks, bonds, and 
other, if any; give written authorization to 
visit my bank and review my accounts over 
the years; how much I owed on my home on 
various dates, and what are my monthly 
payments; what other notes do I owe, and 
what are my payments; what other bills did 
and do I owe; and on and on into the depths 
of my life, my soul, and my income-tax 
filings. 

Be it further distinctly understood this is 
no refiection on the investigator. As such, 
he, or some other investigator, would appar- 
ently have had to obtain all of this intimate 
detail for the sponsoring committee, I am 
informed, to serve your purposes, 

I am already under embarrassment before 
my friends and associates because it is alleged 


(and frankly, I do not believe it) that cer- 


tain Federal employees in Washington have 
avoided Federal income taxes—this has re- 
ceived wide notice around the Nation. Assur- 
edly, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
countless easily enforced legal means of col- 
lecting overdue taxes. Apparently no other 
group of citizens of the Nation is involved, 
all being simon pure, because none other is 
mentioned in this article. So, as a Federal 
employee, I am first under a general stigma. 
Now, before my friends and associates I am 
under a specific stigma, because I am under 
special investigation. 

Perhaps you ask why all of this? The 
answer is simple. I am a veteran of World 
War II. and have had my life saved in a vet- 
erans hospital, after several outside medical 
authorities had failed to accomplish a simple 
diagnosis over a period of nearly 2 years of 
trying, and had given up. One of these 
learned gentlemen called the veterans hosp!- 
tal, in fact, and made arrangements for me 
to be admitted. Apparently, instead of go- 
ing to the veterans hospital, I should have 
waited another 60 days and died, as assuredly 
I would have. 

All of this started, gentlemen, because my 
friends and neighbors selected me to repre- 
sent them in the Armed Forces, while they 
got their deferments and went to work on 
farms and in defense industries. I had no 
objection to going. At least, unlike those 
obtaining deferments, I shall never need to 
wonder who went in my place and whether 
or not he lost his life. 

Here, gentlemen, is a most interesting 
phase of this whole business. It never oc- 
curred to anyone to investigate my financial 
status, to see if I could afford to serve in the 
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Armed Forces. No one asked if I had a home, 
how much I owed on it, what my payments 
were, did I have a checking account, its bal- 
ance, a savings account, its balance, or a 
deep freeze, or what I owed and how I 
planned to pay my obligations. No one 
interviewed my employer, checked my pay 
records, examined my income-tax filings, vis- 
ited my bank and looked over my accounts, 
asked for confirmation of balances, checked 
the payments on my property, inquired as to 
the sales value of my home, my furniture, 
my car, my bicycle, or my kiddie car. 

No; not one of these checks was made. I 
did have a home, a new home in fact, and 
a small quantity of furniture, a new car, a 
new job, new mortgage, new bills, and all 
the usual encumbrances, including a new 
daughter. The latter, be it distinctly under- 
stood, was not a draft exemption; she was 
the normal result of a happy planned mar- 
riage and I took pleasure in refusing the 
draft board, in writing to claim her as cause 
for exemption or deferment. 

My wife's health at that time (as now) 
prevented her from putting the baby in a 
day nursery and going to work in order to 
maintain the home. So, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, the home was sold on forced sale. 
the furniture and the car likewise, the job 
was given up, and my family went to live 
with relatives. 

Are you interested in all of this? Are you 
interested in what all of this cost me then, 
and whether or not I could afford it? Are 
you interested in what it cost all of the 
millions of others? Your interest in my 
hospitalization indicates no. 

Are you interested in the fact that while 
in the service I spent several weeks in the 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital (under the care 
of doctors of wonderful ability) with par- 
alyzed face, fractured rib and pneumonia, 
resulting from mistakes or indifferences of 
some of your profession with questionable 
ability? 

Skipping a multitude of intervening in- 
cidents, important to me, immaterial to you, 
are you interested in the fact that I took 
examinations and tests for approximately 
2 years before going into the veterans’ hos- 
pital, all given by reputable practicing mem- 
bers of your profession, thereby giving them . 
first chance at my business and that not 
one of them could diagnose my trouble? 
One even went so far as to tell my wife 
that my only trouble was that I was neu- 
rotic and also she was an over-anxious wife. 
Her answer to this was “perhaps, but it's 
the first time it ever made him sick.” 

Are you interested in what all of this 
cost me, and the fact that I paid cash on 
the barrelhead for everything, and never 
once questioned whether or not the allment 
was service connected? 

Are you interested in the fact that I went 
to the veterans’ hospital in desperation, that 
arrangements to enter were made by our 
then family physician, and that I went there 
as a last act because I learned they rated 
as good or better than Mayo’s or Johns Hop- 
kins, and that I would have gone to either 
of these only by again selling or mortgag- 
ing to the hilt everything I owned? 

Are you interested in the fact that at 
the veterans’ hospital I was given imme- 
diate and competent examinations, and (this 
you may accept or reject, at your pleasure, 
its a fact) the admission doctor diagnosed 
my trouble correctly in less than 5 minutes? 
Are you interested in the fact that I was 
confined immediately to bed, and that I was 
told I must live in it for 4 to 6 weeks before 
a badly needed operation could be per- 
formed? = 

Are you interested in the fact that it took 
64 days of application of the most compe- 
tent medical skill before I was ready for 
operation? Are you interested in the fact 
that even then, to the operation was per- 
formed by men of the highest skill and 
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caliber, I suffered respiratory failure (dead 
to the common people), but was saved by 
the skill of those in whose hand I had 
trusted my life, and required a second oper- 
ation? 

Are you interested in the fact that had 

profession outside the veterans’ hospi- 
tal diagnosed my condition properly when 
I first went to them, I would never have set 
foot inside the veterans’ hospital in the first 
place, and so placed myself in line for your 
charming investigation processes? 

Are you interested in the fact that all of 
the doctors I have consulted with in this 
matter state that they do not know the cause 
of what was wrong, and therefore could not 
say with authority that it was or was not 
caused by incidents occasioned by military 
service? 

No, I must presume you are not inter- 
ested in these facts. Is your interest in the 
fact that many men who served in the Armed 
Forces at terrific financial loss (with count- 
less thousands losing either their lives or 
their future health and parts of their bodies) 
may spend time in a veterans’ hospital at a 
loss of a few hundred dollars in fees to some 
private physician or hospital? 

Have you one single man in your entire 
profession who can state, with absolute 
knowledge and authority, in every case, 
whether or not an ailment is service con- 
nected or is caused specifically by something 
else? You know there is not. Please, gentle- 
men, exactly what is your interest? 

Can it be that you are indignant at the 
loss of these few fees? Has this seriously 
hurt the pocketbooks of some of your mem- 
bership? Sincerely I hope it has not. Could 
you afford to stand an inquisition such as 
I am now subjected to, to prove you have 
sustained a loss, the same as this inquisition 
is attempting to prove whether or not I am 
able to make up a loss to the medical pro- 
fession—a loss which is yet unproven? Gen- 
tlemen, I cheated the undertaker—definitely 
not you. All doctors of my acquaintance 
now have as much or more business than 
they can reasonably handle, and nonveteran 
hospitals are crowded to the rafters, without 
seeking to blackjack the relatively few vet- 
erans who may, by manipulated statistics, 
be proven able to pay, but who have, in fact, 
pald all they could to those in private prac- 
tice (as I have) before they resorted to the 
veterans’ hospital. I wonder how many doc- 
tors, as individuals and without any pres- 
sure from organized lobbies, would approve 
the action now being taken against other 
veterans who have used the veterans’ hos- 
pitals? 

The answer may be that you are against 
socialized medicine and its claimed evils. 
While, its claimed evils are not yet proven, 
I too am bitterly against it, probably more 
than you are. 

If your interest is In economy in Federal 
expenditures, then why do you select this 
particular target? Why. did you not pick on 
such juicy plums as foreign aid, subsidies 
to business, parities to farmers, or even edu- 
cational aid to returning veterans? Under 
the latter, countless thousands of students 
(more than will ever do a doctor or a hos- 
pital out of a fee by going to a veterans’ 
hospital) received years of free schooling 
(including tuition, books, subsistence, and 
s0 on), Why not investigate schools and 
colleges, some of which sprang up overnight, 
some of which taught horseback riding, some 
of which taught such things as determining 
the sex of a chicken while yet in the egg; 
to see if they cannot be accused of nibbling 
at the public teat? Why not investigate all 
of the business houses (large and small) 
throughout the United States, which forced 
returning veterans to accept jobs only on an 
on-the-job training basis, so that they could 
get Uncle to pay part of their salaries— 
and find out how many of these veterans 
were already more than well qualified for 
the jobs for which private business collected 
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great subsidies. These are among the great 
swindles of all time, gentlemen, Aren't you 
interested in them also? 

Why do you not have those in the medical 
profession today, who received all or part of 
their schooling and subsequent training un- 
der the GI bill of rights and other free 
sources (paid by Uncle), investigated to see 
if they really needed this training, and 
whether they could have afforded to attend 
a private medical college? They, gentlemen, 
are no different from me, and don't you 
think they should be exposed? At least one 
of those doctors to whom I went for many 
examinations before going to the veterans’ 
hospital was one who received such training. 

I submit to anyone that the investigation 
to which I am being subjected is narrow, 
biased, unfair, and completely prejudiced. 
I have nothing to hide, and have cooper- 
ated completely with an investigator in his 
soul-searching analysis of me, my family, 
and our private lives. I have even gone so 
far as to suggest processes whereby he could 
check my financial status, processes of which 
even he was not aware. 

This investigation is being pérformed, I 
understand, as an act apparently designed 
to prove something for the direct financial 
benefit of the AMA, and at what cost to the 
AMA? Is the AMA paying the bill for any 
of this investigation? You apparently com- 
plain of veterans improperly being in vet- 
erans’ hospitals who should be in other hos- 
pitals—this complaint is made apparently 
to the Congress of the United States—there 
apparently is not sufficient proof of your 
complaint, or the Comptroller General's men 
would not now be out gathering proof for 
your benefit—apparently you have great 
power and influence with the Congress to 
cause the Comptroller General to do this— 
and the Comptroller General is investigat- 
ing to confirm the accuracy of this com- 
plaint (or is ft a charge) at the expense of 
the taxpayers. Most assuredly, gentlemen, 
this cost is terrific. Couldn't you afford to 
pay it yourselves. 

Frankly, I am quite shocked at the action 
you have set in force, gentlemen. For in- 
dividuals who have made such truly won- 
derful progress in medicine and its related 
fields, you are quite a disappointment. 

Please ponder in all seriousness the sey- 
eral questions I have asked in this letter, 
and consider carefully if someone in the 
AMA isn’t swallowing a camel and straining 
at a gnat. Then, please tell me whether or 
not, if I return to the veterans’ hospital for 
further checkup and treatment, if need be, 
you will send out another investigator to 
interview my friends. 

With my very best wishes for your intel- 
lectual awakening. 


———. 


Important Questions Facing American 
Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I had the pleasure of attending 
the winter meeting of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms held here in 
Washington. There were in attendance 
several hundred men who are interested 
in matters related to American finance. 

The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange addressed this meeting and 
his address covers the subject of Ameri- 
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can investments very completely and 
eloquently. I think that many readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will be glad 
to read this address, therefore I am 
including it as a part of my remarks: 
THE ROLE OF THE SAVER IN AMERICA 
(Remarks by G. Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, at the 
winter meeting of the Association of Stock 

Exchange Firms at the Hotel Statler: 

Washington, D. C., February 15, 1954) 

Since assuming responsibility 214 years 
ago for the operation of the great free mar- 
ket for securities which is the New Tork 
Stock Exchange, I have come to appreciate 
how little understood is the importance 
the saver. 

We all know the importance of savings to 
the individual—for me at least the piggy 
bank is a vivid recollection of my childhood. 
But few Americans truly understand that 
the collective savings of our people have an 
even greater importance to our national 
strength and growth—to that miracle which 
we know as the American way of life. 

The group here tonight has a common 
interest in the saver. Those of us in the 
securities industry spend our business lives 
helping to link the individual investor wi 
the productive system. And our representa- 
tives in Government must continually eval- 
uate the factors which best contribute t 
the smooth functioning of that system. 

It is about the saver, what he does for us. 
and what we can and should do for him, that 
I should like to talk tonight. 

Political cartoonists of the past liked to 
depict the workingman—the ucer—12 
overalls and a cap, while they showed th® 
investor, or saver, in frock coat and top hat. 
The consumer generally wore a business sw* 
and derby. Few of us here have those 
hats on the closet shelf—I know I havent 
yet almost every American today can boast 
figuratively, of wearing the producer's cap, 
the sayer's top hat, and the consumer“ 
derby. 

The workingman today labors for nis 
bread—and also for a fur coat for his wile, 
or a new television set, and he manages 
saye something on the side to put Junior 
through college. His real wages have risen 
to the point where the man on the produt- 
tion line is now important to our economy 
as a saver as well as a producer and con 
sumer. of 

Our standard of living today is due. e, 
course, in large part to our ‘natural resou 
and to our modern and efficient indus 
machine. These natural resources bave 
developed by the investment of past savings. 
Our plants and equipment have been pro“ 
vided by similar investment. 

As surely as our high standard of living 
today is based on yesterday's savings 2 
investment, so our standard of living t 
morrow will be determined by the sav 
and investment of today. 

Economic progress will require continuing 
heavy expenditure for capital investment ng 
we are to provide new and better Pas ts, 
jobs, to create new and improved produc 2 
and to replace outmoded facilities. Exper 
ditures for new plant and equipment w! res- 
only have to be maintained close to the P’ 
ent level of $28 billion a year but must ng 
increased to meet the needs of our grow 
population. 

Before we consider where all this m 
will come from let's take a look at PT 
savings in America, 

Today, there are an estimated 90 mono 
owners of life insurance policies not cogjon 
ing Government insurance, Some 53 min 43 
individuals have savings accounts and oy 
million persons own series E bonds— gte 
million Americans are covered by Při 815 
pension plans—and shareowners total in 
million, 6% million of whom own stock 
publicly owned corporations. 
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f In total an estimated 90 percent of all 
&milies in this country, represented by 122 
faillion individuals, have some form of sav- 
Dgs or investment. Current savings are 

ning at record peacetime levels—about 
18 billions a year, This is clear evidence that 
he Average American is wearing his top hat 
More often today than ever before. 

et the saver in our economy has been 

€rica's forgotten man. The tens of mil- 
it who haye chosen the promise of secur- 
00 as offered by savings accounts, bonds of 

u types, or life-insurance policies, have 
Watched their purchasing power devastated 
by the inroads of inflation. 

From 1945 to 1952 the owners of life in- 

tance suffered a loss in purchasing power 

$81 billion on the face value of their 
Policies. Since close to 80 percent of all 
§milles with life insurance had annual in- 
mes of loss than $5,000 in 1951, this loss 
t A serious blow to millions of Americans 
or whom life insurance must provide the 
erstone of financial security. 
tral. I wonder how many people are aware 
t since World War II the loss of purchas- 
ing Power suflered by the holders of savings 
th unts and other time deposits was more 
än $21 billion. 

It is gratifying to note that the decline in 
vi Value of the dollar has been arrested 
h thin the past year. It is to be earnestly 

Oped that the economic policies of the ad- 
as tration and the Congress will prevent 

Yy further inflation. 
ta Ow how about the more than 814 million 

Vers who have chosen to invest in owner- 
ha P securities such as common stocks? How 

ve they made out? 
al nce stock market averages have gener- 
liy kept pace with the rise in the cost of 

g, it would appear on the surface that 
fquity savers had not suffered materially 
trom inflation. 
ato investor, however, can buy the stock 
frages. He buys individual securities, the 
wees of many of which have not kept pace 
th inflation. 
he Study made last fall of the market and 
th values of all common stocks listed on 
© Exchange disclosed that 62 percent were 
wen Selling at a price below book value, 
20 h 48 percent of these selling at a price of 
Percent or more below this figure. 
tag trthermore, an investor who selected an 
© where price has kept pace with inflation 
rads that, when he sells, even though he is 
richer in purchasing power, he is faced 
aw a capital gains tax which will take 
ay up to 25 percent of his gain. 
W Income of the equity saver has also 
te, kept pace with that of certain other 
ents of the economy. In the 14 years 
ince 1939, dividends have declined from 5.2 
arcent of national income to 3 percent, a 
P of more than two-fifths. 

Double taxation of dividends has greatly 
banished the equity investor's take-home 
SA Of course, everyone has been hit hard 
eg high personal income taxes, but oniy the 
ulity investor has been hit twice. 

01 t has been the effect or our economy 
—— of the saver, particularly the 
Ag tion against the equity saver? 
ho wittedty it has not caused the Nation's 
haw to collapse. Since World War II we 
© financed the greatest capital expansion 
foutrican industry has ever had. But the 
we dation of the house is not as strong as 
haya gat desire because new stock issues 
ital Piayed only a minor part in this cap- 
formation. For every dollar raised in 
— period by stock issues, industry 
tup nearly $3.50 by debt financing and 
Dre piled $9 from retained earnings and de- 
ita] lation reserves. To provide these cap- 
doy sands industry found it necessary to 
of le Its debt and to reduce the percentage 
75 Larnings paid out in dividends from over 
bersencent before the war to less than 60 
ut today. 
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It should be pointed out that it is only 
established enterprises that have been able 
to finance expansion through increased re- 
tention of earnings and greater debt 
financing. 

New and growing businesses have found it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ob- 
tain the new equity capital necessary for 


Let me make it clear that our concern Is 
not with corporate debt itself, for of course 
this type of security represents a sound and 
necessary investment medium—about $24 
billion of which is listed on our exchange. 
What we are concerned about is the danger 
of a capital structure topheavy with debt. 

The soundness of debt securities, of course, 
depends upon the cushion of ownership cap- 
ital beneath them. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the millions of savers who through their 
ownership of savings accounts, life insur- 
ance, and pension rights have an indirect 
interest in such debt securities—also have 
a vital interest in a broadened base of equity 
capital. 

The shortage of equity capital in the 
postwar period is evidence that, in a free 
economy, capital flows into forms of in- 
vestment where the reward is commensurate 
with the risk. It is axiomatic that adequate 
incentive for production, for consumption, 
and for investment are all essential to the 
proper functioning of a free economy. Take 
away the carrot and the donkey will sit 
down. Hold down real wages and the pro- 
ducer will balk; set prices too high and the 
consumer won't buy; tax incentive away and 
the investor will seek other avenues of in- 
vestment. 

Continued economic progress makes it 
imperative that the incentive for equity in- 
vestment be restored. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, in 
his recent testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, put it well 
when he said: 

“As long as Americans know there is ade- 
quate chance for gain they will save and 
invest. They will try new things that will 
bring forward new business, growing busi- 
ness, ‘more jobs, better jobs and higher 
standards. 

“In the past decade the growth of Ameri- 
can industry was stimulated by debt and 
war and inflation. With these unwanted 
pressures fading, we need to again make 
initiative and enterprise more compelling 
if our economy ts to continue to grow.” 

The amount of equity funds required in 
our economy will far exceed the tax-devas- 
tated resources of higher-income Americans 
who have historically supplied the bulk of 
new equity capital. 

New sources for such funds must be de- 
veloped among the millions of Americans of 
middle income. 

This then is the challenge, and the op- 
portunity, before us—to restore incentive 
for equity investment and to tap new 
sources of such funds. The securities in- 
dustry is ready, willing and able but needs 
assistance to do the job properly. We ask 
for no special favors. We do ask, however, 
for a square deal—for tax changes which 
will recognize the importance of the saver. 

A serious deterrent to the saver consider- 
ing investment in ownership securities has 
been the double taxation of dividends, first 
by taxation of earnings at the corporate 
level and, second, by taxation of dividends 
paid to shareholders out of the corporation's 
after-tax earnings. 

This whole concept of double taxation 
came into our tax law not by design but as 
the offspring of a discredited experiment, 
the short-lived undistributed profits tax en- 
acted in 1936. The original proponents of 
the undistributed profits tax did not intend 
any double taxation. However, as finally 
passed by the Congress, the bill taxed both 
distributed and undistributed earnings at 
the corporate level and, in addition, taxed 
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distributed income in the hands of individ- 
ual shareowners. 

This taxation, which has been a problem 
only since 1936, is probably the most dis- 
criminatory feature of our tax laws, apply- 
ing as it does only to dividend income from 
ownership securities. It does not apply to 
interest paid on corporate debt nor to the 
income earned by unincorporated businesses. 
It strikes directly at the corporate form of 
business ownership, the one form of owner- 
ship offering the greatest opportunity for 
small savers to share in America’s growth. 

There are two totally false concepts about 
double taxation which must be eliminated 
if the problem is to be viewed objectively. 
The first fallacy is that relief from this tux 
is some sort of giveaway to stockholders who 
will be receiving tax-free income. Such a 
statement, either deliberately or through g- 
norance, avoids the heart of the problem. 
The salient fact is that dividend income has 
already been taxed once—and at very high 
rates—before it gets to the shareowner. To 
permit what remains after taxes to be re- 
ceived by those owners without imposing 
a second tax is not a giveaway—it is only 
simple justice. 

The second false concept ts that relief 
from double taxation would benefit only 
the wealthy. This is just not the fact. 
American shareowners number 8,500,000, 
All these people will benefit and they repre- 
sent a true cross-section of America. Thir- 
ty-two percent of them have family incomes 
under $5,000 a year and 76 percent under 
$10,000. Hundreds of thousands of them are 
retired people living on the income from in- 
vested savings, over 25 percent of all stock- 
holders being over 60 years old. The lower 
income group would enjoy a large percentage 
benefit, For example, the current proposal 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
by 1957, would relieve the group of share- 
holders haying incomes under $5,000 of 78 
percent of the tax on dividends which this 
group now pays. 

If the Congress were to follow the lead of 
Canada and pass legislation providing par- 
tial relief from double taxation of dividends, 
it would greatly encourage modest invest- 
ment in common stocks by millions of new 
investors. The present Is. for in- 
stance, would provide complete relief in 1955 
from double taxation for a couple investing 
up to about $4,000 in common or preferred 
stocks. Multiply this sum by the millions of 
American families who are financially able 
to purchase stock and are responsive to 
financial incentive, and we will open up a 
vast new pool of needed ownership capital. 

The enactment of these proposals would 
have a beneficial effect on the entire econ- 
omy. In his budget message, President Els- 
enhower said, of the proposal to ease double 
taxation, “This will promote investment, 
which In turn means business expansion and 
more production and jobs.” 

Another of the taxes which does much to 
shackle the saver's will to venture is the 
capital gains tax In its present form. This 
levy penalizes the saver who risks his funds 
in equity securities and keeps our free mar- 
kets from making their maximum contribu- 
tion to the flow of capital into industry. 

The capital gains tax makes it difficult for 
new and growing companies to obtain ade- 
quate equity funds. 

The tax distorts the value of securities by 
discouraging the realization of gains and en- 
couraging the realization of losses. 

The tax impairs the liquidity of the secu- 
rities markets by freezing present investors 
into existing investments and by discourag- 
ing new risk taking. 

And the tax deprives the Government of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of revenue 
because the holding period is too long and 
the rate is too high. 

The present arbitrarily long holding period 
has robbed capital of one of its most pre- 
cious assets—its mobility, A cut in the 
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required holding period to 3 months is one 
major step that can be taken to restore 
needed liquidity to our capital markets. 

To reemphasize: reduction of the holding 
period would not be a tax reduction meas- 
ure, but would increase Government reve- 
nues by encouraging transactions which just 
do not take place at all today. It is esti- 
mated that a cut in the holding period to 
3 months would increase the take of the 
Treasury from this tax by several hundred 
million dollars per year. 

A substantial cut in the rate of tax would 
likewise increase Governmental revenue by 
lowering the barrier which now blocks most 
investors from selling securities that have 
appreciated substantially. Here again the 
Government would benefit from getting a 
higher total tax revenue from a greater num- 
ber of transactions. 

Available Treasury figures indicate that 
the capital gains tax, as well as double taxa- 
tion, is a tax which affects people of moder- 
ate means as well as the wealthy. Figures 
for 1950 show that 42 percent of all income 
tax returns reporting capital galns showed 
a taxable income under $5,000 and 74 percent 
of such returns were from persons with in- 
comes under $10,000. 

While changes in our Federal tax policies 
can provide a major stimulus to the flow of 
savings into ownership capital, the task of 
actually obtaining such funds. through 
broadening the base of corporate ownership 
must fall primarily on the securities indus- 
try. It is my firm bellef that our industry 
can do much to encourage the growth of 
one of the most powerful ideas of our time, 
Democratic capitalism, the ownership of our 
means of production by millions more 
Americans. - 

This challenging concept of public owner- 
ehip of industry—not through government 
but through individual investment—includes 
a broadening of corporate ownership not 
only through the addition of millions of new 
owners but also by increasing the holdings 
of today’s small investors. 

In furtherance of this objective the New 
York Stock Exchange is adopting as the 
theme of all its public relations activity in 
1954 the simple phrase, “Own your share of 
American business.” We invite all segments 
of our industry to join us in presenting this 
idea to the public. 

The objective of the entire investment 
community should be the ownership of a 
share of American business by every Ameri- 
can who is financially able to assume the 
risks of common-stock investment. To 
achieve this goal it will be necessary for the 
securities industry to put even greater em- 
phasis on serving all investors and to seek 
and utilize new techniques such as the 
monthly investment plan, a program espe- 
cially designed by member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange for obtaining greater 
participation in equity investment by indi- 
vidual savers. 

Incidentally it was at my last public meet- 
ing with the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms in St. Louis last May that the trial 
balloon was launched which eventually re- 
sulted in the monthly investment plan. Now 
only 3 weeks old, this plan has exceeded our 
expectations—there are already over 5,000 
plans in operation and it ia estimated that 
90 percent of these are plans of new inves- 
tors. We think that the pay-as-you-go idea 
may make it possible, over a period of time, 
for hundreds of thousands of new investors 
to own common stocks. 

We must, of course, remain fully cognizant 
of the responsibility of carrying out such a 
program. This involves the education of 
millions of American savers to the risks as 
well as the rewards of common-stock invest- 
ment. The importance of adequate liquid 
reserves for emergencies as a prerequisite to 
stock investment must constantly be stressed 
as must the necessity of obtaining full and 
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complete information from a reliable source 
before investment. 

If our economy is to achieve even greater 
miracles of mass production and mass con- 
sumption, we will need a constantly in- 
creasing base of equity investment. We will 
need to bring about mass investment—to 
rank it alongside of mass production and 
mass consumption--so that production, in- 
vestment, and consumption are equally 
shared in by all of our people. 

In seeking this goal Government can con- 
tribute by giving us more realistic tax laws. 
The securities industry can gear its machin- 
ery to the needs of the small investor. The 
saver himself can contribute by acquiring a 
better understanding of his indispensable 
role in our economy. If each of the three 
groups—Government, the securities indus- 
try, and the saver—will work together, we 
can create for our Nation an economic de- 
mocracy as pervading and as potent as our 
political democracy, an economy in which 
most every American family can have a direct 
ownership stake in the dynamic future which 
lies ahead for our country. 


Our Best Friend in the Near East 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place before the Members of 
Congress the very fine article about our 
friend and ally, Turkey, and its distin- 
guished President, Celâl Bayar, which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of January 30, 1954: 

Ove Best FRIEND IN THE Near East 
(By Ernest O. Hauser) 

ANKARA, TuRKEY—When our rough-and- 
ready Turkish allies, last October, celebrated 
thelr 30th anniversary as a republic amidst 
a joyous pounding of hoofs and screeching 
of jets, they had two excellent reasons to be 
pleased with themselves. In three short 
decades, they had transformed a bankrupt, 
backward, appallingly mismanaged country 
into a strong and thriving modern nation. 
And, in 3 short years, they had furnished 
living proof—all Marxian teachings to the 
contrary—that progress and democracy be- 
long together. 

A dead man and one very much alive share 
most of the credit for what has been accom- 
plished: Kemal Atatürk, the founder of mod- 
ern Turkey, who, on the debris of the sul- 
tan's decadent police state, built a new edi- 
fice; and Celâl Bayar, now president of the 
republic, who gave Turkey a two-party sys- 
tem and thus completed the structure which 
Kemal's death had left unfinished, Found- 
ing his Democratic Party 8 years ago, in 
opposition to the ruling Republican Peo- 
ple's Party, he swept into power with a land- 
slide victory in the 1950 elections, and Par- 
liament awarded him the republic's highest 
office. Not much later, by bringing this na- 
tion of 22 million intrepid people into NATO, 
Bayar presented the Western World with a 
stanch friend, as well as with a rockbound 
base adjoining Russia's oilfields. 

How flerce a Turk is this Bayar? Americans 
who during his current visit will get their 
first look ever at a Turkish head of state 
may be a trifle disappointed: in both appear- 
ance and comportment, Turkey's third Presi- 
dent lacks the histrionic assets of his great 
patron, Atatürk. Mild-mannered, bald, of 
medium height, slightly overweight, and 
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armed with an ingratiating smile, he seems 
the very picture of urbanity. His dress 15 
chosen with the care of a downtown execu- 
tive. Conversing in the deliberate manne? 
of a man who likes to think things through 
before opening his mouth, and heading 
straight for the essentials, he has remained, 
in every outward aspect, the prototype 
the successful banker he used to be, back In 
the pioneering twenties. 

Still, Bayar 's antecedents aren't quite 5? 
harmicss as he looks. In reyolutio 
Turkey, you didn’t get to be head of the 
largest private bank by being good at mathe- 
matics. The president explains he has 10 
wear those heavy lenses because stooping 
over forbidden political tracts by the light 
a flickering oil lamp in his paternal villag® 
weakened his eyes. Even so, the 70-year- 
desk worker still outshoots his military en“ 
tourage and will puncture a pack of ciga” 
rettes with a pistol bullet at £0 fect, 3 shots 
out of 5, using either hand. Having fought 
his way up to victory in the upheaval tha 
followed World War I, he remains resillen 
and alert. He reluctantly abandoned horse“ 
back riding a few years ago, but still swim5 
diving off a boat into the blue Aegean 2 
with an alacrity that would be the envy 
many a bank president 20 years his junior: 

A self-made man without much f 
schooling, he talks the language of the a 
mon people—a fact which stood him in g 
stead during the 1950 election campalgg 
Which his village-square harangues turn 
into s stampede to the Democratic tents: 
His knack for storytelling is something to re 
mark on even in this land of hookahs sr 
coffeehouses. To hear him reminisce above 
the night he donned the guise of an Ottom® 5 
gendarme and proudly rode through the Hu 
outside of Izmir then ringed by the sul 
tan's men, who were after his scalp-—1s an 
experience you don't want to miss. And nis 
account of Atatiirk’s last hours, with nim 
self at the bedside of the dying chief. 1 — 
moving a tale as any to come out of th 
troubled days. 5 

Even now, Bayar thinks of himself faut, 
devout disciple of Turkey's first presidens 
Ho never would have drawn the sword. 
has explained, against Atatürk's old party 
had the Republicans not forfeited thelr ae 
itage by refusing to go on from where e 
founder had left off. In this connectlo™ | 
half-forgotten incident Is worth rec ted 
Atatürk himself, in 1930, had experime> d 
with democracy by creating a new party d. 
ordering it to oppose his own, Almost o 
mediately, the opposition had got out sed 
hand and the worried dictator dispa, of 
an emissary to the port of Izmir, hotbe¢ 
antigovernment agitation, to smooth t 
out. The envoy was none other than Bay” 
ar—then a Republican deputy from iat 
Sending for the local opposition leader se 
prominent physician, he asked him to tor. 
himself and please pipe down. The doe 
understandably, blew up. “Is Turkey a 
public,” he demanded, “or is it not? iss 
have to change the constitution first.” 
barrassed beyond words, Bayar stalked 7 50 
the room. No further talks were held yet 
Atatürk, deciding the country was not le- 
ready for democracy, dissolved the tro 
some new party shortly afterward. xun- 

Today the stubborn doctor is Bayat’s ter- 
ister of Public Health, and the Izmir 15 
lude is not referred to in polite society, € 
never shook Bayar’s conviction that €Y" ipe 
tion toward fuil democracy was what 
impetuous Atatürk had in mind for TU” 
all the time. Hence, hé considers bis gold“ 
program more faithful to the master's fans. 
ing principles than that of the Repup langer 

Although a president of Turkey no de in- 
lords it over this young nation in nas 
imitable style of Papa Kemal, Bare pis 
made is clear from the beginning e off 
term that wearing a white tie on state dor 
casions wasn't his notion of the job., the 
does the constitution reduce him tO 
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Impotence of a mere figurehead. Elected by 
Parliament from among its members for a 
“year term of office, the President desig- 
wee & Prime Minister, who is responsible 
Parliament. Whenever he, the President, 
12 fit, he may preside over the Council of 
w: inisters, taking an active part in its de- 
gislons, He recommends, in his annuai ad- 
ress on the state of the nation, a legislative 
Program, and he may send a law already 
ti d by Parliament back for reconsidera- 
On before promulgating it. His niche, 
a m, is somewhat between that of the Presi- 
ent of the United States, who is his own 
Prime minister and has far-reaching veto 
Br rs, and the traditional aloofness of the 
a itish sovereign. Ensconced in the presi- 
in dia kiosk, the pink house on a hillock 
ah Suburban Ankara which Ataturk built 
Ortly before his death, he remains the 
Erand old man of Turkish politics without 
say-so very little happens. 
Pd life has not exactly been a smooth one. 
v1 m the medieval squalor of an Anatolian 
Uage to the presidential kiosk, the Bayar 
at echoes the drumbeat of the Turkish 
elution. His forebears, like thousands of 
uterprising Turks, had ventured into the 
Outlying parts of the sprawling Ottoman 
Bupire. settling in what has since become 
1 Ulgaria, During the Turko-Russian war of 
to ~78, Bayar's parents came trudging back 
1 Turkey proper; and, as his father was a 
acher and a some-time mufti, he got a job 
as headmaster of the school at Umurbey, a 
Primitive and crumbling hilltop village in 
latic Turkey, near the Sea of Marmara. 
em was born there, in 1883, the youngest 
four children, but both his brothers and 
Sister died at a youthful age, making him 
m Only son. Reared in a deeply religious at- 
2 sphere, he remains a faithful Moslem; the 
niy serious charge leveled against Bayar's 
tnistration to date is that it has been soft 
those reactionary elements who want to 
religion restored to its old throne. 
to ause his mother would not let him go 
a Sen, he did the next best thing and took 
pe weighing gold coins and doing odd 
Bante in the branch office of the Agricultural 
uk in the nearby town of Bursa. In due 
th, » he met and married Reside Hanim, 
che beautiful daughter of a local silk mer- 
or ut, and graduated to the Bursa branch 
the German Orient Bank—the only foreign 
8 which would employ Turks in anything 
it menial Jobs. 
ta far back as I can remember,” he has 
id, “I've had my eye on politics.” Turkey 
8 in a bad way. Her mines, her banks, her 
8 lroads, were in foreign hands. Foreigners 
Joyed special privileges on her soil. The 
inieebled sultan, Abdul Hamid II, was hold- 
12 things together with the most intricate 
wan estate methods yet devised. Rebellion 
in in the air. Young Turks, many of them 
— were assiduously working toward re- 
a ms. Even before he left his village, at the 
Ze of 17, Bayar was knee-deep in conspira- 
b rial goings-on, receiving and passing for- 
waden literature and maintaining contact 
th illegal groups. He continued these con- 
in Bursa. 


His flair for getting the message across to 
eee restive youth made him one of the 
uni ing lights of the clandestine party for 
t.itY and progress. When, in 1908, the re- 
eo ists swapped illegally for parliamentary 

ntrol, forcing the sultan to accept a consti- 
cay onal regime, Celâl became the party's lo- 
in, Secretary. Soon he could abandon bank- 
Tog, together and move down to teeming 
ar ir, then Turkey's most important city 

ter Constantinople, as the party's full-time 
Me etary general. He became famous for 
Ability to raise money for progressive 
Causes, Among the reform schemes he pro- 
Noted, just before and during World War I, 
wre Turkeys first consumers’ cooperatives, 
l for future cultural and political 
— a school for Turkish railroad person- 
1 and an organization for the education 
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of the illiterate and backward masses in 
town and country. Taken separately, these 
projects might have looked no more world 
shaking than the philanthropic dabblings of 
a professional uplifter. Viewed from a 
higher vantage point, they set the pattern 
for the coming revolution, whose major 
themes were education and independence 
from foreigners. 

But Turkey, going down in defeat with her 
wartime ally Germany, and occupied by Brit- 
ish, French, Greek, and Itallan troops, had 
to pass through purgatory first. Constanti- 
nople had become a hostage. What with the 
sultan siding with the occupants against 
his own exasperated people, there was little 
to do for a man of Bayar's strong convictions 
but go underground. Disguised now as a 
peasant, now as a village priest, sporting a 
magnificent black beard, he organized a re- 
sistance movement in the Izmir countryside, 
Taking the field at last with some of the 
guerrilla units he had helped create, he 
fought in several battles against the Greek 
invaders. That,“ he explains, is how I 
got to be such a good shot.” 

We find him again in unoccupied Ankara, 
nerve center of the revolution, Walking 
briskly into the hall where the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly met in defiance of the sul- 
tans orders, and laying eyes on Kemal for 
the first time in his life, he asked what he 
could do. “I've been hearing about you,” 
said the general, “I want you near me.“ And 
he grandiosely motioned the new arrival to 
a vacant seat in the assembly. Shortly aft- 
erward the sultan was deposed, and the as- 
sembly, in October 1923, declared Turkey a 
republic, with Kemal as its president. 

In Kemal's scheme of things, it soon de- 
veloped, Bayar had been assigned a very 
special task. The Turkish people from the 
dawn of history, had led the lives of peasants 
and of warriors; they'd shown no sense for 
business, with the result that trade and com- 
merce were firmly in the hands of foreigners. 
Bayar was charged with rectifying this his- 
toric drawback. Having shown his mettle 
in the earliest days of the regime, as min- 
ister of national economy and minister of 
population exchange—thousands of Greek 
settlers had to be shipped home, and half a 
million Turks from the lost territories had 
to find room In Turkey—he was ordered, in 
1924, to establish the nation’s first all-round 
private bank. The purpose: to generate the 
rudiments of Turkish economic lite. 

It started as a shoestring affair, financed 
In driblets by the leading men of the re- 
glme— Atatürk himself subscribed one quar- 
ter of the capital—and operating in four 
rented rooms. But, catching the first wave 
of confidence in the stability of the new 
state, the enterprise grew fast. Soon the 
Bank of Affairs, under Bayar’s aggressive 
chairmanship, could plant its branches in 
every important town, challenging the mo- 
nopoly of the foreign banks already there. 
Among the commercial and industrial ven- 
tures it started were sugar refineries, textile 
mills, a glass factory, a shipping firm, an in- 
surance company. Bayar's master stroke, 
however, was the purchase of the country's 
largest coal mine from the French-Italian 
combine which operated it. Today, Bayar's 
old hole in the wall, transformed into a 
palatial office building in downtown Ankara, 
is known as one of the great banking houses 
of the Middle East. 

The problem of the day, however, was what 
kind of economic system modern Turkey was 
going to have. Aware that the new nation 
lacked both money and experience, the 
founders of the republic had envisaged a 
tightly controlled economy in which the 
state would operate all important means of 
production. Still, there seemed to be more 
ways than one of applying the principle. 

The chief protagonist of extreme statism 
was Ataturk’s Prime Minister, Ismet Inönü, 
A hero of the war of independence, in which 
he had won one of the two principal vic- 
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tories, he looked at economics with the sol- 
dier’s eye, and the results of government 
planning as he was to observe them during 
a trip to Russia merely fortified his view. 
Bayar, by contrast, abhorred the notion of 
planning for the sake of planning. He, too, 
believed that, for some time to come, the 
state would have to play godfather to Tur- 
key’s baby industries. But he was far too 
much of an individualist, and far too West- 
ern in his thinking, to see in statism any- 
thing but a temporary expedient—a policy 
to be dropped as soon as there was enough 
private capital around to carry the ball. 
Openly opposing Inönü's attempts at regi- 
mentation, he would insist on using his own 
judgment as a banker in extending a helping 
hand to private enterprise wherever possible. 

The running fight between prime minister 
and banker did not revolve around an aca- 
demic argument: the future course of the 
republic was at stake. Apparently, the 
banker's point of view won out with Atatürk. 
In 1922, with the world economic crisis rock< 
ing the still-delicate Republic, Bayar was once 
again appointed minister of national econ- 
omy—this time with full authority to go 
over the head of Prime Minister Inönü and 
consult, on economic matters, with Atatirk- 
himself. 

It was the lift Bayar had needed to go to 
town. Where, as a banker, he had merely 
been able to scratch the surface, he could 
now plan in depth. Moving into the minis- 
try with two concurrent 5-year plans in his 
brief case—for the development of light and 
heavy industries—he proceeded to equip the 
nation with a solid base of productive ca- 
pacity. With the help of two large govern- 
ment banks, created by Bayar as launching 
platforms for new ventures, a string of new 
industries, including chemical and cement 
works and a giant steel mill, was conjured 
up. Existing businesses were strengthened 
and developed. There was nothing hap- 
hazard about this creative spurt. Bayar 
began the electrification of Turkey's rail- 
ways, sponsored the first social laws for the 
protection of industrial workers, boosted the 
export trade, revised measurements and 
standards. It was state capitalism, to be 
sure. But while the government remained 
the fountainhead of economic power, eco- 
nomic legislation enacted under Bayar’s 
prodding left the door wide open for the 
economic freedom which was to be achieved 
in Turkey—with American encouragement— 
at a much later stage. 

In 1937, Atatürk and Inönü, after a bitter 
personal quarrel, parted company. Bayar 
was waved into the prime minister's seat, in- 
heriting, at the same time, the vice presi- 
dency of the Republican People’s Party. It 
was the highest accolade the alllng Kemal 
had to offer. And it led to an exceedingly 
awkward situation when, upon the leader's 
death in 1938, Celàl Bayar found himself with 
Turkey on his hands; the monolithic state 
was his to take over. True, parliament 
would have to vote in a new president, but 
parliament was still a rubber stamp, subject 
to party discipline. Not a few of his friends, 
both in and out of the Government, urged 
him to assume command. 

If Bayar, instead, decided to instruct the 
honorable deputies to vote for his old rival, 
Inönü, his motive was not modesty. Forces 
of reaction were astir throughout the coun- 
try and would have to be held in check, 
He felt that the still-shaky nation needed 
the hand of the professional soldier who had 
had 15 years to establish his authority and 
whose popularity doubtless was greater than 
his own. “I knew there would be bloodshed 
in the end if I had taken over,” he recently 
told a visitor, and most observers here agree 
he acted wisely. 

But stepping out meant stepping down; 
there followed 7 lean years of oblivion. 
Leading the quiet life of a Republican deputy 
from Izmir, shunned by the more ambitious 
politicians because of his known differences 
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with the boss, Bayar was subject to Sts of 
deep depression. "I haye come to the end of 
my life,” he told old friends who dropped in 
from time to time to cheer him up. To prove 
he meant it, he sold off his small racing 
stable of fine English Thoroughbreds, as well 
as his beloved seagoing motorboat, Umurbey. 

The worries that kept him awake at night, 
however, had little to do with boats or horses. 
Turkey, emerging from her wartime neutral- 
ity intact if somewhat the worse for wear, 
had become a case of arrested development. 
Inönü was holding in the reins. All eco- 
nomic activities were once again rigorously 
controlled. private enterprise was discour- 
aged, criticism was frowned on, bureaucracy 
ruled supreme, and a snoopy police kept the 
public well in line. There was plenty of re- 
sentment, especially in the large towns, but 
what opposition there Was still lacked a 
voice. 

Bayar was 62 years old when he resigned 
from the Republican People’s Party and, to- 
gether with three other deputies who con- 
trived to get themselves expelled, announced 
the birth of a new party. Just why Inönü 
stood by idly while this happened remains 
a subject of some animated small talk here. 
Perhaps the fact that Turkey had just joined 
the United Nations and wished to impress 
her new associates with a democratic front 
had something to do with it. Actually, 2 
or 3 other parties were allowed to form 
at about the same time, but none of these 
were to achieve much importance. 

What did the Democratic Party stand for? 
Nothing more radical, to put it simply, than 
democracy. Its platform did not differ in 
essentials from that of the Republicans, 
But, building on the foundations of Atta- 
turk’s model constitution, it proposed to pre- 
sent the nation with the political and eco- 
nomic freedom the leader had withheld dur- 
ing his lifetime. That the Turkish people 
were thirsting for this kind of freedom was 
proved dramatically during the 1950 general 
elections. Bayar, who in 1946 had obtained 
a disappointing 60 parliamentary seats, now 
crisscrossed the country in a determined bid 
for victory: “Time for a change.” Traveling 
by plane, train, sedan, and jeep, and address- 
ing earnest crowds of farmers at roadside 
stops and in the village squares, he added the 
decisive farm vote to that of the impatient 
urban middle class. The result spelled the 
end of 27 years of Republican rule. With a 
popular vote of 53.6 percent, and with 396 
out of 487 seats tn Parllament, Bayar's still 
untried party had won an overwhelming 
mandate for a 4-year term of democratic 
government, 

The timing of the victory was perfect. 
Ever since the 1947 Truman doctrine of aid 
to Greece and Turkey, the United States had 
been engaged in a determined effort to turn 
this strategic country into a bulwark of 
western strength. Obviously, our military 
aid, while enabling Turkey to train and equip 
the finest fighting force in the entire Middle 
East, made little sense as long as the country 
Jacked the economic wherewithal to support 
a modern army. But when Washington, to 
keep the Turks from faltering under their 
great burden, added economic aid to military 
aid, the very rigidity of Turkey's economic 
system made it tough for our dollars to 
percolate. 

Bayar's administration, with its accent on 
flexibility, changed the picture overnight. 
Today an economic miracle is taking place 
in Turkey which makes Americans here think 
of the United States back in the early 1900's. 
The Turkish Government’s new policy of 
greater economic freedom, combined with 
$420 million spent here on economic ald 
within the last 5 years, in addition to some 
$800 million worth of military assistance, 
has spawned a boom surpassing all expecta- 
tions. It is as if the country, free of its 
shackles, were trying to make up for wasted 
decades. 
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For the first time in their wretched lives, 
Turkey's í till about 80 percent of 
the population—are getting a taste of pros- 
perity. Two thousand tractors, counted here 
in 1947, have multiplied to 37,000; 200 com- 
bines to 3,500; the acreage under cultivation 
has increased by one-half; cotton produc- 
tion has nearly tripled; and where Turkey, 
up to 1951, was a net importer of wheat, she 
is now the world's fourth largest exporter of 
cereals. Some 2,500 miles of all-weather 
roads available just a few years ago, when a 
drive from Istanbul to Ankara was still a 
daredevil adventure, have stretched to 13,000 
miles. Remote regions are opened up for the 
first time, goods and people move freely from 
place to place, the number of registered ve- 
hicles has grown by 180 percent. Modern 
trains are speeding through the country, new 
dams and thermal stations supply more 
power, new coal mines are being developed, 
chrome and copper production has tripled, 
new sugar plants and textile mills are going 
up. New houses are rising by the scores in 
every city, and the shop windows are getting 
a little less drab every year. : 

All this is only a beginning. to be sure. 
Too many of Turkey's 40,000 villages still lie 
in medieval slumber, scarcely touched by 
modern civilization. Well over half the peo- 
ple still cannot read or write. There is a 
shortage of trained men and women, from 
typists to mechanics. There is a shortage 
of machinery, and Turkey’s dollar gap tm- 
poses a narrow limit on what can be brought 
in. There is, finally, a painful dearth of 
ready cash. The average Turk earns $200 a 
year, as compared to our own per-capita in- 
come of $1,600. And although many of the 
new plants and buildings have been put up 
with private funds, the state—whether it 
likes it or not remains the country's leading 
capitalist, 

However, things are moving in the right 
direction, and moving fast. In an attempt 
to stimulate the spirit of free enterprise, 
the government has offered stock in some 
of its own corporations to the public; and it 
is even now preparing a law which would 
guarantee full freedom to foreign investors 
including the important privilege of con- 
verting their profits into dollars. Already, 
eight foreign oll companies, some of them 
American, are poking around the Anatolian 
hills. And if you talk to foreigners who have 
been here before, you'll find them pleasantly 
surprised; no more police surveillance. 


To Celaél Bayar, the man behind this 
bright new era of good feeling, the long- 
delayed advent of freedom ts but the logical 
conclusion of the Turkish revolution—and, 
incidentally, the fitting climax of his own 
career. Working closely with his hand- 
picked prime minister, Adnan Menderes—an 
able politician and one of the four founders 
of the Democratic Party—he is content with 
charting the general course of Turkey's for- 
eign and domestic policy, leaving day-to-day 
decisions to his ministers. Whenever the 
occasion warrants, he drives over to the 
premier's office to preside, at the head of the 
enormous council table, over a meeting of his 
full, all-Democratic cabinet. One thing that 
will bring him rushing down there without 
fall is the arrival of yet another “warning” 
from the Kremlin, which recently has shown 
concern over Turkey's growing friendship 
with the West. When, after Stalin's death, a 
“let's-be-good-neighbors” note arrived out 
of the blue, Bayar himself is said to have 
composed the admirably noncommittal 
answer. 

Although the presidency still reflects the 
glory of the Father of the Turks, little 
pomp and circumstance goes with the na- 
tion's highest office. The Kiosk itself is a 
modernistic, two-story affair, built in the 
somewhat frigid taste of the late 30's. En- 
tering through an airy portico, visitors are 
shown into a lobby agleam with some choice 
items from the sultan’s fine collection of old 
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china. You'll find the ground floor taken UP 
by a suite of spacious reception rooms deco- 
rated with modern paintings and oriental 
rugs, and a state dining room done in 
damask, illuminated by three huge crys 
chandeliers. 

The President's private world begins at the 
top of the stairs, where he and Mrs, Bayar 
are at home in a 6-room apartment and 
where he receives most callers in Atatürk's 
vast, L-shaped brary. An atmosphere 
well-bred quiet prevails throughout 
house. Two private secretaries maintain * 
rhythmic flow of correspondence and ap- 
pointments, and an active army colonel. 85° 
sisted by three aides, serves as the President's 
chief aide. That's all. 

A late riser, Bayar begins his official day 
at 10 o'clock, when he has finished reading 
the papers over a breakfast consisting en“ 
tirely of fruit. Joining him at his desk in 
the library, one or the other of his secre 
tarles helps him dispose of the day's stack 
of documents and correspondence. He may 
lunch downstairs with a provincial gor 
ernor, a minister or a couple of deputies 
Democrat or Republican. Refreshed by * 
quick nap, he starts receiving the day's om- 
cial callers, and leaves his desk by 72780. 
Bayar does not believe in direct contact 
with the press, but all of Tuesday after 
noon is given over to the common man- 
anyone with a legitimate subject on his mind 
will be granted a 10-minute audience with 
the President, and you will find the lobb 
packed with Anatolian farmers, wishing 
have water piped into their village, and WÍ 
executives from Istanbul or anxi 
to discuss the credit situation. Each vis 
itor, when talking with the President, l 
offered a glass of sweetened lemcnade 
served, with a couple of cookies, on a sivet 
platter. 

Three or four evenings a week, friends or 
official guests are asked for dinner with 
President—stag, as a rule, since the firs 
Indy, who has shared her husband's tribu- 
lations and success for half a century, kee 
to the semiretirement still practiced b 
women of the older generation. At ofici ; 
receptions, she bravely takes her place 2 
Celal's side. A light but by no means dis“ 
interested eater, Bayar is partial to — 
corn, olives, and the succulent grilled mes 
dishes in which the Turkish cuisine excels 
One day a week he subsists on fruit alone 
After the meal he may engage in a 1 
hands of bridge or supervise the showing 
the latest Turkish movie before escaping 
his study. He is likely to be at work there 
until the small hours of the morning— 5 
ing over a new bill or polishing a speet 
and he may finish off by adding a few poges 
to his memoirs. 

There are days when the President finds it 
dificult to sit stili, and his aides have kn. 
him to Jump up in the middle of the ae 
noon and go for a brisk walk in the lan 
scaped grounds surrounding the Kiosk 
Now and then, he'll ask one of his secretaris 
to walk downtown with him—a distance n 
2 miles. Every few months he takes of ta 
a cross-country inspection tour, traveling 
1 of his 2 official cars and stopping, invariably 
with old friends. Carefully refraining eet 
partisan propaganda, in line with his con, 
cept of the neutrality of his high once. — 
sees nothing wrong with a few bal 
speeches on the wonderful achieyements on 
the Government—another general electi 
is coming up sometime next summer. 

For his troubles, the republic pays Bayt 
a monthly 12.500 Turkish ds—sb° 
$2,500 at the prevailing free-market rate. 
addition, the job carries a monthly eD as 
tainment allowance of $500, but Bayar Klan 
turned it down. Comfortably off, by Tur 
standards, he owns a town house in Ankare 
now rented, and a beach cottage at cen 
a resort near Izmir. He still manages 
spend a few weeks there during the hot me 
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son, bathing, boating or just loafing with 
his family. The Bayars’ first-born, Refi, 
died in 1941; Turgut, their second son, works 
for a Swirs pharmaceutical concern in Istan- 
bul; and Nilüfer, their only daughter, 
teaches Greek at Ankara Uulversity and is 
Married to Dr. Ahmet Gürsoy, professor of 
medicine. It's Nulufer's two straw-blond 
Eiris, aged 3 and 4, who, during those vaca- 
1 55 monopolize their grandfather's atten- 
on. 

From the tall windows of the presidential 
Etesk, Bayar enjoys a perfect view of 
Kara, new Turkey's curiously synthetic cap 
tal. High on the nude plateau and topped by 
Anatolia’s glassy sky, it occupies a site 
where man is known to have been settled 
for the last 4,000 years. Yet Atatlirk's crea- 
ton, a sprawling modern city with stores 
and offices and taxicabs and parks and tree- 
Uned avenues, has nudged the old Angora, 
With its frowning citadel, into a corner. The 
new jostling the old—the President, as he 
Teflects upon the scene, might well look upon 
it as a symbol of the vaster struggle which, 
during his lifetime; engulfed this ancient 
Nation; a struggle which no doubt continues 
to be waged in Cclal Bayar’s heart. 


Remarks of National Commander, Amer- 
ican Legion, at Annual Pilgrimage to 
Tomb of Abraham Lincola 
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Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by National Com- 
Mander Arthur J. Connell, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, at the annual pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Abraham Lincoln: 

A wise man once said that the past is but 
Prolog to the future. 

Today we celebrate the birthday anni- 
Versary of a great man whose life shed a bril- 
Mant light on America’s prolog. 

We, of the American Legion, have come to 
the tomb of Abraham Lincoln as pligrims 
and I wish with all of my heart that each of 
Jou could share the experience with us, But 
We have come also as pupils. Like, you, we 
Want to learn and be inspired by the example 
of Lincoln, We hope to draw on his spirit 
for the guidance and strength that will 
Make us better Americans. 

Lincoln today is n national hero in the 
Tullest sence of the word. No section of the 
Country, no political or racial group has prior 
Claim on his patronage. 

There are many reasons, however, and two 
In particular, why the nearly 3 million war 
Veterans who comprise the American Legion 
thould be represented in a special way here 
today. 

It wns Lincoln near the end of a bloody 
and destructive war who called upon the 
People to provide care for “those who have 
borne the battle, and their widows and or- 
Phans.” That is precisely the cause which 
the American Legion was organized to 
€spouse—and to which the greater part of 
dur attention and energies are devoted. 

Secondly, Lincoln believed in America, His 
entire Hre was a testament to his driving, 
Personal faith in the ideals and Institutions 
Of his country. Defending those ideals in 
time of war has helped us to appreciate the 
tremendous service he rendered. 
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Our country is confronted today with dan- 
gers which could destroy our free Govern- 
ment. 

I say this with no wish to alarm. Indeed, 
we have never been entirely free of perils 
to our security. Where governing is by con- 
sent of the governed—where individual Hb- 
erties are supreme and man his own master, 
threats of one kind or another will always 
exist. 

Our purpose, it seems to me, must be to 
recognize and overcome such threats 
through conscious, personal allegiance to 
the fundamental principles of Americanism. 

Lincoln once said, “If destruction be our 
lot, we must ourselves be its autkor and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen we must 
live through all time or die by suicide." 

We of the American Legion belleve there 
is greater risk that we shall lose our freedom 
ty default than that another shall take it 
from us by force. 

We believe we must guard against that 
risk by doing everything in our power to 
become better, stronger citizens. No one 
can do this for us. No law and no legislative 
body can protect us from ourselves. Under 
our system, government is the instrument; 
the people—you and I—are the power. 

Since Lincoln's day the world has turned 
over many times. It is doubtful whether 
Lincoln himself foresaw the epic changes 
that one century would bring. 

In fairness to him and for our own sake, 
however, let us not lose sight of the things 
that are unchanged—of the timeless truths 
that represent the character of America, 

We live, as did he, in a country dedicated 
to the greatest measure of freedom for the 
greatcst number of people. We are beholden, 
as was he, to the God who made us. Our 
challenge, like his, is whether a nation con- 
ceived in liberty can endure. 

Abrabam Lincoln loved this country with 
u fearless, manly love, and he wanted others 
to share it, He preached and practiced a 
patriotism based upon knowledge of the 
blessings that belong to the American citizen, 

“Let every American, every lover of Ub- 
erty,” he said, “* * è swear by the blood of 
the Revolution never to violate * * the 
laws of the country and never to tolerate 
their violation by others.” 

And Lincoln went further. Americanism, 
in his view was a creed to be imprinted upon 
the minds and hearts of the people. Time 
and again he stressed this point: 

“Let reverence for the laws be taught In 
the schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; 
let it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halis, and 
enforced. in courts of justice,” 

Those were Lincoln's words, reflecting his 
burning falth in enlightened patriotism. 

Yet in many places today the very word, 
patriotism, is spoken on a note of &spology— 
indeed, even of shame. There are some who 
spend their best energies mocking the efforts 
of others to honor and glorify our great 
American heritage, Whatever the motiva- 
tion, this Is a deadly, divisive game, and no 
American worthy of the name ought to 
play it. 

My friends, we need patriots. We need 
beilevers in America, men and women with 
the spirit of 76 who are not afraid or em- 
barrassed to proclaim their personal belief 
in the goodness and greatness of our cause. 

Our free institutions are made of stern 
stuf. They have survived assaults from 
without and within. They can survive any- 
thing, in our judgment, except a lack of un- 
derstanding and confidence on the part of 
the people. 

That is why we of the American Legion 
strive constantly to do our full duty in edu- 
cating the youth of the country in the 
fundamentals of good citizenship. Our Boys 
State program in practically every State 
sgain this year will help thousands of young 
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men to know and better appreciate their 
responsibilities as citizens. Through Junior 
baseball, oratorical contests, school awards, 
and a score of other activities, legionnaires 
are carrying forward this work in your com- 
munity and mine. 

Pride in country has always been account- 
ed a virtue. Let us not deny it to those 
who will come after us. 

There are some, to be sure, who suggest 
that it ts somehow wrong to teach our 
youngsters the advantages and the values of 
their heritage. By what trick of logic they 
arrive at that attitude I do not know. I 
am convinced, however, that it has no place 
and seryes no good purpose in the American 
tradition. 

If the principles of Americaniem are 
worth the sacrifice of battle, then certainly 
they are worth the time and effort required 
to teach them to the youth of the country. 

We take great pains to train our doctors, 
our engineers, our skilled workers, Each 
must put in a long apprenticeship before 
qualifying as an expert. Is the practice of 
good citizenship a loss desirable goal, or less 
important to the well-being of our people? 

On the contrary, it is the most important 
of all. 

Love cf country stems from knowledge of 
country. You and I have a personal re- 
sponsibility to acquire that knowledge and 
to pass it on to others. Let us remember 
always that the freedoms we enjoy have been 
earned for us by the toil and sacrifice of 
others—that in a democracy there can be 
neither slave nor master—that our reliance, 
in Lincoln's words, “is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in our bosoms.” 

To the defense of these simple truths the 
men who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence pledged their lives and their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor. We dare 
pledge no less. 

And yet the most solemn resolves are 
wasted unless suited to action. A nation 
dedicated to the God-given rights of the 
indiyiual can flourish only if Its people con- 
stantly replenish that spiritual strength 
which comcs from individual faith in God. 

Patriotism has many meanings and many 
definitions; no one of us perhaps knows 
them all. Put they all start with religious 
faith. Our ideals, our standards, our goals 
as a nation are spiritual in origin. 

Lincoln once was asked about his belief 
in this respect and he answered as follows: 

“I believe the will of God prevails; with- 
out Him all human reliance is in vain. 
Without the assistance of that divine being 
I cannot succeed; with that assistance I cane 
not fall.“ 

Whatever our creed. as Americans who 
seck to serve our country in ever in 
measure, we can all subscribe to that testae 
ment of faith. 


Farmers Not at Fault 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 t 


Mr. STEED, Mr. Speaker, just before 
those among us who are sup to rep- 
resent the best interests of American 
agriculture sell our farmers down the 
river completely, perhaps we should 
pause to consider a few facts which favor 
the farmer. 

Much is said these days about the high 
cost of food and the wishes and needs 
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of the consumer. This constant drum- 
ming on the subject gives rise to the idea 
that the only reason people pay high 
prices for food is because the farmer is 
getting too much for his crops, espe- 
cially those crops where parity programs 
operate. 

This simply is not the case. Most 
food items increase in cost far more after 
they leave the farmers hands than the 
amount paid to the producer. 
Wulle the Secretary of Agriculture and 
others are considering how to get food 
prices in line with what consumers want, 
why not place a little emphasis on what 
the farmer must pay for what he buys. 
Prices charged the farmer find their way 
into the value of his crops through ac- 
tual cost of production. At best the 
price situation is a two-way road, but 
we seem to hear only one way discussed 
and from the supposed friends of the 
farmer, too. 

Recent editorials in Oklahoma news- 
papers touch on this part of the prob- 
lem, and I include three such editorials 
herewith. They are as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma City Times] 
Foon Price ESCALATOR 

Persons wondering why retail-food prices 
stay high while prices on the farm are de- 
clining may be interested in the average 
distances traveled by certain commodities 
that are handled by rail. 

Onions moving by rail travel more than 
1,000 miles to reach the consumer. Ezgs 
travel 1,353 miles and grapes travel 2,597 
miles on average. 

Meanwhile railway wages and other oper- 
ating costs are rising Constantly, and these 
increases are reflected in freight rates. Thus 
in this respect alone a rising floor is being 
built under retall-food prices regardless of 
what happens to prices at the farm. 


[From the Ada (Okla.) Evening News] 
THe FARMER'S SIDE or SUBSIDIES 


EKonneth Kendrick, of Stratford, Tex., has 
done about the best job of defending the 
farmer's subsidies we have seen anywhere. 
He spoke before the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, at Wichita, Kans. In mak- 
ing comparison between the farmers and 
other segments of our population, he was not 
trying to array prejudice.. He was pointing 
out a bit of history many of us have not 
thought of. 

“For the past 150 years,” he said, “Amert- 
can business and industry has enjoyed a 
relatively high protective tariff! * * * from 
the earliest history of our country we have 
had immigration laws that limited the nunr- 
ber of people coming to this country. This 
was necessary to keep from flooding our labor 
market. 

“In more recent years we have passed a 
minimum wage law, and have given the Ia- 
boring man the right to collective bargain- 
ing. Labor has consistently through the 
years demanded anc received shorter work- 
ing hours and higher pay. 

“This was good, and as a result has con- 
tinued to raise our standard of living until 
we today enjoy the highest standard of liy- 
ing of any nation in the world, 

“Yet, during all the history of America, 
except the last 20 years, the farmer has had 
no protection. 

“Somcone has estimated that American 
farmers from 1800 to 1932 lost $50 billion 
because he was forced to produce in a pro- 
tected market and sell in an unprotected 
market. 

“To put it another way, every person In the 
United States has had to pay an average of 
only 45 cents per person per year to main- 
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tain price supports for the farmer—during 
the past 18 years. 

“I say to you if they will reduce the tar- 
ifs a third, reduce the costs of living a third, 
reduce the costs of machinery a third—in 
short, if they will cut the subsidies of the 
United States Government one-third straight 
across the board—the farmer will go along 
and take his chances on survival along with 
the rest.” 

This gives the farmer's side. And we bé- 
lieve every reader will agree the farmer has 
argument to support some protection in an 
economy in which so many others have it 
in one form or another, 


[From the Stillwater (Okla.) News-Press] 
Farm Prices 


Seriousness of the Nation's farm program 
is beginning to dawn on more and more peo- 
ple. The other day Agricultural Secretary 
Benson said that 140 milllon nonfarm con- 
sumers are incensed at the cost of the farm 
program to buy and store surpluses. You 
wonder just how incensed the 140 million 
people would be if the farmers Just raised 
enough food for thelr own tables. The an- 
swer is rather obvious that these voters 
would decide that some sort of rebellion was 
going on and would take steps to force them 
to raise more than enough food from their 
land or would even be tempted, perhaps, to 
want to follow the Communist route of col- 
lectivising the farms. 

But the point does remain that prices for 
American farm products are higher than peo- 
ple elsewhere can produce them for. We re- 
ported the other day that Canadian wheat 
goes on the world market at a minimum of 
$1.50 as compared to American wheat price 
of about $2.25. It would secm that If we 
were to be competitive we are going to have 
to get out prices down to the level of other 
countries. And of course that means trou- 
ble because no one wants to take less for 
his products. 

But the point does remain that if this Na- 
tion is to survive in a strong economic condt- 
tion it must be in position to export. Now 
Just how they're going to get prices down s9 
that we are competitive on the world market 
Is going to be a most interesting thing to 
observe. Here in Oklahoma livestock and 
livestock products grown by our State ranch- 
ers and farmers last year were valued at more 
than $320 million, This figure is about 13 
percent larger than the annual income from 
oll and gas in the State for the same period. 
The wheat crop in 1953 brought Oklahoma 
farmers about $148 million. So Oklahoma 
does have a great State in agriculture and in 
the future cf farming and ranching. Surely 
there must be some way for American know- 
how to once again get competitive on the 
world market. 


The Reds’ New Sunday Punch 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Picture Reveals Reds’ New Sun- 
day Punch,” written by David A. Ander- 
ton and published in Aviation Week of 
February 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 
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Picrunxs REVEAL Rens’ New Sunnar PUNCH 
(By@ avid A. Anderton) 

First photographs of Russia's two new 
turboprop bombers confirm the rapid build- 
up of offensive alrpower within the Soviet 
Union. 

These exclusive Aviation Week pictures 
show service models of the latest Red inter- 
continental weapons: 

Ilyushin 38, a four-turboprop, sweptback 
heavy bomber comparing in size to the Boe- 
ing B-52. 

Tupoley 200, a six-turboprop, sweptback 
heavy bomber in a size and weight class 
with the Convair B-36 series. 

More than 400 of these aircraft now are 
reported to be based in the northern prov- 
inces of the U. S. S. R. across polar ice- 
cap from the North American Continent. 
First reports of squadron strength in that 
area appeared in Aviation Week (Sept. 28, 
1953, p. 10). 

Reconralssance versions have made rou- 
tine observation fights at extreme altitude 
above the Alaskan and Canadian defense 
perimeter. 

These two advanced turboprop designs arë 
backed up by a fleet of about 700 aging but 
operational Tu-4’s, Tupolev's adaptation of 
the Boeing B-29, 

ILYUSHIN DESION 


The smaller of the two bombers is credited 
to Serge! Ilyushin, designer of the, 11-28 
series of light bombers, the I-12 twin-engine 
transport and the Il-18 four-engine trans- 


port. 

Ilyushin'’s big bomber is powered by # 
turboprop engines rated at 4,850 horsepower 
each, Maximum speed is 480 miles per hour; 
service ceiling is in the neighborhood of 
50,000 feet. Range approximates 3,000 miles 
without aerial refueling. 

Wingspan of the 11-38 is 168 feet and over- 
all length 132 feet. An eight-man crew iš 
reported. 

Designation of I-38 now is belleved cor- 
rect; originally the bomber was called the 
Type 31 and, later, the Il-31. 

TUPOLEV BOMBER 

Andrei Tupoley long Identified with 
bomber alrcraft design in Russia, and 
adapter of Boeing's B-29, is the designer of 
the biggest Red aircraft so far. 

With a span of 236 fect, and an overall 
length of about 200 fect, the Tu-200 can be 
compared directly only with the Convair 
B-36. 

Maximum speed is reported to be about 465 
miles per hour, and service ceiling is 50,000 
feet. 

Range of the Tu-200 is about 4,800 miles, 
again without aerial refueling, 

Originally designated TuG—75 and believed 
to be a collaboration of Tupoley with Mik- 
hail Gurevich, codesigner of the MIG-15, the 
six-engine bomber now is credited to TupoleY 
alone and designated Tu-200. 

POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 

Eastest way to tell the Il-28 and the Tu-209 
apart is to count the engines. Otherwise, the 
planes resemble each other. 

But there are detall differences in the de- 
signs. Ilyushin incorporated more sweeP- 
back, n split rudder and a high-moust 
horizontal tall without dibedral. Flaps are 
multisegment, stopped elther side of the 
engine tall pipes. 

Tupolev’s bomber has only small sweep- 
back, and considerable wing aud tail dine- 
dral. 

Rudder and flaps are continuous surfacc® 
not segmented. 

B-29 SYSTEM 

The photographs reveal Red philosop)Y 
on bomber defense differs. from current 
United States thinking. 

Russian armament engineers appear to Ve 
still under the spell of the B-29 remote- 
control system used in World War IL 
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R Despite the obvious drag disadvantage, the 
wi retain a spherical-covernge system 
cone several nonretractable turrets. This 
to trasts to United States practice, which 1s 
page on speed and defend the tail only. 

n the B-36, last of the United States 
bombers with 


herical coverage, uses re- 
tractible turrets ae 
Gombat, 


to be extended only in 


Pisin five remote turrets on the Tu-200 are 
R much like those on B-29's and 

Ussian Tu-4’s. From their size, they are 
<a to mount palred 20-miliimeter 


VULNERABLE NOSE 
The small conical appendage at the tail 
the tail turret may be radar-di- 
ected, like the B-36 and B-47 turrets. But 
there appears to be a guriner’s station for- 
Of the turret on the Russian plane. 
b 8 do not reveal whether either 
the uses a nose turret. If they rely upon 
Upper and lower forward turrets, both 
t should be vulnerable to nose at- 
d „although the bomber's speed will make 
an assault difficult. 
3 the lower forward turret 
pear to be handicapped by the large 
bombing-radar radome ahead of it, which 
blanks Out a large area of forward coverage. 


A New Mission for Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


IN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


sa: MARTIN. Mr. President, on 
top dap: February 6, 1954, at Washing- 
Dreain C., Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Versi ent of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
the ty, was awarded the 1954 citation of 
-Pennsylvania College Alumni 
Association of Washington, D. C. He 
Noe nded with an address entitled “A 
À Mission for Higher Education.” 

ask unanimous consent that a sum- 

. — of 


his remarks on that occasion be 

in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

ere being no objection, the sum- 

Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
aes, as follows: 


Privilege enough to be honored b 
cl ug n a 
ine for service in the cause of eduisation 
and where the freedom to inquire, to 
But thes to know is cherished so dearly. 
by tha (leet is enhanced all the more 
tion, deals and spirit of your organiza- 
tow For you view education not in a nar- 
rather o incial, or materialistic sense, but 
as the means of promoting (in the 
— of your Constitution) “the free- 
. unity. and integrity of the individ- 
er men . Ps government of laws and not 
lang an enlightened public opinion 
and an understanding of] the principles 
tom Precepts underlying our American sys- 
— the soclal and economic bases of 
Proper an 1 is the long view, the 

ni view, of e 

a qamocratie Palen w, of education in 
ericans are keenly aware of the 
ty mide responsibilities facing their coun- 
that tees among us would dispute the fact 
to thant 8 States must elther continue 
cs he free nations toward the goal of 
With justice or risk the subversion of 
ta m everywhere by the forces of totali- 


8 is today a growing awareness of the 
t communism poses a total threat 
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to free Institutions— a threat that challenges 
the democracies on four fronts: the military, 
the economic, the political, and the moral. 
The United States and its allies are engaged 
in meeting the Communist threat on all 
fronts, the nonmiltary as well as the mili- 

In this global conflict, American higher 
education has a vital and continuing mis- 
sion, I should like to discuss three phases 
of that mission that relate particularly to 
America’s international leadership and to 
the nonmilitary, ideological fronts in the 
struggle between freedom and Communism. 

First, our colleges and universities today 
face the task of helping their students think 
in global, as well as in national and local 
terms, This means that all college and uni- 
versity students, regardless of their voca- 
tional interests, must be given an opportu- 
nity to study the social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems of the world in which they live 
and to come to grips with the basic facts of 
modern international life. From his study 
of world affairs, each student can better de- 
velop his sense of the international com- 
munity and of the responsibilitics he must 
shoulder as an adult citizen. 

Secondly, our colleges and universities need 
to assist their students in developing an un- 
derstandng of the fundamental principles of 
a democratic society. Whatever a student's 
field of specialization might be, it is essen- 
tial that he comprehend the moral and spir- 
itual values that form the heart of the tree 
system; without such comprehension he can- 
not expect to function effectively either in 
his personal, vocational, or civic life. If we, 
as a people, are to display those qualities of 
wisdom, maturity, courage, patience, and 
faith that are the ingredients of leadership, 
we must know what we believe in and what 
we are willing to defend. 

Thirdly, our colleges and universities need 
to expand those portions of their educational 
programs that are designed to equip young 
men and women for seryice and study in 
other countries—either as representatives of 
private industry, or as exchange students or 
teachers, or as members of American techni- 
cal assistance missions. Thousands of grad- 
uates from this country’s institutions of 
higher education go abroad each year, I met 
and visited with many of them, including a 
great number from Pennsylvania, during my 
recent trip to Latin America. 

These graduates are, in effect, American 
ambassadors. without portfolio, The way 
they conduct themselves, the impressions 
they make, the attitudes they display— 
these contribute in no small measure to the 
overall imege of this country that takes 
shape in the minds of people in other Iands. 
If the graduates of our colleges and uni- 
versities show themselves capable of under- 
standing the cultures of other countries, and 
of sympathizing with the needs and hopes 
of other peoples, then the interests of Amer- 
ica are served and our international leader- 
ship is strengthened. 

There is another Important aspect to the 
role our colleges and universities play in 
the international-exchange programs. Rien 
year students and teachers from all over 
the free world come to the United States 
to study not only engineering or agriculture 
or science, but also (and more importantly) 
the way America lives. They visit us in 
our homes; they watch our political system 
at work at all levels of government; they 
observe the vigor of our economy and the 
marvels of our mass-production system; they 
see us as we really are—not as the Commu- 
nist propagandists say we are. Our colleges 
and universities help our friends from abroad 
develop a clearer understanding of America— 
and that understanding pays great dividends 
when those people return home to tell their 
countrymen what they learned about us and 
our political and economic system. 
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During the past several years, most United 
States colleges and universities have come 
to realize the significance of their mission 
with respect to the international scene. 
Some institutions have made notable prog- 
ress toward the fulfillment of that mission, 
and in Pennsylyania, I am happy to report, 
there is a deep-felt consciousness among 
teachers and educational administrators of 
their job in strengthening America's eco- 
nomic, political, and moral leadership. In 
the struggle for the minds of men in which 
our generation is engaged, our colleges and 
universities are on the front lines. As they 
meet the ideological thrust of communism 
by preparing young men and women for the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a free so- 
ciety, so will the whole community of free 


nations be enriched and solidified in the 


years of peril that lie ahead. 


Smog Over Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 
on Thursday, February 11, 1954: 

Smoc Over WASHINGTON 


“Question. What is the latest figure on the 
number of security risks that have been fired 
or allowed to resign since the Eisenhower 
administration came in? 

“Answer. Persons employed by the State 
Department whose services have been ter- 
minated and on whom at the time of their 
termination there existed some unresolved 
security question, number around 300. 

“Question. What period does this cover? 

“Answer, The calendar year 1953. 5 

“Question. Could you break that down in 
any way at all—the proportions? 

“Answer. I prefer not to break it down on 
the theory that we are not pursuing these 
people after they leave the job. As soon as 
you start breaking the figure down, you run 
the danger of defining it so narrowly that 
somebody identifies an individual.” 

The above dialogue is an extract from an 
interview (published in U. S. News & World 
Report) with R. W. Scott McLeod, security 
chief of the State Department, It Is a fine 
example of something new, deplorable, dan- 
gerous and downright insidious that is being 
introduced Into the philosophy of American 
Government. It is the smear by pussyfoot- 
ing technique. 

The administration claim that it has 
terminated the services of 2.200 Government 
employees in the past year under the 
standards established for the new employee 
security program is so vague that it casts 
damaging aspersions on the character of 
everyone who worked for the Government 
until some time in 1953, and then left its 
service for any reason whatever. It might 
even include President Eisenhower's own 
former Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin. 

In the State Department, McLeod prefers 
not to break down his security risk figures, 
Others in the administration have said they 
could not break down such figures to indi- 
cate how many actual subversives have been 
booted out. Neither excuse is valid. 

Harry Truman has pointed out that if the 
number of security risks can't be broken 
down it shouldn't have been put together 
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in the first place. As a matter of fact, if tt 
can't be broken down, it couldn't have been 
put together in the first place. The whole, 
as Euclid or somebody once observed, is 
equal to the sum of its parts. z 

Careless of justice, McLeod would let the 
public assume, if it cares to do so, that these 
300 former State Department employees 
were believed to be Communists. Yet that 
is unlikely, Why can't McLeod say how 
many of them were actually charged on 
loyalty grounds? And how many were given 
hearings and found suspect? How many 
were given hearings and cleared? How 
many resigned without charges-having been 
brought against them, without knowing of 
the unresolved security question about 
them? And how many resigned or were 
fired for security reasons that had nothing 
whatever to do with loyalty? 

The same breakdown is in the public inter- 
est in the cases of the whole batch of 2,200 
ex-employees of the Government. It 18 also 
in the administration’s own best interest. 
For without such a breakdown, considerable 
credence must be given to the opposition's 
contention that those 2,200 separations were 
effected under regular civil service procedure 
and had nothing to do with the effort to rid 
the Government of security risks. 

In the present atmosphere, nobody will 
dare resign a post in the State Department 
or any other department to take a better job 
outside the Government without serlous 
thought of the unfavorable light his resig- 
nation will draw. What is more serious, 
many an able and loyal citizen will avoid 
entering into Government service, Neither 
the administration nor the country is 
strengthened in such a cloudy atmosphere 
of doubts and suspicion, 


Problems of Children of Migratory 
Laborers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter signed by 
Elizabeth S. Magee, general secretary, 
National Consumers League, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Jan- 
uary 5, 1954, and which refers to the 
problems of the children of migratory 
laborers in our country. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To Protect CHILD Micranrs—Fenerat REG- 
ULATION To REMEDY Fan WORKERS 
CONDITIONS ASKED 

To the EDITOR or THE NEw Yorke Tmars: 

It is welcome news reported in the Times 

that a program for the children of migra- 

tory workers who move with the crops along 
the Atlantic seaboard is being launched 
jointly by the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
the Office of Education, and the Public 

Health Service in cooperation with State and 

private volunteer agencies, 

It is doubtful whether any group of Amer- 
ican children is as disadvantaged in every 
way as are these children. Their educa- 
tional plight was thus described in the re- 
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port of the President's Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor in 1951: 

“Hundreds of thousands of the children 
of migrant workers are today getting little 
or no education, and they face the prospect 
of being slightly, if any, better able to im- 
prove their earning power and to raise their 
level of living than have their parents be- 
fore them. * * The education of the chil- 
dren of migratory farmworkers is one of 
the most urgent and most essential of the 
many steps which the Nation can and should 
take to improve the lot of migrants who 
have for so long been deprived of what the 
rest of us take for granted.” 


LACK OF HEALTH FACILITIES 


The health situation among migrant 
workers, both for children and adults, is de- 
Plorable. Crowded housing, poor sanitary 
provisions, lack of access to health facilities 
are the rule rather than the exception, in 
spite of improvements which have been 
made in certain centers. The children are 
too frequently neglected, either working for 
long hours in the fields with their parents 
or left with little or no supervision at the 
camps. Child-care centers, some under pub- 
lic, and others under private auspices, have 
been established in a number of communi- 
ties, but are still "too few and far between.” 

The migratory problem has many facets. 
Fundamentally it is a labor problem; yet 
migrant workers in agriculture are denied 
the help of laws which other workers enjoy, 
such as minimum wage, unemployment com- 
pensation, workmen's compensation, and 
protection of the right to organize. 

The Government can and should go much 
further in its cooperative planning than this 
first commendable step. It should recog- 
nize its continuing responsibility toward 
this group, whose work is essential to the 
economy. A proposal is now before the 
Congress embodied in a bill sponsored jointly 
by Senators HUMPHREY, Ives, Murray, DOUG- 
Las, and KENNEDY (S. 1567), the purpose of 
which is to create a permanent Federal Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. 

This committee would be composed of 
representatives of Federal departments and 
agencies which have responsibility toward 
migratory workers, plus three nongovern- 
mental members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The bill would coordinate the work 
of departments and agencies, and also pro- 
vide liaison with State governments, in grap- 
pling with the problems which cut across 
State lines. 

FEDERAL REGULATION 

As the report of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee recommending an identical bill for 
passage in 1952 pointed out, there have been 
many commissions and investigations in re- 
cent years concerned with migrants, but no 
substantive Federal measures, with the ex- 
ception of child labor, have been enacted 
to deal with the problem. These commis- 
sions and committees have been making 
practically the same findings for 15 years, 
and have been making the same recom- 
mendations for action: Extension of labor 
laws to agricultural workers, control of 
labor contractors, improved housing and 
health facilities, with no results, 

The permanent Federal committee could 
furnish the machinery for continuous and 
cooperative attention to the migrant situa- 
tion, for watching new developments, and 
recommending action to the administration 
and to the Congress. 

The Humphrey-Ives bill (S. 1567) is now 
in the Labor Committee of the Senate; it 
should be recommended for passage and 
adopted speedily, 

ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, 
General Secretary, National Consumers 


gue. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 30, 1953. 
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Politics in Foreign Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Politics and Foreign Service t 
that appeared in the Washington Pos 
on Sunday, February 14, 1954. As the 
Foreign Service is one of the most im- 
portant branches of our Government, 
commend this article to my colleagues 
in the Congress, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

PouiticSs AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The administration really does not need 
a special committee to tell it why the FOr- 
eign Service is dispirited and demoral a 
Every competent observer knows that th 
chief reason is that the Foreign Service are 
become a political football. Extremist pol 
ticlans have succeeded in creating doubts in 
the public mind about the loyalty and morals 
of Foreign Service officers, and the adminis- 
tration has not always resisted these attacks 
as it should. On the contrary, it sought to 
appease the politicians who would destroy 
the Service by surrendering the key admin’ 
istrative post in the State Department 
protege of the attackers. Now that pro 
who should be presiding over a profession 
nonpartisan group, is out making par 
orations, — 
_ The future of the Forelgn Service depen 
upon whether the administration re y 
wants a first-class organization of fore 
affairs experts who are not subject to party 
discipline. It depends upon whether Con 
gress will support a career service in the face 
of unfair and sinister attacks from Me™ 
bers of Congress themselves. Senator G 4 
was correct the other day when he sai 
that the blame for the weakened state 
the Forelgn Service must be shared jointly 
by the administration and Congress. “Jus 
or unjustly,” Senator Green said after a we 
to South America, “the Foreign Service fee 
that the administration has made too m 
political appointments, has selected too sae 
career men as Ambassadors, and has bee 
too slow in promotions in the lower ranks 
of the Service.” Congress, he sald, frequently 
has been “too glib in its criticisms sit 
Foreign Service and has not always bee 
wise in its appropriations.” 

The Senator could have gone much fur- 
ther in his criticism of the administratio?® 
and Congress. How can a professional group 
be maintained in the face of smears again 
virtually all the expertas on China and WORS 
the Department itself acquiesces in the * 
tacks on its experts? How can there be = 
proper development of the Service wr 5 
many men who served under Democr® +e 
administrations, even though they may mai 
been appointed during Republican admit ow 
trations, are regarded with suspicion? Hi 
can there be esprit de corps when the 
partment insists upon extensive scree of 
of all persons, including the Secretary at 
State and other members of the Natio? 
Security Council, invited to lecture at 1g 
Foreign Service Institute? Why would men 
be encouraged to pursue a career in the FOF 
eign Service when they know they may 
subjected to exhausting and needless ty 
examinations with respect to their loys! 
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— ability? Who would want to go through 
endless and humiliating attacks that 
Some men have been subjected to because 
Ber, have been singled out for attack by a 
Stor seeking political advantage? 
t month 6 distinguished and respected 
1 who long have served their country and 
23 for a professional Foreign Service 
din a letter to the New York Times: 
Bub ntiy the Foreign Service has been 
ataa ed to a series of attacks from out- 
sources which have questioned the 
Wi ty and moral standards of its members. 
th rare exceptions the justification for 
mite attacks has been so flimsy as to have 
Standing in a court of law or in the mind 
any individual capable of differentiating 
ted accusation from even a reasonable 
ption of guilt, Nevertheless these at- 
tacks have had sinister results. A 
Premium has been put upen reporting and 
apon recommendations which are ambig- 
Ously stated or so cautiously set forth as to 
deceiving.” 
85 signers of that letter Norman 
Wie Robert Woods Bliss, Joseph C. Grew, 
am Phillips, and G. Howland Shaw— 
Whar telt the administration in 5 minutes 
that ought to be done to strengthen a service 
is indispensable to the safety of the 
— The assault on the Foreign Service 
1 Ic at because the attackers thought 
Ould be helpful in defeating the past 
ation. But the attack has not 
der bed with the change of government. It 
continued in the spirit of the anti-in- 
ruleetualism being fostered by blind and 
role ess men with no concept of America's 
in the 20th century. 


United States Drops to Sixth in 
Building Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


N OF MARYLAND 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


ident’ BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
Print! I ask unanimous consent to have 
an in the Appendix of the RECORD 
issue tele from the February 14, 1954, 
Strike of the New York Times, which 
gardo a further note of alarm with re- 
to the present precarious situation 
Th. Shipbuilding industry, 
Was ere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
> follows: - 
ps States Drops TO SIXTH IN BUILDING 
F PS—1953 RATE ÒF DECLINE THREE TIMES 
ASTER THAN Ir Is IN REMAINDER OF THE 


g 


9 5 7 year dropped three times faster 
t did in the rest of the world, the 
Porte niiders Council of America has re- 
droppen As a result the United States 
stan à aen fourth to sixth place in global 


W 
Bane rate of shipbuilding in the United 
than 


or ond shipbuilding under construction 
ly der on January 1 the council noted 
on th vessels of 686,653 gross tons were 
Comp, _ Order books of American yards, as 
tong med with 92 vessels of 1.309.980 gross 
Derce Nur ago. The net decline was 47 
B 
thipa o ntrast, the council said, worldwide 
Cent a ting totals showed only a 16.5 per- 
Fes from 1,740 vessels of 15,620,780 
Batin Janunry 1, 1953, to 1,423 ships aggre- 
this en 052,574 tons at the beginning of 
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Tonnage to be completed In this country, 
the report stated, consisted of 18 cargo ships 
of 165,685 tons and 30 tankers of 520,950 tons. 
No passenger ships or combination passen- 
ger-cargo vessels were built in this country. 

However, other shipbuilding nations had 
72 passenger vessels of 1,000 gross tons or 
more under construction, in addition to 738 
cargo vessels and 565 tankers. 

Great Britain continued to lead the world 
with a total of 5,331,375 tons of shipping 
on the ways or planned, or 40.8 percent of 
global construction. This future feet will 
be composed of 559 units, among them 
31 passenger ships, 

Germany again held second place with 
169 vessels of 1,421,361 gross tons. She was 
followed closely by Sweden, whose yards 
will complete 145 ships with an aggregate 
of 1,387,002 tons. The Netherlands, the only 
other nation to build more than 1 million 
tons, ranked fourth with 139 craft and 
1,128,459 tons. The Netherlands had been 
in fifth place a year ago. 

France, in fifth place, up a notch from 
January 1, 1953, held orders for 63 vessels, 
mensuring 757,949 tons. 


The National Commander of the American 
Legion Writes to the Editors of Two 
Denver Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written by the national 
commander of the American Legion, Ar- 
thur J. Connell, to the editors of the Den- 
ver Post and the Rocky Mountain News: 

When I was elected national commander 
of the American Legion, an individual with 
experience told me I'd be a dead duck if I 
ever lost my sense of humor. The nearest 
T have come to it during my nearly 6 months 
in office was during the last couple of days of 
Janunry when Denver newspapers opened 
their columns to a serics of personal attacks 
on me. It was the first time in my life that 
my personal integrity had eyer been ques- 
tioned and it was a new and unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

On January 28, 1954, while appearing before 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, I placed in the record 
certain information concerning a code of 
cooperation which had been adopted April 
16, 1948, by the Colorado Medical Society, the 
Colorsdo Hospital Association, the Colorado 
Press Association, and the radio-broadcast- 
ing industry of Colorado, 

My statements before the committee were 
amplified in a news release from rational 
headquarters of the American. Legion and 
later carried over press association wires. I 
stated at the time—and I have had no rea- 
gon to change my mind since—that this code 
is in reality a contract which has had the 
practical effect of suppressing presentation 
to the public of many facts in the contro- 
versy over medical care for America’s 21 mil- 
lion ex-service men and women. 

The two Denver newspapers, the Rocky 
Mountain News—a member of the Scripps- 


Howard chain—and the Denyer Post, long ` 


one of the West's largest newspapers, were 
quick to retaliate with denials in the news 
columns and on the editorial page. Personal 
attacks on me were interpolated in the items. 
I quote a few excerpts: 
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Jack Foster, editor, Rocky Mountain News: 
t course there is no such contract at all. 

„ „ 

Dr. Claude D. Bonham, president, Colorado 
State Medical Society (in both papers): Mr. 
Connell is totally misinformed. He hasn't 
really taken the trouble to investigate. 
e „ „% 

Dr. John S. Bouslog, of the Colorado State 
Medical Society: “Connell is stretching the 
truth about as far as it can be stretched, 
see 

Denver Post news story: “* * An on- 
the-cuff charge.” 

Ed Dooley, managing editor, Denver Post: 
“The purpose of the code ls just the opposite 
of suppression, * * e” 

Denver Post editorial: “* * * Arthur J. 
Connell has taken a wild swing at the Denver 
press." 

Associate Editor Robert L. Chase, Rocky 
Mountain News: “I hope the guy is mistaken 
instead of just being a llar. *” 

In view of the resulting false impressions, 
I believe it necessary for me to review for 
veterans of Colorado the dangers to a free 
press and to the rights of veterans every- 
where resulting from this 1048 Code of Co- 
operation. 

Let me first tell the people of Colorado how 
the so-called code was established. Back in 
March and April of 1948 the success of a 
group of GI doctors who had established a 
medical center in Colorado Springs, largely 
through assistance under the GI bill, had 
attracted the attention of the Veterans’ 
Administration Public Information Service 
in Denver. The story of their clinic was writ- 
ten up and the Denver Post decided to 
publish it. The day before it was to be 
printed an official of a county medical asso- 
ciation warned the doctors involved that the 
publication of the story would result in his 
preferring charges of violation of the code 
of ethics. 

Several conferences were held and Mr. 
Alexis McKinney, who was then managing 
editor of the Denver Post, was outspoken 
in his determination to print the story and a 
statement, 

A mecting was arranged with Mr. Harvey 
Sethman, of the Colorado Medical Society, 
and a compromise was arrived at by the in- 
terested parties by which the doctor's story 
was published in the Denver Post, 

Mr. Sethman had, however, several times 
during the meetings stressed the need of 
the medical society and the newspapers 
establishing some working agreement to deal 
with future problems. So out of an at- 
tempted suppression of a GI's success story 
the code of cooperation was conceived. 

I'm sure Mr. McKinney and Scthman will 
agree on the truth of the above. 

Let's take up point 2. The medical so- 
ciety and the papers call this document a 
code. Every lawyer across the country I 
have shown it to says it is a contract. 

The code is in two parts. Part I, adopted 
April 16, 1948, contains a preface, as fol- 
lows: 

“CODE OF COOPERATION 

“(As adopted April 16, 1943, by represcnta- 
tives of the press, radio, hospitals, and med- 
ical profession of Colorado under the spon- 
sorship of the Colorado State Medical So- 
ciety and subsequently ratified by the con- 
stituted authority of that society, the Colo- 
rado Hospital Association, the Colorado Press 
Association, and the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry of Colorado.)“ 

Part II is entitied Supplement to the 
Code of Cooperation, December 1, 1952.“ 
This latter section deals with both radio and 
television while the first part concerns radio 
and the press. 

Part I sets up the machinery for provid- 
ing press and radio with accurate news re- 
garding accident victims, important persons 
in hospitals, and the like. To that extent 
the code, of course, has merit, However, one 
paragraph states in part: 
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“Officers, committee chairmen, or desgi- 
nated spokesmen of the Colorado State Med- 
ical Society may be quoted by name for 

of authenticating information 
given. A list of current spokesmen of the 
State Medical Society shall be supplied to 
representatives of the press and radio and 
shall be kept up to date..“ 

And further down, under “responsibilities 
of the press and radio” there appears: 

“On all matters of health or medical news, 
representatives of the press and radio shall 
make all reasonable efforts to obtain au- 
thentic information from qualified sources 
indicated above before proceeding to publi- 
cation or broadcast.” 

To my mind and to the mind of respon- 
sible citizens of Colorado who have spoken 
to me on this matter, this is censorship, 
pure and simple. First, the code sets up 
a committee of the State Medical Society 
for authentication of medical news, then 
binds press and radio to “obtain authentic 
information from qualified sources indicated 
above * * and the only qualified source 
indicated above is a committee of the medi- 
cal society. That is censorship. 

This arrangement clearly implies that all 
news reports on medical matters must be 
cleared with the Colorado State Medical 
Society, and certainly conveys the under- 
standing that only individuals authorized 
by the State society may express themselves 
on such subjects. 

Part II, the supplement adopted December 
1, 1952, contains two paragraphs which carry 
this censorship much farther where radio 
and television are concerned. They read: 

No. 5. As a general policy, the State 
(medical) society will not approve partici- 
pation of physicians in TV (and radio) con- 
troversial political discussions or in debate 
on controversial issues (such as socialized 
medicine) unless specifically cleared. 

No. 6. “Physicians who may be invited to 
discuss matters which involve State society 
policy shall first obtain clearance for said 
appearance and also for what they plan to 
say. Such occasions are comparatively rare, 
but would involve such policy and profes- 
sional matters as State and National legis- 
lation, support of voluntary health-insur- 
fice programs, nurses’ education, use of 
new drugs, etc.” 

That is quoted from the code, yet on 
Janunry 29, when I stated that doctors may 
not discuss controversial subjects such as 
socialized medicine over the air unless spe- 
cifically cleared, the Rocky Mountain News 
unequivocally stated in a news story that 
the code contains no such provisions. 

Then the Rocky Mountain News con- 
tinued: 

“Topics on which he (Connell) said 
clearance would be necessary are listed os 
policy and professional matters such as State 
and National legislation, support of volun- 
tary health-insurance programs, nurses’ 
education, use of new drugs, etc.” 

“The code contains none of the words 
quoted by Connell and does not mention 
such matters.” 

As you will note, the words I used were 
lifted in their entirety from paragraph 6 of 
the supplement to the code of cooperation 
which was made a part of that code, It is 
dificult to believe that the news would 
5 such deliberate misrepresenta- 

ons. 

The code is certainly an agreement be- 
tween the various groups referred to, and I 
understand bears the signatures of the in- 
terested parties. I have found general agree- 
ment that it is a contract regardless of what 
fancy name it is called. 

A third point I would like to discuss is the 
accusation that I misinterpreted the code. 
Well, here’s what newspaper editors, fellow 
professionals, say about it. 

A similar code, identical in all essential 
language, was submitted on February 1, 
1954, to the New York State Society of News- 
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paper Editors by the medical society of that 
State. The editors criticized it as (New York 
Times, February 1954): “A libel against 
every decent newspaper in the State.” 

Oxie W. Reichler, editor of the Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman, said: “I don't object to 
the medical profession having a code for its 
own conduct, but why should we be a party 
to engineering something that gags our doc- 
tor friends in their relationship with re- 
porters?” He also said: “Certain sections of 
the proposed code appeared to be written by 
people familiar with the methods of Pravda 
and Izvestia“ (leading Russian newspapers). 

Sam H. Day, managing editor of the New 
York Journal-American, wrote an editorial 
February 6, 1954, entitled; Codes Mean Cen- 
sorship—We Want None of It.“ In it he said: 
“e © most editors were satisfied with their 
own code, and suggested that the doctors put 
their own house in order, and let us take 
care of ours.” He further stated: “Remem- 
ber that the newspapers’ rightful job is to 
keep you informed. With do-gooders and 
busybodies continually telling us what we 
should offer you to read, and what we should 
not let you read, this simple duty is becom- 
ing more dificult every year.” 

May I repeat, the above opinions are not 
Art Connell's but those of respected editors. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo, one of the leading 
doctors in the country, gave further empha- 
sis to the increasing tendency of medical 
association to exercise rigid control over 
their members when he criticized the Amer- 
ican Medical Association house of delegates 
for attempting to line up doctors for a con- 
troversial bill, saying the action “has the 
effect of abrogating the right of individuals 
to make up their own mind,” 

My observations around the country lead 
me to believe that the majority of the Na- 
tion's doctors support the American Legion's 
defense of hospitalization for the indigent 
and sick veteran. 

Let me close by saying that a careful read- 
ing of my testimony before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee of the Congress of the 
United States on January 28, 1954, will fail 
to reveal any “wild swing at the Denver 
Press.“ I placed the blame solely on the ex- 
istence of the contract. The transcript of 
that hearing will also prove interesting to 
the Denver papers because it reveals how 
leading members of the congressional com- 
mittee feel about the lack of documenta- 
tion of the American Medical Association's 
charges of abuses of the hospitalization regu- 
lations. 

I have a serious responsibility to the vet- 
erans of this country. Their cause is dear 
to my heart, and I wouldn't injure it by a 
false or wild statement under any circum- 
stances. My case la documented, and I am 
sure the fine people of Colorado will make up 
their own minds as to who Is telling the 
truth In this controversy. 

Preavary 10, 1954. 


A Last Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by Ann Hurd, entitled “A Last Frontier,” 
published in the Public Power Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A Last FRONTIER 
(By Ann Hurd) 

High in the Canadian Rockies, on the roof- 
tree of the North American continent, the 
vast Columbia icefield, known as the Mother 
or Rivers, feeds its perpetual waters to three 
oceans. 

Southward and west, Pacific bound, galn- 
ing momentum as it goes—roars a mighty 
stream, the turbulent Columbia * è + 1200 
miles of swirling, angry torrent; carrying 
upon its breast the tonnage of the seven seas. 
lighting homes, powering industry, feeding 
the thirst-parched lips of a vast agricult 
empire. 

The Columbia River—lifeblood of the Fa- 
cific Northwest. 

Through its rock-hewn channel flows 3 
wall of water twice that of the centuries-old 
Nile. Between its banks flows, untapped, 40 
percent of America’s potential hydroelectrie 
power. Dependent upon it are the agricul, 
tural, timber, and Industrial capacities of 
almost one-tenth of the Nation land area 
a region rich in resources and fortified be, 
yond imagination with the lusty potential 
production. 

From time immemorial the flow of water 
has marked the course of civilization. 
the Pacific Northwest, man's dependence on 
water has determined his destiny. ‘The his- 
tory of this region is the history of the 
Columbia, Snake River system, The Colum- 
bia and its vast system of tributary s 
served human life so bountifully that the 
Indians worshipped it as a God. The frst 
explorers carried back to the East, a tale of 
a mighty river that emptied into the setting 
sun. And when the first pioneers came 10 
the Northwest they found a paradise on 
earth along the river's banks, In the 19308 
over 400,000 persons poured into the Colum? 
bia Valley, their eyes turned hungrily toward 
the water-nurtured lands of the Pacific 
Northwest, and with them they brought 114 
economic and social problems of a wo 
nation. There were mouths to feed, jobs 
to be created, a vast empire of arid waste“ 
lands to be made productive—and once ag 
man turned with hope to his river, 

The first big step was to harness the angtY 
torrents and weld thelr energy into useful 
ness. In 1933 construction was started 9e 
two huge multipurpose dame Bonner 
and Grand Coulee. Their job was to prov! 
electric power, navigation, and irrigation 
The Federal Government did what no othe 
agency could do, when with wise insight In 
the Northwest’s problem she lent 
strength to prepare for prosperity. at 

The Columbia, with utilized energy id 
once became the mightly giant of wore 
War II. Five hundred million pounds ý 
aluminum per year, ships for victory, atom! 
energy, sawmills, factories, and military 
establishments. The energy locked bebini 
its dams showed that God's gift to th) 
Northwest would never be limited to a ams 
area, but would benefit the entire Nation: 

Is it possible there are still countless vont 
of energy locked within our rivers’ dept 
Is it conceivable this mighty river of ON), 
can be developed still further until it a? 
totally and completely a tool of mankin, 

The answer lics in a series of compreht i, 
sive reports on the development of * 
region’s water resources began by Gore ed 
ment engineers in 1927 when they embar 
on extensive surveys and studies of 
Columbia. ane 

The comprehensive reports are a blueP™ y 
for the future. Under the program t xe 
outline, we can—in years to come ef s 
available for mankind the full benefits ty 
richly endowed area that remains, a“ Je 
largely undeveloped. 

Navigation, electric power, 
reclamation, flood control—the benofit® || 
not even stop here. In fisheries, in per 
tion, in greater tax benefits, the river 
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Nan? a gliant tool in the hands of our 
ation. 
e tempo of future progress, however, 
pends upon the maintenance of balance 
ao the various facets of regional 
= Romy. No phase of the development 
is Ogram, if the over-all welfare of the region 
= to be served, can be undertaken as a 
Darate or independent project or developed 
enulscriminately at the expense of other 
8 of the program. Only an integrated 
ents development program can safeguard 
on inet the useless, wasteful desecration of 
Send river. Let us protect ourselves and our 
h urces so that no man will reap their 
Pees for selfish interests, for small plans, 
Gan Prevent full development of the 
umbla. 
nee buiid upon a foundation that is God- 
Ven, let us build a structure that will reach 
‘are height and breadth of our country, 
Üa in-so doing we will use it as God 
Ant it to be used, for the prosperity of all 
ana? not discriminating between the rich 
i the poor, the weak and the strong. No 
8 political issue must ever tarnish the 
den symbol it stands for, no selfish parti- 
Plan must ever interfere with its con- 
ction. The ceaseless kilowatts that light 
ur farms and cities and power our indus- 
inane the great dams that will lift our com- 
Tce up the stairways of the river, the 
ing ve gates that will hold back the rag- 
oF flood waters—these are the rich benefits 
& river—harnessed to the needs of man. 
Toir us accept the chalenge heard in the 
this Of the river, let us carry forward with 
fai Project, and in so doing we shall keep 
th with the pioneers that have preceded 
bia We shall turn the waters of the Colum- 
8 liquid gold—we shall open this last 


A Red Beachhead in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I ask 
teanimous consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Red Beachhead in Latin 
ca,” which is an able discussion of 
an important subject, published in the 
March 1954 issue of the Democratic 
Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Rr BEACHHEAD IN LATIN AMERICA 
y_ President Eisenhower," said the New 
otk Times, “seems to us to have been fll- 

Vised in his state of the Union message 

to have given more space to Latin 
erica, and it would have been politic to 
ve phrased what he did say more care- 
Nyy. 

The Times does not stand alone In its con- 
petion that a two-sentence call for "solid 

iendship” with our American neighbors is 
Ne enough. Senator J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 

Mocrat, of Delaware, concluded after a re- 
dent tour south of the border that the United 

tes should “take effective measures to 
combat the rise of communism in Latin 
America and the West Indies.“ The Senator 
peed that steps be taken “before this Na- 
lon finds a ring of Soviet outposts en- 

ched inside the Western Hemisphere.” 

Behind these protests lies concern that 

government of one of the Central Ameri- 
dan States—Guatemala—is effectively con- 
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trolled by Communists. Guatemala is only 
3 fiying hours from the United States and 
only 2 hours from the Panama Canal. Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has called it “a serious beach- 
head for international communism in this 
hemisphere.” 

Oddly enough the Communists in this Cen- 
tral American country are only a minority 
of the coalition supporting a non-Communist 
President. But their threat to the United 
States is nonetheless real, for the energetic 
and well-organized minority actually domi- 
nates the Government. 

John M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, has described the 
Guatemalan Government as a “regime which 
is openly playing the Communist game.” 
This view is shared by such diverse observers 
as the New York Times, Sprullle Braden, 
Assistant Secretary of State during the Tru- 
man administration, and Life magazine, 
which noted that the Guatemalan Congress 
recently ordained a moment of silent grief 
for Stalin, The National Planning Associa- 
tion, a nonprofit research organization, ex- 
pressed the same conclusion in its authori- 
tative study, Communism versus Progress in 
Guatemala, published in December. 

Surprisingly enough, even the most con- 
cerned observers are agreed that there is 
little popular support for Guatemala's Com- 
munist Party. Time magazine recently set 
the number of card-carrying Communists in 
the country at 536, while the National Plan- 
ning Association estimated party members 
and fellow travelers to be no more than 
2.000 to 2.500. 

How this group has come to dominate a 
country of 2,878,000 people is an interesting 
study of Russian penetration of our hemi- 
sphere. The Detroit News has analyzed the 
problem in capsule form: “The people, bar- 
ring a lucky few, are illiterate and poverty 
stricken. They blame poverty on 
Yankee imperialism, which for the Commu- 
nists is a setup.” 

New York Times correspondent Sydney 
Gruson has explained it this way: 

“The Communists have taken over the 
labor unions, and what is more important 
during this period of land reform the Cam- 
pesina (farmers) Federation, They have a 
major voice in the Government-sponsored 
newspapers and in the dissemination of ra- 
dio news. They control the major commit- 
tees of, Congress and their sympathizers 
appear to boss the two major nonCommunist 
Government parties.” 

The Communists have gained this power 
through dominating the left-wing coalition 
which has run the Government since 1944. 
At that time popular discontent led to the 
downfall of long time dictator Jorge Ubico. 
Since then, the coalition has put two presi- 
cents in office. The present one, Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, was elected in 1951. 

Desire for reform, intense nationalism, and 
a traditional hatred of Yankee imperialism 
have bound the coalition together and ob- 
scured the Communist motives from the 
non-Communist majority. 

The Communists’ motive is, of course, the 
complete elimination of all opposition, but 
their short-run strategy is to drive all for- 
eign influence out of the country and bulld 
up their own popular following. They have 
done this by ardently backing President Ar- 
benz’s land-reform program and manipulat- 
ing it in such a way that they have gained 
credit for land redistribution in the eyes 
of Guatemala’s poor. 

Over 450,000 acres of land, most of it from 
the American-owned United Fruit Co., have 
been turned over to a few of the 86 percent 
of Guatemala’s citizens who are landless. 
Reds have managed to dominate the local 
agricultural boards which pass out the land, 
and 1 of the 4 Communist members of the 
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56-man legislature has invariably attended 
the ceremonies. 

Communists also dominate the labor 
unions which they have used to injure the 
American-owned power and railroad com- 
panies with unauthorized wildcat strikes and 
unrealistic wage demands. 

These moves against Yankee-owned com- 
panies have wide popular support. Past ex- 
cesses have stirred deep resentments, even 
though wages and working conditions at 
foreign-owned companies have traditionally 
been better than those of local concerns, 
The Communists have played on this feeling 
to keep out developmental capital from the 
American Government and from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (the so-called World Bank). 

The consequence of these policies is al- 
ready becoming evident. The Govern- 
ment's traditionally strong fiscal position has 
been replaced by a sizable debt. Private 
capital has left the country; the tourist trade 
has declined and large-scale agriculture is 
falling off. This last is important since 
large-scale farming is essential to the suc- 
cessful production of coffee and bananas, 
the sources of Guatemala's foreign exchange, 

There has been no indication that Presi- 
dent Arbenz is concerned by this deteriora- 
tion. He appears to be completely absorbed 
by his program of land reform and elimina- 
tion of foreign monopolies. 

Life magazine has reported that “Arbenz, 
who is no Communist himself, looks upon 
the Reds as Guatemalans first and Reds sec- 
ond. He says he is using them; the evidence 
is at least as ample that they are using him.” 

This has come about because beyond the 
agrarian law and a few social reforms, the 
non-Communists have no realistic program 
on domestic issues or on foreign policy. 
Thus a few Communists in key positions 
wield an influence out of all proportion to 
thelr numbers. 

Terroristic Communist methods haye in- 
timidated all opposition groups. Plantation 
owners fear confiscation of their lands, from 
which there is no appeal. Merchants fear 
heavy fines, which anti-Communists among 
them were forced to pay several years ago. 
The church is disturbed over the danger that 
it might be expelled for meddling in politics, 

Most important of all, the anti-Commu- 
nists haye no positive program, so that the 
rank and file are convinced that a vote for 
the anti-Communists is a vote for the old 
regime, and will spell the end of their hopes 
for land of their own. 

The National Planning Association and the 
World Bank have both suggested positive 

for Guatemala. The country is 


“programs 
potentially rich enough to provide a satis- 


factory living standard for all its population, 
if unopened areas, transport, and power are , 
developed. But development requires capl- 
tal, and Communist influence has scared it 
away. 

As recently as December there was no pros- 
pect that this would change. The New York 
Times predicted greater Communist domi- 
nation, based on “the political opposition’s 
complete collapse.” December municipal 
elections seemed to bear this out. Commu- 
nists openly ran candidates in 4 towns and 
won in 3 of them. 

But in January the first hopeful develope 
ment in several years occurred when work- 
ers in one of the country’s largest shoe fac- 
tories defied the Communist-led Confedera- 
tion of Labor, which controls Guatemala’s 
unionized workers. These workers ousted the 
Communist leaders from their local. The in- 
dependent newspaper, Prensa Libre, ex- 
pressed the editorial hope that the action 
would start a labor rebellion against Com- 
munist leadership. But even if this inct- 
dent touches off other resistance, there will 
be a long way to go before Communist con- 
trol of Guatemala Is broken. 

Meantime, as long as Communism is an 
important factor in this Central American 
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country, the United States must concern it- 
self with what steps should be taken for 
the protection of our own- backyard, 

Acting unilaterally, the United States has 
already cut back ald and has plainly indi- 
vated its disapproval. Assistant Secretary 
of State Cabot said last fall that our rela- 
tions with the Guatemalan Government are 
“not those which we would like to have.” 
But he has carefully refrained from sug- 
gesting the turn-of-the-century technique of 
sending in the Marines. “The international 
conspiracy to destroy free government,” said 
Mr, Cabot, “is essentially a matter of Inter- 
American rather than unilateral concern.” 

Action by the Organization of American 
States is one possibility which has been dis- 
cussed behind the scenes, The Rio Treaty 
of 1947 provides for effective reciprocal as- 
sistance in the event of foreign aggression 
against any American state, including ag- 
gression which is not an armed attack. 

But the New York Times has reported that 
the tolerant attitude of Guatemala toward 
Communista is a common one in Latin 
America, Preliminary soundings by our 
Government on possible inter-American ac- 
tion against Guatemala have been dis- 
couraging. 

“It is far easier,” explains the Times, “for 
Latin America to become disturbed over 
"Yankee interference’ than over the charges 
of communism in the Western Hemisphere. 
Many Latin American leaders believe that 
Latin American opinion would be outraged 
by an attempt to condemn Guatemala at 
the inter-American conference” in Vene- 
zuela in March. 

Milton Eisenhower, reporting on his 35- 
day tour of South America, recommended 
in effect that private enterprise should do 
the job of improving our inter-American re- 
lations. However, Assistant Secretary Cabot 
is convinced that more than private enter- 
prise is needed. Speaking recently to the 
University of Florida Caribbean Conference, 
he called in addition for trade expansion 
through stabilizing tariffs; United States 
Government loans for development; direct 
United States grants to mutually beneficlal 
projects such as the Inter-American high- 
way; dissemination of know-how through 
scholarship and trainee grants, American 
libraries, and point 4 technical assistance 
work. 

Cabot's program dovetalis with 
the Detroit News“ analysis of Guatemala’s 
problem. “The biggest lesson,” sald this 
newspaper, “is that these situations are best 
attended to before they happen. We have 


got to concern ourelves with improving the. 


lot of the Latin American masses, though 
admittedly * * this is easier said than 
done.” 


Depravity for Children—10 Cents a Copy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Depravity for Children—10 
Cents a Copy,” published in the Hartford 
Courant on February 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 
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DEPRAVITY FOR CHILDREN—10 Cents a Corr 
(By Irving M. Kravsow) 

Ten cents at your neighborhood drugstore 
or newsstand will buy your child a short 
course in murder, mayhem, robbery, rape, 
cannibalism, carnage, sex, sadism, and worse. 

These are only a sample of the types of 
crimes and practices explained in detail with 
pictures in a variety of comic books being 
bought and read dally by countless children. 

In this country, 65 million comic books are 
printed each month. 

Some of the pictures and texts are so sug- 
gestive that it isn’t possible to quote them 
in a family newspaper. Others are just 
soaked in gore, with the characters mouth- 
ing phrases which would earn any young- 
ster a spanking if uttered in the house. 

T. E. Murphy, in his column, Of Many 
Things, in the Courant, was shocked to find 
his own youngsters reading a few of these 
comic books, and asked the question, “Do 
you know what your children are reading?” 

To find out, a reporter went to a section 
of the city where Juvenile delinquents, travel- 
ing singly and in gangs, haye troubled the 
area in recent years. 

With a pocketful of dimes, he visited most 
of the drugstores in the area to examine the 
types of comic books sold. 

Walking into each drugstore, he asked the 
same question, Do you have any comic books 
for children?” 

“Indeed we do,” was the answer every time, 
and the druggists indicated either racks dis- 
playing the books or brought out stacks of 
the comic books from under the counter, 

TALES OF VIOLENCE 


The stores that kept the books under the 
counter weren't doing it because they felt 
the material in the books was unsuitable for 
children, 

Several druggists told the reporter they 
kept the books under the counter because 
they didn’t want the youngsters coming into 
the store, reading the books, then not buying 
them. 

All the books had in common a penchant 
for violent death in every form imaginable. 
Many of the books dwelled in detail on 
various forms of insanity and stressed 
sadism. 

Others were devoted to cannibalism with 
monsters in human form feasting on human 
bodies, usually the bodies of women dressed 
in such a way as to put the creators of hls- 
torical fiction book covers to shame. 

One magazine published by Farrell Comics, 
has for tts cover a picture of a rotting corpse 
evading the clutching hand of a skeleton. 

Inside is a story called Bloody Mary. It 
opens with a picture of a father reading his 
newspaper in an easy chair while his daugh- 
ter. Bloody Mary, a child of about six, creeps 
up behind him with her Jump robe fash- 
ioned into a noose. She apparently didn't 
succeed in strangling her father because the 
next panel shows her stealing cookies from a 
high shelf, dropping the jar, and getting a 
spanking from her mother. 

Mary's mother then lies down on a couch 
to take a nap and little Mary says to herself, 
“Go ahead. nap, you old hag. So you're 
tired, are you?” 

HOW TO KILL 

With that the youngster gets her trusty 
jump rope and strangles her mother with it, 
yelling all the time that she is killing the 
old woman, “Close your eyes. It's sleepy 
time.” 

When her father returns home he finds 
Mary calmly reading Mother Goose while her 
mother’s body is in the next room. When 
police come Mary tells them her father killed 
her mother, then testifies in court, sending 
her father to the gallows. After showing a 
picture of the father hanging from the gal- 
lows it shows the child at an orphanage talk- 
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ing to n psychiatrist, who finds out that the 
child is really a midget. Mary kills the psy- 
chiatrist to prevent him from talking aud 
then burns his body. 

The last scene shows the child being ` 
tucked into her crib by the kindly matrons 
who runs the orphanage. They call her 2 
sweet child and tell her she'll be adopted bY 
some nice family soon. — 

The same magazine has a story called on 
Very Wide Coffin, about a thin husband an 
a fat wife. The husband has an argument 


with his wife and says, “You're just a %—— 


lazy pig. All you do is eat, eat, eat.” 

He leaves his wife, goes to a mount 
cabin and broods, “How can I kill her 
stay out of the electric chair?“ he says; 
“There must be a way. If I'm clever enough. 

Then follows a detailed drawing show 
exactly how a shotgun is rigged to fire wee 
a door is opened. It's as good as a bluepr!? 
showing how to set a death trap to spring n 
a victim while the murderer is far away Wit 
a perfect alibi. Fate takes a hand, and 
couple make up. The husband takes her to 
the cabin for a second honeymoon, forgetting 
he has set a death trap. When he opens th. 
door to carry her over the threshold bO 
are killed, 


ain 


DEFILE CLASSICS 


Tiny Tot Publications publishes a come 
book which is billed as a humorous co 
magazine. The cover shows a firepiace ae 
orated for Christmas with stockings hu 
from the mantel to receive gifts from Santa 
Claus. 

It shows Santa's foot dangling in the fire 
place an Inch above a lethal steel bear Mew 
while a young boy leers in anticipation 
tearing Santa's leg off. 1- 

The first story is a parody on Mickey 5P! 
lane that is so suggestive it would put 
adult pulp magazines to shame. Anoth = 
story in this Tiny Tot publication tells sor 
story of Little Red Riding Hood with 
switch. The twist is that Little Red Ridi™s 
Hood in this story is really a vampire. 

The final story in this magazine is a 
print of the lovely Christmas poem, 
Night Before Christmas, Illustrated by . 
and obscene drawings that defy descriptors 

Atlas Publications presents a comic boo 


re 
rue 


that wallows in death and madness. Ss 
opening story is called Midnight — 


Morgue, and is told in the second persi; 
singular, It starts with a shooting and not 
up-murder and by the time it ends e!8 
dead bodies are displayed in various position’ 

The crucial scenes in this story are the on a 
in which the murderer becomes locked in tn 
morgue by mistake and begins shooting e 
dead bodies in the bellef that the dead peoP! 
have come back to life. There is one pietufe 
with text so disgusting it would spoil 5 er 
breakfast if repeated. It ends with the Kill z 
embracing the corpse on & slab and 
like an idiot. 

HORROR TALES 

The next story opens with a bunch 
youngsters ganging up on a small boy me 
giving him a vicious beating. By the a 
the Inst page is reached, 14 persons 
violent deaths. bp- 

A company called Superior Comle KA 
Msahes one which has blood pouring f ry 
every page. It has one story about Saree 
and a murder of a husband for profit. ust, 
other about mass murder, bootlegging. 1 no 
and revenge and another about a judge 4 b 
sentenced a murderer to die and Is kille 
the slayer's curse. „An 

I. C. Publishing Co. has the slogan. It 
Entertaining Comic.” The first story 18 
is called Food for Thought, which ey 
a ghoul feasting on a rotted corps und 
ing: rror 

“Heh, heh. I see you're hungry for BO» 
again. Well, rest assured. Your SPP" re 
will be satisfied. In fact, when y? 
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through with this putrid periodical, you will 
have lost your appetite entirely. Bo don't 

stand there drooling. Come in.” 
story is about adultery and murder. 
ane second story is about a man who drowns 
is best friend in order to steal his best 
friend's girl. The third features a homi- 
Pee maniac and his sister who are boiled to 
eath in hot water. The final story in this 
a Opens with a sadist torturing animals to 
2 then turns to murder with a butcher 
ife and an ax and ends with the killer 

E burned to death in a flaming car. 
The record for the number of violent 
1 ths in one issue probably goes to one pub- 
ished by Male Publishing Corp. Twenty 
Persons meet violent deaths in one story 
one. while the other tales are well sprin- 

ed with bodies and pungent language. 


RIDICULE DECENCY 


3 comic published by Allen Hardy Asso- 
oe boasts three full-length horror tales. 
ihe Cover shows a madman clutching a 

Otgun dripping blood in one hand and 
5 blood-drenched money in the other. 
bi Corpse, its face shot away, lies in a pool of 
2 in the background, One of the stories 

about a small boy who is eaten by a 
monster, and another little boy who is sent 
an Insane asylum. Another story in: this 
in is about a married man who falls 
hoe with a vampire. The vampire kills 
b wife and then kills him by drinking his 


The opening scene in a book by Clasale 
Syndicates, Inc., shows the locker room of a 
University called “P. U.,“ with the football 

looking like thugs and morons, drink- 

ing whisky, smoking cigars, and cheating on 

th nations. The rest of the story tells how 

€ studious pupils are fools and that only 

oth cheaters, gamblers, football players, and 

her dishonest persons succeed in college, 

the penalty for losing a football game is 

at al from school in disgrace and death 
the hands of gamblers and crooks. 

Another story in this book tells about a 
rar Who invents a potion to make himself 

Visible so he could have fun by tripping 
3 estrians, stealing from stores, and robbing 


It contains another story called the Bull 
dul wer, which is pure sex. It is about a lady 
=i WHghter and contains a raft of double 

tendres and suggestive pictures. 

DEGRADED LOVE 


Horror ten't the only specialty of these 
Books Another type of comic book on the 
aoe is the love story in pictures. 

Fan gate’ Comic publishes one which fes- 
es these stories: I Was a Pickup Girl, 
ane Romance, Kisses of Forgiveness, 
as Together * Forever. All have the 
me theme of young girls defying their par- 
and running off with men, All end in 

ge, however. 

Chariton Comics Group, Inc., publishes a 
lin © book which claims on its cover Thril- 

S romances, Exciting, Pulse quickening. 

al love stories of real people told in dra- 
he tic picture stories, Revelations you will 

ver forget.“ 
en there is the one published by Ro- 
dene Tove Stories, Inc. The stories in- 
ude My Fatal Weakness, Flames Fed My 
nne Mh Heart, Pickup Girl, The Curse of Be- 

25 Judged, and My Undecided Soul. 
books are just a sample of the hundreds of 
he sold each month in this city through 

In de and drugstores. 
the Sn drugstore, where the reporter found 

Woret selection of all, he overheard the 
iruggist talking to some children in the 
oon As the reporter leafed through the 
ana books the druggist was reading a paper 
reeled 

'a terrible. Every day more people are 
Betting killed or murdered." sa 
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The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 20 years, many attempts 
have been made to remake American 
laws that have to deal with the domestic 
and foreign concepts of our American 
way of life, Some of these attempted 
changes have been openly made, but gen- 
erally these substitutions and alterations 
have been deceitful, deceptive, and 
fraudulent. These modifications, in our 
age-old American rights, have generally 
been placed in a gaudy package bound 
with pinkish, red, and glittering tinsel, 
with a motto on the outside, “in the 
name of worldwide humanity.” But the 
opponents of the Bricker amendment 
have used different wrapping paper he- 
cause when you cut through their phony 
legalistic phrases, we see yery clearly 
that their package. is wrapped in the 
clearest of cellophane. Their whole 
package is designed to make the United 
States a vassal state in which the inter- 
nationalists, one-worlders can get con- 
trol of the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

We, in America, have always won our 
battles for freedom and sovereignty 
when we could sce our enemy. But the 
enemy who hides behind the Constitu- 
tion, while plotting its destruction, is 
sometimes difficult to control. These 
modern international Socialists and 
Communists who use the fifth amend- 
ment as a cloak to carry on their so- 
called enlightening reforms are not al- 
Ways easy to apprehend. 

The Bricker amendment, in simple 
language, is nothing more or less than 
an attempt to preserve and protect our 
American heritage. 

It might be well to recall that this at- 
tempt to destroy our American heritage 
was started at San Francisco at the first 
organization mecting of the United Na- 
tions; and remember the basic architect 
after months of scheming with the in- 
ternationalist, socialistic, pink-fringe 
crowd was Alger Hiss. 7 

The San Francisco meeting was noth- 
ing more or less than the public stage 
from which the United Nations concept 
would be launched—and again the 
United Nations package was wrapped up 
in gaudy tinsel—to proclaim to the world 
an organization for international 
peace—but the real objective of Alger 
Hiss, Joe Stalin and all the Red interna- 
tional socialists was a back-door entry to 
steal the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

This weird organizational meeting 
opened without prayer so the atheists 
and other international one worlders 
might not be offended at the mention of 
God's name. 

Did the people of the United States 
elect the delegates to this organiza- 
tional meeting? No. They were ap- 
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pointed. These delegates simply gam- 
bled with the destiny and sovereignty 
of the American people. Joe Stalin was 
not there. It was not necessary—be- 
cause he had Alger Hiss there as Secre- 
tary-General. Edward R. Stettinius, one 
of the United States delegates, told the 
President of the United States that this 
United Nations was a declaration and a 
constitution. 

Emphasis was used as usual by the pro- 
ponents of the U. N. to show that it was 
basically designed as a peace organiza- 
tion. Korea is the tragic example of this 
phony concept. When this U. N. Charter 
was ratified, it was a blow at American 
independence—it was dishonoring to the 
sound doctrine of George Washington 


“and an insult to the memory of the Con- 


tinental Army—and above all a slave act 
for the American people. 

Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada, 
has said: 

I made an error which I shall regret all the 
days of my life when I voted for the United 
Nations. 


The basic objective of the Bricker 
amendment is to assure two things: that 
world government cannot be foreed on 
the American people through the back 
door or by using the Trojan horse tech- 
nique, and to be doubly sure that the 
civil libertics of the people of the United 
States be not destroyed. 

Perhaps the Bricker amendment’s 
chief and final objective is to guarantee 
our basic domestic rights. It is certainly 
a long jump from our fundamental con- 
cepts of basic American rights—if for- 
eign states can change, alter or compel 
us to change our basic domestic laws. 
Yet many of those who oppose the 
Bricker amendment say we must sub- 
mit to this in order to show interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Our own Constitution would have 
never been ratified by the States if the 
Bill of Rights had not been added to the 
Constitution as the first ten amend- 
ments. 

The makers of our Constitution 
thought the Federal Government would 
only be concerned with treaties con- 
cerning boundaries, freedom of the seas, 
right to trade with foreign nations, etc. 

Article VI of the Constitution says: 

All Treatics made, or which shall be made, 
under the Authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme Law of the Land; and 
the Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or 
Laws of any Siate to the Contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Edgar W. Waybright of Florida has 
this to say about the intent of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution: 

They did not forsee that in 1848, a little 
man who had falled at everything, by the 
name of Karl Marx, would devise a scheme 
for a cruel worldwide dictatorship to enslave 
all mankind. They did not foresce that 
thousands of cclicge professors, school teach- 
ers, ministers, labor bosses, writers, business- 
men, lawyers, and doctors, could be led by 
a few sinister men consumed by the lust for 
power to turn the words of the Constitution 
upside down, and inside out, so that they 
would mean what the writers never intended. 

They never could in the wildest night- 
mare have imagined that these sinister men 
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and these well meaning but shallow thinkers 
could take from the preamble of this great 
instrument the phrase “promote the gen- 
eral welfare” and interpret it to mean 
that these words taken from the context 
authorized, ignoring the rest of the Con- 
stitution, the creation of a Communist, 
Socialist, or Fascist “welfare” state. 

Likewise, the framers of this great in- 
strument could never have dreamed that 
these same men could twist the above quoted 
words from article VI to mean that the 
President of the United Sates and two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting, could by 
ratification of a treaty destroy at one fell 
swoop the Constitution of the United States, 
every Sate constitution in each and every 
of the 48 States of the Union, and every 
State and Federal law. 


By use of the present doctrine in the 
area of domestic law, the President with 
consent of the Senate can do anything 
he wants to do by treaty, regardless of 
the restrictions and prohibitions in the 
Constitution. This may seem to be a 
bold statement, but stranger and sadder 
things than this have happened. 

Harry Truman, by a stroke of a pen 
and a telephone call, caused 130,000 
Americans to die in Korea—simply using 
the authority granted in the United Na- 
tions Charter. The Constitution was 
nullified because it plainly states only the 
Congress can declare war. 

Patrick Henry well expressed the dan- 
ger in these words: 

If treaties are made to infringe our lib- 
erties, it will be too late to say our rights 
have been violated. 


Those who oppose the Bricker amend- 
ment just say it cannot happen here, 
domestic American laws are in no danger. 

Recently the United States Supreme 
Court had this to say in one of their 
decisions: 

The U. N. Charter represents a moral com- 
mitment of foremost importance and we 
(the Court) must not permit the spirit of 
our pledge to be compromised or disparaged 
in either our domestic or foreign affairs. 


These words coming from the Supreme 
Court—should warn us all—as a red flag 
of danger. 

Secretary Dulles, before he was Secre- 
tary of State, pointed out on two sep- 
arate occasions the necessity for the 
Bricker amendment. He said in a Louis- 
ville, Ky., speech that treaties can change 
our domestic law and override the Con- 
stitution. But since he has become Sec- 
retary of State, he says the danger is 
unimportant because we will not do any- 
thing to undermine the Constitution. 
That in effect is what all dictators in 
history have said: “Just give me the 
power and I'll never misuse it.“ 

Secretary Dulles now says the Bricker 
amendment would interfere with the in- 
ternational position of the United States. 
This statement leads to asking Mr. 
Dulies, the former associate and suc- 
cessor to Mr. Dean Acheson, “which is 
more important, the international posi- 
tion of the United States or the basic 
constitutional domestic rights of the 
American people?” 

The great mass of the international- 
ists, the bleeding hearts for the down- 
trodden world humanity, the pinks, 
many scholarly unthinking degree-laden 
college professors, all are saying, “If we 
pass the Bricker amendment, we will be 
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placing the President in a straightjacket 
in his treaty making power.” That is 
just the point—he should be placed in 
a straightjacket if he makes any treaty 
or recommends one that in any shape, 
form or manner interferes or takes away 
any basic domestic rights of American 
citizens. 

The American people have been accus- 
tomed to living under the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. I believe they still 
prefer to live under the constitutional 
safeguards rather than upon the mere 
promises of a court. Under the U. N., a 
supreme court consisting of Chinese, 
Russians, Arabs, Jews, Italians, and so 
forth, can make laws and ratify them 
because we are a part of the United 
Nations. 

It is, therefore, virtually certain that 
unless we withdraw from the United Na- 
tions or secure an amendment to its 
charter or amend article 6 of our own 
Federal Constitution, all segregation 
laws, all laws prohibiting intermarriage 
of races, all laws fixing national quotas 
for immigration, and all laws which in 
some ways-affect different races, differ- 
ent religions, different sexes, and differ- 
ent language speaking peoples will fail. 
This is already the supreme law of the 
land. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions was a treaty. 

How easily could such a vicious treaty 
be slipped through? At least three re- 
cent treaties were legally ratified by one 
United States Senator. He didn’t cast 
the deciding vote, he cast the only vote. 
They are now the supreme law of the 
land. If they had concealed any jokers, 
American law could not protect you. 

Several major treaties have been rati- 
fied by a small handful of Senators, For 
instance, our mutual assistance treaty 
with Turkey was made the supreme law 
of the land by six Senators. 

A distinguished jurist, Florence E. Al- 
len, judge of the United States Circuit 
Court cf Appeals, recently had this to 
say: 

At first I was not particularly alarmed 
about all this, I said to myself, “Well, these 
international Socialists can draft all the laws 
they want to. but it will not affect the 
United States.” But then I learned two 
things I should have known before, but did 
not. And these two things are the reason for 
the proposed Bricker amendment. Here they 
Are: 


Bear In mind, as I said before, that an 
international law called a convention is con- 
sidered a treaty. In the United States trea- 
ties are submitted only to the Senate. They 
are not submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. An ILO convention, for example, 
can be ratified as a treaty by a two-thirds 
vote of the Members of the Senate present on 
the day the vote is taken. Not two-thirds of 
the Senate—two-thirds of those present; and 
unless the question of a quorum is ralsed, 
only a handful present could put through 
the vote. That's how ratification of a con- 
vention might be slipped through.“ 


I am sure we all remember when 
President Truman seized the steel com- 
panies. The Constitution gave him no 
power to take private property—so said 
a majority of the Supreme Court. But 
remember that the three dissenting 
judges said that our ratification of the 
U. N. had given our President power to 
seize private property, in defiance of our 
Constitution. Had these 3 judges been 
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able to persuade 2 more judges to their 
way of thinking, our Constitution would 
be dead and we would be completely at 
the mercy of the United Nations. 

Some years ago the Congress enacted 
a law concerning migratory birds; 
namely, ducks and geese. The President 
approved; no one questioned the validity 
of this act at the time of its passage. 
But subsequently, someone got arrested 
for shooting ducks out of season, and 
this migratory law was attacked because 
Congress had no power to legislate in 
this field—that the States had this 
power. The courts decided that this mi- 
gratory bird law was unconstitutional. 
What happened: The United States made 
a treaty with Great Britain. Then the 
Supreme Court held that the Federal 
Government had jurisdiction over mi- 
gratory birds; but they got this power 
by the treaty and Congress then got 
power from the treaty, which it did not 
otherwise have, to pass the law regulat- 
ing the hunting of migratory birds. 

That was the much discussed case of 
Missouri against Holland, decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1920. The court there 
decided, notwithstanding the contrary 
view of Thomas Jefferson and many 
others, that although Congress under 
the Constitution did not have power to 
legislate on the subject of migratory 
birds, still if a treaty was first made, 
then Congress got from the treaty power 
which Congress otherwise has not got: 
and that the 10th amendment which, 
in the absence of a treaty, reserves 
those powers to the States, did not stand 
in the way once a treaty was made. In 
other words, when the Constitution for- 
bids the Federal Government from do- 
ing something, then all the Government 
needs to do is to make a treaty on the 
subject with some friendly country, and 
then the Federal Government acquires 
power over the subject. This has been 
called the bootstrap doctrine of Federal 
power, namely, that when the Constitu- 
tion denies the power, the Government 
by its own voluntary act of making @ 
treaty with another country, can ac- 
quire the power. So, by a broad treaty 
such as the United Nations Charter cov- 


‘ering the whole gamut of human activ- 


ity, the Federal Government becomes a 
government of unlimited power, so far 
as the States and people are concerned— 
the exact opposite of what the Founding 
Fathers thought they were creating 
when they carefully designed a federal 
government of limited powers only, as 
we all learned in school. 

The Pink case in 1942 went even fur- 
ther. That was a pink case“ inde 
The Soviet Government confiscated the 
money of a private Russian insurance 
company held in New York for the pro- 
tection of policyholders and creditors. 
In connection with recognizing Soviet 
Russia in 1933, President F. D. Roose- 
velt by a letter accepted from Soviet 
Russia an assignment of these confis- 
cated private funds, agreeing to apply 
them on Soviet Government debts in 
the United States. The policyholders 
and creditors claimed the money, but the 
Supreme Court, by a 5 to 2 vote, sole 
decided that this executive agreement 
made by the exchange of letters over- 
rode the fifth amendment and also the 
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a of the State of New York. Under 
t decision, if a subject can be said 
755 de part of the President's foreign 
licy, the 10 amendments and the 
nstitution cannot stand in the way. 
us the President, by signing a letter, 
es over a large part of the legisla- 
ve Power. He gets dangerously close 
H one-man government by decree. 
ence the Federal Government can by 
i ty or executive agreement do al- 
7 anything, regardless of the Con- 
tution of the United States or the laws 
the several States of the Union. To 
Fink 8e. under the doctrine of the 
1 case, we can send Americans abroad 
i on account of crimes committed 
ere, without the constitutional safe- 
wer een hai shey are entitled, oe 
0 
treaty : a world government by 
haps there are many of you—who 
think that these executive agreements 
tony to big international policy mat- 
‘Ans 4nd that your rights as a private 
enn citizen are secure. 15 
es are going out of style - 
Cause the internationalists say treaties 
cal 80 Cumbersome—and the most radi- 
"Cone the New York leftwing crowd say, 
3 is so provincial in an atomic 
dosen èis bunch of squareheads just 
Sn't have the proper viewpoint.” 
teree all know about Roosevelt's secret 
ements at Yalta and Teheran. Itis 
estimated by the U. S. News & World 
75 rs rt that in the last 10 years, over 
‘000 agreements have been made 
Ost of them secret as far as the 
Ww People know. 
© now know about Roosevelt's deals, 
throughout the world—let us take a look 
a few bags of potatces, under Tru- 
A § administration. 
88 by the name of Capps, a Vir- 
Potato dealer, found out that he 


8 buy potatoes in Canada, pay’ 
Eht, customs, and still sell them in 
da at a profit, 


‘ace © reciprocal trade adherents who 

Tree mann all preaching we must have 

this trade throughout the world to show 

coo Country's friendly good will and 

the vation, evidently did not come to 

het defense of Capps and his potato 
Chase 


Capps, the Virginia merchant, bought 
pout 50,000 bags of potatoes in Canada. 
fret Paid the Canadian price $88,350— 
Pe et Charges cf $19,417.60, customs 
ma me of United States $37,000—and 
later a profit of 818.000. Two years 
him the United State Government sued 

TA Federal court for $150,486. 
bet ere had been an exchange of letters 
meng. Harry Truman’s State Depart- 
Whi and the Canadian Government in 
atte it was agreed that Canada would 
to mpt to prevent shipment of potatoes 

the United States, 

Capp, e Federal Government sued Mr. 
Feder. on this executive agreement. The 
on thes Government also based its case 
Drie e fact that there was a high support 

© on American potatoes and Capps 
tatoes wicrsold our United States po- 
Ure of hence this was used as the meas- 

Th the damages, 
this € Federal court in Virginia held that 
law ber nee of letters had the force of 

t also held the Government had 
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not proved its measure of damages. The 
United States court of appeals sustained 
Mr. Capps. However, Mr. Brownell, the 
Attorney General, has appealed to the 
Supreme Court. He had told the Su- 
preme Court “Nothing in the Constitu- 
tion forbids this established practice,” 
and that such letters as written by the 
President to the Canadian Government 
are the law of the land. 

It seems readily apparent if they can 
take the gold from insurance company 
stock holders by an agreement and give 
Russia a free hand in Asia by commit- 
ments at Yalta and Teheran, sue a dealer 
for a few bags of potatoes, it is high time 
that this loophole be plugged. 

Mr. Frank Holman, former president 
cf the American Bar Association, answers 
the foregoing question in the following 
manner: 

The only possible answer that can be made 
to this is that in recent years there has grad- 
ually developed in our midst another kind 
of American than those who founded this 
great Republic—the American who is im- 
patient with the slow and safe processes of 
law—impatient of constitutional restraints— 
the kind of American who prefers unre- 
strained power—the kind of American who 
believes in so-called unhandicapped execu- 
tive power. 

Behind all this changed attitude of mind 
on the part of many of our high officials of 
Government is also the desire to change 
America from a republic to a socialistic state 
by and through the treaty process and even- 
tually to use this device to put us into some 
form of world government. Mr. Dulles in his 
Boston speech on August 26, 1953, before the 
annual meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation let the cat out of the baz, or half 
out of the bag, with respect to this matter. 
He pointed out that the United Nations 
Charter, by its own terms, comes up for 
amendment in 1955. It is now no secret 
that Mr. Dulles and others believe in 
strengthening the charter in the direction of 
world government, and that they are 
planning and hoping to do this by the treaty 
method in 1955. The clear answer to these 
diplomatic planners of world government is 
that whether we have or do not have world 
government is a matter for the American 
people to decide. World government should 
not be imposed upon them through treaty 
law and through mere action of the Presi- 
dent, the State Department, and two-thirds 
of the members of the Senate present and 
voting. 


The former Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, and now ratified by Secretary 
Dulles, proclaim that there is no differ- 
ence between foreign and domestic af- 
fairs and that treaties are supreme and 
can override the Constitution. Secre- 
tary Dulles has said, “Treaties make in- 
ternational law and also they make 
domestic law.” 

As you think about the merits or 
demerits of this Bricker amendment, 
keep this thought always in your mind. 
The Bill of Rights in the Constitution 
forbids the Congress to change your 
basic American rights, but without the 
Bricker amendment, since this Republic 
is now a member of the United Nations, 
your basic rights can be taken away by 
a treatymaking agency which consists 
of the President and two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting. 

The passage cf this amendment will 
establish once and for all, the American 
theory that basic American rights can- 
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not be changed by treaties or executive 
agreements; but without the Bricker 
amendment these rights can be changed 
and destroyed by such instruments. 

The important thing for everybody to 
remember is that we are up against the 
most sinister, diabolical conspiracy in the 
history of the world to destroy the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
American way of life, destroy the oppor- 
tunity state which has made us great, 
and substitute by the combination of 
outside force, internal fifth-column ac- 
tivities of fore and deception, a slave 
state in which a government—a world 
government—shall dominate and control 
everybody in everything. It is unimpor- 
tant whether this is called a liberal or 
progressive government, a welfare state, 
Socialist, a Fascist, or a Communist sys- 
tem, they all end up at the same goal 
post—a totalitarian dictatorship. 

In any discussion that is had about 
the forces and events that are taking 
place throughout the world, particularly 
in Asia, Africa, and the Near East. one 
is always struck most forcibly with this 
phrase: “self-autonomy—home rule.” 
This is the uppermost in these people's 
minds—these thoughts even come from 
Uganda, deep in the jungles of equatorial 
Africa. These backward and illiterate 
peoples, just emerging into modern civil- 
ization, are trying to light their future 
with the bright rays of freedom and self- 
determination. 

While many people of the United 
States seemingly want to hide our bright 
light of freedom in the dark recesses of 
that hideous, deceptive, and fraudulent 
house of the United Nations, this house 
of the United Nations could in the years 
to come, be just a shroud for our Con- 
stitution, 

To the people of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District—Kansans all—people of 
northwest Kansas, descendants of men 
of royal blood, the pioneers, men and 
women who subdued and conquered the 
high plains with its drought, its violent 
upheavals of weather, dust storms, a 
land of water courses without water, a 
land of no high mountain peaks, no won- 
derland of scenic valleys nestling be- 
tween forest covered hillsides, there is 
no hallowed Plymouth Rock, nor a 
Bunker Hill Monument, nor a statue of 
a Jefferson, Washington or Lincoln on a 
high hill to remind us of our ancient 
heritage. But there are living monu- 
ments in each city, town, and village and 
on the ancient homesteads—these are 
the men who in yesteryear gave their. 
services in the Argonne, Belleau Wood, 
and on the Rhine, men who built bridges 
over the rivers of Europe, who drove 
tanks through the Siegfried Line, men 
who crawled off the ships on the beach of 
Normandy and waded through the snows 
of Belgium during the Bulge, and more 
lately men who took and held Baldy and 
Pork Chop Hills in Korea, 

Most of these men are home. They 
want to live as free men in a free nation, 
paying a fair share of taxes to help main- 
tain a government that is theirs—a free 
man’s government—and not a govern- 
ment whose laws can be changed by an 
international body on some foreign 
shore. 
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Men of the Revolution, North and 
South, gave us our Constitution. We 
must protect it. The United States is 
your Government. It is not yet inter- 
national. 

Our trust must be in God, not men. 

Ours is a government of constitu- 
tional law, not officeholders. Let us 
keep it so. 

Lift your voice, protest to those who 
would come sneaking through the back 
door to steal your basic American rights. 

The Bricker amendment must be 


Youth and the Church of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the opportunity of hearing a 
sermon delivered by Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, D. D., pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., on the sub- 
ject of “Youth and the Church of To- 
morrow.” With the great interest the 
leaders of our Nation have today in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, I felt 
that this message should be called to the 
attention of Members of Congress and 
all others interested. 

The sermon follows: 

The other day in the city of Detroit, two 
high school basketball teams played against 
each other. Naturally, one of them had to 
lose. When the game was over some stu- 
dents from the high school that lost way- 
Inyed some of the members of the winning 
team and beat them up. One player was 
stabbed so badly that the knife penetrated 
his lung and he is still in a critical condi- 
tion. As a result of this incident, the school 
authorities have cancelled all night basket- 
ball games for the rest of the year. 

This is but one of the many incidents 
about which we have been reading in our 
Papers lately as a wave of juvenile delin- 
quency seems to be sweeping across our 
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country. Here in Washington the number 


of offenders under 13 years of age picked up 
by the law last year is over 50 percent more 
than the year before. In the light of these 
distressing facts it is well for us as Chris- 
tians and church members to ask where our 
responsibility lies and what, U anything, 
we can do about It? 

Let me say, first of all, that in spite of 
the many Incidents of juvenile delinquency 
that have been reported lately, I still believe 
that youth is pretty much the same as it 
has always been. I remember once reading 
a poem that goes like this: 


“My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says youth is going to the dogs. 
But his grandpa in a house of logs, 

Said youth is going to the dogs. 

And his grandpa in the Flemish bogs, 

Said youth is going to the dogs. 

And his grandpa in his hairy togs, 

Sald youth ts going to the dogs; 

But this ls what I wish to state, 

The dogs have had an awful wait.” 

Nevertheless young people are subject to 
many changes in our day. Some of them are 
superficial. I remember hearing Dr. James 
Lee Ellenwood say that he used to wonder 
where he would sit when his children grew 
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old enough to have dates. What he didn’t 
know, he said, was that he would be in bed. 
He said he used to visualize what his daugh- 
ters would look like in lovely dresses, but, 
for the most part, they wore shirts and jeans. 
Only, he said, they didn’t tuck the shirts in 
the way God and he Intended a shirt to be 
worn, Someone else has said that lf Stephen 
Foster were to come back today he would not 
write, “I Dream of Jeannie with the Light 
Brown Hair." He would write, instead, “I 
Dream of Brownie in the Dark Blue Jeans.” 
In a more serious vein, the youth of today 
has been subject to all of the disturbing so- 
cial changes growing out of two world wars 
and the uprooting of millions of families 
that have left communities in which they 
have been well known, to move to new com- 
munities where they must begin all over 
again to put down roots. In the face of these 
and other tremendous changes in our day, 
what is our responsibility? In the first place, 
the church's responsibility is what it has 
always been and that is to teach children 
and young people about the Christian life 
and to seek to win them to Christ. Nothing 
can serve as a substitute for Christian edu- 
cation and evangelism. 

In the Book of Judges, we read about the 
death of Joshua and following the account 
of his death, the writer goes on to say, “and 
also all that generation were gathered unto 
their fathers and there arose a new genera- 
tion that knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works that He had done for Israel.” Joshua 
saw this happening in his own lifetime. 
Many of the people who had followed Moses 
through the Red Sea and who had eaten 
manna with him in the wilderness had died 
in the wilderness, or on the way toward the 
Promised Land. A new generation was ris- 
ing to which these Incidents were only hear- 
say. Therefore, Joshua did two things. He 
inaugurated a program of religious educa- 
tion, for in the eighth chapter of his book, 
we read, that he gathered together all the 
tribes of Israel and read to them all the Law 
of Moses. But in addition to that, he used 
evangelism, for he both bote his own wit- 
ness and pleaded with the people to make 
a commitment. “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve,” he said, “but as for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord.” 

Joshua has set an example for every gen- 
eration. We must teach children and young 
people, and seek to win them to Christ. 
That is why the work of the church school 
is so important as it gives us an opportunity 
to teach and witness to the young and also 
helps us to train ourselves better to do it. 

In addition to that however, I think we 
must give young people, and older people 
too, a theological basis for moral living. I 
wonder if you don’t agree with me, that In 
most people's minds, the lines between right 
and wrong are becoming blurred. There has 
been what many have referred to as a moral 
sag. Recently there was a play on television 
called Keep Their Honor Bright which il- 
lustrated the present-day situation. A 
group of students on a campus, where the 
honor system was followed, were caught 
cheating during a final examination and so. 
according to the rules, were dismissed from 
the college. The trustees were incensed at 
the scandal these students had caused to 
break on the campus of alma mater. They 
decided therefore, to pass a strong resolution 
of censure of those who cheated. The dean, 
however, urged them to use caution. He re- 
minded them that one of the trustees was 
known to have souvenirs in his home, such 
as Pullman towels, for which he had not 
paid a cent. -Another trustees was a no- 
torious speeder but never paid a fine because 
he knew how to have his ticket fixed. An- 
other trustee had boasted in the presence 
of some students that he managed to bring 
into the country, duty free, more goods 
bought abroad than was allowed. In the 
light of these unpleasant reminders, the 
trustees failed to pass their resolution. 
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This problem isn't a youth problem, it 1s 
& general problem. Youth takes its cue 
from the adults, and one of the reasons, 
am convinced, why we have gotten away 
from a strong moral sense of what is right 
and wrong, is that we have gotten away from 
a theological base. We are no longer very 
conscious of God and His judgments. 
young serviceman, who had gone to the hos- 
pital on his base for a shot of penicillin t? 
cure a social disease he had picked up in 
the village, once said to me, “Science has 
taken the fear out of sin.” Certainly 
have lost our fear of God, but there are 
some things penicillin can't cure, and 
nad better be reminded that God is not 
mocked—that this is a moral universe 
“that whatsoever a man soweth, that 5 
he also reap." And part of the corrupt! 
of morals in our society today is to be €x- 
plained by the fact that we have gotten 
away from a vital realization of God 
of His commandments. 

But that Is an area where the church can- 
not function alone. The problem is not just 
that children and young people have fe- 
ceived too little theology from the pulplt 
but that they have received too little religion 
in the home. In millions of homes today. 
even many that sre nominally Christian, Te- 
ligion, if it is mentioned at all, is treat 
with casual indifference. I am remind 
of a boy who got into trouble. Someone 
tald him they could not understand it since 
his father had done so much for him. Th 
boy replied, My father gave me everything 
of a material nature I needed, but I neve 
once heard my father’s voice in prayer.” p 
Sunday school teacher is so clever that 
can offset the influence of a parent * 
sends his children to church or sunday 
school but does not attend himself, By 
own indifference, he is saying with an ele 
quence that cannot be matched by an 
teacher, or preacher, that religion and f 
church are unimportant. And while church 
attendance ls by no means the whole of re 
ligion, it is those families that turn to 3 
church for renewal and inspiration with g 
fair degree of regularity, who are apt to 
religion most seriously in the home. th 
church, therefore, must be concerned w i 
what happens in the homes of youth if Jt 
going to help youth. 

Again, however, the church must be 
cerned about the forces in the comm 


cone 
unity 


0 
which make it Increasingly difficult 10 ben 
home to do its job. The ease with 5 


liquor is made available even to young 
ple. The way sex is exploited on every P es 
stand. The problems which are somet!™ 
diMicult for parents and children to 
out together. Here, for example, 
daughter of a minister who pleaded with 1 
parents to be allowed to stay out all night ts 
a young people's affair in which stude 5 
from her high school were going to 2 
until 4 o'clock in the morning, and 35 
they planned to ride around the city fr 2 
4 until 5 when an eating place would Op? 5 
then the young people planned to eat 
early morning breakfast together. The pe 
ents could not quite see their high-scDe 
daughter riding around the city bete 

4 and 5 a. m. and insisted that she must 
home by 2 a.m. They thought they on 
being very lenient. It was certainly mu 5 
later than they had ever been allowed ins 
stay out when they were high-school 2 
but their daughter thought they were bë 
quite unreasonable. In such cases, it see 
to me, that parents and teachers are 80 oe 
to have to get together in PTA groups ^r g 
in every way possible, to talk over what !5 
reasonable limit to which to let our to 
people go. Parents and children will have 
talk it over so that they can come to 
understanding and reasonable conci 85 
The day has pretty largely gone when p 
ents can say you will do this because I 3 
Young people want, and deserve, good 
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sons, but the 
Eether. problems have to be solved to- 
1 I would say this. Nothing can 
the place of the example of a godly lite 
1 prfuence. If my library were to burn 
the 10 could save only 10 books, I think 1 of 
— I would try to save is Charles E. Jeler- 
— ot sermons on the character ot 
out In one of those sermons, he points 
ANE when Jesus, the world's greatest 
tian utionary leader, inaugurated the Chris- 
Worta ozon, which he describes as the 
most revolutionary program, he did 
det out to change people by changing 
ety, he set out to change society by 
vid ng people. He worked with an indl- 
ual to set him on fire with the light of 
out = his heart, and sent that individual 
0 set some other person's heart and 
Somers fire, and that individual out to set 
ee else on fire, and so on until there 
— be a chain reaction of Christ's ex- 
Wor}, rs and influence that would save the 
instead of destroying It. 

e then are some the answers I would 
Quen t to the problem of juvenile delin- 
cy. There are many practical measures,’ 
88 supplying recreational opportunities 
must de, Uke. but behind it all I think we 
Chris, to teach youth and win them for 
basis 7 We must give them a theolegical 
for moral living. We must encourage 
bone to meet its responsibilities at this 
und help the home to deal with the 
mi Y Problems that beset it. Above all, we 
ampi ve before our young people the ex- 

€ of a consecrated and a godly life. 


Garrett Lands Manly’s Book on 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


tee JONAS of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
— there was published in this 
Tea T a book entitled “The Twenty 
Revolution; From Roosevelt to 
ver.” It was written by Chesly 
— a highly gifted member of the 
cago Tribune staff. 
conte, book was so ably written, and its 
Wise) xt so full of significant facts and 
the y drawn conclusions with respect to 
dotalt male increasing ascendancy of 
Utia aan thinking and socialistic po- 
tract, action in this country, that it at- 
Thee the attention of Garet Garrett. 
bres. © latter undoubtedly is one of the 
Or 80 litical essayist of our time. 
tion at least, he is in my own estima- 
theme indeed, are those who keep 
Selves well informed on the eco- 
have 15 political issues of the day. who 
iret eiled to read some, if not all, of 
oluti Garrett's books, such as The Rev- 
a Was, published in 1944; A Time 
dan orn. published in 1944; Ex-Ameri- 
Uehe ad The wild Wheel—both pub- 
5 in 1952. 
the 8 ot his enthuslastie approval of 
t onclusions drawn by Mr. Manly as 
Dolit aa in American economic and 
al affairs which even yet has not 
an erte ersed, Garet Garrett prepared 
tended review of the book entitled 
Twenty Year Revolution; Roose- 
ower.” This review was 
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published on the front page of the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune, dated February 
14, 1954. 

Under unanimous consent, I now in- 
sert in the Appendix of today’s CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, a condensation con- 
taining what seems to me to be the most 
significant portions of Mr. Garrett's 
book review: 

Gankrrr Laubs MNrx's Book on 
“REVOLUTION” 
(By Garet Garrett) 


When people were saying “It can’t happen 
here.“ they were putting themselves of 
guard. They were thinking of violence, ris- 
ings, mobs in the street, sudden seizure of 
the facilities, possibly the dispersal of Con- 
gress by force. There was none of that. 
They knew very little about the scientific 
revolutionary, who does not prefer violence 
if he can gain his ends without it. 

A bloodless revolution did take place in 
this country, gradually, over 20 years, amid 
an endless furore of purposeful and Machia- 
vellian confusion, designed to make people 
Jose their way. 


RISE OF COMMUNISM STAIN 


Try to imagine with what disbelleving 
ridicule the people would have disowned a 
man who at the beginning of the New Deal 
had prophesied as follows: 

You will see the purple gentian of commu- 
nism rise to the very top of Government, 
even to the desk of your President. 

You will see the Government use Its tax- 
ing powers according to the Communist man- 
ifesto, not for revenue only, but for leveling 
and for redistributing the national wealth 
downward. 

You will see the Government gleefully 
eviscerate the vitals of your free, competi- 
tive capitalistic system. 

You will sce it debase your money accord- 
ing to the Lenin thesis, that the quickest 
way to destroy a capitalistic system is to 
debauch its currency. 

You will see it use inflation for political 
ends, 

WELFARE STATE EMERGES 


You will see the rise of a welfare state in 
the European pattern, which, under pre- 
tense of amelioration, will alter the relations 
between people and government in a radical 
manner, so that whereas formerly govern- 
ment was a responsibility of people, now peo- 
ple are a responsibility of government; or, 
whereas formerly it was the Government's 
part to create an economic climate in which 
the individual might be expected to take 
care of himself, now the Government under- 
takes to protect the individual against the 
vicissitudes of climate. Thus the individual 
American becomes the ward of a paternalistic 
Government. ‘ 

You will see that obedience to the will cf 
the welfare state, at first voluntary, will be- 
come compulsory. 

You will see the Government trample the 
eecond life out of the old tradition against 
intervening in other nations’ quarrels, take 
the country into World War II, and after- 
ward launch itself upon a career of empire, 
buying foreign allies with American billions, 
arming West Europe against Russia, setting 
up the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
under which other nations’ wars automati- 
cally become our wars too, with American 
troops in more than 60 foreign countries, and 
American Alr Force bases on every continent, 

You will see it assume unlimited political 
and military obligations, such as to defend 
the whole free world. 

For all its history and traditicn cf neutral- 
ism, you will sce it become the most meddling 
government that ever existed in the world. 


THEME OF MANLY'S BOOK 
How mad that prophecy would have 
seemed atthe time. Yet it has all happened 
here. The story of its happening is the 
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theme of Chesly Manly's book entitled, “The 
Twenty Year Revolution; from Roosevelt to 
Eisenhower.“ As one reads it, two thoughts 
strike hard. Why were many good Americans 
in Government so purblind? Why were the 
the American people so indifferent? 

True, the New Deal controlled all the great 
agencies of propaganda, and the American 
people had never before experienced Govern- 
ment by propaganda, On the other hand, 
the voice of warning was never quite still. 
The truth was ayallable to those who wanted 
it, and would listen. The trouble was that 
so few would believe it; they did not want 
to believe it. 

The beneficiaries of the New Deal were 
many. They weighed the checks they re- 
ceived from the United States Treasury 
against the reservations they had in their 
minds, and the checks were heavier, espe- 
cially during the depression. The words of 
the Government were sweet and reassuring. 
The lullaby was recovery. The concealed 
intention was revolution, 

RISE OF RED INFLUENCE 


Mr. Manly traces the rise of Communist 
influence in Government, It grew first in a 
prepared seed plot. That was socialism, 
which had been cultivated for a long time 
in this country not only by Socialists but 
latterly by a new cult of American liberals. 
The point at which communism and social- 
ism meet is a common attitude toward capl- 
talism. Both would destroy it, even if os- 
tensibly for different reasons. The anti- 
communism of the Socialist is unreal. If 
they had the power they would perhaps 
not kill the same people but they would kill 
the same thing. 

CAN DO IT BY INTRIGUE 


The true beginning of the rise of Com- 
munist influence was when President Roose- 
velt gave diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet Union, which Wilson., harding, Coal- 
idge, and Hoover had refused to do. This 
was followed immediately, says Manly, by 
“the Influx of thousands of Communists and 
Marxian Socialists into the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The ease with which the Marxians could 
insinuate themselves into the bureaus end 
committees of Government, eren committees 
of Congress, was almost too good to be true: 
In a little while they were saying to them- 
selyes, and to the Kremlin, “We shall not 
need to use force here. We can do it by 
intrigue.” 

CITES WARTIME HYSTERIA 


Then came World War II. and the cmo- 
tional orgy of Russian comradeship in the 
fight against Hitler. This was a memorable 
exhibition of American hysteria. Russia 
Wis prefered in our outpouring of lend-lease 
war good. Russia was the savior of democ- 
racy at Stalingrad. Anyone who suggested 
that Russians were Russians stil and could 
not be trusted as a peace-loving people was 
denounced as a Fascist and an unpatriot. 

After that Communists advanced in Goy- 
ernment not in spite of the fact that they 
were Communists but because they were. 
With a kind of unerring Instinct they found 
the seats of policy making at top levels, wit- 
ness Alper Hiss in the State Department and 
Harry Dexter White in the Treasury, and 
gravitated to the arencics of propaganda, 
like tho Office of War Information, which 
Was rotten with them. 7 

DIFFICULT TO EXPLAIN 

Now, hatred of capitalism is certainly a 
very powerful emotion in the current world. 
Saying co explains nothing. An allen Com- 
munist is one thing; an American Commun- 
ist who not only embraces an imported anti- 
capitalist religion but who so hates his own 


_that he will secretly transfor his allegiance 


to a hostile, barbarian foreign sovereignty, 
is another thing. It is easicr to understand 
the first than the second. 
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Where Whittaker Chambers falled Manly 
has not succeeded. Nobody has yet ac- 
counted properly for the extraordinary 
spread of disaffection on the intellectual 

plane in this country among teachers, law- 
yers, scientists, preachers, editors, historians, 
writers of textbooks, and columnists, in the 
universities, on the campus, in technological 
schools, in the forums, and on the radio. 
Many Americans now beat their breasts and 
say, “It Is our fault. We did not see to it 
that the American falth was properly im- 
pressed on the gristle of the mind.” 
ONCE OUR BEST SALESMAN 


Tt may not be so simple. For more than 
100 years it was not necessary to sell the 
American doctrine. It sold itself like na- 
ture’s milk. Note also that this enigma— 
the decline of patriotism—does not appear in 
this country alone. Wherever the aggressor 
has gone he has found his quislings. Hitler 
found them in Scandinavia, in the Low 
Countries, even in England and France. Af- 
ter Hitler, Stalin found them in the Baltic 
countries, in ravished Poland, in Czechoslo- 
vakla, and in China. 

So many quislings in the world could 
hardly be classified simply as traitors. It 
must have been something more than 
treason. If you say they were surf riders on 
a wave of power which they thought would 
sweep everything before it, that would make 
sense. Might is right. Power makes its own 
justification. But this thought will lead you 
to a new speculation, 

WHERE DID IT STOP? 


Did the Communist, alien and American 
together, seriously think they were going to 
overthrow the Government and seize ulti- 
mate power—not only political power, but 
financial and industrial power besides? 


Did they really think, as some of them were 


heard to say, that Roosevelt was their Ker- 
ensky? ‘That would account for them. The 
revolution stopped short of that—or did it? 


Inventory Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. CHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us take understandable 
pride in the accomplishments of our 
neighbors after they are called from 
home to take a position of great re- 
sponsibility in Government or business. 
This great pride is heightened when the 
local son retains the very qualities that 
brought him respect at home. 

Ancher Nelsen came to the service 
of our Government from my home 
county less than 10 months ago to serve 
rural America as REA Administrator. 
Before that, he had been called to pub- 
lic service by the voters of Minnesota 
as lieutenant governor. And before that 
he had served our community and State 
as a member of the Minnesota State 
senate for 15 years. To each of these 
positions, Ancher Nelsen brought sound 
commonsense, a talent for successful 
farming and business management, and 
a gift for leadership. These fine abil- 
ities are now serving our Nation. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my privilege to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
text of an excellent statement which 
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Mr. Nelsen made before the directors 
and managers of local REA cooperatives 
at Miami last month. From this state- 
ment, rural America can take heart, 
knowing that its rural electric and tele- 
phone programs are in the hands of a 
man of strong character, clear vision, 
and stanch Americanism. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith the statement of Mr, 


Nelsen; 
INVENTORY TIME 
(By Ancher Nelsen) 

It is fitting and proper at this time of year 
that we should take time to review past 
events, take inventory, and evaluate our 
present situation as a means for helping us 
set our sights for the future of rural elec- 
trification and rural telephony. It's a job 
that I hope we will do calmly, objectively, 
and dispassionately. 

Viewed from any angle of material accom- 
plishments, the progress of the rural elec- 
trification program in this country has been 
remarkable. The present status of that pro- 
gram is excellent. I am convinced that its 
future prospects are no less 80. 

Here are a few high lights: 

1. The percentage of electrified farms in 
the United States increased from 10.9 per- 
cent in 1935 to 90.8 percent on June 30, 1953. 

2. REA has, since 1935, made loans aggre- 
gating $2,778,000,000 and the borrowers have 
constructed 1,295,000 miles of line to extend 


central station electric service to 4,031,000 


farms and other rural establishments. 

3. REA has, since 1935, advanced 62.360. 
000,000 in loan funds. Payments on prin- 
cipal aggregating $305,200,000 have been 
made, and §163,300,000 in interest has been 
paid. 

4. Gross revenues of REA borrowers for the 
year 1953 totaled $365,300,000, and total 
power input into their systems for that year 
totaled 15,765,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

These and similar statistics all point to 
the same thing: a great record of which all 
REA borrowers are entitled to be proud. Re- 
markable as these figures are, however, they 
are too superficial to afford a true inventory 
of the success of the REA program and also 
of the reasons for its success—and the rea- 
sons for my faith and your faith in its future. 

Your cooperative has brought light where 
before there was darkness; it has relieved 
drudgery; it has made the farm an infinitely 
better place to live; it has raised your stand- 
ard of living and increased your income; and 
it has bettered both your community and 
the national life and economy. 

The farmers themselves, acting in the 
highest traditions of American life, have 
set out to obtain for themselves—and have 
obtained—the benefits of that very neces- 
sary farm hand, electric power. 


NO SPECIAL PRIVILEGES ASKED 


Those farmers (and you and I among 
them) did not ask for grants, for subsidies, 
for handouts, for special privileges of any 
kind. We obtained loans and obligated our- 
selves to repay every penny with interest. 

That is the way it was; none of us would 
have preferred it any other way. With 
simple and basic honesty, self-reliance and 
business integrity, with a, single-minded 
purpose, and with unceasing energy and toil 
we farmers bullt this edifice of which we are 
now taking inventory. 

We were not stooges for anybody and we 
were not socialists. Some of us were Repub- 
licans and some were Democrats but none of 
us had any political opportunism in mind. 
Some were Yankees and some were South- 
erners; some had fertile farms, some had 
barren ones; some had large farms, some had 
small ones—yet the REA objectives rose 
above factions and the whole energy of the 
group was translated into the accomplish- 
ment of obtaining electric service. No one 
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in Washington did this for us. We did it: 
you did it. And there (rather than in terms 
of statistics) lies our glory, our stre 
and our cause for pride. 

We have had the loyal, devoted, and un- 
selfish efforts of those who have served 85 
directors and officers, and of the managers 
and employees who have built our coopers" 
tives into sound, self-reliant, locally owned. 
localy managed private enterprise. 25 
tions of cooperatives (both State and Na- 
tional) have provided greater know-how bY 
exchange of experience gained on the syst” 
of their respective members. 7 

The Congress of the United States, whic 
had the foresight and statesmanship 
establish the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, has at all times supported t® 
rural electrification program generously with 
appropriations and loan authorizations 
The agency it thus established (and its em- 
ployees) have worked through the years a 
carry out the congressional intent and t 
further the purpose sought by the Rur 
Electrification Act—a single-minded purpose 
of making self-liquidating loans for the ex 
tension of electric service to unserved per“ 
sons in rural areas. And right at this point. 
I would like to pay my compliments to ™ 
associates in REA, I feel we have one of 
outstanding teams in Government. 

To me, all this adds up to a picture s 
great strength and soundness—a picture o o 
solid achievement inspiring confidence 10 
the future. Of course, we must main 
our perspective.. We must see the forest 
not merely a few of the trees. We can 
afford to be distracted from our main ob- 
jective. 

Each of us, our cooperatives, their 48. 
sociations, and REA should keep our eye ©” 
the ball. We must maintain into the fut 
ture the progress already attained. We mo 
build, on that foundation, better and be 
ter achievements. 

I speak here, not merely as Administratot 
but as one of you. I helped to organize t 
electric cooperative that serves my farm ai 
Minnesota, and served on its board of ©" 
rectors until my appointment as Adminis= 
trator. I haye also been an official of th 
Minnesota statewide organization. 

When the President of the United stat 
asked me to come to Washington as A 
ministrator of REA, the decision on my P å 
was not an easy one. To leave my farm an f 
my home associations was contrary to m 
inclinations. Feeling as I do toward t's 
REA program and in view of the Presiden 
request, however, my duty was clear. = 

Since becoming Administrator, I geet 
traveled into every part of the United Sta 
in the interests of the program, I atten 
9 of your 10 regional meetings last fall, * 
numerous meetings of local distribution 15 
operatives and other groups. I have 4% 
this not only as a means of handling ve 
ticular problems which you happened to 2285 
at the time but in order to get acquaint | 
with you and familiarize myself wit® 
problems and needs of your cooperative a 

I have had the advantage of meeting soe 
many of you in Washington and of a 
famillar with your problems in that mann ur 
Of one thing I am certain: the people of n 
country are much the same whether * 
meet them in the North, South, East, er- 
West. REA folk have the same basic in ef 
ests, aspirations, and objectives whether th 
come from Georgia, Texas, Montana, or ; 
where. They have shared these with 7 
Administrator and I have found that t 
are cssentially the same interests, the 
aspirations, and the same objectives in 
those held by my neighbors and myse 
McLeod County, Minnesota. 

FOUR PARAMOUNT NEEDS oot. 

With due regard for our basic object 


our past achievements and our P pure. 
strength, let us look ahead to the fU 


1955 


T am convinced that there are four 
para- 
8 needs facing the electrification 
aa ran today. I should like to state these 
9 as I can—not necessarily in or- 
with . Priority—and make clear my views 
respect to each of them. 
ree I am strongly convinced that the 
tici valuable possession of the farmers par- 
Pating in the rural electriñcation pro- 
e is their distribution system. 
ith your own distribution systems, you 
vantes enin for power from the most ad- 
ful ino source, Competition is a wonder- 
Plement for good in any field. So we 
major Eive most careful attention to the 
erati Problem of keeping the local coop- 
de self-reliant and financially strong. 


man this end, I urge each cooperative to 
om its own financial situation and opera- 
Carefully and make its own plans for 
€ the strength of its position. 
as a „onancial position of the cooperatives 
Positie cu? is excellent and the financial 
On of the majority of the individual 
Dower a is also excellent. Let us not, 
be tuned in making our plans for the future, 
a into any false sense of security. 
much 2 as the record is, let us not place too 
fact ther ee: in our own minds, upon the 
ce, as of the end of 1953, only 21 bor- 
cipal 3 delinquent in payments of prin- 
that the interest for more than 30 days and 
than on total of such delinquency is less 
due. ac tenth of 1 percent of the amount 
age of 3 u large — too large —percent- 
erating 1 borrowers are currently op- 
Fee n the red on an accrual basis. 

Vious!y concerned about this situation. Ob- 
vation ae $ responsibility for the preser- 
requires the Government's security position 
face the that we be concerned about it and 
interest Problem squarely. Similarly, your 
of the and mine in assuring the soundness 
Bimilar o o Peratives into the future requires 


Concern an a 
Tective action. d willingness to take cor 


am not, howey 

r 
towar a a * Problems in life, the first step 
recognize solution is to be aware of and 
The the existence of the problem itself. 
to tee. step toward solution would seem 
determine tro Process Ge ewan ore to 
dimeul cause and the scope of the 
or — nd to evolve a well-planned course 
ture the to work out a solution and to as- 
the future madness of the cooperative into 
＋ Basically, this is a problem pri- 

REA each individual cooperative. 
assistance na ready to lend every possible 
of evolvin the process of self-analysis and 
& the necessary curative plan, 
Of this diy. however, the encouragement 
— is, in a very real sense, the 
an Well ne ity of the stronger cooperatives 
2 8 the weaker ones. The stronger 
— €s have a very real interest in the 
those which have not yet attained 


Tun 
arena urity or which are serying the thin 


GENERATING AND TRANSMISSION LOAN 
Ly ak > AUTHORITY 

transmissinn Point concerns generation and 
ity to iy — I believe that REA’s author- 
Ecnerntiny loans for the construction of 
& Plants and transmission lines 
must be preserved and that the 

Preserve it is to use it wisely. 
order 8 of this authority ts essential 
Of REA Safeguard the bargaining power 
the au A hese In fact, the existence 
than ite 55 ty is even more important 
Wherey =j 


best way to 


I propose, however, to use it 
etven tose whenever the facts of any 
congr tion justify such use in line with 
Rural po sional intent as expressed in the 
tent in th tion Act. I read that in- 
One of the words of Senator George Norris, 
“fathers” of the REA pro- 
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gram. On February 26, 1936, in explaining 
to the Senate the intent of the bill which 
became the Rural Electrification Act, Sena- 
tor Norris, quoting Morris L. Cooke, the first 
REA Administrator, said: 

“REA can make loans for generating 
plants, but we must be shown conclusively, 
(1) that energy is not available from any 
existing source; (2) that the proposed gen- 
erating plant can produce energy at a lower 
cost than it could be obtained from any 
other source; (3) that the output of such 
plant will be used mainly for supplying 
energy for use in rural areas.” 

It is essential for REA to have this author- 
ity. That is why I am so deeply concerned. 

I know you will agree that a sufficient ap- 
praisal of each application should be made 
to assure that the need exists and that the 
results sought will be achteved— that the 
farmers who must pay the bill will be bene- 
fited, not harmed, by the action taken. 

In the Senate debate March 1, 1946, in 
support of REA generation loans, the late 
Senator Robert La Follette, as an outspoken 
advocate of the REA program, sald: 

“It is as obvious as a pikestaff that no 
Administrator in his right mind is going in- 
tentionally to build competing plants which 
cannot possibly contribute to the success of 
the cooperative and may sink it.“ 

Due attention should, of course, be given 
to such matters as (a) the soundness of 
load studies; (b) the soundness of construc- 
tion cost estimates; (c) possible advantages 
from interconnection of systems for emer- 
gency or standby, or sales of power to, or 
purchases from, others; (d) exchanges of 
energy; (e) base loading and packing ar- 
rangements, etc. 

All these factors are to be soberly consid- 
ered and weighed not from the viewpoint of 
controversy, or propaganda, or special inter- 
ests, or partisan politics, but from the view- 
point of the farmer who must ultimately pay 
the bill through the use of electricity on 
the farm. 

AN ADEQUATE LEVEL OF LENDING 

Third, I believe that the electrification 
lending program should be maintained at a 
level adequate to take care of extension of 
service to the unserved, system improve- 
ments to handle expanding power use, and 
generation and transmission facilities. 

Under our governmental system, it Is the 
executive branch which makes recommenda- 
tions to the Congress concerning the needs 
of the program, It is the Congress which 
makes the final decision. Both the recom- 
mendation and the final decision are neces- 
sarily made with due regard to the total 
economy of our country and for other essen- 
tial needs. 

We in REA accept the decision of the Con- 
gress as establishing the blueprint for our 
lending program. The only limiting factors 
are the merit of the individual applications 
and the complexities of the problems pre- 
sented by them. 

There is not, as has been alleged in some 
quarters, any understanding, secret or other- 
wise, to limit the program or slow down the 
lending rate. 

Let's look at the record in this respect. So 
far in the present fiscal year we have made 
135 electric loans totaling $58,589,600. The 
number of loans made is substantially the 
same as during recent years. The amount is 
elightly smaller than that at this time a year 
ago. It is higher than at the same time the 
year before that. 

We intend to meet every valid loan need 
where soundness and feasibility can be es- 
tablished, Also, we sre going to keep at the 
task of expediting the processing of loan 
applications. We want you to be able to 
get a prompt answer when you come in with 
a loan application. 

One of our chief endeavors is to increase 
the efficlency within REA. That is what 
has enabled us to make staff reductions and 
realize economies that benefit all. 
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FRM AND UNSHAKEN FAITH 


My fourth basic point is this: I believe 
that if we are to develop the maximum 
strength for the REA program in the years 
to come—if we are to realize our yision—we 
must place maximum emphasis upon the 
development of strong self-sufficient, self- 
reliant, well-managed local cooperatives. 

We have all heard, and are likely to hear 
much more, about this or that external force 
or happenstance which is said to threaten 
the very future existence of our coopera- 
tives and our program. Despite these 
prophesies of doom and attitudes of defeat- 
ism, my faith in the future of the REA 
program and in your future remains firm 
and unshaken. 

I am convinced that we have basically 
nothing to fear except that we, ourselves,. 
may fall short of our responsibility of main- 
taining our own operations on a sound, well- 
managed, business basis. 

Increasingly, the local cooperatives should 
strive for self-sufficiency and self-reliance 
and REA shoudl encourage such efforts. 
This is, I think, important as an end in 
itself. It is not something which you, or 
we, should approach apologetically. We in 
REA will do all we can to further this objec- 
tive of self-reliance and self-sufficiency be- 
cause, by so doing, we are conyinced that 
the future of the REA program is best 
served. 

Another point that I wish to call to your 
attention is the need for a rational approach 
to the problem of power supply. 


CONTROVERSY SOLVES NOTHING 


It becomes increasingly apparent that the 
future power supply cannot be adequately 
developed by agitated controversy, by dis- 
trust of one another or by policies that make 
& long-range planning dificult or even ime- 
possible, 

Healthy, normal, and economically sound 
growth can be brought about by the farmers, 
REA, Interior, municipalities, and com- 
mercial utilities sitting down around a con- 
ference table—planning the future and for- 
getting the past. No one segment of the 
industry can do the job alone. Each can 
make contributions of needed facilities and 
still maintain independence and freedom of 
action. We in cooperative electrification are 
grown up. We are strong, and as long as 
we are unified we have more to gain than 
lose by working with others. Only in this 
way will we be able to meet a difficult prob- 
lem and arrive at the solution we want— 
low-cost power. 

Great benefits could be accomplished by 
power supply committees set up in each 
State or area working toward sound and 
proper objectives through an industrywide 
approach. It should be recognized that co- 
operatives in some sections of the country 
have already acted. Results have been good. 
Let us now take further positive steps in 
this direction. 

Let us look briefly, now, at the rural tele- 
phone program, 

One of our first actions after taking office 
was to reorganize the administrative setup 
of the telephone program. What we did was 
separate completely the two programs. The 
way it worked out, about 60 percent of the 
staff was assigned to the electric program 
and about 40 percent to the telephone pro- 
gram. We placed each of these staffs under 
an assistant administrator. 

It seemed to us that this separation was 
essential if both programs were to be ex- 
pedited as we wished to do. 

PROBLEMS IN RURAL TELEPHONY 


We also gave early attention to the very 
serious problem of high costs of telephone 
system construction. We found that the 
costs that telephone borrowers were up 
against were producing rates so high that 
people generally could not pay them. 80 
we had a study made by some of the same 
people who battled this problem in the early 
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REA years. They have already come up with 
some very practical and helpful suggestions, 
and the work to reduce costs is continuing. 

We have also given some attention to the 
problem of getting industry-wide coopera- 
tion in the telephone field, recognizing the 
close interrelationship that must exist be- 
tween various telephone organizations if 
rural subscribers are to get good service over 
a wide calling area. We have pledged to the 
Industry reasonable consideration of its 
problems, and we feel we are gaining its 
support in realizing our objective of bring- 
ing telephones to the farms of America. 

I think it can be sald that these efforts are 
bearing frult. We have already made some 
$32,886,000 in telephone loans during the 
present fiscal year, and we do not have much 
doubt of the possibility of lending the full 
$74 million that is avallable for this pro- 
gram during the year, That will be two- 
thirds of the amount loaned in the entire 
previous history of the telephone program. 

Good progress is also being made In getting 
REA-financed telephones to ringing on 
farms, which is the real test of success. 
There are now some 64 systems in service, 
providing modern service to about 38,000 sub- 
scribers as a result of REA financing. 

It seems to me that any fair-minded, re- 
filistic inventory of the REA programs today 
will show that their conditions is good. I 
have outlined what I conceive to be some of 
the paramount needs facing us today, I 
have tried to state, simply and frankly, my 
views on each of these points. I believe 
they are views which are shared by you and 
by the farmers you represent. These are the 
views which are guiding and will continue to 
guide my direction of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, To that undertaking, I 
pledge my very best efforts. I ask your sup- 
port, your understanding, and your help. 


Trade and Not Conscience Is the Goal of 
Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
repeatedly said that the British Govern- 
ment, under Churchill, has no con- 
science—British trade is their god, and 
to obtain it this Prime Minister would 
trade off the independence of any coun- 
try, including our own, if by so doing he 
could obtain trade for Great Britian. 
Many Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
have exhibited the same trait. How 
could the perfidy of Chamberlain be ex- 
plained, if not in the light of obtaining 
“British trade at all hazards"? 

Here is some new evidence of this same 
trait, and I quote: 

APPEAL OF THE RUMANIAN REFUGEES To THE 
CONSCIENCE OF THE FREE PEOPLES 

Through a passage of Sir Winston Church- 
M's War Memoirs published in the New York 
Times, of the 2d of November last, we have 
learned of the way in which the countries 
of southeastern and central Europe were 
apportioned. In the course of an interview 
between the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and Stalin at Moscow on the 9th of October 
1944, Sir Winston offered the latter a Soviet 
predominance of 90 percent in Rumania. 
Naturally, Stalin accepted the proposal. 
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We consider it essential to make the fol- 
lowing observations on this exchange: 

On the 9th of October 1944, when Sir 
Winston Churchill handed over our country 
to the U. S. S. R., Rumania had already been 
engaged for a month and a half with 18 divi- 
sions on the side of the allies in the war 
against Germany. Rumanla's switch of alli- 
ance had been carried out on the repeated 
insistence of the three great powers, and 
following the formal guaranties which these 
latter had given not only to the government 
of Bucharest, but also to the leaders of the 
Rumania democratic opposition. Thus Mr. 
Molotov declared on the 3d of April 1944: 
“The Soviet Government is not aiming at 
the annexation of a part of Rumanian terri- 
tory or the modification in any way what- 
soever of the existing social structure in Ru- 
mania.” This declaration did not represent 
a unilateral act on the part of the Soviet 
Government. In fact, Sir Winston Church- 
111 declared in the House of Commons on the 
4th of April 1944 that he approved the atti- 
tude of the Government of the U. S. S. R. 
and that His Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment guaranteed Moscow's undertaking re- 
garding Rumania. An analogous declara- 
tion was made by the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, on the same day in the name 
of the United States, 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain was 
not unaware of the difficult siuation in 
which Rumania found herself. On the 3d 
of June 1944, he declared in the House of 
Commons that “only Hitler's pistol pointed 
at Rumania prevented that country from re- 
joining the allied camp.” 

Rumania, defying the German menace, on 
the 23d of August 1944 denounced her ml- 
ance with the Third Reich and declared war 
on it. This gesture brought about the com- 
plete reversal of the military situation in the 
southern sector of the eastern front: 300,000 
German prisoners fell into the hands of the 
Red army; the latter were able to advance 
700 kilometers without meeting any resist- 
ance; the war was thus shortened by 6 
months and, consequently, numerous lives— 
British, American, Russian, and others—were 
spared. On the other hand, 169.822 Ru- 
manian soldiers fell in the struggle against 
Hitler's Germany. 

In spite of the effective contribution made 
by the Rumanians to the Allied cause, Sir 
Winston Churchill, on his own initiative, 
handed her over to the Soviet Union on the 
98th of October 1944, and this while the Ru- 
manian armies were fighting against the 
German divisions. 

Similarly, Sir Winston Churchill's action 
fs in flagrant contradiction with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter (August 1941) 
and with the declaration of the United Na- 
tions (January 1942) which nobly proclaim 
the right of peoples to “choose the kind of 
government under which they wish to live.” 
Moreover, this action constitutes a unilateral 
betrayal made without the knowledge of 
Great Britain's Western Allics: the United 
States and Prance. In reality, Sir Winston 
Churchill himself recognized in his memoirs 
that President Roosevelt had made it quite 
clear that his Ambassador in the Soviet capl- 
tal, A. Harriman, was not authorized to carry 
on any such negotiation. . 

The British Prime Minister, aware of thi 
cynicism of his gesture, even proposed to 
Stalin that the latter should destroy the 
piece of paper on which this bargain was 
written in his own hand. 

Taking note of Sir Winston Churchill's 
admission, the representatives of the Ru- 
manian organizations in France declare: 

The British Prime Minister had no right 
to decide the fate of the Rumanian people 
and of other peoples of central and eastern 
Europe. 

Sir Winston Churchill is morally respon- 
sible for the tragic situation in which the 
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countries of central and eastern Europe no- 
find themselves. 

The agreement reached between Sir Wins” 
ton and Stalin cannot be opposed by the Ru, 
manian people and contradicts the laws of 
ethics, 

In order that the peoples, who have fallen 
under the Communist domination, do not 
despair of the future, they must know that 
they do not constitute for the West herds 
of human being given over to the most pitl- 
less of dictatorships. 

By ratifying such traffic as the one con- 
cluded to Rumanla's detriment the Western 
Powers would sow doubt in the world y 
ing the sincerity of their struggle, and sus- 
plelon of the guaranties given by the Atlantio 
nations to the small countries. 

We appeal to the sense of justice of the 
American and British and French nations 
who are In the vanguard of the struggle for 
liberty and also to the conscience of all f 
peoples and we ask them to join with us u 
protesting against the unjust act of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill at Moscow. t 

The Rumanian Orthodox Church 9 
Paris; the Rumanian Catholic Church 
in France; the Rumanian Univers! 
Foundation Charles I; the Rumanian 
Center of Research; the Association 9. 
Rumanian Orthodox Women in Parisi 
the Association of Rumanian Gree*- 
Catholics Students (ASTRU); the 45° 
sociation of Rumanian Orthodo® 
Youth in Paris; the Association 
Rumanian Lawyers in France; the AF 
soclation of Rumanian Merchants: 
the Association of Rumantan Studentë 
in Paris; the Association of War Vet- 
erans of Rumania (France); the 
ciation of Rumanian Journalists: 
Trades Unions’ Center of Rumanlan 
Democratic Journalists and Publish 
ers; the Association of Doctors 
Medicine; the Rumanian Trade Unio 2 
ista in France; the Association 
Refugee Christian Intellectuals 
France (Rumanian Section). 


The American Legion’s Back to God 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my j- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing transcript of a television pra- 
gram that was given on Sunday, Febru 
ary 7, 1954, during the American Legions 
Back to God program: 


Tue American Lecton’s Back ro GO? 
Program es 
Announcer. The American Legion soba 
to thank the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
for making possible the presentation ck 
interdenominational religious program 
to God. g 
(West Point cholr: Music, choir singin 
For God and Country We Associate 
selves Together.) ck 
ANNOUNCER. The American Legion's * 
to God program has as its purposes the so 
tional spiritual rededication of all AM® ie 
cans to the principles and ideals 
fatherhood of God and the brotherh 
man upon which this Nation was foun 
It therefore encourages: Regular public 


of 
ded. 
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ship; dally family prayer; and the religlous 

truction of youth. 

Nin on today's program is by the West 

+, int Military Chapel Choir here in New 

SS and by the United States Naval Acad- 
an Shape Choir in Washington where we 

e you later for a special message from 
the President. ay 
Norman Vincent Peale delivers the in- 
Vocation as we open our services. 
Reverend Prax, Let us pray. 

1 We invoke Thy Divine blessing, Oh Lord, 
Pon our beloved country. We would re- 
urn in all our ways unto Thee, Make us 

mindful of the promise of the Scriptures 
(I Chronicles 7: 14) “If my people which are 
called by my name, shall humble themsleves, 
th Pray, and seek my face, and turn from 

eir wicked ways; then will I hear from 
han en, and will forgive their sin and will 

-FEN their land.” Through Jesus Christ our 

Amen. 
ah American family regularly worshiping 
the House of God on the Lord's Day is the 
est symbol of our country’s security and 

Breatness, 

t Sturdy Preaching and sincere worship have 
Our national character and ideals. 
can freedom rests primarily upon 

religious teaching, namely, that God 

bet sovereign of all mankind; that man 
ts 105 immortal is of sacred significance, and 
Orever free as a child of God; that all men, 
other ddren of God, are brothers one to 


Breat 


chit Parents regularly take thelr children to 
Zane and thereby constantly renew their 
rooted ring political institutions which are 
n su epts can never 
be shaken. ich spiritual concep 
is the first great nation In history to 
pe established upon a definitely religious 
Peis Our country will remain strong only 
ao remain religious. 
most heartening feature of our time Is 
en, tremendous resurgence of faith and the 
ormous numbers of our people who crowd 
churches each Sunday, 
dent, pondiy blessed are we that our Prest- 
Prayer ho took his oath of office with a 
yer on his lips, and who conducts the vast 
hump of state in an attitude of prayer, 
chur ly leads his fellow countrymen to 
(we on the Lord's Day. 
Sottie Point Choir: Music, choir singing 
Bit Now the Light of Day.) 


at leaneb Perron J. SHEEN. It is fitting that 


pel sas once a year we as citizens examine 
the an nsciences and ask ourselves: What is 
We e urce of the rights and the liberties that 
exa, O7? Whence have they come? For 
mites) where have we received our right 
Ireedon, Property? What is the origin of 
frees m of speech, freedom of conscience, 
and om ot press? Who gave us these rights 
ar _ liberties? 
nternational Bill of Rights of the 
dem a, Nations Says we were endowed with 
us with © they do not tell us who endowed 
tainly these rights and liberties. Cer- 
Founda If we were endowed by the Ford 
= Won, we would acknowledge that the 
nundation had endowed us. And the 
ata Were en of the United Nations says that 
I think endowed by nature with these rights. 
eax that as intelligent people we ought 
By the Ourselves, by the nature of what? 
by Caine one of whom? Were we endowed 
are oniy Physical nature? In that case we 
8 things. Were we endowed by ani- 
we ee Then we are just beasts. And 
beats ree Just beasts and if we came from 
Well the d have the endowment of beasts, 
beasts a Maybe we are expected to act like 
the bloody business of war. 
wiser Founding Fathers were far deeper and 
Whence €y asked themselves this question: 
they neers our rights and liberties? And 
on across the water and they came 
Our right, “eory there that said that all of 
and liberties had come to us by 
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the will of the majority. Our Founding 
Fathers rejected that particular theory, for 
they said, if our rights and liberties come 
to us by the will of the majority, then the 
will of the majority can take away the will 
of the minority. And they rejected that 
theory. 

Then they considered another theory to 
the effect that our rights and liberties have 
come to us from Parliament. And If our 
rights and liberties came to us from Parlia- 
ment, then Parliament can take our rights 
and liberties away. So they sought and 
looked around for some basis and ground 
of human rights and liberties that would 
make us independent of the will of the ma- 
jority, independent of a Parliament, inde- 
pendent of a state, independent of a Fed- 
eral Government. For if rights and liber- 
ties came from the state, the state can take 
them away. And they found that basis and 
right and ground and they set it down in 
the second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence, that it is a self-evident prin- 
ciple that the Creator, God Himself, has en- 
dowed us with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, Our rights 
then have come to us from God. 

It becomes as simple as this: If we are to 
keep our perfume, we much keep our flowers, 
If we are to keep our light and heat, we 
must keep our sun. If we are to keep our 
forests, we must keep our trees. And if we 
are to keep our rights and our liberties, then 
we must also keep our God. 

(Music, choir singing Lead Kindly Light.) 

Rabbi Norman Sacrr. Man's engineering 
skills have brought him into the shadow of 
his own self-destruction. His knowledge, 
enabling him to conquer nature, has not 
taught him to conquer himself, He now can 
reduce civilization to flaming ruins over- 
night, and bids fair to do so. Does he have 
the wisdom to understand this, and the 
moral strength to avert it? 

The safety of tomorrow's world depends 
on what we teach our children today. Cen- 
turies ago, in far-off Palestine, the prophet 
Malachi cried, “Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us? Why do we 
deal treacherously every man with his 
brother * * *? Based on that immortal 
statement stands the noble concept of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. If we can teach our children to live 
by that concept, we can redeem them—and 
gurselves—from our moral failure. 

This religious instruction can save the 
world. It cannot be given in the public 
schools, for the Constitution of our country 
wisely decrees the separation of church and 
state. It must be imparted diligently to our 
children from infancy, in the homes of their 
parents and the houses of their God. More 
than this we cannot do; less than this we 
dare not do—for the future of civilization 
hangs in the balance. 

Thus we can, If we will, make this a world 
of peace and plenty and freedom, rising to 
a status, as envisioned by the Psalmist, “but 
little lower than the angels.” 

We can have a fair and fruitful world—in 
which our latest discoveries, planned so 
largely for destruction, can be turned to 
constructive purpose and made man's faith- 
ful servant instead of his dread master. 
We are made in God's image; we can be God- 
like in fact as well—if only we can buttress 
our mind with heart, our knowledge with 
wisdom, our intellect with understanding 
and compassion. How true today is the 
ancient injunction of Dueteronomy, “I have 
set before thee life and death, the blessing 
and the curse; therefore choose life, that 
thou mayest live, thou and thy seed.“ 

Give us, O Father of Mercy, the vision to 
see this, and the strength to bring it about. 
We live In a free land. Let us use our free- 
dom for wise choices—the choice of liberty 
as against intimidation, of brotherhood as 
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against prejudice, of teaching our children 
to follow Thee in quest of these goals as 
against following us in the pitiful and tragic 
road we have trod, Be this Thy will, O God, 
and Thy blessing to all mankind. Amen. 

(West Point Choir: Music, choir singing 
May the Words of My Mouth.) 

Comdr. ArTHUR J. CONNELL, In February 
of 1943 four men of God gave up their life- 
belts and their lives aboard a sinking troop- 
ship in the North Atlantic. 

The four chaplains represented the major 
creeds of religious worship in America. Their 
heroism stands out as a triumph more in- 
spiring and more meaningful than any ever 
gained by sword and gun. 

This religious service, symbolizing the 
American Legion's continuing “Back to God“ 
program, is offered in the spirit of the four 
chaplains. 

The American Legion in 1919 was dedicated 
by its founders to the unselfish service of 
God and country, Today we reemphasize 
this priority of spiritual values by calling 
upon Legionnaires everywhere to lead their 
communities in a conscious effort to ac- 
knowledge the need and the power of divine 
guidance, 

We learned as children that God is every- 
where. We Legionnaires found as members 
of the Nation’s Armed Forces that nowhere 
is His presence more oomforting or His power 
more evident than on the battlefield. It is 
this personal experience which has moved 
us to appeal in a special way for the strength- 
ening of America's spiritual resources. 

Upon this faith our Nation was founded. 
Apart from it American life has no meaning 
and no purpose. Let us remember always 
that the power to Judge another whose color 
or creed differs from our own is vested only 
in the Father of us all and when we chal- 
lenge that power we deny our heritage and 
jeopardize our destiny as Americans. 

The President of the United States has 
aptly stated that we live in an age of peril. 
As Legionnatres we belleve that an America 
united and strong in religious faith will sur- 
mount that peril and bulld a true foundation 
for an age of peace, 

So we urge: Go to your church or synagog 
regularly. Promote daily family prayer. 
ae up your children to know and love 


In this way you will make a truly great 
contribution to our God and country. 

(Morton Downey and West Point Choir: 
Music, singing The American Legion Pre- 
amble.) 

Commander CONNELL. These, then, are the 
aims and purposes of the American Legion. 

We take you now to the White House in 
Washington. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States. 

President ErsENHOWER. As a former soldier, 
I am delighted that our veterans are spon- 
soring a movement to increase our awareness 
of God in our daily lives. 

In battle they learned a great truth, that 
there are no atheists in the foxholes. They 
know that in the time of test and trial we 
instinctively turn to God for new courage and 
peace of mind. 

All the history of America bears witness 


to this truth. Out of faith In God and 


through faith in themselves as His children, 
our forefathers designed and bullt this Re- 
public. In the 3 centuries that separate 
the Pilgrims of the Mayflower from the 4 
chaplains of the (transport) Dorchester, 
America’s freedom, her courage, her strength, 
and her progress have had their foundation 
in faith, 

Today, as then, there is need for positive 
acts of renewed recognition that faith is 
our surest strength, our greatest resource, 
This Back to God movement of the Ameri- 
can Legion is such a positive act, 

(Annapolis Choir: Music, choir singing 
The Star Spangied Banner.) 
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National Chaplain Tom B. Crank. May the 
grace of God, the Father of all living, be 
with us. 

With familles of our Nation united In dally 
family prayer let their hearts be Joyful in 
the knowledge of His love. 

Today as we commemorate the heroic act ot 
our four chaplains aboard the sinking troop- 
ship Dorchester—John P. Washington, a 
Roman Catholic priest; Alexander D. Goode, 
a Jewish rabbi; George L. Fox and Charles V. 
Poling, Protestant ministers, who united in 
prayer, gave their lifebelts and their lives for 
the sake of others, may we be inspired by 
thelr sacrifice. 

Let us recognize their act as a symbol of 
the unity of nations founded upon the 
fatherhood of God, though his children may 
be of different faiths and many races and 
creeds, As we realize anew the blessings of 
our liberty and the truth of our brotherhood, 
heavenly Father, be with us and lead us in 
Thy way that, enlightened through divine 
guidance, we may accomplish Thy will. 
Amen. 

(Annapolis Choir: Music, choir singing 
America the Beautiful.) 

„O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain; 
For purple mountain majesties, 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! God shed His grace on 
thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea.” 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


Y 
The Charge of Treason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and informative article by the 
eminent author, Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
entitled “The Charge of Treason,” 
which appeared in many newspapers of 
the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE CHARGE OF TREASON 

Representative CLARE E. Horrman has been 
asking the Democrats for a list of names that 
he can use without making them angry. I 
am afraid that Mr. Horratan has not quite 
understood just why the President disavowed 
the charges of treason in the Lincoln's Birth- 
day epceches. 

The list of names that one politician may 
call another is almost, but not quite, un- 
limited. The list, morcover, can always be 
enlarged whenever a politician comes along 
with a knack for calling names. He does not 
have to refrain because his epithets will 
make his opponent angry. Indeed, politics 
being a rough and manly game, he may use 
names with the intention of making the 


- consin, New Jersey, and New York. 
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other fellow so angry that he becomes rat- 
tled and does foolish things, This is a very 
free country. 

There is, however, a blacklist on name 
calling. The test is not whether the name 
makes a man angry; or whether it is coarse, 
mean, insulting; not even whether it is un- 
true. The test is whether the name is one 
which—if it is untrue and Is not retracted— 
a man of honor cannot forgive. As long as 
the libel stands there can be between him 
and the man who made it only an implacable 
enmity. 

Treason, like murder, is a capital offense. 
To call a man a traitor, to accuse him of 
aiding and abetting trenson, is to make a 
mortal accusation. If the accuser ls right, 
the traitor should be brought to trial and 
if convicted he deserves to die. And if the 
man is falsely accused, if he is libeled and 
traduced by a deliberate and calculated lic, 
he must resent it and he must not rest until 
the accusation is knocked out. It is not 
merely his private right to vindicate his 
honor, It is his public duty to vindicate his 
honor. For the making of false accusations, 
especially of capital crimes like treason and 
murder, is a subversion of freedom of speech 
and grave disorderly conduct which threat- 
ens the integrity of a nation. 

Is it necessary to spell out why the charge 
of treason, made deliberately and with know- 
ing untruth by one party against another, 
is an Intolerable political offense? For those 
who have forgotten why, or perhaps have 
never known, let it be said that to incite 
one half of the people against the other half, 
putting between them the mortal issue of 
treason, is to enter upon the commission of 
a political crime which can bring terrible 
consequences. 

It is a gruesome irony that this organized 
incitement to a fratricidal division of our 
people was begun, with the blessings of the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, at metings in honor of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It makes one shudder at the desecra- 
tion of his memory—at having to hear cruel 
and calculating voices summoning the 
Nation to civil disunion in the name of the 
martyr of the American Civil War. 

The seriousness of the offense lies in the 
fact that, despite the President's disavowal of 
the charge of treason, the campaign is spon- 
sored by the chairman of the Republican 
committee. The evidence is not conclusive 
but it is very strong that the resort to this 
tactic, the use of MCCARTHY, JENNER, and the 
like to force and fix the political issues, re- 
fects a deliberate and high level political 
decision. With the President himself re- 
luctant and protesting, it would appear from 
thier actions that there has been a radical 
decision by the politicians of the Eisenhower 
wing of the Republican Party. 

Beginning with Mr. Brownell’s Chicago 
speech and his use of the FBI files for parti- 
san purposes, going on to Governor Dewey's 
unprecedented—unprecedented for him— 
political viclence and venom at Hartford, 
and then down to Chairman Hall's encour- 
agement of the firebrands—there is a re- 
markably clear pattern. 

The Brownell speech marked a radical turn 
away from the -principles and the ideals 
which General Eisenhower represents. It 
was made almost immediately after the om- 
inous Republican political reverses in Wis- 
Since 
then the underlying economic trends haye 
not been favorable to Republican political 
prospects. It is only too evident that the 
politicians around the President are very 
much frightened. The Brownell-Dewey- 
Hall line since the lost elections of the au- 
tumn can be explained only by supposing 
that they are afraid not only of losing the 
Houte of Representatives to the Democrats 
but also of losing their own party position 
and perhaps their politici! heads to the ex- 
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treme anti-Eisenhower and anti-Dewey wing 
of the party. 

Their new line ts explicable only in terms 
of something like panic fear, of a profound 
feeling of political insecurity. Their line 
is designed as protection against the explol- 
tation by McCarTuy of a political setback in 
November. If the election goes better than 
they now fear, they will still be in the saddle 
though considerably bedraggled in appcear- 
ance. If the election goes badly, they hope 
though almost certainly in vain—to make 
McCarTHy share the blame and not to be 
able to raise hell at their expense. 

The President, who cannot be happy about 
all this, might find it useful at this point to 
invite his political advisers to read and to 
ponder the famous and oftold tale of Dr- 
Faustus and his pact with a very slick and 
plausible gent. 


A 8 Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
ing an editorial written by D. K. Wood- 
man, editor of the Mansfield News- 
Journal. This editorial entitled “A De- 
served Tribute,” refers to a great Amer- 
ican, George J. Kochenderfer. 

Mr. Kochenderfer has been editor of 
the Mansfield News-Journal since its in- 
ception. George -Kochenderfer is 3 
writer and an American at heart, one 
whose integrity and honesty never 
questioned, and one who firmly carries 
forward the principles of Christianity 
and true Americanism. 

The new editor, D. K. Woodman, has 
written the editorial and I join with him 
and the good people of the 17th district 
in saying “A deserved tribute to G. J. K. 

G. J. K.: A DESERVED Tamute 

Never before in the history of this news- 
paper has it been possible to pay homage to 
a man who has been raised to the rank 
Editor Emeritus. For, since its inception. 
the News-Journal has had only one editor: 
George J, Kochenderfer. 

Today "G. J. K. as he signed many of 
his editorials and office memos—achieves 
that rank. And no man ever more richly 
2 it. For it meuns: “earned by serv- 

George Kochenderfer earned this title not 
merely by being on the job evedy day, orten 
7 days a week. He earned it not fust PY 
filling expertly one of the key positions on 
this newspaper while it grew from an idea 
without a subscription list to a publication 
purchased daily by 30,000 persons and Tes 
by poesibly 3 times that numbcr. 

No, he earned it as well by applying 3 
sharp and astute intelligence to his respon“ 
sibilities and by sharing freely his unsbak- 
able confidence in the Mansfield community 
and its newspaper with his fellow workers 

G. J. K. is a writer at heart. He loves th 
exact ward, the precise phrase. He enjoys 
the ely shade of meaning. And he can bull 
a sentence of truly architectural proportions 
Yet he is the antithesis of a wordy dreamer: 

He js a businessman, and Mansneld has 
profited by his business acumen, He helfe 
develop South Boulevards, He was a dr! — 
ing force in the original campaign for tun 
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2 pung General Hospital. He was a pro- 
stin r of the Mansfleld-Leland Hotel and is 
& member of its board of directors. 
In the dark early thirties he combined 
skill as a writer and his business sense 
5 u series of editorials widely credited 
eure curbing local financial panic. Those 
Ba torials were so effective that many other 
to papers sought and obtained permission 
reprint them. 
His fellow workers concur that G. J. K. 
never been at loss for the right word at 
any time—and they mean that seriously. 
If you don't know G. J. K., you should, 
a Stands a little over medium height, with 
hite hair and blue eyes that appraise you 
= nly. He moves with decision. His con- 
rsation -bristles with sharp but not un- 
diy humor. He is a perfectionist and 
peo no reason why everyone else should not 
Strive for the same ideal. 
“$i J. K. is no compromiser. He detests 
© evils of overindulgence in liquor. He 
tecognizes and has always boldly opposed 
dig unser of gambling not only to the in- 
à vidual but to the community. He has 
ren out uncompromisingiy in print 
at graft and particularly against of- 
Adlers who repeat their crimes. 
ee he has been known to go out-of his 
&y to gently and unobtrusively help a 
young man get back on the right track. In 
Office he has advised scores of young peo- 
8 Some have achieved considerable suc- 
das in the newspaper field; others have be- 
Surgeons or lawyers; still others are 
leaders in industry. 
ee J. K. is no respecter of persons as per- 
nages, but he is a compass needle at find- 
ability and sincerity. 
gs happens to be written by a man wha 
75 Worked closely with George Kochender- 
wri for Just under a decade and a half. The 
5 ter 's sincerest hope is that these words 
f man express part of the feeling of genuine af- 
21 and admiration for G. J. K. that is 
by employees in all the departments of 
© News-Journal. 
© cannot expect to record in words, 
tack the devotion of your warm-hearted 
n-minded wife, nor the friendly clean- 
oe ess of your son, Robert, and his family, 
even the deeply stable confidence of 
Jour friends. 
Peki can, however, join our publisher in 
to ng you have richiy earned this chance 
ene things just a little easier. And while 
yo 59, all of us on the News-Journal want 
u to know how deeply we feel that you 
t our pride in you and our respect for 
OU both as a journalist and as a man. 
D. K. W. 


President A. J. Hayes, of the International 
Association of Machinists, Proposes 
“even-Point National Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Pet WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
tio ident A. J. Hayes, of the Interna- 
velg, Association of Machinists, has de- 
D bed a seven-point national health 
tern, which should be of great in- 
t to the American people. Mr. 
yes has given a great deal of his time 
energy to improving the health of 
Sery American people. Recently he 
fania as a member of President Tru- 
S Commission on the Health Needs 
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of the Nation. Mr. Hayes testified be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the course of the 
committee’s health inquiry, which is de- 
voted to the development of a construc- 
tive national health program. 

President Hayes’ proposals to Congress 
entitled “Seyen Steps to Better Health” 
and which were published in the Jan- 
uary 21, 1954, issue of the Machinist, are 
as follows: 

AL Hares’ Proposat To CONGRESS: SEVEN 

STEPS To BETTER HEALTH 


Seven specific steps by which our Govern- 
ment can help now to bring the blessings of 
modern medicine to more American families 
at prices they can afford were presented to 
Congress by IAM president Al Hayes. Mr, 
Hayes outlined his seven-point minimum 
program for better health last week in testi- 
mony before the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Committee. Here are the 
seven points as the IAM explained them to 
the Congressmen: 

1. Training more doctors: Federal grants 
to schools of medicine, dentistry, and nurs- 
ing, and institutions for the training of other 
medical personnel and Federal scholarships 
to worthy young people who would not other- 
wise be able to bear the financial cost of a 
medical education. 

2. Bullding more hospitals: A continua- 
tion and broadening of the existing Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Program with 
more emphasis on modernizing existing fa- 
clilties and some provision for the establish- 
ment of hospitals in rural and remote areas, 
perhaps as branches of metropolitan hos- 
pltals. 

3. Group medical practice: Some means of 
fostering and promoting the development of 
group medical practice. ‘Despite strong ob- 
jections from the medical profession, and 
laws prohibiting group practice in some 
States, group practice is made essential by 
the complexity of modern medicine.” 

As a matter of fact, the medical profession 
is already engaging in group practice, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas, with patients 
being referred from one specialist to another 
at considerable inconvenience, delay, and 
expense, 

4. Public Health Service: The research and 
community programs of the United States 
Public Health Service should be further de- 
veloped, It is tragic, I think, that in the 
past year the Service has suffered cuts in ap- 
propriations which drastically curtailed ex- 
isting programs.” 

As a result, the Service was forced to aban- 
don a number of essential surveys, research 
programs and informational activity, which 
had a particularly adverse effect upon the 
majority of employees who work in smaller 
plants. 

Surely, this type of so-called economy is 
more truly parsimony, 

5. Serious illnesses; 

A national system of Insurance for catas- 
trophic illness to help people bear the ex- 
treme costs which result from the long neg- 
lect of thelr health under our existing 
W Tacllities. 

need for this type of program will 
diminish as more and more of our people 
have access to health education, preventive 
medicine, and early diagnosis and treatment, 
and will completely vanish with the Institu- 
tion of national health insurance. 

6. Health insurance: Federal assistance to 
existing commercial and nonprofit health in- 
surance systems to enable them to offer com- 
prehensive health insurance at reasonable 
cost. “This may be done either in the form 
of subsidies or through a system of reinsur- 
ance as proposed in H. R. 6949 (Wolverton's 
bill).” In either case the assistance must be 
accompanied by strict Federal standards goy- 
erning the types of insurance offered and the 
practices of the companies offering them. 
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7. Government health loans: 

Some form of assistance in obtaining 
proper health care to the millions of Ameri- 
cans whose incomes are so low as to prohibit 
thelr taking advantage of even the types of 
protection made possible by the suggested 
Federal assistance to insurance companies 
and nonprofit health organizations. 

The number of persons in this category are 
great. According to the Bureau of Census of 
the Commerce Department there were in 
1949 some 38 million persons in nearly 11 
million families whose incomes were less 
than $2,000 a year. 

In addition, there were over 3 million peo- 
ple outside of family groups earning less than 
$500 a year. “Certainly no program would be 
complete without making some provision for 
this large group of more than 40 million 
Americans who would be unable to take ad- 
vantage of the other parts of the program 
because of their severe financial limitations.” 

We suggest that the problem could be met 
through some sort of national health loan 
agency which would make loans available to 
low-income families and Individuals for the 
purchase of comprehensive health insurance, 


Ineffectual Counsel 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, our political adversaries, the Demo- 
crats, have complained in the past week 
about the so-called attacks against 
their party by Republicans who have 
been abroad in the country during the 
Lincoln week observance. If my recol- 
lection is correct I remember the das- 
tardly charges they made against Mr. 
Hoover when the poison pen was the 
chief weapon of our opponents. Cry as 
they may the record has been made. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including an editorial 
that appeared in the Beloit Daily News, 
which is pertinent to these observations: 

INEFFECTUAL COUNSEL 

Thin-skinned Democrats are learning 
something about political pains now that 
their donkey is being s 

They don't like it. It ruffles their jangled 
nerves. It disturbs their bipartisan diges- 
tion. 

They dislike being labeled consorts of 
Communists. Such attacks, they charge, are 
“dastardly.” They hint unless tactics now 
being employed by certain Republicans are 
halted they will upset the legislative apple- 
cart. 

They made a direct appeal to President 
Eisenhower to call off his rampaging ele- 
phants with their pointed tusks, 

In response the President, at his Wednes- 
day news conference, counseled members of 
his administration to avoid extreme parti- 
sanship in their remarks about Democrats, 
adding he would expect the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to show similar tolerance, 

Times are too serious, explained the Presi- 
dent, to indulge in political partisanship to 
an extreme. 

His remarks are suggestive of a harassed 
parent admonishing a group of wild-eyed 
youngsters on a frolic “to be careful, If you 
can't be good.” 

The President's plea will be just about as 
effectual as that of the tormented parent, 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, reading 
the many insertions placed in the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD brings to Mem- 
bers of the Congress a varied background 
of the views, moods, and activities of the 
different sections of our country, 

One very real probler: of our day is 
juvenile delinquency—and this is not 
confined to any one part of the United 
States. Many organizations in our 
home communities are working very 
hard to find a soluticn. In the 16th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, the school board 
of the city of Lebanon has kept delin- 
quency at a minimum through its home 
and school visitor program. 


Mrs. Sara G. Leffler, of Lebanon, has 
been the active, driving force back of 
this work. She is an outstanding, ener- 
getic woman, and her experience in the 
school, newspaper, and political life of 
her community makes her a natural for 
this particular field—and,; by the way, 
she is also vice chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee of Pennsylvania. 

I am sure a reading of Mrs. LeMer’s 
latest report will-be of interest and value 
to you. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
report, which is as follows: 

THE GUIDANCE Prosram: Lesanon Hic 

Scho. 


In an evaluation of the guidance program 
of Lebanon Senior High School, and accord- 
ing to the survey which the subcommittee 
has attempted to answer, the entire story 
cannot be told. There may not be a guidance 
program in the sense of an organization pro- 
fram with a head as such, or a program 
which is according to the book. 

However, in all fairness, it seems to me that 
we have perhaps something better—and that 
is a guidance program in which the entire 
community has a part. We have a great 
community team for the welfare of the girl 
and boy and we feel as If it is an effective 
program because the community helps the 
boys and girls. And the community fs the 
one in which, in all likelihood, the majority 
will live, once they leave school. It becomes 
therefore not only a matter for the commu- 
nity to learn to know them, but to teach 
them the services and functions of the com- 
munity in which they live. A guidance pro- 
gram which is housed and conducted only 
within the confines of n school, has major 
limitations and therefore the follow-up work 
which is done by various community agen- 
cles, especially with the boy and girl with 
home and employment problems, ts of lasting 
value to the community. Since we hear 
much these days about the whole child” and 
about "citizenship" we have applied in a 
practical manner these sound principles and 
have gone on from there. 

In the first place, most problems as such 
haye been recognized: before they reach 
Lebanon High School; teen-age troubles have 
been discussed and handled; and there d a 
guidance program which goes on perpetually, 
even in the summer months. 

In the elementary system, the alert teacher 
recognizes a potential need or problem, and 
reports it to the home and schcol visitor 
who in turn investigates. A written report 
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with recommendation is sent to the principal 
of the school—sometimes the problem can 
be handled by the tencher and this is what 
at first is tried. If this possibility is ex- 
hausted, then we go to one or several com- 
munity agencios, 1. e., such as the Family and 
Childrens ‘Service for home problems, the 
Visiting Nurse Association or State clinic for 
medical asistance if a health problem is in- 
dicated; if a social problem, the YMCA or 
the Scout program. Teachers are in charge 
of the playgrounds during the summer 
months and here, too, much guidance work 
is done. Sometimes the help of the police 
department is asked it there is a possibility 
of potential criminality. It might be safe 
to say that the Lebanon city school district 
has, the largest Juvenile file of any school 
istrict. Files are kept only for the informa- 
tion of those who are concerned, and are 
treated as confidential material. 

Sometimes the school laws are used and 
parents arrested—here, too, there is complete 
cooperation on the part of aldermen. In 
other words, every known private and public 
agency, Individuals, church groups, civic and 
fraternal organizations will do anything to 
help children, and the school considers even 
adult-connected cases as a part cf the school 
progran since in many instances these are 
parents of schoolchildren.. The school there- 
fore has become the central point for referral 
of cases, since next to the home, the school 
knows the child best. Proof of this is thet 
a: most all potential employers refer to the 
school rather than the parent for recommen- 
dations. 

A large percentage of so-called problems 
nre cleared up before the junior high stare 
is reached. Here the work done ts similar. 
However, since the boys and girls are used to 
the understanding and kindness of most of 
the elementary teachers they fit readily into 
the program in junior high schools. In 
Henry Houck Junior High, the principal, H. 
J. Swanger, is the guidance director and 
keeps the open door policy for all beys and 
girls. He talks to every one of them before 
the school year is out and learns to know 
them. His teachers help. This same policy 
is pursued in Harding Junior High where the 
vice principal, J. J. Beattie is in charge of the 
program, 

At both schoole, parents are called in; let- 
ters are written; the home and school visitor 
gives exhaustive reports on home conditions; 
the police department, the probation oficer— 
all exchange information which is recelyed-in 
their offices concerning juveniles, The judge 
of the courts, the district attorney—have 
helped in counseling work where it was felt 
it would help. The State employment office 
assists with the dropouts—the public assist- 
ance gives reports on economic circum- 
stances, when required. The school nurses 
work in complete coordination with the 
program. 

By the time the boys and girls reach high 
school, the school has learned to know them 
and they have learned to know the school, 
because the policy Is the snme—for the wel- 
fare of every girl and boyy Lebanon High 
School today sends into the community well- 
adjusted schoo] citizens and like any fnc- 
tory—the product is what counts. Ir. Nor- 
man Hemperly, vice principal, is in charge 
of this work in Lebanon High, with abie 
assistance from the athletic director, Mr. 
M. Intrieri, together with the class doans, 
Miss Barbara Christianson, Mr. J. H. Kim- 
mell, and Mr. Ralph Savage. Mr. John Pac- 
zak, who came to Lebanon High as the coun- 
selor-peychologist this year, already has 
filled an important niche and works right 
along with the team. 

Teachers and principals, however, who are 
engaged in doing this work recolve no extra 
pay for their services. This interest and 
selflessness perhaps are what spell success 
for the program. In the final analysis, suc- 
cessful counscling depends upon intangibles 
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and the ones who do the counseling—and 
young men and women in high school re- 
spect heart more than head perhaps. 

The coaches of the school system, the 
music teachers, too, do an especially out- 
standing job in Interesting boys and girls 
in hobbies. Each boy and girl is consid- 
ered from social, economic, and vocational 
levels, but one person as a rule works with 
them, since no child is like Gaul—he cannot 
be divided into three parts. 

Mr. Hemperly has many records on file- 
We bolleve an examination, even a cursory 
one, of these files will reveal a guidance 
programy which for so-called grass roots opere 
ation is unequaled anywhere. We hopes 
therefore, that what is done will receive 
recoguition, and such fine people who do 
work not written into their contracts, will 
receive the praise they deserve. 

Sara G. LEFLER, 
Home and School Visitor. 
NovemBER 23, 1953. 


Communism in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, with our great concern about 
the spread of communism throughout 
the world, we may sometimes neglect 
events which are occurring in our back- 
yard. Perhaps it is not widely know? 
that the Communists are making stren- 
uous efforts to expand their influence in 
Cuba. 

President Batista of Cuba has taken S 
firm stand against the Reds and is en- 
deavoring to secure the cooperation 
all the democratic groups in Cùba 
against the dangerous Communist men- 
ace there. 

The former Communist, Paul Crouch, 
has recently returned from Cuba an 
written an article about Communist ac- 
tivity in Cuba for the Christianform. 
The Christianform, 2200 R Street NW» 
Washington; D. C., is an organization de- 
voted to fighting communism and theis- 
stilling of Christian social principles in 
our society. I include herewith the ar- 
ticle by Paul Crouch which appeared in 
the November 15, 1953, issue of the 
Christianform: 

COMMUNISM IN Cusa 
(By Paul Crouch) 

Hapana—A terrific struggle is in progress 
today throughout the Caribbean area 
tween the atheistic forces of communis on 
one side and thote fighting for Christiantt¥ 
and freedom on the other. In Cub% 


in this hemisphere—right in our own bac 
yard, 

In Guatemala the Communist Party Yi? 
tually controls the government, with Ree 
dent Arbenz iittle more than a rubber San 
for Fortuny, Fuentes, Gutierrez, and oy 
Red officials who now run the country. © 
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drastic action by the English Government 
Prevented British Guiana from becoming a 
Soviet military base in this hemtsphere; with 
& satellite government headed by American- 
Janet Rosenberg Jager, formerly a mem- 
of the Young Communist League, and her 
husband. The latter has been removed from 
Office as premier by the English governor, 
but he is now receiving the backing of 
Clement Attlee and the British Labor Party. 
Cuba, however, remains a major target for 
the Reds in the Caribbean, The Communist 
y. there known as Partido Socialista Pop- 
ular, has a present membership of 70,000— 
three times the size of the Communist Party 
Membership in the entire United States. If 
Communists were equally strong in the 
United States in proportion to population, 
© party in this country would have a dues- 
Paying membership of two million. The 
Votes received by the Communist candidates 
in the last Cuban election are equal in per- 
dentage of the total vote to 5 million votes 
a national election in the United States. 
Portunately, this dark cloud is not without 
a silver lining. During recent years the dues 
Paying membership of the Communist Par- 
tido Socialista Popular has declined from 
Well over 100,000 to the present figure of 
about 70,000. In the trade unions the decline 
ot Communist strength is greatest. 
In April 1947 the Communists had 100,000 
ues paying party members in the Cuban 
ration of Labor, which then had a total 
Membership of 800,000. Another hundred 
Ousand trade union members followed the 
Party line. Lazaro Pena, member of the Com- 
Munist Party's Politburo, was general sec- 
retary of the Federation of Labor, and party 
members held almost all of the key positions 
the unions. In some unions the anti- 
Mimunists were forced out of their jobs 
and blacklisted. Today there are 50,000 
dues paying Communists with an estimated 
000 sympathizers who follow the party line 
in the Federation of Labor, which now has 
& membership of 1,200,000. Only 25 union 
throughout the country remain under 
Communist leadership, and no Communist 
holds any important national post in any 
e union, 8 
FORMER COMMUNISTS POWERFUL vors OF REDS 


The victory over the Communists in the 
trade unions of Cuba has been won largely 
ugh the tireless efforts of a former Com- 
Munist, Eusiblo Mujal, backed by a con- 
Stantly increasing number of disillusioned 
Members who today are among the most 
active anti-Communists in Cuba. In an on- 
€-spot study of the situation in Cuba I 
Nd that there are about 10,000 former Com- 
Munists in the trade unions who have 
roken completely with Red ideology and 
Now are shock troops on the side of Chris- 
tlanity and freedom. The experience that 
ibio Mujal and many of his close asso- 
Slates obtained in the Communist Party en- 
ables them to recognize Red maneuvers and 
expose Soviet propaganda clearly and 
*fectively. 
Eusibio Mujal in 1947 led the anti-Com- 
Unist forces in the trade unions in a strug- 
that ousted Lazaro Pena and the other 
Red leaders. Since the summer of 1947 he 
has been general secretary of the Cuban Fed- 
ration of Labor, and today he is the out- 
nding leader of the anti-Communists tn 
€ trade unions throughout Latin America. 
ujal and other Cuban union officials travel 
8 hout the Caribbean, and some go to 
her? country in South America to give a 
wing hand to those fighting Moscow's 
ive agents. 
2 Was in the early thirties that Mujal 
longed to the Communist Party. After 
my 2 years of membership he became dis- 
evyatloned, and for many years has devoted 
Rea’, waking hour to the fight against the 
a Menace, working with energy and en- 
Urance that is truly remarkable. The free 
World is likely to hear more of this out- 
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standing man—today the arch foe of the 
Soviet agents in Latin America. 

Although Mujal is not an unconditional 
supporter of President Batista, he recog- 
nizes the fact that Batista is the No. 1 tar- 
get of the Reds, and that in the face of the 
Communist menace Batista must have the 
united support of all truly democratic forces 
in Cuba. President Batista recognizes the 
importance of the support he receives from 
Mujal and many other ex-Communists, and 
he frequently consults with Mujal. Here I 
find that business and labor are meeting on 
a new ground of mutual understanding and 
cooperation, determined to solve the eco- 
nomic problems of thir country. 

VALUE OF EX-REDS RECOGNIZED IN CUBA 


The success of Mujal in the fight against 
communism in the trade unions and the re- 
sults he has achieved in helping thousands 
of former Communists to break with the 
party have been possible because of the al- 
most complete absence In Cuba of the popu- 
lar prejudices and misconceptions that 
handicap the efforts of every sincere ex- 
Communist in the United States. Although 
the world has seen the splendid work of such 
ex-Communists as the late Ernst Reuter, 
Mayor of West Berlin, every former Com- 
munist active in fighting the Red conspiracy 
in the United States is the target for the 
most vicious attacks by so-called liberals. 
This phenomena, so widespread in America, 
is absent here in Cuba. Those fighting for 
freedom welcome every convert from the 
Communist ranks and understand that the 
experience of disillusioned former Reds can 
be a great asset on our side of the world 
struggle. I find that many people here in 
Cuba are speaking of Eusibio Mujal as a 
man likely to be a future President of the 
country. 

In spite of President Batista’s firm stand 
against communism and the success of Mu- 
jal and other former Communists in freeing 
the trade unions from Red control, the situa- 
tion in Cuba remains extremely serious. The 
Communists, always masters of intrigue, 
have made a united front with anti-Batista 
politicians in which they are the strategists 
and the power in the background, The Com- 
munists were behind the armed uprising in 
Oriente Province last July, and they are di- 
recting large-scale arms smuggling with the 
objective of future military attacks on the 
government and civil war if possible, The 
Communists in Cuba are working closely 
with the Reds in British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and Guatemala. The American 
public and Government must realize before 
too late what is taking place in our own 
backyard, and give adequate support and 
cooperation to Batista, Mujal, and other 
fighters against communism in Cuba and 
all of Latin America. 


Judge Needed in San Diego 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the San Diego Union on February 10, 
1954. The editorial follows: 

Jupce NEEDED HERE , 

Delays in the Federal court in San Diego 
are of such duration as to impair seriously 
the basic right of a citizen to quick and 
fair justice. 
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Because of the great workload on the one 
Federal court in this growing county, civil 
cases often are delayed a year. In despera- 
tion, many clients are forced to accept com- 
promise settlements rather than wait for 
Justice. 

The Ninth Circuit Judicial Council could 
and should remedy the situation by recog- 
nizing the problem and assigning an addi- 
tional residential judge for San Diego. 

An omnibus Judgeship bill approved by the 
Senate and House last week leaves the de- 
cision as to the exact assignment of an ad- 
ditional southern California judge up to this 
council, 

There will be considerable pressure to 
assign the judge to Los Angeles. But a re- 
port on file in Congress shows that the aver- 
age number of Federal prisoners awaiting 
trial at San Diego averaged 60 during a test 
period while in Los Angeles only 33 were 
waiting. Fresno had but five prisoners de- 
layed on an average. 


The case total for the 1 San Diego court 
often totals that of all 8 judges in Los 
Angeles. 

Originally a bill was pushed commend- 
ably by Representative WrLson and Repre- 
sentative HrLLINGsS to have a judge assigned 
specifically to San Diego. While the House 
Judiciary Committee took special note of the 
need here, it made the bill more general. 

Despite this technical procedure of gen- 
eralizing this omnibus bill, it is clear that 
justice can be served best by assigning a 
second resident Federal judge to San Diego. 


Moley Approves Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H, SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Mr. 
Raymond Moley, which appeared in the 
current issue of Newsweek and it relates 
to the so-called Bricker amendment: 

PERSPECTIVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 
THE DANGER AND THE REMEDY 


The issue raised by the Bricker resolution 
and its various substitutes is not a mere 
lawyer's quibbie. It deeply affects laymen 
everywhere and should be resolved by lay 
opinion over the Nation. Most of the legal 
argument is irrelevant for three reasons: 
(a) No one can tell what this Supreme Court 
will say about detailed language; (b) prac- 
tically all the Judicial opinions on the effects 
of treaties and international agreements 
have been swept aside by the Missouri v. 
Holland case in 1920 and the so-called Pink 
case in 1942; and (c) the vast machinery 
of legislation by international agreements 
that has come with the U. N. and other 
international bodies has exposed the social, 
economic, and political interests of every 
American citizen to new and strange legal 
restraints imposed not by the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress but in fact 
by bureaucrats unknown to the public, 
~ The Holland case arose because a statute 
of Congress giving the Federal Government 
authority to protect migratory birds had 
been declared unconstitutional. When that 
happened John W. Davis was Solicitor Gen- 
eral. I shall let him state what happened 
in words used before the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1953: 
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I took it upon myself * to march 
over to the Department of State and say to 
them—I think it was to Secretary Lansing 
in person * * that if he would negotiate 
a treaty with Canada providing for the pro- 
tection of these migratory animals which 
neither country was able to protect alone, 
and if under that treaty Congress should be 
empowered to pass a statute for their protec- 
tion, I thought it would stand up, and it was 
go done.” In that wny the Constitution was 
breached by a treaty. The same John W. 
Davis is now head of the leading pressure 
group fighting the amendment. 

In the Pink case the Supreme Court de- 
cided that an executive agreement between 
F. D. R. and Litvinov in 1933 was the su- 
preme low of the land and suporseded the 
fifth amendment and the law of New York. 

In three preceding articies I have shown 
how, through international commissions, 
agreements sre made which haye controlled 
and can in the future control economic af- 
Inirs within the country, A series of such 
agreements dealing with tin and other row 
materials is in the works or Is planned. 
There ore pending in the U. N. international 
conventions such as the human rights con- 
traption which could take the form of 
trenties or agreements binding upon the 
internal affairs of the ccuntry. 

President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, whose report in 1047 he heartily en- 
dorsed, cited Missouri v. Holland as au- 
thority for the statement that civil-rights 
legislation could be enacted despite consti- 
tutional barriers through an international 
bill of rights. Gen. Lucius D. Clay. also a 
member of the Davis group, In the first chap- 
ter of his book, Decision in Germany, makes 
the best of all cases for control In his ac- 
count of the disastrous agreements that led 
up to the Berlin Isolation and all the trouble 
since. It was an agreement that isolated 
Berlin. Even Potsdem was an agreement. 

Two points embodied in almost all of the 
Proposed amendments would proyide the 
protection needed. There would be clear 
statements in an amendment that a treaty 
or other international agreement which con- 
fiicts with this Constitution shall not be of 
any force or effect and a treaty or other in- 
ternational agreement shall become effective 
us internal law * * only through legisla- 
tion by Congress. With these solidly in the 
Constitution, Congress can set up machinery 
to control and regulate international agres- 
ments. s 

The President and Secretary of State 
assure us that as long as they are in power 
there fe no danger, But surely the President 
can see that there ts not only a potential 
danger in the future but that It Is reasonable 
for people to demand constitutional protec- 
tion against such danger. That demand will 
not die with some cleverly contrived purlia- 
mentary trick that shelves this issue during 
this sesejon. It will persist until there is 
firm assurance for the long future ahead, 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a thought- 
Tul and valuable article entiled “Conme- 
tition in the Broadcasting of Ideas and 
Entertainment: Shall Radio Take Over 
Television?” prepared by Henry B, 
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Weaver, Jr., and Thomas M. Cooley H, 

and published in the University of Penn- 

sylvania Law Review, volume 101, No. 6, 
The Government Printing Office esti- 

mates that the article will make approxi- 

mately 534 pages of the CoNGESSIONAL 

RECORD at a cost of $488.75. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION IN. THE BROADCASTING OF IDEAS 
AND ENTERTAINMENT: SHALL Radio TAKE 
Over. TELEVISION? 

(By Henry B. Weaver, Jr., LL. B., 1935, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School; member of 
the Virginia and District of Columbia Bars 
and the Bar of the Federn! Communica- 
tions Commission; and Thomas M. Cooley 
II, LL. B., 1935, Harvard Lay School; mem- 
ter of the Michigan, Virginia, and District 
of Columbin Bars) 

On May 1, 1952, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission entered upon the largest 
giveaway program in radio history. After 
4 years of altercation and deliberation, it 
issued its Sixth Report and Order“ establish- 
ing the procedures and physical rules under 
which it will give the Nation's television 
channels to applicants for teievision broad- 
cast licenses. By the methcds it uses in 
chocsing from tbe group of applicants those 
who are to recelve these rich prizes.“ the 
Commission will create a pattern cf station 
ownership and control of the airwaves which 
will be didicult or impossible to change later. 
The tremendous impact of television on our 
national life, political and social, makes it 
Important to examine the policies which will 
shape this pattern. Who are to be our tele- 
vision broadcasters, and how is the public 
interest in the fare they provide to find 
effective expression? Present Indications are 
that the Commission's answers to these 
questions willl be disquieting in the extreme. 

Radio and television broadcasters are 
licensed by the Federal Government to make 
use of the radio spectrum, and, because the 
usable frequencies are limited, enjoy, as a 
group, a monopoly.“ This shortage of usable 
frequencies places an effective limitation on 
the number of stations and therefore on the 
possible numerical extent of competition 
within the group. In spite of these charac- 
teristics inherently circumscribing com- 
pletely free and open competition, Congress. 
in setting up the regulatory system for radio 
and television broadcasting, specifically pro- 
vided in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission Act that such broadcasters were not 
to be considered common carriers.“ The act, 
moreover, carries many provisions designed 
to insure competition within the field; * and 
obviously Congress intended to rely on such 
free competition as was possible to act as a 
regulatory factor, and on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to use its powers 
to assure the maximum amount of competi- 
tion among those favored with licenses to 
use this Umited public domain, 

The United States Supreme Court, in its 
early decisions dealing with the act, recog- 
nized that the preservation of free competi- 
tion was one of the objectives of Congress 
in passing the legislation. In FCC v. Sanders 
Bros. Radio Station, the Court said: 

“Thus the act recognizes that the fleld of 
broadcasting is one of free competition. The 
gections dealing with broadcasting demon- 
strate the Congress has not, in its regulatory 
scheme, abandoned the principle of free com- 
petition as it has done in the case of rall- 
roads, in respect of which régulation involves 
the suppression of wasteful practices due to 
competition, the regulation of rates and 
charges, and other measures which are un- 
necessary if free competition is to be per- 
mitted.” “ 
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This proposition was again clearly stated 
by the Court in FCC v. Pottsvilic Broadcast- 
ing Co.: 

“Congress moved under the spur of a wide- 
spread fear that in the absence of govern- 
mental control the public intcrest might be 
subordinated to monopolistic domination in 
the broadcasting field. To avoid this. Con- 
gross provided for a system of permits and 
licenses," “ 

The Commission itself has, in its Report 
on Chain Broadcasting spelled out its own 
philosophy on this point: 

We have been at pains to limit. our regu- 
lations to the proven requirements of the 
situation, and expecially to insuring the 
maintenance of a competitive market. Radio 
broadcasting is a competitive industry, The 
Congress has so declnred it in the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, and has required the 
fullest measure of competition possible with- 
in physical limitations. If the industry can- 
not go forward on a competitive basis, if che 
substantial restraints upon competition 
which we seek to eliminate are indispensabie 
to the industry, then we must frankly con- 
cede that broadcasting is not properly a com- 
petitive industry. If this be the case, we 
recommend that the Congress should amend 
the Communications Act to authorize and 
direct regulations appropriate to a noncom- 
petitive industry with adequate safeguards 
to protect listeners, advertisers, and con- 
sumers, We believe, however, that competi- 
tion, given a fair test, will best protect the 
pube interest. That is the American sys- 

em.” 

Thus, at the outset, there appears com- 
plete agreement among Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that the public interest 
in the broadcast field is to be served by pre- 
serving frec and unfettered competition. 

At this point, however, agreement ceases. 
Competition between whom? Competition in 
what respect? These, and a host of attend- 
ant questions have been left obscure and 
confused by the large body of Commission 
(and Court) actions since the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, It is the purpose of this 
Paper to suggest answers to some of these 
questions which seem to the writers to 
accord with the public interest, and to dem- 
onstrate how greatly those answers reached 
and apparently forecast by the Comminsian’s 
decisions in the past diverge from the public- 
interest concepts postulated. 

In the communications field, competition 
has at least two aspects. One is the familiar 
economic competition which it is the pur- 
pose of the Sherman and related acts to pre- 
serve. The other is that competition for the 
attention of the public which creates the 
free market for ideas which ia believed bY 
many“ to be the fundamental requisite {oF 
workable democratic institutions. 

If, as the writers emphatically assume, thé 
preservation of these two types of competi- 
tion is in the public interest, who are to be 
the competitors? The airwaves are vertically 
divided into a number of bands, each de- 
voted to one or more services. Thus, in 
standard broadcast (AM), frequency modus 
lation (FM), and television, which are of 
chief concern here, each service operntes in 
a separate band protected from interferenc? 
by the others, Each service also has hori- 
zontal, or geographical, limits to the area 
which it may cover, within which it is siml- 
larly protected. Is the desired competition 
to be only within ench service band and 
within the geographic service arca of thé 
band users? Or will the public benefit be 
enhanced if competition is also encours 
between the services and between geogra 
areas ns well? 

To be more specific, suppose that cities A 
and B each lie at the center of contiguous 
but not overlapping, service areas, and eac 
area has assigned to it 3 AM, 3 Fa, and 3 
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tfilevision channels, Assume further that 
‘as service areas of A and B also constitute 
latively independent, internally integrated 
ket areas. Does beneficial competition 
tn ulre only that the three AM stations with- 
pelle respective areas be kept in separate 
ds? That is, will the competitive pur- 
be satisfied if X, Y, and Z, 3 individuals 
AM compete with each other, each own 1 
1 Station in A, but are allowed also to have 
i and 1 television station in A, and, 
Urther, to own 1 of each type in B as well? 
wi © Federal Communications Commission, 
th some qualifications which appear below, 
in to have answered the above question 
the affirmatiye. It has claimed no man- 
te to foster or compel competition between 
the ices, but does so only between licensees in 
Co, Same service. The course by which the 
— sion has renched this conclusion is 
th Nous, but it is worth retracing since, in 
the Process, there will be revealed some of 
© Consequences of its attitude. These con- 
riences, in turn, will suggest guides for 
Uture thought and action, 
hag © Commission; at the outset of its career, 
tio to deal with only one mass communica- 
n service. There was no FM or television 
vice in existence, and standard, or AM, 
for was without competition as a device 
m bringing public entertainment and infor- 
ation directly into the home.“ 
© Commission did, however, find means 
Le implement its mandate on competition. 
Rags before FM and television appeared. it 
established quite firm rules that the 
Cast interest could not own two radio broad- 
my Stations which served the same area! 
Which substantially overlapped in their 
tre areas,“ and had placed a limit on 
Number of stations a single interest could 
ati regardless of location“ These were rel- 
vely simple concepts, which could have 
Act arrived at by application of Sherman 
analogies. The Commission's rationale 
however, somewhat broader. It is well 
“Ummarized in the Louisville Times Co.: 
or ane underlying principle of the provisions 
to the Communications Act of 1934 relating 
SN radio broadcasting is that radio facilities 
ett be licensed by the Commission to the 
ef that the public will be best served. In 
ecting this requirement of the act the 
Ong on must consider many elements, 
Of which, in this case, becomes of par- 
oo at importance, namely, the furtherance 
My Petition in program service to a com- 
be oity to the end that the best service will 
Made available. 
A is true that in this instance the appli- 
tio t Is the licensee of a cleared channel sta- 
etap, and the application herein is for a local 
— and it may be argued that the ele- 
Merve ot competition is not present as the 
* ices are different. But the cleared chan- 
Station serves all of the area which the 
thp Posed local station would cover, and as 
to o people residing in that area may listen 
thay JY One station at one time, It is manifest 
te, they would have to choose between the 
It is clear, therefore, that the two 
ns must necessarily compete for public 
Ption.” 
con ving thus recognized the element of 
Co Petition for the public’s attentlon, the 
Mission went on to say: 
out Commission has heretofore pointed 
that the available frequencies in the 
me east band are limited, and the Com- 
tor lon is Joathe [sic] to grant facilities 
eg. Additional broadcast station to one 
the Already holds a license for a station in 
hoy me community unless it is clearly 
n n that the public convenience, interest 
thine sty would be served thereby. Other 
these” being equal, it would appear that if 
broad were a need for an additional local 
ther, ant station in a community and if 
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service, the facilities should be granted to 
someone who does not already hold a broad- 
cast license for an unlimited time station 
in that community, Experience shows that 
where a real need exists for radio service in 
a populous area, applications to establish 
service are readily forthcoming. 

“In order to assure a substantial equality 
of service to all interests in a community, to 
assure diversification of service and advance- 
ments In quality and effectivencss of service, 
the Commission will grant additional facili- 
ties to Identical interests only in cases where 
it clearly appears that the facility, apart 
from any benefit to the business interests of 
the applicant, is for the benefit of the com- 
munity, fulfilling a need which cannot other- 
wise be fulfilled. 9 © ern 

In a separate group of cases, the idea of 
furthering competition in program service 
to a community here expressed led the Com- 
mission into a very different field. In brief, 
It developed the doctrine that, where two 
equally qualified applicants were applying 
for the same facility and one was the owner 
of a newspaper In the area to be served, the 
nonnewsparer owner would be preferred. 
The rationale of these cases ls that such a 
preference will better serve public interest, 
convenience and necessity in that there will 
be added to the * * area a medium for 
the dissemination of news and information 
which will be independent of and afford a 
degree cf competition to other such media 
in that area.“ The Commission has else- 
where stated that the preference would “re- 
suit in a greater diversification of the owner- 
ship cf the media for the dissemination of 
information and entertainment." Here, 
the Commission fs no longer confining it- 
self to competition between its licenses in 
a single service band. It has reached out to 
foster competition between its licensees and 
media which are not subject to its jurisdic- 
tion." Moreover, it has taken cognizance of 
something beyond the strictly economic field, 
and the free market place for ideas as in- 
dicated by the words news and information 
and has included the broader cultural cate- 
gory of entertainment. In subsequent cases 
the Commission has mentioned ownership of 
local motion picture houses as a factor mili- 
tating against one of two competing appli- 
cants, ™ and thus has clearly evinced its in- 
terest in entertainment per se. 

This rule has been rather narrowly circum- 
scribed by the Commission in a number of 
ways, however. First, unlike the rules ap- 
plied to ownership of two stations in the 
same community“ and to the overlap situa- 
tion,” it will not disqualify a newspaper ap- 
plicant who faces no competing applicant for 
the channel in question." Moreover, a news- 
paper interest which shows that it is other- 
wise better qualified (I. e., better financed or 
better in technical ability, etc.), will, under 
the rule, succeed over its weaker rival.™ 

The attempt in the case of newspapers to 
bar one variety of cross channel = or inter- 
Media, concentration of ownership in com- 
munications has occasioned, and still occa- 
sions, a great deal of argument in cases be- 
fore the Commission, and has evidently been 
taken as a serious issue by that body over 
many years. This course of events leaves the 
observer totally unprepared for what hap- 
pened when a new and competing medium 
within the Commission's own jurisdiction 
made its appearance. = 

The first real threat to radio's monopoly 
in the home was the discovery of frequency 
modulation (FM) as a method of broadcast- 
ing. The advent of FM brought about a sec- 
ond method of invading the home on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. Existing radio broadcast- 
ers for the first time had to face up to some- 
thing showing promise of affording real 
competition for the public's attention. The 
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additional broadcast statlons which could be 
added as a result of the discovery of FM 
virtually threatened the elimination of ra- 
dio’s monopoly, because now there appeared 
to be enough frequencies for all who might 
want to enter the broadcast field. 

The problem of allocating this new service 
was approached by the Commission with only 
slight attention to competition. While it 
spoke often of attracting new blood to the 
radio field, the Commission, which earlier 
had been worried about newspaper ownership 
of radio stations, was wholly unconcerned 
about radio ownership of the new FM sery- 
ice. It Is true that originally the Commission 
provided that applicants for the new service 
must broadcast during at least 2 hours of the 
day programs on their FM stations which 
were not merely dupilcations of those going 
out over existing facillties,™ but no rule was 
adopted preferring new-blood applicants to 
those who already owned AM. 

The existing radio Industry opposed the 
nonduplication rule vigorously, with inter- 
esting results. The original rules governing 
FM service provided, in section 3.261 (b), 
that of the 6-hours required minimum broad- 
cast (3 day and 3 night hours) 1 day and 1 
night hour must be taken up by programs 
which did not duplicate a program simul- 
taneously broadcast in the same area. 

Section 3.261 (c) elaborated on this re- 
quirement; 

“In addition to the foregoing minimum 
requirements, the Commission will consider, 
in determining whether the public interest, 
convenience and necessity has been or will 
be served by the operation of the station, 
the extent of which the station has made or 
will make use of the facility to develop a 
distinct and separate service from that other- 
wise available in the service area.” 

These rules were announced June 22, 1940, 
in a press release which specifically called 
attention to the importance of the provisions 
aimed at inducing development of a separate 
service. On March 30, 1943, the Comlasion, 
reciting that difficulties were besetting 
broadcasting owing to the shortage of ma- 
terial and trained personnel occasioned by 
the military effort of World War II, issued 
order 111, suspending the requirement that 
the 6 hours broadcast be divided into twą 
sections of 3 hours each, day and night, and, 
of course, obviating the requirement that 
the nonduplicating 2 hours be similarly di- 
vided = 

Evidently order 111 was insufficient to 
meet the military emergency; for on July 6, 
1943, the Commission issued order 111-A. 
suspending the requirement of nondupli- 
cating programs altogether, and reciting the 
same difficulties and shortages as the cause.“ 
However, an accompanying press release, calle 
ing attention to the fact that rule 3.261 (c) 
was not suspended, indicated the Commis- 
sion’s continuing concern that separate serve 
ices be evolved. Nevertheless, in the sueceed- 
ing 2 years the contention that the sus- 
pension was due solely to military drains 
upon material and skilled operatives was ap- 
parently forgotten. On September 12, 1945, 
4 months after V-E Day, and 1 month after 
V-J Day, the Commission issued completely 
revised FM rules, and, instead of reinstating 
the suspended 3.261 (b), finally expunged 
not only section (b) but also section (c) 
of the rule. Neither section has since reap- 
peared. The Commission thus not only has 
permitted existing AM stations to preempt 
the new FM service,” but also it has in effect 
encouraged them to broadcast the same pro- 
grams they supply with the old service.* 

The results of this policy have been la- 
mentable. FM, a static-free service with 
great promise, capable of much higher fl- 
delity reproduction of sound than standard 
radio, has almost totally failed to develop 
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as a seperate service. Carrying only pro- 
grams which were already available, it evoked 
no rush to buy new sets. Advertisers, in 
turn, had no incentive to use it, since it of- 
fered them no new market and no new pro- 
grams to entice a wider market. The en- 
trenched AM owners were able to offer low 
rates for the new and old service in combina- 
tion, ard independent FM owners were un- 
able to finance a full competing service from 
such advertizing as they could sell at com- 
parable rates. There can be little argu- 
ment as to the occurrence of these results. 
They sre reflected in the Commission's an- 
nual report for the year ended June 39, 
1952: 

“During the year, 21 new commercial FM 
broadcast stations were authorized. All of 
these grants were to licensees of standard 
broadcast stations.. At the end of the 
1952 flecal year, 648 commercial FM broad- 
cast station authorizations were outstand- 
ing, whereas, at the end of the 1951 fiscal 
year there were 659 authorizations outstand- 
ing. This decrease of only 11 authorizations 
contrasts rather sharply with decreases of 
73, 133, and 155 for the 1951, 1950, and 1949 
fiscal years, respectively.” = 

There is, however, controversy over what 
Caused the failure of FM, The Commission, 
on a number of occasions, has said that the 
fault lics with the radio manufacturing in- 
dustry which, for some reason never fully ex- 
plained, simply did not want to produce FM 
receivers and stir up public demand for 
them. This notion contrasts oddly with 
the known competitive character of the 
industry which has a direct financial interest 
in the development of new outlets for its 
products by way of strong competing services. 
This was illustrated by the enthusiasm with 
which the industry welcomed the opportu- 
nity to manufacture television sets when 
occasion arose It seems unlikely that, had 
FM attracted set buyers by offering new pro- 
graming, the industry would deliberately 
have refused to exploit this source of new 
revenue. It js, rather, submitted that the 
root cause was the fact that the Commission 
completely overlooked the need to promote 
competition between servicos as well as 
within each service.“ 

The advent of television has again’ posed 
A real threat to the vested interests of AM 
(and FM) radio. It, of necessity, offers a new 
type cf program, and it has now an estab- 
lished public demand. It cannot therefore 
be suppressed as wns FM. With the end of 
the freeze occasioned by channel alloca- 
tion cificulties, the Commission has started 
Granting licenses at top speed.“ What it 
does in this process mny well set the Na- 
tion's television (and radio) patterns for all 
forceceable time to come. It is therefore of 
great Interest to examine the pattern so far 
developed. ‘ 

Two major radio networks have created 
television networks. A third radio network 
has recently been allowed by the Commis- 
sion to merge with motion picture interests 
20 that it may also have an effective tele- 
vision network In the field" There is one 
television network that bas no interest in 
AM radio, but the Commission recently 
found that it was controlled by motion 
Picture interests." The networks, having 
moved early, now encournge their radio 
affilintes to move into the new field for their 
own protection.” 

As of January 3, 1953, there had been 142 
construction permits granted for television 
stations. Of these permits, 121 were granted 
to radio interests (AM, FM or both), 50 to 
newspapers, 4 to motion-picture theaters, 
18 to networks, and 4 to national maga- 
zines,” 

Thus, more than 87 percent of the existing 
television stations are owned by radio inter- 
ests, and 35 percent of the stations are owned 
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by newspaper interests. Only 8 stations, or 
5 percent, are unconnected with any oth 
medium of communication or entertainment, 

The significance of these figures may be 
seen by obscrving the present television 
holdings in certain large metropolitan areas. 
In Los Angeles, there ard seven television 
stations. One is owned by American Broad- 
casting Co., which operates a local AM-FM 
station, in addition to radio and television 
stations in other parts of the country. An- 
other is owned by General Tele-Radio, Inc., 
which operates a local AM-FM station, in 
addition to radio and television stations in 
other parte of the country. Another is 
owned by a local station, which, in turn, is 
owned In part by newspaper interests. The 
NBC network owns one of the television sta- 
tions, as does CBS. A subsidiary of Para- 
mount Pictures owns one of the television 
stations, but has no radio interests in Los 
Angeles. The seyenth station is owned by 
the Los Angeles Times newspaper, which has 
no radio interests. This situation is closeiy 
paralleled by those in Washington, New York, 
Boston, and Detroit, among others.“ 

It should be noted that television stations 
are extremely expensive to construct and 
operate and that the early licenses operated 
at substantial losses for many years. During 
this period, of course, the Commission did 
not have a wide chcice of applicants. How- 
ever, at the present time, when the Commis- 
sion bas but recently resumed the granting 
of construction permits for television sta- 
tions, the profit in television operation has 
become apparent. Existing television sta- 
tions are now cperating at substantial profits 
and bring high prices in the open markct 
when sold. It is now generally believed that 
television is a very profitable venture, and 
there is n great rush of applicants from the 
radio field.“ 

The Commission has made no effort to 
attract newcomers to the field of commercial 
television brondcasting. Indeed, the Com- 
mission seems to accept it as just and right 
that this new broadcasting medium shall 
become the property of those who have done 
80 much to develop the short-playing record 
and tho long-playing commercial in. the 
standard radio feld.” 

On February 15, 1949, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce addressed a series of ques- 
tions to the Commission.“ One of these 
questions was: “To what extent, if any, 
would such continued use of present telc- 
vision frequencies have the practical effect 
of denying entry into television operation 
by the large majority of present day smaller 
Operators of AM radio stations?” * 

The reply to this question, which was ap- 
Proved at a mecting of the Commission on 
February 25, 1949, was as follows: 

“If additional channels are not made 
avallable for television, most of the present- 
day operators in the aural radio feid will not 
have an opportunity to become television 
broadcasters. This is true because, with 12 
VHP channels, it will not be poastble for 
some cities and towns which have standard 
broadcast facilities to have any television 
channels. Moreover, in practically all other 
cities where there will be some television 
service, there will be far fewer television sta- 
tions than there are standard broadcast 
stations. Thus, as a matter of arithmetic, 
most of the standard broadcast licensees will 
not be able to enter television if there are 
only 12 channels assigned. The only way 
that a large.majority of present-day operators 
in the aural broadcasting field will have op- 
portunity to get into television will be by 
action of the Commission in making avail- 
able more channels for the television 
tervice.“ 
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It will te obvious from the tenor of this 
reply, as well as from that of the question 
that television is to be given to those wh? 
already have radio stations and that the only 
worry is whether there will be enough to 80 
around, 

In a recent appearance before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Commissioner Walker expressed the 
view that the existing radio interests have 
a vested interest in television. In the court? 
of questioning by Representative Strack, 
the following colloquy occurred: 

“Mr. Serince. If you cannot state the 
Commission's position, do you feel yoursel 
that it is a wise provision In the interest 
public policy? 

“Commissioner Warmer. Diversity of in- 
terests Ín communications? 

“Mr. SPRINGER. Les. 

“Commissioner WALKER. Yes; I do. A 

“Mr. Sprrncer. Now, let me ask you this: 
Have you adopted the same public policy 
where radio and nonradio interests hae 
been competing for televiston facilities? 

“Commissioner WaLKER, No; we have not 
Television is going to play such a tremen” 
dous role in communications that I thin 4 
that if some of these broadcasters foun 
themselves out in the cold, so to speak, no 
being able to apply for some of the tele 
vision stations, that they would be UP 
against it in broadcasting, and it wouid Li 
a pretty severe rule to say to a man wh 
has rendered a fine service in broadcas 
that he was prohibited from going into tele“ 
vision, particularly if television in a meas Š 
supplants the radio interest in the broad 
casting ficld. Ido not mean by that to 7580 
parage radio broadcasting. There will i 
ways be radio broadcasting, in my opinio: 
Further, in my mind, I do not believe tha 
the radio broadcasters will be forced out 
business by television. But as I say, 
would be a pretty severe rule which woul 
say to a competent radio broadcaster 
he could not get into the television 
You have to have fairness toward the op- 
erator and the public interest, fairness s 
the operator on the one hand, and a aver 
opinion about the public interest on 34 
other. [sic] I would not say that we show” 
not grant to a broadcaster n television sta 
tion just simply on thot factor. 1 

“Mr. Srrmincer. My question was 2 
where you had those who were seeking it w 3 
were in radio and those who were not scekin 
it in radio. — 

“Commissioner Walxrn. I would ssy if yon 
had a much better applicant who was not 
radio that he would get the statton, But 
cannot figure the fact that a man has a re t 
station would weigh much against him 1 
the moment, because: I think he would 1 of 
that he was pretty much being put out 
business If he knew he could not get a 
vision station because he was in the 
brondcasting business. í 

“Mr. Sprincem. Are you arriving at tP af 
on economic interest or on a question 

ublic policy? p 
d r WALKER. Not on econ ont 
interest. I just have a fecling of innate Jus 
ness about the thing. I cannot feel that iy 
would deny a man a television station ae 
beenuse he was in the radio broadcast! 
business.” 4 s 

This, then, is the admitted situation, if the 
Chairman’s position ls taken ns represent 
tive of the Commission as n whole: T 
Commission which originated, and still pay” 
lip service“ to, the doctrine that dive 
cation of ownership of the media of 7 
communication is essential in the public 
terest Is consciously planning to concentra, 
the three moat significant of those medis 18 
the hands of a restricted group. A sinf g 
instance will illuminate the consequences 
its present thinking, In 1938 the 


toler 
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Sion denied to the Louisville Times Co., the 
licensee of a clear-channel AM station, a 
license to operate a small 100-watt local sta- 
m on the ground that diversification of 
Ownership was in the public interest.“ By 
1949 the same interest, which the Commis- 
Sion had stated had a monopoly on daily 
Newspaper expression in its community, 
While retaining its high-powered AM station, 
been granted, in addition, an FM license 
4nd a television construction permit to serve 
same area.” 
CONCLUSION 


It is difficult to see how the Commission 
Overlooked the cogency of its own rea- 
zoning in arriving at the results sketched 
&bove. It had only to substitute the words 
AM,” FM.“ and “television” in the latter 
Of two paragraphs of its opinion in the Louls- 
case, quoted above,“ to have a complete 
answer to arguments that Interservice con- 
Solidation is permissible. So amended, the 
aphs would read: p 

“The underlying principle of the provisions 
ot the Communications Act of 1934 relating 
to radio broadcasting is that radio facilities 
Must be licensed by the Commission to the 
end that the public will best be served, In 
®fecting this requirement of the act, the 
Commission must consider many elements, 
One of which, in this case, becomes of par- 

‘lular importance, namely, the furtherance 
Of competition in program service to a com- 
Munity to the end that the best service will 

„made available. 

It is true that in this instance the ap- 
Plicant is the licensee (of AM) station, and 
the application here is for (an FM or a tele- 

lon) station, and it may be argued that 

element of competition is not present as 
Services are different. But the (AM) 
tion serves all of the area which the pro- 
(FM or television) station would cover, 
+5 as people residing in that area may listen 
t Only one station at a time, it is manifest 
hat they would have to choose between the 
Wo, It is clear, therefore, that the two sta- 
must necessarily compete for public 
reception.” 

Equally applicable is the concluding para- 
Staph, without interpolation: 

In order to assure substantial equality of 
Service to all interests in a community, to as- 

diversification of service and advance- 

nts in quality and effectiveness of service, 
tts Commission will grant additional facil- 
es to identical interests only in cases where 

Clearly appears that the facility, apart 
gr any benefit to the business interests 

the applicant, is for the benefit of the 

unity, fulfilling a need which cannot 
erwise be fulfilled.” ™ 

If we can assume that actual competition 

ng media is as important to the trans- 
ation of communications as it is to the 

m portation of things.“ the Federal Com- 
untcations Commission is heading the 
or g way down the track under a full head 
atap am, That body is, to be sure, under- 
fed, underpaid, and overburdened“ 

å ese deficiencies may in part explain the 
noc trina! vagaries explored above, but can- 

‘St make them persuasive that the public 

terest is being served. 

To outline the situation developed above: 
Ownership of a newspaper is, under the Com- 
ap ion's rulings, somewhat detrimental to 
loc icants for AM licenses: ownership of 
Save motion-picture theaters may have a 
ata Uar effect. One interest cannot own two 
DL tions giving the same seryice in the same 

ace or too many stations in the same serv- 

in different places: the public interest 
cans that the media of mass communi- 

5 In be held in diverse, competing hands. 
k Vertheless, AM owners are to be preferred 

PPlicants for television licenses in the same 
Oper Served by their standard broadcast 
ration: radio networks may, and do, own 
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television networks, as does one branch of 
a@ very large motion-picture empire. 

Some defense can be made of the news- 
paper rule, taken alone. Newspapers do not 
compete on a level or very directly with 
broadcast services,“ which enter the house 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis, the paper being 
read for perhaps an hour. But they do com- 
pete to a degree both for advertising dollars 
and, more importantly, for influence over the 
thoughts and attitudes of the public. They 
probably will do so more fully if held by 
diverse interests. 

Far less cogent is the case for insisting on 
diverse ownership of radio and local motion- 
picture houses, The owner of the latter, 
unlike the newspaper owner, has little con- 
trol over what he shows, and originates none 
of it. Moreover, what minimal Influence he 
does exert on the public mind is not of a 
sort which he can readily transfer into such 
of his radio programs as he in fact produces. 

The prohibition of common ownership of 
stations in the same service at the same 
place is readily justified—again, only if con- 
sidered separately from the rules to be 
discussed below. A little more obscure are 
the various rules governing the number of 
stations which can be owned in separate 
localities. These rules seem rather refined, 
falling as far short as they do of postulating 
any threat of unified large-area control. 

At all events, combining the maximum ef- 
fect these rules can possibly have in foster- 
ing elther economic competition or a free 
market for ideas in the communications 
field, the writers submit that their joint 
force is infinitesimal as compared to the 
overwhelming contrary effect of the virtually 
uncontrolled cross-channel, or interservice, 
unification which is encouraged among the 
three broadcast services. 

Since the dominant AM service has been 
permitted to make @ powerless satelite of 
FM, the public may ultimately lose all the 
benefits glowing predictions had said would 
flow from the country-wide competing sery- 
ice, It is generally assumed that the thriv- 
ing television service will soon surpass, If it 
has not already, the competitive strength of 
the older broadcasting services. If radio 
interests are allowed to own television, they 
can be expected to subordinate the weaker 
service to the stronger, as they did with FM. 
Television being the more costly, but also 
the more popular, owners of both will un- 
doubtedly build up their TV service and 
economize on the other—in all probability 
by duplicating service where possible.“ The 
public will ultimately receive a single serv- 
ice in three forms, although three services 
capable of competing as the Communications 
Act requires are actually In existence. 

Finally, the single service is to be domi- 
nated by four nationwide networks, only one 
of which, the weakest, lacks “‘cross-channel” 
integration. 

The objective sought by Congress in pro- 
viding for free competition and the high 
hopes of the Commission once aroused for 
competitive diversity of service on the air 
waves and its attendant benefits in diverse 
and competitive programming seem doomed, 
perhaps permanently, if the Federal Com- 
munications Commission cannot be induced 
promptly to rethink its present course, The 
writers believe this prospect is a public 
disaster, the true magnitude of which it 
probably is not yet possible to foresee, 


117 Fed. Reg. 3905 (1952). 

* There are, of course, not enough channels 
to give to all applicants, especially in the 
better locations. Not all channels will be 
in sufficiently dense population areas to re- 
pay the enormous cost of building and run- 
ning stations, But the many that are will 
bring truly handsome rewards. 

* Each broadcaster also has a Government- 
protected monopoly on his assigned fre- 
quency within his service area, 
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t48 Stat. 1064 (1934), 47 U. S. C., sec. 152 
(b) (1946). 

* See, e. g., 48 Stat, 1082 (1934), as amended, 
50 Stat. 190 (1937), 47 U. 8. C., sec. 303 (g) 
(1946); 48 Stat. 1087 (1934), 47 U. S. C., seca, 
313, 314 (1946); 48 Stat, 1091 (1934), 47 
U. S. C., sec. 326 (1946). 

*309 United States 470, 474-5 (1940), 

309 United States 134. 137 (1940). 

FCC, Report on Chain Broadcasting 
(Order No. 37) 88-89 (1941). 

“See generally, Chafee, Government and 
Mass Communications (1947) and, for a clear 
statement of the assumptions underlying the 
first amendment to the Constitution, Asso- 
ciated Press v. United States (326 U. S. 1, 20 
(1945)). It would seem self-evident that 
what is desirable for the press is at least 
equally desirable for the air waves. See 
Chafee, op. cit. supra. 

It is true the telephone preceded radio 
in the home but it could exclude or control 
the new service only by preempting the com- 
munications field. There was at one time 
a serious threat that it would do so. See 
Report of the FCC on Investigation of the 
Telephone Industry in the United States, 
H. R. Doc. No. 340, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 389 
(1939), quoting an address to the represent- 
atives of the Associated Bell Companies by 
A. H. Griswold, then head of Bell radio ac- 
tivities, delivered February 26, 1923. 

In his address, Griswold proposed that 
A. T. & T. organize a group of leading citi- 
zens and organizations in each locality to 
act as the sole broadcast organization. 
A. T. & T. would erect, own, and operate the 
station, under a guaranty of expenses and 
profits by the local group. “The fact re- 
mains,” sald Griswold, “that it [radio broad- 
casting] is a telephone job. that we are tele- 
phone people, that we can do it better than 
anyone else, and it seems to me * * * that 
sooner or later, in one form or another, we 
have got to do the job.” One function of 
the local organization was made clear: “If 
anyone desires to own his own private broad- 
casting station, they will say to him, ‘come 
on in with the bunch, We represent the 
community in radio broadcasting.“ 

This grandiose, but not necessarily impos- 
sible, scheme became impracticable when 
A. T. & T. sold its operating radio facilities 
to RCA in 1926 in the course of settling a 
patent dispute. 

* Louisville Times Co. (5 F. C. C. 554 
(1938) ); Colonial Network, Inc, (5 F. C. C. 
654 (1933) ); Coryell and Coryell (6 F. O. C. 
282, 301 (1938)); South Bend Tribune (6 
F. C. C. 783 (1939)). 

147 Code Fed. 'Regs. sec. 3.35 (1949). The 
application of this rule is not without difi- 
culties as to degree of overlap and degree 
of control. See the Enterprise Co., dockets 
10286-10288, decided March 3, 1953. 

There are also companion doctrines which 
are troublesome. An applicant who does not 
will be preferred over a competitor who does 
own a station in a contiguous but nonover- 
lapping area, Finger Lakes Broadcasting 
System (3 Pike & Fischer Radio Reg, (here- 
inafter cited simply as R. R.“) 406 (1946) ). 

A quite amorphous doctrine seems to re- 
gard ownership of other stations In the same 
State or other Iimited geographic area as 
disqualifying the competitor of an applicant 
without such interests. Carolina Advertising 
Co. (6 F. C. C. 230 (1938)); Borger Broad- 
casting Co. (3 R. R. 330 (1946)); Old Do- 
minion Broadcasting Co. (3 R. R. 577 (1946) ). 
This doctrine applies to prevent transfer of 
an independent to a multiple owner in the 
area. R. R. Jackman (5 F. C. C. 496 (1938)). 

“See reply by Commission to questions of 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee (1 
R. R. p. 91:125, 01:130. The same principle 
applies to FM stations, rule 3.34, and tele- 
vision stations, rule 3.636. NBC is currently 
petitioning to have the rule relaxed: Peti- 
tion of NBC to amend rule 3.640 (b), dated 
January 3, 1952. (The rule petitioned to be 
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is evidently miscited, but the peti- 
tion is clear.) 

“5 F. C. C. 554, 558, 569 (1938). 

Stevens and Stevens (5 F. C. C. 177, 182 
(1938)). See also Southern Tier Radio Sery- 
ice (3 R. R. 211 (1946) ); Norman Broadcast- 
ing Co. (5 R. R. 120 (1940)),. There are, in 
all, upwards of 50 cases expressing this idea. 
There are many inconsistencies and difficul- 
ties in its application; and there will be dis- 
cussed below certain indications that it is 
being abandoned or serlously weakened. But 
it is enough for present purposes to demon- 
strate that it exists and to note Its rationale. 

* Royal Miller Radio (8 R. R. 168 (1946) ), 

“It did not do so without challenge. 
Newspaper Interests bitterly criticized the 
rule and finally succeeded to the extent that, 
in the bill containing the 1952 amendments 
to the Communications Act, section 7, sub- 
section (d) was inserted in the House of 
Representatives forbidding the Commission 
to discriminate against persons associated 
with, interested in or owning media primarily 
engaged in gathering and dissemination of 
information. This provision was, however, 
dropped in the final enactment. The reason 
stated is interesting: “This provision was 
omitted from the conference substitute be- 
cause the committee of conference felt that 
it was unnecessary. It is the view of the 
conference committee that under present law 
the Commission is not authorized to make 
or promulgate any rule or regulation, the 
effect of which would be to discriminate 
against any person because such person had 
an interest in, or association with, a news- 
paper or other medium for gathering and 
disseminating information. Also the Oom- 
mission could not arbitrarily deny any ap- 
plication solely because of any such interest 
or association.” (Conference Rept. No. 2426, 
gad Cong., 2d sess, 18 (1952)). But compare 
the qualified approval of the rule voiced 
in Plains Radio Broadcasting Co. v. FCC (175 
F. 2d 359 (D. C. Cir. 1949) ). 

See, e. g., Observer Radio Co. (3 R. R. 
234 (1946)). 

* Genessece Radio Corp. (5 F. C. C. 183 

1938)); Florida West Coast Broadcasting 
Co. (6 F. C. C. 588 (1938) ). 

™ Courier-Journal (5 R. R. 348 (1949)). 
But cf. Norfolk Broadcasting Corp. (3 R. R. 
1699 (1947) ). 

™ Harold M. Finlay (4 F. C. C. 356 (1937) ); 
South Bend Tribune (8 F. C. C 387 (1941)); 
Fairfield Broadcasting Co. (5 R. R. 190 
(1949)). There will be no disqualification 
even if the newspaper has a local monopoly 
In its field. See South Bend Tribune, supra. 

= Orlando Dally Newspapers, Inc. (3 R. R. 
624 (1946)). Compare Mason City Broad- 
cast Co. (3 F. C. C. 116 (1936)), It strength- 
ens a newspaper's application to promise 
that the radio operation will be kept sepa- 
rate. Telegraph Herald (4 F. C. C. 392 
(1937)). An existing licensee apparently 
has an advantage when applying for renewal 
over a new applicant for the same channel. 
Hearst Racio, Inc. (6 R. R. 994 (1951)). But 
contrast scc, 301 of the Communications Act 
(48 Stat. 1081 (1934), 47 U. S. C. sec. 301 
(1946)), providing that a license confers no 
rights beyond its term. 

“The term is taken from Chafee, op. cit. 
supra note O at 586, 587 where it is recom- 
mended that the Commission's efforts in this 
direction be continued and Intensified. 

™ Report of Federal Communications Com- 
miseion, announcing allocation of channels 
for FM service, May 20, 1940, p. 3. 

= Thid. 

“Sce 47 Code Fed. Regs. sec, 3.261 (b) 
(Supp. 1040) discussed infra. 

™ Soe 9 F. C. C. Ann, Rept. 54-50 (1943), 

"See 10 F. C. C. Ann. Rept. 16 (1944). 

=» Rule 3.201 as it now stands contains the 
eplit hours requirement. The only other 
rule bearing at all on this topic is rule 3.240 
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(formerly 3.228) which has always required 
that in order for an entity to obtain a second 
FM license, it must show that competition 
among FM services will be fostered or that 
the station will provide a service separate 
and distinct from its AM service. 

™In an able set of exception opposing 
certain features of the examiner's report in 
the Aladdin case, the Chief of the Broadcast 
Bureau, through the Chief of his Hearing 
Section, says: “It is evident that the Com- 
mission's 1045 FM report signalized its deci-~ 
sion that it was necessary for the present to 
abandon its concept of FM as an independ- 
ent aura) broadcast system paraliel and com- 
petitive with AM. By repealing its 1940 re- 
quirement of at least 2 hours daily independ- 
ent programing of FM stations, dual opera- 
tors were relieved of an obligation to pro- 
mote their FM facilities in competition with 
thelr AM stations. The Commission's re- 
Tusal to adopt a diversity or duopoly rule re- 
inforced this impression.” (See Docket 9041, 
exceptions filed March 17, 1953, p. 14.) 

This action he attributes to the Commis- 
sion's belief that FM would ultimately dis- 
place AM as the dominant service. (Id, at 
pp. 14-15.) 

u See 10 FCC Ann, Rep. 16 (1944): “Most 
of the existing FM stations are operated by 
licensees of standard broadcasting stations, 
and therefore have program material readily 
available.” 

* See 18 FCC Ann, Rep. 115, 116 (1952). 

© See, for the latest example, the testimony 
of Chairman Walker before the House Inter- 
etate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Hearing on FCC Before House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 83d Cong., 1st 
gess., 67 (1953). 

By the end of 1951, after starting In 1948 
with 8,000, the industry had produced and 
placed in use over 15 million television sets. 
(Telecasting Yearbook 49 (1952)). And de- 
spite what might be supposed to be a sat- 
urated market, the industry produced in 
1952 over 9 million radios in addition to over 
6 million television sets (Broadcasting Year- 
book 54 (1953)). 

= The degree to which it is overlooked Is 
perhaps best Illustrated in the case of Merd- 
ville Tribune Broadcasting Co. (3 R. R. 544 
(1946)). The Commission at page 543 said: 

“The Commission is of the opinion that 
the public interest, conyenience, and neces- 
sity will be better served by a grant of the ap- 
plication of M. C. Winslow. This selection is 
based upon the Commission’s poiicy of so 
exercising its licensing power as to promote, 
when practical, diversification in the controis 
[sic] of the media of mass communication. 
(In re Southern Tier Radio Service, Inc., et 
al; Docket No, 6655, decided March 20, 
1946.) 

“In the case of the Meadville Tribune 
Broadcasting Co., a 25 percent interest is 
held by an individual who owns & 40 percent 
interest and is general manager of a station 
in Sharon, Pa. which renders primary day- 
time service in the rural areas surrounding 
Meadville; 55 percent of this applicant's 
stock is held by two brothers who are minor- 
ity stockholders and active in the publishing 
of the only dally newspapers published in 
Meadville. On the other hand, M, C. Winslow 
has no radio interest except for the fact that 
he is grantee of an FM station in Meadville.” 

Similar is the Commission's very recent 
action in granting a permit for a television 
station to a company formed by two AM sta- 
tions operating in the same town. No men- 
tion was made of the “cross channel” prob- 
lem (Macon Television Co., 8 R. R. 897 
(1953) ). 

Finally, on March 19, 1953, the Commis- 
sion decided, in Southern Broadcasting & 
Television Co., in favor of permitting strong 
regional concentration, the facts being suf- 
ficiently shown in the dissent of two mem- 
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bers: With today's action, construction per- 
mits for television stations have been issued, 
among others, for 4 cities in southern Idaho. 
Interested parties in these permits consist of 
& group composed of Carmon-Wrathall- 
Smith and McCrea and a group controlled by 
the J. Robb Brady Trust Co, With respect to 
2 of these permits, each group owns a 50 
percent interest. A third station is owned 
by the Brady group while the fourth station 
is owned by the Carmon group (excluding 
Wrathall). The parties also have similar if 
not identical AM and FM interests in the 
same area, These facts alone, apart from 
any other problems that may possibly be in- 
volved, present a concentration of interest in 
the media of mass communication in the 
major cities of a relatively small area that 
should at least have been the subject of fur- 
ther inquiry, and possibly hearing, to deter- 
mine whether such a concentration of own- 
ership would be consistent with the public 
Interest“ (Rept. No. 2202, Public Notice 
88098). 

18 FCC Ann. Rep. 110 (1952). 

* ABC-Paramount Merger case, 8 R. R. 541 
(1953). 

“Ibid. It is Interesting to contrast this 
development with what the Commission said 
in its cogent Chain Broadcasting Report 
about the undesirability of having two radio 
networks in the same hands: 

“Although the sales and program person- 
nel allocated to the Red or the Blue network 
may now engage in friendly rivalry, it 1s 
hardly to be supposed that this rivalry will 
ever reach the point where NBC employees 
are acting against the best interests of NBC. 
Under such conditions, there can be no com- 
petition as that term is properly used. 

“NBC's chairman testified that if NBC 
owned all four networks, there would still be 
a competitive situation so far as the listener 
is concerned, This is a time-worn argument 
of corporations facing charges of monopoly: 
It proves too much, and reduces the whole 
theory of our competitive economy to an ab- 
surdity. What NBC's chairman was pleased 
to call competition is not the thing that 
keeps the opportunity to engage in network 
broadcasting open to anyone willing to risk 
his capital and energy, nor does it assure the 
public the benefits of the healthy and vigor- 
ous interplay of economic forces among those 
engaged in the business. If a single com- 
pany owned and operated all the drugstores 
in a city, there would be no less a monopoly 
because the company refrained from closing 
all the stores but one, or even organized 
sales campaigns among the various stores- 
As long as all the efforts of the employees 
redound to the benefit of a single employer. 
there is merely the shadow of competition 
without ita substance.“ FCC, Report on 
Chain Broadcasting (Order No, 37) 70-7 
(1941). 

* Their entry into the field is facilitated bY 
the channel-by-channel allocation system 
which. compares only the applicants for & 
given channel Instead of considering together 
all applicants for a given community. AS ® 
result, many AM owners will get channels 
without opposition, 

“In many instances, these figures overlap, 
as where a newspaper owns both AM and 
in addition to TV. The source of all feures 
given here is 16 Television Fact Book 25-84 
(1953). 

“s Thid. 

on July 18, 1951, Commission Chairman 
Coy answered a question by Senator 4 
HART as to the likelihood that there wow! 
be a mass of applicants at the date of thé 
lifting of the freeze, The gold rush is on. 
Hearings before Senate Interstate and 
eign Commerce Committee on FCC Poticy o 
Television Freeze and Other Communication 
Matters, 82d Cong., lst sess. 30 (1951). 
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“There seems no doubt that radio and 
television programing will tend to parallel 
other. Thus, Joseph H. McConnell, 
then NBC president, is quoted in 8 Codel’s 
Television Digest, pp. 2-3 (1952), as stating, 
On the subject of integrating the network’s 
and radio functions: 

“Placing of the actual operating manage- 
Ment of the radio and TV networks under a 
Single, coordinated control will benefit our 
audience and our customers. NBC radio 
network listeners will gain access to the out- 
B ing personalities and attractions which 

ve made our NBC-TV network such a suc- 
cess, The NBC-TV audience will have the 
Advantage of a coordinated schedule of en- 

inment and information programs on 
both radio and TV. 

We expect this coordinated management 
* give new excitement to our radio progrum- 
Dg by bringing into radio many of our TV 
Stars and attractions. * * * This same co- 
Ordinated planning will also offer TV homes 

More exciting supplementary program 
Schedule on radio. We expect the result to 
be more use of radio in both radio-only and 

homes.” 

“1 R. R. 91: 123. 

“Id. at 91: 133. 

“Thid. 

Hearing on FCC before House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 83d 
Cong., ist sess., 138-140 (1953). Contrast 
the Commission's policy statement of Janu- 

7 17, 1944 (7 Fed. Reg. 702, 703 (1944)): 

Aside from the specific question of com- 
ti n Ownership of newspapers and radio sta- 

Ons, the Commission recognizes the serious 
Problem involved in the broader field of the 

trol of the media of mass communica- 

ns and the importance of avoiding mo- 
popoy of the avenues of communicating 
and opinion to the public. All the 
missioners agree to the general principle 
10 t diversification of contro! of such media 
desirable. The Commission does not de- 
f to discourage legally qualified persons 
rom applying for licenses, but does de- 
Bire to encourage the maximum number of 
eualified persons to enter the field of mass 
™Mmunications, and to permit them to use 
th Modern inventions and improvements in 
© art to insure good public service. ; 
ten the processing of individual applica- 
ns for licenses, the Commission will in- 
Baits into and in its decisions give expres- 

u to ‘public interest’ considertations. The 
à Mission does not feel that it should deny 
8 license merely because the applicant ts 

“gaged or interested in a particular type of 
Usiness, However, it does not intend in 
Branting licenses in the public interest to 
of t concentration of control in the hands 
the few to the exclusion of the many who 
pu y be equally well qualified to render such 

5 le service as is required of a licensee. 
en e newspaper-radio cases are, appar- 
tee’ all but abandoned. An indication of 

abandonment, apart from the large 
al bers of papers which do own stations of 

Kinds, is the rule, twice recently in- 

fated, that there must be a showing that 
Uti mon control “has been or would be 
mused to effect a monopoly of mass com- 
be nications or has otherwise been or would 
Lu ®xercised contrary to the public interest.” 
849 k County Broadcasting Co. (6 R. R. 
Co. 983 (1951)). Cf. Fairfield Broadcasting 

. (5 R, R. 190 (1949) ). 

this o also, as to the possible transfer of 
hew rule to television, the reaction of 

© Of the Commission's examiners, who may 
eral ly be assumed to reflect, at least gen- 
ly, the atmosphere of Commission 

ts In the preliminary decision, 
ang February 2, 1953,- Aladdin Radio 
the Television, Inc., the examiner held that 
by Questions of radio and theater ownership 
applicants could not be considered be- 
there was no proof in the record that 
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such ownership was detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest. (Preliminary decision, p. 59, 
points 7 and 8.) It is not clear just what 
sort of record proof could be adduced on such 
a matter. 

The Commission's staff has vigorously at- 
tacked this bandling of the matter in its 
exceptions in the Aladdin case, supra note 
30, at 16: “It is axiomatic that in arriving 
at a decision in a comparative proceeding. 
* * * The Commission cannot ignore a 
material difference between two applicants 
and make findings in respect to selected 
characteristics only: Johnson Broadcasting 
Company v. F. d. C. (175 F. 2d 351 (App. D. C., 
1949), 4 R. R. 2138, 2144). Since the Com- 
mission has decided that diversification of 
control of media is desirable, the marked dif- 
ference between the two applicants on this 
score Cannot be ignored. Thus, a grant to 
Aladdin would concentrate in it three power- 
ful media in the community for the com- 
munication of fact and opinion. On the 
other hand, a grant to Denver would bring 
a qualified newcomer into the broadcast 
field. Not only would Denver constitute a 
new source of communicating fact and 
opinion, but it would broaden the base for 
diversified programing. Cf, Evansville on 
the Air (3 R. R. 136, 140, 141 (1948)). Final- 
ly, the fact that a grant to Denver would in- 
crease the competitive base in the broadcast 
field in Denver must be viewed in light of 
the basic fact that from the ‘* * * Legisla- 
tive history of the act and from various pro- 
visions therein that Congress conceived as 
one of the Commission’s major functions 
the preservation of competition in the radio 
field. * * Report on Uniform Policy on 
Violation of Laws (1 R. R. 495, 500 (pt. III)) 
and cases there cited.” 

“ Louisville Times Co. (5 F. C. C. 554, 559 
(1938)). The Commission noted only paren- 
thetically that the Times and the Courier- 
Journal, under common ownership held a 
complete newspaper monopoly in the area. 
`» Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
Co. (5 R. R. 348 (1949)). The opinion recites 
the five licenses held by WHAS, including a 
developmental FM and an experimental fac- 
simile station. Id. at 350 (a). 

See text at note 14 supra, 

= Ibid. 


The Supreme Court has recently had 
occasion to comment on this problem which 
falls, of course, in the public-utility field 
where free competition is not the norm. 
United States v. Rock Island Motor Transit 
Co., (340 U. S. 419 (1951)). It was there 
stated: “Such limitation was in furtherance 
of the National Transportation Policy, for 
otherwise the resources of the rallroads 
might soon make over-the-road truck com- 
petition impossible, as unregulated truck 
transport, it was feared, might have crippled 
some railroads. Motor transportation then 
would be an adjunct to rail transportation, 
and hoped-for advancements in land trans- 
portation from supervised competition be- 
tween motors and rails would not material- 
ize. The control of the bulk of rall and 
motor transportation would be concentrated 
in one type of operation. Complete rail 
domination was not envisaged as a way to 
preserve the inherent advantages of each 
form of transportation.” Id. at 432, 433. 
The Court also quoted at length in a foot- 
note the similar views of the ICC expressed 
in Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Id. at 433 n. 11, 

“18 FCO Ann. Rep. 18 (1952). 

This conclusion is borne out in part by 
a survey conducted by Daniel Starch and 
staff, reported in 8 Codel’s Television Digest 
No. 8, p. 5 (1952), which found newspaper 
reading largely unaffected in homes having 
television, A 

“Another possibility is that AM stations 
will be degraded to mere record playing and 
newscasting organs. 
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Outlaw Communist-Dominated Unions 
in Defense Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, tomorrow I plan to introduce 
a bill in the House to prohibit the Gov- 
ernment of the United States from en- 
tering into any defense contracts with 
any contractor or supplier where there 
are reasonable grounds to believe the 
employees are represented by a Commu- 
nist-dominated union. 

Communist-dominated unions are en- 
dangering the security of the United 
States. The United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, com- 
monly known as the UE, is a Communist- 
dominated union which has infiltrated 
its Red tentacles into that indispensable 
industry of all-American production— 
the electrical industry. Right today 
there are many plants working on classi- 
fied defense contracts where the UE is 
the collective-bargaining agent for the 
employees. 

One such company where the UE is the 
collective bargaining representative of 
the employees is Vickers, Inc., of Detroit, 
Mich., a plant which I understand is 
almost entirely devoted to classified de- 
fense work. This plant is a glaring ex- 
ample of how the security of the United 
States is being endangered by the Com- 
munist-dominated United Electrical 
Workers Union. Vickers, Inc., is pri- 
marily engaged in producing hydraulic 
pumps which are an integral part of the 
control equipment for our military air- 
planes and ships. Without this essen- 
tlal. complicated hydraulic control 
equipment, these planes and ships can- 
not operate. It is essential to American 
security that no more war contracts be 
placed with companies such as Vickers, 
Inc., as long as the bargaining repre- 
sentative of the employees is a Commu- 
nist-dominated union. 

The legislation which I proposed 
would prohibit the Federal Government 
from placing war contracts with com- 
panies such as Vickers, Inc., and other 
companies where the Communist UE or 
other Communist unions prevail. 

This bill would also amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act by redefining the term 
“labor organization” to exclude organiza- 
tions which are Communist dominat- 
ed. Any Communist-dominated union 
would thereby cease to have any right 
to act as a bona fide union or repre- 
sentative of employees. The bill spe- 
cifically empowers the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to investigate and 
determine if a labor union is a Commu- 
nist-action or Communist-front organi- 
zation as defined in the Subversives Con- 
trol Act of 1950. 

The bill also expands the Taft-Hartley 
non-Communist oath by requiring both 
labor officials and employers to execute 
such an oath annually and extends the 
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oath to cover not only the Communist 
Party but also any other organizations 
determined to be Communist organiza- 
tions by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 


Lithuania's Lesson Finally Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr, SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
26th anniversary of Lithuania's tragi- 
cally short-lived independence there are 
some encouraging evidences that the les- 
son of Lithuania and of other victims of 
Soviet duplicity are being taken to heart 
and are finding expression in the much 
more forthright and realistic American 
foreign policy of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

At least on two different occasions 
during the current conference of foreign 
ministers in Berlin, Secretary of State 
Dulles specifically cited Russia’s betrayal 
of Lithuania as a reason why no reliance 
can be placed on her promises of freedom 
and self-government. Mr. Dulles threw 
in Molotov's teeth the phony assurances 
given Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia 
by Molotov himself in 1939, only a few 
months before the independence of those 
countries was lost. 

The new firmness in rejecting Russian 
proposals for German unification and so- 
called freedom suggests that the lesson 
of Lithuania is at long last being heeded. 
That means infinitely more, for America 
and for the ultimate hopes of peoples en- 
slaved by communism, than the most 
eloquent and sincere tributes of the brave 
Lithuanian people. 

From other quarters, also, there are 
evidences of a new firmness and realism 
in American foreign policy. For exam- 
ple, a recent, little-publicized statement 
by a hizh official of the State Department 
gives additional assurance that the Eis- 
enhower administration has no intention 
of extending diplomatic recognition to 
the Communist Government of China or 
of acquiescing in U. N. membership for 
Red China. 

An article in the January 11, 1954, offi- 
cial Department of State Bulletin, writ- 
ten by Walter P. Meconaughy, Director 
of the Office of Chinese Affairs of the 
State Department, flatly rejects either 
move and insists that the existing United 
States ban on trade, shipping, and finan- 
cial relations with Communist China 
must be maintained. His article reflects 
straight thinking and straight speaking 
of a type deplorably lacking under the 
two previous administrations. 

Mr. McConauzhy points out that the 
Chinese Communists, while currently in 
control of the mainland of China, com- 
pletely fail to measure up to the three 
important requirements for diplomatic 
recognition. They fail to meet the cri- 
teria of sovereign independence, consent 
of the people to the government, and 
adherence to treaty obligations. 
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On the contrary, as the State Depart- 
ment official notes, the Chinese Commu- 
nists “are subservient to Moscow and in- 
ternational communism; they impose an 
alien minority rule by force and falsifi- 
cation on an intimidated, isolated, and 
misinformed populace; and they openly 
flout every Chinese treaty obligation, ev- 
ery principle of the U. N. Charter, ad 
every clause in any reasonable formula- 
tion of human and property rights for 
aliens.” 

Mr. McConaughy points out that 
American recognition of Red China 
“would be an unthinkable betrayal cf the 
Chinese Government and its pecple on 
Formosa and a grave disservice to the 
mass of Chinese people on the main- 
land,” adding that the Formosan Gov- 
ernment “is the only Chinese Govern- 
ment which represents in any measure 
the authentic aspirations and the bona 
fide national interests of the Chinese 
people.” 

All this is evidence that the State De- 
partment, under President Eisenhcwer’s 
administration, is at long last coming 
into line with overwhelming public sen- 
timent on this issue—sentiment ex- 
pressed many months ago by unanimous 
vote of both Houses of Congress. It is 
a far cry from the Acheson policies which 
brought the Nation to the verge of recog- 
nition of Red China. 

The first gross violation of sound prin- 
ciples governing diplomatic recognition 
occurred when President Roosevelt rec- 
ognized Soviet Russia in 1933. He 
abandoned the policies of Presidents Wil- 
son, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover and 
fave the Communist regime in Russia 
desperately needed support by his 
action. 

I was the first Member of Congress to 
publicly advocate withdrawal of this 
recognition. I believe the very factors 
which argue convincingly against recog- 
nition of Communist China still support 
my advocacy of withdrawal cf recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia. 

Meanwhile it is substantial progress in 
a return to sound foreign policy to have 
the Director of the important Office of 
Chinese Affairs of the State Department 
£o forcefully on record against recogni- 
tion of Red China. It bolsters the faith 
that we will achieve still further realism 
and adherence to sound American prin- 
ciples in world affairs. 


President Eisenhower's Economic Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
mirable discussion of the President's eco- 
nomic message, which was published in 
the Washington Post of February 16. 
The discussion was in the form of a let- 
ter to the editor, by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
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FLANDERS], I believe the discussion of 
the message by the Senator from Ver- 
mont merits wide and careful consid- 
eration, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Keys to Economic GROWTH 


In a letter published in the Washington 
Post February 7, Mr. Leon Keyserling, for- 
merly Chairman of the Council of Economics 
Advisers in the Truman administration, 
criticized some of the policies contained in 
President Elsenhower’s recent economic tre- 
port to Congress. 

The nub of his criticism is that these poli- 
cies are not well adapted to the needs of the 
American economy in the foreseeable future, 
because they focus upon an enlargement 
business Investment and underemphasize the 
need for an expansion of consumer expendi- 
turcs. He says, “A balanced economy at 
employment cannot in the period ahead 
support as high a ratio of investment to the 
total national product as existed during the 
accelerated buildup of productive faclilties 
between 1950 and 1953.” 

Although he is not clear as to what alter- 
native policies be considers adequate, Nr. 
Eeyserling appears to call for immediate re- 
ductions in Federal income and commodity 
taxes and “yoluntary price and wage adjust- 
ments reflecting our rapidly growing pro- 
ductivity.” Because somewhat similar views 
Have been expressed recently by my colleague 
Senator Dovcras and other Democratic 
spokesmen, it is well to consider objectively 
the validity of these criticisms. 

There arc really two major issues present- 
ed. First, docs the Eisenhower economie 
program in fact overemphasize an exransio2 
in Investment and underemphasize the need 
for increasing consumption outlays? Sec- 
ondly, does an analysis of the present posi- 
tion of the American economy support the 
view that the principal, imminent threat to 
prosperity is inadequate consumer expendi- 
tures arising from inability to buy the out- 
put of a prosperous economy? In my opins 
jon, both of these questions should be an- 
swered emphatically in the negative. 

The Eisenhower econcmic program con“ 
templates vigorous action to expand boti 
consumption and investment expenditures 
in a growing economy; it is not tipped in fa- 
yor of one rather than the other. A prin? 
aim of the present administration has bec? 
to return promptly to the people, through tax 
reductions, the funds released from national 
defense purposes and more efficient govern- 
ment, so that they might spend more 
thelr own money directly. As early as Sep“ 
tember 1953 Secretary of the Treasury Eum- 
phrey announced that the administration 
would endorse the reduction of the persons! 
income tax, avernging about 10 percenty 
scheduled for January 1, 1954, 

The Eisenhower economic program alo 
calls for the most important improvements 
designed to defend the income of workers 
against unemployment or old age that have 
been made since our social security syst 
were inaugurated more than a decade 889. 
Substantial increascs are recommended 
the coverage, duration, and amounts of un? 
employment, old-age and survivors beneSt® 

There is no real conflict between stimu” 
lating investment expenditures and stim“ 
ulating consumption outlays. In fact, stim 
ulating investment ordinarily has a multi- 
plied effect upon markets for consu 
goods. If a business can be induced to build 
a new plant to replace an old one, this deci 
sion has a whole train of consequences. 
including higher payrolls, larger ecnst 
markets and more employment. Perhaps 
most important single tax proposal of 
President is the one that seeks to Moeralg 
depreciation allowances. This will cost th 
Treasury little or nothing in lost revenu" 
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and yet it holds forth very large potential 
Sains in consumer spending power. 

The notion that the ratio of investment 

the national product is now too high and 
Cannot be sustained lacks support. This 
Tatio was about 15 percent during 1953, a 

re comparable -to years of satisfactory 
Browth in the past, and less than the ratio 
ot some years. As the President's economic 
report points out, steady and rapid growth 
~ necessary to the survival of the American 
Nation and the free world; this entails con- 

Qued: large investment in new construction 
aud producers’ durable equipment. By 
Stimulating research and development, the 

Nomic program aims to maintain a high 
Tate of obsolescence which should foster a 
Algher ratio of gross investment than our 
Sconomy has experienced in the past. This 
is the path of progress, a path that leads 
dtevetiy to solid and sustained consumer 
benefits, 

There is no persuasive evidence that the 

Mmption of the growth of our economy is 

wW being held up by an inadequacy of 
®bending power on the part of consumers, 
Or that large tax reductions are needed at 

moment to stimulate consumer buying. 
Despite the reduction in employment that 
ine occurred during the past 6 months of 
Nventory adjustment, consumer incomes 

Nd personal consumption expenditures as a 
Whole haye been well maintained. There was 
R small decline in consumer expenditures on 

urable and nondurable goods during the 

tter part of 1953, but there was also a 
Considerable rise in consumer expenditures 

Services, 

American consumers now hold more than 

billion of liquid assets (bank accounts, 

Vings deposits, and United States Savings 

nds) and these assets are well distributed 
among the different income groups and re- 

ns of our country. During every quarter 

1953 the amount of liquid savings by 

viduals ran between 2.5 and 3.5 billion. 

Consumer credit has stabilized during recent 
nths and is generally well available. 

W evidence strongly suggests that it is 

‘© will to buy rather than the absence of 

which is limiting the amount of con- 

Ho r expenditures at the present time. 

wever, the onward march of technology, 

© steady flow of new and improved prod- 

„and the growing obsolescence of the 

nt stock of consumer goods may be 
fr Pected to tempt consumers to spend more 
0 during the months ahead. This is 

Peclaliy true because more vigorous com- 
Petition is forcing businesses to improve the 
Wattty of their goods and services and to 
ati uce their prices, a process that needs no 

mulus from government because it is 
ti of the normal workings of our competi- 

Ve, individual enterprise economy, 
ion his Economic Report, President Eisen- 
the er points out the bases for confidence in 
ti Maintenance of prosperity. At the same 
fon” he notes the fallibility of economic 
by casts and the need for constant vigilance 
the government. He states unequivocally 

determination of his administration to 

any and every economic weapon in the 
memnidable arsenal of the Federal Govern- 
* t to avert recession and to promote stable 
nomic growth. In the face of these pro- 
by UBcements, the doubts and fears expressed 
t Mr. Keyserling and others seem premature, 

Say the least. 

After all, the notion of bringing into a 
entanced program immediate consumer ben- 
teleg ns stimulation to business hasn't been 
ha for a good many years. Other things 
lone been tried. For instance, in the 7 

g years from 1933 to 1940 policies were all 
weste toward consumer purchasing power. 
to tesponse in reduced unemployment was, 

Pa, the least, tardy and halfhearted. 
p rthermore, a policy of active repression 

Usiness expansion was pursued, particu- 
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larly in the undistributed profits tax. The 
experience of those years is such as to give 
us confidence in a program which provides 
on the one hand for immediate encourage- 
ment to the consumer and on the other for 
long-range and solid encouragement to the 
consumer through the expansion of busi- 
ness, on which employment and consumer 
purchasing power so kurgely depend. 

We must not again make the mistake of 
shutting business off from its natural func- 
tion of working for the well-being of the 
people as a whole. Once was enough, 

RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
United States Senator from Vermont. 
WASHINGTON 


Statement of Wayne E. Richards, Com- 
mander in Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs this morning 
by National Commander Wayne E. 
Richards, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. I think it is well to point on 
the question of hospitalization and 
medical care that the goal of 128,000 
VA hospital beds is not a firm program, 
but rather one that varies from time to 
time depending upon the construction of 
new hospitals and the retirement of older 
facilities. When the hospital program 
was reduced by 16,000 beds in December 
1948, I immediately protested the reduc- 
tion and have worked since then to see 
that these beds were restored—I spon- 
sored legislation to accomplish this pur- 
pose. The Congress last year granted 
funds to staff and operate approximately 
114,315 VA hospital beds and the esti- 
mated average number to be staffed and 
operated in the fiscal year 1955 is 117,700. 
This figure is largely controlled, now, by 
the ability to recruit personnel, 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Warne E. RICHARDS, Con- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Madam Chairman and members of the 

House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, ex- 

actly 1 year has elapsed since my distin- 

guished predecessor, James W. Cothran, ap- 
peared before your fine committee to present 
our legislative program for 1953. Later in 
my statement I should Uke to briefly review 
the events of the past year; but, first, I want 
to try and find words to adequately express 
our sincere appreciation for this meeting to- 
day. It was gracious of you, Madam Chair- 
man, to grant our request for this special 
hearing. Again, it is the time of our annual 

Washington conference of national and de- 

partment officers. Those men who have ac- 

companied me to this meeting today consti- 
tute the top leadership of our organization 
and come from every State and Territory. 

It is a rare privilege for them to attend an 

open session of this committee and it gives 

you an opportunity to size up the quality, 
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and quantity, of the men who guide our 
organization, 

I know it is ancient history to the old- 
timers on this committee, but for the benefit 
of the new members I am proud to point 
out that our organization has been honored 
in the past to have as its commander In chief 
one of your distinguished colleagues on this 
committee, Gen. B. W, (Par) Kearney, of 
New York, and one of your distinguished 
colleagues in the House, Capt. James E. VaN 
Zanor, of Pennsylvania. We believe we have 
an organization that is a positive and patri- 
otic force for good—that opinion, I am sure, 
is shared by many national leaders who we 
are proud to number among our member- 
ship, including many Members of the Con- 
gress, President Elsenhower, former President 
Truman, Supreme Court Justices, Cabinet 
members, and others. 

May I briefly discuss our organization hy 
recalling a few historical facts. Except for 
the Mexican War, and a few minor engage- 
ments, the Armed Forces of our Nation had 
never been called upon to fight on foreign 
soil until the Spanish-American War in 
1898. The returning veterans from that war 
found a need for an organization of men 
who had shared common hardships far from 
their homeland. In September 1899 a small 
group of these men meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, pledged themselves to “honor the dead 
by helping the living” and formed an organ- 
ization which they called the American Vet- 
erans of Foreign Service. From this humble 
beginning has grown the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, embracing 
approximately one and a quarter million 
members in 10,000 posts in every State and 
Territory of the United States and some for- 
eign countries. 

I am proud to say that all the members 
of our organization are men who have 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on forelgn soll or in hostile waters 
during some war, campaign, or expedition 
and are native or naturalized American citi- 
zens. In its 55 years of existence our organi- 
gation has weathered many storms—some- 
how our early leaders imparted to the organ- 
ization a yision and determination that has 
given us survival power. We are here to 
stay and we are proud to point out that 
during our lifetime we have kept going al- 
most entirely from the financial support of 
our own membership. On a few occasions 
we have attempted to share our financial 
problems with the public but the experiences 
were unsatisfactory both to the public and 
to us. The only consistent appeal our na- 
tional organization makes for public contri- 
butions is in the annual sale of the “Buddy 
Poppy.“ made by the disabled in veterans’ 
hospitals. The funds received from this 
source help support our National Rehabilita- 
tion Service and our national home for 
widows and orphans of deceased members 
located at Eaton Rapids. Mich. The home 
occupies 640 acres of beautiful farm land 
and includes a hospital, community center, 
playgrounds, and family-sized houses in 
which the children live under the guidance 
of a housemother. We believe it provides 
the best possible substitute for normal fam- 
ily life for boys and girls who have been 
left without a home upon the death of one 
or both parents. 

I am also proud to say that in the 12- 
month period ending June 1, 1953, our Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Service reviewed 381,- 
694 case folders and processed 175,000 
claims for veterans and their dependents, 
resulting in total recoveries amounting to 
$128,904,546, This service ls rendered with- 
out charge and without regard to member- 
ship in the Veterans of Foreign Wars. To 
carry on this service we have 274 accredited 
representatives of which 175 are continu- 
ously active in handling claims. Many of 
these representatives have offices in Veterans“ 
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Administration facilities throughout the 
United States and its Territories. Without 
their services the Federal Goyernment would, 
no doubt, be required to hire additional em- 
ployees for this purpose. To this extent, I 
think we perform a function for Govern- 
ment and in this connection I should Ike 
to quote from page 39 of the report of the 
Attorney General's Committee on Admin- 
istrative Procedure, published as Senate 
Document No. 186 in the 76th Congress: 

»The service organizations, however, per- 
form a role more important than that sim- 
ply of advocates in a particular case. They 
bave further become an integral part of 
the administration of the veterans’ laws. 
Enach organization maintains offices in the 
Veterans“ Administration itself. In many re- 
spects, they may act as a buffer for the Ad- 
ministration. In practice, they may win- 
now out the irrelevant; they can and do 
discourage unnecessary appeals and unnec- 
ecsary production of witnesses. Thus the 
servic) organizations may perform an im- 
portant function of clarification and expe- 
dition.“ 

Time will not permit me to discuss in de- 
tail our extensive community-service pro- 
gram and other activities which I believe are 
helping to build a stronger and better Amert- 
ca. I am proud, however, that over 8,000 
posts and 3,000 auxiliaries engaged in over 
175,099 community-sorvice projects in the 
past year. 

Perhaps you wonder why I have taken 
time to mention these things. The reason 
is this: Since the end of World War II. I 
have noted, with concern, a. gradually in- 
creasing tendency to regard veterans as large- 
ly a drain on the Federal Treasury—and vet- 
ernn organizations as high pressure groups 
that contribute littie to society. What a 
different attitude now from the almost unt- 
versal attitude at the end of World War II 
when some 15 million men and women were 
returned to civilian life. At that time a 
grateful public, weary of war, welcomed the 
return of those who had defended the Na- 
tion against its enemies. Thousands upon 
thousands of discharged veterans started 
small businesses throughout the country 
using the word "Veteran" in their firm name 
to advertise the fact they had been in the 
service. Veterans were popular—to be a vet- 
eran was an advantage in many activities. 
I'm sure we all remember the Veterans’ 
Taxi Cos., Veterans’ Cleaners, Veterans’ Ga- 
rages, etc. of the early postwar years, Now 
they are a rarity, and I think this exempli- 
fies a growing feeling that it is not so popu- 
lar now to be a veteran. In fact, there is a 
growing refrain to the effect that one who 
defended his country in time of war merely 
performed his duty and should not expect 
any special recognition unless specifically 
disabled in service. Of course, we agree that 
one who is now a veteran had an obligation 
to defend his country. He had exactly the 
same obligation as the able-bodied nonvet- 
eran, To those individuals and groups who 
infer that the veteran is a coddied and lazy 
bum living off the largess of the Nation I 
would say; If the business of being a vet- 
eran is so profitable, why do we have a Se- 
lective Service System to supply men for our 
Armed Forces? Why is not the problem of 
our local draft boards that of selecting those 
who must remain as ciyillans? I think the 
answer js obvious—it is as obvious us their 
viewpoint Is dangerous to America, 

I should like now to turn briefly to the 
events of the past year, and, as I do so, 
I first want to express our apprecintion of 
the efforts of this committee and the spirit 
of courtecus cooperation in which your able 
and conscientious staff has handled your 
affairs. The past year was largely one of 
defense, of holding the line against sharp 
attacks on the entire structure of the vet- 
erans’ benefit program. Early in 1953 this 
committee rendered valuable service in the 
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fight to obtain adequate appropriations for 
the hospital and medical program. Your 
fight was fruitful and the House, in the 
final action,-went along with your viewpoint, 
As the attacks on the hoepital program con- 
tinued your subcommittee on hospitals ren- 
dered a great service through its investiga- 
tion of the operation of hospital facilities. 
which was published as Committee Print 
No. 53. This was followed by the very im- 
portant hearings conducted by the Hospli- 
tal Subcommittee which inguired into the 
matter of entitlement to hospital and med- 
ical care, These hearings turned the search- 
ing light of truth on false statements and 
irresponsible charges made by enemies of the 
hospital and medical program. It is the best 
and most current record of actual facts now 
available and was made possible only by the 
objective manner in which your committee 
approached this subject. We recognize that 
the long fight over appropriations in the 
Jast session made difficult, if not impossible, 
lengthy consideration and favorable action 
on other needed legislation. We are hepe- 
ful for a brighter picture this session and 
that brings me to some highlights of our 
current program. 
COMPENEATION AND PENSION 


In the first session of the present Con- 
gress, H. R. 2575 was introduced at VEW 
request. ‘This bill seeks to revice the dis- 
ability-compensation schedule by increasing 
the rate for permanent total disability from 
the present $172.50 per month to $187.50 per 
month. It would also correct the incon- 
gruous situation created by Public Law 356 
of the 82d Congress which estallished a 
higher increase for disalillties rated 50 per- 
cent or more than was given for disabilities 
under 50 percent. At the time hearings were 
conducted on H. R. 2575, we pointed out that 
compensation for permanent total disability 
in 1940 was $100 per month, at which time 
the consumers price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics etood at 100. In the 1953 
hearings the consumers price index was 188.6 
and is now at approximately that same level. 
Prom a comparison of these figures, it is 
readily apparent that compensation for per- 
manent total disability when measured by 
1940 values is less than $100 per month. We 
also pointed out that in 1940 the average 
hourly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries was 66 cents an 
hour, while in January 1953 the average 
hourly earnings of such workers was $1.74 
per hour, an increase of 163 percent. Time 
will not permit a thorough discussion of 
many other factors which clearly reveal that 
compensation rates have actually declined 
since 1940. When measured by purchasing 
power there has been a atendy decline, and 
this, during a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

A long-standing objective of the Veterans 
Of Foreign Wars has been the enactment of 
a uniform pension system for veterans of 
all wars and their dependents. This hns 
been based on the sound principle that vet- 
erans pensions should not be determined by 
the particular war in which’ the veteran 
fought. I can, therefore, say that we approve 
of the principle embodied in H. R, 7535 
recently introduced by the gracious chalr- 
man of this committee. Our only objection 
to the bill is that it adopts the less favorable 
rates and conditions of part TII pensions 
rather than the more favorable rates and 
conditions which are applicable to veterans 
of the Spanish-Amorican War. Rising costs 
and the cecline in purchasing power to 
which I previously referred apply with like 
eect to pension rates. We, therefore, sug- 
gest that the rates in section 4 of H. R. 7535 
be substantially increased and that the in- 
come limitations in section 5 be incrensed 
to $2,000 and $3,000. We are particularly 
concerned at this time with the tragic plight 
of the aging pensioners of World War I who 
are barely able to keep body and soul to- 
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gether on the present pension rate. As we 
approach a period of economic readjustment 
aging people who were previously empioyable 
because of the manpower shortage, now find 
themselves out of work. It is this grou? 
that is most desperately in need of relief 
and I should like to point out that the dol- 
lars paid to these needy people are immedi- 
ately Injected into the economic stream for 
rent, food, cltohing, and other necessities 
of life. Many economists have pointed out 
that we have increased our facilities fer pro” 
duction and the productive output of indi- 
vidual workers to such an extent that the 
only cure for our economic Nis is to expand 
consumption, Therefore, in consideration 
of the compensation and pension program. 
we should not be unmindful of the effect 
such a program has on the economic welfare 
of the Nation. 

A discussion of the adequacy of the com- 
pensation and pension program would not be 
complete without a consideration of the ele- 
ment of cost for certainly we cannot expect a 
program that is beyond the Nation’s ability 
to pay. Many members of the commit 
will recall that we have previously made ® 
comparison of the cost of compensation an 
pensions today with the cost of military pen- 
sions some 60 years ago, and its relationship 
to national income. As our statistics dis- 
cloesd, veterans represented about 3 percent 
of the total population of the United States 
in 1890 against slightly more than 13 percent 
today, and that military pensions consum: 

a larger percentage of national income in 
the 1890's than docs comepnsation and pen- 
sions today. This, it seems to me, req 
an analysis of the costs of Government fof 
the purpose of determining if our expendi- 
tures for the veteran benefit program 
not lagging behind less vital obligations. 
Certainly, we who have defended this Natlon 
in time of war have no desire to destroy ot 
Weaken its financial structure. We recos” 
nize that the Congress is better qualified 
than we are to pass on the complex 
affairs of Government. We, however, 
seriously solicit your careful consideration 
of the proper place to be given veterans 
benefits in our Government spen 
program, 

HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL PROGRALI 

The question of entitlement, alleged 
abuses, and the scope of the hospital and 
medical program for veterans was dis 
at length at our national encampment last 
August. The findings of the Subcommittee 
on Hospitalization of your committee con- 
firmed our belief that the actual abuses } 
the hospital and medical program 
negligible, Consequently, the national en“ 
campment did not alter our long-stan 
position with respect to entitlement of vet” 
erans to hospitalization and medical treats 
ment. We reaffirmed our traditional stan 
that adequate hospital facilities shouid be 
made avallable to care for: (a) seryice-con 
nected disabled in need of treatment; (P) 
tubercular, neuropsychiatric and ebron 
cases requiring long periods of hospitaliz0“ 
tion, regardless of eervice-connection or abu? 
ity to pay; and (c) other non-service t- 
nected cases who are unable to pay. Na 
withstanding inferences from spokesmen £ 
the American Medical Association and at 
filiated medical groups, the Veterans of 1254 
eign Wars has never demanded or expect $ 
suficient hospital beds to care for all of p 
ills and ailments of our 20 million plus gs 
erans. We do believe the bed capacity pe 
Vetcrans’ Administration hospitals should 
increased to not less than the 131,000 tbe 
which was established as a yardstick by 
Truman administration. It Is noted, saat 
ever, that the recommended budget for wd 
1954 from the Bureau of the Budget WOU) 
provide for the operation and maintenan is 
of approximately 111,000 beds, This 7000 
far short of the established goal of 131. 
beds. We are concerned with the campals“ 
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being carried on by spokesmen for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. It is unfortunate 
that these spokesmen are juggling and dis- 
g statistics Issued by the Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration in an attempt to make the 
lic believe that approximately 85 percent 
°f all beds in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
are being occupled by veterans with 
“service-connected disabilities who could 
pord to pay for private treatment. The 
“cts, based on annual clinical bed surveys 
bY the Veterans’ Administration, reveal that 
more than 10 percent of the available 
beds are daily o¢cupied by veterans with non- 
*tvice-connected disabilities requiring short 
10 of hospitalization. Even among the 
ir Percent in this category it is open to doubt 
N ot them could afford to pay for pri- 
te treatment, The annual bed surveys ac- 
tr, ly reveal that the great majority of Vet- 
ans‘ Administration hospital beds are daily 
decupied by veterans with service- connected 
disabilities or tubercular, neuropsychriatric 
da chronic cases requiring long periods of 
tment who would not be able to pay; 
in part, for private treatment. We are 
aleo concerned with the decision of the Ad- 
Ministrator of Veterans Affairs to add a 
pnancial questionnaire to the hospital ap- 
lication form after the first session of this 
Congress had repudiated efforts to change 
he Conditions governing admission of vet- 
et to hospitals. The Administrator has 
Yen assurance that these financial ques- 
“onnaires will remain confidential and will 
der be used to deny or delay admissions to 
ns’ Administration hospitals. Time 
viu determine whether the financial ques- 
tionnaire will serve as a weapon to prevent 
— yeterans from receiving medical 
` tment which they cannot afford in pri- 
Tacilities. 
PUBLIC LAW 16 
Tam sure this committee is aware that 
Juy under Public Law 16 expires in 
deo 1956. Numerous bills to extend the 
digg tons of the act for certain groups of 
tha Died veterans haye been introduced in 
Congress. Our recommendation for 
wasndment of Public Law 16, pursuant to a 
tone ttion of our national encampment, is 
tng tinea in a bill which has been prepared 
Pending introduction, This bill is a new 
aproch to vocational rehabilitation of our 
Pu bled in that it makes the provisions of 
blic Law 16 available to those disabled in 
— service, at 80 percent ot the war- 
Rot Tate, if their disability is evaluated at 
a, less than 30 percent. We belleve this is 
to id recommendation for its effect will be 
beno arn to the production line disabled 
den who otherwise might be dependent 
the Public assistance. In addition to 
humanitarian aspects of such a pro- 
by pe we believe it will also pay dividends 
The duelng costs of the pension program. 
the Value of vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled has been recognized by the 
burses 8 under the program which reim- 
tions States for one-half the cost of voca- 
Near training for disabled non-veterans. 
del ly 100,000 disabled persons per year re- 
© assistance under this program at a cost 
lone Federal Treasury of more than $20 mil- 
cip annually. It seems to us that the prin- 
© has already been accepted and we mere- 
those orate that the present program for 
teng injured in the Armed Forces be ex- 
Wap ed, with the same relationship between 
ly And peacetime service, that now exists 
Payment of compensation. 


HOUSING 
The 


Then Milwaukee VFW National Encamp- 
und held last August adopted, by an almost 
— us vote, a resolution protesting the 

in interest rates on GI loans from 
toy 24 Percent and called for legislation to 
the pack the interest rate to 4 percent. At 
Areena the interest rate was increased by 
Treas, nt between the Secretary of the 
ury and the Administrator of Veterans 


s 
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Affairs tt was stated the Increase was neces- 
sary to break loose private money to support 
the GI home-loan program. Experience re- 
veals that for the several months following 
the increase in interest rates money was 
about as scarce as ever and tighter in some 
sections of the country. There has been 
some rellef in private money for GI loans in 
recent months but the additional funds have 
not warranted or proven the assumption that 
the increased rate would provide plenty of 
private money for GI loans. We strongly 
urge the Congress to consider rolling back 
the GI interest rate to 4 percent and to keep 
alive a liberal, direct loan program to take 
up the slack if private money freezes up. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has noted 
with interest the report and recommenda- 
tions of the President's Committee on Home 
and Housing Policies. Many aspects of that 
report are viewed with favor by the leader- 
ship of our organization, but the forthcom- 
ing department encampments and the na- 
tional encampment will determine the final 
position on the recommendations. Repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
were invited to testify before the President's 
Housing Committee and to express opinions 
on certain recommendations with respect to 
the FHA and the VA home-loan programs. 
The position the VFW has taken, pending a 
national encampment decision, is to the ef- 
fect that the VA loan program should remain 
under the control of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, with no transfer of functions, by 
amending legislation, to the Federal Housing 
Administration. We know, however, that 
there are certain technical functions, such as 
appraisals and inspections, performed by 
both the FHA and the VA which constitute 
duplication of effort and costs. We suggest, 
as the President's Committee recommended, 
that, if feasible, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, by mutual agreement with the 
Administrator of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, delegate to the FHA the power 
to perform such functions with the under- 
standing that if it worked to the disadvan- 
tage of veterans the agreement could be can- 
celed and the VA resume performance of said 
technical functions, We are unalterably op- 
posed, however, to a transfer, by legislation, 
of any of the functions of the VA home-loan 
program to the FHA. 

THE NORWALK, CONN., INCIDENT 

There is another matter which may be of 
interest to this committee. Recently a na- 
tlonal furore developed as a result of infor- 
mation, which became public, to the effect 
that a VFW post in Norwalk, Conn., was re- 
porting names of persons suspected of being 
subversives to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, This information casually, but un- 
wisely, mentioned to publicize post activities 
during National VFW Week, was garbled and 
distorted out of all proportion to the facts. 
Clever reporters, sensing the possibility of a 
national controversy, swooped down upon 
humble men, inexperienced in public rela- 
tions, and inveigled statements from the un- 
wary which gave the impression that the 
VFW is organizing vigilante committees, en- 
gaging in witch hunts, and setting neighbor 
against neighbor in smear attacks which 
deny the accused an opportunity to defend 
themselves. 

I want to assure this committee, and 
through this committee, the Congress, that 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is not, and has 
never, advocated or encouraged the forma- 
tion of “viglante committees” to engage in 
witch hunts or to investigate, evaluate and 
screen evidence against persons suspected of 
being subversives. Notwithstanding dis- 
torted and misleading publicity in the Nor- 
walk incident, I am pleased to advise there 
was no committee, no Investigations, no 
evaluation or screening of evidence, and no 
discussion of suspects among the post meni- 
bership. ? 
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The action that was taken by a VFW post 
commander in Norwalk is in complete har- 
mony with public policy as enunciated by 
the President of the United States, the two 
immediate former Presidents of the United 
States, the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and more recently stated by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
in a press conference which was published 
on February 5, 1954. Anyone who charges or 
infers that the Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
engaging in vigilante tactics, witch hunts, 
pitting neighbor against neighbor. and 
smear innocent persons who have no op- 
port y to defend themselves, is question< 
ing the patriotism, integrity, and common 
sense of a million and a quarter men who 
have followed Old Glory to the far ends of 
the world to oppose tryanny and maintain 
the free institutions and ideals of the United 
States of America. - n 


CONCLUSION 


I do not wish to take more of your val- 
uable time in discussing all phases of our 
heavy program. Our legislative director, 
Omar B. Ketchum, will offer for the record a 
complete digest of VFW resolutions which 
come under the jurisdiction of your com- 
mittee. In conclusion, may I thank you 
again for the privilege of this meeting and 
your kind attention to our views, and remind 
you of our annual congressional dinner to- 
night in the Statler Hotel to which you have 
been invited. 


Exempting Agricultural Products From the 
Federal Tax on Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope this House will read and 
act on this timely concurrent resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina, State Senator 
R. P. Gallison, of my home county or 
Greenwood, is the author-of this splen- 
did resolution. I have today introduced 
a bill which will exempt agricultural 
products from the 3 percent Federal tax 
on transportation. 

The resolution follows: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to exempt milk and other farm 
products from the Federal tax on the 
transportation of property 
Whereas the return from the Federal tax 

on the transportation of property is small; 

and 

Whereas sald tax has proved burdensome 
to the farmers of the States and further re- 
duces their income which cannot stand 
much reduction; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is memorialized 
to enact such legislation as will exempt from 
the tax on transportation of property milk 
and other farm products being transported 
from the farm or place of production to 
market when both are in the same State; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the two Members of the United 
States Senate and to each of the Members 
of the House of Representatives from this 
State. 
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Public Hearings of Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Power and Natural Re- 


sources , 
SPEECH 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Rural Electric C operative As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in Miami, 
Fla., adopted a resolution on January 14, 
1954, urging the Hoover Commission to 
enlarge the membership of its task force 
on water resources and power in order 
to provice for representation of public 
and cooperative agencies in the power 
field. The NRECA also requested that 
opportunity be afforded it to testify in 
hearings before the Commission or the 
task force. 

As a member of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, I have taken the position from the 
start that the task force on water re- 
sources and power should be broadly 
representative of the major viewpoints 
in this controversial field, including pub- 
lic as well as private power. Although 
the Commission has not accepted my 
proposal to enlarge the membership of 
the task force to include individuals with 
a public-power viewpoint, it directed, on 
February 8 that public hearings be held, 
with ample opportunity for all interested 
parties to be heard, and a verbatim 
transcript of the testimony to be avail- 
able for examination by the press and the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision of the Hoover 
Commission to direct one of its task 
forces to hold public hearings marks an 
unprecedented step in its precedure, and 
I wish to call it to the attention of the 
members. Although the task force on 
water resources and power is the only 
task force for which public hearings are 
mandatory at the present time, other 
task forces may decide to follow the same 
procedure. I am hopeful that public 
hearings will contribute to a series of 
balanced and well-rounded reports of the 
Hoover Commission. 

I include with these remarks the cor- 
Tespondence of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association relating to 
presentation of testimony at task force 
hearings: 

NATIONAL Rurat ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1954, 
Hon. Heaserr Hoover, 

Chairman, Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, General Accounting Ofice 
Building, Washington, D, C. - 

DEAR. Mr. Hoover: The National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association represents 
91 percent of all the rural electric systems 
in this country and Alaska which are financed 
by loans from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The 900 rural electric systems 
which we represent serve over 31 million 
farm families and rural establishments. 

As you know, the rural electric systems 
are locally owned and controlled. ‘Their 
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relations with REA have been twofold—REA 
has been the agency from which they bor- 
rowed all their capital funds, and REA has 
provided them with certain essential tech- 
nical services which have helped to insure 
the security of the Government's loans and 
also aided the systems to do such a fine 
job of electrifying rural United States and 
Alaska. This job is far from completed; 
there are still over one-half million unserved 
farms and rural establishments, and also 
the loads of the rural electric systems are 
doubling every 4 years, which means there 
has to be REA loan funds available for the 
necessary heavying-up and other system im- 
provements. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952, the rural electric systems purchased 
and generated approximately 11% billion 
kilowatt-hours. They purch 50.4 per- 
cent of this from the power companies and 
28.1 percent from Federal agencies (TVA, 
Bonneville Power Administration, South- 
eastern Power Administration, Southwestern 
Power Administration, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation). Because of the importance 
of this power purchased from agencies of 
the Federal Government, we have definite 
interest in the Federal power program and 
the agencies concerned with it. Also, they 
purchased 7.9 percent from other public 
agencies and they generated 13.6 percent 
themselvcs. 

It is our understanding that your Com- 
mission will examine the policies and ad- 
ministration of the REA and the agencies 
concerned with the Federal power program, 
Our people are vitally interested in the de- 
liberations of your Commission in these 
areas. At our recent annual meeting in 
Miami, Fla, which was attended by over 
5,000 farm people, they passed the attached 
resolution instructing us to request time for 
thelr representatives and members of our 
staff to appear before your Commission and 
the task forces on water and power and the 
lending agencies, and present the views of 
the rural electric systems. 

We would appreciate your arranging suit- 
able times for such hearings and notifying 
us of such dates for enough in advance so 
we can notify our people in various parts of 
the country. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. Extrs, 
Executive Manager. 
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RESOLUTION ApoPrrp aT NRECA ANNUAL 
MEETING, MIAMI, FLA., JANUARY 14, 1954 
Whereas there has been formed a com- 

mission commonly known as the Hoover 

Commission to examine the administration 

of the agencics of the Federal Government 

and to make policy recommendations con- 
cerning the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and there has been created a task 
force of this Commission on water and power 
to examine in particular the administration 
and policy of the agencles of the Federal 

Government concerned with power such as 

the Rural Electrification Administration, De- 

partment of the Interior, and the Army Corps 
of Engincers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commission be urged 
to enlarge the size of the task force on Wa- 
ter and power so as to provide for adequate 
representation of public aud cooperative 
groups which at the present time are not 
represented on that task force; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is essential in a demo- 
cratic government that the pecple have the 
right to present their views before a com- 
mission with such swecping authority. 

Therefore we strongly urge that the Com- 

mission permit us sufficient time to present 

our views before the full Commission and 
also the task force on water and power. 
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NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February II. 1954 
Mr. Cu D. CURRAN, 

Task Force Administrator, Task Foreé 
on Water Resources and Power, Com- 
mission on Organization of the Er- 
ecutive Branch of the Governments 
General Accounting Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. ural 

Dran Ma. CURRAN: The National R xn 
Electric Cooperative Association represen a 
91 percent of all the rural electric systems Ae 
this country and Alaska which are Ad- 
by loans from the Rural Electrification 205 
ministration. The 900 rural electric syste 18 
which we represent serve over 3t% mill 
farm families and rural establishments- 

We, of course, are interested in the ur 
liberations of your task force because of © 
relations with the REA and also, in ur- 
areas, the Federal power agencies, the B a 
eau of Reclamation, Southwestern ar 25 
Administration, Southeastern Power tra⸗ 
ministration, Bonneville Power Adminis A 
tion, TVA, and the Army Corps of Engine 

Our members, assembled at their 2 
meeting in Miami, Fla. on January 14, 1 
directed us to request time for s the 
both before the full Commission and of 
task force on water and power, A COPY 
their resolution is attached, Therefore, g 
want to take this opportunity to requ 
time for the rural electric systems to ap 
before your task force and present 
views on matters of interest to them 
within the jurisdiction of your task 10° 

Sincerely, 


and 
ce 


Cuye T, ELLIS, 
Executive Manag” 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, _ 4 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1954. 
Mr. Pav. GRADY; d- 
Task Force Director, Task Force on Leni, 
ing Agencies, Commission on Or 
gation of the Executive Branch © 
Government, General Accounting 
fice Building, Washington, D. O: ec 
Dran Mar. Gravy: The National Rural Esg 
tric Cooperative Association represents y 
percent of all the rural electric systems ed 
this country and Alaska which are paanid- 
by loans from the Rural Electrificatio® 
ministration. The 900 rural electric systap 
which we represent serve over 3% mill 
farm families and rural establishments 
As you are probably aware, the rural © 
tric systems borrow the capital they len 
from REA and repay it over 35 years 1955 
interest. At the end of calendar year pad 
loans in the amount of $2,780,000,000 this 
been approved by REA. Included m -es 
total was $2,251,000,000 for distribution a 
508,000,000 for generation and transmi" ij- 
facilities, and $21,000,000 for consumer 13 
ities (loans which the systems make tO © 0. 
members for the purchase of wiring mae’ 
rials, plumbing, appliances, etc., where . 
quate local credit is not available). and 
We feel the relationship between REA one: 
the rural electric systems is a healthy D 
The systems are locally owned and contro or 
Their relations with REA have been ap- 
told they have borrowed the necessary © ‘ged 
ital funds from REA and REA hes prov’ 
certain services neceseary to insure the fe- 
curity of their loans and assist them in bf 
complishing the fine job they are doine 5. 
electrifying rural United States and All” 
But their job is far from completed ms 
are still over one-half million unserved £97) 44 
and rural establishments and also the ere) 
of the rural electric systems are dour’ os 
about every 4 years. This means that “yg 
funds must be available for henvying up 
lines and other system improvements: - 
We understand your task force wil ie 
amine the administration and policics 


ec" 
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TEA Program. Our people, of course, are 
task y interested in the deliberations of your 
in force. At their recent annual meeting 
5 1000 . Fla., which was attended by over 
farm people, they passed a resolution 
structing us to request time for them and 
. of our staff to prosent their views 
Gre the task force on lending agencies, 
€refore, we would appreciate your ar- 
notir § suitable time for such a hearing and 
Can Ying us far enough in advance so we 
notify our people. 
Sincerely, 
CI rb T. ELLIS, 
Executive Manager. 


H. R. 7894 
=- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


lx OF TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


tou DIES. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
ine pend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Ude the following bill: 

H. R. 7004 


A 

bin declaring the Communist Party and 
makin Tevolutionary organizations illegal; 
in ng membership in, or participation 
— the revolutionary activity of, the Com- 

Unist Party or any other organization 
Ton ring the revolutionary conspiracy by 
ieee and violence a criminal offense; and 

viding penalties 


— 1. Upon evidence which nas been 
leheg dd and proof which has been estab- 
States before the Congress of the United 
there and the courts of the United States, 
Comm ts an international revolutionary 
to tee conspiracy which is committed 
the Serre by force and violence of 
the ernment of the United States and of 
ing 12 States, such conspiracy includ- 
States Communist. Party of the United 
bald its various components of affiliated, 
er, ary, and frontal organizations and the 

Sec thereof. 

io The Communist Party of the United 
ateg and its various components of amli- 
ata an Subsidiary, and frontal organizations 
Whey Other organizations, no matter under 
ern whose cbject or purpose is to 
8 w the Government cf the United 
Mary.” or the government of any State, Ter- 
Bover, district, or possession thereof, or the 
Verein ent of any political subdivision 
declar by force and violence, are hereby 
the ai illegal and not entitled to any of 
feng, Sts, privileges, and immunities at- 
the pik upon legal bodies created under 


Staten 


Urisciction of the laws of the United 
* or any political subdivision thereof; 
tities hatever rights, privileges, and immu- 
bo Which have heretofore been granted 
d Party, its various components of af- 
ang a Subsidiary, and frontal organizations 
lutig Der organizations with the same revo- 
the Une purposes, by reason of the laws of 
9 States or any political subdivision 

Bic a are hereby terminated. 
wed Whoever, therefore, being a mem- 
the Communist Party of the United 
trans or any affiliated, subsidiary, or frontal 
zation thereof, or any other organiza- 
or m ho matter how named, whose object 
at = e Rose is to overthrow the Government 
yg United States, or the government of 
thereon: Territory, district, or possession 
05 or the government of any political 
Row, ision therein by force or Violence, 
theracr® the revolutionary object or purpose 
Mtono OF Whoever participates in the revo- 
nary activities of the Communist Party 
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or any affiliated subsidiary or frontal organi- 
zation thereof, or any other organization 
with the same revolutionary purpose, know- 
ing the revolutionary object or purpose 
thereof, is guilty of a Federal offense, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be sentenced 
to imprisonment for not exceeding 10 years 
or fined not exceeding $10,000, or both, 


Guatemala’s Expulsion of American 
Newspapermean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the Chargé d'Affaires of 
the Guatemala Embassy: 

FEBRUARY 5, 1954. 
Senor Don ALFREDO CHACANO, 
Charge d'Affaires, the Guatemalan Em- 
bassy to the United States, 
Washington. D. C.: 

The Overseas Press Club of America pro- 
tests most vigorously against the Guatemala 
Government's recent action in arbitrarily ex- 
pelling the North American newsmen, Syd- 
ney Gruson, of the New York Times, and 
Marshall F. Bannell, of the National Broad- 
casting Co., and others. The principle upon 
which the expulsions of Messrs. Gruson and 
Bannell were based is incompatible with the 
continued existence of free peoples in the 
New World. The tenet that all journalists 
must confine themselves to reporting as 
truth only the official propaganda versions of 
the acts and motives of members of the Gov- 
ernment, or suffer penalties for disrespect 
and offenses against the state, ls a totall- 
tarian philosophy and a retrogression toward 
the absolutism that the New World peoples 
have fought ever since they won political in- 
defendence from Europe. Further, to punish 
or penalize one newsman for not reporting 
the news in accordance with public officials’ 
own interpretations automatically deprives 
all the press of its freedom to seek and report 
the truth. Even the threat of Invoking such 
penalties robs a press of its freedom and a 
people of Its right to know the facts neces- 
sary to its control of its own destiny. 

The Overseas Prees Club protests the ap- 
plication of this totalitarian principle by the 
present Guatemalan national administration 
not only because it hampers the free flow of 
news among the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere and thus sacrifices true under- 
standing between peoples to the enhance- 
ment of the reputations of trnnsitory gov- 
erning groups and personalities; we deplore 
it also because it is an alarming step in the 
undermining of a free press and the prolog 
to the enslavement of a people by a group of 
individuals entrenched in government. The 
action of the Guatemalan authorities threat- 
ens hemisphere solidarity at a time when 
inimical totalitarian powers menace the New 
World from without. It also imperils the lib- 
erty of all Guatemalans, a people who are 
our honored and valued neighbors. More- 
over, the recent expulsion of journalists from 
Guatemala was not an isolated incident; that 
it ls mercly one of a series of oficial actions 
restricting freedom of information and opin- 
fon in that country is attested by the protest 
issued by the Journalists’ Association of 
Guatemala on January 27. 

The Overseas Press Club of America is com- 
posed of more than 900 North American for- 
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eign correspondente and former correspond- 
ents who today occupy positions of responsi- 
bility and influence in the newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio, and allied fields in the United 
States. We oppose unalterably all mensures 
and actions calculated to limit, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, the right of peoples to 
be informed the world over. 

ANSEL TALEERT, 

Chairman, Freedom of the Press and 
Information Committee. 


VIRGINIA Prrwrrr Morir, 
Chairman, Inter-American Affairs 
Committce. 


~ The Harvey Bill: It Is a Significant 
Measure at This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 


Tue Harvey BILL: Ir Is A SIGNIFICANT 
MEASURE AT THIS TIME 


‘The bill introduced by Congressman RALTH 
Harvey in the House of Representatives to 
provide Federal aid to States for the con- 
struction of school buildings has developed 
considerable: discussion. 

It naturally brings up the question of 
whether this bill is a part of the scheme to 
centralize control of our schools at Washing- 
ton, or if it even plays indirectly into the 
hands of those who promote the federaliza- 
tion of our schools. 

This newspaper has opposed Federal ald 
to education since the day when it was al- 
most by itself and people were not yet 
aroused to its dangers, and we oppose it for 
two principal reasons: 1. It would bring Fed- 
eral thought control, and 2. It would mean 
standardization of textbooks, teaching meth- 
ods, and all in such a way that it would be 
contrary to the nature of education itself. 
That is, It would provide uniformity in place 
of many approaches and the freedom to ex- 
plore all avenues of truth. 

The Harvey bill is an attempt to help meet 
a problem that is very real, that is very im- 
portant, that is national in scope, and that 
is not today being solved in any other way, 

It is an attempt to help bulld the school 
buildings that almost every community in 
the Nation needs just as New Castle needs 
them, and as they are needed by the other 
communities of Henry County and Indiana, 
It would appropriate $250 million of Fed- 
eral money to be made available to the States 
for building school facilities. Indiann, be- 
ing an average State would get about 810 
million of this. The State or local com- 
munity would be required to match the Fed- 
eral money in equal part. 

There are two things that we believe 
should be observed about the Harvey bill: 

1. It would provide Federal assistance in 
the construction of buildings, and in so do- 
ing it does not enter into the operation of 
the schools. It is essentially the same sort 
of thing that has been accomplished in the 
construction of hospitals with Federal finan- 
cial assistance. It does not relate to cur- 
riculum, textbooks, teachers, or the things 
which are a part of the learning process. 

2. It ie not continuous in any given erit- 
uation. If this law passes and New Castlo 
takes advantage of it, say, to bulld a 62 mil- 
lion high-school building, the Federal Goy- 
ernment will put up $1 million and the 
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State or local community will pay $1 million. 
After the building is completed, the rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government is 
over. 

These two factors make the sort of thing 
provided by the Harvey bill something en- 
tlrely different from the Federal aid to edu- 
cation to which we are uncompromisingly 


opposed. 

It is our considered Judgment that those 
persons who are opposed to Federal aid to 
education because of the reasons we have 
outlined would do well to give their support 
to the Harvey bill, or at least not oppose it, 
and for this reason: 

The problem of the shortage of school- 
houses for the Nation, which it seeks to 
alleviate, is not otherwise being solved. 

Let us face the Issue squarely: 

The support of schools by real-estate taxes 
has broken down under an unbearable load. 

No alternative has been adopted. 

Refusing to admit that we have a prob- 
lem will do no good, 

Failing to meet that problem, likewise, 
plays directly into the hand of the schemers 
who want to federalize our education, 


In the long history of the centralization 
of government, the same thing has hap- 
pened over and over again, The Federal 
Government has stepped in to do a job be- 
cause local and State governments failed 
to do it. 

That's exactly where we are today. 

The people of this community and of 
Indiana will do far better to let the Harvey 
bill pass, and dedicate their energies toward 
the accomplishment without delay of a State 
school system that will give us an equitable 
tax, and leave the argument about Federal 
ald to education high and dry, 


A Plan To Lessen the Bookkeeping Load 
on Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a letter from one of the large 
manufacturing companies in the Fifth 
Indiana District: 

THe Warv-Sritson CO., 
Anderson, Ind., January 26, 1954. 
Hon. Joun V. BEAMER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Beamer: I know you have a 
number of complaints from your district 
about everything in general, and I hate to 
burden you with another. But unless we 
can get the facts before our lawmakers, noth- 
ing can be done about such matters. 

I have been doing some analyzing on the 
time spent by several of our office employ- 
ees iu filling out various governmental 
forms. It is costing our company approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year for us to handle vari- 
ous reports to the different agencies. For 
example, district collector of internal reve- 
nue, Federal income tax, Federal excise tax 
on jewelry and cosmetics, Federal excise tax 
on eight or more employees. Withholding 
tax—OAB. United States Department of La- 
bor, labor turnover report. United States 
Census Bureau, quarterly report, yearly man- 
ufacturing census report, report on employ- 
ment and payrolls. United States Treasury 
Department report on savings bonds, Fed» 
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eral Trade Commission, quarterly financial 
report, etc. 

Most of these reports haye on them the 
following: “This report is required by law. 
It is mandatory under authority of section — 
of the Federal Act.“ These bureaus 
are always very willing to spend the taxpay- 
ers’ money in that if you are a day late in 
making the report they send a telegram, 15 
or 20 words, demanding that the report be 
filed immediately and where to send it to. 
But if you request information, you are 
lucky if you ever get it, 

For example; I haye been making out a 
quarterly financial report to the Federal 
Trade Commission for the past 10 years, and 
I have yet to receive any coordinated report 
of financial figures on the textile industry 
from this office. Since this report costs us 
about $35 to prepare, I believe it would be 
cheaper for us to pay a fine for refusing to 
make out the report, than to get all the data 
together to submit it. 

My plea to you is to lessen the bookkeep- 
ing load on the employers for the Federal 
Government. 

Sincerely, 
THe Waro-STtson CO., 
C. Dx Var LITTEN, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


Few Are Disloyal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department numbers more than 
30,000 employees on its roster. Serious 
charges reflecting on the loyalty of these 
employees have been made in recent 
years. It is now revealed that 11 em- 
ployees have been released for disloyalty 
during the past year. No one will be 
sorry to see the disloyal element re- 
moved, but in all fairness it should be 
pointed out that many thousands of 
loyal and hardworking State Depart- 
ment employees undeservedly have been 
subjected to abuse and suspicion. The 
following editorial from the Trenton 
Times of Monday, February 15, 1954, 
makes a defense of the loyal State De- 
partment employees that I wish every 
Member of Congress would read so that 
a fine record of loyalty can be set 
straight: 


Few Are DISLOYAL 


A man is innocent until proved guilty. 
That is the basis for American law. That 
is not the present public view of employees 
of the State Department. In hundreds of 
political speeches the employees of the State 
Department have had their loyalty ques- 
tioned, mostly by campaigning Congressmen. 
These charges have left the public with the 
impression that our State Department was 
largely disloyal. 

Now the news comes from Washington 
that under the loyalty program 11 em- 
ployees of the State Department have been 
fired in the past year for disloyalty. There 
have been 523 others dropped for “security” 
reasons, which might range from drunken- 
ness to doubtful honesty. 

There are more than 30,000 public em- 
ployees working for the State Department, 
and 11 have been found of doubtful loyalty. 
These 11 have done nothing criminal, noth- 
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ing traitorous; but their background and 
associations raise questions of their loyalty: 
and they have been fired. the 

Nothing has been said in defense of — 
30,000 State Department employees who the 
judged loyal, No mention is made of 
way in which loose congressional C our 
have torn down completely the morale of 
Foreign Service. vie 

Wherever and whenever there is relat Z 
doubt of the loyalty of a Government enn 
ployee, particularly in so sensitive an dis- 
as the State Department, it is proper to 
miss him. The 11 who have been dismiss 
deserve no sympathy; but the tho 
loyal Americans doing their very best to 1917 
resent the United States at home and abro® 
deserve consideration, 

Isn't it time for loose talkers in Congress 
and in political campaigns to realize 
they have u responsibility to the loyal Amer- 
icans who work for our Government? 


Prelate Attacks Federal Migrant Labor 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, eo 
leave to extend my remarks in the from 
orp, I include the following article 12. 
the Catholic Standard of February 
1954: 

PRELATE ATTACKS FEDERAL MiGRANT Luvos 

PROGRAM es- 

SAN ANTONIO—The interim program ice. 
tablished this month by the State, JU fnd 
and Labor Departments for ng it- 
contracting Mexican farm workers, was rt K. 
cized sharply here by Archbishop Robe 
Lucey, of San Antonio, alrman 

The archbishop, who is executive ch panis” 
of the Bishops’ Committee on the SPS ios 
Speaking, in a statement to the NCW? ine 
Service, characterized the program in $ 
work of men “who seem to be living 
dream world or in a vacuum.” parte 

The program of the three Federal Dé 
ments was put into effect in January - 


MEXICO ANGRY t 


Under the 1951 migrant labor agree’ rior 
Mexico recruited the workers in the 
of that country and sent them to the 
for admission. Under the new interi™ ‘ops 
gram, the Labor Departnrent sets UP der for 
on the United States side of the bO 
the registration of workers, wexic? 

In retaliation against the program, seeking 
closed its borders to farm workers 
jobs in the southwestern United stated inst 

The closing of Mexican borders a States 
farmhands seeking jobs in the age tnou- 
has brought on serious problems °° vers! 
sands of workers congregating s pes” 

m rot 


going over to the United States. 

The archbishop pointed to one Pa 
joint statement, reading: “The © y 
shortage of domestic agricultural 
has meant that farmers in the 
and other areas are dependent on 
ican laborers to plant and 
crops.” 

SHORTAGE NOT REAL pucey 

Commenting on this, Archbishop gral 
said: The shortage of domestic #67 ot 
workers in south Texas is artificial, % cents 
The Mexican contract worker gets 
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cea r the wetbacks get as little as 20 We remember the story of the few hundred They therefore provided in the Consti- 
live an hour, American citizens cannot who gathered at Jackson from many parts tution for the separation of power among 
or = starvation wages, and go elsewhere of the Union to resolve to battle for the the three branches of Government, legista- 

uy OTK. This creates a labor shortage, first principles of Republican government tive, executive, and judicial; and between 


‘eae & recent year 65,000 domestic agricul- 
Other Sorkere in south Texas migrated to 
empio states secking temporary agricultural 
45,000 wont and then the growers imported 
0 Workers to bring in the harvest. 
Ader the interim program the Secretary 
Or Tabor determines ‘that the employment 
— Agricultural workers will not ad- 
Docs Y &ffect wages and working conditions.’ 
Amero. the fact that growers can ignore 
Nexieg 2 citizens and get cheap labor from 
conditi adversely affect wages and working 
Dr Ons? Does not this whole disorderly 
Shopken make life miserable for the small 
6 mo Per whose customers are out of town 
uths of the year? 
Tea; © last paragraph of the statement fs 
Yy something: ‘It is believed that the in- 
me Program provides a satisfactory 
wore for contracting Mexican agricultural 
aud and that as a consequence there 
errnts RO reason to employ illegal mi- 
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ther words, growers who can hire 
— for 20 cents an hour will be so 
Slag ted by this program that they will 
Cont, Pay 50 cents an hour to workers on 
act. Thus with a stroke of the pen 
Origin sant Federal officials have destroyed 
“Ment šin with all its works and pomps. 
N €nwhile, the immigration chief in 
wetp o Laredo reports ‘an endless stream’ of 
hur cks traveling north into Texas. Five 
the Gred illegal aliens were reported crossing 
“The er into California at Calexico. 

8 © executive manager of the Texas 
Porteg : and Growers Association was re- 
Ero in the press as declaring that the 
interi are getting more favors out of the 
men Program than they asked for. These 
Plenty”. big-hearted and they asked for 
the 5 The gentleman also promises that 

“The wt? will get their wetbacks legalized. 
try in illegal alien has come to our coun- 
Sam , deflance of our laws. When Uncle 
a to legalize lawlessness and posts 
it Ade one for crime against the United States 

indeed be a day of infamy.” 


Lincoln Day Remarks of Hon. Homer 


2 of Michigan, at Brooklyn, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


Iy OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


: DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Re tiday night, February 12, we held 
e been, N. Y.. a dinner celebrating 
el rthday of Abraham Lincoln and 
Sth anniversary of the founding of 
ublican Party. I believe I may 
th confidence that it was the larg- 
any such celebration held in the 
over 1,209 people being present. 
nguished Senator from Michi- 
Cathe HOMER Fencuson, addressed the 
Under i 
er leay 
incių, de his dee I should like to 
nds, Republicans ere have 
— to rejoice in 1054. This year, 
or Abraham Lincoln, our 
“lebrates its 100th anniversary. Pa 
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and to be known as Republicans until the 
contest be terminated. 

Today you are carrying on that battle after 
playing such an important role in the re- 
turn of a Republican administration to office 
last year. You, end the thousands of other 
Republicans and the thousands upon thou- 
sands who beileve in the principles of the 
Republican Party, fought for a Republican 
administration because of the principles of 
the party. 

You believed in the principles of the Re- 
publican Party then. 

You believe in the principles of the Re- 
publican Party now. 

You, the people, are the Republican Party. 

It is your party, and because it ls your 
party—the party that represents all of the 
people, it has withstood attacks on it for 
100 years and has grown in strength that 
will cause it to endure for more than 100 
years more. 

Now what has the Republican Party got 
that has made it possible to withstand the 
test of time. 

First, it is responsive to all of the people. 

Second, it has had vision. 

Its cornerstone is the greatest principle 
of all time: The God-given right of men to 
be free and equaly regardless of race, color, 
or creed. 

Hardly had the party been formed some 
100 years ago when its first immortal leader— 
Abraham Lincoln—said: 

“Let us, in building our new party, plant 
ourselves on the rock of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the gates of heil shall not 
be able to prevail against us.“ 

Listen to Lincoln at Gettysburg: “Four- 
score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal,” let us 
highly resolve “that this Nation under God 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Thus the Republican Party, with Lincoln's 
guidance, built its house on the solid rock 
of these enduring principles: freedom. lib- 
erty, and equality for all men; and govern- 
ment firmly in the hands of the people.” 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence,” Lincoln asked. 
And he answered from the heart of truth: 
“It is not our frowning battlements, or 
brustling seacoasts, our Army and Navy. 
These are not our reliance against tyranny. 
All of those may be turned against us without 
making us weaker for the struggle. Our reli- 
ance is the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit 
which prized liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this 
spirit and you have planted the seeds of 
despotism at your own doors." 

My friends, that is why today the Republi- 
can Party fights for freedom everywhere— 
against the enslavement of communism and 
against totalitarian governments at home 
and abroad, 

That is why we led the fight against our 
political opponent who sought to centralize 
too much power in Washington; to fasten 
control upon our lives, our businesses, and 
our property, and to weaken us by heavy tax- 
ation and bureaucratic red tape. 

There are two more principles of govern- 
ment to be found in the Constitution which 
safeguard the freedom of the people. These 
are the principle of separation of powers and 
the provision of checks and balances. 

The fathers of the country knew from 
bitter experience that power is subject to 
great abuse. The greatest danger to liberty 
comes from too much centralization of power 
anywhere in our system. 


Federal, State, and local bodies, And to be 
certain that no one of these parts could 
ever dominate the others, and thus endanger 
the rights and freedoms of the people, the 
Fathers also provided for a system of checks 
and balances. By this system, each part can 
check the ambitions and aggressions of 
other 3 

Tħis principle too has become part of 
the solid foundation which distinguishes the 
Republican Party. That is why you have 
heard so much about the Bricker amend- 
ment recently, which in essence secks to 
protect the States, localities, and the people 
from abuse of the treaty power by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Thus, upon these great principles—indl- 
vidual freedom, the inalienable rights of 
man, a government of laws, not of men, a 
government limited to powers granted by 
the people, and the separation of powers with 
checks and balances to hold power within 
limits safe for the people—the Republican 
Party takes its stand. And in the 100 years 
since its birth as a party we have fought to 
Preserve these principles, 

What have we accomplished? What have 
we achieved? 

The history of the Republican Party in 
the first 50 years after its founding is writ- 
ten in the remarkable growth and develop- 
ment of the Nation. Except for short pe- 
riods under opposition party control, Re- 
publican Presidents, Congresses, and State 
Governors and legislatures shaped the young 
Nation. 

They strengthened its government, brond- 
ened its economy, expanded its territory and 
population, developed the Nation's great 
natural resources, and steadily Improved the 
standard of living of our people. — 

In many respects in 1860, the United States 
was still a colonial country, with sparse land 
settlements, dangerous Indian bands, law- 
less border towns and dependent upon Eu- 
rope for most of the Manufactured goods 
needed to develop the Nation. 

But in the next half century, with Re- 
publican Presidents shaping governinent 
policy, the Nation became a world leader in 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing. 
Republican policies encouraged the derelop- 
ment of our vast natural resources, They 
laid the foundations for the world’s greatest 
rail and highway systems. 

Republicans created our national banking 
system. They built up the Nation's credit, 
and gave us the world’s soundest currency, 
based on gold. They provided an Army and 
a Navy so strong that America was secure 
and our voice in world councils was heard 
and respected. 

Let us look at the highlights of Republican 
accomplishments, 

STRENGTHENING GOVERNMENT 


In the field of government, Republicans 
passed the first civil-service act in 1883 and 
later revised it to provide equal pay for equal 
work. We established the Department of 
Labor in 1884, the Department of Commerce 
in 1903, the Patent OMce encouraging in- 
ventors, the Weather Bureau, and the Postal 
Savings System encouraging thrift. 

In 1921 we set up the Federal budget and 
general accounting system to make govern- 
ment accountable to the people. We over- 
hauled the Federal prison system to make 
it more humane. And in 1926 and 1930 we 
created the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to protect our people from crime, fraud, and 
subversion. 

AGRICULTURE 

On Lincoln's recommendation in 1862 
Congress established the Department of Agri- 
culture. In the same year the Homestead 
Act was passed providing farms for our people 


and opening the West to settlement, By 
the Morrill Act land was donated for agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts colleges which 
your sons in every State now enjoy. Some 
of the greatest benefits to our growing agri- 
culture came from Republican tariff acts. 

Under Theodore Roosevelt the Bureau of 
Reclamation Act was passed in 1902 to re- 
claim waste land; and strong measures were 
taken to conserve our natural resources. 
From 1902 to 1932, Republicans created six 
of the Department of Agriculture's most im- 
portant bureaus. including the Cooperative 
Marketing Division. 

LABOR 

Republicans have always been ready to 
advance the Interests of labor and to protect 
the workingman from abuses by employers 
and irresponsible labor leaders alike. We 
passed railroad employees’ compensation acts 
and Imitation-of-hours laws. In 1898 and 
again in 1926 railway mediation laws were 
enacted which established the principle of 
collective bargaining. The 12-hour day was 
abolished in 1923. We limited the use of 
Federal injunctions In labor disputes, sub- 
ject only to their application in national 
emergency strikes. By the Bacon-Davis Act, 
provision was made for paying the prevailing 
rate of wages to workers engaged in Govern- 
ment contracts. 

In all this, we never lost sight of the in- 
terests of all the people. When labor lead- 
ers engaged in unfalr-labor practices against 
innocent employers and against their own 
workmen, we did not hestitate to enact the 
Taft-Hartley Act to bring balance and jus- 
tice into labor-management relations. That 
act also protects the public from nationwide 
strikes endangering the public safety. 

And let me tell you this, Although Demo- 
cratic administrations denounced this law 
for political purposes, and although they had 
the full power of government for several 
years after passage of the law, they never 
repealed it. They never repealed it because 
they knew in their hearts that the law was 
Just and right for the man at the workbench 
and for the whole people. 

All through the history of Republican 
achievements, you will find the thread of 
balance, justice, and equity. It makes no 
difference whether we dcal with government, 
agriculture, labor, industry, banking, stock 
and commodity markets, or foreign nations. 

Whenever we have seen any special interest 
pushed to extremes harmful to the general 
public welfare, we have had the plain courage 
to eliminate abuses and to redress balance; 
Just as Lincoln had the courage to free the 
slaves, although it cost him his life. 

That is why our party is at once both 
conservative and liberal. We will preserve 
what is good, strike down what is bad, and 
stand by first principles. That is the only 
way to make sound, enduring progress. We 
are keeping faith with the Founding Fathers 
who knew the dangers of extremes and of 
too much power anywhere. 

INDUSTRY 


For example, when the rapid growth of 
industry brought with it abuses by big busi- 
ness, monopolies, and restraints of trade, we 
did not hesitate to move against these forms 
of oppression of freemen. 

Republicans passed the Sherman Antitrust 
Act in 1890 to prohibit monopolies and to 
set up fair standards of competition. We 
provided for protection of the public in the 
matter of railway, telephone, and telegraph 
rates. In 1906 we passed the Pure Food and 
Drug Acts. In 1922 we started regulation of 
the grain exchanges, and in 1924 of the Fed~ 
eral fisheries. In 1926 we regulated aviation; 
in 1927, radio and in 1930 came the real 
Federal Power Commission. 

But we did not turn regulation into regi- 
mentation. We had to deal with monopolies. 
We had to deal with frauds and abuses. We 
had to deal with matters which neither the 
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people nor the States could control. But we 
dealt with them only to provide fair rules 
of the game. 

We saw to it that standards of fair conduct 
were set up for the protection of all the peo- 
ple. Otherwise, we preserve the freedom of 
men to start and run their enterprises, to 
pioneer and develop, and to enjoy the fruits 
of their industry without regimentation. 
This is another point on which our party is 
distinguished from our opponents. They 
want to manage, control, and regiment the 
peoples’ affairs. We believe only in prevent- 
ing the extremes; and allowing people to be 
free to manage their own lives and affairs. 

We have foliowed Lincoln's advice to this 
day, that In all that the people can individ- 
ually do as weil for themselves, Government 
ought not to interfere.” This is the same 
principle the Fathers wrote into the Con- 
stitution, 

On the other hand, we did everything in 
Government power to strengthen the young 
Nation and to protect its growing industries. 
We provided a climate in which men could 
start their own euterprises, acquire prop- 
erty, and prosper. 

Our policies gave the country a good bank- 
ing system, ample credit, and a sound dollar. 
We enacted protective tariff laws. By 1890 
Republican President McKinley was able to 
report that “we lead all nations in agricul- 
ture; we lead all nations in mining and we 
lead all nations in manufacturing. These 
are the trophies which we bring after 29 years 
of a protective tariff.” 

Today, in 1954, our foreign-trade problem 
is changing. We arè taking a second look at 
tariffs and restraints on trade. Our party 
has always adapted itself to the times. But 
we will be mighty careful in all we do to see 
that the American workman, the American 
businessman, and the American consumer is 
fully protected from any harmful effects that 
may come to our shores from foreign nations, 


HUMAN WELFARE 


At the same time that we were shaping an 
eMcient and progressive government; and 
while under Republican policies the Nation 
was building the world's greatest farm and 
factory productlon, Republicans were also 
deeply concerned with the problems of 
human welfare, 

You know how slavery was ended and free- 
dom protected by constitutional provisions. 
I have told you of our concern and protective 
laws for the workman, I have mentioned 
how we safeguarded the public by pure food 
and meat inspection laws. In 1898 we 
enacted the first of many bankruptcy laws 
to relieve men of the crushing burden of debt 
when they met personal or business mis- 
fortunes, 

But we accomplished much more for the 
welfare of our people. In the States Repub- 
lcan governors and legislatures were adopt- 
ing child labor and workmen’s compensation 
laws. In the Taft administration the Chil- 
dren's Bureau was established and put to 
work. In 1924 Republicans submitted a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting child 
labor, but it failed of adoption because too 
many States predominately Democratic Party 
controlled refused to ratify it. 

In the matter of civil rights, the Repub- 
lican Party has an unparalleled record. I 
think the people have at last awakened to 
the fraud practiced on them by the Demo- 
cratic Party in the matter of civil rights. 
Why, do you know, that in the last 20 years 
while the Democrats have been in power in 
Washington they did not put a single civil 
rights measure on the statute books. 

Oh, they made many promises and always 
talked big, but secretly they counted on fili- 
busters to kill civil rights bills. 

Republicans spoke softly but they always 
acted when they had the power. Our party 
was formed to oppose slavery, Lincoln wrote 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Republi- 
cans first took Negroes into the Army on 
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an equal level with all others. We passed 
the constitutional amendments abolishing 
slavery. We first appointed Negroes to th® 
diplomatic and consular services. The only 
two Negroes who ever served in the Uni 
States Senate were both Republicans. HOW” 
ard University, supported by Federal revenue 
was founded in a Republican administra- 
tion. We are quietly ending segregation 
Washington. And we are now abolishing 
segregation in schools operated by the mili 
tary services. 

When Republicans founded their party “ 
freedom and equality, they meant it an 
they practice it. We will not stand for an 
second-class races or citizens In Ame 
And that goes for all races, nationalities 
creeds, and colors, n 

Why, do you know that in 11 States whic! 
have fair employment practice laws prote? 
ing all races from discrimination, 7 * 
enacted by Republican legislatures and ee 
publican governors; 1 by a Republican sens 
and Republican governor, and 1 by & 
publican legislature. å 

We do not talk about human rights 8” 
civil rights, we work for them, and our 
shows it. r 

If we take the question of housing. th 
record is equally clear. It was Republica”? 
who set up the Bureau of Housing in 1927 
More new homes were built in the ł uilt 
under Republican policies than were bug 
under the comparable period of the 7987 
Deal in the 8 years before the war. In 1 and 
we established the home loan banks 
Federal ald for slum clearance. z 

We have never lost sight of the first prins 
ciple of good government—that Sorern nen; 
exists to provide security and to advance 
general welfare of all the people. That 
why we propose this year to add 10 millios 
people to the social-security system who 
not now covered, 

Lincoln put our principle in simple wore 
when he said: “So I think of the whole pe?! ne 
of this Nation; they will do well if well d 
by. We will try to do well by them 12 ip 
parts of the country, North and South. Wiig 
entire confidence that all will be well W? 
all of us.” 

VETERANS gå 

The Republican Party which had Its ae 
ordeal in Civil War at its very birth has the 
ways been conscious of the great debt 
Nation owes to its veterans, In 1868 it nnd 
vided pensions for disabled veterans up 
their widows and children. It o care 
land for them. In 1908 we again took “ya 
of our Spanish-American War veterans. got 
acted again after World War I and in rae 
passed the soldiers’ bonus bill. In 19% 80 
established the Veterans’ Administratiot pe 
that the problems of our veterans cour on 
taken care of more systematically. to 
1921 to 1933 Republicans passed laws 
bulld 46 hospitals for veterans. *. 

Altogether, in the history of our Party jga 
have passed hundreds of laws to provide |. 
ability allowances, medical services, DOSP ost 
ization, special care and pensions for Hand 
who risked their lives for their country: 
for their wives, widows, and children. 


PUBLIC WORKS as 
From the very birth of our party We bey 
placed special emphasis on the building n- 
and development of our country. We «tt 
couraged the early railroad and bis?” of 
construction. We appropriated billioD5 
dollars over the years for rivers, har bers sral 
canal development. We allotted Fede ge 
land for schools and colleges. In 1 ag” 
carried through the Panama Canal, stre ing 
ening the national defense and short® 
the water route from the Atiantic nt eted 
Pacific by 8,000 miles. In 1929 we comp 6⁰⁰ 
the Inland Waterway System providing est 
miles of water transportation east 0 
and 1.500 miles north to south. uos 
We started the whole idea of conser git” 
of our natural resources. In 1891 e 
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Means established the first national forests, 
and in 1905 the Forest Service, In 1872 Re- 
Publicans established the first national park, 
Of the 28 major national parks, Republicans 
established 23. In 1924 we set up the first 
Conseryation Board. In 1930 we began 
regulating the grazing lands to conserve 
than. Of the 62 reclamation projects today, 
41 were created by Republicans. By fiood 
Control we conquered disasters on the Mis- 
Sissippi, the Sacramento, and other river sys- 
In 1928 Republicans began the public 
buillding program which has so beautified 
Washington and other cities. And in all of 
his we were careful to practice economy, to 
Avoid waste, and not to trespass on the proper 
Tights of the States, local communities, and 
Private persons. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Republicans first took office when the Na- 
tion was weak in foreign affairs. Both 
France and England took advantage of our 

volvement in civil war. But Republican 
administrations compelled France to depart 
rom Mexico and we exacted an apology and 
Teparations from England in the Alabama 
Claims case. 

When other nations sought to parcel out 

ina among themselves, Republican John 

ay insisted upon the open door policy which 
*estrained them, safeguarded our far eastern 
interests, and protected the integrity of 
China. We played an honorable part in 
bringing about a settlement of the Russo- 

apanese War. Republicans took an active 

Part in the Hague Peace Conferences and 
Submitted the first arbitration case to the 

ternational Court at The Hague. In the 
Quest for peace, a Republican administration 
*Ponsored the Washington Naval Conference 
Which limited naval shipbuilding and 
‘verted an armament race in the 1920's. As 
Sarly as 1890 Republican Secretaries of State 
*stablished the Pan American Union to ad- 
Vance peace, friendship and good relations in 
me Western Hemisphere, Under President 

Hover we ended intervention in the affairs 

Latin American nations. In 1929 he es- 
tablished the good neighbor policy. We 
*Ponsored the Kellogg-Briand Pact which 
Would have ended war if other nations had 

Yed up to their solemn pledges.. From 1921 
to 1932 Republican administrations joined in 

treaties for the settlement of disputes by 
Conciliation and arbitration. A 

As you think of peace and war, here is one 
ing fact to remember. In the last 54 

from 1900, each of our major political 
tr ies have shared about equally in con- 
_ “olling the Government, Under Democratic 

esidents this Nation has been involved in 
ree of the most devastating wars in our 

y But our Nation has not been in- 

Slved in a single war under Republican 

idents. 
DEPRESSIONS 


20 ee Democratic Party has campaigned for 
Years on what they liked to call the 
tee depression. But let me tell you some- 
ing about depressions. In their histories, 
Pith major parties have had to deal with 
48 economic depressions. Most of these 
fr Presslons sprang from epeculative abuses, 
} om temporary over-expansion and malad- 
Ustments. In Republican years we quickly 
ted them, as we did in 1873. And we 
ected Democratic depressions.as we did 
ter the Cleveland depression in 1833, 
m 1930 to 1932 President Hoover took 
Bier. steps to restore prosperity, but was 
H ed first by a Democratic-controlled 
Ouse in Congress and then by the incoming 
on Mocratic President. Nevertheless, many 
b the steps he proposed were later adopted 

Y the New Deal. 
This depression was never solved by the 
CW Deal, although the Federal Government 
wed and spent billions of dollars and 
Ga every wild scheme in the socialist book. 
Y the coming of World War 11 bajjed the 
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country out of this depression, but at a tre- 
mendous cost in lives, money, and broken 
homes. 

PARTY SCANDALS 

Likewise both of our major political par- 
ties have had scandals to contend with. 
There are always a few bad apples in every 
barrel. But the presence of scandal, which 
often cannot be helped, is not the test of a 
political party’s morals. The test lies in 
what the party does about the scandal when 
it discovers it. 

Let me show you what I mean, 1 guess 
the worst scandal we have had in the Repub- 
lican Party is the Teapot Dome affair in the 
Harding administration. Even the Demo- 
crats do not charge us with anything worse, 

The Teapot Dome affair involved some 
bribery and the transfer of valuable naval 
oll leases to a private oil company. Nine 
men were involved in the affair. 

On the death of Harding, President Cool- 
idge had to deal with the scandal. Here is 
how he handled it; He summarily dismissed 
his own Attorney General who was involved. 
He directed all executive departments to co- 
operate with congressional) investigating 
committees. A Republican Congress gave a 
free hand to Democratic Senators Tom Walsh 
and Bert Wheeler to expose the wrongdoing. 

Of the 9 men involved, 2 committed sui- 
cide, 1 died awaiting trial, 4 landed in prison, 
and 1 escaped by a twice deadlocked jury. 
The naval leases were canceled. The United 
States got back its land and its oil. The 
scandal was over and there were no more 
scandals. 

Compare this with the hundreds of cases 
of graft. bribery, grain speculators, favorit- 
ism, influence, and other corruption that 
occurred in the 20 years before President 
Eisenhower took over. 

How did the Democratic administration 
handle this vast corruption in its own 
house? It covered up wherever possible. It 
charged that the cases were “asinine” and 
merely “red herrings.” It either refused to 
give infomation to Congress or set up 
“whitwash" investigations. In many cases 
it did not dismiss the wrongdoers, but pro- 
moted them: and persecuted those who ex- 
posed the wrongdoing. 

The conclusion from all this is clear; that 
while both political parties have had their 
scandals, there is a vast difference between 
the parties as to how they clean house. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE MINORITY 


As you know, Republicans were out of 
power for the 20 years from 1932 to 1952. 

While in the minority, how did we live up 
to our principles? 

Let me give you the highlights. 

We fought to preserve the Constitution 
from side door, back door, and cellar door 
attempts by the Democrats to get around it. 

We fought vigorously against Democratic 
attempts to centralize all power in Wash- 
ington, at the expense of the States, local 
communities, and the people, 

We fought against Democratic attempts 
to regiment our people and to socialize our 
farmers, electric power, medical care, and 
other affairs. 

We stopped the attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court. 

We fought to eliminate wasteful spending 
of public money, and to keep down the rise 
in public debt. 

We fought to keep down taxes. Do you 
realize that in the 20 years of Democratic 
control, taxes were only lowered once— and 
that was by the Republican 80th Congress. 

We fought Communism in Government 
and American life, often over the most stub- 


born resistance from Democratic administra- - 


tions: Republicans were never fooled by the 
Communists. In the 1920's we refused to 
recognize Soviet Russia, There never was a 
Communist In the Republican Party and 
there never will be. 
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We fought to expose the widespread cor- 
ruption which infested almost every de- 
partment of the Democratic administra- 
tion right up to the White House circles, 

At the same time we cooperated in every 
effort for constructive measures at bome, 
and for victory in World War II, the Korean 
war, and for peaceful relations with other 
nations. 

Republicans can be mighty proud of our 
record as a minority. It earned us the 
smashing vietory in 1952. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S RECORD 


` A Republican administration has now been 
in office for 1 year. What have we done? 

Korea; In Korea we first ended the dis- 
graceful ammunition shortage; and then 
stopped the bloodshed itself, saving the 
precious lives of American boys. 

National defense: We commenced an en- 
tirely new military program, bringing our 
Gefense up to the modern age of air strategy, 
atom and hydrogen weapons, guided missiles, 
and a professional mobile army. We be- 
lieved with Lincoln that the dogmas of the 
quiet part are inadequate to the stormy pres- 
ent. The occasion ts piled high with dim- 
culty and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new. so must we think anew 
and act anew. We now have a better, 
modern defense, and for less money. 

Communists and subversives: We are 
cleaning the Communists, subversives, and 
security risks out of Government. 

Government spending: Last year we cut 
$13 billion from the Truman appropriations 
budget. Our actual spending was $7 bil- 
lion below the Truman estimate. This year 
our estimates will cut spending by another 
#5 billion, and maybe more. 

Taxes: Through our economy last year, 
taxes were reduced 10 percent in January. 
We will reduce taxes further as soon as we 
cut down the mountain of upaid bills we in- 
herited from the previous administraticn. 

Government controls: We eliminated all 
but minor defense controls over the people's 
private affairs and enterprises. Under Re- 
publicans, the Government will not go Into 
competition with ite own citizens. We hold 
with Lincoln that “in leaving the people n 
business in their hands, we cannot be 
wrong.” 7 

Farm program: Before this session of Con- 
gress is over we will enact a realistic peace- 
time farm program, protecting the farmer, 
reducing the wasteful surpluses, and fair to 
consumers. 

Inflation: We stopped inflation. For a 
solid year now the value of the dollar (which 
fell to 52 cents under the Democrats) bas 
been stabilized. This means more buying 
power for you. It means more protection 
for your savings accounts, insurance policies, 
and pensions. 

St. Lawrence seaway: We are taking a 
major stride toward the future economic 
development of Detroit, the Midwest, and the 
entire Nation in our successful drive to get 
action on the St. Lawrence seaway. I am 
proud to have been closely associated with 
President Eisenhower in galning an over- 
whelming vote in the Senate on thie vital 
measure—and that was the first time in his- 
tory the Senate ever approved a seaway bill. 
And let me say to you that I regard the 
chances for passage in the House as very 
good. e 

Foreign policy: We have taken the mitla- 
tive in foreign policy. So long as Republi- 
cans are in control, this Nation is done with 
appeasement. No longer will America dance 
to the Volga boat song or any other Russian 
tune. 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had this to say: 


“There has been in fact a great strategis 
change in the world during the past year. 
That precious intangible, the initiative, is 
becoming ours. Our policy, not limited to 
mere reaction to crises provoked by others, 
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is free to develop along lines of our choice 
not only abroad but also at home.” 

Already we have seen what this means. 
Over the Communists’ protests, we firmly 
saw to it that the Korean prisoners of war 
became free to return to homes of their 
choice, We electrified the world by the 
President's plan to use atomic energy for 
peace instead of war. We plagued the Soviet 
Union on European peace until they found 
themselves compelled to meet with us, as 
they are now doing, to work out a peace for 
Germany and Austria. 

We have restored firmness, dignity, and 
high purpose to American foreign policy; 
and we intend to work for real peace on that 
level. 

In that connection, let me remind you 
that today is the ninth anniversary of the 
signing of the Yalta agreement. I hardly 
need to remind any audience in this Polish 
Falcon Hall whet the Yalta agreement meant 
to Poland and to other eastern European 
peoples. Let me just say that our admin- 
istration would never consent to an agree- 
ment like Yalta and furthermore we feel a 
Teal moral obligation to right the wrongs 
committed at Yalta and Potsdam. 

And there, ladies and gentlemen, Is the 
latest item in the proud record of 100 years 
of the Republican Party. 

Paraphrasing Lincoln: “We have acted 
well our part, and there all the honor lies.” 

With Lincoln, we have falth that right 
makes might and in that faith we dare to do 
our duty as we understand it, 

President Eisenhower has given us our 
goal for the future. This, in his own words, 
is: “A nation whose every citizen has good 
reason for bold hope; where effort is re- 
warded and prosperity is shared; where free- 
dom expands and peace is secure—that is 
what I mean by a stronger America.” 

That is a fine inscription to put at our 
masthead as our party starts on its second 
100 years. 

If we could turn back time and tragedy, 
and have the immortal Lincoln with us to- 
night, I am sure he would approve our course 
in his own words: “The way is plain, peace- 
ful, generous, just—a way fhich, if followed, 
the world will forever applaud, and God 
must forever bless.“ 


1954 Legislative Objectives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing 1954 legislative objectives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars presented this 
morning to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs by the legislative director of this 
splendid organization, Mr. Omar 
Ketchum: 

1953-54 LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES or THE VET- 
ERANS OF ForetIcn Wars or tHe UNITED 
STATES, SUBJECT TO THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Veterans’ AFFAIRS 
The following legislative objectives are 

based on resolutions adopted by the 1953 

National Encampment of the Veterans of 

Foreign Wars of the United States, and rec- 

ommendations of the VFW national legis- 

lative committee, 
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COMPENSATION, PENSION, MISCELLANEOUS 
VETERANS BENEFITS 


1. To establish a new service-connected 
disability payment schedule based on $187.50 
for total disability, $168.75 for 90 percent, 
$150 for 80 percent, $131.25 for 70 percent, 
$112.50 for 60 percent, $93.75 for 50 percent, 
$75 for 40 percent, $5625 for 30 percent, 
$37.50 for 20 percent, and 618.75 for 10 per- 
cent, and a corresponding increase in statu- 
tory awards and dependency allowances 
(Resolution 280). 

2, To fix 10 percent as the degree of dis- 
ability that will entitle veterans with serv- 
ice-incurred disabilities to Increase in war- 
time rates of additional compensation for 
dependents (Resolution 212). 

3. Seeking enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the rates of compensation for dis- 
abllity due to combat by 25 percent of the 
existing rates (Resolution 407). 

4. Seeking legislation by which the men- 
tal disorders with which some combat vet- 
erans are affiicted may be made compensable 
under the VA's rating schedule, provided 
that unemployability, in whole or in part, is 
due to such cause; and provided further, 
that the individual veteran is credited with 
combat service (Resolution 408). 

5. Seeking legislation to add a new sub- 
paragraph to paragraph VIII of Veterans’ 
Regulation No, 10, as follows: “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph, in no event shall compensation 
be denied under Public Law 2, 73d Congress, 
upon the basis of willful misconduct, when 
disabllity or death is not the result of the 
veteran's own moral turpitude, provided, 
that to be compensable such disability shall 
be ratable by the Veterans’ Administration 
as totally disabled for employment purposes 
and deemed to be permanent” (Resolution 
410). 

g. To amend the present disability rating 
schedule of the Veterans’ Administration so 
that any combination involving the loss or 
loss of use of any two members or the loss 
or loss of use of a hand or a foot together 
with the loss or loss of use of an eye shall be 
rated as 100 percent disability for compensa- 
tion and pension purposes (Resolution 282- 
364). 

7. Favoring legislation which would pro- 
vide that any physical disability, including 
dental disabilities, or any neuropsychiatric 
or psychiatric disabilities, having been found 
within 5 years from date of discharge shall 
be presumed to have been incurred in service 
unless rebutted by affirmative evidence of 
prior existence where it is shown that claim- 
ant was at any time held prisoner by an 
enemy nation during military service in a 
period of armed conflict (Resolution 284). 

8. To allow those diseases of the central 

nervous system and psychosis to have a 
statutory period of 5 years to manifest them- 
selves to a 10 percent degree (Resolution 
313). 
9. Seeking legislation to extend the 1-year 
presumptive period for carcinoma ag pro- 
vided by Public Law No. 2 of the 73d Con- 
gress to a 3-year presumptive period for 
carcinoma (Resolution 369). 

10, Seeking legislation to include ulcer- 
ative colitis in the presumptive chronic dis- 
eases as provided by Public Law No. 2 of the 
73d Congress, as amended (Resolution 
370). 

11. Seeking legislation to provide that the 
interval between technical release from ac- 
tive duty and arrival home within a reason- 
able period shall be considered active duty 
for compensation purposes; provided, that 
disability or death during such period is not 
attributable to the veteran's own willful 
misconduct (Resolution 363). 

12. Seeking legislation whereby section 
31, Public Law 141, 73d Congress, section 12, 
Public Law 866, 76th Congress, and para- 
graph 4, part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 
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1 (a), be amended so that notwithstanding 
the time limit on the filing of a claim there- 
under, the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs shall have authority to entertain a new 
claim at any time based upon the evidence 
on file within such time limit; removing the 
2-year time limit from the aforesald acts 
(Resolution 375). 

13. Endorsing H. R. 631, a bill to make 
quarterly rather than monthly payment of 
compensation to 10 percent and 20 percent 
service-connected cases, with the idea that 
administrative savings can thus be eff 
without reduction of benefits to veterans, 
providing this proposal is suitably amended 
to provide that no lapse of Government in- 
surance will occur where premiums are being 
deducted from such compensation (Resolu- 
tion 212). 

14. Recommending that part III of Veter- 
uns“ Regulation No. 1 (a) should be amended 
to provide that, effective as of the date of 
approval of a new law on the subject, a vet- 
eran shall be required to have had a contin- 
uous period of at least 90 days’ active duty 
to be eligible to pension thereunder, or, in 
lieu thereof, shall have been discharged for 
disability incurred in the line of duty; pro- 
vided that to any honorably discharged vet- 
eran, service in actual hostilities in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, or service 
in combat with an enemy of the United 
States, shall establish eligibility to such pen- 
sion, without regard to the time or place of 
such hostilities or combat. Such service 
being recognized by a campaign badge or 
medal shall be accepted as wartime service 
for pension purposes (Resolution 316). 

15. Seeking legislation placing World War 
I veterans on an equal status with Spanish 
War veterans as to compensation, pension, 
dependents benefits, out-patient treatment, 
and in all other respects (Resolution 85). 

16. To grant to veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and of service on and after 
June 27, 1950, service pensions on the same 
basis and in the same amount as pension 18 
granted to Spanish-American War Veterans 
(Resolution 280). 

17. To confer non-service-connected pen- 
sion eligibility upon any ex-service person 
who holds a campaign or expedition medal 
for war service during any of the yarious 
campaigns in which this country has en- 
gaged (Resolution 212). 

18, To grant general service pension to all 
war veterans with honorable service (Reso- 
tution 212). 

19, Favoring passage of legislation making 
service on the Islands of Jolo and Mindina? 
in Moro Province, Philippine Islands from 
1902 to December 30, 1913, campaign servic? 
(Resolution 180). 

20, Provide to those persons ized as 
members of the United States Military Occu- 
pation Forces serving in Europe between 
November 12, 1918 and July 2, 1921, the same 
status as veterans of World War I and that 
they be included within the provisions of all 
of the acts, regulations and amendments in 
the same manner and to the same extent a 
the provisions are now or may hereafter be 
3 to World War I veterans (Resolution 

9). 

21. To increase rates of service-connected 
death compensation payable to widows 
children, as follows: widow but no child, 
$100; widow with one child, $140 (with #4 
for each additional child); no widow but on® 
child $78; no widow but two children, $110 
(equally. divided); no widow but three chil- 
dren, $142 (equally divided; with $27 for each 
additional child; total amount to be equall¥ 
divided); dependant father or mother, $79 
(for both), $44 each (Resolution 230). 

22. Seeking legislation to provide that 
when a veteran entitled to receive compen- 
sation becomes a “missing veteran“ as that 
term is defined by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af 
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shall have authority to pay the depencents 
Of such veteran such compensation as would 
be due the veteran if his claim bad not been 
abandoned, the rates in euch cases not to 
exceed those payable for service-connected 
death (Resolution 372). 

23. Seeking legislation whereby family 
allowances paid by the Armed Forces shall 
not be considered income for Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration purposes and benefits paid by 
the Veterans Administration shall not be 
Considered income for family allowance pur- 
Poses (Resolution 371). 

24. Seeking legislation to amend section 
6, Public Law 483, 78th Congress, so that 
any veteran officially credited as having 
Served in combat against an enemy of the 
United States shall be presumed to have had 
Sufficient service-connected disability at 
time of death to meet the requirements of 
Said section, such disability being attribu- 
table to such combat (Resolution 409). 

25. To amend section 3 of Public Law No. 
514, 75th Congress, May 13, 1938 (52 Stat. 
353), as amended by section 3 of Public 
Law 483, 78th Congress, December 14, 1944 
(58 Stat. 804), by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions with respect to 
the validity of marriages, any female person 
Who (1) lived with the person who served 
and cohabited with him continuously for 
a period of 20 years or more preceding the 
Gate of his death, or (2) gave birth to three 
Or more children as the result of her co- 
habitation with the person who served, shall 

Presumed to be the widow of such per- 
don for the purpose of payment of compen- 
Sation and pension under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration” (Resolu- 

n 6). 

26. Favoring legislative action by which 
Section 3, Public Law 483, 78th Congress, be 
amended to read, The term ‘widow’ of a 
World War I veteran shall mean a woman 
Who was married on or before the effective 
date of the amending act" (Resolution 178). 

27. To increase rates of pensions payable 
to certain dependents of World War I, World 

ar II. and of service on or after June 27, 
1950, as follows: Widow but no child, $60; 
Widow and one child, $75 (with $8.50 for 
tach additional child); no widow but one 

d, #30; no widow but two children, $45 

(equally divided); no widow but three chil- 

n, $60 (equally divided), (with $7.50 for 
each additional child; the total to be equally 
divided) (Resolution 280), 

28. To amend existing laws relative to de- 
Pendents’ allowance to include those veter- 
aus who are in receipt of pension benefits 

tor non-service-connected disabilities; and 
that the dependents’ award shall be the same 
ās is now pald to a veteran with a 50-percent 

ree of disability (Resolution 127). 

29. Endorsing H. R. 5483, a bill to exclude 
Or the determination of annua) income the 
Me-insurance payments which are paid by 
any source for death pension purposes (Reso- 
lution 212). 

30. To increase income limitations appli- 
Cable to non-service-connected disability and 
death pension cases from $1,400 to $2,000 for 
à Veteran without dependents, a widow with- 
Out children or a child; and from $2,700 to 
< 000 for a widow witb children or a veteran 
i ith dependents. Income from Government 
to arance and/or commercial insurance up 

$10,000 shall not be included in the com- 
Putation of annual income (Resolution 280). 
a To authorize pensions for widows and 
S Ndren of certain deceased World War II 
Irterans and veteranes of service on and after 
ee 27, 1950, on the same basis as pen- 
oo are authorized for widows and children 

World War I veterans (Resolution 280). 

32. Condemning methods for reducing 

Pensation and pension payments sug- 
ested by the investigative staff of the House 
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Committee on Appropriations (Resolution 
435). 

33. Opposing any congressional action 
tending to reduce veterans benefits (Resolu- 
tion 36). 

34. Seeking congressional examination of 
laws relating to Veterans’ Administration 
forfeiture cases where the claimant appears 
to have sufficiently atoned for the offense 
committed taking into consideration such 
factors as length and type of service, physical 
and mental disablement, and fnancial bard- 
ship (Resolution 179). 

35. To permit Veterans’ Administration 
checks to be forwared from one postmaster 
to another, so that the checks might be 
timely received (Resolution 213). 

86. To extend the period of allowance of 
credit in connection with certain homestead 
entries for military or naval service rendered 
during World War II (Resolution 59). 

37. To reenact the provisions of Public 
Law 598, 81st Congress, to grant patent time 
extensions to veterans of the Korean cam- 
paign so that sald veterans may not be 
penalized in the exploitation of the patent 
rights (Resolution 437). 

38. To amend the Social Security Act as to 
the payment of survivors’ lump-sum benefit 
in cases of veterans where death occurred 
between June 1 and August 31, 1950 (Reso- 
lution 229). 

39, Seeking legislation which would pro- 
vide an equitable adjusted service compen- 
sation for veterans of World War II; provided 
that all tangible monetary benefits received 
by any veterans pursuant to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, be 
deducted from such adjusted service pay 
(Resolutlou 283). 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1. Endorsing H. R. 2827, a bill to repeal 
the provision of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 requiring 15 percent 
enroliment of nonveteran students in ap- 
proved schools (Resolution 33). 

2. Seeking legislation to make yocational 
rehabilitation under Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, as amended, permanent legislation; 
provided, that a 30 percent degree of dis- 
ability shall be a minimum requirement for 
entitlement in peacetime cases; and pro- 
vided further, that the subsistence rates 
payable in peacetime cases shall be 80 percent 
of those payable in wartime cases (Resolu- 
tion 83-406). 

3. Protesting the provisions of Public Law 
550, B2d Congress of the United States, pro- 
viding for a reduction in the amount of 
subsistence allowance to be paid to trainees 
in the Institutional On-Farm Training Pro- 
gram, each 4-month period during their 
training program (Resolution 140). 

4. To amend paragraph 4, part VII, VA 
Regulation 1 (a), whereby the language “as 
a result ot“ be changed to “in connection 
with" (Resolution 374). 

5. Opposing H. R. 6376 and S. 2406, bills to 
amend Public Law 550 by providing for the 
direct payment to educational institutions of 
$30 per month as tuition for each veteran 
attending school under said law regardless 
of the amount of tuition normally charged 
by such institutions (Resolution 436). 

HOUSING 

1, Seeking legislation to extend the direct 
home-loan provision until July 25, 1957; to 
provide suficient money for direct-loan 
benefits to ail eligible veterans in areas where 
4% percent financing from private sources 
is unavailable; and to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to dispose of the 
present portfolio of GI 4-percent loans at 
the market rate for such loans notwithstand- 
ing that such rate is below par (Resolution 
335). 

2. Seeking legislation to repeal the 44- 
percent-interest rate on Government guaran- 
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teed home loans to veterans; to reestablish 
said interest rate at 4 pereent; and to expand 
and liberalize the Government direct home 
loan program to veterans at an interest rate 
2 to exceed 4 percent (Resolutions 212- 

). 4 

3. Recommending that the proper legisla- 
tive committees of the House and Senate give 
early attention to the matter of restoring 
loan gratuity payments on or before July 1, 
1954 (Resolution 439). 

MEDICAL, HOSPITAL, AND DOMICILIARY AFFAIRS 

1. Endorsing H. R. 28, a bill authorizing 
and directing the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to proceed with the construction of 
additional facilities to provide the approxi- 
mately 16,000 additional hospital beds pre- 
viously approved by the President, authoriza- 
tion for which was dropped in the budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1950 (Resolu- 
tions 35-413). 

2. To raise the pay scale of Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration doctors so that they will receive 
salaries comparable to earnings of doctors 
in private practice (Resolution 97). 

8. To provide that when a veteran has 
served honorably for a period of 90 days or 
more during a period of war and has attained 
the age of 65 years, all disabilities shall be 
considered as service connected for purpore 
of hospitalization and out-patient treatment 
(Resolution 202). 

4. Endorsing H. R. 633, a bill to establish 
a Federal Board of Hospitalization (Resolu- 
tions 285-413). 

5. Recommending that any veteran dis- 
charged from the service for disability in- 
curred in line of duty and any veteran in 
receipt of compensation for service-con- 
nected disability shall have an affirmative 
right to hospitalization by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for servige- connected and non- 
service disabilities, regardless of such vet- 
erans' status (Resolution 311). 

6. To allow voluntary admission to Alaska 
mental hospitals, admission by request of 
the family, commitment upon certification 
by competent medical examination, or, if 
desired, trial by jury (Resolution 329). 

7. Seeking legislation which would author- 
ize the Veterans’ Administration to provide 
outpatient treatment in existing Veterans’ 
Administration clinics to any veteran (1) 
who under present law is eligible to hospital- 
ization for non-service-connected disabili- 
ties; (2) when nay such veteran is in receipt 
of or entitled to recelve pension for 100 per- 
cent or permanent and total non-service- 
connected disability: (3) if in the opinion of 
the Veterans’ Administration Medical Service 
such out-patient treatment would be medi- 
cally feasibie; and (4) at the same time 
would be less costiy to treat the patient on 
an out-patient basis than it would be to 
authorize hospitalization in a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital (Resolution 366). 

8. To amend existing laws so that n 
hospitalized veterans may have equal rights 
regarding tax-free cigarettes (Resolution 
385). 

9. Endorsing H. R. 54. a bill to authorize 
the appointment of doctors of chiropractic 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration (Resolution 
413). 

10. Statement of general VFW policy re- 
lating to hospital and medical care (Reso- 
lution 444). 

11. Memorializing the Congress to enact 
appropriate laws to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of medical personnel and hospital fa- 
cilities for the care of veterans, the citizenry 
and the Armed Forces of the United States 
(Resolution 471). 

12. Endorsing S. 242, a bill to establish 
and to operate a domiciliary facility at Fort 
Logan, Colo. (Resolution 37). 
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INSURANCE—USGLI AND NSLE 

1. Seeking legislation to amend section 
620 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act to give same retroactive effect to June 
27, 1950, permitting veterans disabled in 
service and discharged between June 27, 
1950 and April 24, 1951, an opportunity to 
apply (Resolution 10). 

2. Seeking legislation which would au- 
thorize the granting of national service life- 
insurance protection to those who can meet 
good health requirements and who prior to 
April 25, 1951, had sought to obtain such 
protection but were denied same because of 
noninsurable health (Resolution 13). 

3. Seeking legislation which would amend 
section 602 (u) of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act so that insurance now pay- 
able to an estate thereunder shall become 
payable under the devolution table of the 
act (Resolution 15). 

4. Seeking an amendment to section 602 

(c) (2) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act, which would strike out “made 
prior to January 1, 1950“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “made within 1 year after date of 
enactment” (Resolution 22). 
5. Seeking legislation which would delete 
the date January 1, 1950" in section 602 (V) 
(1), National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, in order that World War II 
veterans who went on to incur disability in 
Korean action shall not be deprived of the 
protection of this act which is to be preferred 
over and above the new term policies to 
which their present eligibility is limited 
(Resolution 271). 

6. Seeking legislation which would extend 
the 120-day period under section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act to 1 
year, making the time limit within which 
to apply comparable to that authorized when 
there is service-connected disability (Resolu- 
tion 274). 

7. Seeking legislation to provide that if a 
veteran has been declared permanent and 
total for insurance purposes for a period of 
5 years or more and has attained the age 
60 years, he shall be presumed to have re- 
mained so disabled for insurance purposes 
and no longer subject to automatic review 
by the Veterans’ Administration to follow a 
substantially gainful occupation (Resolu- 
tion 293). 

8. Seeking legislation to amend section 3 
of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 
so that the parent who refused or neglected 
to assume the legal and moral obligations 
of a parent toward a veteran shall not be 
eligible to indemnification (Resolution 377). 

9. Seeking legislation which would amend 
section 5 of the Servicemen's Indemnification 
Act of 1951 so that permanent plans of 
USGLI and/or NSLI obtained or reinstated 
by disabled veterans leaving the service shall 
become a lability against appropriations and 
not a participating liability against the 
funds (Resolution 378). 

10. Seeking legislation which would “toll 
the statute” under sections 620 and 621 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act as to 
mentally incompetent veterans on whose be- 
half life-insurance protection ls desirable 
(Resolution 380). 

11. Seeking legislation to make section 602 
(k) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act, effective October 8, 1940, in order to 
permit payment on an annual basis when 
monthly installments are less than 85 per 
month on behalf of an individual beneficiary 
(Resolution 382). 

12, Seeking an amendment to section 619 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
whereby veterans of service between October 
8. 1949, and September 2, 1945, if otherwise 
eligible, would be permitted to take out 
national service life insurance during 1 year 
from date of enactment (Resolution 383). 
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Who Is Subsidizing Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the campaign of propaganda 
to brand the American farmer as a sub- 
sidized orphan child of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I am taking the liberty of plac- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp to- 
day an address by Mr. Kenneth Kendrick 
of Stratford, Tex., before the National 
Association of Wheat Growers at Wich- 
ita, Kans., on February 4, 1954. The title 
of the address is Who Is Subsidizing 
Whom?” Mr. Kendrick is an outstand- 
ing citizen in our section of the country 
and one who is entirely familiar with the 
problems of the American farmer. His 
address is outstanding in many respects, 
but especially so in presenting proven 
facts that completely and clearly brand 
the accusations against the American 
farmer as nothing more than propa- 
ganda. I hope all of you will take the 
time to read and digest Mr. Kendrick's 
most excellent and pertinent remarks, so 
that you may realize that it is not the 
farmer who is responsible for high taxes 
and high retail prices. 

The address follows: 

Who Is Sussmwizinc Won? 


Members of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, friends, and guests, let me 
say in the beginning that I am greatly in- 
debted to the program committee of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers for 
the privilege of speaking to you here today. 
Although I do hold an otce in NAWG, may I 
say that the material contained in this paper 
does not necessarily reflect the opinion and 
policies of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

I live at Stratford, Tex. I make my living 
as a wheat farmer. Part of the time I grow 
wheat and part of the time I Just plant 
wheat. However, I am proud to have a small 
part In helping to produce the agricultural 
products of this Nation. 

As nations go, the United States of Amer- 
ica is a compargtively young nation. In just 
165 short years the United States has grown 
from 13 States with a population far less 
than any one of a number of our great cities 
today, to a Nation of over 160 million people 
and is recognized today as the greatest na- 
tion in the world. In all history no other 
nation has made such rapid progress as has 
the United States. 

What are the reasons for this? There are 
many reasons, but I just want to dwell on 
one of the major reasons this country has 
made such amazing progress. The industrial 
revolution began in this country about the 
same time, or perhaps just a little later, than 
it did in England. Yet, within a period of 
40 or 50 years we had far outstripped Eng- 
land and other European countries—with 
our technical advances. We were able to 
produce faster than other countries and still 
are. America is known as the "melting pot” 
of the races—and fronms this group there 
came the ingenuity, the resourcefulness, the 
desire for perfection, the willingness to take 
a chance—in short—the know-how to pro- 
duce everything this country needed and to 
produce them better and faster than any 
other country. 
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In the last generation we have fought two 
great world wars, and won them both. Why? 
I say to you that probably the major factor 
in the winning of these two great wars was 
because the United States was able to pro- 
duce more butter, more bread, more food 
all kinds, more guns, tanks, and firepower 
than our énemies could produce in the same 
period of time. One of the things that has 
made America great has been her ability to 
produce. 

America ts still producing. Today we hear 
stories on every hand that we have too much 
butter, too much wheat, too much of a great 
many commodities—and what are we going 
to do about this modern problem? Many 
people today in high places are condemning 
Americans because of our ability to produce. 
When this Nation was young, during the 
administration of George Washington, and 
for 30 or 40 years afterward, we are told that 
about 75 percent of the familles of this Na- 
tion made their living as farmers, tillers of 
the soll. In between serving our country 
and leading our armies, George Washington 
was a farmer, and a good one, I am told. 
However, with the coming of the indust 
revolution this situation was soon to begin a 
rapid shift, from the farm to a job in town- 
Before long railroads began to span our coun- 
try; great cities and towns sprang up along 
these railroads and our rivers almost over- 
night. America’s inventive genius began to 
assert itself and machines of all kinds and 
types were invented; farmers were able to use 
many of these machines and save labor- 
There began a steady stream of people mov- 
ing from the farm to our cities. At first this 
stream was just a trickle, but it has grown 
through the years, and now, today, only 15 
percent of the people of this Nation engage 
in the business of farming. Yet this 15 per- 
cent is able to produce the food and fiber 
needed for the other 85 percent of our popu- 
lation, with some left over to feed the hungry 
of the world. 

But, the hungry people of the world do not 
have the dollars with which to purchase our 
surplus commodities. 

For the past 150 years American business 
and industry has enjoyed a relative high pro- 
tective tariff. When foreign goods were pro- 
duced and shipped to this country to com- 
pete with our own manufacturers a 
was levied on these goods In order that the 
American manufacturer could sel! his goods 
a little cheaper than the foreign competitor- 
From the earliest history of our country ve 
have had immigration laws that limited thé 
number of people coming to this country- 
This was necessary in order to keep from 
flooding our labor market. In more recent 
years we have passed a minimum wage law 
and have given the laboring man the right 
to collective bargaining. Labor has con- 
sistently through the years demanded and 
received shorter working hours and higher 
pay. This was good, and as a result has 
continued to raise our standard of living un- 
tll we today enjoy the highest standard 
living of any nation in the world. 

Yet, during all the history of Americ: 
except the last 20 years, the farmer has had 
no protection. He has produced in à pro- 
tected market and sold in an unprotec 
market, and during all that time he has paid 
his share of the protective market yet en- 
joyed none of the benefits of it. Someone 
has estimated that the American farmer 
from 1800 to 1932 lost $50 billion because 
he was forced to produce in a protec 
market and sell in an unprotected market. 
We all know the result of such a policy f0F 
the farmer, in the late twenties and eariy 
thirties because he had to sell in an unpro- 
tected market and the price of farm com- 
modities dropped until in many cases the 
price received for a good crop would not pay 
the cost of harvesting. The result was choo’ 
for the farmer; and soon to follow, chaos {or 
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economy of this country. For the past 


years the farmer has had protection for 
y of the 
You aj know, 


Much unfavorable publicity because of these 


he has produced, and as 
has in recent years received 


Supports. We have had the potato 
ndal; the egg scandal or perhaps I should 


Y the bread and butter scandal. 
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om far and wide we have heard and are 
hearing the hue and cry about the high 
y the farmers are receiving—all the 
TS are rich, they are on a dole, they 
facrificed their Überty for a few dol- 
et cetera. I know you have read about 
Mae in every farmer's garage. Down 
untry the story is going around that 
the great drought of last summer some 
e wheat farmers are now having to 
their own Cadillacs. 

ABOUT SUBSIDIES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


your permission I would like to ex- 
Closely with you the subsidies of all 
that are paid by our Goyernment and 
Pare these to the farmers’ subsidy. First 
let us examine the subsidy received 
Sticulture. From information which I 


received from the Legislative Service 


brary of Congress—I find that from 
to 1951 the net loss sustained on price 
by our Government on all basic 
ies was $982 million; and one-half 
loss was on potatoes. The net loss 
honbasic commodities for the same 
of time was $321 million and one-half 
was on eggs. The total net loss to 
vernment during 18 years of price 
Was $1,303,000,000. Now if we di- 
8, the number of years of operation, 
the total we get roughly a figure of 
Dorta tition. The average cost of price sup- 
during the first 18 years was $72 mil- 

ep these figures in mind as we pro- 
This means that each person living 
farm has received an average subsidy 
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way, every person in the United 
has had to pay an average of only 
ts per person per year to maintain 
Dast ig ports for the 
8 years. 
let us look at some of the other sub- 
which Uncle Sam has been paying— 
With relatively little publicity. How- 
„even without the publicity—the cost 
taxpayers is the same. 
Of all let us look at the deficit of 
t Office Department. For the past 


farmer during the 
A 


Al years the deficit has been close to or 


Post 


was 


more than $500 million each year. 
et us look at the culprit that is causing 
Portion of this trouble—second-class 


tis second-class mail? Advertis- 


du know that one-third to one-half 
mail that you glance at and throw 
te paper basket before you leave 
office. 


- WALTER Rocers, United States Repre- 


year; 


IngeStive from Texas, recently made a very 
ing comment along this line. 
he said: “In the Post Office Depart- 
it is interesting to notice that the 
in second-class mail has continually 


This 


Eeginning with the year 1946 we 


R deficit of $138 million which increased 
and in 1951 was 
Ply means that the deficit on sec- 


$18,567,000. 


mail in 6 years was as much as 


frall cost of the farm price support 
for a period of 18 years.” 

» let us look at the case of the air- 
Subsidy—another major reason for the 
Ndous deficit in the Post Office—quot- 
an editorial in the Amarillo Daily 
of September 26, 1953. 


This edi- 
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ine ates Senator from Massachusetts: 
enjoying the mall contracts are 

& the Post Office around $140 million 
carrying the mail each year, After re- 
H Questioning by Representative JOHN 


Republican, Massachusetts, 


Jon J. Rooney, Democrat, of New York, and 
others, the Civil Aeronautics Board admitted 
that of this vast sum known as airmail 
pay no more than $60 million can be con- 
sidered compensation for mail services ac- 
tually rendered by those airlines. Subtract- 
ing $60 million from $140 million comes to 
$80 million each year. 

“Who gets this $80 million and why? The 
answer is that it is hidden subsidy that is 
being dished out to the airlines without 
either the knowledge or the consent of the 
taxpayers or thelr elected representatives in 
Congress.” 

Ore hundred and forty million a year to 
the airlines for carrying the mail—and $80 
million of that is not used or needed to help 
pay the cost of carrying the mail. In plain 
and simple words it is a donation from our 
Government to the airlines. Well, anyway, 
if there is anyone in the whole country who 
does not know about the farmers’ subsidy, it 
has not been my privilege to talk with him 
yet. The cost to the taxpayer for subsidizing 
airmail equals 88 cents per capita during the 
past several years, or almost double the cost 
of price support to the farmer, 

Now, let us take the shipping industry. In 
this we pay two kinds of subsidies; one is 
called a construction subsidy. Our Govern- 
ment helps build the ships—got to pay the 
high labor costs. Then we have the opera- 
tional subsidy. In order to operate his ship 
and pay the prevailing wage rates, which are 
much higher than those paid by shipowners 
from other countries—I have no quarrel with 
this, I am simply pointing out facts—the 
shipowner must receive help from our Gov- 
ernment, 

From July 1, 1937, to December 31, 1946, 
our Government paid construction subsidics 
amounting to $380,/285,242—an average of al- 
most $40 million per year, In the years 
of 1951, 1952, and 1953 our Government paid 
a total operational differential subsidy of 
#144,135,782, or an average for the past 3 
years of cver $48 million and over one-half 
of this subsidy was paid in the year 1953. 
Seems as if some other subsidies are going 
up along with the farmers. 

Last summer I read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record about a shipowner making a report 
on his ship, and the figures showed that for 
each trip overseas this ship made it cost 
the Federal Government $30,000 in subsidy 
differential payments. 

Did you know that our Government spent 
$14 billion to get industry to convert and 
expand during World War II? Now, I would 
like to quote to you a few statements from 
the Honoreble Can H. ANDERSON, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture in the United States Congress 
about what he has to say concerning sub- 
sidies and business conyersion after the war, 
and I quote: “May I respectfully suggest that 
too many Members on the floor of the House 
have imbedded in their minds that the farm- 
ers, that agriculture as such in America, are 
the recipients of huge subsidies, paid for 
by the other taxpayers of the Nation, Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth. Plense 
let us orient our line of thinking here before 
we proceed. 

“During World War II there was paid out 
of the Tressury of the United States $4.2 
bilion for the sole purpose of bringing to 
the consuming public cheaper food. This is 
the reverse of expenditures to support the 
price of farm commodities. Since 1933 
through January 1, 1953. the cost to the 
Treasury of the United States in what might 
be classified as farm price support was 
$1,064,000,000. In other words, since 1933 up 
to this date about one-quarter as much 
money has been expended in behalf of keep- 
ing up the price for the farmer in America 
as there has been expended for holding down 
the price of food to the consumer. Let us 
remember also that if OPA rollbacks on pork, 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, let alone but- 
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ter and milk products had not been put into 
effect during World War II farmers of Amer- 
ica would have during that time recetved at 
least ten billion more for their products than 
they did. Furthermore through expenditure 
of $1,070,000,000 during the last 20 years for 
price supports, at least 10 times that amount 
has been paid as additional income taxes by 
farmers because of their prosperity approach- 
ing that of other portions of our economy. 

“Business as tuch was subsidized by the 
taxpayers to the extent of %40,787,864,000 
following the end of World War II in what 
was known as business reconversion pay- 
ments—including tax amortization.” 

Uncle Sam paid business and industry $14 
billion to change from peacetime to wartime 
goods, and as soon as the war is Over we 
pay them another $40 billion to get back to 
peacetime goods. This $40 billion of course 
Includes tax amortization—or fast write- 
off—charfe off the complete cost of a factory 
in 5 years—all of this just costs Uncle Sam 
a little over $54 bitlion—in about 7 years. 
In cther words, this has been a cost to the 
American taxpayer of an average of about 
$8 billion per year during a 7-year period. 
Or to put it another way, for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States this 
represents a cost of $50 per year in taxes, 
Whereas the cost of price supports on agri- 
cultural products represents a cost of only 
45 cents per capita. 

Now, let us look at the railroads: From 
1850 to 1871 the Government gave land 
grants to the railroads amounting to 183 
million acres, The estimated value of this 
land has been placed at $1,282 million and I 
would gay a very conservative estimate. 
Other special type subsidics which the rail- 
roads enjoy are: The Government loans them 
money on very favorable terms, lowering the 
Import duty on railroad iron (in early days), 
mail service contracts, and grants of rights- 
of-way over public lands. And incidentally 
there have been 11 freight-rate increases 
since the end of World War II and an almost 
annual round of wage increases, 

I wonder if you know how many tillable 
acres cf land we have in the United States. 
We now have about 402 million acres of cul- 
tivated land—and I just stated that the Gov- 
ernment granted 183 million acres of land 
to the railroads—the railroads owning at one 
time over one-third of all the land that is 
now under cultivation. 

If we take the facts just presented and 
apply a little arithmetic, we find that for 
the past E or 10 years our total Government 
eubsidy per year has averaged something 
over $10 billion, and this does not count the 
5 or 6 billions we have given to foreign aid. 
Out of that 10 billions the farmer got 72 
million, or, to put it another way, the farmer 
got 75 cents out of every 100 the Govern- 
ment spent on subsidies, and if you include 
the 6 billion for foreign aid, this reduces the 
farmers’ share to about 50 cents out of each 
100. 

These facts are not presented at all with 
the purpose of being critical, but simply to 
point cut that a very smail segment of our 
population is aware of the high subsidies 
paid by our Government. I cannot refrain 
from speculating on the reaction of the gen- 
eral public if the facts Just presented were 
as well known to them as are the subsidies 
paid to farmers. 

I am not here today to argue the merits 
or demerits of Government subsidy, Cer- 
tainly if I could plant and produce all the 
wheat I wanted to without any sort of Gov- 
ernment regulation, and he assured a price 
for it that is comparable to the goods and 
services I must buy, I would much prefer 
that kind of farming. I believe, also, that 
every businessman and manufacturer would 
be happy to remove our tarifis if it did not 
affect their prices adversely; and I am sure 
the workingman would be glad to dispense 
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with his labor-union dues and our immigra- 
tion laws and minimum-wage laws if he 
could still be assured his present high wages. 
The industrial man and the laboring man 
know that this is impossible for them to do 
and still stay solvent; and I say to the Amer- 
ican farmer today that in our present com- 
plex society that it is just as Impossible for 
him to remain solvent unless he receives a 
price for his products comparable to the 
prices he must pay for the goods and services 
he must buy in order to produce, 

A good many of you present can remem- 
ber the late twenties and the early thirties. 
Some of you were farming then, and you 
know what happened; 9 farmers out of 10 
were broke or worse than broke. The more 
property you owned the worse off you were. 
You do not want again to see another 1932, 
when the farmer's share of the national in- 
come reached an all-time low—only 5.5 per- 
cent. During the years 1910-14, the base 
period used for figuring parity, the farmers’ 
share of the national income was 12.4 per- 
cent. 

Yet, I am sure those of you who have been 
farming since 1947 realize that from that 
time until the present time every piece of 
machinery you have bought has been much 
higher than it was in 1947. Your labor 
costs, too, have risen about 25 percent. And 
what about the products you have been sell- 
ing—wheat was bringing $2.80 per bushel in 
1947. In other words since 1947, when you 
received 9 percent of the national income, 
everything you haye had to sell has gone 
down and everything you had to buy in or- 
der to operate your farm has gone up. The 
result is—that the farmer is in a price cost 
squeeze, Your buying power since 1947 has 
been reduced about 25 percent. Did you 
know that the farmers’ shere of the na- 
tional income last year, 1953, was only 5.5 
percent? Exactly what it was in 1932. To- 
day the farmer is simply handling a lot of 
money and having precious little left. 

Did you know that according to the fig- 
ures of a national farm service that dur- 
ing 1953 the farmer will only net 36 cents 
out of every dollar's worth of commodities 
raised, and that this is the smallest per- 
centage we have realized since the depression 
year of 1932. In other words, your opera- 
tion costs have risen to the point where it 
takes 64 cents of each dollar you take in to 
pay your operation costs. You know as 
well as I do that it costs Just about as much 
to farm when you make a short crop as 
when you make normal crops—therefore in 
1953 unless you made a normal or better 
than normal crop the chances are good that 
you made very little money farming. This 
is our situation even though we are now 
guaranteed 90 percent of parity on basic 
crops. The report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics gives us some interesting 
figures with reference to the income of 
farmers in 1953. They estimate the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer in 1953 to be 
about the same as it was in 1941 while the 
purchasing power of the average city worker 
is up about 30 percent over 1941. Farm 
foreclosures in 1953 have exceeded the com- 
bined total of any of the 5 past 10 years 
and farm debts during 1953 have gone up 
by nearly $3 billion. Declining prices cut 
the value of land, buildings, machinery, and 
livestock by more than $15 billion in 1953. 
In the face of all that, headlines that labor 
unions are striking for higher wages do not 
make pleasant farm reading. 

To those who criticize the farmer and the 
Government for maintaining price supports 
I can only say that they just simply have 
not exumined the facts. There are many 
that clamor and say that we must get back 
to the free market. Just what do they mean 
by a free market. I think Senator RUSSELL 
lias given the answer to that question much 
better than I could. As you know Mr. RUS- 
SELL is a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and I quote; “I hear references 
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around Washington to a free market for the 
American farmer. Just what does that 
mean? It should be spelled out. If it means 
a free market for every segment of our 
economy and if it means the abolition of 
every artificial prop or subsidy for every seg- 
ment of American business and industry the 
farmer will welcome that kind of free mar- 
ket.” (I say Amen“ to that.) “The 
farmer produces the basic necessities, Every- 
one must have clothing to wear and food to 
eat. Certainly the farmer will get along in a 
free market, but I apprehend that the free 
market we hear talked about means that 
farm prices alone are to be permitted to 
seek their level in an economy in which 
almost every other segment of American eco- 
nomic life has some artificial support or 
benefit that is conferred by national law. 
If ‘free market’ means that the farmer alone 
is to have a free market, that means he will 
be thrown to the wolves aud that he is headed 
for disaster. 

“Mr. President, we cannot have a prosper- 
ous economy in our Nation if the farmer is 
to be pushed back into a position of low in- 
come, with mortgage foreclosures and heart- 
aches, and actual privations in the farm 
homes of this and. If I ever hear Secretary 
Humphrey tell Congress that he wishes to 
have all the tariffs which have been imposed 
by Congress repealed; if I ever hear Secretary 
Durkin tell Congress that he favors wiping 
out the minimum wage law and doing away 
with the 40-hour week and doing away with 
time-and-one-half-pay for overtime, and 
that he favors the repeal of laws which give 
the benefit of collective bargaining; and if I 
ever hear Secretary Weeks tell Congress that 
he favors a repeal of the subsidies which are 
paid to the various transportation facilities, 
including the alrlines, shipping at sea, and 
the railroads—if I ever hear such policies 
advocated and put into effect then I shall 
see the day of free economy dawning. But 
until that time comes, I propose to stand up 
and fight for the American farmer as an 
American citizen who ls entitled to all the 
rights that accrue to any of those who live 
and earn their livelihood in any other seg- 
ment of our economy.” 

And, gentlemen, I propose to stand up and 
help him fight for the American farmer. 

I am wondering what percentage of the 
people realize the problems faced by the 
farmer in producing goods. The farmer is 
the only one that is compelled to gamble on 
the weather and the insects. One storm or 
one drought can in a very short time wipe 
out all the farmers’ investment. You have 
all read about the drought last summer in 
Texas and the Southwest, I live and farm 
in that area. I know of no one down there 
engaged in dry-land farming who made ex- 
penses in 1953. Again the farmer is the only 
producer who cannot control his production 
when threatened with a loss, Once the land 
is tilled and the crop planted—the farmer 
is a slave to his investment. Now, nearly 
any other producer can do something about 
it—he can reduce his production—adopt a 
3-day week for awhile if necessary. All 
other producers of wealth have means of 
protecting themselves and their invest- 
ment—but the farmer does not. I know of 
no other producer who must place all of his 
produce on the market lu a period of 2 or 
3 weeks. Most farmers must do this. The 
note is due at the bauk, 

Let me quote one other statement by Sen- 
ator RUSSELL: “I am quite sure that statis- 
tics will show that the farmer, who produces 
the basic wealth necessary to our existence, 
recelves the least return for his toll, of all 
the thousands who handle that which he 
produces before it reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer,” 

There are many who sny even now that 
$2 per bushel is too high for wheat, Yet, 
we know that with wheat selling for $2 per 
bushel the value of the flour used to make a 
1-pound loaf of bread is now just a little 
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under 3 cents—while the 1-pound loaf 2 
bread cost the consumer 17 or 18 cents the 
other words, if you gave your wheat to uld 
millers the price of your loaf of bread WO 
only come down 3 cents. nå 
A lady was fixing sandwiches one day ® on 
was in the process of putting lettuce all 
them. The head of lettuce was about fy 
used up and as she broke open the near 4 
the lettuce she notices a small piece of 10! wa 
paper. She picked it up and read this nd 
“I got one-quarter cent for this head 
lettuce—I wonder what it cost you?” 
houewlfe had pald 7 cents for the lettuce 
The lettuce retailed for 2,800 percent m os 
than the farmer received for it. 941. 
ample comes from the Readers Digest 1 of 
My wife tells me that a 1954 model head 
lettuce cost at least 25 cents. 8. 
Not long ago 1 read an article in von 
News. This article was a report on ers 
incomes of the various groups of work 
in the United States. Guess which cated 
was at the bottom, Tou are right ne 
farmer. The average net income was 
average farmer in the United States 
lower in 1953 than any other group. the 
Yet in spite of these facts, some of “| 
leaders of one of our great farm organ 
zations, of which I am a member, are im 
vocating reduction of our parity, and CIA 
this will do away with our farm surpl 
It seems now, at least since the stat? it 
the Union message of our President, . 
Mr. Kline, who is president of the Ameri 
Farm Bureau, has not only gained the tb? 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, but also nis 
ear of the President—for the President 1 pat 
message recommended to the Congress pe 
they give the Secretary power to invoke 90 
sliding-scale parity ranging from 75 to 
percent of parity. He has sajd, in ef 
the way to keep the American farmer hë 
and prosperous is to cut the price of ene 
bushel of wheat about 40 cents per burn 
Furthermore, he has recommended 2 rong 
from now the basic commodities be penis 
on the so-called modernized parity, and pet 
again would cut the price of wheat ano y 
30 cents per bushel. If this program. 
carried out, and I do not think it will c 
within a 3- or 4-year period the pric? 
wheat will be cut by at least one- 1 
The entire theory behind the sliding e 
parity is based on the assumption or saf 
that if you lower the price of wheat ipe 
20 percent it will automatically cut 
production of wheat a corresponding Pee 
cent the following year and increas? us. 
consumption, Factually, this is not ods 
If there is ever a time when the grower he 
protection in the market place, it is at ces. 
very time when his commodity is in exes 
and let us look at the other side of pe- 
question. Just as soon as a commodltY ing 
comes scarce, just at the time when ere 
grower does not need protection—for 
is a shortage— then, according to the wer. 
the farmers’ protection rises again to 90 
cent of parity. In other words, this mo. 
in actual operation, will take away our Foy. 
tection at the very time we have the pro- 
est need for it and give us our greatest 
tection when we do not need it, on 
Let me quote you a statement — 
the House floor January 11, 1954 by Relive 
sentative Wuirren, in which he gets 10 475 
heart of what I have been trying to ast 
“These sliding scales sound like they 
good. They sound like they would 5 
when you need them and would tighten jef 
when you do not need them. May Isay js 9 
are directly the opposite. If a farmer lm 
a plight and needs protection, it gives ~igi! 
less. If, on the other hand you have a ant 
supply and there is a shortage of 4 
commodity they give you more. Of ge 
if there is a scarcity and there is a shertig- 
there is a market and you need none. t 
atead of a farm program to help farmeri of 
is geared to something else.“ He fU 
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nites: “There is nothing in the President's 
fact nes about sliding scale for wages, In 
Probabja n. will wait a short time you will 
tion Poin! See the President's recommenda- 
l cen creasing minimum wage levels from 
„Tus, to $1 per hour. 
ducin e is nothing in the message about re- 
ican = tariffs, but it is said that the Amer- 
less ee under the law, should be given 
Protects ction when he needs it and more 
Now 15 When he will have no use for it.” 
®xampie. us take Mr. Wheatgrower as an 
Per bush With wheat selling at about $2.10 
000 wor el you have been raising say $15,- 
farmer = Of wheat. If you were an average 
000 to t costs you 64 percent of this $15,- 
Pia Taise this wheat or #9,660. This only 
living zo 85.400 for a fairly comfortable 
wi or you and your family. Now, if 
Wheat 8 next year or two the price of 
does not PS to $1.50 per bushel, and labor 
Rot a Bọ down; your machinery costs do 
Your f down—tariffs are not cut down— 
ina, ‘gr bill is not reduced—and you live 
do the ctly wheat producing area—and you 
Make 218 the only possible way for you to 
000 Diak S worth of wheat is to raise 10,- 
eia els of wheat instead of the 7,000 
an incon raised in 1953 in order to have 
tlemen d $15,000. That, ladies and gen- 
8 Way I believe sliding scale wi 
phere for the Penge, 8 mink ta 


Plant Just force him to 
to m. © of the same commodity in order 
It à living—and increase our surplus. 


in the ms BOW that 100 percent of parity 
thing if 8 place can only mean one 
Mr. Kline he Secretary of Agriculture and 
70 ve their way—the farmer will 
R free in à protected market and sell in 
tent arket—or, as they call it—100 per- 
ia parity at the market place. And this 
Gurg that is to maintain a healthy 
Share ot and give the farmer his fair 
rego national income. 
x u if they will reduce the tariffs 
the third, ‘reduce wages one-third, reduce 
Conte or of living one-third, reduce the 
they Im chinery one-third, in short, if 
States Go Cut the subsidies of the United 
the board inment one-third straight across 
his Change farmer will go along and take 
Wee on survival along with the 
them tá we must not sit idly by and allow 
ing Shout re our protection and do noth- 
larmer ok all the others—or the American 
Gentis u be forced into bankruptcy. 
Niners Sent I do not believe that Mr. 
Congrens iding scale will be passed by the 
the Sian I have a great deal of faith in 
ities bers of the House Agriculture Com- 
tee, 55 the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
ound ese men have their feet on solid 
Will no „They know that such a program 
tin a healthy and prosperous 
tne ©. They know that agriculture is 
the teat ntally the very basis upon which all 
roy 2 Our economy is based and to de- 
Stroy 88 basic industry ultimately will de- 
believe entire economy. And I further 
on thes when the time comes to vote 
Wi have mensures—that partisan politics 
Our 8 no influence on the ballots cast by 
giors, wa farm Representatives and Sen- 
or the believe these gentlemen will vote 
to the An which they believe will give 
Rational 833 farmer his fair share of the 
they ma ncome—regardiess of which party 
Niner, belong. 
ciaj . hundred and fifty-four is a cru- 
cerned T far as the American farmer is 
tng and | because our farm laws are expir- 
®Xteng One ation must be passed to either 
Which 
dernen very 
Cong the è question then arises—just what 
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kntative Program. 
Que, Agri 


in a recent article in the Country 
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Gentlemen where he said that a sound farm 
program should do two things for the farmer. 
“The first is a reasonable stability of prices 
at levels that will afford farmers a fair share 
of the national income. The second is pro- 
ductivity that will insure a continued sup- 
ply of agricultural products sufficient to 
meet the needs of an expanding population 
at home and whatever obligations we may 
have abroad.” 

I believe that the majority of the farmers 
of this Nation will agree with Mr. Horr's 
statement. We ask only for a fair share of 
the national income. Our historic share of 
the national income has ranged from 7 to 
10 percent. Yet, in 1953 I repeat again the 
farmers’ share of the national income was 
only 5.5 percent. In no other year in history 
have we received a lower percent than this 
and it was equalled only in 1932. 

T have read in the papers and in maga- 
zine articles a statement by Mr. John H. 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in 
which he stated: “That we will not scrap or 
change the present farm program until we 
have found something equally as good or 
better.” I like that statement very much 
and believe it is a sound statement from 
which our leaders in Agriculture can use as a 
basis for setting up our farm program. And 
to a farmer this means only one thing—if it 
is just as good it brings him the same num- 
ber of dollars for his commodities, and if it 
is better it brings him more dollars. 

As you know, we have heard considerable 
discussion about a two-price system for 
wheat—sometimes referred to as the certifi- 
cate plan., I understand there is a possi- 
bility that this plan may be offered to the 
growers as an amendment to that portion 
of our present law that applies to 90 percent 
of parity, and still maintain our present con- 
trols and marketing quota features of the 
law. The plan, as I understand it, proposes 
to guarantee to the grower 100 percent of 
parity on that portion of the wheat which 
is used for human consumption, which would 
be about 45 to 50 percent, and set a lonn 
value on the remainder of the wheat at 
about $1.40 to $1.50 per bushel. 

My own opinion is that this plan will meet 
serious opposition from a political stand- 
point. I am afraid other wheat exporting 
countries will object to the so-called dump- 
ing of wheat on foreign markets thereby 
depressing the market abroad. I feel that 
this plan would bave a much better chance 
of being accepted by the growers in this 
country and also abroad if the I. W. A. quota 
were included in the 100 percent of parity 
guaranty. It is my hope that the wheat 
council will give this recommendation se- 
rious thought and study before making their 
final recommendations to the Secretary. 
However, I do believe that the two-price 
system as proposed perhaps has greater possi- 
bility of disposing of a substantial portion 
of our surplus wheat through feed channels. 
It, has been estimated that the two-price 
system would dispose of 150 or 200 million 
bushels of wheat annually through feed 
channels. Therefore this proposal should 
certainly receive very careful study and anal- 
ysis by the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

In the past 3 or 4 years, it has been my 
privilege to attend many wheat meetings 
with growers from a number of our wheat 
States, and after 2 or 3 conferences listening 
to the various proposals made to help solve 
our present wheat problem, I am always re- 
minded of the story about the man who 
stopped at a farmhouse and asked direc- 
tions to a place about 15 miles away. The 
farmer began, “Well, you go this road 2 
miles. No, that is wrong; now, you take 
this east road until you come to a fork in 
the road; no, that road takes you too far. 
Well, sir, you go west 2 miles and take the 
first hand road, then 3 miles north; no, 
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that won't work either.“ And finally in 
desperation the farmer said to the stranger, 
“To tell you the truth, stranger, there just 
ain't no way to get from here to where you 
want to go.” That is about the way I feel 
about our wheat program. 

I serlously doubt that we will be able to 
find a program for wheat that will materially 
improye our present program of 90 percent 
of parity and acreage allotments. I do 
feel, however, that some change in our pres- 
ent program ought to be made, especially 
from the administration viewpoint of the 
program, and I belleve a better method of 
determining allotments can be found than 
our present method of using historical base. 

However, I believe that our farm leaders 
and growers themselves should continue to 
work toward the solution of this vital prob- 
lem. We need a program that will give the 
farmer a fair share of the national income 
and at the same time exercise enough con- 
trol to keep down surpluses. Certainly more 
concentrated effort and study should be 
placed upon our forelgn markets, We have 
the hungry people in the world and our 
problem is to find a way of getting the food 
to them. 

Sometimes I feel that there ts entirely too 
much space given in our news to the term 
“burdensome surplus." Today there are 
only a few nations in the world that are 
able to produce more than they consume—. 
and I fee] that perhaps we might ought to 
get on our knees and thank God that this 
Nation does have the ability to produce more 
goods than we can use. Our population is 
increasing at the rate of 2½ million per year. 
In just 10 years—1964—we will have a pop- 
ulation of 185 million people. No longer do 
we have fertile new lands and frontiers, 
Who can say for how long we will be able 
to produce surplus commodities. At the 
present rate of per capita consumption of 
wheat we will use 75 million more bushels 
of wheat per year for human needs in 1964. 
The decade of 1950-1960 may well be the 
last one in which we are able to produce 
more goods than we consume, 

I certainly am not up here this afternoon 
to suggest a plan that will solve our prob- 
lems. I have no such plan, However, I do 
remember reading in the papers last sum- 
mer about our President sending $15 million 
worth of food to the German people under 
Communist domination. I remember read- 
ing that many of those people defied the 
tanks and guns and threats of their Com- 
munist rulers to get food for their loved 
ones. I have a feeling that we probably 
were able through this gesture of brotherly 
love to create more good will for our country 
and to do more toward combating the prop- 
aganda of the Iron Curtain than we could 
have done with 50 times that amount of 
money spent for military purposes. In the 
long run if the nations of the world that 
have the surplus of wheat, butter and eggs, 
do not find a way of getting this food to the 
hungry people of the world—then they will 
go unfed and we have failed to use what 
probably is our greatest propaganda 
weapon—our food surpluses. Our problem 
is not overproduction—it is a matter of 
improper distribution of the food produced. 

In summation I would like to say that so 
long as the farmer produces in a protected 
market, he must be able to sell his products 
in a protected market if he is to survive. 
If business and industry are entitied to a 
protective tariff, and we all agree that they 
are; and if labor is entitled to restrictive 
immigration laws, minimum-wage laws, and 
labor unions to protect their rights, and we 
all agree that they are; if all forms of trans- 
portation facilities, such as airplanes, raile 
road, and shipping are entitled to subsidies; 
if business is entitled to reconversion pay- 
ments and amortization for their invest- 
ments—if all segments of our American 
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industry must have subsidies in order to 
compete and maintain our present high 
standards of living and at the same time set 
the price at which their goods and services 
shall be sold, then, ladies and gentlemen, I 
say to you that the American farmer does not 
have to apologize to anyone in asking for 
price supports of at least 90 percent of parity 
which will assure him a fair price for the 
commodities which he produces, 

The one indictment I have for the Amer- 
ican farmer is that far too few of our farmers 
take an active interest in and participate in 
the planning and writing of our farm legis- 
lation and farm programs. Too many take 
the attitude of “let John do it.” Our lead- 
ers are anxious for farmer opinion and par- 
ticipation in building our farm policies, I 
hope that each farmer present here will go 
home and beat the bushes among his farmer 
friends and do everything possible to get a 
greater percentage of our growers interested 
in his own problems. 

I say to you, Mr. Wheatgrower—Mr. Amer- 
ican Farmer—tit is high time for you to stand 
up and be counted. 


Economic Coin 


-< EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Reading (Pa.) 


Times; 
Economic Corn 

One can sympathize with Sherman Adams, 
the Assistant to the President, in his anxiety 
about a business recession, There has been 
a lot of careleas talk, in recent months, about 
just how deep the present economic dip Is, 
and whether or not the readjustment will 
turn out to be any more serious. Poli- 
ticlans, economists, businessmen, and even 
the man in the street have had their rather 
definite opinions in the matter and there 
have been almost as many opinions os people, 

Certainly, the Eisenhower administration 
will have much to lose if there is any serious 
economic disorder. Just as certainly, a lot 
of the rest ot us will have even more at 
stake. But we find it dificult to go along 
with Mr. Adams’ charges that leaders of 
what he calls a Fear Deal are trying to talk 
the country into a depression. The Fear 
Deal is identified as the successor of the 
Pair Deal, 

Perhaps obtuseness prevents us from 
understanding what Mr. Adams means, but 
for whatever reason, we cannot understand 
it. The Fair Deal has come and gone, suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration. At best, the Fair Deal was only 
a catch phrase—a puny one as such tags go. 
Yet the man closest to the President would 
have us believe that the ghost still walks, 
to the harassment of Ike's program but under 
another and more fearsome name, 

Mr. Adams, we think, coins a phrase that 
in itself can do some harm, paychologically. 
Itis not only the remnants of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal that keep official Wash- 
ington astir about what's happening and 
what's going to happen. Much of the 
anxiety that has been expressed about our 
present and future economic status has come 
from within the administration, or at least 
from Congressmen of that persuasion. 
Wasn't it Dr. Arthur Burns, Chief of the 
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President's own Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, who declared only the other day that 


the country is going through a “mild con- 


traction?” 

Fearmongers certainly are not to be con- 
doned. At the same time, we doubt the 
wisdom of adopting a Polyanna attitude to- 
ward what is happening to us economically, 
whatever that may be. National admin- 
istrations in the past have taken a chroni- 
cally optimistic view of situations which, in 
all honesty, could not be so viewed, after- 
wards, they have wished they had been 
franker. 


We have no doubt, from the facts as we 
read them in the newspapers and maga- 
zines as well as from Dr, Burns’ candid 
statement, that the Nation is undergoing 
what some economists, in Government and 
out, have called a rolling recession. On the 
other hand, we are not haunted by ungov- 
erned anxiety lest we go to the economic 
dogs. We believe the President means it 
when he tells us that his administration is 
prepared to act boldly if the situation de- 
mands it. Consequently, we may be per- 
mitted to wonder at the wisdom of conjur- 
ing up a Fear Deal, a phrase which in itself 
can multiply anxiety at a time when con- 
fidence is indicated. 


Statement of Ernesto Galarza, Research 
and Education Director of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union 
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Mr. SHELLEY. Mr, Speaker, the 
problem of recruitment of Mexican na- 
tionals for farm labor work in the United 
States is still unsettled. United States 
Government agencies are still continu- 
ing the provocative course of action they 
undertook following expiration of the 
international agreement with Mexico. 
By that I mean that the present admin- 
istration, at the behest of large agricul- 
tural interests in California and the 
Southwest continues to break United 
States law and outrage the Government 
of a friendly neighbor by procuring 
Mexican farm workers at the interna- 
tional border. 


As a result of House Committee on 
Agriculture hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 355, the problem will, no 
doubt, soon reach the floor of the House, 
For that reason Icommend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the testimony given 
to the commiittee by Dr, Ernesto Galarza, 
research director of the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union, AFL. It is well 
worth reading and I, therefore, insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD following 
my remarks today. 

I particularly call the House’s atten- 
tion to the eyewitness account given by 
Dr. Galarza of what is happening at the 
border since it was thrown open by this 
administration following expiration of 
the international agreement. This fla- 
grant disregard for sworn duty by offi- 
cials of this Government should not go 
unchecked... We should certainly not 
give their actions a belated stamp of ap- 
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proval by passing House Joint Reso’, 
tion 355 when it comes before us. ted 
should instead insist that the Unt, 
States live up to the principles of uri 
decency and of international good tol 
by negotiating with the Governme? 
Mexico an agreement which Mexico the 
accept as guaranteeing to its people 
protection which we, and the grove. 
who employ them, have refused to 

The above-mentioned follows: 
STATEMENT OP ERNESTO GALARZA, TIONAL 

AND EDUCATION Director or THE NAT pge 

AGRICULTURAL Workers Unton, AFl» n 

FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON A S5, 

TURE on House Jornr ResoLuTION 

WEvNEsDAY, Fesrvary 10, 1954 farm 

It is a rare occasion indeed when the por. 
workers of our country are giyen the OPE nat 
tunity to express their views on matters, ge- 
vitally affect their welfare. Far-reaching an- 
cisions on agricultural wages and the made 
tracting of alien workers are usually t 
behind the closed doors of the De the 
of Labor, the Department of A ee 
Department of Agriculture, and the a the 
ment of State. Therefore, we are cor’ 
more grateful to the chairman of toe ring? 
mittee for having extended these making 
in order to give us the occasion for 
our position known. once 

This committee, and Congress, hate wt- 
more been presented with the familiar ts: 
matum of the corporation farm in 
“Give us what we want or the county as 
starve.” This prefabricated die din of 
usual, is thrown at Congress in & t 
alarms and unnecessary confusion. 10 fe- 
those interests now have, and e con- 
tain, is the complete and unresponsibl pool: 
trol of the national agricultural labor airect 

In this statement we shall take pre- 
issue with policies they have thus Tul. * ne 
vailed on Congress to endorse, and WË pure 
methods they are pursuing and have hy 
sued for many years. We shall expla” yer? 
we reject their makeshift and make- ja 
approach to the problems of farm na we 
placement throughout the country. Siis sot 
shall once more make concrete pro tbe n- 
& substitute program that will serve farm 
terests of our country, protect our OW? th 
workers, and keep us on friendly t ee 
the ple of Mexico, 

At this point let me say that the pole 
we face today is the result cf the ts. en 
advanced by corporation farm interes ®t me 
acted by Congress and administered BY 
highly placed oficials who have OP eithet 
than one occasion shown that they * mexi- 
ignorant or incompetent. The use nts 
can contract farm workers under agree” earl 
with Mexico has been golng on A 
12 years, The use of wetbacks gts sam 
scale is a development of roughly * Nleriec, 
period. In the States of Texas, New n., and 
Arizona, Colorado, California, Ores" ion- 
Washington wetbacks and contract ne to 
als, so-called. are part and parcel of tO% | por 
pattern of the present national 16° elf 
policy. House Joint Resolution 355 15 
the latest facet of that pattern. two 

This statement, therefore. falls a 
major divisions. First of all we wan eeris 
your attention to the basic chara refer 
of that pattern. Secondly. we piring 
separately to the unilateral border 1964. 
system set in motion on January of the 
After a brief reference to the matter mont 
wetbacks and the international egen our 
with Mexico, we will conclude W 
recommendations, head on 

Locking at the pattern, we run anpower 
into this issue: Is there n critical m this 
shortage in agriculture today. and two? 
shortage continue for the next year cur 
We say there is not, and in sup 
contention we cite the following tion? 

Several months ago the large corpons 
that control lemon growing in 


into 
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Sante, Calif., asked that 500 allen work- 
to be imported into that area. According 
the employers, these alien workers had to 
Svailable and on hand by mid-January 
Jan sc million crop would be lost. On 
anuary 19 and 20 I was in that area and 
ain on January 23 and 24. I found that 
zomething like 100 pickers from other States 
tri Arrived in Ventura to pick lemons. Of 
itae some had already gone home because 
Aitak work was available. Many others had 
Ne ady applied for Red Cross relief and pub- 
assistance, Four large ranches were 


definitely not encouraging pickers to come 


mada after March 1, Less than 5 percent 
tae crop was ready for picking. Heavy 


mir had turned the orchards inte quag- 

es and cperations were at a standstill. 
readies we found some 300 farm workers 
terod g in the country who would have of- 
the themselyes for employment if at least 

5 „„ ot employment had been 
Workers, o them as were granted alien 
8 Imperial Valley Farmers Association, 
the Prior to January 20 last, broadcast 
It Story of an acute crisis in manpower, 

Seemed that the crops in that valley 


w 
775 be lost unless the Departments of 
unia, Labor, and Justice launched their 


teral hiring system, 

tien at is in fact, the situation? Expe- 
hay, ced Filipino lettuce cutters in some crews 
n working 1 day a week since Octo- 
They earned an average of $10 a 
ing i5 Ten days ago these men were prepar- 
coula leave the Imperial Valley because they 
b not earn enough to pay for room and 
h - Carrot tiers were obtaining 2 or 3 full 
days of work on certain days, and on some 
usuago ned no work at all. Families that 
on Start their yearly migration to north- 
Ding 70 fornia in June and July were begin- 
1953 leave by the middle of January. In 
Over 200 California families were turned 
* from farm labor camps in the Stanis- 
than unt y district because there were more 
backs Sugh Mexican contractees and wet- 
Centra In the Los Banos melon district of 
wil 1 California domestic melon pickers, 
wa E to work at reduced wages, left half- 
one Nationals were brought in. I found 
Who {CUP of 32 nationale near Los Banos 
melo s by“ for 2 weeks waiting to pick 
PR is at the peak of the season. Two years 
Overes e State department of employment 
Cotto timated the need for Mexican contract 
the 25 Pickers by over 20,000. Returning to 
Stan ™mperial Valley we have this typical in- 
tur are Mr. B. A. Harrigan, county agricul- 
Payrol ar alseloner. who is also on the private 
Clatic ot the Imperial Valley Farmers Asso- 
Progran had stated that the unilateral hiring 
Mexican would have to produce over 4,000 
ttio n laborers immediately after the inl- 
te m Of the unilateral hiring program, and 
ina) bee Officials estimated that the nor- 
— ing per day would have to reach ap- 
cope: cl 1,000 men In order to save the 
trickieg Ou the third day the hiring rate 
Harrisa down to less than 50 a day, but Mr. 
tory an stated that this was quite satisfac- 
8 situation was well in hand. 
sistent the Department of Labor has con- 
agricult. refused to post available jobs in 
exacti ture and extend to domestic workers 
y the same rights and conditions—no 
Our ton ho less—offered alien contractees, 
Offered . On began posting such jobs. We 
; the department of employment in El 
January oe” 200 workers on these terms on 

Wnlls 22. Our offer was rejected. 
thortar, we are on the subject of alleged 
commis let me invite the attention of the 
ment o to a singular fact: The Depart- 
f Labor experts have never taken the 
types se separate and identify the various 
e ges that may exist at a given 
22 in the farm labor market. This 
be a most profitable way for these ex- 
to spend their time. They would find, 


Mexi through the season because crews of. 
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among others, the following types: (1) Abso- 
lute shortage, in which workers are simply 
physically not to be found; (b) shortage in- 
duced by low wages and adverse living con- 
ditfons; (c) shortage caused by lack of ad- 
vance planning in cooperation with workers; 
(d) shortage caused by dispersal of the do- 
mestic labor supply as a result of displace- 
ment by allen contract labor; (e) shortage 
due to lack of communication between pub- 
lic placement agencies and the workers; (f) 
shortage due to the manipulation of the local 
labor supply by private contractors who 
profit more from juggling the various eie- 
ments in that supply than by rendering ef- 
ficient service; (g) shortage due to the re- 
fusal of employers to give preference to 
domestic workers and the disappearance of 
these domestic workers from the farm labor 
market; (h) shortage due to depression of 
work standards and work methods as a re- 
sult of the hiring of wetbacks and contract 
nationals. 

One or more of these elements is always 
present in any alleged general shortage of 
farm labor. Doubtless there are otber fac- 
tors. But to observe, describe, and report 
these elements requires more arduous think- 
ing than either the policymakers of the 
corporation farm associations or their 
spokesmen in the Department of Labor and 
other Government agencies have been will- 
ing to endure. 

There are today in the State of California 
not less than 10,000 to 15,000 unemployed 
resident farm workers. There are not less 
than another 20.000 who are underemployed, 
meaning by this term employment of less 
than 24 hours a week. Under a program 
that would isolate and remove the elements 
of so-called shortage which have been 
pointed out, these workers could be brought 
into the labor market and retained in it. 

I now ask the committee to look at an- 
other significant part of the pattern of the 
national farm-labor market created by those 
who are now asking for authority and money 
to do more of the same thing. I refer to 
the following anomaly: How is it that in 
a period of alleged disastrously critica) labor 


„shortages farm-wage levels have remained 


stationary or have even declined? How can 
it be explained that the iron law of supply 
and demand, by which the price goes up 
when the supply goes down, has somehow 
melted and folded when applied in the area 
of agricultural economics? We have been 
asking the authorities of the Departments 
of Stute, Justice, Labor, and Agriculture for 
5 years. We have yet to hear the answer. 
This we know: In the Imperia] Valley the 
base rate of pay per hour in the fiekis has 
been 70 cents since 1950 and that is the 
figure written Into the most recent unilat- 
eral contracts given Mexican workers. Fur- 
ther, we know that the wages of carrot 
tiers In the Imperial Valley have been cut 
this year from the 1953 rate of 27 cents per 
field crate to 24 and 23 cents. We know 
that melon picking has been ehifted from 
basically a plece-rate system to the bourly 
rate system, and that in this crop the trend 
now is toward stabilization at 70 cents an 
hour, a good experienced picker being able 
to make as much as $2.50 an hour at the 
peak of the harvest. We know that the 
wages for tomato picking in northern Cali- 
fornia were cut from 20 cents to 16 cents and 
14 cents 2 years ago. We know that the 
pattern of wages in cotton picking has been 
reversed in this manner; whereas 5 years 
ago in California the picking rate in- 
creased successively from the firet to the 
third round, today in California the rate 
for the second picking is less than it is for 
the first. We know that the carrot tiers 
in the Imperial Valley were making less than 
612 a week. We know that wages in lettuce 
picking haye been cut in some instances 
from $1.32 an hour to 70 and 80 cents. 
Proceeding with our examination of the 
pattern. we ask the committee to take notice 
of the fact that migration of domestic agri- 
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cultural wage earners away from the arces 
where wetback and Mexican nationals bave 
been most heavily employed, is taking place. 
The Imperial Valley has lost well over 50 per- 
cent of its resident labor force since 1948. 
The damilies, representing hundreds of 
workers have moved in stages as far north 
as the State of Washington. Some families 
have even made inquiries on the prorpects 
of settling in Alaska. Since the first of the 
year families have left Imperial Valley who 
never before have left before the middle of 
the year. Stagnant pools of farm labor pow- 
er nre accumulating along the west side of 
the great Central Valley—the backwash of 
the forced migration of thousands of dis- 
placed American citizens. The radius of 
the area over which domestic workers scout 
for Jobs on thelr own initiative has increased 
in some California instances, to 75 miles a 
day. When work is found this means daily 
round trips of 130 or more. 

This kind of migration is not the migra- 
tion of resolute pioneers marching on to the 
conquest of virgin land. It is the fight of 
people who can find no work in their com- 
munity or who are offered work on such low 
terms that they cannot rear a family or 
maintain an approximately American stand- 
ard of living. If at the end of their forced 
journeys these American DP's were found 
to be prospering and rising in the economic 
scale, we would agree that they had left a 
labor vacuum behind voluntarily. But they 
are as badiy or worse of when they arrive 
as when they left. Therefore, we cannot 
agree that they take to the road because of 
a shortage of labor. And we emphatically 
cannot agree that pecple of this kind are 
merely bums and drifters, as some have de- 
scribed them. 

Actually, what we have to reckon with is 
& basic and startling proposition, The farm 
employment policies which have prevailed 
for the past 12 to 15 years represent a sys- 
tematic assault on ali the elements which 
make for stability in the farm labor market. 
The thousands of men and women our union 
organizers deal with, and have dealt with 
for years, are not, I repeat, bums and drifters. 
They are Americans who feel the common 
American urge to settle down, establish a 
home, rear a family, and take a responsible 
part in community life, This is a human 
process and therefore it Is complicated, sub- 
tle, sensitive, and prolonged. We beljeve it 
is something to be encouraged and nourished, 
for in it is rooted the vitality of our people 
and the strength of our democracy. Yet I 
say—and I invite the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and others to refute this— 
that since 1942 the fundamental objective 
of policy has been to dislodge these Ameri- 
cans, to make their situation ever more pre- 
carious, to make it more and more dificult 
for them to compete with allen contractees 
and wetbacks. 

This policy has now reached an advanced 
stage of chaos. If continued—and House 
Joint Resolution 355 would encourage it— 
at some not too distant date the bulk of 
the farm labor supply for the United States 
will lie outside its territorial limits and will 
be subject to contingencies we may not al- 
ways be able to foresee and control. We 
will be fortunate if this disastrous course 
can be changed, and its obvious dangers 
avoided, in another 10 years, assuming that 
we have the intelligence to realize what we 
are doing and have the determination to 
change that course. 

We have additional objections to the pres- 
ent pattern which we hope we can persuade 
Congress to take into account. I refer to 
the Alice-in-Wonderland premises of the pol- 
icies we are criticizing; to the methods of 
administration which have characterized 
present programs; to the lack.of understand- 
ing and plain knowledge on the part of cer- 
tain public officials who are responsible for 
these programs; to the evasion of relevant 
facts and pertinent data; and to lawlessness 
on the part of those public officials who are 
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now and have been in charge of the admin- 
istration of farm employment programs. 

I said that we object to any public policy 
which is based on Alice-in-Wonderland 
premises. Permit me to give you two ex- 
amples. The contracting of Mexican na- 
tlonals is based on a notion of a so-called 
prevailing wage. This is the yardstick of 
equity, the barricade against discrimination, 
the front line against lower wage standards. 
And yet, there is no prevalling wage. The 
Department of Labor does not know what 
it is and can't find it when it most urgently 
needs to, The Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Agriculture have with the greatest 
of ease adopted this concept of the prevall- 
ing wage but there isn't a single solitary 
example of it that any of these Departments 
can produce, 

The reason is obvious. Mr, Edward F. 
Hayes, director of farm placement for the 
State of California, has explained it. There 
isn't any prevailing wage. 

The same may be said of the premise of 
determination of need. We have watched 
for 10 long years the process by which the 
Federal and State agencies determine the 
need for allen farm workers. It ts very 
simple. They ask the employers, principally 
the corporation farmers. If these public 
officials want us to believe, as they have got 
Congress and the pudu to believe that they 
determine this need by an open, straight- 
forward, efficient pubiic and democratic 
weighing of all the factors and interests in- 
volved, then we say they are naive tndeed. 
Now these officials come before this com- 
mittee and ask its members to approve a 
resolution which is based on an economic 
myth and an administrative fairy tale. 

The methods of administration which 
have been developed by these Federal agen- 
cles could stand a good deal of improve- 
ment. We have one principal objection: 
These agencies persistently refuse to take 
into account, in local situations, the perti- 
nent facts which the workers themselves 
are in a position to bring to their attention. 
Every time we make a suggestion that would 
seem, at least on the surface, to have enough 
merit to be considered on the same plane 
with suggestions made by corporation farm 
interests, we are met with cold and deter- 
mined refusal. If the Departments of State, 
Labor, and Justice had really wanted to 
know the facts on the employment situation 
in the Imperial Valley last month they 
should have held an open public hearing for 
all to attend who have an interest In this 
matter. This type of hearing the Depart- 
ment of Labor refuses to hold. 

Perhaps this is the most satisfactory ex- 
planation for the plain ignorance which at 
times characterizes these agents of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 
Let me give you some recent examples of 
facts these agencies have not been aware of, 
although they are related to very important 
duties and functions, They did not know 
that at the moment unilateral recruiting 
was golng on in Calexico, the California 
State Department of Employment was turn- 
ing down applicants—American citizens— 
for those very same jobs. At the moment 
that the Department of Labor was pledging 
its word that all work contracts would be 
strictly enforced the employers of the Impe- 
rial Valley were making illegal deductions 
from wages of Mexican contract nationalis. 
At the moment that the State employment 
cMce In El Centro was in despair over labor 
shortages, the Federal Department of Labor 
agent in Indio was reporting that the em- 
ployment situation was pretty rough. 

The Department of Labor did not know, 
and had no means of finding out on January 
22, 1954, how many Mexican nationals whose 
contracts had expired were still working in 
California. The Department of Labor does 
not yet know that there is no prevalling wage 
except in its imagination. The Department 
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of Labor does not know that when some 
American agricultural workers have applied 
for jobs held by Mexican contract nationals, 
they have been told that American citizens 
are “of the wrong nationality.” The Depart- 
ment of Labor did not know that a few days 
before the grand opening of the unilateral 
border hirlng system, the large corporation 
ranches in the Imperial Valley were assem- 
bling and harboring convenient hoards of 
wetbacks so they would be handy for proc- 
essing. The Department of Labor does not 
know the difference between the wages paid 
out by farm employers and the wages re- 
celved as take-home pay by the workers. 
These are not trivial details that only a 
carping critic would pounce upon. They 
are essential facts which bear upon whether 
or not policies laid down by Congress are 
being carried out, whether or not duties are 
being fulfilled and solemn commitments are 
being kept. When Attorney General Brow- 
nell returned from California with his now 
familiar plan for wiping out the traffic in 
wetbacks, the experts in the Departments 


of Justice, Labor, State, and Agriculture 


should have told him what he had every 
right to know, namely, that his plan would 
immediately multiply the number of wet- 
backs and aggravate not solve, the problem. 
We knew this would happen and the Govern- 
ment experts knew it. The experience of 
2 short weeks supports our ‘contention. 
What will the Attorney Gencral say now? 
He is too busy a man to have these intricate 
matters in hand, but he has subordinates 
who ought to know better, and those are 
the very officials who now want the author- 
ity and funds to continue making more of 
the same boners, 

But far more significant, In our fudgment, 
is that part of the pattern which exhibits 
the spirit of irresponsponsibility and lack of 
respect for law and orderly processes which 
some officials of the Departments I have re- 
ferred to so often have shown. We have 
reached the point, In connection with the 
unilateral hiring system, where public om- 
cials can and have violated the very laws 
they are paid to a4dminister and enforce, and 
do sò with impunity, Indeed with some 
prospect of reward and promotion. Let me 
give you examples, 

On the day that border hiring opened in 
Calexico, Calif,, more than 20 wetbacks were 
processed by border patrol officers and Imme- 
diately sent to the reception center in El 
Centro for contacts, These wetbacks did not 
even go through the formality of touching 
One foot on Mexican soll, Most of these men 
were picked up by border patrol panel trucks 
along the international fence and given free 
rides to the hiring hall. This is not the way 
in which Federal law prescribes the entry of 
aliens into the United States. We should 
like to know who gave the order, or who de- 
cided, that wetbacks should be exempted 
from. the operation of the law in this 
manner. 

These same wetbacks were immediately 
taken to El Centro and handed over to De- 
partment of Labor officials, who hired them 
in behalf of farm employers. What author- 
ity does the Department of Labor have for 
hiring wetbacks in this flagrant manner? 

I observed 1 group of 6 wetbacks com- 
posed of 5men. These 5 men were processed 
in the border patrol office in Calexico in 
exactly 7 minutes. This processing included 
the security tests that at other ports of 
entry takes hours and sometimes weeks. 

Yet another example of the breezy way in 
which legal duty is regarded by public offi- 
cials Ís the fixing of agricultural wages by the 
Department of Labor. This Department has 
told the Mexican Government that it has 
positively no authority to fix or determine 
agricultural wages in this country. Yet note 
what actually happens. The Department of 
Labor affixes the signature of the Secretary 
of Labor to thousands of Individual work 
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contracts, in each of which the wage—a uni- 
form wage for the type of work and area ot 
employment —is fixed and determined. 
Department of Labor never negotiates a wage 
with a Mexican worker, It ls a dicta 
wage, and the affixing of the Secretary's SiS- 
nature is a wage determination, but tHe 
Secretary has no authority and ìs prohibited 
by law from determining farm wages. 

The latest example of loose construction“ 
ism, to put it charitably, is the abandon” 
ment with which the Departments of Stat 
Labor, and Justice entered into the uniia 
hiring program, all the while haying 8 
doubts as to their legal authority to spe? 
public funds on this venture. Mr. R 
Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of Labor, was 
assailed by these doubts on January 18. He 
did not have cicar authority to go anead 
and he knew it. But he went ahead sny“ 
way. Now the Department of Labor 1s 
the position of having spent public funds 
without legal right to do so. They nave no 
course other than to ask Congress to absolve 
and forgive them, for they knew not whe 
they were doing. Yet, whenever farm work- 
ers come, almost begzing, for some sme 
relief from a palpable and concrete injury ta 
their interests, they are met with pious Te 
gret that the Department of Labor has no 
authority to do such and so. 1 

We cannot pass this opportunity to bard 
to the attention of this committee wa 
is perhaps the most scandalous and 
faced denial of rights under the law to Amer- 
ican Citizens in relation to this entire mat- 
ter. The Departments of State, Justice. and 
Labor have denied members of this unions 
citizens of this country, the right of ap 
under the Administrative Procedure er 
This act is an important and basic device 85 
up by Congress to prevent or correct the ex 
cise of arbitrary administrative discretion 
by agencies of the Federal Government 
Nevertheless, and I wish to underscore tbis 
statement, private farm labor contractors 
who regularly recruit, transport and employ 
wetbacks in violation of Federal law mag 
not have their licenses revoked in the Stat 
of California without due process under 84 
ministrative procedures appeal. g 

Thousands of American citizens are con 
sidering these facts, and wondering whether 
there is in the making a new concept 
government, law, and administration in our 
country. t 

We request this committee not to gran 
additional authority and funds to agents 
the executive branch who are charged W 
these serious offenses, We ask that our 
charges be thoroughly investigated. We 
that the officials found responsible for thes? 
violations be removed or at least placed 
where they cannot do so much damage = 
their fellow citizens, the Nation’s farm Wars 
ers. We ask this committee not to rew 
conduct of this kind by approving House 
Joint Resolution 355. tial 

The foregoing description of the essen” is 
characteristics. of the national farm emplo¥: 
ment policy as it relates to contract a 
and wetbacks does not by any means ©)” 
haust what we could say about the subjec 
But we trust it is enough to raise serious 
doubts in the minds of this committee 8$ of 
the advisability of endorsing that poll 
in its present form, unl- 

Briefly, we want to comment on the m 
lateral border hiring program, the proble a 
of the wetback and the negotiation of of 
new. agreement with the Government 
Mexico, ay 

We are convinced, by the evidence alrea 
available, that the unilateral hiring 875 
wlll encourage the wethack traffic. s 
tem of hiring is offensive to the eric 

ple and to our own countrymen. all 
legal and unauthorized by law. It ene 
the shortcomings of the old bilateral 7s 
and some new ones of its own. wet- 

With respect to the solution of the 
back problem, there are simpler, economic 
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and direct ways of attaining it. More than 
$0 percent of the wetbacks on the Pacific 
2 are recruited, transported, and in some 
Free hired by private farm labor contrac- 
e Those contractors operate under some 
mee of public licensing. If Federal and 
aoe authorities really mean it when they 
tay, they are determined to wipe out this 
ade in bootleg human labor let them take 
the following measures. Revoke the licenses 
Of all contractors caught trafficking in wet- 
ton compel the contractor to pay deporta- 
bt n costs; confiscate the vehicle used ha- 
3 in this kind of illegal business; and 
ake available to the press and the public 
eg Dames of those found engaging in this 
nd of activity, 
‘wae have made these suggestions before 
hele they have been met with the modest and 
-denying shyness of those who never have 
bue authority to protect the public interest 
Pei always seem to have it to promote 
Yate corporate profit. But at least public 
les can and should begin by putting their 
— cases in order with respect to the 
heini cks. I mean that they should stop 
Ng the example for labor contractors. 
8 that the University of California 
wetba not have been hiring, 2 years ago, 
cks on its experimental farm in Davis. 
posto that high public officials should not 
inte Wetbacks. I mean that the Depart- 
Sie ot Labor should not process and con- 
et undried wetbacks in its reception cen- 
jon El Centro, Calif. 
tionary? the negotiation of a new interna- 
say: STeement with Mexico, we have this 


thn are not now and never have been 
Manes in principle to the recruitment of 
tic, Can farmworkers under an interna- 
Sin agreement. We have always recog- 
the possibility of a grave national 
Urgen ncy that would bring about real, 
cultus and demonstrable shortages of agri- 
ae al labor. We believe that efforts must 
this ne to maintain orderly processes in 
ment Portant field of international moye- 
8 ot workers. 
3 We are opposed to the present features 
755 Agreements: they are negotiated in 
` Although they affect vitally hun- 
counts, thousands of farmworkers in both 
tives — their duly authorized representa- 
7 he trade unions, are excluded from 
Pation in determining the conditions 
ments Agreement. In practice these agree- 
Wor pgs led to displacement of our own 
Sanda to the lowering of wages and living 
Proces Therefore, the administrative 
Dna S must be changed. The deter- 
on of wages must be made on a basis 


a 
Rect TAn Tully and openly and honestly re- 
every 1 © facts and interests involved in 


the B situation. The enforcement of 
farce vidual contracts muet cease to be the 
tion Sn it presently is. The determina- 
adminis need must become a responsible 
RS welt trative process accessible to workers 
diploma as employers. The present role of 

a and Government officials as Judges, 
ot cont. Ors, intermediaries, and signatories 
Eroun, See whose- violation is made the 
them a for a grievance must be taken from 
ance nd im their place a legitimate griev- 
identica ure must be set up. The same 
must 50 Conditions offered to alien workers 
Workers Posted and offered to domestic 


— 5 arnt be some, in and out of Govern- 
utopian ho will consider these proposals 
that, afi But to these persons we answer 
Instigate all, the corporation farmers who 
learned this system of recruiting have 
They ha Many valuable lessons thereby. 
contrac ve learned that they can sign written 
their so with farmworkers without losing 
learned eg or their shirts. They have 
work pe offer a guaranty of 86 hours of 
learneg Vege long as 6 months. They have 

offer and pay a contractual wage 
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in agriculture. They have learned that tt 
ìs possible to operate labor pools, sustain 
production, and stabilize employment. 
They have learned that they can give free 
transportation and free medical services 
without going bankrupt. They have learned 
that employment programs can be planned 
in advance. They have made public con- 
fession of the sin of employing wetbacks. 

Who would have predicted, 10 years ago, so 
swift and broadening an educational prog- 
ress of the massive corporate interests who 
are now in opposition to our Union on these 
issues? 

This committee can make a timely con- 
tribution to the further education of these 
interests by denying them approval of House 
Joint Resolution 355. 


The Last Round Coming Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: 

SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
(By Edward P. Tastrom, associate editor) 
THE LAST ROUND COMING UP 


After considering the project for nearly 
30 years, during which time every conceiv- 
able argument pro and con has been ad- 
vanced, Congress is about to enact legisla- 
tion creating the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The amazing speed with which this mens- 
ure has moved in the present session, con- 
sidering that nothing new in the way of 
argument or need for urgency has been nd- 
vanced, is probably the most surprising de- 
velopment. 

In view of the rejections that have taken 
place over nearly three Gecades, it is only 
natural that some people wonder to what 
extent logrolling may have entered into the 
present deliberations. 

Judging by the 23-to-6 vote in the Houre 
committee, which saw three Representatives 
from the New York port area going along for 
approval of the measure, it appears likcly of 
passage when put to a vote of the member- 
ship, unless opponents of the seaway are 
able to convince thelr local Congressmen 
that, Inasmuch as there is no clear-cut na- 
tional neceasity for the waterway, regional 
interests should now come first. 

The reasons why Atlantic and gulf coast 
ports are opposed to this project have been 
detaled so often as to need no repetition 
here. 

There are now growing Indications that 
some of the proponents of this waterway 
are having second thoughts as to the impact 
a deepened channel, permitting free entry to 
small foreign ships, will have on their par- 
ticular interests. 

It is pretty well recognized by now that 
foreign-flag operators will be the major fac- 
tors in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes trade. 
Even the iron ore that is to be hauled down 
from Labrador will move in Liberian, Pana- 
manian, and Honduran vessels, since the 
steel companies are not required to use 
American-flag shipping in this trade. 

Belatedly recognizing this fact, Canadian 
and American interests are now moving to 
limit the expected trading invasion of 
foreign shipping by restricting its move- 
ment between American and Canadian ports. 
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Canada also is expected to tighten restric- 
tions on the use of Canadian coastal waters 
by Commonwealth shipping, which under 
the present treaty can ply freely between 
Canadian ports. T. R. McLagan, Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., president, recently 
called for an end of the Commonwealth 
treaty, saying United Kingdom lines are tak- 
ing a large share of Canada's coastal trade, 
using lower wages and general operating costs 
as an incentive to shippers. 

Also, the Lakes Carriers Association, mind- 
ful of the changed picture which might de- 
velop, has stated: “In time of war these 
(foreign) vessels are subject to the control 
and direction of their respective nations. 
It would be folly for the United States to rely 
upon European vessels, in the event of future 
wars, to move vital commodities over the 
Great Lakes.“ 

And finally, in a move to control activities 
of foreign oceangolng ships on the Great 
Lakes, the National Pilots Association of 
Canada and the American Pilots Association 
recently passed resolutions which would re- 
quire these vessels to have aboard a licensed 
pilot at all times whlie in waters from Mon- 
treal through the lakes region. 

Now what does this all add up to other 
than realization that the seaway is going to 
bring a great influx of foreign shipping? 
This is indirect confirmation of just what 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and the gulf ports have been saying for many 
years, noting aiso that they will bear the ful] 
loss. 

Unpretected by subsidies. Canada hes seen 
her oceangolng shipping taken over largely 
by the British. What assurance Is there thet 
the same will not happen to her coastal 
trade? And in that event will the "Red 
Duster“ be accepted on the lakes as a sub- 
etitute? And what about the difficulties our 
own shipping is encountering despite 50-50 
clauses and other protective measures? 

Theee are questions that Great Lakes Jn- 
terests who think that legislation or a tresty 
will protect them against foreign shipping 
might well consider, 

The last round in the seaway fight is now 
coming up. In a letter sent to congressional 
Representatives in the New York Port area 
this week, the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York sald: 

“We feel that when a matter of this kind 
is In such delicate balance, and where the 
slightest bit of evidence on one side or an- 
other might be controlling in the disposition 
made of the question, that a moet worthy 
consideration is the economic impact of such 
a plan on your constituents.” 

This is something that other port and al- 
lied interests likely to be affected might very 
will ask of their Congressmen at this time. 


Under the Dome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer: 

UNDER THE DOME 

WASHINGTON, February 14.—Republicans 
who today are accusing the Democrats of be- 
ing “prophets of gloom and doom“ for point- 
ing to current signs of a recession have thort 
memories. 

They have forgotten the slight recession of 
1949 when members of the GOP were spread- 
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ing the word of impending “economic col- 
lapse," 8 

Boe of the famous Republican 


phesies” make humorous reading now 
that the shoe is on the other foot. 

Dark: Representative USHER L. Bororcr, 
Republican of North Dakota in a speech on 
the House floor February 21, 1949, said. “Few 
soup lines have yet shown up but it ls now 
apparent that there will be plenty of them in 
the next 6 months 

Senator Grorce W. Malo x, Republican of 
Nevada, foresaw an equally dark future in a 
speech on June 16 of that year. 

“Several significant straws in the wind are 
now pointing to a camel's back that has 
reached the breaking point," warned MALONE. 
“The camel's back is our employment, na- 
tional security, and economic structure, 
which will surely collapse 

Others: Other predictions Included: 

Representative Janes T. PATTERSON, Re- 
publican, of Connecticut: “We mre facing a 
period of serious unemployment in this Na- 
tlon. This is not scare talk but a realistic 
appraisal of economic conditions... 

Representative Lawrence H, Smtrx, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin: “Every thinking per- 
son In this country ts greatly concerned with 
the possibility of another depression. Prices 
are falling and unemployment is increas- 
„ 

Representative Homer Carrhanr. Repub- 
lican, of Indiana: “I say that business in 
America is falling. Unemployment is in- 
creasing.. Anyone who can read and write, 
anyone who can add, knows that our national 
income for the fisca! year ending June 30, 
1950, is going to be smaller than it will be 
for the year ending June 30. 1949. 

Unemployment was rising in 1949 as It is 
today, Democratic Members of Congress con- 
cede, However, there are other disturbing 
signs on the economic horizon which could 
not be seen 5 years ago when the Republi- 
cans thought they saw an imminent depres- 
sion, the Democrats insist. 

For one thing, there was no major drop in 
farm prices going on in 1949 to compare with 
recent trends in farm Income, 

But the Republicans thought they were 
performing a great service by warning of a 
depression. However, when the Democrats 
now foresee economic troubles ahead they 
are called “left wingers” and “political 
sadists.” 


What Is “Russia”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of every thinking 
American to an excellent and most in- 
structive discussion on “What Is ‘Rus- 
sia’?” which was recently presented on 
the Georgetown University Forum. This 
forum, as many of us know, possesses 
one of the highest ratings for quality and 
5 of public discussion in this coun- 

ry. 

In inserting this particular discussion 
into the Recorp, I wish to emphasize the 
fundamental importance of the concept 
of what is in connection with any sub- 
ject for human understanding. It is a 
rudimentary truth that before we can 
act wisely and with understanding in 
whatever field of endeavor, we must first 
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obtain a knowledge of the realities of a 
situation or, in other words, what is. 

Yet, on the subject of Russian com- 
munism, it is simply astounding how 
many of our journalists, commentators, 
educators and self-proclaimed experts 
show so little knowledge and thus under- 
standing of what is in the Soviet Union. 
All too frequently they erroneously iden- 
tify the Soviet Union with Russia, or 
view the Soviet Union as a nation, or 
regard the Soviet Union as a federal 
union comparable to ours, or refer to the 
nations in the U. S. S. R. as “peoples of 
Russia.” It is amazing how little they 
appear to know about the 110 million 
non-Russian peoples in the U. S. S. R. 
who, in truth, are a majority exceeding 
in numbers even the total population of 
the so-called satellite states. 

This discussion is most valuable in 
its disclosure of the many misconcep- 
tions and even deliberate distortions be- 
ing circulated in this country on Russia. 
It cannot but draw our highest esteem 
for the service of public enlightenment 
being performed by the Georgetown 
University Forum. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Mr. Warren. “What is ‘Russia’?" is the 
topic for the 364th consecutive broadcast of 
the Georgetown University Radio Forum, 
another in a series of educational and in- 
formative programs from Washington, The 
Georgetown University Forum was founded 
in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by tran- 
scription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, 
on the campus of Georgetown University, 
historic Jesuit seat of learning in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Today's discussion will be “What is ‘Rus- 
sia’? The participants are Dr. Roman 
Smal-Stocki, professor, history, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.. and director of 
the Slavic Institute; Dr. Slobodan M. Dras- 
kovich, formerly a member of the Institute 
of National Defense of Yugoslavia, author, 
editor, lecturer, professor; Rear Adm. George 
F. Mentz, United States Navy, retired, trustee 
for the American Committee for Liberation 
from Bolshevism, 

What is Russia“? More perhaps than 
ever before “Russia” is on the lips of every 
thinking American today. What does this 
term mean to us? Can a better knowledge 
of “Russia” enable us to curb Moscow from 
launching a third world war. To furnish the 
authoritative answers to these and other 
questions we of the Georgetown University 
Forum have invited three experts in Russian 
and Communist affairs to discuss for us the 
question, “What is ‘Russia'?” 

At the outset, Dr. Smal-Stockl. as author 
of the book, the Nationality Problem of the 
Soviet Union, and as a historian, will prob- 
ably be able to answer wisely our first ques- 
tion: Just what is “Russia"? 

Dr. Smau-Srocxt. I regard the term “Rus- 
sia” for the Soviet Union as one of the most 
confusing terms. Russia in reality is only 
1 of the 16 republics of the Soviet Union. 
And this republic is not a national repub- 
lic as the other 15, but a Russian Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republic, including again 
many autonomous national republics and 
national regions. Consequently, Russia is 
not identical with the Soviet Union. It is 
the same as we would now use the term 
“Turkey” still for Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Greece. 

Mr. Warren. All right. Now, Dr. Drasko- 
vich, would you tell us your Impression of 
“Russia.” What is “Russia”? 

Dr. Draskovic. I would say that Russia 
end the Soviet Union are not identical for 
two main reasons. First, because Russia in 
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1917 and the Soviet Union of today compris® 
besides Russians many non-Russian n3- 
tionalities. ‘The second reason is that no 
country under communism is itself. Com- 
munists are people who have rejected na- 
tional values and who are des the na- 
tional traditions and using nationalism only 
insofar as it can be used for Comm 


urposes. 

Mr. Warren. How would you define Rus 
sia,” Admiral Mentz? 

Admiral Mrz. All too frequently in 
speeches and in our press throughout the 
country the term Russta“ is used for the 
term “Soviet Union” or U. S. S. R.“ Actu- 
ally, the Soviet Union, as mentioned before. 
is comprised of 16 republics, of which the 
Russian Republic is only one. In point of 
view of population the Russian Republio 
numbers about 46 percent of the population 
of the U. S. S. R. as against 54 percent of 
the populations of the non-Russian coun- 
tries inside the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Warren. Well, now, let's find out just 


what the relation between the Soviet Union 


and its 15 republics ts, or what the relation 
between the Soviet Union and all of the re“ 
publics is. And Iam going to ask Dr. 

vich to comment on that. 

Dr. Drasxovicw. Officially, the relation 18 
one of equality and Independence. Actually+ 
it is a relation of dictatorship—a relation 
of only formal independents and, in fact 
all these so-called independent republics ars 
just regions, are just part of one terri 
which is ruled from Moscow, and that is the 
territory under the central power of the 
Russian Communists in Moscow. 

Mr. Warren. How many Russians are there 
in there? 

Dr. DrasxoyicH. The number of Russians 
is between 90 and 100 million people. 

Mr. Warren. And how many live in the 
Federated Socialist Republic? 

Dr. Draskovice. In the Russian Federated 
Republic? 

Mr. Warren. Yes. Admiral Mentz, poe 
sibly you would like to answer that. 

Admiral Mentz, Ninety-one million fivé 
hundred thousand is the accepted figure 
the population of the Russlam Soviet Social- 
ist Republic. 

Mr. Warren. Now, before we go any fur, 
ther, suppose we discover the significance 
this information to us, as Americans 
Would you comment on that, Dr. Smal- 
Stockl. 

Dr. SMAL-Srocxr. I think that this fact 12 
very important for us Americans, because if 
“Russia” is not homogeneous—our enemy 
not homogeneous—that is the first point. 
The enemies of Russia inside the Soviet 
Union are our allies. We must have a cleat 
information, scientific facts about these al- 
lies, about their history, about their present 
aims. As a matter of fact, Lenin quotes 
before World War I the number of Russlans 
in the Russian Empire was 43 percent and 
the number of non-Russians, 57 percen 
So, the non-Russians represent, factually. 
the majority—the majority—and the 
Russians a minority in the old Russian EM- 
pire. Presently, again I stress, the non-RuUs* 
sians still are a majority—the non-Russlans. 
Consequently, if we could convince these 
non-Russian peoples, these non-Russian na“ 
tions because they have their old, centuries“ 
long, own histories—if we could convince 
them that America is a friend of their aspi- 
ration, of their national ideas, they will nev 
fight against us. In World War II. as 3 
matter of fact, the non-Russian peoples 
whole masses deserted the Soviet Army- 
am absolutely sure if we would convince 
them that we are their friends, if NMalenkor 
should start a new world war the non-Rus 
sian nations would never support this new 
Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Warren. Now, of course, we must real- 
ize that there are those, perhaps, with a dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject and. 
course, we should like to invite them, sb 
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N University Forum. 
Sto in connection with what Dr. Smal- 
tocki has said, Admiral Mentz, some anti- 
Communist underground groups maintain 
tion line should not be the disintegra- 
istasa the empire, and they cite historical 
out Ces where such aggression from with- 
the Nas had as its reaction the union of all 
to radical elements. Now, is there anything 
this attitude? 
that miral Menrz. The people who claim 
sian encouragement given to the non-Rus- 
for Peoples of the Soviet Union will make 
unity inside the Soviet Union are trying 
Th over a line which is absolutely false. 
Wort was not the case in World War H. In 
d War Ir we saw in Byelorussia and 
Sis ag the Caucasus and other parts—non- 
of 2 Parts—of the empire, great masses 
init rN dene to the Germany Army at the 
Was Stages of the German campaign. It 
88 one later that after Himmler and his 
areas Ds took jurisdiction over the occupied 
Becart that the policy—the German policy— 
8 one of intense cruelty that the non- 
Were fore Peoples. particularly in Ukraine, 
in th, Orced to offer resistance to the Nazis 
in the “est and to the Red Bolshevik Army 
the Uke, east. They fought exceedingly well. 
ato Ainian Insurgent Army—it numbered 
oa ae over 200,000 effectives—and their 
ee ARREN. Would you wish to comment 
Dr t. Dr. Draskovich? 
a few asien. Yes, I would like to add 
t Words. I think the fact that in the 
Union we have, besides Russians, 
Pira y non-Russians is really very important. 
the . because the motivating force today in 
World is nationalism and I think that the 
(esis of Dr. Smal-Stocki in his book is 
nature WY Sound, that it is contrary to 
use ang ust the Bolsheviks have been able to 
Mote 8 using today nationalism to pro- 
it is co mmunist aims. And, unfortunately, 
u not =n to nature that the free world 
aim to Using nationalism to promote their 
That r freedom and equity in the worid. 
is the first point. 
mapa, mesond point is that I would, per- 
statistian te one critical observation to the 
Cause e used by Professor Smal-Stocki, be- 
and oa Say that 43 percent are Russians 
percent are non-Russians, are statis- 
hing Pobre real political dynamic power be- 
Stock t is not the same. Professor Smal- 
very co his own book has pointed out, and 
sumpti rrectiy in my opinion, that the as- 
tremeng Of Power of the Russians has been 
Alst r dous. And, second, that the Commu- 
© thir e has been in power for 36 years. 
2 d point also stressed by Professor 
Bolshe see e is that the three leaders of the 
OR tae ae revolution were non-Russians or 
Lenin, Russian origin, partly or completely 
Period Total. and Stalin, Thus. after a 
Power Fess 36 years I think that the central 
the n Moscow is stronger than expressed 
The relation of 43 to 57. 
Ing tho id remark would be that in stress- 
Itles in Problem of non-Russian national- 
Meng, e Soviet Union, which is of tre- 
ši portance, we must never lose 
the armi, communism., I say that because 
not on} €s which surrendered to Hitler were 
Which „ non-Russlan but Russian as well. 
Ruasia means that what Russians and non- 
is anti ad in common in the Soviet Union 
would munis and, however much I 
ot the © to acknowledge the importance 
must X nationalities problem, I think we 
main never because of that lose sight of the 
Mr. Fpoblem, the problem of communism. 
Mr. oe All right. Dr. Smal-Stocki. 
a few rann Soc. I should like to say 
You ye smarks to you, on the formulation 
in Ty often hear now in the discussions 
the Soria concerning the disintegration of 
Soviet U t Union or dismemberment of the 
formutat no In my opinion, that is a false 
Ment, Whe „disintegration or dismember- 
ho disintegrated whom, or who dis- 
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membered whom? : As a matter of fact, Rus- 
sia or presently the Soviet Union disinte- 
grated Finland. Old Russia disintegrated Po- 
land and Lithuania. Old Russia disinte- 
grated the great Khanates of the Tartars, 
disintegrated Turkistan. So, who disinte- 
grated whom? That is the first point. 

The second point, as a matter of fact, the 
Russian power in old imperialism was built 
up not only by Russians but by many Ger- 
mans, by many foreign specialists. As, for 
instance, the whole 5 years’ plans were real- 
ized with the support of foreign credits and 
many, many foreign specialists. So, the free 
world has partly contributed to the buildup 
of the war potential and the economy of the 
Soviet Union directed against the free world. 
That Is the second point. 

Mr. WARREN. All right. Well, now, would 
you say there is a connection definitely then 
between what you are saying here and 
Beria’s liquidation? 

Dr. SmaL-SrocxI. In my opinion, In this 
crisis the nationality problem played a tre- 
mendous role. Beria attempted, in order as 
a born Georgian, he attempted to form a 
united front of all the non-Russian nations 
against the Moscow dictatorship, which is a 
Russian dictatorship. He attempted it and 
he lost it. My colleague, Draskovich, is right 
that the Russians also have their anti-Com- 
munists. Yes. But, as a matter of fact, in 
spite of the fact that Lenin and Trotsky and 
Stalin were originally not Russian in part 
or entirely, the bad thing is they were more 
Russian than the Russians. And the whole 
Russian nation backed them because the 
instinct of the Russian nation understood 
that only the Communist dictatorship can 
preserve the Empire, this present Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Warren. Now, Dr. Draskovich. Who 
does believe or affirm that Russia is a 
homogeneous state? 

Dr. Drasxovyicn. First of all, people who 
do not know Russia. Then, I think, Com- 
munists who would like to identify Russia 
with the Soviet Union and to say that what 
we must fight is the Russian idea and to con- 
ceal completely the importance of Com- 
munism. Also, I think there are some mis- 
informed people who, just because they don't 
know the facts, think that it is a homo- 
geneous country and don't realize that it isa 
country with tremendous potentialities both 
against communism and against a centralism 
where the strength of nationalism can be 
used, 

Mr. Warren. Well, now, Admiral, how has 
the Soviet handled Russia's nationality 
problem? 

Admiral Mentz. I think it would be a good 
idea to go back to some recent history for 
just a moment. At the time that the death 
of Stalin was announced there was a great 
call to unity within the Soviet Union. At 
Stalin's funeral Malenkov's speech, in the 
very first part of his speech, in a eulogy to 
Stalin, claimed that he had been the one 
in history who had been able to solve the 
nationality problem in the monolithic state 
of the Soviet Union. Immediately after that 
he makes reference to the Red army which 
Stalin had been the father of, according to 
Malenkov in his speech, and to internal and 
external enemies of the state. Shortly 
thereafter, within a few days, there was a 
tremendous upheaval— first in Ukraine—then 
in Armenia, Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia. The top hierarchy, both Communist 
and state officials, were removed from each 
one of these countries and all signs pointed 
to a tremendous upheaval inside the Soviet 
Union, particularly on the part of the na- 
tions of the Soviet Union. We heard 
nothing, however, of any trouble of any kind 
inside the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. 

Mr, Warren, Dr. Smal-Stocki, do the Geor- 
gians and the Armenians and the Byelorus- 
sians and the Lithuanians want national 
independence as much as the Ukrainians do? 
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Dr. SmaL-Srocgr. Absolutely. And 1 
should like to say that the Russian Soviet 
propaganda does everything presentiy in the 
United States in order to obscure this whole 
problem, that they—not only the Ukrainians 
but the nations of the Caucasus, the nations 
of Turkistan, then Byelo-Ruthenia, or as 
officially called Byelorussia, then the Baltic 
States—they all fight for independence. 

Now, this nationality problem was sys- 
tematically obscured in the United States by 
Soviet propaganda and Russian Imperialist 
propaganda. And I draw your attention to 
chapter 10 of my book, “The Nationality 
Problem of the Soviet Union.” where I col- 
lected all the facts. As a matter of fact, 
our Library of Congress and the responsible 
adviser in this matter, Mr. Sergius Yakobsen, 
was, in my opinion, not objective in pre- 
senting in the House Document No. 754, 
Communism in Action, a presentation of the 
nationality problem based mostly on Corliss 
Lamont's book, The Peoples of the Soviet 
Union. Besides, presently there appeared 
again—on the basis of the legislative refer- 
ence service of the Library of Congress—a 
pamphlet Tensions Within the Soviet Union. 
This pamphlet—responsible for this pam- 
phlet is Dr. Sergius Yakobsen—minimizes the 
non-Russian nations. Besides, there is an 
amazing observation—I should like to say 
an insult to the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
on page 35. This pamphlet published—I 
quote: 

“Furthermore, there are many large groups 
of traditional nonconformists within the 
territories that comprise more than Russia. 
Important among these and perhaps typical 
in pattern is the unique group of the 
Ukraine. This group certainly is a poten- 
tial enemy of the Soviet regime. This sect 
which acknowledges the supremacy of Rome 
has had a long history of suppression at the 
hands of the Russian orthodoxy, and the 
state, and more recently at the hands of the 
Politburo.” 

I should like to draw your attention to the 
fact that this church Is not a sect. This 
church is a branch of the Catholic Church 
and this sect terminology is a Russian Soviet 
terminology. 

Mr. Warren. Well, now, gentlemen, just 
how can the understanding of this question 
prevent a third world war, in your opinion? 
Dr. Draskovich. 

Dr. Draskovicn. First, I think that it Is 
very important, since we all recognize the 
importance of nationalism as a dynamic 
force against the Soviet Union, not to rely 
on any Communist that is in the Soviet 
Union to fight against the Soviet regime. 
Thus, I do not agree with the opinion that 
Beria was a man who fought against Goviet 
power. No Communist will ever fight against 
the Soviet power. And I think that the best 
example is Tito. Tito, unfortunately—today 
we are not going to talk of him, but he is 
the Trojan horse of world communism. Un- 
fortunately, he is interpreted as an ally of 
the West, which he is not. Thus, if we 
speak of nationalism as a force for the dis- 
memberment, for the destruction of the 50- 
viet regime and communism, we must rely 
not on Communists, be they Georgian or 
Ukrainian or whatever, but on Georgian, 
Ukrainian, etc., nationalists. That is the 
first point. 

And then in connection with that, I would 
say that if we realize the importance of 
nationalism then everywhere in the world, 
including the Soviet Union, all nationallsta 
are natural allies of the United States be- 
cause the United States stands for and fights 
for their most elementary right as men and 
as nations. 

Mr. WARREN. Admiral Mentz, do you be- 
Neve that a better understanding of this 
question could prevent a third world war? 

Admiral Mentz. I do. And I think that 
a close study of the campaign that the 
German army pursued inside the Soviet 
Union and various parts of the non-Russian 
countries of the Soviet Union in World War 
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TI is extremely worthwhile because it has 
all the earmarks of liberation of those peo- 
ple. Goebbels’ propaganda at the beginning 
of the war was extremely successful when 
the first parts of the German Wehrmacht 
arrived in Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, and 
the Caucasus; the people greeted them with 
open arms and there was no opposition what- 
soever, It was only later, as I mentioned 
before, that the people came to understand 
the true policy that was being pursued by 
the Nazi Party against these captive coun- 
tries inside the U. S. S. R. I think that 
is a lesson that can be very well applied 
today. We have seen successful guerilla and 
large-scale fighting, particularly in the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia and the Caucasus, 
against the Red armies and we can use the 
natural ambitions of those people for their 
freedom and independence in any future 
world war. 

Mr. Warsen. All right. Yes. We have just 
about. 30 seconds. 

Dr. Daasxovicn. I would like only to add 
that I entirely agree with a very important 
book and thesis produced by James Burn- 
ham in his—both his books—the Coming 
Defeat of Communism and Containment or 
Liberation, where he stresses that only an 
offensive political warfare can possibly avoid 
a shooting third world war. 

Mr. Wannzx. Yes. And, finally, Dr. Smal- 
Stocki. : 

Dr. Smat-Srocx:. I should like only to 
stress that all these ideas have one source 
and that is the memorable contribution of 
the American Nation to the world, the great 
ideas of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The influence of these ideas— 
these influences in reality are creating this 
problem in the world, and especially in the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you bave attended 
the weekly discussion program of the George- 
town University Radio Forum, broadcast of 
which was transcribed in the Raymond Reiss 
Studio on the campus of historic George- 
town University in Washington, D. C. 

Our topic tonight, What is Russia? Next 
week you will hear discussed, Cultural Co- 
operation and Peace. Our panel at that time 
will consist of Mr. Howland H. Sargeant, con- 
sultant, United States Department of State; 
Dr. George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College, New York, author of Cultural Coop- 
eration and the Peace; Dr. Raymond F. Me- 
Coy, director of the graduate division, chair- 
man of the department of education, Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace. 
Your comments and suggestions are always 
welcome. Address the station to which you 
are listening. If you would like a transcript 
of today's program, simply send 10 cents to 
cover the cost of printing and malling with 
your name and address to Georgetown Uni- 
versity Forum, Washington, D. C. 

This program has been presented in the 
Interest of public education by Georgetown 
University. Your moderator: Matthew 
Warren. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
address I made before the New School 
Forum on Thursday, January 28, 1954: 
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Our UNPOPULARITY ABROAD 


Our breastbeating about our unpopularity 
abroad is a symptom of our own uncertain- 
ties. We are either bewildered or angry as 
we face the inescapable fact of our unpopu- 
larity. That we have made errors—and it 
is well to examine them—is incontrovertible. 
That these errors are the reasons for our 
unpopularity is a premise I cannot accept, 
The errors are seized upon to give expression 
to feelings far more fundamentally resent- 
ful than those abroad care to admit. 

Some 6 weeks ago I had completed a trip 
which took me from England to Italy to 
Israel to Pakiston, India, and Egypt. With 
the possible exception of Pakistan, each 
country left me with little doubt of ite by- 
percritical attitude toward the United States. 
For understandable reasons, nobody said to 
me, “We do not like the United Staes.” The 
feeling, rather, was conveyed in a series of 
ways. In Asia, the questions ran: Why does 
the United States side with the colonial pow- 
ers, the English, the French, and the Dutch? 
Why does the United States exaggerate the 
threat of its internal communism so that 
it has cast away its civil liberties? How does 
a man ilke Senator McCarthy accumulate 
50 much power and why are these powers 
notcurbed? Why does not the United States 
recognize Communist China since it is a 
government in existence and in operation? 
Why does the United States view every coun- 
try as material suitable to be manipulated 
for her own purposes in her quarrel with the 
Soviet Union? As I come to think of it, 
these were the questions asked, with more 
or less ferver, in England, Italy, and Israel 
as well. Added to these were comments on 
our possession of atomic secrets and our hug- 
ging them to ourselves, a lingering bitter- 
ness over the dropping of the stomic bomb 
over Japan and a deploring of cur inability 
to see problems only in squares of black and 
white. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that all 
these poluta were correctly made, that we 
acted according to the wishes expressed, that 
we recognized Red China, that we voted 
against England and France in matters col- 
onlal, that we adopt legislation permitting 
the sharing of atomic secrets, etc. Would, 
then the United States unpopularity vanish? 
No. 

There are Asians and observers of Ameri- 
can-Asian relations who claim that hoetility 
exists against us because of our practices 
and concepts of white superiority. This is 
not a statement to be laid aside lightly. It jis 
a sound. but only partial explanation of 
American unpopularity in Asia. In southern 
and eastern Europe, more particularly Italy, 
it is claimed. that resentments have grown 
from the roots planted by our discriminatory 
immigration statutes, past -and present. 
Again, sound, but also partial, England and 
France have no such grivances, Shall we 
then say that we are unpopular for different 
reasons in diferent countries?. Though that 
would seem to be the most plausible of ap- 
proaches, again I would say no. 

Whatever our errors in the conduct of 
foreign affairs may have been and are, it is 
to be noted that American unpopularity 
stretches far back into our history; indeed 
is as long as our history as a Nation. In the 
thousands upon thousands of critical esti- 
mates of us that have been written, only a 
handful Itke the de Tocquevilies, the Bryces, 
the Brogans and the Alistair Cookes have 
caught the daring, the vigor and the imagi- 
nation of the American experiment in 
democracy. Democracy is not a chain as 
weak as its weakest link. Fallure in one 
area is not the denial of achievement in 
another. This, these writers, recognized and 
acknowledged. They remain, bowever, in 
ane oe ih ta tiny minority, I might add. 

y 

What is the most commonplace cry against 

the United States? The United States has 
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no soul. Then a breakdown is furnished VS: 
The verbal guns are turned against whot 
call our three m's—our manners, our morals 
our money. Material success is cur pod 
uniformity our goal. Our universities 1 
factories. We revel in our mediocrity. W® 
are brash, bold, and dull. 

The unpopularity of the United States 13 
not a new phenonemon. It has only 
achieved a new prominence because of the 
East-West tensions and the ability of the 
Soviet Union through a world wide organi- 
vation to exploit it. The unpopularity 
therefore, appears to be universal. 

But is it? I cannot say, but this I do 
know, that the stream of criticism comes 
from the intellectual cliques of Europe = 
Asia, It is an endless, fascinating game 0 
them, in which sé many of our own inte llec- 
tuals join. Please do not misunderstand me. 
I am not anti-intellectual. I am trying 0 
understand and search for the reasons of o 
unpopularity abroad. The intellectusl 
abroad sees none of our public figures 
westling on a mountaintop in soul-searchirs 
agonies. We have no public Hamlets. 
have not publicly cried out, “Where did ve 
come from, why are we here, where are 
going?" It has not occurred to them that 
perhaps our communions are private. EV 
pean and Asian civilizations are old—old in 
agonies, old in fallures, The variety, the 
flavor, the diversity of life and living ere leo 
there, flowing from antiquity. The wnting 
and speaking intellectuals, still confined to 
group small and elite; cannot reconcile 
riddle of a continued existence for so MAN 
ages, so culturally rich and varied, with the 
ugly facts of continuous wars, famines, hun- 
ger, disease, illiteracy, the passions thst de- 
etroy, and the hopes never fulfilied. The! 
understand so well the subtleties and va“ 
wardness and idealism and evils in man. 
Only of the United States do they ask an 
inhumanly impossible perfection. 

Because the political figures of Furobe 
and Asia are drawn mainly from the superb“ 
ly educated groups, since educational oppor 
tunities are open to limited numbere. une 
cannot grasp the broad gage of our poliic® 
participation. To them the prized imagina” 
tion is the imagination of the abstract. gin 
growing out of the brutal gaps in sot d 
structures. -They cannot see the daring vn 
the drama and the imagination, as well #5 
the freeing of the soul, in release from pover- 
ty and pain. The peopie of the United Sta 
have gained. They cannot see the advert 
in the opening of a continent, in the succese’ 
ful amalgamation of people of hundred! 
different strains. They do not see the coun- 
try expressing the universal idealism of Jet 
ferson and Lincoln. 

This theme could be developed, I suppose 
endlessly. I throw it open for discussion 
because I belleve that we ourselves have 
cure for our unpopularity abroad. I believe 
we cannot stòp. always, in a fever of best; 
tancy, and ask. “Do they—will they like US 
They won't—they can't—not yet. That de- 
pends upon when they free their own im” = 
nation. The pertinent question le: gg 
we earned the respect of other nations? 
is in this area whers we need to make 
appraisal. You may diger, but that differ- 
ence need not rule out respect. 

Among the reasons I would list for tpe 
lessening of respect that has taken place 
the following: t 

1, The demoralization of the civil servan 
(most highly respected abroad in its 
service), particularly State Department PY 
sonnel by the subservience of the execut 
department to congressional headline seekers. 

Our emphasis on the military aid Te 
than on technical assistance and eco” 
aid as if only a bullet can stop an Idea. in- 

3. Our tendency to overlook the sien “a 
cance of regional disputes between coun A 
(examples, Pakistan and India; Iersel ) 
Middle East—arms to Iraq and Syria, ee“ 
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¿ 4. Our inability to identify ourselves with 
. program of liberalism and freedom 
wer than only on a program of anti. 
‘maar present policy reliance on atomic 
an oons oniy, the withdrawal of troops 
road, the threat to withdraw if France does 
bar ratify EDC, our nonexplained present 
ley of telling the world that no war can 
eh, localized unless the United States so 
dane to keep it localized are hardly con- 
8 to attentive respect from our allies 

d friends, 

8. I believe Europe and Asia are concerned 
ntly with some of our Internal matters, 
as possible tariff legislation and the pas- 
wee of the Bricker amendment, both of 
555 ch affect our foreign relations. How we 
2 with regard to these will influence the 

©asure of respect. 
mve have been magnificently right about 

Marshall plan, the Truman plan, point 4, 
Omic aid, the exchange of student pro- 
Vision These were policies of tremendous 
bal n and imagination. That they did not 
atat, us popularity does not decrease their 
oa That popularity was not one of the 
3 Of these achievements is not impor- 
— the other benefits to others and our- 

ves are far, far more important. 
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Speak MACK of Washington. Mr. 
ex er, under unanimous consent to 
the R my remarks in the Appendix of 
Maj ECORD, I present the statement of 
Pa Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
tor neineers, before the Subcommittee 
Conn 100d Control, House Public Works 
tos ee ttee, in connection with hearings 
Act ver and Harbor and Flood Control 
ot 1954, on February. 16, 1954: 
Mitte, airman and members of the com- 
1 It is a pleasure for me to appear be- 
Steve your subcommittee today. Secretary 
the out regrets that he is unable to attend 
Bera pening session before your committee 
Use of other commitments. 

and . ago I appeared before the Rivers 
Public thors Subcommittee of the House 
hearts, Works Committee at the opening of 
Adereg on river and harbor projects con- 
this in connection with an omnibus bill 
Open pet This hearing today marks the 
omnibos Of the flood-control portion of the 
Present} bill. The food-control hearings 
through pecheduleg will run from today 

As E Friday, February 19, of this week. 
Harbor, mentioned before the Rivers and 
being FS Subcommittee, the omnibus bill now 
ang Raneldered is the first since the Rivers 

Y 17 tony nd Food Control Act of May 
time 8 950. This is the longest period of 

ta ln ich has elapsed between omnibus 
Pi Con their beginning in the National 
contro mtrol Act of 1936. The major food- 
the past starting with 1936 


Were bills in 

This 1938. 1941, 1944, 1946, 1948, and 1950. 
the Week's hearings will cover most of. 
Stabi de by ontrolt reports recommended fav- 
before 2 the Chief of Engincers aud now 

jects © Congress. Other fiood-control 
eligible for hearings at a later date 
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include seyeral large basins in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Texas. It is my understanding 
that following the hearings this week the 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee will take 
up the remaining navigation projects includ- 
ing some of multiple-purpose nature which 
were not considered during the first 2 weeks 
of hearings. Following the remaining navi- 
gation projects, I understand that your sub- 
committee will consider the remaining flood- 
control projects, including those of multiple- 
purpose nature. After the individual proj- 
ects are covered the question of additional 
monetary authorization for our large com- 
prehensive basin plans will be eligible for 
consideration. 

Because the hearings starting today are 
confined to flood control, I consider it appro- 
priate to confine my remarks in general to 
that subject, as I confined them to naviga- 
tion matters in my opening statement for 
the Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee. For 
your information I would like again to touch 
briefly on matters of general concern to the 
civil-works program of the Corps of Engi- 
neers which have come up from time to time 
during the last 4 years. These matters were 
covered in my opening statement on naviga- 
tion, but I think it would be advisable to re- 
peat them at this time for the benefit of 
members of the Flood Control Subcommit- 
tee. 

Before I begin on the subject of flood con- 
trol, I would like to touch briefly upon my 
experience and background in civil works. I 
am taking this liberty because, as you know, 
this ts my first appearance before your sub- 
committee in connection with an omnibus 
bill. 

Over the years the development of water 
resources of the United States has been one 
of my greatest interests. My early assign- 
ments In this field were as project and dis- 
trict engineer at Eastport, Maine, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and at Vicksburg, Miss., where 
I took part in water-resource development in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, which in- 
volved some of the most important problems 
in this field. Later, as division engineer of 
the Missouri River division, I was responsible 
for continuing development of the compre- 
hensive Missouri River Basin program for 
flood control, navigation, and related water- 
resource improvements. During that time I 
was a member of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, which is responsible for 
reviewing preliminary examinations and 
surveys for navigation and flood control 
throughout the United States and tts pos- 
sessions. I believe that this combined exper- 
lence has given me a broad working knowl- 
edge of the problems related to water-re- 
source development and the activities of the 
Corrs of Engineers in solving these problems. 

At this time, I would like to introduce 
the officers on my staff who will be responsi- 
ble for testifying on the individual projects 
and on matters of general concern to the 
subcommittee. Brig. Gen, E. C. Itschner is 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works, General Itschner is replacing Gen- 
eral Chorpening, who has appeared before 
your subcommittee on numerous occasions 
and with whom you are well acquainted. 
General Itschner comes from an assignment 
as division engineer of the North Pacific divi- 
sion and has had wide experience in civil 
works. Col. William Whipple, who is execu- 
tive officer for the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers for Civil Works, will testify at a later 
date in connection with multiple-purpose 
projects involving major hydroelectric-power 
developments. Colonel Whipple has had 
wide experience in this field. He was as- 
signed for several years as executive officer 
to the division engineer, North Pacific diyi- 
sion, where he was directly concerned with 
the preparation of the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Columbia River Basin, the 
largest program of the Corps of Engineers in 
civil works in the United States. The de- 
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ered by your subcommittee this week will be 
given by Col, Alfred D. Starbird, Assistant. 
Chief of Civil Works for Fiood Control. I 
have been personally familiar with Colonel 
Starbird's work for a number of years and, 
in fact, made a special effort to have him 
transferred to my office from an overseas 
assignment after I became chief of engineers. 
I am sure that he will be able to answer 
any questions on the individual projects 
which you gentlemen may have. Civilian 
members of my staff will also be available 
to assist in the presentation of testimony. 
I would like to ask General Itschner to in- 
troduce them at this time. 

Before discussing the flood-control 
specifically, it might be of interest to sketch 
briefly the magnitude and importance of the 
Federal flood-control program. 

Interest in a Federal flood-control pro- 
gam 15 n ayons 1840, when it became an 

ue national political ca 
Floods in 1849 and 1850 caused —— 
damage and increased the growing national 
concern in the devastation caused by floods 
and in possibilities of controlling them. 
The Swamp Land Acts of 1849 and 1850 were 
enacted by Congress partly in an effort to 
help communities protect themselves against 
floods, Federal interest and participation 
in flood control ls an outgrowth of the Fed- 
eral responsibility for navigation derived 
basically from the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. This Federal flood control ac- 
tivity began in the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi River and took definite form with 
the establishment of the Mississippl River 
Commission by Congress in 1879. The Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission was established 
by law in 1893, and its work resulted in the 
adoption of a project for the control of floods 
and debris on the Sacramento River in Call- 
fornia in 1917. The next major step In this 
direction was the adoption of the compre- 
hensive flood-control plan for the control 
of floods in the great alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi River in 1928. This marked the 
dawning recognition of the need for inter- 
vention in the control of disastrous flood- 
waters by broader interests than individuals 
or local communities, It was recognized 
then that the control of a tremendous 
stream system like the lower Mississippi was 
far beyond the ability of local communities 
or even the States involved. 

Flood control as a national policy was 
firmly established 8 years later in the Na- 
tional Flood Control Act of 1936, which 
stated as a declaration of policy that floods 
constituted a menace to national welfare 
and that it is the sense of Congress that flood 
control is a proper activity of the Federal 
Government in cooperation with States and 
local interests where the benefits are in ex- 
cess of the estimated costs and if the lives 
and social security of the people are other- 
wise adversely affected. From that begin- 
ning there has grown the vast flood-control 
program undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment throughout the river basins of the 
United States and its possessions. 

Some brief statistics on the magnitude 
of this program might be of interest to the 
subcommittee. These figures I am about to 
give exclude a few projects of a multiple- 
purpose nature which embrace several func- 
tions such as hydroelectric power develop- 
ment and navigation. The project totals in- 
clude both single projects and authorized 
modifications of projects, The costs for the 
active program are based on revised-up-to- 
date estimates. The costs for some of the 
projects in the inactive program, and to a 
lesser extent in the active program not re- 
cently reviewed, are based upon earlier price 
levels since obviously the expenditure of 
funds for bringing up to date the costs of 
projects which may never be built or which 
are in the distant future would not be worth 
while. The flood-control program includes 
287 authorizations on which work has been 
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fully completed. The total costs of this 
completed flood-control program is $545 mil- 
lion. The total number of projects in the 
general flood-control program now under 
way is 100, The total estimated costs of 
these projects is $1,652,000,000, of which #880 
million has been appropriated to date and 
$772 million remains to complete, The proj- 
ect for the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River is handled separately because of Its 
magnitude and scope and because of the 
original appropriation etructure under which 
expenditures were made. Considering this 
as 1 project, the total estimated cost is 
$1,293,000,000, of which $849 million has been 
appropriated to date and $444 million is 
the estimated cost to complete. Coming 
next to the category of flood-control projects 
not yet started, the total number is 196, 
with an estimated cost of $1,371,000,000. Of 
this total about $12 million has been appro- 
priated for planning purposes, leaving A bal- 
ance of $1,359,000,000 to complete. The total 
number of projects or project modifications 
in the active flood-control program includ- 
ing the Mississippi River as 1 project, is 
therefore, 584, and the total estimated cost 
is $4,661,000,000 of which $2,286,000.000 has 
been appropriated to date and €2,575,000,000 
remains to complete. 

In addition to this active program there 
are a number of projects in the authorized 
backlog which we consider inactive or which 
we have deferred for restudy. These total 
325 in number and have a total estimated 
cost of $1,875.000,000. Including the so-called 
inactive or deferred projects, the total. au- 
thorized flood-control program amounts to 
900 projects with a total estimated cost of 
26,736,000,000 of which ¢2,286.000.000 has 
been appropriated to date leaving a balance 
of $4,.450,000,000 to complete. 

The flood-control program undertaken by 
the Federal Government has already brought 
large returns. It is estimated that if no 
Federal flood-control measures had been un- 
dertaken the total average flood damage in 
the United States would be in excess of $800 
million a year. The Federal flood-control 
works now in operation prevent flood losses 
estimated at more than €300 million a year, 
and a considerable amount of flood damage is 
prevented by worke constructed by local in- 
terests. The remaining average annual flood 
damage actually experienced in this country 
~ totals, therefore, about $500 million a year 
under the present state of development. Not 
all of this flood damage can be prevented, be- 
cause of engineering or economic reasons, 
but a great part of it can be. The fiood-con- 
trol program now authorized by Congress 
envisages predominantly improvements of 
the river-basin type rather than isolated 
projects. Many of these so-called basin 
plans are composed largely of multiple-pur- 
pose developments where in the control of 
water, beneficial effects are achieved in power 
development, navigation, low-flow regulation, 
conservation, and the many other features 
of water resource development which are 
needed in our economy. There are three 
general methods of flood control which are 
the basis of all planning by the Corps of 
Engineers in this field. These methods are: 

() Increasing the flood-carrying capacity 
of a river or stream by channel improve- 
ment, or bypassing flood fiow by diverting 
part of it through diversion channels or 
floodways. 

(b) Reducing flood flows and decreasing 
flood stages by holding back flows in reser- 
voirs or detention basins. 

ic) Keeping the flood away from damage 
points by means of levees, fioodwalis, and 
conduits, 

In flood control, probably to a greater de- 
gree than in any other field of engineering, 
man must work with nature. Rivers have 
their peculiarities which must be recognized 
in planning and designing protective works. 
Proponents of one or another aspect of 
Wwater-resource development have a tendency 
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to urge one method of flood control as a 
panacea for all ills; the Corps of Engineers 
has found that no one metbod is universally 
applicable. 

For example, it is generally recognized that 
measures and practices which conserve the 
soll and improve the vegetative cover on 
watersheds will contribute to flood control 
and definitely reduce lesser flood flows. It 
is dangerous to claim for such measures the 
ability to control or materially reduce large 
fioods when all history and engineering ex- 
perience point to the contrary. 

There is also a widespread theory that 
major floods can be controlled by bullding 
hundreds of small uncontrolled headwater 
reservoirs and this has been urged by some 
not oniy for thelr local effect but as a sub- 
stitute for major protective works, In many 
cases small reservoirs in upstream tributary 
valieys, properly located and designed, may 
offer the best solution of loca) flood prob- 
lems. Large numbers of small dams, bow- 
ever, do not provide adequate or economical 
flood reduction on large rivers and major 
tributaries. There is also the danger that 
the construction of large numbers of small 
dams in upstream areas may skim off 
enough ot the downstream benefits to ren- 
der uneconomic the needed degree of pro- 
tection in highly developed urban and m- 
dustrial areas, Such structures do not per- 
mit realization of multiple-purpose benefits 
which often approach or exceed project 
costs. Small dams with uncontrolled out- 
lets do not generally permit efficient use of 
storage in reducing major flood penks as 
their capacities are often depleted by a suc- 
cession of minor rises; and the necessity for 
a vast number of such dams greatly com- 
plicates proper location and adequate design 
which are essential to avoid undue hazard 
to life and property. 

The Corps of Engineers considers that an 
practicable methods must be considered and 
used when appropriate in the development 
of sound and economical flood-contro) plans. 
From an engineering standpoint there is 
but one best system of reservoirs for a given 
basin. In developing this system both small 
and large reservoirs must be considered with 
a view to determining the most economic 
and best balanced combination. 

Before going into the flood-control survey 
program, I would like, as I did in my open- 
ing statement before the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee, to describe for the new mem- 
bers of the subcommittee’ the report pro- 
cedures of the Corps of Engineers. These 
Procedures are the basic processes. under 
which food control and, in fact, all civil 
works projects in the Corps of Engineers, 
are authorized. 

Investigations for projects are undertaken 
by the Corps of Engineers only under specific 
directive by Congress, These directives may 
take the form of an item in an omnibus 
bill calling for such an investigation, or, if 
there have been previous reports in the area, 
the investigation may be called for as a 
review of previous reports by passage of a 
resolution of either the House or the Senate 
Committee on Public Works. The re on 
these investigations may be in the form of 
a preliminary examination, a survey, or a 
review of previous preliminary examinations 
or surveys. A preliminary examination is 
a reconnaissance type of report based upon 
easily available office and feld data and pre- 
pared at relatively small cost. The purpose 
of a preliminary examination is a rough 
estimate of the situation to determine 
whether the project or projects under con- 
sideration appear to be sufficiently feasible 
to warrant the expense of a detailed survey. 
if unfavorable, the preliminary examination 
report is submitted to Congress. If favor- 
able, the preliminary examination results in 
the assignment of a survey either through 
action by the Chief of Engineers or in some 
cases by the House Public Works Committee. 
A review report may be either of preliminary 
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examination or survey scope, depending upon 
the amount of information already available. 

After a favorable survey report is trans 
mitted to Congress it is printed as a House 
or Senate document and referred to the 
Committees on Public Works. The projects 
which are before your committee for con- 
sideration are al! recommended in favorable 
survey reports such as I haye described. 
favorable action is taken by the committees 
and by the Congress, authorization of the 
projects is contained in a so-called omni- 
bus river and harbor and flood control act 
After passage of the act the project is then 
eligible for appropriation of funds for de- 
tailed engineering studies, preparation 
plans and specifications, and finally, con- 
struction. 

The entire flood-control program of the 
Federal Government has been evolved 
general from the system of submitting to 
Congress reports such as those now before 
your subcommittee for consideration, These 
reports have resuited from the procedures 
have just described. The fact that there 35 
a large backlog of flood-control projects in 
the active category which have not yet 
built does not mean that new reports sD 
not be considered and new projects author- 
ized by Congress. This is the only procedure 
which will result in a live up-to-date pro” 
gram responsive to changing local needs, de- 
velopments in the national economy and oc 
currence of major floods which may affect 
the flood-control planning, changes in the 
national-defense program, and technological 
advances in the sclence of flood forecasting 
reservoir operations, and engineering desig” 
and construction. The submission of neu 
reports means that the program can be kept 
current, relative priorities can be broadly 89% 
certained to reflect economic urgency, ob80* 
lescent projects or parts of projects can be 
eliminated, and modifications to existing 
projects necessitated by changed conditions 
can be authorized. It is only through 2 
steady fiow bf review investigations that 
Federal investment in the tlood-contro) pre" 
gram can be kept effective and the 85 
operating at its most efficient level. 

In connection with our flood-contro! sur- 
vey program, and as I stated to the Rivers 
and Harbors Subcommittee, I have $i 
the status of the program very serious e 
sideration, I am deeply concerned abou 
the large backlog which has resulted from 
the assignment of project investigations tO 
us by the Congress and the relatively um“ 
ited amount of funds appropriated in Te 
cent years to carry on this work. For 
Inst several years the amount of money we 
have received for our general survey P 
gram, both flood control and navigation. en 
cluding two large special studies, has 83 
only sufficient to carry on about 10 perce? 
of our backlog. For example. the total DU?" 
ber of flood-control studies now assigned 415 
our district offices is 443. The total eS 
mated cost of the reports Is 829.392.000. e 
which $17,131,000 has been made avsia 
through the fiscal year 1954. leaving a ban; 
ance of $12,261,000 to complete. In the fisca 
year 1952 there was no appropriation al 
general flood-control studies. In the fi 
year 1953 the appropriation was $1,200.08" 
The appropriation for the present fiscal y Š 
was $660,000. The approved budget 3 
mate for general flood-contro! surveys 1 
fiscal year 1955, which is now being con it- 
ered by the House Appropriations Comm ae 
tee, is $550,000, which we have estimated 23 
tatively will permit work on 52 reports, e 
which 23 will be completed and 29 con 
ued. The appropriation for the present 
cal year was applied to 43 reports. 

As a result of the interest shown in 
matter in several quarters, including 
Appropriations Committees and the Eg 
of the Budget, and because of my fee? 
that we should make every possible he 
to resolye this problem, a study of the wh 
report program- is now in progress. 


this 
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problem will be attacked in several ways. 
We will make an effort to determine if 
there is any possible way we can streamline 
Our reporting procedure without sacrificing 
sound engineering and economic analysis. 
That is, we will make every effort ourselves 
to submit more reports for the money given 
us. However, since these investigations 
form the basis of project authorizations, it 
is essential that our recommendations as to 
the feasibility of a project be reliable and 
give full information to the Public Works 
Committee which will enable them to make 
decisions on project authorizations. The 
importance of this cannot be overstressed 
Since the reports are investments of rela- 
tively small cost, running about three-tenths 
of 1 percent, compared to the cost of projects 
whose initiation they often determine. 
Nevertheless, instructions have already beens 
issued to our field offices, in December 1953, 
Outlining procedures and methods to be fol- 
lowed to reduce the costs of survey reports 
and expedite their preparation, 

Another aspect of the problem is the merit 
Of the survey reports which now form the 
backlog. These reports include some where 
Conditions may have changed considerably 
- Subsequent to the date of their assignment, 
I am having a review made of all our out- 
Standing reports with a view to placing them 
in 1 of 3 categories: (1) Active, (2) deferred 
for restudy, and (3) inactive. The first 
Category Includes reports which should 
Clearly be brought to culmination because 
of the obvious merit of the projects under 
consideration. The second category in- 
cludes reports involving projects which re- 
Quire further study before definite conclu- 
. lons can be reached with respect to feasi- 
bility. The third category includes reports 
involving projects which we feel can be dem- 
Onstrated to be infeasible, as a result of work 
accomplished to date, because of a marked 
lack of economic justification, local opposi- 
tion, or changed conditions in the area. 
Reports in the last category should require 
no more work to support an unfavorable rec- 
Smmendation. This study is expected to be 
Completed in the near future. 

At this point I would like to call the 
Attention of the subcommittee to a similar 
Study in connection with authorized proj- 
ects which we have undertaken as a forward 
Step this past year and have recently com- 
pleted. Several reports of congressional 
Committees have referred to the large back- 
log of authorized projects, and this matter 
has given us much concern for several years. 

@ reports have also indicated the belief 
that the legislative committees do not have 
SuMficient opportunity for scrutiny and con- 
trol of the civil-works program. Our study 
Of this matter has resulted in a recommenda- 
tion that our projects be placed in three 
Categories similar to those which I spoke of 
in connection with survey reports. Our pro- 
Posal also contemplates that a project in 
the category “deferred for restudy“ can be 
Moved to the active list only upon further 
Study by us and a showing to the Public 
Works Committees that the higher category 
is appropriate, followed by affirmative action 
Of the committees to establish the project 
in the active category. It may be that leg- 
islative action will be necessary to establish 
this procedure. We have not reached final 
Conclusions on our treatment of the survey- 
report study but it is possible that recom- 
mendations similar to those for authorized 
Projects may be in order. 

A third aspect of the survey- report pro- 
Bram now under consideration is the mat- 
ter of local cooperation in the cost of sur- 
vers. We have not yet reached firm con- 
clusions on this matter, and I feel that it 
involves some very serious considerations, 

l pressure toward a favorable recom- 
mendatton might be engendered because of 
Ocal contributions in cash or work toward 

e luvestigution. Prosperous communities 
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might, through a contribution toward the 
survey, secure faster results in project 
authorization than less pr us areas 
where the problems might be of more urgent 
nature. 

The flood-control reports which are sched- 
uled for consideration by your subcommittee 
during this week total 13 in number and 
involve improvements of the channel rectifi- 
cation and levee type. They are located at 
scattered points throughout the United 
States and in Alaska and Hawail. The 
smallest has an estimated cost slightly in 
excess of $200,000, and the largest, which 
includes a number of individual projects 
along the upper Mississippi River, has an 
estimated cost of about 831,600,000. The 
total costs of the projects in the scheduled 
list for this week 1s $48,815,000. Detailed 
testimony on these projects, as I mentioned 
before, will be presented by General Itschner 
and Colonel Starbird. 

In addition to the foregoing projects, four 
reports are before your subcommittee, and 
scheduled for later consideration, covering 
flood-control projects of the river-basin type. 
These reports are on the Chariton River and 
tributaries, Iowa and Missouri; the Kansas 
River and tributaries, Kansas and Missouri; 
the Brazos River and tributaries, Texas; and 
Buffalo Bayou, Tex. The costs of these pro- 
posed developments range from about $27 
million to about $141 million. The total 
costs of the four is $262,084,000. The total 
new flood-control program, therefore, which 
is now before your committee is comprised 
of projects recommended in 17 reports and 
having a total estimated cost of 63 10,900,000. 

I would like to repeat the closing remarks 
which I made before the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee. These remarks pertain to 
matters of general concern to your subcom- 
mittee in connection with the survey report 
program. In the years which haye elapsed 
since the passage of the 1950 River and 
Harbor and Flood Control Act, there have 
been several significant developments in gen- 
eral policy. These stem from investigations 
of the civil works activities of the Corps of 
Engineers by congressional committees, the 
findings of the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission concerning the develop- 
ment of civil works, the activities of the 
Bureau of the Budget in reviewing the civil 
works program and firming up criteria for 
economic analysis, and the development of 
basic principles and uniform procedures 
among the water resources agencies of the 
Government, 

The congressional investigations, which in- 
clude those undertaken by what is com- 
monly known as the Jones Subcommittee of 
your Public Works Committee, have re- 
sulted in an analysis by the Corps of the 
questions raised, and, where warranted, a 
modification of existing practices, I believe 
that Volume 3 of the Annual Report of the 
Chief of Engineers for 1951 has effectively 
summarized both the nature of the questions 
raised and the answers to those questions. 
The Corps is fully conscious of its respon- 
sibilities and is eager to adopt justifiable 
changes. 

The findings of the Water Policy Commis- 
sion and the interest of the Bureau of the 
Budget in matters pertaining to project 
analysis and formulation have resulted in 
the establishment of a policy and a tech- 
nique of analyzing projects which has been, 
with some exceptions, generally accepted by 
the water resources agencies of the Govern- 
ment. A manual on economic procedures in 
project evaluation, commonly called the 
green book, and issued by the benefits-costs 
subcommittee of the Federal Interagency 
River Basin Committee, has been generally 
adopted by the Corps of Engineers for use 
in the preparation of reports. This, I be- 
eve, will do much to narrow any discrepan- 
cles or divergencies which might have existed 
in project investigations among the agen- 
cles under present legislation and assign- 
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ment of responsibilities, I firmly belleve 
that all proposed legislation in the field of 
water resources should be examined in the 
light of such standard and uniform methods, 

In this. particular connection, one of the 
most significant developments in this field 
is the issuance by the Bureau of the Budget 
circular A-47 in December 1952, which es- 
tablishes general criteria for the evaluation 
of water resources projects. The economic 
aspects of circular A-47 are generally along 
the lines developed in the green book. This 
circular has been put into general effect by 
the Corps of Engineers and, in response to 
a request from the Bureau of the Budget, 
modifications in this circular have been sug- 
gested. 

The matter of partnership between State 
and local interests and the Federal Govern- ` 
ment has assumed increasing prominence 
in the evaluation of projects, including cer- 
tain types of navigation projects. Where the 
interest can be definitely localized I be- 
lieve it appropriate, and have sò recom- 
mended in individual cases, that local in- 
terests make a substantial contribution re- 
flecting the extent of completely local bene- 
fits. This, of course, is not applicable to 
projects already authorized and under con- 
struction where the requirements of local 
cooperation have been established by pre- 
vious law. 

With respect to interagency cooperation, 
I am pleased to report that marked strides 
have been taken in the last few years. Con- 
crete examples are the large comprehensive 
studies authorized in the New England-New 
York area and in the Arkansas-White-Red 
Rivers Basins, which are being currently car- 
ried on by six Federal agencies and the States 
concerned, under the chairmanship of the 
Corps of Engineers. These studies are well 
along and are scheduled for completion by 
July 1, 1955.. In this cooperative work, syste- 
matic conferences have been held at secre- 
tarial level among the Departments of In- 
terior, Agriculture, and the Army, in which 
I have participated. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman and members 
of the committee, I would agatn like to ex- 
press my pleasure at appearing before the 
Flood Control Subcommittee of the Publio 
Works Committee. I know that the members 
of my staff will be able to give you complete 
information on the individual projects 
scheduled for your consideration, and on 
any matters of general concern which you 
may wish to discuss. I am, of course, avail- 
able to your subcommittee at any time you 
desire. 


Timely Sayings for Your Use During Amer- 
icanism Week; Let Us Live So As To 
Show We Are Proud of Being Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do I am pleased to present to the atten- 
tion of yourself and all the Members of 
this great legislative body, together with 
all others who may Yead it, the following 
text entitled “Thoughts for Americanism 
Week.” 

This was included in the magazine 
dated February 14, 1954, of the New York 
Times. Because Mr. Joseph Nolan, who 
compiled same, apparently was seeking 
appropriate declarations and statements 
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ty a cress section of American leader- 
ship, so, because of my desire to empha- 
size the destiny-making value of Ameri- 
canism Week in our great Nation, I am 
pleased to offer the following text as a 
member of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee again, this 8th year 
of my congressional membership. I 
urge, especially, that the children, the 
youth, the students of America—be not 
only taught the precepts of “American- 
ism"—but that the adulthood of our 
beloved Nation, set a living, daily exam- 
ple, of the application of the Bill of 
Rights, to American freedoms; happi- 
mess and prosperity. Let us as adult 
Americans, so live, that our American 
youth, will know we are proud of being 
Americans. A 
THOUGHTS FOR AMERICANISM WEEK 
(Compiled by Joseph Nolan) 

This is Americanism Week, designated as a 
period of rededication to American principles 
and reaffirmation of American ideals. Here 
are quotations on the meaning of Ameri- 
canism: 

ON INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 

“Individuals themselyes, each in his own 
personal and sovereign right, entered into 
a compact with each other to produce a 
government: and this is the only mode in 
which governments have a right to arise, 
and the only principle on which they have a 
right to exist." (Thomas Paine.) 

“Freedom means that if you are a profes- 
sor, you don't have to alter science or his- 
tory as a bureaucrat prescrihes. If you own 
a newspaper, you don't limit your editorial 
opinions to what an cfficlal censor approves. 
Ik you think taxes are too high. you 
can vote against those officials you think re- 
sponsible, And there is no limitation upon 
your inherent Americhn right to criticize 
anybody, anywhere, at any time.” (Wendell 
L. Willkie.) 

“If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or 
other matters of opinion, or force citizens to 
confess by word or act their faith therein.” 
(Justice Robert H. Jackson.) 

“When erven one American—who has done 
nothing wrong—is forced by fear to shut his 
mind and close his mouth, then all Ameri- 
Cans are in peril.” (Harry S. Truman.) 


ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


“This American animal * * * Is nothing 
but the big honest majority, that you might 
fnd in any country. He is not a politician, 
he is not a 100-percent American, he is not 
any organization, either uplift or downfall. 
In fact, all I can find out about him 
is that he is just normal. This nor- 
mal breed is so far in the majority that there 
is no use to worry about the others. They 
are a lot of mavericks and strays.” (Will 


5) 

“(An Englishman is} a person who does 
things because they have been done before. 
[An American is] a person who does things 
because they haven't been done before.“ 
(Mark Twain.) 

“I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome 
Giecretion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation.“ (Thomas Jefferson.) 

“Men of widely divergent views in our 
country live In peace together because they 
share certain common aspirations which are 
more important than their differences. * * * 
The common responsibility of all Americans 
is to become effective, helpful Participants in 
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a way of life that blends and harmonizes the 

fiercely competitive demands of the individ- 

ual and society.” (Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 
ON DEMOCRACY 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my iden of de- 
mocracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no Gemocracy.” 
(Abraham Lincoln.) 

“Democracy means not I am as good as 
you are,“ but Tou are os good as I am.'” 
(Rey. Theodore Parker.) 

“There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong democ- 
racy. The basic things expected by our 
people of their political and economic sys- 
tems are simple. They are: 

“Equality of opportunity for youth and for 
others, 

“Jobs for those who can work. 

“Security for those who need it. 

“The ending of special privilege for the 
few. 

“The preservation of civil Uberties for all. 

“The enjoyment of the fruits cf scientific 
progress in a wider and constantly rising 
standard of living.” (Franklin D. Roosevelt.) 

“It has been sald that democracy is the 
worst form of government except all those 
other forms that have been tricd from time 
to time.” (Sir Winston Churchill.) 

“I deeply believe in the capacity of democ- 
racy to surmount any trials that may lie 
ahead, provided only that we practice it in 
our daily lives. And among the things we 
must practice is this: that while we seek 
fervently to ferret out the subversive and 
antidemocratic forces in the country, we do 
not at the same time, by hysteria, by resort 
to Innuendo and smears and other unfortu- 
nate tactics, besmirch the very cause that 
we believe in, and cause a separation among 
our people—cause one group and one indi- 
vidual to hate another, based on mere at- 
tacks, mere unsubstantiated attacks upon 
thelr loyalty.” (David E. Lilienthal.) 


ON THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, That 
to eccure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolizh it. and to 
institute new government.” (The Declara- 
tion of Independence.) 

“There are no necessary evils in govern- 
ment. Its evils exist only in its abuses. If 
it would confine itself to equal protection, 
and, as beaven does its rain, shower its 
favors alike on the high and on the low, the 
rich and the poor, it would be an unqualified 
blessing." (Andrew Jackson.) 

“About 75 years ago I learned that I was 
not God. And so, when the people of the 
various States want to do something and I 
can't find anything in the Constitution ex- 
preesly forbidding them to do it, I say, 
whether I like it or not: Damn it, let em 
do it.“ (Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 


ON THE AMERICAN DESTINY 


“The preservation of the sacred fire of lib- 
erty and the destiny of the republican model 
of government are justly considered as 
deeply, and perhaps finally staked, on the 
experiment entrusted to the American peo- 
ple.” (George Washington.) 

“I am sorry for the man who seeks to make 
personal capital out of the passions of his 
fellowmen. He has lost the touch and Ideal 
of America. For America was created to 
unite mankind by those passions which lift 
and not by the passions which separate and 
debase.” (Woodrow Wilson.) 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE STATUE OF LILEETY 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tost 
to me, ret 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

Emma Lazarus. 


“And thou, America, 

Thy offspring towering oer so high, yet 
bigher thee above all towering. 

With Victory on thy left, and at thy right 
hand Law, 

Thou Union holding all, fusing, absorbing: 
tolerating all, 

Thee, ever thee, I sing.” 

—Walt Whitman. 


Michael J. Goode, Elder Statesman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my good fortune to have know? 
Michael J. Goode for many years. He is 
indeed the elder statesman of Connect- 
icut, as reference is made to him in the 
article from the Naugatuck (Conn.) 
Daily News of February 11, which is con- 
tained as a portion of my remarks. 

Mike is everybody's friend, a man of 
impeccable character, friendly as 4 
shaggy dog, and erudite beyond simple 
explanation. A fixture at all politi 
events in Connecticut, Mike is the person 
of beaming countenance and firm hand- 
shake who rivals Grover Whalen as & 
grecter. A confidant of the political 
giants of Connecticut through the years, 
Mike has betrayed no confidences, has 
counseled the uninitiated and the near 
great. 

May the observance this year of Mike's 
18th anniversary in radio be but a prel- 
ude of many, many more to come. 
MICHAEL J. Goonz CELFERATING 18 YEARS 

Wrrn Rai 

New Haven, Conn.—Michael J. Goode, 
WNHC’'s “elder statesman,” Is celebrating 18 
years of radio brondcasting with his Peoples 
Lobby program, the oldest public afairs Pro- 
gram in existence. Mr. Goode started this 
program in 1936 when he was literally hauled 
into radio by the scuff of the neck. HiS 
brother, Patrick J. Goode, then president of 
a New Haven radio station, was desperately 
in need of someone to cover the Connecticut 
State Democratic Convention which was 
being held in New Haven. He prevalicd upon 
Michael to come up from Washington. D. O. 
where he was then associated with the News- 
paper Foundation, and covered that event 
From that moment on People’s Lobby: 
WNHC-AM, Saturdays 6:15-6:30 p. m. (re- 
cently moved from Sundays), has been a 
permanent part of the radio public affairs 
world, 

But Mr. Goode's job as WNHCs elder 
statesman also includes a weekly television 
program, Personalties in the News, seen Fri- 
day evenings at 7 o'clock. Here he plays 
host to leading civic and political figures- on 
both a national and local level, leading 
viewers through the labyrinth of issues and 
ideas in an adroit, well-informed manner. 
Viewers havo scen Mr. Goode interview 
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United States Ambassador to Ireland William 
H. Taft, III, United States Senators PRES- 
corr Bus, WILLIAM PURTELL, and Congress- 
men THomas Dopp, HORACE SEELY-BROWN, 
ALBERT CRETELLA, JAMES T, PATTERSON, AN- 
TONI N. Sablak, and numerous other out- 
standing personallties. 

Michael Goode is well aware of Issues, 
large and small, for with a background of 
40 years in the newspaper business he has 
encountered nearly every imaginable issue 
or controversy. Born in Galway, Ireland, he 
came to New Haven, Conn., with his family 
at the age of 7. His first recollections of the 
newspaper business dates back to his job on 
the Lynn News in Boston, Mass. Following 
this, he was to become both publisher and 
editor for newspapers in Stamford and Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

His feelings about being an elder states- 
an He says without a doubt the most 
toteresting people in the world are to be 
und working at politics, attending local 
and national conventions, deciding the great 

es of the world. Michael Goode's ap- 

of politicians? “Politicians and 

Politics is not as opprobrious a term as it 
z eme seems. Statesmanship and pub- 
© duty attract some of the most civic- 
minded. honest, ambitious individuals in 


Sur society, for which we should be most 
thankful,’ 


Address by Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


to KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
an tend by remarks, I include herewith 
De address delivered by Hon. Carmine G. 
Nes Bo. at the annual dinner of the 
ey York State Democratic Committee 
W. On February 13, 1954, at the 
aldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
of th, DeSapio, who has been the leader 
= e New York County Democratic or- 
ea ization for the past 5 years, has just 
fro 15 elected national committeeman 
of th the State of New York, in the place 
e late Edward J. Flynn. 
Neu xbesaple is the first leader of the 
tion ork County Democratic organiza- 
85 to hold this high position in the 
Serre century. In addition, he is the 
de el American of Itallan descent ever to 
ected to the national committee. 


gare are all justly proud of our Carmine 
ich know that he will do an outstanding 
as our national committeeman. 


ing <; DeSapio's election, with its unify- 
New Beet on the Democratic Party in 
tinea re State, bodes ill for the con- 
à nce in office of the State Republican 
tration. 
© address follows: 


very good friends and fellow Democrats, a 
selecta honor was paid to me today in my 
man In as Democratic national committee- 
nd I am very deeply grateful for the 

Welco, -Ce Which you have reposed in me, I 
Ite ser € this opportunity for party and pub- 
With ae and I accept the responsibility 
Polici l dedication to those principles and 
20 Which have always made our party 

We Dentsentatiue of the people. 

this Ya mocrats have a splendid opportunity 
the Re ar. The people are disappointed in 
“publican records, both in Washington 
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and In Albany, and they are determined to 
act accordingly when they go to the polls this 
November, 

In order to assure that we elect a Demo- 
cratic State administration and a Democratic 
Congress, it Is essential that we all work to- 
gether. Any differences which have hitherto 
existed among ourselves, must be forgotten 
because our party's welfare and the public 
welfare transcends that of any personality, 
any individual or any ambition. 

We have more than an opportunity this 
year, my friends, We have the challenge of 
restoring the government of our State and 
the Congress of our country, to the people. 
We have the challenge of making available 
to the citizenry of our State and Nation, 
genuinely good government, the kind of good 
government which manifests itself in com- 
plete integrity and in compassionate 
humanity. 

We in the Democratic Party will meet our 
responsibility, our opportunity and our 
challenge with pride; and with determination 
to carry forward our heritage and to live up 
to our tradition. We have always been the 
party of vision. We have always been the 
party of progress. We have always been the 
party of the people. 

In rededicating ourselves to the philoso- 
phies of the New Deal and the Fair Deal; 
and in reaffirming the teachings of Alfred 
Smith, Franklin Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman, 
and Robert Wagner, we will again establish 
the leadership of New York State in our Na- 
tional Government, and the leadership of our 
Nation in world affairs. 

The Republicans, who are presently— 
though temporarily—in control of our gov- 
ernmental machinery in Albany and in 
Washington, apparently can read the hand- 
writing on the wall. Their apprehension is 
evident by the unprecedented campaign of 
vilification which they have undertaken 
against the members of the Democratic 
Party. Never before in this country’s his- 
tory has a party in power gone to such ex- 
treme lengths to disparage and libel their 
political adversaries. Indeed, never before 
in the history of America has there been such 
a concerted and organized effort to malign 
the characters and reputations of decent cit- 
izens with whom political differences exist. 

Although all this is carefully calculated to 
divert public attention from the poor per- 
formance of the Republican Party; from dis- 
closures of shocking Republican malfea- 
sance; from the increased unemployment 
and decreased prosperity of our people; and 
from the long trail of broken Republican 
promises, it serves only to lessen the pres- 
tige of our great country in a world beset 
with critical problems and agonizing in- 
security. 

The use of invective is neither becoming 
to high public officials nor conducive to the 
establishment of leadership. 

For our part, with the inspiration of the 
leadership of our revered Senator HERBERT 
LEHMAN in Washington; our most capable 
State chairman, Richard Balch; and our dy- 
namic New York City mayor, Robert Wagner, 
all three of whom have, by their deeds and 
their records, earned the full support and 
confidence of the people, we Democrats will 
carry to the people the lessons of Republican 
opportunism on the orfe hand, and Demo- 
cratic performance on the other. 

We will dispel the smog and the smoke- 
screen; and we will define the issues in 
terms of the lives and the aspirations of the 
people. We will present not epithets but 
facts; and we will rest our case with the great 
jury that is the people of New York State. 
For it is for the voters themselves to make 
the final decision and to assume the final 
responsibility for regaining their State and 
National Governments. 

This, then, is our goal for the future. We 
will strive to achieve success with every 
ounce of energy snd zeal which we possess. 
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We will work together—all of us together 

for the repudiation of Republican retrench- 

ment and reaction, and for the reestablish- 

ment of democratic progress and security. 
Thank you and God bless you all, 


Operation Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of unanimous consent heretofore given 
me so to do, I am pleased to present 
to you and all of my other distinguished 
colleagues in this great legislative body 
the text of a resolution furnished me by 
friends who are members of the junior 
chamber of commerce in the great 23d 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent this my 8th year in 
Congress. 

It is considered by me as such a 
worthy, significant, and timely resolution 
that I do not feel perfectly comfortable 
unless I compliment the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in con- 
vention assembled in June 1953, upon 
its having adopted this Operation Pray 
resolution unanimously. Furthermore, 
I wish to congratulate the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce member- 
ship and all of its component parts on 
incorporating this significant resolution 
in its official resporisibilities, 


Mr. Speaker, for many years I have 
considered and believed that prayer was 
the channel human beings had by which 
to undertake to get into tune with the 
infinite and the divine. It is always 
timely to bear in mind that as this Oper- 
ation Pray states in its first line, that 
“Faith in God gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life,” all men everywhere 
could not possibly do more for them- 
selves as individuals than to have such 
faith in God as is referred to in this 
resolution. You will understand, Mr. 
Speaker, why I am especially privileged 
and pleased to have the unanimous con- 
sent and approval of you, my colleagues, 
to incorporate this inspiring resolution 
in the records of our daily work. 

OPERATION Pray 

Whereas Jaycees everywhere believe that 
“Faith in God gives meaning and purpose 
te human life”; and 

Whereas Jaycees in all parts of the coun- 
try can spearhead the drive for a national 
and international moral regeneration 
through prayer; and 

Whereas every citizen can render a real 
service to his country and to the world by 
praying each day for divine strength and 
guidance for our President, the Cabinet, 
Congress of the United States, and the Ju- 
diciary; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower has many 
times expressed his dependence upon God 
and the necessity [or prayer; and 

Whereas a tremendous religious reawken- 
ing will be brought upon our Nation on July 
4 if each of our State Jaycee chapters re- 
solves to offer special prayers on July 4 for 
President Eisenhower, the Cabinet, Congress 
of the United States and the Judiciary, to 
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the end that our Nation may successfully 
lead the rest of the world to peace; Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in convention as- 
sembled this 12th day of June, 1953, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., That all members of this 
organization urge citizens everywhere to 
offer their prayers on July 4 for the success 
of our country in the role of world leader- 
ship which has been imposed upon us; and 
Be it further 
Resolved, That the president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce send 
a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, all Members of the Con- 
of the United States, all Cabinet mem- 
bers of the United States Cabinet, and all 
members of the United States Supreme 


(Adcpted unanimously June 12, 1953.) 


Leon Lowenstein, Textile Giant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a very dear 
friend of mine, Mr. Leon Lowenstein, 
chairman of the board of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc., is the subject of an article 
in a recent issue of Southern Textile 
News. The company which he heads is 
one of the largest textile firms in the 
United States. It is a firm with a heart, 
with a humanitarian approach to its 
employees, to whom it accords security 
and decent treatment and in turn reaps 
great loyalty and devotion from them. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Lowenstein for some time, having 
met him through my distinguished 
friend, the Honorable Louis Goldstein, 
the former presiding judge of the county 
court in Brooklyn, Mr. Lowenstein's life 
story is truly an American success story 
of a man of humble origin who has at- 
tained great leadership in the industrial 
world. He has built a huge business 
organization, but has remained a modest 
man who loves the simple things in life 
and who is eager at all times to aid the 
less fortunate. He is a living example 
of the fact that our country offers the 
most wonderful opportunities to all, re- 
gardless of origin or social status. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert this 
article into the Recorp and commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Leon LOWENSTEIN Is LeczNpary Giant WHO 
Has KEPT THE FAITIH—INTEGRITY AND KNOW- 
How Sparx 65-YEAR-OLD FRM 

(By Dick Brown) 

New Yorx—On the northeast corner of 
Leonard and West Broadway in the heart of 
New York's vast and fabulous textile com- 
munity, Just one block above Worth Street, 
there stands n venerable and proud bullding 
of great dignity and tradition. And within 
it there presides an almost legendary figure. 
He is Leon Lowenstein, chairman of the 
board of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., makers 
and sellers of textiles. 

(The Lowenstein company is erecting a 
22-etory textile building at 40th Street and 
Broadway on the site of the old Empire 
Theater, to be known as “1430 Broadway,” 
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The new structure will be occupied by some 
of the industry's most notable textile 
firms.—Enprror,) 

A man of distinguished—if not hand- 
some—appearance, of rugged, erect stature 
and imposing bearing which belies his 70 
years, Leon Lowenstein characterizes the 
kind of man one visualizes as a dynamic 
executive. Possessed of a razor-sharp men- 
tality noted for its speed of decision, he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Abraham Lincoin Lowen- 
stein, as president in 1936, after the latter 
died. 

NO DESK SOLDIER 

A patron of the new school rather than 
the old, a perenially young-of-heart indi- 
vidual whose zest and capacity for work is a 
marvel to many, Mr. Lowenstein ts a triple- 
action individual who is a master of finance, 
saleemanship, and merchandising—aided 
and abetted by an expert working knowl- 
edge of textiles and their manufacturing 
processes, As board chairman of M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, he is no desk-bound command- 
ing officer. Far from it. He is a combat, 
rapid-fire foot soldier who ranges high on 
the mountains and low in the valleys of the 
company's management and competitive 
front. 2 

For the unknowing it might be difficult to 
reconcile this high-powered individual with 
the calmer virtues and inclinations. Actu- 
ally, Mr. Lowenstein is a serene soul whose 
body moves about with leisurely rhythmic 
motion. His pleasant countenance reflects 
little of his years or the fast pace of his 
mind. His eyes are windows through which 
he looks out upon a world of wonder for 
him and their spark and twinkle reveal a 
merriment of life and the joy of living It. 

A generous benefactor, philanthropist, and 
humanitarian, always on the watch to ald 
the less fortunate, Leon Lowenstein is a 
lover of home and family life—the trimming 
of shrubs, the planting of flowers, a friend 
of animals, a lover of rides in the country 
and visits with friends, a player of golf, and 
patron of other simple things which are dear 
to his heart. 

In the industry, it is no secret that his 
organization is one of the most efficient and 
productive, both in the earning of money 
and in the turning out of cloth. Equipped 
with a rare sense of timing and adept antici- 
pation of market trends, some of which he 
sets himeelf, Leon Lowenstein has a back- 
field of employees on the management and 
mill levels which ranks with any, anywhere 
in any business. Their loyal devotion to 
him is a fine tribute to his abilities, and 
their trust and confidence in his direction 
of the company must give him a sense of 
pride that touches him deeply. 


HOSPITAL BENEFACTOR 


Five years ago, in memory of his father, 
he contributed a large sum to Hillside Hos- 
pital in Bellrose, Long Island, to help provide 
vastly increased facilities; and, more recent- 
ly, in 1953, he gave an equally large sum for 
the erection of an out-patient building, also 
at Hillside, Next May 9 that butiding will 
be dedicated in memory of his mother, Eliz- 
abeth Sloman Lowenstein, with Mayor Robert 
Wegner, of New York, making the dedica- 
tion address. Hillside Hospital is a compo- 
nent of about 116 other such institutions 
situated in greater New York, which are 
beneficiaries of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. 


BEGAN IN 1889 


The company started out back in 1889. 
With 82.500. Morris Lowenstein, Leon's 
father, established a cotton-goods firm with 
his elder son, Abraham Lincoln Lowenstein. 
From that modest beginning, the company 
has grown to its present size. In 1953, its 
business came to $268 million. 

As a young immigrant from Germany, 
Morris Lowenstein came to this country dur- 
ing the War Between the States and grew 
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to love it with a passion. When ke died in 
1918 at the age of 70, he had attained high 
respect as an outstanding citizen and mer- 
chant. Out of admiration for Abraham Lin- 
coln, he named his first son for him. A grate- 
ful and ever-humble man, Morris Lowenstein 
held his own life in the United States as an 
example of the American system in action, 
and as proof that it is indeed the land of 
opportunity for all. It was his expressed 
view that the Nation's greatness stems from 
its freedoms and the rights of its people. 
Good citizenship was a fervent practice of 
his life and his tenets were taught and 
passed on to his sons. 

To state that he is a proud and worthy 
son of Morris would be to set forth the ob- 
vious about Leon. On top of his desk is a 
card bearing the date 1916, and this message 
from his father: “Life is but a dream. 
One's good name is better than wealth. I 
offer my thanks to the Almighty for our 
companionship and pray for your long and 
happy life. May good health be yours. 
Trust in God.“ 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Like father, like son. Leon Lowenstein 
has the same deep sense of gratitude and 
humility which was his father's. At a din- 
ner during World War II, he gave voice to 
these words: “I think that It is most fitting 
that we offer a silent prayer for speedy vic- 
tory; a prayer that all of our loved ones, our 
friends, and our associates in the Armed 
Forces come back to us strong and well; for 
our lost ones that they shall not have died 
in vain. Also a prayer in memory of the 
founders of this business; my father, whom 
some of you knew and my brother whom 
most of you knew. May their souls rest in 
peace and may we carry on the traditions 
that they would want us to perpetuate.” 

And then, sometime last fall he was heard 
to say: “The moet priceless possession this 
company us is it's reputation for honesty. 
It is our most precious asset. From the day 
my father and brother established this busi- 
ness we have dealt with our customers and 
fellowmen with integrity. 

“Take a look at us. In 65 years we have 
grown from an almost nothingness to a big 
company, giving worth-while employment to 
thousands of fine and loyal people. You 
don't grow big and you don't last long in 
this country unless your heart is right and 
your conscience clear. Integrity is some- 
thing that no one has a patent on. It is 
something which you elthcr have or you 
don't have. There is no middle ground. - 
Just look at our Rock Hill operation and 
our other mills. However you translate our 
properties, it all adds up to continuing con- 


fidence in us by our customers. No, you . 


don't get where we are unless you keep faith. 

„And while I am on the subject of faith 
let me say this: This is a wonderful land 
we live in—the finest In the world. We have 
some great Americans in Washington run- 
ning it for us and we must keen faith with 
them. They are men and women who have 
the best interests of our country at heart 
and that means you and me, Don't let any- 
body mix up your thinking. Be a good citi- 
ren and keep faith with your country. 
Whenever I grow tired or whenever I need 
inepiration I turn first to God and ask for 
His blessings. And then I think of my 
father—-that wonderful man who came to 
this country as an immigrant with little 
money, against the handicap of customs and 
language—and his beautiful faith—that here 
he found all the biessings of a great land. 
When I think of him, my spirits soar and I 
give my thanks to the Almighty that I am 
an American.” 

For a man of such humble origin, Leon 
Lowenstein has come a long way and the 
country and the industry have come slong 
with him and all are the better for the 
distance they have traveled together. 
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“A Doubtful and Ill-Conceived Venture”: 
Baltimore City Council 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


EON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
teanimous consent, I am inserting in 
e Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Coon a resolution adopted by the City 
l uncil of Baltimore, Md., on February 
» 1954, expressing the frm opposition of 
* body to the participation of the 
Nited States in the St. Lawrence sea- 
wh, Project, a resolution in which I 
Oleheartedly concur. 
Wa addition, I want to emphasize that 
St. 0 Stretch of the imagination can the 
der Lawrence project be regarded as a 
of ense measure. In 1942, the first year 
ene Second World War, when we were 
3 having trouble with enemy sub- 
tines, the Germans sank 13 allied 
Ps in the channel, and not a single 
German sub was intercepted.. The pro- 
based seaway, with its alleged heavier 
naldage. would be decidedly more vul- 
Table than the channel was in 1942. 
t is acknowledged by both supporters 
Bea, opponents of the project that the 
more’. will be frozen over from 4 to 5 
tre ns of the year. As a safety meas- 
time me seaway could only be a half- 
Qo defense; and a half-time defense is 
defense at all. 
wa sain, Mr. Speaker, in the event of 
lint with Russia, the Communists first 
tor, Of attack would be via the polar 
D Ute, placing the St. Lawrence seaway 
yi oject in the direct path of the invader 
of e a single bomb could knock it out 
bo, poration and scramble up the trans- 
to vation system the project is supposed 
Create 


reconsidering these facts, the St. Law- 
derea Seaway is a liability to our national 


€ city council resolution follows: 

Crry Counci or BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Md., February 8, 1954. 

- Samorz N. FRIEDEL, 

Congressman, House Office Building, 

1 Washington, D. C. 

nene the honor to inform you that the 

Cou; 28 resolution was adopted by the city 
Nell on February 1, 1954: 


Non 


“R “Resolution 1782 
lution opposing the construction of the 
Stak St. Lawrence seaway 
troduced by Mr. Bertorelli February 1, 
1954) 
u Whereas the Congress of the United States 
Doe ean considering the ill-conceived pro- 
State, © enlist the resources of the United 
ot tp, in the construction and development 
“Wr St. Lawrence seaway project; and 
that hereas it is apparent, for many reasons, 
“e this project is of dubious value; and 
trpe reas it probably would require the 
nditure of hundreds of millions and per- 
Pede: u billion dollars at a time when the 
ance i Government is again unable to bal- 
n i, budget and is continuing to operate 
“Wh. Unbalanced budget; and 
Yous, a erens it is probable that this seaway 
a be closed because of ice conditions 
You, lenst 5 months out of every calendar 
thus reducing sharply any potential 
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benefits which may be expected from this 
project; and 

“Whereas the completion of such a project 
would divert much oceangoing traffic from 
the port of Baltimore and would be a seri- 
ous threat to the economy of the Baltimore 
area and the entire State of Maryland; and 

“Whereas it is a matter of doubtful states- 
manship to expend untold sums of money on 
a project of doubtful value while, at the 
same time, perhaps injuring irreparably the 
industries and the economies of the great 
seaports and industrial cities along the east- 
ern seaboard: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, 
That this body expresses its firm opposition 
to the projected St. Lawrence seaway and 
particularly to any cooperation of the part 
of the United States in this doubtful and 
ill-conceived venture; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
council be Instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each of the members of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Very respectfully, 
Epwarp P. O'MALLEY, 
Chief Clork, 


Make the Roadbuilding Program Adequate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Detroit Times of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1954: 

Too Lrrrte anp Too Late 


President Eisenhower at his press confer- 
ence stated that he favored an Increase of 
$225 million in the annual amounts al- 
lotted by the Federal Government to the 
States for new highway constructions. 

Since the present annual Federal ald 
amounts to $575 million, the increase recom~ 
mended by the President would bring the 
total to $800 million, 

In this he approximates a bill introduced 
by Representative McGrecog, Ohio, Repub- 
lican, chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Roads. 

Representative McGeecor, in introducing 
the bill, said that he had the support of the 
adminstration. 

Thus the statistical form of the Federal 
Highway Act to be enacted at this session of 
Congress is now apparent. 6 

Is the McGregor bill, the administration 
bill, a good bill? 

It is a good bill if you judge it against 
other bills. 

Is it an adequate bill? 

Will it achieve for America the adequate 
roads that we must have? 

It will not. 

Highway needs of this country, measured 
in dollars, are so enormous that the authori- 
gation by Congress of $800 million in annual 
Federal aid does not begin to solve the 
problem. 

The President and Representative Me- 
Grecor are obviously linking the Federal 
gasoline and diesel tax receipts with the 
amount to be expended on roads, 

This is a popular viewpoint, but even 
assuming that it is the correct one, $300 
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million does not represent the receipts of 
the Federal gas tax. 

The tax resulted in receipts of approxl- 
mately $910 million for the calendar year 
1953. 

Thus the sum of $110 million still would 
be diverted to nonhighway uses. 

Furthermore, none of the money would go 
for roada until some time after July 1, 1955, 
and by that time the receipts from the gas 
tax would be still larger and still more high- 
way users’ money would be diverted from 
highway construction. 

Here is the way Federal gasoline tax 
receipts have Increased the last few years: 


8 RES — eee $551, 450. 000 
18814. 607. 756, 000 
＋— —— —— - 851,533, 000 
C pt A 894, 000, 000 


Addition of the 1953 diesel fuel tax receipts 
brings the 1953 total to about $910 million. 

What will the receipts be in 1955 and 
1056 when the McGregor bill becomes opera- 
tive? 

The sad fact is that the McGregor bill, 
despite some intelligent, enlightened and 
generous provisions, is another in a long 
line of inadequate Federal highway bills. 

An inadequate financial support for high- 
Way construction means inadequate roads, 

That's the type of roads we have now, and 
this bill will not change the situation, 


Foreclosures on Land Contracts Farther 
Indication of Downward Spiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in the Detroit 
News of February 14 entitled “Foreclo- 
sures Rise on Land Contracts,” by Louis 
Tendler. 

The article follows: 

FORECLOSURES RISE ON LAND CONTRACTS 
(By Louis Tendler) 

The effects of unemployment in the Detroit 
area were shown in a rise in the num- 
ber of land contract foreclosure suits being 
filed in the circuit court, a survey showed 
Saturday. 

The 4 circult court commissioners who 
handie the preliminary steps in the foreclo- 
sures of land contracts report a 60-percent 
jump in the number of sults filed in Decem- 
ber and January, and some days the increase 
over the same period a year ago runs to sey- 
eral hundred percent. 

“Until recently, we rarely got more than 
2 or 3 land contract foreclosures a day.“ said 
Commissioner A. Tom Paslecny. but now 
it's not unusual for me to get as many as 35 
in a single day.“ 

MORATORIUM URGED 

The plight of many Detroit factory workers 
who are haying trouble meeting home pay- 
ments contracted for during the lush wage- 
earning period of the last several years moved 
one State legislator to call for restoration of 
the depression-born mortgage moratorium. 

Representative Stanley Novak, Democrat, 
of Detroit, has introduced 2 bills to this èf- 
fect, 1 providing for a moratorium on mort- 
gage payments in distress cases and a com- 
panion bill providing similar relief on land 
contracts. The bills would expire March 1, 
1955. 
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Under both bills the distressed property 
buyers could go into circuit court, state their 
reasons for default, and, if the reasons are 
deemed adequate, obtain postponement of 
threatened foreclosure for any period up to 
a year within the discretion of the court. 

During the moratorium period, the prop- 
erty buyer would be required to pay a fair 
rent and to keep up taxes, Insurance, and 
the condition of the property. 

The two bills are now being considered by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

“These bills are based on sound social 
principle and I am in favor of them,” said 
Pasiecuny. “They would give us the author- 
ity to give unemployed and distressed prop- 
erty buyers the kind of relief we cannot give 
them now.” 

MOST SELLERS PATIENT 


Pasiecyny said that only by adjourning , 


foreclosure suits can the court commis- 
sioners provide any relief for distressed buy- 
ers. Some of the suits in his court have 
been postponed as many as 16 times to give 
buyers a chance to raise money to meet their 
defaulted contract payments, he sald. 

“I do what I can for them,” he said, “but 
if I grant too many postponements, the 
lawyers for the other side go into the circult 
court and get Injunctions that take the sults 
away from me.” 

Generally, Pasieceny emphasized, sellers 
have been patient with their defaulted buy- 
ers but often they have obligations of their 
own to meet and this forces them to press 
for settlement. 

Many of the home buyers, Pasieczny ex- 
plained, purchased their homes on land con- 
tracts because they could manage only small 
downpsyments, leaving themselves with 
large balances and correspondingly large 
monthly payments, 

Pasieczny cited a recent case in which a 
veteran, his wife and two children appeared 
in his courtroom in response to a foreclosure 
euit on his $10,000 home. The veteran paid 
#3,500 down, spent 13.000 putting another 
bedroom in the attic, and regularly met his 
#75 monthly payments until he was laid of. 

SIXTEEN ADJOURNMENTS 


1 had adjourned that case 16 times be- 
cause the veteran felt sure he could find 
another job.“ Pasieczny said, “But the plain- 
tiff was pressed for money and threatened to 
appeal any further adjournments to the cir- 
cuit court. 

“I had to order that foreclosure despite 
those four anxious faces staring at me. I 
felt terrible.” 

Unlike land-contract cases, mortgage fore- 
closure sults have not increased appreciably 
in recent montbs. Homes purchased on 
mortgage usually carry a larger downpay- 
ment, leaving a larger equity in the hands of 
the buyer. Monthly payments usually are 
smaller and the larger equity gives the buyer 
greater incentive to retain bis property. 


Lithuania Shall Be Free Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
foe, however great, can for time without 
limit impose its will upon a nation of 
people who have the fierce and consum- 
ing ambition to be free. 

The yoke of Soviet tyranny will be 
Jifted from Lithuania; let no man dis- 
pute that. 
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This is the 36th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence, a day to be cele- 
brated by freemen everywhere. In 1918 
the Lithuanian people formed an inde- 
pendent republic and adopted a consti- 
tution fashioned after the one we revere 
so greatly. 

Let me cite the preamble of the Lithu- 
anian Constitution to demonstrate very 
vividly the thoughts which prompted in- 
dependence and freedom in the hearts of 
these fine people: 

In the name of Almighty God, the Lithu- 
anian people, thankfully recalling the glo- 
rious efforts and noble sacrifices of ite sons, 
made to dellver ti motherland, having re- 
created Its state independence and desiring 
to extend the firm democratic foundations 
of its independent life, to develop conditions 
of justice and equity, and to guarantee the 
equality, freedom, and well-being of all 
citizens, and suitable state protection for 
human labor and morality, through Its au- 
thorized representatives, convened in the 
constituent assembly, August 1, 1922, has 
adopted the following constitution of the 
Lithuanian republic, 


When I contemplate the friends I have 
of Lithuanian origin and their loyalty to 
the causes of freedom and justice in the 
United: States, I know that by personal 
example they keep burning the fame of 
freedom in their native land. Lithu- 
ania cannot fail to be free. This Nation 
cannot fail to assist these brave people. 


Following the MacArthur-Iioover 
Policies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the President's recent state- 
ment that he would withdraw two divi- 
sions from Korea and his firm warning 
to Russia that, if it is guilty of military 
aggression, there will be no fooling, indi- 
cates that we may at last have a sound 
traditional American foreign policy. 

One of the reasons for recalling Gen- 
eral MacArthur from the Far East, as 
you may well remember, was that he 
proposed that, if we were to continue at 
war in Korea, orders to limit our fighting 
to a certain area should be rescinded and 
he should be permitted to fight as a true 
soldier always fights—aggressively, with 
all the force and means at his com- 
mand—to end the war with a victory as 
quickly and with as little loss as possible. 

But, apparently, the Communist. sym- 
pathizers in the State Department and 
in the administration wanted none of 
that, so MacArthur was recalled. They 
apparently preferred a stalemate. 

You will also remember that former 
President Hoover suggested that, in- 
stead of dissipating our forces all over 
the world, trying to hold outposts that 
could not successfully be supplied and 
maintained with either men or muni- 
tions of war, we determine upon a line of 
national defense—one necessary to pro- 
tect us—and one that we could success- 
fully hold against all enemics, 
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In suggestions which I made, inserted 
in the Record, and sent out to the ye 
trict, while deploring the war, I severa 
times voiced the same thought—sue- 
gested that, if our men were to be sent 
Asia to fight and die in what I consid- 
ered unnecessary wars. we should, if Wê 
had the weapons which our mili 
advisers said would win that kind of n 
war, by plane and bomb carry the wa? to 
Moscow. t 

In talks made on the foor and sent o 
into the district, it was my privilege se“ 
eral times to suggest a course of actie’ 
similar to that outlined by General Mac- 
Arthur and former President Hoover. 
claim no credit for the conclusions 
reached at that time. They were jus 
commonsense—the opinion of nine- 
tenths of our people, many of us without 
any personal knowledge of the wish® 
or power possessed by other nations. 

Those conclusions were based upo 
our knowledge cf history, upon our per- 
sonal experience, upon the fact know 
to every man, woman, snd child who h- 
reached the age of discretion, that it! 
one of the easiest things in the world 
attempt more than one can finish. 

If now we will stay out of Indochin® 
avoid involvement in wars which do net 
vitally concern us, build up our own på” 
tional defense, we will save America’ 
lives and ultimately attain a sound 
lasting peace. 

Preventing or lessening unemploy; 
ment by sending young men to fight and 
die abroad is a destructive, inh 
policy. 


Sound Doctrine Then, Sound Tods¥ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. M. 
Speaker, Abraham Lincoln is quoted 8 
having said in 1863: 

You cannot strengthen the weak by wenk” 
ening the strong. * You cannot Mech 
out of trouble by spending more than J. 
earn * * è and you cannot help perme; 
nently by doing for them what they cou! 
and should do for themseives, 

thre? 


That one parazraph contains 
statements, each a sermon in itself, each 
applicable to our present situation. n 

In recent years, we have heard mv 
about “soaking the rich.” Frequent): 
President Roosevelt, though he was 
wealthy man himself, pilloried those WP? 
had more of this world's material w 
than did the average man. He Of, 
nounced them as “princes of privilege. 
What he forgot or ignored, as do mand 
others, was that one cannot take nif 
worldly goods with him when he dies- 
that even if the very wealthy spend [+ 
ishly, someone profits by their fool! 
spending. He also ignored the sc 
and it is a fact—that many who accu, 
mulate wealth furnish either employ, 
ment or the opportunity to purch® 
necessities or luxuries which otherwis® 
would not be available. Without mom’ 
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à man cannot operate a mercantile es- 
tablishment, build and operate a factory, 
th of which mean jobs. Why should 
payone complain just because another 
2 More wealth —especlally when we all 
rofit when it is used or spent? 
ti € same truth is applicable to na- 
dre affairs. To other naticns we have 
ven billions upon billions of dollars 
until it has now become a question of 
n ether we can maintain a sound eco- 
omic policy, enable our citizens to con- 
th ue to have the same standard of living 
€y have previously enjoyed. 
tin We continue indefinitely our domes- 
Policy of, from the earnings of all, 
eeting the demands of, first, this, then 
fin t, and other pressure groups, we will 
in d that we have finally, while increas- 
ald the number of those who have been 
Tree by benefits paid from the Public 
who: lessened the number of those 
O pay taxes until they can no longer 
tax the burden. Without an adequate 
Go Collection from those who have, the 
vernment cannot operate. 
by t we “cannot keep out of trouble 
sap bending more than we earn” is a 
evident truth which we should now 
due and act upon. 
$27 © now have a public debt of around 
5 billion, with an interest charge of 
Proximately $7 billion a year, and a 
“ficit of $3,274,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ining in June of 1954; a predicted def- 
000 990 fiscal year of 1955 of $2,928,- 


the remedy is not an increase in taxes. 
ture remedy is to cut down our expendi- 
tu If we do, we'll find that we can 
We along very well without things which 
Hustakenly think are necessities. 
Rut 715 the unfortunate? Certainly. 
Sely for those who are able to help them- 
ta: es make available an opportunity to 
do not a gift, and then see that they 
Something for themselves. 
Wey oy of our troubles would be over if 
the puld just follow the advice Lincoln— 
honest, industrious, patriotic, and 
ag cessful man—gave us so many years 
bles Instead of crying about our trou- 
hy not rejoice over our blessings? 


Editorial in the Washington News of 
Monday, February 15, 1954, Entitled 
surance Gimmicks” Wherein the 
‘ditorial Writer Discusses the Defi- 
Slencies That Exist in Most Health 
Surance Policies Now Being Sold to 
Our People and Refers to a Feature 
Atticle by Albert M. Colegrove 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


ty OF NEW JERSEY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Wash WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
this ington Daily News on the 15th of 
an onth carried an editorial as well 
City article by Mr. Albert M. Colegrove, 
rial feature writer, having to do 
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with the problem of the average citizen 
who endeavors to buy insurance to pro- 
tect himself and his family against seri- 
ous or catastrophic illness. The edito- 
rial and the article which appeared in 
the above-menioned paper are very sig- 
nificant and highly important. They 
are as follows: 
Insurance GIMMICKS 

We expect to hear from our readers after 
they have digested the three articies on 
health Insurance by Albert M. Colegrove, the 
first of which appears today. 

From some insurance companies and thelr 
salesmen, we anticipate protests and com- 
plaints that we are blackening the reputa- 
tion of the whole industry. We are not. 

From the other side, we expect the I-told- 
you-so letters of those who would solve all 
such problems by putting more Government 
in business—particularly the health-insur- 
ance business in this case. 

And in the middie, as usual, will be the 
majority—some shocked, some angry, some 
disbelieving, and a few just plain indifferent. 

At the outset, we should make plain ex- 
actly where we stand, as of now, on this 
vexatious question. 

First, we do not believe Mr. Colegrpve's 
series will injure the standing of reputabie 
health and accident insurance companies, 
The articles simply point out what Mr. Cole- 
grove has found to be true and what a lot 
of insurance companies prefer to keep un- 
mentioned, something that every policy 
buyer should keep in mind: 

It is the fact that health insurance, at its 
present low rates, is for healthy people; and 
if your health fails, you may lose your in- 
surance. 

These articles further make Clear—with 
examples from policies and brochures, plus 
ample testimony from experts and unknow- 
ing buyers—that how the layman interprets 
his insurance policy and how the company 
interprets it often are two widely different 
matters. 

Notably, too many people buy insurance 
without seeing the policy in advance, as Mr. 
Colegrove has found. 

As for more Federal control, we are not 
satisfied that is the answer. Few businesses 
or their patrons have been improved by more 
Government control. 

At present, individual States set up stand- 
ards for insurance companies operating 
within their boundaries. Main concern of 
the Federal Government is directed against 
false and misleading claims made by the 
companies, in print and on the air. 

The Federal Trade Commission has the 
power to curb these fraudulent claims. The 
Post Office Department is empowered to col- 
lect evidence and the Justice Department 
always can prosecute. It is only prudent 
that there be more enforcement of existing 
laws before more laws are laid on. 

Our duty is to let you know the truth, as 
Mr. Colegrove found it, about health in- 
surance, We have nothing to sell but those 
facts, If there must be radical changes, an 
enlightened public can work its own miracles. 


THe GIMMICKS or HEALTH INSURANCE ` 
(There are two main kinds of health insur- 
ance: That which provides money to help 
pay accident or sickness bills, and that which 
provides disability income. This year, al- 
most 100,000,000 people in the United States 
will pay close to $2,000,000,000 for health in- 
surance. About 75,000,000 of these people 
will be participating in group plans. The 
rest will be covered by individual policies, 
bought directly from insurance companies, 
Today's article pertains to them.) 
(By Albert M. Colegrove) 
Some 23,000,000 Americans today are buy- 
ing individual health insurance from among 
the 800 companies in that feld—and most of 
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them have dangerously wrong ideas about 
what they are purchasing. 

Too often they assume that— 

The longer they pay on their policies with- 
out getting sick, the more right“ they have 
to expect the insurance company to be gen- 
erous when they do go to the hospital. 

The policies they hold will protect them 
against long, serious illness. 

The truth is: 

The amount you may have paid your 
health and accident insurance company over 
the past 5 or 10 years has little to do with 
what that company owes you, legally, when 
you become ill. 

And if you become seriously sick—with 
the kind of illness that is likely to have you 
in and out of the hospital several times— 
chances are that you will lose your policy 
before long. 

More than 90 percent of all non-group 
health and accident insurance policies have 
clauses that will let the company either can- 
cel your policy when it chooses or refuse to 
renew your policy when the next premium 
payment comes due. 


CASE OF COMPANY X 


The evidence is that a company having 
such rights is likely to use them when it 
decides that a hitherto healthy customer's 
future is unhealthy. 

Por example, take this case reported by a 
Denver man: 

“T had a policy with the X insurance com- 
pany, on which I had paid 2 years’ premium,” 
he stated. “Two months before the premium 
expired, I was taken to the hospital for an 
operation which was completely successful, 
and no further complications occurred. 
Nevertheless, the company notified me after 
paying its portion of the bill that my policy 
was canceled.” 

Here is the experience of an Indianapolis 
man: 

“In August 1951, I took out policies with ¥ 
company to cover both myself and my wife 
for hospital and doctor expenses, 

“My wife was taken ill with thyroid 
trouble, which in turn affected her heart. I 
received $84 and a notice of cancellation of 
my wife's half of the policies.” 


GLIB PATTER 


Cases like these led A. J. Hayes, president 
of the AFL International Association of Ma- 
chinists, to tell the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee: 

“The tragic side of the story lies in the vast 
difference between the glowing advertise- 
ments and the glib sales patter used to sell 
such policies, and the stark realities of their 
shortcomings when it’s time for medical 
need,” 

Mr. Hayes’ interest in health insurance 
was stimulated from what he learned in 
1952 as a member of President Truman's 
Commission on the Nation's Health Needs. 

When Machinist E. M. Richers, of Altoona, 
Pa., wrote recently that an insurance com- 
pany dropped him after he developed a lung 
ulcer, his union's weekly newspaper pube 
lished the letter and invited comment. 

At last count, more than 50 testimonials 
in reverse had come in. 

From Clinton, Iowa: 

“I took out a policy.on myself and family 
with the D company. Last year, I found I 
had diabetes. The doctor put me in the 
hospital for 12 days. 

“This. was the first time I had ever made a 
claim with any insurance company, and I 
sure was surprised how fast they dropped 
me.” 

This man sent along the letter which the 
company had written him. It read: 

“You will find stated on your policy in 
large type that it ls renewable at the option 
of the company only. We reserve the right to 
refuse to accept a premium payment on any 
date that a premium is due, 
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“We can't tell you exactly why we no longer 
can insure you.” 

From Renton, Wash.: 

"I am enclosing a letter I received from 
my Insurance company after 18 days of hos- 
pitalization for a heart attack. The State 
commissioner of insurance said it was legal 
and a normal practice.” 

The company’s letter “regretted” that the 
policy no longer could be continued. 

In the 50-odd letters received to date by 
the Machinists Union, 27 companies are 
named. 

FOR THE HEALTHY 


Machinist President Hayes testified to the 
House committee that as a resuit of these 
letters, he wrote to “one of the leading 
underwriters of individual health insur- 
ance,” asking the firm's views. 

He read to the Congressmen the reply he 
received from the Bankers Life & Casualty 
Co. of Chicago (issuers of the White Cross 
policy). Its gist: 

“Premiums must be kept within the bud- 
gets of large numbers of people * * For 
health ineurance, you must be associated 
with healthy people, not sick ones. 

“It your health is below par, or becomes 
below par, you cannot expect to continue 
indefinitely in the group. : 

“Furthermore, when the time arrives that 
you meet with an accident or your heaith 
fails, you must be prepared to accept bene- 
fits, not based entirely on your needs, 
but * limited by an amount which 
bears a reasonable relation to the amount 
of your current contributions.” 


IN AGREEMENT 


As the letter explained it, your payments 
of former years had been used up alréady 
and had little to do with your current needs. 

After reading this, this reporter went to 
two insurance men here. 

Euch represents a company of good repu- 
tation. 

I asked if the Bankers Life statement rep- 
resented the attitude of the industry gener- 
ally. 

They answered yes—with qualifications. 

“Some companies,” one of them said; “will 
let you keep your policy when you develop 
a serious -illness if you will agree to pay 
higher rates, to match the risk.” 

Some companies, too, will Jet you hold on 
to your policy if you will agree not to make 
any further claims based on that particular 
Ulness. 

The second agent pointed out that there 
is such a thing as “non-cancellable, guaran- 
teed renewable" health and accident in- 
surance. 

Under such a plan, the company cannot 
drop you until you reach a stipulated age 
(usually 55 or 60). But such policies cost 
much more than the average health Insur- 
ance. Less than 10 percent of all the health 
policies written are guaranteed renewable," 

“Now let me ask another question,“ I 
said. “Assume I had a hospitalization policy 
with one of your companies for i0 years. It's 
uot a guaranteed renewable policy. 

“Now assume that I have some pains. I 
go to the hospital for an exploratory opera- 
tion, It turns out 1 have cancer and that 
I'm in for a long seige of iness. Would 
your company drop my policy as soon as it 
could?” 

The first agent said: That's right.“ 
7 The second one added: No doubt about 
ti 

If you have a health policy sold to you by 
an insurance company, get it out and take a 
long look at it. 

You're very likely to find, somewhere on 
the policy (and probably in big print) a 
phrase beginning something like this: 
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“This policy may be cancelled at any time 
by the company,” or “this policy is renewable 
at the option of the company.” 

CLAIMS VERSUS FACTS 

Post Office Inspector Melvin L. Goldsmith 
has been concerned officially with insurance 
companies (specifically, the claims in their 
mailed literature vesus the hard facts In 
their policies) for more than 11 years. 

Testifying as an expert witness at a Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearing last December 
1, he told Chairman WILIA Lancer, Repub- 
lican of Nerth Dakota: “You examine any 
health policy and it will be a rarity if it 
does not contain a clause allowing the com- 
pany to drop the policyholder.” , 

The existence of such clauses, he said, is 
one of the worst eviis in health insurance. 


National Conference on Freedom and 


Peace Through Liberation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker. on last December 4 and 5 there 
was held here in Washington a most 
significant meeting of patriotic people. 
It was called the National Conference on 
Freedom and Peace through Liberation. 

The conference brought together about 
300 leading citizens of this country and 
many leaders of nationality groups, in- 
cluding former officials of governments 
of lands now dominated by Communist 
regimes, all interested in advancing the 
cause of freedom and peace. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
discuss principal phases of the problem 
of the enslavement of peoples under 
Communist tyranny, to propose ways 
and means to encourage and strengthen 
their resistance, and to aid them in at- 
taining liberation and self-government. 

Appearing on the program were many 
outstanding leaders in the movement for 
liberation of all enslaved by communism 
including my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Ohio, MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN. 

After discussions which covered a wide 
Tange of topics pertaining to the 
achievement of freedom and peace 
through liberation, the conference 
adopted a set of resolutions of such im- 
portance that I take pleasure in calling 
them to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress and of all our citizens, 
These resolutions seek the acceptance 
and the formulation of a policy of lib- 
eration founded on the moral spirit and 
political principles expressed in the 
American Declaration of Independence. 
I feel that these resolutions lay the basis 
for worthwhile activity on the part of all 
officials and citizens who desire to fur- 
ther the worthy cause of liberation of 
all peoples from Communist control. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the resolutions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, followed by the pro- 
gram and the list of sponsors: 
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RESOLUTIONS. ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL On, 
FERENCE ON FREEDOM AND PEACE D 
LIBERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEM 
5, 1953 
Resolved, That it Is the sense of this COM 

ference that this world cannot endure 2 5 

slave and half free, that the free mange 

cannot coexist with regimes dominated 1 

atheistic, tyrannical, aggressive commun!” s 

except to abandon hope of peace based V 1d 

freedom, equality, and justice. We bold 
therefore, that it is the sacred duty gdes 
free peoples and all free governments to os 
vote their efforts, by every peaceful mes 
toward Nberation of all peoples enslaved 

Soviet tyranny. 

We respectfully urge upon the Congress 
our duly elected representattves, a prore 
of firm and speedy implementation of tine 
policy of liberation, inciuding the folew ing? 

1. We seek the acceptance and the tormu 
latlon of a policy of liveration founded sale 
the moral spirit and political principles 
pressed in the American Declaration 0 d 
Gependence and we seek further to 2 
its benign influence to all those who U 
are seeking to attain a life under the 
principles of freedom. 

2. We urge increased support to those pre 
grams which seek to restore a normal w#y 
life and full dignity to those who bave o 
caped from communism and have been g 
asylum in the free world. 5 

3. We pledge full support for the co? 
gressional committee, known as the kes’ 
Committee, Investigating the illegal seins 
of the Baltic nations by the U. S. S. R. 2 
to request the members of sald committ 
to give consideration to extending the ter 
of reference of the committee to inc! nf 
the investigation of all mations pjega” 
seized by the Communist conspiracy. 

4. The conférence urges the United States 
Government to take immediate steps to f 
national military units of escapees 110. 
Communist-dominated countries, in accord: 
ance with the provisions of section 101 (6 
1 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, wh’ 
was adopted more than 2 years ago for gu 
purpose. 15e 

5. The conference urges the United St#* | 
Government, in accordance with House 
current Resolution 21, to create a jcint = 
pressional committee to advise on the cum 
duct of the cold war, to study methods 
implementing the policy of Liberation, 
to recommend measures aimed at weak 
ing and eventually destroying the 
munist regimes which have enslaved 
third of mankind, tes 

6. The conference urges the United 3 
Government to provide material aid 
moral support to the enslaved peoples * 
are struggling for their liberation from de 
munist tyranny, and not to deal or 8 20 
with any of the Communist regimes. and 1h 
compensate those of our allles who fon, 
Uke course. je 

7. We call upon our fellow American on 
zens, and the citizens of all free lands 
Gesignate and recognize June 17, 1954, 07 
first anniversary of the uprisings and reren 
against Communist tyranny in East or 
many, as Liberation Day: and that each Jum 
17 thereafter be so honored and © ed 
until freedom and peace have been attaiP 
through liberation for ali the peoples of 10 
world, and that the Congress be ur 
adopt 4 resolution to this end. 1 

8. We call attention to the base immor® d 
ity and cynical disregard for truth a 
honor in the proposal that the puppet cor 
munist regime of Red China be admit 
to the United Nations, in violation of we 
the letter and the spirit of the Charter. 
commend the Committee for One Minos, 
for the petitions being circulated agains 
admission of Red China to the U. N. 2. 
urge that every citizen, of every walk of ws 
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ten. And circulate this petition and make 
there to the administration and Congress 
oe free people will not tolerate such be- 
i yal of the Chinese people and of the re- 
Ponstbilities of the United Nations to guard 
berty and security. 
b 9. We call upon our Government to focus 
RESTET means available the free world's 
120 ntlon on Communist genocide perpe- 
ated on the captive nations, races, social 
rae and religious bodies throughout the 
45 ire Communist empire, and urge the rati- 
Ù on of the Genocide Convention by the 
Pios» States Senate as our expression of 
€rican moral leadership. 
Te The concept of liberation includes the 
naf-determination and freedom of every 
i ation, worldwide in application, as set forth 
n the Atlantic Charter without regard to 
existing states. 
4 11. The conference recognizes the right of 
8 peoples of whatever nationality to 
visti to their homes, and the right of such 
tims to full restitution. While the per- 
Petrators of crimes against humanity should 
Punished after guilt is established by 
95 and just trial, the conference rejects 
43 ne of collective guilt. 
9 This conference deeply deplores the 
bas Aeous persecutions against all churches, 
Bomf ner mosques, and all religious de- 
as inations within the sphere of Soviet 
mole nation since 1917. Particularly do we 
pestis | protest before the people and Gov- 
ment of the United States, and before 
ag Gelegations of all free governments, 
inst the infamous internment of His 
i Hence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, the 
of thee of Poland, and other representatives 
ateln church hierarchy, which actions once 
Pol Stress the atheistic policy imposed on 
and by Moscow-dominated communism. 
pore, The conference urges that. every op- 
or 2 8 be afforded the former victims 
RS tho munist tyranny who have emigrated 
the United States and who know from 
mun 1 experience what life under com- 
feat 8 is and what must be done to de- 
ents, 4 Contribute more fully their tal- 
deter their firsthand knowledge and their 
by hntnation to see communism replaced 
nations freedom and peace among all 
8 We urge that our Government take 
Other unte Steps to repudiate the Yalta and 
Fesul pacts, the provisions of which have 
hase in the enslavement of Poland and 
and Tapioca under the Communist yoke 
Cent the erection of the Iron Curtain in 
ral Europe. 


deae recommend that the United States 
struct on to the United Nations be in- 
Unit ian to support the admission into the 

tonia tons of the legal governments of 
Rises, Latvia, and Lithuania, as recog- 


by the United States. 
SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


ever That this conference create a 
thro 8 committee on freedom and peace 
kentan liberation, composed of one repre- 
at the ve from each organization registered 
be invitee erence, and individuals who may 
Program a by the committee, to carry on 4 
Ministratin action with officials of the ad- 
Public ation, members of Congress, and the 

h Eenerally, to attain the objectives of 
resolutions, 
CABLEGRAM 


WasuHinoron, D. C., 
President Dwicur D, nuE R 
Bermuda Conference, 
The Naltgoean Club, Bermuda: 
Peace an onal Conference on Freedom and 
Wahe en Liberation, now assembled 
16.300 000 ton. D. C., and representing 
1458 rf American citizens, assure you, our 
Policy of our support for the liberation 
enunciated by you and Secretary 
- World communism is now at war 
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with all free peoples and threatens directly 
and increasingly American security and hope 
of peace. Any acceptance of the status quo 
by agreement with the Soviet Union would 
strengthen the position of our adversary and 
would increase the lixelihood of all-out war 
on terms more favorable to him. We, there- 
fore, respectfully urge you in your talks with 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Laniel 
to adhere steadfastly to the goal of freedom 
for the captive peoples as a deterrent to war 
and a cornerstone of American policy. 
O. K. ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman for the Conference. 


PROGRAM 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 
9 to 10 a. m.: Registration, Continental 
Room. 


10 a. m.: Call to order. 

Advancement of the colors, 

Invocation; Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, pas- 
tor, Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C. 

Organization of the Conference: election 
of chairman, vice chairman, secretary, treas- 
urer, and chief usher, 

Welcome by the chairman. 

Introduction of distinguished guests, 

10:30 a. m.: Addresses of the morning. 

The Moral Case for Liberation: Dr. Charles 
W. Lowry, author, lecturer, Washington, D. C. 

Four Forces for Freedom: Hon. MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN, Member of Congress from Ohio. 

Labor's Stake in Liberation: Arthur G. Me- 
Dowell, Upholsterer’s Union, AFL, Phila- 
delphia. 

Can Red China Be Admitted to the United 
Nations?: Christopher Emmett, chairman, 
Foreign Affairs Round Table, WEVD, New 
York. 

12:15 p. m.: Recess (no formal luncheon). 

1:45 p. m.: Resumption of the conference. 

Asia and the Liberation Policy: Stephen C. 
Y. Pan, director, Institute of Far Eastern 
Studies, Seton Hall University, Newark, N. J. 

2:15 p. m.: Panel discussions (all confer- 
ence members urged to take part). 

I. Liberation as a Concept in American 
Foreign Policy: Dr. James D, Atkinson, 
Georgetown University Graduate School, 
leader; Tris Coffin, newspaper and radio 
correspondent, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Stan- 
ley K. Hornbeck, diplomat, educator, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Prof. Wilmoore, Kendall, de- 
partment of political science, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn.; Eugene Lyons, au- 
thor, senior editor, the Reader's Digest, New 
York. 

II. The Policy of Liberation as a Deterrent 
to War; Stephen J. Skubik, All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism, leader; 
Dr. Slobodan Draskovich, Serbian Central 
National Committee, former member Insti- 
tute of National Defense (Yugoslav), Min- 
istry of War, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Mi- 
chael A. Feighan, Member of Congress from 
Ohlo: A. B. Herman, administrative assistant 
of Senator Alexander Smith of New Jersey; 
Dr. Jan Karski, author and lecturer, George- 
town University; Jerzy Lerskl. lecturer and 
Polish underground fighter, World War I, 
Washington, D. C. 

III. Freedom's Forces for Liberation: Rear 
Adm. George Mentz, USN, retired, leader; 
religion, Father Willlam Gibbons, Baltimore; 
free labor, Arthur G. McDowell, A. F. of L. 
Philadelphia; free enterprise, Willlam J, 
Scripps. Scripps-Howard newspapers, De- 
troit; nationalism, Dr, Ley E. Dobriansky, 
Georgetown University. 

IV. The Emigre Looks st the Policy of 
Liberation: O. K. Armstrong, former Member 
of Congress from Missourt, leader: Dr. A. V. 
Berger-Voesendort, former head of the politi- 
cal, legal, and economic department of the 
Austrian Militia, Washington, D. C.; Albert 
Kalme, president, American Latvian Infor- 
mation Center, New York; Rt. Rev. Msgr, 
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J. B. Konclus, national president, United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Brook- 
lyn, N. T.; Gen. Ernest K. Moy, Chinese Na- 
tlonalist Army, retired, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Prof. Vladimir Petroy, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Michael Sarcasanu, former di- 
rector and editor of newspaper Viltorul, 
Bucharest, Rumania, Dobbs Ferry, N. .; Dr. 
M. Scors, president of the Byelorussian 
(Whiteruthenian) Committee of America, 
New York City; R. Oguz Turkkan, American- 
Turkic Center, Istanbul, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

5 p. m.: Recess. 

7 p. m.: Banquet, Continental Room, Sher- 
aton Park Hotel. 

Toastmaster: Edward M. O'Connor, former 
member of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Invocation: Maj. Gen. Ivan L, Bennett, 
Chief of Chaplains, United States Army. 

Music: A program of Latvian folk songs, 
Katrina Alspore, soprano; Mina Gunin, 
accompanist, 

Addresses; Cracking the Kremlin Walls, 
Robert W. Hansen, national president, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, Wilmaukee, Wis.: 
Liberation Can Be Accomplished, Hon. 
Charles J. Kersten, Member of Congress from 
Wisconsin; How Do the People of the U. 8. 
S. R. Feel About Their Liberation? Rev. Leo- 
pold Braun, former American chaplain in 
Moscow. 

Motion picture: The Evils of Communism, 
presented by the Very Reverend Walter M, 
Propheta, pastor of St. Mary's Ukrainian 
Church, South Plainfild, N. J. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 


9:15 a. m.: Resumption of the conference, 
Invocation: Dr, Charles W. Lowry. 
Introduction of distinguished guests. 
9:30 a. m.: Addresses of the morning: 
What Liberation Means to the Polish People, 
Charles Rozmarek, president, Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, Chicago, II.: Breaking 
Through the Iron Curtain, Robert A. Voge- 
ler, chairman, the American Liberation 
Center, Bedford Hills, N. Y.; Freedom Is Es- 
sential for Lasting Peace, Hon. Ben. C. Limb, 
Chief of the Mission to the United Nations 
Republic of Korea; NATO and the Captive 
Countries, Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr., editor, 
Foreign News Service, Inc., New York City. 

11 a. m.: Open discussion, 

12:15 p. m.: Recess. 

12:30 p. m.: Luncheon, Burgundy Room, 
Sheraton Park Hotel. 

Toastmaster: Nicholas T. Nonnenmacher, 
president, the Christianform, Washington, 
D. G. 

Invocation: Abraham Vereide, director, In- 
ternational Christian Leadership, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Music: Michael Sarcasanu, Rumania, vio- 
linist. 

Address: Voluntary Repatriation ss a Basis 
for Liberation, Prof. Gray L. Dorsey, school 
of law, Washington University, St. Louis, 


2 p. m.: Resumption of the panel discus- 


4 p. m.: Assembly of full conference, Con- 
tinental Room. 

Reports of the panel discussions by 
leaders, 

Report of the resolutions committee, 

5 p. m.: Adjournment of the conference, 


SPONSORS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
FREEDOM AND Prack THROUGH LIBERATION 
O. K. Armstrong, chairman; former Mem- 

ber of Congress from Missouri, Washington, 

D. C. 

Stephen J. Skubik, secretary; All-Ameri- 
can Conference to Combat Communism, 
Washington, D. C. 

David Keyser, director of public relations; 
administrative assistant of Congressman 
CHARLES J. Kersten, Washington, D. C, 
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Nicholas T. Nonnenmacher, treasurer; 
president, the Christlanform, Washington, 
D. C. 

James D. Atkinson, director, department of 
political science, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prank R. Barnett, American Friends of 
Russian Freedom, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

James Burnham, author, The Coming De- 
feat of Communism, Kent, Conn, 

Charles M. Cooke, admiral, United States 
Navy, retired, Sonoma, Calif. 

Lev E. Dobriansky, president, Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Gcorgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Christopher Emmett, chairman, Foreign 
Affairs Round Table, Station WEVD, New 
York, N. Y. 

Michael A. Feighan, Member of Congress 
from Ohio, Washington, D. C. 

Geraldine Fitch, author, Formosa Beach- 
head, Leonia, N. J. 

Mrs. Alice Frey, vice president, Women for 
Freedom of Europe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

James G. FuLTON, Member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 

Montgomery M. Green, international cor- 
respondent, Hayre de Grace, Md. 

Mrs. F. M. Gunther, Washington, D, C. ` 

CHARLES J. KERSTEN, Member of Congress 
from Wisconsin, Washington, D. C. 

Charles W, Lowry, author, Communism 
and Christ, Washington, D. C. 

Eugene Lyons, senior editor, the Reader's 
Digest, New York City. 

William S. Maxwell, Rear Admiral, United 
States Navy, retired, chairman, American 


Friends of Russian Freedom, New York, N. T. 


Arthur G. McDowell, director, department 
of civic and governmental affairs, Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union, AFL, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frederick C. McKee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gen. Ernest K. Moy, Flushing, N. Y, 

Kart E. Monpr, United States Senator from 
South Dakota, Washington, D. C. 

William I. Nichols, editor, This Weck mag- 
azine, New York, N. Y. 

Daniel A. Poling, editor, Christian Herald, 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles Rozmarek, president, Polish-Amer- 
ican Congress, Chicago, Ni, 

Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, executive direc- 
tor, American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism, New York City. 

William J. Scripps, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert A. Vogeler, chairman, American 
Liberation Center, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


How To Cut the Traffic Death Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding domestic problems of our 
Nation is the mounting death toll from 
trafé accidents. It is reported that 
38,000 American lives are lost annually 
in automobile crashes. The Public 
Works Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, which has jurisdiction over public 
highways. held extended hearings last 
year on the subject of highways in an 
effort to determine what Federal policy 
should be followed to bring our highway 
system in which the Federal Govern- 
ment participates to the highest point 
of efficiency and to prevent the enormous 
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loss of life and property through traffic 
hazards. We learned that there are 
some 45 million passenger cars and 9 
million trucks traversing our highways, 
and it is reported that 80 percent of 
vacation travel in the United States goes 
by automobile. 

Some States by rigid controls have 
reduced traffic accidents materially, and 
the evidence before our committee dis- 
closes that adequate highways con- 
structed in accordance with the best 
engineering specifications would aid ma- 
terlally in reducing the heavy burden 
on our economy, as well as the loss of 
life through the use of our highways. 

I introduced a bill, H. R. 7841, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1954, which would, in the judg- 
ment of our Committee on Public Works, 
be of much value in seeking a solution 
to this important problem facing our 
Nation, 

I include as a part of these remarks 
the following instructive and worthwhile 
article on this subject by Irvin S, Markel 
appearing in This Week magazine in its 
issue of February 14, 1954: 

How To Cur THE TRAFFIC Dark TOLL 

(By Irvin S. Markel) 

There is a legislative program, I am con- 
vinced, by which we can save a great number, 
possibly half, of the 38,000 American Lives 
lost annually in automobile crashes; and no 
time could be more appropriate than this to 
speak of it. 

President Eisenhower has called a National 
Highway Safety Conference to begin in 
Washington this Wednesday, February 17. 
At this conference all 48 States willl be repre- 
sented; eminent men and women will discuss 
the problem of educating America in con- 
cepts of safe driving. 

Surely it is important to speak of good 
roads, adequate lighting, uniform traffic sig- 
nals, safety glass, and all the rest. A dis- 
cussion of this kind is Invaluable. 

But talk alone will not save lives. To be 
truly effective, the delegates will have to 
insist on an action program, 

AFTER THE SPEED PRODLEM 

The first part of that program is one that 
there can't be any argument about. As long 
as 3 out of 10 automobile deaths are caused 
by speeders, speeding must be the first con- 
cern of the conference. It hns the right— 
indeed, the obligation—to demand that the 
speed laws already on the books be rigidly 
enforced. 

“If the 48 States really enforced their 
existing speed laws,“ a distinguished trame 
engineer has told me, “this Nation could save 
10,000 lives a year.” And I agree with him. 
Not to enforce speed laws Is a matter of 
criminal neglect. It is, in fact, mass 
homicide. 

But having recognized this, the conference 
can—and I hope it will—go further. It can 
point to the only two areas of danger not 
now covered by adequate legislation. After 
working with the causes of automobile 
deaths for 28 years, and helping to reduce 
them by more than 50 percent In 1 area of 
trafic, I am persuaded of this: Any trafic- 
safety action program, to be really construc- 
tive, must include legislation in every State 
of the Union on at least two major points, 
The two laws we need are these: 

1. The compulsory periodic Inspection of 
all motor yehicles, 

2, Limiting the issuance of drivers’ licenses 
to those individuals who are completely 
«qualified to drive and who have reached an 
age of moral responsibility. ` 

Why do I believe that it is essential for 
every one of the 48 States to enact such laws? 
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The answer is that America's drivers do 

not recognize State boundaries. In thelr 
45 million passenger cars and 9 miilion trucks 
they travel everywhere, going from State to 
State as casually as they go from street to 
street. In the tourist areas like Yellowstone 
National Park, or on any of the great cross- 
country highways, you are likely to see li- 
cense plates from every corner of the land, 
and often from every single State. 
. When summer comes, 80 percent of all 
vacation travel in the United States, accord- 
ing to the American Automobile Association, 
is done by automobile. 

Eleven percent of all traMc accidents, 
everywhere in the United States, involve 
drivers who have left thelr own States. In 
some regions the ratio is much higher. Last 
year in New Jersey 20.5 percent of all fatal 
nutomohile accidents involved out-cf-State 
drivers, In Connecticut it was 18 percent. 

Your State may have the best trafic laws 
in the world; yet this will mean little if your 
roads are cluttered with incompetent drivers 
from other States. 

That is why I say safety legisiation must 
be national in scope. The effectiveness O 
the two-point legislative program the con“ 
ference would do well to demand—compul- 
sory inspection of motor vehicles and the 
intelligent issuance of licenses—is5 assur’ 
by the teachings of experience. 

Such a program bas drastically reduced 
the death rate and the accident rate in at 
least one case where it has been put into 
effect, 

INSIDE STORY 


As a director of Markel Service, Inc. I 
know the inside story of this decrease in 
accidents. 

For 26 years Markel Service has studied 
and enforced high safety standards on all 
the 65.000 trucks insured by the American 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. It has operated 
under the precise-action program I commend 
to the attention of the National Highway 
Safety Conference, It has insisted that all 
its insured vehicles be periodically in 
for mechanical defects; it has also insisted 
on maintaining high standards for drivers 
and this includes, ns far as habitual speed- 
ers go, the revocation of the right to drive: 

The result? ‘Year after year, in the cases 
of thousands of insured vehicies we watch. 
the accident frequency rate has been cut to 
less than half of the national rate. 

There is no reason why similar results 
cannot be achieved on a nationwide scale 
by rigidly applying the same safety stand- 
ards to all American cars and drivers. 

Considering the fact that every sane citi- 
zen wants to reduce the number of tr 
deaths, it is incredible that only 14 States 
now insist on the inspection of motor vebl- 
cles for mechanical defects. What can ponsi” 
bly be wrong with requiring cars to have 
such things as good brakes, good lights, 
strong kingpins on steering wheels? 

ONE-THIRD CUT 

Mr. Elliott Danicls, chief of the inspecting 
bureau of the State of New Jersey, reports 
that in 1937, before his State began inspect- 
ing cars, its automobile death total was 1278. 
The following year, with compulsory Inspec- 
tion in force for the frst time, the num 
of such deaths was reduced to 665—a cut of 
approximately one-third. And ever since: 
Mr. Daniels adds, New Jersey's fatality tren 
has been downward. He calls comp 
car inspection a primary safeguard agains? 
automobile accidents. 

Massachusetts tried inspection on a vaun? 
tary basis in 1920, found it so effective tun 
in 1929 laws were pasted to make it mandi- 
tory. Since then the State has never relax 
the regulation, The only change it made 
in 1935—was to Insist on 2 inspections ® 
year instead of 1. And Massachusetts has 
one of the best safety records in the counts: 


INSPECTION DID IT 


Pennsylvania has kept its statistics on a 
centage basis, In 1932, when it first be- 
San compulsory inspection of cars, 12 per- 
dent of all fatal accidents could be traced 
75 mechanical defects. But by 1952 this 
Stality figure had been cut to 1.8 percent. 
Was accomplished by rigid inspection. 
aye ipally, my own State of Virginia had 698 
1o tomobile deaths in 1931. We had no car 
nspection up to that year. But in 1933, our 
ans full year of such precautions, we re- 
Uced fatalities to 569; saving 129 lives. 

Can we ignore the fact that of the 5 States 
With the highest motor-vehicle death rates— 
1 Carolina, Nevada, Kentucky, New 

xico, and Arizona—4 do not periodically 
inspect their automobiles? The fifth State, 
peak Mexico, does provide for such inspec- 
Son but it offsets this advantage by in- 
ging in another kind of recklessness. It 
Erants its children driving licenses at 14. 
WHAT AGE? 
Here we hit a contested point: At what 
Se ts it safe to have a driving license? 
Automobile insurance companies, haying 
P3 ade actuarial studies of the risk involved, 
nd themselyes compelled to charge higher 
Premium rates to families with teen-age 
1 vers. There is also to be remembered the 
au. that the States with the lowest rates of 
utomoblle fatalities—Rhode Island, Con- 
teap Sut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and, 
— not a State, the District of Co- 
xn bia—do not issue a driver's license to 
ybody under the age of 16. 
15— 6. Simple truth is that children of 14 and 
7 ligible to drive in 9 States have not 
9 time to learn what they should know 
Co t driving and traffic regulations. 

Urses in the subject are given at the high- 
ha: level, and at 14 most youngsters 

ve Just entered high school. Besides, one 

ds it hard to believe that a child of 14 
Tea learned all there is to know about his 

Teesibiity to society. 
tion ©ugh minors may comprise a small por- 
riy Of our more than 60 million licensed 
under an 1952 some 800,000 boys and girls 

er 18 were involved in traffic accidents, 

most 2,000 


of them were killed, 
1 ABOVE AVERAGE 

auton William H. Brewster, manager of the 
or One division of the National Bureau 
Port ualty Underwriters, has issued a re- 
ingyen is well worth study. It shows why 
rates nee conrpanies raise their premium 
In tacit, families with very young drivers. 
derne, the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 


Iam: 15 is much more conservative than 


est-A e 
queney 


t lists all people under 25 in its low- 
group. And it reports that their fre- 
Above Of fatal accidents is 62.4 percent 
cig ige national average. In nonfatal ac- 
tlonay they are 37.1 percent above the na- 
ine average, i 
15 e State of New York the accident rate 
More astonishing. 
Youn, Prd made an independent study of 
Chan’ Tivers in 1947, and results have not 
ged significantly since then. 
ew York the youthful group had 97.9 
Average: 988 Tatal accidents than the State's 
nonfatal 65.3 percent more than average in 
Aud accidents, 
Safety Can Years ago, in 1948, the National 
Youngess enc reported that though the 
dent of Age group comprised only 20 per- 
Volveq int skien drivers, they were in- 
Auto accidents, ox 31 percent, of the fatal 
a soberin 
Perts & record. Many of the ex- 
Torm ae a have observed young drivers have 
um firm conyiction that the mini- 
Sloner g,imlt should be raised. Commis- 
motor 5 of New York's bureau of 
the age op gls declares, “We feel that under 
turity of 16 no driver has attained the ma- 
safe Ha 8 n wrdtselpune he needs to be a 
our roads.“ 
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Deputy Registrar Bonzagnl, of Massachu- 
setts’ motor vehicle bureau, not only sup- 
ports this view; he adds that in his own 
State, which has never issued a license to 
anyone under 16, the public pressure today 
is to raise the age limit to 18. Over in 
Pennsylvania the deputy commissioner for 
insurance, Luther Williams, has approved a 
new high-rate insurance premium to be ap- 
plied to the youngest age group of drivers. 

ANOTHER DANGER 


But extreme youth is by no means the only 
danger to be considered in our licensing 
practices. Another is this: 

We assume that a person who has once 
Teceived a license to drive is thereafter 
qualified forever, All he need do is pay a 
small annual renewal fee to guarantee his 
right. 

What of the drivers who develop physical 
defects as they grow older? Impaired eye- 
sight, perhaps? Bad hearing? In defense 
of our own well-being all of us ought to be 
required to take periodic reexaminations— 
say every 5 years. 

After all, licensing is a matter of life and 
death. We had better keep age limits and 
other considerations at the highest possible 
level. 

There are some hazards to safe driving 
weather, for instance, or the density of holi- 
day traffic—about which the President's con- 
ference can do little. But in recommending 
a legislative program such as I have out- 
lined, it can do the Nation a great service. 

INTERSTATE EFFORT 

Admittedly such a program will require 
decisiveness throughout the country. Ev- 
ery State legislature will have to cooperate. 
But if we can eliminate a great portion of 
the 38,000 automobile deaths we suffer an- 
nually, if we can reduce the awesome number 
of 18 million drivers who had traffic acci- 
dents last year—almost 1 driver out of every 
3—then it is surely worth an interstate 
effort. 


What happens in the future is up to the 
legislatures of the 48 States. As a first step, 
the President's National Highway Safety 
Conference must call on them for action. 


Boy Scout Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, on February 8, in connection 
with the annual observance of Boy Scout 
Week, I was privileged to meet in my 
office two Cub Scouts who were selected 
from the northwest area of our Nation's 
Capital to make presentations of Scout 
pins to Members of Congress. These 
boys, members of Pack 57, are Jimmy 
Korman, 3314 Stephenson Place NW., 
and Barry Handloff, 6120 33d Street 
NW., and were accompanied by their 
mothers. 

During the presentation Jimmy stated 
to me: 

Iam a member of Pack 57. This week the 
Boy Scouts of America celebrate their 44th 
anni As a representative of the Boy 
Scouts, I invite you to honor our celebration 
by wearing this pin during Boy Scout Week. 

Then Barry placed the pin on my coat 
with the following statement: 
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It is a great honor for me to present this 
pin and we hope you will wear it in your 
lapel. 

I was pleased to tell these boys that I 
most certainly appreciated their think- 
ing about me, and that I would wear the 
pin with pride and honor, 

The Boy Scouts of America is a won- 
derful organization, having high ideals 
for our boys, and their group is to be 
congratulated on the very fine work they 
are doing in molding the characters of 
American youth, 


What Labor Wants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we have the President's message on pro- 
posed changes in the Taft-Hartley law, 
it might be well to see what labor is 
looking for from this Congress. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the interview with 
George Meany, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which appeared 
in the U. S. News & World Report of 
November 6, 1953. 


It is mest apropos. 
The interview follows: 
Wart LABOR WANTS 


(Interview with George Meany, president, 
American Federation of Labor) 

(Forron's Note.—What does organized la- 
bor want of the rest of the United States— 
in income, in understanding? -How would a 
business setback affect labor's strategy? Will 
AFL and CIO unite? What about Taft-Hart- 
ley? The place of labor in politics? To get 
answers to these and other questions, the 
editors of U. S. News & World Report inter- 
viewed in their conference room George 
Meany, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as they have interviewed other 
labor officiais. George Meany at 16 was an 
apprentice plumber, at 21 a journeyman and 
member of the Plumbers Union, and at 28 
business agent for the same local in New 
York City of which his father had been 
president. Five years as president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor led to 
13 years as secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can. Federation, After president William 
Green died last November, Mr. Meany was 
elected to the presidency of the AFL. Mr, 
Meany is 59.) 

Question. What do the unions want from 
employers that they do not have now. Mr. 
Meany? What types of demands are likely 
to be served on employers in the next few 
years? 

Answer. They -would fall generally Into 
two categories: direct wages and fringe 
wages—in other words, fringe benefits in 
the way of security. More and more of our 
people are thinking of security. 

- Question. Don’t you have most of that 
already? 

Answer, Oh, no. Most of those pension 
and welfare plans have come into being since 
1946 and 1947, some of them came into being 
during the war. They are not perfect, and 
what you will find in almost all negotiations 
where there is a welfare plan is the demand 
made for increasing the size of the benefits 
or additional benefits, 
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Question: Anything else? - 

Answer. There is a demand in certain 
trades for a guaranteed annual wage. We 
have not pressed that demand in the AFL. 
We may come to it some day—I do not 
know. But we know without question that 
it is almost an impossibility under our eco- 
nomic system to have a guaranteed annual 


teed annual wage. They can tell you what 
their peacetime market will be next year and 
the year after. They can stockpile and pro- 
duce in the next 5 or 6 years exactly every- 
thing they need. They never have any rea- 
son to lay anyone off. That is the reason 
they were always the leaders in the fight for 
merit rating under unemployment insur- 
ance, where the employér who showed a good 
record of employment could get a rebate on 
his unemployment-insurance taxes.. A cor- 
poration like that could very readily sign a 
guarantee of annual wages, but there are 
milions of workers with corporations that 
could not possibly make such a guarantee. 
IF THERE IS A RECESSION 


Question. Suppose we get into a business 
setback, are your demands going to continue 
or are you going to be willing to take wage 
cuts? 

Answer. The history of that is that the 
American trade unions are pretty practical. 
If we get into a business setback, the fight 
‘will be to hold on to what you've got. Some- 
times holding on to what you've got means 
taking lees wages. We've bad that expe- 
Tience. Because the minute you get an 
economic setback that means a reduction in 
prices, which affets wages. 

Question. You are more Interested in the 
balance, then? 

Answer. Oh, yes, 

Question. What do you hear about the 
elimination of overtime around the country 
in recent months? 

Answer, I have had no reports and no great 
complaint about it. 

Question. Do you think you will go back to 
the 30-hour-week demand? 

Answer. That's possible. If we get any 
widespread unemployment, I am quite sure 
that will come. 

Question. Are you conscious of any wide- 
spread unemployment? 

Answer, No. There's spotty unemploy- 
ment, but I'm conscious of a belt-tightening 
policy on the part of business in many parts 
of the country. 

Question. What does that do? 

Answer. It adds to unemployment, but you 
have this situation: When thousands of men 
are unemployed now they are not completely 
out of the market—they have some income 
through unemplo nt-Insurance funds, 
and that cushion Is now demonstrating its 
value, Of course, if there is any prolonged 
uncmployment, the cushion Is gone. 

Question. Have defense cutbacks affected 
labor? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. To what extent? 

Answer. Layofis. Many corporations now 
are working on a 4-day week. 

GUARANTEED WACES 


Question. Do you think industries can get 
the question of recession has much to do with 
sion? Is there any chance of that? 

Answer. I wouldn't know, but I don't think 
the question of recession has much to do with 
it. I think what the employer has to look 
at, when he's faced with the demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage, is how can he run 
his business and keep the people employed. 

Now. he's not going to guarantee an annual 
wage U he knows that one-half of his em- 
ployees are going to be under normal condi- 
tions, Inid off for 3 months of the year. In 
other words, he’s not going to pay one-half 
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of his employees 3 months’ pay when they 
dont produce. The guaranteed annual wage 
is tied up strictly with the type of industry 
and the ability of the employer to keep going, 
to stockpile the product that he is producing. 

Question. How can a bullding-trades man 
give such a guaranty? 

Answer. The fellow that we work for in the 
building trades is just one step removed 
from us. He gets the job from somebody else 
to build. He doesn't build for himself. Of 
course, the old speculative builder does, but 
there aren't too many of them around. The 
contractor is usually building for other peo- 
ple with the money to build. He is looking for 
& job and when he gets a job he employs our 
members. That's the reason for the so- 
called employment-agency type of agreement 
which prevails in the building trades, and 
that is the reason why the Taft-Hartley law 
is discriminatory against the building trades. 

The building trades cannot qualify under 
the Taft-Hartley law for representation elec- 
tions. We don't work for the contractor un- 
til he makes the bargain with us in order 
to know what wages he Is going to pay, and 
he always makes his bargaining periodically 
in advance of getting work. If he has work 
that runs from one bargaining period to an- 
other, he has to make a guess as to what's 
going to happen at the end of the bargaining 
period 


But normally we deal with a bullding con- 
tractor, sitting around a table, and he might 
not have anybody working for him. We 
don't care whether he has or not, because 
we know he’s in the business and may get a 
job and have 1,000 men working for him 2 
months from now. But we bargain with him 
as to the conditions. Now, the law says that 
we can't bargain with him unless we have 
elections of his employees designating our 
union as bargaining representative. He has 
no employees, so how can we have an elec- 
tion? Still we can't get that representation 
right for the building trades under the law. 
ieee Was that true under the Wagner 

w? 

Answer. Oh, no. We hnd a perfect right 
under the Wagner Act to make prehire con- 
tracts. That's the reason Senator Taft in- 
troduced the amendment giving us the right 
to a prehire contract and a union shop. He 
introduced those bills, and the contents of 
thore bills were included in the 19 items 
proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act] that have been a subject of controversy 
[in the recent resignation of Martin P. Dur- 
kin as Secretary of Labor]. 

But, you see, the building trades are sub- 
ject to every penalty of the law, We can 
expel a Communist from our union, but we 
cant ask an employer to take him off the 
job when he censes to be a member of the 
union, If we do, we pay him—and we have 
paid him. We are subjcct to every penalty 
of the law and can’t get any benefits of it. 
{A union can be held financially responsibje 
if, in a union shop, it gets a worker dis- 
charged for any reason other than nonpay- 
ment of dues.} 

Question. Isn't the main target of the 
building trades the State laws ou the union 
shop or closed shop? 

Answer. That's one of the problems. 
There are State laws which go into the very 
eame field of union security and union rep- 
resentation as the Federal laws. 

Question. They are tougher, aren't they? 

Answer. Some of them are. 

AFL AND CIO 


Question. What chance is there for. the 
CIO and AFL to come together into one 
organization? 

Answer. There is a definite possibility. I 
wouldn't say probability. It depends entire- 
ly upon the personnel involved. Of course, 
the CIO was not really formed to carry the 
ball for industrial unions. The CIO was set 
up because thcre were several men in this 
country who felt that they needed a political 
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arm among the workers of the Nation. The 
industrial-union idea was a bugaboo de- 
signed to cover up the political motives of 
the sponsors of the C1O. The AFL has al- 
ways provided a place for industrial unions 
in its setup. We have today more Industrial 
workers in the AFL than in the whole CIO 
membership. 

Question. How do you diger from the CIO 
setup? 

Answer. Practically speaking, in no way. 
For all practical purposes, the CIO is or- 
ganized the same as we are. 

Question. So that if there were an amalga- 
mation of the two, there would be no diffi- 
culty in that way? 

Answer. It wouldn’t change the basic 
structure at all. You see, the CIO was 
formed ostensibly to provide a place for in- 
dustrial unions, which they claimed were 
nonexistent in the AFL. That was not true. 
Of course, the AFL did not organize indus- 
trial unions in the large industrial fields as 
fast as the industrial-union people in our 
own setup wanted us to. 

We dient move fast enough into automo- 
biles and steel, although we did have an in- 
dustrial union in steel that was not succers- 
ful. We organized the first sutomobile- 
workers union. Practically all these people 
who are the leaders in the Automobile 
Workers sre former AFL pecple. We or- 
ganized under terrific opposition of the mo- 
tor companies, who spent millions of dol- 
lars—and I say that advisedly—millions of 
dollars to prevent organization through the 
use of spy eystems, through the use of very 
rigid regulations, as well as the use of com- 
pany thugs. 

Question, What year was this? 

Answer. That was in the twenties, and the 
record is nll contained in the seventy-odd 
volume report of the La Follette committee 
under sworn testimony. 

Question. That was made when? 

Answer. It was presented to Congress in 
Jate 1934. It shows the whole sordid record 
of the expenditure of miliions of dollars 
merely to prevent men from joining a union. 


Advantages in union merger 


Question. What advantage do you see for 
the worker in having one big labor union of 
the CIO and AFL together? 

Answer. The advantage to the worker 
would be that there would be more time 
and effort spent In Improving his situation 
in every possible way, not only as to work. 
but in every other possible way, in place of 
that time and money now being spent in 
union rivalry. 

Question. Would you be more powerful po- 
tically? 

Answer. I imagine so. But that, of course, 
is not the purpose of the attempt to amal- 
gamate. Too, we lose something if we amal- 
gamate. We lose the competition where the 
competition has been helpful. However, we 
eliminate the competition where it has been 
destructive, 

Question. Do you think it might stabilize 
the strike situation? 

Answer, I think it might. I think it would 
have a salutary effect in many, many ways. 

Question. Concretely, what is the outlook 
for the amalgamation? 

Answer. The outlook is that we've got over 
the first hurdle. We are going to have 4 
mecting as soon as the CIO convention 1 
over. We are going to have a meeting to 
go into the very basic question of how do we 
amalgamate, bow do we fit these pieces tor 
gether. When we get into that, it should not 
take too long if there is a real desire for 
amalgamation, because the places where W? 
have conflicting interests of equal etrengt? 
are not many. 

But where you have got two big group“. 
where they have got a vested interest in the 
structure, a sentimental interest in the or- 
ganization, and they are of comparativelY 
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“qual strength, you then have a much more 
almeuit time. 

tion. Where there is talk of a clash of 
temonalities, does that not refer to the fact 


t so many people would want to be presi- 


Sie of the combined organizations and can 
eat becaure there will be only one president 
each union? 
na er. I was thinking of our 111 inter- 
na, onal unions and the CIO's 48 or 49 inter- 
tional unions. 
Basic purpose of uniting 
an v éstion. What is your basic purpose in 
amalgamation of the AFL and CIO? 
big ewer. It is not my idea to build a great 
bis lon just for the sake of having a great 
— Union. That does not mean a thing to 
T Want labor peace, and I feel that the best 
hy to get labor peace is to get the people 
Would normally belong in one federa- 
band, after all, they all came from the 
in federation originally—to get them back 
Ro the one federation. Because with all 
Waults the federation idea has worked. 
Make ve made a lot of mistakes, and we will 
tur © @ lot more, but taking the over-all pic- 
Wins We have brought to the American 
du ker a greater share of that which he pro- 
Wes than any other worker on earth gets. 
— think that came about because 
boag (2Ptains of industry sat down in a 
for A TOom and decided it would be good 
that to happen. 
You estion, What about John L, Lewis? Do 
tage ink he ought to be in on the unity 


wontwer. Well—there’d be no unity then. 
Wen ave no grievance with the miners as 
ang We recognize that they run a union 
tion Tun it pretty well. But. on the ques- 
amie unity—good Lord, he's the fellow who 
"iit the AFL. He's the fellow who tried to 
the ae CIO after he got tired of that. He's 
and hom who came back to the AFL in 1947 
Bays tried to split it again. Of course, he 
be Very once in a while that there can 
bon? unity without the miners. That's 
out ey. We can have a lot of unity with- 

the miners. I'm not saying that the 
degoa Wouldn't be in. There won't be any 

pon made not to let them in, 

tue In what we're doing now we feel that 
togets question is getting the CIO and AFL 
Meet net If we can resolve that and get a 
Dor BE of minds there, then we can ex- 
broth the possibilities of miners, railroad 
ing erhoods, and the desirability of bring- 

them in. 

estion. You don't have any competing 
tow, against the United Mine Workers 
m ty, The Progressive Mine Workers are not 

© AFL? 


apy ewer. The Progressives are not in the 
have but they are still in existence and still 
Ding el membership, particularly in the 
is ‘coal fields. 
Qu NEW LABOR SECRETARY 
You, ®stion, Have you been able to make up 
Jama mind about the new Secretary of Labor, 
Men P. Mitchell? 
Tye weet: Make up my mind about him? 
& yep OWN him for 20 years. I think he's 
I ink ne gentleman, a very fine fellow, and 
u Bro he'll be as good a Secretary of Labor 
Qi. ther Weeks (Secretary of Commerce) 
Guo him to be. 
than 7 Do you think he's a better man 
Anewer Previous Secretary of Labor? 
thar in. Oh. of course not. I don't mean 
both — a personal way. I think they are 
ne, 
We dien, Do you think that this setup 
R. Stee at be will do the work that John 
tiong elman did in the Truman administra- 


A 
dont per read that in the paper, but I 


Wer gen. Do you think the Secretary of 
ht to handle all labor problems? 
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Answer. This {s no refiection on John 
Steelman, who, I think, did a very useful job, 
but I don't think there should be any John 
Steelman between the Secretary of Labor and 
the President. 

Question. Keep it out of the White House? 

Answer. Not keep it out of the White 
House, but have the White House operate 
through its Labor Department. In other 
words, whatever Steelman did should be done 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Question. How do you figure Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks in this? Do you think Mr. 
Weeks is going to be able to veto appoint- 
ments to the Labor Department? 

Answer. Possibly. There are definite indi- 
cations that Weeks considers himself part 
of the Labor Department, at least as an 
overseer, 

TAPT-HARTLEY ACT 

Question. As a general observation, do you 
believe that the trend should be toward more 
intervention by the Government in labor- 
management relations? 

Answer. No. I think the Federal Govern- 
ment should interfere just as littie as pos- 
sible. Likewise, this applies to State govern- 
ments. 

Question. Aren't we going to get it more 
and more, however, if we have more Taft- 
Hartley and Wagner Acts? Haven't we got 
the Federal Government right in the middle 
of labor relations right now? 

Answer. Yes; but I don’t think we can 
eliminate the Labor-Management Act today 
or take it off the statute books. I think we've 
gone beyond that. But I think we could 
have a very simple act, leaving the problem 
entirely to labor and management, with the 
Government setting up a board of some kind 
to lay down a certain few ground rules. 

Question. Wouldn't your economic power 
be greater under such a setup? 

Answer. And our responsibility would be a 
lot greater, : 

Question. Does your judgment of the po- 
HUtical situation lead you to believe that 
there will be any changes enacted in the 
Taft-Hartley Act In the next session of Con- 
gress? 

Answer. I don't know, but the Congress 
that went home in July is the Congress 
that's coming back in January. Of course, 
maybe they read the papers and maybe they 
talked to people back home in the mean- 
time. Frankly, I had hoped we could re- 
move Taft-Hartley as a political issue. 
President Eisenhower said repeatedly he 
wants to be fair to everybody and he wants 
Taft-Hartley amended so that it is falir. He 
didn’t say specifically what he wanted to 
do except in, I think, two instances—one, 
in the disenfranchisement of economic 
strikers and, two, on the non-Communist 
affidavit. 

Back of the 19 points 

Secretary Durkin set out to amend Ta‘t- 
Hartley; not to repeal it. What did he use 
as a starting point? He used the amend- 
ments submitted by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Labor Committee in the Senate 
and the House. He picked up 12 of his 
19 points from bills introduced by Wood 
{John S, Wood, former Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Georgia], who was working 
with the Republicans in a Dixtecrat coali- 
tion, and by Taft and by Smirn [Senator 
H. ALEXANDER EMITA, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee} and others. That's 
where 12 of his points came from. He added 
some others. What he wanted was on ad- 
ministration position that would square with 
President Eisenhower's expressed desire for 
a law that was fair to all concerned, 

If the President had gone through with 
his message recommending the 19 amend- 
ments. Taft-Hartley would have been dead 
as a national political issue. It still would 
have been an issue, of course, in local cam- 
paigns for House and Senate seats. The 
message would have embarrassed the die- 
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hards in Congress who are opposed to labor 
and who would have had to take a position 
in opposition to that taken by the Presi- 
dent. But at the same time it would have 
removed Tuft-Hartley as a national polit- 
ical issue because it would have put Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as the titular head of the 
Republican Party in a position to justify 


‘his campaign pledges to eliminate unfair 


aspects of the law. 

Question. Didn't both the CIO and AFL 
come out and say they repudiated the 19 
points? 

Answer. Oh, no. We said this: We said 
they are not our 19 amendments, they don't 
go as far in amending Taft-Hartley as our 
program calis for, but they are definite im- 
provements in the law. Now, admitting that 
they are definite improvements in the law, 
could we then make a political issue of 
them? 

Question. Do you think that the Durkin 
showdown could have been avoided if Sen- 
ator Taft had been alive? 

Answer. I don’t like to say something and 
try to put words in the mouth of a man 
who is gone and be accused of misquoting 
him. I don’t know, but I feel that that 
might be a possibility, because the last time 
I talked to Taft was on the 10th of June. He 
was on crutches and was a pretty sick man, 
although he was very cheerful and, on the 
surface, optimistic. I spent an hour and a 
quarter with him. Dick Gray, of the build- 
ing trades unions, and I went all over this 
thing with him, and as near as I can re- 
construct what was said at the time, and 
place my recollections of our conversation 
alongside of the 19 points, there were at 
least 4 or 5 of them that he would not ac- 
cept. That I'm sure of. But 12 of the 19 
points came from his own bills or bills of 
others for which he had previously indi- 
cated support. 

PACKING LABOR BOARD? 


Question. To clear up a point on Taft- 
Hartley, there’ve been charges made that 
the administration is trying to pack the Na- 
tional Relations Labor Board with three new 
members. What do you think of that? 

Answer. I am going to make an unreason- 
able answer. I think that's true, but I can't 
prove it. 

Question. Do ycu know of any time when 
past administrations didn't pack it? 

Answer. No. They packed it with Com- 
mies some years ago. 

Question. If they do pack it, then, isn't 
that going to make trouble for the unions? 
In other words, on your point about too 
much law, and so forth, if the Board is 
packed against unions then the Government 
control of labor relations could be a bad 
thing for the unions, couldn't it? 

Answer. That may be. It doesn't correct 
the situation, however. You have the pen- 
dulum swinging way out here and then way 
out there. 

On these labor-relations things, we should 
get down on to the middle of the road, Now, 
the countries of the world that do have fair- 
ly stable labor relations on a middle-of-the- 
road policy do so because of the fact that 
each side accepts the other's existence. And 
until the American employer accepts the fact 
that there are going to be trade unions, un- 
til the American employer gets in the posi- 
tion where he can publicly criticize an official 
of the union without being open to charges 
that he is trying to destroy the union, then 
we're not going to get to that middle road. 
You've still got this background of employer 
resistance to unions. However, it's lessening 
all the time, and I do think the situation is 
improving. 

ATTACK ON RACKETEERING 


Question. How effective do you think the 
AFL is going to be in handling racketeering? 
You've just had a conspicuous case on the 
New York waterfront— 
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Answer. What's happened is an entirely 
new departure for the AFL. No, 1, we never 
went into an international union's business 
to the extent that we did in this case. In 
other words, we have placed a new interpre- 
tation on the autonomous right insofar as 
it pertains to racketeering. We have said 
in effect: All right, you've got your auton- 
omous rights. But there’s an unwritten 
law that you use those autonomous rights 
for the benefit of the labor movement. If 
you violate that unwritten law by using 
those autonomous rights as a cloak for an 
illegal activity, then you can’t belong to 
the AFL.” That was approved by a conven- 
tion vote of 72,000-plus to 750. 

Question, That was at the last con- 
vention? 

Answer. Yes. That means that the inter- 
pretation of the executive council has been 
approved, and to that extent the so-called 
autonomous-rights position of our affiliates 
has been modified. That is a departure—the 
first time it ever happened. 

Now, in addition, the second thing that 
has happened which is important is what's 
happening in this longshoremen's case, We 
put them out. We've put out other unions 
before, and we've had other unions leave us. 
Whenever unions have left us in the past— 
and this is all down through the history of 
the AFL—that was the end of the action, 
They just went out on their own Volition 
or we put them out on some violation. They 
stayed out. We took no action against them 
when they were out. We didn't go in com- 
petition. We didn't approve of any of our 
unions going in competition. It was sort 
of a gentleman's understanding—they’re 
mad at us, they're out, and someday they'll 
come back, 

However, in this case, when I first went 
{nto this thing last January and presented 
this question to the council, I was thinking 
only in terms of an action that would cul- 
minate as our previous actions, 

In other words, I was thinking of pulling 
them out, taking the AFL label sway from 
them, and saying, “You're through, and if 
you ever clean yourself up, we'll be glad to 
talk to you.” In other words, put them 
out and forget them. However, as time went 
on in this case—and I'm frank to say that, 
as bad as I thought it was last January, I 
found out on examination of voluminous 
records of the crime commission and so on 
that it was much worse from a trade-union 
point of view—the council came to the con- 
clusion that we had to take another step. 
We had to discharge an obligation and re- 
sponsibility that we feel we have to the 
public. 

As an organization of tremendous size and 
influence, we Just couldn't walk away from 
that New York situation and leave that dock 
union in the hands of the gangsters, if we 
could avoid it. 

Now, we would have been justified, I sup- 
pose, on a strictly technical ground, to say, 
“We put them out, the hell with them, let 
the law-enforcement authorities take care of 
crime it there's crime being committed up 
there.” But we realized that the law-en- 
forcement authorities have not been able to 
cope with this situation. 

It takes more than just the law-enforce- 
ment: authorities—it takes public opinion, 
It takes the governor of the State, the 
mayor of the city, and all the public 
officials. 

So, we feel that we have an obligation to 
do our part to bring about a public opinion 
that would be favorable to decent unionism 
as against this group. 

I want to say that most of the newspapers 
have treated our entry into this picture in a 
reasonable way, but I noticed an editorial in 
one of the newspapers the other day which 
said, Oh, this is just a contest for power, a 
contest for membership.” Well, if it were a 
contest for membership, we would never have 
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gotten In it. If we were interested in mem- 
bership, we would have them, we 
wouldn't have put them out. We had the 
70,000 longshoremen. They were paying dues 
in the AFL right up to the minute of their 
expulsion. We weren’t worried about mem- 
bership. We felt that we had that obligation 
to the public and, to, we felt that we had an 
obligation to present to these workers a fair 
opportunity to get themselves into a decent 
union, 

I've found in these past few weeks that our 
biggest stumbling block is fear, absolute and 
complete fear on the part of these workers 
fear for their lives, fear for their physical 
well-being, fear for their economic future. 
These men are not any different from any 
other workers, They're just as good and just 
as bad, generally speaking, as all workers, 
But they've been in the grip of gangsters. 
I think if.they get into a secret ballot and 
this fear is removed, that they will vote for 
a decent union, 

Effect of injunction 

Question. Does this 80-day injunction 
help? 

Answer. The 80-day Injunction gives us 
some time. The employers wanted to sign up 
right away. They wanted to sign up with the 
racket union before the old contract expired. 

Question. Are you trying to replace the old 
International Longshoremen's Association 
with a new APL union? 

Answer. Yes, After we kicked them out 
we set up a new International Longshore- 
men's AFL which is trying to take their 
membership away. We've taken their mem- 
bership away along the Great Lakes and 
along the Mississippi and the Pacific North- 
west, and we're working on New Orleans. 
But the big fight, the key fight, is in the city 
of New York. 

Question, Is there any Communist influ- 
ence in this fight? 

Answer. No. 

Question, Isn't there some on the Pacific 
coast? 

Answer, Well, the Communist Influence on 
the pacific coast is in ports that were 
not organized by the old ILA, 

ANTICOMMUNISM 


Question, What has been your attitude on 
the anti-Communist issue as far as con- 
gressional Investigation is concerned? 

Answer. On the anti-Communist question 
I feel this way: It has to be approached from 
an overall standpoint, To my way of think- 
ing, the Communist Party is not a political 
party, it’s not just political opposition. It's 
a criminal conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment and should be treated as such. I 
think we lean over a little too far backward 
perhaps at times. 

Question. You would outlaw the party, 
then? 

Answer. Yes—as a criminal conspiracy 
Against the Government. And membership 
in the party would be a crime. I'd go that 
far. Of course, some of our liberals won't 
agree with me on that. 

Question. Would you bar the Communist 
unions from getting contracts on defense 


“work? 


Answer. I certainly would, 

Question. How helpful can the congres- 
sional committees be in ferreting out com- 
munism in unions? There ls a committee 
soon starting on that 

Answer. Well, they can be helpful in deal- 
ing with the Communist-dominated unions. 
We don't need these unions in the AFL, and 
the CIO doesn't need them any more. They 
needed them badly 5 or 6 years ago, but not 
any more, It's our feeling that any law that 
you pass on this subject should be general. 
They should ferret out Communists among 
the employers. They should find out what 
motivates these scatterbrained employers 
who give their money to the Communists, 
I'm talking about wealthy men, 
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Question. Is that the reason you have sup- 
some of the congressional commit- 
tees investigating communism as a whole 

Answer, We've never opposed the investi” 
gation of communism as a whole at any time, 
never, 

Question. It is reported that you were ont 
of the groups that supported the congres“ 
sional committees. over the years in th 
efforts to get at the Communists. 

Answer. We have never opposed, for in- 
stance, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. We've been severely critical 
their methods in a great many cases, and 
some of the things they were doing. 
trouble is that these congressional Investi- 
gating committees always seem to wind 
digging into the unions. They're the 187 
vorite whipping boy of these committees. 

Now, we don't think that there's any more 
communism in unions than there is on 
general percentage basis. We licked hell out 
of them in the AFL 30 years ago. We've 
dealing with this thing for 30 years, and we 
know every move they make. We have the 
best information on the entire Commu 
world movement that there is in Americ#! 
We feel we have better information than the 
Government agencies have. 

And why have we got it? Because vet 
been fighting these Communists for maný' 
many years, and we know just how they op- 
erate. We supplied the information, for in- 
stance, to the United Nations for amda vit“ 
that. went into the slave-labor ch 
against the Soviet Union. That came f 
the American Federation of Labor, 

Spotlight on slave labor 

Question, What slave-labor charges? 

Answer. The slave-labor charges before 
the U. N. which were filed against the Soviet 
Union for malntaining slaye-labor 
in the satellite countries and in Soviet RUS 
sla, The so-called slave-labor map, w 2 
has gone all over the world, is our public® 
tion. It has been republished by other peo“ 
ple, but it was first published by the AF? 

The first idea of the Communists way pack 
in the 1920's was to tear our people away 110” 
us. They had what they called the TUUP 
the Trade Union Unity League, and that w% 
sort of a dual movement, puling our 
ple out. That went on for 5 or 6 years, put 
they weren't successful. Then the next 
thing was to infiltrate. And they did | 
trate. They did bore from within. We nat 
& weak spot in our local central bodies. “| 
central body is a coordinating organi®®” 
tion and could be a yery convenient 
ing board in any city. The average trad 
union official, who was busy with the aut 
of his local union, would not be a delegate 
the local central body. He'd give that p 
to some member who had no experience. n 
a means of education in the trude- un! 
movement. uw 

So, what happened was that the Comme 
nists figured this out and they got Into ust 
local. central bodies. They got in becks 
they were sent there by peopie who ales 
know they were Communists, but they ioi 
into these central bodies and the frst gt. 
you know they were raising hell wits 
That was in the late 1920's and the ne 
1930's, We licked them on that, We 
quite a time with them, however. 15 

But then in 1935 our AFL commun, 
problem was solved completely and anally’ 
The CIO was formed and, voy, the Comms 
nists lapped it up. They were welco 
with open arms into the CIO at that a 
They are, incidentally, very, very 
organizers, 

AID TO UNIONS ABROAD $ 

Question. Hasn't the AFL been of gree 
assistance to our Government in approne g 
ing trade unions abroad, giving them 
example of free trade unionism? hem 

Answer. We do much more than give t ae 
an example, We've helped them ors# 
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We've used money of American workers to 
Bao up non-Communist unions in 
Question. What countries? 

haahewer. In Italy, France, Germany. We've 

199 Pia representative In Germany since early 

+ He's still there. 

ary Vestion., Do you finance any revolution- 
Movements behind the Iron Curtain? 
Swer. Not revolutions, but we do fin- 

e literature that goes behind the Iron 


I n. We've been doing that since 1946. 
Peace show you the records of the American 


Whe tion of Labor, all during the days 
Behe: Russia was our military partner in 

ting Hitler, to show you, that the AFL 
1 po “topped its guard on the Communist 


tig We said back in 1942: “Al right, 
ana is the oMicial position. We've at war 


We find ourselves in partnership with 
Russians and approve of any move that 
Government can make in furthering the 
dur dess of the war with our military allles, 
Boy, We warn that Russia, too, is a dictatorial 
ernment and just as bad as Hitler's.” 
€ were the only major labor organization 
Wanae World that refused to go into the 
Whe d Federation of Trade Unions in 1945, 
the p ‘be British went in, the CIO went in, 
ret ench, and everybody else went in, We 
moet a We were criticized by some of the 
beca, Contervative organizations in America 
Wann we refused to go into this so-called 
thine Federation. So our record on this 
Qe been consistent. 
th estion. In Germany about a year ago 
to ap Was an effort made by the trade unions 
trug t up a system with a law whereby the 
Tent Unions would be part of the manage- 
t. Didn't the AFL oppose that? 
That: No: the AFL did not oppose that. 
£ the so-called “co-determination” pro- 
* You're got to look at it from the 
not an trade union point of view. We did 
Merge Doe it, we did not approve it. We 
Coun’ aid: We wouldn't want it in this 
n. try we don't need it and we don't want 
Ser mant at the same time, we think that the 
tor it n trade unſons have a right to fight 
to then, they think it's going to be helpful 
— as we are concerned, we take the 
‘ON that this is something that we as 
We trade unions do not want. 
Muna ent management to manage. If 
of wa 


the 
dur 


ement doesn't manage the way it 
zo that we can get a decent wage out 


tre © business venture, then, of course, we 
We Sng to fight for a decent wage anyway. 
it's going to say to management: “Well, 


e of our business. If you're not 
We r enough to make money, that's too bad. 
Wage wt think we are entitled to a decent 


taj, Other words, we don't think that the 
Renty of management to manage intelli- 
tubet, is a good resaon to keep people at 
Rove wages. 
Managen, we don't want to interfere with 
teeme ment, We will cooperate with man- 
ot 8 and we have any number of cases 
a yoy Tation, but those are completely on 
demanntary basis and not on the basis of 
We n from the union. 
has e Bnd that, where collective bargaining 
Men, dured for a number of years, manage- 
that „Oner or later accepts the philosophy 
Over nee both in business. We can't fight 
ment “Tight of a return on capital invest- 
à tetura oder our system there's got to be 
t on capital investment. Manage- 
ang koas got to get a reward for managing, 
v Das to be a reward that will be an in- 
We „or improving the business. 
feel that labor is entitled to a fair 
R decer, What it produces in the form of 


Wh t wage—and that's the only place 

De there 

We ben 
have 


should be any real difference 
labor and management. However, 
any number of cases where, to meet 
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a trade problem that is a problem to both 
management and labor, they have formed 
joint trade committees, 

BIPARTISANSHIP IN POLITICS 


Question. Do you still conform to the pol- 
icy of bipartisanship in politics as initiated 
by Sam Gompers, your first president? 

Answer. Oh, we still conform to it 1,000 
percent. We haven't changed the Gompers 
policy. We are really trying to put it into 
effect. 

Question, Just how would you define It? 

Answer, The Gompers policy is very simple, 
You examine the candidates for public office, 
and on the basis of their records you decide 
whether they are friendly or aren't friendly, 
neutral, and so on, and you act accordingly. 
The failure of the Gompers policy to give 
us more results was in the application of the 
policy. 

The impression is prevalent that the 
Gompers policy prevented an endorsement of 
& presidential candidate. Well, that is com- 
pletely untrue, because Gompers not only 
endorsed Wilson and other presidential can- 
didates—he campaigned for them personally. 
But we had no local organization, no local 
political setup to get out the vote or to 
educate our own people to vote. 

Question, Is there an organization that en- 
gages in political activity? 

Answer, Yes. We have a political arm of 
the American Federation of Labor known as 
Labor's League for Political Education. 

Question. Will that activity apply to a par- 
ticular candidate? 

Answer. That will apply to particular can- 
didates all over the country. 

Function of political league 

Question. The league would support a Re- 
publican u he 

Answer. Yes, positively, You'll find that 
the league has supported Republicans, and 
will continue to support them. It is not 
partisan in any sense. But, of course, I don’t 
have to tell you that most of the candidates 
that we would support are Democrats, 
That's just in the very nature of things, be- 
cause we find we get support for the things 
that we are interested in more from the 
Democrate than we do from Republicans. 

There's only one real difference between 
what we're doing now and what was carried 
on for many years with regard to Gompers’ 
policy. There's no difference in regard to 
partisanship or nonpartisanship. We abso- 
Tutely refuse to allow ourselves to be an 
appendage of the Democratic Party or any 
other party. We are absolutely nonpartisan. 
But what we're doing now that wasn't done 
before is that we're going into the localities, 
right down to the precinct level, with our or- 
ganization, and we're doing it on an educa- 
tional basis. 

We're getting cut the vote, and we've had 
considerable improvement there. When we 
get them to vote, we expect that the records 
we are constantly presenting to them through 
our publications will be used by the labor 
voters as their guide. Now, of course, we 
make no pretense of controlling that vote, 
and we admit very frankly that we don't con- 
trol it. 

In lots of cases our own members say. 
“Well, we won't vote that way.” We expect 
that, because the tradition has been in our 
type of trade-union that the trade-union has 
béen formed only for one purpose, and that 
was to take care of a member as a worker on 
the job. 

Now, we still say that that's the purpose 
and the only purpose, We also say that, in 
order to take care of the men who are on the 
job, we've got to have an interest in politics, 
because it's through politics now, we find, 
through the passage of these so-called right- 
to-work laws, which are strictly antiunion 
laws and not right-to-work laws at all, that 
they are able to hamstring us in our organ- 
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izing efforts and also in our efforts to im- 
prove the conditions. 

So, we now say to our workers, “In carry- 
ing out our prime objective, politics is now in 
the picture, just as is the use of your eco- 
nomic strength through a picket line or 
through a strike.” 

Question. Were you active in the recent 
Wisconsin election in which a district sent 
Its first Democrat to Congress? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Our league was active 
in that district, because that district is both 
farm and labor. And, of course, the old 
tradition up in Wisconsin is something that 
we've had to contend with, because, every 
time we want to start a local league, our peo- 
ple up there say, We don't want a local 
league for labor alone—we want a farm and 
labor league.“ I mean the farm-and-labor 
tradition is yery strong up there. 

Question. Did you endorse the Democrat, 
LESTER JOHNSON? 

Answer. Our Political League in Wisconsin 
did. 

Question. Don't you work closely with the 
CIO's political arm, too, in this vote getting? 

Answer. Not nationally. I've never had 
a political conference with them on it. On 
the local level in some spots our people do 
cooperate, And if they can do this without 
departing from our policy, we don't object. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


Question. There used to be an AFL policy 
of upholding the protective tariff_—what has 
happened to that? 

Answer, That ts not true, That Is not an 
AFL policy. The AFL policy has been much 
closer to the free-trade policy than to the 
high protective tariff. There was an organi- 
zation—and. of course, this emphasizes 
again the completely autonomous charac- 
ter of our unions—an organization known 
as the Wage Earners Protective League, 
which was composed solely of a small group 
of AFL national unions, with an office here 
in Washington and with a staff and with a 
paid lobbyist. That was the Wage Earners 
Protective League, and it spoke for that 
group of national unions. 

While the AFL position was in favor of 
the reciprocal-trade pacte and of the lower- 
ing of tariff barriers, these specific unions 
were for higher tarifs and protection. They 
fight for bigher tariffs in their specific field, 
and they also take a position which is con- 
trary to that of the AFL in the general 
picture. 

But they do not make an issue of it within 
the AFL, and as long as they do not make an 
issue of it within the AFl-—beyond voting 
against the majority position on reciprocal- 
trade pacts—it's conceded that they have a 
perfect right to do what they're doing. 

Question. Didn't the AFL convention back 
in the 1920's always pass protectlve- tarif 
resolutions? 

Answer. That could be. I think there is 
something in that. But not in the last 25 
years. Then there was the general feeling 
that any fellow ‘who came across or any 
goods that came across in some way was a 
threat to us. Well, we've long since dis- 
carded that. 

Question. You have opposed immigration? 

Answer. Way back in the early days we 
did. We refused to support unemployment 
insurance, too, for many, many years. We 
were torn from hell to breakfast by the so- 
called liberals of that day, but we finally came 
around under the pressure of a terrific de- 
pression and decided that there was some- 
thing in unemployment insurance, 

RESTRICTIONS ON UNIONS 


Question. What is your total membership? 

Answer. About 10.2 million, something like 
that. 

Question. Has that grown in the last few 
years? 

Answer. It has grown slightly. The fig- 
ures, however, represent a new method of 
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paying per capita tax to the AFL. The 


unions now are paying on their full mem- 
bership, where before some paid on only part 
of their membership. 
=~ Question. Have your organizing efforts the 
last few years been as successful as they 
used to be? l 

Answer. Oh, nọ, 

Question. What has impeded that? 

Answer. The Taft-Hartley Act. 

Question. Could you tell us just how that 
has happened? 

Answer. Well, because any employer who 
wants to resist organization and is willing 
to make his plant a battleground for that 
resistance can very effectively prevent or- 
ganization of his employees, There's no 
question about that at all. Any employer 
who is Willing to spend the money and the 
time and the effort can, under Taft-Hartley, 
resist organization indefinitely. 

Question, What in the Taft-Hartley law 
brings this about? What can employers do 
now that they couldn’t do before? Are there 
more steps required? 

Answer. Well, there are more steps re- 
‘quired, and the employer has in this law 
all kinds of different avenues of resistance. 
For instance under Taft-Hartley there are 
several classes of employees who are barred 
from organization. The entire building- 
trades group are denied certification because 
of the inability of the Board to administer 
the law as it is written. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not un- 
der the Wagner Act—the employer is placed 
in a position to covertly threaten and coerce 
his employees not to join the union, 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not un- 
der the Wagner Act— a limit has been placed 
on how frequently representation elections 
may be held. The Taft-Hartley amendment 
requires that at least 12 months must elapse 
before a union may call for an election, after 
it did not succeed initially. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not un- 
der the Wagner Act—every legal certification 
ns the collective-bargaining agent requires a 
long drawn-out formal election. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act—but not un- 
der the Wagner Act—full legal protection of 
collective-bargaining rights is available to a 
union only when the Federal Government— 
through its National Labor Relations Board— 
erants a license or certificate to a union. 


Community Center, North Andover, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include a portion of the address 
I gave on Saturday, February 13, 1954, 
at the annual banquet of the Community 
Center, North Andover, Mass.: 

WHEN A COMMUNITY SLEEPS 

Where there Is no group of citizens willing 
and able to take time out from their personal 
eilairs to look after the public interest, 
trouble begins, 

And that goes for any community of any 
size, whether it be village, town, city, State, 
Nation, or the whole world. 

The United States was founded on belief 
in individual freedom, of giving the widest 
possible scope for the development of each 
person, But that does not mean that we 
should escape from all authority or respon- 


~ Bibility, 
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Even in the smallest community—that of 
the family—if there is no interest in the 
welfare of one another, the seeds of break- 
down are sown. 

North Andover is not plagued by that lack 
of public interest, of that indifference which 
encourages corruption in Government, eco- 
nomic distress, Juvenile delinquency, or any 
of the other problems that get out of hand 
when a community sleeps. 

However, your town is also a part of the 
larger community that we call the United 
States of America. In proportion to its size 
it, like all the other cities and towns from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico, must assume some responsibility 
for what we do or fall to do as a nation. 

All is quiet in Korea, the third largest and 
costliest war that we fought. 

Even now there ls a movement on foot to 
recognize Red China as an equal, to forget 
its aggression, to erase the memory of its 
war crimes so that a few Americans may 
make handsome profits, 

Even now the youngsters who fought that 
war for us are being remembered only on 
Memorial Day and Armistice Day. 

All because there are some special inter- 
ests who want us to forget. 

It is my firm beliet that we must not 
forget until the aggressors make amends for 
their crimes against humanity and show 
concrete proof that such cruelties will never 
be perpetrated again. 

What happened to some of our young men 
in Korea could happen right here to us 5, 
or 10, or some more years from now, if we 
sleep. 

Only an aroused public opinion, knowing 
the truth and insisting that our State and 
Defense Departments keep wide-awake, 
strong in nrind and body, can. protect us 
from the Communist conspiracy against hu- 
manity. 

I want to bring to you tonight some of the 
inside story on Korea. It is not a pretty 
revelation, But It is realistic and it is some- 
thing we should know to save us from par- 
gaining away our chances of survival. 

In January of this year, after a thorough 
and documented Investigation and supported 
by actual photographs taken on the scene, 
& subcommittee of the United States Sen- 
ate gave its report on Korean war atrocities, 

The purpose of the Investigation was to 
bring to the attention of the world in gen- 
eral—and to the American people in particu- 
lur—the type of vicious and barbaric enemy 
we have been fighting in Korea, to expose 
their horrible acts committed against our 
troops, and to foster appropriate legislation, 

The evidence before the subcommittee 
conclusively proved that American prison- 
ers of war who were not deliberately mur- 
clered at the time of capture, or shortly after 
capture, were beaten, wounded, starved, and 
tortured; were molested, displayed, and hu- 
millated before the ciylllan populace; and 
were forced to march long distances without 
benefit of food, water, shelter, clothing, or 
medical care to Communist prison camps, 
and there to experience further acts of hu- 
man indignities, 

These are all a planned part of Communist 
psychological warfore. The atrocities com- 
mitted In Korea against the United Nations 
troops by Chinese and North Korean Com- 
munists are not unique in Communist his- 
tory, nor can they be explained away on 
the grounds that inhumanity is often asso- 
clated with so-called civilized warfare. 

When you see in the newspapers, newsreels, 
or on television, pictures of Russian leaders 
at diplomatic conferences they dress, look, 
act, and talk like human beings, but there 
all similarity ends, 

Remember how they were responsible for 
the murder in cold biood of thousands of 
Polish officers in ‘spite of the fact that they 
were prisoners of war during the early days 
of World War Il? H 
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Previous to the Senate revelations of which 
I speak, a committee of the United grates 
House of Representatives conducted an 
vestigation of this Katyn Forest m 
In its report it stated that, and I quote: 

“This committee noted the striking e 
larity between crimes committed against om 
Poles at Katyn, and those being infiicted 
American and other United Nations in 
in Korea. Communist tactics being used st 
Korea are identical to those followed 
Katyn, Thus this committee believes tba, 
Congress should undertake an immediate 75 
vestigation of the Korean war atrocities nå ! 
order that the evidence can be collected 9, 
the truth revealed to the American peop! 
and the peoples of the free world.’ 5 10 

The Communist forces in Korea, train 
in Russian methods, nagruntly violated "| = 
tually every provision of the Geneva ae | 
vention of 1929, as well ns article 6 of pol | 
charter of the International Military Trib 
at Nuremberg, Germany. 

I shall not give you the direct testimont | 
of young Americans who survived these | 
tures, because it is too hard to take fr 
hand, 

In general, American war prisoners 1 
were not killed at the time of capture. 10 
shortly thereafter, were forced to partici os 
in what was uniformly described by 5 e | 
vivora as- “death marches.” Shortly 25 | 
capture, the Communists confiscated ©, 
heavy outer garments and the combat n 
of the Americans, forcing them to mut, 
barefoot. The suffering was intense As $ 
weather was extremely cold, and many ye? | 
oners froze their feet. The average 100d 
tion consisted of one rice ball a day ap, 
little or no water. Many died from 7 
trition, dysentery, beri-beri, and pneumonii 
Beatings, lack of food, and inadequate MY, 
cal care of the wounded resulted in n 
ous deaths. Prisoners who were unable op 
continue the marches because of exhaust 
were killed by the Communist guards, 1 
suffered an appalling loss of weight, andy f 
was not unusual for one man to lose as M 
as 45 pounds. 100 

Those who reached the Communist PF iy 
camps were not permitted to practice wt 
religion; and on numerous occasions onl 
beaten, humiliated, and punished. Not er? 
were they denied medical care, but they of” 
subjected to experimental monkey-gland bie 
erations, Housing conditions were hort! 
resulting In widespread disease, v 

Political questioning and forced Comme 
nist indoctrination was constant, and aot 
men were subjected to physical abuse “pe 
other punishment when they refused t g 
receptive to Communist propaganda. tne 
ters of prisoners were not malled by «tt 
captors, and Red Cross ald was in no jot 
permitted. One witness testified that. a 
a 7- to 8-month period at camp No. 5. 110. 
prisoners died of disease and mainuttll 
During 3 months at camp No. 1, . 
cans died. The Chinese and North 
Communists did not bother to make A 
of the dead, uo! 

All the evidence, and I cannot rec? 2 
the particulars that are too gruesome, el ins 
proved that the Communist poticy gover? 
the treatment of American prisoners s% 

g’ 


„ 


came from the command level. This 
borne out by the mass slayings on n 
ous occasions, and particularly during it? 
times of United Nations offensives, In at 


tually every lustance the killing of Amer 
prisoners wus either ordered, or perfor? is 
by a North Korean or Chinese commun 
officer, cot” 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, former ©" jp 
mander of the United . Nations 4 tall 
Korea, tegtined that the Communist DIU’ od 
ties were “* * * a studied and calcul is 
course of criminal misconduct, carried e 
with such callous disregard of human 
and suffering as to indicate a design on 
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Part of Communist leadership to exterminate 
Prisoners of war in one way or another.” 

Lt. Col. Jack Todd, head of the War Crimes 
Division in Korea, said that “the animalizing 
Of helpless humanity through starvation, 
torture, and neglect is one of the most 
Scathing indictments of Communist-inspired 
brutality," 

Lt. Col. Robert Abbott, himself a prisoner 
for almost 3 years, stated that the Com- 
muntet policy of etarvation was precon- 
Seived and “it is something they have given 
A great deal of thought to, and they have 
®pplied it effectively in their own countries 
against their own type, and they use it 
Continuously against their political prisoners 
and haye found it very effective, and they 

Ought they could do the same with us.” 

The most accurate estimate of American 
troops who died as a result of war crimes, 
üs of November 1953, was 5,639. This figure 

appalling in view of the evidence that the 
Brand total of all Americans repatriated was 
Oniy 3.508. This indicates that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all American prisoners 
al war died due to war crimes, This does not 
nclude those who survived atrocities and 

ere repatriated. or the verifiable estimate 
Of 5,000 other United Nations troops, or of 
© 17,000 civilian victims of the Red terror. 
tents is the enemy who receives his train- 

and his orders from Moscow. 
* ly in the war 1 demanded that the 
ke ted States should trace and verify and 
fep a record of every atrocity report, with 
= eye to eventual punishment of those re- 
ponsible for these deliberate tortures. The 
decldenee cries out to high heaven, but I 
Jubt whether our Government has any in- 
ntion of following through when the op- 

Portunity comes. 
always we must rely upon the American 
ple to remember. 

to orth Andover is a pleasant town in which 
live and bring up children. Your homes 
1 neat. Your schools and churches are 
we: You do your daily work without fear, 
nder laws that are designed to protect you 
piually, without any discrimination as to 
Stat, creed, or color. Yours is the United 
br tes in miniature, devoted to peace and 
we But it may not last if we sleep, 

Ne the enemy works night and day to 

Auer us. 
tp t is why I congratulate the public 

irit of North Andover and its citizens. For- 

alert, it will help us to maintain those 

american freedoms that have been won at 

thore great cost by young Americans like 

ts in Korea who suffered so much to show 
real nature of the enemy. 


The Launching of the “Prairie Mariner” 
by the New York Shipbuilding Corp. at 
Camden, N. J., Makes Another Fine 
Addition to Our American Merchant 
Marine—The Need of an Adequate Mer- 
chant Marine for Our Country Cannot 
Be Overestimated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


1 OF NEW JERSEY 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Sab WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 

ing day. February 13, 1954, the launch- 

the Of the Prairie Mariner took place at 

Lak amden, N. J., yard of the New 
Shipbuilding Corp. 
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The Prairie Mariner, a 13,300-ton, 
561-foot dry-cargo ship—one of the 
largest and fastest of its type in the 
world—makes another fine addition to 
our American merchant marine. It is 
another illustration of the fine work- 
manship and skill for which this fine 
Shipyard has become famous. It is a 
welcome and important addition to our 
fleet of cargo passenger carriers de- 
signed for use either in peace or war 
emergency, We trust that it may never 
be necessary to use it other than in 
peaceful pursuits. 


The exercises at the launching were 
brief, but adequately pointed to the im- 
portance of this addition to our mer- 
chant marine, and the necessity of main- 
taining an adequate shipping and ship- 
building industry as a means of national 
security. 


The addresses on the occasion of the 
launching were made by H. W. Pierce, 
president.of the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., and CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Mem- 
ber of Congress, representing the First 
Congressional District of New Jersey. 
The addresses are as follows: 


REMARKS OF Ma. H. W. PIERCE, PRESIDENT, NEW 
Tonk SHIPBUILDING CORP., AT THE LAUNCH- 
ING OF THE STEAMSHIP “PRAIRIE MARINER" 
AT CAMDEN, N. J., FEBRUARY 13, 1954 


The ship we arè about to send down the 
ways this cold morning is one of five Mariner- 
class vessels which this yard has been build- 
ing for the Maritime Administration of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The name of each is made up of a State 
nickname and the word Mariner“; thus 
we have launched the Garden Mariner, hon- 
oring our State of New Jersey, the Diamond 
Mariner for Delaware, Empire State Mariner 
for New York, and today the Prairie Marincr, 
named for the great State of Illinois. 

To my right is the fifth and last of the 
group, the Sliver Mariner, for the State of 
Nevada, which will be launched in a few 
months, 

These Mariners are among the world’s fast- 
est and largest dry cargo vessels, Thirty-five 
ships comprise the program and were spe- 
cifically designed not only to serve in the 
long-haul trade in peacetime, but to be in- 
dependent of convoy protection in wartime— 
suitable for milltary cargoes and quick con- 
version for wartime use. 

For the pleasant task of christening this 
vessel, we are delighted that the Maritime 
Administration has seen fit to choose the 
lovely and gracious lady from our own sec- 
tion, Mrs. Charles A. Wolverton of Merchant- 
ville, and I must add “Washington” since 
the duties of her distinguished husband 
keep them both in that city the major part 
of each year. The occasion, therefore, takes 
on much of the atmosphere of a home-town 
reunion, and I welcome many civic and po- 
litical leaders of this vicinity who have 
braved the cold to be with us today. 

The husband of our gracious sponsor needs 
no introduction here. Congressman WoL- 
VERTON has served his country and represent- 
ed the people of this district in Washington 
for over a quarter of a century. He has more 
than a mere passing interest in shipbuild- 
ing, and is extremely well informed on ship- 
ping matters. This Delaware River which 
flows past has been known for generations 
as the Clyde of America. He told me today 
that he welcomes this opportunity to talk 
with you about shipbuliding. I am honored 
and delighted to present him to you bow, 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 
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TEXT OF ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES 
A. WOLVERTON, aT LAUNCHING OF STEAMSHIP 
“PRAIRIE MARINER” 

The launching of a great ship le always a 
thrilling occasion. Those of us who are 
privileged to be here today are about to wit- 
ness a scene which fills all Americans with 
pride—the addition of another fine vessel to 
our country’s merchant fleet. 

All who have contributed to the building 
of this huge cargo carrier, soon to carry the 
American flag on the sealanes of the world, 
can take deep satisfaction in the product of 
their skills and energy. To them we Say, 
gratefully and sincerely from all our hearts, 
“Well done.” 

We would not be honest with ourselves as 
Americans, however, if we failed to make this 
occasion an Opportunity for some plain 
speaking, so far as our country’s shipbulld- 
ing industry and its future are concerned. 

As my fellow citizens here in New Jersey 
realize only too weil, the prospects revealed 
by an inventory of our situation are far from 
pleasant. The fact is that American ship- 
building is fast becoming a forgotten trade 
in the United States. Let us look at the 
record. 

Eighteen years ago we enacted a national 
law, the Merchant Marine Shipping Act of 
1936. The law was statesmanlike in purpose 
and principle. It gave promise that the 
United States of America might once again, 
after nearly a century of decline, become a 
self-sufficient marine power. 

In that law. the Congress reestablished 
the principle that it was essential “for the 
national defense and the development of its 
foreign commerce that the United States 
have a merchant marine sufficient to carry 
its domestic waterborne commerce and a 
substantial portion of its waterborne export 
and import foreign commerce, and capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency.” 

That act sought to provide protection for 
American craftsmen engaged in the ship- 
building trades. It took recognition of the 
well-known fact that labor standards and 
wages paid in other shipbuliding. countries 
were far below those prevailing in our own 
country, and that shipbuilding costs were 
correspondingly higher here than abroad. 
Accordingly, it sought to provide for com- 
pensation to be paid to American shipbulld- 
ers to take care of such differences in costa, 

The passage of that act led to the formu- 
lation of a 10-year plan of American ship- 
building. The pian was just getting into 
operation when the clouds of World War JI 
began to show on the horizon, and the 10- 
year program dled, so to speak, in infancy, 

Since the war we have affirmed on several 
occasions the soundness of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. In 1952, it was amended, 
and somewhat Improved, but no orders for 
merchant ships resuited. 

During this past year of 1953, not one con- 
tract was let for the construction of a singe 
merchant ship in the private shipyarde o; 
the United States. - $ 

Last August, the Congress enacted a law 
creating a Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, It consists of 17 members: 7 ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, and 5 each from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. Under that Jaw, 
the Commission was directed to examine, 
study, and report on international trade and 
its enlargement along lines consistent with 
a sound national economy, our foreign eco- 
nomic policy and the trade aspects of our 
national security and total foreign policy. 
Finally, it was asked to recommend appro- 
priate policies, measures, and practices, based 
on its study and conclusions. 

On January 23 of this year, the Commis- 
sion tendered its report to the President and, 
to the Congress. No doubt, it offers some 
worthwhile, useful observations. But, with 
respect to our merchant-marine policy, I do 
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know that the Commission's recommenda- 
tions reflect a shocking lack of concern for 
the interests of American labor in the ship- 
bullding trades and in the ship-operating 
occubations. 

The Commission recommends that, in de- 
termining its merchant-fleet requirements 
under the policles and principles lald down 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the 
United States should—and I quote—“take 
account of the availability of foreign vessels 
and of the importance to the balance of 
payments of foreign maritime nations of 
their dollar earnings from shipping services.” 

As I see it, this recommendation to the 
American Nation, stripped of polite language, 
means that we should ignore the principie 
set forth in our merchant marine law; 
namely, that this country should have a 
strong merchant marine of its own, capable 
of handling its commerce and of serving as 
a Naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or emergency. The recommendation of the 
Commission means that we should now adopt 
the principle of letting other countries pro- 
vide the ships to carry our commerce, and 
rely on foreign countries to meet our needs 
in time of war or other emergency because 
these countries need the money to keep their 
economies stable. 

To put it another way, the Commission is 
saying in effect something like this: 

These other countries can build ships 
cheaper than we. In fact they have plenty 
of ships to take care of our needs. They 
can build more. They need dollars. We 
should not be helping our own merchant 
marine to keep afloat, because that means we 
would have to compensate our shipowners 
for paying high wages to American workers 
on those ships. Also, we should not think of 
building merchant ships because American 
shipyard workers get high wages, and we 
would have to compensate American ship- 
yard workers, through their owners, in order 
to maintain those high wages. The Commis- 
sion says In effect—let the American ship- 
yard workers do something else; let labor in 
other countries build our ships. 

That isn't all. The Commission has still 
another recommendation. It says we should 
drop the statutory requirement that at least 
half of our shipments of goods owned or 
financed by us be shipped in American ves- 
sels. You see, we now follow the policy that 
when our Government ships goods and ma- 
terial to our own American defense forces in 
other parts of the world, or ships goods we 
are giving to other nations, at least half of 
such shipments must be made on American 
ships. The Commission says we ought to let 
foreign ships carry it all. 

American shipyard owners and American 
shipping interests have been quick to point 
out that if recommendations such as these 
should be adopted it would mean the end 
of merchane marine construction in this 
country, and American shipping would die 
On the vine. 

They are absolutely correct, in my opinion, 
that such would be the inevitable result, 
The only explanation I can see for these 
recommendations is that the Commission— 
in its shortsighted concentration upon get- 
ting more dollars into the hands of our 
friends abroad—appears in this case at least 
to have lost sight of one of the basic obli- 
gations with which it was charged; namely, 
to consider first the soundness and integrity 
of our own national economy and the inter- 
ests of our people. 

However, I refuse to belleve that these 
recommendations will ever be adopted. A 
number of the members of the Commission 
itself have already registered their dissent. 
I am sure that the vast majority of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate share my 
concern for the welfare of our merchant ma- 
rine, and of the men who bulld and operate 
our merchant ships. 
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But it is not enough for us simply to turn 
aside proposals such as this, which, if 
adopted, would kill the principles laid down 
in our merchant marine law. The 1936 
statute Itself needs to be supplemented by 
provisions to make it workable today. That 
will require study. We must establish a 
definite method of determining the difer- 
ences in building costs as between here and 
in other countries. We should establish 
more definitely the exact terms and condi- 
tions under which our shipyards are to be 
compensated for these differences in costs. 
We need to provide against present uncer- 
tainties .which result in controversy after 
completion of building contracts. 

Needless to say, I am ready to do all In 
my power to help bring our merchant marine 
law up to date, so that we may go to work 
and build the ships we need to provide for 
our future peacetime needs and to meet any 
defense emergency. 

Let us begin—at once. It is far from a 
pleasant sight to witness so vital an Ameri- 
can organization as our merchant marine 
fall into decline in the face of the ever- 
increasing activity and growth of our coun- 
try's industry as a whole. We of this Cam- 
den area are proud to be a part of the dy- 
namic development that has taken place in 
our Delaware River Valley. But we can 
hardly be expected to cheer very lustily at 
the sight of foreign ships steaming up that 
river with the essential raw materials for 
our great plants and factories. We don’t 
entirely blame the owners and managers of 
those factories for getting the most for their 
transportation dollars, The remedy does not 
lie with them alone. It lies with all of us, 
and with our Government. 

In the meanwhile, we have naval construc- 
tion. I hate to even bring that up. Natu- 
rally, I was deeply disappointed that this 
yard was unable to secure a substantial share 
of the current awards out of the 1954 naval 
program. I understand that In the case of 
the aircraft carrier award, the successful 
bidder had overwhelming advantages by 
reason of having already started construc- 
tion of an identical type of vessel, and could 
therefore eliminate important planning-cost 
elements from thelr quotation. 

Nevertheless, the differences in bids were 
uncommonly great, it seemed to me. If I 
am correctly Informed, the cost of produc- 
tion—of building the ship—apart [rom the 
costs of planning, of materials, steel, and 
so on—is a very big factor in estimating for 
a bid on a ship of this kind. If this be so, 
the size of your bid, as compared with the 
others offered, would seem to indicate a need 
for considerable improvement in efficiency on 
your part before you can hope to bid suc- 
cessfully on future construction. Regard- 
less of how much new shipbuliding should 
develop, you would have to get your pro- 
duction performance in line with your 
competition to get contracts. 

Speaking of naval construction, IT am con- 
fident that our future buliding programs 
will be geared to take up a lot.of the slack 
in construction which took place In the years 
immediately following World War U. In this 
connection I am told that Russia, now the 
world's second-largest naval power, has been 
outbuilding us in almost every class and 
type of naval craft, such as submarines, de- 
stroyers, crulsers. With the world so pre- 
occupied with atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
guided missiles, jet aircraft, and so on, it is 
thought provoking to note how much impor- 
tance that powerful nation attaches to naval 
equipment, 

At all events, we have the facilities, the 
manpower, the technological know-how, and 
the craftsmanship and skills to meet any 
challenge that may come to the peace and 
saftey of our country. Aware of the reall- 
ties of our times, we need only the will and 
the determination to Live up to our respon- 
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sibilities, to keep our Nation strong in all its 
parts. That means, among other important 
things, a strong merchant marine, which in 
turn means a live, working shipbuilding in- 
dustry, abreast of, not dependent upon, tha 
rest of the world. 


Shackles on Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
in an editorial published in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune on February 14, 1954, # 
series of inducing causes are noted tha 
provoked the tax mess with which 
Congress is concerned and endeavoring 
to remedy. The editorial stresses the 
fact that Federal estate taxes at prevail- 
ing rates are playing havoc with our 
prosperity and national economy. 

I agree that, as and when recommen” 
dations are presented calling for a re- 
vision in the present tax structure. 
equitable adjustments pertaining 
present prevailing Federal estate taxes 
should not be ignored or omitted. 
suggestion is in keeping with the in 
formative and analytical editorial. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the AP- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the editorial hereinbefore referred 
and which is as follows: 

SHACKLES ON PROSPERITY 

The tax mess which President Eisenhower 
and Congress seem determined to make ® 
start at cleaning up is an accumulation of 
19 years, The man chiefly responsible for 
the situation was Huey Long. the rabble 
rousing Louisiana politician of the depres" 
sion years. 

In the early thirties, Long appeared to pe 
sweeping the country with his share-the“ 
wealth clubs, promising everybody an in- 
come of $2,500. With only a week's camps! 
the Kingfish, as he was called by his 
clates, won the senatorship in Arkansas for 
Hattie Caraway, who had not been giver 4 
remote chance earlier. After accepting 
support fully, and welcoming him at Sunda 
night suppers at the White House, President 
Roosevelt, angered by something Huey 
turned over all the Louisiana patronage to 
Long's enemies, Huey went on organizing 
his share-the-wealth clubs and by early 1935 
was reported to have 200,000 groups in being: 

F. D. R. and his advisors were worried- 
Senator Joe Robinson in Arkansas and Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison in Mississippi, the le: 
in the Senate, were contemplating defeat at 
the hands of Long's followers on the 
of reports they had received. Mr. Roosevelt 
in ill humor because of the setback he bef 
just received when the Supreme Court held 
several of his reform measures unconstlitu 
tional, began to doubt, as Raymond Mole“ 
wrote in 1939, “whether Huey's follo 
could be weaned away by logical argument. 
Perhaps it would be necessary to woo 
of Long's support away with a countef 
offer.” 

With such things on his mind. President 
Roosevelt wrote his tax message of June 19 
1935. He called upon Congress to change 
tax system because existing tax laws oper® 
to the unfair advantage of the few. ¥? 
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daten Congress to vote increases in individ- 
brin corporation, estate, and other taxes to 
To about a wider distribution of wealth. 

e 1935 tax law, embodying most of the 
3 velt proposals, was signed by the Presi- 
a In August 30. Less than 2 weeks later 
€y Long died at the hands of an assassin. 
ene murder had taken place 6 months 
5 er, the financial policies of the American 
fase would undoubtedly have been 
Pi despite Long's disappearance from the 
8 and the resultant breakup of his 
Peaied the Weaith clubs, the law was not re- 
Of shan In fact, once started on the policy 
tithes oe the wealth, Mr. Roosevelt went 
bone: er and further. Even when Congress 
tions the maximum tax rate on corpora- 
dual“ 95 percent and the tax on indi- 
nd ® nearly as high, he was dissatisfied 
Dern law a measure “to aid the 

€ expense of the needy.” Presi- 

eae Truman followed the same line as his 
int The only important reduction 
axes was in 1948, and then it was passed 
4885 Republican Congress over a Truman 


8 soak the rich or anticapitalist tax 
è es of Huey Long followed by the Roose- 
brate Truman administrations paralyzed 
business for much of the last 19 

ta sed except when stimulation was applied 
flation economy through debt, war, and in- 


ae Eisenhower administration has 
ed a program of tax reform with the 
Vide f of enabling private enterprise to pro- 
pea ace employment without war, inflation, 
8 ees But there is one fatal weakness In 
1 28 nhower program which will prevent 
Om realizing its declared objective. It 
uit n at all to that awful destroyer ot 
Yy capital, the Federal estate tax. 
the n major source of risk capital has been 
š Savings of men of large means. Under 
8 tax, the lifetime savings of a suc- 
< man are taken upon his death by the 
expen tor and disbursed for the current 
dus rit of the Government: This has seri- 
Th nsequences for the whole economy. 
inher $15 billion collected in estate and 
Sovea oo taxes since 1935 would have 
A fun many problems, Assuming that such 
— d in private hands increased as much 
bi Zeneral price level, it would now total 
bereue Such an amount could. have 
try. 1 2% million peacetime jobs in indus- 
15 ay t would have doubled the expansion 
2 8 0 power output in the last 19 years. 
saad the rightful owners the capital would 
k Produced income the Government could 
: taxed annually in the tougher years 
tion on yet to come. If the.present genera- 
obliged to pay estate taxes at the pre- 
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the country?” what capital will be left in 
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House Resolution 407 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


8 AYRES. Mr. Speaker, several 
ing f ago I introduced a resolution call- 
Inte or an investigation by the House 
Mitten and Foreign Commerce Com- 
ae of barriers to the free fiow of in- 
8 te commerce which are now being 
red as the result of action by vari- 


Jus States in ? 5 
mile track „ for Ohio’s axle 
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Since the introduction of that resolu- 
tion, four southern States—Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, and Virginia—have be- 
gun to tax trucks from Ohio in the dis- 
pute over reciprocal agreements and 
several other States have announced the 
cancellation of their agreements effective 
March 1. 

The net effect of the breakdown in 
these reciprocal arrangements, under 
which trucks from one State could go 
into another without paying any addi- 
tional fees or charges, is to resurrect the 
customs barriers which the commerce 
clause in the Constitution was designed 
to eliminate. With each passing day, 
the situation in the interstate trucking 
industry is becomeing more urgent. 

Ihave recently received a communica- 
tion from Representative Roger Cloud, 
of the Ohio House of Representatives, 
the author of Ohio's axle-mile tax. Mr. 
Cloud has endorsed a congressional study 
such as I proposed, recognizing that the 
movement in free interstate commerce 
by trucks has increased so substantially 
in the past 15 years that problems have 
been created which the States them- 
selves have not yet been able to solve. 

It would seem that the time is propitious 
for the Federal Government to consider leg- 
islation standardizing loading rules for com- 
mercial vehicles engaged in interstate com- 
merce and. if possible, to levy a uniform use 


tax applying equally to all such commerce 
in each State— 


Mr. Cloud wrote. 

Such a tax should not be levied, however, 
unless the Federal Government simultan- 
eously vacated the gasoline tax, which it is 
now collecting. to the States. By no means 
should the Federal highway-tax load be in- 
creased in total. Like many other people I 
am averse to increased Federa] intervention 
in governmental affairs but from the incep- 
tion of our Government, interstate com- 
metce has been conceded to be a field re- 
quiring Federal reguiation— 


Mr. Cloud added. 

Admittedly, the issues arising out of 
the Ohio axle-mile tax are complex. 
They are far-reaching and of vital im- 
portance to the general public and econ- 
omy.of the Nation. Mr. Cloud is to be 
commended on the time and effort he 
has applied to this serious problem. 

I am convinced that the creeping 
breakdown of reciprocity among the 
States is a proper area for examination 
by the Congress of the United States. It 
is the very purpose.of the commerce 
clause in the Constitution to foster free 
trade among the several States. 

Pleas for Federal action have come to 
me and, I am sure, to other Members of 
Congress from many of our constituents 
affected by the Ohio truck tax. It has 
been suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment should step in to solve the problems 
of interstate relationships. Other pro- 
posals call for Federal standardization 
of rules and fees for interstate truck 
traffic. Other recommendations are 
that the Federal Government should 
withdraw from the gasoline tax field and 
permit the States to tap additional gas- 
oline revenues in order to help finance 
their highway construction program. 

The trucking industry itself, I under- 
stand, is to meet in Chicago March 8, 9, 
and 10 to discuss what Federal action 
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might be necessary to restore reciprocity 
and alleviate the heavy burdens that will 
have to be borne by consumers from 
pyramiding of truck transportation costs. 

I urge leaders of the trucking industry 
to be statesmanlike in their approach 
and to consider constructive proposals 
for halting the trend toward the break- 
down of the American system of high- 
ways while at the same time recognizing 
the legitimate needs of States for addi- 
tional highway revenues, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to me by Roger Cloud, of the 
Ohio house of representatives: 

Onto HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Columbus, February 4, 1954. 
Hon. W LIAN H. AYRES, 
Memder of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Concressman: I understand that you 
have recently introduced a resolution calling 
for a congressionsl study of taxes levied on 
commercial vehicles which are used in in- 
terstate commerce and particularly the Ohio 
mileage tax. I do not know the purpose 
for the introduction of the resolution, but 
if it is to promote a study on the proper 
rules to be adopted for the use of such 
vehicles in interstate traffic, then I commend 
you for it. There is an opportunity for you 
to perform a real public service in this field. 
There is now, and has been for some time, 
a real need for a standardization of rules 
for intercharges between States for vehicles 
engaged in such commerce and also for uni- 
form rulest governing load limits and 
vehicular dimensions. 

The ensctment of a road use charge for 
heavy vehicle highway usage in-Ohio was 
made necessary by the adoption of a long- 
delayed highway improvement program. It 
is presently being levied on all heavy vehicles 
which use Ohio highways whether or not 
they are licensed within this State. Use 
taxes, including the gasoline tax, cannot be 
levied equitably unless applied equally to 
all highway users. 

Nevertheless the charge has been made 
that the Ohio mileage tax has disturbed 
reciprocity and created trade barriers be- 
tween States. Use taxes, again including 
gasoline taxes, do not erect trade barriers, 
Under them, all who are subject to their 
application are charged in direct relation- 
ship to the benefit derived. There has never 
been any contention that gasoline taxes and 
turnpike charges, which are levied on all 
vehicles without regard to State lines, have 
acted as trade barriers. Rather, it is the 
imposition of high fiat taxes on out-of-State 
vehicles which create obstacles to interstate 
commerce since these have no relationship 
to usage or benefit. The Ohio mileage tax 
does not serve as a barrier to trade, but Ken- 
tucky's high flat fee does. Ohio's charge is 
related directly to actual highway usage, 
while Kentucxy’s flat charge against Ohio 
trucks has no real relationship to usage, 
The courts, including the United States Su- 
preme Court, have held that highway use 
taxes which are directly related to benefit are 
not in violation of the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution but that the exac- 
tion of flat privilege fees would be so 
construed. 

The word reciprocity seems to hold dif- 
ferent meanings for various persons. The 
dictionary defines it as equal treatment, but 
it is used by some, in the field of highway 
taxation, as meaning blanket forgiveness of 
taxation; wherein truck operators would pay 
truck taxes for use of highways in their own 
State, but none would be required to pay 
such taxes in any State except the State in 
which they were domiciled. It would seem 
hardly possible that the highway expansion 
programs which are needed in every State 
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could be financed on such a basis. Again, 
this strange theory has never been appiled to 
the major highway supporting tax—the gaso- 
Une tax. 

It is wise to refrain from charging license 
fees, or other flat charges, on out-of-State 
vehicles and Ohio proposes to adhere to this 
practice. There are many indications that 
other States, also wrestling with highway 
finance problems, are leaning toward the 
adoption of a policy of avoiding flat fees in 
interstate highway charges. 

The movement of freight In Interstate 
coinmerce by truck has grown so tremend- 
ously in the past 15 years, that problems 
have been created in this field which have 
not yet been fully solved. If prudence 18 
exercised, solutions can be reached which 
will not be damaging to the industry and 
will still accomplish a proper finance pro- 
gram for highway construction. 

It would seem that the time is propitious 
for the Federal Government to consider 
legislation standardizing loading rules for 
commercial vehicies engaged in Interstate 
ccramerce and, if possible, to levy a uniform 
use tax applying equally to all such coms 
morce In each State. Such a tax should not 
be Icvied, however, uniess the Federal Gov- 
ernment simultaneously vacated the gaso- 
line tax, which it is now collecting, to the 
States. By no means should the Federal 
highway tax load be Increased in total. 

Like many other people, I am averse to 
increased Federal intervention in govern- 
mental affairs but from the Inception of our 
Government, interstate commerce has been 
conceded to be a ficld requiring Federal 
regulation. 

In the absence of such Federal action, 
mileage taxes can operate successfully in in- 
dividual States. Such problems of inter- 
state relationships as do arise immediately 
after the adoption of such a tax in any State, 
can bo readily solved by legislative action by 
individual States or through pacts made by 
several States. While Federal standardiza- 
tion of rules and charges In interstate truck 
trafic would be most advantageous to the 
commercial trucking industry, such is not 
necessary to the use of truck mileage or use 
taxes for highway fnance, 

I am now convinced, as I have always been, 
that the Ohio mileage tax is fair and just 
and that it can operate successfully. I am 
also convinced that the accomplishment of 
the highway program, to be partially sup- 
ported by this tax, will reflect to the bencfit 
of the trucking industry more than to any 
other class of highway users. This is as it 
should be for the trucking industry is a most 
important segment of our economy. 

I have gone to considerable length to pre- 
sent some of my views to you for there seems 
to be considerable misunderstanding as to 
the views held by several of us who have re- 
cently been involved in the enactment of 
highway finance legislation, 

Wishing you complete success in this and 
every other endeavor, and reiterating the be- 
Nef that there is afforded you in this matter 
a real opportunity to render a distinct public 
service, I am, 

Stucerely yours, 
Rocer CLOUD. 


Tke Status of the Arts in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, The Sta- 


tus of the Arts in the United States, by 
Lewis Galanticre, which follows, ap- 
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peared in the 75th anniversary supple- 
ment of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
Sunday, December 13, 1953. In connec- 
tion with the status of the arts in this 
country my bill, H. R. 7106, would do 
much to encourage their progress to new 
heights. 


THE STATUS OF THE ARTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
(By Lewis Galantiere) 

Everybody knows that in the jargon of 
international affairs the word neutralist 
means a person who refuses to take sides 
in the cold war between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

There are several kinds of neutrallsts. 
Some, like the Catholic Socialists of France, 
the Bevanite wing of British socialism, and 
the Social Democrats of West Germany are 
hotly anticapitalist, while professing them- 
selves to be anti-Communist at the same 
time. Others are not anticapitalist, but they 
suspect that the United States Government 
is run by trigger-happy men who are not 
above starting a war against Soviet Russia 
in which they—Britishers and Europeans— 
would be the first to be bombed and in- 
vaded by the Russians, But whether these 
neutralists are of one kind or the other, 
they have this in common: they assert that 
Russia and the United States ore alike in 
being barbarian lands with no respect for 
cultural tradition. What is more, certain 
militant anti-Communist intellectuals agree 
with them on this point, however much 
they may disagree on others, There ts, for 
example, the Swiss chairman of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom, Denis de Rouge- 
mont, who speaks of Russia and America na 
two empires of the masses culturally unre- 
lated to Europe. In faraway Australia, at 
the University of Melbourne, a Professor 
Friedmann wrote recently: “Behind all the 
tension and the fury, there haa always been 
a measure of common values between mod- 
ern Russia and modern America.” Both, he 
says, go in for mass production and the 
standardization of the citizenry; both are cut 
off from the culture of classical Christian and 
Western Europe. 

Leaving aside the astounding ignorance 
about American life betrayed in this imbe- 
cile parallel, what the charge comes to is 
this: we in America have no true cultural 
life; instead, we have mass culture, a lev- 
eling downward of all the arts In the in- 
terest of the mass market afforded by our 
national magazines, our movies, and our 
radio and television. With us, the writer's 
ambition ts not to depict the world as he 
sees it and reflects upon it; his ambition is 
to make the Reader's Digest, the Book of 
the Month Club, the 25-cent reprint list. 
The composer's ideal is not the chaste string 
quartet, it is a Broadway musical show. The 
playwright yearns to be engaged to write 
a TV serial. The painter’s ambition is to 
work for an advertising agency. The archi- 
tect's dream is a contract from the builders 
of a suburban development. 

For a long time past, this view of our 
culture has induced a deep Inferiority feol- 
ing in some of our own writers and artists. 
An American composer home from a cul- 
tural mission abroad wrote indignantly to 
the New York Times that the American peo- 
ple ought to realize that art is more im- 
portant than baseball. Another American, 
having listened to a Radio Moscow sym- 
phony concert in Germany and heard the 
announcer declare: “This is our answer to 
the American cultural barbarians, Bach or 
boogle- Woogie: take your choice!” was so 
impressed that he wrote about it, contritely 
and miserably, in the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view. Many earnest citizens ask if it ts 
possible to look forward to another Emer- 
son. or Hawthorne, or Winslow Homer in a 
land with 40 million TV sets, where maga- 
zines circulate in the billlons of copies por 
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annum and 230 million paper-covered books 
were sold in the single year 1952. 

This is not an unfair question. We have 
had mass culture only some 30 years, sinc? 
1929, say. ‘The best that we can do is ta ses 
what has actually happened to true culture. 

Looking first at the status of American 
literature, we seo straight off that in these 
3 decades we have given the world no Joyce. 
no Proust, no Yeats. The most distin; 
poct of our language, T. S. Eliot, was, tt 18 
true, born in St. Louis and educated at Har- 
vard (he might murmur, as Sacheverell Sit- 
well did about his years at Eton and Oxtord. 
mainly self-educated). It is further true 
that his guide and master was that fantasti? 
American from Montana, Ezra Pound. Bu 
nobody can doubt that Eilot is an English. 
not an American poet. Yet, though we can 
show no Proust or Joyce, the fact ls that 
from Britain down to Italy, all Huren 
acknowledges that the 2 decades from 1% 
to 1940 were what the French critic, Claude 
Magny, has called the age of the American 
novel. 

Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, and Sinelalt 
Lewls laid the groundwork. Faulkner, Dee 
Passos, Steinbeck, Hemingway changed th 
course of European fiction. In those decades 
the American novel (I must include also Da 
shiell Hammett as an Influence) su = 
the Russian novel as the paramount aye 
ence upon the writers of the Continen 
Since then, the American novel has dec! 1 
as a force, but two other branches of Ame: 
can literature have risen in importance. f 
H. Auden sald recently (at a round table 5 
American culture sponsored by the A 
tising Council, Inc.) that living America 
poetry was more vigorous and interesting 
than any other he knew, and it ls certain 
so received in the British literary 2 a 
It is not too much to say that, again A 
Britain. Edmund Wilson is held to be tht 
first of living literary critics, while rane 
Trilling and the late Professor Matthiess? 
of Harvard are held in alinost equal r I- 
Hore, then, we are bound to say that ex? 
lence has survived mass culture, bey? 
question. 

If there is one place where wa have masi 
culture, ít is in education, Presiden 
Wriston of Brown University, spesking 
at the Advertising Council's round table. 
that an American had about 10 times ri 
much chance as a Britisher or European 0 
going to college. Alistair Cooke reported 2 
sensational fact that proportionately to the > 
numbers, more Negro Americans tha 
Englishmen attend college or university. 
What Is the qualitative result? As to stt 
dents, our best are as good as anybody's. bu 
on average our senlors are no better t 
the European sophomores. We may of CO’ te 
plead that where we get this mediocre resul 
Europe gets no result at all, since its you 
as à whole, do not get to college. 7 

But does this mass culture kill excellence” 
The answer is a little mixed, but it is em 
phatically no. We have scientists wHo 
the equal of any on earth. On the O t 
hand, we are as a people too impatient 10 
immediate results, too concerned with ub. 
plied research; and we are still in too gt 10 
measure dependent upon Europe for bas 
research. But taking the sciences hu 
manities together, any list of world 
nowned scholars would show a gratif 
high proportion of Americans. Our medl? 
valists, for instance, are in the front rank, 
American scholars have revealed basic a 
aspects of thought in Victorian England. — 
ts here, not in England, that the great u 
editions of Dryden, Milton, the Boswell p 
pers, the Horace Walpole papers, the — 
eray correspondence are being produces 
Mcliwaine on early political thought. Lau 
caster on the French theater, Painter on 
Magna Carta and the reign of King John, 
Merrit on Greck epigraphy, Thorndike 
medieval science are the acknowledged 
of the European workers lu their field. 
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seue de a mass interest in painting and 
ton and it is something totally new in 
nited States. This interest stems from 
a quaro ce? Primarily, it is the fruit of 
ter century of work done at Harvard 
feesiong u. Sachs and others to train pro- 
Only art museum curators—a venture 
tte ond to professional library training 
Promp utural impact, and one which 
Sher zoa 2 Writer in the Swiss Neue Zuer- 
tung to say that European curators 
everything to learn from their Ameri- 
knn uhes about bringing the public 
to 
in 


H 


5 


K. 
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museum. The second cause would 
be the improvement (and cheapen- 
7 the ef color printing in Europe. 
5 of Americans have bought 
wii Wart books that are a delight to the 
Cut being an excessive strain on 
* and on the walls of thousands of 
homes we now see color prints of 
Mati est Modern paintings, from Cezanne 
— ne and beyond. : 
Cellence fare ie no question of Killing ex- 
highest {oF the mass product is itself of the 
Wateg . cellence. 
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of young Americans to the art 
FUN tao at will come of all this, it is 
although aay, to say. We know only that, 
Monplace American sculpture remains com- 
Oor Amen ud entirely derivative, the world 
Menta) can painting is vigorous, experi- 
not Mferios for the first time in history, 
Painter. Cr to the product of the younger 
been blott, Europe. It has certainly not 
Vance * out by the simultaneous ad- 
Photograph yn and taste of American 


E architecture, my own igno- 
ker es that I do no more than sum- 
tain observations made by Dean 
Of the Massachusetts Institute of 
of . If Frank Lioyd Wright, that 
A hig merken architecture, was a plo- 
Dtryme et disciples were not his own 
Gina ' but were central Europeans, 
Mans, and Brazilians, and it was 
Europeans who came to our shores 
architects learned to design build- 
ing the spirit of the age. Our 
ental) architecture, Dean 
Said, was unspeakably bad; our 
architecture was on the whole 
‘ough the same of] company that 
a magnificent building as its 
8 Will also drop thousands of 
tions landscape in the way of fill- 
est our domestic architecture was 
anywhere, 
Aare than music, the legitimate 
Product Ofer een threatened by the mass 
Tadig and re by the movies and later by 
sine. A mca The movies are on the de- 
aD of chiias rity of their audience is made 
t dance en, and the overall volume of 
y But Ass been dropping for several 
í; t was in the heyday of the movie 
ling, that ale) not in a time of their de- 
bericus pla Americans first began to Write 
we Elmer Ri, Eugene O'Neill, Sidney How- 
Uder Were de. Robert Sherwocd, Thornton 
In by not deflected from their serious 
ou act, 8 Glitter of the mass rewards, 
ne Bios, Obtained those rewards, with- 
teeir, mising. their art, on Broadway 


But Broa ; 
Characterietis v ls not what It used to be. Its 
is economic change rather than 
Union wages , Ah costs—among them the 
tetermine van Stagchands and musicians 
ar assurance at can be produced. There is 
N: there 7 any longer of a comfortable 
producer Gite Only the question, Does the 
Money h to take the risk of not getting 
ack by bringing out a smash hit? 


FET AETH 
1 


2 
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Playwrighting talent is scarce on Broadway, 
though it is commoniy agreed that acting 
talent is better than ever before. 

While Broadway has declined, a nation- 
wide interest in living drama has grown up. 
Thousands of amateur groups are perf 
the best of modern plays. Numberless local 
professional theaters are to be found in cities 
small and large. Scores of universities have 
not only their drama workshops but their 
own handsomely equipped theaters. Cer- 
tainly we could do with more dramatists; 
certainly it is possible that, discouraged by 
conditions on Broadway, they find a liveli- 
hood in TV and the movies; but if we abstract 
Broadway from the picture it is not untrue 
to say that first-rate theater has never flour- 
ished so luxuriantly in the United States as 
in this period of mass culture. 

When we turn to music in America we 
enter a realm that would astound and de- 
light an interested foreigner. I shall not 
waste time on grand opera, except to agree 
that we have far fewer opera houses than are 
to be found in Europe and to point out that 
we do have, now, a respectable number of 
native American opera singers of interna- 
tional reputation. What is more significant 
is that we are in “the golden age of the sym- 
phony orchestra.” Some 800 amateur or- 
chestras and well over 50 excellent profes- 
sional orchestras, of which 4 or 5 have not 
thetr peer in Europe or in the world, bear 
witness to this fact. The American com- 
poser who thought that our people were 
more concerned with baseball than with art 
waz not aware that in 1951 we spent $45 mil- 
lion to hear concert music and only $40 mil- 
lion to see professional baseball. He forgot, 
presumably, the millions of dollars that go 
into buying phonograph records, of which it 
fs estimated that as many as 40 percent are 
art music. 

I speak here of ballet—that fusion of the 
three arts of music, design, and choreog- 
raphy—because music is its basis. Our ballet 
troupes (thanks most of all to the vision and 

of Lincoln Kirstein, founder of 
the School of the American Baliet) are as 
good as the best that England can show, 
which is itself better than anything to be 
seen on the continent. (From this state- 
ment Moscow must be excepted as regards 
technical skill; but the Communists have 
forbidden experimentation. They hare no 
Martha Graham; they have no choreogra- 
phers with her genius.) In theater music, 
meanwhile, America leads incomparably. 
Benjamin Britten is perhaps more fertile in 
invention and lofty in purpose than our 
men; but adding all Europe together, there 
is no galaxy there to compare with our Kern, 
Gershwin, Porter, Rodgers, Menotti, Bern- 
stein. No first-class Italian opera has been 
composed in 40 years. Musical plays used to 
come from Vienna; nowadays the world takes 
them from New York. 

In sum, music is the art with which most 
Americans are most familiar. Has this mass 
appreciation cheapened that art in the 
United States? Certainly not. For one 
thing, numberiess Americans participate ac- 
tively In our musical Mfe—they play and 
eing. they do not merely listen. For another, 
it is in this very period of mass cultivation 
of music that we have bred, for the first 
time, not isolated composers like a Mac- 
Dowell or a Chadwick of 40 years ago, but a 
whole brood of composers of serious music, 
One may know a lot about art and yet find it 
difficult to fudge of the quality of contem- 

artistic expression. It is therefore 
hard to say how good the music is that is 
being written by Copland, Sessions, Barber, 
Bernstein, Moore, Thomson, Varese, Menotti, 
Nabokofl, Carter, Ehapcro, Cage, and a dozen 
cthers. The inspirers of most cf them were 
two Europeans who live among us—Stra- 
vineky and Hindemith—and a third who died 
here, Schoenberg. Of those over 40 years old, 
most were the pupils of the greatest teacher 
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of composition of our time, Mlle. Nadia Bou- 
langer, of Paris. Europe can show their 
peers; but it cannot show their superiors in 
this age. 

There is nowhere in the Occident a com- 
poser under the ages of 60 years who deserves 
to be called a genius and a master. There 
are many in America who have raised musi- 
cal composition as far above the level of, 
say, Charles Wakefield Cadman as the novels 
of Glenway Wescott are above Graustark. 

Summing up, we may say that we have 
proof that in the United States mass culture 
has not stood in the way of skill, idealism, 
and seriousness in the arts. 


On Vocational Rehabilitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Clarks- 
burg Exponent, on January 30, 1954, 
showing the outstanding rehabilitation 
record of the State of West Virginia, and 
the sharp reduction in Federal funds 
sees pate rehabilitation for the year 

The editorial follows: 

On VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The economic and social values of voca- 
tional rehabilitation were pointed up in the 
32d annual West Virginia Rehabilitation Re- 
port for the 1953 fiscal year, released recently. 

Through scores of case records in all cate- 
gories of disablement as well as pertinent 
charts and statistics on cases served, funds 
expended, rehabilitations achieved and the 
income of rehabilitants, the report empha- 
sizes that it is cheaper to rehabilitate the 
handicapped with public funds than to sup- 
port them on public assistance and in State 
institutions. It also points out that em- 
ployed disabled people are taxpayers rather 
than tax users. 

West Vir can be justifiably proud 
of their State's outstancing rehabilitation 
record. As compared with the Nation as a 
whole for the 1953 fiscal year, it ranked third 
among the States and Territories in rehabill- 
tations per 100,000 population. On this 
basis, its average number rehabilitated was 75 
compared with a national average of 37, 
which means that more than twice as many 
disabled West Virginians were rehabilitated 
as in the average State on a per capita basis. 

Seven thousand one hundred disabled men 
and women received rehabilitation service 
during the year. Of this number, 1,655 were 
prepared for and placed in suitable jobs. The 
aggregate annual earnings of the 1,655 was 
incrersed from $405,924 before rehabilitation 
to 22.663.232 after rehabilitation. This 
amount does not include the income of re- 
habilitated self-employed farmers and fam- 
ily workers. Of the 1,655 rehabilitated, 80 
percent were unemployed at time of con- 
tact, 20 percent of whom were on relief. 
Those employed at time of contact were do- 
ing jobs injurious to their health and were 
in need of more suitable jobs. 

The average cost of rehabilitation per case 
was $460.27 which the report points out is 
far less than the cost of maintaining the 
disabled person in dependency. 

A total of 16,982 disabled men and women 
have been rehabilitated into jobs since the 
program was initiated 32 years ago. 
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The report describes in special sections 
the division’s services to the disabled in a 
number of areas such as the following: 
Guidance, training and placement, physical 
restoration, the blind, the severely disabled, 
the mentally handicapped, and the con- 
trolled vending stand program. 

- Facts are given on the Interagency proj- 
ect for the rehabilitation of incapacitated 
parents receiving ald to dependent children 
grants from the Department of Public As- 
sistance. The DPA referred 5,920 incapaci- 
tated parents to the division for rehabilita- 
tion within the year. Of this number, 4,238 
were processed. The report points out that 
the purpose of this project is to remove as 
large a number of disabled persons from 
relief as possible. 

The report states that the division was 
working against a backlog of 5,312 cases 
which had not been investigated at the close 
of the fiscal year. It points dut that it is 
cheaper to rehabilltate the disabled as soon 
as possible after the onset of disability, but 
states that many requests were deferred for 
long periods because staff and facilities were 
not equal to the need for service. 

It is pointed out in the report that the 
sharp reduction in Federal financial par- 
ticipation in vocational rehabilitation by 
the Federal administration places the future 
rehabilitation program in jeopardy. The 
reduction in Federal funds for the 1954 fiscal 
year is $156,000 with a further planned re- 
duction of $69,000 for the 1955 fiscal year. 
‘These reductions in Federal funds were made 
without giving the legislature an oppor- 
tunity to make up through State appropri- 
ation the amount of Federal reduction. 


A Long-Time Observer Smiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8 Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article appearing in the Washington Star 
of February 14 by Frank Kent: 


Wurren Recatts ABUSE DIRECTED AGAINST 
HOOVER AND OTHERS 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


The Democratic leadership in Congress is 
achieving a new eminence. It is rapidiy 
qualifying for first prize as the greatest un- 
conscious humorist of the year. This is an- 
other way of saying that, alded by the pro- 
fessional propagandists of the Democratic 
National Committee, it is becoming highly 
ridiculous, 

The basis of this allegation Is the obviously 
contrived and coordinated tirade of various 
more or less conspicuous Democrats, includ- 
iug Senator Hunzar Humpnmery of Minnesota, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas and 
others who broke out this week in violent 
and pained protests about the terrible Re- 
publicans who have been calling them—or 
thetr party—names. On the floors of the 
Sennte aud House, in various syndicated 
columns and over the air there have been 
loud and lugubrious echoes. Some of these 
gentlemen have beaten their breasts and 
thundered bitter warnings that unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at once repudiates these 
Republican villains, casts them out of the 
Republican Party and personally apologizes, 
no further help whatever could be expected 
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for his program from these besmirched, be- 
smeared, and justly angry Democrats. 

Another group, Instead of being indignant 
and denunciatory, chooses to pose as terribly 
hurt and bitterly disappointed that the 
President should have “let them down.” 
And, of course, it was impossible for the 
highly repetitious and publicity-craving 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, who bolted 
the Republican Party in the last campaign 
and now calls himself an “independent,” to 
keep out of such a congenial uproar. It is 
true that very few persons pay much atten- 
tion to anything that Senator MORSE says 
these days, but it is impossible for him to 
resist an opportunity to grab a headline or 
miss a chance to assail the President. 

At his most recent press conference the 
President expressed himself in disapproval 
of the extreme speeches that have been made 
and as hoping neither administration offi- 
cials nor the Republican committee would 
contribute further to partisan bitterness. 
This would seem to put an end to the weep- 
ing and wailing. It does not, however, alter 
the fact that the Democrats have put on 
perhaps the biggest cry-babyish act that has 
been presented in national politics in years. 
The essence of the Democratic bleat is that 
Governor Dewey, Senator MCCARTHY, Attor- 
ney General Brownell and others have indi- 
cated that the recent Democratic adminis- 
trations were touched by treason, graft and 
corruption. These allegations are not new. 
They have frequently been made since the 
cases of Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White and 
other traitors in high places were uncovered. 
So, too, has there been vigorous and general 
comment upon the numerous petty mink- 
coat, deep-freeze, etc., grafters of the Tru- 
man regime. In addition, the tax fraud and 
other charges, made on the Senate floor by 
Senator WiLL1aMs of Delaware have neither 
been challenged nor answered. 

Considering all this, the sudden sensitive- 
ness of these Democratic leaders to these old 
charges is somewbat amusing. No one wants 
to defend the uncontrollable and irrespon- 
sible McCartny, but the names he and others 
have been calling the Democrats are mild in 
comparison with those used by that famous 
name-caller, Mr. Truman, in his “give-'em- 
hell” speeches and letters since 1948. And 
when it comes to name-calling, there have 
seldom been lower depths reached than those 
achieved by the Democrats in their years of 
vilification of the now universally respected 
Herbert Hoover, who never once whimpered 
or bleated. 

However, all these things appear to have 
disappeared wholly from the memories of 
these indignant and hurt Democrats who are 
calling upon General Ike personally to re- 
pudiate, eliminate and apologize for these 
rude Republicans. To repeat, their attitude 
is silly—and they ought to feel cheap. As 
to the threat or warning that unless Ike does 
repudiate, etc., the Democrats will not sup- 

any part of his legislative program, 
there is a very simple answer, Unless they 
believe in what he proposes they should not 
support it anyhow—regardleas of MCCARTHY 
and the other name callers for whom he, of 
course, is in no way responsible, = 

Furthermore, it may be asked what kind 
of game these wounded and inflamed Demo- 
crats think politics is, anyhow? It, of course, 
would be splendid if there were no name- 
calling, no exaggeration and no bitterness in 
either party at any time. But no such na- 
tional campaign can now be recalled. While 
certainly two wrongs do not make a right, 
nevertheless it does seem more than a little 
absurb for party leaders whose name-calling 
record has never been excelled, and whose 
last two Presidents were accustomed to call 
liars those who differed with them or whom 
they just disliked, to become so emotional 
when some rough epithets are applied to 
them, 
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Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuania® 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leav 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
wish to include part of an address I g% 
on Sunday, February 14, 1954, before 
Lithuanian Citizens Club of Lawrence. 
Mass., in connection with their p =) 
commemorating the 36th anniversary 
Lithuanian independence. 

Another year brings us that much closet 
toward that day, as yet hidden in the fu 
when Lithuania will regain her freedom. u. 

Communist Russia thinks that it has the 
quered your people. Moscow adds up anes 
number of Red soldiers and tanks and pl out 
and guns and secret police that occupy Auen 
homeland, and comparing this force 1e 
the folded arms of the Lithuanian peoP., 
who stare back in silence at their opp’ ail 
the Communists think that they have 
the power on their side. ene 

They do not understand that even enelt 
ground they walk on is resentful of thst 
presence and refuses to yield the crops 
they expect. tb 

They fail to reckon on the millions of u S 
uanians who are free, like yourselves, Dres 
in the United States and in other cou® tbet 
of the Western World, who are beyond 
control, shorts 

You speak up for those along the 
of the Baltic who cannot. $ 

You keep alive the memory of Lithuan!® 
greatness. tne 

Year after year, in publicly honoring nce 
anniversary of Lithuania's independef g 
you give men hope and determination 
work for the eventual lberation of 
fatherland. te 

Communism, believing only in the malen 
rlal things of this world, cannot cope thst 
the greater power of the human spirit 
no Iron Curtain can stop. u- 

There is quiet resistance to the com 
nists in Lithuania. tue 

It is helped by the thought of you on- 
United States who will not permit the inst 
tinuing crinres of the Communists age! 
your people to be forgotten. ter” 

Here is the rallying point fár the cone 
offensive against communism that will Pine 
day sweep this vicious tyranny 1 
face of the earth. that 

Stalin is gone, and there is evidence pi” 
the Reds themselyes would like to eras? 
from their memories. Beria, the t arm 
chief of the secret police, and the ri ype 
of Stalin, has also been removed from ` A 
scene, but not through natural ca 
group-government has taken over the is 
in the Soviet Union, watching one an pare 
nervously. Certain minor concession" the 
been made to the Russian people, to eur ue 
growing restlessness among their o t 
zens, There are signs thut all is DO called 
within the huge fortress that is 
Russia, erated 

The Lithuanian peopie haye demonst the 
throughout their history that they VA 
endurance to outlast any conquerors: 1 n 
can wait for the pressures bolling UP ce the 
Russia itself to finally explode or — 
Communists to make grudging con "ortis 
to the Lithuanian people to ne inet 
greater production from them. IP pg de 
case, Communist controls are bo zution - 
weaken, or be destroyed through rev 
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— this year, nor 5 years from now, but in 
the future where true progress will doom 
Rode to final and complete defeat. 
N nana survived Ivan the Terrible. 
It taw Stalin come and go. 
Micceny | 8 Malenkov, or those who 


dusted 
y Whatever may have been said or done at 
and we do not know the full story 


Péople—all your neighbors and friends 
their United States, no matter what land 
Rize forefathers came from—never recog- 
ang the forcible annexation of Lithuania 
dur oever will. We are all blood-brothers in 
tet devotion to freedom, and we shall not 
Tus this wrong has been righted. 
Current reaction against one-man 
in Russia gives our diplomats an op- 
nity they never had before. 
of OW, there are bound to be some divisions 
Soy Dion within the Kremlin concerning 
et policies and tactics. 


wit is not necessary for us to go to war to 


* battle for truth and justice. 

bade cultles mount within Russla, our 

dien, cu become firm in all their nego- 
The at any conference table. 

ing. © Communists have been carrying on an 

gat 12 bluff for some time, which they 

up, because they are not sure how 

Teir own subjects will support them. 

Tang, ore we should speak up now—de- 

Other Ng the liberation of Lithuania and 

any Captive nations before we enter into 


Son, ements with Molotov and company 
The ing the solution of world problems. 
i. © Soviets can never remove from the rec- 


— February 16 of 1918 when the 

on of the independence of Lithuania 

"Mt Proclaimed. 40 

Lith Cannot conquer this stubborn fact. 

Viete Uania will again be free, and the So- 
Will save themselves a lot of trouble by 


— soon, before thelr headaches 
Thig curable, 
has di 


much is sure: Lithuania will be a 

En nation long after the-Red terror 
Ang appeared from the earth. 

YOur faith will be vindicated. 


Here’s an Arizona Miracle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


ty OF ARTZONA 
TEE NOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Me Friday, February 12, 1954 


ve te ATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ORD, 1 extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Here. include the following article, 
the fon Arizona Miracle, prepared by 
Valley blic relations department of the 
Dow ational Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Valley in the gently sloping San Pedro 
tity of Sancutbern Arizona, the tailor-made 
Min; n Manuel—the Nation's most mod- 
Brows, u community and Arizona’s fastest 
Rabie ty —is rapidiy being dressed in the 
ey ot cf a 20th-century municipality. 
e toning up of this miracie of Amer- 
Stern terprue was made possible when 
cana western banking capital met on 
ing ‘tay et outlined by a pattern read- 
in the future and agreed to pro- 
ae than $8 million to finance one of 
“Drea, ow unique municipalities ever to 
San ue an architect's drawing board. 
or Ty uel is located 43 miles northeast 
Sdoked an in what was formerly cactus- 
Year i haona dezert land, In legs than a 
Moved from the drawing board 
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to three-dimensional activity. By midsum- 
mer it wiil be the home of 8.000 persons 
consisting of the families and the men who 
will mine a nearby multi-million dollar 
copper deposit and the tradespeople who will 
serve them. 

The existence of @ huge deposit of copper 
and molybdenum ore in the Red Hill area, 
8 miles northeast of San Manuel, has been 
known to Magma Copper Corp. geologists 
for more than a decade. But it wasn't until 
a few years age thet a combination of a $94 
million RFC loan and modern metallurgical 
advances made it evident that the half- 
billion-ton deposit could be profitably 
mined. 

There still remained the problem, however, 
of carving a complete city out of a wilder- 
ness in order to house the men who, in turn, 
would be carving the ore from under the 
earth's surface. Emphasizing that no 
shoddy boom town was wanted, Magma Cop- 
per let out development contracts to the 
Aldon Construction Co, and Louls Lesser 
Enterprises. Ltd., both of Los Angeles, and 
the Del E. Webb Co. of Phoenix—with the 
latter firm handling the actual building. 

It was at this point that the dynamic 
Valiey National Bank of Phoenix was ap- 
proached and asked to provide funds for 
financing San Manuel's construction, Plaus 
called for 1,000 modern homes, business and 
shopping centers, recreational areas, and 
civic buildings—and more than $8 million 
in interim capital was needed, 

Valley National promptly agreed to spear- 
head the underwriting. Later it invited the 
venerable First National Bank of Bosten to 
join in the venture. For the latter, it is an- 
other example of how a bank, founded in 
1784, has steadily broadened its horizon in 
direct proportion to the passage of the 
years, 

For Valey National, the home State bank, 
it is another example of its’ slogan—Pro- 
gressing with Arizona—being translated into 
reality, Ever since Valley National was born 
in the Arizona frontier town of Sdlomonville 
shortiy before the turn of the century, it has 
geared its own remarkable growth and pros- 
perity to the area it serves. 

Perhaps that explains, in part, why Valley 
National is the largest bank in the eight- 
State Rocky Mountain aren—and has been 
since 1945. In 1933, when Walter R. Bimson 
nass umet its presidency, the bank's 87 mil- 
lion in deposits ranked It 557th in the roll- 
call of financial institutions. In December 
1952, when he retired as president and be- 
came board chairman, Valley National's de- 
posits had climbed to over $300 million. 

Last month Earl Bimson, Walter's brother 
and successor as president, reported total 
deporits of $316 million and a ranking of 
70th among the Nation's 15,000 banks, Ask 
either of the Bimsons what Arizona needs 
most and he will promptly reply: “Water and 
capital.” 

Valley National can’t provide water—al- 
though it has helped to finance a major 
share of the State's privately owned irri- 
gation projects—but its record for providing 
capital for Arizona's amazing economic de- 
velopment is almost without parallel in 
financial circles. 

Today, for example, Valley National 18 
making sound, constructive loans at the 
rate of 81 million every business day. 
And today, os it has been for many 
years, it is the largest single source of bank 
credit in Arizona. 

Appropriately enough, the bank’s 34th 
branch at San Manuel is in a mining com- 
munity—as wos the first branch. The San 
Manuel office was opened last November— 
before anyone wns living in the town— 
rendy to cash checks, issue money. orders, 
and open acounts as a service to the con- 
struction crews. And, although at the end 
of the first month's operation, cath on hand 
was still scveralfold the total of deposits, 
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the bank's officials were not disturbed. 
They know that, by 1956, the city’s payroll 
alone will exceed $10 million annually. 

Both in size and scope San Manuel is far 
more than a subdivision development, It 
is a gigantic undertaking calling for the 
creation of an entire new city. Public utili- 
tics have been carefully planned. Schools 
and churches will be conveniently accessible 
to residential areas. Parks and playgrounds 
are an integral part of the community. 

But a year ago the first engineers on the 
scene found cholla cactus growing higher 
than their heads, and ground surveyors 
found it necessary to use walkie-talkie ra- 
dios to keep in touch with one another, so 
thick was the desert vegetation. 

Today, the visitor to San Manuel will find 
a network of paved roads, 400 smartly de- 
signed homes already constructed and a 
business area housing a supermarket, auto 
agency, laundry, cafeteria, furniture store, 
drug store, barbershop, doctor's office, and 
dry goods store. The homes are complete 
with carports, landscaping, automatic dish- 
washers, refrigerators, gas stoves, asphalt 
tile floors, ceramic tile baths, and porch- 
patios. 

As soon as the first group of 1,000 homes is 
completed and occupied this summer, con- 
struction is expected to begin on a second 
block of 1,000 homes. And ground shartly 
will be broken for a hospital, theater, addi- 
tional civic buildings and a 4,200-foot land- 
ing strip for aircraft. 

Last year Arizona produced 42 percent of 
the Nations copper—a tonnage equal to 
the combined output of the next three rank- 
ing copper-producing States. Once the 
nearby mine gets into production, San Man- 
uel’s resources will increase the Nation's 
total copper output by 7 percent. 

Private enterprise is providing the en- 
gineering know-how that is making it pos- 
sible todny to profitably mine low-grade ore 
considered worthless only a generation ago. 

And banks like Valley National of Ari- 
gona are weaving the financial fabric that is 
clothing model communities like San Manuel 
with living standards considered idealistic 
only a generation ago. f 

Together, private enterprise and modern 
banking are fashioning some of the most po- 
tent arguments in support of the American 
way of life at a time when a troubled world 
is being assailed by a host of spurious coun- 
terarguments. 


St. Lawrence Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., of February 2, 
1954: 

Sr. LAWRENCE Fort 
To the Enrrog or tre Hresip: 

The United States Senate goes all out for 
the St. Lawrence River project, One hundred 
million dollars, the proponents say. Others 
say $500 million. For what? Electric 
power? The New York Edison Co. can pro- 
duce on the East River more power with 
coal than can be produced on the St. Law- 
rence, and cheaper, because waterpower ma- 
chinery costs five times what a conl-burning 
powerplant does, plus the terrific cost of 
transmission lines. 
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This proposed waterway will be choked 
with ice 6 months of the year, and only 10 
percent of our merchant fleet could pass 
through when open, 

The railroads are ready, willing, and able 
to handle all the iron ore they will take out 
of Labrador (this is the latest excuse for it), 
and now the proponents of this project would 
take the gravy from the railroads and leave 
dem the grease by putting on the winter 
burden. 

REGINALD H. Srracvs, 

ORLEANS. 


Politics Versus Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home in Gary, Ind., over the week- 
end I received dozens of protests from 
citizens of both political parties criti- 
cizing the Postmaster General's explo- 
sive and uncalled-for ouster of Postmas- 
ter James Neugebauer. While attending 
a chamber of commerce banquet at the 
Gary Hotel last Wednesday, February 10, 
over a dozen businessmen and industri- 
alists asked what they could do to have 
Postmaster Neugebauer retained as post- 
master so he could continue the out- 
standing postal service which he has in- 
stalled for the patrons of Gary. Mem- 
bers of veterans’ organizations and labor 
organizations are almost unanimous in 
their denunciation of this uncalled-for 
political dismissal of a faithful Federal 
employee. 

If civil-service protection and veterans 
preference amount to anything, Post- 
master Neugebauer’s appeal of his ouster 
will certainly be upheld. I am hereby 
incorporating with my remarks a resolu- 
tion adopted by 14 locals of the CIO, 
which speaks for itself: 

Whereas the strategy board of the follow- 
Ing local unions of the United Steelworkers 
of America, composed of approximately 30,000 
members employed in and around Gary, 
Ind.—local union 1009, local union 1014, local 
union 1066, local union 1117, local union 
2143, local union 2695, local union 2697, local 
union 2852, local. union 3008, local union 
3061, local union 3069, local union 3603, local 
union 4061, local union 4402—are aware of 
the proposed ouster of the postmaster, Mr, 
dames Neugebauer, of Gary, Ind.; and 

Whereas an overwhelming majority of the 
responsible citizens of Gary, Ind., know that 
the postal service of their city has been 
greatly improved since the appointment of 
-the present postmaster; and 

Whereas a system of 14 substations to ex- 
pedite the distribution of mail has been in- 
augurated and put into effect by the present 
postmaster; and 

Whereas the efficiency of the postal depart- 
ment has been greatly improved as evidenced 
by annual audits, that of 1949 when the 
present postmaster was appointed showing 
an operational deficit of $100,633.99, but im- 
proving each year, with the 1953 audit show- 
ing a gain of $89,511 and this includes the 


annual expenditure of $50,000 for the opera- 


tion of the above-mentioned substations; 
and 

Whereas the present postmaster, a United 
States Marine Corps veteran of the World 
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War II. honorably discharged, and a man of 
unimpeachable character, who has devoted 
his life to the motto: “Move the Mails,” has 
shown by his long hours of hard work, his 
perseverance, his good will and loyalty, to 
merit his present position of postmaster of 
Gary, Ind.: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the strategy board of the 
above listed local unions of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Subdistrict No. 1 of Dis- 
trict No. 31, go on record as requesting the 
retention of Mr, James Neugebauer as post- 
master of the city of Gary, Ind. 
Orvat J. KINCAID, 
Chairman, Strategy Board, Sub- 
district 1, District No. 31, USA- 
cio. 
Fepruary 11, 1954. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the address I de- 
livered last Sunday evening, February 
14,1954, before the members, their fam- 
ilies, and friends of the Lithuanian Na- 
turalization Club of Worcester, Mass, 

The address follows: 


As your United States Representative in 
the Congress, It is a particular privilege to 
take part in this program commemorating 
the 36th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Lithuania's Independence. 

This annual ceremony is dear to the hearts 
of all Lithuanians and their American 
friends because it is held to recollect the 
date of February 16, 1918, which marked 
the end of well over a century of suffering 
under a hostile, foreign rule. Back on that 
Joyful day, Lithuania stood forth as an in- 
dependent democratic republic. There was 
cause for celebration then and the future 
was faced with confidence. Your homeland 
people were happy and prosperous in their 
own sovereignty. 

Unfortunately, in this year of 1954, our 
Observance here must be shaded with sor- 
row. The bright star of Lithuania's freedom 
has been clouded over by the violent storms 
of tyranny. We gaze with sadness upon the 
advancing tragedy of sacrifice to ruthless im- 
perialism that has enveloped Lithuania; she 
has ceased to be an independent nation. 

The slavish tyranny now being forced upon 
Lithuania and the other small nations is a 
continuing challenge to the moral conscience 
of this Nation and the United Nations to 
establish the great basic principles of free- 
dom and liberty for all peoples. In simple 
justice, our Government can and should in- 
sist that the Lithuanian people be permitted 
their inalienable right to govern their in- 
ternal existence as they themselves see fit. 

Until Lithuania is free, we cannot truth- 
fully say that the Christian objective of 
freedom for which two great world wars, and 
indeed the Korean war, were fought, has been 
accomplished. The major world powers, in- 
cluding the United States, remain acquies- 
cent parties to the disgraceful betrayal of 
the smaller nations while they continue to 
allow peaceful, freedom-loving peoples to be 
cruelly dominated by the Sovlet rule of im- 
perialistic terrorism—which defies every de- 
cent concept of self-determination and 


democracy. 


Although we mourn over her present 
plight, there is no cause for despair. Re- 


February 10 


pentediy through her history Lithuania Di 
proved that her people can eventually o 
come the temporary triumphs of oppress 
The Christian faith which in 1399 defet ipe 
the Tarter invasion and saved all Euren 
from barbarism is still with her today: | oy 
gives her the spiritual vigor to outlive and 
dictatorship. From my own knowledge gf 
experience with my fellow Americans pe 
Lithuanian descent, I know that deep in ion 
heart of every Lithuanian is that Es jes- 
for liberty and freedom which never ave’ 
There is no power that can forever ens! 
people who are determined to be free. may 
As the high mark of this ceremony “ing 
I suggest that we rededicate ourselves 1 
determination to perseveringly reves 
present to the Christian world the Tach thu- 
the truth about the persecution of 4 — 
ania so that the United Nations and the 
United States will be inspired to acceP® iry 
full moral and humanitarian respons! 
ot restoring Lithuanian independence: bar? 
In this rededication I am sure you groe- 
the complete support of ali Christian. . 1 
dom-loving people throughout the wor j 
am confident you can rely upon them tome- 
in your efforts and prayers that your grant 
land may once again be free, May God ized 
that such a joyous day will soon be 


Congress and the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, unde? jyde 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in New 
the following editorial from the 6. 
Haven Journal-Courier of Jan 
1954: 


CONGRESS AND THE SEAWAT cansd® 
United States participation with or 0. 
in construction of a St. Lawrence v $ 


way has been O. K.'d by our Senate jeuf 
fairly wide majority vote, with “pay: 
Senators Bust and Pynrxil, voting |) the 
Now the long-standing proposal is UP : 
House. 
Walter Lippmann calls the plan 25 that 
outgrown. He makes the main pO 
although American help was OV or tbe 
wanted in construction of the seaw8 š 
comparatively short international ailes, 8g 
from Montreal to Ogdensburgh (28 ™ je an 
believe) Canada is now abundantly a perse 
really anxious to do the whole JO 
He says: tori pate 
“The original plans for joint ad K 
been talked about for decades. 1 5 oe 
agreement was reached in March ! por, a 
was a few months before Pearl Har not 
during the war the project which af course 
yet been approved by Co was wat 
jajd aside. It was revived after the Tig zaned 
in session After session Congress 
to ratify it, entering 
“In the meantime Canada was growth 
upon her extraordinary postw®t resources 
with the discovery of vast natural and with 
in oil, iron ore, and other minerals. E 
a corresponding industrial expansions make 
effect has been to increase and 
urgent Canada's need for the sean! |, 
the hydroelectric power which ee piver. 
erated by the fall of the St. LawTe™ nada® 
But that is not the only effect of ute 
industrial growth. Canada is now ay out 
and powerful enough to build a el. 
of her own resources." ~ tinct fromm 
The seaway plan is now quite dis New 
the hydroelectric problem, which 
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thicken southeast Missouri deserves sympa- 
tic study for possible application on a 
Wider scale. 
ort rudimentary food-stamp plan was in 
3 during the late thirties. It disap- 
re during the war, when the goal was 
in imited food production and when high 
1 enabled most familles to provide 
ba themselves, Now the farm surpluses are 
ack, and as shown in Dunklin County in 
© cases the inadequate diets and made- 
quate incomes are back. Why not give seri- 
55 Consideration to the simple and unassail- 
le idea of bringing the surpluses and the 
Ungry within reach of each other? 
is idea could, if given a chance, change 
a © whole nature of the presently sterile 
boate over farm policy. No great principle, 
Ut only expediency, is involved in the dis- 
Sue as to whether farm prices should be 
Ported at 100 percent, 90 percent, or 75 
cent of parity. 
is What has not been sdequately discussed 
— the principle of stimulating food con- 
™Ption as against that of curtailing farm 
1 unanetion. Food stamps, expanded school 
aubo ês, Possibly factory canteens, and direct 
mady payments to farmers—all of these 
as thods of expanding consumption, as well 
Surplus distribution where possible over- 
tte should be studied as long-range sub- 
tù Utes for the present farm policy of price 
Pports and crop control, 
kat ©: Clyde Mitchell, University of Nebras- 
arm economist, told Congress last week, 
8 are no surpluses in the human sense.“ 
ieee Dovetas, of Illinois, said the same 
E recently on Meet the Press. 
Wor} a Teal farm problem, here snd in the 
415 is not one of producing less, but of 
ing 
in 


Rets Ways by which needed production 


to the hands of the needy. 


Build Railroad Grade-Crossing 
Separations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Bpeai O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
555 ker, there are unmistakable- signs 
incre! an economic recession. There is 
tall using unemployment; drops in re- 
inerea es together with a strange ever- 
The osing rise in the cost of living. 
of e Signs are indicative of exhaustion 
Might sumer purchasing power. It 
trope become a major economic catas- 
the. if the administration's reaction 
of 8 Signs is an ostrich-like burying 
head in the sands and denying that 
Signs exist or a too feeble effort that 

Ta Prove to be too little and too late. 
m entirely in favor of an adequate 
tion th ding program and in connec- 
ad erewith and supplementary to an 
Yate road-building program I con- 
Provign® Congress should make adequate 
road on for grade separations at rail- 
8 erntossings. In this great country 
by a mttre job should be done and not 
Anistradcemeal program that will not be 
do it €d for centuries and we are able to 
vim d It is needed to save life and it 
stimula an enrichment tọ the Nation 
this ting travel and trade. I urge 
be ous One of the public undertakings to 
“rsued with speed and dispatch to 
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help revive our lagging economy and in 
connection therewith F wish to cite the 
following resolution adopted by the 
common council of the city of Detroit: 


* Whereas the present Federal Aid Highway 
Act recognizes the danger of railroads cross- 
ing highways at grade and provides for the 
use of Federal funds for the building of 
grade separations; and 

Whereas a very limited number of grade 
separations have been built in major cities 
in recent years where the problem is the 
most serious; and 

Whereas there are 268 grade crossings in 
the city of Detroit at which there have been 
in recent years a great number of fatal acci- 
dents, great economic loss due to traffic de- 
lays. and much inconvenience suffered by the 
public: and 

Wheress due to lack of funds at a State 
and local level there have been practically 
no grade crossings built in the city of Detroit 
since 1940; and 

Whereas the present Federal Aid Highway 
Act does not earmark any funds for grade 
separation work as such, but does permit 
States to use.a small portion of their allo- 
cation for grade separations; and 

Whereas between the years 1932 and 1940 
there was certain Federal emergency legisla- 
tion passed which recognized and helped to 
solve the problem of grade separations: by 
appropriating special moneys for grade sep- 
aration projects as such, over and above the 
regular Federal ald highway allocations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress provide for a 
more adequate grade separation program in 
urban areas, by allocating a separate amount 
for grade separation projects as recommend- 
ed by the States and approved by the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

(Adopted unanimously.) 


San Manuel, Ariz. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, this article appears in the January 2 
issue of Business Week; January 4 issues 
of American Banker and Wall Street 
Journal; January issues of Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Burroughs Clearing House: 
February issue of Fortune through the 
courtesy of the Valley National Bank of 
Phoenix: 

Here's an Arizona miracle that makes a 
piker of Aladdin! Forty miles northeast of 
Tucson there is a rolling. cactus-setudded 
desert area where, a few months ago, no- 
body lived. 

A few morths from now this site will be 
the ultramodern city of San Manuel, one 
of the 10 largest cities in Arizona. 

Copper, of course, is the magic symbol that 
accounts for this fantastic transformation. 
+ Magma Copper Co. owns thousands of 
acres in the area, and through its subsidiary, 
the San Manuel Copper Corp., is changing 
the landscape with a breathtaking vision 
that makes a plker of Aladdin and his won- 
drous lamp. 

In the first place, Uncle Sam agreed to 
buy $184 millions of copper ore from the 
San Manuel mines. 

Exploration disclosed enough low-grade 
copper ore at the 700-foot level to keep 
miners busy for 50 years. 
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Of course, this required a new crusher 
plant; a huge, multimillion-dollar mil, 
smelter, and a railroad. So RFC made the 
largest business loan in history—s94 mil- 
Jions—to develop this ore body and produce 
copper. One hundred million dollars will be 
expended before the first dollar's worth of 
copper goes to market. 

San Manuel is expected to increase the 
total United States copper production by 8 
percent, and the molybdenum production 16 
percent. Last year, incidentally, Arizona 
produced more than 42 percent of the Na- 
tion's copper—more than 15 percent of the 
entire world output of copper. 

In addition to machinery and equipment, 
obviously an operation this size also requires 
thousands of workers. So Magma rolled up 
its sleeves and started on a scale that puts 
the Arabian Nights to shame. A complete, 
spanking-new town is being built to house 
the employees and their families. 

First, an internationally famous planner 

laid out the sites and -winding roads. Then 
Plans were drawn for modern, sttractive, 
comfortable homes: for schools, churches, 
shopping centers; for playgrounds, utilities, 
gewers, paved streets. water systems, and so 
forth. 
- The city of San Manuel is designed to 
house over 7,000 persons, It will be a model 
community in every respect, with swimming 
pools, public parks, a hospital, and theater. 
Already homes and shops are being filled as 
rapidly as they are completed. 

Before the first ore is shipped, San Manuel 
will take its place among leading Arizona 
cities with a payrol! estimated at $10 mil- 
lions annually. 

The entire town is literally springing up 
to blueprint specifications, built with $8 
millions supplied by private capital and 
managed by the buliders, Del E. Webb con- 
truction Co. An attractive city is planned, 
with neat lawns, trees, and shrubbery. Start- 
ing from scratch, there will be no wrong side 
of the tracks, no slums. And with a firm 25- 
year Government commitment on its copper, 
San Manuel need fear no ghost town future. 


Anniversary of Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr, Speaker, February 
16 marks the 36th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania, the little 
Baltic State which was unjustly occupied 
by Soviet Russia back in 1940, and which 
has since been ruthlessly enslaved. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the fake annexation of Lithuania 
by Communist Russia. In fact, the 
American people have on numerous oc- 
casions protested against the atrocities 
perpetrated against the Lithuanian and 
other Baltic peoples. The Congress of 
the United States has granted a haven 
in this country to many hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons and refu- 
gees since the end of World War II, and 
among these some 26,000 Lithuanians 
entered our country and are today loyal 
and productive citizens. 

More recently, Congress has set up a 
Select Baltic Committee, which is now 
conducting an investigation of the forced 
seizure of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
by the Soviet Union, 
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On the occasion of Lithuania's anni- 
versary, we reafirm our solidarity with 
these heroic people and we renew our 
greetings and wishes that Lithuania will 
soon regain its independence from the 
yoke of communism. Their cause is a 
righteous one, they deserve our support 
and encouragement in their struggle for 
frecdom. 


Security Risks 


SPEECH 


KON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the U.S. 
News & World Report magazine for Feb- 
ruary 12, 1954, at page 72 thereof, is 
quoted a verbatim interview with R, W. 
Scott McLeod, top security cficer of the 
Department of State. I read the ques- 
tion that was then asked him: “When a 
man is fired as a security risk, does not 
that in the public mind mean the same 
as a loyalty risk?” I now read you his 
answer to that question: “It is confused 
with loyalty—I think that is true.” 


That, gentlemen, was on February 12, 
1954. Inow read a true and correct copy 
of a letter by me to the President of the 
United States dated January 15, 1954: 

January 15, 1954. 
The Preswwenr, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ma. Poesiprnt: I am a member again of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Therefore, you will understand that, to me 
as such committee member, it is of utmost 
importance and concern to have an itemized 
breakdown of the 2,260 Federal employees 
which you are understood to hnve related 
publicly were cut off the Federal payroll un- 
der the administration's security program. 
That ts, I believe it is important to the peo- 
ple of our great Nation that all of us know 
specifically how many of this number which 
you have quoted in your state-of-the- 
Union message were cut off the payroll be- 
cause they were found as actually subversive, 
and how many resigned before they had 
hearings, how many were found to be secu- 
rity risks because of habitual drunkenness, 
or lack of discretion, or homosexuality, or 
other specific causes. 

This should include how many were cut 
off because of Communist affiliations or con- 
nections. 

Mr. President, I am frequently asked the 
question whether or not conditions are im- 
proving with reference to the Communist 
conspiracy or subversive activities of the 
Communist Party in government. And you, 
sir, many months ago (I belleve properly) 
stated that the executive department would 
handle its own problem in this regard. 

But, to take out the uncertainty, the inck 
of present specific Information, and in order 
to give the people the actual analysis of those 
who were cut off because they were actual se- 
curity risks or on account of subversive activ- 
ities or connections, I respectfully ask that 
you communicate to me by prompt mail, or 
that I be promptly informed with an item- 
ized breakdown of them within the purview 
of this letter; to wit, the 2,200 Federal em- 
ployees cut off the Federal payroll since you 
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took over your very heavy responsibilities as 
President of our great Nation. 
Respectfully, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress: 


Mr. Speaker, on January 29, 1954, I 
received the following letter. dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1954, signed by Gerald D. Mor- 
gan, Administrative Assistant to the 
President: 

Tue Warre House, 
Washington, January 19, 1954. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Dort: This is merely an ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of your letter 
of January 15 addressed to the President. 
You may expect a fully reply shortly. 

With kind regards, 
GERALD D. Moroan, 
Administrative Assistant 
to the President, 


Mr, Speaker, in this connection I will 
say that since I received that letter I 
have neither received a “full reply,” nor 
any reply, 

And now I read you a letter dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1954, which I wrote to the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.: 

January 16, 1954. 
Crvr. Szrvicke COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sms: I am a meinber again of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. There- 
fore, you will understand that, to me aa such 
committee member, it is of utmost impor- 
tance and concern to have an itemized break- 
down of the 2,200 Federal employees which 
the newspapers and other sources relate you 
have announced have been cut of the Fed- 
eral payroll within the last year. Also the 
President in his state of the Union message 
made the same announcement. 

I believe it ls of utmost Importance to 
the people of our great Nation that all of us 
know specifically how many of this nunrber 
were actually found as “subversive,” and how 
many resigned before they had hearings, 
how many were found to be security risks 
because of habitual drunkenness, or lack of 
discretion, or homosexuality, or other spe- 
cific causes. 

This should Include how many were cut 
off because of Communist affiliations or con- 
nections, 

I am frequently asked the question 
whether or not conditions are improving 
with reference to the Communist conspiracy 
or subversive activities of the Communist 
Party in Government. I am also frequently 
asked how many Communists or other sub- 
versives haye been found within the Gov- 
ernment and discharged within the last year. 

But, to take out the uncertainty, the lack 
of present specific information, and in order 
to give the people the actual analysis of 
those who were cut off because they were 
actual security risks or on account of sub- 
versive activities or connections, I respect- 
fully ask that you communicate to me by 
prompt mall, or that I be promptly informed 
with an itemized breakdown of them with- 
in the purview of this letter, to-wit, the 2,200 
Federal employees cut off the Federal pay- 
roll since the Inauguration of our distin- 
guished President of the United States, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, but not until February 
4, 1954, did I receive any reply thereto. 
On that date I received the following 
reply, dated February 3, 1954, from Philip 
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Young, chairman, acknowledging recelpt 
of a letter very similar to the one I wrote 
the President of the United States the 
Gay before: 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SZEVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1954. 

Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 

House of Representatives. 

Dzar Me. Dorie: This will acknowledge 
your letter of January 16, 1954, requesting 
an Itemized breakdown pertaining to the 
number of Federal employees released under 
the emplcyees security program. I wiil get 
in touch with you at a later date. 

Sinccrely, 
Fut YOUNG, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Young said: T wilt 
get in touch with you at a later date.” 
I have heard nothing further from Mr. 
Young, nor anyone for him. 

Certainly the text of my letter to the 
President of the United States and also 
my letter to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, clearly shows that I was seeking 
important, pertinent information which 
I am still certain the American people 
are entitled to promptly and fully re- 
ceive. I called attention in both letters 
that I am a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee which 
deals with the problem of subversives 
under Public Law 601. Under the lav 
it is the legal duty and responsibility of 
members of that committee to investi- 
gate the extent of subversive activities. 
I wrote these letters on my own respon- 
sibility and not on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

Now a month has passed since the daté 
of my two aforesaid letters. Also, I am 
aware that by later resolution of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee some weeks ago, said committee 
asked the same information, with # 
breakdown of the number actually found 
as “subversives.” The committee has 
not yet received such information 
Whereas, since the date of my letters 
the President and the Civil Service Com 
mission, over a month ago, there 
been frequently reported in the daty 
press, over the radio, and otherwise, 
statements and claims by high Govern“ 
ment officials charged with such mat 
ters, by Attorney General Brownell, bY 
the Civil Service Commission, and other 
governmental departments, to the effec 
that it would take a good deal of time, 
work and analysis to answer the increas 
ing demand by Members of Congress and 
by the public also that it be publicly au- 
nounced as to how many of the 2,200, 
the 1.400 figure frequently used, were 
discharged on account of “loyalty” as 
contrasted with the discharging w 
the definition of “security,” I wish t0 
now say, that I am this day critical of 
the fact that it is now apparent that in 
the discharge of these 2,200 Federal em- 
ployees as announced by the President 
and others in high office. there evidently 
was not kept any immediately availablé 
separate lists of those who were dis? 
charged on the grounds of “loyalty: 
Mr, Speaker, the term “loyalty” in the 
minds of the general public, I am sure, 
carries with it the implication of sub- 
versive” conduct. And certainly what” 
ever number of employecs were 
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Charged on the grounds of “loyalty” 
Should, therefore, have been carefully 
and immediately listed and kept sepa- 
Yate from those who were merely “secur- 
ty risks“ on the grounds announced by 
- McLeod, in the magazine article. 
There is radical difference and dis- 
tion between the factors presently 
under Executive Order No. 10450 
discharge these who are separated 
from their jobs on account of security 
8nd integrity reasons and those who are 
Separated from their jobs on grounds of 
loyalty. Under such order, I hesitate 
believe that those in high office today 
and who are responsible for firing those 
bersons, however few or many there were, 
on the grounds of loyalty, neglected to, 
or did not, keep a very close and imme- 
ate and careful list of those who were 
harged on loyalty grounds. If they 
did not, Mr. Speaker, why did they not? 
they did keep such separate lists, it 
Would be a comparatively simple and 
100d matter to total the number of such 
yalty cases and announce that num- 
r. As I said, anyone found sufficiently 
isloyal to our beloved Nation to be dis- 
Charged under Executive Order 10450 
thould, in my judgment, be immediately 
th on separate and distinct lists. And 
ese names should not only be promptly 
šent to the Civil Service Commission, but 
to the FBI. 
i Assuming, therefore, that this brief 
cntlysis of the difference between loyalty 
ases and the security and integrity cases 
Nader Executive Order 10450 is correct, 
tre” state that I believe it is in the 
te rest of our national security, it is in 
e interest of giving the people of our 
loved Nation the actual facts, for the 
th tration to immediately release to 
~~ People of our Nation the number of 
ugalty firings and discharges which were 
a ted by the governmental departments 
8 the time that the persons were fired 
th the grounds of loyalty. Such a list 
1 duld not have taken more than a very 
iln days to assemble. I, of course, do 
be expect, nor ask, that their names 
th Made public, but I do ask that fur- 
wit delay be eliminated and that forth- 
33 the number of these persons be 
stn to the public. Otherwise it will 
te Stand in the public minds as a mát- 
82 unnecessarily confusing. In fact, it 
t dangerously confusing. Whatever the 
8 the public should have them im- 
Mfcllatelv. I am not afraid of the full 
7 ormation. Democracy is strengthened 
Ge in proportion as full honest-to- 
ci facts and information are given the 
tizens of our Nation. 
beche factual truth will not hurt. The 
truting from the public of the factual 
Ba th as regards “loyalty” and as re- 
ene “subversion,” and as regards com- 
not tem will continue to hurt. I can- 
istr. believe that anyone in the admin- 
ii ation of our Government has a de- 
Am te desire or intention that the 
Mig eed people be either mislead or 
tull formed, or kept from having the 
wiy truth. Knowing the truth is what 
kee €P keep us a free people. It will 
us a freedom-loving people. 
tet thermore, it is certainly in the in- 
anca. or accurate information and guid- 
th Of the thinking and the actions of 
mh American people that the announce- 
t made of the numbers of those em- 
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ployees discharged on the grounds of 
loyalty shall specify how many of the 
total so discharged were persons the in- 
vestigation of whom had commenced or 
been finished during the Truman admin- 
istration, and how many were com- 
menced and finished during the new ad- 
ministration. Until such full announce- 
ment is made it appears to me that it 
is as clear as crystal that four results 
will remain in full force and effect until 
the uncertainty is dissolved; to wit: 
First, the people will be confused as to 
what. percentage of persons of the total 
number of 2,200, or 1,400, announced by 
this administration were found to be 
really disloyal under President Eisen- 
hower’s Executive order as contradis- 
tinct from the previous Truman loyalty 
orders; second, the American people will 
continue in a state of more or less an- 
ticipating fear that it is possible that 
the number or percentage thereof is 
very much larger than it may actually 
prove to be; third, unless they learn the 
facts promptly, millions of American 
people will no doubt conclude that the 
fight being put up against subversion 
and conspiratorial communism, for 
which so many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of tax money has been spent, 
and is now being spent, is being unwisely 
expended, or on the contrary, when the 
announcement for which I now speak is 
made, the American people may have 
cause to conclude that the tax money is 
being wisely spent; and, fourth, the un- 
certaintly which now continues in the 
minds of the people as to what percent- 
age of these employees were fired as be- 
ing subversives, Communists, or disloyal, 
cannot but pyramid and do irreparable 
damage. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we members of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee adequately or efficiently perform 
our official duties under Public Law 601 
if such pertinent information as afore- 
said is not promptly available to us? 
Why, Mr. Speaker, should it not be 
promptly available to the American peo- 
ple who pay the bills? 


The Cordell Hull Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Cordell Hull Foundation is yet in its 
infancy, the scope of its influence for the 
future good neighborly relations between 
our Nation and other nations of the 
Americas has made a deep and lasting 
impression. 

The educational exchange of students 
of all the Americas, through the means 
of the Cordell Hull Foundation, will con- 
stitute one of the finest possible means 
of perpetuating the ideal of the good- 
neighbor policy which grew from the 
heart and mind of Tennessee's greatest 
living son, Cordell Hull, during his long 
and distinguished service as Secretary 
of State, 
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In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have inserted in the REC- 
orp an editorial from the February 2, 
last, issue of the Nashville Tennessean 
which points up the importance of the 
Cordell Hull Foundation in the minds of 
our neighbors to the south—also the 
high esteem in which Judge Cordell Hull 
is held by the people of all the Americas. 

The editorial follows: 

WELL Sam, Sm 

Much has been said here in Tennessee and 
elsewhere in the Nation in praise of the 
scholarship program projected by the Cordell 
Hull Foundation to promote greated under- 
standing in the Americas. Now comes an in- 
teresting expression from the other end of 
the line. 

Latin Americans, said Nicaragua's Am- 
bassador to the United States at the Hull 
luncheon in Washington Thursday, “will al- 
ways remember the remarkable work of Cor- 
dell Hull when he was Secretary of State. 
* » He was the outstanding architect of 
the good-neighbor policy which brought 
about solidarity in the Western Hemisphere. 

“We feel that establishment of the Cordell 
Hull Foundation is most appropriate,” con- 
tinued Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, 
“It will perpetuate the name and ideals of a 
great man.” 

The fittingness of the honor and of the 
work could not be more aptly stated. Com- 
ing from the dean of the South American 
diplomatic corps, this sentiment is one that 
we know Mr. Hull will cherish and oficials 
of the expanding foundation will find en- 
couraging, 


Grant High School, Portland, Oreg., High 
on 10 Best Schools Lists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the outstanding record which 
has been achieved by the Grant High 
School in Portland, Oreg., which is in 
the heart of my congressional district. 

In a recent article in Pageant it is 
said: 

In the search for the Nation's best high 
school, Pageant consulted with dozens of top 
educators. None would award any that ac- 
colade. But Portiand (Oreg.) Grant invari- 
ably appeared high on their 10 best Uats, so 
we went to Grant to find out why. This is 
our report, 


It is pointed out in this article that 
almost everyone in Grant goes to college, 
In 1928, 70.8 percent of the graduating 
class went to college; in 1953, 74 percent, 
or 3 out of 4. This compares with the 
national average of 20 percent. 

In order to ascertain the reason for 
this outstanding record made by the 
Grant High School, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the full study as it appeared in 
the March issue of Pageant, which I in- 
clude in these remarks: 7 
Tue Best Hich ScHooL IN AmeERICA—HoWw 

Dors Ir Compare Wrru Yours? 
(By Charlotte and Bd Groshell) 

In the search for the Nation's best high 
school Pagent consulted with dozens of top 
educators. None would award any that 
accolade. But Portland's (Oreg.) Grant in- 
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variably appeared high on their 10 best lists, 
so we.went to Grant to find out why. This 
is our report. 

The dean of boys at Grant High School 
is a very busy man. Part of his job is to 
take charge of discipline and attendance, 
and since there are some 1,200 boys at Grant, 
his office is headquarters for those who have, 
or are, problems. But it was a delegation 
of girls who brought their problem to him 
last fall Just after the term opened. 

“We want to talk to you about the fresh- 
men,” the spokesman explained. “They 
don’t seem to know how to act. They're 
noisy in the lunchroom, and they walk on 
the front lawn, and are marking up the 
walls. We wondered if there isn't some way 
for us upper classmen to show them that 
we just don't do those things at Grant.“ 

The dean's answer showed a typical Grant 
faculty approach. “What sort of a plan 
have you worked out?” 

“We'd like to divide up Into teams of two 
and go around to every frosh registration 
room and give talks. Sort of explain things.” 

The dean nodded. “I think you have a 

good idea,” and so, with official permission, 
but with neither official dictation nor help, 
the students carried out their own campaign 
to teach other students how to behave. That 
was a recent incident, but far from the first. 
In fact, it isn't just the freshmen and trans- 
fers whom the loyal Grant student worries 
about, It's anyone who doesn’t act as if 
he or she knew “how things are done” at 
Grant. 
i The renegade student might deny it, stu- 
dents of rival schoole might pooh-pooh it, 
but the fact is there is something special 
about Grant, something which makes under- 
graduates proud of it and keeps graduates 
from ever forgetting it. 

It isn't the building. Grant added a new 
14-room wing last fall but the basic and 
Jargest unit was constructed 28 years ago. 
Current enroliment is 2,365 students, which 
makes Grant à big high school. But other 
schools have more and better buildings, and 
Many have more students. Besides, being 
large ia a problem, not an asset, when it 
comes to developing the spirit which makes 
Grant “something special." Grant has a 
championship record in sports, but that’s 
more or less aside from the point, too. The 
biggest student job, the presidency of the 
associated student body, has seldom gone to 
an athletic hero. 

You can't define Grant High School in 
terms of its buildings, enrollment or record 
in sports. Yet families move into the neigh- 
borhood to be able to send their children 
to Grant; that's one of the problems Port- 
land school administrators face. If they 
try to relieve the pressure at Grant by re- 
districting and sending some students to 
another high school, there are immediate 
howls from those students’ parents. Their 
feeling is echoed by Grant's trio or admin- 
istrators: Colton Meek, principal, Harold 
Kleiner, vice-principa) and dean of boys, and 
Mary Schroeder, vice-principal and dean of 
girls. Mr. Meek told Pageant’s reporters, “If 
they transferred me to another school, I'd 
be a very unhappy boy.“ Mr. Kleiner, who 
already has his master’s degree, contemplates 
working for his doctorate, but emphasizes, 
“Not so that I could teach in a college. I 
never want to leave high school.” And Mrs. 
Schroeder says simply, “If they took me 
away from Grant, I'd die.” 

Grant High School is located in the center 
of an upper middle class residential district 
in the northeast section of Portland, taking 
in one-fifth of the city’s total area. Homes 
range from one-story cottages to the estates 
of the well-to-do on Alameda Drive, and in 
Dolph Park and Laurelhurst. The average 
house is priced at about $22,500. It isn't 
a new or “boom” area. Redistricting sev- 
eral years ago extended Grant's boundaries 
to the river, taking in trailer courts and 
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homes, but the area as a whole is a 
“solid community.” 

The people, like their homes, are well es- 
tablished and tend toward the conservative. 
There are more bankers than barbers among 
Grant High fathers, and only 6 percent of 
them are unskilled laborers, Between the 
vice president of a chain of banks and the 
truck driver are the representative Grant 
fathers: the contractors, engineers, foremen, 
salesmen, accountants, machinists, and radio 
and newspapermen. 

There are few extremes in Grant's area, 
and hence few extremes at Grant High. The 
students come from homes that are pretty 
much the same; they have had more or less 
the same home training. They have about 
the same amount of spending money, the 
same quality of clothes. Churches in the 
district represent all major denominations 
and Grant students have a respect for things 
spiritual. 

This homogeneity extends to racial mat- 
ters. There are only 12 to 15 Negroes at 
Grant and about the same number of Jap- 
anese. To Pageant's question, What is good 
about Grant?” a frequent student reply was 
“No racial prejudice.” Eddie Washington, a 
Negro, is sophomore class president, and 
president of the Boys’ League, the all-school 
club to which every boy at Grant belongs, 
is Japanese-American Robert Kinoshita. 
When Bob was asked what he thought was 
good about Grant High, his Immediate re- 
sponse was, “Everyone fits so well together.” 

The secret of Grant's successful team- 
work—“everyone fits so well together’—lies 
in large part in the philosophy of its prin- 
cipal. Colton Meek is, first of all, a well- 
rounded man. He has been everything from 
a football coach to an English teacher and 
he hasn't forgotten the problems of either. 
He has held a machinist’s job and has a good 
background in Industrial relations. He is a 
quiet man who never tries to outshine the 
peopie assisting him. It is his earnest be- 
lief that he should not try to run the school 
alone; he assigns areas of responsibility to 
members of his staff and then keeps bands 
off, 

Mr. Meek carries on a tradition of trust- 
Ing others established by the school’s first 
principal. Grant's auditorium is decorated 
with murals dedicated to the memory of 
Wiiliam Fletcher, who died suddenly in the 
summer of 1928 after only 4 years as princi- 
pal. Teachers and students were his friends. 
He trusted them, and they trusted him,” the 
inscription reads in part, and that’s the beart 
of the matter. As Colton Meek puts it, “We 
assume the student is. going to do the right 
thing. We never expect him to do the wrong 
thing.” 

His vice-principals sometimes suspect that 
he is a little too lenient. Since they stand 
the gag of discipline problems day in and 
day out, they occasionally feel more weary 
than broadminded. Weary.or not, they al- 
ways draw a heavy line between occasional 
misteps and persistent ones, They don't 
say out loud that everyone's entitled to one 
mistake, but they aren't rough with the 
student who makes it. Most first offenders 
vindicate this theory by avoiding that sec- 
ond time. On only one score is soft-volced 
Colton Meek a tiger of a principal. Students 
may drive cars to and from school, but the 
boy or girl who as much as sits in the car 
during school hours is suspended instantly. 
This isn't just an administrative whim. 
Traffic is very heavy on the boulevards near 
Grant; the ruling is a safety measure. 

In almost everything else, the emphasis 
is always on talking it over. This is usually 
done In the offices of the vice-principals and 
there's nothing formal or formidable about 
either of them. In fact, the boys are so 
little awed by Kleiner that they presented 
him with a facsimile of a well-known Reno 
gambling-joint sign, Welcome to Harold's 
Club,” which now hangs on his office door, 
establishing the tone of treatment meted out 
inside. 
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“We don't treat the students like angels,” 
one veteran on the faculty remarked, be- 
cause we know they're not.” Nor is the 
school run on an honor system, which Prin- 
cipal Colton Meek feels is as impractical in 
such a large school as going to the other 
extreme and policing everyone all the time. 
But the talking-it-over process works. 

The give and take attitude does not end 
with the faculty's relationship to the stu- 
dents. There's another force which makes 
the high moraie and camaraderie a three- 
way affair. That force is the parents. 
Grant High has the largest PTA in the State 
of Oregon. It is remarkable not only for 1 
size—there are 1,146 members—but for the 
number of active male members. Gran 
students have fathers, a fact PTA member- 
ship in many schools does not even hint at. 
Grant fathers are so very interested in what 
their kids are doing that they have f 
a Dad's Club, 400 strong. Last year ite va- 
riety show netted $1,200 for schoo! projects 

Every year the PTA helps the school bY 
running a kind of information panel fof 
parents of eighth graders about to enter 
Grant High; 600 parents. or sets of parents. 
representing half of the freshmen-to-be, at- 
tend the discussions. The panel bas 
smoothed the way for so many students, in 
effect solving problems before they eve? 
rise, that the PTA held similar open discus- 
sion meetings last fall for sophomores, and 
another for freshmen. Interest doesn't 
with these organized projects. It's not at l 
unusual to see a father watching practice on 
the football field, or a mother attending“ 
school assembly. 

The teachers work with the parents. 
Every teacher at Grant belongs to the PTA: 
although the administration has never 
suggested that they shoutd join. 

And the teachers work with each other. 
Fletcher, the first principal, believed in 2 
strongly unified faculty and the spirit be 
fostered has never faded. Within the group 
of 92 men and women are many differe? 
types and ages, from the seven teachers 4 
started with Grant the day its doors ope? 
to the young art teacher who barely fin 8 
college last year in time to start her flrs 
teaching job. Today, 1 out of every 3 teach- 
ers is a man, and there are more 
women than in the old days, who perhap® 
have different viewpoints than their un“ 
married sisters. There are faculty clubs an 
faculty parties, but there are no “clique 

Forty-five percent of the faculty hold 20- 
vanced degrees. And that's not beca 
Grant pays more. Salaries start at $3,600, 
and the highest is 85.600. The princip 
made better wages as a summer shipy 
worker than as the boss of Oregon's } 
high school. But few Grant teachers nave 
been lured away by higher salaries. a 

Harmony among the teachers results i 
better teaching for the kids, more co 5 
tive relationships with the parents, An & 
ample of parent-faculty cooperation which 
has become part of Grant- routine is 
tardiness letter. When a student r 
been tardy three times his parents receive 
letter inviting them to come and talk it o 
if there is some problem the schoo] can 
solve. As a result, the parent storming 
with, “Why didn't you tell me what's Fot 
on? Why I had no idea!“ is practically un 
known. is 

One of the school's unwritten traditions 4p 
that almost everyone from Grant goes <. 
college. In 1928, 70.8 percent of the grec 
ating class went to college; in 1953, 74 Pe 
cent, or three out of four. This com 
with the national average of 20 percent. 

Grant teachers encourage, but do not pus i 
their students toward college. In fact, Vio? 
Principal Kleiner sees a danger in this 
ticular Grant tradition: boys and girls n 
can't afford it or who just aren't college 2 
terial feel they have to go, too. Right 
wrong, Grant remains a leading col 
preparatory school, 
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The old quip, "You get what you pay for” 
Just doesn't hold at Grant. Parents and 
Youngsters get a lot more. There are nine 
high schools In Portland. The total cost per 
Pupil at Grant is $299.84 a year, the second 
lowest of the nine. Parents of Grant pupils 
don't pay more for the advantages their 
children receive, since the tax rate is the 
Same for all Portland high school districts, 

e fact that the building is not new also 
Means that students get more than they 
Pay for; if the whole school were to be re- 
Placed today its probable cost would exceed 
$4 million as compared with its actual cost 
Of $1,670,856, 

“Teaching isn’t a matter of buildings,” 

cipal Colton Meek says, “it’s a question 

Of people.” Grant is outstanding not for 

new and startling facilities but for the spirit 

and accomplishments of its people—the pu- 

Pils and the teachers and the parents—the 

5 thing that doesn't come built in at any 
ce, 

Grant doesn't try to be new and startling 
In its curriculum, either. It offers an inter- 
sting list of electives, some of them unique 

the Portland school system, but the em- 
Phasis is on scholarship, plain, ordinary, 
c education. 

Minimum requirements for 4 years include 
1 year of mathmatics, 1 of science, 3 years 
Of social science, 2 of physical education, 
and 3 of English. This Is a remarkably short 
list, Grant is unique in offering 4 years of 
4 different languages (Latin, German, 

ench, and Spanish) and yet there is no 

age requirement, and in general there 
remarkably few musts for a school with 
lts academic standing. ‘The reason springs 

m the school’s highly developed system 
ot student counseling, 

counseling program, under the direc- 

tlon of Vice Principal Schroeder, who has 
nat Grant for 27 out of ita 28 years, is 
partly on citywide methods, partly on 
Grant's own way of doing things. In the 
place, Grant has kept the home room, 

Or registration room, which many schools 
ve dropped. Each student. registers with 

a teacher, and for 4 years for 1 period a day, 
meets with the same 30 to 35 girls and boys 
and this same teacher. It gives him a unit 
that is really home, and a teacher who knows 

im from his greenest freshman days right 

‘ough graduation. His “reg room” is im- 

ant socially, his “reg teacher“ valuable 

n it comes to guiding him into the right 
Course, 

Besides this, a teacher ts assigned as a 
Sounselor to a group of freshmen and re- 

Ains as that group's faculty adviser right 
On through school. Every freshman has a 
Private interview with his or her counselor, 

talk over what he hopes to be and to try 
b forecast a 4-year plan of study. He goes 

ack for interviews whenever he needs to, 
putecting this forecast as he learns where 
ia ability Lies. 

Counseling, therefore, makes a long list 
hia quired subjects unnecessary. Through 

counselor and his reg room teacher, the 
Grant student works out a tailor-made pro- 
fram. adding many pounds of elective sub- 
2 to the ounce of minimum requirements. 

Mnselors emphasize that education does 
8 stop with just meeting requirements; it's 
0 matter of figuring out what your goal is 

nd then preparing for it. 

Grant's list of electives includes four 
5 inaugurated by Grant teachers 
Laich are not taught any place else in Port- 
wie In each case the instructor began 
cies nothing but a good idea and the prin- 
PS pe permission to try it out, and ended 

th to 3 capacity classrooms of enthusias- 

Students. One Grant specialty is the 
Ey, kespeure course, created by Miss Ethel 
Bi er 15 years ago and taught by her ever 
Pen Second is Mias Lydia Anderson's 
cr rse in creative writing, another full- 
edit, year-long course. Third is an elec- 
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tive Initiated by Mr. Zenas Olson, called 
“Pacific Rim,” a class dealing with the topog- 
raphy, culture, and peoples bordering the 
Pacific Ocean. Fourth is a course taught 
by Mrs. Grace Hlestand exclusively to junior 
and senior girls. It is a class in sex and 
marriage relationships. 

Grant is also unusual in offering 5 difer- 
ent art courses—general art, commercial art, 
art crafts, art metal, and art design, with 
a staff of 4 full-time art teachers. At the 
other end of the academic stick, there is an 
outstanding spread of senior math classes— 
trigonometry, solid geometry, and advanced, 
or college, algebra. 

Grant has an enviable sports record, and 
again it isn't because of extraordinary fa- 
cilities. The school has a practice field but 
no football field or staditum—Grant never 
plays a home game, There are only 2 ten- 
nis courts for 2,400 students. And the school 
has no swimming pool. Yet, in State cham- 
pionship playoffs Grant has won 5 of the 
possible crowns in football, 3 in swim- 
ming, 1 in baseball, 4 in golf. In the 
city league, Grant has won 10 firsts In foot- 
ball, 2 each in basketball and baseball, 13 
in track, 18 in golf, 10 in tennis. 

Traditions grow up among people who 
think, feel, and lve pretty much the same 
way, and the characteristic “oneness” at 
Grant has resulted in a great deal of tra- 
dition. 

Some of Grant's traditions are so, official 
as to be carefully documented in the fresh- 
man handbook. One of these is the I-week 
December “Twirp season.” Boys may not 
speak to girls unless spoken to first, may not 
date or even telephone a girl; violators are 
tried in twirp court during lunch periods. 

A second is the seating of freshmen dur- 
ing the first assembly of the year. That day, 
and that day only, they occupy the seats of 
the preceding year's seniors, thus catching a 
glimpse of privileges to come; during all 
assemblies thereafter they sit in the balcony. 

Official traditions may be added to or 
altered. Unwritten traditions, springing 
from the group spirit which has character- 
ized Grant since it opened, are unchange- 
able. You don't see ducktall.“ “swing,” or 
“Boomer Boy” (named after the boom towns 
of the war) haircuts at Grant; newcomers 
who start out with them show up with a 
standard trim within a week or so. Circulat- 
ing in corridors jammed with 1.200 or more 
girls, Pageant's reporters noted only 2 horse- 
tall hair-do's, 1 pair of earrings, not a single 
pair of high heels. There aren't any pegged 
pants or extreme jackets; Grant boys have 
never written on their slickers or on thelr 
cars, 

“Naturalness" is the style, Uniform at- 
tire for girls is a pleated skirt and blouse or 
sweater; the boys run to sports shirts or 
T-shirts, and white cord slacks. And the 
cords are always clean. 

One of Grant's traditions Is worth ovet 
$100,000 a year. The student body owns and 
operates a club room, snack bar, lunch room, 
locker and towel rentals, phone booths, 
about 20 other enterprises which brought In 
gross receipts of $118,292.86 last year. Profits 
are plowed back into improvements. Board 
of directors for student stockholders is the 
18-member executive council comprised of 
school leaders chosen in a general election. 
They meet daily in a leadership class di- 
rected by teacher Cy Butterfield who usually 
advises, Figure it out for yourselves.” Vice 
principal Kleiner and two teachers are on 
finance committees, and the school book- 
keeper helps keep accounts but Grantonians, 
have sharp business heads, seldom need heip, 

CAN YOUR SCHOOL MATCH GRANT? 

The lesson that Grant teaches refutes the 
old bromide that the best school equates 
with the most money. Grant's district Is 
well-to-do, but school taxes and teachers’ 
salaries are not notably higher than in many 

— ~ 
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a United States community.. Grant uses its 
money wisely and well, avolds glittery swank 
for solid, unassuming facilities. 

What makes Grant an outstanding educa- 
tional institution are things that can't be 
bought but can be attained by any deter- 
mined group of citizens: a vital, alert, and 
continuing interest on the part of the par- 
ents; a student body alive to the value of 
an education and eager to take full advan- 
tage of it; plenty of teachers with a good 
background and a willingness to work be- 
yond the call of duty; bright, inspiring sur- 
roundings; sound, basic scholarship plus a 
wide range of interesting electives; a full 
and varied program of sports, clubs and 
social activities to turn out a well-rounded 
personality; and a well-thought-out program 
of individual consultation and counseling, 

What Grant has in addition is a philoso- 
phy of trust, understanding and sympathy 
set forth by tts remarkable first principal 
and carried on by his remarkable successors, 
and an inordinate pride in the school on the 
part of parents, students and faculty. 

All of these things admittedly are un- 
usual, but they surely are not out of reach 
of any high school in the Nation. 


Chicago Takes the Lead in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune under date of February 14, 1954, 
and which stresses the fact that Chicago 
has taken the lead in the production of 
steel. a 

This phenomenal achievement again 
demonstrates that Chicago is destined 
to become foremost among the cities 
wherein are produced all of the essential 
products so vital and necessary to our 
national defense. Forging ahead in the 
production of steel is another outstand- 
ing achievement of which the people 
of Chicago and its metropolitan area can 
feel justly proud. 

The editorial emphasizes Chicago's 
“I will” spirit, and is as follows: 

Cuicaco Takes THE Leap IN STEEL 

Last year the Chicago area produced more 
steel than all of the milis in the Pittsburgh 
district, as we noted a couple of months ago. 
Steel trade publications have Just come out 
with year-end reports on the capacity of all 
the Nation's steel plants. They show that 
the Chicago district has now passed the 
Pittsburgh district in the capacity as well as 
the actual production of its mills. 

“By adding nearly 1.79 million tons of 
capacity,” reports the magazine Iron Age (of 
New York), “the Chicago area overtook Pitts- 
burgh and now stands as the No. 1 steel- 
making district, with 19.78 percent of the 
Nation's capacity. Chicago area mills as- 
sured their leadership by topping all others 
in the amount of capacity added—26.33 per- 
cent ot the Nation's Increase. 

The Chicago district, as defined in Iron 
Age and its competitor, Steel magazine, now 
has furnaces with a rated productivity of 
24,566,700 tons of steel a year. This alone 
would have been enough to top the capacity 
with which Pittsburgh led the country at 
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the beginning of 1953—-23,532,600 tons — but 
in addition Pittsburgh capacity declined by 
more than balf a million tons last year. 

The former steel capital naturally has the 
oldest mills. The decline in Pittsburgh re- 
sulted from the scrapping of the least efi- 
cient of these facilities, which could operate 
at a profit only in a seller's market for steel. 
Pittsburgh, incidentally, was the only area 
in the country to show a decline in capacity. 
The net increase in the Nation was 6,782,940, 
giving the United States a total capacity of 
124,330,410 tons of steel as of January 1. 

Only one Chicagoland steel company, In- 
land. has its headquarters in this city. The 
other milis are run from headquarters in 
New York and Pittsburgh. There was noth- 
ing sentimental about the expenditure of 
more than half a billion dollara to build new 
steelmaking facilities in this area. 

That money was spent because there are 
more steel customers in the Chicago district 
than the existing facilities could supply. 
Conversely, the old mills that were shut down 
in Pittsburgh were not replaced because that 
district still bas the capacity to make more 
steel than it can sell in a competitive mar- 
ket. Freight rates are adding more and more 
to the delivered price of steel. From now on, 
eteel companies will tend to build near their 
markets. 

The biggest steel plant ever bullt as a 
single project is the new Fairless works of 
the United States Steel Corp., at Morrisville, 
Pa., near Philadelphia. Last year it was 
brought to its designed capacity of 2.2 mil- 
lion tons of ingots a year. During the 2 
years in which Fairless works were being 
started up, Chicago district plants increased 
their capacity by 4.3 million tons. The steel 
corporation plants alone, Gary and South 
works, boosted output by 1.4 million tons, 

Gary remains the biggest steel plant in 
the world, now capable of producing 7,117,000 
tons of steel a year. South works is third in 
the country, and the world, and the Inland 
Steel plant at Indiana Harbor is fifth. And 
Chicago Heights is the site of the second 
smallest steel plant in the country, that of 
the Columbia Tool Steel Co., whose 2 little 
electric furnaces turn out 6,600 tons a year. 
The secret is that the Columbia product, 
hard alloys that cut other steel in the ma- 
chine shops of the Nation, selis for better 
than a dollar and a half a pound, as against 
a little more than 4 cents for ordinary steel. 


Lithuania Can and Should Be Free and 
Independent Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the radio address 
I delivered on February 13, 1954, over 
station WNEB in Worcester, Mass. 

These exercises were sponsored by the 
Lithuanian Ladies Aid Society of Wor- 
cester. 

The address follows: 

It is a real pleasure for me, more as your 
friend and neighbor than as your Congress- 
man, to come up bere and take part in this 
radio program commemorating the anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. 

Thirty-six years ago, out of the ruins of 
two oppressive empires, there arose the new 
Republic of Lithuania. It was a new re- 
publie, but not a new nation. The Lith- 
uanian past reaches far into antiquity. The 
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original Lithuanians, according to archaeol- 
ogy, came to the Baltic shores several thou- 
sands of years ago. It is quite possible that 
they moved to their present home driven 
there by more warlike or aggressive tribes, 
or by the force of a natural calamity. In 
any case they came in peace, and it was 
in peace that they developed. 

Until the 10th century, the Lithuanian 
nation lived without larger political organ- 
ization, but strongly held together by the 
same faith. customs, and language. Organ- 
ization into a political entity came in the 
1$th century. Under the leadership of their 
kings. the people of Lithuania developed into 
a great kingdom. For centuries they, to- 
gether with the Poles, held back the east- 
ward flow of the Teutonic tide. 

Then in the 18th century with the emer- 
gence of Russia as a political force, Lithu- 
ania became also the prey of Russia's west- 
ward drive. The pattern for conquest had 
been established. Lithuania, because of her 
geographic position, became the center of a 
pincers movement from east to west, coming 
first under one tyrant and then another. 
But the people of Lithuania never lost their 
national identity. The memory of the days 
of peaceful development. of the great em- 
pire, and of the glorious tradition of the past 
lived on in the hearts of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. Their poets, who had sung of past 
triumph, kept alive the fame of national in- 
dependence and freedom in the hearts of 
the Lithuanian people. Their song was not 
only a lament for the past, but was also a 
cry of defiance hurled at the foreign despot. 

With the end of World War I and the dis- 
solution of the Russian and German Em- 
pires, Lithuania found the opportune mo- 
ment to declare herself an independent 
state. With high hopes, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple began to bulld their country after World 
War I. They were a model democratic re- 
public, but before they had the chance to 
reach the full achievement of thelr cen- 
turies-long dream, they were once more 
caught in a new pincers. 

Again it suited the purpose of Germany 
and Russia to partition thelr weaker neigh- 
bors. With the consent of Hitler, Stalin pro- 
ceeded to take over the Baltic States. When 
their false friendship came to ite inevitable 
end, Germany invaded this territory. The 
end of World War II found the unhappy peo- 
ple of Lithuania once again in the grip of 
Soviet Imperialism, devastated by the war 
and the harsh oppression of occupation. The 
Russification policy which had been prac- 
ticed by the Trars, was once more put into 
effect. Lithuania was to become another 
Russian satellite. Thousands were deported, 
countless murdered without cause or reason, 
Many more fied in search of a haven, as the 
early Lithuanians had done centuries before, 
in the hopes of carrying on their fight from 
outside the country. Those that remained, 
continued the struggle so well known to the 
people of Lithuania. Reports from the coun- 
try indicate that the underground organized 
during World War II is still in effective oper- 
ation,’ Sullen defiance to the regime is an- 
other weapon of opposition. 

We know from the past history of the 
Lithuanian people that though they may be 
killed and thelr land devastated, their 
spirit and the soul of the nation live on. 
For devotion to freedom and independence 
is the basic characteristic of the Lithuanian 
people, and is immutable and indestructible. 

‘Today on the 36th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of this valiant nation, we extend 
our message of hope to the people of 
Lithuania. But we, the free, must do more 
than that. It is our duty to keep before all 
nations of the world the tragic truth of 
Lithuania, It is not enough to offer them 
hope; we must show that we are resolute, 
as they are, in our fight against the tyranny 
of communism. The enslaved people of 
Lithuania can take beart in observances 
such as these, and in our policy of continued 
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recognition of the original, legal govern- 
ments of the Baltic countries. They can 
find expression of our purpose in the work 
of the newly formed Baltic Committee of 
our Congress which is seeking to bare the 
truth behind the Russian seizure and 
incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, 4 

Estonia. As long as we keep alive the truth 
about Lithuania, we keep alive the hopes 

the Lithuanian people for eventual freedom 
and independence. A regime which 15 
founded on lies and terror cannot last, °F 
it bears the seeds of its own destruction. 
In the same way, a democratic nation 
whether as an idea or as a political expres- 
sion—has inherent in it those qualities 
which insure its preservation. As long ®® 
the Lithuanian people feel and think as 2 
freedom-loving independent nation, Lathu- 
ania cannot and never will be destroyed- 


A Tribute to Lincola by Carl Sandburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Nr. Speaker, under seat 
to extend my remarks, I wish to inclu z 
the following article from the Washing 
ton Post of Friday, February 12, 1954: 

A TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 
(By Car! Sandburg) a 

(The great American poet, essayist. 25 
Lincoln biographer, Carl Sandburg. nis 
this article 30 years ago, as a foreword 10 asal 
book, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Yes 
He filed it away, however, and it was PEY y 
published. Rereading it recently, he fen“ n 
had withstood the test of time well e 
to warrant publication now. It appest® "4 
publicly for the first time, not merely — 
piece of literary history but as a MOY d 
eloquent birthday memorial to a great s 
much-loved President.) © 

In the time of the April 1itacs in meg, 
1865, a man in the city of Washington. the 
trusted a guard to watch at a door, and 
guard was careless, left the door, ey. 
man was shot, lingered a night, * 
was laid in a box, and carried north and 
a thousand miles; bells sobbed; cities nil- 
crepe; people stood with hats off as the un. 
road burial car came past at midnight, da 
or noon. ave 

During the 4 years of time before he Ejn 
up the ghost, this man was clothed ost 
despotic power, commanding the in * 
powerful armies till then sssembled 
modern warfare, enforcing drafts of di- 
abolishing the right of habeas corPU ija, 
recting politically and spiritually the 
massive forces loosed in civil war. 

Four billion dollars’ worth of property 
taken from those who had been legal %, pis 
of it, confiscated, wiped out as by fire. 9, 
instigation and executive direction: 5 for 
of chattel property recognized as law! 
200_years went to the scrap pile. rom v 

When the woman who wrote Uncle Hovet. 
Cabin came to see him in the white emen 
he greeted her, “So you're the little great 
who wrote the book that made this t s 
war,” and as they seated themselves vg 
fireplace, “I do love an open fire; } Ssh 
had one at home,” As they were bn 1 
their talk of the days of blood, he 5 
sban't last long after it’s over.” im 

An nunois Congressman looked In on. Nye 
as he had his face lathered for a shave “oy 
White House, and remarked, “If a 1015 
had told me that in a great crisis Hk 
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the people were going out to a little one- 
town and pick out a one-horse lawyer 
zor President, I wouldn't have believed it.” 
Answer was, Neither would I. But it 
Was a time when a man with a policy would 
have been fatal to the country. I never had 
a policy. I have simply tried to do what 
' Seemed best each day, as each day came.” 
‘I don't intend precisely to throw the 
Constitution overboard, but I will stick it 
in a hole if 1 can,” he told a Cabinet officer. 
e enemy was violating the Constitution 
to destroy the Union, he argued, and there- 
tore. 1 will violate the Constitution, if 
necessary. to save the Union.” He instructed 
a messenger to the Secretary of the Treas- 
Ury, “Tell him not to bother himself about 
© Constitution. Say that I have that 
Sacred instrument here at the White House, 
and I am guarding it with great care.” 
When he was renominated, it was by the 
device of seating delegates from Tennessee, 
Which gave enough added votes to seat fav- 
Crable delegates from Kentucky, Missouri, 
Pi islana, Arkansas, and from one county in 
heida. Until late in that campaign of 1864, 
© expected to lose the November election; 
military victories brought the tide his way: 
nas Vote was 2,200,000 for him and 1,800,000 
peainst him, Among those who bitterly 
biunht him politically, and accused him of 
1 Unders or crime, were Franklin Pierce, a 
2 President of the United States: Ho- 
tio’ Seymour, the Governor of New York; 
uel F. B. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
Braph; Cyrus H. McCormick, inventor of the 
Dene reaper; Gen. George B. McClellan, a 
tt mocrat who had commanded the Army of 
nes Potomac; and the Chicago Times, a dally 
the Paper. In all its essential propositions 
© Southern Confederacy had the moral sup- 
t of powerful, respectable elements 
hroughout the North, probably more than a 
million voters believing in the justice of the 


Mong the South as compared with the 


8 Propagandas raged, and the war 
Sean howled, he sat in the White House, the 
n Man of History, writing that the 
Ys \ssippi was 1 river and could not belong 
2 countries, that the plans for rallroad 
nection from coast to coast must be 
realize. through and the Union sips 
wre life, mind, and heart ran in contrasts. 
Wh en his white kid gloves broke into tatters 
cepti, Shaking hands at a White House re- 
-eral ‘On, he remarked, "This looks like a gen- 
an Onustification.” When he talked with 
— lo friend one day during the 1864 cam- 
mu n, he mentioned one public man, and 
rmured “He's a thistle; 1 don’t see why 
lets him live,” Of a devious Senator, he 
aun too crooked to lie still!” And 
West ew York editor, “In early life in the 
White Wwe used to make our shoes last a great 
when With much mending, and sometimes, 
ten howe gone, we found the leather so rot- 
Sette Stitches would not hold, Greeley is 
Me ts en that nothing can be done with him. 
Ak Rare, truthful; the stitches all tear out.” 
Wee in the telegraph office of the War 
me DEAN reading cipher dispatches, and 
he . the words, Hosanna and Husband, 
Ould chuckle. “Jeffy D.,“ and at the 

wi Hunter and Happy, “Bobby Lee.” 

55 the luck of the war wavered and 
Pampains came again, as generals failed and 
of ine gns were lost, he held enough forces 
and su nion together to raise new armies 
ho nbi them, until generals were found 

been Made war as yictorious war has always 
atru Puan pea terror, frightfulness, de- 
of man 8 nt or and sacrifice past words 


A 
«the, Sane grey-headed poet, haunting 


him a, ale at Washington, characterized 

canvas che Brandest figure on the crowded 

„ Hoos, of the drama of the 19th century 
ler Michael Angelo, aries 
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His own speeches, letters, telegrams, and 
Official messages during that war form the 
most significant and enduring document 
from any one man on why the war began, 
why it went on, and the dangers beyond its 
end. He mentioned the politicians, over and 
again the politicians, with scorn and blame. 
As the platoons filed before him at a review 
of an army corps, he asked, What is to be- 
come of these boys when the war is over?" 

He was a chosen spokesman; yet there were 
times he was silent; nothing but silence 
could at those times have fitted a chosen 
spokesman; in the mixed shame and blame 
of the immense wrongs of two crashing civi- 
lizations, with nothing to say, he said noth- 
ing, slept not at all, and wept at those times 
in a way that made weeping appropriate, de- 
cent, majestic, 

His hat was shot of as he rode along one 
night in Washington; & son he loved died 
as he watched at the bed; his wife was ac- 
cused of betraying information to the enemy, 
until denials from him were necessary; his 
best companion was a fine-hearted and bril- 
liant son with a deformed palate and an im- 
pediment of speech; when a Pennsylvania 
Congressman toid him the enemy had de- 
clared they would break into the city and 
hang him to a lamp post, he said he had 
considered the violent preliminaries to such 
a scene; on his left thumb was a scar where 
an ax had nearly chopped the thumb off 
when he was a boy; over one eye was a scar 
where he had been hit with a club in the 
hands of a Negro trying to steal the cargo off 
a Mississippi River dat bot; he threw a cash- 
lered officer out of his room in the White 
House, crying, “I can bear censure, but not 
insult. I never wish to see your face again.” 

As he shook hands with the correspondent 
of the London Times, he drawled, “Well, I 
guess the London Times is about the great- 
est power on earth—unless perhaps it is the 
Mississippi River,’ He rebuked with anger 
a woman who got on her knees to thank 
him for a pardon that saved her son from 
being shot at sunrise; and when an Iowa 
woman said she had journeyed out of her 
way to Washington just for a look at him, 
he grinned, Well. in the matter of looking 
at one another, I have altogether the ad- 
vantage.” 

He asked his Cabinet to vote on the high 
military command, and after the vote, told 
them the appointment had already been 
made; one Cabinet officer, who had been 
Governor of Ohio, came away personally 
baffled and frustrated from an interview to 
exclaim, to a private secretary, “That man 
is the most cunning person I ever saw in 
my lite“: an Niinois lawyer who had been 
sent on errands carrying his political se- 
crets, said, “He is a trimmer and such a 
trimmer as the world has never seen.” 

- He manipulated the admission of Nevada 
as a State in the Union, when her votes were 
needed for the Emancipation Proclamation, 
saying, It is easier to admit Nevada than 
to raise another million of soldiers.” At 
the same time he went to the office of a 
former New York editor, who had become 
Assistant Secretary of War, and said the 
votes of 3 Congressmen were wanted for 
the required three-quarters of votes in the 
House of Representatives, advising, There 
ure 3 that you can deal with better than 
anybody else. * * * Whatever promise you 
make to those men, I will perform it." And 
in the same week, he said to a Massachusetts 
politician that 2 votes were lacking, and 
Those 2 votes must be procured. I leave 
it to you to determine how it shall be done; 
but remember that I am President of the 
United States and clothed with immense 
power, and I expect you to procure those 
votes,” And whtle he was thus employing 
every last resource and device of practical 


. politics to constitutionally abolish slavery, 


the abolitionist, Henry Ward Beecher, Rt- 
tacked. him -with javelins of scorn and de- 
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testation in a series of editorials that 
brought from him the single comment, "Is 
thy servant a dog?” 

When the King of Slam sent him a costly 
sword of exquisite embellishment and two 
elephant tusks, along with letters and a 
photograph of the King. he acknowledged 
the gifts in a manner as lavish as the Ori- 
entals. Addressing the King of Stam as 
“Great and Good Friend,” he wrote thanks 
for each of the gifts, including “also two 
elephant’s tusks of length and magnitude, 
such as indicate they could have belonged 
only to an animal which was a native of 
Stam.” After further thanks for the tokens 
received, he closed the letter to the King of 
Siam with strange grace and humor, saying, 
“I appreciate most highly your Majesty's 
tender of good offices in forwarding to this 
Government a stock from which a supply of 
elephants might be raised on our soll. 
Our political jurisdiction, however, does not 
reach & latitude so low as to favor the mul- 
tiplication of the elephant and steam on 
land as well as water has been our best agent 
of transportation. * * * Meantime, wishing 
for your Majesty a long and happy life and 
for the generous and emulous people of Siam, 
the highest possible prosperity, I commend 
both to the blessing of Almighty God.” 

He sent hundreds of telegrams, "Suspend 
death sentence,” or “Suspend execution” of 
So-and-So, who was to be shot at sunrise. 
The telegrams varied oddly at times, as in 
one, “If Thomas Samplogh, of the First Dela- 
ware Regiment, has been sentenced to death 
and is not yet executed, suspend and report 
the case to me.“ And another, “Is it Lieut. 
Samuel B; Davis whose death sentence is 
commuted? If not done, let it be done.“ 

While the war drums bent, he liked best of 
all the stories told of him, one of two Quak- 


- eresses heard talking in a railway car. “I 


think that Jefferson will succeed." “Why 
does thee think so?“ Because Jefferson is 
a praying man.” “And so is Abraham a 
praying man.” “Yes, but the Lord will think 
Abraham is joking,” 

An Indiana man at the White House heard 
him say, “Voorhees, don't it seem strange 
to you that I, who could never so much as 
cut off the head of a chicken, should be 
elected, or selected, into the midst of all 
this blood?” 

A party of American citizens, standing in 
the ruins of the Forum in Rome, Italy, heard 
there the news of the first assassination of 
the first American dictator, and took it as 
a sign of the growing up and the aging of 
the civilization on the North American 
Continent. Far out in Coles County, III., 
a beautiful, gaunt old woman in a log cabin 
said, “I knowed he'd never come back.” 

Of men taking too fat profits out of the 
war, he sald, Where the carcass is there will 
the engles. be gathered together.” 

An enemy general, Longstreet, after the 
war, declared him to have been the one 
matchless man in 40 millions of people, while 
one of his private secretaries, Hay, declared 
his life to have been the most perfect in 
its relationships and adjustments since that 
of Christ. FETS 

Between the days in which he crawled as n 
baby on the dirt floor of a Kentucky cabin, 
and the time when he gave his final breath 
in Washington, he packed a rich life with 
work, thought, laughter, tears, hate, love. 

With vast reservoirs of the comic and the 
droll, and notwithstanding a mastery of 
mirth ond nonsense, he delivered a volume 
of addresses and letters of terrible and seri- 
ous appeal, with import beyond his day, shot 
through here and there with far, thin 
ironics, with paragraphs having ratulery of 


tune quality of the Book of Job, and echoes 


as subtle as the whispers of wind in prairie 
grass. 

Perhaps no human clay-pot has held more 
laughter and tears. a 
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The facts and myths of his life are to be 
an American jon, shared widely over 
the world, for thousands of years, as the tra- 
dition of Knute or Alfred, Lao-tse, or Di- 
ogenes, Pericles, or Caesar, are kept. This 
because he was not only a genius in the 
science of neighborly human relationships 
and an artist in the personal handling of life 
from day to day, but a strange friend and a 
friendly stranger to all forms of life that 
he met. 1 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUPLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


\ Conx or Laws or THE Untrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES:—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trri. x 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1926, ch. 630, sec, 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully inyited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Sencte 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
Proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
pege, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
epeeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6G-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
usod for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Omce not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD ls- 
sucd on the following morning: and 1f all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
witbhoid it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
care will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the Gay of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of. 


speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
ol the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
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p- m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Reconp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—Tho Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxcond any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of ench session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House bas granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
Gelivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rercord Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for oll matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any ono instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanicd by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Momber when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
lat ures. addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respéictive House any matter submitted 
for the Conckesstonat Record which is in 
contravention of this paragraph, 

12. JUustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an lustration 
in the Rrconn should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be Ulustrated may be delivered, 
Illustrations shail not exceed in size a page 
of the Rrecoap and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for Ulustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13, Corrcétions —The permanent Reconp 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after cach daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
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Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided jurther, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions’ of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shal! submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, rec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing. 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official usc, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives 
ench, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use. 
not to exceed 50 coples; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also ke fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable). 3 
copies of the daily Rrcorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Prin 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extra 
from the CONGRESSIONAL H, the përson 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, titie 44, scc. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr. MAR’ 
unanim. TIN. Mr, President, I ask 


the A ous consent to have printed in 

Day l of the Recorp a Lincoln 

On last Wess I delivered at Sarasota, Fla., 
Thee Saturday evening. 

Was or à ng no objection, the address 


p tolome to be printed in the RECORD, 


ma Or Hon. Eowarp MARTIN, OF PENN- 

run NIA, ar THE LINCOLN Day DINNER OF 

Mirrey OTA COUNTY REPUBLICAN COM- 

or Sa AND THe MEN'S REPUBLICAN CLUB 

Feng RASOTA COUNTY, AT SARASOTA, FA., 
VARY 13, 1954 

ity ton 


Sincere} 
y to y grateful for this opportun- 
. Florida mother visit to the Sunshine State 


It 
to eng ways a pleasure to come here and 
Pitailtene wonderful climate and warm 
northern that each year attracts so many 
I am higa ya fore. Let me assure you that 
Sressing a honored by the privilege of ad- 
Uoanz, A his fine assembly of loyal Repub- 
Say anno ing to commemorate the birth- 
Americ, T8aty of one of the greatest of all 
This ee Abraham Lincoln. 
la; ceting, here in the southland, has 
loyalty te“ ulncance. It represents true 
united he the spirit of our Republic—a 
together 338 of sovereign States—joined 
and devot J, divisible bonds of patriotism 
W 2 to the flag. 
Ory of red Pay no greater honor to the mem- 
Dgthe ham Lincoln than by working to 
noni serve American ideals which he so 


th è 
senteg pon the State of Florida is repre- 
Members the United States Senate by two 
Want tọ he are not of my political faith 
“ND ang any my respects to Sressarp HOL- 
Yous Bator 
Sour. 
čo vania. Iam i 
t proud of the ciose per- 
during tba büß that developed between us 
Ns strengt Period, a friendship which has 
nate, Sthened by our association in the 


Rm 
Cang at ee? to congratulate the Republi- 
creasing Vs congressional district on the 
Aid ben net and vigor of your party 
t t Sraham Lincoln you believe in good, 
he Welfare o nical government that serves 

Of all the people. 

fig you that the statesmanship 
alien at its Lincoln represented political 
ty, Part best. He believed in party loy- 
des e scipline, and teamwork in poll- 
t J. Those ties spell victory on election 
tector by whigualities can be the decisive 
Washingt YOu can send Ernest Sutton 
*Ntative in Ganon your Republican repre- 


Celebrating the; 
Abrah 8 the birthday anniversary of 
am Lincoln, we recall the vast contri- 
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bution of his faith, strength, and courage to 
the preservation of the Union. 

We pay tribute to his greatness as a fore- 
most champion of freedom and human 
rights. 

And we remember, with deep gratitude, 
his service to the Nation as one of the 
founders of the Republican Party and as 
& stalwart advocate of Republican principles 
which guided our Nation during three gen- 
erations of its greatest progress. 

In reviewing the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln we are reminded that his life was 
one of toll and struggle, self-reliance, hu- 
mility, faith in his fellow men, and faith 
in God. 

Those qualities combined with his tol- 
erance, his sound commonsense, and his de- 
votion to American ideals exemplify the 
spirit and the courage of the American way 
of life. 

He truly belleved in freedom of the Indi- 
viduai—in the right of every American to 
work and prosper—to establish security for 
himself and his children by his own initia- 
tive, industry, and thrift. 

One hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
expounded a principle of government to 
which the Republican Party has adhered ever 
since. 

In a speech on July 1. 1854, he said: 

“The legitimate object of government 18 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that the people can do as well for them- 
selves, government ought not to interfere.” 

That was Lincoln’s warning against the 
dangerous course by which the socialistic 
advocates of a planned and regimented econ- 
omy sought to control all American business 
and industry. 

In those words Lincoln sounded a warn- 
ing that interference by government in the 
lives of its citizens is an encroachment upon 
individual liberty and a barrier to oppor- 
tunity. 

It was Lincoln's warning against central- 
ized governmental authority with power to 
stifle free enterprise and to block private 
initiative. ~< 

Tet us look into this thing we call free 
enterprise. What part did it play in the 
building of America? To what extent did 
it contribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of the American Republic to its proud 
place as the greatest Nation of all history? 

Free enterprise is based on the proposi- 
tion that the purpose of Government is not 
to confer happiness but to give men equal 
opportunity to work out happiness for 
themselves, 

That philosophy is the essence of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. It made every 
American the master of his own destiny. 
It opened the doors of opportunity without 
Government regulation or political control. 
It gave inspiration and encouragement to 
ambition, initiative and inventive genius. 

It made possible our marvelous industrial 
development, our great transportation sys- 
tems, our rich agricultural production. It 
expanded the employment of our workers 
and encouraged the establishment of thou- 
sands of large and small businesses. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
drafted by the wisest group of men ever 
assembled on the American continent. It 


is the world’s greatest charter of human 
rights. 

At the same time it upholds the right of 
every citizen to enjoy the rewards of his 
hard work, thrift, enterprise, and sacrifice. 

It protects the right of every American to 
work at the job of his choice, to save, to 
invest, to create new enterprises and to give 
employment to others. 1 

The right to acquire and possess property 
is one of the greatest of all human rights, 
It is the driving force behind the American 
economy. It is the basis of all the produc- 
tive investment of savings with the expecta- 
tion of making a profit and retaining a por- 
tion of it. 

One of the reasons for the miracle of 
American progress and prosperity was 
clearly defined in a recent statement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
George M. Humphrey. 

Secretary Humphrey explained why the 
American worker produces so much more 
than those of any other country. 

He said, and I quote: 

“I do not think people realize, until they 
stop to think about it, what it takes to make 
a Job in America tcday. 

“The investment that goes into a man 
working In the steel plants today is $18,000. 
Every man working in the steel business 
today has $13,000 invested to place tools 
and power in his hands to work with. 

“You can go through nearly any industry 
in this country and you will find from 
$5,000 to $25,000 in every pair of hands that 
are working. That is why they can produce 
so much. That is why we have so much.” 

That statement is sound. It explains 
why s0 many leaders of European industries 
have been coming over to the United States 
under the Marshall plan. They come here 
to look into the know-how of our manage- 
ment and our workers. 

They want to find out why output per 
man in the United States is from 50 to 80 
percent above the European average. 

That, my fellow Americans, is the out- 
standing product of individual enterprise in 
which Lincoln believed, to which the Re- 
publican Party ts dedicated and which the 
Republican administration at Washington is 
determined to restore to full power and 
effect. 

Ot course there is resistance—not from 
decent, high principled people of both 
political parties—but from those with left- 
wing socialistic tendencies. They see the 
defeat of all their cherished dreams and 
ambitions in the return to sound prin- 
ciples. They cry out that a terrible roces- 
sion is about to gobble us up. 

They scream about unemployment and try 
to spread fear by exaggerations and distor- 
tions of the real situation. 

They forget that all the millions poured 
into the so-called pump priming, leaf 
raking and boondoggliing in the New Deal 
thirties produced littie or no result as far 
as employment was concerned until the out- 
break of World War II. 

At the end of that confilct there were 
gloomy forecasts by the same leftwingers 
that unemployment would leave our econ- 
omy gasping and helpless. But they were 
wrong—Just as they are wrong today. 

Let us look at the figures. In 1933, during 
the worst days of the worldwide depression, 
there were 11 million unemployed. In 1941, 
8 years later, 8 million Americans were still 
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without jobs even though our national de- 
fense preparations had been widely expanded. 

In 1950, when the Korean war began, un- 
employment had reached the high level of 
5 million. 

The leftwingers in control at Washington 
did not cry depression in those days when 
the national income and industrial produc- 
tion were both going down, 

Today, when we are in a period of transi- 
tion from a wartime economy to peacetime 
conditions, and our labor force has increased 
substantially since 1950, they pretend for 
political purposes to see reason for alarm 
and gloonr. 

We all know that the Korean war was a 
real war, terrible and tragic in cost in lives 
and treasure. It converted a large part of 
our industrial capacity into production for 
war. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
expect a certain amount of unemployment 
during the time of adjustment. 

President Eisenhower's economic report 
outlines a policy which should give enor- 
mous encouragement to every American who 
belleves in the private enterprise system. 

The report states, and I quote: 

“The best service the Government can 
render to our economy is to create an en- 
vironment in which men are eager to make 
new jobs, to acquire new tools of produc- 
tion, to improve or scrap old ones, design 
new products and develop new markets, 
increase efficiency all around, and thus be 
able and willing to pay higher wages and 
provide better working conditions,” 

That policy is one to inspire courage and 
confidence. It is a solid foundation upon 
which labor and management can join to 
create new jobs, increase production and 
assure prosperity. 

Not the Truman variety, bullt on borrowed 
money, excessive taxation, extravagant 
spending by Government, and the tragedies 
of war—but real, substantial prosperity 
which places more buying power in the 
hands of the people and keeps the wheels of 

going for the benefit of all. 

We meet as Republicans, proud of the new 
and more wholesome atmosphere that has 
been brought into the Nation's Capital by the 
decisive action of the American people. 

We are proud that a Republican adminis- 
tration has restored dignity, honor, faith, and 
integrity to the National Government. 

We are proud that we are gradually elimi- 
nating from the Government everyone in- 
fected with the poiscn of communism and 
every subversive who is disloyal to America. 

We are proud and happy that the disas- 
trous course pursued by the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal has been reversed, 

We still have a long way to go to overcome 
and correct the results of 20 years of social- 
istic experimentation and the disloyal con- 
duct of men in high places. 

To my mind two paramount obligations to 
which we are pledged as Republicans are: 

1. We must do away with the false and 
deceitful doctrine that leads some of our pco- 
ple to depend upon the Government to solve 
all their problems. 

Back in the days of WPA, when unem- 
ployed men were given work on road bull- 
ing and construction projects, we laughed 
about the “shovel leaners.” 

They have their counterpart today in those 
who would lean on the Government for sup- 
port, rather than stand on their own feet. 
Too much dependence on Government would 
moke us a nation of shovel-leaners. 

We must teach our young people that self- 
reliance, industry, initiative, and thrift are 
the only sound foundations for individual 
progress and national security. We must 
convince them that the politician, of any 
party, who promises something for nothing 
is a dangerous demagogue. 
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2. The greatest challenge we face as Re- 
publicans is to redeem our pledge to cut 
the cost of government by reducing spending. 

We must spend less money at all levels 
of government, Federal, State, and local. 
Leadership in that direction must be taken 
at Washington, 

The responsibility is ours. The Republican 
Party will be held to strict accountability by 
the American people. We will be Judged en- 
tirely by the results. 

I ask you to give active and vigorous sup- 
port to every sincere and effective proposal 
that will enable the administration to reach 
its goal of a balanced budget. 

The most serious threat to national exist- 
ence grows out of debt and taxes. Excessiye 
Government spending is the road to national 
bankruptcy and the loss of all freedom. 
Many great nations of history have been led 
down that road to thelr destruction. 

Economy in government Is the one way In 
which we can reduce the burden of taxation 
that rests so heavily upon every family and 
every industry. 

The keynote of this Republican objective 
was well stated by President Eisenhower 
when he said: 

“Tax burdens should be reduced so that 
taxpayers may spend thelr own money in 
their own way.” 

That means more money for Industrial 
expansion and production, more jobs, more 
payrolls, more purchasing power and a 
broader market for the products of our fac- 
tories and our farms. 

It means more money to contribute to 
our schools, churches, hospitals, welfare 
agencies, scientific and medical foundations, 
and all other activities that raise our cul- 
tural and spiritual level. 

It means maintaining the high living 
standard of the American people. 

It means also that we must have the 
courage to battle against every spending pro- 
posal that does not contribute to the safety 
and security of our Nation and does not 
advance its progress and prosperity. 

The great statesmen of the South whose 
fame rests upon their service to the Nation 
supported the principles of economical gov- 
ernment to which we Republicans subscribe. 

Out of the past the voices of honest, clear 
thinking old-time Democrats sound a solemn 
warning against Government so costly that it 
endangers our precious freedom. 

Let us listen to the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Virginia, who said: 

“I place economy among the first and most 
important yirtues—and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. To preserve our inde- 
pendence—we must not let our rulers load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty—or pro- 
fusion and servitude.” 

Let us listen to the volce of Andrew Jack- 
ton, of Tennessee, who sald: 

“From our past experience, it cannot be 
doubted that simplicity in the character of 
the Federal Government and a rigid economy 
in its administration should be regarded as 
fundamental and sacred.” 

The Truman Democrats meet each year in 
their $100 dinners to pay Up service to those 
great Americans. They claim them as their 
patron saints but they ignore the teachings 
of Jefferson and Jackson, 

Listen now to the voice of another dis- 
tinguished southern Democrat who was a 
soldier in the Confederate Army, United 
States Senator Benjamin Harvy Hill, of 
Georgia. 

Rising in the Senate on March 27, 1878, he 
sald, and I quote: 

“But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thou- 
sand agencies which can regulate, restrain, 
and control them; but there is a corporation 
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we may all dread. That corporation is the 
Federal Government. 

“From the aggression of this corporation 
there can be no safety, it it is allowed 10 
go beyond the bounds, the well-defined limits 
of its power. 

“I dread nothing so much as the exerci’ 
of ungranted and doubtful powers by tb} 
Government. It is, in my opinion, the dan, 
ger of dangers to the future of this country. 

Let us listen to the voice of Max Gardner. 
a Democrat’ who was Governor of Nort? 
Carolina and a world figure in statecraft and 
diplomacy. He said: 

“Three words—taxes, borrowing, and 
spending—stand as silent monuments 1 
mark the decline and fall of character, credi? 
and governmental stability in every hamleh 
city, and State throughout the length and 
breadth of this Nation.” 

I turn now to the platform adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention in 1932. * 
contains this language: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastie 
reduction of governmental expenditures vy 
abolishing useless commissions and 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish 
saving of not less than 25 percent in tbe 
cost of Federal Government.” 

The Democratic platform of 1932 furtbé 
stated: 

“We favor maintenance of the nation) 
credit by a Federal budget annually bel 
anced.” | 

Running on that platform was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who declared in a maj 
address: 

“Any government—like any familye? 
for a year spend a little more than it eari 
But you and I know that a continuance 
that babit means the poorhouse,” A 

Ladies and gentlemen, those are magnif 
cent words. 

I commend them to your thoughtful con, 
sideration, bearing in mind that for not ont 
single day were those platform promises Ke? 
by the socialistic minded spendthrifts of th 
New Deal or the Fair Deal. 

My fellow Americans, the Republican parii 
today is closer to the ideals of Jeferson of 
Jackson than the Democratic leadership 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

If America is to survive as a land of UD 
erty and opportunity we must return to tho 
principles, 

The Republican Party believes in them 121 : 
honors them as solemn obligations of 
Americanism. od 

They were the principles that guid 
Abraham Lincoln in the great task to wai 
he was called by destiny. 

We can serve America by accepting the? 
as our guide to keep our Republic strove 
prosperous and at peace. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon 
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Wednesday, February 17, 1954 | 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I 15 
unanimous consent to have printed p| 


the Appendix of the Recorp a $ 
Day address entitled “Some of Linco 
th? 


Links With Oregon,“ which I deliv 
on February 12 of this year before 
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d. cen State Society, in Washington, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some or LINCOLN'S Links WITH OREGON 

h by Senator Wayne Morse, Inde- 

Pendent of Oregon, before the Oregon 

tate Society dinner, February 12, 1954, 

held In Washington, D. C.) 
= Fellow Oregonians and guests, this is a 

ery enjoyable occasion for me for a good 
any reasons, I wish to mention Jocularly 

wo of the reasons that make it so. Joining 
minutes ago in a unanimous vote for 

t year's officers of the Oregon State So- 

on J. Was a very pleasant experience for me 
i that I seldom have these days in the 
nate of the United States. Next I would 
tantion that I am particularly glad to speak 

“te tonight because I was afraid until I 
tarelved your invitation that I would have 
Dp, forego the pleasure of making a Lincoln 

Y Speech this year. 

Da Is occasion gives me the opportunity to 
ven, homage to Lincoln by discussing the 
lin, nonpartisan subject Some of Lincoln’s 
ks With Oregon. I am sure we all know 
bat back in 1849, the United States GOV- 
an, nt tried to link Lincoln with Oregon 
and failed. Tou remember that Lincoln was 
by inted Governor of the Oregon Territory, 
hie refused the appointment, and sent back 
Rag sommission. I cannot now regret it. 
tory he been Governor of the Oregon Terri- 
i he might never have become President. 
tng P80, in 1860, was influential in secur- 
in) Lincoln nomination and election and, 
Ry 1882. the control of Congress by Lincoln's 
Bie ePlican Party was saved by the votes of 6 
Prime” ot which Oregon was 1. In 1860, a 
dac figure in support of Lincoln's candi- 
beat Was Edward Dickinson Baker, who had 
Wan Lincoln's political ally and rival in the 
tons Party in Illinois, and his intimate per- 
trom friend. Baker, a former Representative 
fron Tnols, had been living in California 
the 1852 to 1860, but in February 1860, at 
Part invitation of the Oregon Republican 
the Y, he took up residence in Oregon to ald 
Organization and to run from Senator 
hist the newly formed State. Succeeding in 
paign, Baker became the only success- 
Part ougreasional candidate of Lincoln's 
trong an the Pacific coast, and exerted a 
ang influence in winning both California 
Burg Oregon for Lincoln. Before the inau- 
Lin tion, and during the first month of 
Or, oln's administration, Senator Baker of 
Siva Was one of his closest advisers. Then 
ang K command of a California regiment, 
batty.” October 21, 1861, was killed in the 
about 101 Ball's Bluf. I like to remember 
Of h thim that he was so proud of the honor 
keep ng Oregon's Senator, that, in order to 
Cea} Kis senatorial status, he refused suc- 
Bener Offers of appointments as brigadier 

and as major general. 

Other link of friendship between Lincoln 
or we Oregon region is found in the story 
Conr rge E. Pickett, hero of the famous 

Sderate charge at Gettysburg. Young 
lay 8° Pickett was the nephew of Lincoln's 

Partner, Andrew Johnston (not to be 
beg used with Andrew Johnson, of Tennes- 
Riven ough Lincoln’s influence, he was 
Ap," appointment to West Point in 1842. 
he "tly he had not told his uncle that 
Linco} trying to get that appointment, and 
Morne,” letter notifying him of success is 
let the With memorable advice on how to 
Lingo, uncle know about it. “You see,” 
tect — Wrote, “I should like to have a per- 

ken der credited to dear old Illinois—no 
perhan bones, scalp wounds, etc. So I think 
dom et might be wise to hand this letter 
doom ein in to your good uncle through his 
winner “dow after he has had a comfortable 
dae piped watch ite effect from the top of 
eon house." <A more generally ap- 
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plicable plece of advice in the same letter is 
the maxim, "Falsehood, especially if you haye 
got a bad memory, is the worst enemy a fel- 
low can have.” 

Pickett, after distinguishing himself in the 
Mexican War, served in Texas and on the 
southern frontier until 1856, when he, now 
a captain, was sent with his regiment to the 
Department of Oregon to take part in a cam- 
paign against hostile Indians. After the In- 
dians were pacified, Captain Pickett was, in 
effect, given the task of pacifying Great 
Britain and the Hudson’s Bay Company. He 
was sent, in command of a force of 68 men, 
to occupy San Juan Island, in the summer 
of 1859, when, as you know, the State of 
Oregon had just been given its official ex- 
istence, and Washington Teritory and What- 
com County were embroiled with Great 
Britain and the Hudson's Bay Company over 
the ownership of the island. By his firm- 
ness and diplomacy in this position, Pickett 
and his 68 men at one time facing the pros- 
pect of meeting a landing in force from 
3 British warships, Captain Pickett pre- 
vented an incident that might have started 
a war, and also kept for the United States 
the possession of San Juan Island. 

Mrs. Pickett, George Pickett's wife, tells 
of an incident after the fall of Richmond. 
One day a carriage, accompanied by a nu- 
merous retinue of soldiers, came down the 
street. and stopped before her door. Mrs. 
Pickett, her baby on her arm, answered the 
knock that followed, and, as she says, “looked 
up at a tall, guant, sad-faced man in ill- 
fitting clothes, who, with,the accent of the 
north, asked: ‘Is this George Pickett's place?’ 
‘Yes sir,’ I answered, but he is not here.’ 
‘I know that, ma'am,’ he replied, but I just 
wanted to see the place. I am Abraham 
Lincoln,’ “The President.’ I gasped. The 
stranger shook his head and said: ‘No, 
ma'am; no, ma’am; just Abraham Lincoln, 
George's oid friend’.” 

Thus, we should all think of Abraham 
Lincoln tonight as one whose friendship is 
undisturbed by distance and years of sepa- 
ration, by political differences, or even by 
war—and his abiding friendship for the 
things that make us free. 


Lincoln Day Address by Gov. Theodore R. 
Mekeldin, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is the 
custom of the American people to honor 
their national heroes and of political 
parties to inspire themselves by recalling 
the greatness of their leaders. 

During this Lincoln Day season I have 
heard many eloquent tributes and inspir- 
ing addresses, but, to my mind, none was 
more fitting than the remarks of Gover- 
nor McKeldin, of Maryland, in Hagers- 
town last week. 

Governor McKeldin’s address needs no 
introductory remarks and should be giv- 
en serious and careful thought by all 
American regardless of political alle- 
glance. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of Governor McKeldin’s address 
printed in the Recorp. | 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD» 
as follows: 
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Apprrss BY Gov. THEODORE R. McKetorn, AT 
Hacerstown, Mo., Fesauary 10, 1954 


In the Book of Ecclesiastes there is a 
somber passage about the time of little hope, 
which is described as the day when the 
clouds return after the rain. In some ways 
it fits our own time all too well.” The im- 
mediate, deadly danger is long over. The 
hurricane passed in 1945. Yet the clouds 
returned after the rain, and instead of the 
sunshine of enduring peace in which we 
hoped to bask, we have lived under a gray 
overcast, never quite loosing the thunder- 
bolt upon us, but always threatening, 

It was in just such a period that Abraham 
Lincoln came to the White House almost 100 
years ago. The storm had not burst, but 
the clouds hung low and were growing thick- 
er and blacker. The hearts of brave men 
failed when they tried to look into the fu- 
ture; and cowards were already whimpering 
and whining on street corner and rostrum 
and editorial tripod. The analogy with our 
own time needs no stressing. 

Yet had the Nation but known it. on 
March 4, 1861, the Nation was already saved, 
for the man had arrived. It took a long 
time for people to realize it, long years of 
blood and fire and anguish; and longer years 
for the dust of battle and the clouds of 
passion to drift away. But when we could 
see clearly again, the truth was plain— 
from the moment that Lincoln took the oath 
of office as President, the Nation was saved. 

I draw the parallel no further. I dare not. 
Men of Lincoln's stature are God's gifts to a 
nation, bestowed when and as His wisdom, 
not our wishes, may determine. He may 
not grant us another In the present crisis; 
or, perchance, He may have already sent us 
one whom we have not yet recognized any 
more than in 1861 men recognized in the 
gaunt rallsplitter a reincarnation of Zeus 
Soter, the preserver. We cannot know, and 
on such matters it is unseemly to speculate. 

But this we do know—in times when 
clouds blot out the sun and stars, and the 
road ahead is shrouded in mist that the 
keenest eyes cannot penetrate, it is the spirit 
of Lincoln that this Nation needs above all 
else, and it is the gift of that spirit for 
which it should pray. I am no theologian, 
but I understand well enough the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican in the tem- 
ple. Prayer is not enough. The man, or the 
nation, that goes down from the temple 
justified is the one that prayed for the right 
thing. I doubt that it ts right to pray for 
another Lincoln; but I am no more firmly 
convinced of my own existence than I am 
that it is right to pray for the light that 
glowed from the minds and heart of Lin- 
coln. 

He was 2 many-sided man and not all of 
his attributes are of equal importance to us 
in the situation that confronts us now. 80 
I have tried to single out those qualities that 
the United States of 1954 needs most des- 
perately, and it is of those that I wish to 
speak. 

Carl Sandburg has recently published as 
a little book the preface that he wrote for 
his great ilfe of Lincoln but later for some 
reason discarded. In it he has a description 
of Lincoln that may strike you at first as 
merely curious, but which, when you study 
it, I think you will admit is great. Sand- 
burg said, He was not only a genius in the 
science of neighborly human relationships 
and an artist in the personal handling of 
life from day to day, but a strange friend and 
a friendly stranger to all forms of life that 
he met.“ 

Translate that into national terms and see 
what a lordly thing you get. Imagine, not 
a man, but a nation infused with the spirit 
of that man—a genius in the science of 
neighborly human relationships. How soon 
the worst of its diplomatic problems would 
dissolve and vanish. Imagine the United 
States an artist in the personal handling of 
life from day to day—how magically our 
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public life would be transformed, hów quick- 
ly the screaming and vituperation would die 
away, bow rapidiy we would suppress the 
merchants of hate, how we would’ scorn the 
sowers of suspicion and prejudice. Imagine 
us as strange friends and friendly strangers 
to all forms of life—the Samaritan among 
the nations, never identified with any, never 
inseparably bound to any, always a stranger 
but always a friend, ready with oll and wine 
for any who was beaten and wounded and 
left half dead. 

Somewhere in that picture I believe you 
will find every good thing that the United 
States has done in the 20th century, our 
blasted and twisted and riven century, the 
bloodiest in human annals, in which good 
deeds, God help uz, are few and far between. 
A great deal more is in the picture—it in- 
cludes every good deed we might have done, 
but didn't. Take such splendid moments as 
we have had, such fragments of nobility 
as wc have managed to achieve and fit them 
together, discarding the weaknesses and vil- 
lainies, and you will have a portrayal of 
the grandeur of Lincoln's spirit. Then add 
the lost opportunities—the times when we 
didn’t quite understand, or didn't quite dare, 
or wercn't quite generous enough to do the 
great thing we really wished to do—and you 
will have the sorrow that brooded over his 
spirit. 

In 1861 it was Lincoln's wish to purchase 
the slaves and set them free at the expense 
of the whole country, not at that of the 
Southern States alone. But he was not per- 
mitted to do it, Passion was running too 
high, misunderstanding was too thick on 
both sides for calm reason to obtain a hear- 
ing; so, while the evil was eliminated, 
it was at the cost of fearful agony and 
loss on both sides. Lincoln stood, in his 
own words, “with firmness for the right“ as 
God gave him to see the right: and that 
constitutes his grandeur. But all the time 
he knew there was a better way to establish 
the right, a way that he was not permitted 
to follow; and that accounts for his sadness. 

In 1954 we are facing the same old evil. 
It has a new name, but that doesn't matter. 
They call it totalitarian dictatorship now, 
but in essence it is slavery. It must be and 
it will be eliminated; but I believe, as Lin- 
coln believed, that there are better ways of 
eliminating it than by fire andsword. Where 
Lincoln said “this Nation,“ we must ray 
“this world,” but the rest we may quote 
verbatim—this world “under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom.“ If that means 
War, so be it, but the best and w. t among 
us know that there are better ways of eradi- 
cating the evil that must go. 

So while I dare not claim that there is a 
Lincoln among us, I have faith to believe 
that some men among our leaders are im- 
bucd with the spirit of Lincoln to the extent 
that they will not accept war as the solution 
of our problem until the last alternative has 
been exhausted. 

You will find such men in both parties, 
but conspicuous among them is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Under intense 
provocation at home and abroad, he has yet 
to utter 1 inflammatory speech, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, to yield 1 inch to 
the Communist doctrinaires. With firmness 
in the right as God gives him to see the 
Tight, he is yet convinced that hatred and 
suspicion, to say nothing of the wild pas- 
sions of war, are poor instrumentalities to 
advance the right. He knows that there ts a 
better way and, like Lincoln, he is seeking 
desperately to und it and then persuade his 
countrymen to follow it. 

It is no partisan appeal to call upon all 
men of all parties to sustain him in this 
endeavor. Disagree with him on everything 
else, if you picase, but follow him in his 
effort to make reason the rule and charity 
toward all, the spirit of our foreign rela- 
tlons; for this is the spirit in which Lin- 
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coln acted, and, so acting, rose above all 

cs, all sections, all economic interests. 
In that spirit there is neither Democrat nor 
Republican, no North, no South, no East, no 
West, only Americanism. 

It was in so acting that Lincoln acquired 
the piercing vision before which the mists 
of passion, the dust and smoke of battle 
that blinded other men, became the thinnest 
of transparent veils through which he could 
see that Nation that was to be—that vision 
without which the people perish. 

In so acting, or in merely sustaining and 
encouraging the leaders who so act, I think 
that you and I may acquire a little of that 
vision. No; we cannot become Lincolns, but 
we do not need to become Lincolns; where 
he saw life steadily and saw it whole, the 
merest glimpse will suffice to convert us 
from whimperers into loyal followers who 
march breast forward and supply to our 
great men their conquering power. 

For with but a little of this vision people 
who are no Lincolns, but very ordinary men, 
even as you and I, may pierce the clouds 
and mists that surround us today and catch 
sight of the future that has inspired the 
greatest among us. Touched with the spirit 
of Lincoln we can say, like old John Miiton, 
“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking her invincible 
locks: Mcthinks I see her as an eagle 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam; * * * while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed 
at what she means.” 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Independence 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an address 
by Representative HERBERT B. Warrur- 
ton, of Delaware, commemorating the 
36th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of Lithuania, The ad- 
dress was delivered before the Lithuan- 
ian-American Council of Greater New 
York, at Webster Hall, New York, on 
February 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITHUANIA'S INDEPENDENCE Dar 
(Address of Hon. Hrevenr B.-WARBURTON, of 

Delaware, commenorating the 36th anni- 

vereary day of the declaration of independ- 

ence of Lithuania, before the Lithuanian- 

American Council of Greater New York, at 

Webster Hall, New York City, Sunday, 

February 14, 1954) 

Whenever and wherever some memorable 
or noble deed has occurred in man’s long 
history on God's green globe, there Is sure 
to be some celebration of the event some- 
where in America. 

For somewhere in this broad and gracious 
land of ours, that for almost four centuries 
has been a haven far the whole wide world, 
there is sure to be, in this generation, at least 
one descendant of every noble anccstor—of 
every noble dced—of every people—and of 
every land. 
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This is the great inheritance of America 
in which we take great pride. And whereas 
in some other lands perhaps no note may be 
taken of memorable decds done by other 
peoples, in this fortunate land of ours W° 
take particular pride in joining togetbef 
with our fellow Americans in appreciative 
memorial of those great events in every lan 
of which all mankind can be proud. 

It is in this spirit that we here today 
join with our fellow Americans of Lithua?* 
jan ancestry and those Lithuanian gues 
within our borders in remembering W° 
deds and events of Lithuania's Independ- 
ence Day. 

February 16 is the anniversary of the neu 
day that dawned 36 years ago in modern 
Lithuania’s history. 

For more than a century and a half brave 
men and women in Lithuania had struggied 
with tenacious spirit to rezain the independ- 
ence they lost when Czarist Russia scoo! 
up Lithuania and Woland in 1795. 

Five times in that century and a half thé 
brave sons and daughters of Lith 
poured out their blood on the holy ataf 
of independence. On their fifth attempt” 
at the end of World War I—they 
successful. 

World War I had brought with it increaibl? 
hardships to the people of Lithuania, Befor® 
the German occupation ended, Lithuania De” 
been denuded of 25 percent of all its forests 
nearly all of ite animals had been confisca 
its farms and cities with every trace of i?” 
dustry had been destroyed and all its able- 
bodied men had been drafted for the R 
Army or imprisoned iu the German deten 
camps. 

On February 16, 1918, with the war not vet 
over and Russia in a state of revolutio 
turmoil, the Lithuanian National Assemb! 
met and proclaimed Lithuania's independ” 
ence. 

A muchavalued moral support in the earlf 
days of the young Republic was Preside” 
Wocdrow Wilson's proclaimed principles to 
“self-determination.” But the obstacles 
be overcome were enormous. The count’? 
had no money, no army, no adequate person 
nel eyen to fill all the necessary governmen 
positions. 

However, organizing their forces, from tne 
oldest to the youngest, and with much wit 
able assistance from her loyal sons 
daughters in the United States and 
where, Lithuania began rebuilding its deyas” 
tated home step by step. 

The ravages of war were repaired. sang 
modern buses traveted along newly bu 
highways. New railway lines were built. te 
larger towns were connected by up-to-d® 
telephone systems. The use of electricity 7 
came widespread throughout the coun and 
New schools, museums, hospitals, eport 
health centers and modern farm building“ 


sprang up all over the land. 


Town after town was literally made o 
The provisional capital, Kaunas, formerly $, 
overgrown village and typical Russian gar 
son town, fast became a modern capital wi 
asphalted streets, fine new apartment hi ae 
excellent shops and dignified public bull 
ings. ox 

During the period from 1920 to 1938, 
ports increased by 500 percent. Litbusn® 
took seventh place in the European 1100 
tion of rye, third piace in world produc 
of flax, and first place in foodstuffs ex 
in excess of domestic consumption. che 

Lithuania, like the other Baltic Republig 
carried out an extensive land reform wP 17 
gave most of the land back to the peasant!?’ 
from whom it had been taken origins ad 
There was no unemployment problem. ene 
while there were no very rich people, on 
other hand, there was no acute mise 
there was in the nearby Soviet Union tot 

But this new dawn in Lithuanian his 14 
was destined for a short day. On June of 
1940, only 22 years after the proclamation 
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independence, the blackest night in all Lith- 
= lan hietory fell in the form of a Soviet 
umatum and an invasion by 300,000 Com- 
munist troops. 
1 Congress of the United States recently 
fog norized an inquiry into the seizure and 
À ced incorporation of the Baltic States by 
70 Soviet Union, On the preliminary basis 
testimony’ so far presented before the 
8 ure Baltic Committee, much already be- 
mos clear that is of the most vital interest 
© people of the free world. 

It becomes clear, for instance, that more 

as 660,000 Lithuanian men, women, and 
dren have either. been deported to the 
n labor camps of Siberia or have died 
Go ghastly massacres as occurred at 
ene where 6,000 infants, women, and men 
ere wiped out by the sadists of the Soviet 
Communist political police, 
8 gure of 600,000 deported to Siberia 
€s€nis more than one-sixth of the total 
Prewar Population of Lithuania. 
Uan ce the first Soviet Communist occupa- 
de Of Lithuania in 1940, seven large mass 
fire tations have already taken place. The 
194 one occurred on the night of June 13, 
1, when more than 40,000 were deported in 
Iggy icht. The others came in 1945, 1946, 
+ 1948, and two in 1949, 

As long as the Soviet Union hides itself 
rand an Iron Curtain, it is impossible to 
th, exact figures of the actual number of 
depo victimized in each of these large mass 
ever tions. It has become Known, how- 

+ that so far the largest mass deportation 
that of May 22, 1948, when Lithuania 
More than 100,060 of her inhabitants 
R single day. 
inchis is genocide. This is the brutal eras- 
we, of a whole nation. The wiping out of a 

Ole people. 
ee What is the reason for this crime 

te st humanity? 

Bows us find our answer in the words of 
Just Foreign Minister Molotov himself. 
aun chortiy before the Soviet Union forcibly 
the ped Lithuania in 1940, Molotov said to 
Det Foreign Minister of the Lithuanian pup- 

n ernment: 
the the Rusian Tears, beginning with Ivan 
Sea krrible. were trying to reach the Baltic 
Peron? were doing this not for their own 
Teaniner ambitions, but because this was 
State for the development of the Russian 
Abie nd Nation. It would be unpardon- 
oppor the Soviet Union did not seize this 
leaders oity which may never recur, The 

Of the Soviet Union have decided to 
th ate the Baltic States into the family 
© Sovict Republics.” 

ir the why would it have been unpardonable 
Dortunfte pet Union failed to seize this op- 

y 
8 can find the answer in an earlier official 
in ae Communist Party declaration printed 
25 cir organ Izvestia on December 

3 Tals, declaring: 
on 7, hvania, Latvia, and Estonia, situated 
Euro © road leading from Russia to western 
or Pete Present an obstacle to the success 
*troy revolution—the obstacle must be de- 
Woulg the conquest of the Baltic Sea 
tay, maske it possible for Soviet Russia to 
dariane Soviet revolution to the Scandi- 
Torn, a ee and in this way to trans- 

e 
"olution = altic Sea into a sea of Soviet 
Mr. Mariy a few days ago at Berlin the same 
tre lotov gave the world an enlarged pic- 
Dron °F Soviet Communist goals when he 
Place a plan for Europe which would 
the , ‘he entire continent of Europe under 

This et sphere of influence. 

Toy th Was the proposal from the spokesman 
Contre s, Communist empire which already 
Aula. ls a vast portion of the continent of 
dale, his, Secretary of State John Foster 

Made reply that the European nations 


AT 
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must speak for themselves, but that the 
United States is determined that so far as 
we are concerned, we will not be absorbed 
into the Soviet orbit. 

And in making that answer, Mr. Dulles 
gave evidence that he very well understood 
that the final goal of the Communists ts not 
and never was merely the Baltic States— 
merely China—or merely Europe. 

And we may all rejoice that we have in the 
State Department today a man who does not 
make the mistake of thinking that the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy against the 
peace of the world has placed before itself 
any goal of meraly limited objectives. 

Ou the contrary, the Soviet Communist 
goal is and always has been the goal of un- 
Mmited objectives—in short, the whole, round 
globe itself. 

Because the leaders of some nations 
thought that Soviet communism bnd a goal 
of limited objectives, appeasement fourished 
in the hopes that the Soviet Union would go 
no further, 

The apostes of this appeasement saw 
Lithuania and her two sister repubiics in the 
Baltic States swallowed by the Soviet Union, 
and they shrugged their shoulders, in the 
vain hope that the Communists would stop 
there. 

They pointed to the declaration by Molo- 
tov. before the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. at Moscow on October 31, 1939, 
whcre he said: 

“We stand for scrupulous observance of 
pacts on a basis of complete reciprocity and 
we declare that all nonsense about sovietizing 
the Ealtic countries is only to the interest of 
cur common enemies and of all anti-Soviet 
provocateurs." 

And the same shortsighted men, only 3 
years later, were listening enraptured to the 
siren words of Stalin himself, who in an 
order of the day on May 1, 1942, declared to 
the world: 

It is not our aim to seize foreign lands or 
to subjugate foreign people. Our aim is clear 
end noble—we want to free our Lithuanian, 
Latvian, Estonian, and Karelian brothers 
from the outrage and violence to which they 
gre being subjected by the German-Facecist 
scoundrels.” 

And because some men had not studied 
what had happened in the Baltic States—or 
perhaps at that time the Congress of the 
United States had not ordered an inquiry 
such ns the present one by the House Baltic 
Committee—the leeson of Soviet Communist 
faithblessness and duplicity bad to be learned 
all over again from the words of Molotov 
when he told the Rumanians on April 2, 
19442 5 

“The Soviet Government declares that it 
does not pursue the aim of acquiring any part 
of Rumanian territory or of changing the 
social system existing in Rumania.“ 

Who was fooled by those words? The Ru- 
Mmanians? Or the rest of the free world? 

Try telling that to the Rumantans today. 

And while you're at it you might try re- 
minding the Hungarians of the afterdinner 
speech by Stalin himself at the Kremlin in 
1945 when he told a visiting group of mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Government: 

“The Soviet Union does not wish to meddle 
in the internal affairs of Hungary; in gen- 
eral, the people of small nations are fright- 
ened needlessly of Sovict oppression.” 

Hungary, Rumania, and millions of citil- 
zens of other hapless nations might today 
have been free if the world and the lead- 
ers of nations in those years had heeded the 
lesson of what happened in Lithuania and 
in her two sister Baltic republics. 

Today it is the conscience of the world 
which speaks when we say that Lithuania, 
with her rich historic traditions dating back 
from the lith century, her ancient lan- 
guage, and her devotion to religion and west- 
ern culture, has the indisputable right to be 
set free again and to have her independence 
restored. 
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The United States never sanctioned the 
foul and infamous deed done by the Red 
hands of Red terror on the peaceful shores 
of the Baltic Sea 14 years ago. And it never 
will. 

It is doubly gratifying to me as an Amer- 
ican that the United States at the very least 
gave moral and material encouragement to 
Lithuania and to her good neighbors, Latvia 
and Estonia; and that a congressional com- 
mittee is even now spreading the record of 
this terrible crime on the pages of history, 

And let us recall the ringing words of the 
Secretary of State when Mr. Dulles appeared 
as the first witness before the House Baitic 
Committee on November 30, last: 

“What of the future?“ asked Mr. Dulles. 
“Firat of all, let us never lose hope that 
there is a future.” 

And then our Secretary of State went on to 
speak the words which spring from every 
truly American heart: 

“Some say that it is unrealistic and im- 
practical not to recognize the enforced In- 
corporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia into the Soviet Union. We believe, 
however, that a despotism of the present 
Soviet type cannot indefinitely perpetunte 
its rule over hundreds of millions of pto- 
pie who love God, who love their country, 
and who have a sense of personal dignity. 

"The Soviet system, which seeks to ex- 
punge the distinctive characteristics of na- 
tion, creed, and individuality must itself 
change or be doomed ultimately to col- 
lapse. The time of collapse depends largely 
on whether the peoples who remain free 
produce spiritual, intellectual, and ma- 
terial richness; and a faith which can pene- 
trate any iron curtain. The captive peoples 
should know that they are not forgotten, 
that we are not reconciled to their fate, and, 
above all, that we are not prepared to seek 
illusory safety for ourselves by a bargain 
with their masters which would confirm their 
captivity.” 

America must continue to be guided by 
this policy—etanding firm against Sovict 
claims to Lithuania. Our continued con- 
fidence in the eventual freedom of Lithu- 
ania will keep alive the spirit of freedom 
and one day will inspire the people to rise 
up and throw off the Communist yoke of 
bondage. 


Nomination of Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 
To Be Brigadier General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, all of 
us are very much interested in the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Jr., to be a brigadier general in 
the Reserves. The Wall Street Journal 
of this morning contains a very inter- 
esting editorial under the title “The 
Other Side of the Coin.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OTHER SIDE or THE Coin 

In 1927 Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., was one 
of bis country's most popular heroes. In 
1932 he was the recipient of a whole Nation's 
sympathy. In 1941 he was publicly reviled 
by a President of the United States as a 
“copperhead,” a spreader of defeatism among 
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his countrymen and an appeaser of their 
enemies. 

The reason for this vilification was Mr. 
Lindbergh's strenuous opposition to the 
course his country was following. He made 
many speeches advising his country not to 
get involved in the wars of Europe; he in- 
spected the German Air Force and warned 
that the Luftwaffe was extremely powerful 
and could bomb London at will, After the 
Second World War began, and before the 
United States was in it, he joined with the 
America First Committee, a group formed 
to keen the United States out of it. 

In all this he may bave been wrong. He 
was definitely challenging the official views 
of his Government and expressing senti- 
ments unpopular with a majority of his fel- 
low citizens. But the barrage was not 
levelled at Mr. Lindbergh's arguments. It 
was almed at his loyaity. 

There was then no great outcry from the 
self-styled liberals about smears or slander 
or the right to dissent from public opinion. 
Those who shared the disagreement with 
Mr. Lindbergh's opinions were content to let 
pass the imputations against his loyalty. 
Indeed, any who sought to note the differ- 
ence between dissent and disloyalty "were apt 
to share in the “guilt” by association. 

It was Mr. Lindbergh himself who answered 
the imputations of disloyalty with his long 
war service, which included valuable infor- 
mation on German air strength and the un- 
usual contribution of 50 combat missions as 
a civilian. Now President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress to restore him to commis- 
loned status, this time as a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Air Force Reserves. 

‘This is a welcome gesture to correct an 
injustice done to a man by many who are now 
so vocal about the persecution of opinion 
but who then kept shameful silence, But 
it would be a pity if it were no more. It 
should remind all of us to think long before 
we impute disloyalty to all dissent. One 
measure of our strength is that men may 
differ deeply about their country’s wisdom 
and yet serve her well, 


The Beeson Nomination to the National 
Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on January 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUSTICE THROUGH PARTIALITY 

Even if it did take some close questioning 
by Senator Dovucras, of Illinois; Senator LEH- 
MAN, Of New York; and especially Senator 
Kenwepy, of Massachusetts, 
credit of Albert C. Beeson, of California, 
President Eisenhower's third nominee to the 
National Labor Relations Board, that he 
frankly acknowledged his attitude toward 
the Board’s workings. 

Mr. Beeson said he believes it Is important 
that business management be represented 
on the NLRB, even though no previous Board 
member was chosen directly from the ranks 
of management or of labor, He also said 
that the Board has been made up of too 
many lawyers. 


it is to the 
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The plain fact, of course, is that a Board 
member chosen from the bar or any other 
profession may be either prolabor or pro- 
management. That some past Board mem- 
bers haye had strong convictions of this 
nature is beyond serious argument. And 
their presence did not help the long-run 
record of the NLRB, Yet the solution of this 
problem is not to pick one member from, 
say, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and another from the top hierarchy 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

The NLRB is supposed to be a quasi- 
Judicial body. Like many similar agencles, it 
functions in one of the specialized fields of 
administrative law. This branch of the law 
is a natural outgrowth of the complexities 
of a modern economy. Such Issues as freight 
rates, the honest marketing of securities, 
and the regulation of nationwide telegraph, 
radio, and television networks call for such 
a high degree of specialized knowledge that 
they cannot be judged with the desired dis- 
patch by a judge or a Jury—hence the ad- 
ministrative agencies with the courts only 
locking over their shoulder to make sure that 
decisions are based on substantial evidence, 

An Important segment of the Judicial proc- 
ess has been entrusted to these agencies, 
and therefore their members must conduct 
themselves in the judicial manner. This is 
hardly to be achieved by staffing them with 
frank advocates of rival interests—and per- 
haps an odd man striving to reconcile what 
often may be irreconcilable. Like Judges, 
they should be above the strife as far as is 
humanly possible. They should not fight 
for one side or the other, but rather endeavor 
to make sure that, between the two, justice 
is done, 


Protect Our National Forest From the 
Lumber Barons, Fellow Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to H. R. 4646, and 
I shall vote against the bill. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
record my reasons for opposition to H. R. 
4646. 

I am opposed to the bill because from 
the past history of Wisconsin I am con- 
vinced that we should take every precau- 
tion to protect our great natural re- 
sources. Wisconsin, along with our 
neighboring States of Minnesota and 
Michigan, were once great timber pro- 
ducing States in the period from 1870 to 
1910. This was in the period before 
we had any real national forests pro- 
gram to protect our resources. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan 
furnished billions and billions of board 
feet of some of the finest White and 
Norway pine lumber to build homes and 
other buildings for a large section of the 
United States. The lumber barons of 
that period gutted our State of its timber 
resources and at the same time they did 
nothing to replant the hundreds of acres 
of land that they exploited without re- 
gard to conservation for their day and 
for posterity. 

The White and Norway pine trees are 
slow maturing trees. In fact, a Norway 
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pine tree is not fully matured until it 14 
from 300 to 400 years old. After the lum- 
ber barons raped our State, they -l 
thousands and thousands of acres of bar- 
ren land—land which is ill-suited for 
farming. 

I am happy that we now have some 
areas of Wisconsin set aside for national 
forests. I want to see those areas pro- 
tected from the greed of thoughtless 
timber operators who are more con“ 
cerned with temporary gain and profits 
than they are in the welfare of future 
generations. 

As I understand it, H. R. 4646 does not 
give us the needed safeguards to pre 
vent a recurrence of what happened in 
Wisconsin from 1870 to 1910. We are 
back on the road in restoring those areas 
in Wisconsin that are not suited for good 
farming practices to the days when 0 
State looked good with beautiful 
stately pine trees. It will take another 
100 to 150 years to make Wisconsin 
timber areas look like the State did in 
1870. 

I am sure that there are private tim’ 
ber operators who are now casting en- 
vious eyes on these timber acres @ 
licking their chops over prospecti 
profits. I would much rather see 0 
Federal Government do the selecti 
cutting of national forests in Wisco 
until we have fully matured trees. 1 
also want to see sound legislation on the 
books to prevent a repetition of the 1870 
to 1910 timber rape and steal in of 
State. 

In closing, I wish to say that as a Tey 
sult of lumber barons’ rape in that period 
we are paying higher prices for our 1 8 
ber today in Wisconsin and adjacen 
States. We have to import a consider, 
able amount of lumber from other 
States—particularly the Western State 
The freight charges on a carload of west 
ern lumber are no small item in 
building of a home. Also, the Jumper 
from our own State is not of the Í 
quality that it was in the period that 
mentioned because we are cutting tim 
that is not properly matured. 


Twisted by Politicos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. t0 
Speaker, under unanimous consent a 
extend my remarks in the Appendix j, 
the Recorp, I include the following v 
torial from the San Diego Union of Fe 
ruary 8: 

TWISTED BY POLITICOS 

Why is there so much talk about a rece 
sion or possible depression. The #25 
seems to be: politics, $ 

Unquestionably we are going through, 
period of readjustment of economic 
of the past administrations, as Econ 10 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser explained in & 
in San Diego last Friday. peint 

But, he said, the readjustment is ? 
twisted to appear like something else, 
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the beginning of a recession and perhaps 
depression. This view is being promoted by 
— have political advantage to gain 
trom t. 

He said the country had a similar ex- 
nce, a business readjustment, during 
Truman administration in 1949, and the 

Same persons who are now crying depression 
were insisting then that it was only read- 
Justment, 

The creation of fear of a depression can 
be a dangerous and terrible thing. Rukey- 
der pointed out that the American people 
enjoy an era of economic discretion; that is, 
they have a range of income in which they 

buy or not buy as the mood fits them. 
ha e people of China and India do not 
de this. They live on a subsistence level 
and if they don't buy, they starve to death. 
Sm have enough only to exist and not all 
e 


that. 

th ican prosperity is built on the fact 

at the average person lives far above a sub- 
tistence level and enjoys discretion of buy- 
— But frighten him, make him afraid to 

Y, to build, to spend, and you perhaps can 

te recession or depression. 

That is the danger. Some politicians 

Understand that only too well. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


vt CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
thee to extend my remarks, I include 
Pe following editorial appearing in the 
bruary 16 issue of the Patterson (N. J.) 

1 Call captioned “Lithuanians 

Forward to Independence”: 

"THUANIANS Loox FORWARD To INDEPENDENCE 
deals is the 36th anniversary of Lithuania's 
lipp ation of independence. Lithuanians 
pets throughout the free world are holding 
Lith Otic meetings and raising funds to free 
on Rar in from the yoke of tyranny imposed 
batyo People by Communist Russia. Their 
tle cry—“The Russians will not succeed 
trien Jusating the Lithuanian people. They 
agam noce before and failed. They will fail 


tancbruary 16, 1918, carries as much signifi- 
eana © the Lithuanians as July 4, 1776, 
tonti to every American. But while we 
Lith nue to enjoy our priceless freedom, 
Deon ante is again an enslaved nation, her 
tible © living under conditions far more ter- 
War ay has darkest days prior to World 
40 years her churches were 
her Ded, her 5 transported to Siberia, 
Dresse a. language, and prayer books sup- 
Yeap,» {nd her youth compelled to serve 25 
— 5 the Russian Army. 
Or Titus by proclamation has - 
pelted today as Republic Of Lithuania 
` Lithuanians of this area will observe 
Rhos tiversary in a program on Saturday at 
When 120. Their efforts will speed the day 
ty n Lithuania takes her place as a peace- 
"tions try in a European community of 


tit. Speaker, the 36th anniversary of 
nde brave little nation’s declaration of 
e ti ence is being commemorated by 
Aid thuanian Citizens Independent 
igh ub in Paterson next Saturday 
Unable to attend the event due 
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to a prior commitment, I also include 
the following copy of a letter I addressed 
to Mr. Anthony Gustus, chairman, under 
date of February 8: 

Presrvaryr 8, 1954. 


Mr. ANTHONY GUSTUS, 

Chairman, Lithuanian Citizens 
Independent Aid Club, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Dear Mn. Gustus: I was delighted to 
receive the invitation to Join with my good 
friends at home in commemorating the an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. My 
only regret is that another commitment 
made sometime ago will make it impossible 
for me to be with you. 

I would, however, be most appreciative if 
you would convey to my many friends of 
Lithuanian descent my best wishes on this 
memorable occasion. 

Like so many free men throughout the 
world, I cannot look upon the cynical seizure 
of Lithuania and her Baltic sister states, 
Estonia and Latvia, by Soviet Russia with- 
out being sensibly moved, Indeed, what 
happened in those fateful months from 
September 1939 to August 1940, when the 
Soviet Government planned and willfully 
carried out schemes leading to the destruc- 
tion of Lithuanian independence, will surely 
go down in history as one of the greatest 
crimes that one nation could ever commit 
against another. 

Our duty, however—yours and. mine—is 
clear: we must never cease in our efforts to 
dramatize to the world at large, and espe- 
cially to those nations less inclined to see 
the intrinsic danger of communism, the case 
of Lithuania as being a clear illustration of 
Soviet faithlessness, cynicism and immo- 
rality. We must also continue to pay 
homage to this great nation, Lithuania, and 
to her courageous people so that by doing 
our duty as free men we might keep alive 
the flames of resistance within the breasts 
of those less fortunate than we; for it ought 
never to be forgotten that so long as we raise 
our voices in honor, and in protest, so long 
will those now enslaved be inspired to look 
into the future with undiminished hope. 

With kindest regards and all best wishes, 
believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Advo- 
cate, Stamford, Conn.: 

THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Now that Canads has completed her plans 
to build the St. Lawrence seaway in the In- 
ternational Rapids section, the Senate has 
passed a bill authorizing the United States 
to participate in the venture. There is a 
big question if we are wanted. 

For 20 years, Congress has wrangled over 
the development of the St. Lawrence. Two 
years ago the chief questions were decided. 
Canada, rich in its new prosperity, settled 
all the questions as to whether it. was going 
to be built, if it was financialiy and engineer- 
ingly sound, whether its costs were right by 
announcing that Canada was prepared to go 
it alone. 
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This settled all the problems as to the 
effect such a program would have on Boston 
and New York and on the eastern railroads 
of the United States. From that point on, 
all Congress had to worry about was—should 
we take a part in the project? The Senate 
has decided, yes, but Ottawa points out the 
$105 million appropriated buys a partnership 
at bargain rates. 

Canada has already spent $300 million on 
about 1,100 miles of river. There only re- 
mains the rapids section to link the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic sealanes. Canada 
has the money for this remainder, less than 
100 miles. She has signed agreements that 
enables power development of the river to 
be carried on separately from the seaway. 
The project will be entirely on the Canadian 
side of the border. The only possible reason 
the United States has for entering the pic- 
ture now is to have a say in the toll rate, As 
Canada has signed an agreement that Amer. 
ican shipping will not be discriminated 
against, the United States gains little or 
nothing here. 

Connecticut’s Senators voted against the 
seaway bill, We think they were right. The 
time when such action by the United States 
was necessary has passed. If the present 
measure is defeated in the House, it will be 
welcomed in Canada. 


Benson Cleaning Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
a splendid editorial from the February 
16, 1954, issue of the News, published in 
Lynchburg, Va.: 

BENSON CLEANING UP 


One of the difficulties of a new administra- 
tion at Washington is to be found in getting 
full cooperation at all levels in all depart- 
ments, When Franklin D. Roosevelt's first 
administration began in 1933, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, who as such had 
charge of patronage, took care of that little 
matter by the adoption of a ruthless spoils 
policy. Those at the higher levels who were 
not believed in accord with the administra- 
tion were replaced and on the lower levels 
only the iron clad protection of the civil 
service sayed any. From top to bottom 
Roosevelt men held the offices and in mat- 
ters of administration as well as of policy 
worked with him. 

President Eisenhower has not been able to 
make such a clean up of administrative 
offices, or, at least, he hasn’t made such a 
clean up. It is one of the counts the party 
politicians have against his administration. 
They don't think enough places have been 
found for the faithful. The causes may be 
that President Eisenhower has not recog- 
nized the importance of packing the offices 
with bis own men, has been averse to ruth- 
less displacements, and has been more han- 
dicapped by civil service than the Roosevelt 
administration of 21 years ago. 

It is not surprising, then, to hear that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson is complaining 
that he is not getting support from em- 
ployees In the field. Mariy of these are hold- 
Overs who are out of sympathy with the Ben- 
son policies, especially flexible farm supports 
and reorganization of field agencies. Quictly 
the Secretary has been replacing men at 
higher leyele who have been out of sympathy 
and replacing them with men who approve 
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his policies and who, incidentally, are Re- 
publicans, The purpose, of course, is to give 
the top figures in the Department firmer con- 
trol of operations all down the line, to get 
loyal support for policies from those who 
have to carry them out, and to satisfy some 
Republican complaints of keeping too many 
Democrats in office while loyal party men are 
on the outside looking in. 

In this policy Secretary Benson should 
have popular support. There wiil be an- 
guished cries from those losing their jobs 
and we may expect charges of “spoils” 
politics, but the first of these are natural and 
the second can be disregarded because of 
the source. We may be sure Mr. Farley will 
not have anything to say along that line, 
Secretary Benson is right on all counts. 
Especially is he right in wishing to rid his 
Department of men who will not or cannot 
be loyal, who Instead of following policy 
cheerfully will shuffle their feet eyen if they 
do not consclously seek to undermine the 
administration. It is the only way to get a 
department to function, and it is a job other 
department heads should get started on. 


The Real Enemy: Russian Imperialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly recommend for the thoughtful 
consideration of every patriotic Ameri- 
can the ideas and ideals embodied in an 
address delivered by Rear Adm. George 
F. Mentz before the Illinois branches 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America on the observance of Ukrainian 
National Independence Day, as pro- 
claimed by the Governor of Illinois, last 
January 24. 

Based on a great fund of accurate 
knowledge, this address points out the 
real nature of our enemy. It is obvious 
that in the present struggle for the 
minds and hearts of men everywhere, we 
should first be able to identify, recognize 
and understand the real enemy threat- 
ening us. With remarkable clarity, Ad- 
miral Mentz establishes the identity of 
the real enemy, and ably dispels many 
misconceptions and even deliberately 
circulated fallacies that are advanced 
by the Russia First interests in this 
country to obscure the real nature of 
our mortal enemy. 

The real, objective enemy is Russian 
imperialism. It openly reveals itself 
once a country falls under Muscovite 
domination and the trojan horse of 
communism is no longer needed. The 
history of every subjugated non-Russian 
nation, from 1920 to the present, proves 
this. From an objective economic and 
political viewpoint, theoretic commun- 
ism is bankrupt. Its only use is that of 
a Trojan horse to further conspiratorial 
ends designed to undermine the still free 
nations in preparation for Russian im- 
perialist domination, 

As many are beginning to realize now, 
Muscovite domination brings in its wake 
not the promised paradise of theoretic 
communism, but, instead, nihilist totali- 
tarianism, terrorist police systems, slave 
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labor camps, national genocide, anti- 
Semitism, religious oppression, Russifi- 
cation of language and culture, re-writ- 
ings and distortions of national his- 
tories, and the propaganda use of native 
traitors and quislings in the captive 
states. These characteristic phenom- 
ena, found today in every captive non- 
Russian country from the Danube to the 
Pacific, have their historical precedents 
in traditional, autocratic Russian im- 
perialism. Furthered by the bulk of 
vested Russian intelligentsia for over 500 
years, they have brought only misery, 
tyranny and oppression to the masses 
of the Russian nation itself. 

The best and most effective way to 
combat the Communist conspiracy in the 
free world is to identify the real enemy. 
We can do this by demonstrating its 
characteristics and acts on the basis of 
the experiences of the non-Russian na- 
tions held captive in the Russian Com- 
munist Empire. This address by Ad- 
miral Mentz shows how some in our 
midst, by circulating fallacies that even 
bear the Muscovite trade-mark, attempt 
to steer us off this course of truth and 
ultimate victory: 

Mr. Chairman (Mr. John Duzansky), mem- 
bers of the Illinois and Chicago branches 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, distinguished guests, my fellow 
Americans, it is an honor and a sincere 
pleasure for me to join with you today in 
commemorating Ukrainian Independence 
Day and in paying tribute to the Ukrainian 
patriots who have fought Moscow since 1920, 
It Is a pleasure because I am confident that 
in speaking frankly about the threatening 
peril of Russian imperialistic communism 
to the cause of human freedom I will not be 
offending one single participant at this great 
rally. Strange as it may seem, that is 
unique even here in our beloved America. 
It is in every sense an honor because I know 
well of the gallant and fearless campaign 
of your American organization to expose the 
terrible dangers of Russian imperialistic 
communism, your untiring efforts to awaken 
free people to the real menace to all man- 
kind and your firm allegiance to those dy- 
namie political principles enunciated in the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
Strange as it may seem, even here in 
America—the greatest citadel of freedom— 
you have been attacked and smeared because 
you have refused to be intimidated by the 
agents of the world Communist conspiracy. 

We can be almost certain that the Com- 
munist-controlled and infiltrated publica- 
tions will launch an attack against the 
advocacy of freedom and peace taking place 
here today. It is quite accurate to say that a 
fair test of the remaining strength of the 
Communist conspiracy in America can be 
measured by the violence and overall cover- 
age given to these attacks. This is a truism 
which can be applied to all freedom mani- 
festations which dare to clearly identify the 
real enemy of free people. Take it as a 
sincere compliment when I say that your 
freedom rallies serve as an accurate barome- 
ter to gage the strength of Communist 
storms and furles. 

Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, all in 
their time charged religion to be the opiate 
of the people, They saw religion as a barrier 
to thelr false and nefarious theories but they 
never clearly understood why. 

There can be no doubt that their lack of 
comprehension resulted from their failure 
to understand religion and its relation to 
the nature of man. Had they understood 
the nature of man they would have under- 
stood religion. Likewise, had they under- 
stood religion they would have believed in 
it and the unworkable notions of Marxism 
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would not today be the driving force behind 
traditional Russian imperialism, 
FALSE ARGUMENTS ON THE REAL ENEMY 
From this simple but proven premise we 
can begin to understand the form and con“ 
tent of Russian Communist imper 
Any failure to recognize these basic tru 
makes it impossible to accurately understar 
communism as a world menace. It is a 
failure on the part of many intellectuals 9 
the free world, or their lack of moral cout 
age to face the truth, which has caused = 
cancerouslike infection of large segments 
the human race. The enslavement of many 
new nations and over 600 million additi 
people in a decade should have stirred 
conscience of every sti free man, part 
larly those who are posed as experts on RU 
sia. But we wait in vain for that awaken A 
conscience. We see on the other hand 4 
determined effort to further becloud 88 
disguise the real issue of our times. To put 
it bluntly, here are some of the more dan: 
gerous themes used by the captive experts: 
1, That we should not interfere with we 
internal affairs of the U. S. S. R. because ne 
do so will unite the captive people with $e 
Kremlin regime. Could you imagine 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, Byelo" 
sians, Cossacks, North Caucasians and 
other non-Russian people uniting with on 
Kremlin on any issue? To even speculate 
such a possibility is pure folly. There Chs 
be no question but what those who advan’ 
this dangerous notion are either agents 14 
the Kremlin, crafty advocates of one- wor 
socialism or plain fools. R. 
2. That all the people of the U. 8. 5 5 
are Russians, greater or less, having d. 
common love for the Russian mothers pg 
Can you imagine any non-Russian be — 
called a Russian and liking it? Do vou d js- 
of anything in the history of the non -R 
sian nations of the U. 8. 5. R. which sh), 
any respect for the so-called Russ 
motherland let alone any inclination to 
port such a mythical claim? tion 
Yet why is this dialectical misinform® 
being given wide circulation in many othe 
wise respectable journals of the Un! 
States? of 
3. That Stalin, using the theories in 
Lenin, has stamped out all natio the 
the U. S. S. R. This line argues that 5. 
Kremlin has established a Soviet M& qe 
“Soviet society,” a “Soviet civilization. 
all know that the Kremlin propagan“ ice 
have been attempting to force accepts 
of these completely false notions upon, hy. 
free world for several decades. But 
we must ask ourselves, are some the 
pointed experts on “Russia” peddling ing 
same line and getting one of our } 
weekly pictorials to carry it? 


BASIC IMPORTANCE OF THE NON-RUSSIAN 
LEM IN THE U. 8. 8. R. ot 
May I, for a moment, refer to some rec al 
history. First on March 6, 1953, the On ne 
Committee of the Communist Party call? 
Soviet Union announced the death of $ ned 
This was in the form of an im pie" 
appeal to unity of the “Soviet Pe 
under the Communist Party. and 
A few days later, Malenkov, Beris. tun” 
Molotov gave their orations at Stalin's kov 
eral. In the very first of Maleni the 
oration he refers to Stalin's solution 
nationality problem. t of 
“In the history of the developme? sat 
society and the national question, the Et ion. 
est theoretician of the national aucme in 
Comrade Stalin, secured, for the first HM ju- 
history within the frontier of a huge moos! 
national state, the liquidation of Na% nen 
strife. Our sacred duty is to sie if tua 
and further the unity and friendship ig to 
nations of the Soviet Union af gtst? 
strengthen the Sotiet multination 
and friendship among the peoples rere 
country. We are not afraid of any in 
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Or external enemies. Under the direct lead- 
— of Comrade Stalin, the Soviet army 
created and strengthened.” 
you have it. Malenkov's first con- 
fons Was the nationality problem. This was 
en Owed by fear of internal and external 
emies and a dissertation on the Soviet 
ed forces, 
yeas of internal dissension 
— — S. R. became apparent shortly there- 
First in the Ukraine when Malinkov, 
wien ommunist Party leader was charged 
slanp o o ying cut a policy of intense Rus- 
lower ton in the Ukraine. This was fol- 
ed by similar incidents in Georgia, Bye- 
ina la. Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Armenia 
É Turkestan where there were drastic 
— in the party organizations, Then 
Te were reports of unrest in Poland and 
the es in Pilsen and Bohemia, followed by 
Tebellion of June 17 in East Berlin which 
Shand to the entire Soviet Zone of Germany. 
ortly afterward, a new policy was pro- 
ing ed in Hungary and in Rumania. The 
’ te Ustralization plan for Hungary was dras- 
8 modified as was the collective farm 
a tim. These measures seem to point to 
least borary easing of harsh measures, at 
late 3 the satellite countries. Finally in 
une. expulsion from the party and the 
ang Of Lavrenti P. Berta, Deputy Premier 
Secret aister of the Interior, boss of the 
On; 
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t Police, the internal and external espi- 
atomi Vices, the slave labor camps and the 
mie energy program. 
tresses events point to heavy strains and 
the U in all of the non-Russian nations of 
We hen~ 8. R. and in the satellite countries. 
Politi, Nothing, however, of any dissension, 
n 1 a! OF otherwise within Muscovy itself. 
d. 8 Ps the non-Russian nations of the 
the un, R. and in the satellite nations that 
Yebeni mistakable signs of unrest and even 
or th, On are apparent, The fear on the part 
au pur, Russian masters must be plain to 
ut the most naive. 
AMERICAN BIRTHPLACE OF POLITICAL 
SEPARATISM 


inde hat anyone who advocates national 
Georgia e for the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Caucasin Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, North 
nations + Turkestan or the other captive 
the Sioa a separatist. In the language of 
is 9 ld Marxist movement a “separatist” 
the Person who is dedicated to destroying 
hatiggmmunist power block by assisting the 
Non. independence movements in the 

look lan nations of the U. 8. S. R. This 
decaus ed upon as the unforgivable crime 
commu, it would bring about the end of 
Worse sm as a world threat. What is 
would ian, the eyes of the Communists, it 
the m ead to the inevitable destruction of 
congu en Plan of the Marxists for world 


tepa Founding Fathers of America were 
es . And they ably described them- 
Pendeng Stich in the Declaration of Inde- 
$ 10 How strange then, that right here 

® politic Ca—the birthplace of separatism as 
Ing to al doctrine—we have people attempt- 
Crime oake separatism appear as a hideous 
5. Then’ reason should be quite obvious. 
the 1 t anyone who attempts to identify 
With © Of historical Russian imperialism 


ose of C 
ta ommunist imperialism is 
a centre ay anti-Russian, This has been 


eme propagated throughout the 
Yet, when the archeriminals of 
alter demlin put out their unity call right 
Wness eo announcement of Stalin's pecullar 
firm % ey emphasized in that appeal their 
Russia 2 in the support of the great 
empire of in preserving the multinational 
eY maa, communism, At the same time 
Slang € no bones about calling the Rus- 
Here 1 wo uPetior people of the U. S. 8. R. 
tinction Ould like to make an important dis- 
dresseg ` This appeal ‘was obviously ad- 
to the great Russian intelligentsia 


Tree 
W. 
the ‘orld, 
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in the U. S. S. R. and throughout the world. 
As a matter of fact, the great Russian people 
have suffered at the hands of the Russian 
intelligentsia and it could have no real appeal 
to them. Therefore, we must dist the 
great Russian masses from the intelligentsia 
and under no circumstances confuse the two. 
We made one terrible mistake on collective 
guilt following World War II and we must 
never make the same error again. It should 
be clear, therefore, when we speak of Rus- 
sian imperialism as the political partner of 
Communist imperialism that we are speak- 
ing about the misguided Russian intelligent- 
sla and not the masses of people. 


FOR SURVIVAL, KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


There can be no doubt but what the chal- 
lenge to our survival depends in large part 
upon proper identification of the threat. 
Once we have identified this threat—devoid 
of the massive Communist campalgn of de- 
ception and confusion—we will then be on 
the road to certain triumph. It follows that 
this should be a first task and it requires 
a large scale education campaign in order to 
destroy the work of the Communists carried 
on in the United States during the past 25 
years. 

The forces for good represented here today 
are in an excellent position to develop such 
a badly needed educational campaign. A 
great many of you know from first-hand ex- 
perience what the evil conspiracy is, you 
have suffered under it—you know what must 
be done to destroy it. To carry out such a 
task you will need the cooperation of all 
Americans of good will and particularly the 
free press. This cooperation will be forth- 
coming because the challenge of our times 
demands it. 

You are united in the cause of freedom 
and dedicated to the destruction of Russian 
Communist imperialism. Your goal is the 
restoration of the national independence of 
all the nations enslaved by communism. 
You cannot fail in your objectives because 
everything that is dear to free men hangs in 
the balance. 

As an inspiration to all of us I can think 
of nothing better than the words written in 
the year A. D. 397 by St. Augustine: “The 
crown of victory is promised only to those 
who engage in the struggle.” 

Today when we speak of independence, 
liberty, and national rights, we should bear 
in mind that thére can be no freedom as 
long as one-sixth of the world remains un- 
der the Bolshevik oppression. We must do 
everything within our power to nurture 
human freedom whenever and wherever it 
takes root. 


UKRAINE, A SYMBOL OF FREEDOM'S FIGHT 


From the 9th century to the 20th century, 
the destructive forces ravaged and continue 
to ravage the lands of Europe. The Ukraine 
and the Ukrainian people have been a sym- 
bol of the unceasing struggle for the preser- 
vation of independence, human rights, and 
dignity, The Ukraine has known the oppres- 
sion of many tyrants; yet it has never veered 
in its beliefs. So it is today. Once more 
the land is exploited, once more a new ty- 
rant obscures human freedom and once more 
the Ukraine is in the grip of evil. 

But all is not too well in the great “para- 
dise" of the Russian Communist empire, 
On January 21, 1953, the day after Dwight 
D. Eisenhower took his oath of office as 
President of our country, Mr. Nicolai A. 
Mikhailov, Secretary of the Russian Com- 
munist party, in a speech in Moscow de- 
manded that the party mercilessly drive 
from its ranks all degenerates and double- 
dealers no matter what mask they wear. 

After talking about the doctor wreckers 
and the usual story of imperialistic spies Mr. 
Mikhalloy said: 

“Complacent persons have no place in the 
party—despite the victory of socialism there 
are still left vestiges of bourgeois ideals, live 
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people, hidden enemies of the people. These 
hidden enemies supported by the imperialist 
world have harmed us and will harm us in 
the future.” 

Well, thank God for that. 

We must let Mr. Mikhailoy understand 
that “bourgeois nationalism” as he calls it 
means dedication and love of one's country. 
Indeed, the bourgeois nationalists are the 
patriots of 1954. 

THE INEVITABLE TRIUMPH OF FREEDOM 
EVERYWHERE 

The liberty-loving patriotic people of the 
Ukraine cannot and will not long endure 
these terrible conditions. Their history is 
gloriously replete with the heroic episodes 
of revolt against such tyranny and oppres- 
sion. They will be wise to remember that 
the stronger the free world becomes in its 
preparations of collective security, the more 
committed it becomes to the inevitable 
triumph of freedom throughout the world, 
the greater will their opportunities be to cast 
off the yoke of slavery and finally join the 
ranks of free men once more, This is what 
the future holds for all mankind. Only 
time together with the unleashing of these 
moral and spiritual forces which sustain 
human freedom can measure the hour of 
triumph, the hour of peace and tranquility 
which we hold to be inevitable. 

We in America are the inheritors of the 
sacred flame of freedom which the Founding 
Fathers have passed to our safekeeping. We 
shall not rest until it is alight in every quar- 
ter of the world where suffering humanity 
has been crushed under the Godless ty- 
ranny of Russian Communist imperialism. 

With God’s help we shall not be found 
wanting to meet the challenge which involves 
everything dear to man: life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, in a news- 
letter which I recently circulated in my 
district, I stated that I was opposed to 
the St. Lawrence seaway because I was 
unable to see any benefit to the people 
of my district, the industries located in 
our area, and the overall economic probe 
lem of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
After studying the problem and all the 
debate which took place in the Senate, 
my conclusion is that the enactment of 
this legislation would result in additional 
hardship to our people. 

I would like to include the following 
two editorials which appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader newspaper, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the Ist and 3d of 
February 1954, respectively: 

From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader- 
News of February 1, 1954] 
Hippen Seaway Costs 

The announcement that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has approved an 
appropriation of @3 million to study the Pas- 
samaquoddy project—harnessing the tides 
between Maine and Canada to produce elec- 
tric power—discloses part of the hidden costs 
United States taxpayers are being asked to 
pay for the St. Lawrence seaway. This ob- 
viously was the payoff for the votes of the 
two Maine Senators for the seaway. 
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Passamaquoddy is another New Deal boon- 
doggle which the Eisenhower administration, 
supposedly pledged to economy, has picked 
up. Millions were wasted on this under pre- 
vious administrations and now it is being 
revived in return for Maine support for the 
seaway. 

It will be interesting in the immediate 
future to note how much the administration 
is paying in deals to other Senators who 
switched their votes for the seaway. The 

ill is Ukely to run into the hundreds of 
millions. A fine way to conduct the public’s 
business with taxpayers overburdened, the 
gebt limit reached, and the specter of a re- 
cession looming over the national horizon. 


— 


From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader- 
News of February 3, 1954] 
UMWA Orricta, Exposes SEAWAY 

In a statement on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, addressed to Members of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, Thomas 
Kennedy, international vice president of the 
United Mine Works of America, not only 
spoke for the union and the coal industry, 
but he voiced the sentiments of millions 
of his countrymen who are also opposed 
to this fraud on the American people. 

Mr. Kennedy’s indignation ts understand- 
able in the light of the additional burdens 
that would be placed on United States min- 
ing, as well as the taxpayers, at a time when 
both are sorely pressed. 

From time to time, we have heard concern 
expressed for the plight of the mineworkers 
and their families. Yet, the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations did not hesitate to 
thrust a dagger into their back while appear- 
ing to be so solicitous to their face. And 
now the Eisenhower administration Is adopt- 
ing the same tactics. 

This duplicity is enough to upset the 
stomachs of even the strongest men. 

Mineworkers and others menaced by the 
seaway are Americans and human beings. 
They have a right to life, liberty and the 
pursult of happiness. And no administra- 
tion in Washington, be it Republican or 
Democrat, is going to deprive them of their 
birthright without a protest that well may 
be heard around the world. The last word 
has not been spoken on this swindle. 

It is a damnable outrage to sacrifice mil- 
lions of Americans on the altar of greed. 
We have in mind not only the steel interests 
of the Great Lakes, but those Senators who 
accepted pork-barrel bribes for their votes, 
We sincerely hope the Representatives of the 
people in the lower House will not demean 
themsclves in this fashion. 

The St. Lawrence has recked from begin- 
ning to end. It never has been able to 
stand on its own two feet, but has been 
promoted through stealth, pressure, and mis- 
representation. A project that has no more 
merit than that certainly cannot be in the 
public interest, 

Mr. Kennedy's arguments and summary 
of the situation constitute an indictment 
that will weigh heavily with conscientious 
Americans who have at heart the welfare 
of their country which should take pre- 
cedence over privileged classes and foreigners. 


j 


Price Support for Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
IN THE HOUSE 9 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson's latest move on the 
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agricultural front can only bring dis- 
aster to the dairy farmers, with very little 
compensation to the consumer. The cut- 
ting of parity support on dairy products 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent 
of parity, would cut the average dairy 
farmer's income about 20 percent. In 
many sections of the country, includ- 
ing my own district, the dairy farmer 
has already taken a 25-percent cut on 
his products through the months of De- 
cember and January. In addition to 
that, he was about 15 percent below 
prices of a year ago at this time. Mr. 

Benson's action of yesterday, cutting him 

another 15 to 20 percent will mean that 

the average dairy farmer’s income in 
the coming year will be down between 

25 and 50 percent. This is a drastic 

lowering of farm purchasing power. 

There has been no drastic price cut to 

the consumer and I predict there will 

be none. Mr. Benson promised, when he 
was appointed as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, that he was going to have a dy- 
namic new program. He has no such 
program, and has been unable to come 
up with one. As a matter of fact, I do 
not know that he would recognize a pro- 
gram if one were presented to him, but 
even with this risk in mind, I am includ- 
ing with my remarks an article from the 

February issue of the Country Gentle- 

man, written by Melvin Gehlbach, of 

Illinois. I do not know Mr. Gehlbach, 

but his article makes more sound com- 

mon sense than any approach to the 
farm program that Mr. Benson, or any 
of his so-called experts, have come up 
with so far. As I have said many times 
on this floor, Mr. Speaker, every de- 
pression this country has had has started 
on the farm. With farmers’ incomes be- 
ing so drastically cut, it looks as though 

Mr. Benson is doing his best to lower 

the boom on the farmer, and to start 

another depression. I am happy to note 
that such eminent figures in the Re- 
publican Party as Senator WILEY, of 

Wisconsin; Senator Youns, of North Da- 

kota; and Senator Ture, of Minnesota, 

agree that this move of the Secretary 
means disaster for the dairy farmer. 

Again I say it means disaster for the 

dairy farmer with very little compensa- 

tion, if any to the consumer. Mr. Gehl- 
bach's article follows herewith: 

I BELIEVE We SHOULD Give FARMERS INCEN- 
TIVE PAYMENTS FoR THE ACRES THEY HAVE IN 
Som-Buitomve LEGUMES RATHER THAN RE- 
WARD THOSE WITH SOIL-DEPLETING Crops 

(By Melvin Gehibach) 

I belleve we're In a rut on farm program 
thinking. I hope Congress is not afraid to 
break new ground at this session. 

Here's why: I work with farmers In central 
Illinois helping them analyze their farm 
records. And last year I came up with some 
shocking evidence. 

The evidence: The returns on feed fed to 
livestock were the lowest for 1952 of any year 
for the past 20. That was for hogs, poultry, 
shecp, and feeder cattle. ` 

Why is this shocking? Because we're In 
one of the richest agricultural areas in the 
world. Because 1952 was a year of strong 
consumer demand, with high employment, 
high wages. Livestock feeding should have 
been profitable. 5 

When my farm neighbors and I tried to 
analyze why feeding wasn't profitable, we 
quickly ran into evidenog that Government 
price supports on feed gratns was the villain, 
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And let me say here that any policy that dis- 
courages livestock feeding is most dotri- 
mental to our country for these reasons: 

1. Livestock helps build up our son 

2. Livestock provides us with a high stand- 
ard of living, a high-quality diet. We eat 
steak, pork chops, eggs. butter, ice cream, 
and cheese, while the Chinese eat rice and 
beans, 

3. The way to prevent surpluses Is to let 
livestock convert 400 to 600 pounds of teed 
grains to 60 pounds of more refined, 
quality foods. 

We find four things wrong with the present 
program: 8 

High price supports on feed grains make 
it more attractive for Bill Jones to sell to the 
Government than feed livestock. 
raises 8,000 bushels of corn, most of w 
he normally feeds to cattle and hogs. But 
today he sells most of this corn to the GOY- 
ernment, because it is more profitable, 8 
a sure thing. And the Government buys 
even though it has corn running out ! 
ears—and has no hogs to feed the corn 

High support prices lead to even 1 
acrenges Of soil-depleting crops. Bul i 
planting more corn and soybeans than ne 
ordinarily would, That's why Logan county. 
Til., farmers have around 85 percent of the 
acreage in soll-depleting crops, Also, 
figures “this can't go oh that the GOY% 
ernment eventually will catch on and there 
will be acreage allotments, So he wants 
bigger base when that time comes. Result 
More grain which we don't need. 
heavier withdrawal on our soll bank. 

High support prices help most the farmer 
who needs help least. And the little farmer 
is not helped much at all, ing 

Bili Jones has done a pretty good farm int 
job in the past few years. His soil is 5 ail 
up, he has a good-sized farm. So he’s 
set to jump In and make a killing on GO"? 
ernment-guaranteed prices. But his ne 
bor has a smaller farm, rundown from of 
cropping. He only raises 2,000 bushels 
corn, most of it fed to his hogs. He has 
corn to sell, thus gets no value from price 

paul, 


supports. 

We're really robbing Peter to pay tu- 
since 85 percent of feed go even — 
ally into livestock feed. Peter is the H 2200 
stock farmer whose farming bullds the 
and avoids surpluses. Paul is the 2 
man. Sometimes Peter and Paul are the 
same man. However, we all are paying 
taxes for administering the program- - 

Most of my neighbors agree with at 
present farm program has dammed UP ped 
eurpluses; robbed our soll bank; ae 
farmers least who need help most; and arm? 
unfair to farmers who are dolng a real f 
ing job. nis 

But don’t blame the grain farmer Tor piy 
corn-corn-corn-Miaml rotation. He's ‘aid 
playing the game according to rules 
down by the Government. pro- 

So I say let's have a positive farm soil 
gram—one that will: (1) Build up opera? 
bank; (2) erase our surpluses; (3) u pot 
our diet; (4) be fair to atl by protecting 
farmers and the Nation. in- 

To do that, I suggest: Give farmers ace 
centive payments for the acres th Teward 
in soil-building legumes rather than the 
those with soll-depleting crops, as in 
present program. ot 

I further believe that we should ure 
toward the objective of having agricu get 
itself provide the incentive money, jis 
Government's efforts be at the food and 
tribution end as needed. about 

The kind of program I'm talking 
would make an acre of legumes return - 
profit than an acre of low-yieldins- pave 
depleting crops, Incentive would not sag? 
to be very great to bring about such S° in 
shifts. And if this shirt were too ste® 
any one year, the short supply of corn 
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corresponding price increase would soon cor- 
rect the overshift. 

What advantages would such a soil bank 
Plan have? I can think of these: 

1. Parmers with lower earnings would be 
helped most. On farms with lower yields 
per acre, farmers would quickly see that an 
acre of legumes plus incentive pay would 
be worth more than a low corn yield—espe- 
cially since operating costs are so high today. 

2. Farmers with high yields and well- 
Planned rotations would find it pays them 
to continue. 

3. Livestock and dairy farms would have 
larger earnings through lower costs of feed 
grains, and because they'd receive an incen- 
tive payment on their roughage-producing 
acreage. 

4. All farmers would have better land use, 
and higher fertility balance. This would 
Mean more efficient production and higher 
earnings. 

5, Other areas and commodities would 
benefit by such a program. For example: 
Land not in cotton would build fertility in- 
stead of inefficiently growing corn. In like 
manner, the corn beit would build fertility 
instead of growing a superabundance of soy- 
beans to compete with cottonseed oil and 
meal, 

6. In time of national emergency, more 
concentrated food would be avallable in 
form of livestock products. Also, our soil 
bank would be bullt up, ready to tap. Stor- 
age in the form of livestock numbers and 
soi) fertility is less expensive and less per- 
ishable than stored grains. 

I do not say this is the plan, but it is 
based on sound economic principles—a new 
approach to accomplish worthwhile objec- 
tives. That's why I believe Congress should 
take a brandnew look at our farm pro- 
fram—and not be afraid to break new 
ground. 


The Late John H. Griffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a letter which I 
Sent to Mr. John Fox, publisher of the 
Boston Post, Boston, Mass., on the oc- 
Casion of the passing of the distinguished 
find beloved editor of that publication, 
Mr. John H. Griffin: 

CONGRESS oy THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1954. 
Mr. Joun Fox, 
Publisher, the Boston Post, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran Joun: To you and your staff I ten- 
der most heartfelt sympathy for the loss of 
Your great, fearless editor, our dear valued 
friend, John Griffin. Gifted writer, pene- 
trating observer of public affairs, firm in his 
Convictions, fair-minded and just, John was 
a strong, rugged character who stood un- 
Alterably for lofty spiritual concepts and 

amenta? American principles in which 

80 devoutly believed. He was imbued 
With profound religious faith and innate pi- 
ety and humility. His genial, amiable ways 
and kindly, generous heart endeared him to 
all. His whole life was marked by unsur- 
Passed loyalty and devotion to his family, 
his friends, and his chosen work. 
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Everywhere he was known he commended 
universal admiration and respect for his 
great ability, his courage, his sincerity of 
purpose, and the fair-minded manner in 
which he presented his views. 

His loss to you personally, and to the press 
and public which he served with outstand- 
ing fidelity and distinction cannot possibly 
be measured. It is truly irreparable. 

His tragic demise in the prime of life and 
at the peak of his powers leaves a great, 
irreplaceable void in the hearts of all of us 
who knew him as the fine Christian gentle- 
man he was—dear friend, noble soul, great 
American. With a sense of deep sadness and 
sorrowful bereavement, I Join you and his 
beloved family in mourning his untimely 
passing. May the memory of this kindly, 
thoughtful friend and the high ideals he 
exemplified and lived by, continue to inspire 
and guide us and may he find in his heavenly 
reward eternal peace and rest. 

Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN. 


Here Are the Facts Behind the C-46 
Crashes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA < 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months the American people have 
been gravely concerned over the C-46 
airplane crashes which have cost the 
lives of over 300 persons to date. Daily, 
these C-46 planes are in the skies and 
are operated by irregular or nonsched- 
uled air carriers. 

This group of irregular and nonsched- 
uled air carriers are commonly referred 
to as “the nonskeds.” They have con- 
stantly violated the operating limita- 
tions prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

This mass killing of American citizens 
includes a heavy toll among military 
personnel and can be stopped if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will stop being lenient 
in enforcing its safety regulations. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the February 7, 1954, issue of Parade 
magazine, which is a supplement to the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, reveals the 
facts behind the C-46 crashes: 

HERE Ane Facts BEHIND THE Bicorst BATTLE 
IN AMERICAN AVIATION IN YEARS 
(By Donald E. Keyhoe and Robert 
P. Goldman) 

Unknown to most Americans, a furious 
battle is being fought over the C-46, an alr- 
plane that daily carries passengers and cargo 
all over the United States. 

The battle is loaded with dynamite be- 
cause: 

1. In the past 6 years, C-46’s operated by 
private companies have been inyolved in 93 
accidents. More than 300 lives have been 
lost. 

2. C-46’s are often used by airlines on 
which the Army sends troops. 

3. More than 40 airlines, scheduled and 
non-scheduled, use the plane in their multi- 
million dollar operations. 

4. The C-46 has recognized deficiencies in- 
volving its fire-protection system, and its 
engine. 
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5. Next March 31 has been set as a dead- 
line for C-46 operators to submit proposed 
improvements in the plane. 

6. The Air Force is reported to have more 
than 300 C-46’s on hand which it would like 
to lease or sell. 

Those are only a few of the reasons why 
Government civil air officials find themselves 
juggling the hottest airlines potato in years. 

TWO SIDES TO THE STORY 


These Government agencies, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, have two basic respon- 
sibilities: safeguarding the American public; 
and regulating the ever-growing aviation in- 
dustry. 

There are two sides to the C-46 story. One 
one side is the grim account of the crashes. 
On the other are the C-46 operators’ claims 
of what the plane has done and can do. 

Here, first are the facts on the grim side: 

Back in 1951, the CAB (which sits as judge 
and rule-maker for airlines) issued a report 
following a rash of C-46 crashes. The report 
said in part: 

Investigation of tragedies indicated an ap- 
parent laxness by some airlines in some or 
all of the following aspects: 

1. Failure to maintain pilot training at a 
desirably high level. 

2. Failure to ensure aircraft and engine 
maintenance at a desirably high level. 

3. Failure on the part of the companies 
and their personnel to follow certain oper- 
ating procedures * * including those per- 
taining to maximum operating weights. 

What happened is a matter of record. 

On September 28, 1953, 23 soldiers lost their 
lives in a crash in Louisville, Ky, Eight 
months before, 37 other soldiers died in a 
crash at Pish Haven, Idaho. 

Both these crashes involved C-46's. Both 
were flown by airlines hired by the Army to 
haul troops. 

DEATH AND ESCAPES 

Four months before the Louisville crash, 
another C-46 belonging to the same airline 
had crashed at Des Moines. The company, 
incidentally, is still approved for Army 
charters. 

In July 1953, another group of soldiers 
flown by a charter airline narrowly escaped 
death in a C-46 crash at Cheyenne, Wyo, 
The airline was later grounded. 

On September 22, 1952, a C-46 with 37 
GI's aboard crashed and burned at Miles 
City, Mont. The men miraculously escaped 
with their lives. 

In still another case, a large group of 
soldiers had a close call when their Army- 
rented C-46 crashed at Prescott, Ariz. In 
two C-46 crashes at sea, involving civilian 
passengers, 80 persons were killed. The 
crashes took place between Puerto Rico and 
Florida a few yeurs ago. 

Fifty-six other civilians died at Elizabeth, 
N. J., in another C-46 crash and 12 more 
were killed and another 14 seriously injured 
in another C-46 disaster at Seattle. 

A CAB report on the Elizabeth crash sald 
that in addition to engine fire, the C~46_ 
had been overloaded. It also revealed that 
the airline operating the plane had a long 
series of violations for overloading. 

Actually, Civil Aeronautics Administration 
records show that there have been a great 
many instances of overloading plus negli- 
gence in maintenance of engines and planes, 

That is the tragic side of the C-46 picture. 

Here is the other side: Last summer, the 
C-46 operators set up the Aircraft Engi- 
neering Foundation, Inc. Its purpose is to 
find ways to improve maintenance and op- 
eration of the C-46, In addition, it is com- 
mitted to make basic recommendations on 
how the plane itself can be improved. 

By March 31, foundation representatives 
must come before the CAB to make their 
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recommendations. If the CAB approves the 
recommendations, the life of the C-46 will 
be extended for just enough time to make 
the necessary changes. 

In defense of the C-46, O. Prill. 
an official of the foundation, claims that 
the plane has been subject to a great deal 
of unjustified criticism. 

Here is the gist of his and the C-46 op- 
erator’s position: 

The plane is rendering outstanding service. 
Every plane has shortcomings which can 
be corrected. 

The DC-6 and the Constellation both had 
“bugs” when they were first introduced, but 
they were corrected. That is also true of 
one of aviation's greatest workhorses, the 
DC-3. It, too, has undergone progressive 
improvement, 

THE DEFENSE 

The C-46 is no exception. It has short- 
comings, but they, too, can be corrected. 
When the foundation comes before the CAB, 
it will bring a blueprint for improving C-46 
fire protection and engine cooling. 

In addition, there will be recommenda- 
tions to install automatic devices to show a 
pilot immediately if an engine fails, and an 
automatic optimum speed indicator. 

Those are just some of the major improve- 
ments the foundation will recommend. 

Says Prill: When correctly maintained and 
operated, the C-46 can do a wonderful job. 
Accidents in the past were due in large part 
to the fact that C-46 pilots and maintenance 
were not what they should have been. 

However, the CAA and CAB, through their 
directives and enforcement have changed 
that picture, he claims, 

Prill adds: 

The C-46 is the cargo plane most widely 
in use in the United States. There are about 
150 C-46s now in commercial use. It's a 
wonderful workhorse and it files beautifully.” 

Asked why so much criticism has been 
leveled at the C-46, he replied: 

It's an orphan, The company which made 
the C-46 for Word War II use discontinued 
production some years ago. 

Because there is no parent company to 
“mother” the plane, and defend it when 
criticism is leveled, the critics feel free to 
take whacks at it. 

In addition, other transportation interests 
which are opposed to airlines expansion have 
found the C-46 a convenient target. 

Parade asked both the CAB and CAA for 
facts concerning the C-46 and its operations 
here and abroad. 

First, the two Government agencies pro- 
vided vital data concerning the 93 accidents, 
many of them fatal crashes, in which the 
C46 has been involved. 

According to the CAB breakdown of causes, 
here's why those accidents occurred: 

The primay cause in 48 out of the 93 acci- 
dents was said to be “pilot error.” In 13 out 
of the 93, it was “other personnel error.” 

In 10 of the accidents the primary cause 
was “powerplant failure.” In 8 cases, land- 
ing gear failure"; in 2 cases, “airframe fail- 
ure“; in 1 case, “airframe and accessory 
failure’; in 5 cases, weather“; in 1 case, 
“airport terrain”; and in 2 cases, “no deter- 
mined cause.” Three accidents are still 
under Investigation. 

THE GOVERNMENT SIDE 


In 21 of the 93 accidents there were fatali- 
ties. Eleven of these twenty-one cases in- 
volved passenger flights. The other 10 were 
in cargo, training, or other flights. 

A CAA official told Parade: 

The C-46 was approved for transport of 
passengers in the late thirties when it was 
first built. It was then diverted for use in 
World War II. 

The plane is licensed to carry cargo on 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines and to 
carry passengers on nonskeds. 

The C-46 does not meet what is termed 
full-transport category of the CAB. 
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Say the CAA and CAB: The C-46 was built 
before present transport category regulations 
were put in force, 

Each year, the agencies evolve new, stricter 
standards. These standards are considered 
to increase the safety factor in flying among 
all airplanes licensed for commercial use, 

However, with each new set of tighter 
standards, all planes which have been in pre- 
vious service cannot be grounded or the air 
travel Industry would be subject to periodic 
paralysis. 

The C-46 now does not have automatic 
propeller “feathering.” So it cannot meet 
transport-category standards at its presently 
approved carrying capacity, about 45.000 
pounds. To meet “T-category,”” it would 
have to fly at about 36,000 pounds. However, 
this lowered weight would make it unprofit- 
able to use the piane. 


THE JOB AHEAD 


The CAB has been pressured repeatedly 
by the Cs operators to raise the weight 
limit. 

Parade asked the CAA and CAB why com- 
panies which have records of violations for 
overloading are allowed to continue flying. 

In each instance, the Government regula- 
tory agencies said they try to make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime. In some instances, 
they feel they should ground an airline, or a 
pilot, and in some cases, they feel they 
shouldn't. 

One vital fact emerges: 

Both the Government agenies and the 
C46 operators say the plane needs improve- 
ment. The deadline for proposals to change 
the plane Is next month, 

There is an obligation to the American 
public on the part of all the parties con- 
cerned. That obligation ts to make the nec- 
essary changes—or ground the plane, 

WHO FLIES THE C—46? 


A total of 42 airlines in the United States 
fly the C-46. According to the CAB, here is 
the boxscore: 

Ten scheduled airlines use the C-46 for 
cargo handling only. 

Twenty nonscheduled airlines use the C-46 
exclusively for cargo and passenger service. 

Twelve nonscheduled airlines have mixed 
fleets—46’s and other planes. 

Twenty-six nonscheduled airlines do not 
use any C—46’s. 


Excerpts From Speech by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon in New Haven, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
parts of the speech made by Mr. Nrxon, 
before a crowd of 4,500 persons at the 
statewide Lincoln Day jamboree at New 
Haven, Conn. 

Rather than being satisfied with 
merely recording spontaneous emotional 
effects from Republican Party stalwarts, 
Vice President Nixon delivered a con- 
structive responsible and admirable talk. 
Mr. Nrxon’s purpose was one aimed at a 
constructive summary of the objectives 
of the Eisenhower administration. These 
objectives are ones which should be 
realized by the American people, not 
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merely the Republican Party, and Mr. 
Nrxon brought this point out with the 
greatest clarity. The article follows: 
Excerpts From NIXON SPEECH aT REPUBLICAN 
MEETING—Vice PRESIDENT Hearp BY OVER 
4.500 AT STATEWIDE LINCOLN DAY J 
AT ARENA 


(Following are excerpts from the prepared 
speech of Vice President RicHarp M. NIXON 
before over 4,500 persons at a statewide Re- 
publican Day gathering last night at the New 
Haven Arena:) 

This is a particularly significant day for 
Republicans. It is the first election year 
Lincoln Day dinner held in 20 years when 
there was a Republican President in the 
White House. 

For 20 years we had to talk about how tO 
get the other side out. Now we can talk 
about how to keep them out and keep our 
side in. 

REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Our immediate objective is to give = 
Republican President what he needs and 
entitled to—a clear working Republican ma- 
jority in the House and Senate. t 

I realize there are some who say, “Wha 
difference does it make? A Democrat voting 
for the Eisenhower program is just as 8 
as a Republican.” We welcome and need the 
support of Democrats in Congress who be- 
lieve in the Eisenhower program. But a5 the 
election approaches we must bear in 
two basic political facts of life. 

1. An election of a Democratic Congress 
next November would inevitably be inter- 
preted.as a slap at President Eisenhower 
his program. 

2. As 1956 approaches a primary interest 
of any Democratic Senator or Congressman 
will be to defeat the Republican presidon 
and elect a Democratic President. ThA 
consideration cannot help but have some 
effect on the votes he will cast. 

During the past week several leading 
Democrats made statements which contain 
yelled but unmistakable threats to not oo. 
erate with the President's program if the 
Republicans did not discontinue their 
criticisms of the previous administra 
While it is hard to believe that any of th 
individuals would place their party above 
what they know is good for the country we 
have in these statements the most s f 
proof of the danger of relying on support o 
Democrats to put over the Eisenhower 
gram in Congress, 


UNITED SUPPORT NEEDED 


In order to elect a Republican House and 
Senate it is essential to get the votes of 
three different groups. 

The first requirement is for an enthusiss~ 
tid, united Republican organization. I have 
very little patience with those Republicans 
who seize on one issue in which they “ie 
particularly interested and In effect say. 
the administration doesn’t do what I believe 
should be done on this issue I am going 
to quit supporting the Republicans and VO% 
for the Democrats." If this administrations 
middle-of-the-road program is repudia 
by the Congress and the Republicans 1 
defeated at the polls the alternative wil 
inevitably be a swing to the far left with 
the disastrous consequences that would mean 
to traditional American principles. 

It is time for all Republicans to begin to 
emphasize more those things upon which we 
agree than those upon which we disagree- 
Senator Taft set a magnificent example in 
this respect. He recognized that if the 
Eisenhower administration's program í 
the Republican Party would suffer defeat at 
the polls. Let us follow this example in 
supporting the President's program whole- 
heartedly. 

DEMOCRATS, INDEPENDENTS 

In addition to the votes of Republicans 

we need, as we did in 1952, the votes 
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Democrats and Independents who believe. in 
an Program. We should avoid indiscrimin- 
8 attacks on members ot the other party as 
Froup. We must remember that millions of 
— were just as fed up with Truman- 
th as we were in 1952. We should leave 
© door open for all, regardless of party, to 
our President and his program, 
88 is algo essential for the future of the 
Publican Party that we continue to ap- 
th, to the new young voters who supported 
© Elsenhower ticket in 1952. 
Yot 20 years a solid majority of the young 
ore were in the other camp. We won them 
not „n 1952. Let us make sure that we do 
Ot lose them in 1954. 
tha can we get the votes of the groups 
We t I have mentioned? To win the votes 
Regan we must not be satisfied with a 
It tive, destructive, reactionary approach. 
wens t good enough to win and it Isn't 
m y of our party or our country. We 
ane convince the people that our Republi- 
leadership stands for a program which 
ased solidly on American constitutional 
Ples but which is not afraid of new 
of w and which meets the massive problems 
ang y's world dynamically, courageously 
With imagination. 


CLEANING UP THE MESS 


coe the Eisenhower administration, 1953 
acs be proberly designated as “the year of 

It ng up the mess.” 
that is dificult to recall now the situation 
dy, sted in the last year of the Truman 

1 ndstration. 
pig C®Sualties in Korea were continuing to 

2 Up and no end was in sight. 
coua edc were climbing and Inflation 
Cong Ct be checked despite controls on the 

3 omy, 

National morality was at an all-time 
Tact The problem was aggravated by the 
dane dn unethical practices had been con- 
in and defended by people in high places 

4 administration. 
rather tocrity and inefficiency was the rule 
Govern oan the exception among appointed 
8. ment officials. 
tom The loyalty program was falling to ac- 
or Elis its objective because of the failure 
trio. Government officials to recognize the 
in iness of the problem. 
l year the Eisenhower administration 

We e tremendous progress in cleaning 
Nn d Today four adjectives can with 
The be applied to this administration. 
tent administration is loyal, honest, compe- 
é a solvent. 
ate + Dave a President who will never toler- 
Self or on the part of people in his 

tica] tion cover-up or defense for po- 
Incom Purposes of dishonesty, disloyalty, or 
that betence. We have a man as President 
Clean American can be proud of. 
though ing up the mess would by itself be 
But * deserve the support ot the voters. 
Sdn), erica needs more than that. Any 
nistration sh 
ould have the virtues 
mai ave been enumerated. 
administration does not propose to 
We 85 its laurels after cleaning up the mess. 
vember Proudly go to the country this No- 
+ to Republicans, to Democrats, to 
ang old, with a dynamic, new pro- 
signed to keep America prosperous at 
at peace throughout the world. 


Ath PROSPERITY, PEACE 
this cane the great challenge confronting 
ministration is to prove that it is 
de beac today’s world for America to 
Poy * and prosperity at the same time. 
Dear We: years the Fair Deal and the New 
doce TE never able to accomplish that ob- 
in 7 — aftcr 7 years of the New 
cre still 9 million unemployed 
Korean United States. In 1949 before the 
Sher War, unemployment was 50 percent 
it is today and the downtrend 
ersed only when the Korean war be- 
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The New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions have claimed that prosperity in peace- 
time was possible only under a system which 
relies on ever-increasing Government con- 
trols and more soclaHzation of the basic in- 
stitutions of the country. They held to the 
theory that government has to manage the 
economy because people are incapable of do- 
ing it; that only government can assure 
prosperity. 

EISENHOWER APPROACH 


The Eisenhower program breaks sharply 
with the philosophy of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. It is based solidly on Lincoln's 
great declaration: “The legitimate objec- 
tive of government ís to do for a community 
of people whatever they noed to have done 
but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do in 
their separate and individual capacities.” 

As President Eisenhower has so eloquently 
put it in his address at the great Lincoln 
Day box supper in Washington on February 
5, In all things that deal with people be 
liberál, be human, and in all those things 
which deal with the people's money or econ- 
omy or their form of government, be con- 
servative—and don't be afraid to use the 
word.” 

The Eisenhower philosophy holds that peo- 
ple as individuals and as members of the 
business community have the primary re- 
responsibility to provide prosperity. It is the 
responsibility of government to create the 
environment for private enterprise to do the 
job, We believe that we can have real pros- 
perity in peacetime in the United States only 
if we place our reliance on more jobs and 
more production by private enterprise. 


DEPRESSION TALK 


There is no reason for us to have a de- 
pression unless we talk ourselves into it. 

Let's look at some of the plus factors. 
Despite the fact that the shooting in Korea 
ended 8 months ago and that we are in a 
transition period from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy, we find: 

1. 1953 was the best year in our history. 

2. Employment this January was higher 
than any January in history except 1953. 

8. In the automobile field Ford had its 
biggest month in January. and General 
Motors has announced a billion dollar expan- 
sion program for 1954. 

4. Farm income has gone up four points 
since November. 

5. In 37 Eastern and Midwestern States, 
building and engineering contracts are the 
highest on record for January. Residential 
and nonresidential building contracts are 
ahead of last year at this time. 

6. Business will spend more on new plants 
and equipment in the first quarter of 1954 
than in any previous year in history. 

There should be honest discussion of the 
economic condition of the country, particu- 
larly when danger signals are evident. But 
those who become prophets of doom for po- 
litical purposes render a great disservice to 
their country. Not only does this hurt us 
at home but it hurts us Irreparably abroad 
the nations abroad. The nations know that 
their economies are affected tremendously 
by what happens to the economy of the 
United States, Talk of depression and reces- 
sion Js blown up tenfold and creates fear and 
instability all over the world. 

For 160 years America’s greatness has been 
due to the application of the principle of 
individual enterprise. The activities of 
government did not make America a great 
country, Government created the climate 
wherein Individuals acting alone and coop- 
eratively contributed to our progress. 

Today our productivity and our living 
standards are the envy and the hope of the 
world. This is no time to lose faith in our 
system and turn to systems which haye failed 
every place in the world where they have 
been tricd. This administration has faith 
in America and in its system. We intend to 
give it a chance to work. 
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NEW DEFENSE POLICY 


One of the most dramatic developments 
of the Eisenhower administration has been 
the adoption of a new defense policy. This 
policy is based on the principle of massive 
retaliatory power rather than maintenance 
of American ground forces in every poten- 
tial trouble spot in the world. As Admiral 
Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has pointed out: “It is obviously im- 
possible for the United States to sustain 
forces which will enable us to station com- 
bat-effective units of superior strength every 
place where aggression might occur, If we 
tried to do this we would insure economic 
collapse.” 

There can be a legitimate difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of adopting a 
new military policy but we are fortunate 
that President Eisenhower himself approved 
this decision, and certainly no man in the 
world is better qualified than he to make 
such a decision. 


PEACE WITHOUT SURRENDER 


In the field of foreign policy this admin- 
istration stands for a program which will 
bring peace without surrender and without 
compromise of the basic principles for which 
£0 many Americans have fought and died. 
Secretary of State Dulles deserves the praise 
of the whole Nation for the splendid manner 
in which he has stood up to the Commun- 
ists at the conference table in Berlin. The 
day is past when our diplomats lose at the 
conference table the victories which our 
fighting men win on the battlefield. 

The most significant development in the 
field of foreign policy is the way in which 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
have taken the ideological initiative away 
from the Communists. The responsibility 
for blockading the road to peace has been 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
Communist leaders. The President in his 
speech of April 16 and his speech before the 
United Nations made it clear to all the world 
that it was Russia and not the United States 
who was responsible for present world ten- 
sions and the threat of war which exists. 

A hundred years ago the Republican 
Party was founded and its first great Presl- 
dent was elected at a time that the country 
needed his leadership to save the Union. 
Today when the Nation and the whole free 
world needs the best that human leadership 
can provide to save our civilization, the 
Republican Party can be proud that another 
great Republican President is the man whom 
the whole free world recognizes as being 
equal to the task, 

It is the responsibility of Republicans 
everywhere to give him the support in the 
country and in the Halls of Congress, which 
he deserves; support which will assure the 
passage of his program, prosperity and peace 
for America, and a better life for freemen 
everywhere. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the 36th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s independence is 
an occasion for special observance. The 
people of the United States, through 
their elected representatives in the Con- 
gress, have expressed unmistakably their 
abhorrence of the enslavement of the 
peoples of Lithuania and of her sister 
republics of the Baltic. Last July a 
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memorable resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Kersten of Wisconsin, was adopted by 
this House to create a committee to in- 
vestigate fully the circumstances of the 
seizure of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union and the treatment accorded their 
peoples during and after their forced 
“incorporation” in the U, S. S. R. 

In Washington, New York, Detroit, 
and Chicago, eyewitnesses, masked or 
from behind screens, have told this com- 
mittee of monstrous crimes committed 
by the Red army in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. Films, smuggled out in the 
closing days of the war, have explained 
in detail how the Soviets take over a 
country. Stories have been told of con- 
tinued deportations from Lithuania dur- 
ing the past year, 

But a note of hope has also emerged. 
Witnesses have told of a courageous and 
active underground movement continu- 
ding in Lithuania. 

As this dramatic and terrible story 
unfolds, the American people will have 
before them incontrovertible evidence of 
the cruelty, duplicity, and evil purposes 
of Soviet communism. They will also 
see an unforgettable picture of the cour- 
age and steadfastness of the Lithuanian 
people. 


Role of the Federal Government 
in Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address by Albert M. Cole, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, before the Economic Club of 
Detroit, February 8, 1954. 

I believe Mr. Cole's remarks consti- 
tute an excellent discussion of the role 
of the Federal Government in hous- 
ing. I was particularly interested in his 
discussion of the problems in connection 
with low-cost housing, and am pleased 
at the steps he outlines. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Is THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 

IN Hovstna? 

(Address by Albert M. Cole, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, to the 
Economic Club of Detroit, Hotel Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., February 8, 1954) 
The housing program outlined by the Pres- 

ident in his recent message to the Congress 
ia, I think, expressive of this administra- 
tion's philosophy of government in terms 
of the social and economic welfare of the 
Nation, Indeed, when the President re- 
cently stated that this administration is 
liberal in its concern for human values and 
conservative in economic affairs, he accu- 
rately summarized the thinking that went 
into the formulation of the housing program 
which he affirmed in his housing message. 

What we are seeking in the field of hous- 
ing is to advance the well-being of the peo- 
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ple through the strengthening and effective 
support of our vigorous free-enterprise sys- 
tem. After their intensive work in drafting 
their report and recommendations to the 
President, his Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing, comprised of business and public repre- 
sentatives, agreed unanimously on this state- 
ment of policy: 

“It is the conviction of this committee 
that the constant improvement of the living 
conditions of all the people is best accom- 
plished under a strong, free, competitive 
economy; that every action taken by Gov- 
ernment in respect to housing should be for 
the purpose of facilitating the operation of 
that economy to provide adequate housing 
for all the people.” 

That is another way of saying what the 
President himself sald with respect to the 
liberal attitude of his administration in re- 
solving human problems within the frame- 
work of a conservative economic policy. If 
we examine the housing proposals in the 
light of that philosophy, I believe we will 
better understand their principles. 

These are principles that Americans be- 
lieve in and that have rooted themselves 
through our history into the fiber and being 
of our national lite. I think the peopie of 
this country have à right to expect their 
Government to concern itself with their 
opportunities and welfare. At the same 
time, I don't think they want the Govern- 
ment to run their lives or business. We in 
the administration have tried to embody that 
philosophy in our housing proposals. 

There are, as I see it, 3 important new 
concepts underlying this program, all 3 of 
which are interdependent and an essential 
part of a comprehensive and coordinated 
movement to better our housing and urban 
standards. 

Briefly, these new concepts are; 

1, To deal with the causes as well as the 
consequences of urban decay through a 
broad-scale urban renewal program to con- 
serve and rehabilitate good housing and 
neighborhoods as well as to clear slums. 

2. To make the total housing supply, exist- 
Ing as well as new, available on equal terms 
as a source of better housing for all people, 
instead of discriminating against older hous- 
ing and making it more difficult for people 
of limited means to obtain it. 

3. To treat the low-income housing field 
as part.of the total housing market, to be 
served privately as far as possible and made 
an integral part of the community housing 
supply, not marked off as a segment de- 
pendent on Government subsidy and control. 

It is imperative that we all realize at 
once, as did the Advisory Committee, that 
we cannot attack these problems piecemeal. 
We have a comprehensive program of three 
essential and interrelated parts which can- 
not be considered independently. It is like 
the old joke, “You cannot be slightly preg- 
nant.” 

The first new concept is that of a broad- 
scale urban-renewal program to eliminate 
slums and to prevent thelr recurrence 
through rehabilitation and conservation, by 
repalr and modernization, of those sound 
structures and neighborhoods which we now 
have. We know that large sections of our 
urban areas already have been economically 
destroyed through deterioration and obso- 
lescence and must be cleared, This clear- 
ance is not only necessary to prevent un- 
healthy tnhabitation of the rotten areas, but 
also to prevent further economic loss in tax- 
ation to the community as a whole—a dou- 
ble loss created in one part by loss 
of potential tax revenue and in the other 
by the disproportionately heavy expendi- 
ture of the tax dollar on municipal 
services to support the blighted area. We 
know that still more areas are in danger 
of sinking into the same quicksands of ex- 
pensive neglect if we let them, This is 
fundamentally a problem which must be 
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dealt with through local resources and or- 
ganization. But the deficits in most metro 
politan slum areas are aiready so huge 
Federal financial aid and support are ines“ 
capable. Correcting the causes, as well #3 
curing the sore spots, of these costly ® 
shameful burdens of slums and blight 1 
basic to any successful attack on our over 
all housing problems, but getting rid of tbe 
bad spots is only part of the job. a 
The second new concept embodied in 1 
President's housing recommendations is tha 
in additional to a high level of new housing 
production we must look also to the essen 
tially sound housing we already have 85) 
dynamic source of satisfying the variable 
and changing housing requirements of O 
people. We should and we can, with 
improved alds provided in the new pro 
maintain an annual production of more tnan 
a million new homes. But the exclus! 
emphasis that has heretofore been places 
on new homes alone must be rectified. eit 
cordingly, we are proposing that the same 
liberal terms which apply to new home . 
nancing should, on a relative basis, be aval 
able for both the marketing and the 5 
provement of existing dwellings. I bell oe 
that this new approach will greatly redu 
the development of new slums, and enbane, 
the opportunities and the choice of famili $ 
seeking better homes. It will bring a ty 
more improvement and greater marketabill 
for older homes, and will facilitate the mo 
ment of families, through their own m tet 
from blighted and slum areas into bet 
Dena 


homes. 

By treating the improvement of 
and neighborhoods, and the clearance tbe 
slums, as a whole on the one hand, and de 
supply of all types of housing, new and o 
as a whole on the other hand, I think oy 
establish the basic premises to enable f aps 
lies to improve their housing condi 75 
and thus, for cities to improve their stan 
ards. nde 
But the free flow of families from u pat 
sirable into desirable houses and neigh 
hoods as they are made available preauf, 
poses that all these families are able 
do just that. Most of our families cam a 
course, buy or rent adequate homes on ere 
private market. But, unfortunately, tuo 
are still large numbers in all our cities W 
cannot do so.. Their incomes are too 10% w 
and beyond that many, even with adequ® f 
incomes, are forbidden to do so because 
racial exclusion, 5 

These are the people whose housing prob, 
lems constitute one of the most Ber 
roadblocks we have to the clearance © of 
prevention of slums and to the renews) g, 
our cities. Their problems must be so! 155 
or we have just falled to solve the probl? 
of slums and blight. Out of 123 slum ¢! 
ance projects developed under title I of ene 
Housing Act of 1949, at least half of wr 
families living in the project areas are ord 
able under current conditions to only 
decent minimum private housing. le- 
two-thirds—or 40,000 of these fate jies 
who face the added difficulty of ands 
housing open to them at any price. out 

If we expect to clear slums and renew 15 
cities, the housing problems of these fam 
must be squarely faced and solved. a 

In the low-income housing field, the too 
dent's program also introduces a new 
cept. Basically, it treats the low-in int 
housing market as part of the total houf 
market, and endeavors to serve it thre pst 
private means as far as possible. TO 
end we will propose, as recommended by 
President's Advisory Committee, a 5 os 
type of low initial payment, long-term ns. 
designed to produce, through private me 0% 
both new and modernized housing at av 
cost and rents. Such special aids would in 
used for those who are displaced by 7 
renewal and other public works proje? 
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We have also found it essential to recom- 
end continuation of the public housing 
x at a moderate level of 35,000 units 
year for the next 4 years. The new plans 
assist low-income families to acquire 
dod housing will need congressional au- 
Aorteatlon and it will obviously be some 
before this can be translated into 
Sctual homes for these families. In the 
meantime, it seems only reasonable and 
to to the success of our total program 
Continue public housing. 
Tore speaking in detail concerning 
lic housing problems, let me clear the 
k somewhat as to myself and my well- 
beon views on the subject: I have always 
al n a critic of political housing; I have 
Ways been a critic of socialized housing; 
have always been a critic of any system of 
westitutional housing which might con- 
bute to the creation of a poor house class 
P Classes among our people. However, if 
Ublic housing is viewed in the correct per- 
he} tive, I recognize that it can serve as a 
or Ping hand extended to assist our people 
pes low income at this stage in our housing 
t Ort to bridge the gap now existing be- 
n the slums and either new low costs, 
renovated older dwellings, which they can 
t and, in time, perhaps, even buy in the 
be lean tradition, Public housing cannot 
Considered an end in itself; it is a conduit 
pr ugh which people can move toward im- 
Oved and permanent living conditions. 
eae Proposal for low initial payment, 
the -term insured mortgages will broaden 
fam Opportunities for more low-income 
8 lies to acquire good homes. But it is 
new mensure and it will take time to 
ect and get It into operation in any sub- 
th tial degree. However, I am confident 
tog” in time it will greatly reduce the need 
en abu housing. Out of these experi- 
thas and the continuing studies we are 
sti ertaking in this field, we are developing 
how Other means for providing satisfactory 
f for more of our lowest income 
Se ilies, It seems to me quite obvious, as 
ho, crease our supply of good lower cost 
ing through the efforts now being pro- 
Posed, that we must also provide a good 
wire of older but still sound housing 
tee in the reach of lower incomes. It would 
Tube to me far preferable to provide limited 
ty idy for low-cost private housing of these 
Rew than to continue indefinitely to bund 
evit. isolated housing projects, which in- 
lop Oly make it more difficult to Integrate 
ever income families into a progressive and 
m ing nation. 
Mie} the meantime, however, it would be 
thing Ang to say that we can make any- 
g like enough such low-cost private 
op ing available for these people right now 
the immediate future—whether they 
hor minority groups or not. Yet we can- 
afford to postpone any longer offering 
homes Smiles the opportunity to obtain 
The solution to their problem is 
mediate crux of our whole effort to 
Slums. It is therefore essential to the 
Ado Of the program as a whole that we 
aye’ the President's recommendation for 
lew ted level of public housing for the next 
Non zar during this period of experimenta- 
I and the development of new methods, 
Brae to say frankly, however, that re- 
develo Of what measures are provided or 
ing ped. to clear slums and meet low- 
the eae housing needs, the critical factor in 
tor ot vation which must be met is the fac- 
better racial exclusion from the greater and 
tell „ Part of our housing supply. I must 
urban in that no program of housing or 
Well fi improvement, however well conceived, 
Make nanced, or comprehensive can hope to 
Wwe more than indifferent progress until 
Ming up adequate opportunities to 
We ity families for decent housing. 
unti Cannot do a real Job of clearing slums 
thir, de accomplish this, At least two- 
Major 
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of the slum families in many of our 
Cities are minority families who, re- 
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gardless of income, would find it extremely 
difficult to get other housing. We cannot 
hope to meet the housing requirements of 
our low-income families—of which minor- 
ities constitute a disproportionately large 
number—until and unless we open the doors 
of an adequate supply of good private hous- 
ing to them. 

This is not, let me stress, a low-income 
problem as such. Low-income simply com- 
plicates the problem of many minority fam- 
ilies, but all face it—even those with rela- 
tively high incomes. A great many of these 
families are able and willing to pay for good 
housing, if they can find it. Their incomes 
have greatly improved over the past decade, 
and they are ready to enter the market if 
the market will receive them, Recent 
studies in a number of our large cities indi- 
cate a very substantial waiting market for 
Negro housing ranging from $40 to $90 in 
rents and from $6,500. to $15,000 for sales 
housing, with a fair mumber of minority 
families able to enter the luxury housing 
market. 

It is very poor business to ignore one-tenth 
of our population as a housing market. It 
is worse than bad business. We are simply 
not living up to the standards of a free 
economy and a democratic society. For the 
housing economy has not been a free econ- 
omy for the Negro. If he wants to get out 
of a slum, his best hope usually has been to 
pay a premium price for a house in bad con- 
dition in a deteriorating neighborhood, If 
he finds a house he can buy, he must pay 
more than the normal market price for it— 
simply because he isn’t free to compete on 
the market. If he is able and willing to pay 
the price, he has difficulty getting financing 
on reasonable or even equal terms. Yet 
today these minority families constitute a 
growing and important part of our socicty. 
It is ironic that though they contribute 
through savings and investments a very 
substantial part of our capital which is 
needed to support the overall housing and 
our other productive activities, they are the 
last in line when it comes to bororwing 
money to build or buy a home. 

This is not primarily a Federal problem, 
The President has made it clear that to the 
extent that Federal policies can be so used, 
we will do all in our authority to make 
housing and home finance available to 
minority families and we certainly will not 
approve Federal assistance to any community 
unless the affected minority families are 
adequately rehoused and are fairly treated. 
We are also concentrating the efforts of our 
racial relations service on the task of work- 
ing with private builders and lenders to 
work out means of increasing the production 
of housing available to our minority citizens. 
We are also in the process of tightening the 
agency's procedures to make doubly sure 
that all citizens, regardless of race, are given 
an even break. 

But the real problem lies with the citizens, 
the businessmen, the builders, the lenders, 
the realtors, and the civic leaders and ofi- 
cials who will have to face this problem 
and—working together—correct it. The 
blockade of custom and code, of unjustified 
economic fears, must be breached, and the 
Negro family must be given access to good 
homes and good neighborhoods No citizen 
can afford to let this minority housing pres- 
sure continue to build up to the explosion 
point, as it already has in some instances, 

Federal help cannot do the job by itself 
and it should not. It can only assiat the 
communities to do their job—to extend a 
real helping hand to those of our citizens 
who need that help so as to live decently and 
raise their young in healthy and crime-free 
environments. If you don’t want to clear 
your slums and renew your cities, then for- 
get it. But if you do, then get busy. I am 
confident that the Congress will, on the 
basis of the President’s proposals, provide 
an effective and comprehensive program that 
will give you the help you need, 
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Saving the Taxpayers’ Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a copy of Washington Window 
for February 12, 1954. Washington 
Window is prepared by the Public Af- 
fairs Institute, a nonpartisan, fact-find- 
ing, research organization in Washing- 
ton, headed by Dr. Dewey Anderson. 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Note To EDITORS 


The operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and pending legislation to raise post- 
age rates are moving to the forefront as 
major issues before Congress. This column 
deals with the first part, delving into the 
question of whether the efficient operation 
of the Post Office Department has actually 
saved the taxpayers’ money. Next week we 
will consider the issue of increasing postage 
rates. : 
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Deficit, United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., July, 1953. 

5. Statement by Postmaster General Ar- 
thur S. Summerfield, Post Office Department 
Information Service, Washington, D. C., no 
date, 

SAVING THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


How much money is the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration saving the taxpayers through 
efficient operation and economy? 

The case of the Post Office Department of- 
Jers us some answers, A hot discussion now 
rages around the question of whether sav- 
ings are being made in the postal service or 
whether figures are being juggled. 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, 
in speeches throughout the country in re- 
cent weeks, has declared in summary: 

“Iam happy to say to you that now our 
anticipated deficit for this fiscal year (end- 
ing June 30, 1954), instead of $746 million 
as listed in the Truman budget estimate 
will be $440 million, or a saving to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, of more than a million dollars every 
working day.“ This would indicate a saving 
of $316 million. 

Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, of South Caro- 
lina, ranking Democrat and former chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, has taken strong exception to 
these claims. On the floor of the Senate 
he has challenged the methods as well as 
the motivations of the Postmaster General, 

Senator Jounsron offered statistics to 
support his case. Following, however, are 
the Post Office's own figures on the savings: 
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An appropriation cut request- 
ed by Summerfield 30 days 


TTT $152, 000, 060 
Alrmall subsidy costs shifted 
to Civil Aeronautics Board 
under authorization of Con- 
GON A —— —— 
Increase in fourth-class mail 
rates authorized by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
recommended by the 82d 
Congress. (Annual rate $160 
million; $120 million based 
on 8 months since enact- ° 
1 — 
Increased foreign rates and 
domestic fees 
Requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment agencies to pay for 
their own franked and direct 


79, 000, 000 


120, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 


Total savings claimed 
by post omce 427, 000, 000 


If you subtract the $427 million saved from 
the Truman deficit of 8746 million—and if 
everything is being accomplished which the 
Post Office claims—then the deficit should 
be only $319 million now rather than $440 
million. 

Aside from the $152 million, which has 
never been explained in detail, a savings for 
the taxpayers of $275 million is ciaimed. 
Senator Jonnston points out that bookkeep- 
ing shifts make up part of this and increased 
rates make up the rest. 

“Maybe there are some overall savings,” 
Senator Jonnsron told the Senate, “but I 
would like to see them spelled out.” 

After Senator Jonmnston'’s attack on the 
Postmaster General's figures as designed dis- 
tortion, Summerfield offered an entirely new 
get of figures. He said that revenues are 
$190 million less than estimated by the 
Truman budget for the year increasing the 
deficit to $846 million. 

His administration, the Postmaster Gen- 
era) says, will cut this deficit by $409 million. 
Since a net savings to the Government 
was never claimed by bookkeeping shifts 
(airmall subsidies and franked mail) to other 


agencies, $92 million is subtracted by the- 


Post Office. This leaves $317 mitiion saved. 

“Approximately one-half of this ($317 mil- 
lion) is due to spending less and one-half is 
due to taking in more,” the Postmaster says. 
No more details are offered, 

Confused? 

‘This is one of the several batties of figures 
going on in Washington. The Postmaster 
General first said bookkeeping shifts and in- 
creased postage rates are savings to the tax- 
payer. Later he amended this to a claim 
that increased postage rates and unexplained 
economies are savings to the taxpayers. Do 
you think the taxpayers have been saved a 
million dollars every working day? 


Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Good- 
will Industries is one of the finest organi- 
zations in this country for the assistance 
of handicapped persons. The Board of 
Commissioners for the District of 
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Columbia has proclaimed January 19 
through February 28 as “A Time for 
Goodwill.” Of course, we should not 
limit our support and interest in the 
Goodwill Industries to any particular 
day, week, or month, but it is good to 
recognize such programs by means of 
proclamation or citations. The Goodwill 
Industries will soon begin a campaign to 
increase its facilities for assisting the 
handicapped and I think that everyone 
in the Washington metropolitan area 
should give their assistance and support. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
proclamation printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A TIME ror GOODWILL, JANUARY 19 THROUGH 
Fenrvary 28, 1954 


Whereas Davis Memorial Goodwill Indus- 
tries Is the only all-purpose sheltered work- 
shop for the handicapped in the Washington- 
Maryland-Virginia area; and 

Whereas the Goodwill program is based, 
not on alms, but on the employment and 
training of physically handicapped workers 
who reclaim discarded materials and are 
themselves rehabilitated in the process; and 

Whereas since its founding in 1935 Wash- 
ington Goodwill Industries has given em- 
ployment to 4.376 handicapped persons who 
because of age or physical or mental disabil- 
ity were unable to find jobs elsewhere; and 

Whereas hundreds of disabled, aged, or 
otherwise handicapped men and women in 
the Washington area are being denied the 
opportunity to work and learn a useful trade, 
only because there is no more room at Good- 
will; and 

Whereas Goodwill Is a shining example of 
industrious self-reliance, a self-supporting, 
nonprofit organization whose sole purpose ts 
to help the handicapped to help themselves; 
and 

Wherens Goodwill ls about to embark on a 
one-time capital fund drive to raise $600,000 
for a modern, 5-story annex that will double 
the capacity of its workshops and enable it 
to meet the most pressing demands of the 
community: Now, therefore 

We, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, do hereby proclaim January 19 
through February 28 as “A time for Gocd- 
will,” and call upon ali the citizens of the 
District of Columbia to be advised of this 
opportunity to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the cause of the handicapped by sup- 
plying Goodwill with the tools to do its com- 
munity job. 

SAMUEL Srencre, 
Renan F, CAMALIER, 
Louis W. PRENTISS, 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 
January 14, 1954. 


Let’s Find Some Way To Use Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled Let's Find Some Way To Use 
Surpluses,” which was published in the 


Des Moines Register on February 7, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

Let's Finn Some War To Use SURPLUSES 


Senator Guy Gmxerre is interested in 
developing a food-stamp plan to get aor 
ernment surpluses into consumption. BU 
he said, “I am less concerned with any 
particular method for placing these sur- 
pluses on the tables of those who need them 
than I am with getting action.” 

We agree, thoroughly. 

It is senseless to go on buying butter. 
beef, cheese, and other perishable foods in 
order to support prices, and then alloW 
them to pile up in storage where they may 
deteriorate; 

The food-stamp plan is one possible solu 
tion to this problem. Senator GILLETTE or- 
pressed approval of an idea given to ar 
by C. J. O'Neil, of the O'Neil Dairy Co. 
Ames, for letting people on social-securltY 
pensions buy food stamps at reduced cost 


which could be exchanged for foods that 
are in surplus. 
Using food stamps in this limited ie 4 


would accomplish several p = 
would prevent the accumulation of sur 
pluses and would permit the consumption 
of present storage holdings of perisnable 
foods. It would help supplement the pon, 
sion checks of thousands of elderly peoP! 
who have a tough time getting slong, 
cause their pensions have been eroded a¥™ 
by inflation. It also would provide valua 0 
experience in managing a food-stamp pap 
which might be expanded in case t 
serious industrial recession, Finally, $ 
would help support the incomes of farmers 
We have an idea that most people . 
object a lot less to price supports on 
products and other foods if they knew 
extra prices they paid went partly to 
things easier for old folks on pensions. 


the 


Beleaguered Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT! 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I in 
unanimous consent to have printed 5 
the Appendix of the Recorn a though’ 
ful editorial entitled “Beleaguered 75 
rael,” which appeared this morning 
the New York Times. ial 

There being no objection, the editor 5 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO 
as follows: 


BELEAGUERED ISRAEL 


Reading the news from the Near East, 2 
hard not to get the impression of an embate 
tied Israel, surrounded by enemies and fg ite 
ing for its existence. The reality is not qu in 
so dramatic, for the existence of Israel 15 
no sense at stake. It is too well guaran thy 
by United Nations policies and the symp ted 
of individual countries, especially the Un! 
States. Anyway, the unforgotten Kiby® al- 
sacre was proof that the Israelis are neers? 
ways merely defending themselves. jt 
are two sides to nearly all questions end 
would be wrong to ignore the genuine gri vs 
ances and justified fears that the 
entertain. js 

At the same time it is a fact that Istae g 
ringed around with enemies and is, 1” 
sense, besieged. The discussion in the vy 
Nations over the inexcusable blocking so) 
Egypt of ships bound through the Suez 
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Werne! is a reminder of the sort of thing 
at 5 happening. Egypt considers herself 
Punet th Israel and hence has no com- 
1951 A in violating the Security Council's 
ferin solution calling on her to cease inter- 
S with Israel-bound ships. 
a border terday s newspaper we also read of 
mon = Clash with Jordanians—a now com- 
Place but always distressing event. 
About Was, too, a dispatch from Washington 
Jordi. Erle Johnston's trouble in getting the 
cepted. Valley development proposal ac- 
My This is a reminder of the 850,000 
te ed Arab refugees from Palestine whose 
Near 0 would alone be enough to make the 
ast a powder keg. 
Cause Nr si atmosphere is dangerous be- 
ently t is based on a profound and appar- 
eradicable fear and resentment of 
mingtiabe toward the Israelis and a deter- 
ence Bays not to accept the permanent exist- 
this ael or to accommodate themselves 
Skies e Brooding like a vulture in the 
Which, ‘Ove the Near East is Soviet Russia, 
Curity on January 22 cast a veto in the Se- 
Which Council on behalf of the Arabs and 
There always alert for mischief anywhere. 
to ron never are easy and quick solutions 
Prising lems of this nature. It is not sur- 
mould that a cold war of global proportions 
Israel be duplicated locally or regionally. 
More Prize the Arab countries provide one 
have 8 spot in a troubled world. We 
c live with it and so do they, but the 
War must not be permitted to get hot. 


Why Coffee Is Costly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
™ tHe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Sung, GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 

ay Bulletin of Philadelphia pub- 
Situation excellent survey of the coffee 
of the written by Mr. Robert Roth, 
The 75 Bulletin's Washington bureau. 
Prove ts set forth in the artiele should 
of tie g great interest to all Members 
unanim enate and the House, and I ask 
in the Ous consent that it be printed 

Appendix of the Recorp. 


Was ade being no objection, the article 


as tollon to be printed in the Recorp, 


Corres Bur Own Crop To Boost Price— 
Curratn Vets TRADING METHODS 
Ww (By Robert Roth) 

America ToN, February 6.—The voice of the 
against consumer, raised in angry protest 
®Pect ry; 0 Ulär-a-pound coffee, is getting re- 

The Seutentlon here. 

Netigating 8 Agriculture Committee is in- 
1 Vesti S. the Senate Banking Committee 
Bi ee the Federal Trade Commis- 
to jStigating. A bill has been intro- 
But to lamp controls on coffee trading. 

11 ay thie housewife who wants to know 
One hone will bring her cheaper coffee, only 
by those St answer can be and is being given 
lem most cho have studied the coffee prob- 

Not tor closely. It is simply: 

Certainis long time, and maybe never. 
®elling in y. there is little prospect of coffee 
it did 5 the stores at 50 cents a pound as 
did last N ago, or even at 85 cents, as it 

It 2 
win pire. more likely that the price level 
thing the ue to rise, and there isn't any- 
that wily peovernment here can do about it 
immediately effective. 
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The consumers, of course, have their own 
weapon. If they would stop drinking coffee 
for a while, or cut their consumption in 
half, it would haye more effect than all the 
probes and all the laws Congress could 
devise. 

But Americans don't take readily to self- 
denial. They like coffee, it is a part of their 
lives. They drink better than 100 billion 
cups a year and they don't want to stop. 
There has been a lot of talk of a coffee boy- 
cott, but no evidence that one is really de- 
veloping. Coffee prices have soared before— 
though never quite to present levels—with 
no appreciable effect on the total consump- 
tion. 

Besides, there is no guaranty that a boy- 
cott would bring the price down perma- 
nently. Those who produce and market 
coffee are not interested In big sales at small 
prices, They much prefer small sales at 
high prices, They are not frightened at the 
prospect of reduced output if they can keep 
the price up. 

The reason is not far to seek. Profit in 
coffee is figured on a percentage basis. Gen- 
erally that profit figured at 16 percent gross. 
On a pound of coffee that sells for $1 the 
profit is 16 cents gross. On a pound that 
sells for 50 cents it is only 8 cents. 

That is only one of many ways in which 
the coffee game appears to be rigged against 
the consumer, Careful research 4 years ago 
by a Senate committee headed by Gur 
GILLETTE, Democrat, of Iowa, uncovered 
some of the others, but by no means all of 
them. It is doubted that anybody knows 
them all. 

The coffee business Is a nightmare of com- 
plexity, with overtones of manipulation that 
approach sleight-of-hand. Coffee econo- 
mists talk a language of their own, incom- 
prehensible to one accustomed to the way 
business normally functions in America. 

Those in the trade contend it operates 
strictly in accordance with the law of supply 
and demand. Maybe it does, but no one has 
been able to prove it. Protests of traders to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the fact is 
that the price a consumer pays today for a 
pound of coffee is controlled not by the size 
of stocks available to meet the current de- 
mand but by the size of stocks someone says 
will be available 5 months from now. 

The coffee trade operates behind a curtain 
that no outsider has succeeded in penetrat- 
ing. Accurate information is always hard 
and sometimes impossible to come by. 
Within the last week this correspondent ran 
into a stone wall when he tried to get guid- 


-ance from officials of the National Coffee 


Association and the Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change in New York on how coffee trading 
operates, There just wasn't any information 
available or any questions that could be 
answered. 


AN AWFUL LOT OF COFFEE 


According to a popular song of a few sea- 
sons back, There's an Awful Lot of Coffee in 
Brazil. There certainly is, but no one knows 
how much, except the Brazilian Government, 
and it isn’t saying. There has never been 
an accurate figure on how many trees are 
under cultivation and how much they actu- 
ally produce. 

Figures are issued in Brazil, in Colombla, 
and in New York purporting to show what 
stocks of coffee are on hand and in transfer, 
what the size of the coming crop will be, 
and what anticipated consumption is. Not 
even a Senate committee, with its powers of 
subpena and contempt citation, can check 
those figures which time and again turn out 
to be wrong. 

Those figures control the future prices of 
coffee, and if, as has happened, it develops 
that consumption was overestimated and 
production underestimated, so that an ex- 
pected shortage failed to develop, there's 
nothing anyone can do about it. In the in- 
terval the price, of course, has been pegged 
at a higher level. 
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CONTROLLED BUSINESS 


The basic fact about the coffee industry 
is that it does not operate in a free economy. 
It is a controlled business, and has been 
controlled longer than any other product 
that sells in the world market—since the 
turn of the century, in fact. 

The basic control is exercised by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of coffee and, for all practical pur= 
poses and so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the only producer. Some coffee is 
brought here from Colombia, a milder and 
higher priced grade that ig used chiefly for 
blending, but whatever the price of Brazilian 
coffee is, that from Colombia is usually 
pegged at 4 cents a pound more. 

There is good reason for coffee controls. 
Coffee is a commodity that tends, if left to 
itself, to overproduction, and Brazil has had 
some disastrous experience with glutted mar- 
kets. Since coffee is the backbone of the 
country’s economy, with prosperity or panic 
hinging on the state of the coffee market the 
Government can hardly be blamed for seek- 
ing the maximum protection. 


FIXED BY LAW 


From 1902 until 1925 Brazil controlled the 
market by making Government. purchases of 
the product and withholding or releasing it 
as market conditions varied. In 1925 the 
Government adopted a new policy, fixing by 
law the quantity of coffee that could move 
to the port of Santos, the chief export point, 
and otherwise arbitrarily limiting the quan- 
tity that might be channeled for export. 
That policy is still in effect. 

During the prosperous 1929's Brazilian 
coffee growers planted heavily. Then came 
the world depression of the thirties and the 
picture changed. Brazil alone was uce 
ing more coffee than the whole world could 
consume or at any rate could buy. 

Coffee growers cannot vary their output 
sharply from year to year. A coffee tree 
takes 5 years to mature, and then lives for 
75 or 80 years more. Once it starts bearing, 
its production tends to increase over a span 
of some 30 years. In the 1930's, Brazil was 
all but buried under mountains of coffee, 

In this crisis the Brazilian Government 
did exactly what our own New Deal Govern- 
ment did under similar circumstances—it 
stepped in and bought surpluses, and de- 
stroyed them. Over a period of some 8 years 
78,000,000 bags of 132 pounds each were 
burned, and there still remained huge stocks 
in storage. To discourage any future 
in output, new taxes were levied on new tree 
plantings. 

This, as Vernon D. Wickizer, a leading 
coffee economist, has pointed out, brought 
Brazil to a new crisis. It was keeping prices 
up, all right, but it was losing its market to 
other producers, particularly in Asia. In 
1937 the government decided to let prices 
fall, That worked, and Brazil began to win 
back its markets, 

Then came the Second World War and 
Brazil found that instead of having all the 
world to sell to it had, for practical pur- 
poses, only two customers—the United 
States and Canada. 

Chaos descended on the coffee business 
and Brazil and 13 other Latin American 
countries that produce the bean found 
themselves faced with ruin. 


INTER-AMERICAN PACT 


Something had to be done, and the United 
States did it. Operating under the good- 
neighbor principle it sponsored an inter- 
American coffee agreement under which this 
country agreed to take supplies on a quota 
basis, and under a price-stabilization agree- 
ment, from all producing South American 
countries, 

The coffee market leveled off and order 
returned to the South American economy. 
The leadership of the United States in 
bringing this about was much appreciated 
to the south. Im 1942 Jayme Fernandes 
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Guedes, head of Brazil’s national coffee de- 
partment, said: 

“It (the coffee agreement) is perhaps the 
most concrete proof of the true spirit of 
Pan-Americanism, since it has secured the 
economic welfare of many Latin-American 
countries.” 

But not ‘all South Americans felt that 
way. Many thought the United States had 
gouged them on price when it had them at 
its mercy. 

That may be why Brazilian producers to- 
day appear somewhat insensitive to the 
anguished protests of American consumers 
over current high prices. 


SHORTAGE DOESN'T DEVELOP 


In 1949 a new coffee policy became appar- 
ent, and a pattern was established that is, 
apparently, being followed today. 

Early that year it was announced that all 
reserve stocks of coffee in Brazil had been 
consumed and that bad growing conditions, 
particularly drought, made a small crop cer- 
tain, all this in the face of growing demand. 
Coffee prices zoomed, but the expected short- 
age never developed. 

This led the Gillette committee to com- 
ment in its report in 1950 that “complete, 
accurate, and reliable statistics on coffee are 
nonexistent. During all the time that the 
National Coffee Department of Brazil held 
coffee stocks, the amounts thereof were not 
made available.” 

The Gillette report, as originally written, 
included a recommendation that Brazil be 
urged to release complete and honest figures 
on its coffee holdings. This was deleted on 
the insistence of the State Department which 
felt it would be resented in Brazil as a med- 
dling in the internal affairs of the country 
and as a reflection on its integrity. 

The reasons given by coffee traders for 
high prices in 1949 and 1950 were exactly the 
same as those being advanced today—no 
reserves on hand, increased consumption, 
and bad crop coming up. 

The only difference is that today the chief 
reason adduced for crop failure is frost, 
rather than drought. In this connection it 
is noteworthy that the frost occurred in 
the State of Parara, Brazil, an area new to 

~ coffee culture. It is an area higher than is 
usually used for coffee and one in which it 
was known that a tree-kiliing frost might 
occur. The trees there were planted so re- 
cently that they have barely begun to pro- 
duce. It is difficult to understand how their 
failure to bear this year could affect the over- 
all picture. 

PROFITABLE BUSINESS 

Coffee Is big business, run on a cartel basis 
with every element from production to final 
retail sale under strong control, It is also 
a profitable business. There is competent 
testimony that a 45-percent annual profit to 
producers is usual, and that gains of 300 per- 
cent or more are not uncommon, 

Who gets it? That is a question that can- 
not be answered under current information 
policies hedging in the coffee industry. Cer- 
tainly it is not the laborer on the farm, who 
gets a subsistence wage of around a dollar 
a day. 

Unquestionably, speculators get a big slice. 
Their stomping ground is the New York Cof- 
fee and Sugar Exchange, at 113 Pearl Strect, 
New York. 

That is where the price of coffee is fixed. 
Less than 30 percent of the coffee consumed 

_in the United States is traded on the ex- 
change, but the future price established 
there automatically becomes the price for 
all coffee. No one has ever explained why 
this should be so, but it is a fact, 

AN ODD EXCHANGE | 

Commodity exchanges serve a useful func- 
tion. They bring buyer and seller together 
and they afford a form of price insurance for 
producers. But the Coffee Exchange, in New 
York, operates in a peculiar way, and far 
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differently from exchanges where American- 
grown commodities are traded. 

Only one kind of coffee is traded on the 
New. York Exchange. It is called Santos 40, 
which means that is coffee grown in a partic- 
ular place in Brazil, the State of Sao Paulo, 
and shipped through the port of Santos. 
Whatever is pald for that coffee is the price 
of all coffee wherever grown. It is as if 
in Chicago all corn trading was confined 
to corn produced, say, in Palo Alto County, 
Iowa, and the price of that corn became 
the price of all corn. 

Efforts have been made, unsuccessfully, to 
get the exchange to permit trading in other 
coffees so as to broaden the base that fixes 
the price. 

Under the prodding of the Gillette com- 
mittee the exchange 4 years ago agreed to 
allow contracts to be made in other coffees, 
but it was admitted at a hearing this week 
that all exchange business is still in Santos 
40. The reason is that high penalty fees are 
attached to trading In other coffees, 


COMMITTEE'S FINDINGS 


If a commodity exchange serves its true 
function, coffee producers have a hedge 
against falling prices. Thus a grower, not 
knowing what coffee will sell at when his 
crop is harvested, and wanting to insure his 
return, can sell in the future market at, say, 
50 cents a pound. He is thus certain of 
getting that price. But that isn’t the way 
the coffee exchange functions, 

That is whut the Gillette committee found 
in 1950, and recent testimony indicates 
that the picture has not changed: 

“What puzzled the subcommittee greatly 
is that these Brazilian traders are buying 
coffee futures in New York, not selling. In- 
stead of a true hedge their operation is truly 
a speculative transaction. It was established 
that the supply of coffee available to meet 
these contracts is very limited and that as 
the price of the contract is raised or re- 
mains high, the spot market for other coffee 
tends to follow closely.” 

In other words, those who have coffee to 
sell buy on the exchange in quantities great 
enough to keep the artificially traded price 
high. 

MARGIN OPERATIONS 

Many things happen on the coffce ex- 
change that do not and cannot happen on 
the other exchanges here, which are rigidly 
regulated by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Coffee and Sugar Exchange is exempt 
from such regulation, 

On the Coffee Exchange a trader can op- 
erate on margin as low as 5 percent, in- 
stead of the 50 percent he would need on 
other exchanges, He can operate under a 
fictitious name, as traders supervised by the 
United States Government cannot. 

The Gillette committee found that more 
than 30 percent of all the business done on 
the Coffee Exchange was controlled by one 
broker in Brazil, Control of as much as 10 
percent of transactions by any 1 trader is 
frowned on in United States-supervised ex- 
changes. 

To correct some of these conditions, Gn. 
LETTE has urged adoption of a bill, now in 
committee, which would put coffee trading 
under the same type of regulation as other 
commodities. He has also urged the Attor- 
ney General to explore the possibilities of 
antitrust action. 

How much can be done by this Govern- 
ment is problematic. The State Department 
is almost certain to resist moves that might 
prove offensive to our good neighbors to the 
south, 

DREADED BY DIPLOMATS 

The sort of thing the diplomats dread is 
what happened only this week when a com- 
mission of 14 inter-American countries, with 
only 1 dissenting vote, adopted a resolu- 
tion censoring this country for attempting to 
discourage coffee consumption because of 
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high prices. The dissenting vote was cast PY 
the United States. to 

Proposals have been made from time 14 
time that this country attempt to grow 55 
own coffee. It is generally agreed that coll > 
cannot be produced economically in soe 
continental United States, but a partial ot 
swer to the problem might be found 
Puerto Rico, 

There was a time when Puerto Rico rr 
ported more than 400,000 bags of coffee 
year. Now it imports all it uses. Develop- 
ment of the island’s coffee growing PU 
tial might well serve as a brake on cof 
prices. : 

But that, if it could be done at all, would 
take years. For those who want immediati- 

relief the advice of the late Senator Ro ed 
A. Taft still stands. When Taft was ak 
what American housewives could do to A 
high food prices down he answered crisply’ 
“Bat less.“ 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Board, the Coca-Cola EXP 
Corp., at the Sales Executives Club of 
New York Distinguished Sales Award 
Banquet, the Waldorf-Astoria, Jaun 
ary 29, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ord, I include the following address: RE 
I am particularly glad to be with you py 
night—mainly for two reasons. First, all and 
life I have admired good salesmanship uy, 
have tried to be a good salesman. Seco fe 
and most important, I feel what you n 
doing here tonight puts the spotlight der- 
great economic force that is often misundef- 
stood, underrated, or ignored good Am 
can salesmanship, e 
What do I mean by “good American say 
manship”? I have heard a lot of ae 10 
definitions of salesmanship, but I th 85 
all boils down to three simple elemen rail- 
whether you are selling freight cars to f- 
way purchasing agents or candidates for 
fice to the public. tt 
First, you must have a good produt ow 
product you know is good. No matter pry 
good a salesman you sre, you can’t De Dipan 
selling an inferior product any more u are 
you can be happy living a lie. If you uns 
not happy with the product you are wit? 
you should quit right away and tie UP fp a 
a product you can push to the limit 


clear conscience. uct 
Second, you must know your eat is 
ow 


thoroughly, from every angle. And n 
not so you can show of to the pros your 
much you know. You must ENDOW | lose 
product thoroughly so that you can pition® 
mine how it meets the needs and am ow 16 
of your prospect, then sell him on 
fulfills those needs and ambitions. work 
Third, you must have the desire to & out 
Not only the desire—you have to 50 
and work, put in the hours, sell when inst if 
are taking the day of. I dare 58y 
u took a poll of the 80 or 50 
8 nee tonight to find out 5. top 
thing accounted for their reaching 90 
of the sales chart in their compan grst 
percent of them would put hard W 4, 400 
In spite of all the gimmicks, gadge 
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— Successful selling is largely a mat- 


u pvork and percentages. The more calls 
Cour de, the more sales you make, Of 
age „ “8 your skill increases your percent- 
heinn S up. But you never reach the 

ts unless you put in the work. 
18 ts your night and it is not the time 
n poe another salesman, to offer advice 
viewpo selling field. But from my personal 
ing 8 I would like to tell you that dur- 
1 have, entire period of my selling career 
beetle Meticulously followed every pros- 

A 0 Sale as closely as I could until it was 

fas 3 lost. I never give up until I know the 
With t am after has been definitely placed 
You other fellow. 
Plieq 3 not be here if you had not ap- 
Up he three basic elements that make 
Product American salesmanship—good” 
Work knowledge of product, and desire to 


for 


I aer tnat brings me to the second point 
Of a to get across to you tonight —a bit 
Sal challenge perhaps to good American 
tonight nt . To me, this gathering here 
it Spot} and the great incentive idea behind 
disti Ights the important role that you 
All oy, ished salesmen and your conferees 
teal the Nation have in our current eco- 
Talk Picture. 
ery of Of recession today is like Cassandra's 
lleveg catastrophe to come, a prophecy be- 
thers some quarters and discredited in 
But, to my way of thinking, such 
no credit to our belief in the power 
e ocan enterprise. 
in fay >€ force that can offset a recession, 
and not tus it indefinitely, is salesmanship 
trols. „. Production: not Government con- 
Ameria more deficit spending—but good 
Now an salesmanship. 
real sajo Cù selling. I mean in the terms of 
last 18 Manship, has been done over the 
been, cai years? Much of what we have 
hardy ling Selling over those years has been 
The P than order-taking. 

t litte and for goods has been so great 
can ing © selling has been needed. Ameri- 
an eye, TY has totled mightily to satisfy 
ucts, yan creasing hunger for many prod- 
It he a would not call a cook a salesman 

nw, the clamoring needs of hungry 
dustry Hie that has been the role of in- 
to sell, p recent years, straining itself not 
Mands ut to meet the phenomenal de- 

Todas, the consumer. 
fan pes the picture is different. The Ameri- 
Sessions r is equipped with more pos- 
boreq raros ever before, and is almost 
American the magic and versatility of the 
aimcult to production machine. It is now 
thing Surprise him. He has seen every- 
him Out has everything. Now, to rouse 
brang — his lethargy of plenty, a new 
to awake salesmanship must be employed 
Producta, to new needs and new 
Ow, 
Sel) wii Salesman must go out and sell— 
a the same enthusiasm, vigor and 
2 5 he displayed when he first 
tive hi © automobile to America’s primi- 
Rolle fy introduced electric lights to 
the kion od established the refrigerator 
The A tehen, 
Stone — salesman bas been the key- 
beltet realistic structure of the demo- 
essio + He still is. If there is to be 
n, he must don his seven-league 
antid and go after the business. 
Let ate for recession is salesman- 

§ apply it. 
my pleasure and privilege to be- 
Outstanding salesmen here 
highest award in the selling pro- 
tc i Distinguished Salesman Award. 
dispel ane esen haye done their part 
wa compa y thought of recession in their 

hold Nek oe They have done their bit 
ant: the tide of recession nationally. 

toga, please call the roll of the 


Salesmen, 


t: 
no 
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Limits of Academic Freedom, by Francis 
P. Kilcoyne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an interesting article entitled “Limits of 
Academic Freedom,” which appeared in 
the February 1954 issue of Colum- 
bia, the largest Catholic magazine in the 
world, written by Francis P. Kilcoyne, a 
former resident of Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Kilcoyne, the author, is a product 
of the parochial and public schcols of 
Lawrence, Mass. He is a graduate of 
Boston College, a member of the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs, associate professor at Brooklyn 
College, and visiting associate professor 
at St.. Michael's College, Winooski, Vt. 
He is an outstanding teacher and educa- 
tor, and his writings have received much 
favorable comment throughout the 
United States. 

The article follows: 

Limits OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
(By Francis P. Kilcoyne) 

(Inoculation against a virus: When all the 
dust that has been kicked up over investiga- 
tions of teachers in relation to their mem- 
bership in the Communist Party has settled, 
it will be clear that the greater good will 
have been served if the ranks have been 
cleansed of conspiratorial servants. Every 
precaution and protection should be accorded 
both the processes of investigation and those 
who are under scrutiny; but when society, 
through such of its agencies as committees 
of the Congress, seeks to accomplish what is 
clearly stated as the uncovering of evidence 
of subversion, it is the obligation of schools 
and colleges, both for their self-protection 
and for the wider well-being of society, to 
remove those whose primary loyalties and 
obligations belong to agencies which would 
eliminate freedom from the earth. In the 
lowest possible terms, it is a matter of self- 
protection, inoculation against a virus. If 
there remain some political anti-vivisection- 
ists, they are sorely in need of a lesson on 
the facts of political life in our day.— 
F. P. K.) 


Academic freedom may be said to have 
enjoyed a very poor press during the past 
year or 2, and largely for 2 or 3 basic 
reasons. In the first place, the average read- 
er of newspapers had never heard of it before 
congressional committees started to summon 
what has amounted to a very small percent- 
age of the teachers of the country. Secondly, 
the interpretation placed on academic free- 
dom both by some of the balky teacher-wit- 
nesses before the committees as well as by 
headline writers, gave rise to a false conclu- 
sion that all teachers subscribe to such ideas, 
Thirdly, the profession itself did little to 
clarify in the public mind what had been, 
and continues to be, a very reasonable under- 
standing and practice of academic freedom. 
Likewise, extreme positions, voiced in state- 
ments and letters, both by those within and 
outside of the profession, have left the com- 
monsense, balanced view without a hearing. 

Let it be said at the outset that academic 
freedom is at this date a well-established pro- 
fessional yardstick that has both its limits 
and responsibilities, clearly defined and un- 
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derstood. Teachers on all levels have ob- 
served and continue to observe the basic, 
professional responsibilities in the same 
manner in which the great majority of doc- 
tors and lawyers observe the canons of pro- 
fessional conduct in their respective fields. 
While publicity has always brought more 
attention to the professional individual who 
has violated his responsibilities than to the 
countless others who observe their commit- 
ments, freely entered into, a minimum of 
reflection will make clear that the profession, 
whichever one it may be, cannot be Judged 
solely on the behavior of one or a few who 
may have proved to be faithless. 

‘There seems to have arisen a state of mind 
in a segment of the public which views 
teachers, on whatever level of education, as 
second class citizens who wouldn't be what 
they are unless they had failed in attempts 
to be something else (and 99 percent never 
heard of Bernard Shaw's crack about teach- 
ers), an attitude which adds to the con- 
fusion. There are, in addition, occasional 
unwise and extreme antics by some few, un- 
representative members of the teaching pro- 
fession that further confound the confu- 
sion. 

ELEMENT OF CONSPIRACY ENTERS 


To clarify the matter, reference should be 
made to the 1925 four-part statement on 
academic freedom, constructed by a confer- 
ence of representatives of the AAUW, AAUP, 
Association of American Colleges, Association 
of American Universities, Association of Gov- 
erning Boards, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, Association of Urban Universities, 
National Association of State Universities 
and the American Council on Education. 
The statement was reaffirmed in 1935 by the 
Association of American Colleges. Since 
1935 there has entered the picture the ele- 
ment of conspiracy represented by those 
teachers who held and hold Communist 
Party membership or who, without formal 
membership, participated or participate in 
the conspiratorial program of the party. 

The problem presented by this infiltra- 
tion—a problem quite different from such 
problems as failure to meet requirements in 
a course or to maintain standards agreed 
upon—was and still is the protection of 
academic freedom in the face of conspira- 
torial totalitarian practices by individuals 
acting as suh or in groups, directly, or indi- 
rectly through membership in other groups. 
Sworn testimony, as well as the literature of 
communism, establishes the fact that teach- 
ing is to be used as an agency for the estab- 
lishment of party goals. 

The four main points in the 1925 statement 
may be summarized as follows: (1) an in- 
stitution may not put restraint upon a teach- 
er's freedom in investigation in his subject, 
for example, biology, unless the restriction 
concerns the amount of time he may devote 
to research in order to prevent undue inter- 
ference with teaching-administrative obliga- 
tions; (2) the teacher's freedom in the ex- 
position of his own subject in the classroom 
or in addresses outside the institution should 
not be limited save for the needs of im- 
mature students or in the case of an institu- 
tion of partisan character where any limita- 
tions should be mutually understood at the 
outset; (3) no teacher may claim the right 
to discuss in his classroom controversial sub- 
jects beyond the field of his own study or 
teaching; (4) the teacher, in speaking and 
writing, outside of the institution which 
employs him, on subjects outside the limits 
of his field “is entitled to precisely the same 
freedom and is subject to the same responsi- 
bilities as attach to all other citizens.” If 
such behavior raises doubts as to his profes- 
sional fitness, then the institution, through 
its faculty, should act. Teachers should 
make it clear that they speak only for them- 
selves when such is the case, thus trying not 
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to entangle the institution in any difficulties 
which could arise. 

Comment on the third and fourth points 
seems in order. Experienced teachers, as in- 
dividuals of integrity, know that they must 
not take unfair advantage of their positions 
to influence the minds of the young by intro- 
ducing disputable matters outside the realm 
of courses being taught by them. Similarly, 
they must not allow students pressing a 
cause to use classroom time to impose their 
opinions on fellow classmen, There seems 
no valid reason why a professor may not state 
his personal convictions in his field, provided, 
of course, he neither (1) insists that students 
substitute them for material required in the 
syllabus, nor (2) requires that students re- 
turn them as answers in a factual examina- 
tion. 

Experience has shown the writer that Intel- 
ligent students, accustomed to studying with 
teachers who are diverse in methods, convic- 
tions, and subjects, even when in disagree- 
ment with teachers, haye more respect for 
them than they do for those who merely 
retail the opinions of others, however au- 
thoritative those opinions and findings may 
be. It ought not to be forgotten, also, that 
college and university students have a hich 
degree of sales resistance. The vast majority 
will not buy a shoddy product, In propor- 
tion to the college population of this Nation 
during the past 25 years, the total of demon- 
strated adherents to the Communist Party 
from student ranks has been and continues 
to be exceedingly small, : 

In this connection it might be said that 
many who flirted with the party during their 
undergraduate days did so for a variety of 
motives, not the least of which was an op- 
portunity to gain attention and to swing 
influence of a sort. 

The right of teachers to express thelr views 
on matters outside of their professional 
acreage was brought into sharp focus as re- 
cently as during the last presidential cam- 
paign when certain groups of college teach- 
ers, who advertised or allowed to be adver- 
tised their institutional connections, be- 
spoke support for one or the other of the 
presidential candidates. Members of other 
professions similarly expressed their prefer- 
ences, as did labor groups. 

If the colleges and universities concerned 
had indicated in advance of publicity that 
there was no official objection to the use of 
the institutional name, there seems to have 
been no ground for objecting to the practice. 
If, on the other hand, the professors and 
teachers involved, acted without first having 
sought an opinion, their actions were, at 
least, imprudent, The special position oc- 
cupied by the teacher in the American com- 
munity imposes on him a clear obligation to 
protect both the profession and the institu- 
tion with which he may be associated, 

To come now to some questions raised as a 
result of inquiries conducted by congres- 
sional committees, It ts generally conceded 
that the methods followed by a number of 
such committees could be improved. Repre- 
sentative Kreato, Republican; of New York, 
took active cognizance of this view in 
formulating procedures designed to make 
the proceeses more orderly. It is generally 
recognized, also, that such committecs have 
access to data and methods of acquiring data 
not available to educational agencies. It 
would be preferable if educational institu- 
tions could perform the complete task of 
housecleaning. But it has been demon- 
strated that the congressional committces 
have not gone beyond the act of providing 
colleges, universities, and boards of education 
with transcripts of testimony taken in henr- 
ings where such testimony involved teachers 
under their respective jurisdictions. De- 
cisions as to the dismissal or retention of 
such individuals have remained exclusively 
with the hiring bodies, 
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CONCLUSIVE ACTION NOT TAKEN 


While colleges, universities, and boards of 
education can deal and have dealt with cases 
of professional incompetence, misbehayior, 
lack of responsibility, etc., they have not, of 
their own initiative, dealt-conclusively with 
cases Of suspected conspiracy through mem- 
bership In the Communist Party or through 
participation in conspiratorial programs. 
The Harvard Corp., after recelving tran- 
scripts of testimony involving three of its 
staff members, decided not to dismiss them. 
Boston University, also in receipt of tran- 
script data, declined to dismiss a professor 
for whom it lacked evidence of present party 
membership. i 

The board of education and the board of 
higher education, both in New York City, 
and the school committee in Boston, after 
receipt of transcripts and the conduct of 
their own hearings, dismissed individuals 
whose conduct in failing to answer commit- 
tee questions, was decmed unbecoming. 

Obviously, there was no interference in do- 
mestic matters by any congressional commit- 
tee. The universities and the educational 
authorities, respectively, were left perfectly 
free to reach decisions on retention of statf 
members. Whatever one may think of the 
Judgment of the Harvard Corp., for example, 
he is not free to conclude that the corpora- 
tion suffered infringement of its independ- 
ence, 

Of significance in this picture is the March 
30, 1953, statement of the Association of 
American Universities on “The Rights and 
Responsibilities of Universities and Their 
Faculties.“ This statement represents for 
many a Clarification. The writer does not 
find in it a clear statement of what American 
universities stand for or what body of ac- 
quired truths they profess to teach. 

The statement, of course, removed many of 
the assorted defenses Communist teachers 
and their allies have endeavored to construct, 
Clearly stated is the association's conviction 
that membership in the Communist Party 
“extinguishes the right to a university posi- 
tion.” It seems regrettable that it took as 
many years as it did for some responsible 
body, such as the association, to issue a state- 
ment such as this. To the average observer it 
looks as though the AAU waited until legisla- 
tures and courts had acted before it decided 
that the protection of academic freedom and 
the rights of the scholarly community itself 
required some such declaration of principles. 
If, as President George N. Shuster, of Hunter 
College, declared, “The academic fraternity 
* © * is the sovereign custodian of the laws 
of evidence, as well as of the principle that 
the search for truth must be scrupulously 
exact, undeviatingly objective, and free of 
personal bias,“ then it seems that the uni- 
versities have waited to take lesson from 
jurists and lawmakers for the determination 
of truths which they should have been the 
first to declare. 

This fallure to act earlier strikes the aver- 
age observer as appronching a surrender of a 
leadership which should be jeolously guard- 
ed, The years of omission have, fortunately, 
been terminated by this clear-cut statement, 
Credit should be given, likewise, for the 
NEA's report, 1949, on “American Education 
and International Tensions,” which says that 
the “members of the Communist Party of the 
United States should not be employed as 
teachers” (pp. 39-40). Norman Thomas, in 
a letter to the New York Times (February 8, 
1953) asserted that “the right of the Com- 
munist to teach should be denled because he 
has given away his freedom in the quest for 
truth. And that is fundamental to democ- 
racy.” 

Another aspect of this wider question is 
that dealing with the right of legitimate 
authority to ask about Communist Party 
membership. Mr. Thomas, in the snme let- 
ter held that good people argue emotionally 
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that academic freedom is lost if in there 
anxious days a teacher is asked by legitimate 
authority if he is a Communist, or if, his 
allegiance to Communists being acknow!- 
edged or proved, he is cenied the right to 
teach. Mr. Thomas makes the further point 
that the constitutional guaranties Which 
properly apply to criminal proceedings do not 
apply to protect the right to employment 
in sensitive positions—among which is ® 
teacher's post. The right to stay out of jail 
is not a right to employment. No man 
should be found guilty of a crime if there 
is reasonable doubt, but no man should be 
employed in a sensitive position if there 15 
reasonable doubt of his loyalty or trust“ 
worthiness. 

The plea that membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is membership in an America® 
political party has been dealt with by Dr. 
Lewis Webster Jones, president of Rutgers 
University, who underscores the point that 
the party's standards of ethics are radical 
different from the ethical principles on Which 
a free society, freedom of thought, freedom 
research and teaching are based. He mi 
clear the difference between ‘heterodoxy 
and conspiracy, stressing the need for actio? 
against conspiracy which would, if success“ 
ful, destroy all freedom. 

Similarly, the chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, Dr. Henry T. Heald, has stated that 4 
Communist Party member is not a free agent 
intellectually or politically. He is not thé 
same as any other person expressing an un“ 
conventional opinion, He cannot claim aca- 
demic freedom because he has forsaken the 
principles of academic freedom. Dr, Hea 
does not share the blanket condemnation 
investigating committees any more than 
supports irresponsible charges against ind!* 
viduals or Institutions. 3 

The type of publicity given to the defens? 
of academic freedom has. generally speak” 
ing, lacked a clear statement, understan 
able to the man in the street, that no human 
freedum is unlimited. In this regard, 
remarks made by the Rey. Paul C. Rein 
S. J., president of St. Louis University: 
during the Religion in Life Week held 1 
March at the University of Colorado, t 
pertinent, President Reinert, holding tha 
academic freedom is a precious possessio? 
based on renson, declared that it must be 
protected by the personal integrity of those 
who exercise it, Said Pather Reinert: Anf 
human freedom which is based on res 
has its limits in reason. By its very nat 
no human right is unlimited because hum 
rights are essentially social and limited vs 
the rights of others, as our American 
stitution makes very clear. The tes 
must be the servant and minister of tru 
His work and teaching must not be dete 
mined for him by the opinion of the major 
ity, trustees, or fellow faculty members. ts 
teacher can and should present to stude” 
newly discovered facts and laws, new cere 
opments or new applications of old nowy 
edge, new theories which may be advan of 
in explanation of known data, physical 900 
social, But he cannot and he should 
teach as true what he knows to be false, 15 
teach as a fact or as a universal law what 
as yet but a hypothesis or theory. r 
academic freedom does not mean that 5 
teacher need not adhere to certain banis 
absolute principles. If he denies these l 
tations, his own freedom goes with th 
My academic freedom becomes nonsense if 
I can advocate academic freedom for my* 
alone. The mon who abdicates reason, “ine 
denies the natural law, who considers oth 
Bill of Rights as a restriction on his freed», 
forfeits his own right to academic freedom 

That there is sound legal opinion supp! 
ing the need of witnceses to answer qu tees 
put to them by congressional commit” | 
was made evident in a January 7, 1953, Cogg 
munication sent to the Harvard Cr 
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by two members of the faculty of Harvard 
W School, Arthur E. Sutherland and 
Zachariah Chafee, Jr. In summary, the 2 
authorities made the following 2 points: 
t, it is both a legal requirement and a 
Principle of wisdom and good citizenship 
Tor an individual called before a court, grand 
jury, or a legislative committee to answer 
Questions frankly and honestly. “The con- 
Stitutional privilege to keep silent is an 
exception to the legal obligation to testify; 
ut even when the legal privilege ts avall- 
able. there are times when it is best not 
*rercised." Second, the layman who decides, 
Without legal counsel, to remain silent, 
acts on the privilege against self-incrimina- 
n which is a complex and technical 
Subject. 
Fundamental to the whole question Is a 
Consideration of conduct. President Harry 
- Gideonse, of Brooklyn College, as far back 
5 January 15, 1941, in referring to an in- 
estigation of Communist infiltration of 
Rassle and colleges by a committee of the 
ew York legislature, asked the pertinent 
question: “May a teacher continue to func- 
on if he Hes or perjures himself about 
Political activity? Are conspiratorial 
ctices by a fraction on the staff com- 
patible with democratic procedures and pro- 
sonal trust?“ He held then that the issue 
tt not one of the rights of a minority but 
is the cruder elementary question of 
85 ty. It is obvious that congressional 
mmittees had avallable the results of In- 


Vestigations. Some of these investigations 
tented to Communist Party membership on 


Part of individuals who either dented 
Sr pleaded the first or fifth amendment. 
Bhi e evidence exists as to party member- 
3 and when individuals deny such mem- 
hip or plead incrimination, is not such 
Conduct unbecoming an individual who is, 
essence, a public personage? 
ur hen all the dust that has been kicked 
te, Over investigations of teachers in rela- 
to their membership in the Communist 
ad has settled it will be clear that the 
ra oter good will have been served if the 
aus have been cleansed of conspiratorial 
zervauts. Every precaution and protection 
mould be accorded both the processes of 
tine tigation and those who are under r gu- 
Y. Charity as well as justice has its part 
sae Overall picture. The schools and 
eges cannot plead an existence separate 
eitie tt from the greater public body, the 
in Ory. The institutions that are public 
— have a clear relationship to the 
pri ty Which support them in toto. The 
Tate institutions are responsible to so- 
» likewise, if on no other basis than tax 
the ption and other privileges. But both 
in ~tivate and public institutions function 
8 society in line with its best tradi- 
efor and the cross-fertilization of their 
Roc ts relates directly to the well-being of 
ety. The idea that no man is an island 
himself is something more than a 
nine’ thought. It applies with special sig- 
Dag to such organized bodies as the 
uch 1 hs. labor, and the learned units 
societ schools and colleges. And when 
commit through such of its agencies as 
Plish, ttees of the Congress, seeks to accom- 
Ing e is clearly stated as the uncover- 
Batis evidence of subversion, it is the obli- 
seit- n of schools and colleges, both for their 
Protection and for the wider well-being 
loyatt lety, to remove those whose primary 
Which s and obligations belong to agencies 
would eliminate freedom from the 
a . In the lowest possible terms, it is 
— of self-protection, inoculation 
ical ab N virus. If there remain some polit- 
heeg ut!vivisectionists, they are sorely in 
of 0e a rudimentary lesson on the facts 
litical ute in our day. 


it 
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Remarks of Gen. N. F. Twining at 
Galveston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend, Gen, Nathan 
Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, spoke 
before the chamber of commerce of my 
home town of Galveson, Tex., the other 
day. He said such interesting things 
about airpower that I would like to share 
his remarks with my colleagues who were 
not privileged to hear the address. Gen- 
eral Twining knows Galveston from resi- 
dence there 20 years ago. We were glad 
to have him come back, and glad to have 
him reminisce about flying at Fort 
Crockett. 

Aviation has progressed a great deal 
since then, and there have been revolu- 
ticnary changes in our concept of air- 
power. As General Twining said: 

It is the airplane that has widened the 
scope of warfare so that the air battlefield 
now covers half of the globe. 


On so wide a battlefield, we must use 
the resources available to us to assure 
our advantage over a potential enemy, 
and our success if he should attack, 
Since we excel in industry and technol- 
ogy, we must exploit that superiority if 
we are to survive in the face of the geo- 
graphical and numerical odds against us. 

General Twining spoke of the dis- 
courngements of the early days of flying, 
when there was no very general realiza- 
tion that the air age had arrived. But 
for the devotion and perseverance of cer- 
tain air-minded leaders, airpower might 
not have been ready to play its crucial 
role in World War II. As General Twin- 
ing said: 

Only the sheer love of flying and the en- 
couragement of friends who believed in the 
importance of atrpower caused us to continue 
in military aviation. 


Mr. Speaker, we are faced with a simi- 
lar situation today, when only the devo- 
tion and patriotism of the officers and 
men in the armed services can be 
counted on to keep our military forces 
staffed with the selected, trained, and 
experienced men on whom our survival 
depends. We cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent to the reasons hundreds of such 
men are giving up military careers to 
enter business or industry. With war- 
fare becoming more and more a matter 
of electronic devices, we have greater 
need of technically trained men, and 
more of them. Those men must be given 
public recognition for their service, but 
they must also be given adequate mate- 
rial inducements, 

I am sure that General Twining will 
forgive me if I call him an old-timer, but 
in the still young realm of airpower, he 
is an old-timer whose advice should be 
listened to attentively. 
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With the unanimous consent of my 
colleggues, I wish to extend my remarks 
and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following remarks delivered at the 
108th annual meeting and banquet of 
the Galveston (Tex.) Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tuesday, February 9, 1954, 
which were as follows: 

Although 20 years have gone by since I- 
lived here, some of my brightest memories 
center around Galveston and its friendly 
people. I am happy to be here tonight at 
the invitation of some of these good friends 
and to recall the days of old Fort Crockett 
and its tiny air fleld. 

Galveston has expanded along its island 
and there are many new buildings and im- 
provements, yet it is still the same distinc- 
tive city. From West Beach to the harbor 
many trim white houses on neat little 
squares have the same shipshape appearance 
as in the past. Of course, the bay, the ocean, 
the bright green waves, and the white sand 
will never change. 

The most notable change in Galveston, as 
everywhere else in the world, is in the air 
fields and the flying. Twenty years ago there 
was little or no commercial flying here and 
no air field that today would be considered 
worthy of the name. 

Our Third Attack Group that was quar- 
tered on the old Coast Artillery post, was one 
of the proudest and finest fying units in the 
Air Corps. We flew some 2 dozen little 
planes from a tiny patch of sandy turf only 
a few hundred feet square. 

It was here that we began to exchange 
our old fabric biplanes that we called A-3's, 
for shining metal monoplanes that we called 
A-8's and A-12’s. 

These new planes were so much heavier 
that sometimes on warm days we waited for 
the morning breeze to spring up from the 
Gulf before taking off. After a heavy rain 
we had to walt for some of the water that lay 
in pools on the feld to soak into the sand. 
Then we would plow into the air through 
splashing showers of spray. 

Throughout the history of alrpower in 
the United States, we have had trouble get- 
ting our bases brought up to date to accom- 
modate new types of planes. Twenty years 
ago our new metal monoplanes demanded 
more room. We sacrificed a few of them be- 
fore we could get new runways approved and 
built at the cost of a few million dollars. 

Today the jet engine demands more room. 
We still are slow at getting runways and 
installations provided at a cost that now 
must be measured in billions of dollars. 

One of the tragic sacrifices to the cause of 
air progress was the life of Horace Hickam, 
the beloved commanding officer of the Third 
Attack Group. Colonel Hickam was killed at 
the edge of the small Fort Crockett field as 
he brought his new attack plane in for a 
night landing. 

He is remembered by many of us here 
tonight as one of the brilliant planners and 
leaders whose work became the foundation 
of American airpower. 

It was Colonel Hickman whose arguments 
with Washington finally brought a special 
distinction to pilots based in Galveston. We 
were the first Army officers who were per- 
mitted to discard the cavalry boots that had 
been prescribed by regulations since World 
War I. 

Our military headquarters in Washington 
sometimes move slowly today, but not as 
slowly as then. I can recall a curiously 
solemn ceremony that often occurred in 
those days. Before climbing into this plane, 
the duty officer at the airfield always checked 
his sword and sometimes his boots with a 
friend. He came back to put on these tra- 
ditional but rather inappropriate ornaments 
after he landed. 
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Colonel Hickam's arguments wisely avoided 
any protest against the beauty and utility 
of the beloved cavairy boot. He simply took 
advantage of the fact that airplanes in those 
days often landed unexpectedly. He pointed 
out that around Galveston there is more 
water than land. No stubborn advocate of 
high boots and tight breeches could claim 
that these garments are good for swimming. 

Despite our struggles with encumberances 
of the past, our flying around Galveston in 
the early thirties was perhaps the most free 
and uninhibited in the entire world—either 
before or since, 

The mission of the 3d Attack Group was 
to train for surprise attacks against ground 
troops and that involved flying low. 

Flying low today means flying below 5,000 
feet, Twenty years ago on the Texas coast, 
Aying low meant flying below 50 feet. The 
fiat land around here was ideal for hedge- 
hopping and we took full advantage of it. It 
Was an amusing sight to see a string of air- 
Planes in formation hopping in sequence 
over a telephone line—or occasionally pulling 
up a hundred feet or so to save the dignity 
of small towns, 

The local cattle became accustomed to us. 
The fiocks of rice birds and water birds 
usually dodged us. You people of Galveston 
tolerated us in a way that must have strained 
your hospitality to the breaking point. 

We performed our gunnery on the edge of 
town and dropped old bomb cases on the 
beach just beyond the sea wall. After dig- 
ging the old bombs out of the sand, we 
lugged them back up to 300 feet and dropped 
them again, 

Coming home from a training mission our 
noisy little formations usually scooted along 
the beaches and roared past the windows of 
the ocean front hotels. 

We considered ourselves one of the prin- 
cipal tourist attractions of the Texas Coast. 
If anyone looked upon our dashing beach and 
highway patrols as a nuisance, he was re- 
garded as simply unpatriotic. 

Once in a while a bewildered stranger 
would run his auto into a ditch or into the 
surf as our planes approached. His com- 
plaints were usually silenced by our friends 
in Galveston. They convinced the stranger 
that to confess his fright would betray him 
as an uncultivated mountaineer from West 
Texas. He was told that to become alarmed 
at the sight of airplanes appronching below 
the treetops marked him as unfit for the new 
alr age. 

In the Third Attack Group we believed we 
Were convincing the people of South Texas 
that the alr age had arrived. No doubt we 
were, but we were the only low fiying unit 
in the United States. The rest of the coun- 
try, apparently, remained blissfully unaware 
that military pilots were important. 

Only the sheer love of flying and the en- 
couragement of friends who believed in the 
importance of air power caused us to con- 
tinue in military aviation. 

In our open cockpits we had few of the 
safety devices of today and none of the com- 
forts. Although a considerable number of 
pilots were lost from the Air Corps, pro- 
motions to fill the vacancies did not come 
our way. 

While I was reluctant to leave Galveston 
in 1935, I was consoled by the fact that I had 
Just been promoted to captain after serving 
as a lieutenant for 17 years. That was 
about average. Service then was scarcely a 
paying proposition but there were always 
enough enthusiasts to handle a few hundred 
planes. 

Today, the air is controlled and policed by 
electronic devices and complicated by elab- 
orate cockpit machinery. An airman must 
now be a technician as well as an enthusiast 
and the demand has risen from a few hun- 
dred to many thousands. 

In addition to more adequate material in- 
ducements, the young men of the Air Force 
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today deserve the same public recognition 
and support that was ours in the old days, 

Our importance in the old days was widely 
debated but there is no question of our 
Nation's dependence today on the skill, and 
training of our young aircrewmen, We were 
a promising novelty, while they are an ab- 
solute necessity. 

The man of the air 20 years ago was but 
a symbol of airpower to come. The man of 
the air today is the living embodiment of 
the new strength that is necessary to pro- 
tect our freedom and to guarantee our sur- 
vival as a Nation. 

Yet the importance and the potential im- 
pact of alrpower today is small in comparison 
to its importance and its impact a few years 
hence. New planes and new weapons now 
being developed and tested will further in- 
crease the effectiveness of ailrpower over the 
next 5 years to a degree that wlll equal the 
startling progress of the past 5 years. 

To many of us this fact may be disturb- 
ing because we are weary of making the 
effort and paying the price of leadership in 
nirpower. Our Nation has led in the past 
without question. It is inevitable that as 
the proven champions in the development 
and employment of alrpower we would like 
to stop the race while we are shead. 

This is impossible for us now. There is 
a desperate challenger who has profited from 
our example and our pioneering. He has set 
himself to the task of overtaking us in alr- 
power and he shows no signs of tiring in 
his efforts. 

During the past 3 years the Reds have ore- 
ated an entirely new air force in China, and 
have made it the fourth most powerful alr 
force in the world. During the same period 
the Reds also have equipped thelr satellite 
air forces in eastern Europe with jetplanes. 
They have now begun the manufacture of 
jetplanes on a large scale in eastern Europe. 

The Soviet Air Force is now more than 
one-half jet equipped. This force, which in- 
cludes hundreds of new jet bombers, is an 
increasingly serious threat to our allics and 
our position in Europe and Asia. It is for 
this reason that our progress in the devel- 
opment of superplanes and superweapons 
has become even more important than in 
the past. 

A simple fact of geography compels us to 
excel in the development and production of 
superweapons. That simple fact is that in 
the air, as on the ground, we and our allies 
are at a serious geographical disadvantage 
in western Europe and eastern Asia, 

Two comparisons will describe the situa- 
tion that confronts us. The average dis- 
tance from our principal strategic air-force 
bases to the Soviet capital and the principal 
Soviet industrial areas in that direction is 
2,000 miles. On the other hand, the aver- 
age distance from the Sovlet air bases In 
Eastern Europe to capitals and industrial 
areas of our allies is less than 600 miles. 

In the Par East our range handicap is just 
as serlous. The distance from our bases in 
Japan and Okinawa to the principal Soviet 
war industry targets In that direction is 
nearly 2,500 miles. On the other hand, the 
distance from the numerous Soviet alr bases 
near Viadivostok to Tokyo and the vital 
targets in Japan is only 600 miles. 

In both the East and West we must cover 
three times the distance our enemies must 
cover to reach targets of equal Importance. 
This means that either we must have a larger 
air force than the enemy in order to deliver 
an equal tonnage of bombs, or we must de- 
pend on bombs of such power that tonnages 
are unimportant. The more powerful the 
weapon, the less important the factor of 
range. 

Tn air warfare as well as in support of our 
ground forces, we need superior weapons of 
great power to overcome serious numerical 
and geographical disadvantages. 
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The United States Alr Force is no more 
committed to the employment of atomic 
weapons in war than it is committed to 50- 
cailed conventional weapons. All our com- 
bat planes, including these equipped for 
atomic bombs, can carry ordinary bombs. 

In combat involving euperweapons, We 
would be far less handicapped by our dis- 
advantage in range and numbers than would 
be the case if only ordinary weapons were 
used, 

Many of our allies and our positions ove?” 
seas are within reach of the huge Red 
and within ensy reach of powerful Red alt 
forces, The alfpower we can bring to beat 
in our defense is controlled by two factors 
first, by the number of planes we have; and 
second, by the power of the weapons pant | 
carry. With less powerful bombs we woul 
need several times as many planes. 

We must be prepared to provide an over“ 
whelming and decisive counterattack in de- 
fense of our allies and our overseas position’: 
To do this with ordinary bombs, we woul 
need a far larger alr force than any we have 
planned. 

The most damaging and deadly air raid in 
all history was not an atomic raid. It ge 
an incindlary raid on Tokyo in March 
1945, in which only conventional bombs W 
used. There were several heavy raids of 
type that destroyed more buildings and 5 
larger area than the atomic bomb that f 
on Nagasaki. The big difference was that 
conventional raids required hundreds of 
B-29's, and involved the loss of scores 
planes and crews, 

It is the airplane that bas widened tr 
scope of warfare so that the alr battlenel 
now covers half of the globe. The type ‘e 
bomb to be used merely determines th 
number of bombs and planes that are re“ 
quired to accomplish the mission. 

These are the reasons why superweaPons 
necesenrily play so important a role in oie 
efforts to build a military force of attainaP™ 
size that is nevertheless capable of oe 
coming Communist advartages in re 
in numbers of armed men, and in quantiti 
of weapons. 

It is principally in industry and technology 
that we exccl, and we have no choice but 11 
exploit this superiority to the utmost- 
we are to survive in the face of the 5050 
graphical and numerical odds against us. and 
must have the most advanced machines 
the most powerful weapons we can devise 

It would be foolish indeed to assume ther 
superior weapons somehow cancel each ot 
out. It is no more like?y that the gor 
weapons on both sides would destroy 4 
other at the same time, and then reach r 
étalemate, than that forces using 
weapons would do so, fact 

For example, in a ground battle the non 
that both armies have powerful Cann 
docs not prevent these weapons from feld 
decisive. The heavy guns on a battle 
do not create a balance between forces 0 

The army which has sufficient guns ed 
keep firing after opposing guns are syst 
becomes the victor. In the same meines 
the nation whose superweapons and Piercy 
are used up or destroyed will be at the m ps 
of an opponent who stii has such weap? 
and planes. 

War may not be prevented by an uneasy 
and debatable balance, but war may De the 
vented by a superiority of weapons pi thè 
side that wants peace. The fact op- 
United States for ycars held a virtual MO” cer 
oly of superwespons and long-range a ves 
without exploiting that power in war: Prense 
to all the world the sincerity of our d 
for peace. that 

I have mentioned the counterattack and 
would be necessary to defend our allies on. 
our overseas positions against to as 
This counterattack has been referred a on 
“retaliation.” The word is appropriate tacł 
in the sense that it defines the counter 
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deten to be taken in response to enemy 


u e Word “retaliation” Is misleading if It 
reye ed to mean revenge. A desire for 
a ooge may be understandable but from 
h military standpoint, as well as from a 
Alionetitarian standpoint, it should not be 
in 55 to Influence our strategic decisions 
This Is especially true in air warfare. In 
vengea? part of World War IT there were 
tlong nde bombings between European na- 
Doper st Killed people and destroyed 
y to little military effect. 
leag, Of these were urged on military 
ers by the understandable bitterness of 
They were a waste of military effort 
as an unnecessary waste of human 
It wan human values. 
Mili Ould serve neither humanitarian nor 
tary Purposes to kill hundreds of thou- 
to co people in an enemy nation just 
Own ™Mpensate for similar loss of life in our 
Ration Vay: If the people of the enemy 
are the victims of a dictatorship it 
even more pointless to concentrate 
ten t of carnage. i ; 
ie Hin ople 
and there that war involves killing peop 
Warfare 4 be the dominant aim. In alr 
Past an however, despite its horrors and its 
importan": the killing of people is not the 
I x 
overna Warfare machines and weapons are 
ther, “ingly important, for without them 
can be no air warfare at all, 
ee and weapons, not people, are 
Machines Pe! targets to be destroyed. The 
Possible |, that make modern air warfare 
Centrat. are necessarily so fragile, so con- 
that re and so dependent on each other, 
and ; tir destruction is just as feasible 
destruct more decisive than the wholesale 
Turthien of human beings. 
mechinery ca elaborate machines and 
cannot be replaced for years. 
Btockpi truction of these machines and the 
Recessary oe have created is all that is 
Thr render an opponent helpless. 
or warpo OUt the long and bloody history 
Eradan o improvement in weapons has 
ing or n diminished the necessity for kul- 
Were Sim, nding opponents, When weapons 
Armies ple and easy to replace, victorious 
Cause Often killed all their opponents be- 
of ng them could oniy put them 
Wireg p HOn no longer than the time re- 
Make another club or spear. 
M ri ment became more effective and 
to replace ei a longer time was required 
it. Firearms gave armed man a 
Ous advantage. A few men armed 
could guard large numbers of 
Men, so it became unnecessary to 
kill defeated or captured troops 
Mog, to keep them under control. 
moun, > armies need a steadily increasing 
to put pOf Supplies. It is often possible 
Supp. em out of action by cutting off 
eiti of equipment, fuel, apd ammuni- 
Tron} 1 at the source or en route to the 
Possipy nt Was our exploitation of this new 
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nation, no matter how powerful, de- 
arma inean a few hundred square miles of 
Modern Stry for its ability to continue a 
Pdust ny ar. The speed at which this arms 
eres dun be reached and destroyed has 
i incre, idly in the last few years, and 
b It y ase rapidly in the future. 
9s be a moral blunder and military 
an the pilin centrate our hopes for victory 
t Up of casualties when the op- 
Reet on, exists to concentrate with great 
Tactoricg, che enemy's weapons and weapons 
Any 
ern War lor attack using weapons of mod- 
Ugg N, of course, will cause heavy loss of 
is true whether the attack is 
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against military Installations, war plants, or 
air fields. 

War plants usually contain people and are 
surrounded by people. Major air fields have 
many military men who operate them and 
the civilians who supply them. In thickly 
populated areas such as central Europe and 
Eastern Asia, armies move through the big- 
gest cities and are supplied through these 
cities, because rail and highway nets all feed 
through centers of population. 

Even if it were possible to distinguish 
clearly between so-called strategic operations 
and so-called tactical operations in modern 
war, each would necessarily produce many 
casualties, both civilian and military. 

But it makes a great difference whether 
victory is sought by the depopulation of a 
nation or by the disarming of a nation. 

Wars of the future, if they must be fought, 
may be even more horrible than wars of 
the past. 

Yet we can now aim directly to disarm an 
enemy rather than to destroy him as was so 
often necessary in warfare of the past. 
There is room for hope that with the ald of 
alr power it might be possible to win a 
war—as we did World War II—with less 
slaughter and destruction than would result 
from a long war of steady casualties along 
bitter contested lines of defense on the 
ground. 

No matter how desperately we may be 
forced to fight in our own defense and in 
defense of our allies, we shall hold to this 
principle: America plans no wanton destruc- 
tion of people under enemy control, and we 
have no desire for revenge upon unfortunate 
populations who live in fear of their Com- 
munist masters. 

If we have to use the weapons at our dis- 
posal, we must earnestly seek to avoid all 
unnecessary destruction and loss of life, 
either in this country or in enemy countries. 

This is the great moral responsibility we 
assume as we work to improve the efective- 
ness and the influence of American air power 
in the cause of peace, 


The McLeod Episode 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recor an editorial 
from the February 13 edition of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette entitled The 
McLeod Episode”: 

Tux McLeop Ertsopr 

The personnel and security chief of the 
State Department, R. W. Scott McLeod, has 
been out “politicking” for the Republican 
Party on a Lincoln Day speaking tour. That 
is outrageous. 

The point isn't whether the Hatch Act, 
which bars political activity by most Govern- 
ment employees, does or does not apply to 
Mr. McLeod, Hatch Act or no, a man who 
occuples his sensitive post—top direction 
of the State Department's loyalty and se- 
curity program—has no business running 
political errands, 

The State Department on all but its top 
policy-making level ought to be outside par- 
tisanship. It is administering the foreign 
affairs of this country and that is primarily 
an American job, not a party job. The same 
goes double for Mr. McLeod's position. As 
security officer he is supposed to concern 
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himself only with the national interest, not 
the interests of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party. When this officer thrusts hime 
self into the political forum you have the 
very real possibility that he will use his Job 
for political hatchet work. Such a practice 
would soon make a shambles of our foreign 
service. P 

Mr. McLeod has elbowed into the fight over 
how many employees have been discharged 
from the State Department and for what 
reasons. We have been told, for example, 
that some 534 persons have been let out of 
the State Department by the Eisenhower 
administration as security risks. The ad- 
ministration has so far refused to give a 
breakdown of what “security” means in these 
cases. But now we learn, from a House com- 
mittee, that out of this 534, only 11 were let 
out for ldyalty reasons, that the Truman 
administration had already begun proceed- 
ings against 7 of the 11, that no Communist 
has been found in the Department. 

What concerns us here is not numbers, 
but the fact that by injecting himself into 
politics a man in Mr. McLeod's position ex- 
poses himself to the temptation of using 
his powers to make his position look good. 
If, for example, he were taunted for having 
a low score on loyalty firings—when the talk 
has been so big—what is to deter him from 
arbitrary firings just to improve the score? 

Let the Senators, the Representatives, and 
the party leaders “politick” to their hearts’ 
content. Let the charges and counter- 
charges rend the air, But when a purely 
administrative officer, one who has full ac- 
cess to the most personal and confidential 
material, gets into the act, it's time to call 
a halt. 


The Tour of Mr. McLeod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
makes sense to me. 


At a time when this Nation is engaged 
as never before in an effort to bring 
about peace and stability throughout 
the world, it seems highly inappropriate 
that a high ranking officer of the De- 
partment of State should be devoting his 
energies to furthering the most narrow 
and intemperate type of partisanship. 
For many years the foreign policies of 
this country have been bipartisan in 
character, enjoying widespread support 
of both Democrats and Republicans. It 
is desirable that such a policy continue. 
It becomes most difficult, however, when 
activities of the type referred to in this 
editorial from the New York Times con- 
tinue with the apparent sanction of the 
administration itself: 

Tse Tour or Mr. MeLrop 

Scott McLeod, the State Department officer 
in charge of personnel and security matters, 
is at present on a political speaking trip at 
the request of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Although the department's legal 
adviser had ruled that Mr. McLeod was not 
subject to the Hatch Act barring Federal 
employees from such activity, it now appears 
that at least one of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners (a Republican at that) is of a 
different mind. If there was ever the slight- 
est question about the legal right of Mr. 
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McLeod to accept the invitation to make 
partisan speeches, of course he ought not to 
have done so. 

But even granting the legality of his ac- 
tions, the least that can be said of Mr, Mc- 
Leod's tour is that it is in poor taste. Mr. 
McLeod is not only the personnel officer of a 
department whose employees should be as 
far removed from partisan politics as human- 
ly possible; he is also the man who 
upon their security. Under the wide latitude 
afforded by the present “security risk“ pro- 
gram he has a special duty to see to it that 
there is not the slightest ground for sus- 
picion that partisanship enters into any se- 
curity case. For an officer in this delicate 
post to undertake a highly partisan cam- 
paign trip is, to put it mildly, a grave error 
of judgment. 

And what Mr. McLeod has alrendy said in 
these specches gives no room for comfort. 
He accuses the Democrats of playing “the 
old numbers game“ in their justified demand 
that there be a breakdown of the 2,200 dis- 
missals of Federal workers as alleged “se- 
‘curity risks.” Evidence has now come to 
light that only 11 of the 534 former State 
Department employees so listed were ousted 
for possible disloyalty, that not one was an 
acive Communist, and that action in 7 of the 
11 cazes had been started in the previous 
Administration. Furthermore, many of the 
534 were termed “security risks“ only after 
their resignation or transferral to other Gov- 
ernment jobs. It appears to us that Mr. Me- 
Leod has been participating in a rather 
questionabie “numbers game“ himself, 


A Tribute to Walter S. Buel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest forces in America is the in- 
fluence of the press. In my home town 
area of northern Ohio, we have a morn- 
ing newspaper with a unique name and 
an equally unique reputation for good, 
solid commonsense. It is an independent 
newspaper, and I am not sure of its 

politics. Iam sure of its integrity. Fit- 
tingly enough, this paper is called the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Many men have worked long and 
hard to establish the Plain Dealer as a 
daily requirement on every breakfast 
table in my community. One of these 
top-notch newspaper men is observing 
his 42d anniversary of service with the 
Plain Dealer today. He is Walker S. 
Beul, chief of the Washington bureau 
and associate editor of the Plain Dealer. 
I should like to nominate him as my 
choice for man of the day. Thirty-four 
years ago when he started on the job in 
Washington, things were a little quieter 
than they are today. I think Walker 
Buel has contributed a good deal to liven- 
ing it up. He has certainly livened up 
many mornings for many Americans. I 
congratulate him on his record of de- 
voted service to the public, and I wish 
for him many more years of vigorous 
activity here in Washington where he 
works and thinks and reports with hon- 
esty and intelligence. 


Such a very distant cousin 
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America and Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by my good friend, Douglas Fairbanks, 
which appeared in the well-known Eng- 
lish publication Time and Tide and 
which I thought would be of interest: 

AMERICA AND BRITAIN—I 
(By Douglas Fairbanks) 

No factor is more important to the equi- 
librium of what we call the Western World 
than the continued collaboration of Great 
Britain and the United States. Yet over 
the past few months difficulties and acerbi- 
ties have arisen in this field which have put 
new and heavy strains upon this tacitly 
accepted partnership. More service might 
be rendered in the constant and normally 
healthy exchange of criticism across the 
Atlantic if greater attention were paid to 
analyzing some of the basic causes of mis- 
understanding and concentrating on the de- 
velopment of real possibilities of cocpera- 
tion. 

To the mass of Britons, America seems a 
large, rich, energetic country, not really 
foreign. A good proportion look on it as a 
brash, precocious offshoot of themselves, 
for whom they fecl a certain envy, a certain 
scorn, a certain affection, and a certain ad- 
miration. The maternal instinct, critical 
though it may at times be, is strong. It is 
understandably annoying to have one's own 
first-born grow up, put on long trousers, 
start a new and rival business, grow abun- 
dantly successful, acquire preeminent inter- 
national affluence and, with a kind of arro- 
gance, probably inherited, behave, on occa- 
sion, with a patronizing imsolence toward 
mother. 

To the great mass of Americans, Britain is 
(the term 
“Mother Country” is becoming Increasingly 
rare) that it is almost as alien as any other 
country. The common history is recognized 
as the source of kinship, but the kinship it- 
self is, for the most part, remembered bit- 
terly. There are, it must be acknowledged, 
a great many facets of real affection and ad- 
miration illuminating American sentiment 
toward Britain, but its full and consistent 
expreesion is severely handicapped by an in- 
bred, frequently refreshed anti-British tra- 
dition, This can be understood by reading 
the social and political history of the two 
communities from the middle of the 18th 
century up to recent years. It can, perhaps, 
be forgiven by imagining the proud yet sen- 
sitive characteristics of a young and vital 
socicty, which for generations was faced with 
repeated official and individual opposition 
and rebuffs and then, whenever material cir- 
cumstances altered, a seemingly (to them) 
high-banded appeal for friendship and sup- 
port. The prejudice is less virulent and 
widespread than, say, 35 years ago, but 
enough remains to require constant attention 
by men of good will on both sidcs of the At- 
lantic. 

To many Britons too close a tie to the 
United States threatens domination, if not 
absorption. Either eventuality would cur- 
tail freedom of action and British ability to 
reestablish, or even to survive as a pros- 
perous center of its associated communities, 
There are sizable numbers here who fear 
that any continued intimacy with the 
United States would inevitably lead to great- 
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er dependency and consequent British sub? 
fection to what they call immature and in 
pulsive American adventures in ieren 
affairs. When these apprehensions tne 
spiced with a well-rooted bias against pie 
brash and untutored New World Repu 
they became formidable obstacles to 
come. de 
On the other hand, the number of 8” 
British Americans has always been propor 
tionately larger than their coun are 
Britain. But even among those who 
honestly neutral in their sentiments, oe 
is a widespread conviction that an oni 
ingly close Maison with Britain could a 
lead to involvement in purely British com 


mitments, to supporting or acceding to en | 
ntel- 


cies often of no interest to America 
sometimes actually contrary to fundame 
American concepts of international beh! 
There has always been a strong elemen 4 * 
American disbelief in British altruism ee) 
cynicism toward British pretensions at thesi 
and abroad. Confident of their own abill + 
these Americans harbor an inbred pst 
ment to real or imagined evidence of ps 
they believe to be British arrogance and fn 
tends to color and warp their judgment 
many perfectly straightforward and 
times quite simple matters. It is no thet 
dismissing the majority cf these and 0 ca! 
prejudices as nonsense or of no poly 
importance. Most cf them are, indeed) gr 
founded and distorted, but they are P 
theless real for all that. 
are democracies, it is obligatory to el ical 
the sources of bins before practical poli tue 
measures can, with the concurrence of 
electorate, be affected. 

These traditional prejudices lie be ont 
many of the issues exacerbating relat! p$ 
between the two countries at the tiv? 
time. Where Americans fee) most sene of 
is In foreign, particularly British, critic vaste? 
their conduct of international affairs. tbel 
earning universal applause for the stand cam? 
took over aggression in Korea, Am is 

that tht 


found, after a short lapse of time, ait 

leadership, previously praised for its ck 

ism, came under increasingly heavy at 

this in spite of shouldering the over¥ Re- 

ing proportion of the reeponsibilities- by 

flective Britons can recall with eymr lang 

many similar experiences in their ow? 

and fluctuating history. Inst 
When Americans tend to criticize dude 


they describe as a lukewarm British attt ie 
in the cold war this is due to two en 


First, the relative failure of British intorg | 


tion services to infuse the AmericaD t 
with a full and sympathetic accoun’ er 
Britain's great and many burdens and, tion 
ondly, the more fundamental considers ot 
that anything that Britain does or d uot 
do is subjected to more searching ecru gf 
in the United States than the 
any other country. This, naturally, 4 rene 
to both countries. Failure of either reel 
in certain situations in a manner dg cu 
comprehended by the other often cance pite 
the effect of any amount of previous u pet 
action. Both of us rather foolishly ©" Ge 
each other to be alike and are constantly, po 
appointed when we End we are not. 
surprise or even offense is show? 10 a 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Italians react © of 
manner totally opposed to our ho 


desires, as i 
It is, of course, possible to dismiss spet? 
ady. cour 

tir 


relevant most of the accusations 
by the lunatic fringe of critics in both jus 
tries. However, far more criticism 18 1 N. 
ned than either will admit, principal 
cause the criticism originates from the 4 of 
side and because nations are compose 
human beings and react accordingly. 
Despite Americans and Britone tierg 
among the world’s best-informed 8 e? 
they are abysmally ignorant about m 
other, This ignorance begins 3 
sions and distortions at school age 


* 


* 


As both dune | 


— 


— 
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tinues, for one reason or another, through 
wey: American protests that Britain's 
Macon State has been erected on a founda- 
Of Marshall aid overlook both the unique 
ing mic circumstances of a small, highly 
Uni ialized country and the fact that the 
ted States, with its many social security 
en Other schemes for public benefit, also 
eee a form of welfare state. Here again 
ia American tradition that the best govern- 
nt is the least government provides an 
ment ultimately designed for internal 
Mtaluwptlon. The social and economic 
ity of America is stimulated by the gen- 
ang encouragement of individual initiative 
tow the official discouragement, with very 
Por, exceptions, of any form of monopoly. 
Betting the singular advantages of their 
&phy—and even of their own greater 
freee tzation—they are baffled by any who 
ly would choose a restrictive or overtly 
Sept tive system of government. Miscon- 
lons concerning the exact status of the 
tor wealth countries, which provide fuel 
Sing now less frequently resuscitated 
Stat Amperlalist arguments in the United 
are based on the same sort of ignor- 
8 Which prevents Britons from under- 
nding American constitutional processes. 
Fortunately, some of the older and more 
in Perficial prejudices based on differences 
thy beech and dress have receded somewhat 
ugh the interpenetration of films and 
Tact Programs. It will take time for the 
ta”? be borne in on the mass of Americans 
ita, “heir country has been overtaken in 
becom, processes by the fact that it has 
e the major arbiter in world affairs. 
treat istic policies which have been such 
Years contribution to world affairs in recent 
dern ma yet be nullified by the deep con- 
Mitek et abroad at such manifestations as 
t hunting and McCarthyism. This is a 
tentio Suficiently potent to warrant the at- 
u Of a separate article, ` 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


KELLY of New York. Mr. 
the how’ for the years that I have had 
kressionor to represent the 10th Con- 
Questio al District of New York, I have 
Drice oned the program of Government 
ent g Supports to the farmer, The pres- 
Measure was created as a temporary 

during the depression of the 
the es. Oh, it has been revised over 
the f but always to the benefit of 
Cons, armer and not to the taxpaying 
cop Mer who is an integral part of our 
Drice. system. The fact that this 
Soung ubbort system is economically un- 
ment-e evidenced by the huge Govern- 

ned surpluses. Vast hoards of 
ot a lantoduets—prieed beyond the reach 
rge portion of American citizens— 


SUDDO 
Dron ot 
the ram is 
the timate end of the program lies in 
houses erfowing of Government ware- 
These with products achieved by labor. 
by am ume products could be consumed 
ericans who would benefit physi- 

and mentally, 
tatm ‘tn, Was one feature of the Brannan 
n that was noteworthy—the re- 


fact. I believe the present 
unjust and unmoral when 
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lease of perishable agricultural products 
to seek their level on the open market. 
Secretary Benson has now used his dis- 
cretionary authority to reduce the sup- 
port price of butter from 90 percent of 
parity to 75 percent. Had he taken this 
action a year ago, dairy surpluses would 
not have risen from 1,400,000,000 pounds 
to about 8 billion pounds, At this point 
let me mention that the Government 
now has 469 million pounds of dried 
milk; 282 million pounds of cheese and 
270 million pounds of butter in storage. 

I do not deny that the farmer needs 
continued assistance, I felt that way in 
the 2d session of the 82d Congress, and 
in an effort to be constructive, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 497. I have re- 
introduced this measure in the 83d Con- 
gress to create a select committee to be 
composed of seven Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by 
the Speaker to study the agricultural 
program for the purpose of considering 
necessary revisions afid adjustments in 
the methods of assistance in line with 
our present national economy and with 
a view to reducing the existing high cost 
of living. I expected that the member- 
ship of this committee would represent 
both agricultural interests and consumer 
interests. 

Greatly concerned over the ever-in- 
creasing stores of butter by the Govern- 
ment, I wrote Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson on April 8, 1953, the following 


letter: 
Apri 8, 1953. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrsrary: I, like many 
others, am concerned over the abundance of 
perishable and other surplus commodities 
placed in storage as a result of the parity 
program, If there is any technicality in the 
law which prohibits a directive from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to permit greater con- 
sumption of these, then I urge an immediate 
change in this law. 

In addition to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds supporting these perishable 
items, the Secretary can use annually 30 
percent of the customs receipts for the fol- 
lowing purposes: to encourage the exporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities, to en- 
courage domestic consumption of such com- 
modities by diverting them from normal 
channels of trade or increasing their use 
among persons in low-income groups”. 
Under this law I believe the Secretary of 
Agriculture could use his authority to per- 
mit the use especially of butter, eggs, tur- 
keys, etc., by the armed services which would 
save the Government billions of dollars. 

The following figures showing the amount 
of butter and oleomargarine purchased by 
the armed services and the price per pound 
are self-explanatory: 

BUTTER 

December 1952: 1,746,419 pounds at $0.6957 
per pound. 

January 1953; 1,119,337 pounds at 80.6944 
per pound. 

OLEOMARGCARINE 

December 1952; 2,797,693 pounds at $0.1767 
per pound, 

January 1953: 3,014,289 pounds at $0.1788 
per pound. 

No one would object to the use of these 
commodities by their sons in the armed sery- 
ices, 
To ask the consumer to buy butter at this 
forced price when he is already paying for 
it by subsidy to the farmer is not an equl- 
table request, nor can these products be 
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given to foreign countries under any aid pro- 
gram as an alternative. People do not use 
butter when they lack the bread to put it on. 

If it is necessary to support farm commodi- 
ties and if the concern of the Government 
over the surplus is actual, then why not 
maintain these prices at 75 percent of parity 
instead of 90 percent? 


I will be very grateful for your advice in 
this matter and for your opinions concern- 
Ing it. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDNA F. KELLY. 


On April 21, 1953, Secretary Benson 
replied with the following letter and 
press release setting forth the 1953-54 
dairy support level: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1953. 
Hon. Epona F. KELLY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mas. KeLLY: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 8 indicating concern over the 
stocks of perishables and other commodities 
acquired under price support, and raising 
certain questions concerning the steps that 
can be taken to move these stocks into con- 
sumption. 

Before answering your questions, we 
should like to point out that we share your 
concern about the problems created by the 
relatively large stocks of agricultural com- 
modities which are accumulating under our 
present price-support programs. Our price- 
support programs should operate to provide 
food for consumers rather than food to be 
sold to the Government and then stored 
away in warehouses where it creates dis- 
posal problems. The entire question of our 
price-support programs is now being ex- 
plored and we have requested suggestions as 
to ways in which the program can be im- 
proved from advisory committees, Congress, 
farmers, farm organizations, agricultural col- 
leges, and others affected by these programs. 

One of your questions relates to the ability 
of the Secretary to use the so-called section 
32 funds to encourage the consumption of 
butter and other surplus commodities by the 
armed services. Programs to encourage do- 
mestic consumption under section 32 are 
limited to those programs which would divert 
surplus commodities from the normal chan- 
nels of trade and commerce or would increase 
their utilization among persons in low-in- 
come groups. Programs involving trans- 
fers to the armed services would not come 
within these limitations. You may be in- 
terested in knowing that the Department 
currently has in operation a section 32 pro- 
gram under which butter ts being donated to 
eligible section 32 outlets, such as the school- 
lunch program and charitable institutions. 
The Department also is in the process of 
negotiating the sale of some of its stocks of 
butter to the Army at reduced prices for use 
in place of margarine and other spreads. 

Your letter also raises a question as to why 
the price of butter, and other commodities, 
is being supported at 90 percent of parity 
instead of 75 percent of parity, All of our 
price-support programs are conducted in ac- 
cordance with the laws prescribed by Con- 
gress. In the case of the basic commodi- 
ties—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco—the Agricultural Act of 1949 makes 
it mandatory for the Department to support 
the 1953 and 1954 crops at 90 percent of 
parity, except where producers have disap- 
proved marketing quotas. The support level 
for these commodities naturally affects the 
suport level for others, Existing legislation 
would permit butter to be supported at less 
than the 90 percent of parity level an- 
nounced. The reasons why we are continu- 
ing to support butter at 90 percent of parity 
are discussed in the enclosed press release. 
We appreciate receiving your observations 
about our price-support programs. If you 
require any further information in connec- 
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tion with the questions raised in your let- 
ter, please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
Trout D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


Secrerary Benson ANNOUNCES 1953-54 Damy 
SUPPORT LEVEL 
Uniren STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OP THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 27, 1953. 

Dairy product prices will be supported at 
90 percent of parity for another year be- 
ginning April 1, according to the announce- 
ment made today by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. 

This decision follaws the recommendation 
of the Dairy Advisory Group, congressional 
leaders, farm leaders, and others who have 
been consulted. 

“A primary reason for continuing the max- 
imum support allowed by the law,” accord- 
ing to Secretary Benson, “was assurance from 
the dairy advisors that the industry would 
immediately start work on programs to 
reduce to a minimum governmental support 
purchases. The year will give the industry 
time to demonstrate to what degree it can 
solve its own problems. 

“Here is one of the great agricultural in- 
dustries,” said Benson, “that has told us 
they want time to get programs into opera- 
tion. We know the important dairy in- 
dustry does not want to depend on Govern- 
ment price supports. The farm and dairy 
leadership now has the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate what teamwork will accomplish.” 

A representative work conference, includ- 
ing farmers and leaders of their organiza- 
tions, processors, distributors, retailers, and 
consumers, will be called together at once. 
Each segment of the dairy industry will be 
asked to send representatives prepared to 
assume definite responsibility for a portion 
of the solution of the dairy problems. Sec- 
retary Benson said, for example, “dairy farm- 
ers can shift more rapidly to fluld-milk sales 
and away from butterfat. 

“Milk companies can move more milk from 
butter-producing areas into regions needing 
fuid milk. 

“Retail dairies, stores, and consumers can 
more actively promote the sale of milk and 
milk products. 

“There are other adjustments which the 
industry can make to reduce the accumu- 
lation of surplus dairy products. 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has offered to help, and the assist- 
ance of the agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, and extension services can be 
depended upon. 

“Dairy farmers and dairy industry leader- 
ship has a major challenge,” continued Sec- 
retary Benson. “We believe they will put 
the dairy business on a more solid basis— 
with a minimum dependence on price sup- 
ports. They have asked for time—we have 
agreed. Now we wiil all pitch in to get the 
job done.” 

Such price- support operations as are 
needed will be carried out through offers to 
purchase butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
solids, 

Purchases of butter will be made on a 
basing-point method, using the four ter- 
minal markets of New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
and San Francisco, with appropriate differ- 
entials at other points in the country. This 
will be a change from the present policy 
under which butter has been purchased at 
a uniform price throughout the country. 

The drop in the parity formula will reduce 
the butter price support about 2 cents per 
pound. 

Program details, which otherwise will be 
gencrally comparabie with those of present 
operations, will be announced by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 
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Mr. Speaker, subsequent to Secretary 
Benson’s letter of April 21, 50 million 
pounds of surplus butter were offered to 
the Armed Forces at about 16 cents a 
pound; this purchase to be in excess of 
their normal purchases. 

On January 7, 1954, I protested to 
President Eisenhower and to the Foreign 
Operations Administrator, Mr. Stassen, 
the contemplated sale of butter to Rus- 
sia. On January 18, Mr. DeLaney, 
Deputy Director for Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control, replied for Mr. Stassen 
as follows: 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1954. 
Hon. Epona F. KELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mers. KELLY: Governor Stassen is out 
of the country, and your telegram opposing 
the sale of surplus butter and cottonseed 
oil to the Soviet bloc was referred to me. I 
wish to acknowledge receipt of it, and to as- 
sure you on behalf of the Governor and my- 
self that we are glad to have your views on 
this question and appreciate your letting us 
have them for consideration. 

You know, of course, that the problem 
directly involves the sale of commodities 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
granting of export licenses by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Nevertheless our agency 
has been among those participating in the 
interagency discussion on the problem. 

Perhaps you noted the statement issued 
at the White House on Friday by Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. This state- 
ment said: 

“The law precludes my discussing the de- 
tails of any application pending before the 
Commerce Department. But I can say this 
to you as a matter of general principle: I 
shall not approve any applications which 
would permit an exporter to buy butter at 
considerably lower prices than those paid by 
the American housewife and then send that 
butter into Russia.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. S. DELANEY, 
Deputy Director for Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control, 


The following day, January 19, I wrote 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
for further information on this contem- 
plated sale: 


Gon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrErany: I will appreciate it 
very much if you will clarify for me a state- 
ment which you issued last Friday in con- 
nection with a plan contemplated at that 
time, to export butter to Russia. 

I am particularly interested in your re- 
marks, "I shall not approve any application 
which would permit an exporter to buy but- 
ter at considerably lower prices than those 
paid by the American housewife and then 
send that butter into Russia.” Do I cor- 
rectly Infer that you would approve such 
application if the price paid by the exporter 
is the same or is higher than the price paid 
by the American housewife? 

Also I would like to receive from your office 
a list of those items for which you have 
approved licenses for export to Russia and 
the Soviet bloc for the year 1953, 

Sincerely yours, 


January 19, 1954. 


Ebwa F. KELLY, 


His reply, which follows, did not an- 
swer my question, Do I correctly infer 
that you would approve such application 
if the price paid by the exporter is the 
same or is higher than the price paid by 
the American housewife?” 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMARCE; 
Washington, February 12, 1954- 
The Honorable Enna F. KELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Kxlüx: This will acknowleds* 
your letter of January 19, 1954, in regard to? 
recently proposed export of butter to R 

I am sending you herewith an extra cop) 
of my latest report to the President and tu“ 
Congress on the administration of the & 
port-control program. Chapter II thereof, 
pages 3-9, describes our security-export 
icy in considerable deta!l. You will note th^ 
there are a number of considerations ote 
than price involved in our determination et 
which exports are permitted to the govi 
bloc, — 

Chapter VII of the enclosed report. page 
56-59, contains the information you regue” 
ed concerning the actual composition of 
recent trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce: 


Mr. Speaker, I commend Secreta’? 
Benson for his action in reducing tb 
Government support price on butter. 
This is a step in the right direction 
bring the price within reach of the con, 
sumer, and we hope it will bring a dec} 
in future butter purchases by the GOY 
ernment. 

In the disposal of the stocks on hand 
we must be alert that not one pound 1 
butter, or any other surplus commodi}! 
is sent to the Soviet bloc. I do not recos? 
nize any conditions which make it es 
pedient to do business with a na g> 
whose avowed purpose is world revo g 
tion, whose hands are still bloody f | 
recent warfare, and who has given 
evidence of good faith in making a 145% 


ing peace. 


Health Insurance Policies Being Offered 
Our People Are Too Often Misleading 
According to Staff Writer Albert 
Colegrove in His Second Article in the 
Washington Daily News of Tuesday! 
February 16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr: WOLVERTON. Mr. Speakers gy, 
the Washington Daily News of Tue stë” 
February 16, 1954, there appears the N. 
ond of three articles by Mr. Albert eg 
Colegrove, staff writer, which peint 
clearly shows that the public is t B 
sold insurance policies that do no 50 
fact cover the needs of the people Mr 

45 


are purchasing such e 
Colegrove's second article is very 
cant and highly important. It 15 
follows: jest 
Two congressional committees and at 
1 Federal agency today are taking ys” 
looks at the thriving health-insurance | ge 
ness—a business 1 Government omcial ut 
scribed as like a child running wild w. 
much control. at 
Meantime, some 23 million Americas 
continuing to pay for individual oF 


1954 


health Policies which in most cases give 
Uch less protection than they suspect, 
bab example: Some policies promise to 
dena, man $35 a week if he's sick or acci- 
did ang injured and confined to his home. 
you know that if he sits on his front 
his he’s no longer confined and may lose 
Payments?) 
Federal groups interested are— 
erde Senate Judiciary Committee: It has 
vol for hours to bitter criticism in- 
hace some of the Nation's 60 mail order 
lth Insurance firms. The committee 
to widen its inquiry soon. 
terre House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
Go., ° has been considering proposals for 
an ernment aid to private insurance firms 
had group health plans. The committee has 
Shor Outspoken testimony against a fatal 
com oming of most individual policies—the 
Ders anys much-used right to take away a 
M's policy when his health fails, 
8 Federal Trade Commission (FTC): It 
Probing information to the effect that 
practices may be prevalent in the 
ing dent and health industry * “ result- 
del buyers ot such insurance being de- 
tion? by false and misleading representa- 
ns of the actual benefits payable. * * *” 
con, 3 have been concerned with the sharp 
bup ast between elaborate half-promises 
U, ished and broadcast by some of the 800 
contd States health and accident insurance 
belldlandes and the actual provisions in the 
Peg they sell. 
tig far, there hasn't been too much atten- 
undead to the fact that most people don't 
Worda tand the legal meanings of everyday 
in their policies. 


HERE'S GIMMICK CLAUSE 
pet instance, do you have insurance which 


Jurys9 pan ments for “accidental bodily in- 
wha ? Fine. That means, legally, about 
t you think. 


boat perhaps your policy will pay “for 
mean, unhurz sustained through accidental 
n den out for that. The courts have held 
Men Jou aren't injured through accidental 
tomer, when you hurt yourself while doing 
* 80 hing you intended to do—like swinging 

If club, moving a desk, or painting a 


house, 


mores Your insurance offer weekly or 

Hon, payments for disability? 

the does it definie “total disability’? Is 

Wording; “Inability to engage in your 

(0 upation“? 

beco K. Then. if you're a draftsman and 

the — to draft, you'll probably get 
S ey.) 

baden pt) to engage in any gainful occu- 

apo 80 good. If you can earn a reason- 

Bet ancome anywhere, you aren't likely to 
staat, Payments.) 


poo ity to engage in any occupation or 
( Doganat for wage or profit"? 
nitely not good—the most restrictive 
A po ot the three.) 
Which Pular type of health insurance is that 
become ners monthly payments in case you 
tash it disabled; impressive lump sums of 
ot ace, Jou are blinded or lose limbs because 
Read inte or sickness. 
Whe, 1 that policy carefully. In most cases, 
tt n e company pays the big lump sum, 
Offer | Sancel the policy. A $1,000 lump-sum 
Printed n° Pretty impressive (and usually is 
Policy in big type) when you read it in the 
logé ut by itself, it won't go far if you 
ur sight or your limbs, 
it ap Our policy may have words that make 
the ; dar that both the monthly benefits and 


um 
Watch tor 
x CHECK “LUMP SUM” 
Let's Say t 


Your he biggest lump-sum ent in 
Policy is 61,0% % 0H. 


zum will be paid. In that case, 
the word “aggregate.” 
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And let's say that the policy provides also 
for $100 a month payments, “not to exceed 
a year,” if you become disabled. 

You'd probably assume, then, that if you 
lost both hands, you would receive the $1,000 
lump sum, plus $1,200 ($100 a month for 12 
months). 

But if your policy also says somewhere that 
the aggregate benefits cannot exceed $1,100, 
that's all you're going to get. 

These are but a few pitfalls in many of to- 
day’s health insurance policies. 

What some companies say in printed pam- 
phiets, or what their agents tell prospective 
buyers, is something else again. 

SOME HAVE BEEN CONVICTED 


James P. O'Brien, head of the Justice De- 
partment’s fraud unit, gave the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee an extreme example of 
just how far apart a firm's literature and its 
written policies can be. 

He cited the case of the Arcadia National 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. O'Brien pointed out the company's 
head and an agent had been convicted of 
fraud by a Federal court in Illinois for gross- 
ly misrepresenting the company's sickness 
and accident policies in advertisements in 
magazines, almanacs, letters, and other types 
of publications. 

He read the court’s opinion, which said in 
part: 

“It was repeatedly stated (by the com- 
pany in its literature) that * * the com- 
pany would pay $25 a week and $100 a 
month for sickness and accident, 

“Yet under the policy terms, this pay- 
ment * * * was conditioned on the occur- 
rence of certain specified accidents and Ul- 
nesses. 

“It was repeated without reservation that 
there were benefits of $5,000 to $8,000 for 
accidental death. 

“Yet these were payable actually only if 
the policyholder was injured while riding in 
a public carrier (such as a street car) and 
only if the policy had been in force 5 years.” 

Arcadia also advertised a $100 emergency 
cash benefit. Actually, the court found, this 
referred to what the company would spend— 
if necessary—to notify a stricken policy- 
holder's friends and relatives that he was 
sick or hurt. 

“Obviously,” said the court, “such an ex- 
penditure would very rarely, if ever, be neces- 
sary.” 

NOT ENOUGH REGULATION 

Another witness for the Senate group was 
Melvin P. Goldsmith, post-office inspector 
in Chicago, who for more than 11 years has 
had the duty of investigating possible mail 
fraud cases. 

It was he who said the health insurance 
business was like a child running wild with- 
out much control. 

There is no proper regulation of that busi- 
ness, Mr. Goldsmith told the Senators. 

He said the people are being deceived and 
not being protected. 


WATCH FOR RATE HIKES 

For example, he said, he was powerless 
to stop practices like this: 

A company widely advertised that it gave 
top protection at low rates which were good 
for the life of the policy. 

People complained to the post office that 
they paid the advertised low rates for a 
month and then the company raised them 
steeply. 

When Mr. Goldsmith Investigated, he 
found that the company had a clause in its 
policies allowing it to revoke those policies 
at the end of each month, 

“So you see,” the company informed Mr. 
Goldsmith, “our low rates are good for the 
life of the policy—1 month.” 
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Health Policies Is the Subject of Special 
Article by Staf Writer Albert M. Cole- 
grove, of Washington Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Washington Daily News has 
the following to say in connection with 
the printing of the third and last of a 
series of three articles on health insur- 
ance by Staff Writer Albert M. Cole- 
grove: 


Albert M. Colegrove informs us that his 
investigation of health insurance has led him 
to the following conclusions on the likelihood 
of a prospect's being able to inspect a policy 
before buying it: 

1. Most company representatives are re- 
luctant to show their printed policies to 
prospects, but will, If the prospect asks. 

2. The sales tactics employed by the agent 
are sometimes, but not always, an indication 
of the company’s attitude, 


The issue of the Washington Daily 
News of Wednesday, February 17, 1954, 
carries the last of the three important 
articles by Staff Writer Albert M. Cole- 
grove covering the subject of health 
insurance and the type of policy that is in 
some instances being offered our people. 
Mr. Colegrove writes as follows: 


Sometimes it's harder to get your hands on 
a health insurance company's policy before 
you buy it than it is to read one after you 
buy it. 

Few persons would buy a house sight un- 
seen—but Important hospital, accident, and 
sickness insurance is sold that way every day. 

Let me tell you of an experience with 1 
company—3 visits by a company repre- 
sentative and 4 phone conversations with 
him failed to produce the “free sample pol- 
icy" ballyhooed by the firm: 

At 4 p. m. on January 10, I was watching 
television at home when a sirupy voice began 
praising one company's health insurance. 

“Over $16 million paid out in 1953 alone,” 
purred the announcer. 

“We'll pay your doctors, drugs, hospital 
bills—up to $200 a month income protec- 
tlon—the big seven reserve plan—Reserve 
Life Insurance Co. of Dallas.” 

And then: 

“Just call us to see your free sample pol- 
icy. We'll send it to you, 

“Or write,” coaxed the voice. 
see the free sample policy,” 

That night—January 10—a newspaper 
friend, James C. Johnson, agreed to act as a 
prospective insurance buyer. 

He wrote this to the address given by the 
TV announcer: 

“Dear Sm: Please send me your free sam- 
ple policy like I heard about on the radio 
(TV) today. 

“Yours truly, 
“James C. JOHNSON.” 

Here are excerpts from Mr. Johnson's sub- 
sequent memos to me: 

“January 14: Instead of Reserve Life In- 
surance Co. mailing the free sample policy, 
an agent came to my apartment today to try 
to sell me one. 

“I asked him for a free sample policy as 
advertised. He said: The company doesn't 
give out free sample policies because there 
are too many factors involved.“ 


“Just ask to 
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“I asked him for any literature he might 
have. He said he didn't have anything like 
that because ‘we prefer to have an agent with 
you to tell you the answers to any questions 
that might arise.“ He said he would call 
again. 

“January 15: Had phone call today from 
same agent for Reserve Life Co. I asked him 
please to send me the free sample policy ad- 
vertised on TV. He insisted on calling in 
person, I then asked him: 

“Question. Does your company leave at 
the home the policy that it advertised on 
Tv?’ 

„Answer. No. There is not a company in 
the world that would give you a sample 
policy. We will leave a pamphlet but not 
a policy.” 

“I made arrangements to see him January 
18. 
“January 18: Was visited today by the 
agent and given a four-way pitch on four 
overlapping types of health insurance poli- 
cies. He explained what was in each policy. 

“I asked him 1f I couldn't please Just look 
at a policy. 

“He said he couldn't leave a sample with 
me—or even let me look at one. 

“I asked how I could get a policy to study, 
He said I could buy a policy good for a month, 
go over it with a lawyer and, if I didn’t Uke 
it, get my money back if I returned the policy 
within 30 days. 

“January 19: Agent phoned me tonight. 
I told him I'd buy a policy for 1 month. 
He said it would be about $2.85 and that the 
86 registration fee would be due at the same 
time.” 

(Norx.— The registration fee, in plain 
language, is mostly the agent's commission.) 

“January 26; Agent visited. Told him I 
would buy the policy and gave him the $6 
registration fee and $2.85 first month's 
premium. He said I couldn't, because any 

lum amounting to less than $3 a month 
had to be paid on a quarterly (four times a 
year) basis, So I bought another policy, 
which is to pay higher benefits. I paid a 
total of $9.35.” 

Mr. Johnson and I finally have seen that 
policy. He got it in the mali the other day. 
He had to pay $9.35 for a look at it. 

(Nore.—After that, I phoned Reserve Life's 
local office and talked with a man who iden- 
tified himself as Dwight Stone, an agent 
supervisor. He said: “We don't like to show 
sample policies because the average person 
simply bogs down reading them. We in- 
struct our agents to show a sample policy, 
however, if the prospect Jumps up and down 
and insists. If your friend wants to see a 
sample policy, have him call me. I will by 
all means show him one.“) 

With another company, I was a little more 
fortunate— 

On January 10, I mailed a coupon to the 
George Washington Life Insurance Co., ask- 
ing for free information about its bencfits, 

On January 14, a company representative 
phoned and asked to visit my home. I 
asked him to send some literature and a 
sample policy first. 

“I'll mail you some and later come to see 
you,” he said. I agreed. 

Nothing came tn the mail, but the agent 
arrived January 19. 

I asked him for a sample policy. 
handed me a pamphlet. 

Five minutes later, I asked again. He took 
a policy from his folder, put it on the table, 
and resumed reading aloud from the 
pamphlet. 

I reached over and picked up the sample 
policy. I scanned it and asked if I might 

it overnight. 

“I'd like to leave it,” he said, “but it's the 
only one I baye.” 

He put the sample policy back in his 
folder. He left without selling me any in- 
surance, He phoned a week later but I told 


He 
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him I had decided to buy from another 
company. That ended our association. 

(Nore.—After that, C. T. Payne, general 
agent here for George Washington Life, was 
asked about his company’s views on sample 
policies. “We can't use sample policies for 
advertising,” said Mr. Payne. But our 
agents carry them at all times and prospects 
are free to look at them. We have no iron- 
clad rule against leaving a policy with a 
prospect overnight. But we discourage in- 
discriminate leaving of policies. Ours is an 
open-faced contract, fairly easy to read, 
There's no fine print * * * If the prospect 
is a lawyer, say, I'm happy to skip the sales 
talk and leave a contract with him, A lot 
depends on individual circumstances. With- 
a lot of people, you could leave the contract 
a week and they still would have to have it 
explained to them.“) 

In a third try for a sample policy, my 
friend James Johnson wrote to the Bankers 
Life and Casualty Co., which issues policies 
under the “White Cross Plan.” His letter, 
written January 10, said: 

“I understand some companies will fur- 
nish a free sample policy to prospective in- 
surance purchasers, If that is your practice 
I would appreciate such a policy, Please do 
not (the “not” was underlined) send any- 
body around to talk with me. I prefer to 
make my own decisions on insurance.” 

The company's local office went along in 
part with Mr, Johnson's wishes. 

It didn't send an agent around. 

But it didn't send a policy either. Instead 
on February 2, Mr. Johnson received a mailed 
mimeographed sheet which ballyhooed the 
company’s policy benefits. 
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Spread in Price Relationships Between 
Powder, Cheese, and Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a statement of Iowa cream- 
ery officials prepared at a meeting re- 
cently held in Ames, Iowa, expressing 
their great concern over any spread in 
the present price relationships between 
powder, cheese, and butter: 

To Iowa Senators and Congressmen: 

The Iowa Creamerics Association is much 
concerned over reports that support levels 
for butter and cheese may be lowered to a 
greater extent than for powder. Our asso- 
ciation belicves that a revision of the present 
dairy-support program is needed. But it 
asks for one that is equitable and fair to all 
segments of the dairy industry. 

We urge you to do everything In your 
power to see that any lowering of support 
levels for dairying be in the same ratio as 
the price-support levels now existing for the 
various commodities; that is, powder, cheese, 
and butter. 

Towa is one of the leading milk producing 
States. Our 1953 milk production was ap- 
proximately 5,900,000,000 pounds. About 
two-thirds of this production was utilized 
for the manufacture of butter from farm 
separated cream. Approximately 3½ billion 
pounds of skimmilk was retained on the 
farm and fed to livestock and poultry. 

To give nonfat dry-milk solids a price ad- 
vantage over butter and cheese above that of 
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the present will bring about the following 
situations: to 

1. Much of the skimmilk now being fed 
livestock and poultry will be diverted to the 
manufacture of nonfat dry-milk solids. 

2. In feeding the skimmilk on the f 2 
the milk-solid content is being utilized efe? 
tively in the production of livestock an 
poultry, d 

3. Present support prices for powder 8? 
butterfat show the butter-powder support 
value of 100 pounds of 3.5 milk to be ab. 
proximately $1.31 fcr the nonfat dry-™ 
powder and $2.77 for the butter or a W 
value of $4.08. tne 

If butter is lowered 5 cents per pound, 50 
value of 100 pounds of 3.5 milk would 
$1.31 for the skimmlik and 82.56 for or 
butter or a total of $3.87. In either case 
producers selling only butterfat com 
thier cream checkes with those selling mi 
The larger the check is for 100 pounds of $ 
milk in relation to what it is for only nge 
butterfat, the more the producers cha 
to selling milk. uo 

The resulting changes of the price T3 ons 
would look big in the eyes of many T 
producers alrcady on the verge of divertin8 
from selling farm separated cream to selling 
milk for manufacture. to 

4. Iowa plants are now drying almost iy 
their capacity. Condensery and market 0 
outlets are not interested in more yoru 
under present conditions. Increased mar © 
milk deliveries by Iowa producers would hes 
quire large investments by Iowa cream 
for milk handling and miik drying equiP’ 
ment. Recent estimates on these costs 
Iowa State College for plants handling 50: 4° 
pounds of milk per day are $125,000 for bi 
ing expansion and drying equipment 
$30,000 for the milk receiving facilites 
The costs for such installations would ed 
to be borne largely by the producers. 28 
would have to make these investments 1. 
the face of uncertain markets for dairy prod 
ucts. ot 
The Iowa Creameries Association would u 
protest the discrimination against butte! 4 
cheese if there was any evidence thet st 
would ald the dairy producers or the è 
market situation over a long period of tu 
It might temporarily assist in disposing 5. 
the surpluses of butter and cheese. But 
fast as the creameries could install ar 
equipment, the butter production plus pit 
additional powder would become availa 
for the market, We believe better m ter 
can be found for moving the surplus but! 
and cheese. 3 

There are the traditional price relatiog 
ships for the various dairy commodities- aps 
break down these relationships only 5 ie 
one group of producers and processors at ff 
expense of others. For the Government er 
favor one group at the expense of ano 
is decidedly undemocratic. 

JULIUS BRUNNER, — 
New Haven, President, Iowa Crea™ 
crics Association. 
Fur BACHMAN, 
Clarence, Vice President, 
Creameries Association, 
GLEN GILLET, P 
Corning, Secretary, Iowa Creamer 
Association. 
EARL FELT, 
Adel, Director, Iowa Creameries 4 
sociation, 
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A. J. HANSEN. 
Hudson, President, iowa Miik Drie”? 
Association. 
O. J. KLOOCK, 
Garner, Secretary, lowa Creamed 
Operators Association. 
Tom BODE, a 
Cedar Falls, Secretary-Manager, Ben 
son Co-op Creamery. 
J. S. Qursr, 
Ames, Exccutive Secretary, 
Creumeries Association, 
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1955 
Highway Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 
Mr Mr. Speaker, safe 


and o ZABLOCKI. 
of adequate highways are the concern 


Withee Member of Congress; therefore, 


` 


[Prom the milwaukee Sentinel of February 
12, 1954] 


Too Lrrttz anD Too LATE 


President Eisenhower at his press confer- 
stated that he favored an increase of 
Million in the annual amounts allotted 
Federal Government to the States for 
Way constructions. 

ce the present annual Federal aid 
ts to $575 million, the increase recom- 
by the President would bring the 
$800 million. 

he approximates a bill introduced 
mtative MOGRrEGOR, Republican, of 
chairman of the House Subcommittee 
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representative McGrEcor in introducing 
Samp said that he had the support of the 
Th istration. 
Men the statistical form of the Federal 
con? Act to be enacted at this session 
ress is now apparent. 

the McGregor bill, the administration 
In good bill? 

a good bill if you judge it against other 


Win an adequate bill? 
Mads it achieve for America the adequate 
it that we must have? 
The ul not. 
weg highway needs of this country, meas- 
Rathore Collars, are so enormous that the 
aun tion by Congress of $800 million in 
3 ald does not begin to solve 
em. 
President and Representative Mc- 
are obviously linking the Federal 
and diesel tax receipts with the 
to be expended on roads. 
is a popular viewpoint, but even as- 
that it is the correct one $800 million 
represent the receipts of the Federal 
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g 
25 


resulted in receipts of approxi- 
psa $910 million for the calendar year 


eas the sum of $110 million still would 
erted to nonhighway uses. 

or ore, none ot the money would go 

ng rt Until some time after July 1, 1955, 

Me wenn’ time the receipts from the gas 

Way uad be still larger and still more high- 
Users money would be diverted from 

y construction. 

is the way Federal gasoline tax re- 


1080 ve increased the past few years: 
11 ——7—j5—˖v— L ----- $551, 450, 000 
1552 607. 756. 000 
Ugg ~>---~-- 851, 538, 000 
2 SP EEN RES = 894, 000, 000 
Stings ton of the 1953 diesel fuel tax re- 
Million ing the 1953 total to about $910 


loge ut win the receipts be in 1955 and 
tye, den the McGregor bill becomes opera- 


— saa fact is that the McGregor bill, 

Some intelligent, enlightened, and 

* Provisions, is another in a long line 
te Federal highway bills. 
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And inadequate financial support for high- 
way construction means inadequate roads, 
That's the type of roads we have now, 
and this bill will not change the situation. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
14, 1954] 
Bur Nor ENOUGH 

The financial inadequacy of the Federal 
highway bills receiving serious attention 
from congressional road committees is of 
great concern to everyone interested in the 
cause of better roads for America. 

It is of similar concern to the Hearst news- 
papers, which have fought for 16 months for 
adequate highway funds at both Federal and 
State levels. 

When President Eisenhower in his State 
of the Union message recommended to the 
Congress that the full 2-cent Federal gaso- 
line tax be retained we were quick to ap- 
plaud. 

We did so because we inferred that all of 
the gas tax receipts would be used for, in the 
President's own words, “an expanded high- 
way program.” Indeed, there was no other 
inference possible. 

At a recent press conference, the President 
said that he thought Federal aid ought to 
be increased by $225 million annually. 

This amounts to saying that he considers 
$800 million the right sum for Federal au- 
thorization for the fiscal years of 1955 and 
1956 for highway aid—and not to be spent 
until after July 1, 1955, almost a year-and- 
a-half from now. 

Our study of the pertinent figures involved 
demonstrated to us immediately that there 
is discrepancy here that we cannot reconcile. 

We do not know what the gasoline tax re- 
ceipts will be for 1955 and 1856, but we can 
estimate that they will be more than $i 
million during each of those years. 

Our reasoning thus leads us to these con- 
clusions: 

The bills now before Congress are Inade- 
quate. 

If the Congress Is not going to spend all of 
the gas tax receipts on highway construction, 
then the gas tax should be allowed to de- 
crease % cent per gallon. It will so decrease 
automatically on April 1 unless Congress 
votes to retain the full 2-cent tax now col- 


d. 
We think that Congress cannot have it 
both ways. 
If the full tax is collected, let the full 
tax be spent on highways. 
If the full tax is not to be spent on high- 
Ways, let it not be collected. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
16, 1954] 
INADEQUATE BILL 

In two previous editorials the Sentinel and 
the other Hearst newspapers gave objections 
to the Federal highway bill now being studied 
by the House Subcommittee on Roads. 

The bill has administration support. 

We would like to convey the following in- 
formation to those who still regard the bill 
as adequate or generous: 

All Federal, State, and local expenditures 
for roads during 1953 do not even equal the 
total spent in 1938. 

Using the 1941 dollar as a bare, and adjust- 
ing 1938 and 1953 dollars to it, here are the 
figures: 

Total expenditure in 1938... 62. 633, 000, 000 
Total expenditure in 1953. 2, 570, 000, 000 


Actually, in 1953 the sum of $5,277,000,000 
Was spent by all units of government, but 
we got only $2,570,000,000 worth of roads in 
terms of a 1941 dollar. 

In the meantime what has happened to 
our highways? 

In 1938 there were about 30 million motor 
vehicles on our streets and roads. 

In 1953 there were about 55 million. 
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How can Congress expect to solve a 55 
million vehicle congestion problem by spend- 


ing money at the rate we did in 1938? 
Obviously the problem is never going to be 
solyed with the sort of thinking that regards 
the present Federal bill adequate. 
It is tragically inadequate, and looks worse 
the longer we look at it. 


Military Utilization of Land Needs Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Franklin G. Floete, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Properties and In- 
stallations, has asked our military com- 
mands to report on their utilization of 
Teal estate now held by them. This is 
certainly a timely undertaking. The 
Secretary’s commendabe foresight and 
initiative will result not only in worth- 
while savings but also in better coordin- 
ation between civilian and military re- 
quirements, 

The United States Military Establish- 
ment now has gigantic real estate hold- 
ings. It is, nevertheless, constantly 
reaching out for more and more land. 
Furthermore, each service seems to feel 
it must have exclusive holdings for its 
limited purposes although proper imple- 
mentation of our policy of unification 
should create a trend toward joint use 
of real property and a consequent fuller 
and more efficient utilization of it. 

Many military properties - were ac- 
quired long ago and are now in the heart 
of congested cities whereas when ac- 
quired they were well outside crowded 
centers. In such cases an up-to-date 
survey might well indicate that both 
civilian and military purposes would best 
be served by moving all or part of such 
installations to less crowded areas. For 
example, in my own State of California, 
the Army is hoarding hundreds of idle 
acres in the great city of San Francisco. 
This city is literally bursting at the 
seams for lack of room to grow. Mean- 
while, Camp Roberts is put in mothballs. 
An impartial survey would determine 
how many of these hoarded idle acres 
are really still needed by the Army. 

My colleagues from other parts of the 
Nation will, I am sure, instantly think of 
other examples of questionable retention 
of real estate by the Military Establish- 
ment. Of course, none of us would rec- 
ommend any curtailment or removal of 
installations where this would weaken 
our military forces, but I am convinced 
that many acres are being held in excess 
of need both from the standpoint of 
quantity and time. 

Acquisition by the Military Establish- 
ment has not always been circumspect. 
Camp Pendleton was acquired without 
adequate determination of water sup- 
plies. This has resulted in the bringing 
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The military is a large landholder on 
Chesapeake Bay. It owns Governor's 
Island in New York. It is ever acquir- 
ing more and more land while seeming 
reticent to let go of any. Assistant Sec- 
retary Floete deserves commendation for 
tackling this important problem, 


How To Fight Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, George E. 
Stringfellow is one of the great men of 
America, Officially, he is vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., of West Or- 
ange, N. J. He personally knew and 
worked with Thomas A. Edison, and 
through the years George E. String- 
fellow has continued in achievements 
some of the great work started by 
Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. Stringfellow's interests are not 
confined to the business of his corpora- 
tion. He works for his community and 
his country at all times. Each year the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society conducts a contest among 
the daily and weekly newspapers in the 
State to determine the best editorials in 
their respective classes on how to fight 
cancer. The winners are presented with 
a plaque known as the George E. String- 
fellow award, 


The judges of this contest are always 
people outside the State of New Jersey. 
For 1953 they were John M. Lofton, edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Ray- 
mond Brewster, editor of the Herald-Dis- 
patch in Huntington, W. Va.; and Dr, 
Harry Nelson, president of the American 
Cancer Society. 

The editorials selected in 1953 as win- 
ners were In Our Time by Jim Bishop, 
printed in the Paterson Call, and Join 
Fight Against Insidious Cancer, by John 
J. Sweeney, printed in the Northern Ber- 
gen Shopper. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include these two editorials 
which last year received the George E 
Stringfellow award: 

[From the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call of 
April 28, 1953] 
Jont FIGHT AGAINST INSIDIOUS CANCER 
(By John J. Sweeney) 

If the officials of a municipality such as 
Paterson were to nttempt to reduce the size 
of the police or fire departments for reasons 
of economy, there would be a tremendous 
outburst of indignation at the prospect of 
cutting down public protection. One would 
seo similar protestations, in greater or lesser 
degree, if there were attempted any tamper- 
ing with a school department, with parks 
and recreation or even with changing the 
direction of traffic on an important street. 

Such sharp interest and outbursts from 
the public when services face curtailment 
unquestionably have their merit. In most 
instances these services were established to 
meet a public need or demand, They are, in 
one form or another, a people’s protection 
or their insurance against the depredations 
of criminals, the ravages of fire, the lack of 
educational or cultural development, etc, 
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These thoughts occur when we match the 
contrast between public spirit on the one 
hand and what approaches disinterest or 
indifference toward certain other public 
enterprises. Specifically. we are making the 
contrast with the work of the American 
Cancer Society, whose program of research, 
education, and service can be likened some- 
what to police protection against one of man- 
kind’s most insidious and dangerous enemies. 

Last year in Paterson more than 400 per- 
sons died from cancer. Striking like an 
insidious criminal—maiming, crippling, and 
killing—it will reach more than 300 new 
victims this year and will take the lives of 
as many or more than last year. If per- 
mitted to go without check it will touch one 
in five. 

The Passaic County Chapter of the Ameril- 
can Cancer Society is winding up a cam- 
paign through which it seeks to raise $65,000. 
You needn't walt to be solicited to help in 
the great work this organization is doing. 
Without the constant vigil of this and similar 
groups cancer and the fear of cancer can 
never be banished. If it is within your 
means to do so, send a contribution to the 
society's headquartesr at 625 Broadway, in 
Paterson. It will be a sound investment in 
the fight against one of mankind's worst 
enemies. 


[From the Northern Bergen Shopper of 
April 2, 1953] 
In Our Time 
(By Jim Bishop) 

Every morning I sat up in bed and grinned 
a dizzy grin and said, “Good morning.” And 
every morning the lady in the pink night- 
gown and the midnight-blue dressing robe 
pulled the robe tighter around her neck, 
glared briefly, and walked by. I'm sure that 
no one, except her husband, had seen her 
that way, and I'm twice as sure that my 
good morning, from my bed as she passed 
by, unnerved her a little. 

That's the way it is in a hospital. Some 
adjust quickly. Some do not. The lady— 
as I will call her—was tall and slender and 
her mules made little clopping noises in 
the corridor. She was 40 and had long wisps 
of grey edging her brown hair. Her skin 
was saffron. She was dying of cancer. I 
was fighting a stuttering ticker. It was a 
time for friendliness. 

Every morning she took her noisy walk. 
And got a cheery good morning. And every 
morning her nose went up. I never stopped 
saying it. And she never stopped ignoring 
it. In the afternoon, the retired cop came 
in to watch the baseball games. He had 
never seen television before. He had a pain 
under the left armpit and he used Minit-Rub 
all the time. It wasn't much of a pain and 
he wandered through the corridor, looking 
Into rooms and growling that if we had all 
taken care of ourselves, we wouldn't be here. 
His name was Barney and he had a big nose 
and a sour puss, He died of cancer 3 weeks 
later. 

The lady broke down dramatically. One 
morning she walked into my room and 
Plopped in an armchair next to the bed. 
Whatever she had to say had to be said in 
a hurry. She talked without punctuation. 
She told me her name and of how she lived 
in Bergenfield with her husband and her 
son. All her life she had minded her own 
business. She was proud of that, She had 
never sald good morning to her next-door 
neighbors and she discouraged friendliness 
on their part. 

She started tocry. A tear staggered down 
one cheek, Her life had been dedicated to 
her husband and her son—her “world,” she 
called it—and she had never really known 
anybody outside of that world and had never 
been in a hospital before, 

“Not even to visit?” 


“Not even to visit,” she said. “I had no 
time.” 
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She didn’t know what the inside of a hos 
pital looked like, Now she was nere 
Holy Name — because she couldn't hold f = 
on her stomach. She had no pain, Notem 
perature. But food wouldn't stay down. 
was then that I knew that she didn't know 
She was going to be operated on and sh 
had told her husband about the man x 
rooms down the hall who sald good mor? 
ing. Her husband had said it would be 
right to say good morning right back. |, 

Now she seemed ashamed. Now sb! 
wanted to talk. And, for the moment, I W 
it. In the days that followed, before an 
after her operation, I got to know the l 5 
well. And the better I got to know her, 175 
sorrier I felt for her. Truly sorry. Her 1 
had been empty and lonely, and now th 
were goling to take that away from her. af 
had been a good mother, a virtuous wife, mt 
she hadn't lived. She knew nothing at . 
of joy, end nothing of suffering and 

One day I went to her bed and I sat ery 
to talk her away from the pain that roles 
surgery. On that day, she looked so wil tf 
happy that she sounded a little bit nut 

“Know what?” she said eagerly. “If 
out that they accept volunteer workers P 
Yes. Right in the hospital. Right here. 
can roll bandages. I can clean beds and 
ean scrub floors. Now, it God will only Spar 
me a little while, I'll make up for all eed 
years. I'll help. III pay back. All 1 Pa 
is a chance. A little time. The Sisters g, 
me that when I get well again—you . 
on my feet a little they'll give me a cha 
Now.“ she said triumphantly, “what do y” 
think of that?" 

I said it was great. 

When I left, she was still in bea, Barn”! 
was still fingering Minit-Rub under his — 
His cancer was now deep in the lung 310 
had metastasized. He had about 10 day” af 
go, but he was still on his feet. The ens! 
went home. Two months later, I found w 
I couldn't get her out of my mind. I went 
see her. Her husband and son met me dort 
stairs. They were pacing. They sto an 
long enough to tell me that they were 5 
I dropped in. They glanced at the stare’ 
She was up there. 

The blinds in the room were drawn. i 
lady was in bed. Her hair looked wht 
as it always does at a time like — 
skin was deep tan and drawn tight per 
the cheeks, The mouth hung open ‘gr! 
manently. The eyes stared 
reached a bony hand for mine, but could { 
make it. She could not talk. She waer 
going to do any work in a hospital. pi” 
All that remained for her was the ao” 
world of sedation and thé tick of the 
She was alone, as she had always been y 

The lady never had the time to help 
one. 

You still have time. And you must 
yourself if you have helped as much 45 
should. Maybe you have done more mi 
your fellowman than the lady. And mal, 
you haven't. Only you know. It's your -f 
cret. ‘This month, you are going to net 
lot about cancer. It will be on tele 
and radio and in the public prints. And: 
matter what town you live in, you wil! gn 
about it on your telephone or at your 
door, gt 

These people will be soliciting mone! jyt 
the American Cancer Society. If you 
in Paramus your mailman will see yours 
gets nothing out of it. In fact, he’s sol oth 
on his own time in the name of anot d 
mailman’s wife—Mrs. Arthur Muhlhab™ 
Maywood, who died of cancer. wt 

It you want to help, you can. If you ge 
to plead that you gaye too much to thaat l 
Cross and the polio and community © p 
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i 
and a new Easter outfit, you'll be telling of | 
truth and the man will say thanks and ge 
go on to the next house. On the other 85 | 
it will make you feel better, not him. h 
give something. Don't rob yourself. m 
isn't necessary and no one asks it. 
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dads of familles can't spare more than a 


lar. In truth, if every family gave only 
dez 2° American Cancer Society would have 
Million, 
8 cents out of every dollar remains 
thar in Bergen County to help cancer pa- 
of ts. And, God willing, may you be one 
thoce who helps, not one who needs it. 


Fledges and Hedges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


~ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


ret. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
toe to extend my remarks, I insert the 
in pins pledges and hedges as noted 
00 € February 1954 issue of the Dem- 

tatie Digest: 

PLEDGES AND HEDGES 

Th PROMOTE SOIL CONSERVATION 
fog e Pledge; “The Soil Conservation Serv- 
On] a competent technical agency. The 
Wo; Wouble with this kind of conservation 
(Ris is that it is moving too slowly.” 
1959) Ower, Kasson, Minn., September 6, 


trippi “Soil conservation service 
Morais by Department reorganization. 
ig In SCS] is the lowest ever, and work 
standstill." (Emergency Committee 
tural Resources newsletter, October 23, 
FARMER-RUN PROGRAMS 


The Pledge; “I pledge you that the Republi- 
—— is going forward with positive, 
ve, farmer-run programs. The first 

oy © We intend to do is to take the emphasis 
Miny Washington.” (Eisenhower, Kasson, 
Tae September 6, 1952.) 
fon tr, hedge: “As we see it, Washington is 
tion] lling much more of tke [soi] conserva- 
Wate aram than it ever did before.” 


4, 1953.) 
The INSURE FARM PROSPERITY 
Create Pledge: “The Republican Party will 
Derity conditions providing for farm pros- 
The and stability. (1952 GOP Platform.) 
105g la edge: “Realized gross farm income in 
About 4 percent lower than in 1952 
below Tealized net income * * * 7 percent 
— ast year.” (Agriculture Department 
ber 27, 1953.) 
MORE DEFENSE FOR LESS 
toy hè Pledge: “We can have more defense 
2 (Eisenhower, Troy, N. X., 
1952.) 
wais e: “Treasury Secretary Humphrey 


(cp cut only if defense pared.” 
losg jian Science Monitor, December 1, 


The BALANCE THE BUDGET 
„ Pledge: “we can reduce our budget 


1 We can live within our means.” 
2, 1952.) °° Jefferson City, Mo., September 
hedge: “Tre sources today con- 


a Presiq 
a ent 
betwee for the [next] fiscal year [of] 


The REDUCE THE NATIONAL DEBT 
“ations geet s OF eon . 8 pouan 
: GOP orm. 
mar hedge: “New move to raise debt limit 
1088. (New York Times, November 8, 
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REVISION OF IMMIGRATION LAWS A “MUST” 


The pledge: “We must get a better law 
than this McCarran Act. * The Mc- 
Carran Immigration Act must be rewritten, 
A better law must be written.” (Elsenhower, 
Newark, N. J., October 17, 1952.) 

The hedge: “He [Eisenhower] was 
not ready to state positively that on his 
priority program there was certain ‘must’ 
legislation in that regard [changing the 
McCarran Act].“ (New York Times, Octo- 
ber 9, 1953, story on Eisenhower press 
conference.) 

RIGHT TO MEET ACCUSER PACE TO FACE 

The pledge: “President Eisenhower de- 
clared tonight that one of the basic demo- 
cratic principles * * was the right of every 
man to meet his accuser face to face.“ He 
emphasized that there must be ‘no weaken- 
ing’ of this code.“ (New York Times, Novem- 
ber 24, 1953.) 

The hedge: “Navy security risks are fired 
without hint of adverse data: An undis- 
closed number of [Navy] employees * * * 
dropped as security risks ° left their 
jobs without knowing that there was deroga- 
tory information against them.” (Washing- 
ton Star, December 8, 1953.) 


Disputed Lincoln Quotation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article appearing in the Balti- 
more Sun of February 13. 1954. This is 
a story telling how Stephen Mitchell, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, exposed a plan by Postmas- 
ter General Summerfield to put over a 
Lincoln hoax in a speech intended for 
delivery February 13 at Akron, Ohio. 
The hoax consisted of a phony quota- 
tion from Lincoln designed to make Lin- 
coln appear just like a modern “Old 
Guard” Senator. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that, following the article from 
the Baltimore Sun, a news item from 
the Washington Star of February 13, 
1954, be printed, explaining how Post- 
master General Summerfield’s hoax was 
exposed, and how he was compelled to 
acknowledge the attempted hoax by 
withdrawing the phony quotation which 
he intended to foist on the public. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, of February 13, 

1954] 

Lrycotn Hoax Is Lam ro GOP—MITCHELL 
Sars SuMMERFIELD’s QUOTATION Is A FAKE 
WAasHINGTON, February 12.—Stephen A. 

Mitchell, chairman of the Democratic Na- 

tional Committee, said tonight Postmaster 

General Arthur E. Summerfield 1s trying to 

put over a Lincoln hoax by quoting some- 

thing Lincoln never said in a speech in- 
tended for delivery tomorrow night at Akron, 

Ohio, 

Text of the Summerfield speech, one of a 
series in connection with the Republican 
observance of Lincoln Day, had been dis- 
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tributed by the Republican National Com- 
mittee for release at 7:30 p. m. tomorrow. 

Mitchell did not say how he got hold of 
an advance copy but said in a statement it 
included a long quotation attributed to Abe 
Lincoln. 

Mitchell did not say that Summerfield 
himself had drafted the quotation but that 
Summerfield had used something previously 
found to be phony. 


ENTIRE PASSAGE A FAKE 


“This entire passage is a fake.“ Mitchell 
said. “Mr. Summerfic!d has put words in 
the mouth of the Great Emancipator that he 
never said. This quotation is intended to 
make Lincoln sound like a modern old-guard 
Senator.” 

Mitchell said the statement that Summer- 
field attributed to President Lincoln reads: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the wenk by weskening the strong. You 
cannot help the wage carner by pulling down 
the wage payer. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. You cannot establish 
sound security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spending 
more than you earn. You cannot build 
charscter and coursge by taking away man's 
initiative and independence. You cannot 
help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for them- 
selves.” 

DENOUNCED AS FORGERIES 


Mitchell declared that “this quotation is 
a combination of sheer invention and some 
paraphrases of Lincoln taken out of con- 
text; they have all been denounced as 
forgeries in the Abraham Lincoln quarterly.” 

“In other circumstances,” Mitchell said, 
“this kind of fakery might not be taken 
too seriously, but this is only one of a 
series of recent Republican fakes and hoaxes. 
For example in a speech given only a week 
or so ago, Mr. Summerfield took a leading 
part in trying to build up the phony claim 
that the Eisenhower administration had 
found and fired 2.200 Communists from the 
Government.” 


[From the Washington Star of February 13, 
1954] 
DiSPUTED LINCOLN QUOTATION DELETED IN 
SUMMERFIELD SPEECH 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
last night announced a change in a pre- 
pared Lincoln Day speech after Democratic 
National Chairman Mitchell charged him 
with quoting something Lincoln never said. 

The original text of the Summerfield 
speech at Akron, Ohio, has been distributed 
by the Republican National Committee for 
release at 7:30 p. m. today. 

Mr. Mitchell said a long quotation attrib- 
uted to Abraham Lincoln in Mr. Summer- 
field's text “is a combination of sheer inven- 
tion and some paraphrases ef Lincoln taken 
out of context,” 

A few hours later, the GOP committee 
asked editors to take out of the prepared 
speech what it termed “the disputed quota- 
tion attributed to Lincoln by reputable 
sources in the past.” 

“This entire passage is a fake,” Mr. Mitchell 
said. “Mr. Summerfield has put words in the 
mouth of the Great Emancipator that he 
never said. This quotation is intended to 
make Lincoln sound like a modern old-guard 
Senator. It is another example of the Re- 
publicans trying to rewrite history.” 

Mr. Mitchell said the statement that Mr. 
Summerfield attributed to President Lincoln 
reads: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 

ng thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You can- 
not help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer. You cannot further the 
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brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred, You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich, You cannot establish 
sound security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 
than you earn. You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s initiative 
and independence. You cannot help men 
permanently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves.” 

Mr. Mitchel] said, “This quotation is a 
combination of sheer inyention and some 
paraphrases of Lincoln taken out of context; 
they have all been denounced as forgeries 
in the Abraham Lincoln quarterly.” 


Tribute to Hon. Dwight Griswold, 
of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my colleague, Senator DWIGHT 
Griswo tp, is the subject of a most in- 
teresting and complimentary article 
written by Holmes Alexander, a re- 
Spected Washington news columnist, 
The article appears today in the Omaha 
World-Herald and other newspapers 
throughout the Nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PEDERAL PARTNERSHIP 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasuincoTon, D. C.—In real life, as distinct 
from stage plays and too often from political 
generalization, there is no such thing as 
“type.” Yet if somebody had to sit for a 
portrait as a modern middle-road Republi- 
can, no great violence would be done to 
truth by using Senator Dwicur P. GRISWOLD, 
Republican, of Nebraska, for a model. 


Gntswoto is middle-aged, Middle West, 
and he wasn't far off dead center at the 
1952 Republican Convention which wanted 
Taft with its heart but picked Elsenhower 
with its head. Griswo top is a successful bus- 
inessman and not out of place in this busi- 
nessman's administration, As a three-term 
governor of his State, he has the certain 
sense of vigilant regionalism which states- 
men of gubernatorial background bring to 
Washington. But he can't be called a pro- 
vincial, for he’s carried both arms and alms 
in the name of our national foreign policy. 
He was an artilleryman in World War I and a 
member of the military government for Ger- 
many after World War II. Though an active 
Republican at home, he was President Tru- 
man's mission chief for ald to Greece in 1947 
48. He was elected to the Senate in 1952. 

With these credentials as a middie-roader, 
Gariswotp makes an impressive witness on 
the ever-important subject of Eisenhower 
leadership. The Senator was out of town 
for the first Ike-backing test vote, the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and is currently sticking 
by his commitments in favor of the Bricker 
amendment. Has any pressure been brought 
to bear by the White House? 

No pressure whatever, Griswoip says. In 
fact, only once during the past 13 months 
has the White House attempted to exert the 
slightest influence on this moderate, middle- 
Toad Senator, The one exception had to do 
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with a measure last year for providing that 
overseas American servicemen cannot be 
tried for crimes in foreign courts. The Pres- 
ident, on the grounds that he had some spe- 
cial knowledge in the field of foreign mili- 
tary service, successfully urged GRISWOLD 
to vote against the extension of extraterri- 
torial rights. But neither in this instance 
nor in any other, says GRISWOLD, has there 
been White House “pressure” in the manner 
that politicians understand the term—the 
dangled promises of patronage and purges. 

We have here, I suspect, a revealing insight 
into the much-discussed matter. of Eisen- 
hower's leadership. It almost seems that 
the word itself is a misnomer and that its 
employment to describe Ike's congressional 
relationships leads to naught but confusion, 

It is not so much leadership which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is practicing; It is partner- 
ship. The elusive and unfamiliar truth, now 
shining through the various contests over 
seaways, constitutional amendments, and 
all the rest, is that the President is not 
striving to coerce Congress but to cooperate 
in a meeting of minds. 

And why not? For many years, as GRIS- 
wol points out. the GOP has been inveigh- 
ing against presidential domination over 
Congress by crude forms of political pressure. 
What's so surprising, then, to-find a Republi- 
can President refraining from such pressures 
and thereby gaining the approval of Repub- 
lican Senators? 

These questions may suggest self-evident 
answers, but the idea of presidential partner- 
ship with Congress takes some getting used 
to, just the same. Grrtswo tn feels that party 
loyalty traces back to party principles and 
not to any temporal leader. Thus any Sen- 
ator should represent the enlightened inter- 
ests of his State. A President has the same 
responsibility toward the whole Nation. The 
particular genius of our Federal Republic 
lies in our proved ability to make a satis- 
factory merger of interests. They are fre- 
quently diverse but seldom conflicting. 
There is no excuse for authoritarianism in a 
President. 

Eisenhower's success with the 83d Congress 
May rest on this partnership idea which 


belongs, after all, not only to him but to- 


the middle roaders of his party. 


Salute to the Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President,. there 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of February 10, 1954, an article, by 
Constantine Brown, entitled “Salute to 
the Foreign Service.” I can say “amen” 
to every word of the article, and perhaps 
I can add some additional words on the 
same score. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SALUTE To THE FOREIGN SERVICE—DESPITE THE 
Many COMPLAINTS ABOUT OUR DIPLOMATS, 
THEY COMPARE Favornasty WITH ANY IN 
THE WorLo 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Arguments about the efficiency—or lack 
of efficiency—of the American Foreign Sery- 
love have been cropping up in Washington 
for several decades, 
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Before and after World War I, America® 

diplomats were fair game for critics in 
gress and in the press. The appellations 
cookie-pusher or pink tea hounds were freely 
given to young men who joined the dipl?” 
matic corps. 

The fact is that Foreign Service omficers ia 
the last 20 to 30 years have been by and 
large men who work hard for long hours ol 
no longer enjoy the leisurely ndvantages 
the world of the past. are 

Even when Foreign Service officers red 
assigned to diplomatic missions co a B5 
in the good old days as Juicy plums, SUC oller 
London, Paris, and Rome, these posts nig? 
mostly headaches, The cost of living t5 {pe 
While the diplomats" pay looks big tO set 
outsider, it actually is just sufficient to ie a 
the heavy expense of those capitals wh as? 
foreigners, and especialy Americans, 
liberally overcharged. 

There was a time when only sons of tio 
well-to-do people joined the diplomer 
corps. Now only a relatively small n career. 
of rich men and women choose that to 
A Foreign Service officer may be assi S pta 
Rome for a couple of years. He is t 
however, that at the end of that assigna map, 
he will be transferred to Jakarta or T® 
or what is infinitely less comfortable 
pleasant, to Bucharest, Prague, or Warp 
Thus there is no inducement for men tax? 
women with ample private means to aoe! 
cy 


such chances and join a service which 
not give even the prestige which dipl 
offered in the past. aot 
Any weakening of the prestige and d yen? 
of our Foreign Service in the last few 
was due principally to the fact that 21700 
end of the war a number of individuals 4 60 
the alphabetic agencies were transfert 
the State Department and later in yis 
into the Foreign Service and some es 
branches. The quality of some of themsire?" 
sons was not all that was to be — 
Only a handful of them are doing a © 
able job. 10 
Some regular Foreign Service office® py 
their anxiety to get quick promotions“ 
pleasing the politicians in Washing tend. 
came guilty of a number of serious jou" 
cretions which brought them before ber 
investigating committees of Congress. the 
few rotten apples, however, did not spoil the 
others in the barrel. They remained ing 
selfless, hard workingmen who are ar per 
their time and energy to a work which Bes 
ent world conditions are rendering than? 44. 
From personal obesrvations during ted 
week trip abroad, this reporter has ence 
the conclusion that Foreign Service nee? 
contrary to what is being said by well mpra 
ing individuals in this country, are not ‘pelt 
to put their views courageously befor’ pst! 
superiors. As a matter of fact, the pe a 
of an embassy reports only to the Amt. a? 
dor under whose signature dispatch 
sent to the State Department. 
As a rule, an embassy is as 
chief of the mission ts. Ambassadors 


The Embassies at Ankara, Athens, ssh 
Teheran, and Kabul, headed by vete Warren. 
the Foreign Service such as Avra ie?” 
Cavendish Cannon, James Dunn, LON otk 
derson, and Angus Ward, run like cl re 
There are cohesion, discipline, and Wish 
lations between all members of the 
The secretaries and counselors e n 
views without compunction and Wit, pef 
full knowledge that they are covered 1 
chiefs, who alone are responsible for week, 
of the diplomatic mission. These un «ise 
in turn know that it would be un¥ tye 
them to go behind the back of thet 000 
and report directly to Washington. end d 
happen during and soon after the 
the last war in some foreign posts. 
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tech situation also existed, insofar 


Rome Teporter was able to ascertain, in 
Clary: Where a political appointee, Mrs. 
Bhe the Luce, is heading the mission. 
the wems to know what she is doing, and 
bug diminished as it is because of 
time ery reductions, works willingly over- 
Pesch see that the job is done. Her 

es, which have drawn violent eriti- 
of eon om the Communists, are the result 
Member, tations with the more experienced 

i ot the staff—civil and military. 
dur ap te the squawks we have heard about 
that 10 matic service, there is little doubt 
any o can compare favorably with that of 
ther world power. 


Senator Williams Sets a Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HUGH BUTLER 


Iy OF NEBRASKA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


ident BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
Nash, the February 15 issue of the 
Most e Tennessean there appears a 
One of ablimentarxy editorial relative to 
The eqi Ut most esteemed colleagues. 
Lams p Oial is entitled “Senator WIL- 
it win Sets a Standard.” I am certain 
remarkerbe a good purpose to make this 
Member, editorial available to all 
u of Congress. Therefore, I ask 
Printeg us consent to have the editorial 
The in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
toria] e. being no objection, the edi- 
Recogy s Ordered to be printed in the 
Bn, as follows: 
ATOR WittiaMs SETS A STANDARD 


hig ee Jonn J. Wr11aMs, of Delaware, in 
tive de dom Day speech here, gave an effec- 
Can pa nOnstration of how a partisan speech 
ery or apade without stooping to demagog- 
Netigator adler. This famous one-man in- 
Sure, hag ol the Republican Party, we are 
Because, no reason to retallor his address 
McCarty. PUblic revulsion against Brownell- 
No M y tactics, 
dect aber of Congress has done a more 
ernm Work to hunt out wrongdoers in 
Ush gut ne but he never sought to estab- 
Was y accusation or denunciation. He 
is ted in headlines than in facts, 
Probing the nerous enough to say that in 
Re e ury Department and In- 
p from ue Service he had plenty of 
the Deman 208e Who held positions under 
Spears atic administration. 
Can serve t as one who thinks his own party 
Even We Nation better than any other, 
to say th eh ne is obviously not prepared 
label ig 2 everything which bears a GOP 
on the icht. he sought to make out a case 
Since h, is Of reason. 
Afforg > is not a cheap politician he could 
TUption in nind that, "There has been cor- 
scandal Geom Parties—the Teapot Dome 
Ten down z Pternal-revenuė scandal, and 
Center tO last year when a little 4-per- 
Inh Pt under the Eisenhower tent.” 
roula we Approach, Senator WILLIAMS 
* serve as a model for all Members 
keen the „ne have no doubt that, if 
y an Partunity, he would be quick 
h under p corruption which might turn 
mont Indie. Uublican control, and there are 
is Nistratic ations that the Eisenhower ad- 
une n has the same feeling. There 
Bente nas fete to explain why Senator WIL- 
Mocrats n put under wraps since the 
Went out of powes. No longer 
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does he have a free hand, but rather has 
been explicitly warned against revealing any- 
thing unless it has been cleared by admin- 
istration censors, 

When reckless men are encouraged in 
smear tactics, it is a strange political devel- 
opment when a dependable one is given the 
word to lay off and watch his step as far as 
his own party is concerned. For our part, 
we are convinced that a watchdog role for 
Senator WiLLams would have a healthy ef- 
fect on any administration. 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Bismarck Tribune, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., under date of February 
13, 1954. The honest, sincere, and fair 
approach of the editor, Mr. John Hjelle, 
is most commendable. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YOUNG REPLIES TO MAGAZINE 


When a national picture magazine attacked 
the principle of farm price supports in a re- 
cent editorial, and in the process took a 
stinging swipe at Senator Younc, of North 
Dakota, the matter did not escape the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

Approximately 22 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Senate section, were devoted 
1 day the following week to a discussion of 
the issue the editorial raised. Some of the 
arguments brought forth then are worth 
noting, 

Among other things, they indicate again 
that figures and statistics will prove just 
about anything someone who starts with a 
preconceived notion may want them to 
prove. Figures may not lie, but they cer- 
tainly can be used to deceive. 

For example, Senator ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, who poses righteously as a defender 
of the farmer, is quoted as having stated that 
farm price subsidies have cost 614 billion 
since 1929. 

The quick impression may be that this is 
the cost of the price-support system, but 
that is not the fact. It includes, for exam- 
ple, the cost of the school-lunch program, 
which probably benefits nonfarm children 
more than it does farmers; the cost of the 
so-called Sugar Act, which is self-financing; 
the so-called naval-stocks program; the 
money loaned by the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, which is being paid back with in- 
terest; the money loaned to rural electric 
cooperatives, which have a repayment record 
of around 99 percent; the cost of all research 
programs carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture, and so on. 

Obviously, it is inaccurate to charge these 
sums against the Federal farm price-support 
program. 

Insofar as the cost of the price-support 
program itself is concerned, the testimony 
of a Department of Agriculture official is 
cited. 

This was to the effect that from October 
17, 1933, to February 28, 1953, there had been 
a realized gain of $4,872,708 in Government 
price-support operations for the basic crops 
of wheat, cotton, rice, corn, tobacco, and 
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peanuts, exclusive of interest and overhead 
costs. On nonbasics, there was, however, a 
loss totaling $1,073,115,955. 

Among the basics, operations in cotton and 
tobacco netted the Government a book prof- 
it. Wheat showed an overall loss in the 20 
years of $95,125,450—a far cry from the loss 
of $900 million In 1 year which has been 
claimed by some critics. 

Youns, the target of the Life magazine 
editorial, did not hesitate to take a crack at 
his critic, of course. He quoted Postmaster 
General Summerfield as stating that Life it- 
self had been subsidized by the Post Office to 
the tune of $2,151,009 in the last quarter 
of 1952 alone. No one has yet suggested that 
the prosperity of this magazine is essential 
to the prosperity of the Nation, as is ad- 
mittedly true with respect to our farming 
economy. 

Of course, all the debate over how much 
farm programs are costing is probably be- 
side the point. When we buy a farm pro- 
gram, we must assume that it is worth its 
cost. Talk about costs is in the nature of 
haggling. 

What is to the point now is whether the 
present farm program is adequate to the job 
it is to do, something that Bec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson and a lot of 
others doubt. 

But as long as the subject of costs was 
brought up, a second look at the record in 
an effort to distinguish facts from fancy 
seems well worth while. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
has been transmitted to me a very inter- 
esting letter, dealing with the Bricker 
amendment, addressed to Mr. Leonard 
H. Pasqualicchio, national deputy of the 
Order of the Sons of Italy, by the out- 
standing jurist, Judge Eugene V. Ales- 
sandroni, of Philadelphia. 

Judge Alessandroni has been judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Philadel- 
phia for the past 28 years, and is a jurist 
of great renown and established author- 
ity. 

Mr. Pasqualicchio has made this Jet- 
ter available to me, and indicated that 
I might have it printed in the RECORD. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ORDER OF THE 
Sons or ITALY IN AMERICA, 
GHAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, January 27, 1954. 
Mr. LEONARD H. PASQUALICCHIO, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Leonard: I have sent telegrams to 
both our Senators. 

The resolution has inspired me to make 
the following comment. Since 1787 when 
the Constitution was adopted here in Phila- 
delphia, and only after the limitation of au- 
thority on the President was bitterly debated 
and defeated, the people have never had 
cause to regret the qualified power of the 
Chief Executive to make treaties. What has 
happened now? Do we not trust our Presi- 
dents any more? And what of the Senate? 
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Have the ghosts of Yalta, Potsdam, etc. 
frightened the wits out of some of our other- 
wise courageous statesmen? The very cor- 
nerstone of our democratic institutions is 
faith in our chosen leaders. When we have 
to hamstring our Presidents, then, indeed. 
we must search other forms of government. 
The alternative is totalitarianism. The en- 
actment of this resolution will tell the free 
world what they have been too long sus- 
pecting, namely, that we are not too sure 
that we can put in practice what we so 
glibly preach here and abroad. Passage of 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 1, would 
weaken us with our friends and strengthen 
our enemies. I am opposed to it. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
EUGENE V. AULESSANDRONT, 
Grand Venerable. 


Agriculture Turns Tables With 
Chemistry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Agri- 
culture Turns Tables With Chemistry.” 
This editorial, from one of the leading 
daily newspapers of my State—the Tu- 
pelo Journal—points out very vividly the 
important part research plays in the 
agricultural industry of this country. 
The Tupelo Journal serves one of the 
finest farming areas of Mississippi, and 
its editor is eminently qualified to speak 
on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE Turns Tanks Wrru CHEMISTRY 

When Senator Jonn Stennis was touring 
Mississippi last autumn reporting to the 
people on national affairs, he repeatedly 
emphasized research as the great hope of 
American agriculture, 

At the time neither newspapers nor the 
public paid too much attention to this part 
of Senator Stennis’ talk. For research is 
noncontroversial and even a bit on the dry 
side of conversation. 

But today as the squeeze tightens on the 
Nation's farmers, it is becoming clear how 
correct Senator Stennis was in emphasizing 
the need for increased agricultural research, 
And it already is becoming evident that his 
optimism over the results of a wedding of 
science and agriculture was justified. 

Cotton, for example, which long has been 
threatened by the chemical production of 
synthetic fibers, is now depending on chem- 
istry, itself, to stage a competitive comeback. 

By means of chemical research cotton is 
today being made more versatile than was 
considered possible even a decade ago. It 
is being changed and modified to meet spe- 
cific needs of industry which in the past 
were tightly closed to it. 

Under new methods of chemical finishing 
in fact, cotton is at times emerging even as 
an entirely new fiber. 

Tremendous amounts of fabrics treated 
chemically to withstand now go 
into women’s and children’s clothes. As a 
matter of fact, in this one field cotton con- 
sumption has been increased by 75,000 bales, 
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Other chemical treatments have made cot- 
ton fabrics resistant to heat, mildew, and 
even dirt, thus opening vast new markets, 

The synthetic-fiber industry was made pos- 
sible by chemistry. And now that cotton, 
long a victim of competition from synthetic 
fibers, has made an alliance of its own with 
chemistry, the tide can be expected to turn, 

In truth, cotton already is reported to be 
taking markets away from its chief com- 
petitor, rayon, rather than yielding ground 
to this synthetic fiber as it has in the past. 

The South is on the verge of similar prog- 
ress in other fields of research which can 
completely change our agriculture. 

In recent years, for example, the develop- 
ment of broilers has reached the point where 
a chicken can be put on the market with 
much less feed than was necessary as re- 
cently as 10 years ago. 

Now 13 Southern States are joining hands 
to develop a breed of poultry which will not 
only be a good broiler but also a good layer. 
And an even shorter growing cycle is being 
developed, 

As Dr. Robert Wheeler, of the University 
of Georgia, director of the 13-State project, 
commented in describing its purposes and 
possibilities: 

“The poultry industry is now in a position 
comparable with that of corn production 30 
years ago. We have gone as far as we can go 
with our present tools just as corn yields had 
reached a dead end before development of 
hybrid seed.” 

And indicative of the Importance now at- 
tached to research in breaking through this 
barrier is the fact that the poultry industry 
itself has raised $60,000 to help get the new 
project under way. 

‘These and similar research programs being 
conducted by individual States, industries, 
and the Federal Government—tfrequently 
with all three working in close coopera- 
tion—offer an opportunity to revolutionize 
numerous phases of farming which thus far 
have only been touched by the magic wand 
of research and chemistry. 

With the aid of science, agriculture can 
match the challenge of the synthetics in 
every field of production. And as it does 
farming will become an ever more profitable 
and more highly respected enterprise. 

Though the full benefits of basic research 
often are years in being realized, it is even 
now becoming apparent that by placing his 
faith in research to solve many of the farm- 
er's ills Senator Srennts was following a 
course of genuine wisdom. 

It is important, therefore, that we as cit- 
izens of an agricultural State emphasize re- 
search at every level of government as a 
major contributor to the prosperity of the 
American farmer, willingly investing dollars 
today in order that tomorrow we may reap 
the benefits of new and better ways of pro- 
duction, processing, and marketing. 


Your Right To Be Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, last week 
there seemed to be considerable discus- 
sion in the Senate on the subject of what 
each political party was saying to the 
other. In This Week magazine for Feb- 
ruary 14, 1954, there appeared an article 
entitled “Your Right To Be Wrong,” by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, I respectfully 
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suggest that the article be read by Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle. I 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Ricut To Br Wrone 
(By Samuel Hopkins Adams) 

“Let me remind you, gentlemen, that 9c9 
demic freedom involves the right to be wrong 
as well as the right to be right.” 

So spoke the late Nicholas Murray Butler 
president of Columbia University, to 
board of trustees. Certain historical writings 
by a member of the faculty had, in the opi?” 
fon of some oversensitive alumni, compro" 
mised the university. They wanted the his“ 
torian fired. 

Dr. Butler was not upholding the profes 
sor’s views, In part, at least, he believed 
them to be wrong. But knowing them to be 
the honest opinions of a competent schols™ 
he defended the man's right to be wrong. 

Therein by implication, the President of 
Columbia made hash of some highly respec i 
able and long respected adages. Safety first 
Look before you leap. Why take a chance 
All nice, convenient slogans for the-Cas 
Milquetoasts of the world. But if the genus 
homo had adhered to them, where wo 
civilization have gotten to? Pretty m 
nowhere. 

Columbus did not look before he leaped 
into an uncharted void. Benjamin Franklin 
showed little respect for established prin- 
ciples when he coaxed the lightning down 
his kitestring and bottled it in a jar. 

There was no safety first motto printed on 
the airplane that bore the Wright bro 4 
across the sands of Kitty Hawk. How woul 
the boon of anesthetics have been given 5255 
humanity if science had shrunk from a 
sumptively fatal risk? For that matter, who 
would ever have eaten a raw oyster but 
some dauntless, hunger-driven pioneer? 

‘Trial and error is a method by which 
ress is made, and it is this principle which Df, 
Butler was upholding in his blunt reminder 
to the trustees. Someone has said that 2 
thousand pioneers may well be wrong betor? 
one is right. Shackling the spirit of adve™ 
ture, or honest inquiry, of risky research by 
imposing panalties for error does more 
set back the clock. It stops it. 

Glory is properly the reward of success 
But it does not follow that disgrace shou! 
be visited upon fallure. Error may be s 
honorable in intent as truth. t 

Mankind must jealously preserve its “ris?) 
to be wrong as well as the right to be 5 
Otherwise, the great and continuing adve™ 
ture of the human mind would be thwarted 
Science and invention would come to & nal 
Art and literature would wither. In a stal 
and stagnant world there would be nothing 
new under the sun. 


Traveling the Hotel Way With Ivan asd 
Igor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wou 
like to call attention to a unique by 
interesting booklet published recently 3 
the American Hotel Association 25 
part of its program to combat 
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munism. The booklet is entitled “Trav- 
Lung the Hotel Way With Ivan and Igor” 
lt tells the story of Ivan, a Russian fac- 
ry worker who was allowed a short va- 
cation so that he could attend lectures 
on current doctrine of the party. After 
describing the almost unbelievable re- 
Strictions on travel in Russia, based on 
®ctual conditions which exist today, the 
phlet depicts the annoyances, dis- 
“Comforts, privations, and frustrations of 

e Soviet citizen who is fortunate 
enough to be granted the privilege of 

Veling at all. 

By practical and concrete illustrations 
the booklet makes us conscious of the 
reat blessing of freedom of movement 
We have here in America. After read- 
tae the booklet we réalize that the com- 
Orts, conveniences, and services which 
We take for granted in America exceed 

e wildest flights of imagination of the 
Pathetic Soviet citizen. 

In the booklet describing the travel 
experiences of Ivan and Igor, the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association clearly brings out 
the part the Nation's hotels play in our 
Way of life. In contrast to restrictions 
pnounting to almost a complete prohi- 

tion of travel in Russia, the pamphlet 

ints out how Americans are encour- 
€d to travel, and to meet and talk with 
It er people in all parts of the country. 

Points out the comforts, convenience, 
* service of hotels are among the re- 

ards of freedom here at home. 
us ther business groups can help to keep 
ey aware of what freedom means to 

fry one of us. In their institutional 
hevertising, other industries can show 
their operations contribute to the 
tye oent of our freedom. I think the 
Nace manner in which the American 
tel Association tells the story of its 
Race in American freedom will interest 


ywinutes required to read the pamphlet 
be well spent. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
t*2imous consent, I enclose editorials 
baa three Indianapolis, Ind., news- 
tc ers. These three statements indicate 
do Unanimous thinking on this very im- 

tant subject: 

From the Indianapolis Star 
of February 7, 1954 
Brownson RicHT ON SEAWAY 
ons tPresentative CHARLES B. BROWNSON gave 
bpo the best reasons we have heard for his 
Proton to the St. Lawrence seaway 
Proy now apparently rolling toward ap- 
in Val by Congress. Brownson made a fight 
the Be Public Works Committee to change 
teres nate bill to provide that private in- 
to Dna Purchase the revenue bonds needed 
the ponce the 105,000,000 program to build 
Seaway, 
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Certainly it is possible to build the seaway 
without adding to the burden of the tax- 
payer, that should be done. Just as certainly 
private interests are in the best possible posi- 
tion to know how sound and how profitable 
the seaway project is from a revenue produc- 
ing viewpoint. 

The seaway project itself might be a great 
boon to the Middle West and to Indiana by 
bringing us closer to ocean-going commerce. 
But we see no reason at all why the Federal 
Government should use taxpayers’ money to 
finance it if private interests are able and 
willing to do the job instead. 


[From the Indianapolis Times of February 
14, 1954] 


SEAWAY: Boon OR BOONDOGGLE? 


In spite of some demagogic and appar- 
ently strictly partisan cracks about it, we 
rather Hke the proposal of Indianapolis’ Rep- 
resentative CHARLES BrowNson to let private 
capital build the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Obviously whatever benefits accrue from 
this venture will be almost wholly benefits 
to private business—and to a relatively small 
segment of private business, at that. -The 
project has been oversold for many years, but 
it does have some merit now that it didn't 
have in the past. It isn't. going to make 
“sea ports" of Indiana Great Lakes towns, 
no matter what they tell you now, nor let 
ocean liners dock at Chicago. It is going to 
let some slightly larger ships come up the 
rivers and into the lakes than can now get 
through the locks, and may increase by as 
much as 10 percent the number of existing 
seagoing freighters that could use the pass- 
age if their owners wished. 

Since the last time a Congress turned 


-down this plan, though, extensive new iron 


ore deposits have been discovered in Labra- 
dor, They are almost wholly the property 
of one big steel-coal-shipping combine which 
is developing mines there. The iron ore 
Irom those mines can be brought to the steel 
mills of the Great Lakes area at somewhat 
lower freight cost when this canal project 
is completed because it will permit bigger 
ships, carrying bigger cargoes, to haul it. 
It will still have to be hauled some 300 miles 
by rail to get to these ships, of course, and 
they can come in only in summer because 
the seaway is frozen the rest of the year. 

Legislation now in process of enactment 
proposes to build it out of tax money, charge 
tolls on its use to get the money back. 
That's a deal that hasn't worked out so well 
in such past Federal projects as TVA and 
others, which have simply wound up as big 
investments paid by all the people in the 
country for the benefit of a favored few. 

Mr. Brownson goes a step further and sug- 
gests that private capital be offered the 
chance to build this passage, since private 
industry is going to use it and get the sole 
benefit out of it in any case. 

Partisan critics immediately shrieked that 
he wanted to “offer the river for sale,” which 
is, of course, pure nonsense. The same line 
of reasoning would have the Government 
building railroads at public expense to serve 
the segments of industry each would touch. 

Mr. BROWNSON’S proposal seems to us con- 
siderably more fair to all concerned than to 
hand the bill for a St. Lawrence canal to 
taxpayers of Utah or Oregon and Alabama 
who could probably get along in future about 
as well as they have in the past without one. 

We believe it is entitled to more sober con- 
sideration than it seems to have had so far. 


From the Indianapolis News of February 15, 
1954 
A CONGRESSMAN’'S View: BROWNSON SEEKS 
PRIVATE FINANCING 

Representative CHARLES B. BROWNSON, Re- 

publican, of Indianapolis, has placed him. 

self on record as wanting to support Presi- 

dent Eisenhower by voting for the Bt. 

Lawrence seaway. 
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However, Mr. Brownson believes that leg- 
islation for the seaway should be such that 
“there would be no question of the people 
of my district ever having to dig down in 
their own pockets to finance the project with 
taxpayers’ dollars.” 

The Indianapolis lawmaker has expressed 
doubt about the claims of most seaway pro- 
ponents that the seaway would involve the 
same financing principles as those involved 
in the majority of toll roads, and therefore 
would be self-liquidating. 

He has offered an amendment “which 
would sever all connections between the 
United States Treasury and the Seaway 
Corporation.” 

The Congressman argues that if the pro- 
ponents of the Senate-passed seaway bill are 
right in .their self-liquidation claim they 
should have no hesitation in accepting his 
proposal that private interests purchase the 
revenue bonds needed to finance the $105- 
million program. He would limit the United 
States Government to a $2 million capital 
stock subscription. 

“I believe the principle of making the 
obligations of the seaway available for pur- 
chase by private investors is sound,” Mr. 
BrROWNSON sald recently, “especially when 
the national debt of the United States stands 
at $274,806,646,812.25 as of February 1.“ 

Congressman Brownson cited testimony 
by Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey as 
a private citizen and by Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, in support of his position. 

Mr. Kline was quoted as having testified: 

“If the project is put on a sound revenue- 
bond basis, investors will not need the guar- 
anty of the United States Government. If 
the United States Government guarantees 
the principal and interest, there is no need 
for the investors to investigate the economic 
feasibility. In such event the already over- 
burdened Federal finances would be unnec- 
essarily subjected to additional burdens of 
an indefinite amount.” 

Mr. Brownson concluded: 


“Without that guaranty I cannot see how 
proponents of the seaway can go on glibly 
promising protection based only on traffic 
forecasts and rosy glow of optimism. I will 
support the seaway if there is assurance 
written into the legislation that the tax- 
payers will no be betrayed. I hope I have 
that opportunity.” 


More Positive Law Enforcement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Vallejo (Calif.) Herald 
of Tuesday, January 12, 1954, which dis- 
cusses legislation introduced by my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc]. The editorial follows: 

More Positive Law ENFORCEMENT 

The prevalence of crime across the Nation 
offers convincing proof that moral turpitude 
and more vicious offenses against society 
cannot be prevented by the passage of laws, 
If further evidence is needed to prove the 
statement it is found in overcrowded penal 
institutions and the rush of paroles to men 
of questionable stability who have once or 
more times found themselves behind the bars 
and who are being released in hope they 
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have learned thelr lessons and will go straight 
if given another chance, 

There are men and women who defy the 
laws and the prospects of being jalled and 
commit the most sordid crimes, including 
murder, Kidnaping, and vicious sex of- 
fenses. We have plenty of law against these 
crimes, but we seem not to have learned 
that severity of punishment is not as efec- 
tive as certainty of punishment. There are 
too many possibilities of escape to meet the 
needs of society and so we find murderers, 
kidnapers, sex offenders plying their trades. 
They do not profit from imprisonment and 
many of them become repeaters. The public 
is quick to forget the vicious criminals we 
lock up for the safety of themselves and so- 
ciety as a whole. 

The Keating committee of the Department 
of Justice has decided that it does not pay 
to overlook criminal operations, especially 
the gang operators who engage in interstate 
criminal actions, and proposes to fight for 
passage of laws to make law enforcement 
more positive and effective in this sphere. 
Congressman KeaTING in announcing his de- 
termination to press Congress for action de- 
clares: 

“The challenge of organized crime may 
now and then be overshadowed by other 
problems that face us, but there is no other 
that is more constant or, in the long run, 
more dangerous. 

“In recent years we have seen how the 
national crime syndicates have managed to 
entrench themselyes in legitimate business 
enterprises, in politics, and even in govern- 
ment at various levels, It is not enough 
merely to expose this process from time to 
time, Only strong Federal laws, coupled 
with vigorous enforcement, will reach the 
gangsters and hoodlums who are operating 
in interrtate commerce,” That sums up the 
general situation. Some drastic legislation 
is in order. 


Distinguished and Qualified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared recently in the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star: 

DISTINGUISHED AND QUALIFIED 


President Eisenhower has chosen well in 
naming former President Herbert Hoover and 
former Postmaster General James A. Farley 
as public members of the new Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Hoover rendered distinguished service 
in his chairmanship of the reorganization 
commission set up in 1947. It was in keeping 
with his high concept of public duty that 
when he was called upon then, by a Demo- 
cratic President, to undertake that ground- 
breaking and monumental task he accepted 
without hesitation. During the next two 
years he applied his great talents fn the field 
of administration and his broad experience 
in government to this most challenging un- 
dertaking. It Is fitting indeed that he should 
be asked now, by a Republican President, to 
direct a new group study of even broader and 
more exacting nature. For in this instance 
the commission will go beyond organizational 
problems to analyze Government “services, 
activities and functions” with a view to elim- 
inating those considered unnecessary or com- 
petitive with private enterprise and to sur- 
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rendering to State and local governments 
those which might be performed more prop- 
erly at the lower levels. 

To this task, a nonpartisan one in the sery- 
ice of the country, Mr. Farley likewise will 
bring outstanding qualifications, As chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
and later as a cabinet officer, the New Yorker 
demonstrated marked ability as an organizer 
and administrator. His service in Wshington 
came during the first two presidential terms 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, when the Govern- 
ment was entering upon its greatest period 
of expansion. Mr. Farley, in the years since 
he has been in private business, has main- 
tained his close interest in government and 
in public administration. 

Both Mr. Hoover and Mr, Farley are deserv- 
ing of commendation for their willingness to 
undertake these new responsibilities in the 
public interest, 


Report of Reds Under Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the press 
has been concerned recently with regard 
to the work of Communists in this coun- 
try, and it occurred to me that it might 
be interesting to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a newspaper article 
which appeared in a Washington paper 
a short time ago under the pen of David 
Lawrence, editor of U. S. News & World 
Report. Mr. Lawrence is an independ- 
ent writer and has the confidence of 
both political parties. The information 
which he releases to the public is of an 
authentic character, and he appears to 
be well acquainted with the affairs of 
Government in Washington. The ar- 
ticle of Mr. Lawrence follows: 

Report or REDS UNDER ROOSEVELT—SENATOR 
JENNER TELLS Ropent Monats Stony or 
How He Was PUNISHED FOA COMMUNIST 
Prose In Wonto War II 

(By David Lawrence) 

The chairman of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee—Senator Jenner of 
Indlana—has just exploded a bombshell that 
may stir up as much emotion as the case of 
Harry Dexter White, suspected of espionage 
in behalf of Soviet Russia. 

The finger of suspicion regarding laxity in 
handling Communist suspects is now pointed 
to the White House staff in the administra- 
tion of the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Senator Jenner told his story at a dinner 
here in honor of Robert Morris, newly elected 
judge of the Municipal Court in New York 
and formerly chief counsel for the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. Morris was a lieutenant in the intelll- 
gence unit of the Navy during the last war, 
and it is revealed now that he was the vic- 
tim of an order from the White House which 
destroyed the files of his office relating to 
Communist penetration. 

“Bob Morris,” says Senator JENNER, “was 
sent to the Pacific because he had been 
hustled out of the Office of Naval Intelll- 
gence in New Tork. He knew too much 
about what the Communists were really 
up to. In May of 1944, he was in the Coun- 
terintelligence Section of Naval Intelligence 
in the New York district. One of his under- 
cover agents had succeeded in penetrating 
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the Communist organization and in reach“ 
ing a strategic post in the network.“ e 
Senator JENNER said that Kravchenko. 
official of the Soviet Purchasing Co: ut 
was ready to reveal Communist activities bur 
Morris was told by his superiors in W. 
ington to let Kravchenko alone. 180 
“Then,” says Mr. JENNER, “something € t 
happened. Word came to New York tha” 
plans were under way to have Naval m 
telligence break up its Communist Counter” 
intelligence Unit, including the secret pa 
paratus which the New York group 
up. Morris was sent to Washington on C8P" 
tain Howe's instructions to urge the 1055 
tor ot Naval Intelligence not to take 
step. Did he succeed in saving this abr 
lutely vital intelligence function? well, 
he had succecded, how did he end up 
Pearl Harbor? the 
“Someone seattered=the members of tne 
New York Unit of Naval Intelligence to tew 
four corners of the earth—within 8 And 
days after Bob Morris made his plea. ore 
they did something even worse. They 4 
dered the destruction of the files ga 
by that unit. pasio 
“Those were the files that had the time 
information on Communists in the mar! > 
units, Communists. on the waterfront, o 
Communists in the conyoys that went e 
Russia itself. Is there anyone who belles 
that the Chief of Naval Intelligence Eny 
that order on his own initiative? theif 
heard of intelligence officials destroying”, 44 
own files? Well, then, who would have ing 
the authority to give an order as SWEEP al 
and unprecedented as this one? 
Nimitz was curious about that. bim 
“A few days after Bob Morris told ge- 
the story at that meeting I have just tne 
scribed, Adm. Ernest J. King came to pof 
headquarters of the commander in chief on 
the Pacific fleet and Pacific Ocean areas. 
one of his periodic visits from Washing told 
Nimitz told King what Bob Morris had 
him and asked if it could possibly pe ee? 
that such an incredible order could have “ras 
issued. Admiral King replied that i lth 
true. ‘But who, demanded Admiral order, 
‘could possibly have given such an use 
Admiral King replied: ‘The White HOW its 


Senator Jenner mentioned similar ng 
to destroy the files of the War nuy 
on subversion. Senator McCarruy rece 


issued a report of his committee pointing 
out that State Department personnel de- 
were tampered with and many r n. 
stroyed under the Truman admintstratlonite 
But the charge that some one in the ment 
House gave orders around the Govern m- 
on matters relating to the handling of C not 
munists or Communist sympathizers © city 
new. The records of the Internal $ tions 
Subcommittee show that recommends 35° 
on White House stationery were sent in 
sist certain applicants who were 
FBI reports as being suspected of a 
ship to the communistic cause. Sim"), 
the famous FBI report of November rit? 
published by the Sonate Internal Sev pune 
Subcommittee last August, gave an 2 on in 
of the extent of Communist penetrat ration 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis 
and gave a list of officials therein. 


H. R. 4646: Public and Private Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV® 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 1 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, W? and 


have great admiration, respect. 
affection for the chairman and m 
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nathe committee who have worked so 
mec ely and wholeheartedly on this 
me to o I regret that it is impossible for 
cor Subscribe to its provisions. Ac- 
bin Rely, T shall vote to recommit the 
Aga} oa if that motion fails, will vote 
yng the bill. 

is my studied opinion that this bill 
trary to the letter and spirit of our 
Et none Plished national conservation- 
ing i €y. Reading its terms, and listen- 
on be the excellent arguments advanced 
Tease sides, I am persuaded that the 
damag £, if enacted, would work serious 
ment © and cause considerable detri- 
adop to the wise program we have 
velop d to conserve, protect, and de- 
Tese Our timberland and forest-land 
Si Ces. 
only ae the issue presented touches not 
the eo PON these resources themselves in 
as perpnemle and scenic aspects, as well 
ang haps vital security considerations, 
Upon in no inconsiderable measure 
Amerie’ recreational outdoor life of the 
much People, it impresses me very 
and ines a dangerous, unprecedented, 
Wise proposal to insert in our ex- 

It hae law. 
efect been asserted that the bill in 
exploita ad lead to unfair, preferential 
forest ation by private interests of our 
be so ap sources, That may or may not 
OPhosi though I would not predicate my 
Dubljc on upon the assumption that our 
Woulg Uicials administering the bill 
I Would be recreant to their duties. 
that 8 prefer to assume the opposite 
Public f, would invariably act in the 

interest, 


In 
the dow. Pinion, however, under the act 
Use of buould be open, solely upon the 
to the Official discretion and judgment, 
Ment by nange and permanent divest- 
dur Most the Government of some of 
timber Valuable and vital forest and 
. it urces. Certainly no strong 
Sut tor ems to me, has been made 
Policy, such a reyolutionary change in 

It 
; corpora view that aggrieved citizens, 
edy or individual, have ample rem- 
they can existing statutes by which 
legal Seek and, if warranted, obtain 
e and compensation for any 
ot any Duntlicted upon them as a result 
agencies Pie operations of Government 


Bing 
rous, 85 am committed to strong, vig- 
icies which wy looking conservation pol- 
al our Ph embrace full protection 
Pteligent t natural resources and their 

therefore Sensible use and development 


Will oppose this bill, 
— 


T 
pe Exemption of Retirement Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


ly OF CALIFORNIA 
we nous OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. N February 17, 1954 
under of California, Mr. Speak- 
the Recon animous consent, I insert in 
& statement by Ethel Percy 
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Andrus, president of the national retired 
teachers association, made before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which, I 
believe, sets forth in most excellent and 
reasonable fashion the situation being 
faced by so many thousands of our re- 
tired citizens and why the provisions of 
H. R. 5180 should be incorporated in 
the tax revision bill. 

Iam much gratified that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, of which I am 
a member, has today voted to incorpo- 
rate this proposal into the tax revision 
bill, and I trust it will continue to receive 
favorable consideration during its course 
through the Congress: 

The National Retired Teachers Association, 
which I proudly represent, is a department 
of the National Education Association, dif- 
fering from it in size, and in the age and 
status of its membership. The NEA is the 
teacher-group in active service; the NRTA 
is the teacher-group in retired status. But 
both groups are teachers, for teaching is not 
just a way to make a livelihood. The livell- 
hood is incidental. Teaching is a vocation 
as sacred as the priesthood; as inescapable 
as desire, as compelling as genius. 

In retirement status, the senior-citizen- 
teacher teaches still. He demonstrates by 
his own living that the aged can be serene 
of spirit, stout of heart, eager to work and 
to help. He can grow and learn and want 
to know. He can be—and is—purposely and 
constructively active in community service. 

These are our self-imposed responsibil- 
ities, They are largely within our own 
powers, but beyond our control are the foun- 
dational factors—the economic status. Dig- 
nity, we have learned, cannot be sustained 
without economic self-respect. Perhaps the 
most obvious stress-situation felt by mem- 
bers of this group today develops in relation 
to lessened economic security. This may 
sutomatically result in the loss of social 
prestige and status as well. 

Physically the group has profited by the 
greater general attention to diet and better 
hygienic conditions. It has raised its life- 
expectancy by being protected from infec- 
tions and guarded by more efficient and reg- 
ular and thorough medical examinations. 
As a result, the increased number of older 


people increases their economic tensions. 


In general, the group I represent has been 
poorly paid. In most communities, rural, 
or semirural, there was little chance for im- 
provement on wages. The school schedule 
seemed to consist of only 5 hours a day and 
5 days a week was considered a privilege in 
areas where men and women worked from 
sunup to sundown. Long hours in the 
overtime of the teacher's work, have never 
been financially recognized. The teachcr 
had to find his own rewards for the services 
which are hard to evaluate, since they are so 
deeply concerned with the intangibles of life. 
For that—and that is what good teaching 
is—there was no provision in wages. Their 
chances of saving were proportionately 
meager, and any procedure, legal or other- 
wise, which destroys their margin of eco- 
nomic safety must be carefully and critically 
scrutinized. 

The average retirement salary of the Amer- 
ican teacher allows little more than meeting 
dally needs for substenance and care. It 
does not provide for that equally insistent 
need of the individual for recognition of 
spiritual freedom and respect, which mere 
sustenance denies him. Yet it is this group 
that very largely has held itself as guardians 
of the traditions and the heritage of these 
practical ideals we call America, cherishing 
them and sharing them with each on-coming 
group of youth. For are not the teachers 
and the public schools America's unique 
contributions to the world of today? Can 
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we think of America without the one or the 
other? 

Between the Junes of 1940 and 1952, in 
dollars of current value, the average teacher's 
annuity increased a little over 35 percent, 
but the price index for that same period had 
advanced nearly 89 percent. 

In 1940 an average teacher could look for- 
ward to retiring on somewhat more than 
half-pay, tax-free. Today, the average 
teacher upon retirement is receiving only 
one-third of the current average pay, and 
must pay income taxes, 

The individual exemption in 1939-40 was 
$1,000. There was an earned-income credit 
of 10 percent which could be applied to all 
incomes under $3,000, and the tax rate was 
4 percent. A retired teacher with a current 
income of $1,800 by way of pension paid at 
most $20 to 825. 

Today's equivalent of that 81.800 retire- 
ment income according to B. L, S. would be 
a retirement income around 3.400. The 
teacher-reeiplent would pay upon that a 
Federal income tax around $970 ($500 if un- 
der 65 years of age). This payment would 
be required of the teacher because the 
teacher does not belong to a group which had 
been granted special tax exemptions. 

Today, hundreds of men and women, 
teachers in retired status, are finding that 
with strict economy they can just get by 
upon their combined savings and retirement 
income. With increasing age the impera- 
tive need of care and the high Incidence of 
illness with attendant costs of medical serv- 
ice and hospitalization make further drains, 
Then when the time arrives that they must 
pay their full 22.2 percent of income tax, 
they often find no margin out of which to 
squeeze that amount, and when it is paid, 
because it must be paid, there is nothing left 
for 6 weeks or thereabouts for living ex- 
penses. Since maintenance and food costs 
must also be paid, the only recourse Is to dip 
into the rainy day reserves, so cutting down 
the next year's income, and year by year 
thinning out the financial cushion that 
sacrifice and work and thrift had bullt for 
later-day comfort. Some are viewing with 
hopeless dismay the gulf narrowing between 
the dignity of self-respecting support and 
the shock of acknowledged indigence. 

The National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, as a matter of principle, officially takes 
the following actions: 

1, The NRTA recognizes and deprecates 
discriminations and inequities in Federal 
income tax treatment. 

2. The NRTA realizes the fact that the 
present tax-exemption situation was not 
created intentionally. 

3. The NRTA appreciates the fact that 
the Ways and Means Committee did not 
write the special tax exemption in the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which was acted on. 
by other committees, and further that they 
did not make the rulings in the old-age and 
survivors insurance, the veterans’ pensions, 
and public assistance cases. 

4. The NRTA prefers to recommend gen- 
eral legislation to narrow legislation—that 
is, it prefers the approach of bringing up the 
retirement income treatment of all retired 
persons to a reasonable level. rather than 
the approach of creating additional classes 
with special retirement income which is 
nontaxable. 

5. The NRTA advocates the amendment of 
Federal tax laws so as to permit up to a total 
of $1,500 of retirement income of all retired 
persons to be exempt from the Federal in- 
come tax, in addition to individual exemp- 
tions. It accepts the current social-security 
limitations on tax-free income from employ- 
ment. 

Our plan, in other words, is designed to 
put tax treatment of pensions for all people 
on the same level and to demand no special 
favor for any particular group. Our pro- 
posal provides $1,500 as a floor, beneath 
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which retirement income shall not be taxed 
and accepts the current social-security Hmi- 
tations on tax-free income from employ- 
ment. The adoption of such a measure 
would, we believe, remove the present in- 
equities in the structure of our tax and re- 
tirement, system, 

We of the National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation have come to you with our problem 
and our proposal for its solution. We com- 
mend it to each of you, many of whom 
I know are eager to find a solution to this 
problem of penslon- taxation. We ask you 
to accept it for study and we hope for inclu- 
sion in the development of the permanent 
basis of taxation you are planning to build 
for our Nation's future. 

I thank you for the privilege of bringing 
to you this proposal of the National Retired 
Teachers Association. 


Anglo-American Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by my good friend Douglas Fairbanks, 
which appeared in the well-known Eng- 
lish publication Time and Tide, and 
which I thought would be of interest: 

NOTES ON THE WaY—ANGLO-AMERICAN 

COOPERATION 


(By Douglas Falrbanks) 


Tf the paramount economic, political, and 
military interests of the Commonwealth and 
the United States remain roughly parallel 
there is little need for concern over the con- 
tinuing closeness of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. However, there are a certain number 
of people, on both sides of the Atlantic, who 
do not attach particular importance to intl- 
mate Anglo-American relationships. They 
would be satisfied, except in times of mutual 
peril, to maintain only an impersonal friend- 
ly connection. 

There are, on the other hand, a vast num- 
ber of Americans and Britons who, though 
not overly understanding of each, are per- 
suaded that a smoothly working and increas- 
ingly intimate Anglo-American relationship 
is vital to the preservation of both societies. 

' Assuming this view to be correct, it is as 
ineffectual to plan a detailed objective as it is 
unsafe to rely solely on fortune and the cul- 
tivation of mutual goodwill to keep such a 
delicately poised relationship in balance. 

We cannot be sure that if outside pressures 
are relaxed for an extended period, and in- 
centives for a close relationship less apparent, 
the two countries might not drift so far apart 
that some later crisis would find them irrec- 
onetlably opposed. 

There are risks in any dynamic policy. Let 
us admit that the tangible apprehensions of 
the extreme “antis” have some merit. Let 
us Agree that most past and present reasons 
Tor the effleacy of the Anglo-American “alli- 
ance” are due less to our historic kinship 
and familiarity than to our national self-in- 
terests being threatened at the same time by 
roughly the same source. Let us concede 
the possibility that a continuing and increas- 
ingly close Anglo-American connection could 
very well lead to American involvement in 
some purely British problem and that British 
external and internal policy would be posi- 
tively and permanently influenced by a more 
Productive United States. But, if the final 
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result of such a policy benefits the vast con- 
course of people immediately concerned, by 
the provision of greater security from more 
incompatible pressures and an even broader 
scope for their energies, then surely the pos- 
sibility becomes what the military call a 'cal- 
culated risk.“ If a permanent Anglo-Amer- 
ican collaboration can honestly proclaim to 
be without any foreign ambitions, other than 
obligations arising from membership in the 
U. N., or subsidiary agreements, the basic 
contributions which such an association 
could make to itself and the world could 
be unparalleled in history. 

How, in the face of the many innate ap- 
prehensions and prejudices on both sides 
could such an arrangement ever work? How 
can important members of the same basic 
family, at once more familiar and more 
strange to each other than with less closely 
related peoples, replace rivalry with full, if 
not always equal, partnership? We must 
determine first whether, in fact, any kind 
of formal relationship 18 positively desired or 
desirable, How can a voluntary association 
operate successfully without jeopardizing 
hard-won freedoms and individual sover- 
eignty (to say nothing of national self- 
respect) ? 

In the first place we must recognize that 
in any permanent partnership the centripetal 
force would have to center on one or the 
other. Short of some form of confederation 
(which is inconceivable within a foresee- 
able future), It is difficult to consider an 
arrangement of other than nominal equality. 
Unless human nature alters considerably for 
the better and we achieve a common pooling 
of natural resources, industries and markets, 
and a relative equality in Incentive and re- 
ward, national rivalry would sooner or later 
assert itself. Then one would be obliged 
to absorb the other into Its orbit or else, 
like planets detached from their gravita- 
tional attachment, they would drift apart— 
and we should be back where we started. 

We are forced by history, custom, and cir- 
cumstances to dismiss, at least within the 
foreseeable future, the possibility of the 
United States voluntarily becoming part of 
the Commonwealth for the same reasons we 
dismiss the Likelihood of the component 
parts of the Commonwealth declaring for 
statehood in the American Union. Hence, 
constitutional partnership as we understand 
it must be ruled out and we must go further 
afield. 

It would be palnful and difficult if not 
impossible, at this moment of history, for 
Britain deliberately to pledge herself to a 
permanent association with America, re- 
gardiess of how loose the obligation would 
be, if she expected the association to be 
fully equal. The obvious limitations of 
geography and resources, together with their 
effect on economic and political dynamism, 
would put her at a disadvantage which only 
some unpredictable series of events could re- 
verse. Furthermore, it is unlikely that the 
electorate of Britain would, without pres- 
sure, voluntarily support such a plan 
(although a falrly large number in the do- 
minions have, at certain times, indicated a 
tentative sympathy). As full working part- 
ners, the British would be swamped by the 
current American superiority in productivity 
and energy. While size and numbers alone 
are of limited importance, the fact that the 
quality of American standards, human and 
economic, are, and promise to continue for 
some time to be, extraordinarily high, is a 
further discouragement to hopes of an early, 
equal association. 

For today's American the main incentive, 
aside from sentiment, to a continuing asso- 
ciation with Britain is to help secure for 
the world in general and America in par- 
ticular an area of peace, in concert with 
others who, though not always in favor of 
the same thing, are at least against the same 
things, If, by so doing, they can also en- 
large their trading area, can confirm the 
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positive adherence of politically and social! 
like-minded peoples, they might view a per- 
manent arrangement With active sympatbf 
If free trade and administrative integri 
tion are not feasible at the present time. 2 
should still be possible to achieve hi 
in detail. Britain must remain the magnet 
force to give content to the Commonw 
and Empire, but this should not preciudé 
an overall political and cultural intercnané, 
with the United States at the highest lev" 
aimed at the parallel growth of a twin 
lish-speaking community. Sectional in 
ests should be encouraged to pave the wat 
for ultimate integration in some form. t 
terchange of tnformation between differe” 
branches of industry has shown what can? 
accomplished in the sphere of economic 
operation. The revival of industrial t 
ances and reciprocal investments sugg?! 
that an amalgamation of sorts is, almo 
without plan, slowly evolving, If all ther 
nelds can be brondened, if the free conver 
bility of pound and dollar can be achie t 
even if a common currency is a distant pv 
desirable gonl—standards of Uving can 5 
raised on both sides of the Atlantic. f 
formerly antagonistic and competing we 
tions, faced with necessity, can pool 45 
resources on the continent of Europe in g 
international coal and steel authority, 
should not be beyond the ingenuity of 
less pressed statesmen in Britain and ame” 
ica to devise a similar solution to their 7 
lems as a prelude to closer political u re 
However, no plan or panacea will long 10 
main the answer to questions of ADs» 
American relations. We are too nationalist, 
and too strong in our own Spheres V 
tarily to do what only a major crisis 
one day force us to do. Perhaps it 15 “iyt 
that it should be so. The freedoms we ba 
won, and the systems by which we gover, 
ourselves, were not evolved according ag 
charts but by the slow processes of trial. opt 
blood, frustration, and unquenchable DO, 
We have each undergone many 
The American President, once considered y 
nonpartisan figure at the head of the if 
has become a powerful political institu 155 
a kind of elective monarch. The d 
Sovereign, once the controversial and 4 
ruptive force in the imperial constitu | 
has become the ever-growing influence tien 
inspiration of the most diversified on 
organization in the world’s history pe. 
potentialities exceeding the visions of os 
champions. ‘The monarchy has, in its ?“? 
become a kind of hereditary presidency: 7 
To those for whom the natural atinitt 
Britain, the Commonwealth, and the vue 
States is of overriding importance and © 4 
are persuaded that, in one way or an oot 
the close relationship must at all costs of 
tinue, it is a waste of effort to force cob, 
Rather, I submit, is it better to work a 
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stantly and constructively on the lese 
of the sources of tension and of red 
mutual ignorance and to leave to time iy! 
circumstances the eventual terms of th® | 
tract. 


Hospital Survey Construction Ad- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA | 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA | 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 xf | 
| 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Spes 
I am extending my remarks to inc | 
a letter to me from the Honorable? 
liam N, Erickson, president of the # g 
of Commissioners of Cook County: Ý 
together with the text of a * 
adopted by the board: | 


3) 


| 
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Ron. Banearr O'Hara, 

United States Representative, 

House Office Building, 
M Washington, D. C. 
Drese, Dean ConcressMaN: Mindful of the 
Hon ot Pending legislation to broaden the 
Bus tal Surrey Construction Act (Hill- 
n, S. 2758 and H. R. 7341), Iam taking 

Atte erty of enclosing and calling to your 
Mie, pon u resolution by the Board of Coni- 

toners of Cock County recently adopted 
Cateyreterence to the grent shortage of edu- 
war aud duly qualified registered nurses 

has developed. 

Of e end appear that the subject matter 
Benes, enclosed resolution is pertinent in this 
Cine al program and worthy of further 

{deration. 

ith best wishes and kindest respects, I am 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM N. ERICKSON, 
President. 


— 


og ereus in recent years a great shortare 
ny ducated and duly qualified registered 
has developed; and 
leter ercas because of this shortage of reg- 
bopis nurses it has become apparent that 
dup Of every type and description, both 
aby, © and private in nature, have not been 
dpi? completely fulfill their essential and 
Wherein om ministering to the Ul: and 
Som, as it is clearly evident that in a 
Dolitan ut; as large, diversified, and cosmo- 
Virong &s the County of Cook and its en- 
tidy that the construction of Federal hos- 
&nd medical institutions has been and 
reat service and benefit to many of our 
+ but it is also clearly evident that 
eral institutions exact and attract 
number of qualified nursing per- 
this area; and 
nursing is so essentially an in- 
ot every type of institution hay- 
the caring of the sick, it 
ar that it would be most provident 
hen and where the Federal Govern- 
any duly authorized agency or sub- 
8 thereof plans a Federal hospital or 
tion requiring nursing service that 
t consideration be given to the 
Of a school of nursing to be inte- 
th the hospital or institution; and 


t das it would also be of immeasurable 
Seven: 2 community that the Federal 
nt or any duly authorized agency 
Ing e>division thereof give close and exact- 
eration to the possibility of estab- 
Ureing such places for the training of 
‘iter Personnel to be coordinated and 
ont with presently existing Federal 
Resor in this area; Now, therefore be ít 
e woc. That it is the sense of this hon- 
du y that the Federa! Government or 
¥ authorized agency or subdivision 
be and is hereby memoralized by 
ution to consider its full tenor and 
With the ultimate aim of alleviating 
nt situation which is straining our 
to the limit; and be it further 
ved, That a copy of this resolution be 
to Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
„Department of Health, Education, 
are, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
D. Ci Dorothy Wheeler, Director, 
Service, Veterans“ Administration, 
D. C.: American Nurses Associa- 
k Avenue, New York City, N. Ys 
h Sleeper, president, National 
Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
for such further consideration 
as is deemed meet and proper; 
Turther 
d, That a copy of this resolution 
tted to every Member of the Con- 
United States representing dis- 
ted in the County of Cook, and 
the United States Senators from 


18, 1953. 
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The Truth About Tolls on the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Appendix an article about 
tolls on the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
proponents of this legislation have ar- 
gued that the project would be self- 
liquidating in 50 years, from the tolls 
collected. I believe this article will 
puncture that argument, since it clearly 
shows that the toll rate must be sufi- 
ciently low to meet competitive forms of 
transportation, or the seaway will not 
be used. The article follows: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT TOLLS ON THE SEAWAY 


The following exchange between George 
M. Humphrey, now Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Congressman FALLON, of Maryland, Is 
a definite refutation of the argument by 
proponents of the so-called St. Lawrence 
geaway that it is important for this Govern- 
ment to have a voice in the tolls that would 
be levied in the St. Lawrence River, which is 
95 percent Canadian. Mr. Humphrey makes 
it clear that regardless of who levies the tolls 
they must be competitive with other modes 
of transportation or else the waterway won't 
be used; that in the case of Labrador-Que- 
bec iron ore the tolls must be low enough 
for this ore to compete with Venezuelan 
and Lake Superior ores, otherwise his group 
will move their ore in another way. 

The exchange occurred before the House 
Public Werks Committee hearings in 1951 
and appears on page 478, part 1, of those 
hearings. 

Mr. Humphrey at the time, as head of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., and an officer in some 30 
other steel, ore, coal, and transportation in- 
terests which constitute the Hanna empire, 
was the leader in the Labrador-Quebec ven- 
ture. 

The exchange follows: 

“Mr. FALLON. Mr. Humphrey, you agree, 
of course, that this should be self-liquidat- 
ing and that the only way it can be liqui- 
dated is by tolls? Are you prepared to say 
just exactly how much toll you can stand 
per ton on fron ore coming out of Labrador 
to compete with the fron ore coming from 
the Mesabi Range? 

Nr. HUMPHREY. Mr. FALLON, that is just 
lke everything else. It is relative. The 
amount of toll that the canal can charge 
will depend largely upon the rall freight 
rates and the ocean freight rates that are 
made in other directions. You have com- 
peting methods of transportation. 

“Now, under the existing rall freight rates, 
as I told you at the last hearing, it is my 
opinion that this ore would move up the 
canal on anything less than or up to a 50- 
cent toll. I thing that Is a thing that will 
change from time to time, depending, as I 
say, upon costs of competitive routes. When 
the canal gocs in, the canal has a service 
to sell. That service must be competitive 
with competitive service on other routes, 
and you will have to have a system of tolls 
that will keep it competitive and will get 
the most you can get to attract the most 
business. That you will decide—whoever is 
running the canal. The authorities in 
charge of it will set their tolls to get the 
proper business. If they set it too high, the 
business will go down. 

“Mr. FALLON. Will not that have the effect 
of the Government setting the price of the 
ore? 
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“Mr. Houmrurrr. No. That is, if we can 
move over a cheaper route, we will move over 
a cheaper route. If that is the cheapcst 
route, we will move over that route, and the 
cost of that toll is an element of the cost of 
the total transportation. 

“Mr. Fatton. Of course, an element also 
is the liquidation of the cost over a period 
of years. 

“Mr. Huatruney. That is right. 

“Mr, Fallon. That will govern the toll 
more than anything else. Now, if the toll 
is so high that you cannot absorb it and 
still meet competition, you will not use this 
canal or seaway at all? 

“Mr. Humpnrey. That is right. We wil go 
the other way.“ 


Jewish Youth States Its Cate 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by one of my constituents, Raphael 
Kosakoff, which appeared in the fourth 
edition of the World Assembly of Youth 
Forum, entitled “Jewish Youth States Its 
Case,” and which I thought would be of 
interest: 

Irwin Yourn Sratres Irs Case 
(By Raphael EKosakoff) 

Delegates— average age 20— representing 
Jewish youth from all over the United 
States, gathered at Camp Cejwin, neur Port 
Jervis, N. V., for the sixth annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference, 
a coordinating body of youth and young 
adult councils, sponsored by the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. 

All the workshop groups agreed that Jews 
in the United States, in Israel, and through- 
out the world have much to gain from the 
most active mutual exchange possible on 
the cultural and spiritual level. 

On the question of “our role in the com- 
munity,” delegates were agreed upon the 
responsibility of the Jewish youth in rela- 
tion to groups and organizations in the 
general community. 

Jewish young people should participate 
actively in the fight against racial and reli- 
gious prejudice, individually and collectively. 
Anti-Semitism being only one form of preju- 
dice, the battle against anti-Semitism is a 
part of the larger struggle against racial 
and religious prejudice generally. It was 
felt that Jews should, therefore, identify 
themselves as active opponents of all forms 
of antiminoritism. ‘ 

Youth feels perhaps most keenly the preju- 
dice and discrimination which bar persons 
from preparing themselves for the voca- 
tion or profession of their choice. Dele- 
gates, therefore, were particularly concerned 
in fighting prejudice in education and in 
employment. 

It was felt that the Jewish community 
should take a stand to prevent the exploita- 
tion by certain groups of certain issues, for 
ulterior purposes. (For example, the Rosen- 
berg case was exploited by Communists as a 
supposed manifestation of anti-Semitism.) 

A number of the delegates felt that a goal 
in life is in all too many instances either 
completely lacking or extremely vague in 
the minds of the Jewish young people today. 
Jewish youth's need for Jewish goals and 
ideals, it was felt, is a part of and is refiected 
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in the search of the entire American Jewish 
community for a way of life as Jews. 

Agreement was virtually unanimous in all 
of the workshop groups on the desirability of 
Jewish community centers, where young 
people may meet others like themselves, study 
and enjoy themselves together, and develop 
and grow together, as individuals and as 
Jews. Many also expressed the need for im- 
provement of those centers already in exist- 
ence, particularly with regard to Jewish con- 
tent, which was felt in many instances to be 
insufficient. 

It was pointed out that, while programing 
for teenagers was stressed, there was very 
often a dearth in programing and activities 
Tor young adults. 

The delegates culminated their long week- 
end at Camp Cejwin by passing a number of 
important resolutions, One of these—quoted 
in full—stated: 

“Whereas we believe that our immigration 
and naturalization policies have tradition- 
ally offered sanctuary to the persecuted and 
displaced and to those who have made sub- 
stantial contributions to the social, economic, 
and political welfare of our Nation; and 

“Whereas we are disturbed by the provi- 
sions of the McCarran-Walters Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952; and 

“Whereas both President Elsenhower and 
Gov. Adini E. Stevenson condemned the act 
during the presidential campaign; and 

“Whereas the President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization composed 
of prominent Americans from all walks of 
Ute expressed dissatisfaction with the act 
because of the following defects: 

“1, It is a law of exclusion rather than of 
immigration and continues special national 
preferences inconsistent with traditional 
American concepts of democracy; 

“2. It creates individual discriminations 
between native-born and naturalized citt- 
zens; 

“3. It establishes unnecessarily harsh 
rules for deportation, violating the basic con- 
cept of due process of law; 

“4. It exhibits favoritism towards poten- 
tial immigrants who supported nazism and 
fascism: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the annual assembly feels 
that this act be rewritten so as to bring our 
immigration and naturalization laws into 
accord with our American ideals; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that the assembly pledges its 
full support to S. 2855, a humane immigra- 
tion bill introduced by Senator LEHMAN and 
seven of his colleagues in July 1953, in order 
to eliminate the inequities of the McCarran- 
Walter Act.” 

Another resolution underlined the belief 
of the assembly that academic freedom is 
fundamental to our democratic society and 
that it must be preserved for the benefit of 
future generations of students and teachers; 
and that it is only through open and free 
discussion and inquiry that we in a demo- 
racy can remain free and defeat the in- 
ternal and external menace of communism 
and fascism. 

The assembly declared its unqualified op- 
position to communism and fascism and all 
forms of totalitarianism and denounced the 
continuing destruction of Jewish communal 
ate in those countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Referring to the fact that the Young Adult 
Council has stimulated the development of 
community-wide youth councils and ad- 
vanced youth participation in community 
life and that the Young Aduit Council, by 
providing the channel for participation of 
United States youth in the World Assembly 
of Youth, has enabled young Americans to 
join the youth of the free world in fighting 
totalitarianism, poverty, and disease, and, 
since WAY itself has made significant contri- 
butions to the strengthening of ties of the 
youth of the free world through programs 
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designed to meet the nceds of young people, 
the assembly resolved that the National 
Jewish Youth Conference support the pro- 
gram and purposes of the Young Adult 
Council and World Assembly of Youth and 
expressed their commendation to both for 
their many accomplishments, 


Americans All—Let’s Rededicate Our- 
selves During Month of Inspiration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
next week is Brotherhood Week. The 
national slogan is ‘‘Brotherhood—Let’s 
Get Together.” After some of the bit- 
terness of recent weeks, we need to lift 
our eyes toward the common goals of our 
democratic way of life, and rededicate 
ourselves to tolerance rather than 
malice. 

In furtherance of that objective, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of my weekly newsletter to editors of 
Minnesota newspapers for next week. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ler’s Be Fam 

What Abraham Lincoln sald and Lincoln 
Day orators left unsaid: 

“I believe we need nothing so much as to 
get rid of unjust suspicion of one another. 

“Persisting in a charge which one does not 
know to be true Is simply malicious slander, 

“It used to be a fashlon amongst men that 
when a charge was made, some sort of proof 
Was brought forward to establish it, and it 
no proof was found to exist, the charge was 
dropped. 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot do so well for themselves, in 
thelr separate and individual capacities,” 

FEBRUARY—MONTH OF INSPIRATION 

The anniversaries of Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington should be an inspira- 
tion to all Americans. Rather than con- 
demn we should praise the accomplishments 
of free people and democratic government. 
We should lift high the banner of emancipa- 
tion for the enslaved and oppressed of the 
world. We should rededicate ourselves to 
the spiritual values of compassion and sery= 
ice for our own needy and underprivileged. 

We should devote our lives and talents to 
making American democracy the fulfillment 
of justice and falr play to all. We should 
reveal ourselves to the world as a nation of 
faith, not fear; strength, not weakness; 
charity, not greed. Let us be guided by the 
advice of Lincoln— with malice toward 
none, charity toward all, and firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right,” 
In our time, as in Lincoln's time, we are 
the world's last best hope. Let us not de- 
stroy that hope by fostering disunity and 
bitterness, Each generation must prove 
again that this “Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

A PLEDGE FOR ALL 


I am sure it was with such thoughts in 
his mind that President Eisenhower rebuked 
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those who had permitted themselves to 17 
dulge in reckless and irresponsible part ty 
oratory. Perhaps all of us have been Aeg 
at times, Therefore, let us join in & P 
in this great election year: x 
“Iam an American, proud of my cour’ 
try, grateful for the privileges and respon 
bilities that are found only where sreed?hy 
lives, Neither by word nor deed shall in 
knowingly weaken the faith of the peopl 


the institutions of representative Boye nts 
ment. I shall dedicate whatever teens 


God may have given me to the fulal 
of the promises of democracy.” 


Seven Great Pillars of Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV? 


Friday, February 12, 1954 
on tH 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, 
evening of February 16, 1954, mans iy 
we Members of the House and senate 
this great Congress were the pleased 810 
honored guests of the Veterans ts 
Foreign Wars of the United states #14 
sumptuous and beautifully ap on? 
annual banquet here at the Nati ces 
Capital, At each of our reserved 
at the tables was a magnificently prised 
and prepared booklet in colors ent, 
“Seven Great Pillars of Civilization- un“ 

The appropriate words by this CP ys: 
guished patriotic order were as tone . 

May this brief sketch of mankind's f « 
itual and intellectual evolution serve and 
reminder of some of the historic fi 
events that shaped western civilizations tue 

These strong pillars became a part Ing 
structure of our Republic at is fou? oh we 
symbols of the rights of man, for wb! 
VFW was proud to fight on foren a 
in hostile waters, ond in the air. Todüs, 
that America stands for is challenged: „je 

May we resolve to meet this ominous c our 
lenge in the herole spirit that pr 
Nation in other 3 of 8 deal 15 
to the principle “that government © pal 
people, by the people, for the people | d 
not perish from the earth.” (Veter 
Foreign Wars of the United States.) 


The introduction to the book! 
as follows: eich 
This is dedicated to promotion of A 
To better perform this service we 
come more appreciative of our owt 
so that we can ward off the siren 5° 
our competitors, who, for the page 
years, have been most successful at Ke’ and 
the majority of their peoples starve ' 
naked, and eternally desolated spir A 
morally, and physically. Also. and evet gok” 
important, we have tried to design the gate 
let in such manner ns to bring an axe uf 
ness of the many pillars that go to grt 
our way of life, of which seven of nous?’ 
ones are here set up—with a few - tor 
as to how they could be efectivelY 
down, in 
t 


And then on the pages following 
beautiful color and arranged vitn jot 
artistry and simplicity were the 
ing text: 

MAN, Tre Imace or GoD g 


God created man in his own imag" pya? 


it is written in the Book of Genesis: 
is an individual, There can be non 
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h 
rato day otherwise; no mandate other than 
a God to make him stay put. 

n, the image of God,” means that no 
he hi 4 el can be put on him; neither can 
alway © under another label, for man must 
Pays p live with himself; it is the price he 

Or his individuality. It is the still 


à 

cont Voice that comes in the night—the 
NECience 

82 


life created man in bis own image. God 
ute is energy. Man, as all living 
tore, MUst struggle for existence. There- 
und co, n must depend upon his own energy 
anno, . it to human needs. His energy 
cani he be obstructed by another, neither 
This on deprived of the fruits of his labor. 
To top the first great pillar of civilization. 
indiys it most effectively, deny man his 
R ahy and. replace it with a number; 
cumes energy out of his control and cir- 
ibe it by edict, involuntarily. 


ling PPOsIte the foregoing Pillar of Civi- 
Color = there was printed in beautiful 
ing er magnificence, and artistry a draw- 
loweg peed “The Creation of Man,” fol- 
This by the words: 
Michela awing is taken from a painting by 
aud re ck in the Sistine Chapel, Rome, 
e divine spark of life passing 
Mi the Creator to the listless hand of man. 
Moses AND THE Law 


** 
1. 
Me, Thou shalt have no other gods before 


2 
Braven vou shalt not make unto thee any 
that is Mage, or any likeness of anything 
be heaven above, or that is in the 
them or 8th. Thou shalt not bow down to 
. Those them. 
Lorg thy 2 Shalt not take the name of the 
“e Ro in vain. 
holy. Sin ber the Sabbath Day to keep it 
thou hast Cays shalt thou labor and do all 
Sabbath t to do; but the seventh day is the 
t do the Lord thy God. In it thou 
“5. p 0 Manner of work. 
“6. Theo? thy father and thy mother. 
J. OU Shalt not kill. 
“a, ppo Shalt not commit adultery. 
“9. Tho shalt not steal. 
Pains: tu Shalt not bear false witness 
“19, ™ Neighbor. 
ae a shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
It the in anything that is thy neighbor's.” 
Re cuviduality of man is the first great 
Ten Comp ization, then the second is the 
kreatest oundments. They afford him his 
Boog or PPortunity: the option of choosing 
2 for it is reasoned that man 
ie good without knowing evil. 
on — is his. Man walks with freedom 
Other, die but with responsibility on the 
it a, Pork for the 
Bona] no longer common or good if per- 
by, man onsibility is placed in, or usurped 
de There is no greater in- 


Call lies the great truths of yester- 


To q 
nvino TOY this second great pillar first 
human pent? that he has no worth as a 
uch ag the admit to no external truths 
© Ten Commandments. 


Painting e this pillar was a replica of a 
e 


mand itled “Moses Shows the Com 
m — 
the Words to me People, followed by 


Does 
Mount ainar re shown as he came down from 
thane revela after being summoned for the 
kola People oe Of the law. In his absence, 
Olden carr, “®t up an idol in the form of a 


Two ST AND THE GOLDEN RULE 
mente ahead as years after the great docu- 
dankind, Chris ched upon were revealed to 
Came ou earth. One of His 
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great contributions to the world was a new 
commandment: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. Do to others as you would be done by. 
For whatever you do to the least of human 
beings you do it to mankind and yourself.” 

Although a gentle teacher and philosopher, 
Christ also was a fighter whose sword of truth 
defended the dignity of man as an individual. 
fought against the surrender of freedom, and 
attackedall combinations that stood between 
direct contact of man with his Creator, 

So Christ lifted up into place the greatest 
of all the pillars of civilization—the impor- 
tance of human brotherhood. The destruc- 
tion of this pillar is the aim of the police 
state, accomplished by pitting human 


against human—blood brother against blood ` 


brother. 


Opposite that page was a drawing en- 
titled “The Good Samaritan,’ followed 
by the words: 

Love thy neighbor as thyself—do unto 
others as thou would have them do unto 
you. 

MOHAMMED, THE PRACTICAL PROPHET 


In the year 570 A. D. the Prophet Moham- 
med was born. He believed that man must 
be judged but not controlled; each individ- 
ual is free but responsible. 

Drawn by this great freedom of spirit and 
brotherhood, the greatest minds of the Mid- 
die East and the Orient formed the Saracen 
culture. 

In this culture, education flourished 
openly. Adapting the experience of others, 
they laid much of the groundwork of our 
modern science, medicine, agriculture, and 
personal hygiene. They invented, among 
other things, the zero (0), that concept in 
numerology without which engineering, 
chemistry, and measurements used in in- 
ventions and mathematical findings can- 
not exist. 

There is no denying the Saracen contribu- 
tion to civilization. The attempt to estab- 
lish man as a brother, and to further the 
unhampering of man's thoughts and acts, 
raised yet another great pillar—most quickly 
undermined by relieving man of the oppor- 
tunity of making his own ideas work. 


Opposite this page was a drawing en- 
titled. “A Saracen University.“ The 
words below this drawing were: 

There is no enrollment, and no diploma 
in these seats of learning, found in the 
mosque; the tultion is based on a voluntary 
agreement between teacher and student. 

» WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

In the year 1066 A. D. William of Nor- 
mandy defeated the Saxon King Harold at 
Senlac and became the conqueror of Eng- 
land. People accepted his kingship as com- 
ing from God, Secure in his seagirt island, 
he developed a tolerancy that enabled him 
to organize the ancient Angio-Saxon heritage 
of the “moot’—that local liberty in which 
the community assembled to give its assent 
to their leaders’ deliberations. In this man- 
ner free courts, speech, and the dignity of 
the individual were encouraged, so that soon 
the peasantry came to regard themselves as 
allies of the Crown. ‘Thus we see the begin- 
ning of parliamentary institutions, with the 
conquest becoming the starting point of 
English freedom, and bringing into being a 
constitution upon which, 700 years later, we 
were to form our own great written docu- 
ment. In the conqueror's Domesday Booke 
we find the basic protection of life and 
property. 

So rises another great pillar—a symbol 
of law and order, an impartial third party. 


A very magnificent drawing opposite 
this page was entitled “William the Con- 
queror Being Lifted Up at Westminster” 
with the following notation: 
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On Christmas Day, 1066, William was lifted 
upon the shoulders of his knights so thet 
all men could see, and therefore recognize 
their king. 

JEFFERSON AND THE RIGHTS OF Man 


In 1776, Thomas Jefferson, in company 
with many American businessmen and farm- 
ers, drew up a document dealing with the 
rights of man, and thus created the cause 
of the American Revolution, In this new 
Republic no official would ever be permitted 
to think, decide, act, or judge as one man; 
a government was devised to divide these 
responsibilities of man into three parts: a 
Congress to think and decide; a President to 
act; and a Supreme Court to be referee. This 
Government was handed, by the people, a 
list of particulars which it must not do. 
This was the first document of its kind ever 
written. The Government was servant, and 
not master, and the Constitution is designed 
to make it stay that way. 

Here, then, is that of which the sixth 
great pillar of civilization is made: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, and all men 
are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 


An inspiring drawing of the Jefferson 
Memorial here in the Nation’s Capitol 
appeared opposite this “pillar” stating, 
“Let everyone ascribe the faith and mer- 
it he chooses.” 

FREEDOM OF HUMAN ENERGY 


“A wise and frugal government which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, 
shall leave them free otherwise to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government.” (Excerpt from 
writings of Thomas Jefferson.) 

Down through the ages many human be- 
ings have starved. Many were intelligent 
people, and with fertile lands of great ex- 
tent, and yet they were unable to get enough 
to eat. Modern nations have not been any 
exception for in Jefferson's day the French 
people were dying of hunger, and today, even 
in countries rich in ancient philosophies, 
famines kill millions, China and India are 
continually ravaged and in the 1930's thou- 
sands died of starvation in the richest farme 
lands of the Soviet Union, 

How, then, are we to account for such 
abundance in America that the pangs of 
hunger are unknown; there has never been 
a famine recorded in this country. 

Human beings still live in hovels with no 
windows, floors, chimneys. We, in America, 
take these features for granted, and regard 
electricity, and all its appliances and equip- 
ment as everyday necessities, easily available 
for our use. The forces of nature are hare 
nessed for the use of humblest citizens; sanl- 
tation, hygiene, and other services are ac- 
cepted without questioning, and are not even 
regarded as luxuries today. 

These are facts. Why is it so? The an- 
swer is so clear that it will stand up under 
any scrutiny; simply put, it is this: Pos- 
session of freedom, which in turn produces 
freedom of posseasion. Without possession 
one cannot improve; if one cannot improve 
one has no incentive—no will, or purpore, 
to improve. Owning something is the first 
requisite for creating something. The im- 
possibility of Edisons, Fords, and men like 
Dr. Bell cracking such technical problems 
of science and engineering, and converting 
them to human needs, in an authoritarian 
form of highly centralized government be- 
comes evident when it is realized that the 
station of these men in such a government 
would deny them the greatest of all sources 
of invention and research, namely: incen- 
tive. 
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This booklet does not propose to show 
Americans as inheritors of a master race, 
and, as such, superior beings. We only have 
to remember that the direct ancestors of the 
people who brought this Góvernment into 
being were Anglo-Saxons, and they starved 
alongside all the other nations, One thing 
they did have, however, was an instinctive 
sense of personal freedom. What this book- 
let has striven to show is the truth and the 
rightness of all the things that have con- 
tributed to our present form of civilization; 
that if we are to be a productive people we 
must have life, and if we are to have life we 
must be productive, and this life must be as 
free as the sun and the alr that go to make 
up our world itself. Thus our seventh great 
pillar is dedicated to Individual man; only 
he can create productivity, and only man can 
control the productivity he creates. To de- 
stroy this pillar, simply withhold from man 
the fruits of his own labor. 


Following this, on the opposite page, 
was a magnificent drawing of a stained- 
glass window entitled “The Fruits of 
Freedom,” which had been dedicated to 
science and invention. 

Mr. Speaker, while the great and con- 
tinuous patriotic services and contribu- 
tions made by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States of America to 
the Nation’s security and happiness are 
almost universally known and recognized 
by the appreciative millions of Ameri- 
cans, the printing and distribution of 
this very appropriate booklet, which was 
graciously presented to each one of the 
guests in attendance at the banquet, was 
only one of the occasions, I am informed, 
when the booklet is distributed in large 
and small quantities to leading citizens 
and public officals throughout the Na- 
tion. 

In this connection I highly recommend 
that every thinking patriotic citizen ob- 
tain a copy thereof at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 


Thirty-third Anniversary of Armenian 
Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 33d anniversary of the 
Armenian revolt against Soviet rule, and 
the free people all over the world once 
again raise their voices in encourage- 
ment and sympathy to the people of that 
valiant country. 

ite oppression and torture at the 
hands of Communist forces, the spirit of 
the once-free Armenian republic con- 
tinues to live and burn in the hearts 
of her sons and daughters, both within 
their land and abroad. From the earli- 
est revolt which occurred in Armenia 
on February 18, 1921, to the revolt in 
East Berlin on June 17, 1953, there has 
been one unbroken chain of uprisings 
and insurrections which, though they 
may not have had enough might to over- 
throw the Soviet structure in its en- 
tirety, have made impossible the con- 
soljdation and security of the Soviet 
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rulers. Although occupied by totali- 
tarian power, deprived of their indi- 
vidual, political, economic, and religious 
freedoms, the people of Armenia long 
for the day when their country will once 
again resume its rightful place in the 
family of free nations. 

Mr. Speaker, on this 33d anniversary 
of the Armenian revolt, I want to extend 
my congratulations to the people of that 
brave country, and to all Americans of 
Armenian ancestry. It is my hope that 
in this trying period of their history, 
the people of Armenia will draw en- 
couragement from the warm regard 
which our country has held for them. I 
join in their prayer that the oppression 
of their native land may soon be ended. 


Award to Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, in Connection With His 
Work on Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
delivered by our colleague, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], at a din- 
ner in Baltimore, Md., on January 27, 
1954, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate as a distinguished address by a 
great American. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Thank you, from the bottom of my heart, 
for this award, given me in the name of the 
Baltimore Community Assembly, I am 
proud to receive this recognition. I am es- 
pecially pleased that a similar award ts being 
given to my vallant colleague, Senator Hu- 
Bert HUMPHREY. I wish Senator HUMPHREY 
could have been here in person to receive this 
award. Unfortunately, as you know, he was 
suddenly called to his home State of Minne- 
sota and could not Join us here this evening. 

It gives me much pleasure, however, to be 
on this platform with Congressman EUGENE 
MeCanrmr who is to accept the award for 
Senator Hunrunzr. Congressman Mc- 
CarTHY might be called the Hubert Hum- 
phrey of the House of Representatives. He 
is an able, courageous, and deeply sincere 
Member of Congress, whose reputation as a 
man of conviction and of high purpose has 
already been widely established. 

He is one of the young liberals in the House 
of Representatives who can always be de- 
pended upon to join in the fight for good 
causes. He fought side by side with Repre- 
sentatives EMANUEL CELLER and FRANKLIN D, 
ROOSEVELT, Jr., of my own State of New York, 
and others, against the iniquitous McCarran- 
Walter Act at the time of passage and in sup- 
port of President Truman’s veto of that act. 

In being here tonight Congressman Mc- 
CarTHY, who is not to be confused with any 
other Member of Congress by the same name, 
adequately represents not only my friend 
Senator Homrnurry and the State of Minne- 
sota but the cause of liberalism in the House 
of Representatives. 
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As long as Senator Humrnexy Is not per- 
sonally here, I know he would want me to 81 
for him, that he and I both consider 
awards not personal tributes to us as in- 
dividuals, but tributes to all those, and the: 
are legion, both in and out of the Congress 
who haye been fighting and working over 
past years in the great cause of human righ 
as epitomized in the fight for more H» 
more humane, and more American Immigté@* 
tion and citizenship laws. F 

I consider this award to be a tribute a 
much to you as to me, to all those great 
ganizations, national and local, which are 
represented here tonight and have 
involved in the effort to make our immigra- 
tion and citizenship laws reflect the 
spirit of America, 

Up to now, those laws have denied the 
American spirit and the American trad! t 
They have pointed the finger of hypocrisy $ 
our claim that we are devoted to justice 
for all and that we are the home of 
brave and the land of the free. yal 

Indeed, our present laws reflect not eq 
justice for all, but varying standards of m 
tice—for immigrants, resident aliens, f 
naturalized citizens, and for native-born el 
izens. Our immigration laws bespeak 
bravery but tin idity, not confidence in tne 
American idea, but distrust of the Americ™ 
idea, not faith in freedom but doubt as 
the validity of freedom when applied 
those who are not native-born citizens. 10 

These laws, and the practices which * 
followed under them, speak more eloquen 
ty than the Voice of America in disparagi®$ 
the claims upon which we base our role 
world leadership. 

We are the most powerful nation In the 
world, We are engaged in a deadly strug"! 
against the evil forces of tyranny and op” 
pression. We seck to lead the free peop ire 
and the freedom-loving peoples of the env 
earth, against the forces of evil and sla 

But our own 160,000,000 people are ws 
enough to withstand the shock of onslaué' 
against western civilization, to 

To win in this epic struggle yes, even 
survive—we need and must have a sols 
united front of free nations with which "| 
confront the slave world. Even more 5 
portant, there must be a united will on t 
part of all freedom-loving peoples to 70 
Communist penetration and aggression. tres 
a united will to extend the limits of the 
world, 

To achieve this unity of will and purpose 
there must be confidence in the leade vio” 
of the United States. There must be con 1588 
tion in the minds of peoples everywhere 40 
we strive for freedom for all men, and os 
substantial benefits for all men, and nt 
just for our own national aggrandizem® vi 

The free peoples of the earth must 4, 
fired with a faith in the banners we up? 
They must belleve that we believe sin 1c 
in freedom, equality, fraternity, and just 

One of the chief differences between 
present world situation and any othef |, 
the history of mankind is the fact 9 
in the present struggle almost all of mc, 
kind are active participants. The hund w 
of millions of human beings who people si 
great land masses of Asia and Afric® gs | 
no longer the inert pawns they were in d 
past. In the present calculations of Wp 
power they are factors to be reckoned wi d 
They are centers of positive strength c 
positive weakness. yi | 

They are independent and uncommit o 
factors. They represent powerful force? 4 
good or for evil. They know how to , 
guns and fiy airplanes. They do not aioe 
at the threat of blockade or even of 
bombs, uot 

What has all this to do with immigra" yf 
with citizenship, and the McCarren-W” 
Act? ott | 

The answer la that if there were no "d 
reasons—and there are hundreds of 
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gend be vitally necessary, simply for the 
tration en in the present world struggle, 
Brati y to revise our present own immi- 
Wen and citizenship laws. 
hy... Can no longer afford the luxury of 
—— of professing one set of principles 
WG acticing another. 
ot ns Cannot say we believe in the equality 
tions, and the equal rights of all peoples 
- Ung, here, we cannot plead for equal justice 
Suffer law for all men, and at the same time 
Brati, on our own statute books an Immi- 
Nation) 2W Which is based on racial and 
Justice | Prejudice, and which denies -equal 
W, to immigrants and aliens. 
fis we annot tell the rest of the world: do 
We h Say, but what we do at home—how 
andle immigrants and aliens—is our 
We iness. 
can — 
tice as mig preach brotherhood and prac 


wt that is what the McCarran Act does. 
low cannot urge the Italian people to fol- 
the CUT leadership in world affairs, and at 
pe) time tell Italians that they are 
Imm: One-twelfth as fit as Anglo-Saxons to 
Citizen. te here, and to become American 


— that is what the McCarran Act says. 
à; Cannot tell the Greeks to stand firm 
time Soviet aggression, but at the same 
Poo, EN them that we consider them such 
damit ezenship material that we will only 
try, Sere of them every year to this coun- 
Ragtime we are willing to admit 65,000 

en, 
tact that is what the McCarran Act tells 
nie cannot tell the billion and a half peo- 
that „ale that we are their friends, but 
hangs © are afraid that if any more than a 
they ul of them come to the United States, 
rca contaminate our culture and our 

Let ed bloodstream. 
hoy, Al this is what we tell the world every 
Walter ery day, as long as the McCarran- 
— is on our statute books. The 
voice 1 Walter Act speaks in a louder 
Naim ee? our Secretary of State in pro- 
States, E the aims and purposes of the United 
Of goes in Europe last summer. The fund 
lowe, Wil for America is running lower and 
la the ane of the chief drains on that fund 

But + n-Walter Act. 

Rng fo have not fought against that act, 
* und Its drastic revision, just because it 
Geter Pular abroad. We cannot absolutely 
other ne our policies on the basis of what 

I aseble would like us to do. 
tis Pg fought against that act because 
tice, in principle and degrading in prac- 

Or 
tey urge, the McCarran-Walter Act has a 

food features in it. It would be ridicu- 
f the deny that. It is also true that some 
Worst features of the McCarran-Wal- 
Were carried over from previous law. 
ere on our statute books before 1952. 
ral Carran Waiter Act revalidated 
a 
On le ures and gave them a new 
P een far too long since the American 
Ave given careful consideration to 
time eration and citizenship laws. The 
27 Was 30 years ago. But within the 
ears, organizations like some of those 
Tact here tonight have begun to bring 
Na bee to light; and there has begun to set 
becribedbublle awareness of the evil we have 
the Meco, un our statute books in the form of 
tg That “rran-Walter Act. 

large Areness is far too little as yet. It 

terg in „ Umited to the metropolitan cen- 
e east. It has not yet begun to 


* on, eo throughout the length and breadth 


HGF 
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t 5 
Public lt must penetrate. The process of 
UCation must go on. It must goon 

* UNL] the American people, all the 
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American people, know all the facts about the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

Iam confident that when the people know 
the facts, they will demand in a voice which 
will be clearly heard and understood in Con- 
gress, that the evil features of the McCarran- 
Walter Act be discarded in the legislative 
rubbish heap where they belong. 

When the American people comprehend 
that their own citizenship status has been 
undermined by the McCarran-Walter Act, 
and that there has been created, despite the 
dicta of the Constitution, a second-class citi- 
zenship status for naturalized citizens, then 
we will have action in Congress. 

When the American people understand that 
even native-born citizens are no longer as 
secure in their citizenship as they once were, 
and that the process of chipping away at the 
permanence of citizenship will go on, unless 
stopped by public opinion * * * only then 
will we have the kind of substantial con- 
gressional action that we need and must 
have. 

The obverse of what I have just said is 
this: that we are not going to get substantial 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Act in the 
immediate future, at this session. of Con- 
gress. There is no point in fooling ourselves 
about it, and in building up false hopes. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is not going to 
be revised in any substantial way by the 
mere introduction of legislation to revise it, 

President Bisenhower is on record in favor 
of revisions in the McCarran-Walter Act. I 
do not know what specific revisions he would 
support, I have asked him to support the 
Lehman-Humphrey-Morse-Celler bill, but he 
has not responded to my urging. Indeed, he 
has not said anything, this year, about the 
McCarran-Walter Act. I hope he will get 
around to it. 

But I do not believe that even Mr. Elsen- 
hower could get substantial revisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Act through this session of 
Congress, even if he undertook to lead the 
fight. 

The only ones who can assure revisions in 
present law are you, assembled here in this 
room, and the millions of others like you in 
this country—the citizens of America. 

You have the power. You can do the job. 
It has given me great encouragement, in my 
own efforts, to know that both the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO have joined the ranks of the 
great national organizations pledged to seek 
a revision of present law. The great reli- 
gious organizations, of all faiths, and many 
of the fine nonsectarian organizations of our 
country, have also enlisted in this effort. 

But it will not be accomplished just by 
passing resolutions. It must be done by 
public education, especially in those areas 
of the country which have not, up to now, 
been aroused on this issue, 

I can assure you that as far as I am con- 
cerned, and I am sure Senator HUMPHREY 
will in this instance let me speak for him, 
we are going to continue our fight on this 
issue for as long as it takes, with whatever 
energy and effort we have. 

But you are the ones who will, in the end, 
prevail. The outcome is in your hands. 
You must determine to make this your busi- 
ness, not only tonight, but during all the 
weeks and months ahead. 

If you will dedicate yourselves to this proj- 
ect, through all the organizations to which 
you belong, and bring the facts home to all 
the people associated with your organiza- 
tions, and to all your friends and neigh- 
bors, we will surely win in the end. 

This is a fight not only for a more humane 
immigration and citizenship law. It is a 
fight for justice, for civil liberties, for non- 
discriminaton. It s a fight against preju- 
dice, against arbitrary injustice, and against 
ignorance. 

Thank you again for your award. The free 
world will thank you for your efforts in this 
fine cause. 
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Address by Hon. Frances P. Bolton, of 
Ohio, Before the Business and Profes- 
sional Chapter, B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17; 1954 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
one of the most illustrious Members of 
Congress, Representative Frances P. 
Botton, of Ohio, recently made an ad- 
dress which I feel merits the attention 
and consideration of all of us in Congress 
and of all Americans outside of Congress, 
I invite attention to it and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Madam Chairman, honored guests, and 
members of the business and professional 
chapter of B'nai B'rith, we are here tonight 
in answer to the call of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews to take 1 
week, beginning today, and consecrate it to 
brotherhood. We are here in this place 
upon the generous invitation of the busi- 
ness and professional chapter of the B'nai 
B'rith Women and I want, first of all, to ex- 
press my appreciation to the board for giving 
me this opportunity to share with you all this 
first moment of Brotherhood Week, 1954. 

Brotherhood Week is a time of reevaluation 
and observance of the values and the ideals 
by which we seek to live. 

Inaugurated by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in 1934, it is a week dedi- 
cated to some of the deep needs of men: 
the need to belong, the need to love and be 
loved, the need to share in the on-going life 
of the community. 

Certainly there has never been a moment 
in the history of mankind when the concept 
and the practice of brotherhood has been 
more needed. 

Can you think of a time when it was of 
more vital importance that we understand 
the meaning of this that we call brother- 
hood and then practice it? For myself, I 
am convinced that there can be no true 
brotherhood, and so no peace in this world 
of ours, until men and women realize beyond 
all shadow of doubt that we are all children 
of one infinite God, members of one family 
and I do believe that in spite of the darkness 
into which man has gone, perhaps because 
of it, brotherhood as a way of life has never 
been so within our grasp. 

It is good that we are together tonight to 
think upon these things. Let us sweep out 
of our minds all our thoughts of other mat- 
ters—let us just look at this one great area 
of our human living: Brotherhood. 

I am sure that all of you, like myself, have 
had moments of shock over discoveries made 
in your studies of history, of religion, of the 
struggles of men for freedom. My history 
books gave me the idea that the Pilgrim 
Fathers from whom I stem were men of great 
wisdom, whose sense of justice had never 
been equalled. They came for freedom of 
worship, didn’t they? So my child's mind 
had a most violent shock when I found that 
the word “heretic” was as familiar in New 
as in Old England. I had so agreed with 
my ancestors for leaving England when I 
found heretics were actually burned at the 
stake in “good old England“ in 1400! Im- 
agine how I felt when I was told that one 
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of my husband's forebears was “dipped” for 
a witch in Salem! 

The more I read about my forebears and 
all the other groups that came to America, 
the more I realized that the first settlers 
had no idea at all of doing unto others as 
they would be done by—they had no con- 
eciousness of belonging to the great human 
family. 

Prejudice and fanaticism have not been 
confined to any one period, to any one 
people, or to any One group, nor has perse- 
cution nor discrimination. Let me illus- 
trate my point: 

It was just the other day that Guatemala 
expelied two members of the press and a 
Franciscan priest. This alred the fact that 
that Communist controlled little country 
docs not permit the entry of Catholic priests. 
Thore is nothing new to that—for here in 
our Tree“ America in 1647 Massachusetts 
forbade entry to Jewish rabbis and Catholic 
priests. When New York burned in 1741, 
the Papists were blamed, as they were for 
plotting with the Indians and the French 
against the colonists. I confess I did und 
it hard to believe that until the end of the 
18th century, Cathoilcs were not allowed 
to vote except In Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, Then there came an attack upon 
the whole Masonic movement. 

In 1834 convents were burned in Massa- 
chusetts—and a movement against Mormon- 
ism took place then. and again in the years 
between 1860 and 1390. 

In 1913 the anti-Catholic movement spread 
out, and the Jews came in for their share. 
The first Ku Klux Klan started in 1866 but 
was stopped by the Federal Government in 
1868. It was revived in 1915 with a broad- 
ened attack against colored people, Jews, for- 
eign born, and Catholics. 

And all this in our beloved America that 
came into being that men might be free. 

Wars have so much horror in them—yet 
always some good results, What au example 
of supreme sacrifice that of the four chap- 
lains on the Dorchester, to whom a shrine 
has been dedicated, 

I am sure you too must be constantly run- 
ning into grouns of boys In khak!—Negroes, 
Jews, Christians—all so thrillingly American, 
united in the brotherhood of service to 
America, 

As a nation we are dedicated to buillding a 
society where every boy and girl, every man 
and woman has a chance to become a fine 
upstanding member of that soclet7. Consid- 
ering that our Founding Fathers sidestepped 
the problem of slavery and we had to fight a 
war to settle it, it seems to me we have made 
remarkable strides as a nation to give our 
dark-skinned citizens the responsibilities of 
full citizenship. Not everywhere ns yet, not 
in every area of living, but each year brings 
us nearer our common goal, You have only 
to look at the Union of South Africa, as I did 
at the United Nations when I was a delegate 
there last fall, to realize how far ahead we 
are compared to other areas of the world. 

I have been a trustee of Tuskegee Institute 
for some years. We have there a most Inter- 
esting department of records and research 
which has discontinued its annual lynching 
letter. A recent report says “Lynching as 
traditionally defined and as a barometer for 
Mensuring the status of race relations in the 
United States seems no longer to be a valid 
index to such [race] relationships.“ We be- 
lieve that a new standard is needed—which 
would be as objective and as factual as were 
the lynching reports. This standard, we 
think, can best be established in such areas 
as employment and other economic condi- 
tions; in political participation; in educa- 
tion; In law and legislation; in health; and 
perhaps in other flelds “significant for the 
present times,” 

Yes—we haye much to do still in all these 
areas not only for our Negro citizens, but for 
all our minorities who go to make up this 
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polyglot population, which is, after all, the 
citizenry of the most wonderful country In 
all the world. Prejudice is not confined to 
race or religion. It crops up almost every- 
where. Again let me illustrate: 

A group of youngsers came to my office one 
morning, all of them in a somewhat re- 
bellious mood. I like young people—I have 
3 grown sons and 8 grandchildren—and I 
wondcred how I could get under the crust 
of these lads and Inssies. They were Amer- 
jeans of varying backgrounds—some Negro, 
some Polish, one or two of Swedish and Hun- 
garian culture. There was one just plain 
John Smith. We got on the subject of 
changing names, and such a pretty blond 
girl said she was proud of her name, it was 
a good name where her parents came from, 
but because people here were so stupid they 
couldn't pronounce it she would probably 
have to change it as no one would hire her. 

That gave me a whole new field of discrim~- 
ination to investigate friends, and I can tell 
you I found much tragedy and heartache 
along the way. I am sure you will agree that 
the battle against prejudice can be won only 
if we use great Intelligence based on true 
understanding. Blanket accusations that 
someone or some group ls anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro, anti-Catholic, antiforeign, etc,.—just 
increase the problem, It we are to maintain 
our religious freedom we cannot be anti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic, antl-Protestant. Re- 
ligious prejudice must be put out of our 
lives wherever it raises its head whether we 
be the victims or not. So it is with racial 
and economic prejudice as well, for all prej- 
udice opposes freedom and all freedoms are 
inseparable. There is an interesting side to 
prejudice which we seldom think of—a side 
sometimes used as a shield by an individual 
or a group to hide a weakness. I can best 
Uiustrate this with a story—a true and very 
poignant story: 8 

Some years ago, a white friend of mine 
whose work in the world has been among 
our Negroes, sent a young colored man who 
was an excellent mechanic to a factory for a 
job. He proved his worth and all went well 
until the regular pay envelope went to his 
head and he began staying out Monday— 
then Tuesday—when it got to be Wednesday 
he was fired. He came back to his very good 
friend in a surly mood—giving no good 
reason for the firing. So while he sat there, 
my friend called the factory and was told 
the truth—but also given to understand 
they liked his work. In the course of their 
conversation, the lad said, But they can't 
fire me, Boss, I'm a Negro.” My friend then 
said to him, “So that is your trouble? I 
can get you a job as a Negro easily, Prank, 
but I got you that other job because I 
thought you were like a lot of other lads I 
know, a good American mechanic.” All 
stories do not end as well as this one did, 
but Frank went back to the factory and 
asked for another trial. They took him on 
again, and so far as I know he is there yet. 

We hear much of the job discrimination 
against Jews. I grant you there is plenty 
of it—but you would be surprised if you 
knew some of the people who practice it, 
May I tell you another story? 

Some years ago a dozen of Cleveland's 
most honored and respected Jewish citizens 
asked me to dinner to talk over problems. 
After a most delicious meal, the questions 
came and we had a most interesting evening. 
Many of them were full of Job discrimina- 
tions and the Injustice involved. When one 
delightful man spoke suddenly: “I never 
hire a Jew if I can help it and I'll tell you 
why. I had a plumbing shop that grew too 
large for me so I hired a bright young Jew 
in my own congregation and taught him the 
business. Do you know what he did? Left 
me in the lurch and opened a competitive 
store across the street.” 

These are just vignettes, friends—tittle 
glimpses into the past and the present to 
bring home to you and to me once again the 
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fundamental need we have for mutual un“ 
derstanding. 

People are important in a soclety such ee 
ours which is based upon the certainty che 
all men are children of the same Infinite 
Father, dependent upon Him and responsible 
to Him. How people feel about each other 
and about themselyes and how they behav? 
toward euch other in the light of those feel" 
ings are matters of great concern, 

That the National Conference of Chris- 
tlans and Jews has dramatized this impor 
tant need In today's living by setting aside 
this week dedicated to brotherhood can 
mean much to us all in Increasing measur? 
if we will let it do so. There are those ub? 
feel that such things as goodwill, kindness 
generosity, and the wil to grant others 
rights and privileges we want for ourselves 
are their own reward and need no — 
tion, no dramatization. But even these 
admit, I am sure, that reminders are neces” 
sary factors in life, especially when they are 
associated with a reanalysis of one's 9 
deeper attitudes. e 

Leadership in what we might call — 
brotherhood movement cannot be confin 
to the few. It really rests in the hands ri 
such people as yourselves. I have an od 
certainty that you are aware of your seps 
arate and collective responsibility. I 1° 
sure that when this week is done, you 0 
let the experience of togetherness contioY 
with you urging you to go forward in t 
directions—one toward your fellows, 10 
other toward your own souls—for it 18 iq 
the depth of self-examination and sel 
revelation that the purposes of life 
revealed. e 

You have been most gracious In giving 1 
the privilege of sharing my thoughts of 
you tonight. May I close with the words 
Walt Whitman, the poet of great under“ 
standing and even rarer vision: 

“Lo, Soul! Seest thou not God's purpose 
from the first? t 
The earth to be spanned, connected by ne 
work, 
The people to become brothers and sister 
The races, neighbors, to marry and be 8! 
in marriage, tant 

The oceans to be crossed, the dis 

brought near, 

The lands to be welded together.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 1E% 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA! 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have print 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an of 
torial entitled “Americans Get Hint te 
Truth About 2,200,” published in the 
lanta Journal of February 15, 1954. is) 

There being no objection, the edit, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recos 
as follows: 200 
AMERICANS Ger Hoyt or Traut AsovT 2 

sc 
Explanations of reasons for di i pat 
D 


certain employees from the State ‘amerioo® 
ment during the past year give the uch⸗ 
people an inkling of how many of the HH 
discussed 2,200—the number of "sec o" 
risks” reported discharged from all GO" js, 
ment jobs—really were disloyal. A 
the public has a perfect right to KNOW gem” 
State Department figures, given to at 
bers of the House of Representatives em- 
secret hearing, indicate only 11 of 534 
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Ployees fired 
e disloyal, 
total 240 the 534 is only a fraction of the 
Turthos 55 it gives some indication of how a 
Yer reakdown might read. 
2.209 128 Republicans first gave out the 
non-De Sure, Democrats—as well as many 
the etntoerate—have sought clarification of 
np ement, How many truly were 
or cent disloyal? How many wefe released 
hat er, less significant reasons? That is 
The Imerleans still want to know. 
ing th mPression left by Republicans issu- 
loyal 252800 figure was that this many dis- 
Demoernt i nes were inherited from the 
Dounce nn” Administration. The recent an- 
a trom the State Department 
ines ets that impression. 
Sta that partial report was given, some 
figures partment officials have denied the 
Partme are correct. “Someone in the De- 
Bald. nt must have leaked the story,“ they 


fig- 
2 that Americans have to go on. 
his, they are forced to judge until 
“ve more facts. 
Nation ess of what the complete expla- 
men ü show—whether the Govern- 
of nder the Democrats was fairly clear 
Pletery pea or whether. it was com- 
serve e er American people de- 
t ý 
2 5 hoped a description of the entire 
Ialt to „ forthcoming. That would be only 
concerned. 
thing is sure: Pinal judgment be- 
Shou With the American people, and they 
be given the facts to make that 


The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Va; Force Should Be Given Greater 
olce in Military Planning 


ure takeq" or not, the 11-out-of-534 
tha 
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to ext RICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


8 my remarks in the Recorp, I 
entities herewith the following editorial 


‘fol wie Losing Military Con- 
appeared in the Blooming- 
ML) Pantagraph: 


NS LOSING MILITARY CONTROL 
Braph Bares of three articles in the Panta- 
à long 788 Merwin has called attention to 

nd continuing process of reducing 
„Nav t the civilian Secretaries of the 
ot ef, ties’ and Air Force to the detriment 
he military planning by those who 
Planning best qualified to contribute to such 


topped Service Secretaries, having been 


Irom tpa not only from Cabinet rank but also 

National Security Council, have no 
Which nee to the planning councils in 
T8Vision -cles are determined. The recent 


Of the Key West agreement, which 
branches a the missions of the various 
lrillan ts Service, further insulates the 
from the eads of the three military services 

More ancllenmaking function. 
hang, Ore More power is placed in the 
Must, me single Secretary of Defense wha 
™plex its, use he cannot comprehend all the 
dely More 8 of the vast military machine, 
Rictals ene more upon the uninformed 
pe charged wine the civilian heads who 

Ueles into effect, responsibility of putting 
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from the Department were This is a paradox in the Eisenhower ad- 


ministration. While the President and his 
advisers are doing everything they can to 
decentralize Government in general, they are 
being pushed headlong into greater central- 
ization of the military. Oddly enough, Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson long ago saw the 
advantages of decentralization of administra- 
tion and helped formulate the General 
Motors policy of breaking the company up 
into smaller, self-managed units. Any single 
one of the three Departments of the Mili- 
tary Establishment is many times larger and 
more complex than General Motors, yet Mr. 
Wilson is now accumulating more and more 
centralized power over this colossus which 
consumes most of the Federal budget. 

We do not believe Mr. Wilson is a man who 
grasps for power. Rather we think he is be- 
ing used in a carefully planned program to 
centralize the military setup to a point where 
the uniformed professional military men can 
take over. While lip service is being given 
to greater civillan control, the result Is mak= 
ing the civilian heads of the military services 
less influential and their uniformed suborci- 
nates more influential. 

The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force should be given a greater voice in 
military planning. That could be done by 
making them permanent members of the 
National Security Council which does the 
planning. 


After 38 Years a Lincoln Hoax Catches 
Up to a Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in Kup’s Column in the Chicago Sun- 
Times is the full story of the Lincoln 
hoax that finally caught up with Post- 
master General Summerfield. Irv Kup- 
cinet is a great columnist, whose reading 
public includes most everyone in the 
Chicago area. When folks are keenly 
interested in something, Irv invariably 
comes up with the lowdown. Now 
read on: 

Kup’s COLUMN 

The Lincoln hoax: Ralph Newman, the 
Lincoln scholar and bookseller, was the 
speaker at a Lincoln Day rally in Madison, 
Wis., Friday. There he predicted that in the 
great flow of Lincoln oratory over the week- 
end Ol’ Abe most assuredly would be mis- 
quoted by some speakers. “Lincoln,” New- 
man told his audience, “has become one of 
the most misquoted figures in history.” Lit- 
tle did Newman realize, when he made his 
prediction, that a Lincoln misquote would 
hit the page 1's the very next day. 

Postmaster General Summerfield, innocent 
or otherwise, was the perpetrator of the Lin- 
coln misquote, which has been popping up 
since 1942 and has been traced back by Lin- 
coln scholars to 1916. Summerfield had in- 
cluded the Lincoln hoax in a speech prepared 
for delivery last Saturday. Copies of his 
speech were distributed beforehand and one 
of them fell into the hands of Steve Mitchell, 
the Democratic national chairman, who 
promptly labeled it for what it was, a fake. 
Thereupon Summerfield deleted the quote 
from his address. 

This is the phony quote so often attributed 
to Lincoln: “You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift. You cannot 
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strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. You cannot help the wage earner by 
pulling down the wage payer. You cannot 
further the brotherhood of man by encourag- 
ing class hatred. You cannot heip the poor 
by destroying the rich. You cannot estab- 
lish sound security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 
than you earn, You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s Initiative 
and independence. You cannot help men 
permanently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves.“ 

Now let's see how a hoax like this Is born. 
Way back in 1916, a Rey. William John Henry 
Boetcker of Wilkinsburg, Pa., published a 
pamphlet of Gold Nuggets, in which he listed 
the above statements as a series of don'ts, 
There was no allusion whatever to Lincoln 
at that time. But in 1940, the American 
Federation of Investors published another 
pamphiet, containing the same don'ts, but 
calling them Warning Signs on the Road to 
Prosperity. Again, Lincoln was not men- 
tioned by name, but the Investors’ pamphiet 
carried a picture of the Lincoln tomb on its 
cover, thus implying that the contents were 
all Lincoln quotes. 

By now the hoax was on its way. It turned 
up again In 1942, thanks to the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, which was 
waging a propaganda battle against the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime directive prohibiting sal- 
aries of more than 625.000. But this time 
the quotes were attributed directly to Lin- 
coln. As a result the hoax spread like wlid- 
fire and turned up in radio scripts, Lincoln 
Day speeches, magazines and newspapers, 

The Lincoln hoax even has been inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoro. In 1948 Rep- 
resentative Frances P. BoLTON, Republican of 
Ohio, thought the quotes were an appro- 
priate expression of the times and had them 
inserted. All this time, Newman points out, 
Loncoln scholars were fighting desperately 
to correct the error. But the quotes, at- 
tributed to Lincoln, turned up faster than 
they could be refuted. And the man who 
unconsciously started the hoax was the Rev- 
erend Mr. Boetcker. Lincoln scholars call it, 
instead of a Lincoln address, Boetcker’s Wil- 
kinsburg address, 


What Creeping Socialists Have Done for 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
appearing in the February, 1954, issue of 
the REA News, edited by Donald J. 
Kelly, and published in Alexandria, 
Minn., be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You, Rascats, Loox WHat You've Done 

Some people will tell you that if you are 
a member of a rural electric cooperative, or 
a manager, or a director, you must be a 
creeping Socialist: Well, let's see what you 
creeping Socialists haye done for Minnesota. 

Some 90 percent of the Nation's farms are 
now electrified, most of this being accom- 
plished by people like you. In Minnesota, 
92.3 percent of all farms have central sta- 
tion electric service. Minnesota's 53 rural 
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electric cooperatives have bulit 75,273 miles 
of line to serve 182,278 rural consumers. 

To make the extension of electrical service 
possible, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has advanced (as of April 1) $118,- 
253,457 in loan funds to Minnesota 
borrowers. > 

How are you creeping Socialists doing in 
paying back this money to the Government? 
You're doing just fine. None of the electric 
co-ops in Minnesota is in arrears on pay- 
ments of principal and interest. Up to 
April 1, your electric cooperative paid back 
over $27 million on Joans and interest. 

Another interesting point here is that you 
rascals are living better now than you did 
before you got those socialistic ideas and 
formed your own electric co-ops, You must 
be living better, because you are using more 
electricity. 

Your average monthly consumption of 
electricity rose from nothing before your 
cooperative began bringing you electricity, to 
a 183-kilowatt-hour average during Decem- 
ber 1947 to a 301-kilowatt-hour average dur- 
ing December 1952. This is well above the 
national average of 197 kilowatt-hours. 

All of which leads us to say once again: 
If this be creeping socialism, Jet's have more 
of it. 


Politics and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include herewith an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13, entitled “Politics and Secu- 


rity”: 
Pot. ies AND BSECURITY 

The controversy over Scott McLeod, State 
Department security officer off on a political 
tour, now turns upon whether or not he is 
barred from such activities by the Hatch 
Act. A Civil Service Commissioner advised 
that he is barred; the State Department de- 
cided he is not. The State Department has 
the final word, and there, it seems to us, 
that particular matter could rest. The real 
question is not one of narrow legality, but 
of the wisdom and expediency of having a 
man in a quasi-judicial position, charged 
with administering delicate personnel issues, 
become engaged in politics. 

In the work Mr. McLeod is doing, it ts 
not only important that his actions be fair 
and objective; it is also important that they 
seem so. Is it likely that his actions win 
seem fair once he has shown a political in- 
terest in building up the list of dismissals 
to the highest possible total? Will they 
secm objective once he has implied that his 
success, and the success of the administra- 
tion, depend on the number of dismissals 
and firings? As security officer of the State 
Department he is doing, on a limited scale, 
what Mr. J, Edgar Hoover is doing on a much 
larger scale. Mr. Hoover is far too expe- 
rienced and principled to turn up as the 
orator at partisan gatherings. 

Mr. McLeod, when asked about his pres- 
ent course, replied that he didn’t know “how 
you're going to work in Government and 
not be in politics.” If he does not know 
that he should not be in the post he now 
. holds, The essence of free government is 
that there are areas where partisanship does 
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not enter, and that the working of the two- 
party system does not prevent the fair treat- 
ment of individuals. Altogether Mr. Mc- 
Leod's tour makes it look very much as if 
he had so misconceived his role as to make 
his continuance in the State Department of 
questionable benefit. 


Exercises in Obfuscation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the developments at the Big 
Four Conference in Berlin these recent 
weeks have worked out much the way 
the Latrobe Bulletin predicted they 
would in an editorial in that newspaper 
on February 3. Molotov acted as if 
Eastern Germany and Austria were vir- 
tually parts of the Soviet Empire. He 
was anxious to talk about everything else 
under the sun except the matters on the 
agenda of the conference—German uni- 
fication and a peace treaty for occupied 
Austria. 

The Latrobe Bulletin referred to the 
Russian Foreign Minister's stalling and 
delaying tactics as “exercises in obfus- 
cation! -a good definition. And his per- 
formance has probably done more than 
any other single development of the past 
few years to prove to the Western Powers 
that their only hope for continued free- 
dom, independence, and advancement is 
through stronger mutual ties with the 
United States and each other. 

It is time for the free nations of Europe 
to end their own stalling, Mr. Speaker, 
and get busy on the steps necessary to 
bring about the European army as part 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

If there are any doubts left about Rus- 
sia’s refusal to cooperate in the peaceful 
solution of European problems, Molotov 
certainly dissolved those doubts. 

The editorial from the Latrobe Bulle- 
tin is as follows: 

Molotov's Big Four antics are analogous to 
those of a slippery bankrupt at a creditors’ 
meeting. The Russian foreign minister is 
willing to talk about everything conceivable 
except German unification and an Austrian 
peace treaty. 

Molotoy looks upon both countries as un- 
challengeable Soviet assets and is hesitant 
about putting them on the line. But the 
Western Powers point out that they were 
simply placed in escrow after the war and 
ought now to be unfrozen. 

Communist talk of a world disarmament 
conference, like the Reds’ insistence on a 
Big Five session with China, are merely exer- 
cises in obfuscation. The Soviets cannot 
discard the illusion that every time they drop 
a kindly reference to peace or disarmament 
the world becomes mesmerized by hopeful 
anticipation. 

As Western observers have pointed out, 
disarmament conferences can be had for a 
dime a dogen in the U. N. But none has 
ever managed to clear the first Russian- 
injected hurdle. 

The Berlin talks are reaching the point 
where the Reds will either have to fish or 
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cut bait. Continued Russian stalling wil 
send the Big Three away convinced finally 
that. they must complete steps ior their 
mutual self-protection. 


Research and Education in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it is absolutely essential that the re- 
search and educational program in 85 
general field of agriculture should be ex $ 
panded and I think vigorous action mus 
be taken in that direction. 

Accordingly, on January 18, 1954, m7 
good friend and capable colleague, 9 
gressman T. A. THompson, and I A 
dressed the following letter to the Sec“ 
retary of Agriculture: 

Janvary 18, 1954 
Hon, Ezra Tart BENSON, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 0 

Dear Mr. Srcnrranv: In his message to e 
Congress on the subject of the Nation's agh 
culture the President said: 

“Research and education are still indispe?” 
sable if our farmers are to improve their 
ductivity and enlarge their markets.” 

First of all we want to commend both Y°% 
and the President for such a forthright state” 
ment on this phase of our agricultural 
gram. 6 

As you know so well, it is most importa? 
to continuously develop new and more 
ductive plant varieties and to wage A 
stant fight against the ravages of di 
pests, and insects. We think that the = 
ress we have made along that line is a rd 
ment to agricultural research; and we kn 
that too little recognition has been give? t 
that quiet and humble but very emden 
small group of people engaged in that wor 

But instead of relenting, we must CON st 
our efforts in that direction, else all © 
gains will be lost. Sugercane and sweet 
tatoes are cases in point, but the same 
plies to cotton, rice, and other crops. 10 

For instance, it is absolutely essential 
continue to breed superior varieties of suse, 
cane having hybrid vigor, early maturity) 
high sucrose contents, and resistance ers 
both cold and disease. When one consid 
that only one out of about 250,000 sugarcane 
seedlings becomes a promising variety he i 
mediately realizes that this tedious proces 
is strictly a Job for scientists. And the vor 
simply must go on, because sugarcane out’ 
generates to such an extent that an js 
standing varlety today may be worthless 
a few years. : — 

The same is true about sweet potatoes. a 
cept perhaps more so. This is illustra 
a statement made to us by Dr. Nulien Um- 
who is connected with Louisiana State de- 
versity. On the general subject of the trol. 
velopment of new varieties, weevil cop’ ¢ 
and soil preparation in the production pe 
sweet potatoes, Dr. Miller has probably d an 
as much if not more for this industry ag? 
any living man. At a meeting some time 
we asked him, “Doctor, with all the progress 
we have made, suppose we stood still un 
here on in the field of research affec {pe 
sweet potatoes; what would happen © 4, 
industry?" Without hesitation, be a 
“Well, the same as would happen to a =. 
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es Who quits struggling in midstream. 
v would both die.” 
at ou fortunately we have many Dr. Millers 
ur disposal in connection with agricul- 
But pp oeateh. We must use their brains. 
the on is not all; after the research is done 
far ormatlon must be passed on to the 


r We therefore respectfully suggest, Mr. Sec- 
Cation, that the subject of research and edu- 
Departmen owt be made the byword of the 
Urge ent of Agriculture, and we especially 
before 10, to take a last look at the budget 
to it it is submitted to the Congress, to see 
on the zn funds are provided to carry 
With assurance of our esteem, we are 
Sincerely, 
EnDwIN E. W111, 
Member of Congress. 
T. A. THompson, 
Member of Congress. 


a ran SPeaker, I was delighted to receive 
the b indicating a proposed increase in 
udget of about $18 million for re- 
encoun ud education. This is certainly 
We sho but I personally feel that 
the re-d Press for additional funds, for 
in theo Pointed up in my letter and 
Secretary's reply, which follows: 
Ww ARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Hon, p Rington, D. C., February 10, 1954. 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Dae ee Of Representatives. 
1954, aig Wis: The letter of January 18, 
at hang = YOU and Mr. T. A. THOMPSON 18 
commen and we appreciate very much your 
Barding th On the President's statement re- 
Cation in 4 mportance of research and edu- 
American agriculture. We are in 
: ent with this viewpoint and 
that ls possible to carry it out. 
Congres Waget recently submitted to the 
pandeg Provides for a strengthened and ex- 
It incluga gram of research and education. 
tor an increase of almost $9.9 million 
atlye Pre and 88.3 million for the cooper- 
& more melon education work. To achieve 
to vide cient and stable agriculture and 
Popuiaty © for the future needs of a growing 
On, we fully agree with you that in- 
attention must be given to research 
onal work on problems of agri- 
Production, conservation, utiliza- 
marketing. We firmly believe that 
te program of research and educa- 
enable us to solve many of the 
8 facing agriculture. $ 
Tess Cine letter you commented on the prog- 
Ment mud ce been made in plant tmprove- 
recent Other fields of research during 
Breat q We thoroughly agree that a 
We also pa Of Progress has been made and 
be done ue that there is much more to 
p on all of our crop-improvement 
develop 1 for example, we are striving to 
yi laa varieties and strains that give 
ot serious n ot are resistant to the attacks 
Other has, eects and disease pests, and to 
Into Acco: ds of production. We also take 
the eng unt the question of the quality of 
Product Product, realizing that unless this 
Processor 1 of real value to the farmer or 
Yan £ 8 not represent a real ad- 
us for the future we hope 
raren and to strengthen and improve re- 
results of ugh education, to get the 
Quickly, esearch into effective use more 


original ——— joined you in the 
i are 
Sincerely y bap writing to him, 
J. Fart. Coxe, 


Assistant Secretary. 


Mr, 
Study speaker, I have made a particular 
technolom, Pe Subject of research and 
Cane induet ath respect to the. sugar- 
™portance Ty which is of tremendous 
to the district I represent in 
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Congress. In that connection, I was 
honored to be invited to address the 
American Society of Sugarcane Tech- 
nologists at their annual banquet in 
Houma, La., on February 15. In order 
to show the vital role of research and 
technology, their influence on our econ- 
omy, their accomplishments in the past 
and the imperative need for expansion 
of this program I include herewith a 
copy of my address: 

Mr. President, officers, guests, and mem- 
bers of the American Society of Sugarcane 
Technologists, I am very happy to be here 
among {friends tonight, and I am honored 
that I have been asked to speak to this 
gathering of sugar technologists, many of 
whom are well known throughout the sugar- 
producing world. The pleasure of being here 
is doubled inasmuch as I am a native of a 
sugar-producing parish of Louisiana and am 
naturally interested In the sugar industry. 
In addition, I am the congressional repre- 
sentative of a large part of the sugar-pro- 
ducing area of Louisiana and thus have a 
very lively official interest in the industry. 

Although not a technologist myself, I 
would like to talk to you about a few of 
the developments which have taken place 
in the Industry, their importance, and the 
contributions made by the industry, science, 
and government to these developments. 

The starting of a sugar-producing industry 
required research and technology because 
sugar does not grow on a tree for picking, 
but must be produced through a series of 
complicated mechanical and chemical opera- 
tions. It was necessary from the beginning 
to devise methods for extracting juice from 
sugarcane. Although an individual might 
satisfy his sweet tooth by chewing on a 
stalk of sugarcane, such a process held little 
promise for development of a commercial 
sugar enterprise. Consequently, research to 
develop a juice extractor was necessary 
before the industry could start as a commer- 
clal venture. This initial research may have 
been rather rudimentary compared with 
today's standards, but it was research of a 
kind. 

Research on the design of mills and the 
extraction of juice continues today at an 
accelerated pace, as you well know. Extrac- 
tion was only one of the research problems 
or the early Industry. Clarifying and boil- 
ing techniques were varied from place to 
place with improvements in both taking 
place as new ideas were introduced. By 
necessity, the earliest research was re- 
stricted largely to means of extracting sugar, 
but as these processes developed, attention 
was diverted to the production of higher 
quality sugar. Today, more research em- 
phasis is placed on increased productivity in 
the field and increased recovery in the fac- 
tory, but quality is still a very important 
consideration. Thus, it can be seen that 
the history of the industry has been one of 
continuous striving for better ways to do 
things. 

If the industry is to continue to grow, 
research and technology must be given the 
necessary encouragement and support. The 
need to increase sugar production per acre 
means that research will continue to be 
necessary to develop better varleties and to 
improve agronomic practices. Parallel re- 
search in the factory should strive to put 
more sugar In the bag and to utilize the by- 
products which are avallable from the proc- 
ess. And finally, improved marketing prac- 
tices must be developed if the industry is to 
grow more profitable and improve its com- 
petitive status. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS RESULTING FROM 

RESEARCH 

Let's look at some of the research and 
technological developments which have sig- 
nificantly affected sugarcane growing and 
processing in recent years, 
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In the field of agriculture, many changes 
have taken place since the time this society 
was founded in 1938, as the Louisiana Sugar- 
cane Technologists Association. The men 
who have been and are now members of this 
society have contributed significantly to 
these achievements. 

Everyone here is familiar with the history 
of the variety research program which started 
several years ago and its importance to the 
industry. This program has had to 
with such problems in variety development 
as disease and insect resistance, cold resist- 
ance, sucrose content, purity, stubbling char- 
acteristics, and yield per acre. These are 
directly related to production of sugarcane 
as a commercial crop. In addition to these, 
other factors such as fiber content and mill- 
ing characteristics must be considered for 
factory operations. More recently, growth 
characteristics and adaptability to machine 
harvesting have been considered. 

Research in cultivation practices has not 
been neglected. One of the most noticeable 
changes has been the shift from mule-drawn 
to tractor-drawn cultivating tools. Heavier 
and more varied cultivating equipment has 
resulted from this change. Hoe hands have 
also become less plentiful and many culti- 
vating Jobs which were formerly performed 
by hand are now done by tractor-drawn 
tools, Flame cultivating has proven useful 
as an aid in weed control, and chemical 
herbicides haye been developed into another 
major tool for control of weeds and conserva- 
tion of our dwindling labor supply. 

Soil fertility has been given attention. 
Such practices as follow plowing and use of 
legumes and other cover crops to ald in elim- 
inating weeds and improve the tiith and 
fertility of the soll have received widespread 
consideration, Fertilizers and their proper 
utilization in the growth of sugarcane have 
been studied on different soil types and un- 
der other varying conditions. Nutrient re- 
quirements of sugarcane have been investi- 
gated as part of the fertilizer. research pro- 
gram. Rate and time of fertilizer applica- 
tion have been the subject of research proj- 
ects. One of the most outstanding fertilizer 
developments recently has been the use of 
both aqueous and anhydrous ammonia. 
They are now among the chief sources of 
nitrogen fertilizer. This development, in 
turn, has required research on methods for 
satisfactorily applying these fertilizers. 

At the time this society was founded prac- 
tically all sugarcane was harvested by hand, 
but at the present time it Is harvested largely 
by machines, The changeover from hand to 
machine harvesting created serious new prob- 
lems which are even now being worked on 
and solved. It is interesting to note that in 
one of the papers presented at the first 
meeting of the society the problem of trashy 
cane was discussed. The problem is with us 
today, although the industry has taken steps 
which partly offset the detrimental effects of 
trash until such time as the problem can be 
completely solyed. The solution may now be 
at hand. 

Mechanical loaders have been improved. 
Transportation of cane from field to factory 
has changed. Truck delivery has almost 
entirely replaced rail delivery. 

Factory operations and processes have also 
had significant developments in recent years. 
The development of cold and insect resistant 
varieties introduced cane with higher fiber 
content. Since the mills in use at the time 
were not designed to handle such tough cane, 
capacity and milling efficiency inevitably de- 
clined. These problems have been and are 
being met by improved mill design and the 
use of higher milling speeds. New mill 
drives have been introduced to the factory 
to give greater flexibility to milling opera- 
tions. Other processing equipment has been 
improved; high speed centrifugals have been 
introduced both to speed up production and 
to improve separation of sugar from molasses. 
Factory facilities which are not directly con- 
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nected with processing have been improved 
as 4 result of research. Mill lubrication and 
lubricants have not escaped attention. More 
efficient bagasse furnaces have been devel- 
oped, and in many cases, gas has supplanted 
bagasse as a fuel in order to utilize bagasse 
as a profitable byproduct. 

Bulk handling of raw sugar has developed 
into a successful operation and resulted in 
conservation of labor, time, and materials to 
the benefit of the industry. Bulk storage of 
refined sugar has the effect of increasing the 
fiexibility of the refining and of making it 
possible to handle peak loads as a matter of 
course, 

Byproduct research and development have 
received more attention than ever before. 
The most recent development, a very sig- 
nificant one, is the utilization of bagasse as 
raw material for pulp production. Although 
this use bas already been developed in other 
countries and considerable research has been 
Gone in the United States in the past years, 
it is only recently that successful pulping 
methods have been realized in the United 
States. Even as we are gathered here, one 
of these methods is being commercially used 
not more than 30 miles away. Earlier, the 
well-known use of bagasse in making fiber 
board was an outstanding research develop- 
ment, and this use continues to be a very 
important one for bagasse. 

Most recently, a process has been per- 
fected to use bagasse for the production of 
furfural, which in turn is a raw material in 
the production of nylon—that outstanding 
result of research efforts. Commercial pro- 
duction of furfural from bagasse will be a 
reality in the near future. 

Molasses has always been a source of 
chemicals of various kinds, mostly through 
Termentation—citric acid, yeast, ethanol, 
butenal, acetone, and others. However, re- 
search developments in the field of petro- 
chemicals have caused the use of molasses 
by the fermentation industries to fall off 
appreciably. This has resulted in the need 
to develop other uses for molasses, Molas- 
ses has always been recognized as a good 
cattle feed and has been used as such for 
years. However, it Is only within the past 
Jew years that the potential of this market 
for molasses has been recognized, and a more 
concentrated effort has been made to sell 
molasses for that use. It has resulted in 
more than 50 percent of our molasses sup- 
Plies being sold for feed uses, This market 
can be further expanded. 

Aconitic acid, a byproduct from cane, 
has been commercially developed within the 
past few years as a result of cooperation 
between the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the industry. The potential 
uses for this versatile chemical are quite 
numerous. Aconitic acid is a plasticizer 
and is used to make plastics more flexible. 
It is possible that this byproduct will con- 
tinue to develop in yolume in the future. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
research played an important part in devel- 
oping methods for the extraction of sugar- 
cane wax. Wax has been extracted com- 
mercially in Cuba for several years and more 
recently also in the British West Indies. 
This byproduct may hold promise for the 
domestic sugarcane areas, 

There are other possibilities for byproducts 
from sugarcane and in time research and 
technology are certain to uncover and utilize 


them to the benefit of the industry and all 


the people. 
RELATED ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 
There are related economic problems to 
be solved if we are to get the highest. pos- 
sible returns from our sugarcane lands. 
Much progress has already been made along 
this line. 
In that connection, I am sure you are all 
familiar with the Sugar Act and how it 
works. The Sugar Act was intended to and 
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did provide some stability to an industry 
which has had serious ups and downs. The 
Sugar Act itself, however, is not a complete 
answer to all of the problems involved in 
the pricing and marketing of Louisiana's 
sugar. It needs to be administered more 
realistically. 

And then, too, competition up and down 
the Mississippi Valley with beet sugar and 
among the sugarcane refiners themselves 
has sometimes led to price concessions very 
much below the New York price for refined 
sugar, Even today with the base price for 
canesugar in New York at $8.65 per hundred- 
weight bag, the price for beet sugar in the 
territory west of Chicago is $8.00 and there 
have been reports of sales below the reported 
prices. 

There is a Federal law which reqirues 
traders on the grain and cotton exchanges to 
make periodic reports of their transactions 
to the Government. Sugar, however, is ex- 
empt from that law. Is there any good 
reason for this? Perhaps research efforts 
should be directed toward improving the 
price reporting service as a means of en- 
couraging sugar competition on the basis 
of more complete market knowledge. For 
example, two questions: 

To what extent may discounts be greater 
under present marketing reporting than 
would be offered if all sellers and buyers 
knew more precisely the prices at which all 
recent transactions actually have been made? 

Is it possible that the lack of foreknowl- 
edge of prices provides a situation in which 
greater margins may be made by the best in- 
formed speculators which would go to proc- 
essors and cane growers in increased prices if 
better market information were available to 
all such persons? 

Sugarcane prices and prices for most of the 
Taw sugar are geared to a 5-month average of 
exchange prices from early October to late 
February. During most of this period and 
certainly after the turn of the year prices 
are subject to depressing influences, one of 
these being the start of the harvesting season 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico. The suggestion 
has been made that perhaps it would be 
better to market Louisiana sugar through the 
entire year, The higher prices obtained Jate 
in each crop year after the harvest seasons 
are completed in all of the supplying areas 
may be more than enough to offset the cost 
of building more adequate storage and other 
expenses, I do not know the answer and 
offer no recommendations at this time, but 
I do think that research should be directed 
toward this problem. 

EVALUATION OF RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 

Concrete measurements of the results of 
research and technological developments are 
very difficult to make. Not every research 
project leads directly to a commercial de- 
velopment. The accumulation of knowledge 
and data resulting from well-planned re- 
search spread over a period of time, however, 
certainly rewards the industry with greater 
success. Because of the gradual nature of 
the advances, it is typically difficult to assign 
dollar values to research and technological 
developments. Therefore, we must look at 
overall changes in the industry to give us 
the proper perspective on the value of re- 
search, > 


One of the measures of the value of re- 
search is the ability with which the indus- 
try has been able to meet new problems 
without a decrease in overal) efficiency. As 
an example, the early freezes In recent years 
would have practically stopped the industry 
several years ago, but the industry coped 
with this serious problem in a satisfactory 
manner, Cold-resistant varieties played a 
single, prominent part in this success, but 
beyond this, the total background of tech- 
nology which the industry had accumulated 
made a great contribution to the way this 
challenge was met. 

Perhaps, the most significant measure of 
the value of research and technology is the 
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reduction in man-hours and costs per unit of 
production. 

We must recognize that research cannot 
be evaluated by its immediate effect on the 
industry, Instead, we must study its ef 
on industry over a period of years. 

RELATIONS OF INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS TO 

RESEARCH 

What is the relationship of technologis: 
the industry, scientific societies, schools of 
higher learning, and Government agencies 
to research ‘and technological developments 

You technologists are very personally Te 
lated to it because you are the ones WP? 
are doing research. You not only de 
and carry out the experiments, you are ® 
responsible for the development of new ide#* 
and for the application of old ideas to 5. 
problems. It is from you that the develop” 
ments are coming and must continue 
come. Therefore, it is essential that you. 
individuals, continue to apply yourselves 
the problems of the industry. 

The industry relationship is very impafe 
tant because the industry must supply 
large portion of the financial support ‘al 
research and development. It is essent a 
that the industry promote research wit? 


view toward benefits in the long run. I- 
dustry management must be able to rece 
nize the value of research and make pos! 


the continuation of research, for it 18 ony 
through industry backing that research v 
continue. Industry must realize that it 
only through research that it will cont? 
to be able to cope with problems which 
from time to time. t 
Scientific societies also have an imports? 
relationship to research and technoiogic™ 
progress. These organizations are Pla, vse 
an important role in the collection and and 
semination of the results of research 27 
technology. This is a very essential dt 
tion, for without the dissemination of and 
search information, duplication of effort s0 
delay would result. Meetings whicb kat 
cieties have, such as this one, are importa ng 
because they bring people who are wor of 
in research together for the exchange 
ideas and the stimulation of new ones. vy 
cussion of problems usually results in pig 
new approaches to a solution even thb ange 
the problem is an old one. This exch aus 
of ideas and information benefits the inlet 
try as a whole. Furthermore, the valve g- 
your research is not limited to the tes 
aries of the industry in the United Ste 
By proper dissemination of information. 
encouraged by your society, any sugar vou 
ducing area benefits from it. Like wise, 
can benefit by research from other uren. , 
Schools of higher learning also Piai pe 
very important role {n research. Ev and 
here is well aware of the value of LSU stl 
its Audubon sugar school to the ind work? 
This institution is not only constantly ust 
ing on problems important to the ind 
but ts also training entomologists, agrong. 
mists, engineers, chemists, and business unt 
ministrators who will become an im {9° 
part of the industry. LSU also provides p- 
cilities for other industries to work oD N 
lems which are related to sugar indy ce 
problems. It is also a yery important sous? 
of information and disseminates it then. 
its various bulletins and other publicati 111 
The Federal Government also plays 8 dry. 


role in research for the sugar ere 
Congress appropriates funds for on 
tor 
pss 


projects which it considers desirable not 
for the benefit of the industry but also 
the Nation as well. Congress, moreover- ype 
established our sugar policy by passin 
sugar acts. ene 

All of you here are well aware of ust. 
Sugar Act and its impact on the ind 

In order to have confidence in future g. 
velopment in the field of research, it ‘oot 
sential to maintain stability in the “40d 10 


industry, The Sugar Act was inten t ge 
provide that stability and the fact th® 
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changes have been made in it since its 
Reel 1 enactment indicates that the act 
Ska has worked well, as distinguished from 
11 oe shortcomings in its administration. 
tax interesting to note how research has 
he en advantage of such stability and kept 
tL” With the law. In fact, it might be said 
Su t research is now one step ahead of the 
Sar Act. For instance, as you know, the 
gar Act has established a quota of 500,000 
ung for the malnland cane area in Louisiana 
tick Florida, And you are well aware of the 
aur also that with practically no increase in 
Shonen. our production now exceeds the 
Bult & established by the act, as a direct re- 
Of research both in the cane fields and 
De the mills. To meet the situation, the 
map ment of Agriculture has imposed 
ti eting allotments and acreage quotas. 
Proa, nk this is an unjust and wrong ap- 
tor 0 In a way, it amounts to a penalty 
the Success in the field of research. I think 
ah tight approach is to reward the perform- 
0805 With an increase of the mainland cane 
ta. 
Oo gar-Industry research in the Federal 
Depan nent is primarily carried out in the 
fan tment of Agriculture. All of you are 
at poar with the experiment station here 
done Uma and with the work that has been 
© here. The station is conducting work 
Vari agronomy, entomology, plant disease, 
ety development and testing, farm ma- 
tiono? and processing problems. In addi- 
labor? the work there, the southern regional 
tearen n in New Orleans is conducting re- 
On processing problems and by- 
ts. The Department is cooperating 
char LSU on varietal work and on milling 
at acteristics of new varieties. The station 


the nal Point, Fla., is vitally important to 
Or Industry. The northern regional lab- 
on has done some very valuable work 


Marsazasse and on molasses fermentation. 
Sug, eting studies have been made by the 
tion “Division of the Commodity Stabiliza- 

n Service, ~ 

wai House Committee on the Judiciary, 
in ha ch I am a member, was instrumental 
teste ung the Bureau of Standards conduct 
Prod On bagasse pulping processes for the 
thay tion of newsprint. These tests showed 
katiatagasse could be utilized for making 

newsprint. 

not ere are several industries which though 
dust. ectly connected with the sugar in- 
probs, do conduct research on industry 
Kings oS. Machinery manufacturers ot all 
turers engineering firms, chemical manufac- 
lem. are always working on industry prob- 

a Their relationship is one of providing 
dugar Services, and materials for use of the 
fields industry. Their research in their own 
indust thus as important to the sugarcane 
indus, Y as the work carried on within the 

Ustry itself, 
1 we must not forget all groups of 
teutriduals in our area, including the ex- 
ang service people, the county agents. 
alp ners interested in agriculture gen- 
nate viens help to do the work and dissemi- 
Milio © luformation among the farmers and 
be brewers. The result of research must 
Messa Pot home to those who need it, The 

ge must be brought to Garcia. 

Ir FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
level de Industry is to maintain its present 
the Ron Productivity and to increase it in 
Vigoro: it is essential that it support a 
Men, program of research and develop- 


Desen should be accomplished by these 
Plete mus? Increased productivity and com- 
ta elt ization of all valuable byproducts 
ke a larger gross return to the indus- 
®ttain the overall accomplishments to be 
result . These will come about only as a 
my el the solution of problems in agron- 
“fe manetics, soils, entomology, engineer- 
entire rketing, and all other phases of the 
industry, Another field which has 
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received no previous mention is that of man- 
agement and public relations. It is inter- 
esting to note that the society originally 
had & management section, and I recom- 
mend to you that this section be revived and 
stimulated to new efforts because this is a 
very important field insofar as the progress 
of the industry is concerned. 

Who will be responsible for research in the 
future? The industry, of necessity, must 
bear a large part of the financial burden 
of future research, and it also must have 
the vision to détermine what its research 
needs.are. Research must, of course, return 
a profit to the industry, for without profit, 
the industry cannot exist. You technolo- 
gists must continue your active interest in 
research problems in order to keep abreast 
of the problems. The scientific society must 
continue to foster the exchange of ideas and 
the dissemination of information. Govern- 
mental agencies, both State and Federal, 
must continue to support research which 
either cannot be handled by smaller groups 
has a broader significance than the needs 
of the local industry. or ls of such a funda- 
mental nature that the industry cannot 
foresee a profit in a reasonable length of 
time. 

I plead with you for close cooperation 
among all groups and for coordination of 
efforts so that research will yield a maxi- 
mum return to the industry and the Nation, 

Some old problems have been solved, but 
new ones will arise to take their place. We 
have accomplished much since the time of 
Etienne De Bore, but the industry cannot 
afford to stand still. We must progress; we 
must go forward. 


Holotov’s One Source of Satisfaction at 
Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent article from Business Week 
magazine on Ed Murrow's outstanding 
television program, See It Now. I am 
sure those Members who read the article 
and who have seen the Murrow show on 
the air agree that it is one of the best 
public-service broadcasts currently 
shown on TV. 

Last night, Mr. Murrow’s program 
originated from Berlin and featured a 
panel discussion by a group of American 
and European newsmen covering the Big 
Four conference. With the exception of 
the one newsman from behind the Iron 
Curtain who participated in the pro- 
gram, the panel was unanimous that very 
little was being accomplished at the con- 
ference. 

Howard K. Smith, European chief for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, had 
what to me was a particularly note- 
worthy comment. Pointing to the unity 
among the Western Powers in resisting 
Molotov's divisive maneuvers at the con- 
ference, Mr. Smith said, as closely as I 
can remember the words: 

About the only satisfaction Molotov has 
been getting here in Berlin comes from the 
stories in the Berlin ne about the 
self-mutilation going on in the United States 
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as one political party charges another with 
20 years of treason. That, I imagine, has 
given Molotov a great deal of satisfaction. 


The President’s Inadequate Program for 
the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
statement made recently by my good 
friend, Mr. Paul A. Strachan, president, 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, concerning the President's 
rehabilitation program as proposed in 
his January 18 message to Congress; 

The President's so-called program of re- 
habilitation and employment of handi- 
capped proposed in his message to Congress 
on January 18, is unrealistic and totally in- 
adequate, according to Paul A. Strachan, 
president, American Federation of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped. 

He concedes that 250,000 citizens suffer 
serious physical impairments annually, but 
at best, only hopes to provide rehabilitation 
for 70,000 of them in 1955. What will hap- 
pen to the remaining 180,000? Will they 
be thrown, as has been the case of millions 
of handicapped, the past thirty-odd years, 
upon the human scrap pile? 

The President's figure 2 million disabled 
persons,” is far too low, Mr. Strachan says: 
“Evidently his advisers and ghost writers of 
his speeches do not read the accurate re- 
ports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
show an average of approximately 2 million 
persons injured in industry, alone, each year, 
tor the past 12 years, of whom 350,000 aunu- 
ally have permanent impairments.” 

This does not even touch the backlog oft 
7 million to 9 million of the total 38 million 
physically and mentally handicapped. whose 
disabilities range from 60 percent to 100 per- 
cent, and it does not include those who are 
victims of traffic accidents, mishaps on the 
farms, and in the homes, and, the most com- 
mon of all disabilities, illness. 

The President's program is inadequate and 
simply carries on the incompetent and in- 
adequately staffed services in the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and any expect- 
ancy of improvement there, under present 
management, and experience is very small. 

Therefore, we call upon the Congress to 
immediately enact a realistic, comprehen- 
sive program, such as is provided in bills to 
establish a Federal Agency for Handicapped, 
now pending before House and Senate, which 
were drafted very carefully, and in the light 
of some forty-odd years! experience, to meet- 
ing the requirements of a real program, in- 
stead of merely shadowboxing with a false, 
and outworn concept. x 

The Federal Agency for Handicapped bills 
provide, also, what the President's program 
does not—a coordinated program of the 35 
Federal agencies, each of which now has a 
piece of the handicapped program, and such 
overall program thus, would not condemn 
millions of American citizens to continue 
living in misery, want, and enforced idle- 
ness, for lack of proper medical, educational, 
guidance, or placement services. 

Our 38 million American handicapped de- 
serve something more than a mere sop 
thrown to them, in the nante of “rehabilita- 
tion” | 
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Panama Canal: Memorializations and 
Modernization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Mr. 
Speaker, the Panama Canal has a great 
history. Many persons of various na- 
tions, professions, and positions in life 
contributed to the success of the under- 
taking, its construction, and subsequent 
operation. Many others will contribute 
to its future. 

The December 1953 issue of the Canal 
Record, the always interesting monthly 
publication of the Panama Canal Society 
of Florida, with headquarters at St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla., was primarily devoted to 
the memorialization of Col. George W. 
Goethals, Chairman and Chief Engineer 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission dur- 
ing the final years of construction, 1907- 
14, and the first Governor of the Panama 
Canal under the permancnt operating 
organization. 

It is significant, however, that this 
same issue also carries an announcement 
of the election cf officers of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, an organization named 
in honor of Col. William Crawford 
Gorgas, the great sanitarian of the Isth- 
mus, who served during the entire period 
of construction of the Panama Canal, 
1904-14, and who, in 1952, was elected to 
the Hall of Fume in the University of 
New York. 

The full text of the indicated an- 
nouncement follows: 

Con. Joserm F. Smee ELECTED Parsipent, 
Gondas Insrtrute oF MEDICINE, Maurice H. 
THATCHER, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL 
The Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 

and Preventive Medicine, at its annual meet- 

ing on October 30, 1953. in Washington, 

D. C., elected Capt. Miles P. Duval, United 

States Navy, retired, as a member of its board 

of directors for 3 years, the first time a naval 

oficer has been so honored, 

The other nine members reelected for the 


same period are former President of Panama 


Ricardo J. Alfaro, Dr. Herbert C. Clark, Mr. 
Robert V. Fleming, Senator Lister Hill, Dr. 
Alberto Lieras, Col. Joseph F. Siler, Dr. Fred 
L. Soper, Congressman John Taber, and Dr, 
Willard B. Wright. 

Captain Duval is a recognized authority 
on Interoceanic canal problems. He served 
as captain of the port, Balboa, C. Z., in 
charge of marine operations in the Pacific 
sector of the Panama Canal, 1941-44, during 
which time he developed what proved to 
be the first comprehensive plan for its op- 
erational improvement as determined from 
sctual experience, known as the Terminal 
Lake plan. He also served as coordinator 
of Isthmian Cana! studies of the Navy De- 

» partment, 1946-49. He is the author of two 
important books on the Panama Canal: And 
the Mountains Will Move and Cadiz to 
Cathay, both by Stanford University Press. 

Captain Duval is now working on what 
will be the third volume of his canal trilogy, 
also to be published by Stanford Press. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
foregoing, it is interesting to note 
that former Congressman Maurice H. 
‘Thatcher, of Kentucky, is the surviving 
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member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion that had charge of the construction 
of the Panama Canal and the author, 
while in the Congress, of the legislation 
that created the Gorgas Memorial Labo- 
ratory, the work of which is supervised 
by the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine. 

His many friends, in and out of the 
Congress, are very happy over the fact 
that he is yet in health and vigor, en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Wash- 
ington, and giving generously of his time 
and talents in activities affecting the 
public welfare, such as are involved in 
the work of the Gorgas Memorial Labo- 
ratory. 

In addition, it is particularly impor- 
tant to note also that the terminal lake 
plan mentioned in the quoted announce- 
ment is recognized by independent 
transportation experts not only as sup- 
plying the best canal for navigation but 
also as the most economic plan for the 
major improvement of the Panama 
Canal ever developed. 

The principal features of the plan and 
its relationship with the Isthmian canal 
policy as a whole were presented in a 
notable address by its author, Capt. Miles 
P. Duval, 2 years ago before a distin- 
guished audience at the Explorers’ Club 
of New York. 

At the same meeting, Mr. John F. 
Stevens, Jr., international economist and 
son of former Chief Engineer John F. 
Stevens, of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, 1905-1907, who was the basic archi- 
tect of the great waterway, 1906, and the 
first man appointed to the combined po- 
sitions of Chairman and Chief Engineer 
1907, stated what he considered would 
be the views of his late father as to the 
proper method for its modernization. 

Together, these two statements form 
one of the most comprehensive treat- 
ments of the canal question ever pre- 
sented. To make them available to the 
Congress and the Nation at large, I in- 
cluded both in an extension of my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 98, Appendix, part 8, January 15, 
1952, page A163, under the title Inter- 
oceanic Canals Problem,” which I com- 
mend for serious study by all concerned 
with this subject. 

To provide the Congress with adequate 
means for an independent and objective 
study of this important subject, my col- 
league, Hon. THOMAS E. MARTIN, of Iowa, 
and I introduced identical measures in 
the 82d Congress to create an Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission. The same 
proposal, H. R. 1048, was reintroduced in 
the present Congress. and its early enact- 
ment is recommended. 


Ludwik Lesnicki, Journalist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


it will occasion a sense of rejoicing 
among his many friends in this body to 
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learn that Ludwik Lesnicki, the cele- 
brated veteran Polish-American jour- 
nalist and Washington newspaper cor- 
respondent, is slowly but with satisfac- 
tory progress convalescing after a long 
period of hospitalization. I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include an article pre- 
pared by Mr. Lesnicki while in the hos 
pital and which was published in the 
January 1954 issue of the Banner, the 
excellent monthly magazine pub 4 
by the Resurrectionist Fathers an 
edited by Father Peter A. Fiolex, 

The article follows: 

Sue Is GONE—THERE SHE CONES 
(By Ludwik Lesnicki) 

“In shining rank on rank arrayed 

They march, the legions of the Lord: 

He is their Captain unafraid, 
The Prince of Peace, who brought “ 
sword.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 

A ship sprends her white sails to the morn” 
ing breeze and starts for the blue lagoon 
‘She is an object of beauty and strength. 10 
stand and watch her till at length, sbe 5 
only a ribbon of white cloud just where th 
sen and sky come to mingle with each other. 

Then scmeone on my side says: ere 
she ls gone.” 

Gone where? is 
Gone from my gight—that is all, She 
just as large in mast and sail as when she 
left my side. She is just as able to bear b a 
load of living freight to the place of destin® 

tion, Her diminished size is in me, n 
her. 
Just at that moment when someone at my 
side says: “There she is gone,” other vol 
are glad to take the shout: “There 
comes.” 
“Not till the loom is stent 
And the shuttles cease to fly, 
Shall God unroll the canvas 
And explain the reason why. 
The dark threads are as needful 
In the wenvers skillful hand 
As threads of gold and silver 
In the pattern He has planned. — 
Here is a reverent toast to all who ba t 
given their lives in Iwo Jima and Korea th 
the Republic and liberty might live: 
“There sleep the brave, 
Who sink to rest 2 
By all their country’s wishes blest. 


Mayor Wagner Appoints Stanley Lowell 
His Official Representative to 
can Jewish Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, wo) 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert sor 
following addresses delivered by Maley 
Wagner, of New York; Mr. stanie 
Lowell; and Mr. Ralph E. Samuel, cote 
man of the American Jewish terce? er 
nary, on the occasion of Mayor wasi of 
announcement of the appoin re- 
Mr. Stanley Lowell as his official se oF 
sentative to the American Jewish tere 
tenary on February 15, 1954, at 10 & 
at City Hall: 

STATEMENT BY Mayon Rosrer F. Waere t 

I am glad to announce the appoint re 
of Mr. Stanley Lowell as my re 
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scntative to the American Jewish’ tercenten- 
2 The city of New York will, of course, 
““rticipate officially and fully in the forth- 
or celebration of the 300th anniversary 
ang eish settlement in the United States, 
cee I shall in the near future ask a group 
m distinguished men and women of our com- 
tun u to serve on a citizens committee for 
© occasion, 
fare in New York have a special stake in 
te American Jewish tercentenary. In Sep- 
mber 1654, when the population of New 
= terdam was less than 1,000, the first 
the > of 23 Jews arrived. After winning 
to right to remain, they fought for the right 
tho orship God in their own way, and al- 
zel ugh they may not have realized it them- 
Dle > they thereby paved the way for peo- 
Of other faiths to conduct religious serv- 
in accordance with their beliefs. 
tate Jews then won the right to serve in 
Which itla, to defend the community in 
* h they lived. They believed that if they 
to have opportunities in the New World, 
Y Ought also to shoulder responsibilities 
achie The things they fought for and 
ties ved were the religious and civil liber- 
our Aich have become the hallmark of 
Way of life. 
Jews Uughout the last three centuries the 
stim have been a vital, constructive, and 
Durint ting element in the life of our city. 
amon the American Revolution, they were 
ence = the fighters for American independ- 
City: en the British occupied New York 
J. Rabbi Gershom Mendes Seixas and his 
the ants refused to conduct services in 
eq h and Portuguese Synagogue and 
Anat? Philadelphia, where they helped the 
only ican cause. They returned to New York 
In atte? the British had left our city. 
ago, the late 19th century, about 75 years 
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countries, Jews were among the mil- 
Euro of immigrants from those parts of 
deekibe Who streamed into the United States 
Ng refuge. 
ergy I helped make New York a city of en- 
to race vitality. They have contributed 
of Ne, tally every phase of the development 
York City. 
e last three centuries, our city has 
been and prospered because it has always 
a place where all kinds of people have 
in the exciting experience of living 
Working together. Occasionally you 
I afai remark, “New York is not America.” 
k this is an affront to both the city 
© Nation. In the best sense—in the 
tion of the art of human harmony— 
J ork is the very symbol of America, and 
oe tercententary is a vivid illustra- 
The what I mean. 
tunltietercentenarys theme ts “Man’s oppor- 
It 4, es and responsibilities under freedom.” 
opportu inspiring theme, As we review our 
Shoulder ties, 80 must we explore and 
We are p OUr responsibilities under freedom. 
tne ho faced today with the job of determin- 
ag hens We can effectively exercise our rights 
We my. tizens without fear of controversy. 
tradi ust find out how we can protect our 
t coal civil liberties, and, at the same 
leally void falling into the trap of mechan- 
Tis in defense of those who are 
Pion, > Of democracy. If we are the cham- 
®fraig 


the 
as 


°f freedom, we must ourselves be un- 
The te free. 
lenge ,“Teentenary therefore offers a chal- 
Paat in all of us to look into our historic 
brighter order to chart our course for 3 
under, more fruitful future and a better 
tanding of ourselves. 


I ey TEMENT BY MR. STANLEY LOWELL 
Mayors honored by my appointment as the 
Sh terea Presentative to the American Jew- 
iag close Har. and I look forward to work- 

ly with the tercentenary committee, 
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in determining how our city can play an ac- 
tive role in this historic observance. 

The American Jewish tercentenary is im- 
portant to the city of New York. Since the 
arrival of the first 23 Jewish settlers 300 years 
ago, our Jewish population has grown to 
more than 2 million, making it the largest 
in the world. All around us, in our religious 
and cultural life, our commerce and industry, 
our social agencies, our everyday life, we 
see tangible evidence of the useful and con- 
structive participation of the Jews of New 
York. We are proud of that participation, 
and proud to commemorate it on the occa- 
sion of the tercentenary. 

The tercentenary theme, Man's oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities under freedom,” 
can well apply to the city of New York as a 
whole, in terms of the cultural, economic, 
and social opportunities for all people in our 
community as well as in terms of the re- 
sponsibilities all of us must assume in meet- 
iag our obligations of citizenship. 

Within the next few weeks, in cooperation 
with the American Jewish Tercentenary, I 
expect to work out plans for New York City’s 
Official share in this momentous celebration. 
I know that all of us will want to have a part 
in this great work so that the tercentenary 
will be fully successful. 


STATEMENT BY RALPH E. SAMUEL, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH TERCENTENARY 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. Lowell, ladies and gentle- 
men, we are delighted with the appointment 
of so able and distinguished a person as Mr. 
Lowell as the mayor's official representative 
to the American Jewish tercentenary. While 
we expect that similar appointments will be 
made in cities across the country, New York 
is the first to take such welcome action in 
connection with this historic observance. 

Although the first Jews arrived in New 
York City 300 years ago, our city became the 
center of the great flowering of the American 
Jewish community in the 1880's which saw 
the influx of hundreds of thousands of Jews 
from east European countries. These people, 
escaping persecution and oppression in the 
old world, fled to America in search of free- 
dom, as did the 23 who originally settled 
here in 1654. They went to work in the 
sweatshops of New York and began building 
great industries, especially in the needle 
trades. They helped to build up the trade- 
union movement. 

They made significant contributions in 
business and industry, social welfare, in the 
arts and sciences, in the professions, in re- 
ligion, and in public service. They set up all 
kinds of educational and religious institu- 
tions. In our participation in the life and 
development of New York City, we have 
always been proud to be a part of the greatest 
city of our age. Indeed, as we are a part 
of New York, so is New York a part of us. 

The American-Jewish tercentenary will be 
launched with a large public dinner on Sun- 
day, September 12, of this year, and by a 
reconsecration service the same day at the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, which 
was founded by the first Jewish settlers in 
New Amsterdam in 1654. 

November 27 has been set aside as Ter- 
centenary Sabbath to be marked in the syna- 
gogues throughout the country. A tercen- 
tenary exhibit will open at the Jewish 
Museum early in December, and will tell in 
graphic terms the story of Jewish participa- 
tion in all facets of American life. The ob- 
servance will be brought to a close with an 
outdoor religious ceremony in Washington, 
D. C., on May 29, 1955, 

In order to ensure that out of this tre- 
mendous celebration will come a memorial 
of a lasting nature, a major tercentenary 
project is the production of a 10-volume 
documentary history of the Jews in the 
Unite States, under the supervision of a com- 
mittee headed by Prof. Salo W. Baron of 
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Columbia University, The documentary 
history will present, for the first time, all the 
significant documents in American-Jewish 
history, and will refiect the participation of 
Jews in the development of the United States, 
This research work will enable scholars in 
the field of American-Jewish history to pro- 
duce much-needed and authoritative narra- 
tive histories of the Jews in this country. 

In all that will take place during the 
American-Jewish tercentenary, New York 
City will, of course, play an important part, 
We look forward to working intimately with 
Mr. Lowell and we are certain that our city’s 
participation in the observance will go far 
to making it an outstanding success, 


Be Kind to Democrats Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
12, 1954, which cites examples of promi- 
nent Democratic officials of the State 
Department who addressed partisan po- 
litical meetings, The title of the article 
is very appropriate, namely, “Be Kind to 
Democrats Week“ —and it gives various 
examples of instances in which promi- 
nent members of the State Department 
in the last 20 years have made partisan 
political talks. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be KN TO Democrats WEEK—Ir MINORITY 
Party Wants Armistice, Ir Is SUGGESTED 
THAT Ir REFRAIN From KIND or CHARGES 
IN DEMOCRATIC DIGEST 

(By David Lawrence) 

Out of the gracious speech in the Senate 
of Senator Frank CaRrLSON, Republican, of 
Kansas, may grow a “be kind to the Demo- 
crats” movement applicable especially to the 
period of Lincoln Day dinners, but it will 
be of little avail unless the speakers of the 
Democratic Party at Jefferson-Jackson Day 
banquets will reciprocate with a “be kind to 
the Republicans” attitude. 

The Kansas Senator thinks the Republi- 
cans at least have a right to criticize ex- 
travagances in Government and “the fact 
that there was an effort to shield com- 
munists.” 

Governor Dewey, Republican, of New York, 
however, sees no good in attempting to gag 
the members of his party, and charges that 
the Democrats in Congress who are trying 
to silence Republican critics cannot by such 
tactics “lessen the responsibility of the last 
administration for haying bungled us into 
a war in Korea and for the ammunition 
shortage that caused the tragic, neediess loss 
of many American lives.” 

On the other side of the political arena, 
Stephen Mitchell, the Democratic national 
chairman, doesn’t seem to have taken too 
Kindly to President Eisenhower's plea for 
more restraint and less extremism in political 
speechmaking. For Mr. Mitchell, through 
his publication, the Democratic Digest, has 
just declared that Attorney General Brownell 
accused former President Truman of treason- 
able conduct. 
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A careful examination of what Mr. Brow- 
nell said at Chicago and his statements be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee reveals that the Attorney General 
merely accused Mr. Truman of laxity in 
administration and of having misjudged the 
evidence about Harry Dexter White. But 
if Mr. Mitchell keeps on repeating his own 
sensational misstatement as a means of di- 
verting attention from the real charge, must 
the Republicans remain silent? Or will they 
now be justified on reopening the publicity 
on the White case in order to set the record 
straight? That's the kind of dilemma that 
has been produced by President Eisenhower's 
efforts to apply conciliatory measures to po- 
litical combat. 

Incidentally, some of the Trumanite re- 
porters are out to get the Eisenhower admin- 
istration with as bad a press as they can 
muster, If the Eisenhower staff are not 
quick on the comeback, they will lose ground 
for the Republican Party. 

A notable example of the partisanship evi- 
dent in the news dispatches is the way some 
of the Trumanite reporters handled the po- 
litical journey of Scott McLeod of the State 
Department. 

Mr. McLeod happens to be tough on Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers and, 
though he has said a dozen times his ap- 
pointment was in no way brought about by 
Senator McCarrny, scarcely a press dispatch 
goes out that doesn't attempt to link him 
somehow with the Wisconsin Senator. When 
the fact that Mr. McLeod has accepted the In- 
vitation of the Republican National Commit- 
tee to make a few speeches in South Da- 
kota became known the State Department 
was bombarded with requests from the re- 
porters as to whether Mr. McLeod had ob- 
tained leave of absence without pay. It 
turned out that he did take leave of ab- 
sence. 

Curiously enough, when other State De- 
partment officials under the Truman admin- 
istration made political speeches for the 
Democrats, no such fuss was raised and, of 
course, none was on “leave of absence.” 
Here are a few of those Trumanite speaking 
engagements: 

1. Assistant Secretary of State George Mc- 
Ghee addressed the Young Democrats na- 
tional convention at Chattanooga in Novem- 
ber 1949. 

2. Under Secretary of State James E. Webb 
addressed the Southern Democratic Party 
Conference at Raleigh, N. C., in January 
1950 and also spoke at the National Demo- 
r Party Conference at Chicago in May 

3. Assistant Secretary of State Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., addressed a meeting in June 1950 
under the auspices of the New York State 
Democratic Committee. 

4. W. Averill Harriman, special assistant 
to President Truman, addressed the Midwest 
Democratic Conference at Denver, Colo., in 
May 1951 at which he was substituting for 
Secretary of State Acheson. 

5. Adrian Fisher, legal adviser to the State 
Department, was the principal speaker at 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., on March 30, 1951. 

6. Deputy Under Secretary of State Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State Barrett, and 
Assistant Secretary of State Thorp addressed 
meetings of the Women's National Demo- 
cratic Club at Washington on various dates. 

There's nothing wrong with what these 
Truman officials did in making those speech- 
es. Nor is there anything wrong with what 
Mr. McLeod has done in making a Republi- 
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can speech, to read some press dis- 
patches it might be inferred that he had 
done something that never had been done 
before. If Mr. McLeod, who took leave of 
absence, is to set a precedent for all political 
gpeeches by Government officials hereafter, 
the major parties are going to have trouble 
getting speakers from the Government to go 
out on the stump unless the political com- 
mittees compensate them. That's not a good 
system for either party. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall.be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 

ted to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, titie 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies: to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 


Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 


the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
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plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed tO 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authoriz® 
the resale of Government publications ©? 
book dealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY 
ernment publications under such regula 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinten 
ent of Documents and the head of the 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegate, 


who have changed their residences will ples, 
give information thereof to the Governme)) 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees ae 
the evidence and papers submitted therewt = 
or any part thereof ordered printed by a 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Prin vi 
on order of any Member of Congress or Del 
gate, on prepayment cf the cost th 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcarsstonaL RECORD Bn 
located in Statuary Hall. House wing, W} ‘ 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance dur fer 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 
month, and where single copies may alo ye 
purchased, Orders are also ted for 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form- 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction d 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may PFN, 
for sale, at a price suficient to reimburse — 
expenses of such printing, the current on 
gressional Directory. The money der 
from such sales shall be paid into the Lr 
ury and accounted for in his annual on 
to Congress, and no sale shall be madog). 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 1 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECO? 


The Public Printer is authorized to 0 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorn at $ 
per month, payable in advance. - 

Remit by money.order payable to Supt se 
tendent of Documents, Government Prin 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL nr O 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public print 
to print and deliver upon the order of a) 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, exten 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, the ereh 
ordering the same paying the cost th 
(U. B. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942)- 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rey. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson, 
Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Dougias, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 

Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 

hrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 
nnon. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Griswold, Duff, 


Purtell, Payne. Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan, 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Griswold, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, 
Upton, Murray, Hill, Neely, Douglas, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Griswoid, Purtell, Upton, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave.- 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
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Wings or Caves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Iy OF WISCONSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. President, for years 
e out that the people of 
by af are faced in this atomic age 
ateful challenge—to survive or 
tional ee the onslaught of interna- 
I have munism. 
SUccescr, Said that mankind, if it can 
8 the e this problem, stands 
0 8 
Very and of p of a golden age of dis: 


I 
the Tecatherefore delighted to note that 
ty t Women's Forum on National 
tol, henra aich met in our Nation’s Capi- 
this a most significant address 
It Was Same line. 
an of r f by a distinguished 
e free enterprise system, 
honored Republican and outstanding 
titi Mr. Samuel F, Pryor. 
Caves yor, the address was “Wings 


I har, WILEY. 
our we, Pointed 


dark that is, civilization or a new 
Pryop 8S; progress or oblivion. Mr. 


or" 
tion, 1 . is a splendid contribu- 
eve, to the thinking of the 
I ask people, 
be Printed iu ous consent that its text 
GRESSToy e Appendix e N- 
AL RECORD. 
no objection, the address 
Bs follows.” to be printed in the RECORD, 


HE 
F 


uel F. Pryor, vice president 
t to the president, Pan Ameri- 
Airways, before the Women's 
National Security, Washington, 
30, 1954) 
days you have heard from 
Citizens the fateful story of our 
Few other groups in our 
entitled to the facts than 
y do you represent 12 veteran's 
but you are also women— 
possessed of a power 
d be underestimated. 
50 I had the honor of talking 
young women on the side 
valley in Idaho. 
bring them good news. But 
the truth and I said; “We 
to a shooting war—much 
realize.” 
later, in June 1950, came 
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I have no prophecies of war 

be tt Whee To if I did, I am morally cer- 

the eng Vould have to prophesy would 
nd of 

Walek vou wo Civilization. Not a war for 

you w uld pay higher taxes—and in 

Pons iu, 1 ud lose fathers, brothers, and 

ieee in which—if you were 

Ent get to a cave, in time. 


Appendix 


Money won’t help the Individual, once 
war has started. Casualties, as we have 
known them in past wars, will have no effect 
because human life, muscles and brains will 
be useless against atomic power—even when 
those muscles and brains are uniformed, 
equipped, and marched forth by the million. 

The next war, which cannot and must 
not take place, will have no bands, no pa- 
rades, no flags, and no romance. Terrible 
as was the Civil War, in which many of your 
grandfathers and your great grandfathers 
fought, that was at worst but a war of Eng- 
lish-speaking brother against English-speak- 
ing brother. Cain slew Abel, but the race 
of man—and the great United States of 
America—continued to exist. 


In the next war—and let me repeat, the 


next war is a war we pray cannot and must 
not take place—there will be no distinction 
between civilians, Red Cross workers, Navy, 
Army, or Air Force, There will be those who 
are above ground—and they will be dead. 
And there will be those who are in caves, 

Humanity is at the crossroads. 

When I talked to the girls in Idaho I had 
just completed a fact-finding trip outside 
the United States by alr, I have now just 
completed another. 

If humanity is at the crossroads—and 
every fact I could gather on my trip indi- 
cates that it is—then we at least know our 
position. We can look back through the 
long, long vista of human history and we 
can see that ourselves and the whole cause 
of human freedom are in the greatest peril 
mankind has ever known. 


Let me now report what appears to be 
ahead and what I believe our course of action 
should be. This will require facing facts 
and—as so often happens—many of these 
facts lie close tohome. Travel abroad brings 
these facts into sharper focus. Travel abroad 
often opens our eyes to dangers which lie 
at our very feet. - 
The Kremlin is not affected by 
reason, The Kremlin cannot be stirred by 
compassion. Human suffering, human deg- 
radation, human death by the thousands and 
by the hundreds of thousands mean nothing 
to the Kremlin. This, the cruelest enemy 
Western Christendom has ever faced, recog- 
nizes unfortunately only one argument— 
strength, i 

Fact 2: Slowly the lies about American 
im are being unmasked in Europe 
and all around the world. Slowly the great 
lie that Moscow has even the slightest inter- 
est in the underprivileged is being exposed. 
These are hopeful signs. 

Fact 3: Another hopeful sign is in the 
Far East where the so-called People's Democ- 
racy of China is desperately trying to stop 
falling production by building labor camps 
on the Russian model. Over 6 million slave 
laborers are now estimated to be working, 
with no wages, on a starvation diet. 

These facts cannot be kept quiet on the 
Chinese mainland. These facts are becom- 
ing known to more Chinese people every day. 
Now, belatedly, they are beginning to recog- 


The Communist Chinese leaders have been 
served warning by the United States Secre- 
tary of State that no new aggressions, such 
as Korea, will be tolerated. Thus, through- 
out Asia, the United States is recognized 


as having at least seized the initiative from 
the Chinese Communists. Our friends in 
Japan, Thailand, Formosa, Indochina, and 
the Philippines have now again. confidence 
that they can resist the Reds and they know 
that the Communists made peace in Korea 
not from strength but from weakness. There 
is serious unrest in China just as there has 
been and is in East Germany. There have 
been rice riots and there will be more. 
„Fact 4: My friends of Radio Free Europe 
are closely in touch with those east-Europe 
countries now behind the Iron Curtain. They 
can feel the pulse of these enslaved peoples 
and they assure me that the Soviet postwar 
drive to win over the hearts and minds of 
the satellite lands is an absolute fallure, 
Their best evidence shows that, from the 
Yugoslavia north to the Baltic Sea, 80 percent 
of these oppressed peoples are bitterly anti- 
Communist. They are cowed only by tanks 
and the crushing weight of the Red army. 

Finally, there is the great, inherent weak- 
ness of Soviet Russia itself—a monster of 
might, breathing cynical nonsense about 
freedom and the holiness of the workingman 
while at home it murders freedom and kilis 
initiative. Russia rapidly approaches that 
paradox so graphically described by Arnold 
Toynbee as “the skeleton in armor"—the 
civilization which looks and is to 
the extreme, but is actually dying inside its 
armor, grasping for life behind an Iron 
Curtain it has rung down to hide its own, 
fatal impotence. 

These are hopeful signs. 

But what about our own ramparts in the 
meanwhile? 2 

Who mans them? Who withstands the 
assault which may come like a thief in the 
night—like a Pearl Harbor attack on a Sun- 
day—like a murder of the innocents on 
Christmas Eve? 

You and I man the ramparts of freedom. 
All of us can and must man these rampartse— 
all of us who are citizens in the greatest 
experiment in freedom the world has ever 
known, the United States of America. 

As Toynbee has documented, in the case 
of civilization after civilization, complete 
destruction comes from within. Egypt, 
Babylon, Crete, Greece, Assyria—and in our 
own hemisphere the Mayas and the Incas— 
were not destroyed from without. In each 
and every case the conqueror found a civil- 
ization which had begun its self-destruction 
from within. When the final test came, 
these great, cultural, once-healthy systems 
found themselves spiritually sick and help- 
less. They could not defend themselves, be- 
cause they had already lost faith in them- 
selves. 

As Colonel Lindbergh said last Monday: 
“To achieve a civilization based on human 
values requires the desire within ourselves. 
The character of man still forms the essen- 
tial core of a civilization.” 

My business happens to take me into 83 
countries of the world. I have stood alone 

the ruins of most of those civiliza- 
tions and pondered long about the greatness 
of their rise and the suddenness of their fall. 

You women here today are free. What are 
you going to do to stay free? 

First let me appeal to a God-given instinct 
which all of us share. The instinct of self- 
preservation. In this era of the hydrogen 
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bomb, guided-missile rockets, and a man- 
made satellite which might revolve around 
the world and control it, no man, woman, 
or child—no city, no farm, no animal will 
be beyond the reach of the aggressors’ fire- 
power, Even a brief war would destroy more 
people, more cities, and more land than have 
been destroyed in all previous wars com- 
bined. 

This means we must rally public opinion 
more strongly than it has been rallied be- 
hind our Alr Force and behind the great 
sclentifice work being done by our Goy- 
ernment. You can better help do this be- 
cause you are not ordinary citizens. You 
are members of a special group who have 
dedicated yourselves to national security. 
Members of the 12 organizations appear- 
ing here today come from towns and cities, 
all over the country. You represent fathers, 
brothers, sons and friends who have died 
in 5 wars, beginning with the Civil War. 
You should initiate at once a nationwide in- 
formation campaign on air power—on its 
importance and on its urgency. 

How urgent? How much time do we have? 

Well, Gen. Leslie Groves said back in 
1947—and he so advised the medical profes- 
sion at the time—that we should be prepared 
for an attack in 1952. So you see we are 
living on borrowed time and why an urgent 
job must be done. Your 12 great patriotic 
organizations can start to do the job. 

We have talked about ramparts. And you 
will remember that what so gallantly 
streams above “the ramparts we watch” is 
nothing less than the Star Spangled Banner, 
How many of you, I wonder, realize the his- 
torical significance of those other words 
in our National Anthem which refer to “the 
rockets’ red glare.” 

Rockets themselves date back to the Chi- 
nese and the Arabs, who used them in the 
18th and 14th centuries mainly for signal- 
ing and fireworks. But by the time of the 
War of 1812, when Fort McHenry was at- 
tacked not many miles from here, the Brit- 
ish had recognized the military possibilities 
of the rocket and had established their 
famous Rocket Corps. 

The rockets, then, seen by Francis Scott 
Key as they were fired from British ships in 
Chesapeake Bay in 1814 are the direct an- 
cestors of the antitank rocket bazookas 
used in Korea. 

Like the propeller-driven aircraft and so 
many other inventions which could be used 
for peaceful purposes if the power-drunk 
Kremlin would permit, the rocket could 
have many peaceful uses. In the future, 
mall and freight may be carried across oceans 
and continents at low cost and at terrific 
speed, General Doolittle has estimated this 
speed as three times the speed of sound. 
There would be no pilots aboard such aerial 
rocket-freighters. They would be controlled 
electronically in flight and landed, gently, 
by the same means. 

We learned when we captured German 
scientific material after World War II, that 
German scientists had brilliantly carried out 
the technical detalls for a man-made satel- 
lite which would revolve around the earth 
in an orbit 600 miles away. 

The most outstanding feature of this satel- 
lite was to be a giant mirror with an arrange- 
ment for changing its focal length so that 
the sun's rays could be either concentrated 
on a small area of the earth, resulting in 
immense heat, or spread over a large area. 

The Germans conceived their satellite 
originally for peaceful purposes—as a way- 
station for the interplanetary travel of the 
more distant future, as a superobservatory 
from which astronomers would have an 
unparalleled view of the heavens, as a plat- 
form from which vast areas of our globe 
could be studied. And the mirror was to 
control our weather. This was to be achieved 
by manipulating the sun mirror in such a 
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way as to melt large ice fields or Increase the 
evaporation rate of large bodies of water or 
change the course of cloud masses. 

But the Nazis, like the Reds, were superior 
to God and the rest of the human race, and 
were not interested in the scientific or hu- 
manitarian aspects of this plan. What 
appealed to them was the potential destruc- 
tive power of a highly concentrated sun- 
beam that a large space reflector could pro- 
duce. Such a mirror, properly focused on 
London, New York, Chicago, or San Fran- 
cisco might be able to burn to a crisp in a 
matter of minutes every man, animal, plant, 
tree, or shrub. There would be no explosive 
noise as with a hydrogen bomb. Only the 
crackle and roar of the most horrible fire in 
history. 

Unfortunately we have definite reason to 
believe that the Russians not only share with 
us paper knowledge of such an earth satel- 
lite—they have also in their control some of 
the German scientists who worked on this 
and other V-2 projects. 

So we are forced to look this fact in the 
face—whoever with intent to control the 
world by force first constructs and operates 
such a satellite may be able to reduce any 
country it likes to ashes. Only those in 
caves might survive—if they could find 
enough vegetation to sustain life when they 
came out. 

More and more it becomes apparent that 
our problem goes even deeper than the se- 
curity of this Nation alone. Analyzing the 
twenty or so previous civilizations which the 
world has known, Toynbee makes this im- 
portant point. “When one society has col- 
lapsed in one quarter of the world it has 
not, in the past, neccessarily dragged down 
others with it.” 

But we.“ he says, “are confronted with a 
challenge that our predecessors never had 
to face—we are aware that the atom bomb 
and our many other lethal weapons are ca- 
pable, in another war, of wiping out not 
merely the belligerents but the whole of the 
human race.” 

In other words, my good friends and ladies, 
the choice is unfortunately between civiliza- 
tion and oblivion—or, as it might be said, 
between wings—or caves. 

I believe we can meet this challenge, hor- 
rible as it ls. And Iam confident that, with 
God's help, and with faith in Him and be- 
lef in ourselves, wé can keep out of the caves 
and keep human freedom alive. To make 
sure of this, the Alr Force needs our active 
support. The ARDC needs our active and in- 
formed support. You members of veteran 
organizations—you who know what war 
really means—pitch in now with all you 
have and get the facts over to the American 
public. Make it your first order of business— 
each of you—right now. 

There is an old saying that he who would 
Teform the world must first reform himself. 
If we have faith in ourselves here at home 
in our own community others, abroad, will 
rally to our standard, others too will gain 
faith. 

And keep in front of you this fact: Po- 
tentlally the American idea is dynamic. It 
is exportable because people all over the 
world are reaching for it. Take home this 
idea and tell it to your neighbors. If the 
American idea were not dynamic, if people 
everwhere were not reaching for it, Stalin 
would never have had to erect the Iron Cur- 
tain to keep it out. 

The mere existence of the Iron Curtain 18 
the greatest proof that the American idea is 
wanted and that the American soul, with all 
ita defects, is a healthy soul. Your job, my 
job, every United States citizen's job is above 
all else to preserve our form of government 
and to make our American idea of freedom 
even more dynamic and, with God's help, 
the salvation of the world. You can do it. 
And I know you will 
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Fifth Anniversary of the Trial of Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 14% 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record a stateme”? 
I have prepared in connection with tne 
te 


-fifth aniversary of the trial of 


Mindszenty. We who are fortun® 
enough to be able to live ina count! 
where we can worship our God in ac 
cordance with the dictates of our con, 
science should be mindful of those WP? 
cannot have such freedom of worshlP. 
I desire to call to the attention of a 
Senate and the people of the Uni 
States the trial of the Cardinal of By 
gary, because it demonstrates so cleat 
how religion is treated in other parts 
the world. 


I ask unanimous consent also to nev 
printed in the Appendix of the RECO ad 
following my statement, a letter da ed 
January 25, 1954, which I have recel¥ 
from Msgr. Bela Varga, former Speak 
of the Hungarian Parliament, and Fre 
ident of the Hungarian National Counc! 


There being no objection, the sta 
ment and letter were ordered 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FercusoN post 

Religion is one of the greatest and re? 
apparent differences which divides the - 
world and the areas dominated by © +o 
munist tyranny. Here in the United State; 
for instance, our Nation is founded 
basic belief in God and our people Have ye 
inherent right to worship God as the ©. 
tates of their conscience direct. Comin 
nism, on the other hand, rejects the wr 
existence of God and often forbids its 
jects to worship at all, pe 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
Communist-ruled nation of Hungary- pt 

I wish to call this to the attention of g 
Senate because this month marks the 
anniversary of the trial of Joseph C ange, 
Mindszenty, Prince Primate of Hung ig 
Five years ago this month the Gardinal pe 
convicted by a Communist-Hungarian tr. 
nal on trumped-up charges. I am ot 
that the details of that infamous tris! 
generally known to the American peop! 

his is a part of the general pat 
violent persecution of Protestants, 
lics, Orthodox and Uniates by the 
munists, 

Because of the tyranny of ComM gge 
rulers, the people of Hungary are torbi ett 
to express their own horror at the tres 
Cardinal Mindszenty received or to tier 
effective steps to right the terrible Injus gg 
committed against him and against recog! 

We know how the people of Hunger’ goh 
feel about the treatment of Cardinal foe 
szenty. The great tragedy of Mohacs, Ay p 
29, 1526, stands as a historic mem Tadel, 
their strugle against anti-Christian 1 cup 
from the Enst. This great battle is 
significant in that upon its bloody 
fought some of the leading churchm® g% 
the day, and Archbishop Tomori, who 
in charge of the army, was among the 17. 

The preat traditions of Louis Kossu 


ve 


still alive In Hungary and repel eve! gý 
of the type inflicted on Cardinal Minds” 


tore here in the United States, must take 
With Opportunity to refresh our memories 


Against this primate of the church, and 
Againšt all religion, and to renew our deter- 
mination to erase these injustices. 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y. January 25, 1954. 
Rion. Homer FERGUSON, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
pore Senator Ferctson: The month of 
bruary marks the fifth anniversary of the 

Primate Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, prince 

te of Hungary, staged by the Commu- 
Qing; Ame of Hungary. News of the car- 

8 arrest, on the second day of Christ- 
Of 1948, was received with deep con- 
tion by the entire free world. The 
immediately realized that the Minds- 
Case was not merely a concern of the 
Catholic Church and the Hungarian 
but that.it affected the entire free 
and every thinking man and woman. 
Circumstances of the cardinal's arrest, 
Utterly false accusations brought against 
th the mock trial,-filled the free world 


Eee, 
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F 
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Alarm. 

America, the land of freedom, instinctively 
that Mindszenty stood for the prin- 
ot human liberty on which this great 
Was founded. No one in the United 
ad any doubt that Mindszenty had 
e right thing. He did so because 
W the real goal of the Bolsheviks: 
destruction of the subjugated peoples 
Europe. The arrest of Cardinal 
in 1948 marked the beginning 
in the fight between Bolshe- 
Hungarian as well as the other 
opean nations, 
silenced and oppressed Hun- 
le are unable to express its opin- 
ings today, we who represent 
on the free soll of the United 
the countries of the free world, 

k for them in thanking you for 
erous contribution to their fight for 

d for your firm stand in the case 

amal Mindszenty. The moral support 
from the United States greatly en- 
the Hungarian nation's resistance 
and was largely responsible 
fact that the Hungarian people did 
faith and hope. On the contrary, 
aith in ultimate liberation is today 

than ever before, and their passive 
as already shaken the Bolshevik 
ts foundations. 
fifth anniversary of the arrest and 
Oseph Cardinal Mindszenty, we ap- 
Again to the conscience of all free men 
the fate of the heroic cardinal and 
Of the suffering Hungarian nation 
the forums of the free world, so that 
d justice may eventually emerge 
8585 this great human and na- 
edy, 
Sincerely yours, 


i 


,, 
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det 


Form . BELA VARGA, 
lia er Speaker of the Hungarian Par- 
N ent, President of the Hungarian 
ational Council. 


To 
blems of the Peoples of the Near East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
w The OF COLORADO 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr ursday, February 18, 1954 
Presa, ey OHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
have p t, I ask unanimous consent to 
Tinted in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp an address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] before the National Con- 
ference of the American Christian Pal- 
estine Committee on February. 16, 1954. 


This sobering, thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of America, Israel, and the peo- 
ples of the Near East should have the 
immediate attention of Congress and 
the country. After I had read it, the 
thought would not depart that the 
United States must try to put out the 
smoldering fire in the Middle East, and 
not douse gasoline upon it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, SENATOR 
From IOWA, aT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN PALESTINE Con- 
MITTEE 


Ladies and gentlemen, for this final session 
of your conference you have chosen as the 
theme “America, Israel, and the Peoples of 
the Near East.” One word in that title 
stands out as the keynote of your whole con- 
ference. While you have been discussing 
great questions of history, religion, eco- 
nomics, and diplomacy, what you have 
really been talking about are the relation- 
ships of peoples: people living in Israel, 
people living in the other Near East coun- 
tries, people living in the United States. 

Who are these peoples of the Near East? 
What are the authentic voices among them? 
What do they want? What are their prob- 
lems, and how do they affect us? These are 
the subjects you have really been consider- 
ing, while at the same time you have been 

ing to answer the question of what the 
United States and the American people are 
doing and can do about them. 

It has been called to your attention, for 
example, that the king of one Near East 
country wants to annihilate the people of 
Israel even if it costs 10 million Arab lives. 
Does this royal view represent the authentic 
wish of the peoples living in the Arabic- 
speaking lands? Neither this nor similar 
warlike outbursts from Arab leaders ac- 
curately reflect the real needs and wants of 
their people. 

During my travels in near-eastern coun- 
tries I found the thirst for war expressed 
by leaders in the capital cities was by no 


means as urgent as the passion for owner- 


ship of a plot of land among the toiling 
ts. 


peasan 

I found little evidence that the landless 
farmers were as much concerned about their 
governments’ quarrel with Israel as they 
were about their own poverty, their crush- 
ing rents, or the resistance of the great land- 
lords to proposals for reform. 

I frankly doubt that the villagers and 
farm laborers of Iraq or Egypt, for example, 
are hungering to die in a wild attempt at 
exterminating Israel. They would prefer to 
have the right to mark off a piece of soil, call 
it their own, and retain more of the fruit of 
their labor for their own and their families’ 
needs. 

I question that the authentic voices of the 
so-called Arab world are the sword-rattling 
journalists and politicians. The voice of 
the millions of downtrodden, disease-ridden, 
poverty-stricken’ peasants calling out for a 
life more suited to human wants is the true 
voice of the Arabic peoples. 

Seventy-five percent of the people of the 
Near East depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. The land usable for cultivation 
is drastically limited by the parched desert, 
the eroded soil, the lack of irrigation, In 
Egypt during the last 50 years the popula- 
tion increased 85 percent while the total 
area under cultivation increased only 17 
percent, Think of the pressure on the land 
that these figures mean. In some provinces 
in Egypt there are three persons to every 
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acre of cultivated soll. A few years ago 
fewer than 12,000 Egyptians owned more 
than a third of the land, or an average of 
about 180 acres each, while 2 million Egyp- 
tians owned 13 percent of the land, or an 
average of less than half an acre each, and 
millions more owned none at all. 

What do you imagine is the most pressing 
problem of the Egyptian people: Driving the 
British out of the Suez, securing revenge 
against Israel, or curing the age-old agrarian 
evils of Egypt itself? 

In Lebanon a farmer pays 10-percent in- 
terest per month for money he has to bor- 
row. His land, if he owns any, may be 
divided into 3 or 4 or even more plots widely 
scattered around the village. In 1 village 
there are 32,000 different. parcels of land, 
of an average size of 144 acres, some of them 
only a few yards wide. In Syria, official 
statistics show 26 percent of the cultivated 
acreage is owned by a few score great fami- 
lies, and these figures do not include the 
many scattered estates held by the same 
owners but registered as separate holdings. 

What are the pressing problems of 
Lebanese and Syrian farmers, three-fourths 
of the people of their respective countries? 
What good would it do them if Israel did 
not exist at all? Would their own malnu- 
trition, endemic ill health, and hopeless 
poverty be alleviated in any way by renewed 
warfare against Israel? Is it improved by 
continued economic blockade of Israel? 

We in America know the close connection 
between a population of independent farm- 
ers and democratic government. More than 
a century ago Senator Thomas Hart Benton 
observed: 

“Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom. It 
lays the foundation for separate orders in 
society, annihilates the love of country, and 
weakens the spirit of independence. The 
farming tenant has, in fact, no country, no 
hearth, no domestic altar, no housegold god. 
The freeholder, on the contrary, is the nat- 
ural supporter of free government; and it 
should be the policy of republics to multiply 
their freeholders, as it is the policy of mon- 
archies to multiply tenants.” 

In 1820 Daniel Webster made another 
statement in this regard: 

“A republican form of government rests 
not more on political constitutions than on 
those laws which regulate the descent and 
transmission of property, Governments like 
ours could not have been maintained, where 
property was holden according to the prin- 
ciples of the feudal system, nor, on the other 
hand, could the feudal constitution: possibly 
exist with us.” 8 

What the peoples of the Near East want 
is fundamentally the same as what peoples 
everywhere in economically backward areas 
throughout the world want: enough to eat, 
a bit of land of their own, education for 
their children, health for their bodies, and 
a decent respect by others for their inherent 
dignity as human beings. None of these are 
to be obtained through perpetuation of the 
Arab-Israeli quarrel, 

A few years ago our Government took a 
deep interest in encouraging agrarian re- 
form in the Near East and elsewhere. While 
we hesitated to use the leverage of point 4 
to press for internal changes in the social 
systems of recipient countries, our official 
declarations and our actions at the United 
Nations were designed to bolster those in 
backward countries who were seeking to 
bring about a better system of land dis- 
tribution. The administration at that time 
recognized the need to fight communism 
with preventive medicine by encouraging our 
friends to give their own people a greater 
stake in the society in which they lived 
as the best form of inoculation against the 
Communist virus. 

We no longer hear mention of this ap- 
proach, but instead we hear only of ship- 
ments of arms and munitions and the 
negotiation of military agreements. 
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As our officials have apparently abandoned 
our former concern with strengthening the 
fibers of near eastern society by internal 
reform in the interest of a better life for 
the people, they have also apparently aban- 
doned the search for a peaceful settlement 
of differences among those peoples. 

Until a few months ago, it was the prin- 
cipal aim of our Government to promote 
peace in the Middle East so as to lay a solid 
groundwork for a defense system against 
Soviet aggression. For sometime, however, 
signals have been going up from official 
circles in this city Indicating a drastic shift 
in emphasis and approach—a shift which in 
the nature of things could only be a retreat 
from peace. 

We have all seen signs that the admini- 
stration no longer cares to stress the need 
for peace between Israel and the Arab States, 
but, on the contrary, is wooing the political 
support of certain governments by publicly 
chastising Israel and dangling offers of arms 
before their eyes. This shift in emphasis, 
in my judgment, is based on a wholly false 
assumption about America’s true intérests 
in that region of the world. 

After having seen with my own eyes the 
eroded land, the wasted deserts, the unimag- 
inable misery of the vast majority of the 
people in the Near and Middle East, coupled 
with the outmoded and primitive methods, 
both technical and social, with which they 
work and live, I have concluded that there 
is only one policy which our Government 
can beneficially promote at this time in that 
ares. That is a policy aimed at creating to 
the degree possible international conditions 
under which average people there will have 
a chance to improve their standards of life. 
If we should not attempt intervention in 
their internal affairs, tf we refuse to urge 
their governments to make the necessary 
domestic changes to block ultimate Commu- 
nist revolution, then the least we can do is 
to bring about a situation in international 
relations in the Near East whereby the ener- 
gies of governments and peoples are turned 
to improvement at home instead of conflict 
with their neighbors. 

The first and essential step under a policy 
with this as its aim is firm, unbending, tena- 
cious pressure for peace between Israel and 
the governments of the Arab states. 

‘Our Government could make no greater 
single contribution to a better life for the 
people of the Near East, not merely in Israel 
but in every surrounding country, than to 
use all its persuasive power to transform the 
present, outdated armistice agreements into 
a permanent peaceful settlement. 

Yet, this no longer seems to be the objec- 
tive of United States policy. Last fall when 
the Western Powers submitted their Palestine 
resolution to the Security Council of the 
United Nations, the rumor was widely be- 
lieved that in an effort to win support from 
the Arab League governments for other pur- 
poses, the administration would accept their 
insistent demand that the resolution omit 
all references to making peace with Israel. 
In every previous declaration on Palestine, 
the Council had always strongly emphasized 
the need for swift settlement of the lengthy 
dispute, and the United States had always 
been in the forefront urging this approach. 

But when the resolution was made public, 
we found that the sponsors did not even 
acknowledge their own responsibility as 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
for bringing peace to the Middle East. No- 
where did they propose any step by which 
a peaceful settlement could be reached that 
would foreclose forever any repetition of the 
type of border incident which their resolu- 
tion so roundly condemned. All that they 
did was to perpetuate the status quo of the 
general armistice agreements written more 
than 4 years ago. 

But this is unfortunately neither the only 
nor the first sign of the new policy. There 
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have been many others. For the first time 
since foreign assistance programs began, an 
administration has suspended aid to a small 
nation in order to compel obedience of an 
order issued by a United Nations official. 
For the first time an administration has 
joined in censuring one side in a dispute 
without condemning the whole series of in- 
cidents by both sides which result from fall- 
ure to conclude a peace, For the first time 
the Security Council, on motion of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, has 
fingrantly omitted any recommendation that 
the parties to the Arab-Israeli dispute reach 
a permanent peace as soon as possible. 

Most serious of all, for the first time plans 
are going forward to ship arms to friendly 
countries which are in a state of war with 
another country friendly to the United 
States. 

Without the security of peaceful relations 
among neighboring countries, how can there 
be a common defense among them against 
an outside foe? Difficult as are the tangled 
problems in the Middle East, I can see no 
sense in aggravating them by rash moves 
that only make ultimate solution more re- 
mote than ever. We are in the business not 
of promoting wars but of preventing them. 

I am prepared to consider every reason- 
able proposal for the defense bulldup of the 
Near and Middle East that carries promise 
of even partial success. We must find a way 
to forestall a Soviet flanking operation 
against the Atlantic community. But what 
is the purpose of a proposal that instead of 
unifying the peoples of the area for their 
common protection gives some of them the 
means to resume open warfare against 
others? How does this help prevent a Soviet 
attack on the Middle East or in any way 
shore up the defenses of that strategic world 
crossroads? 


If we are seeking military partners against 
the Red empire, let us look for them among 
nations that intend to use their military 
strength against communism instead of 
against our own friends and allies. 

Since its founding in 1948 Israel has be- 
come, with the single exception of Turkey, 
the strongest bulwark against communism 
in the entire Near East, Its geographic posi- 


tion, with the wedge of the Negev desert 


separating the easterly Arab countries from 
Egypt and North Africa, is unique in the 
world and of supreme significance to the 
United States in the great struggle against 
Soviet imperialism. 

That is because Israel lles squarely across 
the only land bridge connecting Asia and 
Africa. 

Israel in fact Is the barrier to Red n- 
sion from the continent of Asia where the 
Soviet empire is dominant, to the continent 
of Africa with its storehouse of raw materials 
and its seething anticolonial turbulence. 

We in America should work for the day 
when all the Middle Eastern countries will 
be sufficiently developed to withstand Com- 
munist attack, but until they are farther ad- 
vanced than they are today, it would be fool- 
hardy to count on all of these counties 
against the ever-present danger of swift 
moves to expand Soviet power toward Africa. 
We must count on the existing forces and 
bases of democracy. We should not ignore 
the importance for the national interests of 
the United States of the strategic position of 
Israel standing athwart the land bridge link- 
ing Asia and Africa. Men are building there 
a solid base for freedom, a beacon of hope to 
oppressed peoples, an example of 20th cen- 
tury western society in a region slumbering 
since medieval times, and s barrier against 
the extension of Communist power. 

In the meantime, whatever military plans 
may ultimately be developed for the protec- 
tion of the region, every sincere American 
friend of the Middle East must have as his 
prime, controlling objective the reestablish- 
ment of conditions of peace between the 
Arab League governments and Israel. 
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The tragic refugee problem, to which your 
conference has given consideration, Is itself 
insoluble except as the prospects for peac® 
improve. As the interim report of the special 
Near East Refugee Commission appoin 
by Mr. Stassen stated last December: 
~ “The refugee problem is inextricably woven 
Into the entire economic, social, and poll 
situation which afflicts the Middle East of 
today. * * The Commission sees no 
manent solution to the refugee problem un- 
til there is a more favorable political at- 
mosphcre leading to a workable pes 
established between the Arab States 
Israel.” 

When I realize that none of the real pro” 
lems. confronting both Israel and her neig?” 
bors can even begin to be solved until th 
is peace, I am unable to fathom the re 
ing that has persuaded this administrati 
against exerting all possible effort to D 
the parties together, to meet, to talk, pi 
negotiate, and to remain in negotiation un 
til a compromise is reached and peace 5 
won. The confusion engendered by the fall 
ure of the leading Western governments of 
insist on this is leading to continuation 
the crisis. This confusion as to our 
aims must be dispelled. Our own Gover? 
ment must take the lead in reaffirming it“ 
aim to be peace: peace among the peopl 
within the area; peace between those 
ples and the other free nations; peace, thé 
only condition in which security again 
outside attack or Internal subversion 
comes possible; peace, the only atmosphet 
in which economic and social progress 
fiting all peoples in the region can advance 
peace, the essential prerequisite to suoce 
in any other aim of United States poll 


in that part of the world, 

The present doubt as to our Intention 
must be swept aside. We need an oticiâk 
public declaration by our Government tost 
it is our unaltered and unalterable purpo* 
to bring about a permanent peace settle’ 
ment in place of the present armistice bif 
ments. It must be made unmistak® 0 
clear that America’s policy is not only 
bring about final peace negotiations but gi? 
to oppose any further breakdown of pes 
or any revision by force of the tronen, 
now delimiting the territories of any of the 
middle-eastern states. As a member of oct 
Security Council, the United States in ef 
would be saying that it would lead the oP" 
position to any attempt from within or a5 
out the area to destroy by force the nations 
integrity of any near- or middle-east™ 
country. 

The effect of such a declaration would "i 
move any doubt as to America’s attitude ne 
the face of any resumption of the Palesti 
war. So long as this doubt lingers, fed 
time to time by ill-considered moves u” 
Washington, the enemies of peace will P 
sue their agitation for a second round. joo 

The proper role of the United Nati? 
Security Council, which has been estab tf: 
to preserve international peace and secure 
is not to avoid taking a strong stand in {* 
of peace, but on the contrary to create 
moral suasion the atmosphere in which nes?” 
tiation for peace becomes necessary and ae 
sible. The proper role for great powers. s pit 
as the United States, is to lend al! w 
encouragement, instead of hindrance 
United Nations efforts in accordance 
the charter to Influence the parties in 
pute to meet across the peace table. tot 

I recall that the great U. N. negotl ne 
Ralph Bunche, in handling the Pale’ 460. 
armistice talks on Rhodes some years un 
told both sides in effect: “You sit here Vyg 
you reach an armistice agreement, and geh 
one who walks out will be the one bl Tit 
for the collapse of these negotlations.“ ps) 
is a model which his successors could do 
to imitate. me 

Before concluding, ladies and gentle pio 
may I take note of the auspices under W 


yi? 
d 
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We are meeting tonight. It calls again to 
my mind three wondrous phenomena which 
tor me partake of the nature of miracles. 

The Hebrew people who gave the world 
the astounding concept of one God, for more 
than 5,000 years have suffered persecution, 
dispersal, slavery, and repeatedly attempted 

ction, yet have lived through every 
travail to be reborn as a nation in their 
ancient homeland. Surely the survival of 
8 people is a continuing 
e. 

Whether one believes that the Jewish boy 
Ramed Jesus of Nazareth was a Messiah, a 
treat teacher or a Saviour divinely missioned 

Save mankind, no one can deny or dis- 

t the fact that the simplicity and purity 

life and teaching transformed the 

t le world and furnished the motivation 
or the great concept of the brotherhood of 

Man under the Fatherhood of God. That 
treat concept is slowly but irresistably chang- 
pe a world of cruelty, selfishness, and strife 
ao & world. where millions labor together 
h Make effective the two great rules for 
N un society taught by Jesus: Wnatsoever 
Fon oud that man should do to you, do 
the even so to them,” and “Thou shalt love 
aly thy God, with all thy heart and 
— soul, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

is the second great modern miracle. 

Tor thousands of years intense and deep- 

doted hostilities have been built up through 
» Clan, nation; and race that shut out 
ideals of common human goals and 
The brotherhood of man and the 


© atmosphere of hatred, suspicion, and 
nationalism, ‘Then there came into 


an entirely new nation, and from 
Deor part of Europe, Asia, and Africa came 
le casting aside old false loyalties and 
thiggnizing mutuality of interest. Out of 
tieg heterogeneous people of many nationali- 
tionary nag and origins came the reyolu- 
Toung new concept of human government 
Crea, ed on the principle; “That all men are 
Creat equal, that they are endowed by their 
tor with certain inalienable rights, that 
of n these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
. to secure these rights, 
ents are instituted among men, de- 
th their just powers from the consent 
R © governed.” 
Dig de Was the third miracle: A mighty peo- 
drawn from all corners of the earth 
tipia to govern themselves under these prin- 
as fos, dedicated to altruism and recognizing 
oran damental law the liberty and equality 
men ey here. 
m am constrained personally to believe that 
Wondtese three miracles today is shown the 
Tne of an omnipotent plan and purpose: 
The fatherhood of God. 
The hood of man. 
toa Niczderchip which has come unsought 
Man ation dedicated, in the words of the 
Friday, ost birthday we commemorated last 
Created Be e principle that all men are 


tic 
Ming: cinder tne w of MIVD PONS 
den ispe pro 


tee @t Us exercise that leadership “with mal- 
mes 1 none; with charity for all; with 
the rents the right as God gives us to see 


Labor-Management Conference on 


Unemployment Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
W tre HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


kave te El OKI Mr. Speaker, under 
extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. George 
W. Hall, secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, as well 
as a resolution adopted by the executive 
board of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 

Both the letter and the resolution 
which appear below deal with a very 
serious issue—the growing magnitude of 
the unemployment problem. The reso- 
lution suggests that a constructive step 
be taken in the direction of solving that 
problem, by calling a conference of labor 
and management to find ways and 
means of stabilizing the economy at a 
level of full employment. 

It is my belief that the suggestion 
merits careful consideration, because an 
expansion in the volume of unemploy- 
ment cannot avoid having a serious 
effect on our economy, and it would im- 
pose even greater hardships upon our 
people, particularly upon those who are 
already suffering because of lack of 
work A solution to this problem must 
be found, and it ought to be found as 
promptly as possible. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

Wisconsin STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 16, 1954. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOcCKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: Following 
numerous requests from its many affiliated 
unions that something be done to stabilize 
employment, the executive board of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor at its meet- 
ing on January 8 and 9, 1954, took up the 
subject of unemployment in the State and 
Nation. 

After full discussion on the matter, the 
officers were advised to draft a resolution to 
bring to the attention of National and State 
governments the acute economic problem 
that exists at the present time due to un- 
employment. The resolution requests that 
a conference of labor and management be 
called to find ways and means of eliminat- 
ing wholesale unemployment. 

The enclosed resolution carrys out the 
mandates of the executive board and we 
petition your good office to assist and sup- 
port its intent. 

Sincerely yours, 
p GEORGE W. HALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Whereas the cutting of the National De- 
fense Program has materially reduced the 
number of jobs throughout the Nation and 
has placed many workers on the unemploy- 
ment rolis as a result thereof; and 

Whereas since the Federal Government no 
longer buys the industrial product to the 
extent that it formerly did, competition for 
customers has sharply increased, resulting in 
attempts to cut down costs. Accordingly, 
there is a great trend in American industry 
to become more and more mechanized, to the 
extent that entire departments and even 
whole plants that previously required the 
work of hundreds of men, are now being 
run completely with pushbutton automatic 
equipment which only requires 1 or 2 men 
to watch the machines, thus causing vast 
technological unemployment; and 

Whereas the total unemployment for Jan- 
uary 1954 has resulted in a new high of 
2,359,000, and the Federal Government re- 
ports that the number of unemployed will 
continue to increase through the next several 
months; and 

Whereas no significant effort is being made 
by private industry to create new job oppor- 
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tunities to stem this increasing tide of un- 
employment which is seeping into the homes 
of the American workers and causing eco- 
nomic ruin to their families; and 

Whereas periods of unemployment are not 
a necessary incident to a peacetime economy 
and with proper use of the means of produc- 
tion and the right guidance by the Federal 
Government we can maintain full employ- 
ment and prosperity for all the people dur- 
ing peacetime: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor goes on 
record requesting President Elsenhower to 
call a conference of labor and management 
to find ways and means to stabilize the econ- 
omy at a level of full employment; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Governor, United States Senators 
and Congressmen from the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Multitude of Sins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly wish to wholeheart- 
edly commend Representative ALFRED D. 
SIEMINSKI, of New Jersey, for his coura- 
geous dramatization of a serious defect 
in the present security program of the 
Federal Government. Branding a per- 
son as a security risk because he has 
relatives behind the Iron Curtain is 
totally out of accord with the individual 
guilt concept of American jurispru- 
dence—particularly when it is remem- 
bered that the label security risk” is a 
serious handicap against anyone who 
acquires it, 

Many citizens of Union County, N. J., 
have relatives behind the Iron Curtain. 
This fact, per se, has nothing to do with 
their loyalty, nor should it adversely 
affect their opportunity of holding Fed- 
eral employment. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of Wednesday, February 17, 1954, 
which commends Representative Sre- 
MINSKI for his stand and which points 
up some important implications of the 
present security program: 

MULTITUDE OF SINS 

It is now clear that the designation “secu- 
rity risk“ as used by some members of the 
administration has covered a multitude of 
sins. In the case of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which is probably typical enough, it 
was revealed on Monday that of the 131 
employees who were dismissed or who re- 
signed under the terms of the new security 
program, only 4 were of doubtful loyalty. 
And the Department's general counsel ac- 
knowledged to a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee that 144 of the separations were 
brought about through normal civil-service 
procedures and had nothing to do with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's order creating the secu- 
rity program. In short, those who have been 
representing the record of 2,200 security 
separations as proof that the Government 
was full of Communists and other subversives 
have been guilty of a barefaced fraud. 

Some Members of Congress have been ask- 
ing what difference it makes whether the 
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employees were separated because they were 
subversives, drunks, homosexuals, gossips, or 
merely somewhat unstable. Obviously, it 
makes a good deal of difference to the en- 
durance of the fiction that the Government 
is Communist ridden. Obviously, too, it 
makes a difference to the individuals in- 
volved. Representative J. VaucHN Garr, 
who forced the partial breakdown of secu- 
rity separations, declared: “There is a dif- 
ference between a man being an alcoholic, 
which is a disease, and being a Communist, 
which is a traitor.” 

The difference was dramatized, luridly but 
effectively, by another member of the sub- 
committee, Representative ALFRED D. Sım- 
MINSKI. When he heard that one reason for 
separating a man from the Government sery- 
ice as security risk might be the fact that 
he had relatives abroad behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Congressman revealed that for 7 
years, until the past Christmas, he had had 
a stepdaughter in Poland; and he added that 
he would kill anyone who charged him with 
disloyalty on this account. We imagine a 
great many Americans would feel the same 
way. It ls tragic as well as ironic that the 
Eisenhower security program, devised to 
avoid the stigma of disloyalty, should have 
been misused to brand the innocent with the 


guilty. 


Modern Minuteman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
January 17, 1954: 

MODERN MINUTEMAN 

Massachusetts’ Junior Senator, Jon F. 
Kennepy, won a hero's reputation as á 
World War II PT boat commander. Three 
days and nights he swam the shark-ridden 
waters of the Solomons to save his crew 
after their craft had been cut In two by a 
Japanese destroyer. 

On the civilian level, Kennepy came close 
to matching those heroics this week. In an 
extraordinary display of statesmanship he 
came out in favor of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

Kennedy’s stand represented far more 
than just the shift of one vote would indi- 
cate. It broke the ranks of what for years 
has been solid opposition from Atlantic and 
gulf coast congressional delegations. More 
specifically, in the last 20 years, during which 
the waterway had been considered on 6 dif- 
ferent occasions by Congress, not a single 
Bay State politician gave it support. Boston 
port interests kept them muzzled. 

This misguided sectionalism received the 
careful attention of the 37-year-old Senator. 

“To those In my State and elsewhere who 
Oppose our participation in this project for 
the national security merely because the 
economic benefits go elsewhere, I would 
say that it has been this arbitrary refusal 
of many New Englanders to recognize the 
legitimate needs and aspirations of other 
sections which has contributed to the neglect 
of, and even opposition to, the needs of our 
own region by the representatives of other 
areas.” 


Against the opinion of this genuine Ameri- 
can, the senway's die-hard opponents threw 
the leather-lunged Senator JOHN MARSHALL 
BuTLER of Maryland. On Friday he shoveled 
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34.000 words of obstructionism into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Butler's efforts ob- 
viously received the attention they so richly 
deserved. “Only a handful were on the 
floor,” said the Plain Dealer's Washington 
Bureau. 

His only new argument was an involved 
scream about the impoverished United States 
and how we could not possibly afford the 
$100 million waterway. But if Canada goes 
it alone, as she surely will, the ultimate costs 
would eventually be borne by the United 
States im tolls alone. 

As Senator KENNEDY Indicated, the Mid- 
west is not attempting to impoverish any 
one section or the Nation as a whole via the 
seaway, It is calculated to te the 
general welfare. This project is as tnevit- 
able and right as were the Suez and Panama 
Canals. 


Frances E. Willard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I made in Statuary 
Hall at the service honoring the memory 
of Frances E. Willard: 

Frances E. WILLARD 


It is a unique pleasure to pay tribute to 
the one woman whom the Congress of the 
United States has seen fit to honor by grant- 
ing her a place in our Nation's hall of 
fame here in the Capitol. The statue of 
Frances E. Willard justifiably stands among 
such great leaders of our country as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, Robert 
E. Lee, Ethan Allen, William Jennings Bryan, 
and many others. 

Perhaps no other woman of the 19th cen- 
tury wielded quite so much Influence and 
power as Frances Willard. As leader of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, as 
politician, as journalist, as organizer, and 
as slogan maker, she captured the imagina- 
tion of millions. 

This woman was sure to succeed, for she 
lived in an important period, came from an 
illustrious family, possessed remarkable abil- 
ity, boundless energy, and a winsome per- 
sonality, and was determined to make her 
mark in the world. 

It is probable that Frances E. Willard came 
into her inheritance, in part, through fortu- 
nate parentage. Born in 1839 of New Eng- 
land ‘stock, and transplanted into western 
soll. she grew up in the days when the 
slavery issue was agitating the country. 
She lived through the Civil War and re- 
construction, witnessed the growth of the 
American economic system, and saw the ex- 
pansion of her Nation’s international in- 
terests into the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Not only did her life span the period 
when a marvelous transition in American 
history was occurring, namely, the passage 
of some of the ideals of womankind into 
political action—but she participated as one 
of the great lenders in this movement. 

During the years between 8 and 18 the 
child Frances grew in the free air, with 
leagues of prairie around her, her only com- 
panions, her brother and sister; her books 
few; her teachers a wise and gifted mother, 
and a bright and talented governess, Edu- 
cation—not described by textbooks and de- 
partments—was her dally food and inspira- 
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tion. There were “sermons in stones, boos! | 
in the running brooks.” 

At 18 years of age, school life, in the oon. 
ventional sense, began. She was sent to | 
Milwaukee Female College, founded by 
arine Beecher. The next year she went v 
the Northwestern Female College in Evan 
ton, III. There she studied and later taugt 
Eventually she became president of | 
Evanston College for Ladies—the S% 
woman college president of America. 

In a sense Frances E. Willard was 8 
temporary of Abraham Lincoln, although 5? 
was 30 years his junior. Both were 
ucts of the State of Nlinols, and in man 
respects their lives were similar. 

Lincoln preached charity for all, mall? 
for none. On one occasion he voiced 
hope that this Nation might see the 
when there would be neither a slave nof 
drunkard in the land. He devoted his 
to saving the Union—to preserving 
tion as one, free and indivisible. 

Miss Willard devoted her life to 
home and native land. She held 
white banner of purity and peace, 
ism, and prohibition, justice, and 
demption of humanity. Yes, she was 
vout advocate of peace, but she knew 
in this sinful world we often have to p 
for peace. Like Lincoln, her ambition 
to unite the people of her country. 55 

So in 1874 she gave up her career s5 p 
educator and accepted the presidency of 
Chicago Woman's Christian Tempers?” 
Union. Instead of peace, she said: v 

“I was to participate in war. I WAS 
become a wanderer on the face of the ear 
I was to frequent public halls, railway c 
saloons, and gambling houses.” 

In her new life she was the leader of bag. 
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of women who went about singing and 
ing against the liquor trafic. With a 
of temperance crusaders in Pittsburg 
delivered her first public prayer, kneeling 
the sawdust floor of a saloon. w 

Her sincere and militant leadership of 
Chicago Woman's Christian Tem of 
Union brought to her the presidency — 
only of the national WCTU but also of Y 
world’s WCTU. As a fighter against 9! 
holism, she realized that behind the x 
ard were the facts of poverty and desph 
Her great leadership in the temperance “rg. 
sade sprang from her falth in h of 
She was a great leader, mainly because i? 
understood those who followed, and. 
her personal magnetism, drew those 
did not have the courage to follow. 

She was deeply religious, but so U mae 
patient and tolerant that she never offe mee 
anyone who differed with her point of 
Her indomitable will, courage. and unf — 
faith in the right never left her for 8 
ment. 

In the vanguard of the woman's sunah 
movement, she extended her fight fOr af 
legal protection of women to States or 
the laws were lax and discriminatory. wit 
cial ridicule never dismayed Frances E ad 
lard. She promoted health measures 9. 
established kitchen gardens, kindergat™® 
and educational measures for mothers- pet 

Frances Willard could be honored for “19 
record jn several fields: Pioneering in worry 
suffrage, coeducation in Institutions të 
higher learning. and reform through 
and Federal legislation. But most of all ; 
was the very heartbeat of the wom” 
Christian Temperance Union, soot 

On an occasion such as this, several r 
before his death, my esteemed pred mt 
the Honorable Joseph R. Bryson, said © of 
tribute to Frances Willard, “When 
us who still fight for temperance 
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to learn of the untiring efforts for & 
world in which to live as sought by MISS 
lard.” 

The qualifications of Frances willard 
lender and organizer were exceptional- 
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had a compelling personality which made 
Women by the thousands adore her, yet she 
Uso porse a hard, dynamic quality which 
tüve her drivfhig-power. Such characteristics 
abled her to develop an association which 
the largest, best-organized, and most in- 
Muential body of women of the century. She 
durled the Woman's Christlan Temperance 
Rion from one advanced position to an- 
er. 
Realizing the evil effects of drink on health 
Wd morality, she dedicated her life to the 
‘emperance cause. Then, realizing that 
Women could not protect their homes and 
famities from strong drink without the power 
A the-vote, she gave much of her time 
to the suffrage movement. She argued for 
the rights of the laboring man to fair wages 
“nd an g-hour day. She worked for the 
“quality of men and women. Confident in 
the Power of God, she endeavored to build 
Xp all that was great in the home, in the 
Sovernment, and in the Nation. 
Undreds of memorials in thé form of 
itals, schools, homes for girls, settle- 
Rents houses, and other worthwhile projects, 
atest the far reaching effects of the life 
der rances Willard. One can readily see why 
statue has been placed in a hallowed 
dace in our Capitol. 
This and women the world over agree that 
dier World has been a healthier, holier, hap- 
Place to live in because she did her 


mrethaps no woman who ever lived was 
the loved. God bless her name—and may 
tag inciples for which she lived and worked 

fought, continue to give us better 
— better mothers, better homes, and a 
Christian America. 


Smuggling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
N n HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. February 18, 1954 


— BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Op” to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 
trom I include the following editorial 
1954. the New York Times of January 21, 


One SMUGGLING : 

rime ity recently a special Treasury 
der nt agent followed a steamship passen- 

trom the Pier to the street and took him 
Bape Custody for an examination of his bag- 
tae The agent was working on one of 
ta nr tipoffs that come from abroad, 
dt found hidden in one of the 5 pieces 
ale a considerable quantity of un- 
been jewelry. The baggage had already 
Perto mined by the regular customs in- 

on the pier, 


We customs inspector explained that he 
a 2 lowed orders and had examined only 
Beng the 5 pleces; and true enough, this 
Sug, Was clear of undeclared goods. Be- 
ha bene stan of the Customs Bureau here 
bon wen kept at a minimum that menaces 
de in eurlty the staff has been experiment- 
Ramin cent months with a “spot check” 
k win? It is all they can do unless 
Ting an to take the responsibility of de- 
“the Passenger debarkations overlong. 
weblou, 4 of this kind of economy seems 
ron Including the airports and the 
Hag ent, where customhouse men have 
Wer n. more than 3 million Pieces of 
we 188g me into the customs district dur- 
many and perhaps more will 
this year, and presumably only 
1 out of 10 will receive a real 
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A report in this newspaper of the year's 
activities of the various customhouse staffs 
noted that actuaBcontraband seizures dur- 
ing the year had declined in number, The 
implication was that perhaps smugglers are 
trying other ports, or have devised new 
methods of concealment. Perhaps the 
slackening of surveillance had something 
to do with the decline. If so, the manpower 
problem of the collector of the port should 
be reviewed, 


A Courageous Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Greenwood (Miss.) Commonwealth and 
another on the same subject from the 
Chattanooga Times: 

[From the Greenwood (Miss.) Common- 
wealth of January 21, 1954] 
A COURAGEOUS STAND 


The best Members of Congress have always 
been those who have been aware of the dual 
responsibility that rests with those who sit 
in our Senate or House of Representatives. 
They know that they must represent the in- 
terests and welfare of the people who send 
them to Congress; at the same time they 
are aware that their highest duty is to the 
Nation as a whole, 

In a country as large as ours It Is ineyita- 
ble that this dual responsibility carried by 
legislators will occasionally result in indi- 
vidual legislators having to make difficult 
decisions. A Member of Congress who is 
more interested in winning reelection than 
he is in fulfilling his oath of office will often 
let sectionalism dictate his voting. He will 
support or oppose @ measure purely because 
he knows that his stand will be popular at 
home. 

Senator Jon F. Kennepr, funior Senator 
from Massachusetts, recently took a coura- 
geous stand against this sectionalism. He 
announced his support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, something no Senator from 
his State has ever done. In announcing his 
position, Senator Kennepy said that he re- 
fused to oppose the project merely because 
the economic benefits which will result from 
it will go to other parts of the country 
than his own, He said that it was an “arbi- 
trary refusal of many New Englanders to 
recognize the legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions of other sections which has contrib- 
uted to the neglect of, and opposition to, the 
needs of our own region by the representa- 
tives of other areas. i 

It is possible to disagree with the young 
Senator’s point of view as to the benefits 
that will be derived from the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Even his opponents, however, must 
applaud his courageous refusal to let sec- 
tionalism influence him. The welfare of all 
the States is tied together. The prosperity 
of one part without the prosperity of every 
other part is impossible. In the long run 
the Senator or Representative who takes this 
point of view renders the best service to his 
home State. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
January 25, 1954] 
It’s STATESMANSHIP 
Young Senator Jonn Kennepr, with whom 
We sometimes agree, sometimes disagree, 
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went against Massachusetts tradition by 
voting in fayor of the St. Lawrence seaway, 

His colleague, Senator SALTONSTALL, op- 
posed it, as Massachusetts lawmakers have 
done in the past. Their opposition is based 
chiefly on the claim that Massachusetts 
would not benefit from the seaway, and that 
it might take away some trade from Massa- 
chusetts ports. 

“I am unable to accept such a narrow 
view of my functions as a United States Sen- 
ator," said Mr. KENNEDY in a Senate speech. 
“It has been the arbitrary refusal of many 
New Englanders to recognize the legitimate 
needs and aspirations of other sections which 
has contributed to the neglect of, and even 
opposition to, the needs of our own region 
by the representatives of other States. We 
cannot continue so narrow and destructive 
a position.” 

The young Senator has the right view on 
true statesmanship. 


Vice President Nixon’s Lincoln Day Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of Vice President Ricwarp M. 
Nrxon on the occasion of the annual 
Lincoln Day dinner of Alameda County 
Republicans on February 12, are of acute 
pertinence to the issues before the Nation 
today. It is my pleasure to include his 
remarks for the benefit of my colleagues 
who were not present on this occasion: 

This is a particularly significant day for 
Republicans. It is the first election year 
Lincoln Day dinner held in 20 years when 
there was a Republican President in the 
White House. 

For 20 years we have had to talk about how 
to get the other side out. Now we can talk 
about how to keep them out and keep our 
side in. 

WHY ELECT A REPUBLICAN CONGRESS? 


Our immediate objective is to give our 
Republican President what he needs and is 
entitled to, a clear working Republican ma- 
jority in the House and Senate, e 

I realize there are some who say, “What 
difference does it make? A Democrat voting 
for the Eisenhower program is just as good 
as a Republican.” We welcome and need 
the support of Democrats in Congress who 
believe in the Eisenhower program. But as 
the election approaches we must bear in 
mind two basic political facts of life. 

1. An election of a Democratic Congress 
next November would inevitably be inter- 
preted as a slap at President Eisenhower and 
his program. 

2. As 1956 approaches a primary interest of 
any Democratic Senator or Congressman will 
be to defeat the Republican President and 
elect a Democratic President. That consid- 
eration cannot help but have some effect on 
the votes he will cast. 

During the past week several leading 
Democrats made statements which contained 
veiled but unmistakable threats to refuse to 
cooperate with the President’s program if 
the Republicans did not discontinue their 
criticisms of the previous administration, 
While it is hard to believe that any of these 
individuals would place their party above 
what they know is good for the country we 
have in these statements the most striking 
proof of the danger of relying on support of 
Democrats to put over the Eisenhower pro- 
gram in Congress, 
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UNITED REPUBLICAN SUPPORT NEEDED 
“Yn order to elect a Republican House and 
Senate it is essential to get the votes of 
three different groups. 

The first requirement is for an enthu- 
silastic, united Republican organization. I 
have very little patience with those Repub- 
licans who seize on one issue in which they 
are particularly interested and in effect say, 
“If the administration doesn't do what I be- 
lieve should be done on this issue I am going 
to quit supporting the Republicans and vote 
for the Democrats.” 

If this administration's middle-of-the- 
road program is repudiated by the Congress 
and the Republicans are defeated at the polls 
the alternative will inevitably be a swing to 
the far left with all the disastrous conse- 
quences that would mean to traditional 
American principles. 

It is time for all Republicans to begin to 
emphasize more those things upon which we 
agree than those upon which we disagree. 
Senator Taft set a magnificent example in 
this respect. He recognized that if the Eisen- 
hower administration's program failed, the 
Republican Party would suffer defeat at the 
polls. Let us follow this example in support- 
ing the President's program wholeheartedly. 


VOTES OF DEMOCRATS AND INDEPENDENTS NEEDED 


In addition to the votes of Republicans 
we need, as we did in 1952, the votes of 
Democrats and Independents who believe in 
our We should avoid indiscrim- 
inate attacks on members of the other party 
as a group. We must remember that mil- 
lions of Democrats were just as fed up with 
Trumanism as we were in 1952. We should 
leave the door open for all, regardless of 
party, to support our President and his 
program. 


CONTINUED SUPPORT OF YOUNG VOTERS 


It is also essential for the future of the 
Republican Party that we continue to ap- 
peal to the new young voters who supported 
the Eisenhower ticket in 1952. 

For 20 years a solid majority of the young 
voters were in the other camp. We won them 
over in 1952. Let us make sure that we 
do not lose them in 1954. 

How can we get the votes of the groups 
that I have mentioned? To win the votes 
we need, we must not be satisfied with a 
negative, destructive, reactionary approach. 
It isn't good enough to win and it isn't 
worthy of our party or our country. We 
must convince the people that our Repub- 
lican leadership stands for a program which 
is based solidly on American constitutional 
principles but which is not afraid of new 
ideas and which meets the massive prob- 
lems of today’s world dynamically, cour- 
ageously and with imagination. 

1953—THE YEAR OF CLEANING UP THE MESS 


For the Eisenhower administration, 1953 
could be properly designated as the year of 
cleaning up the mess. 

It is dificult to recall now the situation 
that existed in the last years of the Truman 
administration. 

1. Casualties in Korea were continuing to 
pile up and no end was in sight, 

2. Deficits were climbing and inflation 
could not be checked despite controls on 
the economy. 

3. National morality was at an all-time 
low. The problem was aggravated by the 
fact that unethical practices had been con- 
doned and defended by people in b places 
in the administration. 3 =e 

4. Mediocrity and inefficiency was the rule 
rather than the exception among appointed 
Government officials. 

5. The loyalty program was failing to ac- 
complish its objective because of the failure 
of top Government officials to recognize the 
seriousness of the problem. 

In 1 year the Eisenhower administration 
has made tremendous progress in cleaning 
up the mess, Today four adjectives can 
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with fairness be applied to this administra- 
tion. The administration is loyal, honest, 
competent, and solvent, 

We have a President who will never tol- 
erate himself or on the part of people in 
his administration cover-up or defense for 
political purposes of dishonesty, disloyalty, 
or incompetence. We have a man as Presi- 
dent that every American can be proud of. 

Cleaning up the mess would by itself be 
enough to deserve the support of the voters. 
But America needs more than that. Any 
administration should have. the virtues 
which have been enumerated. 

This administration does not propose to 
rest on its laurels after cleaning up the mess. 
We can proudly go to the country this No- 
vember, to Republicans, to Democrats, to 
young and old, with a dynamic, new program 
designed to keep America prosperous at home 
and at peace throughout the world. 

PROSPERITY AND PEACE AT HOME 


At home the great challenge confronting 
this administration is to prove that it is pos- 
sible in today’s world for America to have 
peace and prosperity at the same time. 

THE NEW DEAL-FAIR DEAL APPROACH 

For 20 years the Fair Deal and the New 
Deal were never able to accomplish that ob- 
jective. In 1939, after 7 years of the New 
Deal, there were still 9 million unemployed 
in the United States, In 1949, before the Ko- 
rean war, unemployment was 50 percent 
higher than it is today, and the downtrend 
was reversed only when the Korean war 


n. 

The New Deal and Fair Deal administras- 
tions have claimed that prosperity in peace- 
time was possible only under a system which 
relies on ever-increasing Government con- 
trols and more socialization of the basic in- 
stitutions of the country. They held to the 
theory that government has to manage the 
economy because people are incapable of do- 
Ing it; that only government can assure 
prosperity. 

THE EISENHOWER APPROACH 

The Eisenhower program breaks sharply 
with the philosophy of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. It is based solidly on Lincoln's 
great declaration: “The legitimate objective 
of government is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done but 
cannot do at all, or cannot so well do in their 
separate and individual capacities.” 

As President Eisenhower hs so eloquently 
put it in his address at the great Lincoln Day 
box supper in Washington on February 5: 
“In things which have to do with people, be 
liberal; be human. In all those things which 
deal with the people's money or economy or 
their form of government, be conservative, 
and don't be afraid to use the word.” 

The Eisenhower philosophy holds that 
people as individuals and as members of the 
business community have the primary re- 
sponsibility to provide prosperity. It is the 
responsibility of government to create the 
environment for private enterprise to do the 
job. We believe that we can have real pros- 
perity in peacetime in the United States only 
if we place our reliance on more jobs and 
more production by private ehterprise, For 
that reason, the new Eisenhower program in- 
cludes these features: 

1. A balanced budget to assure the sta- 
bility which will attract investment. 

2. The removal of controls upon the 
economy. 

3. Tax measures to encourage new busi- 
Nesses, small businesses, and investment at 
home and abroad. 

4. Lowered interest rates to encourage bor- 
rowing for new enterprise, 

5. (a) A farm program which emphasizes 
high farm income rather than artificial high 
parity. 

(b) Food at lower prices to consumers 
rather than letting it spoil in warehouses. 

(c) Keeping controls on the farmers at a 
minimum, 
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As President Eisenhower has indicated. l. 
dealing with human problems, it is the pol 
icy of his administration to adopt a vers! 
program. Toward this end he advocates: 

1. Expansion of soctal-security coverage $0 
include 10 million people not now covered 
and an increase in benefits. 

2. The expansion of unemployment insu 
ance coverage to include 6.5 million not 2°% 
covered. 

3. Expanded housing program—priv!® 
where possible and public where necessarz. 

4. A medical program which will encour” 
age private plans of health insurance throug? 
a government reinsurance program. This 
program is based on the sound americ®® 
principle that anyone who wants health u 
surance should be able to get it; that thos? 
who need it should be encouraged to opta 
it; but that no one shall be forced to take 
against his will, 

This administration has faith tn its P% 
gram and is convinced that its adopt 
offers America its best hope for a new era 
prosperity in peacetime. 

DEPRESSION TALK NOT JUSTIFIED 


There is no reason for us to have a depre- 
sion unless we talk ourselves into it. 
Let's look at some of the plus tactor® 
Despite the fact that the shooting in Kore, 
ended 8 months ago and that we are 1” 
transition period from a wartime to a 
time economy, we find: „ 
1. 1953 was the best year in our nistor’, 
2. Employment this January was Nig 
than any January in hiatory except 1053.1 
3. In the automobile field Ford had Its 
gest month in January and General Mov, 
has announced a billion-dollar expans! 
program for 1954. ts 
4. Farm income has gone up four poln 
since November. toh 
5. In 37 Eastern and Midwestern Sts pé 
building and engineering contracts are us 
highest on record for January. Residen ar? 
and nonresidential building contracts 
ahead of last year at this time. 10 
6. Business will spend more on new pian 
and equipment in the first quarter of i 
than in any previous year in history. we 
There should be honest discussion of — 
economic condition of the country, put 
larly when danger signals are evident- yor 
those who become prophets of doom 
political purposes render a great d J 
to their country Not only does this burt 4 
at home but it hurts us trreparably a om? 
The nations abroad know that their eco?! r 
ics are affected tremendously by what nes 
pens to the economy of the United 5 oe? 
Talk of depression and recession is ne 
up tenfold and creates fear and inst# 
all over the world. y 
For a hundred and sixty years americ? ol 
greatness has been due to the app?icatio®, 
the principle of individual enterprise- mer 
activities of government did not make And 
ica a great country. Government crenn? 
the climate wherein individuals acting "yg 
and cooperatively contributed to 
ont 
the 


Progress. 
Today our productivity and our 1 
standards are the envy and the hope of owt 
world. This is no time to lose faith 1% sie? 
system and turn to systems which have 1 
every place else in the world where 
have tried. This administration has 14 0 
in America and in its system. We inte? 

give it a chance to work, 


NEW DEFENSE POLICY nt 


One of the most dramatic developmen 
of the Eisenhower administration has gpi 
the adoption of a new defense policy. ges!"s 
policy is based on the principle of 
retaliatory power rather than mainte 22 
ot American ground forces in every pote Rad, 
trouble spot in the world. As Admiral 4 of 
ford, the Chairman of the Joint Chieti g” 
Staff, has pointed out: “It is obvious g 
possible for the United States to $ 
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f 
bat ey, Which will enable us to station com- 
Place ective units of superior strength every 
tried Where aggression might occur. If we 
collapse do this we would. insure economic 
opire can be a legitimate difference of 
a hee as to the advisability of adopting 
that Pra. tar policy, but we are fortunate 
esident Eisenhower himself approved 
wora clon, and certainly no man in the 
ch la better qualified than he to make 
a decision. 
In PEACE WITHOUT SURRENDER 
Daune feld of foreign policy this admin- 
bring n stands for a program which will 
Peace without surrender and with- 
Which Promise of the basic principles for 
dled 2° many Americans haye fought and 
Praise Cretary of State Dulles deserves the 
Mann Of the whole Nation for the splendid 
Comma in which he has stood up to the 
Un. sanists at the conference table in Ber- 
loge Bo, day is past when our diplomats 
Which the ‘conference table the victories 
nelg. Our fighting men win on the battle- 


IDEOLOGICAL INITIATIVE REGAINED 


tego Most significant development in the 
Preside Torcien policy is the way in which 
Rave nt nhower and Secretary Dulles 
from th n the ideological initiative away 
Tor e Communists. The responsibility 
Placeg Fading the road to peace has been 
Commun rey upon the shoulders of the 
t leaders. The Président in his 
United ny, April 16 and his speech before the 
that it ations made it clear to all the world 
Who ph Russia and not the United States 
Sion, 2 responsible for present world ten- 
d the threat of war which exists. 
toun ed years ago the Republican Party 
ded and its first great President 
at a time that the country 
leadership to save the ‘Union, 
en the Nation and the whole free 
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Provide to save our civilization, the 
ya Party can be proud that another 
the blican President is the man 
Whole free world recognizes as 

10 dual to the task. 
Ser when” Tesponsibility of Republicans 
Puntry ar te Elve him the support in the 
de de and in the halls of Congress which 
su 


wb eee. 
1775 


Pasage 8 pport which will assure the 
tor Am, his program, prosperity and peace 


erica, and 
Werywhere. @ better life for free men 


—_——— ů 


Seaway Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


ly OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


der ka C UCZYNSKT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
Reconp 140 extend my remarks in the 
Tom the clude the following editorial 

: Detroit News of January 18, 


Seaway SUPPORT 


Seng 
— E ET's switch from the normal 
ts opposition to the St. Law- 
suce aS the kind of break that 
basis os for the pending bill. 
the been 2 the Massachusetts position 
a — Htical with that determining 
Teareq = Other coastal States. It has 
Row eat Lak hat the seaway would divert 
routed den Ports some of the commerce 
by nor- via the seaboard. 
that cor decision no longer to be bound 
eration was taken on the high- 


the best that human leader- ` 
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est grounds of statesmanship. “I am un- 
able,” he said, “to accept such a narrow view 
of my functions as a United States Senator,” 

The young Massachusetts Senator is a 
Democrat, ‘His decision to uphold the Presi- 
dent in a matter that Mr. Eisenhower has 
termed vital to the Nation's defense and 
welfare provides an example which Repub- 
lican opponents of the project could hardly 
Ignore. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCRKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I want to call to the attention of the 
membership of this body the following 
three editorials dealing with the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Needless to say, all of us who have 
actively worked for the enactment of the 
seaway legislation in past Congresses, as 
well as in this one, have been greatly 
encouraged by the recent increase in the 


ranks of the seaway's supporters. 


It is my hope that these ranks will 
continue to grow and that, acting in the 
interests of national security and well- 
being, this body will grant early and 
favorable consideration to this vital leg- 
islation. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Green Bay Press-Gazette of Jan- 
uary 25, 1954] 
Fors OF THe WATERWAY 

Boston, New York, Baltimore, and New Or- 
leans are almost wild-eyed at the thought of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway improvement. 
The fear by these established ports that they 
may miss the business of some tramp freight- 
ers has upset their reason. 

When Senator Kennepy, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, announced his support of the 
waterway for reasons so logical no one can 
dispute them Jn good faith, he also told the 
country that he was the first Member of 
Congress from Massachusetts to make such 
an announcement, May this tribe increase. 

We doubt whether it is the people involved 
in the areas mentioned that want such an 
attitude of hostility taken. The fact is, of 
course, that the rest of this country has paid 
out during the decades billions of dollars to 
keep the ports mentioned in good shape, by 
almost constant dredging, the building of 
piers and other forms of expensive service. 
One can hardly imagine what the people of 
this country have paid so that great ocean 
liners may steam up the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, a distance of perhaps 50 or 60 miles, 

Through the generations we have wit- 
nessed small- minded men in Congress secur- 
ing election from Southern States because of 
their demand for white supremacy. It is 
the same sort of mentality that is now trying 
to prevent this Midwest from securing a 
natural enlargement of its waterborne activi- 
ties, which will be to the public benefit of 
the whole country. 

If we are to participate in the same kind 
of logic which actuates those in Congress 
from the major port areas, we would have 
to oppose the appropriation of any further 
funds to keep their ports open, a step that 
would probably paralyze them, or at least 
place upon their own doorsteps the enormous 
cost of furnishing the support that is now 
paid by the people all over the country. 
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[From the Freeport (Il.) Journal-Standard 
of January 30, 1954} 
DECLARATION BY A New SENATOR 


When Henry Cabot Lodge, former Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, was defeated for 
reelection in November 1952 by young JOHN 
P. KENNEDY, this editorial page expressed re- 
gret that the United States Senate had been 
deprived of a useful and well-informed 
Member. The regret was heightened by some 
ot Kennedy's, campaign utterances which 
seemed calculated to create artificial issues, 

Therefore, it was with especial interest 
that we read the other day that young Sena- 
tor KENNEDY had not only voted for the St. 
Lawrence seaway, being the first Member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, in either 
House, to vote for the St. Lawrence seaway 
in a space of 20 years, but had made a speech 
telling why he did so, 

The speech of Senator KENNEDY is one of 
the best pieces of debunking by a Senator 
we have read in a long time. Moreover, it 
ends on a note of high statesmanship. Some 
of the passages are so significant that they 
merit quotation, 

After explaining that he had been urged 
to vote against the St. Lawrence seaway be- 
cause it would work economic hardship on 
Massachusetts, Senator KENNEDY says he had 
analyzed the trade figures given him by the 
Boston Port Authority and discovered that 
75 percent of the traffic is coastal and that 
practically all the rest is for consumption- 
within New England and would therefore not 
be affected by the seaway. 

But the most astonishing thing he found 
was that 98 percent of the traffic through 
the port of Boston consisted of imports and 
only 2 percent of exports. Of the exports, 
Kennepy admitted that the grain exports 
might well be diverted to the seaway, but 
since they represented only nine-tenths of 
1 percent of the total traffic, he thought the 
effect would be negligible. 

If the New England manufacturers, con- 


_ cerned about the well-being of the port of 


Boston, wanted to help, he knew a way. As 
pointed out by the President's committee on 
the New England economy, a 1949 sampling 
showed that 81 percent of the exports from 
New England industrial centers were shipped 
out through the port of New York instead 
of through the port of Boston. 

“If those in New England who have decried 
the loss to the port of Boston,” said Senator 
KENNEDY, would only divert their own ex- 
port traffic to the port, the gain would be 
many times as great as any loss suffered 
by construction of the seaway.” 

Not only did the new Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts effectively brush away some long- 
held misapprehensions, but he took his place 
with the Senutors of both political parties 
who have alined themselves behind President 
Eisenhower in support of projects deemed 
nationally desirable, if not sectionally. 

Even if the St. Lawrence seaway were not 
sectionally desirable, KENNEDY said he was 
unable to accept such a narrow view of his 
functions as a United States Senator. He 
said it had been the arbitrary refusal of 
New England Senators to recognize legitimate 
needs and aspirations of other sections which 
had created opposition to New England's own 
needs. 

If such words of statesmanship had been 
spoken by Ives or FULBRIGHT, it would not 
have seemed surprising. However, both 
Fu.sricur and Ives voted against the 
seaway. 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 

January 18, 1954] 
SENATOR KENNEDY AND THE SEAWAY 

JoHN KENNEDY, the young Democratic 
Senator from Massachusetts, has given a 
refreshing demonstration of putting the na- 
tional welfare ahead of local political con- 
siderations, 
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His announcement that he has abandoned 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
will vote for the project marks the first 
time in 20 years that a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts has supported a seaway 
bill, Most Representatives and Senators 
from the east coast have fought the seaway 
because Atlantic ports feared they might 
lose some of their shipping business if more 
vessels could sall directly to Great Lakes 
harbors. 

Senator KENNEDY has shown he is a big- 
ger man than some of his colleagues in 
Washington. He has followed the dictates of 
his conscience as against sectional political 
pressures. This takes courage: The Mid- 
west owes him a debt of gratitude for his 
action, It is to be hoped that other op- 
posing Members of Congress, Including some 
from the Great Lakes region, will now show 
that they also are statesmen instead of mere 
politicians and will back up President Eisen- 
hower in his program to join with Canada 
in the long overdue seaway construction, 


Help for the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Toledo Blade of January 20, 


1954: 
HELP ror THE SEAWAY 


The most heartening boost the St. Law- 
rence seaway has had from a Member of 
Congress in a long time was its endorsement 
last week by Senator JOSEPH KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts. It’s the first favorable word 
for the seaway from a Bay State Senator or 
Representative in more than 20 years. 

It is a courageous act. Some may depre- 
cate it for the reason that the youthful Dem- 
ocrat was only just elected to his Senate seat 
in 1952 and need not answer directly to his 
constituents for almost 5 more years.. But 
even those who are skeptical on this score 
must concede that endorsement by a Senator 
from the Atlantic seaboard is an especially 
hopeful omen. 

The real significance of Senator KENNEDY'S 
stand is reflected in the statement explaining 
his decision to support the seaway. It is his 
refusal to permit sectionalism to stand in the 
way of national interest. He believes the 
United States should help develop this route 
to the heartlands for the sake of security and 
economic expansion. And, he suggests, it 
needn't in the long run be detrimental to 
Massachusetts or the port of Boston. 

Surely, from the standpoint of national 
welfare, there never has been a time when 
this country could so little afford the luxury 
of sectionalism. Yet, in the face of a re- 
surgence of States rights sentiment, one of 
the real perils undoubtedly is that Members 
of eee will turn increasingly to think- 
ing ut national problems in sectional 
terms. The Senator from Massachusetts had 
something especially pertinent to say on this 
subject: 

“To those in my State and elsewhere who 
Oppose our participation in the construction 
of this project for the national security 
merely because the economic benefits go else- 
where, I would say that it has been this 
arbitrary refusal of many New Englanders to 
recognize the legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions of other sections which has contributed 
to the neglect of, and even opposition to, the 
needs of our own region by the Representa- 
tives of other areas,” 
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Because It so obviously is to the advantage 
of the whole United States to join with Can- 
ada to construct the St. Lawrence seaway, 


sectional opposition to tt is especially to be 


regretted. Senator KENNEDY'S eridorsement 
is a tangible contribution to approval by the 
dad Congress of American participation in 
bullding this vital link in the lanes of world 
transportation. 


Edison the Fighter 
> EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 11th Congressional District of New 
Jersey, which it is my high honor to 
represent, are located the Edison indus- 
tries and the home of the late Thomas 
Alva Edison. February 11 marked the 
107th anniversary of the birth of the 
great American whose marvelous inven- 
tions have caused our age to be charac- 
terized as “an age of Edison.” A most 
interesting tribute entitled “Edison, the 
Fighter” was given by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, who was his daily business 
associate for many years, over Station 
WAAT on February 11. 

Like Thomas Alva Edison, Mr. String- 
fellow, although not born in New Jersey, 
established himself there as a young man 
and is regarded as one of our State's 
distinguished sons for his outstanding 
achievements. To name only a few of 
his activities, he is a director and senior 
vice president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
president and director of the New Jersey 
Tax Association; member of the board 
of directors and executive committee of 
the American Cancer Society and re- 
cipient of the society's award; honorary 
member of the New Jersey Medical So- 
ciety; member of the imperial divan of 
the Shrine of North America. 

Mr. Stringfellow’s address is as 
follows: 


EDISON, THE FIGHTER 

Because of my long and close personal asso- 
ciation with the late Thomas Alva Edison, I 
have been asked to make Edison my theme. 
You are undoubtedly familiar with Edison 
the Inventor, Edison the Servant of Mankind 
and Edison’s Contributions to Civilization. 
Today, I shall put on a new record and try 
to interest you in Edison The Fighter, an 
aspect of his life that has not been stressed 
either In the many eulogies of the great 
inventor, or in the schoolbooks which now 
give him about as much space as they give 
our Founding Fathers, who also fought for 
what they believed to be right. 

Some people have a very romantic concep- 
tion of what it means to an inventor to have 
a patent issued to him. They think it’s 
something like this: 

A young man thinks up an ingenious 
mousetrap. It will cost 2 cents to make and 
can readily be sold for 20 cents. He has a 
drawing and a model made, and applies for 
a patent. The Patent Office issues a patent. 

The happy inventor and his relatives put 
up their savings and they form a little com- 
pany. They get large orders at the start, and 
they think their troubles are over, Actually, 
that’s when their troubles begin. 

A man out in Akron, Ohio, and another 
one in South Brooklyn, N. Y. see the mouse- 


' required 8 days of continuous talk. 
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trap and say to themselyes: “That's 5 
dandy. I can have that made for 3 cen 
and sell it for 10 cents.“ which is what the 
proceed to do, and then several other sari 
shooters jump in on the good thing ® 
our young inventor's troubles are beginnings 
But.“ I can hear you asking, “didn’t UAC 
Sam issue that patent? Why doesn't be t 
after the infringers and lock them up? 
do we have courts and policemen for? and 
gdl- 
Eä!“ 


jails?” 
We will now go back to Thomas Alva 
son. When I have told you the story 

son the Fighter, you will have the answer 
to those very natural questions I have just 
asked. 

If Edison had been able to withhold tP? 
public announcement. of his electric-lig g 
inventions until all the arrangements $e 
manufacturing and financing had been ut 
pleted and until he was ready to bring d 
the system as a whole, he would not hu 
had nearly as much trouble with the pirate“ 
But the news of a really workable inca? 
descent light spread quickly and throng 
of people visited his laboratory, most . 
them out of curiosity or legitimate interesa 
but many others with ulterior motives. T 
couldn't invent a lamp or a lighting systen 
themselves, but they could copy one ~ ip 
somebody else had invented and sê nis 
profitably. It did not take Edison and — 
pioneer associates long to learn the ~s 
truth that a patent is merely a title 70 
lawsuit” giving the inventor permission 
spend his own money and energies to po 
tect his invention. 

The resources and energles of Mr. Edles 
and his associates during the first few your 
after the invention of the incandescent lam 
and its related lighting system, were straint 
to the utmost in matters of developmét., 
improvement, and manufacture, leaving ur- 
tle time and less money for bringing the 
densome and expensive lawsuits against 
pirates. of 

If it had been possible to fight a fer, 
the most glaring offenders at the outset 
problem would not have snowballed thst 
the almost overwhelming dimensions © jd 
it finally assumed. But, Mr. Edison OM f 
not at that time spare $1 or 1 nour 5 
his precious time chasing after p°’ 
The litigation had to wait. In the me” 
time, the chiselers got stronger and pold 
and more numerous. 835. 

The real fight did not start until Wy 
more than 5 years after his first su s” 
lamp demonstration. Before the fight 
over, Edison and his associated com to 
who owned the patents, were obliged er 
spend over $2 million in uting 
200 lawsuits involving over 50 paten omss 
extending over a period of 16 years, 

Alva Edison was in the front line, not 2 
giving skilled direction but the guts to 
on, like Washington at Valley Forge. ps” 

The key suit was on the so-called y 
ment patent during which there was 1 
dicial Inquiry as to whether Thomas trer” 
Edison was really an inventor, or a cl 
fuddy who went around picking UP put 
ideas that other people had thought UP st’ 
hadn't taken the trouble to apply for oth 
ents. The decision reached by the © 
of course, was that Edison was re 
inventor, and not a mere adapter of 
people's ideas. The argument in the his gd 
court ran to 850 pages of typewriting 

Thus encouraged, the Edison interes jo 
Mr. Edison’s insistence and confident P. 15 $ 
tion of eventual victory, got busy eA 
cleaning-up campaign against a large DY" paf 
of infringing companies, some of which sof 
grown to sizable proportions and were 
a land office business in defiance of th® 
son patents. Several injunctions 
tained and things looked pretty 
1892, when the infringers dug up 2 lite 
named Henry Goebel and produced — 
intending to show that Goebel, way 
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1 
plaan ad put together a glass glove, with 
um wires, with a carbon filament, in a 
nich n and thus casually invented the lamp 
Year, zt took Edison and his associates many 
been to develop. If the Goebel story had 
accepted by the court, it would have 
or Bey near to knocking the props out 
8 hee Edison electric light patent 
e. 

cou ever, testimony was taken all over the 
bors „ Former acquaintances and neigh- 
day | Goebel were located and made am- 
directly refuting his story. A mass 
At cn evidence gave it a fishy appearance. 
Cot dns end of the long controversy, Judge 

8 At med up the situation by saying: 
is easy, after an important invention 
formant into public use, for persons to come 
d with claims that they invented the 
establia S years before, and to endeavor to 
toe this by the recollection of witnesses 
recely vents long past. Such evidence is to be 
Conclude te great caution,” and the judge 
krunteg fd by stating the injunction will be 
Out n. r the other district courts through- 
Cision © country followed Judge Colt's de- 
descurent the case highlighted the fact that 
started ful malefactors, if permitted to get 
ut of thee become reasonably well-heeled 
Ration £ir thievings, can spin out such liti- 
Man weet interminably, and it is only a 
leaders r courage, and the tenacity and the 
haye P that Edison possessed who could 
dubious aded others to fight in the face of 
on e It takes a real fighter to carry 


an’ are freer physically and richer spiritu- 
Tor — of Edison's willingness to fight 
doing ha he believed to be right and in so 
© made every person in the world his 
Command.” Little wonder that his memory 
25 2 devotion rooted deeply in hu- 

e. 


appar, Penker, the following editorial 
February 2 the Newark Star-Ledger of 


EDISON, THE FIGHTER 


Importance placed in United States 
Protecting the rights of an inventor 
recalled in connection with the 75th 
Celebration of the invention by 

va Edison of the electric light. 
according to stories now related 
his in; Was so preoccupied with develop- 
action g ention that he neglected to take 
Patent wnst the pirates who had stolen his 
the When the matter finally came before 
and kurt. the Edison claims were upheld 
ton, American public benefited by a strict 
the electrie f placed on the exploitation of 
bulb by unscrupulous manufac- 


— right of a man to any product he has 
asan a S Mallenable with his other rights 
Tellow merlean citizen. As George E. String- 
Edison, Tenor vice president of Thomas A. 

C., stated in an address last night, 


11 


batty, ns de tion to wage the court 
All tpo ader terrific odds ts an inspiration to 


foung ce Who, at some time or other, have 
d themselves similarly involved, 


Why We Should Preserve Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Thursday, February 18, 1954 
leave t ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 


I Tevise and extend my remarks, 
= inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Record a prize essay by Ruth Ellen 
Prevo, of Watseka, III., entitled “Why 
We Should Preserve Our Heritage.” 

Anyone who reads this excellent essay 
will readily understand why it was se- 
lected as a prizewinner, both as to con- 
text and literary style. 

This young lady is to be congratulated. 
It should be encouraging and stimulat- 
ing to us, as parents and as Members 
of Congress, to see how much our price- 
less AMerican heritage of freedom means 
to our youth. 

The essay follows: 

Way WE SHOULD PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE 

(By Ruth Ellen Prevo) 


Our American heritage is as real as love 
and as abstract as honesty. We are all proud 
of it and want to preserve It; yet we cannot 
define it clearly. Heritage means that which 
belongs to one by reason of birth. Then 
what is “our heritage”? What is this intan- 
gible basis for our way of life? The first 
thing we think of is freedom. Still, our 
freedom has restrictions which we believe in 
wholeheartedly. Perhaps we then say that 
independence is our heritage. However, we 
realize that we are not individuals whose 
welfare is not dependent on the lives and 
welfare of others about us. 

In the Declaration of Independence it was 
stated: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights: that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

This one paragraph could be considered the 
epitome of our American heritage. In it the 
Tundamental beliefs which we treasure are 
set down. On it many of our sacred tradi- 
tions are founded. Not only does it hold 
the basis for our freedom and rights, but it 
also contains an inspiration for men. Striv- 
ing to reach a civlization in which everyone 
is guided by these noble ideals is a goal for 
all generations, 

Another part of our American heritage Is 
the high regard we hold for individual human 
beings. We believe a man has the right and 
privilege to make himself the kind of a man 
he so desires. He must decide upon his own 
ideals and goals. Then he may and must 
strive to reach them. We do not set up a 
standardized code by which every person 
must live with no deviations; neither do we 
try to keep him from attaining his own goals. 
In America a man is free to develop himself 
or his business. We truly have a land of 
opportunity. We believe in dreaming dreams 
and in making those dreams into a reality. 
This is one reason why we have made so 
much progress and why we love our American 
heritage. 

In the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
Americans were guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
persecution, right of trial by jury and many 
other privileges. These were the contribu- 
tions of early Americans to our heritage. 
As our country developed, each of our early 
citizens added his part. Still today we 
should be working to pass on a great, living 
heritage to future generations. 

Although we cherish our freedom and 
independence and speak about them often, 
we have other characteristics that we revere. 
We may well be proud of the strong, healthy 
nation which has been built by the fusing 
of such a mixture of races, creeds, and 
religions. Sometimes our land may seem 
to be a living paradox. We have such free- 
dom of speech that we often have bitter 
disagreements; yet we are all in harmony 
when a national crisis arises. We all want 
to go our own ways and be independent; 
yet we are always willing to cooperate and 
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work together for the common good. We 
have freedom with unity, independence with 
cooperation, 

You might say we have achieved much 
because we are a questioning and a chang- 
ing nation. We do not just accept what 
we see or hear; we want to understand 
why and how; so we believe in education. 
Only if we think vigorously, question the 
desirability of existing conditions, and act 
freely to bring about advances through 
changes, Can we continue in the course upon 
which we are launched. 

Someone has said, “This ts my country, 
and when my life ends, this country will 
be a little the better or a little the worse 
for my having been in it.“ We should au 
consider this when we think about the 
future of our American heritage. We are 
the present citizens. The future will be 
built on our acts of the present. Will our 
great grandchildren consider us as the pre- 
servers of a priceless heritage? They won't 
unless we do something about it. We can- 
not sit passively by and say, “I believe in all 
this; let's keep it.” We must actively pro- 
mote it. We must work for better under- 
standing among all the people of our Nation 
so that we may continue working success- 
fully together. We must strive toward a 
more just society. 

We have been given a glorious heritage 
by our ancestors. Will our conscience allow 
us to accept it and do nothing for future 
generations? Our American heritage was 
built by individual efforts toward a com- 
mon cause; we as individuals profit from 
it. Let us each do our individual part to 
carry forward these lofty ideals and, like 
our noble ancestors, leave them to posterity. 


Coast Guard Cutter “Yeaton” Is Seagoing 
Troubleshooter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr, SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
today we start our consideration of the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
for 1955. This appropriation bill con- 
tains moneys necessary for the operation 
of the Coast Guard. 

As one who has followed closely the 
work of the Coast Guard, I am proud to 
make available for the entire member- 
ship of the House a well-written article 
by Mr. Deane C. Avery, staff writer of 
the New London Day, describing the 
work of the Coast Guard cutter Yeaton 
and her daring crew. I am pleased to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Mr. 
Avery’s article as appearing in the New 
London Day on February 17, 1954. I 
only wish it were possible to include 
with my remarks photographs showing 
the Yeaton and her crew in action, 

The article follows: 

Coast GUARD CUTTER Tarox“ Is SEacorna 
‘TROUBLESHOOTER—DARING CREW Has Er- 
FECTED MANY RESCUES 

(By Deane C. Avery) 

The Yeaton is a 125-foot Coast Guard cut- 
ter which has operated out of this port since 
1945 without much fuss or fanfare. 

She's an old vessel, having been launched 
at Camden, N, J., 26 years ago. And she 
eee sleek lines of some of the newer 
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But to yachtsmen, fishermen, and others 
who find themselves in trouble on the water 
she can be downright beautiful. 

The Yeaton is 1 of 3 search and rescue 
vessels which take turns in patroling the 
waters from Watch Hill to the Delaware 
Capes. 

She patrols 1 week, is in port here but 
ready to go the next, and is on standby 
status the third week. Two other cutters, 
1 based at New York and the other at Cape 
May, operate on similar schedules. 

Their job: Helping those in trouble. 

Sometimes weeks go by without a call for 
assistance. But when it comes, it can be a 
matter of life and death. The Yeaton is 
always ready. 

COAST GUARD WEATHER 


When ships find themselves in trouble It’s 
usually during a spell of “Coast Guard 
weather.” That's when the seas are breaking 
over bows and the rain pelts you in the face. 

Though th eYeaton can be mighty uncom- 
fortable during heavy weather, she can take 
it. And it’s been proved, so can the crew. 

During the weeks that the Yeaton is on 
active duty she makes her headquarters off 
Montauk Point, at the tip of Long Island, 
where she'll be relatively handy to the broad 
area she must protect. At other times she 
lays to at the Fort Trumbull operating base 
here. 

The skipper of the Yeaton is a tall young 
man with a crew haircut who's a year young- 
er than the ship he commands. Lt. (J. g.) 
Frederick D. Lette 3d is only 25. But he’s had 
considerable experience in small-boat han- 
dling. 

He started out in the Coast Guard about 
8 years ago as an enlisted man and camé up 
through the ranks. 

BEST GROUP EVER 


The Yeaton carries a crew of 32 enlisted 
men, 5 officers, and 3 chief petty officers. 
Leete thinks highly of the crew. 

“They're the best group of men I've ever 
served with in search and rescue,” says the 
skipper. 

He noted the ship “is blessed with a low 
turnover In personnel" which keeps the crew 
attop efficiency. He says about half the crew 
was aboard the Yeaton at year ago. 

The men drill constantly in everything 
from fire fighting to “stretching a heaving 
line.” The latter job is considered mighty 
important. 

If a man makes a bad toss, he heaves the 
Une 50 times for practice. It's a lot like 
football," says Leete, himself a football play- 
er. “If a man makes a sloppy tackle, he's 
coached.” 

The crew conducts periodic “man over- 
board” drills, They've become so proficient 
that a man who goes over the side while the 
ship is proceeding at full speed (13 knots) is 
picked up in 3!4 minutes. 

Leete considers that darn good, pointing 
out it takes quite a distance to stop a vessel 
that's been steaming full ahead. 

WELL. EQUIPPED 

The Yeaton is crammed with all kinds of 
equipment from her lazaret which contains 
hundreds of feet of line to her 40 millimeter 
deck gun. 

And although her prime function fs search 
and reacue, the Yeaton is equipped with 
sonar gear for detecting enemy submarines 
and rockets and depth charges with which 
to destroy them. 

To assist her in locating ships in trouble, 
the vessel has radar. She's also equipped 
with lorain navigation equipment and a 
fathometer for determining the depth of 
water. And she’s loaded with all sorts of 
modern radio equipment. 

Leete has been commanding officer of the 
Yeaton since last August, And even in that 
short time, he and the Yeaton have had more 
than their share of excitement. 
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ROUGHEST TIME 

Leete says his roughest experience occurred 
last November 7 during a 32-hour fight to 
save the 60-foot ketch, Bluebell, which was 
drifting helplessly in heavy seas in the lee 
of Duck Island off Clinton. 

The Bluebell, with six men aboard, sought 
shelter behind the island when a severe storm 
blew up. Although three anchors were 
dropped, the Bluebell couldn't hold her own. 
It seemed for a time that she would be driven 
on rocks. 

“If she had gone ashore,” Leete recalls, 
“some of the crew would surely have 
perished.” 

After some skillful maneuvering the 
Yeaton was brought almost alongside of the 
Bluedbell and a towing line made fast. 

The disabled craft was pulled outside, then 
a heavy hawser was put aboard and she was 
towed to this port. 

REMEMBER THE “CORMAC”™ 


You may recall the Cormac disaster Inst 
September 18, when the 115-foot yacht went 
aground on Wateh Hill reef. Terrific seas 
pounded the vessel. 

The Yeaton and a fishing boat which hap- 
pened on the scene succeeded in bringing 
all 15 crew members and passengers ashore. 

Then the Yeaton returned to try and float 
the Cormac. Two coastguardsmen were put 
aboard the vessel. Then Leete and three 
others in a small power launch attempted 
to put an 8-inch towing hawser aboard the 
Cormac. 

But the small boat.was driven against the 
side of the yacht by a huge wave. Two 
other coastguardsmen aboard the Cormac 
reached over the railing in an attempt to 
assist their comrades, 

But the railing gave way and those 2 
found themselves in the water alongside 
the 4 others. A motor lifeboat at the scene 
picked up all 6. 

A big hawser eventually was put aboard 
the Cormac but she couldn't be hauled free. 
Later salvage tugs tried to free her but with 
no luck. 

The Cormac is still high and dry and prob- 
ably will remain that way until the elements 
do a job that has stumped man. 

“A DARN FINE CREW” 


Leete says there are a number of men 
aboard the Yeaton who play important roles 
In Its operation, Among them ts Chief Ma- 
chinist Charles R. Dowlen, who has been 
aboard the ship more than 3 years, longer 
than anyone else. 

Another is Chief Quartermaster Thomas 
F. Finnan, Jr., an expert navigator. Then 
there's Ensign Charles S. Legum, the execu- 
tive officer. 

But of the entire complement, Leete says: 
“A darn fine crew.” 

The log shows that last year the Yeaton 
sailed a total of 8,819 miles. It had a hand, 
both large and small, in assisting ships and 
cargoes valued at an estimated $4,000,000. 


Friend of the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. 5 
under unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Citizen, of 
Laconia, N. H., commending Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
upon his support of the St, Lawrence 
scaway. 


February 18 


The editorial follows: 

SENATOR KENNEDY AND THE SEAWAY 

Last week JoHN F. KENNEDY, Mlassachu- 
setts' youthful Democratic Senator, stood UP 
to be counted on an issue of significance to 
the economic deyelopment of this country? 
The St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Senator Kennepy said on the Senate 100% 
that he would support United States parti 
cipation in construction of the seaway. BY 
this stand, KENNEDY knew well that he would 
incur the disfavor of the powerful port 
Boston interests. He also knew that 10 
dent was against him, that his stand wou 
represent the first support of the seaw® 
by any Member of the Bay State congre? 
sional delegation in the 20-year period tue 
project has been under consideration. 

What was the justification given by 
tor Kennepr for this stand? A simple one. 
but one which we fear serves all too sel 
as motivation for congressional ac 
“Support of the seaway by me is in the ns, 
tional interest,” was the gist of “Sen 
KeEnNepY's statement. And, considering 
unpopular plans for construction of the ses 
way are in Massachusetts, there is every 
reason to believe that it was the nations! 
interest in which KENNEDY acted, and no 
that of his own political future. 

The maſor opponents to the St. Lawrenes 
seaway construction are the large 
transportation and fuel interests. Thelf 
propaganda in opposition to the project 
comes to our desk each week. Many indi- 
viduals, however, in addition to these pres“ 
sure groups have sincerely belleved that con- 
struction of the seaway would cause eco- 
nomic hardship to the East. ‘This, it nag 
been shown convincingly, is not the case. 

Senator KENNEDY finds himself in good 
company in his stand. In favor of the sea- 
way has been every President since Warren 
Harding, including President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles, not to mention & 
generous portion of Republican and Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives wh? 
feel that there is a point in congressional 
activities where the welfare of the country 
as a whole takes precedence over sectional 
or personal interests. We hope these pro- 
ponents are sufficient in number to assure 
passage of Senator Wurr's seaway partici- 
pation bill when it comes up for a vote in 
the next few days. 


One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver 
sary of the Elizabeth Daily Journal 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Elizabeth Daily J 
celebrated its 175th anniversary Tues- 
day, February 16, 1954. One h 
and seventy-five years of free, outstand- 
ing journalism in the highest American 
tradition should not go unnoticed in the 
Halls of Congress. Here, in one great 
newspaper, is the history of our coun 
from 1779 to the present. This long rec- 
ord of journalistic achievement is ex- 
ceeded by only six other newspapers in 
the country. None, however, exceed its 
devotion to the high purpose of free in- 
‘quiry, courageous expression, and inde- 
pendent judgment. I am sure the en 
Congress joins me in congratulating 
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Elizabeth Daily Journal on its 175th 
anniversary. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
175th anniversary editorial of the Jour- 
nal and my letter to its outstanding edi- 
tor, Mr. Robert Crane, in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Dally Journal 
of February 16, 1954] 


We Have Come a Lonc War TOGETHER 


We have come a long, long way together. 
Together we were there when liberty was 
just a-bornin’. Together we have seen the 
horizons fall back, back, and back until there 
are no more horizons in the geography of 
the world. Together we have gone down to 
the sea in ships under spread of sall and 
returned in great vessels under magic power 
that sets down the most distant continent 
in the proximity of the next street, almost. 
Together we have fended off attackers with 
fowling piece and cannon ball—we have 
helped beat back with fictional weapons other 
attackers On the sea, on the land, under the 
sea, and in the air. Together we have seen 
the atom smashed and with trust in God 
and faith in our great country confidently 
face a future more intriguing than any of 
the wonders together we have known. 

We were there together in 1779 when the 
patriot, Shepard Kollock, first put aside his 
musket and brought forth from the protect- 
ing undergrowth of the forest his little print- 
ing press which stirred such frantic wrath 
among the invading British. Like a second 
army of Colonials it was, magically flitting 
from cover to cover, but striking hard with 
its messages of encouragement and hope, 
against which there was no counterattack- 
ing. Together, indeed, we have come a long, 
long way, you and that old New Jersey 
Journal whose 175th birthday we observe to- 
day in a newspaper setting as modern as to- 
morrow. 

Together we were there in red fury, red- 
der than the consuming flames, when the 
“Old First“ was fired by a British Army in 
the January of 1780. And, when it was 
June, we were there again when the im- 
mortal Minute Men ambushed Kynphausen’s 
invaders and drove them from Elizabeth. 
We were there and mourned with bowed 
heads at the obsequies of the murdered 
“fighting chaplain,” Rev. James Caldwell, 
and his martyred spouse—and with beaming 
faces to the sun we were there at York- 
town in 1781 when Cornwallis extended his 
sword to General Washington. 

Together we were on the bank when Gen- 
eral Washington in 1789 left the mainland 
from a point close by Singer's aboard his 
. barge, propelled by the oars of 13 sailors in 
white, to be inaugurated in New York as the 
first President of the United States. What 
history we have written together. 

We were there when Gen. Winfield Scott 
found Elizabeth fitting domicile for the hero 
of the War of 1812. We were there, too, at 
that wild meeting in the courthouse the 
evening of the day in 1861 Fort Sumter was 
fired on. That was still another April, and 
again Elizabeth answered the call through 
David Hatfield in forming the first company 
of the First New Jersey Regiment. April? 
Fateful April. Together we grievously sor- 
rowed when Mr. Lincoln was taken from us 
by an assassin's bullet in April 1865. 

What history we have penned together. 
Together we were aghast on that murky Feb- 
ruary morning in 1898 when the word came 
that the Battleship Maine had been blown 
up in the Harbor of Habana and Elizabeth 
had given another hero, this time in the 
person of Charley Fadde. And how we 
thrilled to the charge as our Teddy Knapp 
rode up San Juan Hill to victory with Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders. 

But there was another dark day to come— 
a dark and cloudy Good Friday in 1917, when 
Woodrow Willson signed the declaration 
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which put us in World War I. What heart- 
breaks so many of us were to know before the 
dawn of a frosty, brilliantly bright November 
11, 1918, greeted a world bereft of everything 
save thanksgiving in the midst of wild 
hysteria. 

Then we were together—together at the 
dinner table—on that Sunday (and again it 
was dark) of December 7 in 1941 when the 
Japs struck. Seems like we've been through 
several lifetimes since then—counting our 
dead at Pearl Harbor, the early days of war 
shrouded in grave concern and unprepared- 
ness, then victory, more -victorles—D-day, 
“the islands” in the Pacific, V-E Day, V- 
Day—but this time joy tempered by a grow- 
ing realization of the full, foreboding mean- 
ing of communism. Then is was Korea, 

Together we were there and thrilling when 
Elizabeth the borough became Elizabeth the 
chartered city in 1855. Together we sampled 
the vicissitudes of the new city's early years, 
we saw gas, electricity, the telephone come 
and stay; we saw the horsecar and the 
trolley come and go. Together we saw a 
darkened- main street become a “great white 
way”; the automobile, radio, television, ships 
that fly in the air and sometimes fall on 
our houses. All of these we have known to- 
gether at the advent. And now, once more, 
we turn again together toward an unfathom- 
able world, a world we cannot encompass, 
but turn nevertheless in hope and prayerful 
supplication to a world of atomic energy 
harnessed in the peaceful perspective of 
President Eisenhower. 

We have come a long, long way together. 
In lean years and years of plenty, in years 
of woe and weal, in strife and serenity, in 
years of unpaved streets and farflung farms 
that have become one paved uninterrupted 
modern city. Together we have sunk our 
roots down deep in the soil of Union County, 
With the vibrancy of undiminished youth 
and the understanding of long relationship 
let us go forward together. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1954. 
Mr. ROBERT C. CRANE, 
Editor, Elizabeth Daily Journal, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dran Bos: Just a note to personally con- 
gratulate you and your staff on the 175th 
anniversary edition of the Journal. I have 
just been reading it with some care and am 
learning a great deal about the history of the 
country. We tend to get bogged down in 
national and international history of great 
moment and it was a real satisfaction to 
read the many interesting articles about our 
outstanding local history. 

I was particularly interested in reading 
the articles on the proud history of the 
Journal itself. It must be a real source of 
satisfaction to you since the traditions of 
the institution and your family are so closely 
related. You certainly can be proud of both. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRISON WILLIAMS, 


Armenian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, 32 years 
ago today, on February 18, 1921, the Ar- 
menian people broke shackles that had 
held them under Communist rule, a rule 
that had been imposed on them by force 
in December of 1920, and for several 
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months were free to run their own Gov- 
ernment. 

During their short-lived period of free- 
dom they displayed to the world that 
they were not only anxious but well ca- 
pable of self-government. 

Their dream of freedom had become 
true. The people were fired with enthu- 
siasm and determination to rehabilitate 
their war-devastated country. 

A parliament was established by free 
election, over 1,500 new schools were 
opened, the first Armenian university 
was established, organizations were set 
up to provide public housing, to build 
hospitals, to set up relief centers and 
orphanages. 

But to their great sorrow, after only a 
few months, they were returned by force 
to Russian rule. They lacked the power 
to repel the invaders. But they retained 
their hope that the day would come when 
they would once again be free. Their 
hearts were broken, but their spirit has 
not dimmed. They, like the other en- 
slaved people behind the Iron Curtain, 
will respond faithfully and well when the 
opportunity is presented to them to join 
the other freedom-loving people of the 
world. 

We must not let them down. We must 
do all we can to help them break the 
grasp of the Red Bear, and free them- 
selves from the persecution and suffering 
they have endured for so long. 

We must help them regain their 
freedom. 


Logrolling Is an Old-Fashioned Way of 
Bartering Votes and Has Been Revived 
To Catch Votes for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway ' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the following editorial from 
the January 31, 1954, issue of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Inquirer, the old-fashion- 
ed way of logrolling for votes is not a 
lost art. 

The editorial follows: x 


A New Deat Gnost ROLLS LOGS ON THE 
SEaAway 


Logrolling is an old-fashioned way of 
bartering votes. You support my project 
and I'll back yours! Because this venerable 
custom is being revived to catch votes for 
the St. Lawrence seaway—we see the ghost 
of still another New Deal boondoggle emerg- 
ing from what everybody thought was its 
tomb. 

That other New Deal ghost is called Pass- 
amaquoddy. If your memory goes back to 
1935 you will remember how President 
Roosevelt that year allotted $10 million in 
relief funds for a scheme to harness the tides 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, between Maine and 
New Brunswick, to produce electric power. 

After much of the money had been spent; 
after the Army had squandered nearly $700- 
000 more on drilling; after a model village 
had been built for this mighty muddle at a 
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cost of $1 million (only to be sold for $131,- 
755 in 1949)the project was abandoned, 

President Truman tried to revive Passa- 
maquoddy in 1951, without success. But 
now what do we see? We see the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee approving expend- 
iture of another $3 million for a “study” of 
the Passaquamaquoddy project—after which 
the two GOP Senators from Maine switched 
and yoted for the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Senators SmITH and Henrickson, of New 
Jersey, must feel embarrassed. They 
switched, too, but got nothing in return. 

This sharp legislative trading means that 
the American taxpayer, who has been prom- 
ised economy, may now be saddled with two 
New Deal boondoggles instead of 1. Esti- 
mates are that Passamaquoddy would prob- 
ably cost almost as much as the seaway—and 
nobody can be sure just how many billions 
that would cost before it was finally finished. 

Most puzzling is why, at the same time, the 
administration pinches pennies here in Dela- 
ware Valley, U. S. A. It is prepared to spend 
vast sums for the seaway—yet insists that the 
cost of deepening the upper channel of the 

Delaware River be half paid for by private 
business. It appears ready to authorize an- 
other $3 million to restudy the Passama- 
quoddy boondoggle—yet it cannot find the 
mare $50,000 needed to relocate the control 
tower at our International Airport. 

No doubt part of the blame rests upon lack 
of pressure from the legislators of this area. 
Some of these legislators seem more inter- 
ested in ward politics and charter-wrecking 
than in the welfare of the community. 

But it ts still pretty hard to understand 
why millions seem available to bring New 
Deal boondoggles back from the dead—while 
obvious and urgent needs of the Delaware 
Valley get the brushoff in Washington, D. C. 


Wellsville Flood-Control Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Recor a statement, as follows: 


STATEMENT or HON. DANWEL A. REED, of New 
YORK, BEFORE THE CIVIL FUNCTIONS BUH- 
COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ÅPPRO- 
PRIATIONS OF THE House OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1954 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to submit this statement re- 
questing favorable action on the proposed 
$26,000 item in the budget for advanced 
engineering and design in connection with 
the Wellsville flood-control project. 

Year in and year out I have appeared be- 
fore House and Senate committees in behalf 
of this project. 

I respectfully request and urge that fav- 
orable action be taken upon the proposed 
$26,000 so that the planning of this project 
may be completed as soon as possible to en- 
able construction to begin. The Army engi- 
neers can begin construction, it is believed, 
in 1956, if the full appropriation is made by 
that time, of course, and If the planning of 
the project is completed. 

Wellsville, N. Y., is a splendid civic and 
industrial town and it is a short-sighted pol- 
icy not to protect flood-raviahed areas. More 
than once I have taken the floor to oppose 
sending billions of dollars abroad to build 
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beautiful hotels, power dams, and railroads 
at a time when flood-ravished areas in our 
own country could not get the necessary 
appropriations to rebulld. 

From September 1948 through September 
1953, Italy has received from this country 
$12,800,000 in a counterpart fund, for flood- 
relief control. 

There has been earmarked for flood re- 
habilitation in the Netherlands 400 million 
guilder ($105,264,000 of our money) which 
will probably be spent during this fiscal 
year. 

I want to stress the fact that the Indus- 
tries In Wellsville, N. Y., endangered by fre- 
quent and devastating floods are industries 
engaged in national defense. For instance, 
the Air Preheater Corp. in Wellsville manu- 
factures Ljungstrom preheaters, and it is 
the only manufacturer of them in the 
United States. They are for installation in 
steam plants, furnishing power for public 
utilities, atomic energy projects, navy yards, 
ordnance plants, synthetic rubber plants, 
and refineries producing high octane gaso- 
line. 

General Chorpening has advised this com- 
mittee previously that there are a number 
of manufacturing concerns in Wellsville, 
such as the Sinclair Refining Co., Julius 
Kaiser Co., and Bausch & Lomb Co., all of 
which plants supplied equipment to the 
Armed Forces in World War II and are im- 
portant at this time In connection with 
defense production. 

Let me say this: Wellsville, N. Y., is sub- 
ject to floods each year. It is a flooded 
defense area. The flood project has been 
authorized by law. An item of $26,000 for 
advanced engineering and design is in the 
budget. It has the approval of the Army 
engineers. 

This committee has vast material on the 
Wellsville flood-control project submitted 
by me and the Army engineers and others, 
which material gives all of the facts, there- 
fore I shall not go too much into detail about 
this serious situation, 

However, I want to call this to your at- 
tention; that flood damage begins in Wells- 
ville when the river rises above 7.5 feet on 
the gage at the water and light plant. As a 
result of heavy rains the river rose above 
this stage early In the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 25, 1950. It rose to 143 feet. The peak 
was the highest on record. The damage 
amounted to $400,000. 

The population of Wellsville, N. Y., in 1940 
was 7,641. Since 1942 flood damage in Wells- 
ville has amounted to $1 million. (This is 
about one one-hundredth of the amount the 
United States has earmarked for flood re- 
habilitation in the Netherlands.) 

In 1948 I had the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress supply me 
with official and factual information as to 
what the cost would be to each city, village, 
and town in my congressional district for 
the European recovery program. The cost 
to Wellsville, with its population of 7,641, 
was figured at $986,530—just 613.470 less 
than the million dollars worth of damage 
done to Wellsville by floods. 

This small town’s share of the foreign- 
aid program has just about equaled the 
million dollars it has lost in flood damage. 
I urge this committee to permit Wellsville, 
N. V., to use some of its tax money at home 
for further planning of the Wellsville flood- 
control project. I sincerely hope that this 
committee will approve the $26,000 item in 
the budget for advanced engineering and 
design so that the planning of this project 
may be completed as soon as possible. 

The threat of war is ever with us, as vast 
military appropriations indicate. There- 
fore, it is of the utmost importance that 
we preserve our essential defense industries 
in Wellsville, N. T., from flood damage as 
well as from enemy destruction. 

Again I respectfully request approval of 
this $26,000 item for Wellsville, N. Y. 
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An Old-Age Security Program Such as Em- 
bodied in the Townsend Bill, H. R. 2446, 
and Its Companion Biil, H. R. 2447, 
Should Now Be Enacted 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is of 
deep interest to note the decided trend 
toward the adoption of a universal, pay- 
as-you-go old-age security program. 
Those of us who through the years have 
been fighting for such a program are 
very much encouraged by the trend of 
recent events in which outstanding or- 
ganizations have supported a modifica- 
tion of the existing social-security sys- 
tem so as to make its coverage universal 
and place it on-a pay-as-you-go basis. 

AS we all know, there is a large number 
of worthy aged citizens of the United 
States who are not covered by the pro- 
visions of the existing social-security 
legislation and who cannot qualify to 
come under it. The tax for its support, 
while contributed in the first instance 
through employers and employees, is a 
burden on the economy of the entire 
country, and it is illogical and unsound to 
impose such a tax which protects only 
limited and special groups, as is now 
done. Under House bill 2446 all worthy 
citizens would share in the benefits of 
such a program. 

While the President is to be commend- - 
ed for his recommendations for the ex- 
tension of social security and the in- 
crease of the benefits, the coverage still 
fails to take within its protective shield 
all those who are entitled to be covered, 
and the benefits, even as increased by 
the recommendations of the President, 
are niggardly and wholly insufficient to 
maintain the elderly people of America 
in decency and health according to 
American standards. The time has come 
for the adoption of an overall program, 
and House bill 2446 should receive the 
consideration of the Congress. I hope 
that all Members of the House who are 
interested in adequate provisions for the 
elderly people of America will sign dis- 
charge petition No. 2 to bring this bill 
on the floor for consideration. 

I include as part of these remarks an 
interesting discussion of this legislation 
as a “boon and not a burden” to our 
economy, which appeared in the Town- 
send Flash in its issue of February 4, 
1954: 

PENSIONS Are A Boon, Not A BURDEN, TO 

BUSINESS 

When a leading businessman acknowledges 
that pensions are good for business it's news 
and good news for Townsendites and the 
Nation's old people. Such an acknowledg- 
ment has been made by T. V. Houser, Vice 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., the giant mail-order house. Houser 
said that pensions are good for business 
because they create a vast reservoir of buy~ 
ing power that would not otherwise exist. 
according to an Associated Press dispatch in 
the Wall Street Journal. 
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mane setting for Houser's comments on pen- 
thes Was highly significant. He spoke at 
tay annual convention of the National Re- 
th Dry Goods Association. His remarks 
US were addressed directly to retail mer- 
ts who are deeply concerned with the 
hasing power of the public. Their pur- 
äs is to move as much goods as rapidly 
An posible into the hands of consumers. 
in ything which affects the supply of money 
the hands of the buying public quickly 
m Ws up in the dally receipts of the retail 
atler ant. the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
* maker. It is easy to see then why the 
ton Onal Retail Dry Goods Association should 
dern itself with pension problems. Con- 
ution delegates were in a position to appre- 
ae Houser's statement that good pensions 
Bood business. 
When he made this statement, Houser 
feat Simply saying what the Townsend organ- 
1 


- 


fon has said over and over again. It 
tha: basic principle of the Townsend plan 
ha t Programs which give protection “against 
of lite“ —as Houser put it— set free 
that new buying power. It is on this basis 
its e Townsend organization can make 
Comp nest appeal to businessmen of the 
Quic Unity. Local businessmen should be 
k to see the logic in paying adequate 
Cha mS as a means of bringing more pur- 
dona S Power into the community and more 
— into their cash registers. 
Mayne people continue to argue that paying 
Brea, adequate pensions would impose too 
Tent a burden on taxpayers. Houser's state- 
obj ts concerning pensions take care of this 
Dower On, Pensions create new buying 
boost » produce new customers for business, 
Wou) sales and profits. Adequate pensions 
tton emphatically not be a burden to the 
my. On the contrary, they would 
Per; en it, usher in a new era of pros- 
tion, and a more stable one than this Na- 
Ton ever known. 
Roebu asendites can be grateful to the Sears, 
Tacte k executive for pointing out these 
Of economic life so clearly. He was 
ng in favor of any particular pen- 
Plan. Houser was speaking as a busi- 
to businessmen, His words then 
all the more weight with his audi- 
busin They will carry weight with local 
1 daamen when presented by Townsend - 
erg or the views of one of the business lead- 
Concerns Nation, a man not immediately 
tor ed with the humanitarian arguments 
benegteduate pensions but rather with the 
Bouse. business. 
tectio; t pointed out that plans giving pro- 
n “against hazards of life” provide a 
ew deferred buying power. He said 
t people to spend in a way that 
tordeq 0. be “prudent if the protection af- 
avery these funds did not exist. Thus 
Tent nee family can more nearly use cur- 
or bet come for the immediate enjoyment 
| Houses living standards.” 
| Bide or continued: “To look at the other 
| Such f the coin, families having to draw on 
! nds when extended illness or retire- 
mes, have more current income for 
ed living standard than would 
be the case.” 
Plans, he explained, bring about 
by ulated buying power, increasing 
year, which in previous decades did 
t at all. This accumulation today is 
equal to the public's entire annual 
h Of goods such as distributed by the 
ns represented here and the annual 
in such funds is around 9 percent 
National total of general merchandise 
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statements of Houser are right in 
nd arguments for adequate 
hazarga -_ People who are protected “against 
hesg 8 life" are good customers for busi- 
Aty or nude they are freed from the neces- 

Saving through extreme self-denial. 


Hit 


6b —— E Dani 


Mmething t afraid to spend their money on ` 
Other than the bare necessities of 


living. Furthermore when the age of retire- 
ment does arrive, they remain good custom- 
ers of business because adequate pensions 
renew their purchasing power after pay- 
checks stop. 

These are facts as the Sears, Roebuck 
board member made quite clear. Plainly, 
adequate pensions are not a burden; they 
are a boon to business, a built-in stabilizer 
for business activity and employment. In 
view of this, it is impossible to argue logi- 
cally against providing adequate pensions 
right now, ending the social security prob- 
lem in the United States, once and for all, 
ECONOMIST CALLS INCOME OF AGED SHOCKINGLY 

INADEQUATE 


If good pensions are good business, then 
the present state of affairs is obviously very 
bad business, bad not only for the old folks 
but bad for business as well. For the income 
of aged Americans is to a shocking degree, 
inadequate. This is the report of Dr. Peter 
O. Steiner, an economist of the University 
of California. 

Dr. Steiner nrade his report to the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. It is based on 
findings of his university's Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations working on a grant of 
money from the Rockefeller Foundation, 

The report proves that for most old people, 
life is a dreary struggle for survival in the 
face of the cruelest sort of handicaps. It 
demonstrates that when a person retires un- 
der present circumstances the chances are 
that business has lost a customer, for few 
senior citizens have the income to stay in 
the market for consumer goods which busi- 
ness must sell to prosper. 

Steiner says that two-thirds of all single 
women 65 and over either depend on rela- 
tives for support or live under what he calls 
submarginal conditions. 

One-half of single men 65 and older are 
equally distressed and the same applies to 
one-third of aged married couples, accord- 
ing to Steiner's report. By submarginal he 
means simply poverty-stricken, 

This is not just a theory; it is an actual 
condition. The aged’s shocking lack of in- 
come is “real and current,” in the words of 
the California economists. It is a present 
and heavy reproach to those people who 
could do something about it. 

Some economists and some politicians, 
while admitting the income of the aged is 
inadequate, say the problem can be solved by 
persuading employers to hire older workers. 
Another University of California economist 
punctured this idea. Dr. Robert Dorfman 
told the American Economie Association that 

to provide jobs for older men 
do not touch the heart of the problem of 
the 5 
About 1 out of every 2 men 65 and older 
didn’t quit voluntarily. Because they knew 
that poverty awaited them when they were 
scratched from the payroll, they would have 
hung on. But they were forced to quit be- 
cause of ill health or because their employers 
decided they were too old to work. The 
problems of these men are not going to be 
solved by campaigns, by proclaiming a Na- 
tional Hire Older Workers Week. Their prob- 
lems will be solved only by adoption of a 
true social security system paying adequate 
pensions to the elderly and others unable to 
work. 

Consider this: The poverty of the aged de- 
scribed by the University of California re- 
port exists despite our present system of 
old-age and survivors insurance, our present 
system of Federal and State public assistance 
for the aged, the vast spread of private pen- 
sion programs in business and industry, pro- 
grams for retirement of public employees, 
the railroad retirement system, billions of 
dollars invested in private insurance and 
the unceasing struggle of Americans to save 
money for old age. 

All these we have and yet we still have not 
achieved security in old age, This is the 
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hard truth. It Is the striking fact which 
every Townsendite should make known to 
members of his community. To do 80 is to 
perform a service not only to the aged but 
to the Nation and the Nation's business as 
well, For poor pensions are poor business as 
T. V. Houser of Sears, Roebuck so accurately 
observed in his address to retail men. ` 

Through such straight talk as Houser's 
through fact-facing rgports such as those by 
Steiner and Dorfman of the University of 
California, the case for the Townsend plan 
day by day unfolds with greater clarity and 
force. As more and more leaders in business 
and economics perceive the truth, the stage 
is set for the most effective campaign that 
Townsendites have ever waged to strengthen 
their organization, recruit new members, 
bulld new muscle, and push on to final en- 
actment of the Townsend plan. 

Soon Congress must face the issue. It 
must decide whether to try one more patch- 
and-repair job on the present social security 
system or make the fresh start required. 
The administration proposes more patching. 
It proposes tossing the old folks a few more 
dollars a month as sort of hush money. 
This is no solution to the submarginal con- 
ditions under which our senior citizens live. 
That public opinion is now becoming more 
and more aware of these conditions is a 
matter of great encouragement. Reports 
showing the present inadequacy of income of 
the aged, acknowledgments by business lead- 
ers that good pensions are good business— 
these provide welcome ammunition for the 
Townsend membership drive. Armed with 
facts, not theories, increasingly supported by 
public opinion, the Townsend organization 
will insist with ever-growing vigor that Con- 
gress measure up to ite responsibilities— 
enact true social security by passage of the 
Townsend bill, H. R. 2446. 


Friend of the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal commending Senator Jouw F. 
KeEnnepy, of Massachusetts, upon his 
support of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 

Senator KENNEDY PUNCTURES ANTISEAWAY 
s 

Senator Kennepr, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, has done more than give the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway its best chance 
of Senate approval by switching from op- 
position to support of the measure. 

He has, for the first time, broken the solid 
ring of Atlantic seaboard opposition to the 


project. And he has done it by recognizing 


vital truths that Congressmen still in oppo- 
sition would do well to consider, 

First, of course, there is no longer an argu- 
ment about whether the seaway will be bullt. 
Canada is building it. The question is 
whether we will join Canada or leave to our 
neighbor full control over the seaway deyel- 
opment. 

Second, Kennepy punctured the over- 
played opposition fear that the seaway will 
hurt eastern and the railroads. He 
pointed out that the effect on such ports 
as Boston will probably be minor and that 
railroads may well find that improvements 
to the overall economy will bring them more 
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business. Generally, when new facilities 
and resources are developed anywhere in our 
Nation, they help the entire Nation. 

Finally, as KENNEDY again pointed out, 
those who play at the game of regionalism 
eventually suffer from regionalism, He put 
it this way: “The arbitrary refusal of many 
New Englanders te recognize the needs and 
aspirations of other sections has contributed 
to the neglect and eyen opposition to the 
heeds of our own region by representatives 
of other areas.“ This, of course, is true 
and the fact that, to an extent, it is log- 
rolling makes it no less true. No area can 
expect the Nation’s heip if it is not willing 
that the Nation help other arcas, 

KENNEDY’s enlightencd change brings him 
into sharp contrast with a man like Sen- 
ator Bern. Republican, of Ohio. Bricker 
has not even the straw of regionalism to 
cling to. Steel mills in Bricker's own State 
need Labrador iron ore and need the scaway 
to get it. Ports in his own State would 
benefit greatly by having usable passage to 
the sea. 

Yet Barcxer, who has opposed the scaway 
in the past, gives no indication that his 
opposition is weakening or will cease. He 
clings to defiance of the needs of his State, 
and his region. He would do well to study 
KENNEDY'S statement—and to wonder how 
long it will be politically wise to put the 
desires of special interests (in this case, his 
railroad supporters) above the need of his 
region and his Nation. 


Income-Tax Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter I have received from one 
of my constituents regarding the expe- 
riences of his father in connection with 
his 1948 income tax: , 

Congresswoman Sr. GEORGE: 
Goshen, N. Y. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN Sr. GEORGE: In the 
Matter I'm about to bring up, I look upon 
you as a "Court of Last Resort.” It doesn't 
seem possible that the Government can do 
this, but they did. - I might say that this 
matter regards my father and his 1948 in- 
come tax. 

Dad should have had a rebate coming from 
1948. He worked for, and still does, the 
Hohokus Bleachery, in Hohokus, N, J. Early 
in 1949 he was given his W-2 form about his 
earnings and his tax withheld. He filed his 
return in New Jersey collector's of internal 
revenue office and settled down waiting for a 


rebate, It never came. Father wrote to 
them. 
They suggested he write to New York since 


he lived here. This he did. They said 
they had no record of his filing and suggested 
he take the matter up with the collector in 
New Jersey. New Jersey suggested he write 
to another office in New Jersey. They told 
him to write to the first office he'd written to. 
All this takes time, particularly waiting for 
answers. 

When no action and no rebate appeared, 
I undertook to write for him. Roughly, I 
got the same routine. Finally the office in 
which he filed said flatly they could find no 
account of his filing although he admits to 
making slightly more than $5,000. They 
didn’t seem in the least concerned that he 
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admitted making it although they had no 
return or couldn't find one. 

Since he still has his W-2 form, I asked 
that they send me a blank along with a 
1948 book of instructions and I'd have him 
fill out another one. This they did not do. 
Therefore he couldn't make out another. 

By this manner, the departments of in- 
ternal revenue of New York and New Jersey 
managed to shuttle requests for information 
from office to office, delaying In answering 
until one day New Jersey replied blandly 
that since the statute of limitations had 
elapsed on the matter he might as well for- 
get about it, 

Now while my knowledge of law is cx- 
ceedingly limited, it doesn't sceni fair that 
two departments in the same organization 
should be able to kick a question around and 
throw it back and forth like a basketball 
until it elther gets lost or the statute of 
limitations runs out. 

Can anything be done about this? 

Sincerely, 
(Signed by a Constituent.) 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
received from T. W. Jensen, secretary- 
treasurer-manager, Utah Water Users 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, dated 
February 10, 1954, in reference to Echo 
Park Dam: : 

Uran Water Users ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 10, 1954. 
Hon. Dovolas R. STRINGFELLOW, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STRIN@PELLOW: I rep- 
resent the Utah Water Users Association, a 
statewide group of grass-root farmers whose 
very lifeblood is in the waters available for 
irrigation. At best, not more than 3 per- 
cent of the area of this State can ever be 
irrigated even if water were available. This 
situation make it mandatory that Utah and 
the other States of the arid West conserve 
and use every drop of water in the area. 

To fully utilize a western stream, its waters 
must be controlled by storage so that the 
water will be available when the crops need 
it. Storage is provided by building dams 
and creating reservoirs in the canyons along 
the stream channels, Shallow reservoirs lose 
much more water by evaporation per unit 
of storage than do deep reservoirs. 

The proposed Echo Park Dam and Reser- 
voir will provide urgently needed efficicnt 
storage on the Colorado River. It's truc it 
is in a national monument which was ex- 
panded from an initial arca of 80 acres to 
more than 200,000 acres after it was known 
that it was the site of necessary irrigation 
and power developments and over the protest 
of the local citizens. In order to quiet the 
protest of local users, the United States Gov- 
ernment in the presidential proclamation 
expanding the monument, reserved the right 
to develop the water and power resources of 
the river. 

Now comes a proposal to bulld the Echo 
Park Dam, a part of the Colorado River stor- 
age project, after more than 30 years of in- 
vestigations which have covered every po- 
tential site and combination of sites along 
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the river. The result of these investigations 
ts set forth in the report of the United State? 
Bureau of Reclamation which shows that 
combination of reservoirs not including 
Echo Park will result in a loss of some 300.7 
000 acre-feet of water, increase the cost 
power and reduce the effectiveness of rivet 
regulations. 

The people of the West and this Nation 
can't afford to waste 300,000 acre-feet awe 
tor in order to perpetuate a section of a 1 
river so that a few souls might risk the 
lives running the rapids. 

A great flood of opposition to the construc 
tion of the Echo Park Dam has descend 
upon you from so-called conservationists iy 
nature lovers. These protests are large, 
from people who have never been in 955 
West and who know nothing of the absol 
necessity of water. These protests 
prompted by misled, misinfcrmed people ¥ d 
are basically unfair to the very country 
people they profess to support and pelt 
They have no regard for the truth in ee 
statements and refuse to consider the f 
established by those who have spent tnei 
lifetime studying the probiem. 

The facts are: 

1. The construction of the Echo Park Dart 
in the Dinosaur National Monument will 
set a precedent because specific reservatio 
were made for the development of the W8 + 
and power resources when the Monumen 
was expanded. pot 

2. The construction of the dam will 2 
destroy the scenic or other values of tn 
Monument but will make the interior 
more accessible to the public, 115 

3. The dam and reservoir will increase 
value for fish and wildlife and recreation. A 

4. It will not destroy the grandeur of 5 
canyons but will make them accessible 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

In support of my position, I submit hert” 
with two documents which have been ¢ a 
lated to the membership of their res 
organizations asking them to write you pre’ 
testing the construction of the Echo Patt 
Dam. I'm sure you will not be taken in 
this kind of mass hysteria propaganda * 
is pure, unadulterated bunk. 90 

The water users I represent are comm 
dirt farmers trying to make an honest ving 
They feel that their water resources snow 
not be forever bottled up, but should be ad 
to provide homes and jobs for people a 
food and fiber for the rapid!y growing pop 
lation, , 

It is impossible for the water users In tut 
West to reach the voting public In the gs 
with their story whereas the various wilde 
ness, conservation, wildlife, and garden oy 
groups have endless ayenucs through Ante 
to reach you and your fellow Congresam 
For this reason, the water users of Utah 455 
taking the liberty of approaching you tag. 
way in order that you may have before Y° 
to a limited degree, our side of the rs 

vet 


It is our firm belief that without the 
Park Dam, the kcystone of the Colorado 9⁰ 
storage project, there will be no Colors 40 
River storage projeot, If there is no Colors gg 
River storage project, the Upper Basin Stange 
win be forever barred from using their aht 
of the waters of the Colorado River, a rit 
over which no one except those entitled 
those rights should have control. 

We fecl that you will act fairly in this mat 
ter when it comes before you. 

Very truly yours, 

Uran WATER USERS ASSOCIATION, 

THOS W. JENSEN, 
Sccretary-Trtasurer and Manage™ 


_ CONTENTS OF A POSTCARD SENT TO ALL MEEI 


Jantary 14, 1954 4 

As a member of the American Museum 
Natural History, we think you should knon 
that we have just been advised that a near 
ing of the House of Representatives is sche’ 
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Uled for January 18 to 25 to consider bills 
E R. 443, H. R. 4449, and H. R. 4463, pro- 
viding for a series of dams, one of which, 
Echo Park Dam, would flood one of the 
anyons in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. The required storage capacity is avail- 
X le at other sites outside the monument. 
at thoughts on this matter of invasion of 
National Park Service area should be com- 
ted promptly to the Honorable Wr- 
“ant H. HARRISON, chairman, Subcommittee 
An Irrigation and Reclamation, Interior and 
sular Affairs Committee, House Office 
uding, Washington, D. C., and to your 
Congressman. 
HAROLD E. ANTHONY, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
Conservation, American Museum of 
Naturai History. 


Werevcrions Serr TO anbei CLUS MEM 
BERS DINOSAUR EMERGENCY—URGENT IM- 
TE ACTION NEEDED 

noston Cron MEMBERS: Secretary of the 

N McKay has just recommended to 
ident Eisenhower the destruction of the 

of ur National Monument—construction 
ho Park Dam. 

p ents of conservationists have been 

oe by. Alternative sites exist that will 
€ the National Park System. 

Wire t to do: Write (as an individual) or 

tinge, ne President, the White House, Wash- 

the n, D, C., asking that he act to protect 
National Park System and disapprove 

— in Dinosaur. Send a copy to your Con- 
men 


np here is no time to lose, as this will come 
at the January session of Congress. 
Par’: Since its creation, has our National 
Ey m been in such danger. 
The ery conservationist must speak at once. 
Chips are down for sure. 
? Col. F. S. MATTOCKS, 
Legislative Chairman, Colorado State 
Federation of Garden Clubs. 


— Cuun Meares: Herewith a suggested 
Say, p garding the Echo Park Dam in Dino- 
a let ational Monument. I urge you to send 
Your“ to the President with a copy to 
I ungcongressmen as quickly as possible, as 
or the ond this may come up on the floor 
denta House about January 14. Club presi- 

and individual members should write. 
Sincerely, 

Cor. F. S. MATTOCKS, 

Su State Legislative Chairman, 

Sgested letter form: 

(Your name and address.) 

The Presrp; 


(Your club name.) 
ENT, 
The White House, 


Dear Washington, D. 0. 
teres Mn. Presipent: As conservationists 
t our ted in the preservation of the beauties 
Cluba COUntry, we, as a Federation of Garden 
are gravely concerned at the recom- 
Ray t tion of Secretary of the Interior Me- 
in pOT the construction of Echo Park Dam 
fanny Osaur National Monument, and we 
not hee too strongly urge that this project 
Whi Undertaken. 
Stroy le this Echo Park Dam may not de- 
injurat Dinosaur section, it will have an 
Mony U8 efect on the Dinosaur National 
a prament as a whole, and it would also set 
fey, cedent for taking over others of the 
National monuments existing in our 
Nati o ternate sites exist that will spare the 
aot m 1 Park System, we are asking you to 
ang dun otecting the National Park System 
I approve dams in Dinosaur. 
Porter © the honor to be your loyal sup- 


Name of Garden Club, 
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An Era of Stability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lawrence has very clearly ex- 
pressed the present trend toward eco- 
nomic stability that is taking place in our 
economy, in an article entitled “An Era 
of Stability,” which I include as a part 
of my remarks. 

We have got to readjust to a quasi- 
peacetime economy and the Eisenhower 
administration is making this change- 
over with remarkable smoothness and a 
minimum of hardship to our people. In 
spite of the prophets of doom; the ship 
of state will be on her true course, sail- 
ing ahead on the oceans of peace and 
prosperity, long before their anguished 
cries have been silenced: 


{From U. S. News & World Report of Febru- 
ary 12, 1954] 
AN EnA or STABILITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

So accustomed have we become in recent 
years to an upward curve in everything— 
in sales, in profits, in wages, and in pro- 
duction costs—that we lose sight of the 
changing value of the dollar. 

Throughout history peoples have failed to 
discern and have often been deceived by 
the changing value of their monetary unit. 

We see it happening with wages. Many 
an individual today gets more dollars than 
he received in 1939; but the dollars do not 
buy as much as they did then. The spiral 
is unending. When prices go up there is 
pressure for higher wage levels. This in 
turn pushes up costs and then prices rise, 
and in the end many persons are worse off 
than before. 

So the period we have just entered—a pe- 
riod of readjustment—shows the first real 
progress toward stability that the Nation 
has made in 20 years. 

Incalculable benefits are being bestowed 
already on the economic community, Wage 
rates have not been pressed upward in re- 
cent months but have remained fairly 
stable. Such increases as have been granted 
are moderate. The amount of money that 
might have been added to production costs 
by reason of a normal upward rise of wages 
in the last few months cannot be estimated 
as yet, but undoubtedly the saving on the 
expense side is very large. 

Similarly the fact that prices are not be- 
ing raised generally and that businesses have 
experienced a period of relative stability 
in prices is another constructive result 
of the current readjustment. 

This is not to say that we must accept 
hereafter a stagnant economy. For, with our 
growth of population and improved means 
of production, we shall expand sales volume 
more and more in the years to come. Wage 
levels will go up gradually. As demand comes 
to be measured more accurately and there 
is no such panicky accumulation of goods 
as occurs when a war emergency causes sud- 
den shortages, the economic system will 
function more evenly and the country will 
grow progressively more prosperous for all 
concerned. 

The present recession or readjustment, 
with 2.4 million unemployed, is no mysteri- 
ous malady that has affected the business 
health of the country. It can be readily 
diagnosed. Moderate declines from the pre- 


ceding year’s figures such as are now being 
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experienced have occurred before. Thus in 
1921, 3 years after the close of World War I, 
we felt the impact of a recession. It was a 
time when the economic system had just 
about filled the pent-up demands of the war 
period. 

We then went along on an even keel for 
several years after 1922, and it was not until 
1929 that Europe began to feel the full force 
of the economic convulsions of World War I. 
The collapse came everywhere as bank and 
business failures swept through Europe. $ 

Recovery started throughout the world in 
the summer of 1932. But the American 
people in November of that year made the 
mistake of switching administrations in the 
middie of the depression. Widespread 
rumors of the incoming administration's plan 
to tinker with the gold value of the monetary 
unit disturbed markets everywhere and 
brought on in March 1933 perhaps the worst 
panic in our history—an event chargeable to 
the refusal of the then President-elect, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to cooperate from No- 
vember 1932 to March 1933 with the Hoover 
administration so as to avoid the breakdown 
of our banking system. 

From March 1933.to September 1939, when 
World War II broke out, unemployment was 
by no means eliminated. Under the New 
Deal, unemployment was cut only from an 
average of 12.8 millions in 1933 to an average 
of 9.5 millions in 1939, when armament or- 
ders from abroad started to give jobs to the 
unemployed. 

America continued on a war economy until 
1946. In the postwar years our business sys- 
tem struggled through a painful readjust- 
ment, with the peak of unemployment aver- 
aging 3.7 millions in 1950. Then came the 
Korean war and another cycle of inflation. 

The Nation is confronted now with the 
necessity of substituting private spending for 
Government spending as military appropria- 
tions decrease steadily and we face a long 
period of tension rather than a global war. 

The Eisenhower administration, therefore, 
has taken the first steps toward stabilization 
of the value of the dollar, 

We must construct a stable base before 
the American economy can be expanded. We 
must find, with new machinery and methods, 
a way to produce efficiently at gradually 
descending prices. 

We must view the present readjustment as 
the forerunner of what may prove to be a 
more satisfactory decade ahead than we have 
experienced since inflation, starting in 1940, 
began to reduce the purchasing power of the 
dollar until it will buy only 52.1 cents’ worth 
of goods today as compared with the 1935-39 
average. 

The rise In the value of the dollar will 
benefit not only the people of the United 
States but the peoples of other countries with 
which we trade. Stability is the key toa new 
prosperity. 


Friend of the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Dayton 
(Ohio) News commending Senator JOHN 
F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts, upon his 
support of the St. Lawrence seaway, 

The editorial follows: 

OPENING THE SEAWAY 

It is a blot upon the record of the United 

States Congress that so vital a project as the 
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St, Lawrence seaway has been stymicd for 
20 years by selfish political interests. 

Fortunately the log jam apparently will be 
broken within a matter of days, or perhaps 
weeks. II so, it will give way under the com- 
bined impact of some overdue statesmanship 
in Congress and of President Eisenhower's 
frank appeal for the project in the interest 
of national defense. 

Jonn Kennepy, the youthful Senator from 
Massachusetts, announced this week, in an 
act of rare political courage, that he will sup- 
port the seaway despite the fact that it may 
reasonably be expected to work to the tem- 

disadvantage of the Boston port. 
Other Senators who previously have opposed 
the project currently are engaged in switch- 
ing sides. 

This is not surprising. Since Canada is 
determined to go ahead regardless of what 
course the United States chooses, it is sur- 
prising only to note that some opposition 
remains. 

The seaway will strengthen the Nation as 
a whole, not only from the standpoint of 
defense but also by any economic standard. 
In providing a water link between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, it will stiffen 
the very spine of American commerce. It 
will open new doors to industry. 

Through tolls, it also will pay its own cost. 
In sum, it will be perhaps the most remark- 
able bargain the Nation has struck since the 
purchase of Alaska. 

The startling feature is not that Congress 
finally has awakened to this fact and is 
about ready at last to approve the project. 
The startling thing is that anyone could re- 
main blind for so long to advantages so 
compelling. 


Editorial Commendation of Hon. Alexan- 
der Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I was 
extremely interested to read a splendid 
editorial which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 5 issue of the Asheville (N, C.) 
Citizen. 

The editorial praises the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] for his 
courage, perserverance, and leadership in 
his stand on the pending issue before 
the Senate, namely, the constiutional 
amendment which would limit the Pres- 
ident’s treatymaking power. 

I believe that the editorial is a most 
appropriate commendation of our col- 
league, 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATORIAL HERO 

Day after day when the going was hardest 
and the opposition was roughest and tough- 
est, he bore in with vigor and determination. 

Day after day the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
reflected his labors. There were speeches 
short and long, some of them brilliant in 
the scope of their scholarship. Letters, tele- - 
grams, editorials sustained his argument. 
And when the Senator came to his preora- 
tion one day last week with the words; 
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We did not grow to greatness as a nation 
on a theme of fear, We have grown great 
on liberty and freedom and on a great Con- 
stitution, Let us keep it that way. 


the galleries burst into applause and had 
to be shushed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate. 

He, of course, is the other Senator from 
Wisconsin, ALEXANDER Winey. For his pains 
in opposing the Bricker amendment he was 
denounced by a rump convention of Repub- 
licans in his own State. But Senator WILEY 
bore on. And he bears on his shoulders, we 
think, both the glory and the burden of 
arresting a near-fatal attempt to unwrite 
the Constitution to appease the fears of a 
few and to upset the traditional separation 
of powers by wresting the treatymaking 
power from the President of the United 
States. 

Chairman of the powerful Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee have been men of distinc- 
tion, good or bad. Many men of both 
parties have broken a lance for the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution in this battle royal 
but the real hero i5 ALEXANDER WILEY. 


The Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Lowell 
Mellett's article entitled Hoover Com- 
mission in Daylight, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hoover Commission IN- DAYLIGHT—TASK 
FORCE ON WATER RESOURCES AND POWER TO 
Holo Oren HEARINGS, A PARTIAL VICTORY 
FOR PUBLIC POWER ADVOCATES 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


The Hooyer Commission—Commission™ on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government—has just agreed to do an un- 
precedented thing. It has agreed that its 
task forces and the Commission itself shall, 
on occasion, hold public hearings. This de- 
cision has been made, at least, in the case 
of the task force on water resources and 
power. It is the result of a persistent effort 
by advocates of public power to obtain some 
adequate representation on the Commission. 
It has been their contention that the 26- 
member task force doesn't contain a single 
member sympathetic toward public power 
development. Representative CHET” HOLI- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California, a member of 
the Commission, had been endeavoring for 
months to have the task force increased by 
five members favorable to public power. 
The agreement to permit public hearings is 
in the nature of a compromise. 

Since the present Hoover Commission, 
unlike its predecessor, is authorized to deal 
with Government policy as well as organiza- 
tion, the importance of letting a little more 
daylight into its proceedings is obvious, 
Since the present administration, as repre- 
sented by the Interior Department, has indi- 
cated hostility toward public power develop- 
ment, the importance of open sessions is 
doubly obvious. 

Such hearings, however, scarcely compen- 
sate for the one-sided character of the task 
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force named by Chairman Herber Hoover. 
Commenting on his partial yictcry, Repr?" 
sentative Horirie.y remarked: 

“Had additional members who belleve 1 
the principle of multipurpose dams 
regional development such as TVA been 57 
pointed, these members would have had the 
Bierg of participating in executive meet- 

of the task force, in the direction 
research and in the evaluation of data Whlen 
will be available to the task force members. 

The battle over the Nation's power 
sources has become intense and publio pow 
advocates—particularly farmers’ electric 
operatives are fearful of what may come qu 
of the Hoover Commission under the Fun 
of improved governmental organization. THE 
annual meeting of the National Rural Elec 
tric Cooperative Association, held in 
last month, drew 5,600 delegates representing 
3.5 million members. The delegates wers 
astonished to hear their executive manage 
Clyde Ellis, attacked by Fred Aandahl. Assi: 
ant Secretary of the Interior, as a erusad 
for a Federal power monopoly. In vigorous 
denial, Ellis declared his opposition to mo- 
nopoly either by the Government or by aie 
private power interests. The delegates 8 
Ellis a remarkable ovation. Many departed 
for home declaring their purpose to mak 
the administration's power policies an 
in this year's campaign, s5 

In this they hope to enlist city voters y 
well as farmers. One city in which they m 
be able to attract some support is Detro 
The Detroit Edison Co. and the Hydroe! an 
Power Commission of Canada have begun ers 
interchange of electric power. As partn 
in progress,” the American private company 
and the Canadian public system are no,. 
pooling their power generation. They do w 
pool their distribution, however, or tht, 
prices. In Windsor, just across the bord?” 
the average household uses 286 kilow® 64 
hours of electricity per month and pays 82 73 
for it. In Detroit the householder pays 837 
for only 100 kilowatts. The Detroit 
more than double the Canadian price. 

Any socialism that may be creeping across 
the border at Detroit relates only to the ee 
tric juice, not to the price thereof. And tha 
will continue to be the case. An act of Cor 
gress, authored by Michigan’s Senator por 
and Representative Wotcorr exempts cal 
Interchange from regulation by the 
Power Commission, 


Friend of the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWIC2 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. speaker 
under unanimous consent, I wish tO sra 
clude an editorial from the wichi, 
Beacon commending Senator JOHN pis 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, upon 
support of the St. Lawrence seaway- 

The editorial follows: 

Sr. Lawrence PROJECT ore 

The St. Lawrence seaway project once ™ ng 
occupies the attention of the United erated 

is 


Senate. For more than 2 decades à 
topic for Congress, the project once more g 
being debated. This time there is à pe 
angle, however. It is not whether Or put 
the seaway should be constructed. in 
whether or not this country should share 
that construction. go⸗ 

For Canada has announced that she 1 fat 
ing ahead with the project to link the 
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out and the Atlantic Ocean, with or with- 
American participation as a partner. 
debate introduces a new element into this 
Wwhethe The question now arises as to 
to er or not this country can afford not 
Participate in the St. Lawrence project. 
Must e is a point where sectional interests 
oppa? way to national interests. The 
Main tion to this project has come in the 
fee} + Om east coast and Gulf States, who 
eir own commerce would suffer from 
Tig olect. 
Kinas ute Henry J. Allen, of Wichita, former 
Was lope ernor and United States Senator, 
Proj Ong one of the prime backers for the 
to the; He saw, years ago, the advantages 
j United States as a whole from such a 
ergy ie’ and he devoted much time and en- 
fo the fight to bring the advantages of 
Country nt project to the attention of the 
5 — legitimate needs and aspirations of all 
tine ates are tled up in the project, and 
ing, Th, for sectional considerations is pass- 
change e times have changed, and with that 
Cal 8 dome new problems and new techni- 
not Abe These must be faced up to, 
itrarily pushed aside. 
Penalioe Adopt the latter course would be to 
ARCO our own future. This was the cou- 
Massacp, attitude of Senator KENNEDY, of 
With bea erte. who this week alined himself 
Seng Proponents of the seaway project. 
legisla OT KENNEDY thus became the first 
Massa oT {fom his State to break away from 
Stawa, husetts’ traditional opposition to the 
move Y. His action might well have been the 
to met Will assure passage of the measure 
the ns ‘his country and Canada partners in 
Project, 
Caren an Kansas Senators should weigh 
: 3 move by Senator KENNEDY and 
hi or taking that step. So should 
to fen ther Senators who might be inclined 
ter Utttdat inland States need give the mat- 
tle consideration. 


e—_— 


Food Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
N OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr ursday, February 18, 1954 


nanim ARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Ap us consent to have printed in 
entitled ndl of the Recorp an editorial 
lsheg in Selling Our Way Out,” pub- 
February ide Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of 
With the 18, 1954. The editorial deals 
Th, ere Problem of food surpluses. 
Was no objection, the edito- 
Recon, „Ordered to be printed in the 
* 88 follows: 
4 SeLLING Our War Our 
zurplus ble solution to much of the farm- 
heaq or Problem has been proposed by the 
food chain. He called for a 
surpl Bgressive, nationwide selling to 
dather uses into the hands ot consumers 
into Government warehouses. 
ing Tar Eram, concurred in by the lead- 
aeaa Tation, is based upon ex- 
depression days, when 
Apai h Oneered the producer-consumer 
Strate 8 Its soundness was demon- 
te atediy during the thirties when 
elects = Many products were saved from 
Recent Of disastrous surpluses, 
— in was food industry has had notable 
UPluseg Televing beef and broiler chicken 
Faced with increasing costs and 
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falling prices, producers of those commodities 
were being forced, late in 1953, to sell below 
cost of production. But instead of appeal- 
ing for Government support, they called on 
the food-distributing industry to help them 
with a stepped-up sales effort. Retailers 
responded, and sales increased tremendously 
as consumers took advantage of the good 
buys offered. 

One of the greatest and most far-reaching 
American achievements lies in the aggressive 
selling of ideas and products. All precedent 
indicates that Intelligent advertising and 
other promotional effort can go a long way 
toward selling us out of the farm surplus 
problem, 


Friend of the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Standard- 
Times, of New Bedford, Mass., com- 
mending Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, upon his support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 

KENNEDY RIGHT ON SEAWAY 


Senator KENNEDY's support of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project is a logical develop- 
ment in his pattern of dynamic thinking 
about New England's role in the national 
economy. The Senator's approach to the 
problem merits endorsement because it Is a 
statesmanlike concept that could destroy the 
self-defeating tenets of narrow sectionalism. 

The Kennedy philosophy, as set forth in 
his own declarations, is based on the reason- 
ing that what benefits the country as a 
whole must, in time, benefit each of Its parts. 
It recognizes the interlocking nature of the 
Nation’s domestic economy and calls for a 
subordination of local claims if they obstruct 
a wider interest. 

When he spoke last December in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Senator KENNEDY told his audi- 
ence that tax subsidies, prevalent in the 
South in the form of tax-free municipal 
bonds to attract industry, represented unfair 
competition. “This is not an issue between 
North and South,” he sald, “but one concern- 
ing the stability and integrity of our entire 
national economy.” 

It was in consonance with this thinking, 
then, that Senator KENNEDY, in announc- 
ing his support of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
could declare: 

“To those in my State and elsewhere who 
oppose our participation in the construction 
of this project for the national security 
merely because the economic benefits go else- 
where, I would say that it has been this 
aribtrary refusal of many New Englanders 
to recognize the legitimate needs and aspiras- 
tions of other sections which has contributed 
to the neglect of, and even opposition to the 
needs of our own region by the representa- 
tives of other areas.” 

Senator Kennevy does not, of course, sup- 
port the seaway on the basis of principle 
alone. the political stereotypes 
that have grown up about the project in 
the 20 years since it first was presented in 
Congress, he argues his case on these perti- 
nent points: 

The seaway will be built by Canada alone 
if the United States does not take up its op- 
tion to participate; surveys indicate loss to 
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the port of Boston would be negligible, and 
New England railroads might even gain in 
traffic if the seaway were built; it has been 
established the project will be to the na- 
tional interest as a security measure and as 
n source of economic gain. 

The Senator did not mention another per- 
tinent change that should affect considera- 
tion of the seaway. Before this year the 
project always had been presented to Con- 
gress in the nature of a two-phase operation: 
Power and navigation. However, New York 
State and Canada last year signed an agree- 
ment providing for joint development of 
the power aspects, a move which eliminated 
the legitimate objections of those who feared 
further Federal encroachments in the power 
field. 

The United States share of the total in- 
vestment of 286,038,600 for the project 
would be $95,780,745, or 34 percent; its an- 
nual charges to operate, maintain, pay in- 
terest at 314 percent and retire bonds would 
be 85,774,928. The seaway is designed to be 
self-liquidating through revenue received 
from tolls. 

It would appear that Senator Kennepy has 
grasped the essential changes in the project 
and in supporting it is looking to the future; 
Senator SALTONSTALL, who voted against the 
seaway when the Senate approved it last 
week, seems to be arguing from premises 
that no longer are valid in the face of con- 
temporary considerations. 

Indeed, Senator Kennepy'’s enlightened at- 
titude could well be interpreted as a testae 
ment of faith in New England. Certainly, 
the Yankee heritage of ingenuity and adapt- 
ability survives today with a vigor that can 
meet any challenge offered by an economic 
change. 


Fulbright Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp two articles which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
February 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FULBRIGHT ScHOLARSHIPS: A Garrwar To 

z THOUSAND AMERICANS 

STUDY ABROAD IN EIGHTH YEAR OF PROGRAM 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Another group of American graduate stu- 
dents is currently being selected for a year’s 
study abroad under the Fulbright program. 
By now the scheme is almost a routine part 
of American education, But routine or not, 
the program remains the largest foreign 
scholarship plan ever established. And the 
idea remains a rare legislative flight of the 
imagination. This is its background: 

In 1945, with the war only just ended, 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, proposed that America’s surplus 
war materials abroad be converted into local 
foreign currency, and the resulting funds 
used for a continuing scholarship program. 
American graduate students, teachers, and 
scholars would get their travel and subsist- 
ence paid out of the fund; foreign students, 
eligible for study in the United States, would 
at least get free passage. (Eventually the 
Smith-Mundt Act also covered the expenses 
of some in this country.) 
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Late in 1946 the proposal became law as 
the Fulbright Act. It was estimated that 
within 20 years it would have at its dis- 
posal about $140 million. Now in its 8th 
year, it has 13 years to go. 

NEW FRONTIERS 


The surplus materials were scattered 
across the world, from Burma to Great Brit- 
ain and from New Zealand to Norway. Any- 
thing from chewing gum to bulldozers and 
airplane hangars, in 22 countries, was 
turned into study grants. Recently Ger- 
many and Austria were added. 

Senator Funssicnt’s background explains 
his interests. An honor student and foot- 
ball star at the University of Arkansas (of 
which he later became president), he went 
to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar and distin- 
guished himself in modern history and on 
the lacrosse team. 

When the Institue of International Edu- 
cation recently reviewed some of the Ful- 
bright students’ careers, Sir Hugh Taylor, 
graduate dean of Princeton University and 
early member of the Fulbright selection 
committees, said: “A thousand young Amer- 
icans have ventured this year (1953) on 
their voyage of education and discovery. 
Within the country there is no longer a 
frontier to beckon to them. But beyond the 
gateways, east and west, there still lie oppor- 
tunities for the bold and adventurous 
spirit.” 

The reports on this page, and the pictures 
of Pulbrighters at work, show some of the 
adventure. (All the material and pictures 
were provided by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and its News Bulletin. The 
institute is the selection agency for stu- 
dents. The Department of State, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, and the United 
States Office of Education deal with 
teachers.) 

Fulbrighters have ranged from the study 
of art to animal husbandry. They have 
helped fight epidemics in the tropics and 
they have performed in Italian opera (see 
article by Judith Crist). One Greek doctor 
who, on a reverse Fulbright grant to the 
United States, studied at the Mayo Clinic, 
went back home and opened a 70-bed hos- 
pital where he serves 40,000 people a year, 

One American student went to New Zea- 
Jand and worked on experiments to control 
the breeding of the wapiti, an elk. The 
wapiti had been brought to New Zealand as 
a gift of Teddy Roosevelt, but multiplied so 
as to become a menace, Another Fulbrichter 
in New Zealand explained the Communist 
danger in Korea so effectively that his lec- 
tures, improvised when the North Koreans 
attacked, became part of the New Zealand 
Air Force training manual. Fittingly, the 
student held a master’s degree in United 
Nations affairs. 


THE STUDENTS TALE 


But Usten to the students themselves: 

Richard J. Coughlin, now a member of the 
Sociology faculty at Yale, was the first Ful- 
bright researcher to go to Thailand. He re- 
ports: “I found that living or working with 
the Chinese In Bangkok became after a time 
a continuous mental exercise, like playing 
chess without pause, * * * They often saw 
in my behavior certain ulterior motives 
which I did not have. * * Rapport was 
difficult to achieve. Yet, once won, it en- 
dured and led to still other close friend- 
ships. „ „ en 

David T. Billington, who studied construc- 
tion engineering in Belgium, says: “Most 
Americans make pilgrimages to Europe to see 
the old stone. * * went and stayed 2 
years among the great Gothic towers, to 
study man’s artificial stone, concrete 
In northern France, where Gothic architec- 
ture had its birth, the newest concept in 
construction (white, prestressed concrete) 
also has sprung up. 
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“To Belgian practicing engineers I was a 
curiosity. That America—creator of Boulder 
Dam, the Empire State Bullding, the Golden 
Gate Bridge—should come to Belgium to 
learn seemed remarkable.” 


PAST AND FUTURE 


“I came away stimulated not only by my 
glimpse at the roots of our own civilization,” 
he concluded, “but also by the new ideas 
and designs for the future.” 

Helen Glenn went to Pakistan 2 years ago. 
At the end of her Fulbright year she stayed 
there to teach at the University of Dacca, 

And so the list goes. 

By now 13,905 Fulbrighters, from graduate 
students to professors, have benefited from 
the plan. Of these 6,080 were Americans 
going abroad; 7.825 foreigners coming to 
America. Of the Americans, 3,618 were 
graduate students; 1,433 were lecturers and 
researchers; 1,029 were teachers. 


How Futsericut Grants HELP THE Younc 
ARTIST 
(By Judith Crist) 

For young American singers, actors, and 
artists, Fulbright grants for study abroad 
have put into practical terms the funda- 
mental concept of the arts as the language 
of international understanding. 

Fulbright grants to such young people, the 
Institute of International Education be- 
lleves, serve a dual purpose:" Young Ameri- 
cans who intend to make their careers in 
the arts are given the opportunity for in- 
valuable training abroad” and at the same 
time “the peoples of other countries also 
have the opportunity to meet rising Ameri- 
can artists and to watch their perform- 
ances.” 

The experiences of even a few of the many 
who have had Fulbright grants bear this 
out. They report in glowing terms the fur- 
thering not only of their careers during and 
after their year of fellowship but also of 
a mutual understanding of the peoples and 
cultures of other lands, 


LANGUAGE OF ART 


In Italy, “and every country I visited sub- 
sequently,” Teresa Stich Randall reported 
enthusiastically, my stay was invaluable. 
I not only listened to their music and saw 
their art, but by actually living with the 
people and speaking their language, I was 
finally able to understand their culture as 
it is. That actually is the key to sincere 
interpretation * .“ 

Miss Stich Randall, a rising young soprano, 
had received her early training at the Hart- 
ford School of Music and the Opera Work- 
shop of Columbia University, was leading 
soprano In the New Lyric Stage Opera Co. 
and sang in several full-length operas pre- 
sented by Toscanini conducting the NBC 
Symphony. But, by 1950, she felt that she 
had reached the point “where I needed train- 
ing more advanced and concentrated than 
I was able to procure in this country.“ 


THREE YEARS LATER 


She won a Fulbright scholarship to study 
in Milan for 1951-52 and distinguished her- 
self from the start. In 1951 she won the 
international competition at Lausanne and 
the international competition at Geneva and 
appeared as soloist with many European sym- 
phony and chamber orchestras, at the Inter- 
national Festival in Salzburg and with the 
Basel State Opera, 

She made her debut with the Vienna State 
Opera in October 1952 and this year plans to 
appear in concert and operatic recitals in 
Milan, Zurich, Cologne, Brussels, Graz, and 
Aix-en-Provence as well as Vienna. 


fore and after receiving a grant in 1949-50. 


February 15 


When in 1953 Tullio Serafin, conductor of 
the San Carlo Opera Co., with which New 


: McKnight had sung, was asked by the real 


York City Opera Co. to recommend an 


e 
fan soprano for the company, he sald 125 
most suitable Italian soprano was ‘she # 


McKnight, a native of Aurora, II. re- 
now a leading soprano with that group, and 
turning for engagements abroad betore 
after its season. man. 

Still a third young singer, Nell Tanger 9 
had applied for a Fulbright scholarsbiP iy, 
study opera and stage techhnique in 1 ore 
and through performing, “to bring to yee 
serious attention abroad the works of 
temporary American composers,” Solo- 

“In Europe,” she reported, “I sang 95° me; 
ist with the Santa Cecilia Orchestra in BO. 
also for the coronation of Prince er lst 
of Monaco, in Monte Carlo, and as 5°? 
with the Berlin Philharmonic.” js 

A young actor matched the einget’ r- 
their enthusiam. David Mintz, a colt er 
nian, had been to England in the sum™ 
of 1950 with members of the Putney sumed 
Theater in Vermont, where he had WO ipe 
summers while teaching dramatics At 
Putney School. 

“The summer's experience impressed Pa, 
with how much I had to learn,“ he to 
“and I began to think about returning 19 
England for study. I wanted very DUC tor 
further my interest in the classical ner 15 
and learn the style and discipline erg 
characteristic of the best of English 80d f 

He received a Fulbright grant in the es- 
of 1951 for a year's study at the Royal for 
demy in London, where he won its award ge 
the most promising male performan 
also took a screen test and is noW poly: 
contract to Paramount Pictures in 
wood, under the professional name 
Knight. ped 

“One of the most valuable and cher aig, 
parts of the experience in England.“ De fand 
“was the opportunity to lve in London and 
attend its theaters and concert It was 
learn to know some of its people. of te 
something of a special year, because acting 
coronation, * * * Some ot the finest 

viies? 


$ 


in the English-speaking theaters 15 
done today in London and it was & pri 
and an education to see it.“ 


Sliding Scale and Sliding Grain Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 5T 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Jy in 


unanimous consent to have prin article 
the Appendix of the Recorp AN Far 
prepared for the Benson County sects 
ers Union by Douglas Engkvist y of 
tary. This article contains ® inne- 
a grain-price card mailed from “pg the 
apolis, Minn., on October 11, 1952. ™ “of 
Farmers’ National Warehouse 3 
Leeds, N. Dak. rticlé 
There being no objection, the rcon? 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


yis® 

Can the American public afford “sons 
return of the terrible economic cones w 
which they suffered when farmers 
sell their grain at prices like thes¢? 


Minneapolis, Minn, Oct. 11, 1032 
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Friend of the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


ly OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


> MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
Clude Unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
Journal editorial from the Republican 
Mending of Ogdensburg, N. Y., com- 
Massacre Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, of 
St. 25 usetts, upon his support of the 
The cence seaway. 
editorial follows: 
Wich Is THE STATESMAN? 
ve always considered Senator Irvine 
Of the best of public servants, He 
fiel gent and moderate. His work in 
Nang) @ of labor relations has been out- 
S0 i 


Under has always been difficult for us to 
to stand the Senator’s blind opposition 
St. Lawrence seaway which he re- 
in a statement from his office yes- 


Ta 


One 
Inter; 


a striking example of a stubborn 
light of the statesmanlike declara- 
met, znhakor Joun KENNEDY, of Massa- 
Senat., In support of the development. 
bette tor KENNEDY is the first Massachu- 
legislator in 20 years to support the 
He Why did he do it? ~ 
Unites a it is in national interest that the 
Sang) States should have a share in the 
‘ome — He admitted there might be 
Vinee oS to the port of Boston but is con- 
tre „lt would be minor and added, There 
© who believe in the long run traffic 
rt will be stimulated.” : 
Kewnepy is convinced that seaway 
to be built by Canada whether the 
Dare ates decides to take part or not. 
aoe his speech aimed at his constitu- 


Dhong Bose in my State and elsewhere who 
it participation merely because the 
has © benefits go elsewhere. I would say 
been the arbitrary refusal of many 
"Nglanders to recognize the legitimate 
aspiration of ther sections which 


37 
#3 
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has contributed to the neglect of, and even 
opposition to the needs of our own region 
by the representatives of other areas. 

“We cannot continue so narrow and de- 
structive a position.” 


Senator Ives continues to say that he 


favors the power development of the river. 
But he says he fears the seaway will not be 
self-supporting and might become a prob- 
lem in subsidization “both for the seaway 
operation itself and for railroads who might 
suffer loss of freight.“ 

The Senator from New York cannot afford 
to continue so narrow and destructive a po- 
sition, either. 

He contradicts himself. First he says the 
s€away cant support itself. Then he says 
the rallronds will lose so much business they 
will have to be subsidized. 7 

He takes the narrow view when he would 
vote against a project that will be of great 
help to his own State because it might—Jjust 
might—affect the business of one special in- 
terest. Actually, the seaway is more likely 
to stimulate railroad business than hurt it, 
even as Senator KENNEDY recognizes Boston 
is more likely to be helped than harmed. 

Despite our admiration for Senator Ives 
in other fields, we must ask which is the 
statesman, Senator KENNEDY or the gentle- 
man from New York State? 


A Little Logic Needed Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an edito- 
rial from Colller's magazine for Decem- 
ber 11, 1953. 

With any problem as controversial as 
the raising of postal rates, Congress is 
bound to be bombarded with all sorts of 
pressure, both for and against. I think 
this is one of those issues on which we 
have to take a determined stand, even 
though it may not be the popular one, 
for what we believe is right and best for 
the country as a whole. 

That should be our sole objective in 
passing on the administration's request 
for an increase in postal rates. I think 
the Collier's editorial presents some clear 
thinking on this subject and should be 
read by everyone interested in the true 
facts concerning the postal rate issue, 

The editorial follows: 

A Lrrtte Loi NerneD HERE 

One of the early items of business sched- 
uled for consideration in the January session 
of Congress is a rise in postal rates. The 
proposal has the support of the Postmaster 
General and apparently of the administra- 
tion, which is pledged to an attempt to cut 
Government deficits and balance the budget. 

We certainly approve the administration's 
laudable aims. But, in the case of the pro- 
posed postal increases, we are far from Con- 
vinced that a hike in the cost of delivering 
mall is a logical means of attaining a de- 
sirable end. 

There is a lot of talk about the Post Office 
Department's deficit. This implies that the 
Department operates in order to make 
money. But is that its primary function? 
It seems to us that the postal system exists 
to serve the public, That is the function 
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of all the other Cabinet departments. No- 
body talks about the deficit of State or Com- 
merce or Agriculture or the other agencies 
which serve the people of this country. Yet 
Postmaster General Summerfield seems to 
think that his one branch of Government 
should be run as a paying business. 

Well, the Post Office Department is not a 
business, in the usual sense of the word. 
For one thing, its operation ts influenced by 
considerations of politics and patronage. 
Its rates are arbitrary, unlike other Govern- 
ment businesses such as housing construc- 
fion and power distribution, because there 
is no private competition to afford a com- 
parison as to what is a fair charge for its 
services. 

Much of the Department's so-called deficit 
is a matter of bookkeeping. For example, 
the next Federal budget should show a drop 
of about $1,600,000 in that deficit because 
the congressional franking privilege has been 
revoked, and the cost of Congressmen free 
mail will henceforth be paid directly by the 
Treasury. But there are surely other ways 
besides figure-juggling to make reductions 
in postal costs. 5 

Suppose that the delivery of mall was 
assigned to a regulated private monopoly. 
It is difficult to believe that a private con- 
cern, with any technique of efficiency, would 
maintain the 41,000 post offices that we have 
today. It is difficult to believe that the 
present antiquated methods of handling 
mall, with all thelr wasteful and wearisome 
arm work and leg work, would not be mech- 
anized and improved. 

It seems to us that Congress and the Post 
Office Department should decide whether the 
postal system is chiefly a public service or a 
commercial enterprise before the question of 
rate rises is considered. We believe that 
the history and very nature of the Depart- 
ment will show them that public service is 
its basic function. And we do not think 
that it is wise or just to pass along an in- 
crease in postal costs to the public without 
first making some effort to cut down opera- 
tional expenses. 4 


EDUCATION BY MATL 


Quite naturally, we are concerned in par- 
ticular with the proposed postal increases as 
they affect newspapers and periodicals. Some 
supporters of a higher rate for second-class 
mail have said that the preferential rate 
which by next April will have increased 30 
percent since 1951 and which would rise 
another 37 percent under the suggested in- 
crease—is a subsidy to the publishers. 

That is a misapprehension. It is the 
‘reader, not the publisher, who is subsidized 
by a system which permits him to buy read- 
ing matter at a moderate cost. 

The whole publishing industry, and the 
buying habits of its readers, are geared to 
the present postal rate. Mail costs, of course, 
are only one item in the total cost of pub- 
lishing. But mail costs are a major factor 
which, if increased, would not only mean a 
general increase in expense to readers, but 
could also be a life-or-death matter for some 
publications. 

The publisher of 13 small farm papers in 
Iowa told that House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee that if the proposed rate 
increase went through he would have to cease 
operating. The added postage cost, he said, 
would be four times the profit that his papers 
made last year. And surely this testimony 
was neither an isolated nor unique forecast. 

It is no accident that newspapers and 
magazines receive preferential postage rates, 
More than 150 years ago Congress established 
those rates to foster “the widest possible dis- 
semination of intelligence.” It is scarcely 
necessary to emphasize the contribution that 
publications of both general and special ap- 
peal have made, and continue make, to- 
ward preserving the liberty of the American 
people and keeping them alert, informed, 
and progressive. 
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As Senator Frank CARLSON, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, has perceptively put it: “Second class 
is traditionally the great educational cate- 
gory of mail. To provide the American peo- 
ple with information of record—information 
which is essential H we are to remain a 
nation of free, knowledgeable men and 
women—there Is no substitute for the news- 
paper and the magazine, And there can be 
no substitute. It costs taxpayers billions a 
year to educate our children in the schools. 
I cannot see that it is out of line if the 
great adult-education operation of the Post 
Office Department, through second-class mail, 
is made possible at a moderate cost to the 
taxpayer.” 

We agree completely with the Senator from 
Kansas. Sound judgment. tradition, and 
necessity dictate the merit of keeping the 
information provided by publications within 
the reach of the American people at a low 
postal rate, and of encouraging those sources 
of information to stay in business, rather 
than threatening to price them out of busi- 
ness. $ 

We trust that Congress and the Post Office 
Department, during the coming session, will 
agree once and for all on a postal policy of 
public service. And we hope that they will 
give earnest thought and effort to solve the 
problems of streamlining and improving pos- 
tal service, and deemphasizing its political 
aspects, within the framework of present or 
even lower costs. These jobs need doing, 
and we believe they can be done. 


Congressman Rodino’s “Forgotten Man” 
Returns Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article from the February 15, 1954, 
issue of Life. We in the Congress of the 
United States are familiar with the 
amount of work and effort rendered by 
our colleague, PETER RODINO, JR., of New- 
ark, N. J., in seeking the liberation of 
his constituent, John Hvasta. For the 
past few years, Congressman Roprno has 
been in constant touch with the State 
Department, seeking their assistance to 
prevail upon the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment to release this Navy veteran 
from prison. Time and time again Con- 
gressman Ropino not only visited the 
State Department personally, beseech- 
ing them to insist upon action from the 
Czechs, but he delivered several speech- 
es on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to his colleagues, crying out 
for timely assistance for this young man. 
Frequently he brought this unfortunate 
situation to the press of our country, 
and other nations, citing the unfair and 
unjust punishment meted out to his 
friend while he was studing in their 
country. He refreshed their memories 
that this young citizen and veteran of 
the United States had never been a spy 
or agent of the United States. 

He even carried his fight for the free- 
dom of this victim to the White House 


to two Presidents of the United States, 
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No stone was left unturned by Congress- 
man Roprno to return John Hvasta; and 
I for one am pleased and happy that fav- 
orable results have been accomplished, 
in this acute and serious situation, by 


one man alone, PETER RODINO, JR., of New 


Jersey. He gained this wonderful result 
only by giving zealously and unstintingly 
of his time, his work, and his efforts dúr- 
ing these long months of waiting and 
hoping, finally culminating in returning 
John Hvasta to his home town of Hill- 
side, N. J. 

Congressman PETER RODINO, JR., your 
colleagues, both on the Democratic and 
Republican side of the House are proud 
of you. 

The article follows: 

“FORGOTTEN MAN” COMES HOME 

John Hvasta, a 26-year-old Navy veteran, 
went to Czechoslovakia in 1948 to study un- 
der the GI bill of rights. Last week he came 
home to Hillside, N. J., having learned a fan- 
tastic lot. Although he had served openly 
as a part-time employee of the United States 
consulaté in Bratislava and was therefore 
not a man likely to succeed as a spy, he had 
been arrested as a United States agent and 
sentenced to 10 years in prison. 

In 1950, while still a prisoner, Hvasta per- 
guaded authorities to allow him to marry a 
Czech girl. In 1952 he broke out of the 
Leopoldov fortress in central Czechoslovakia. 
When Czech officials announced his escape, 
it was believed that he had been executed. 
But 4 months ago, after almost 2 years spent 
evading recapture, he appeared without his 
wife at the United States Embassy in Prague. 
All this time Congressman PETER RODINO, In., 
of Newark, led a crusade in Washington for 
“the forgotten man.“ Then suddenly the 
Czechs commuted Hvasta’s sentence and per- 
mitted him to come home. 


A Bold Plan for the Redevelopment of 
Southwest Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention the editorials from the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star 
of the 17th of February commenting on 
a plan for the redevelopment of south- 
west Washington. The plan has been 
presented by Mr. William Zeckendorf, 
president of the firm of Webb & Knapp. 
Mr. Zeckendorf is best known for his 
work in assembling the land for the 
present site of the United Nations 
Building. This project has opened up 
new vistas for midtown Manhattan 
along the East River. 

Mr. Zeckendorf proposes an opera 
house, symphony hall, and other cul- 
tural facilities be built, much along the 


lines proposed in my bill before the 83d - 


Congress, to establish an American Na- 
tional War Memorial Arts Commission. 
These cultural facilities have long been 
lacking in Washington. With these fa- 
cilities as the core of his plan, Mr. Zeck- 
endorf has also proposed the southwest 
as a site for much needed office buildings, 


February 18 


which, with their resultant increase in 
tax ratables, would go far toward paying 
off the cost of the project. the 

Harry L. Merrick, president of id 
Washington Board of Trade, has 804 
that the plan is a wonderful ides one 
economically sound if Congress can 
sold on the idea of accepting the eA 
national structures as a Federal respo 
sibility. 1 

I can't imagine anyone being against it 
Congress can be sold— 


He said. we 

Granville Gude, chairman of oe 
Greater National Capital Committ? 
said it appeared to him also that 
plan hinges on Congress. He stressed 
that the entire plan would be a trem urlst 
dous benefit to Washington as a tour“. 
center. F > of 

Edward R. Carr, former president a 
the National Association of Home Bu 


-ers, said the plan is a magnificent rad 


ception in which he is sure local Hi 
would be anxious to participate. gie 
urged some plan by which ple 
throughout the country might be anal 
to contribute to the cost of the natio 
structures proposed. 18 

Mr. Zeckendorf stressed that the pe 
house, public auditorium, and eymppen 
Halls are necessary to stimulate the 
ater and entertainment area propo ah 
He said the three structures are the 
ones that could not be financed initial 
by private capital. m 

The entire entertainment district q, 
the plan, according to Mr. ping 
would be the salt-and-pepper seas?! the 
necessary to take Washington out of tn. 
limited realm of a city of esthetics, Poig 
uments, and museums and give the ours 
itor something to do with leisure h get 
after dark. It would help the city g- 
a “much higher percentage of the va 


- tion dollar and the travel dollar,” he sai wt 


With the plan presented by Mr- n ue 
endorf before us, it looks as thous” ito 
are moving out of the talking stage 
realistic planning of the kind World 
if Washington is to join other ellities 
capitals in providing cultural fa t 
for the enjoyment and enlightenmen 
all the citizens of our country. ook: 

The Star and Post editorials fond g., 
[From the Evening Star, Washington. 

of Wednesday, February 17, . 


t 

The redevelopment plan for an 
Washington, proposed in outline form 5. is 
New York firm of Webb and KnaPF iy. 
breathtaking in the magnitude of Acallstie 
cept. It offers the ultimate in an 1d 2 
approach to urban redevelopment. Th jat": 
realities will come under examination 13 155 
What gives it a practical substance 2 of 
sponsorship by a firm with a reput# emon- 
success in other bold yentures, a d ttract 
strated know-how and ability to ® 
capital. 

The plan seems to make sense on 
although the difficulties are obvious- 
based on the philosophy underlyi0€ nig 
whole theory of redevelopment— terp 
between Government and private en geter 
in making over, from the ground up. to 
orating areas, and starting them afresh ote 
ward a new future. As others have “ger 
Southwest Washington comes close bed sont 
ing the ideal laboratory for putting this ane 
of alchemy to the test. It is potentially icy 
of the most desirable parts of the city. 


1954 


8 Waterfront made to order for new and 


ative utilization, Without bold re- 
“evelopment, its future is grim. With rede- 
ment, the transformation of this one 
— would initiate a. new era in develop- 
aat of Washington as a worthy Capital of 
Breat Nation. 
unt thought is fundamental in the 
ee described by William Zeckendort, 
ident of the firm presenting this new ap- 
nuoch to southwest redevelopment. The 
Ucleus of the plan is a new south Mall and 
ant Plaga surrounded by such Govern- 
tion” structures as an opera house, conven- 
bro hall, symphony hall, and museum 
masets that have been proposed for years. 
Your development, Mr. Zeckendorf believes, 
d furnish the key for redevelopment of 
Mayr ole area. It would also represent the 
‘mal Government's contribution, for the 
M malning parts of the plan would attract, 
Brig, ald. the investment of private enter- 
Cle and would increase the tax yield sum- 
to -tly to offset a large part of the expenses 
Municipality. Americans everywhere 
Zac proud of their Capital. This pride, Mr. 
behing ort believes, can be made the force 
toy d his concept of redeveloping of the 
ign DWwest, bringing closer to realization the 
to be of what the American Capital ought 


at Speaking of these dreams, one is imme- 
tag struck by the contrast between them 
taxi te realities of such mundane under- 
as a public-works program, designed 

uce basic necessities in the form of 
te sewer and water systems, school 
gs, municipal institutions, highways 
he like, and the difficulties of obtaining 
ent on an acceptable financial for- 
But the public-works program, and 
ad plan of southwest redevelopment 
bed by Mr. Zeckendorf are parts of the 
Picture. Congress, and the American 
le, must somehow be made to realize the 
t fact that this American Capital 

y showing evidence of dangerous 
Tloration. Unless that trend is reversed 
Vigorous, farsighted leadership, deter- 
to make this city the most beautiful 


7% 


HE 


H 


the uglist—a city in which a few beau- 
buildings and parks, reflections of past 
een, are surrounded by slums, with their 
dun OE blight of poverty, disease, and crime, 

who can afford to do so moving 


dey atudy of the new plan for southwest re- 
“ter, pment is clearer understanding of the 

Atives between doing something to re- 
this Capital and doing nothing too 


t 
Prom the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
February 17, 1954] 


BOLD PLAN FOR SOUTHWEST 


ey äshington may well sit up and rub its 
Wun it reads the bold venture proposed by 
or th, Zeckendorf for the southwest sector 
. This imaginative and highly 
ul New York developer is not satisfied 
aan Pose a mere transformation of one of 
in 's worst slum areas. What he 
— is nothing less than a grand new 
teside of culture, recreation, business and 
the nce—almost a new city in itself. If 
Blan 
it, the should go through as he has offered 
ù an, SCUthwest would probably be as fine 
Ta Part of the city. 
is Mr. Zeckendorf’s answer to the 
T business and people from the Dis- 
Columbia to the newer surrounding 
The central city, he says in effect, 
be afflicted with stagnation or decay. 
Ul use of new planning, backed by 
private capital with some public 
ums can be replaced by the modern 
ot urban living. Nothing better 
ppen to Washington, in our opinion, 


as 


AE 
8582 


e 


Ë 
ge 


tal in the world, It is going to degenerate ` 
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than to have the southwest blossom into a 
new showplace complete with an enormous 
convention hall, opera house, symphony hall, 
a new mall on 10th Street, a new waterfront 
shopping center, together with modern 
apartments, row houses, and ample parking 
facilities. 

Of course, the entire project would be 
linked with the proposed Southwest Free- 
way, and the rebullt area would be closely 
tled in with the city by skillful concealment 
of the railroad tracks that now seem to set 
it apart. The effect would be to stimulate 
new interest in the entire downtown area— 
to knit the city together again in recogni- 
ion of its destiny as a great world capital. 
The prospective increase in tax revenue is 
in itself a strong argument for such an 
effort. 

It is true that execution of the plan would 
raise several difficult problems and that it 
calls for vision of a variety that is somewhat 
scarce on Capitol Hill. The $50 million 
grant requested for the convention hall, 
opera house and symphony hall will require 
a powerful conversion effort. The problem 
of rehousing many present residents of the 
southwest will have to be met in a realistic 
fashion. But these hurdles do not mini- 
mize the value of imaginative planning, 
which the city has so long needed. If Mr. 
Zeckendorf succeeds in arousing the city to 
the great possibilities of the southwest, he 
will render a great service, the influence of 
which may reach throughout the land. 


The Maritime Subsidy Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Nr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presl- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star issue of February 17, 1954, en- 
titled “Of Ships and Shipyards.” In 
presenting this editorial I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
the maritime studies, started by the Spe- 
cial; Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, under the able leadership of my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
will now be continued by the Subcom- 
mittee on Water Transportation, of 
which I have recently been named 
chairman. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
join in the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or SHIPS AND SHIPYARDS 

The Senate Commerce Subcommittee 
studying the Government’s maritime sub- 
sidy program has made an excellent start to- 
ward directing public attention to a neg- 
lected segment of the national economy. 

In its first preliminary report, based upon 
a relatively brief series of hearings and a 
quick study of foreign shipyards and operat- 
ing methods, the subcommittee warns that 
both in transport ships and in the facilities 
to bulld them we have dropped below the 

ess level of pre-World War II days. 
It finds that, as potential military auxiliaries, 
there is an immediate deficiency of 214 mer- 
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chant-type vessels.. It finds that 80 percent 
of the active merchant marine will become 
obsolete between 1962-65 and that much of 
it already is qualitatively deficient. And it 
finds that the shipbuilding industry had no 
orders for oceangoing commercial vessels of 
more than 1,000 tons in 1953 and has none 
in prospect for 1954, 

The fact that the United States still leads 
the world in active merchant tonnage does 
not by any means offset the shortcomings 
noted by the committee. Ships of obsoles- 
cent design and lacking in speed are of 
limited value for wartime needs and often 
uneconomic in peacetime. Yards that are 
employed only irregularly for the building 
of modern commercial vessels lose the skills 
and facilities needed for this type of con- 
struction. 

In 1947, a Presidential advisory commis- 
sion recommended an orderly program for 
construction of 46 passenger and combina- 
tlon-type ships over a 4-year period. Only 
6 ever were started and of these only 3 big 
liners are in commercial service. Other 
studies have been made, complete with rec- 
ommendations. Chairman Porrer of the 
subcommittee points out that the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act is still the basic statute 
for our national maritime policy but that 
revisions over the past 18 years have been 
of an emergency or patchwork nature. It 
will be in the national interest if his com- 
mittee can provide the Congress with the 
material needed for a complete and con- 
structive overhauling of policy and legisla- 
tion in this field. 


Hydrogen Energy and National Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, - 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress given by me before the 38th an- 
nual. convention of the National Sand 
and Gravel Association and the 24th an- 
nual convention of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association in Chicago, 
III., February 17, 1954: 

HYDROGEN ENERGY AND NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


To be in Chicago and address the members 
of the National Sand and Gravel Association 
and the National Ready Mixed Concrete As- 
sociation on the subject of our atomic energy 
program is a welcomed relief from Washing- 
ton’s dally pressures. 

Ordinarily, one would not think that the 
businesses in which you are engaged would 
have a close connection with atomic energy. 
However, mere ideas of atomic energy appli- 
cation are useless by themselves—they must 
be reduced to the brick, steel, and concrete 
of the manufacturing plants of reality. 

During the last half of 1953 the construc- 
tion costs of atomic energy plants averaged 
about $100 million monthly, or about 4 per- 
cent of the national continental average, 
They are expected to reach $125 million 
monthly during the early part of 1954, or 
about 5 percent of the estimated construc- 
tion expenditures in the entire United States. 
I know that you and your companies are 
contributing your share of effort toward 
making America atomically strong—and I 
trust you made your share of the profits. 

It is particularly appropriate to be dis- 
cussing atomic energy in this city because 
it was here—on a squash court in the shad~ 
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ows of the University of Chicago—that only 
12 years ago scientists opened the Pandora's 
box which loosed the atom upon an unsus- 
pecting world. It was here that the idea of 
the chain reaction theory was proven; it was 
here that men learned that the atom could 
be split and its energy could be harnessed 
and controlled. What had been a plaything 
in laboratories therefore became reality here 
in Chicago. 

But unlike other weapons which have 
emerged from previous wars atomic energy 
could not be confined to Pentagons, muni- 
tions factories, and general staffs, Its non- 
military applications and political implica- 
tions have put it squarely into the arena 
of national and international economic, cul- 
tural, and political affairs. 

We now face problems whose solution will 
require all the ingenuity, good will, and 
statesmanship with which we are endowed 
if the atom is to become the servant and 
not the master of mankind, 

It might have been more interesting, per- 
haps, to have concentrated our discussion 
today on the relation of atomic energy to 
our civilization; to speak of the atom and 
industry; to gaze into the crystal ball and 
speculate on the manifold coming peacetime 
applications of atomic energy. It might have 
been intriguing to talk of the part radio- 
active isotopes, a byproduct of atomic fis- 
sion, are coming to play in diagnostic medi- 
cine, and in cancer research and treatment, 

However, as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy for the past 8 years, 
and as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Iam today constrained to talk about 
the military aspects of our atomic-energy 


program. 

The whole tempo of atomic development, 
both on the peacetime and military side, has 
proceeded faster—much faster—than most 
of us anticipated 8 years ago, when Hiro- 
shima heralded the beginning of a new his- 
toric epoch. While pondering the destruc- 
tion visited upon Japan by the first atomic 
weapons, how many of us would have pre- 
dicted then that our Nation's atomic stock- 
pile would today include fission weapons— 
so-called ordinary atomic bombs—25 times 
more powerful than the Hiroshima model of 
600,000 tons of TNT equivalent? 

How many of us, above all anticipated 
that both we and the Soviets would by 
mow have achieved hydrogen explosions, 
whose churning cauldrons of consuming 
heat, cyclonic winds, and lethal radiation 
would dwarf the mushroom clouds which 
Proclaimed the end of the war with Japan? 

Three years ago this month, when our Na- 
tion began active work on the hydrogen 
bomb, many scientists held it beyond the 
ability of man to create a thermonuclear ex- 
plosion. Others supposed that the harness- 
ing of hydrogen energy for military purposes 
would require a giant. developmental effort 
extending over many years. Then, in the fall 
of 1952—less than 3 years after President 
‘Truman's go-ahead order on the hydrogen 
bomb—we produced a full-scale hydrogen 
explosion at our Eniwetok proving grounds 
in the Pacific. This represented a brilliant 
scientific achievement. Yet the nucleus of 
the hydrogen atom yielded up its secrets 
much more readily than even the most ar- 
dent advocates of all-out hydrogen develop- 
ment had expected. 

The historic moment when mankind en- 
teréd the hydroren—the thermonuclear—age 
has been recorded on movie film, and I hope 
that within a few weeks the American people 
will be able to witness in reproduction the 
full fury of a hydrogen explosion. 

That thermonuclear test of 1952 complete- 
ly obliterated the test island in the Eniwetok 
Atoll, It tore a cavity in the floor of the 
ocean—a crater—measuring a full mile in 
diameter and 175 feet in depth at its lowest 
point, Filling this crater would require more 
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than 4% million truckloads of gravel. The 
diameter of this crater would encompass all 
of downtown Chicago, reaching from Madi- 
son Street, on the north, to Polk Street, on 
the south; from Michigan Avenue, on the 
east, almost to Halsted Street, on the west. 

Within the diameter of this crater one 
could place 140 structures the size of our 
Nation's Capitol, or 90 buildings the size of 
this city's great Merchandise Mart. 

Nor was this all. If it occurred in a mod- 
ern city, I am told that the heat and blast 
generated in the 1952 hydrogen test would 
cause absolute destruction over an area ex- 
tending 3 miles in all directions from the 
point where the hydrogen device exploded. 
This is an area of complete devastation— 
using the word complete“ In Its most precise 
meaning—6 miles in diameter. The area of 
severe-to-moderate damage would stretch in 
all directions to 7 miles from ground zero, 
Finally, the area of light damage would reach 
to 10 miles from the point of detonation. In 
other words, an area covering 300 square 
miles would be blanketed by this one hydro- 
gen explosion. 

If a thermonuclear weapon with destruc- 
tive effects comparable to that of our 1952 
test shot were to be exploded over the Chi- 
cago Stadium, the effects of the explosion 
would be felt well beyond Jackson Park 
on the south, beyond Maywood on the west, 
and in Evanston on the north. The area of 
severe-to-moderate damage would reach al- 
most to the Midway Airport on the south, 
past Oak Park on the west, and beyond 
Foster Avenue on the north. The area of ab- 
solute destruction would reach to the lake 
front on the east, to the intersection of 
Archer and Ashland Avenues on the south, 
beyond Garfield Park on the west, and to 
Fullerton Avenue on the north. 

This is the appalling meaning of the hy- 
drogen bomb, But it need not leave us com- 
pletely dismayed nor distraught. I believe 
it is more sinful to conceal the power of the 
atom than to reveal it. If telling the Amer- 
ican people the facts about the atom be 
“atom rattling” then I confess my guilt. 
My faith in the capacity of the American 
people to face up to peril is boundless, but 
only if they are aware of it. 

That test whose fearful effects It has been 
my duty to describe took place almost a 
year-and-a-half ago. Security keeps me 
from commenting on where our hydrogen 
Weapons program now stands, and from out- 
lining the directions in which it is now 
moving. But I can assure you that it is 
moving. One fact should be obylous: hy- 
drogen energy constitutes no exception to 
the laws of scientific and technical advance- 
ment. The 1952 tests did not mark the end 
of the line of hydrogen research. Terrible 
secrets still lie undiscovered in the fusion of 
nuclei. In due course, we can be sure, the 
ingenuity of man will ferret out these 
secrets—with fateful consequences for our 
civilization, both for good as well as evil, 
Today we have in being an entire family of 
atomic weapons. We must now begin to ad- 
Just our thinking to the prospect of an en- 
tire family of hydrogen weapons, compar- 
able in versatility to the fission weapons of 
today. 

The Soviet hydrogen test of last August 
should have answered, once and for all, those 
who naively imagined us to hold a monopoly 
of knowledge and skill in thermonuclear re- 
search and development. It may be possi- 
ble to debate whether the Soviet dictators 
at this very moment have it in their power 
to launch a crippling atomic and hydrogen 
blow at our country—though the recent 
unveiling of the new long-range bombers of 
the Red Air Force should counsel against 
complacency on this score. But the ques- 
tion of whether the Soviets will have this 
capacity 1 or 2 or 3 years from now should 
not be open to reasonable debate. Beyond 
any question, they will. 
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We are now crossing the threshold into & 
age when 1 plane, carrying 1 hydrogen bom? 
can unleash on s target a cargo of destruc’ 
tive force exceeding all the TNT droppe 
by all the allied forces upon Germany, Ji 
pan, and Italy combined throughout all & 
World War II, l 

It need hardly be said that the hydroge 
bomb is ideally sulted to a sneak attack’ 
places an enormous premium upon s : 
first. In 1914, again at Pearl Harbor, an- 
once more with the invasion of South KO: 
rea—ageressors have begun wars believi?: 
that the advantage of surprise assault woul 
lead to final victory. Each time the tes 
of battle has proved those aggressors to vi 
wrong. But this need not always be * 
Should our Nation ever fall victim to svt 
prise nuclear assault, I am confident . 
could still maintain our capacity to deal ov 
enemies a retaliatory blow of great effec’ 
but there can be no guaranty of ultimat 
victory unless we are constantly alert an 
prepared. A 

Our best and surest means of preventin 
nuclear war lies in maintaining and eve 
increasing the strength of our retaliat0l 
striking forces, This is fundamental. Bu 
a program for survival which relies exci” 
sively upon our ability to launch a nucle” 
counterblow would be only half comple", 
It is not enough to notify an enemy tbe 
the attempted destruction of our own citie 
would be automatically answered by the de. 
struction of his. If it is possible, and it “ 
we must make it clear that a nuclear Pest 
Harbor t us would fall. We mut 
make it clear that our continental deten 
system could cripple and repel any air 
directed against us. ‘ 

It is no secret that our present continent? 
defense system—our existing program for ©: 
tecting and frustrating a nuclear atte 
against the United States—falls far short © 
serving our enemies with such notice. “. 
very best, we might now hope to intercef 
1 out of every 4 hostile bombers in the eve% 
of a massive assault against our cities. It 
entirely possible that 9 out of 10 ene 
planes might reach their targets—and tu. 
in an age when only 1 hydrogen weap? 
would be needed to destroy the vitals of 4% 
American city, be it Chicago, New Tork. 
Detroit. 

President Eisenhower and the member 
ot the Defense Establishment have institute 
encouraging remedial steps. Yet I ; 
that the acccleration in the nuclear arme 
ments race now demands an acceleration 
our efforts to improve our defenses, w 

It may be contended that no contine” 
defense system now foreseeable could gust 
antee 90 or 100 percent success in interoe® 
ing enemy aircraft. I agree—but I point ° 
that this is no argument for resting con +f 
with a system only 10 or 20 percent effect! : 
It may be argued that strengthening en 
defenses at the cost of weakening our 1 
sive striking power would represent mili® 
folly. I concur—but I know of no 3 
sible person advocating such a our. 

wit? 


remind you, in addition, that adequate 
tinental defense preparations are as * p 
for the protection of our striking Lorch op 
they are for the protection of our cB, 
Without sufficient advance warning ou 
hostile attack, the planes and bases of ge 
Strategic Air Command might well be et 
stroyed before a retaliatory blow could 
be mounted. ë 
It may be contended that any attempt, f 
win military security through reliance 3 y 
Maginot Line philosophy is foredoom nS 
failure. Again I concur—but I reject 
notion that a stepup in our defense pre) 
aratlons represents Maginot line thi cel. 
point out, moreover, that it was the w 
lence of her radar warning system and , 
terceptor aircraft as well as the sheer 
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Of her airmen that saved England from de- 
ction during the Battle of Britain. 
Whar o * nothing secret or obscure about 
der, t is needed to improve our continental 
8 many-fold. Today's limited warn- 
on} System would give us for the most part 
a few minutes advance notice of an 
tt y attack. We need new and imagina- 
approaches to extending the range and 
d of our radar detection system. We 
2 more of the high-performance, all- 
ther interceptors just now coming off the 
mani lines. We need more, many more, 
X tl-aircraft missiles and rockets, of which 
is only the first example. 

The time is coming when large, though not 
to onomical, sums of money will be needed 
de tentablish and maintain a continental 
Yer system commensurate with our peril, 
for the urgent need of the moment is less 

dollars than for determination, less- for 
Ces than research, less for manpower 

han for bold and imaginative brain power. 
ipee © is but one example of the kind of 
attan tangible steps we can now take in 
at oe this problem. I refer to the use of 


the During World War II. 
destruction of a single enemy bomber 
— required the expenditure of thous- 
limi Of anti-aircraft shells. With the very 
Rox net destructive power of ordinary “ack- 
a near-miss was of little avail in in- 
cepting enemy bomber formations. To- 
When a single plane which penetrated 
— might cause casualties meas- 
Minses the`million, we cannot afford near- 
day , Fortunately, there is a way out. To- 
atomis . possible to manufacture small-size 
Brora Weapons specifically adapted to anti- 
t defense. The destructive range of 
devices is such that they could assure 
unattainable degrees of success in 
hostile bombing fleets. 
ed we are willing to commit the nec- 
resources to such a program—and the 
would not be huge—tit is entirely 
Our capacity to obtain tens of thou- 
such atomic missiles, It is entirely 
capacity to guard all vulnerable 
to the North American continent 
interceptor squadrons and guided mis- 
armed with atomic warheads, and to 
8 these warheads in such profusion that 
nemy seeking to penetrate our defenses 
Confront a solid barrier of atomic 
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er, 

Teating a defense system built around 
ive deterring power would no doubt in- 
Nona pe Utional facilities for producing fis- 
le materials, But the money sums 
tg would by no means be prohibitive. 

My hope, moreover, that private enter- 
private funds, could participate 
an expanded atomic program by 
reactors turning out both electric 
and atomic materials. 

Continental defense now demands 
all else is an end to the defeatist 
Which suggests that, both on economic 
technical grounds, adequate defenses 
Our grasp. Devising such a sys- 
nts far fewer problems than we 
in our wartime atomic bomb ef- 
Nation of ours has not prospered 
great by heeding the counsel of 
Who tell us what we cannot do. 

atom has brought us face-to-face 
choices in offensive strategy and 
detense and protection of our cities 
People, Behind the dark picture of 

t nuclear and thermonuclear war 
there is a bright light 
y see great promise. 
ergy, unlike other engines of de- 
is amenable as much or more to 
use as it is to war. If we pursue 
applications with dedication 
we may well find a way to 
Strife and tensions caused by ma- 
t in the world today. Atomic en- 
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ergy gives us not only the ways and means 
to seek out and understand the causes of 
disease and of human misery, but it can 
with wise and proper development, provide 
an answer to the critical power shortages 
and consequent low standards of living that 
now exist in many areas of the world less 
fortunately endowed than our own bountiful 
America. Our own children or their chil- 
dren may, I fancy, look back at our times 
full of wonderment at our shortsighted con- 
centration on the explosive application of 
atomic energy for war, when the peaceful 
uses of the atom, if pursued with comparable 
intensity, would have given us the means 
to end the very causes of war. 

Whether we like it or not, and frankly I 
do not, atomic energy and intercontinental 
bombers have made us all citizens of the 
atomic world. In the days ahead, and there 
will be many when upon the acts of our 
elected leaders will depend the future of 
untold generations, each of us must look 
deep within himself to find the moral gulde- 
posts to the right course. With dedication 
to the cause of good, and in full humility, 
may we act wisely that atomic energy shall 
be the touchstone of a golden age, and not 
the tombstone of mankind. 


A Bill To Curb Illegal Gambling Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a bill 
which Iam today introducing would sub- 
stantially broaden the Lottery Act of 
1895 so as to reach other gambling enter- 
prises and gambling devices. Such a re- 
vision of the Lottery Act has been specif- 
ically endorsed by the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

The Lottery Act was the very first blow 
aimed by Congress at organized crime in 
interstate commerce. It quickly put an 
end to the national lottery racket which 
has outgrown the powers of any State, 
60 years ago. So this is a tried and 
true approach. Expanding it to include 
other kinds of gambling is a most logical 
way to deal with today's overlords of 
crime who are still fattening themselves 
on nationwide gambling operations in 
all the other categories except lotteries. 
It is no accident that lotteries are not 
the problem now. It is virtually certain 
that other illegal gambling activities— 
most notably illegal bookmaking—will 
respond just as readily to this same ap- 
proach. 

H. R. 7311, introduced on January 18, 
1954, is designed to control the interstate 
transmission of gambling information 
upon which illegal bookmaking largely 
depends. This so-called wire service 
bill, coupled with the instant measure, 
would effectively blanket the gambling 
activities of notorious crime syndicates. 

Under leave granted, there follows a 
copy of the bill to amend chapter 61 of 
title 18 of the United States Code: 

A bill to prohibit certain acts and transac- 
tions with respect to gambling materials 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 61 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“CHAPTER 61—LOTTERY AND GAMBLING 
ENTERPRISES 

Sec. 

1201. Importing, transportihg, or mailing 
gambling or lottery materials. 

1302. Postmaster or employee as gambling or 
lottery agent. 

1303. Broadcasting gambling or lottery Infor- 
mation. 2 

1304, Fishing contests; track racing events; 
foreign publications, 


“Src. 1301. Importing, transporting, or mall- 
ing gambling or lottery mate- 
rials, 


(a) Whoever knowingly brings into the 
United States for the purpose of disposing of 
the same; or whoever knowingly deposits 
with any express company or any other car- 
rier for compensation or carries in interstate 
or foreign commerce; or whoever knowingly 
deposits in the mail, or sends or delivers by 
mail— 

“Any letter, package, postal card, or circular 
concerning any gambling enterprise, lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering 
money or other prizes dependent in whole or 
in part upon lot or chance; 

“Any gambling or lottery ticket or part 
thereof, or paper, certificate, or instrument 
purporting to be or to represent a ticket, 
chance, share, or interest in or dependent 
upon the event of any gambling enterprise, 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind 
offering money or other prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upon lot or chance; 

“Any punchboard or pushcard; 

“Any check, draft, bill, money, postal note, 
or money order, for the purchase of any ticket 
or part thereof, or of any share or chance 
in any such gambling enterprise, lottery, gift 
enterprise, or scheme, or for the purchase of, 
or in payment of any chance taken on, any 
punchboard or pushcard, or in payment of 
any bet or wager in connection with any 
gambling enterprise, lottery, gift enterprise, 
or scheme of any kind offering money or 
other prizes dependent in whole or in part 
upon lot or chance; or 7 

“Any newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or 
publication of any kind containing any ad- 
vertisement of, or soliciting any business in 
connection with, any gambling enterprise, 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any 
kind, offering money or other prizes depend- 
ent in whole or in part upon lot or chance, 
or containing any list of the prizes to be 
drawn or awarded by means of any such 
gambling enterprise, lottery, gift enterprise, 
or scheme, whether such list contains any 
part or all of such prizes, or containing any 
advertisement of any punchboard or 
pushcard 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or un- 
prisoned not more than 2 years, or both; 
and for any subsequent offense under this 
section shall be imprisoned not more than 
5 years. 

“(b) Whoever knowingly takes or receives 
any paper, certificate, or instrument pur- 
porting to be or to represent a ticket, chance, 
share, or interest in or dependent upon the 
event of a lottery, gift enterprise, or similar 
scheme, offering prizes dependent in whole 
or in part upon lot or chance, or any adver- 
tisement of, or list of, the prizes to be drawn 
or awarded by means of any such lottery, 
gift enterprise, or similar scheme, which 
have been brought into the United States or 
deposited with any express company or any 
other carrier for compensation, or carried in 
interstate or foreign commerce, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

(e] All matter, the mailing of which is 
forbidden by subsection (a) hereof, is hereby 
declared to be nonmatlable and shall not 
be conveyed in the mails nor delivered from 
any post office, nor by any letter carrier, but 
shall be withdrawn from the mails under 
such regulations as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe. 
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“(d) For the purposes of this section the 
phrase ‘punchboard or pushcard’ shall in- 
clude such boards, cards, or similar devices 
designed and manufactured primarily for 
use in connection with gambling, but shall 
not include devices numerically keyed to an 
answer sheet or containing no numerical 
identification of individual plays and de- 
signed and manufattured primarily for 
amusement purposes. 
“Sec. 1302. Postmaster or employee as gam- 
bling or lottery agent. 

“whoever, being a postmaster or other 
person employed in the postal service, acts 
as agent for any gambling or lottery office, 
or, under color of purchase or otherwise, 
bends gambling or lottery tickets, or know- 
ingly sends by mail or delivers any letter, 
package, postal card, circular, or pamphlet 
advertising any gambling enterprise, lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offer- 
ing money or prizes dependent in whole or 
in part upon lot or chance, or any ticket, 
certificate, or instrument representing any 
chance, share, or interest in or dependent 
upon the event of any such gambling en- 
terprise, lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, 
or any list of the prizes to be drawn or 
awarded by means of any such gambling 
enterprise, lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, 
whether such list contains any part or all 
of such prizes, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

“Src. 1303. Broadcasting gambling or lottery 
information, 

“Whoever broadcasts by means of any 
radio station for which a license is required 
by any law of the United States, or who- 
ever, operating any such station, knowingly 
permits the broadcasting of, any advertise- 
ment of or information concerning any gam- 
bling enterprise, lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme of any kind offering money or prizes 
dependent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance, or any list of the prizes to be drawn 
or awarded by means of any such gambling 
enterprise, lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, 
whether such list contains any part or all 
of such prizes, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned hot more than 1 year, 
or both. 

“Each day's broadcasting shall constitute 
a separate offense. 


“Sec. 1304. Fishing contests; track racing 
events; foreign publications. 

“The provisions of this chapter shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“The sponsorship, management, or adver- 
tisement of any fishing contest not con- 
ducted for profit wherein prizes are awarded 
for the specie, size, weight, or quality of 
fish caught by contestants In any bona fide 
fishing or recreational event; 

“The sponsorship, management, or adver- 
tisement of any track-racing event to which 
the general public is admitted and upon 
which betting is legal under applicable State 
laws; or 

“The importation and distribution of any 
forelgn newspaper, pamphlet, or other pub- 
lication distributed as a bona fide medium 
for news, information, or opinions in any 
forelgn country.” 


Kutztown’s Mrs. America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
IN THE 8 Cie Ta Ruan TAVIS 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


_Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my great privilege re- 
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cently to be the host to a very popular 
constituent of mine on her visit to the 
Nation’s Capital. This young lady is 
Mrs. Erna Snyder, known to people 
throughout the Nation as Mrs, America. 
She won this high honor not only be- 
cause of her beauty, charm, and per- 
sonality, but also because of her out- 
standing qualities as a housewife and 
mother. In all her travels since she was 
acclaimed Mrs. America it was her 
trip to Capitol Hill which she enjoyed 
most. ‘The cordial greetings she re- 
ceived from our distinguished Speaker 
and from other outstanding Members of 
the House and Senate, were most inspir- 
ing and, she says, will always be 
remembered. 

Mrs. Snyder is traditionally Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, a sturdy people, who com- 
pose a large portion of the population 
of the district I have the high honor and 
privilege to represent in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article by Donald 
R. Shenton and Alliene S. De Chant, 
published in the Historical Review of 
Berks County. It gives a more detailed 
description of Mrs. America and her 
background; 

KvurzTown's Mrs. AMERICA 


(By Donald R. Shenton and Alltene 8. 
De Chant) 


Uneasy lles the head that wears the crown. 
The old saying is particularly applicable to 
the title Mrs. America.” It is not easy to 
win the title, for the winner must be an 
uncommonly beautiful woman as well as a 
skillful homemaker. But once the title is 
awarded, the winner soon learns that it is a 
divided title, divided into Mrs. and Amer- 
ica. The 50 points for American beauty 
keep drawing her toward the public celebra- 
tions across the country; and the 50 points 
that are Mrs.—especially if she is a young 
mother—tug toward home. 

Our Berks County Mrs. America of 1954, 
Mrs. Erna (Furst) Snyder, is the wife of 
Kenneth Snyder and mother of 2 sons: 
Stephen, who is nearly four, and Kevin, who 
is half past one. And all the glory and the 
glamor have not turned her pretty head from 
home. 

At the homecoming banquet, given in her 
honor at the Kutztown Fire Hall, she asked 
permission to leave for a time to help her 
husband put the little boys to bed. The 
principal speaker, Lloyd Wood, Lieutenant 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and the assembly 
of 300 persons were kept waiting. When she 
returned, breathless and flushed, she ex- 
plained, “It was the first time in 3 weeks 
that I had a chance to put the children to 
bed.” The Meutenant governor and all the 
people understood the wisdom of the queen. 

The tug toward home was apparent during 

the 3-week tour which separated her from 
her family, When, at the same homecoming 
celebration, she was presented with a silver 
tea service and $400 in savings bonds, her 
husband Kenny had to slip her his man-sized 
handkerchief. Afterwards she explained, “I 
should have made a thank-you speech, but 
«my heart was too full.” Previously, at a 
dinner given in her honor at Hess Brothers, 
Allentown, when Max Hess surprised her with 
the presence of her husband and the little 
sons, the large kerchief came into play again. 
“Erna always was the softhearted one of 
our children,” her mother explained. 

Following her crowning at Asbury Park as 
“Mrs. America,” she appeared for the full 
week at the Reading Fair. When interviewed 
there, all she talked about was her family. 
“Though I am not allowed to go home,” she 
said, “Kenny comes every evening, and dur- 
ing the day my sisters bring me the little 
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boys.” Of all the gifts showered upon her 
up to that point, she mentioned only t, 
“Just imagine,“ she exclaimed, “They Te 
giving me a cocker spaniel for the ie 
And holding at arm's length a handpalpt 
necktie in Pennsylvania Dutch pattern, Sha 
said, “This is from ‘Die Wunnernaus 1 
Kenny.” A 
Since the national award has come to 
Berks-Countian, the question arises: in 
Mrs. America Pennsylvia Dutch? Born ae 
Allentown of Austrian parents, Erna or 
spent all of her life in or near the u z 
Pennsylvania Dutch borough of Kutzto¥ 
Her father came to America in early word 
from Glassing-by-Giissing, a village Joon A 
about 20 miles from the town of Neustift 
Güssing, Austria, where her mother, Joha 
Wechsler, was born. The parents et 
America, Erna mother, explains: “We m 
at a wedding in Coplay, where ™ 
husband served as best man, and W 
married in Northampton.” Erna 
But to answer the question about anis 
we must first ask: Who are the Penne ions. 
Dutch? We have heard so many dent sist 
Are they all Germans? No, for EDS p 
French, Scotch, Welsh and other natio ihe 
strains intermarried with the “Dutch” in ple 
colonial period and later. Are they all Peug 
who spoke the Palatinate dialect whe? irom 
emigrated to America? No, for we KNOW” pcK, 
names such as Lincoln, Boone, Den gif- 
DeMoss, Williams and Morris that there, in 
ferent people first learned the dialer pos- 
America; and today, many people who vais 
sess the definitely Pennsylvania Dutch © n+, 
no longer speak or understand the rman 
Are they all descendants of early as 
immigrants? No, for later infusion eg 
“Forty-Eighters” and other nations A 
groups, were absorbed into the Pen ple 
vania Dutch and now are indistin 
from them. are $ 
Shall we venture a definition? They puesi 
people of certain peasant d joe 
hospitality, industry, frugality, famUY put 
(freundshaft); they are predominantly unt) 
that can mean only more than 50 peronea 
German and were held together in Serma’ 
for a time by speaking a dialect of us thë 
and practicing common folkways. „Penn 
qualities that we recognize today as of en- 
sylvania Dutch” are as much a matter Amer- 
vironment as of heredity. Hence Mrs- 
ica is Pennsylvania Dutch. pral” 
Erna’s parents’ early life in Austris Pami- 
leled that of our early Palatinate untrf 
grants. Life wasn't easy in the old Americ 
for Johanna, the mother of Mrs. 2 snd st 
Her father died when she was only 2 d was 
the age of 9 she was hired out. Food i eur 
plain but wholesome; sweets scarce. onan? 
stift was a lovely town to live in. J to the 
says. “On the Sabbath all of us wen sant 
village church, the bells making & P 
sound.” tne 
Nor was life easy in America. 
great depression, the Fursts eked 
istence on a farm near Moselem 
(Berks) and Mr. Furst worked at the 
mill in Evansville, Erna, the future 
America, at the age of 13 took turns 
sister Jo in the cooking and working © cme 
fields. She also helped at harv acto 
milked cows, and plowed with a 
Every other night her mother bak 
pies, and strudels. Sometimes she, 
bed at 2 in the morning, only to 
Two sons were born on the 
younger, and now the taller, is * 
high school. The older, Joseph. Je acto 
business with his father now a COP A 
Father and son recently completed qatet 
home for Erna's sister Emma and 7 2 
also bullt the ranch-type residence , pyrst 
and her husband adjacent to the | bare 
home. The Pennsylvania Dutch like 
the family close by. gs the 
Erna’s husband, who by inferene uth- 
uncrowned Mr. America, works In n b 
ographing department of the Kutzto™ js ap” 
lishing Co. Mrs. America augments = * 
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Prentice wages by making her own clothes, 
This skill helped her in qualifying for home- 
g. Erna made the evening dress that 
the wore at both the Mrs. Pennsylvania con- 
test and later at the Mrs. America contest, 
qua also the afternon gown she submitted 
Or further Judging. “Folks wouldn't believe 
1 little that evening gown cost.“ she sald. 
K bought the material right here at the 
Utztown Silic MHL.” 
Another Pennsylvania Dutch-via-environ- 
t: accomplishment of Erna’s is to cook 
4. For her homemaking demonstration 
she chose deviled clams, Kenny's favorite 
dan. “When we started going together,” 
the explained, “I noticed that he always or- 
ed deviled clams when we went out. 80 


4, 
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to ht I'd better get busy and learn how 
1 Prepare them. I selected the best recipe 
— find, and it has worked out all right 
er since.“ 

(Per er Dutch trait of Erna's is modesty. 
ù haps it belongs to all people who came 
D the hard way.) She told us, “I never 
In of being chosen Mrs. Pennsylvania. 
topat, I said very little to the folks about 
g to Johnstown and didn't even tell the 
Neighbors. And at Asbury Park, the girls 
ha; all so beautiful that I felt I shouldn't 
de come. I had the Mrs. America 1954 
dad out and felt sure she'd win. And I'd 
a good cry backstage before the final 
I . &o you can imagine how surprised 

Was when they chose me instead.” 
Her mother added, “And now that this 
has come to us, it’s nice for Kutz- 
Wart too, isn’t it?" Kutztown agreed. There 
a parade, a banquet and a dance for 
Toute America. The streets along the parade 
and her residence were decorated and 
quet hall was crowded. Those who 
with her said, It couldn't. have 
to a nicer on.“ Papa and 
danced an old-fashioned polka 
eir famous daughter and her hus- 

the grand march. 

y the little sons failed to understand 
she could be anything better than 
. Stephen could scarcely wait to dig 
fruit cup at the banquet; and Kevin 
€d close to her throughout the parade, 
a a? the title, Mrs. America, was no longer 
foun y ted thing. And the young mother 
that her crown can be worn most 
y at home, 
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Los Angeles , County Flood-Control 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


by OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


nyt, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, today a 
äng i r of my colleagues from California 
on m Appeared before the Subcommittee 
Spro Functions of the Committee on 
Wisconsin thus The gentleman from 
t hogy. Davis! is chairman of 

y. 
tag € Wreed that necessary steps be taken 
Boog unds appropriated- to cope with 
gelen Cards which now exist in Los 
“eed County. Iam particularly con- 
Areadi with the flood problem in the 
p Monrovia-Duarte area of my 
Areas here the perils were recently 
Areg whi eS â result of destructive forest 
Te ch denuded the mountain sides. 
Driate d eus also that funds be appro- 
to complete the Whittier Nar- 
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mn Dam and San Antonio Canyon 
m. 

Los Angeles County is most fortunate 
in having a very competent chief engi- 
neer in charge of its flood- control dis- 
trict, Col. H. E. Hedger. I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point a state- 
ment of Colonel Hedger before the sub- 
committee in which he presents a com- 
prehensive outline of the needs of Los 
Angeles County. The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentleman, my name 18 
H. E. Hedger and, as chief engineer of the 
Los Angeles County Flood Control District, 
I have been directed by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors to report flood- 
control needs of our district for fiscal 1955 
to your committee. I feel that my task in 
this respect is made much easier by the fact 
that members of your committee were able 
to visit Los Angeles County last September 
and to see for themselves the unusual condi- 
tions which create such a great flood hazard 
in the metropolitan area of our county. 

With this visit fresh in mind there is no 
need to elaborate, as in the past, on the un- 
usual terrain, the exposed location as to 
storms, the debris problems, the high degree 
of development—tesidential, industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural—of this area. 
May I say again for Los Angeles County that 
it is indeed grateful to you for coming and 
inspecting the need for flood-control works 
for the protection of our people. 

Recent as was the visit of your committee, 
however, there has since been a major change 
of conditions as you saw them which points 
up most strongly the need for accelerating 
the of the flood-control projects 
proposed for Los Angeles County and com- 
pleting them at the earliest possible date. 
I refer to two major fires which took place 
within the last 2 months with the result 
that over 18,000 acres of watershed cover in 
the San Gabriel Mountains were destroyed 
in areas located immediately above such 
highly populated cities as Sierra Madre, Ar- 
cadia, Monrovia, and Claremont. By water- 
shed cover I refer to the native growth of 
shrubs and trees on our mountain sides 
which we call chaparral. Previous floods 
have shown that destruction of such water- 
shed cover may result in increasing the vol- 
ume of debris eroded from the mountain 
slopes and discharged in our flood channels 
by as much as 10 times, in addition to sub- 
stantially increasing the amount of flood 
waters discharged. Hence, the residents of 
these communities now must live in fear for 


` their lives and property during every storm 


that may occur, not only for the remainder 
of the current flood season but for several 
years to come, since at least 8 years is nor- 
mally required for the chaparral to regain 
sufficient growth to effectively protect the 
watershed from erosion. Within the past 
few days storms have occurred which would 
normally create no flood hazard but which, 
because of the loss of the watershed cover, 
have caused temporary evacuation of thou- 
sands of residents and a substantial amount 
of property damage by the washing down 
upon their homes and‘streets thousands of 
tons of mud, ash, and boulders. The only 
possibility of providing protection against 
such events, which can oceur in the upper 
reaches of nearly all of the flood channels 
in the Los Angeles County Drainage Area, is 
through the completion of the debris basins 
and flood channels that are as parts 
of this great project first authorized by Con- 
gress in 1936. A 

The effective life of many of our existing 
flood-control reservoirs, both district and 
Federal, is also seriously reduced by the tre- 
mendous deposit of debris in these reservoirs 
resulting from such fires and subsequent 
storms and we believe that you should au- 
thorize the Corps of Engineers to join with 
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the Sofl Conservation Service, which, under 
the Secretary of Agriculture, is in charge of 
the watershed protection project authorized 
in 1941 for Los Angeles County watersheds, 
in an intensive study of better means of 
controlling erosion in the mountainous area 
and reduction of the debris produced by 
such erosion. 

The chairman of the State water resources 
board has presented in his description of 
the statewide flood-control needs for fiscal 
1955 the items of immediate concern to Los 
Angeles County which require the following 
appropriations: 


Los Angeles County drainage 


REO: DRCOG Fa ates cpap ormuee ne $23, 619, 409 
Whittier Narrows Dam - 8,513,000 
San Antonio Dam - 3,856,000 
San Antonio Channel 5 500, 000 


We are pleased, as you must also be, that 
construction of Whittier Narrows Dam and 
flood-control basin is nearing conclusion and 
hope that this great project, which we deem 
of highest priority from the standpoint of 
flood protection to our citizens, will be opera- 
tive in another year. We are also pleased 
that we will then no longer need to request 
further appropriations for this project. Con- 
struction progress at San Antonio Dam will 
also soon place it in this category. 

We are sure that your committee will con- 
cur in the appropriation of funds necessary 
to promptly conclude the construction of 
these two projects, as recommended by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The State's recommendation for the Los 
Angeles County drainage area project is 
based upon the urgent need for construction 
of the following parts of this project: 


Los Angeles River, 7th St. to 20th 
St, to complete continuing 


Los Angeles River, 20th St. to 
Pacific Electric Ry. (Ceritos 
trestle), for continuing con- 
TCC — 

Los Angeles River, Atlantic Ave. 
to Compton Blvd., for con- 


900, 000 


500, 000 
River, Compton 8 
Blyd. to Pacific Hectrie Ry. 

(Santa Ana line), for continu- 


River, Sepulveda 
Dam to Reseda Blvd., to com- 
plete continuing contract 

Los Angeles River, Reseda Blvd. 
to Corbin Ave, for continulng 


3, 070, 000 
2, 800, 000 


500, 000 
Rio Hondo, Santa Ana Freeway 
to Whittier Narrows flood 
control basin, to complete 
continuing contract 
Rio Hondo, Whittier Narrows to 
Arcadia Wash, for continuing 


Lopez flood control basin, to 
complete continuing contract. 
Eaton Wash, Rio Hondo to En- 
cinitas Ave, for continuing 
BOGGEES cikanecacacaben odin 
Arcadia Wash, Rio Hondo to 
Huntington Dr., for continu- 
ing contract. — coool ocean a 
Sawtelle-Westwood project, 
Charnock Rd, to National 
Blvd., for continuing contract 
Burbank-Western System, Bur- 
bank Blvd. to above Scott Rd., 
for continuing contract 
Centinela Creek, Ballona Creek 
to Jefferson Blvd., for continu- 


3, 870, 000 


580, 000 
549, 400 


600, 000 
3, 000, 000 
300, 000 
500, 000 


450, 000 


pae a AAEE E SLES 23, 619, 400 


To this list must be added the need for 
construction of a permanent debris basin 
and improved channel for Sawpit Wash, since 
some 10,000 residents living adjacent to 
this channel are threatened by greatly in- 
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creased flood and debris hazard caused by 
the recent burning over of this watershed. 

A comparison of the above program with 
the budget recommendations presented 
Congress by the President, indicates that 
both the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of the Budget are in general accord as to its 
urgency, although jesser amounts have been 
recommended in several instances by the 
President for expenditure in fiscal 1955. 
Continuation of the improvement of the Los 
Angeles River channel between th and 
20th Streets in Long Beach is provided for 
in the Federal budget; also the Los Angeles 
River improvement from Sepulveda Reser- 
voir to Reseda Boulevard in San Fernando 
Valley. Continuation of the improvement of 
Rio Hondo channel from Santa Ana Free- 
way to Whittier Narrows Flood Control 
Basin, and from Whittier Narrows Basin 
upstream is included, also completion of 
Lopez Flood Control Basin. These parts 
of the Los Angeles County drainage area 
project are long overdue and need no 
further justification. 

The President’s budget also includes the 
improvement of Eaton Wash from Rio 
Hondo to Pncinitas Avenue, a reach of chan- 
nel most hazardous to home owners and 
apartment dwellers living nearby. It is also 
urgently needed to provide an outlet for one 
of the principal drains to be constructed 
under the district's $179 million bond-lssue 
program. 

The imprevement of Arcadia Wash from 
Rio Hondo to Huntington Drive also recom- 
mended by the President, has in the last 2 
months become of even greater urgency be- 
cause it is needed to provide flood and debris 
Protection to a large part of the watershed 
recently burned over by disastrous fires in 
the mountains. This improvement, as well 
as that of Sawpit Wash, has become an 
emergent necessity to meet the greatly in- 
creased flood hazard thus created. Inclu- 
sion in the President's budget requests of 
an appropriation for flood-control work on 
Sawpit Wash to meet a situation which has 
developed in but the past month, must be 
commended highly as evidence of alertness 
of these departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in recognizing and taking action to 
alleviate a new hazard that has so recently 
developed. 

It is noted that the President's budget 
Tequests include planning funds for’ the 
Centinela and Sawtelle-Westwood tributaries 
of Ballons Creek. Construction of these im- 
provements is deemed urgently needed, and 
lack of funds for this purpose is regrettable, 
but is allewiated by the expectation that the 
planning funds will place these improve- 
ments in line for immediate construction. 

It is our hope that planning of the Bur- 
bank-Western improvement likewise will be 
possible during fiscal 1955. 

Continuation of the improvement of Los 
Angeles River upstream from Reseda Boule- 
vard has been omitted from the Federal 
budget, The great influx of new residents 
continues In the upper part of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, and the safety of these people 
and their homes depends on continuation 
and completion of the upper Los Angeles 
River improvement as soon as possible. 
Provision of funds for this purpose is urged. 

It may be of interest to learn that the 
local costs chargeable to this district for 
our list of the needs of the Los Angeles 
County drainage area project amount to 
$14,286,000 as compared to the total Fed- 
eral costs of $45,156,000, which would be 
spread over 3 fiscal years. Approval of the 
President's budget, which contemplates a 
reduced program with total Federal cost of 
431,635,000, also spread over 3 fiscal years, 
will obligate this district to the extent of 
$11,676,000. 

Since the greater portion of this amount 
must be deposited with our courts for acqui- 
sition of necessary rights-of-way or with the 
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Corps of Engineers for construction of bridges 
and highway crossings prior to initiation of 
the channel improvements by the Corps of 
Engineers, the Los Angeles County flood- 
control district must include in its fiscal 
1955 budget the amount of $8,470,000, to 
apply to the Los Angeles County drainage 
area project, which about equals the Presl- 
dent's budget proposal of $8,500,000 for this 
project. For fiscal 1955 the total local costs 
to our district of these and other parts of 
the Los Angeles County drainage area proj- 
ect will exceed $11 million. This obligation, 
plus maintenance and operation of previ- 
ously constructed Federal and local flood- 
control works, will necessitate a district 
budget for 1954-55 of over $21 million. A 
budget amount of this magnitude will ex- 
tend the financial ability of our district to 
the utmost to meet, but this obligation we 
are most willing to assume, since it is essen- 


tial to protection of the Lives and homes of. 


our people. 

Since Los Angeles County, with its popu- 
lation of nearly 5 million people, has be- 
come one of the mainstays of the economy 
of this Nation industrially, commercially, 
agriculturally, and financially, there can be 
no question but that the preservation of 
these values from destruction by flood is 
of national concern. We have no hesitancy 
in urging that your committee recommend 
without qualification the budget appropria- 
tions as recommended by the President, 


FOE, Collinsville, IIl., Favors Liberalized 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include a resolution adopted 
on February 11,,1954, by Aerie No: 1051, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Collinsville, 
III., which supports President Eisen- 
hower's recent recommendations to Con- 
gress for liberalizations in the Social Se- 
curity Act: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national 
convention assembled, has urged the liber- 
alization of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
all major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent 
message to Congress, has urged that the 
Social Security Act be liberalized to provide 
that (1) the minimum benefit for retired 
persons be increased from $25 to $30 per 
month, the maximum from $85 to $108.50; 
(2) 10 million additional persons be included 
in the security systems; (3) the first $1,000 
of annual earnings by retired persons be ex- 
empted from the regulations of the Social 
Security Act; (4) the earnings base for par- 
ticipants in the plan be raised from $3,600 
to $4,200; (5) the 4 years of lowest income 
for such beneficiary be discarded in com- 
puting benefits; and 
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Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step for 
ward in providing adequate old-age securitf 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That our serie endorse the 
President proposals for improving the 80, 
cial Security Act, and respectfully urge the 
Congressman from our district and the 
United States Senators from our State to en 
act such recommendations tnto law. 
Adopted this 11th day of February 195+ 
COLLINSVILLE AERE, No. 1051. 
O. E. Hoover, Worthy President. 
Orro MUELLER, Secretary. 


Armenia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 33 yee 
ago, February 18, the Armenian peo?!” 
rebelled against and overthrew a ruth 
less communistic dictatorship, W. 
had been illegally and forcibly ‘imposed 
upon them. Although these brave peo?” 
have again felt the mailed fist of total 
tarian communism, the spirit of liber — 
still abides with them, and in their blood 
and among all peoples of Amenian 
wherever they may be. rout 

The Armenian people have a pro 
and noble ancient heritage. Throne 
out history their contributions have 
noteworthy in trade, commerce, culture, 
and devotion to freedom. The Armenien 
people are not surpassed. Their rang 
life and loyalty to each other in «si 
things in which they believe have al 50 
been an inspiration. Those of them Te 
have come to this country and their p- 
scendants live among us as good neisi 
bors, as lawabiding, industrious, liberti 
loving, loyal citizens. Like many one 

pis’ 


racial stocks, they have come here f 
distant parts of the world. Their nss 
toric culture, blended with our own. an 
thus added to the composite beauty 
fullness of American life, v 
I have many friends among the Arm 
nian people, whom I consider to be ends 
only good neighbors and good fri citi? 
but among our very best American and 
zens. They are wedded to the arts * 4 
practices of peace, yet their sons un⸗ 
daughters have ably, bravely, and of 
selfishly served this Nation in time 
war and peril, to 
I am pleased, on this historic day ge 
pay my tribute to the Armenian pens? 
and the Armenian Nation and to plenp- 
my absolute fealty to their cause o 
eration and the recapture of their 15 
ished civil liberties. I hope the deed 
not far distant when they will be das? 
from abominable slavery and bor’ nell 
and be restored and reunited, as is pose’ 
ardent, ever-present desire and p earth. 
to all free peoples throughout the is 
May our good Armenian friends i? g⁰ 
country be soon relieved of the anger 
they feel for their homeland and out 
their dear ones so far away f sett’ 
shores, who are visited with cruel 
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dom and persecution for no reason than 
f are true to the faith of their 
Uttners and to the principles of human 


— 


Communist-Led Strikes in Italy Show 
Necessity of Outlawing Communist- 
Dominated Unions in United States 
Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


S. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
tac nter. yesterday I introduced a bill in 
Goy nouse—H. R. 7950—to prohibit the 
en ernment of the United States from 
tering into any defense contracts with 
any contractor or supplier where there 
1 reasonable grounds to believe the 
Dloyees are represented by a Commu- 
Ominated union. 
N December 9, 1953, Mr. J. Edgar 
ber ver, Director of the FBI, testifying 
ore a House Subcommittee on Appro- 
Pantons, asserted that the Communist 
ing operations in the maritime, min- 
fields electrical, and communications 
dus constituted a major and danger- 
threat to our national security. 

hahe present strike in Italy indicates 
Ow dangerous this infiltration into 
Dustican industry can become for the 
are tod States in time of crisis. There 
Req nad plants today working on classi- 
mist. detende contracts where a Commu- 
ominated union is the collective 

Ploy, representative for the em- 
int Les. The legislation which I have 
tiproduced into the House would pro- 
ing t the Federal Government from plac- 
Com ney. further defense contracts with 
Drerallg s where a Communist union 
trac In those instances where con- 
— already existing, the Defense 
any t would be authorized to take 
Protest sures it deems appropriate to 
inep ce the security of the United States, 
Contras the right to terminate such 


arnt Power given to the Defense De- 
Exis t would be similar to that now 
sion & in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
atom ath respect to the production of 
Mr © energy. 
to an: Hoover, in his testimony referred 
ence ve, stated, that a national confer- 
Aus Of the Communist Party held in 
honoreg ©. 1953, reaffirmed the time- 
Unions Premise that control of the labor 
deye is of primary importance to the 
in tnePment of Communist revolution 
J, Ede, country. On that occasion, Mr. 
n gar Hoover stated: 

the (che regard to the infiltration of labor, 
trys ommunists regard labor unions as in- 
velop ria to be controlled and used to de- 
An © Communist revolution. 

thi, pational conference held in August of 
the fin ot the Communist Party reaffirmed 
the lapo Donored premise that control of 
to tne POF union is of primary importance 
lution development of the Communist revo- 

n country. 
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They designed,’ particularly, the automo- 
bile industry as being the prime target be- 
cause it is well known that it is one of the 
most vital industries to our national defense 
production. 

In New York, the party has set a goal for 
65 percent of its membership to become em- 
ployed in the basic industries of the coun- 
try. Instructions were issued for the re- 
organization of the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles recently to organize on an industrial 
basis and party members were requested to 
secure work in the basic industries in that 
area, thus showing the trend of placing as 
many members as they can in the key indus- 
tries of the country—the basic industries 
which if disrupted would materially affect 
our national defense. Currently, some trade 
unions operating in the maritime, mining, 
electrical, and the communications fields are 
chief strongholds of the Communist Party. 
The Communist Party still maintains its 
strongest bases in those unions, which were 
expelled from the CIO during 1949 and 1950. 
All of this poses a major and dangerous 
threat to our national security, because it 


‘involves these various unions that were ex- 


pelled by the CIO. One of those unions 
represents a large portion of al) employees 
in the electrical industry of the United 
States. Another union that was expelled 
exercises life and death control over our Pa- 
cific coast commerce; another union has 
members employed in the production of cop- 
per and zinc which are essential to the na- 
tional defense efforts. (P. 164 of hearings 
before the House subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, relating to the 
Department of Justice, Dec. 9, 1958.) 


EXPLANATION OF H. R. 7950 


Section 1 of H. R. 7950 amends the 
Taft-Hartley Act by redefining the term 
“Labor organization” to exclude organi- 
zations which are Communist dominated. 
Any Communist-dominated union would 
thereby cease to have any right to act 
as a bona fide union or representative 
of employees. 

Section 2 of the bill provides additional 
teeth in law by making it unlawful for 
a Communist-dominated organization to 
hold itself out as a labor organization, or 
act as one in any way. Also, it makes 
it illegal for a Communist-dominated 
organization to do anything which is an 
unfair labor practice for a bona fide labor 
organization to do, 

Section 3 expands the Taft-Hartley 

non-Communist oath to require both 
labor officials and employers to execute 
such an oath annually and extends the 
oath to include any organizations deter- 
mined to be Communist organizations by 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and to cover the 5-year period immedi- 
ately preceding the execution of the 
oath. 
Section 4 prohibits the Government 
from awarding new defense contracts to 
companies where there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that a Communist- 
dominated union is the representative of 
the employees. Where such contracts 
already exist the Government is em- 
powered to take whatever measures are 
necessary to safeguard the security of 
the United States, including the power 
to terminate the contracts. 

Section 5 specifically empowers the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to 
investigate and determine if a labor 
union is a Communist-action or Commu- 
nist-front organization as defined in the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 
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Text or H. R. 7950 

Be tt enacted, etc., That section 2 (5) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended by striking out the period 
and in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “but such term shall not in- 
clude any organization which is directed, 
dominated, controlled, or influenced by or 
affiliated with the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, or any other or- 
ganization which may be determined by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to be a 
Communist organization (as defined in sec, 
3 (5) of the Internal Security Act of 1950), 
or any society, group, or assembly of per- 
sons who teach, advocate, or encourage the 
Overthrow or destruction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the govern- 
ment of any State, Territory, District, or pos- 
session thereof, or the government of any 
political subdivision therein, by force or vio- 
lence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 

Sec. 2. Section 303 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, is amended by re- 
designating subsection (b) as subsection (c), 
and by adding after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any organi- 
zation or group or assembly of persons which 
is not a labor organization to perform any 
act which has been defined by section 8 of 
the National Labor Relations Act as an unfair 
labor practice or which is unlawful for a 
labor organization to perform (other than 
refusing to bargain collectively), or to repre- 
sent or attempt to represent any employees 
for the purposes of collective bargaining, or 
to file any petition with the National Labor 
Relations Board for an election or with re- 
spect to any alleged unfair labor practice 
or for any other purpose, or in any other 
way to act or attempt to act or represent 
itself as a bona fide labor organization.” 

Sec. 3. Section 9 (h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(h) The Board shall be without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain or to investigate any ques- 
tion affecting commerce concerning (1) the 
representation of employees, raised by or on 
behalf of a labor organization under sub- 
section (c) of this section, or (2) any charge 
of an unfair labor practice made by or on 
behalf of a labor organization under sub- 
section (b) of section 10, or to hold any elec- 
tion or issue any complaint pursuant to any 
such petition or charge, unless there ls on 
file with the Board, at the time of the orig- 
inal filing of the petition or charge, an afi- 
davit executed within the 12-month period 
preceding such filing by each officer of such 
labor organization and by each officer of any 
national or international labor organization 
of which it is an afiliate or constituent unit, 
stating that he is not, and for the 5 years 
prior thereto has not been, a member of the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America or affiliated with such party, or in 
any manner a supporter of, or directly or 
indirectly a contributor of, money, services, 
or any other thing of value for the benefit, 
support, or advancement of such party or 
the principles advocated by it, or any other 
organization which may be determined by 
the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
be a Communist organization (as defined in 
section 3 (5) of the Internal Security Act of 
1950), or a member, contributor to, or sup- 
porter or advocate of any organization, soci- 
ety, group, or assembly of persons who be- 
lieve in, teach, advocate, or encourage the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government 
of the United States or the government of 
any State, Territory, District, or possession 
thereof, or the government of any political 
subdivision therein, by force or violence or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods, 
The Board shall also be without jurisdiction 
to entertain any charge of an unfair labor 
practice made by an employer unless there 


is a 
1001 of title 18, United States Code, shall be 
applicable in respect to such affidavits. 

Suc. 4. The Government of the United 
States shall not make any contract or place 
any order for the installation, construction, 
development, purchase, manufacture, ship- 
ment, maintenance, or storage of any mili- 
tary equipment, munitions, supplies, or ma- 
terial, or for the construction, modification, 
or maintenance of facilities at military 
posts, stations, docks, or ships, with any 
contractor or supplier when there exists 
reasonable grounds for the contracting 
agency of the Government to believe that 
the collective-bargaining representative of 
any of the employees of the contractor or 
supplier, or of any subcontractor or sub- 
sidiary of the contractor or supplier, is not 
or does not represent a bona fide labor or- 
ganization as defined in section 2 (5) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
whether or not there has been any deter- 
mination by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board with respect to such organization. 
In the case of such contracts referred to in 
this section which are presently existing, the 
contracting agency of the Government shall 
have the power to make such regulations 
and take such measures with regard there- 
to as it shall deem appropriate under the 
circumstances to protect the security of the 
United States, including the right to termi- 
nate such contract. 

Seo. 5. Section 3 (2) of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
immediately after the word “fund” a comma 
and the following “or any group purporting 
to be a labor organization.” 


Who Are the Fear Dealers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Trainman, the official or- 
gan of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen: 

WHO Are THE Fear Dratras? 

Those who want to guard against another 
panic by recognizing the warning signals of 
the current economic recession are “fear 
dealers,” according to Sherman Adams, ad- 
viser to President Eisenhower. This inspires 
us to recollect. 

Who said “grass would grow in the streets” 
if Republicans did not win the 1932 national 
elections? Why Herbert Hoover who, in 
1928, promised a chicken in every pot and 
two cars in every garage. 

Who said in 1944 that if Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was reelected there would be no more 
free elections in the United States? Why 
Gov. Tom Dewey who wanted Roosevelt's job. 

Who described the Social Security Act as 
a conspiracy to put dog tags on the people? 
Why GOP leaders who today say they will 
extend and improve that act. 

Who counseled young Americans to quit 
their country and go to Australia if FDR was 
reelected? 

Who, for 20 years, has been saying this 
Nation is losing its liberties and becoming 
engulfed in creeping socialism? 
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Who has been recently declaring that if we 
did not adopt the Bricker constitutional 
amendment proposal, the President and two- 
thirds of the United States Senate would 
barter away our freedom and our American 
way of life? 

Who has been charging that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been infitra- 
ted with Communists, thereby not only 
spreading fear in our own land and making 
good and capable American fearful of Gov- 
ernment employment, but also encouraging 
the world to believe the falsity that America 
is going Communist? 

Who gave a Lincoln Day address recently 
under the title “Twenty Years of Treason,” 
contending that for 20 years the American 
people's free choices of their leaders have 
been traitors? Why Senator JoszrH Mo- 
Carty, of course, whom the national chair- 
man of the Republican Party, Leonard Hall, 
says the GOP supports and considers an 
asset. 

Who are the fear dealers? Who are the 
political sadists? Why, those who, ever since 
they attempted to lull the American people 
to sleep with the lullaby, “Prosperity ts just 
around the corner,” have preached fear of 
overproduction at every effort to achieve 
economic progress and fear of basic demo- 
cratic principles and freedoms at every ef- 
fort to achieve social justice. 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 
17, 1954, discussing what it terms, I be- 
lieve aptly, “a barefaced fraud,” under 
the title “Multitude of Sins.” This is 
a matter of very grave importance, going 
to the integrity of the present adminis- 
tration. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tt is now clear that the designation “se- 
curity risk” as used by some members of the 
administration has covered a multitude of 
sins. In the case of the Tre 
ment, which is probably typical enough, it 
was revealed on Monday that of the 131 em- 
ployees who were dismissed or who resigned 
under the terms of the new security pro- 
gram, only four were of doubtful loyalty. 
And the Department’s general counsel ac- 
knowledged to a House Appropriation Sub- 
committee that 144 of the separations were 
brought about through normal civil service 
procedures and had nothing to do with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's order creating the secur- 
ity program. In short, those who have been 
representing the record of 2,200 security sep- 
arations as proof that the Government was 
full of Communists and other subversives 
have been guilty of a barefaced fraud. 

Some members of Congress have been ask- 
ing what difference it makes whether the 
employees were separated because they were 
subversives, drunks, homosexuals, gossips, or 
merely somewhat unstable. Obviously, it 
makes a good deal of difference to the en- 
durance of the fiction that the Government 
is Communist-ridden. Obviously, too, it 
make a difference to the individuals involved. 


February 18 


Representative J. Vavenan Gary, who forced 
the partial breakdown of “security” separ®" 
tions, declared: “There is a diTerenoe 
tween a man being an alcoholic, which is $ 
disease, and being a Communist, which 15 $ 
traitor.” 

The difference was dramatized, luridly but 
effectively, by another member of the sub- 
committee, Representative ALFRED D. 
MINSKI. When he heard that one reason ps 
separating a man from the Government ser 
ice as a security risk might be the fact that 
he had relatives abroad behind the Iron cu 
tain, the Congressman revealed that for 
years, until the past Christmas he had $ 
a stepdaughter in Poland; and he added th® 
he woul kill anyone who charged him wi 5 
disloyalty on this account. We imagine 
great many Americans would feel the same 
way. It is tragic as well as ironic that 
Eisenhower security program, devised 
avoid the stigma of disloyalty, should have 
been misused to brand the innocent with 
guilty. 


Economic Security for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. in 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
the Recorp, I include at the sugges” 
of a friend the following address by Er 
neth D. Johnson, dean of the New Y 2 
School of Social Work, Columbia Oo 
versity, entitled “Economic Security 
Americans”: 

Economic SECURITY ror AMERICANS 

The Third American Assembly at Ardes 
House—Columbia’s campus on Mount om 
ma—devoted its research, study, d ty 
and report to the topic, “Economic secur! 
for Americans.” This was most appropriatꝰ 
and most timely. wt? 

This conference was entirely in accord 
the basic aim of the assembly as —— 
in 1950 by its founder, Dwight D. EisenD' ty: 
then president of Columbia Univers oe 
“e e © to throw impartial light on the Miss 
problems which confront America 80 
our citizens can take effective steps to 
solving these problems.” In his greeting a 
the more than 60 men and women atten 
ing the sessions of the Third American unt 
sembly early in November the presi 
wrote: “Few issues are of greater in 
to Americans than individual security 

Among the participants there were the 
people broadly representative of au oat 
groups that one would readily agree ha 
stake in the sound development of nat to 
policy on economic security. In see 50 
appraise the progress made in the past op 
years they gave their attention to wat 
questions as; “What have we paid for? ” 
security have we got? Can we do vette 

Something more than a semantic sensi ss 
ity prompted the use of economic rather ver- 
social security. There is practically one 
Sal acceptance of the fact that the peo” 
social security, In the minds of most un- 
ple, convey a meaning Umited to 8° in- 
mentally administered programs of social omi? 
surance and public assistance. Econo gf 
security has a number of ingredient sjy 
which the government ingredient 15 
one—albeit a very vital one. we 

This conference addressed itself to ese? 
need for finding the answers to at least 


* 
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— related to the problem of economic 


Piret, What is the role of individual thrift? 
N md. What is the role of private enter- 


Third. What is the role of government? 
Btn THE STRUGGLE FOR SECURITY 
strug Ving for security is as natural as 
timer ing for survival. The temper of the 
May have much to do with the in- 
ing Or decrease in the degree of this striv- 
to ka nly, when we believe ourselves 
cones secure, we are bound to be more 
ous of our need for security. 
exo} aber blems of security are not, of course, 
lon ely economic. Social. political, psy- 
dave Foal. moral, and spiritual values all 
Cure losely related bearing on economic se- 
nine In terms of our security today not 
€ the days of the colonial settlers and 
ton revolutionary forebears—spiritual values 
Tact thar to be of major importance. The 
breag t man requires something more than 
ellehg which to live is not just a clerical 
‘As it is as basic as life itself. 
each human beings we must depend upon 
Upon weer and thus our attention is focused 
Vitia oe ultimate importance of the indi- 
foe p > our economy. This interdepend- 
deno was its effect on the life of each of our 
the ing izens. Thus it is that we begin with 
tia dividual who, by his own planning, 
tive, and thrift, does everything within 
Proteas eT to provide for the future and to 
the yi his dependents and himself against 
To pesitudes of life. 
tumatae sure, misfortune can give rise to cir- 
ces beyond the power of the indi- 
either to prevent or to withstand. 
antie ente muy at this point Have 
breparas dd just such circumstances and be 
Wel] to deal with them. However, we are 
Wich are ot the: kind of misfortune with 
Materpriss den the individual nor private 
can cope. Here we run smack 
& Social problem of widespread misfor- 
panic, depression, economic 
Here it is that the problem can 
Solved, as Abraham Lincoln so wisely 
by a cooperative and contributive 
Of all our citizens providing remedies, 
the Government as our instrument. 
economic security, therefore, must de- 
on these three supports: individual 
Private enterprise, and Government 
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ly related to these three Ingredients 
established facts which character- 
Present economy. We have moved 
goods economy to a cash economy. 
Ovement of our population from the 
the cities increases the complexity 
Problem. Our increase in the life- 
y well be a tribute to medical service 
lic health, but it is also a cause for 
blem Concern as to how to solve the 
Th of retirement security. 
tre is nothing soft about a people who 
cerned with the need for providing for 
terteg curity. Actually; serious and con- 
the A Action in that direction is evidence of 
ual ition of the dignity of the indi- 
ang d and of a determination to maintain 
Preserve that dignity at all costs. Of 
Tue dun comes our true strength. 
tony, will to work, the will to save, the will 
to gu those who are dependent, the will 
then, cced have no fear that any or all ot 
Wah threatened by striving to attain a 
the, able standard dt protection against 
Bram durity exigencies. Such a security pro- 
Vell Wil) provide the very foundation for a 
Gey.) fered national morale and for the 
itua pment of the kind of moral and spir- 
Mayg values which were conceived on the 
Yyaburg 4 Valley Forge, and in the Get- 
tarneg Address. True security is both 
“by, and measured by individual respon- 
s and individual dignity. 


Ta INDIVIDUAL- THRIFT 
tust ds l no question that individual thrift 
Continue to be the major ingredient in 
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providing for our economic security. Private 
savings—and by that we mean the all- 
inclusive accumulation of bank deposits, life 
insurance; home ownership, investment in 
Government bonds and corporate securities, 
and such related items—are an essential part 
of what the individual must do to provide 
for his security. Everything should be done 
to encourage the individual to provide all he 
can, through his own efforts, for his family 
and for himself. Related to what we mean 
as such encouragement are the laws we enact, 
especially within the field of taxes. 

The record is clear that nearly 20 years’ 
experience of social security has actually 
strengthened the will of our fellow citizens 
to achieve a high standard of personal sav- 
ings and thus provide a very significant 
safeguard against any economic dislocation, 

We must not overlook the fact that mil- 
lions of our American families, even when 
exerting their own efforts to the limit of 
their capacity, cannot save enough to pro- 
vide adequate protection against the many 
security exigencies which are bound to con- 
front them and at the same time maintain 
a fair and decent standard of living. 

Also we are aware that some 10 millions 
or more are seriously disadvantaged because 
they are denied the opportunity to make 
full utilization of their productive skills, 
and hence, are unable to meet their current 
needs. A recent news item reminds us that 
it has taken a leading railroad nearly a hun- 
dred years to recognize that a Negro pos- 
sesses the inherent skills to work as a brake- 
man. (What research must have been re- 
quired!) The efforts we must employ to 
utilize the productive skills of these people 
must be given top priority. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

In any discussion of economic security, 
there is bound to be vigorous emphasis on 
incentive as one of the compelling factors. 
Throughout industry the incentive system 
is a driving force to greater production and, 
it is hoped, uninterrupted employment. 

Were we to seek a definition as to what 
we mean by economic security in relation 
to the individual, whose dignity and in- 
trinsic worth are uppermost in our scale of 
values, may I suggest one which has been 
Offered by Julius Thomas of the National 
Urban League: > 

The individual wants: (1) The ability, 
opportunity, and incentive to work and earn 
sufficient compensation to permit him to 
maintain a reasonably satisfactory standard 
of living for himself and those dependent 
upon him, (Obviously, that standard is 4 
variable and requires delineation.) 

(2) Reasonable assurance that if there is 
an interruption in his employment there is 
some provision for him to carry on until 
such time as he is back at work, capable of 
exerting all of his faculties in top form. 
(This includes rehabilitation in line with 
the basic concept that economic security 
must encompass the restoration of all hu- 
man dignity to the individual. Tt is in this 
area that every advantage should be taken 
of increased and improved medical knowl- 
edge and skills and of the miraculous read- 
justments resulting from training for new 
jobs and entirely strange occupations.) 

(3) Reasonable assurance that’ when he 
can no longer work, because of age or dis- 
ability, there will be provision for him to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living and 
that he will not become a public charge. 

There is nothing too complicated in these 
wants. A job, when there is one—something 
to fall back on when there is no job—and 
something to live on when he can no longer 
work. As simple as that—and ‘yet, how far 
we are from meeting those very basic wants. 
Certainly the opportunity and incentive to 
work for good wages on a steady job is a 
most valuabie form of economic security. 
Private enterprise has a major responsibility 
in attaining this objective. If the profit 
motive of those responsible for the financial 
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backing of a given unit of private enter- 
prise continues to be so all-consuming as 
to disregard what the individual worker 
wants as outlined above, then you can be 
sure that that particular unit is failing to 
make its contribution to our economic secu- 
rity. Exclusive interest in what is self- 
serving and self-advantageous is of no more 
value to a business enterprise—regardless 
of size—than it is to an individual, Eco- 
nomic security depends on both cooperation 
and contribution, evidence of which can be 
found in the intangibles as well as in the 
tangibles, 

Private pension plans can be cited as one 
of the foremost examples of what results 
from cooperation and contribution in build- 
ing our economic security. Although this 
type of plan was known: 75 years ago, it has 
been during the past 10 years that the 
growth and change of concept have been 
phenomenal, Whether admitted or not, this 
plan certainly involves employer acceptance 
of social responsibility for the old-age 
security of long-service employees. Today 
there are some 20,000 of these private pen- 
sion plans in operation, directly affecting 
the lives of more than 12 millions of men 
and women employees, to say nothing of 
the additional millions of their dependents. 
The estimated annual expense in 1952 to 
the employers alone was close to three and 
a half billions of dollars. New plans—in 
addition to those already in being-—are 
pouring into Washington for Treasury De- 
partment (Internal Revenue Service) ap- 
proval at the rate of 400 a month. 

No one contends that the private pension 
plan is a substitute for social security. The 
fact that this private enterprise effort has 
grown to be such a colossus since social 
security was enacted in 1935 is evidence 
that the benefits under the private pension 
plan are and must be regarded as supple- 
mental to those derived from any public 
governmental program—be it on either a 
National or State level. By the same token, 
it is essential that the planning for these 
private enterprise pension payments must 
be sound, farseeing, and wisely integrated 
with the social security planning of Govern- 
ment. 

The manner in which these two systems 
have been and are working in this limited 
but nonetheless vital section of our entire 
area of economic security is further evidence 
that the public and private plans are not 
competitive and that they need not be in 
conflict. Actually it is a very widely held 
opinion that we are better off with the 
successful operation of both of these sys- 
tems than we would be were all retirement 
resources public in origin and administra- 
tion. 

Private enterprise is giving more and more 
attention to an even wider application of 
what it increasingly recognizes as its social 
responsibility. Even though few social ob- 
jectives have as strong a humane appeal as 
that of security for the aged, we find large 
numbers of employers and employees coop- 
erating and contributing in a manner that 
results in provisions for medical care, for 
sickness and unemployment benefits, as well 
as other supplementation of social insur- 
ance programs. Many industrial plants and 
business enterprises maintain private clinics 
and hospitals; and plans for medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital benefits are being proposed, 
negotiated, and accepted in increasing num- 
ber. The experience gained from the suc- 
cessful operation of private pension plans 
can be drawn on heavily in the extension 
of other undertakings by private enterprise 
in its determination to strengthen our eco- 
nomic security, 

Belief in all this sort of cooperation and 
contribution carries with it a support of any 
tax incentives which will encourage employ- 
ers to participate in these private enterprise 
plans—be they for pensions or for such other 
benefits as have been suggested. Similar 
support is given to the extension of tax 
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exemption to the employee's contribution, 
Within such limits as are reasonable can 
there be any reason why we should not 
extend the tax exemption principle to indi- 
vidual retirement programs? 

The problem of vesting of the employee 
benefits under these private pension plans 
traditionally has been complicated because 
of two conflicting views. Union leaders have 
looked at private pensions as a form of de- 
ferred compensation the while many repre- 
sentatives of management have looked at 
private pensions both as a means of retiring 
overage employees and as an incentive to 
younger employees to stay with the company. 
Federal Social Security is both vested and 
portable. Why those features should not 
also be characteristic of private pension plans 
is something I cannot understand. This I 
am sure of—whatever differences there are 
can be reconciled without unduly hindering 
the free mobility of labor and without de- 
priving the employer of the advantages ac- 
cruing to him under these plans. 

One further item—and a most important 
one—related to these private pension plans 
is the question of retirementage. Why must 
we resort to something compulsory or even 
automatic? Why not an optional retirement 
age? The elimination of all workers from 
productive employment merely because they 
have reached a certain calendar age, without 
regard to their physical and mental condition 
and their own wishes, is economically waste- 
ful and socially harmful. In our private pen- 
sion planning let us exercise the maximum 
practicable flexibility in determining the in- 
dividual worker's retirement age. This prob- 
lem requires the best thinking and coopera- 
tion on the part of those who represent both 
the employer and the employee, The fact 
that before too many years we will be having 
close to 20 millions of our men and women 
in the currently but erroneously accepted 
overage group merely magnifies this prob- 
lem and furnishes a billboard-size warning 
that calls for action now. 

The role of private enterprise {n our eco- 
nomic security is most clearly portrayed in 
every effort that has as its basic concept 

< cooperation and contribution, 
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How we can expect to achleve economic 
security without some essential and effective 
governmental participation is inconceivable, 
Name calling, usually provoked by partisan 
political rivalries, does not alter that fact. 
Welfare state, New Deal, Fair Deal, creeping 
socialism, and many more; put them all to- 
gether and they fade into insignificance 
when we are reminded of Lincoln's admoni- 
tion that Government should do for the 

e what needs to be done, but which 
they cannot, by individual effort, do at all 
or so well. 

Certainly no one can deny that It is an 
Important concern and responsibility of 
Government to provide, in every possible way, 
a favorable climate for economic security, 
Here it is that we have the right to expect 
Protection for the purchasing power of the 
dollar and prevention of erosion of the sav- 
ings resulting from individual thrift and 
from cooperative and contributive private 
enterprise. We rightfully look to Govern- 
ment to pursue policies directed toward the 
stimulation of economic activity at a stable 
level and the maintenance of our economic 
growth and increased productivity of goods 
and services. r 

The fact that Government has an impor- 
tant role does not change the objectives 
which underlie our need for and our deter- 
mination to achieve economic security. 
Linked together with the individual and pri- 
vate enterprise is Government. Actually, 
there is the complete cast in this magnificent 
as well as beneficent drama of cooperation 
and contribution. 

The number of governmentally adminis- 
tered activities which have an impact, either 
directly or indirectly, on our economic se- 
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curity is beyond the scope and limits of this 
paper. Included in these activities are many 
more than the income- maintenance systems 
we familiarly refer to as OASI and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Some of these programs 
initiate action—others offer incentives—all 
of them are intended (whether rightly or 
wrongly) to Improve our economic security. 

There are plenty of weaknesses in several 
of these programs and many reasons why 
remedial changes are in order. Recognition 
of the fallure in our OASI program to pro- 
vide coverage for millions of our currently 
employed workers remains to be transiated 
into legislative action. Here there can be 
no delay, and it is a comfort to know that 
the President and the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are both pressing for early action in this 
direction. 

Those of us who believe in the ultimate 
soundness of many of these programs must 

*be alerted to the desire on the part of other 
citizens to nip and pick—yes, actually 
scrap—what we have on the books and in 
practice. Suggestions for applying needs 
tests or for the payment of uniform grants 
to all persons beyond a certain age may 
sound well-intentioned and hence accept- 
able. They are neither—and come from the 
very same source that seeks to publicize the 
names of relief recipients—a practice which 
Chief Justice Warren recently and appro- 
priately has characterized as inhuman and 
cruel. 

Maybe one of the troubles has been In our 
social-security system that there has been 
too little understanding by our people of 
the essential principles of the system. That 
is not an unfamiliar problem for social 
workers, in terms of a public understanding 
of what they do. Any system is vulnerable 
to political pressures for unsound changes 
if the system is widely misunderstood. 
Hence every reasonable effort should be made 
to conduct an effective and continuous pro- 
gram of public education in this most im- 
portant feld, From recent press reports it 
would appear that the need for appropriate 
interpretation may be found within the 
ranks of the very congressional committee 
that is charged with the responsibility of 
studying and recommending improvement 
of our social-security system and other re- 
lated legiglation. 

Because of our firm bellef in the benefi- 
cial results which inevitably flow from co- 
operation and contribution, we call for 
strong support of a contributory program 
with respect to government income-security 
programs, The benefits should bear some de- 
fined relation to aggregate contributions. In 
principle, such programs are better handled 
by wage-related financing than by drawing 
on general-tax revenue. 

It Is not our purpose to get Into any fur- 
ther detailed discussion of many of these 
programs. Not because such details are un- 
important. On the contrary, they are of 
vital importance and require the skill and 
knowledge of experts. 

However, there is one item in the present 
OASI system which cries out for early ad- 
justment—that is the retirement test. 
Granted there should be such a test, but 
please let us make it flexible and easily ad- 
justable. It $75 a month is the fixed month- 
ly payment, it is not only ridiculous but also 
cruel to say to the recipient, “If you earn $76, 
you lose the $75." Let us have a test that 
can be adjusted, as far as practicable, so as 
to reduce any possible deterrent effect it 
may have on those seeking employment after 
retirement age. Here again we run into that 
basic concept of our democracy—the dignity 
and worth of the individual. There must 
never be any dilution of that concept. 

Because one subscribes to the belief that 
Government has an important contribution 
to make to our economic security is no rea- 
son to fear overcentralization of power and 
a domination by some unidentified Federal 
characters of all programs directed toward 
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health, education, and welfare. The fact 
that Government is in—and in very heavily ET 
gives emphasis to the need for appoint 

men and women to the many 
grave and great responsibility who are 
fied because of their education, training: 
perience, and character. It is not pleas’. 
to stand by and watch the removal of woi 
ers and administrators who, in their PU? p- 
service of 20 or more years, have passed 9 5 


ant 


jective tests of competency, and ie iy 


entiti 


every fair and decent measure, are nich 


to continue to render the nue services m- 
have been largely responsible for the acc? 
plishments of the past 20 years, the 
Recently I Joined with my colleagues 8t 
New York School of Social Work in e lop⸗ 
our alarm at some ot the recent deve. 
ments in the Department of Health, 
tion, and Welfare in Washington. (This 
practically a unanimous expression—not 
frequent on a campus.) The fact that Na- 
Jane M. Hoey, former president of the 
tional Conference of Social Work, was gu- 
moved from her post as Director of D a 
reau of Public Assistance as a step to™" ¢ 
“carrying out the administration's policy 7 
placing its representatives In key POs riss 
making positions” (quote from letter to Ke? 
Hoey from Under Secretary Nelson A. 
feller)—that fact, together with what n- 
happened prior thereto and what is happ? 
ing since, necessarily gives rise to the erktion 
sion that the failure of the admin! pee 
to stand squarely for professional conta 
tence as against political expediency ls dis 
indeed * . The result of this action er- 
only mean the Injection of an air of tios 
tainty and insecurity into the administra" in 
of these governmental services, which pa 
the long run, results in harm to both pe 
millions of recipents and inefficiency in 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money®- 101 
It is well to sound the alarm—es wns? 
when the circumstances are these. But pie 
we all hope for ts a clear and unmis 1 of 
recognition at the highest official lev? 
the need of continuing on the job the 
and women who know the job and wh° that 
given us such undisputed proof of 
knowledge. mee 
Economic security for Americans 18 ert 1 
thing more than a dream. Today con’ 
increasing evidence of its visibility. It ro 
tinues, however, to be an ideal. Wee of 
we will be much closer to the realizat 
this ideal providing we strengthen, puti“? 
and cherish that cooperative and contri" ing 
concept in which there ts a sharing by ov’ 
individual, private enterprise, and GO 
ment, 
It must be emphasized that belag, 
payments do pay off in terms of family ott 
tection and old-age security. Furth ronson 
what must be recognized beyond any T°” and 
able doubt is that much needs to b? 
must be done to remove from our f aue 
the haunting fear ot loss ot income, pav’ 
causes beyond their control. We still | go 
a long way to go—and there is much 
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` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 
Mr. KERSTEN of nsin ost 
Speaker, Secretary of State Jobn peri” 
Dulles, has demonstrated at the of 
Conference the proper 


to the world the. fraudulent false- 
of the Soviet proposals. With 
tent accuracy, Secretary Dulles showed 
t the Communists mean by “democ- 
elections,“ “aggression,” and 
d ce.” No longer did an American 
vayomat accept Soviet words at face 
thee but showed with historic analysis 
true Soviet intent. 
v include herewith an article from 
10 S. News & World Report of February 
dane. and extracts of Secretary 
of es speeches before the Conference 
reign Ministers in Berlin: 
Hrrs BACK—THE OFFENSIVE SHIFTS 
TO UNITED STATES IN COLD WAR 

ultron s Nor. NMolotov, in Berlin, prob- 
bes” Wonders what hit him. He finds him- 
Ris Put on the defensive by United States, 
hao tricks don’t’ work. Europeans are 
beten a of hidden traps, reminded of what 
Bovi their neighbors, given a stark look at 
leq. et “freedom.” It's a new tactic by Amer- 
ty ,. Secretary Dulles is using blunt words 
tre j Dose Moscow's aims for what they really 


W mean American Secretary of State 
Jorelsed the initiative in the cold war, 
ut an Foster Dulles, for the United States, 
ley pack at the Russians in the first top- 
8 tangle between the world powers In 
the V. M. Molotov, Foreign Minister 
the Soviet Union, was knocked off balance 
We nd kere thence” placed on the de- 

ere. 
ont & new experience for Mr. Molotov. 
Bovi? one he has trotted out all the old 
Proposals that, in years gone by, have 
Propaganda victories for Moscow. One 
One, in the eyes of Europeans, Mr. Dulles 
demolished them by direct counter- 


ually, Mr. Molotov has been stripped 
Propaganda weapons. And, in the 
Of a few short weeks, the world has 
Confronted with the spectacle of a So- 
Spokesman standing emptyhanded be- 
the raw, basic issues dividing the world. 
- Dulles, for the United States, the rec- 
vs, pulled no punches. Instead, he 
with strong words to hit Soviet 
here they are most vulnerable. 

by step, from the opening bell of the 
ir Conference in Berlin, Mr, Dulles 


top 
ta 


Sf, 


HF fF, 


KE: 


4 0 


the shifty Molotov back against the 

Y 
h hie get the full picture of the Dulles drive 
Wa, . OWD words, starting on page 33. What 


plished by this method of direct 
On the part of the American was to 
€ Russian to face the German prob- 
e basic issue of the conference, On 
Offered nothing new. 
ROUND BY ROUND 

Dulles tactics caught Mr. Molotov 
at the start. It became apparent, 
the conference, that the language 
y is no longer in vogue. Tough 
style now. 
- Molotov, as usual, sought to confuse 

With glowing references to democ- 
om, disarmament, and peace—all 
ed by Moscow. When the confer- 
uad aed, he submitted an agenda 


EEE ERLA, E 
i 


s 72 
g 


lay Dr with Soviet propaganda. A simi- 
have p Posal had wrecked æ 1951 effort to 
thy ty Conference after 314 months of talk- 

Paris. This time, to Mr. Molotov's 
‘he | ©: his agenda was accepted. Then 


Mr Bhting began. 
roug lles, using scathing language, cut 
the Molotov propaganda screen. 
Vion minded the world how the Soviet 
lithic crushed the Baltic States of Lat- 
Uania, and Estonia, 
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He pointed to the puppet Communist re- 
gime imposed upon East Germany by the 
Soviet Union as an example of Moscow-style 
freedom. 

He demolished a Molotov disarmament 
proposal, touted as new, by showing it to be 
an old, rejected plan. 

He forced Mr. Molotov to seek new ex- 
cuses for delaying an Austrian peace treaty. 
He denounced the treatment of Austria as 
s long and shabby story. 

He ridiculed the Molotov offer of a Eu- 
ropean pact, with the United States ex- 
cluded, as delivering Europe to the Soviet, 

He rejected the Molotov suggestion that 
Communist China be brought into a Big Five 
conference to talk peace. “This convicted 
aggressor,” said Mr. Dulles of Red China, 
“could not possibly be considered a peace- 
seeking nation.” 


SLUGGING MATCH 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, weaving away 
from Mr. Dulles’ attacks, finally charged 
that the United States, Britain, and France 
were conspiring to start a new world war 
by reviving German militarism. At this 
point Mr. Dulles took off the padded gloves 


-of diplomatic language to show Soviet re- 


sponsibility in the Second World War. 

“T recall,” he sald, “that Mr. Molotoy was 
wrong in October 1939 when he condemned 
France and Britain as being aggressors and 
praised Hitlerite Germany as being the 
peace-seeking country.” 

Reading from the Russian’s own speeches, 
Mr. Dulles reminded the world of the al- 
liance which Mr. Molotoy had negotiated per- 
sonally with the Nazis. It was this alliance 
which left Nazi Germany free to invade and 
to conquer Western Europe. 

Once before, a Western diplomat had com- 
mented on the similarity between the views 
of Mr. Molotoy and those of Hitler. The late 
Ernest Bevin, then Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, had made a similar reference in Sep- 
tember 1945, while dealing with Mr. Molotov. 
The Russian then had walked off insulted, 
returned only when Mr, Bevin withdrew the 
statement. 

This time Mr. Molotov staged no such 
walkout. He was well aware that Mr. Dulles 
was in no mood to withdraw his words as Mr. 
Beyin had done, - 

ATTACK FROM STRENGTH =a 

In each showdown, as forced by Mr. Dulles, 
Mr. Molotov was up against the unexpected 
strength and unity of the Western powers. 

The Molotov suggestion for bringing China 
into a conference to be held within 6 months, 
for example, was carefully calculated to ap- 
peal to both the British and the French. 

France, weary of an exhausting war in In- 
dochina, was given a hint that a peace could 
be negotiated with the Communist-led rebels 
there if only the French would agree to talk 
with Red China. 

Britain, hungry for trade, was offered a 
combined Russo-Chinese market of “800 mil- 
lion customers“ Soviet figures. And back 
in Moscow a delegation of British business- 
men was told at Mr. Molotov's bidding that 
Russia was prepared to buy a billion dollars’ 
worth of British goods over the next 3 years— 
paying in gold. 

Despite such offers, however, the Western 
Alliance, forged by Mr. Dulles, held firm. 
Georges Bidault for France and Anthony 
Eden for Britain both rejected the Soviet 
proposals and urged Mr. Molotoy to get down 
to the real business of the Conference—Ger- 
many. N 

SOVIET WEAKNESS 

Up against raw issues, Mr. Molotov, sud- 
denly, was revealed as seeking to exchange 
nothing for something. 

For western trade, urgently needed by 
Moscow's new rulers to meet Russian de- 
mands for consumer goods, Mr. Molotov had 
only glittering promises of big deals in gold. 
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For abandonment of Western defenses 
against possible Soviet attack, Mr. Molotov 
offered only the protection of Soviet Russia 
in Europe. That, to most Europeans, meant 
only Soviet domination. Mr. Bidault, for 
France, said as much. 

For a united Germany, Mr. Molotoy offered 
only a plan, already rejected, for an equal 
partnership between Moscow-dominated East 
Germany—small, bankrupt, and close to re- 
bellion—and free West Germany, rich in in- 
dustrial plant and production. 


DECISION IN BERLIN 


The Dulles tactics, in hitting back at Mr. 
Molotov, bave strengthened the Western 
alliance in the eyes of Europeans. It now is 
the United States, not Soviet Russia, which 
is taking the offensive in the cold war. 


MOLOTOV WANTS VENGEANCE, NOT PEACE 


Following is from the speech by Secretary 
Dulles before the conference of foreign min- 
isters in Berlin on January 26, 1954: 

“It was a matter of profound disappoint- 
ment to hear the opening address of the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. Molotov. It 
was not that he said anything that was new, 
I have heard the same speech many times 
before. What was saddening was the fact 
that he seized upon this occasion, the open- 
ing of this new conference, this beginning 
of what could be a new chapter of history, 
to accumulate and repeat the old false 
charges and recriminations which have been 
heard so often from Soviet rulers. * * + 

“As Mr. Molotoy pointed out, France, 
equally with Russia, was a victim of nazism, 
But M. Bidault, Foreign Minister of France, 
evoked the spirit which can bind up and 
heal the wounds of war. Mr. Molotov evoked 
the spirit of vengeance and of hatred which 
marked the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles. 
He recalled the decisions of Yalta. It was 
Yalta which called for the dismemberment 
of Germany, for the stripping of Germany 
of all removable assets and for impressed 
German labor. 

“We can well pause here to pay tribute 
to the genius of France which has drawn to- 
gether the six nations of Western Europe in 
the coal and steel community, which has - 
conceived the European defense community 
and which stimulates the development of a 
European political community. 

“Such creative thinking marks freedom at 
its best. It condemns to ridicule those who 
would destine France to a humble place in - 
the Soviet world of enforced conformity. 

“Mr. Molotoy professes to fear that the 
European Defense Community would be 
dominated by German militarism. That is 
precisely what EDC is designed to prevent. 
It is a program which acceptably precludes 
any German national army and any German 
general staff. I say ‘acceptably’ because the 
treaty operates in a nondiscriminatory way. 
Each of the countries of the European De- 
fense Community accepts for itself in Eu- 
rope the same conditions as apply to Ger- 
many. Thus, there is brought into being a 
modest defense force in which individual 
Germans have a minority part and the whole 
of which is dedicated to defensive purposes. 
No part of the European army can ever be 
used to serve any national ends in Eu- 
rope. 

“That is a program which the Germans 
themselves willingly accept. The German 
people are eager, as are the people of France, 
to find a way to end forever the hideous 
spectacle of the European nations, fighting 
each other, The treaty to create the Euro- 
pean Defense Community was concelyed by 
France, has been signed by France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The process of ratification is far ad- 
vanced. There is no known substitute for 
EDC. Certainly the Soviet Union has pro- 
posed none except a return to the obsolete, 
bankrupt system of Versailles and other so- 
called peace treaties which have bred war, 


* 
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“Surely statesmanship can do better than 
to recreate the world’s worst fire hazard. 
The country and people of the Soviet Union 
have been cruelly mutilated by the conse- 
quences of German hostility toward France. 
It seems incredible that Soviet leaders should 
now be devoting themselves to reviving that 
Franco-German hostility and to obstructing 
a unification which would realize the vision 
of the wise European statesmen who for gen- 
erations have been preaching that unity was 
the indispensable foundation for lasting 


peace. 

“The Soviet Foreign Minister suggested 
that the formation of a European or North 
Atlantic Treaty military force might lead to 
the creation of a defensive alliance of other 
European countries, thus splitting Europe 
into two opposing military groups of states, 
This Is a grotesque inversion of history. 

“Following the end of World War II, the 
United States withdrew its vast armies and 
air and naval forces from Europe and largely 
dismantled its Military Establishment. The 
United Kingdom did likewise. Western Eu- 
rope itself was left totally devoid of military 
strength. The Western nations put their 
primary dependence in the pledges of the 
United Nations Charter. They continued to 
do so until June 1950. Then the sudden 
outbreak of hostilities In Korea showed that 
the United Nations Charter did not consti- 
tute any absolute guaranty against armed 
aggression. The free nations realized their 
insecurity if they remained disarmed and 
disunited in the face of a powerful military 
bloc combining the resources of 800 million 

le, 

“Mr. Molotov, in his address, cited the 
principle that action provokes reaction. 
That is true, as we see; but not with the 
application which Mr. Molotov gave it. 

“Another disheartening aspect of the So- 
viet Foreigu Minister’s statement was its re- 
iteration of the importance of accepting the 
Chinese Communist regime as one of the 80 
called five great powers which have world- 
wide responsibility for the establishment of 


peace. 

“This offspring of Soviet communism com- 
mitted flagrant aggression in Korea, for 
which it was formally condemned by the 
United Nations. It is actively promoting ag- 
gression against Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. All of the nations which are the 
neighbors of this Chinese Communist regime 
feel menaced by its scarcely concealed ag- 


which the Soviet Union chooses to be its 
companion in its quest for peace and which 
it demands should be accepted by the United 
States and others. 

“I would like to state here plainly and un- 
equivocally what the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter already knows—the United States will 
not agree to join in a five-power conference 
with the Chinese Communist aggressors for 
the purpose of dealing generally with the 
peace of the world. 

“The United States refuses not because, as 
is suggested, it denies that the regime exists, 
or that it has power. We in the United 
States well know that it exists and has pow- 
er, because its aggressive armies joined with 
the North Korean aggressors to kill and 
wound 150,000 Americans who went to Korea 
in company with British, French, and other 
United Nations forces to resist that 
sion in response to the appeal of the United 
Nations. We do not refuse to deal with it 
where occasion requires. We did deal with 
it in making the Korean armistice. We deal 
with it today at Panmunjom in our effort 
to bring about a Korean peace conference. It 
is, however, one thing to recognize evil as a 
fact; it is another thing to take evil to one’s 
breast and call it good. * „ 
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“ROAD TO PEACE ISN'T THROUGH COMMUNIST 
CHINA” 

On January 28 Secretary Dulles said: 

“In a book I wrote 4 years ago, I paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Molotov's diplomatic skill. I 
am giad to see that he has not lost his touch, 

“Yesterday Mr. Molotov produced out of 
his hat rabbits for all of us: peace in Korea, 
peace in Indochina, an end to the armaments 
race, the abolition of atomic weapons, the 
end of tension everywhere throughout the 
world by the pacific settlement of all the 
disputes which rage throughout the world, 
and a tremendous increase in economic pros- 
perity. s 

“These achlevements were all to be made 
possible if only we were to invite Mr. Chou 
En-lai to come here and sit down with us. 
The fact, Mr. Molotov implied, would suto- 
matically satisfy the aspirations for peace 
and welfare which men have had through- 
out all the ages. Who is this Chou En-lai 
whose addition to our circle would make 
possible all that has for so long seemed im- 
possible? He is a leader of a regime which 
gained de facto power on the China main- 
land through bloody war, which has liqui- 
dated millions of Chinese as the only means 
of maintaining its powers; which so diverts 
the economic resources of its impoverished 
people to military efforta that they starve 
by the millions; which became an open ag- 
gressor in Korea and was so adjudged by the 
United Nations; which promotes aggression 
in Indochina by training and equipping the 
aggressors and .supplying them with vast 
amounts of war munitions. 

“Such is the man whose presence Mr. Mol- 
otoy urges would enable them to gain last- 

peace and mounting prosperity. * * > 

“It Is obvious that the five-power confer- 
„ence proposed by Mr. Molotov could not be 
a conference of temporary duration. It 
would be incredible that the four of us, even 
with the addition of the fabulous Mr. Chou 
En-lai, would be able quickly to solve the 
political, economic, and military problems 
with which the United Nations has wrestled 
unsuccessfully for the past 9 years. . The 
task proposed for the conference by Mr. 
Molotov would inevitably turn that confer- 
ence into a permanent body with a vast net- 
work of subcommittees and experts. This 
would in effect replace the United Nations. 

“Mr. Molotoy scarcely disguises the fact 
that this is what he has in mind. He has 
said that because the United Nations does 
not accept the credentials of the Communist 
regime of China, therefore the United Na- 
tions should be bypassed and ita responsi- 
bilities must be taken over by a new world 
organization which would be an assumption 
by the five so-called great powers of the re- 
sponsibility and authority to rule the world 
with reference to political, armament, and 
economic matters. In other words, because 
the United Nations has refused to admit into 
its councils a proclaimed aggressor, Mr. 
Molotov contends the United Nations must 
be penalized by having its responsibilities 
transferred to the aggressor. 

Mr. Molotov has entertained us by an ex- 
hibition of his ability to make the prepos- 
terous seem plausible. However, we did not 
come here for entertainment. We came here 
in the hopes of doing some serious business.” 


Duties TaLKs Tovo To MoLorov 

Molotov proposed agenda for four-power 
conference, Dulles accepted. Then, step by 
step— 

Molotov proposed bringing Communist 
China into talks with United States, Russia, 
Britain, France. 

Dulles rejected this, denouncing Red China 
es “this offspring of Soviet communism 
„ this convicted aggressor.” 
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Molotov retreated, then offered a new auf- 
gestion—a world disarmament conference. 

Dulles tagged this an empty Soviet 5 
posal, made many times before without su 
cess, i 1- 

Molotov asked that the North Atlantic A, 
ance and the European army plan 
scrapped. 

Dulles said both were designed for detens* 
demanded to know whether Soviet Unlon 
planning an attack, ned 

Molotov, denying aggressive intent. © 
Soviet Union a “peace-loving” nation- ned 

Dulles reminded Molotov that he can 
Hitler's Germany “peace-loving” in 1939. 

Molotoy urged France and its Eur? 
Allies to cooperate with the Soviet bloc. 

Dulles asked if Molotoy wanted to drag et 
nations’ living standards down to sovi 
level. gree 

Molotov rejected Western proposal romuxed 
elections for united Germany, but 
about “a democratic Germany.” 1. 

Dulles denounced what he called Mole get 
“zigzag tactics’ and demanded that he 
down to business, 
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at Berlin Conference of Foreign Mini“ 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. gee’ 
Speaker, as I mentioned previously. 
retary Dulles, at the Foreign minis $ 
Conference at Berlin, with tbe 
courage exposed the techniques oe 
Soviets. In addition to the bre wogen 
tracts from Secretary Dulles’ 5 ud? 
before the Conference, I wish to incline 
herewith extracts from speeches DY got 
Secretary made on February 2, 4, 5» 

10: 
“MOLOTOV PRAISED HITLER IN 1939—0001? 
WRONG NOW, TOO” y 

On February 2, Mr. Dulles said this: 

“Yesterday, Mr. Molotov delivered dungen 
of a major polemic, Apparently, he pest 
that we had left far behind us the, pe 
agenda item. That item dealt with tD 
laxing of international tensions. Bub” jy. 
we were on the second agends ment pe 
Molotov felt moved to intensify in cust 
tional tensions, so he made bitter 4 
tions against France, the United wit? 
and the United States. He ch us, AD 
conspiring to start a new world WAT, e” 
the help of revived German militarism- peig? 

pn vet 
5 


. 


“I do not know what the Soviet 
Minister really thinks about us. 
his judgment is, he must know 
not infallible. He has sometimes hen 
wrong, and he might have been wrong n 
he accused us yesterday of being the 
mies of peace. 

“I recall that Mr. Molotov was 
October 1939, when he condemned ! meee 
and Britain as being ag and P Seek 
Hitlerite Germany as being the peace eee? 
ing country. I have in my hands ® gars 
which the Soviet Minister of Foreign © p- 
made in Moscow on October 31, 1939 tov 
ready the war was on and, in Molo w 
words: ‘It needed only one swift >! 
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Poland, first by the German Army and then 
by the Red army, and nothing remained 
Sf this ugly offspring of the Versailles 
ty.’ In that speech, Mr. Molotov boasted 
Of the ‘rapprochement and the establish- 
Ment of friendly relations between the U. S, 
8. R. and Germany.’ He then said that ‘as 
Tar as the European great powers are con- 
cerned, Germany is in the position of a 
State which is striving for the earliest ter- 
ation of the war and for peace, whereas 
Great Britain and France, which but yes- 
Y were declaiming against aggression, 
in favor of continuing the war and are 
°Pposed to the conclusion of peace. It 18, 
Said Mr. Molotov, ‘not only senseless, but 
Criminal to wage such a war—a war for the 
destruction of Hitlerism camouflaged as a 
ht for democracy.’ 
h “Perhaps Mr. Molotov would admit that 
e then made a mistake—we all make mis- 
es. That fact should lead us not to be 
do confident of our judgment that we hurl 
the table accusations of criminal in- 
tent. 
It is the thesis of the Soviet Union, tf I 
8 rightly, that in the making of 
peace treaty we are to consult with the 
German people through what the Soviet For- 
— Minister calls the representatives of 
tern and Western Germany. 
a “We know that in West Germany there is 
us vernment which draws its authority from 
German people as a result of free and 
The people 


of their own choosing. The Govern- 
Ment of the West German Republic is, with- 
Question, entitled to speak for that large 
ieAlority of the German people who reside 
Rone West German Republic, and we do not 
me bt that it reflects the overwhelming judg- 
nt of the West Germans as well. 
op Nut how about the so-called government 
the German Democratic Republic which 
& in East Germany? According to the 
Domne Foreign Minister, it was called to 
er by the overwhelming majority of the 
Population of Eastern Germany. 
— true that 98 percent of the eligible 
appeared at the polling places. They 
because they had been told that if they 
ot come they would be treated as ene- 
of the peace and subjected to grave 
ties as such. The entire population of 
villages was forcibly rounded up and 
ed to the polls. 
ig true that 99.7 percent of the voters 
Tecorded as having elected the Govern- 
of the German People’s Republic. The 
behind this is that after the voters 
at the polls, they were handed a 
It was a ballot which had been se- 
Printed. And it was not made public 
election day. I have a copy of that 
here, It is simply a list of names. No 
ap is provided on the ballot to indicate 


f, 
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There was not even a way to 
Which, ne ballot with a ‘Yes’—a privilege 
hig e as I recall, even Hitler conceded to 
to Subjects. The voters were merely ordered 
but the ballot in the ballot box. 
tame might be noted in passing that the 
which heads the list on the ballot 
ot I hold here in my hand is the name 
Mr. Ulbricht, a one-time Soviet citizen. 
nee nder whether Mr. Molotov really be- 
that this type of so-called election 
Dee the so-called government a mandate to 
Lak for the people of East Germany. : * + 
tenance the October events that I describe, 
Ras ze million East Germans have fied the 
ot p One to the West zone and West sector 
og Berlin. Does that prove the popularity 
tate Tulers and their capacity to speak for 
Tuled? 
dt cast year hungry Germans under the rule 
bea nee so-called government sought and 
6 million food parcels from the 
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West. Does that prove that the people are 
satisfied with their rulers? 

“In the eastern area there is an armed 
force of 250,000 to keep order, That is 
1 guard for 80 persons. In West Ger- 
many there is 1 policeman for 330 persons, 
Does this shocking discrepancy prove that 
the East Germans freely accept the order 
that their rulers impose? 

“If the facts I mention do not suffice to 
prove to Mr. Molotov my point, I can men- 
tion more. But I hope it will not seem 
necessary to do so... * 

“In his speech yesterday, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister sought to divert us from the 
serious discussion of this urgent topic by 
inejcting a series of charges against the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, 
which he claimed ‘are trying to form a mili- 
tary bloc directed against the Soviet Union,’ 

“I will not take time at this conference to 
reject these charges in detail. There is noth- 
ing new in them, The same familiar charges 
have been made year after year in the United 
Nations. They have been refuted time after 
time, year after year. 

“For example, Mr. Molotoy says that $100 
million was appropriated by the United 
States Congress for subversive activities 
within the Soviet satellite countries. That 
charge, often made, was completely rejected 
when raised by Mr. Vishinsky in the United 
Nations. I refute it again as being totally 
untrue, That legislation has been utilized 
solely for the purpose of assistance to 
refugees fleeing from the Soviet bloc, such 
as the 1 million who, as I mentioned, fied 
from East Germany to the West. 

“It is elementary kindness to assist these 
refugees to make a new start in life. 

“Perhaps there would have been fewer of 
them if, in 1948, the Soviet Union had al- 
lowed its satellites to share the thousands of 
millions of dollars which the United States 
made available to relieve conditions of eco- 
nomic distress abroad. Perhaps then, too, 
a Soviet mistake was made. * * * 

“It would not be profitable for us here 
to engage in unseemly competition as to the 
importance of our relative contributions to 
the ultimate defeat of Nazi Germany. That 
defeat required blood and steel, and the 
United States contributed both. There was 
a time when the Soviet Union paid tribute to 
that contribution. * * * 

“Mr. Molotov has claimed that the North 
Atlantic Treaty is aimed at the Soviet Union, 
That treaty, made pursuant to the United 
Nations Charter, contemplates the use of 
force only if there is an armed attack against 
one of the parties. I hope that Mr. Molotov 
does not imply that the Soviet Union intends 
to bring that tragedy to pass. If it does not, 
then it need not fear the treaty. 

“The Soviet Union, which dominates a 
military bloc of 800 million people, seems to 
be fearful if any other nations combine for 
their defense, The reasons for such com- 
bination are simple, and the combination 
conceals nothing sinister. 

“If any one of the Western European na- 
tions were alone to be strong enough to de- 
fend itself against possible attack from the 
Soviet bloc, it would from an internal stand- 
point endanger its economy and from an ex- 
ternal standpoint endanger its neighbors. 

“The Soviet Union proposes that Germany 
should be allowed to have defensive strength 
on a national basis. But if Germany had 
national forces strong enough to defend it- 
self from external attack, it would be so 
strong that it would threaten all of Western 
Europe. 

“The only way in which nations can obtain 
necessary defensive strength without them- 
selves becoming an aggressive menace is by 
community efforts. Under those circum- 
stances no single nation is strong enough to 
attack alone; but the combined strength 
deters aggression, This system, it is true, 
sometimes involves one member of the com- 
munity helping to maintain deterrent forces 
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on the territory of another member of the 
community. Mr. Molotov had particularly 
complained of this aspect of the security 
arrangements participated in by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France in 
cooperation with their associates. The fact 
is that such arrangements are a mighty safe- 
guard against aggression. They mean that 
only the combined will of many nations can 
set the defensive system into action. 

“The greatest danger to world peace lies 
in the fact that in some cases a vast military 
establishment can be made to attack by the 
decision of a single nation, sometimes indeed 
by the decision of a single man. That is a 
situation which Js understandably terrifying. 

“But where a military establishment can- 
not act without the combined will of many 
countries, then only a clear defensive need 
can bring about the necessary concurrence of 
national wills, 

“Furthermore, in this way, it is possible to 
get adequate defense without forcing the 
people, and particularly the workers to suffer 
by requiring them to toil unproductively, 
It is understandable that the Soviet Union 
should want to force on the free nations a 
system which will drag down their higher 
standard of living. But we shall have none 
of that, Mr. Molotov. We shall have both 
security and human welfare.” 


“MOLOTOV DEBATES, BUT ALWAYS SAYS ‘NO’ IN 
END” 


On February 4, Secretary Dulles said: 

“I have been told that the zigzag was 
an essential part of the Soviet practice. If 
so, I think that the discussions of the last 
few days form a classic example, 

“I have seldom been as confused in my 
life as Iam at this moment, We have been 
debating for several days the plan which 
you tabled, Mr, Chairman, and we discussed 
a section to which Mr. Molotov devoted his 
attention. And after we finally had agreed, 
the three of us, to amend it to meet what 
we understood were Mr. Molotov’s views, then 
he said he rejected the whole plan. 

“I wonder why we spent so long debating 
one paragraph of the plan if the whole plan 
was unacceptable. t 

“Then, Mr. Molotov, as I understood, at- 
tacked our proposal on the ground that it 
did not give the Germans sufficient freedom 
of. choice as to what they would do in rela- 
tion to their future international relations. 

“And when we had painstakingly explained 
that the plan did give them complete free- 
dom of choice in that matter, then appar- 
ently the plan could not meet Mr. Molotov's 
approval because it gave the Germans too 
much freedom. 

“He explained at great length how the 
Germans could not be trusted with freedom; 
how they had abused freedom in the past; 
and from that it is to be inferred that they 
should not have the freedom that they had 
in the past. And there again I am com- 
pletely confused and bewildered. 

“Then there was a question of the alle 
German elections. The plan which you 
tabled, Mr. Chairman, provided for the care- 
ful supervision of the elections, not only 
supervised by the four occupying powers, but 
also possibly by neutrals, to be sure there 
would be true freedom of elections. 

“But Mr, Molotov says that that proposal 
indicates that we do not trust the Germans 
and the elections are not sufficiently free. 
And in the same breath he also says the 
elections must be so conducted that what 
he called the nondemocratic elements in 
Germany are not going to be allowed to vote, 

“I am curious to know as to how that can 
be accomplished without a supervision of 
the elections. à 

“I cannot but believe that what he really 
has in mind is that there must be conducted 
in all of Germany the type of elections which 
I described earlier, which had brought the 
government of East Germany into power, 
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be no possibility of any undesirable person 
being chosen. 

“The fact is that there Is a compulsion 
on the part of the Germans to aline them- 
selves with the Western European Commu- 
nity. It is not a compulsion of law or treaty. 
We have made that perfectly clear. It is a 
kind of compulsion which draws inevitably 
the East Germans toward the West. It is 
the same compulsion that has drawn 1 mil- 
lion East Germans to seek sanctuary in the 
West, and it is that compulsion Mr. Molotov 
would prohibit by legal and military action, 
because despite what he says about wanting 


the Germans to have freedom of choice, the - 


fact is his formula would deny them that 
freedom which they seek by themselves— 
which are irresistible attractions unless held 
back by military power.” 

“RUSSIA IS AFRAID OF FREE ELECTIONS” 

On February 5 Secretary Dulles said: 

“The Basic impression which strikes me 1s 
this: Mr. Molotov is afraid of genulnely free 
elections in the East Zone. He is afraid that 
the 18 million Germans in the East Zone, if 
given a chance to speak, would overwhelm- 
ingly reject the present imposed regime, Mr, 
Molotov has good reason to be afraid. 

“Consequently, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter has categorically rejected the proposals 
for genuinely free elections which have been 
put forward by the Western Powers. In its 
place he proposes his own blueprint. In the 
name of peace, he proposes a method for ex- 
tending the solid Soviet bloc to the Rhine. 
In the name of what he calls democracy, he 
has set forth the classic Communist pattern 
for extinguishing democracy as that word 
has been understood for 2,000 

“The cornerstone of the Soviet proposal 
is the so-called government of the German 
Democratic Republic. That government was 
put in office by Soviet power. It was con- 
firmed in office by Soviet power. If it had 
not been for elements of 22 Soviet divisions, 
including tanks and armored cars, it would 
have been forcibly ejected from power by 
the workers who in their desperation rose up 
against it last June. 

“It is that regime which, under the Soviet 
plan, would negotiate on a basis of equality 
with the Government of the German Federal 
Republic. However, the scales are to be still 
further weighted in favor of the Soviet pup- 
pet regime, because it is provided by the 
Soviet plan these initial negotiations shall 
also involve wide participation of democratic 

tions. 

“In the Soviet dictionary the words ‘dem- 
Ocratic organizations’ have a clear, precise 
meaning. They mean those front organiza- 
tions—captive trade unions, youth organi- 
zations, women’s organizations—which pro- 
mote the Communist purposes without open- 
ly presenting themselves to the people in 
their true guise. 

“It is under these auspices that there 
would be prepared the all-German electoral 
law, and the establishment of election con- 
ditions. 

“We can visudlize in advance the type of 
elections upon which the East German re- 
gime would insist, because we already know 
those conditions from its past. I have al- 
ready told of the election conditions which 
were established in East Germany where the 
voters were compelled by armed force and 
penalties to go to the polls and, when there, 
were compelled to put in the ballot box a list 
of names which had been previously pre- 
pared for them and which was made public 
only on election day. 

“Indeed, the Soviet plan expressly stipu- 

in Communist language that the elec- 
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democratic character. It must provide for 
the participation of all democratic organiza- 
tions. It must preclude pressure upon voters 
by big monopolies, and it must exclude from 
voting privilege any organizations which by 
Soviet standards are of a fascist or mili- 
taristic nature. 

“If we take the tragic pattern which has 
spread all over Eastern Europe in the wake 
of the Red armies, it does not require much 
wit to see what that means. It means that 
anyone who dares to express the slightest 
doubt concerning communism is automatic- 
ally deemed a fascist or a militarist or a 
monopolist. 

“If this system were to be applied to 
Western Germany, no organization opposing 
the Communists or the policies of the Soviet 
Communists, which are the same thing, 
would be permitted to take part in the elec- 
tions. 

“It would only be the Communist Party 
and the Communist-front organizations 
which, under Mr. Molotov’s plan, would par- 
ticipate in the elections. 

“I have no doubt that the Soviet Foreign 
Minister would protest that his plan does 
not really involve the sovietization of West- 
ern Germany. 

“I recall that in the October 1939, speech 
to which I have already referred, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister explained that the mutual- 
assistance pacts, which he had recently ne- 
gotiated with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
in no way implies any interference on the 
part of the Soviet Union, * * * as some for- 
eign newspapers are trying to make out, 
„ We declare that all the nonsensical 
talk about the Sovietization of the Baltic 
countries is only to the interest of our com- 
mon enemies and of all anti-Soviet provoca- 
teurs.’ 

“The memory-of what happened within a 
few months to Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and of having seen that same pattern ex- 
tend to the countries of eastern Europe by 
the use of the methods which the Soviet 
proposal prescribes for Germany, will, I hope, 
explain some skepticism at the Soviet pro- 
posals for restoring freedom to Germany. 

“Mr. Molotov is too intelligent to belleve 
that the people or Government of West Ger- 
many would accept his proposals or that the 
three Western powers would suggest that 
they do so. The Western German Bunde- 
stag, representing 70 percent of the entire 
German people, has unanimously refused 
to accept the East German regime as hav- 
ing any legitimate status or right to speak 
for the people of East Germany. 

“One can only conclude that the Soviet 
Foreign Minister does not submit his pro- 
posal with any expectation that it might 
be acceptable. His purpose is quite differ- 
ent. He is actually attempting to hold on 
to the Soviet position in East Germany by 
preventing free elections.” 

“HWE ARE DETERMINED NOT TO BE ABSORBED” 

In these words Mr. Dulles, on February 
10, hit back at a Molotov proposal for an 
all-European security pact that would in- 
clude Russia and exclude the United States: 

“The division of Europe goes back to the 


date when the Soviet control, initially con- 


fined to the Soviet Union, was extended 
to a vast area which now includes one- 
third of the human race. 


“I recall the pacts of mutual assistance. 


which the Soviet Union made in 1939 with 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. * * e 

“What quickly happened to Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithunania has gone on and on 
and has, I suggest, created the division to 
which the Soviet Foreign Minister refers. 

“It is a division between those who have 
been absorbed and the others who do not 
want to be absorbed. * * + 

“So far as the United States is concerned, 
we are determined that we will not be ab- 
sorbed.” 


February 18. 
Security Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 8 ' 


Speaker, under leave to extend my I 
marks in the Appendix of the REcoR? 
include the following editorial from 
Reading (Pa.) Times: 

THe 2,200 


The Eisenhower administration bas beer 
bombarded with a request to break a 
the 2,200 alleged security risks the then 
dent disclosed last year (there were s 
less than 1,500) so as to give the p dis- 
clear picture of why these persons were al- 
missed from the Federal service. And ‘0 
though the matter does not have the 88. 
impact upon the public consciousness re- 
say, the farm program or Taft-Hartley “| 
vision, it is nevertheless important to E20 
its implications. nas 

The administration has said that it be 
released 2,200 persons from the Federal Sery, 
ice since it took the national reins à I 
more than a year ago. Since then, ter. 
has been a political furor over the ms 
Republicans have been mounting rostu 
all over the country, tossing that 2,200 
ure into their oratory, and suggesting 
though not frankly saying, that here ir ot 
index of how the previous administrat y- 
permitted Federal agencies to become ~ oq 
trated with dangerous men and WOM) 
whose real devotion was reserved for ano? 
master than Uncle Sam. 


With equal heat, the Democrats have ett 
lenged the figure from the beginning mney 
wor? 


have insisted upon a breakdown. 
want to know how many of these 2,200 "ire 
genuine loyalty risks and how many wes 
fired not because of treasonous intentio iy 
or actions but because they were about 
tisks—people who talked too much aranx 
their Government jobs, who perhaps toef 
too much, whose morals were not — 
should have been, or who were 
incompetent. to 
White House correspondents have cone g- 
refer to this situation, jokingly, as the n 
bers game,“ but it is not really a matte? gt. 
jest. It is a matter on which the Presid? 
we think, should act forthrightly, e W jut 
wont when he is profoundly concerned 
the direction the ship of state Is taking 1. 
believe nothing less than complete ae 
rightness in this matter—a comple erle- 
down of the 2,200—is due the 
people. bresk- 
We are not concerned with whom & now 
down will hurt; we do have a right to Sig 
the facts, all of them. If the facts gen 
that a great number of the 2,200 binges s 
uine “loyalty risks," we have a righ iess 
citizens, to know that so that we may Pym- 
the blame accordingly. If the greater none- 
ber were not “loyalty risks“ but are ari 
theless “security risks” such as heavy nett 
ers and people likely, for reasons of yack” 
personal makeup, to be easy marks for P 0% 
mailers, we have a right to know that +? 
Though the President may be reluct®® pro 
release a breakdown some of the fac, 
beginning to trickle into the record. con- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson told cure 
gress on Monday that at least 1a 557 
Communist was among the 2,200 and nl 
Treasury Department told a congressi ou. 
subcommittee that 4 out of the 130 959 
rity risks that Department discharged in 
involved disloyalty. 


Ẹ 
2 
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ho think we have a right 
to know the facts and we belleve it would be 

the facts to go onto the record 
at once than to trickle out in bits and pieces. 


Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in this Recorp the be- 
article written by Capt. G. C. Weaver, 
United States Navy, commanding officer 
Of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, 
Which describes the general excellence 
or that defense installation. In these 
of contracting military and naval 
establishments, it is well to analyze exist- 
ing facilities in relation to their efi- 
y, productiveness, and relative serv- 
ice to the forces they serve. In all re- 
Sdects, the rating of tae Long Beach 
aval Shipyard, in naval terms, is 4.0. 
Captain Weaver's article appeared in 
February 1954 issue of that ship- 
s magazine. 
The article follows: 
Tun Lono Brach Nava SHIPYARD: AN 
ECONOMICAL ARM OF DEFENSE 
(By Capt. G. C. Weaver, USN) 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard is the 
Most efficient in the United States and all 
during the 11 years of its existence it has 
tently enjoyed a high productive ratio 
in Comparison with the other 10 naval ship- 
Since the reactivation of the ship- 
Yard in 1951 over 800 ships and 55 service 
Craft have been assigned to this shipyard 
Overhaul, repair, and activation. Be- 
tcen 30 and 40 ships can be repaired at one 


172e total area of the shipyard proper is 
59 acres and that of the mole is 104 acres, 
making a total of 263 acres, with 7,092 lineal 
Set of pier space. The facilities include 
three 
Ship 
beces of equipment is the huge 
lt crane, the largest in the world, costing 
5 million, and capable of lifting 450 tons. 
value of the Long Beach Naval Ship- 
ra to the financial welfare of the commu- 
ane, is realized when one learns that the 
Ual payroll is in excess of $30 million 


ry 


to 6,600 employees, making the ship- 
Yard the ‘second largest industry in Long 
Beach, In addition to 2,000 tons of stores 


— United States Navy accounts for the 
toun diture in over $101 million a year not 
ten ung the amount spent by officers and 
Rea ected to ships that come to Long 
hy It is thus shown that the naval 
Uap rard, together with her sister estab- 
depot nts, supply depot, and the ammunition 
dur Play a vital role in the defense of 
— and a great influence on the eco- 
stability of southern California. 


/ 
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Unsanitary Conditions in Post Offices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted by 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks on the question of unsanitary 
conditions in some post offices through- 
out the United States: 

Whereas many post offices, post-office sta- 
tions, and other postal facilities, being 
equipped only with outmoded, malfunction- 
ing, nonfunctioning, and neglected equip- 
ment for the cleaning and maintenance of 
sanitary conditions necessary to protect the 
health and well-being of postal employees, 
have degenerated to a deplorable condition 
that is inexcusable anywhere within a Fed- 
eral agency; and 

Whereas instances have occurred where 
post-office buildings have been allowed to 
deteriorate to such a degree that the munici- 
pal authorities have declared them as dan- 
gerous to the public welfare and required 
their abandonment, and where a building 
used as a postal facility was given up only 
after post-office equipment crashed through 
the floors into the public sewers, where a 
United States Senator has described the con- 
ditions as shocking and stated that if it was 
within his authority he would, to protect the 
health and welfare of employees, immedi- 


ately order the closing of some postal facil-_ 


ities; and 

Whereas these conditions exist in Govern- 
ment buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
General Services Administration, Govern- 
ment buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office Department, and rented quar- 
ters; and 

Whereas sanitary conditions in some 
buildings formerly under the jurisdiction of 
the Post Office Department have worsened 
since their transfer to the General Services 
Administration; and 

Whereas comparison of sanitary condi- 
tions and cleanliness of postal facilities and 
that of other Government agencies under 
the jurisdiction of the General Services Ad- 
ministration indicates that there is discrim- 
ination against the postal service in the 
allotment of equipment and labor neces- 
sary to maintain proper health and sani- 
tary conditions in the post office, apparently 
due to a failure to recognize the fact that 
maintaining satisfactory conditions in 
places where large numbers of employees 
work on a 24-hour basis, lš a far greater 
task than that necessary to maintain satis- 
factory conditions in places used only dur- 
ing business hours and for office work; and 

Whereas whenever efforts have been made 
to correct the unsatisfactory sanitary con- 
ditions either in a general way or on spe- 
cific cases, we have invariably been con- 
fronted with statements that inadequate ap- 
propriations made by Congress makes satis- 
factory correction impossible: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That we, the executive commit- 
tee of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, go on record as strongly condemn- 
ing the deplorable sanitary conditions in 
the postal service that we know constitutes 
a constant threat to the health and wel- 
fare of many postal employees and that we 
call on the Congress and Federal authori- 
ties to take every necessary step to assure 
postal workers the same standard of health 
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and sanitary facilities as those provided for 
other workers usually required by State 
and municipal laws; and be it further 

` Resolved, That we urge that appropria- 


. tions and personnel now assigned to the 


General Services Administration for cus- 
todial work in post offices be restored to the 
Post Office Department so that postmasters 
and the Post Office Department would have 
some authority and responsibility for the 
maintenance of cleanliness and sanitary 
conditions in post offices; and be it further 
Resolved, That we request that all pay- 
ments for rented quarters be immediately 
withheld wherever evidence is furnished 
that proper sanitary conditions are not being 
maintained in such quarters, and be with- 
held until such time as proper sanitary con- 
ditions are restored; and be it further 
Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
establish a special committee whose duties 
will be to make a thorough investigation of 
the health and sanitary conditions in postal 
facilities and assemble data which we feel 
sure would convince the Congress that only 
a thorough overhauling and extensive re- 
placement of postal equipment and facili- 
ties could assure the maintenance of proper 
sanitary conditions for the protection of the 
health and welfare of postal employees and 
that necessary appropriations were justified. 
JoHN F, BOWEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Resolu- 
tions, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. 
3 adopted Friday, January 15. 


Returning Reserves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana., Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I sub- 
mit the following editorial from the 
Shreveport (La.) Times of Tuesday, 
February 16, 1954: y 

GIVE THE RESERVIST A BREAK 

It's about time for people generally to 
give our military reservists a break. 

The shooting in Korea has ended and 
everybody is happy about that. 

Most people also will applaud the efforts 
of the Defense Department, backed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, to scale down the size of the Armed 
Forces to realistic levels that take into con- 
siderations both the fact that there is no 
shooting now, and that when there is shoot- 
ing again this Nation will depend chiefly 
on air and sea power and atomic weapons to 
resist aggression and destroy the aggressors. 

But there are some temporary victims cf 
this period of transition, particularly the 
military reservists. 

Both Reserve officers and Reserve enlisted 
men who were mobilized for Korea now ure 
returning to civilian life in considerable 
numbers. 

Some of them were volunteers and others 
were recalled to service, but the point is that 
the job had to be done in Korea and they 
did their part and there were not very many 
bands playing for them, either going or 
coming 


Many of these men are coming home with- 
out any regular Job to resume and they want 
and need and should have a chance to catch 
up with their contemporaries in the civilian 
race. Certainly they should not be penal- 
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ized for having fought the Nation's battles 
8,000 miles from home, and this is just a re- 
minder to employers and to business man- 
agement that these fellows deserve at least- 
an even break with others. 

Certainly most employees will be quite 
willing to give them that break if they un- 
derstand the situation. 

In the first place, reservists are being dis- 
charged now in large numbers, but that is 
not because of any incompetence or ineffi- 
ciency on their part. It is because they are 
reservists, subject to call in dire emergency, 
and subject to release when the dire emer- 
gency has passed. 

Second, these men are not likely to be 
called back into service for a very long time, 
even if a shooting war is resumed in the 
Far East. ` 

They should not be looked on as undesir- 
able for permanent employment, 

They were called up for Korea by presi- 
dential order, but by present law those who 
have served a certain minimum period either 
in World War II or Korea cannot be recalled 
again except in case of national emergency 
proclaimed by Congress. 

In that case, every physically fit male of 
military age would be subject to call, 
whether he was a reservist. 

Actually the chance of business losing a 
reservist who has been given employment is 
somewhat less than in the case of other 
young men without any record of active 
service, 


The Policy of Liberation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN ` 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written on the necessity for an 
American policy of liberation. However, 
one of the most comprehensive and 
cogent statements which has yet come to 
my attention is that prepared by the 
Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council, 
of which Mr. Mikola Lebed is the secre- 
tary general. Formulated from the 
vantage point: of intimate contact and 
experience with Russian Communist im- 
perialism, this statement reflects a re- 
freshing objectivity toward the issue of 
an American policy of liberation, and 
resolves with factual support some of the 
doubts raised in connection with it. The 
introductory part of this instructive 
statement is devoted to an analysis of 
the present situation and the goals of 
Russian and American policies. 

Tue POLICY or LIBERATION 
INTRODUCTION 

A policy of liberation is the only policy 
which the United States can successfully 
pursue with definite chances of decisively 
weakening or defeating the U. S. S. R., and 
even of avolding a third world war. Inas- 
much as the final aim of the Soviet Union 
is to conquer the world by any possible 
means, not excluding war, the possibility of 
war cannot be ignored by America if for no 
other reason than the fact that it might be 
initiated by the other side. But, if there 
are any chances of avoiding an all-out war, 
then they lie only along the lines of a posi- 
tive American policy toward the U. 8. S. R., 
‘1. e., a policy of liberation. Only a policy 
of this kind could rally all the colonial peo- 
ples to America’s side on the one hand, and 
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on the other hand give the peoples enslaved 
by the U. S. S. R. a chance to win their 
struggle against Moscow. Such a policy could 
create a situation which would facilitate 
the internal collapse of bolshevism through 
the synchronization of the stronger centrifu- 
gal movements of the enslaved peoples within 
the Soviet Union if supported by the outside 
world. 

We call fne policy of liberation a positive 
policy for two reasons, It is positive, first, 
because -it strikes at the weakest spot. of 
the U. S. 5. R., 1. e., at its internal affairs. 
The West has not taken a serious interest 
in these affairs until recently, a fact which 
provided the Kremlin with an opportunity 
to carry on extensive intrigues abroad, at a 
time when the Soviet Union was weak from 
internal national and social conflicts which 
only relentless terror on the part of the 
regime has been able to quell. Moreover, 
the regime avails itself of this situation to 
convince the masses of its enslaved peoples 
that the West is indifferent to them and 
thereby creates in them a feeling of com- 
plete hopelessness. 

The attitude of the West lis thus inter- 
preted by the Bolsheviks even today, at a 
time of unrest in East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and their latest concessions in 
Ukraine and the Baltic countries. Why 
should the enslaved nations take hopeless 
chances in open uprising when the West, 
and the United States in particular, con- 
trary to all propaganda of a liberation pol- 
icy have no intention of extending any real 
help to them? 

This present passive attitude of the West 
should nowend. If the new policy of libera- 
tion is implemented to the proper extent 
it can create an entirely new type of prob- 
lem for the Kremlin. 

Secondly, this policy Is positive because its 
implementation would terminate the long 
period of relations between the United States 
and Soviet Union wherein the initiative lay 
in the Kremlin's hands. This situation pre- 
vailed mainly during World War IT but the 
situation did not change even after the war 
ended, Such measures as the Truman Doc- 
trine, NATO, or the intervention in Korea 
were primarily reactions to the initiative 
of Moscow. The involvement of America in 
an exhausting war with China must be con- 
sidered the greatest postwar success of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, the measure of which the 
world does not yet comprehend. This does 
not mean that it is not necessary for America 
to aid the South Koreans, but it does mean 
that the American policy toward the 
U. S. S. R. since 1945 has enabled the Krem- 
lin to provoke the Korean war. The measure 
of the failure of this American policy can be 
compared only with the results which it 
brought about in regard to the Soviet Union 
after 1944-45. At that time the Soviet Union 
was able to rise to the stature of a powerful 
aggressive empire despite the effects of an 
exhaustive war and the internal conflicts of 
a totalitarian state. 

A similar situation prevails today. Eight 
years after the end of World War II the 
enslaved nations are still displaying an amag- 
ing degree of vitality, organization, and will 
to fight. These are obvious cracks in the 
Kremlin walls. What is the West doing in 
support of these, centrifugal forces? Does it 
not, by its current policy of passivity, give 
Moscow a second chance since the war to 
squelch the underground forces, and make 
ready to move against the West within a few 
short years? 

I. ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 

Definition of aims 

In order to discuss the aims of the present 
American policy toward the U. S. S. R. it is 
necessary to know the goals which the Krem- 
lin has in relation to America, One fact is 
clear; The United States is today the sole 
serious obstacle to Moscow's conquest of the 
world. It is not necessary to emphasize that 
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Moscow's alm Is to conquer the world, in- 
asmuch as this is clear from the wri 
of the leading philosophers of bolshevism™ 
especially from the works of Lenin an 
Stalin. Moreover, this aim is evident in the 
basic tenets of traditional Russian Messiás?“ 
ism. None of the Western European nations. 
including Great Britain, constitutes such 
obstacle. Taking into consideration W° 
present weak military potential of the a 
tions of Western Europe, the low morale 
their people, and the aggressive characte 
of the Bolshevik fifth column, Moscow coul? 
conquer Western Europe today in all ukel 
hood with no more difficulty than that whic? 
Hitler encountered in 1940. Since the Em 
pire of Great Britain is going through a stogi 
of natural disintegration it also would no 
be able to withstand Moscow's drive f 
conquest. of 
The attitude and chances of the peoples 
the Near, Middle, and Far East including 
present-day China, or of the peoples of Sou 
America, Canada, and Africa, to fight pol 
shevism depend to a decisive degree oD tes 
attitude and capacity of the United Sta bed 
to oppose Moscow. But for the Uni 150 
States, Moscow would be the capital of 
world. 


The goal of Russian policy toward the united 


States . 
There is no doubt that Moscow is aware 


that America is the only obstacle in its 22 
to world conquest and that this fact con 
tions the aims of Soviet policy toward dg 
United States. It is clear that the two 
final aim is not to divide the world into w 
spheres of influence as the Bolsheviks vo 
tactical motives suggest from time to the 
and as the Communist fifth column in 11. 
West also proposes occasionally. Actually: 
the theory of this tactical Leninist- +2 
conception of coexistence is identical va 
that of the Western World's conception, ge 
containment. Both ideas are based on nile 
hope that the opponent's economic and one 
tary potential will disintegrate. On the oi 
hand, this is Lenin's theory of the inevi á 
collapse of capitalism, and on the other > 
it is the hope of the author of the contain 
ment policy that the rulers of the Kremlis 
will one day change their attitude, or that 
general the regime will collapse from that 
Unfortunately, experience has shown 

such a policy gave one side an overwhelming 
advantage. Because of this policy 

tue 


U. S. S. R. has: 
(a) gained the time it needed after 
war to rebuild a war-wrecked economi ai 

(b) seriously weakened the internal 
ance movements; 

(c) conquered the satellite countries; 

(d) won over China; 

(e) provoked the Korean war, and 

(f) developed nuclear weapons. ps 

Such gains by the Kremlin can be perbit 
partially counterbalanced by the su Tur- 
the West in having saved Iran, Greece, ned 
key, and Yugoslavia, or having establish j 
NATO. of 
There is much talk in the world todas 4, 
internal weaknesses of the U. S. S. R. ad- 
precisely our point of departure, Jong tê 
hered to. But one must not forget that 5 
downfall of any totalitarian dictatorship f 
caused by simultaneous external bIoW® js 
sufficient force to aid the internal re anni 
tionary forces in completing the task of 

a the 


Dilation. 
It is also not a Soviet aim to rebuil can 
contemporary liberal-capitalistic ames 
economic system along socialist lines. pr 
is sometimes suggested by the Bolshevik H- 
columns in America as the aim of the BF 10 - 
lin. But the very realistic Russian imP© men 
ist policy was never so motivated. The oui? 
in the Kremlin cannot be considered 8° thie 
that they would wish to gain the symp"* gf 
of the American worker whose standard og 
living is the highest in the world, by permet 
him with the social position of the 
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lorker or that of the workers in other satel- 


te countries. 

cial Bolsheviks have used slogans Of 50- 
revolution in colonial countries. But 
en there they rather use nationalist slo- 
ns today, promoting the struggle against 
As White people's colonialism or against 
th rican imperialism. The Bolsheviks use 
ese same tactics in Western Europe, con- 
euntrating their attacks primarily on the 
Weed threat of American imperialism 
tead of on the existing social tensions, 
Order to prevent European cooperation 
al America. Moscow is not looking for an 
y among the peoples who are ready to 
ve up the capitalistic system of economy. 
tu looking for political satellites whose 

“UtUre ts slavery. 
sostre the United States to turn into a 
a laat state, it would not be considered 
8 enemy by Moscow than a capitalist 
in neren is today. Moscow's American policy 
inte ener a permanent division of the world 
two spheres, nor a change of the Amer- 
cow Social structure. The one alm of Mos- 
as is to turn free America into a satellite, 
over Prerequisite of a victory of Bolshevism 
lose the world. Moscow cannot afford to 
realize of this ultimate aim, without the 
the on of which all dreams of governing 


Kremlin d are illusory. The men in the 
facts. are ever conscious of these basic 


Moscow will not willingly relinquish its goals 
atta evident that the Bolsheviks want to 
ita World domination by stages, and that 
Years, tion can be postponed for many 
they because they have always shown that 
But are capable of long-range planning. 
Rica, nder the conditions of modern tech- 
the Progress. and taking into consideration 
wora mands of contemporary economy, the 
the d or the future can be but one, Today 
kormed 67 of a balance of power cannot be 
cip in long-range terms, or on the prin- 
or a which were predominant in the 19th 
This the beginning of the 20th centuries. 

is due primarily to the afore-mentioned 


Messianism are not the establish- 
Of a lasting coexistence with any pow- 


dt con Observers, especially the adherents 
that tainment, but not only they, believe 
a can be forced into coexistence 
kanizttemanentiy armed West. by the or- 
2 of punitive forces against ag- 
and so forth. These arguments 
Cause. Valid in long-range planning be- 
rea), Bolshevik totalitarianism would have 
the w, Possibilities to arm for decades than 
(b) k Which desires peace; 
555 West does not have the advan- 
Soviet Duden or cheap labor which the 
(c) mo On and its satellites have; 
w would have a chance to incite 
and moral subversion and anti- 
th among the Western European, 
American, and colonial peoples, and 
eat ana rent from secret trade with the 
(d) in fròm sabotage by its fifth columns; 
Peoples course of years the enslaved 
importan. the U. 8. S. R. who are now an 
destroyed. potential ally of the West can be 
ws and transformed into tools of 
aggression against the West. 


goal of American policy in relation to 
In the U. S. S. R. 


Plan sew Of the above, there is only one 
relation 58 the United States can have in 
°f compis U. S. S. R., that is, a plan 
ter of M te political disablement of the cen- 
A gon) ig the o¥ Bolshevik aggression. Such 
States — © only means of saving the United 
Catastro . 2 free world from impending 
Wohig ee The attainment of this aim 
Q te ultaneously solve all other sec- 

oblems which are connected with 


the existence of Bolshevik Moscow and which 
now inspire all international conspiracies. 
Defining America’s aims in these terms would 
also supply the answer to the old contro- 
versy in American foreign policy on the 
question of which is more important: Europe 
or Asia. In our opinion the answer is neither 
the one nor the other. The most important 
is Moscow, because it is from Moscow that 
the threads of subversion stem. Therefore 
is it imperative to render the Bolsheviks 
powerless. It is necessary to strike at the 
heart of bolshevism, which is also the heart 
of so-called international communism. 

Rendering impotent of bolshevism, or 
rather of the present Russian Empire cannot 
be accomplished through the method of the 
last war. Up to now, no one has been able 
to defeat such a large empire by purely mili- 
tary means. In this case, if the situation 
were to lead to a military clash between the 
United States and the Soviet Union—we have 
obviously in mind only a war provoked by 
the Kremlin—then this military stage would 
have to be preceded by a general psychologi- 
cal war and by Western support of national 
liberation movements in the U. S. S. R. 
which would place the very problem of the 
hot war on a completely different plane. 

Having destroyed the center of Muscovite 
aggression, the United States would find it- 
self in much the same position as that of 
Moscow if it were able to destroy the United 
States. But there is one difference—whereas 
Moscow boishevism strives to enslave nations 
and peoples, the people of the world expect 
that the moral and political leadership of the 
United States will secure the existence of 
their independent states and their social 
freedom. This is expected of the United 
States above all by the enslaved peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. The peoples of Western 
Europe, Canada, and South America or Aus- 
tralia would also accept the leadership of 
the United States, because haying to choose 
between America and Russia, they already 
stand on the side of the United States. 
Neither would the colonial peoples oppose 
United States leadership, since the United 
States will never become the protector of 
European colonialism. Even Communist 
China will not fight for the preservation of 
Moscow's empire unless America follows in 
the footsteps of European colonialism and 
identifies its action against Moscow with 
action against the peoples of Asia. We do 
not expect American policy to be built on 
these lines if only in order not to lose such 
allies or neutrals as the nations of India, 
Indonesia, or Pakistan. We also cannot for- 
get that Asiatics, such as the people of Turke- 
stan, are today dominated by Moscow but 
look to America for assistance. Their in- 
ternal action against the Moscow center can 
play a tremendous role in the future distin- 
tegration of the Russian Empire. Therefore, 
America’s action would have to be clearly 
defined as directed solely against Moscow, 
the center of bolshevism and Russian impe- 
rialism, and not against any of the peoples— 
European or Asian, or against their way of 
life. 

Finally, all American political or even mili- 
tary advance against Moscow would not meet 
the opposition of the great majority of 
Russian people if they were informed at the 
proper time that the struggle is waged 
against Moscow cliques of aggression and 
that the Russian people themselves are guar- 
anteed the right to choose their own govern- 
ment on their ethnographic territory. If 
America declares its disinterest in any sort 
of territorial gains in the area of the present 
Russian Empire, and defines the present pol- 
icy as a struggle for national and social lib- 
eration of the enslaved peoples and for the 
social liberation of the Russian people, there 
are no objective reasons for the Russian 
people to oppose such a program. 

All of the above constitutes a starting point 
for the American policy of liberation, Its 
stipulations should be as follows; 
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(a) The United States assumes the ini- 
tiative in future relations with the U. S. 8. R.; 

(b) Moscow is recognized as the principal 
enemy and as the center of international 
bolshevism and communism and historical 
Russian imperialism; 

(c) A concentration of all forces for the 
defense against the said center, with maxi- 
mum elimination of all possible secondary 
fronts; and 

(d) An active policy in relation to all the 
peoples enslaved or threatened by Moscow- 
Bolshevik imperialism with the aim of win- 
ning them for America in the existing cone 
flict with Moscow. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so reo- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by ess within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 5. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant st 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Lincoln's Philosophy Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


2 OF CALIFORNIA 
OTHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19; 1954 


pat: KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
themmary 12, 1954, at a rally held at 
© Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., 
My colleague, the junior Senator from 
ornia [Mr. KucHEL], delivered a 
Lineoin Day address, and I ask unani- 
tus consent that it may be printed in 
© Appendix of the RECORD. 


warnere being no objection, the address 

as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

LINCOLN’S PHILOSOPHY TODAY 


Speech by Hon. THomas H. Kucuet, United 
pistes Senator from California, at rally 
ld at Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
State, Chairman, the people of the United 
tes this week commemorate the birthday 
Lincoln, who delivered this Na- 
Cran om destruction in the 1860's, and 
Cipated a race of people from the bonds 

tata Very: The humble son of humble par- 
tion his own long days of difficult prepara- 
to „ Combined with a beneficent destiny to 
him our country's leader in one of 
Amer attest hours. At Lincoln's hands, 
Was saved, and so were the people's 

Each succeeding generation, faced 
erent facts as time moved by, has 
Ore it the same fateful problem of 
freedom; and you and I and our 
Government continue to contend 
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this year, with my family, I vis- 
‘s Theater in downtown Washing- 
on April 14, 1865, Mr. Lincoln 
y a mad and cunnimg assassin; 
we walked across the street to the 
where he was taken, and where 
It was a moving experience. As 
Came, the day following, to the Presi- 
the United States, one of his Cabinet 
Said, “Now he belongs to the ages.“ 
he did, and so he does, His own 
lifetime labor and the heritage he 
preserve can best be honored by 
tin htople of this Nation in these tragically 
tesar t modern days by a firm and steadfast 
Tre, e to preserve and strengthen the same 
Prise sstem of free government, free enter- 
and free men for which he gave a full 

In of devotion. 
Mg, Lincoln's words, “With firmness in the 
as God gives us to see the right, let 
On to finish the work we are in * * * 
all which may achieve and cherish a 
Peace among ourselves, and with all 
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Chairman, a little over a year ago, a 
Guctident of the United States, invok- 
8 blessings on our country and on 
Administration, took his oath of office. 
on, a few months earlier was, I be- 
m the Lincoln tradition, The Repub- 
candidate received the devoted sup- 
the Republican Party, and received, 
Support of tens of thousands, and 
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hundreds of thousands, of members of the 
Democratic Party, and of Independents, as 
well. I can bring you the assurance, and I 
can say to you, that the great majority of 
the people of our country, now, over a year 
later, are more grateful and proud than they 
were when they elected him, that eeffctive, 
honest, enlightened, and patriotic leader- 
ship has been, is, and will be given America 
by Dwight D, Eisenhower, the President of 
the United States. That, too, is in the Lin- 
coln tradition. 

I might add that the people of our own 
State are proud that a Californian is his 
loyal assistant. Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon is effectively assisting this administra- 
tion in achieving the goals which our people 
were promised and which the Lincoln phi- 
losophy requires. 

Through the session of 1953, I sat in the 
Senate of the United States, with the high 
honor of representing California along with 
my friend of years, the able majority lead- 
er of the Senate, WILIA F. KNOWLAND, 
of Oakland. My public pledge a year ago 
was that I would assist, to the limit of my 
ability, the President of our country in dis- 
charging his pledges to the American peo- 
ple. I propose to do that,.also, in the present 
congressional session. I feel assured that 
the people of California want no rubber 
stamp in the Senate and neither does the 
President of the United States. The record 
shows that of my recorded rolicall votes, I 
sustained the position of the President 91 
percent of the time, and with respect to his 
Defense Establishment recommendations, I 
followed his lead 100 percent of the time, 
In those instances when I went my own way, I 
did it because, as I saw the light, I was 
doing what was best for my country and my 
State. And I propose to continue voting 
as my conscience dictates. 

Let me recur to the history of our country, 
these last 12 months. 

On mauguration day, 1953, American 
armed forces were giving their tives in Korea, 
Since then, we give humble thanks, the fight- 
ing and the lying have ended. The tragic toll 
of American youth has been stopped, and so 
has the expenditure of the billions of dollars 
which the fighting entailed. 

Over the last year, under the Elsenhower 
leadership, a firmer, a stronger, and a better 
foreign policy has evolved. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has gone a long way toward con- 
solidating the foreign policy gains of the 
past administration, and toward eliminating 
the foreign-policy errors of the past admin- 
istration. 

This administration concluded that it is 
not sound military strategy permanently to 
commit United States land forces to Asia to 
a degree that leaves us no strategic reserves, 
and last December the President announced 
the progressive reduction of United States 
ground forces in Korea. He stated our mili- 
tary forces in the Far East will now feature 
“highly mobile naval, air and amphibious 
units” which will permit us to oppose ag- 
gression, “with even greater effect than here- 
tofore.” 

Your Federal Government has determined 
that it is not good policy for the United 
States to support permanently other coun- 
tries. Economic ald abroad will be reduced 


By the way, in this con- 
nection, I very much hope the people of 


California will approye my voting, last year, 
for a modest reduction in this type of foreign 
expenditure. In my view, we need to help 
the free nations of the free world without, 
however, assaulting the economy of our own 
American people. 

One more basic decision was made by the 
Eisenhower administration. In the field of 
the defense of our country and the related 
realm of our national security, I am sure 
the great bulk of our people acknowledge the 
preeminent qualifications of our soldier- 
statesman President to give us guidance and 
leadership. Only the evil and the misin- 
formed will pillory him in the soul-search- 
ing decisions he has made with respect to 
the defense and security of our country. 
All the rest of us are assured that Dwight 
Eisenhower is supplying the leadership this 
Nation needs. The President and his ad- 
visers, the National Security Council, 
reached a conclusion which I devoutly be- 
lieve our people will overwhelmingly ap- 
prove. This United States will now depend 
on a massive capacity to retaliate, instant- 
ly, by means and at places of our own choos- 
ing. As a spokesman for the President has 
said, “Now the Department of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our Mili- 
tary Establishment to fit what is our policy, 
instead of having to try to be ready to meet 
the enemy's many choices. That permits of 
a selection of military means, instead of a 
multiplication of means. As a result, it is 
now possible to get, and share, more basic 
security at less cost.” 

Indeed, governmental costs are inter- 
twined with this Nation's security. Listen 
to President Dwight Eisenhower in this fate- 
fully sound doctrine; “I wish to speak simp- 
ly of these two truths. The first is this: Our 
military strength and our economic strength 
are truly one, and neither can sensibly be 
purchased at the price of destroying the 
others.” 

In his budget message of January 21, the 
President has stated: “By using necessity— 
rather than mere desirability—as the test 
for our expenditures, we will reduce the 
share of the national income which is spent 
by the Government. We are convinced that 
more progress and sounder progress will be 
made over the years as the largest possible 
share of our national income ts left with 
individual citizens to make their own count- 
less decisions as to what they will spend, 
what they will buy, and what they will save 
and invest.” i 

Now, citizens of California, I want to 
point out how these concepts have been 
accepted by both Democrats and Republi- 
cans in the Congress of the United States 
and have been accepted, also, by the Ameril- 
can people. 

In 1952, Mr. Truman's last year as Presi- 
dent, the Congress appropriated $75 billion 
of new money to conduct the business of 
the Government, and the Government spent 
almost that much in the ensuing year, We 
took in about $65 billion that year in taxes, 
and so we went in debt about $10 billion 
more, 

As he was leaving the White House in 
January 1953—1 year ago—Mr. Truman 
somewhat pared his recommendations for 
new money spending in the next fiscal year, 
and recommended that the new Congress 
pass new appropriations in an amount of 
$68 billion. Mr. Eisenhower took office a 
short time thereafter, and in the limited 
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period he and his advisers had to study the 
situation, he revised that recommendation 
downward to $59 billion, which was $9 bil- 
lion less than his predecessor's recommenda- 
tion. The new Congress—I stress the fact 
that many Democrats joined the slim Re- 
publican majority in this achievement— 
sliced $5 billion from that figure, and ap- 
Proprlated $54 billion during the session. 

This constitutes an amazing reduction in 
new congressional appropriations in 1 year, 
from fiscal 1952 to 1953, of nearly $21 billion, 
a Federal Government success story unparal- 
leied in modern times. And thus, under 
the Elsenhower leadership, the United States 
again started down the road of fiscal 
solvency. 

Indeed, we did more than start. Excess- 
profit taxes for corporations were scheduled 
to expire in June of last year. Mr. Elsen- 
hower asked the Congress to continue them 
the balance of the year, The Congress did 
just that. That action by your President 
and your Congress combined to permit a 
reduction in personal income tax rates for 
this year—1954—of about 10 percent. I re- 
iterate that earnings of each individual citi- 
zen from last January 1 on are bearing 10 
percent less Federal personal income tax 
than income earned in 1953. 

I voted to continue the tax on corpora- 
tions, so that the plain ordinary citizen of 
our country might have the benefit of a tax 
reduction on his 1954 income. With a bi- 
partisan majority, I voted to cut the budget 
so that Mr. and Mrs. Average American 
could enjoy in 1954 the benefit of a reduc- 
tion on their Federal taxes. These were Mr, 
Eisenhower's recommendations, A biparti- 
san group In the Senate and the House passed 
them into law, and the American people 
now will enjoy lower taxes as a result. 

That is a pretty good one year's record. 
Now, about next year? To the present ses- 
sion of the Congress, the President has rec- 
ommended new money authorizations of 
$50.3 billion as compared with his recom- 
mendations of 859 billion last year. Think 
of it. Once again the administration has 
been able to present a budget lower than the 
year before. That augurs well for the future 
of America, and, I might add, for the future 
of the American taxpayer. The new budget 
is a sound one and a realistic one. Gen- 
erally speaking the Congress will, I believe, 
approve it. 

Thus, on the appropriation side, you have 
a picture—I hope a fairly clear one—of how 
this administration and the Congress are 
practicing economy in making new money 
available for spending. 

I want also to demonstrate how the cost 
of Government is going down. There is a 
tremendous backlog of unspent balances 
from prior appropriations of the Congress. 
You understand, I am sure, that the gen- 
eral rule is in Washington, that once Con- 
gress passes an appropriation, the moneys 
under it remain permanently available for 
spending. It is estimated that next June 
30. those balances will amount to $6614 
billion, 

How are the costs of Government going? 
Well, Mr. Chairman, in Mr. Truman's last 
year—in the last part of which Mr. Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated—the Federal Gov- 
ernment actually spent $74 billion. Mr. 
Truman estimated that for the present fiscal 
year—the one we sre now in—our Govern- 
ment would need to spend almost $78 billion. 
Mr. Eisenhower revised that figure downward 
and now estimates our 1954 spending will 
be under 871 billion. And—listen to this 
for the next year, Mr. Eisenhower has chop- 
ped another $5 billion off actual spending 
estimates, and proposes to hold the cost of 
government to 6514 billion, So, in cost of 
government also, the trend is continuing 
downward, 

I mention one more interesting and pro- 
ductive fiscal development. A yenr ago, I 
discussed in California a resolution intro- 
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duced by Senator Byrn, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, upon which I am a coauthor, which 
would consolidate into one piece of legisla- 
tion all matters of appropriation, and, 
equally important, would fix annual limita- 
tions on Federal spending. It would do for 
our Federal Government what the people 
of California have provided for as respects 
our State government. It would tighten up 
fiscal policy. It would make Congress an- 
nually responsible for deciding how much 
annually tospend. Iam delighted that that 
resolution has passed the Senate, and I hope 
it may be upproved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Meanwhile, I think it is fair to 
say that the administration is, at least par- 
tially, putting into administrative practice, 
a portion of the policy of this resolution. Pe- 
ductions in appropriations are decreasing the 
accumulated backlog of uncontrolled spend- 
ing authority, and are gradually returning to 
Congress the control of the Federal purse- 
strings. 

All this represents, in my judgment, the 
wisdom of applying governmental principles 
in consonance with the Lincoln theory. It 
points a way to a more dynamic America. 
People can count on a larger part of thelr 
earnings to spend or to save as they and their 
families desire. 

In his administration, Abraham Lincoln 
was deeply concerned with human problems. 
The dignity and the freedom of peoples were 
one of his cherished goals. Hatred and ani- 
mus and Ii will were abhorrent to him. 
Here, again, the Lincoln philosophy guides 
our Government in Washington. We have 
made progress in the field of American hu- 
manity. Better and happier relationships 
among all our people can be, and are being, 
accomplished. At great length, in his state 
of the Union message, the President com- 
mented on the human problems of our 
people. < 

In his budget message, the President in- 
cluded provisions for the solution or the 
alleviation of many of these human prob- 
lems. It provides for expanding the cover- 
age and increasing the benefits of our social 
security system. It includes provisions for 
promoting better housing conditions and 
more widespread home ownership in our 
country, It recognizes the need for improv- 
ing our system of education, and for con- 
serving our natural resources. It contains 
assistance in preventing the ravages of 
floods and soll erosion. It provides for en- 
couraging the expansion of adequate health 
and hospital care for our people. It points 
the way to a better life for Americans while 
soberly recognizing the continuing menace 
to peace and security which plagues us. 

Indeed, it is a case in point, when con- 
trasted with the high spending recommenda- 
tions of his predecessor, of the basic govern- 
mental philosophy of the President. At his 
press conference, a couple of weeks ago, Mr. 
Eisenhower sald: “When it comes to dealing 
with the relationships between the human 
in this country and his Government, the 
people in this administration believe in 
being what I think we would normally call 
liberal, and when we deal with the economic 
affairs of this country, we believe in being 
conservative.” 

My fellow Californians, a number of weeks 
ago, a majority of the Nation's top econ- 
omists deliberated at length on the outlook 
for 1954. They concluded that this year 
would be the second best year in our entire 
history. We hope they may be correct in 
thelr prediction. And yet, across the land, 
press, radio, and television turned this into 
a dire prediction of recession for 1954. Be- 
yond that, some bedeviled politicians are 
chanting incantations of economic doom, in- 
deed are almost praying for it. In New York, 
one public servant opposed to this adminis- 
tration, is quoted as saying that he would 
love a depression politically, although he 
hesitated to hope for it for his family's sake. 
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I continue to think that most of our cit!- 
gens repudiate those psychorecessionists wh? 
would rather teur down our economy than 
see this administration succeed. Most of our 
citizens are Americans first, and partisans 
thereafter. And most Americans want this 
country to remain strong and free. It is still 
true, as it was when a famous America? 
President said some years ago, “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

That is the challenge of our Government- 
It is not unlike the challenge of the 18608. 
And we shall meet it, the people and ouf 
National Government working together. 

In the midst of the Civil War, Mr. Lincol® 
spoke to the Nation. Fellow citizens,” he 
said, “we cannot escape history. We of this 
Congress, and this administration, will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. 
The fiery trial through which we pass 
light us down in honor or dishonor to the 
latest generation. We say we are for 
Union. The world will not forget that W? | 
say this. The way is plain, peace 
generous, just—a way which, if followed, the 
world will forever applaud, and God m 
forever bless.” 


Address Delivered by Hon. Paul H. 
Douglas, of Illinois, Before the Annual 
Meeting of the Monroe County C” 
operative 
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HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED sTAT®™ 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 10 
unanimous consent to have printed of 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text o 
an address which I delivered at the 9 
nual meeting of the Monroe County 
operative, at Waterloo, III. 

There being no objection, the addr“ 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO” 
as follows: 4 

Iam glad to be here with you today. * ne 
I am glad once more—I wish it RE 
oftener—to be with my friends of the gu- 
cooperatives. I have long had a g0 
larly warm spot in my heart for Water! 
Monroe, St. Clair, and Randolph Counties sg 

If you should take a spyglass and exa™ wid 
the whole country, I don't believe you Wiif 
find a more warmly individualistic re 
reliant area than right around here. ~ „p 
certainly, with 2,200 out of 2,400 fare ss 
REA, you would not find a stronger 
co-op district. et 

Less than 20 years ago, many of you e, 
dreamed of having an electric refrige™ pi 
a toaster, radio, and electric blanket at nig 1g 
and you hadn't heard of a deep ír sc? 
those days. You carried a chunk 
home for the box, toasted your bread diem 
oven, hoped for one of the old battery 
and canned your beef and pork over ‘on 
stove. When there were little pigs. I 
or calves born in dead of winter, yO yof 
ried them in a tub next to the stove. 1 
you plug in a heat lamp in the par? 
warm and revive them. asi! 

If you had to repair machinery and asd 
some holes for bolts, you did it 1 
way, by hand; now you plug in the ele hat 
drill and make in minutes the re 
once took hours. fol 

Your electric pump brings you wate! fof 
the house, and to your watering tank 
the livestock. 


, better aired, and better warmed than 
Your home used to be. 

I never drive across Ilinois at night but 
What I get a thrill out of seeing the great 
Pole lights that illuminate your yards and 
lots; to me they stand as beacons of prog- 

And they are everywhere. 

t's see just how much progress we have 
h e through your REA in 20 years—and I 

Ope you won't mind my adding—20 Demo- 

tic years. 

In 1935 there were 291,000 farms in Illinois, 
and only 28,000, or one-eighth of them had 
flectric service. Then came that bad old 

the utilities companies, and some 
Republicans would have you believe. The 
Armer began to see the light. He learned 
Quickly that he was not condemned to the 
oll lantern and semidarkness. 
1 farmer found that he could organize 
Own cooperative, choose his own direc- 
tors and engineers and managers, lay out 
Programs most beneficial to his own area at 
Tates most fair to the customers, build his 
lines, and have a truly home-directed 
to c service. It was close to him, and he 
it. Policy and programs were directed by 
himself and his neighbors, instead of a hold- 
ing coming halfway across the continent. 
the farmer accepted REA co-ops with 
Breat enthusiasm. 
By 1940, 80,000 farms were enjoying the 
benefits of a growing electrical age, a three- 
150. increase in 5 years. By 1950, nearly 
tai OO Ilinois farms were electrified. By 
Re, 2. 185,000 of our Illinois farms had 
That, my friends, means that 95 per- 
of our Dlinois farms now have elec- 
@ persons—the enemies of REA— 
have you believe that this is creeping 
or creeping subsidism or some- 
equally horrible. 
© total amount of funds advanced for 
Tiinois program, as of January 1, 1954, 
6 million, to build the 44,000 miles af 
But, now, get this. Of this amount, 
REA cooperatives of Hlinois had repaid 
une 30, almost $12 million of prin- 
% million in interest, and actually 
d up in advance to the tune of over 
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payments came out of earnings. If 
creeping socialism III bet a lot of 
ers wish they had more creeping So- 
on their notes. 
e Nation at large, where only 11 per- 
the farms enjoyed electric power 
, 89 percent now are lighted. 
an amazing fact: To bring light to 
n farms and homes, the ridiculously 
f $2,780,000,000 has been loaned; 
t every financial commitment, 
the end of the year was $62,500,000 
its principal. Throughout the 48 
y 34 cooperatives were in arrears, 
principal and interest. 
i any banker with $2.78 billion 
ding in loans and only $733,450 in 
not default, mind you—would 
he was a financial whiz. 
et us turn for a moment to the REA 
e program voted by Democrats. 
co-ops in Ilinois have borrowed 
to build 1,800 miles of line and 
service for 9,000 customers. There 
pending co-op applications for $6 
Of loans, to establish service to an- 
Rea 800 customers. 
has literally moved Minois and the 
— ot the dark. It has done so at a 
taia fly small cost, all of which is being 
tetahi A telephone company that can 
er lich service for 9,000 telephone custom- 
— a fair’ $3,415,000 (in loans), then 
a rate of service charges, and 
TE. the loan, is a sound operation. 
are not the only benefits of REA, 
arveyn of 10 REA systems, indiscrimi- 
Y Picked, show that for every dollar of 
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REA funds invested to bring power to the 
home, $4 is invested by the owner in ap- 
pliances—electric ironers, radios, washers, 
deep freezes, machine tools, and the equip- 
ment that takes the drudgery out of man's 
and woman's work. In Illinois it 18 $4.33. 
For every home electrified by REA in Illinois 
$2,410 is spent on wiring and appliances. 

This benefits the local merchant, the small 
manufacturers, the hardware man, and the 
big producers of equipment. 

REA expands the tax base, adds to the 
local and State tax revenues, and contributes 
to the Federal excise revenues. 

REA benefits the private utilities by buy- 
ing power from them, and sells his power in 
Ulinois at a very small cost to the consumer. 

And most important, REA has brought 
light and telephone service into areas which 
the utilities companies had either declined 
outright to serve, had set an exorbitantly 
high rate of charges, or just plain ignored. 

REA co-ops have not driven into areas. 
They have come in with their services be- 
cause they were wanted and because they 
would supply the power that the people 
wanted and demanded. 

If this is creeping socialism, there are 
thousands of communities that are still 
thirsting for a large dose of it. 

There are other thousands of small-busi- 
ness men, farmers, appliance dealers, house- 
wives, and farm operators who would like to 
be “inoculated” here and now. 

I wish I could paint a rosy picture of REA's 
future that would match its glowing past. 
But I cannot. The danger signals are up all 
around. They are flying from the Interior 
Department, which manages the Government 
power program. They are flying in the 
budget, where REA has been hit hard. They 
can be read in the actions of Congress, in 
the attitude of this administration. 

After 20 years of brilliant success I believe 
REA is in mortal danger. 

There are elements in this country, and 
working on this administration, that would 
turn off the torch on the Statue of Liberty 
if it were lighted by REA. 

If they thought the lightning bug was 
powered by REA, they'd be after him with a 
fy net and a hammer to snare and 
smash him. 

They have selected the REA co-ops and 
the Government power projects as their tar- 
gets. They have set up a cry of creeping 
socialism. And they have had their successes, 

I warn you now that in the next 3 years 
you will have to fight with all your energies 
and abilities to preserve your REA cooperative 
systems, to obtain power, to keep the Govern- 
ment power projects out of the hands of the 
heartless greedy, and to preserve local au- 
tonomy for your electrical systems. 

But first, let's explode this creeping-social- 
ism outcry. 

It is not surprising to meet such an out- 
cry from the utilities; we have heard it for 
20 years. And utilities have been making 
money every year. But to baye this wrong 
bill of goods sold lock, stock, and barrel to 
the administration, to have this propaganda 
taken up by the Secretary of Interior and 
Dean Manion, Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
is shocking. 

I remarked a few moments ago that $2,780,- 
000,000 had been loaned to REA co-ops, and 
only $733,450 is now in arrears, with $62,- 
500,000 of advance payments already made 
on the principal, 

It so happens that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has granted private utilities a 
$2.8 billion tax-writeoff subsidy over the 
next 33 years. This is $20 million more than 
the total REA outlay to date, and it’s the 
biggest job of melon snitching in a genera- 
tion. The Republican Federal Power Com- 
mission, against violent protests, has ruled— 
and get this, please—that the utilities need 
not pass on the benefits of these tax subsi- 
dies to their consumers, 
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Talk about creeping socialism. And talk 
about REA. Nobody has ever suggested that 
REA get such a huge subsidization. It has 
to repay its borrowings. This is an uncon- 
scionable gratuity to big business. 

Let's see just who in Illinois gets a slice 
of this melon, and how big a slice, 

My information is taken from the brief of 
the National Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion, filed in the Federal Power Commission. 
The figures are the total subsidy benefit to 
the companies over the next 33 years: 

Central Illinois Electric & Gas: $6,506,007. 

Central Illinois Light Co.: $3,861,732. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co.: $2,562,- 
300. 

Illinois Power Co.: $18,902,005. 

Public Service Co, of Northern Illinois: 
$1,297,206. 7 

This amounts to a tax grab of $33,129,250, 
or just about half REA’s total investment in 
THinois—with the blessings of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Federal Power 
Commission, 

What breed of socialism do you call this? 
Is this administration afflicted with utility- 
itis? z 

The REA co-op job is far from complete, 
That is why it is so important that you 
friends of REA fight to maintain and expand 
your programs over the next 3 years, The 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Miami, January 14, 
after a survey of its membership, asked $150 
million more for loans, plus another $50 mil- 
lion for allocation for electric cooperatives 
this fiscal year, and another $200 million for 
the rural telephone co-ops. What happened? 
The administration budgeteers cut this to $55 
million for electric cooperatives, plus a $45 
million carryover. This is at least $50 mil- 
lion short of needs. They whacked the tele- 
phone fund by a cool $125 million, leaving 
only $75 million for this purpose. 

Last year, this administration tried to cut 
the REA loan fund from $135 million to 
$95 million. But REA friends in Congress 
wouldn't stand for it and got the full amount 
appropriated. They tried to cut the rural 
telephone program from $65 million to 650 
million, but again Congress balked and voted 
667% million. 

‘There are still nearly a half-million Amer- 
ican farms which do not have electricity. 
Hundreds of applications for electric and 
telephone loans are still pending. 

The REA loads have been going up about 
20 percent every year. In Illinois, average 
consumption of electricity per REA farm per 
month has risen from 139 kilowatt-hours in 
1947 to 228 kilowatt-hours in 1952 and is 
still going up. . 

This simply means that REA must have 
more lines, and heavier lines to carry the 
powerload: 

Since REA co-ops purchase 51 percent of 
their power from private companies, they 
must bave—and are not getting—authority 
and funds to generate their own supply if 
the utilities should not expand to meet the 
requirements. If such authority is lacking 
they will be put in a price squeeze by their 
utilities suppliers. If they don't have the 
authority to build their own generators, the 
private utilities will have them over a barrel 
in negotiations for fair prices. 

This consistent whacking into the loan 
programs of REA can only mean one thing— 
a restriction of expansion, an inability to 
meet planning and operating programs, and 
a progressive paralysis of the whole REA sys- 
tem at a time when it is called upon to meet 
heavier requirements. It is a program that 
should have been written by REA's worst 
enemy, if indeed, it was not, And I'm not 80 
sure of that, either. 

Now, let's look a little further. 

The Department of the Interior is going to 
turn the Hell's Canyon project over to the 
Idaho Power Co. It is one of the finest re- 
maining waterpower development sites in 
the country. And undoubtedly Idaho Power 
will get a tax amortization writeofl subsidy 
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of lush proportions. Thank heaven Senator 
Macnvuson, of Washington, has already taken 
steps to prevent addition of a 33-year tax 
gratuity to an outright donation of the site. 

This administration sought to eliminate 
the preference clause for municipal systems 
and REA co-ops buying Government power. 
What a sorry comedown from the great prin- 
ciples of Republican President Theodore 
Roosevelt who advocated that policy in 1903, 
and brought the preference legislation to 
passage in 1906. 

The method sought to junk preference 
was utterly arbitrary and almost completely 
devoid of principle, REA systems were to be 
compelled to estimate within 90 days their 
needs for power. This was an impossibility. 
No businessman in 90 days can plan for 10, 
15, or 20 years ahead. But REA was to be 
compelled to do it. And, thereafter, the re- 
maining Government power would be con- 
tracted up to 20 years to (you guessed it) 
private utilities. It was to be a stampede- 
cutthroat operation. If REA overestimated 
its needs, it would be penalized. It was only 
after more than a score of United States 
Senators protested, after REA's friend Sena- 
tor WI LIAN LANGER started an investigation, 
and after REA co-ops in the Missouri Basin 
served notice they would file an injunction 
suit that the Department of the Interior 
backed down. 

The President wrote a letter on this sub- 
ject. He doesn’t promise full preference; 
it’s a sawed-off preference. I quote: “Power 
available at the time of the contract nego- 
tiations with the preference customers but 
not needed by them until a later date will 
be reserved for them by disposal under short 
term interim contracts with other customers 
so that it will be avallable to the preference 
customers when they desire it.“ Certainly 
it will be available, but will they get it? 
Nothing is said about that. And what is a 
short-term interim contract? Five, ten, or 
fifteen years? Or just long enough to starve 
an REA co-op system into failure and sale? 

The reassurance which should be given to 
the REA co-ops and municipal systems 
simply has not been offered by the admin- 
istration and is not to be found in the letter, 
or anywhere else. 

I want to quote two sentences by Dean 
Clarence Manion, who heads the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations: 

First: “I think the TVA should be sold to 
private business.” 

Second: “I don't think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have built the TVA in the 
first place.” 

Dean Manion heads the group which soon 
will report on recommended areas of activity 
by the Government. One thing can be said 
for him; he makes himself understood. 

There isn’t a single REA friend on the 
task force which has been set up to recom- 
ment policy on Government public-power 
programs. In fact, the force has been de- 
scribed as loaded“ against REA co-ops and 
public power. 

The Southwestern Power Administration 
and rural co-ops have been sabotaged. The 
Department of the Interior has moved to sell 
public power in Georgia to the Georgia Power 
Co., withholding it from the co-ops. And 
in California, Interior has agreed to give up 
a big slice of the Central Valley project to 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the Fresno 
irrigation district. 

But let's not continue this dismal cata- 
log. I have told you the facts, enough 
of them to reinforce my warning and my 
request that you be vigilant, alert, and ac- 
tive in protecting your REA rights. Senator 
Warne Mors®, a real friend of REA, says, 
“I suggest that the Department of the In- 
terior be renamed the Department of Private 
Utilities.” 

This administration and the Republicans 
in Congress—on the record and by their own 
actions—are endangering REA co-ops and 
public-power development. They would 
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turn back millions of facilities, and millions 
of electric customers to the most greedy, 
heartless band rate gougers and unmiti- 
gated pro ts this country has ever 
seen. 

Isn't there any conscience left in them? 
Do we have to fight all over again the old, 
fight against rate gouges, waterlogged valua- 
tions, and withholding of power supplies? 
You may not have dreamed of a deep freeze 
20 years ago, but you are surely getting it 
now. 

I think there are some things that should 
be done in the Immediate future. 

REA funds for lines and facilities should 
be increased, and REA co-ops should have 
authority, by law, to establish generating 
facilities where the power load cannot be 
met otherwise. 

Congress should immediately rewrite sec- 
tion 5 of the 1944 Flood Control Act—the 
preference clause—in such strong terms, and 
so tightly, that no administration can cir- 
cumvent it by weasel worded administrative 
regulations. The clear priority of REA co- 
ops and public systems to Government power 
should be established with no ifs or buts, 

Secretary McKay and others of this ad- 
ministration should be called before a con- 
gressional investigation to clear up their at- 
titude toward REA and public-power proj- 
ects. We need to know just how far this 
giveaway of national resources—which start- 
ed with the many billion offshore oil gift— 
is to proceed. 

Congress should undertake through REA 
and its associations a survey of national 
REA and standby-plant requirements, and 
then proceed on a 3- or 5-year basis to carry 
out the program. Pending industrial de- 
velopments in the Northwest, New York 
State, and other areas make this imperative. 

Congress should prohibit the sale, barter, 
or gift of any existing public-power facilities, 
or hitherto reserved Federal power sites. 

Congress—and not this administration— 
should reappraise REA loan rates, establish 
a fair level of rates if the present 2 percent 
is too low (and Congress should judge that). 

Bills to turn St. Lawrence and Niagara 
power over to the private utilities, and to 
deliver customers into their mercy, must be 
defeated. 

Finally, it would be well to have a rousing 
congressional investigation of this drive 
against REA and the violent campaign of 
propaganda against the co-ops and public- 
power projects. Somewhere there is a main- 
spring to this. It should be uncovered. I 
was interested recently to note that the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies, one 
of the really well-heeled lobbies in Washing- 
ton, has started providing free, conducted 
junkets for such newsmen as are so unwary 
as to accept their Invitations. 

I call upon all of you, and upon every REA 
co-op, and all the members, as well as all 
persons interested in good government and 
social progress to fight this gigantic drive 
which is now almed to nullify and erase a 
program that has brought light, comfort, and 
lighter labors to millions, I thank you. 


Our Defense Requirements in a Changing 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a recent article entitled “Our 
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Defense Requirements in a Changing 
World,” which I prepared for the Febru- 
ary 1954 issue of the Reserve OSicer mag“ 
azine. 

In this article I point out that we must 
recognize our full and complete obliga- 
tion to those men and women who wear 
thé uniform to protect us—whether Reg- 
ular or Reserve. We owe it to them te 
make certain that we offer sufficiently 
attractive incentive to hold in the serv- 
ices our finest and most talented Ameri- 
cans, I feel strongly that we legislator 
must be prepared to pay a proper price. 
in incentive payments and fringe bene- 
fits, for the services we demand of the 
members of the Armed Forces. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: 

Our Own Derense Requmementrs IN * 
CHANGING WoRLD 


(By the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, united 
States Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee) 


We are living in an era of difficult choice 

No longer do we have a free choice in de- 
ciding our role in world events. 

Much as we would like to, we cannot bes 
our swords into plowshares because of 
diabolic threat from the Kremlin. 

Twice within one generation we hav? 
learned the fallacy of a foreign policy toe 
seeks peace by example—the example 4. 
shining good will alone. In 1936 the Presi 
dent of the United States repeated over and 
over his faith in foreign policy by 

“Things are not going so well on the Euro, 
pean Continent and on the Asiatic Continen“ 
as they are going in the American Hemi, 
sphere,” he said on June 12, 1936. 
has been the reason why I have tried to kee? 
the feet of this country on the ground. vob, 
ing that by our example—our example 
unity, our example of world uselfishness, out 
example of trying to build up trade petweet 
all the nations—we might have some er 
on the rest of the world that is thinking 
much of armaments and war.” 3 

We learned a painful lesson from this we 
realism—at Pearl Harbor on December 
1941, We learned another painful dear 
from another series of errors in judgme?’ 
on June 25, 1950, in Korea. er⸗ 

A handful of evil leaders Arst in G 
many and Italy, then Japan, now in R wo 
has controlled the world's direction for 451 
decades. The genius of man—forced ysn 
survival itself to fashion ever-more-dev"” ts 
methods of world destruction as de tpe 
to each other—has brought the world to 
brink of potential destruction. ers 

I have said that we are living in an our 
of difficult alternatives. Our minds and one 
souls cry out against the terrible waste. this 
stupidity, and the cruelty involved in the 
mad race for world domination bY “of 
forces of destruction against the forces 
preservation, 

Because we know that true victory 
never be found in war, we in Americ® 
forced to fashion the implements of war 
order to prevent that war. or 

Preparedness, in the form of super 
power, is the only language understood 
respected by the evil planners of War. g 

We Americans would vastly rather give, 
the world the fruits of our abilities £ 
form of peacetime advantages and s! 
comforts. We would vastly prefer to f the 
our enjoyment of life with the rest o and 
world—to share our magnificent genius yan 
know-how with those less fortunate x 00 
ourselves, that they, too, might wor cit 
build a better world for every human 
in it. qe 

The Kremlin alone now stands astride 
world to prevent this, 
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The choices we have are limited. 
We know that we cannot compete with the 
enemy in sheer numbers. 
Russia and her satellites control a third of 
world's population—about 800 million 
People. Bound together on our side today 
are less than one-half of that number—about 
million, Communism's manpower is 
cheap. Life itself means nothing to 
the Communists. Where we in this country 
Tesisting the thought of sending a single 
American soul into battle, the Communists 
Would cheerfully toss millions of wretched 
People onto the pyre of war. 
we cannot compete in sheer manpower. 
Neither can we match the enemy in raw 
terials and natural resources, unless we 
detain our allies and keep the sealanes open, 
We are not a self-sufficient nation for many 
Our strategic materials. 
t, then, can we expect to win with? 
1 weapons must be intelligence and 
deas, translated through the medium of re- 
Search, We must be technically more pro- 
Acient than the enemy. We must also be 
Politically more proficient; for otherwise we 
l dig our own grave. 
nless our Government keeps pace with 
babe nee, we will forfeit the advantage we 


1 We know that there is no single panacea 
Our safety—no single line of defense. It 
be a grave mistake to think only in 


h emphasis must remain in research. I 

particular respect for our research re- 
Our We have 5,000 men, for example, in 
Our ONR research Reserve program—more in 
ous Army branch, Even so, we have a seri- 


uu the peace of the world is to be guar- 
mieed—however shakily—we Americans 
— lend the free world in welding together 
the: Maintaining a superior force-in-being 
Dab. by virtue of its very existence, is ca- 
to © of deterring aggression. This is not 
Say that every effort should not simul- 
taneously be extended to seek friendly solu- 
to problems. We must exhaust every 
Oppible approach, take advantage of every 
y. 
An, Government must never again be 
— in." In a weak moment of false 
ty, we must never again be caught 
loading the shotgun behind the door. If 
en to maintain a preventive posture, 
Wwe must be willing to pay the price for 
— price which, at worst, is only the 
In fraction of the terrible price of war. 
Shor ey ing the price for peace, we must not 
the ange our men and women who wear 
Rep yn torm to protect us. Whether they are 
dull ar or Reserve, we must recognize our 
dolg nd complete obligation to attract and 
Aeg the services our finest and most tal- 
de dd Americans. In other words, we must 
Wiepared to pay for what we ask. 
tng ® Must not indefinitely expect an unjust 
Who disproportionate sacrifice from those 
they Clunteered (or were chosen) to disrupt 
lives in the service of the rest of us. 
uter “use the Korean action came so soon 
a rep orld Wer II, there was no time for 
Bro, nishment period. There was no new 
den P Of trained men to take over the bur- 
back Many of the same ones had to be called 
their ause of the imperative need for 
Thi vices. 
is is one reason we are having trouble 
Reserves maintaining the strength of our 
With - The problem in some areas, as 
deln doctors, is particularly acute. We are 
kor * have to make up dur minds to pay 
dat Sat we expect to get, in the way of 
Ag al protection. 
tumeg amiral Carney stated when he as- 
Obera Dis new position as Chief of Naval 
Stions last August: 
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“We live in an age of fabulous scientific 
progress, but science has invented no sub- 
stitute for morale and fighting spirit which 
are still necessary for victory in battle; nor 
is there any substitute for dedicated and 
highly competent officer leadership. These 
qualities of dedication and competence ar 
the foundation of the character demande 
by the American people in their military 
leaders. 

“When I entered the service 41 years ago, 
competition for appointments was keen and 
the vast majority of young officers enthusi- 
astically looked forward to a long and full 
military career. They were not highly paid, 
but they received other compensatory bene- 
fits and in a modest way they enjoyed a good 
and respected position. 

“Today, there is far less competition for 
appointments, and all too many fine young 
Officers leave the service for civilian life—a 
trend which should be of profound concern 
to the American people. The reasons are 
known and can be documented; bit by bit the 
incentives which would attract and hold 
good men have been whittled away and until 
and unless they are restored the United 
States will suffer, because the input of high- 
caliber young men cannot be maintained. 

“I have picked this one point to emphasize 
because the human element is the most im- 
portant factor in the combat effectiveness of 
military forces. This is not just the Navy's 
problem; it is the problem of all of the 
Armed Forces, and in the last analysis is the 
problem of the American people.” . 

We are living in a changing world. Stag- 
gering changes have occurred in the past 
15 years alone—the atom bomb, the H-bomb, 
planes fiying at 1,700 miles per hour. The 
center of our continent is no longer safe 
from attack. We are living in a shrunken 
globe where every nation is in every other 
nation's backyard. 

We face the grim possibility, as General 
Vandenberg has pointed out, that 8 out of 
every 10 enemy bombers arriving in a sneak 
attack on our shores could get through to 
drop their bombs on the nerve centers of 
our cities, In this age of pushbutton war, 
‘we must be ready to respond instantaneously. 

We cannot close our eyes to the reality of 
the threat against us. It is too late now to 
turn back the clock, much as many Ameri- 
cans would like to. America’s spiritual 
and material strength must lead the world 
to permanent peace. 


Crusade for Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp the re- 
marks made by Mr. John T. Hay, sec- 
retary-manager of the Greater Muske- 
gon Chamber of Commerce, at the White 
House Conference for Safety, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1954. 

Mr. Hay is the originator of the cru- 
sade for safety program, along with Mr. 
C. D. McNamee, editor of the Muskegon 
Chronicle. These two outstanding civic 
leaders have spearheaded this move- 
ment, which has been so successful. 
The Crusade for Safety has been adopted 
as a slogan for the Nation. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CRUSADE FOR SAFETY 


(By John T. Hay, secretary-manager, Greater 
Muskegon Chamber of Commerce) 

Greater Muskegon, Mich., is a highly in- 
dustrialized midwest city, the largest on the 
east bank of Lake Michigan and located di- 
rectly across the lake from Milwaukee. Al- 
though the city population is only 48,000, the 
area’s work force totals 51,000, indicating a. 
high concentration of population. In fact, 
the population of Muskegon County is 
125,000. There are slightly over 50,000 regis- 
tered vehicles in the county, which gives us 
a high 2.5 ratio. 

The years since the war have been typical 
driving years. Increased automobile pro- 
duction to satiate the public's appetite for 
private transportation more than left its 
mark on congestion, carelessness on the part 
of drivers, and a rising traffic-death toll. En- 
gineering, education, and enforcement were 
not given proper financing and attention. 
Year after year the traffic toll mounted. 

Twenty-six deaths were recorded in the 
county in 1950. 

Thirty-one deaths were recorded in 1951. 

In 1952 an all-time high of 42 traffic deaths 
occurred in the county. 

As is usually the case in traffic safety the 
general attitude seemed to be that, although 
automobile fatalities and injuries are re- 
grettable, and something should be done 
about them, they are the normal course of 
human events, A typical and possibly nor- 
mal remark was, “It can’t happen to me.” 

Prior to this, in 1951, the Greater Muske- 
gon Chamber of Commerce had set up a 
traffic safety committee to make an investi- 
gation. The committee held several meet- 
ings, made trips to other cities having safe- 
ty councils, and obtained help from National 
Safety Council. It ultimately recommended 
that a full-time traffic safety engineer or di- 
rector be established within the county gov- 
ernment. Eighty percent of the serious ac- 
cidents were occurring in the county. Coun- 
ty board was lukewarm to the idea, and the 
proposal, endorsed by some 14 local organi- 
zations, stalled through failure to obtain a 
legal opinion on the question, 

Meanwhile the chamber, taking up the 
cry that “traffic safety must be made some- 
body's business.“ embarked upon a unique 
crusade, a crusade for safety. The name was 
proposed by the man who consented to serve 
as the general chairman, C. D. McNamee, edi- 
tor of the Muskegon Chronicle. With 1952 
and its heartbreaking number of 42 deaths, 
1,180 injuries, and 3,598 property damage ac- 
cidents rapidly coming to a close, the cham- 
ber and crusade leaders felt that a volunteer 
safety council operation should be set up 
for 1953 in hopes of proving to the public, 
and governmental officials, that safety pays; 
and the application of the three E's by in- 
terested citizens can produce results. 

The master plan prepared by the chamber 
included the crusade executive committee 
and 10 subcommittees, plus a fleet operators 
division, consisting of additional committees, 
As I stated before, it embodied the funda- 
mentals of a safety council but it was organ- 
ized and operated by yvolunteers—and I might 
add amateurs. To be specific, we had over 
200 volunteers working on our committees, 

With 100-percent enthusiasm, real leader- 
ship on the part of the chairman, and 110- 
percent cooperation on the part of his 43,000 
circulation dally newspaper, the crusade took 
hold right from the very beginning. Cru- 
sade for safety met with widespread support 
on the part of business and industry, labor 
organizations, farm bureaus, granges, PTA's, 
enforcement agencies, and others. 

It was taken to the people right from the 
very start. Permission was obtained from 
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the State police to place this crusade-for- 
safety sticker (show sticker to audience) on 
the windshield of vehicles. License-issuing 
bureaus handed out a sticker with each new 
1953 plate. Drivers were encouraged to dis- 
play the sticker. Over 30,000 vehicles car- 
ried the crusade badge. The outside of the’ 
sticker says, Crusade for safety.” The in- 
side, as a constant reminder to the driver, 
carried the simple message, I pledge to drive 
with care.” Governor Williams’ official car 
was one of the first to display the sticker 
which ultimately resulted in 80,000 being 
printed and distributed in many west Michi- 
gan counties and over the State. 

The big job of keeping traffic safety before 
the public daily was undertaken by the Mus- 
kegon ‘Chronicle. It spearheaded the cru- 
sade and did a remarkable job. If other 
newspapers would give the same support, I'm 
certain the traffic toll in this country could 
be substantially reduced. The Chronicle 
made every citizen safety conscious and kept 
him that way throughout the year. 

One of the most important features in the 
kickoff of the campaign was the safe-drivers 
pledge. One thousand one hundred persons 
representing 102 farm organizations first 
took it. Over 100 other groups subsequently 
took it. They ranged from 25 in number to 
8,000 who stood, ralsed their right hand at 
a football game, and repeated, "I endorse cru- 
sade for safety. I pledge to drive with care 
and to urge others to drive with care.” Over 
25,000 have already taken the pledge. 

But now to get into the mechanics of the- 
actual day-to-day operation of crusade for 
safety. I mentioned previously that we had 
a definite committee setup. Here are the 
committees and their programs of work. 

Research: A factfinding committee that 
set up a monthly reporting procedure for 
all enforcement agencies. The agency heads 
were also members of the committee. A large 
8 feet by 8 feet map of the county was placed 
on a frame and all death and injury acci- 
dents were pinpointed by this committee. 
Map was used by several other crusade sub- 
committees. A great deal of information was 
gathered and disseminated to the proper 
committees, 

Press and radio: Committee Included heads 
of each of our 4 weekly papers, our 3 radio 
stations, our CIO weekly paper, and our daily 
newspaper. Various aspects of public infor- 
mation were discussed and agreed upon at 
committee meetings. Chamber published 
monthly press and radio reports which were 
mailed to the two media. Reports sum- 
marized the preceding month's program, gave 
statistical data and outlined plans and proj- 
ects for the ensuing 30 days. 

Education: At first it was difficult to as- 
similate all the various activities of this 
committee, so many educational projects 
needed to be carried out. However, so many 
clubs, organizations, and various groups 
joined the crusade and asked to have a part, 
the task of assigning work projects became 
easy. Following are some of the major as- 
signments handled: 

The windshield sticker campaign was the 
first project handled by the committee. 

A $600 automatic, electric crustade-for- 
eafety scoreboard was erected by the Ex- 
change Club and placed in Federal Square 
downtown. It carried up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on our record with the red light in the 
stop-and-go signal flashing for 3 days after 
each fatality. 

The erection of 8 inch by 16 inch perma- 
nent outdoor advertising safety signs on the 
5 trunklines leading into the county and 
erection of 10 smaller permanent safety signs. 
Later, farm bureaus, granges, and Pra“ 
sponsored the erection of additional perma- 
nent signs. Grange organizatioas obtained 
cholce sign locations free for the crusade. 

The 2 outdoor advertising agencies 
donated paper and space for standard 12 foot 
by 25 foot signs. At times we had as many 
as 10 of these signs out. 
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The junior chamber of commerce adopted 
the crusade as a major organizational project 
and conducted a number of activities among 
them being: 

(a) The largest safety parade in the his- 
tory of west Michigan with 15 bands, 40 floats 
and other novelties totaling 120 entries and 
witnessed by 50,000 people. 

(b) A pedestrian safety campaign. 

(c) Several wrecked vehicle grim- reminder 
displays. 

(d) A Labor Day safety slogan contest. 

(e) Special radio program, 

Other crusade projects included: 

A 3-month courtesy drivers campaign with 
awards for unusual courtesies by drivers re- 
ported by citizens. 

An award campaign to drivers living in 
the county for 30 years or more and who 
have never had an accident or a moving 
violation ticket. 

A Fourth of July safety-slogan contest 
with over 300 entries received and the win- 
ning slogan Tou don't have to celebrate the 
Fourth to death.” 

A Christmas and New Year's campaign and 
many other programs and projects to be 
mentioned in other subcommittee reports, 

Enforcement: Excellent cooperation and 
support were received from all law and judi- 
cial-enforcement agencies. The main proj- 
ect completed was an approved form letter 
sent by enforcement agencies to registercd 
owners of vehicles reported in violation by 
citizens. Citizens were encouraged to re- 
port obvious moving violations. 

Engineering: Here was a remarkable group 
of 11 engineers, mostly from industry, who 
devoted a lot of time making surveys of a 
number of dangerous areas needing engi- 
neering study. I say remarkable because 
this group won the confidence of the county 
and State highway departments to a degree 
whereby most of their recommendations 
were accepted and necessary changes made, 
These included stop and go lights, extra 
passing lanes, turning lanes, warning signs, 
etc. . 
Program and speakers: Twelve safety films 
were scheduled throughout the year in a 
special flm library. Twenty-five men vol- 
unteered as speakers—most of them were 
from the local Toastmasters Club—and were 
trained by the committee to handle safety 
programs. A total of 144 safety programs 
were presented to local groups during the 


year. 

Legislative: This committee worked for 
the strengthening of legislation for more 
and better traffic safety. Among these were 
the endorsement of a uniform speed law for 
the State of Michigan, safety checking of 
vehicles, the use of red flashing lights for 
emergency vehicles, central bureau for issu- 
ing of drivers’ licenses, and a recommenda- 
tion that the secretary of state keep a record 
of every moving violation so that his office 
can function as a central information 
bureau. The central bureau for drivers’ 
licenses and a permanent record of moving 
violations now have become the law in 
Michigan. 

Finance: Originally we started out with a 
proposed budget of $1,935. We raised $2,400 
by mail and an additional $2,000 from the 
over-the-road truckers and the oll-trans- 
port industry making a total of $4,400 raised. 
We had no paid staff. 

Fleet operators: Fleet operators in our 
county played an important part in the 
success of the crusade. Safety is big busi- 
ness in this industry and the truckers un- 
selfishly gave of their time and finances to 
carry safety to the public. The oil industry 
purchased 2,300 scotchlite signs for com- 
mercial vehicles with different wording, such 
as “Watch out for kids,” “Crusade for 
safety,” and “Drive with care.” Also, large 
crusade badges were purchased for drivers 
and filling station attendants to wear. 

The over-the-road truckers staged our 
largest safety banquet in history in honor of 
adult safety patrol leaders in the county. 
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Highlight of the dinner was a speech by 
Walter Carey, president of ATA, at which 
time he stated, “It's extremely comforting 
to live in a civilization which produces citi- 
zens moved by something besides selfish- 
ness.” The driver testing lab, owned and 
operated by the Michigan Trucking Associa- 
tion, was placed on display in our area for 4 
weeks, giving free tests to anybody desiring 
them. 

Yes, trafic safety was made everybody“ 
business in Greater Muskegon, Mich. We 
didn't have any magic formula and ouf 
record probably wasn’t the best in 1953— 
but it was impressive. Here is a comparison 
of 1952 and 1953: 


S ee ee TTT 
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Muskegon County showed a 31-percent 
reduction in traffic deaths in 1953 while all 
other major counties showed increases an 
the State as a whole showed a 9-percent in- 
crease. This saving was in spite of a 
percent increase in traffic conditions. 

In the meantime results of the 
had s real effect on government. The count 
board of supervisors included the sum 
$52,000 in the 1954 budget for the establish” 
ment of a separate department with a x 
fied director to be named by a joint count! 
and crusade committee. The departmen 
will be known as Muskegon County * 
for Safety. Last December a crusade 1% 
safety workshop was held, at which time all 
11 subcommittees met simultaneously 
evening to review the year’s program and to 
set up a program of work for 1954. Re; 
were made and the program was adopted and 
we pledged 100 percent support to the new 
crusade setup; to follow through on © 
excellent start already made; to continue get 
ting the crusade for safety to stand penind 
the officials who have the authority to do toe 
job of regulation and enforcement; to sporty 
sor a West Michigan Teenage Drivers Safe 
Conference; and, to continue work for 
enforcement, firmer court action, and frmet 
driver licensing. ted 

Crusade for safety has now been adop 
by the 31 counties in the West Michis™ 
Tourist and Resort Association, plus serer, 
other counties in Michigan. The Govern’, 
Safety Conference called the crusade the 
organizational setup on the county level x 
devised. 10 

The crusade has always been interested 
the saving of lives and personal injury. 
contrasted to what monetary savings can 
made. This amount is staggering in it 
when you consider that for each fatality. you 
normally have 35 injury accidents 561 
225 property-damage accidents with to et 
costs amounting to over $109,000. Savi", 
last year, alone, would thus appro: 
$1,560,000 In our county. b 

We fecl that we have had success althous 
no more than any other community d 
to achieve similar results. We now have 1951 
manency in our organization and our 1 
program is well underway. isl 

So this is our story of crusade for safe hat 
Greater Muskegon, Mich., 1953. We feel in 
the accomplishments and victory achieved g 
our community presents a challenge to €Y ge 
community in the country to wage a t ent 
battle against trafic accidents and an 
wanton waste of lives, personal injury, pet 
property. Greater Muskegon accepted 
challenge. We ask that you join us. ett” 

We propose that crusade for safety be out 
dorsed as a national project and carried “y 
on a national scale. We would like to go 
mit to you that the slogan “Crusade n 
safety” be adopted at this conference 
in Washington today. Thank you. 
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Reactions of Young Listeners Behind the 


Tron Curtain to Western Radio Broad- 
Casts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


na DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
as been presented to me by Mr. Zyg- 
munt Nagorski, Jr., of the Foreign News 
ce, Inc., a very informative survey 
Trott’ reactions of people behind the 
n Curtain to our western radio broad- 
oe This survey covered the effects 
both the Voice of America, British 
THe densts. and Radio Free Europe. 
1 € comments are very instructive, and 
ask leave to incorporate salient por- 
th of this report in the Appendix of 
© Recor. 
€re being no objection, the survey 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ollows: 
ONS OF YOUNG LISTENERS BEHIND THE 
Tron CURTAIN TO WESTERN Rapio Bsoap- 
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x INTRODUCTION 


th ws and more news—of the world and of 
Own countries—has become the one 
paetimous cry of captive peoples from be- 

d the Iron Curtain today. 

O exception to the rule are the young 
gee who despite youthful interests rang- 
tang Om jazz and movies to women’s fash- 
W Place news highest on their list of 

stern radio programs. 
une hundred and ten young refugees aged 
to 26 have been surveyed on their listen- 
ty habits. All but two of them escaped 
1953, A 13-year old and an 11-year old 
ached the West at the end of 1952. 
Sccupations of interviewees ranged from 
eden! student to barber. from tractor driver 
Man OF, from electro-techniclan to fisher- 
eq Their nationalities, totalling 13, cov- 
the, Eht countries. All of them agreed that 
e risks listening to the Voice of 
Casti ca, Radio Free Europe, British Broad- 
tussa Corp., and other stations almost ex- 
8 to hear the news. 
arse cases, domestic news took pre- 
this ce over world news. Included under 
tlar heading, however, * * * directly pop- 
Degg BONE adults the young endorsed the 
tiem the same programs though they 
Ives did not listen to them. 
y SPECIFIC INTERESTS 
tn TY high on the list of Captive Youth 
liti are commentaries covering all po- 
Drogt economic, technical, scientific, and 
Way UCtion developments connected in any 
With the struggle against communism, 
4 FUTURE WAR 
tha, large number of young people believes 
Nara ar is not only inevitable but the only 
fount folution to the existing plight of their 
A tries and the imminent threat to others. 
belje -Year old Polish student said: “I don't 
fith de United States foreign policy yet is 
d. a firm or decisive enough toward 
S. R.“ He wanted to know how Soviet 
4 2, Preparations compare with the West. 
Year old Hungarian added: “My first 
die Most fervent wish was that Stalin should 
by and the second that an H- bomb should 
Vato red on the Kremlin „ „ am now 
& for my second wish to come true.“ 


LIBERATION 


tnong these young folk the one per- 
question is, What America will do 
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to liberate us? When will the liberation 

come? Adjuncts to this are the questions on 

atomic weapons, arms production, armed 

forces’ strength, and comparative striking 
of East and West. 

“I am convinced and it is a general no- 
tion,” said a 26-year-old Bulgarian shoe- 
maker, “that America would like to liberate 
us without war. Nobody believes that this 
is possible.” A 16-year-old Czech who had 
been employed as a stonemason's apprentice 
said that he wanted to hear by what means 
the United States Government intends to 
compel the Russians to clear out of Europe. 
He added that the foreign stations keep 
repeating that the present state of affairs 
is not permanent, 

SATIRES 

The need for laughter or light relief be- 
hind the Iron Curtain has created a big 
demand for satires. The situation is too 
grim for ordinary humor; thus political 
satires and jokes about the Reds found favor 
among 80 of those surveyed, while 69 en- 
joyed attacks on Communists in one form 
or another. 

A 24-year-old Hungarian remarked: Ra- 
dio Free Europe brought good entertainment 
programs, jokes, and satires against Com- 
munists. I liked satires on conditions in 
Russia.” “I was thrilled by broadcasts ridi- 
culing the Reds,” said a 17-year-old Czech 
miner apprentice, 

CRITICISM 


Another aspect of criticism is that leveled 
rather heatedly by a 24-year-old Albanian 
teacher-student: 

“We Albanians are sufficiently politically 
mature to be aware of the values of western 
democracies and we have a pretty good idea 
how Americans and British people live. We 
don't need to be told—any more than we 
need lectures on the terror and communism 
in our own country. What we want is en- 
couragement based on reality and facts 
what's being done to liberate us, what people 
in free countries are doing to halt the spread 
of communism, special programs exposing 
Communists by names.” 

The 16-year-old stonemason’s apprentice 
said he “did not like repeated statements 
that the Communists tell lies and deceive 
people because everybody in Czechoslovakia 
knows that.“ There was an implicit request 
in his criticism for more positive programs. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


One question asked of the young refugees 
was for suggestions as to new programs or 
program improvements. 

Sixteen advocated more special programs 
for students reporting on student life and 
opportunities in America and Western Eu- 
rope, Five wanted programs giving the true 
history of their own native countries, 
Twenty-four suggested more programs on 
United States technical and scientific A- 
and H-bomb and other developments. Five 
of twenty-four who fully endorsed religious 
programs urged more specialized handling 
to point up persecution of clergy in Red- 
dominated countries. 

A 24-year-old Polish ex-soldier, son of a 
small farmer, said: “Listening to transmis- 
sion of the holy mass from the West was 
a wonderful experience.” He hadn't heard 
such good sermons in Polish for a long time. 
The Slovak electromechanic, who escaped 
last August, said religious programs wore 
especially in demand among people of east 
Slovakia. 

An off-propounded request among Hun- 
garians and Rumanians was for program of 
native folk music. A Rumanian soldier, 23, 
wanted Rumanian folk music prohibited by 
the Communists. He was also interested in 
the popular verses of banned Rumanian 
Writers. 

WOMEN'S PROGRAMS 


The women's programs, 21st in popularity 
on a list of 25, were highly criticized. They 
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were called silly, dull, or useless the girls 

said (nine of them were included in the 

survey), when what they really were inter- 

ested in were women's rights, pay scales, 

work opportunities, and living conditions in 

Western Europe and the United States. 
UNDERGROUND 


Finally, the group surveyed found itself 
in two camps on perhaps the most delicate 
subject of all—underground movements, 
sabotage, and escapes. 

A Czech male student, 22, and a Polish 
youth, 17, both felt that Western radio sta- 
tions should be broadcasting directions to 
the underground and encouragement to such 
movements. A Hungarian worker, 22, wanted 
to hear more about the Ukrainian under- 
ground movement in Russia. He wanted a 
special program to be started by the Voice 
of America for the Hungarian underground; 
his Idea was echoed by eight others. 

A 13-year-old boy who escaped alone ad- 
mitted his escape was spurred by a game 
called Partisans, played with other young- 
sters of which an important feature was 
listening to foreign radio stations. Several 
others said they were members of secret 
listening groups and drew the idea of escape 
from what they had heard on the air. 

The Polish ex-sailor wanted detailed in- 
structions on how to cross the frontier and 
march safely through East Germany. He 
suggested inclusion in radio Interviews with 
escapees who safely reached the West. 

There were just a few of the young refu- 
gees on the positive side of such programs. 
On the other side were those who felt that 
this type of program does more harm than 
good. 

Programs with any suggestions that work- 
ers should revolt or riot were sharply slapped 
by several. Heaviest criticism lodged on the 
period of the East Berlin and Pilse, Czecho- 
slovakia, riots when, according to several 
refugees, some of the foreign stations seemed 
bent on inciting captive peoples, 

CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up, the refugees pointed out 
that their entire hopes of liberation rested 
with America and Western Europe, They 
felt the mission of Western radio stations, 
therefore, was to sustain hope, lend encour- 
agement, and provide solid ties to the cap- 
tive peoples with the free world. They all 
stressed that Western radios were their only 
channel of reliable information. Many in- 
sisted upon being told the truth about every 
aspect of the international situation with- 
out any sugar-coated device. 


Brownell’s Shocking Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Joseph and Stewart Alsop entitled 
“Brownell's Shocking Story.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MATTER or FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
BROWNELL'S SHOCKING STORY 
Just how far can a politician go in rear- 
ranging the facts to suit his own purpose? 
The question is raised by recent sensational 
statements by Attorney General Herbert 
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Brownell. Brownell shook the country when 
he said that he had found in the Justice 
Department “20,000 lost documents 
some of them of extreme importance.” One 
of these was the famous 1945 FBI report on 
internal espionage, which named Harry Dex- 
ter White and many others. According to 
Brownell, this document had “never been 
evaluated by the proper officials in the De- 
partment of Justice, but just tossed into a 
desk drawer.” This document, according to 
Brownell, contained “many names whose 
cases should have been followed up by the 
Department of Justice.” 

Brownell remarked that he was “terribly 
shocked” when he made these discoveries, 
and his charges, which amount at the very 
least to charges of criminal laxity, are cer- 
tainly shocking. A good deal of detective 
work was needed to establish the facts be- 
hind these allegations, which are as follows: 

The 1945 FBI report which was allegedly 
tossed into a desk drawer was based on the 
testimony volunteered to the FBI by Eliza- 
beth Bentley. At the time a high-level deci- 
sion was taken to try to “reestablish” Miss 
Bentley as a Communist, thus permitting 
her to act as a double agent. Absolute 
secrecy was obviously required for this at- 
tempt—a fact which lends a certain color of 
truth to former President Harry S. Truman’s 
explanation of his failure to fire White. 

The attempt to reestablish Miss Bentley 
continued for several months after White 
was confirmed. In the meantime about 100 
FBI agents were assigned to the New York 
area, and a similar number to Washington, 
in an attempt to verify Miss Bentley's story 
from independent sources. In October 1946 
the attempt to make Miss Bentley a double 
agent was abandoned—apparently the suspi- 
clons of the Communists and their Soviet 
masters had been aroused. 

At about the same time the FBI prepared 
a 296-page summary of all that had been 
learned since Miss Bentley made her original 
charges, and this was delivered to the Attor- 
ney General in December 1946. 

Until the attempt to reestablish Miss 
Bentley was given up, no legal action could 
be taken against the people she had named, 
since this would have alerted them. After 
the attempt was abandoned, however, the 
appropriate legal action was carefully con- 
sidered in the Criminal Division of the Jus- 
tice Department, and it was decided to pre- 
sent the Bentley charges to a grand jury. 

Thomas J. Donegan, an able special agent 
of the PBI, who had been in charge of the 
FBI's New York office until the spring of 
1946, knew a good deal about the case. FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover therefore suggested 
that Donegan handle the case before the 
grand jury. Donegan was accordingly made 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 
for this purpose, E. Vincent Quinn, who had 
been an Assistant United States Attorney 
General for several years, who had more legal 
experience than Donegan, and who was also 
approved by Hoover, was assigned to work 
with Donegan on the case. 

In short, the whole case was given very 
special treatment, which presumably ex- 
plains Brownell’s charge that the 1945 FBI 
report had never been through the regular 
channels in the Department of Justice. It 
is more difficult to explain Brownell's im- 
Plication that the names in the document 
were never followed up. 

Actually, all Miss Bentley's charges were 
considered in the most minute detail, by 2 
successive grand juries, which sat for no less 
than 36 months, starting in the summer of 
1947, A determined attempt was made to 
get indictments on espionage charges against 
those named as sples by Miss Bentley. This 
attempt failed, for lack of corroborative evi- 
dence. Corroborative evidence against one 
of those charged by Miss Bentley—White— 
eventually appeared in the celebrated pump- 
pra pipiri But by then, White was already 
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Hiss and Remington were, to be sure, both 
indicted, but on a perjury rather than an 
espionage charge and the first batch of 12 
Communist leaders were also indicted, but 
for conspiracy rather than spying. The 
failure to get indictments for espionage ap- 
pears to be the only reasonable explanation 
of Brownell’s sense of shock. 

Yet Thomas J. Donegan, who was princi- 
pally responsible for the presentation of the 
case, is still a special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, who is, of course, none other 
than Herbert Brownell. Nor is this all. The 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
Security is directly responsible to the Na- 
tional Security Council for the internal se- 
curity of the United States. Brownell chose, 
to represent the Justice Department on this 
vital committee, none other than Thomas J, 
Donegan. 

Nothing that Brownell said is untrue— 
undoubtedly, for example, at one time or an- 
other, the famous FBI report was indeed 
tossed into a desk drawer. Even so, what 
Brownell said does seem shocking, although 
not quite in the way Brownell intended. 


The President’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
the President’s farm program which ap- 
peared in the February 1 Monthly Eco- 
nomic Letter issued by the Northeast 
Farm Foundation of Ithaca, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BENSON Farm PROGRAM 

The FEisenhower-Benson farm 
charts a middle course, It may not be polit- 
ically popular, but it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Secretary Benson had some competent ad- 
visers, in formulating this program—among 
them Dean Myers of Cornell. There is no 
doubt that to Bin“ Myers more than any 
other individual belongs the credit for shap- 
ing these constructive proposals and getting 
them accepted by administration people. 

Certainly the administration would have 
pleased the cotton, tobacco, and wheat poll- 
ticlans far more by simply proposing a con- 
tinuation of high, fixed price supports. Or it 
might have won the applause of millions of 
consumers by wiping price supports off the 
books. 


Neither of these alternatives is tolerable 
at the present time, as Benson well under- 
stands. 

Ponder the first alternative. How long 
can this system be kept—using taxpayers’ 
mroney to take vast quantities of the most 
valuable foods and fibers out of the market 
and pile them up in dead storage? Asa prac- 
tical proposition, is it to be expected that 
the people would support this indefinitely? 
Human nature isn’t bulit that way. 

The Government has piled up today near 
a bilion pounds of dairy products, 800 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, over 9% million bales 
of cotton (a year’s supply), plus innumerable 
other products, It has nearly exhausted the 
ccc funds of $6% billion. The storage 
charges alone on this stuff approach half a 
million dollars a day. These hoards bulge 
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the walls of all the warehouses, grain bins 
cold storage cellars in the country, not to 
mention caves, barns, idle schoolhouse 
churches, and ships. 

Now these incredible mountains of food 
must be largely given away or thrown away 
The waste involved is not a waste merely 
money. It is a waste of the labor, 
machinery, and precious fertility of our soil. 

A system like that cannot go on forever. 

Or ponder the second alternative to 
away with price supports. = 

The central fact about this country’s eco" 
omy today is that It is dominated by urban 
industry. And industry has its wages. prices 
and charges boosted up on an artificial. 114 
nated plane fur above the world level 
up there by pressure groups and poll 
Agriculture is bound to this industrial strut- 
ture in a thousand ways. Industry's wage 
level is the backbone of the farmer's costs. ted 

Agriculture could not be suddenly defia 5 
to the world level today and stay solver 
If that were to happen, It would go down in 
& major depression, dragging other groupa 
with it. Agriculture has got to have Seld 
support for a time, if its costs are to be 
up at an artificially high level. * 

So Benson did the best that perhaps uns 
body could do by laying out a middle c 
a move aimed in the direction of free j 
kets and a free agriculture, And thë rr 
dent had the judgment and courage to 
this program and back it. to 

In a nutshell, this program propose’ d 
write off the existing mountains of s 1s 
commodities and, in time, get over to a 
of flexible price supports, No 

Obviously all this involves difficulties- ust 
realist can write off the stuff in storage J 
by the stroke of a pen. But the purpose 
has been declared. It may be wor 
somehow, given time. 

But overall, the Eisenhower-Benson LaF 
gram does make sense. In general, it Lon 
away from artificially built up surp! 185 
away from high subsidies that boo d 
it points back toward a freer market an 
freer farm business. ot to 

It is apparent that this program ts terest 
the liking of the wheat and cotton intei gi 
and the politiclans who represent iar 
They will fight it, though how sensible a oa 
can expect to perpetuate the present sY® of” 
of production for waste is beyond und 
standing. of 

On the other hand, there are a 10t ij- 
thoughtful farmers—not to mention 1 Ben · 
Mon consumers—who may rally to the “iy 
son program before the show ts over. It 
be an interesting spectacle to watch. now 

As for the Northeast, it is hard to ses the 
our interests could be better served. OV ene 
long pull, than by the development °° und 
Benson We think it deserves 
will have support in these parts. 


The Elephant Guns in the Quail Patch 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS ATE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ST 


Friday, February 19, 1954 


1 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. presidet isje 
ask unanimous consent that an , fle- 
by Arthur Krock, entitled The pub’ 
phant Guns in the Patch, Fe” 
lished in the New York Times of ‘AP’ 
ruary 18, 1954, be printed in the 
pendix of the Recorp. articl? 
There being no objection, the f. 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


1954 


In THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
THE ELEPHANT GUNS IN THE QUAIL PATCH 


Wasurnoron, February 17.—The public 18 
Teported by its pulse-takers to be greatly 
Confused by the flatly contradictory state- 
Ments on both sides of the current issue over 

nding the Constitution. The public 18 
also reported to be little interested in the 
aue, which is regrettable, because it is im- 

t to the future international relations 
Of the United States. 

But there is ample justification for both 

lic attitudes in the actions taken by 
the Senate so far on the first two of the 
kn ending proposals dealing with the domes- 

law effects of treaties and of interna- 
Twi l agreements made by the President. 
ce, when the elephant guns of Senate 
N r finished roaring, their legislative kill 
been disclosed as no bigger than a baby 
Won If the people, viewing the quarry, 
A a what all the shooting is about, com- 
sense supports them. 


THE FIRST VICTIM 
t The first tiny victim of the senatorial sa- 
Was this: “A provision of a treaty or other 
tional agreement that conflicts with 

thali Constitution (of the United States) 


Pegg o Preme Court. And what agency will 
the ve any future issues of this kind under 
Mo, tOvision adopted? ‘The Supreme Court. 
wi] no judge ever has conceded or ever 
ety Concede, that his opinion gave force or 

to any treaty or other international 


tion. t in “conflict” with the Constitu- 

Ray, So the Senate mountain labored and 
Thoth to a pious platitude. 

Was € second trophy of the heavy cannonade 

— “On the question of advising and 

the ting to the ratification of a treaty 

Yea, (Senate) vote shall be determined by 


nays, and the names of the persons 
‘or and against shall be entered on 
Journal (a rollcall) * .“ That Is one 
Most minute quarries ever brought 
to dy a hunting expedition, and rarely has 
a — oe Ammunition been used on so absurd 


A CONSTITUTION OF BY-LAWS 1 


— the Senate did, in adopting this pro- 
Shomer ndment to the Constitution, was 
or y to refer to two-thirds of the House 
Representatives and two-thirds majorities 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
a proposition it can adopt itself 
change in its own rules. Senate 
. prescribing the procedure the 
shall follow in voting whether a 
Shall be approved by the necessary 
thirds, does not require a rolicall. A 
Majority of the Senate at any time 
bangin’ this requirement. But, instead of 
its own affairs, the Senate by a 
to 16 asked the House of Repre- 
and the State legislatures to make 
the subject matter of the Constitu- 
the United States. 
Comic aspects of this performance are 
ed by the fact that the Senate's 
Fuardianship of its every prerogative 
Tic. The writers of the Constitution, 
B trivialities and intending Congress 
© widest scope in its internal man- 
+ left such matters to the Judgment 
tors. Very accurately, rules of 
tary procedure are known as by- 
the distinguish them from organic law, 
Ben, ding Fathers left it to oncom- 
them “erations to decide what changes in 
t be called for by changed condi- 
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AN IDENTICAL SITUATION 
A the ame thing is true of those sections 
E We wis Wland and newest Bricker pro- 
Bena, ch, in one way or another, require 
te, in approving a treaty, to state 
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by the same two-thirds majority whether 
the treaty shall automatically take effect as 
domestic statues, which treaties can super- 
sede. But a majority of the Senate can 
make this provision, without resort to con- 
stitutional change, by inserting it by resolu- 
tion in the same rule XXXVII. Or the Sen- 
ate at any time can make the statement on 
any treaty before it for approval. 

Among the arguments made by the ele- 
phant hunters for lodging such birdshot in 
the Constitution are these: 

Senate rules are subject to quick and con- 
stant change, but it takes years to amend 
the Constitution of the United States. 

To add to the National Charter the state- 
ment that no treaty or international agree- 
ment may conflict with it reasserts a basic 
principle in a form that will be the most 
effective restraint on courts, Presidents and 
Senators. 

GETTING OFF THE HOOK 


Senators who got on the hook when they 
endorsed the original Bricker amendment 
must have some kind of amendment to show 
the folks back home. 

The section approved today—that past, 
present and future treaties must be “in pur- 
suance of the Constitution” to be valid— 
is a necessary check on conventions origi- 
nating in the United Nations and on our 
commitments under its Charter. 

The President has no objection to the sub- 
mission to the people of an amendment in- 
cluding the “pursuance” section and the two 
others approved by the Senate. But the 
paragraph that represents the big game is 
still out of range of the elephant-gunners. 
And if they miss it the futile blast will blow 
away the bag of quail. 


Problems of the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor three arti- 
cles written by Alfred D. Stedman and 
published in the St, Paul Dispatch of 
February 14, 15, and 16, 1954, on the 
problems of the dairy industry, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 
February 14, 1954] 
LET'S DRINK MILK 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Why not drink more milk? With only an 
added glass each day, Secretary Benson says 
Americans could solve the dairy surplus prob- 
lem. Milk's food values make it an economy 
drink. It carries no risks of alcoholism, And 
it is an answer to the coffee question. 

A honey of a plan is what midwestern 
dairymen call this. Statistics by the ream 
could back it up. For milk drinking, in- 
stead of going up has slumped. Since the 
war, the average per person per year is down 
about 47 pints. That is about equivalent 
to losing a market for Minnesota's milk pro- 
duction. It alone accounts for two-thirds of 
the Government's dairy surplus. 

Millions of children aren't getting nearly 
the milk they need for health’s sake. Espe- 
olally in the big cities, their bones and 
bodies are being pinched by a dearth of 
milk. Isn't that a shabby way for Uncle 
Sam, with oodles of milk products locked in 
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cold storage, to be treating the Nation's citi- 
zens of tomorrow? Secretary Benson seems 
right about this. Buy why aren't Americans 
drinking more milk? Well, here are a couple 
of pointers. 

Look, for one thing, at the retail prices 
being charged for milk in some cities, Here 
they are in single quarts in stores: ‘New 
York, 21½ to 25 cents; Pittsburgh, 24 to 25; 
Boston, 2214 to 2444; Newport, 24; New Ha- 
ven, 25% to 2614; Washington, 22 to 24%; 
Jacksonville, 27; Atlanta, 25 to 26; Savan- 
nah, 27 to 28. 

Contrast those prices there with St. Paul 
store prices of 16 to 19 cents, Look at that 
contrast through the eyes of mothers of 
large and hungry broods. And suddently the 
decline in milk consumption there isn't a 
mystery any longer. And the mystery is gone 
as to why milk consumption here has been 
going up. 

Our Dairy Belt Is crying for a chance to 
sell its efficiently produced milk to those 
outside cities at prices low enough to en- 
courage consumers to drink up the dairy 
surplus. Our dairies could do it at a profit 
with modern methods of refrigerating, trans- 
porting and concentrating. 

But our milk is barred. Cities exclude it 
on grounds that their inspectors haven't 
enforced their particular rules for sanitary 
production—though modern science super- 
sedes those rules with methods of quickly 
and accurately determining milk’s purity at 
receiving points. 

The Federal Government is in partnership 
With those city barriers against the best 
milk from this low-cost dairy producing re- 
gion. Secretary Benson’s own milk orders 
have accepted those barriers. Those orders 
have levied what amounts to import tariffs, 
discouraging the bringing in of milk from 
outside. Even the Nation’s Capital has en- 
forced its prices by excluding outside milk. 

So those are reasons why Americans are 
not drinking up the dairy surplus, Con- 
sumers are being systematically barred from 
access to cheaper milk. X 

Midwest dairymen are Officially told and 
retold that, with present Federal price sup- 
ports, butter is pricing itself out of its 
market to margarine. And margarine's 
swift rise to equality with butter consump- 
tion gives supporting evidence. So an- 
nouncement of lowering on April 1 of price 
supports on butter and other factory dairy 
products is now expected, and is even as- 
sented to by some Midwest dairymen. 

But what about eastern sanitary tariffs 
and milk-order rules that are maintaining 
high prices on fluid milk? Is the Govern- 
ment going to lower those too? are 
now pricing milk out of its market. Mid- 
west dairymen aren't going to like it if their 
butter supports are knocked down while 
their milk continues to be excluded. Drink- 
ing up the milk surplus looks like an idea’ 
that’s good enough to be given a fair try. 


— 


From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954] 
DAIRYMEN ASTONISHED AT EXTENT oF BUTTER 
Cur 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

News of Secretary Benson's announced 8- 
cents-a-pound drop in Government butter 
price supports on April 1 exploded like a 
bombshell in the Midwest dairy industry 
today. 

Not the fact of some drop, which had been 
expected, but the extent of it was what set 
waves of astonishment going in the industry. 
The maximum expectations of a cut had been 
from 90 to 80 percent of parity. But Secre- 
tary Benson's action goes the full legal limit 
down to 75 percent of parity and applies the 
cut to all dairy products, including pow- 
dered milk and cheese. 

With Midwest prices of milk for manufac- 
turing already down to the lowest levels since 
1945, the Government cut H fully reflected 
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will mean a further drop of around 40 cents 
a hundredweight. As of today, that would 
push manufacturing milk prices down well 
under the $3 a hundredweight mark, but 
since this is the time of seasonal declines 
the industry couldn't predict where prices 
will go. 

A frenzied selling of every possible pound 
of butter, cheese, and milk powders to the 
Government between now and the change- 
over date of March 31 is certain, industry 
spokesmen said, because no manufacturer 
can afford to have on hand any more than he 
can possibly help of a commodity that is to 
shrink so sharply then in value. 

News of the drop flashed around the in- 
dustry like wildfire. Frank D. Stone, general 
manager of Land O' Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
got it by long distance from Washington. 
W. A. Gordon, editor of the Dairy Record, said 
he is flying to Washington at once to try to 
persuade the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to go on accepting butter at the old price 
right up to midnight March 31, subject to 
grading later. This would eliminate an in- 
terval of several days used for grading. 

The stormiest dairy days since the milk 
strike period of 1933 were foreseen by some. 

Whether the cut of 8 cents a pound in 
retail butter prices will reduce the Govern- 
ment's butter holdings substantially, the 
industry doubted. But they said that after 
April 1 the effect should be to slow down 
Government purchases. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 

3 February 16, 1954] 

Grunt Co-ops Dery Benson—Lerrist GRAIN 
Group JOINS Dairy Ficht—Lanp O' LAKES- 
GTA Dear Hits at Parrry CUTS 

(By Alfred D, Stedman) 

Two giant cooperative groups, a right- 
wingish dairy group and a left-wingish grain 
group, today joined forces with the aim to 
overthrow in Congress Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson's 15-percent cut in dairy price 
supports. 

At the same time, Secretary Benson's aides 
made what appeared to be a new bid to at- 
tract the backing of multitudes of house- 
wives for his side of the congressional battle. 
They predicted consumers will get a cut of a 
cent a quart in retail milk prices as a share 
in the benefits of Benson's action. Earlier 
they had put the April 1 cut in retail butter 
prices at 8 cents a pound. 

In the Northwest, the two great cooperative 
groups in the past often on opposite sides of 
the political fence but now together on the 
dairy price issue—are represented by Land O' 
Lakes Creamery, Inc., of Minneapolis, and 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, of St. Paul. 

In the Nation, the two groups are repre- 
sented by the National Milk Producers fed- 
eration in which Land O' Lakes men are 
highly influential and the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, of which M. W. 
Thatcher of St. Paul, general manager of 
the Farmers Union GTA, is president. 

Spokesmen in the Twin Cities for these 
two co-op giants made plain today that a 
partnership on the dalry price support issue 
is solidifying. And they appeared confident 
that the coalition bodes no good for Secre- 
tary Benson's plans of flexing downward farm 
price supports on dairy products and on 
8 corn, cotton, and other products as 
well. 

As to Benson aldes’ prediction of a cent-a- 
quart drop in milk prices, dairy spokesmen 
quickly confirmed today that this will be 
the drop In the milk price that farmers’ re- 
ceive. But with milk prices in big Eastern 
and Southern cities being artificially held 
high above Midwest prices, they expressed 
doubt whether much of the cut will ever 
get to those housewives who now are pay- 
ing the highest milk prices and need it the 
most, 
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Translated into the farm value of milk, 
the cut of a cent a quart on the 120 billion 
pounds or about 60 billion quarts of milk 
produced nationally in a year runs into a 
huge total loss to dairymen, they pointed 
out. 

Minnesota's DFL Senator HUMPHREY put 
the national loss in dairy income at $690 
million. E. M. Norton, Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Milk Producers 
Federation, said it will run close to a billion 
dollars. Russell Schwandt, secretary of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union, said the loss in 
Minnesota dairy income will be about $35 
million a year. 

But Secretary Benson's bid for housewives’ 
support was immediately echoed In butter 
buying circles. Fred C. Lowenfels, of New 
York, one of the Nation's leading butter 
dealers, assured Benson that American 
housewives like your plan to lower butter 
prices. He said his firm was preparing for 
a 25-percent jump in consumer demands 
after April 1. The American Butter Insti- 
tute of Chicago also praised Benson's slash 
and predicted an increase in sales. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture listed 41 areas including the Twin 
Cities, Duluth, and Superior whose prices to 
the farmers are regulated by the Federal 
Government in which it expected milk prices 
would go down a cent a quart. 

But Minnesota dairy interests quickly 
labeled this an official misrepresentation, 
saying that the Government is only cutting 
farm prices, does not regulate retail prices, 
and has no control whatever over them. 

What they called an attempt by Secretary 
Benson to amass American housewives 
against the dairy farmers of the country on 
that kind of an alleged misrepresentation 
stirred new bitterness in dairy ranks. 

Republican Senators THYE, of Minnesota; 
Youna, of North Dakota; and Wey, of Wis- 
consin; and Republican Representatives H. 
CARL ANDERSEN and AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, of 
Minnesota; and O'ʻKonsKI and BYRNES, of 
Wisconsin, joined in deploring Secretary 
Benson's action, their statements showing 
clearly how a bipartisan farm bloc is solidify- 
ing in Congress against Benson on this issue. 
Some indicated personal resentment at not 
being consulted by him on it. 

Senator Ture, himself a dairy farmer, con- 
firmed Benson aides’ estimates of a 1-cent 
cut in milk prices to the farmer. Ture de- 
clared the effects of that cut from milk prices 
that already are at postwar lows will be much 
more severe on farmers in the manufactur- 
Ing milk States like Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa than in the eastern dairy areas 
that have stronger Federal-State price pro- 
tection and where much larger proportions 
of the milk output are consumed as fluid 
milk, 

Howard C. Fedderson, marketing specialist 
in Benson's Department, said that the price 
support cuts will result directly and at once 
on April 1 in lower milk prices to dairy farm- 
ers in 41 out of 49 Federal milk marketing 
areas. These include the Twin Cities and 
the Duluth-Superior market. 


Politics and Foreign Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial entitled “Politics and 
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Foreign Service,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 14, 195+ 
This fine editorial merits careful con- 
sideration. } 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recok» 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND FOREICN SERVICE | 

The administration really does net need“ 
special committee to tell it why the Fore 
Service is dispirited and demoralized. Ever 
competent observer knows that the chi" 
reason is that the Foreign Service has bD” 
come a political football. Extremist polit!) 
cians have succeeded in creating doubts 
the public mind about the loyalty an- 
morais of Foreign Service officers, and tht 
administration has not always resisted thes 
attacks as it should. On the contrary 2 
sought to appease the politicians who wou 
destroy the service by surrendering the K 
administrative post in the State Departme?, 
to a protege of the attackers. Now i 
protege, who should be presiding over a pre, 
fessional, nonpartisan group, is out maki”) 
partisan orations. i 

The future of the Foreign Service depens ff 
upon whether the administration ; 
wants a first-class organization of torelg 
affairs experts who are not subject to part“ 
discipline. It depends upon whether oi 
gress will support a career service in i 
face of unfair and sinister attacks ron 
Members of Congress themselves. Sen, 
Green was correct the other day when M 
said that the blame for the weakened st? 
of the Foreign Service must be shared join 
by the administration and — 
“Justly or unjustly,” Senator GREEN i 
after a trip to South America, “the Forel 
Service feels that the administration pe! 
made too many political appointments. f 
selected too few career men as Ambassad”, 
and. has been too slow in promotions in p 
lower ranks of the service.” Congress. f. 
said, frequently has been “too glib in its on 
icisms of the Foreign Service and has ~ | 
always been wise In its appropriations = y 

The Senator could haye gone much f 
in his criticism of the administration 
Congress. How can a professional grou 
be maintained in the face of smears agai 
virtually all the experts on China and Wu. 
the Department itself acquiesces in thé 5 
tacks on its experts? How can there he 
proper development of the Service 2. 
many men who served under Democratic 2% 
ministrations, even though they may } 
been appointed during Republican admi j 
trations, are regarded with suspicion? 2. 
can there be esprit de corps when the pep 
ment insists upon extensive screenings od 
persons, including the Secretary of State f 


other membérs of the National 
Council, invited to lecture at the 
Service Institute? Why would men be gt. 
couraged to pursue a career in the roy 
Service when they know they may be ® 4s 
jected to exhaustive and needless 7 
aminations with respect to their loyalty wi 
ability? Who would want to go through i 
endless and humiliating attacks that 4 * 
men have been subjected to because gee 
have been singled out for attack by & f 
ator seeking political advantage? i 
Last month five distinguished and respond 
ed men who long have served their See, 
| 


~ 


( 
t 


and fought for a professional Foreign 85. 
said in a letter to the New York Toe 
“Recently the Foreign Service has 
subjected to a series of attacks from 
side sources which have questioned thane 
alty and moral standards of its me" ps 
With rare exceptions the justification a 
these attacks have been so flimsy as tO “yy! 
no standing in a court of law or ere, 
mind of any individual capable of — s 
tiating repeated accusation from co ' 
reasonable presumption of gullt. Neve 
less these attacks have had siniste 
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Sults, © è © A premium has been put upon 
ng and upon recommendations which 
Ste ambiguously stated or so cautiously set 
as to be deceiving.” 
e signers of that letter—Norman Ar- 
Wour. Robert Woods Bliss, Joseph C. Grew, 
ilam Phillips, and G. Howland Shaw 
Sula tell the administration in 5 minutes 
t ought to be done to strengthen a service 
t is indispensable to the safety of the 
Country. The assault on the Foreign Service 
W n because the attackers thought it 
Ould be helpful in defeating the past ad- 
tion. But the attack has not stopped 
the change of Government. It has 


2th with no concept of America's role in the 
century. 


Are You Taking REA for Granted? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. DEANE. Mr, Speaker, it was my 
Dleasure to address on last Wednesday 
in the city of Raleigh the annual 
tion, Heel Electric Membership Associa- 
22 pn This association is composed of the 

REA corporations in North Carolina. 
Tadr bent of my remarks, I include the 
I made on this occasion: 

ARE You Tax REA FOR GRANTED? 


Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
tion TA Heel Electric Membership Associa- 
I am most grateful for your very gen- 
introduction, Mr. McKinney. You 
Not have heard what happened to one 
s . The story goes that a 
rushed into the county sheriff's office, 
a smoking revolver, and exclaimed, 
1 have just shot an af terdinner 
che sheriff paid no attention. A 
time the fellow demands, “Sheriff, 
. shot an afterdinner speaker.” 
p herif turned around and said, “Well, 
bother me; go down the hall to the sec- 
on the right; there is where they 
Tonien ards.” 
You, t I share a simple thought with 
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taking REA for granted? I pre- 
vm — that during the next 3 years you 
faced with the most crucial years of 
existence. 
Wh TENNESSEE VOLUNTEERS AROUSED 
Of ma, nas an aroused citizens committee 
‘inary Y thousands of businessmen and or- 
eey — been formed in the Tennessee 
f n a very short time has re- 
er thy, ONtributions of some $50,000, most 
The un in amounts of $1 and $2? 
wet the Tennessee volunteers are aroused 
0 longes natant attacks made upon TVA. 
Pranted T are the citizens taking TVA for 
the Moet From the Governor of the State to 
Pootine ly. consumer, they are not only 
but ure their funds to protect their interest 
d ung on Washington to rightfully 
t their interests be protected. 
that un about TVA is based upon this 
Magnet Norris-Hill TVA Act contained 
ine Carta of Federal local partner- 
on r tee power. The preference pro- 
Wag not pederal power marketing policy 
Videg t only included but definitely pro- 


S 
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Likewise why I am also concerned with the 
fact that there be no “brownout” of the 
TVA is because the original TVA Act pro- 
vided for the first Federally sponsored elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

I repeat do not take TVA for granted. It 
was born out of the combined leadership of 
great Republican and Democratic leadership. 
Names like Borah (Idaho), Capper (Kansas), 
Johnson (California), LaFollette, Jr. (Wis- 
consin), McNary and Steiver (Oregon), great 
Republicans, each gone to his reward. On 
the Democratic side, Barkley (Kentucky), 
and George (Georgia), only survive who with 
Smith of South Carolina, Wagner and Cope- 
land of New York, Sheppard of Texas, Walsh 
of Montana, and Dill of Washington truly 

Can we keep it bipartisan? 

I pray we can. 

I mentioned TVA here because if there 
is a “brownout” in the program of TVA it 
will vitally affect every REA in the South- 
east and furnish a brownout“ yardstick 
that can throttle the REA program through- 
out the Nation. 


TAR HEEL ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP ASSOCIATION 


The formation of the Tar Heel Electric 
Membership Association is evidence to me 
that some of the leaders of the REA in North 
Carolina realize that they must not only 
maintain modern, efficient, cheap and up- 
to-date electric service to the consumer mem-~ 
bership but that through this association 
they may promote the inspiring story of 
rural electrification in North Carolina. You 
come here tonight not only for the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds but like the Tennessee 
Volunteers, you are concerned about the 
future of REA. 

I repeat, Are you taking REA for granted? 

Incidentally, I note that in North Carolina 
there are 32 electrical-membership corpora- 
tions but only 16 of these electric-member- 
ship corporations, subscribed to the Carolina 
Farmer. These corporations are: French 
Broad, Marshall; Burke-McDowell, Morgan- 
ton; Blue Ridge, Lenoir; Davie, Mocksville; 
Davidson, Lexington; Union, Monroe; Pee 
Dee Wadesboro; Randolph, Asheboro; Cen- 
tral, Sanford; Lumbee River, Red Springs; 
Four County. Burgaw; South River, Dunn; 
Wake, Wade Forest; Tri-County, Goldsboro; 
Carteret-Craven, Morehead City; Woodstock, 
Belhaven. 

I am not here tonight to drum up circula- 
tion for the Carolina Farmer made possible 
by the cooperation of the 16 electrie-mem- 
bership corporations that I have just named, 
yet Tam led to say that the other 16 electric- 
membership corporations in North Carolina, 
whose members are not reading the Carolina 
Farmer, are missing the vital news of what is 
taking place in the rapidly changing REA 
story. A heavy responsibility for the future 
of REA rests with the officers and directors 
of the REA cooperatives that all the news 
about REA be placed in the hands of every 
consumer. In all kindness, I must say that 


in days past REA leaders at the grassroots 


have taken things for granted in Wash- 

ington, I admire your determination to- 

night, I have read of your recent national 

meeting in Miami with much interest. These 

meetings indicate a new and needed trend 

in your public relations. It is a good sign. 
POLITICAL RUMBLINGS 


Today there are political rumblings not 
only in Washington but also back in the 
grassroots. Group meetings like this are 
being held throughout the REA territory 
of the United States. The little men and 
the average member of REA within both 
political parties are asking questions that 
he never was concerned about before. Here 
in North Carolina, he is reading REA jour- 
nals and magazines like the Carolina Farm- 
er. He doesn't like some of the things he 
reads and he has cause to be concerned, 
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THE GLORIES OF REA 

Most REA speakers point out the great 
accomplishments of REA. It is a thrilling 
story. Nothing challenges the imagination 
any more than the story of throwing an elec- 
tric REA line over a mountain to a humble 
farm home. How the light was turned on 
in 1935 and today some young man or some 
young woman inspired by victory over dark- 
ness has reached success and will be a bless- 
ing to mankind forever. We need not go to 
the mountain slopes to read of the miracles 
that have come to countless thousands of 
rural homes. There was darkness in the val- 
leys and the villages and even in the sub- 
urbs of our towns and cities. : 

REA furnished the spark that has created 
a revolution of change not only in North 
Carolina but throughout the entire country. 

SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF REA 

I shall not dwell too long on these mar- 
velous REA achievements other than to say 
that on January 1, 1935, there were 300,967 
farms in North Carolina. On that same date 
only 9,672 or around 4 percent of these farms 
had electricity, yet on the same date 99 per- 
cent of the farms of Holland, 92 percent of 
the farms in Italy, and 95 percent of the 
farms in France and Germany were elec- 
trified. 

I repeat, REA furnished the dynamic spark 
so that in 16 years the percentage of elec- 
trified farms in North Carolina had risen 
from 4 percent to 90 percent. Yes; here 
in North Carolina, which is true throughout 
the Nation, largely through the cooperation 
of the people like yourselves in answering 
a great and neglected need, walked out of 
darkness into the light, 

THE REA FINANCIAL RECORD IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Here is a story that should be memorized 
by every REA consumer in North Carolina. 
It should be drilled into the thinking of 
the children of every consumer. The busi- 
nessmen in every town should know this 
record, and right here let me say that you 
must inform the businessmen in your towns 
and cities what REA means to them. Time 
prevents a tabulation of the many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that REA consumers 
have invested in electrical equipment and 
supplies of all kinds. Don't let your busi- 
nessmen, because of economic conditions, 
be led astray because they, too, have profited 
greatly from the fruits of REA. These busi- 
nessmen are also taking REA for granted. 
Advise these businessmen of the great un- 
tapped needs of REA consumers, 


A FINANCIAL MIRACLE — 


Here is one of the most thrilling financial 
stories you will ever read about. REA is a 
bank. The cooperatives are borrowers. The 
electric membership corporation gives 100 
percent first mortgage to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, securing the construction loans 
made to them. These loans are retired on a 
35-year schedule, with quarter-year pay- 
ments of principal and interest at 2 per- 
cent. Now, here is the story you should 
get across to everyone. Thus far, of $66 mil- 
lion loaned to the cooperatives in North 
Carolina, over $8 million has been repaid in 
principal; over $4 million has been repaid 
in interest; and get this, over $2 million has 
been repaid ahead of schedule. Moreover, 
not one dime has been defaulted in North 
Carolina, and all electric membership cor- 
porations are up to date in loan repayments. 
Nationally, REA has loaned nearly §3 billion. 
According to the latest available records in 
Washington, there has been default on less 
than twenty-two one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent on loans falling due, It has been said 
that this financial record is unparalleled in 
the history of credit financing, Government 


or private, This, I repeat, friends, is a story 
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that must be drilled into the hearts and 
minds of every citizen. 

REA ADMINISTRATOR ANCHER NELSEN—THE 

PROBLEMS HE FACES 

I have not had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr’ Ancher Nelsen, the new REA Adminis- 
trator, but I am advised by friends of REA 
that the new Administrator wishes to pre- 
serve the integrity and basic policies of REA. 
He faces a difficult pathway and divergent 
views within the executive departments. I 
have mentioned TVA. Two other serious 
problems which you will hear a lot about 
in the coming months involve the very ex- 
istence of REA. These crucial problems are: 

1. Increased interest rates. 

2. Maintaining the preference clause. 


THE SERIOUS IMPACT OF HIGH-INTEREST RATES 
ON THE ECONOMY 


What about interest rates? 

Many times I have pointed out since Jan- 
uary 1953 that I want a sound dollar, but 
I want a dollar. I shall be the last to push 
down interest rates for selfish reasons, and 
I will be the first to point out the serious- 
ness of a hard-money policy that will place 
an undue burden upon our citizenship. 

BASIC CAUSES 


Tam not a financial expert. I do not claim 
any special knowledge along those lines. 
However, since July 1953 I have been study- 
ing the financial policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I honestly feel that we can 
today trace our tight credit policies and a 
great deal of the present slowdown In busi- 
ness to the sudden interest-rate increases 
that took effect the early part of last year. 
- I recall that on July 27, 1953, in a speech 
I made in Congress involving the new fiscal 
policies of the Government, this statement 
appeared. I quote from this speech: 

“What I shall say today is not to be Inter- 
preted as divisive. You hear it said that the 
so-called hard money and high-interest rates 
will be the main issue in next year's elec- 
tion, Let me repeat, I do not want anything 
that I may say to be interpreted as parti- 
son. I may not agree with some of the fiscal 
decisions that have been made. Each of us, 
however, is entitled to our views, It is my 
hope that we will in the debate today rise 
above party and the center aisle.” 

“While we may be limited in our knowl- 
edge of the effects of the new fiscal policy 
of the Government, I do feel that not only. 
our constituents but the country at large 
are entitled to have the benefit of whatever 
knowledge we may have or can bring to- 
gether on the subject. It is only by discus- 
sions and debate, trial and error, and by 
being absolutely honest that the Congress 
and the administration will find the answer 
to what appears to be disturbing signs on 
the horizon.” 

Now what has happened since that speech 
was made? I predicted a serious affect of 
the increased interest rates. 


NOT CRITICAL OF MORTGAGE BANKERS 


I am not critical of the mortgage banker 
these days. They simply don’t know what 
to expect. Caution is the key word in sizing 
up every loan application. It is my convic- 
tion that just so long as the interest factor 
moves upward, the dollar will get not only 
harder but it will get scarcer and production 
will drop. 

NOT A PROPHET OF DOOM 


In discussing briefly general business con- 
ditions, I insist I am not a prophet of doom, 
but you can't laugh off certain economic 
facts that even a seventh-grade student can 
understand. I hold in my hands the busi- 
ness section of the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 12th, Here are some of the headlines 
that I read: 

“Business Loans Dip 59 Million in the New 
York Area, for the Fifth Decline in 6 Weeks.“ 
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“Copper Shipments Sag, Supply Soars.” 

“Freight Loading Declines.” 

“Store Sales Show Drop.” 

What about the vacant stores in your 
community? 

‘Farm income has hit the bottom. 

Do you know, as I know, of the number 
of firms that are being forced voluntarily 
or involuntarily out of business? 

Not only are the signs of the time and 
the headlines distressing, they are .actu- 
alities. 

NO NECESSITY FOR INCREASING REA INTEREST 
RATES 

There is pending in Congress a proposal 
to increase the rate of interest on REA loans 
from 2 percent to 4 percent. í view this 
proposal to double the interest rate as the 
second greatest danger to the very life of 
the REA system. The first I mention is the 
proposed brownout“ of TVA. 

What you see taking place involving the 
folding up of many small business enter- 
prises throughout the country will come 
home to many REA groups throughout the 
country if this drastic interest rate goes into 
effect. 

While it is true the REA corporations in 
North Carolina can boast a sound retirement 
of the REA loan program, the most crucial 
years for REA are just ahead. Many existing 
REA lines need to be improved. Moderniza- 
tion of service is imperative. Customer serv- 
ice needs to be expanded. The REA rate 
structure needs to be studied to give to REA 
customers the maximum of current at the 
lowest possible rate. To do this and to repay 
the loans that have been made on schedule 
absolutely requires a continuation of the 
present interest schedule. 

DOES THE PRESENT REA INTEREST RATE OFFER A 
FAIR RETURN? 


I call your attention to this fact. I have 
examined the average interest rates that the 
Federal Government paid on the public debt 
from 1947 to January 30, 1954 and the fact 
is that the 2 percent interest rate takes care 
of the Government charges to REA very well, 
indeed. 

I invite you to study the loans to the 
great corporations of this country by New 
York banks and a 4 percent interest rate to 
such corporations would be absolutely alarm- 
ing. Four percent interest charges for pri- 
vate corporate expansion and development 
simply are not required. 

The Government interest rate, as I have 
pointed out, rose suddenly last year. Before 
the end of the year the Federal Reserve not- 
ing the decline in mortgage loans and gen- 
eral business conditions lessened the bank 
reserve requirements and interest rates 
dropped. 

Credit is still very tight and many small 
business concerns are urgently needing capi- 
tal and cannot get it. 

But the point I wish to make is that the 
present Federal Government interest rate 
now being paid on the public debt is only a 
little over 2.1 percent. Thus you can see 
that the 2 percent interest rate paid on loans 
to REA borrowers is eminently fair to the 
Government. I sound this warning that you 
be alert to this proposal to double the inter- 
est rate on REA loans. If it should take 
effect, I repeat, it will be one of the greatest 
dangers to the continued existence and right- 
ful expansion of the REA system. 

If the interest rates are doubled, as pro- 
posed, you will see a number of REA cor- 
porations throughout the country forced to 
sell out because they cannot meet the ever- 
increasing competition. 

It will likewise force those remaining REA’s 
to increase the rates to customers, 

And most important of all, it will delay for 
a long time extending electric light and 
power to the remaining 10 percent of the 
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needy people of North Carolina who still 
stumble around in the darkness of the kero- 
sene lamp, a relic of the dark ages. 
GUARDING THE PREFERENCE CLAUSE 
The third real problem facing REA besides 
preventing the brownout of TVA and msin- 
taining the present interest rate, involve? 
making absolutely secure the preference 
clause of the 1944 Flood Control Act. 
preference clause must be preserved legally 
and giyen the right interpretation. It mus 
also be fortified by the voice of the people. 
To fortify this preference clause, Co a 
must use every yardstick at its com 
What 1 mean by the preference clause 
that the sound partnership agreements 4 
tween the Federal Government, REA. er 
the municipalities on federally generat f 
power must be preserved at all cost. My 
you hear much about consolidation. uf 
friends, the squeeze play is on. You dor, 
hear or detect outright attacks on t 
but your corporation leaders know 2 
unless an aroused consumer public 12 
stand tor what is right, your great 
program may go by default. 
CLEAN HANDS ot 
REA has nothing to be ashamed of. — 
one dime of profit goes from one opere? 
consumers pocket into the pocket ums 
anyone else. REA does not have huge 
to tell its thrilling story or project its Pres. 
ent needs and rightly arouse the CO are 
public, You may have to do what they 


‘doing within the area of TVA, and that ts 


bring together your dimes and dollars to tho 
end that your leaders may rightiy 
REA story. 
ARE YOU TAKING REA FOR GRANTED? am 

I entitled my remarks “Are You Tak pie 
REA for Granted?” I did so for a Simi, 
reason. Throughout the world today ops 
have lost their most cherished of 
their freedom, and the democratic en 
Ute. They took freedom for granted. we 
our long experience in American history: of 
know that eternal vigilence is the down 
freedom. We cannot let our er- 
unless we lose our cherished ideals and AE 
ican way of life. The same is true of 

: LIVE AND LET LIVE inst 

Today you see one group arrayed agg pe- 
another group. Extreme feelings develop ar- 
tween management and labor. Class is 
rayed against class. Why? Individuals ions 
groups are not willing to reach dec seeks 
on the basis of what is right. REA dead 
answers on the basis of what's right ins 
of who's right. 1. tn? 

We have just passed on February 11. A 
birthday of that great American, TROM yas 
Edison. It was 75 years ago that a and 
Edison gave the world the electric eh 
the promise of victory over darkness 


TURN ON THE LIGHT 1 4 
While I was preparing this speech can 
one made in 1951 by a famous n 


world. There were wars and rumors ill- 
He went on to say that there is a — 
1 
ter it everywhere, in the dark, in Fergie! 
Indochina, and other places. Fear 
conflict, People are really worried- 
grips them. They haven't an answer. yo {s 
We need to turn on the light. |’ rig?" 
willing to act on the basis of yhaa 
instead of who's right? This is P ‘or ons 
to array one group against another f nd an 
class against another class. If We Fin the 
answer to the fears and uncertainty u the 
hearts of millions of people throug k ness to 
world today, we must move from dst 
light and bring God into our 
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The GI Home Loan Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
aa Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


8 PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
onde to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Pa I desire to include certain corre- 

Dondence from Gen. William J. Blake, 
is nager of the Boston Veterans’ Admin- 

tration regional office, and my reply to 
wm about the operation of the GI home- 

Program in the Massachusetts area, 
oma: John E. Mitchell, loan guaranty 
derer Of the Boston VA office, has ren- 
tions outstanding service in the opera- 

n of this program and I have found 
ef be most courteous, helpful, and 
to cient whenever I have had occasion 

to his attention the problems of 
ing, ual veterans seeking advice and 
or mation about their housing needs. 
e material follows: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, ; 
Boston, Mass., October 6, 1953. 
Bon, Pump J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Washington, D. C. 
the Mr. Panem: In a recent edition of 
unt! m Sunday Herald, we were pleas- 

Y. Surprised to read the enclosed article 
Was to GI home loans. This article 
ence a ollelted. and represents the experi- 
in t one of the reputable real estate firms 

husetts, 
a Secatse there have been some occasions 
age the past year when there has been 
enen ton as to the effectiveness and effici- 
Batiste this office in this program by dis- 
Torward Persons, I am taking the liberty of 
fair “ting this statement because it is a 
ment bralsal and represents, in the judg- 
t ot this office, a true picture of how 
is, majority of GI loans are handled. It 
cae Ps, the best answer that your office 
dire V@ to the occasional criticism that is 

Toted to your office in this connection. 
tinue, can be sure that this office will con- 
Moat as It has in the past, to render the 
under active, efficient service to veterans 
Bover,, Be rules, regulations, and laws that 
Progran particular and most important 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. BLAKE, Manager, 


ar [From the Boston Sunday Herald] 


Usne, G IN THis Area Has No TROUBLE IN 
Ho G Guaranty To OBTAIN SUITABLE 


0 
(BY Fred E. Drew, real estate editor) 


GI wishing to make use of his home- 
iath Suaranties under the GI bill of rights 
® fom Stern Massachusetts area is indeed 

Nae individual,” according to W. 

an, Jr., president of Town and 
Country Homes, Saat 
Betigng ts continue to flow im from other 
tion) of the country that indicate many 
through > arising from attempts to put 
Ateas pe uch transactions and in many 
cult, i terans are finding it extremely difi- 
tles to Soe impossible to use their guaran- 
illeg, °Ptain suitable housing for thelr fam- 


“I 
Dunn ur. area, however,” continued Mr. 
Of banka are, have the happy combination 
to Tesery and lending Institutions continuing 
Bage fungo Dstantial portions of their mort- 
ds for GI loans and a Veterans Ad- 
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ministration regional office staffed with com- 
petent, efficient and understanding execu- 
tives and personnel whose interest lies 
wholly with the veteran and his needs. The 
VA field organization is made up of apprais- 
ers who are abie to protect the unwary vet- 
eran in his search for a home that is repre- 
sentative of fair and honest market value 
and it is this team which combines with 
the sources of funds to give the Massachu- 
setts veteran a guaranty of performance and 
value received which is unequaled any- 
where in the country. As an example of the 
kind of cooperation given, last September 1 
the gratuity of interest on the first year 
of the loan, not to exceed $160, payable to 
veterans on receiving title to a property, 
expired. 

“In the interests of assuring that every 
possible veteran should get this gratuity be- 
fore the expiration date, the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration Loan Guaranty Division, how- 
ever overburdened and undermanned, 
worked day and night, including weekends, 
to clear an unprecedented number of trans- 
actions so that the veterans Involved would 
receive the gratuity. At Town and Country 
Homes alone, there were approximately 35 
transactions completed, in only 10 working 
days. Under the direction of John E, Mit- 
chell, loan guaranty officer, the VA can well 
take credit for the spirit which prompted 
this effort and the effort that, each day, 
makes for the high degree of efficiency avail- 
able to veterans, 

“The loan guaranty office of the VA main- 
tains a well conceived and readily available 
information center for the benefit of those 
veterans who are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a home. Pamphlets, explaining 
the benefits of the GI bill are readily avail- 
able and are distributed as a further public 
service at no cost. As real estate brokers, 
doing business every day with veterans, we 
have sustained a continuing educational 
program at Town and Country Homes for our 
over 50 brokers on the spirit, provisions and 
workings of the GI Bill of Rights as it affects 
the veteran home purchaser. Time and 
again, we have called upon the regional of- 
fice for ald. clarification or advice only to 
find that they stand always ready to help 
those who are endeavoring to help the vet- 
eran. 

“In addition to the regular course of their 
work,” concluded Mr. Dunnan, “it is further 
noteworthy that the VA's ‘loan guaranty 
office stands as a watchtower against those 
who wittingly seek to take advantage of the 
enthusiastic veteran, Their competence and 


„ watchfulness are the veteran's best guaranty 


that he is getting the fair deal which is the 
object of the administration's existence. 
Combine this with the willingness and 
friendliness of lending institutions and one 
must be thankful that here in our area is 
indeed a situation which affords a happy 
prospect for the veteran wishing to enjoy 
the benefits that his grateful Government 
has made available to him.” 


OCTOBER 24, 1953, 
Gen. WILIA J. BLAKE, 
Manager, Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office, Boston, Mass. 
Dear GENERAL BLAKE: Thanks for your let- 
ter regarding the GI home-loan program. 
Let me say that I am in full agreement 
with the views expressed in your letter and 
regard your home-loan program to be one of 
the soundest and most efficiently conducted 
of all the fine programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration. From my experience and 
knowledge, it is my view that the services 
rendered by John Mitchell and his staf have 
been outstanding. 
With usual good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Paw J. PHILBIN, 
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Changes in Proxy Rules of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Mr. Henry Mayer, 
of the law firm of Mayer, Weiner & 
Mayer, of New York City, enclosing a let- 
ter which Mr. Mayer had published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of January 
17, 1954, dealing with changes in the 
rules of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. As Mr. Mayer points out, 
the rules are not in the interest of mi- 
nority stockholders, but certainly are to 
the great advantage of the majority 
stockholders. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MAYER, WEINER & MAYER, 
New York, January 18, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am sending you herewith 
a clipping containing my letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune which deals with the 
recent changes in the proxy rules which were 
adopted by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission at the behest of the American Society 
of Corporate Secretaries, Inc., the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bethlehem Steel, 
the railroads, and generally, the larger core 
porations of this country. 

As you will gather from my letter, these 
changes in the proxy rules mean progressively 
smaller stockholder democracy and greater 
mangement control. 

In addition to the Increased percentage 
requirements, the new changes will make it 
extremely difficult for stockholders to use 
the management proxy statement in order te 
get proposed resolutions presented to stock- 
holders’ meetings dealing with such matters 
as cumulative voting, electing women to 
various Boards of Directors, changes in pen- 
sion and bonus plans, etc. 

For the past 9 years, for Instance, various 
telephone labor groups which own stock in 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
and represent several hundreds of thousends 
of A. T. & T. employees, who are also stock- 
holders, have presented a series of resolu- 
tions pertaining to the company's pension 
plan. I am advised that there will be a 
great deal of difficulty about having such 
resolutions again presented for consideration 
even though they received in excess of 10 
percent of the votes cast the last time be- 
cause a new amendment to the SEC rules 
permits the company to refuse inclusion of 
such resolutions in its proxy statement upon 
the ground that such resolutions “deal with 
the ordinary business operations of the cor- 
poration.” 

It is ironic to me, indeed, that the Eisen- 
hower administration has sponsored strike 
votes among union members for the purpose 
of advancing “democracy” in trade unions 
while, at the same time, it is restricting 
stockholder democracy in corporations 
through the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission which now includes as a majority 
of its members, appointees of President 
Eisenhower, 
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Iam writing to you because the newspapers 
have either been silent about the SEC 
changes in rules, or they have praised such 
changes as a result of a misunderstanding 
of their import, or, possibly, I am just being 
too generous about the matter. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry MAYER, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 17, 1954] 
STOCKHOLDERS— CHANGES IN Proxy RULES OF 
SEC Are OPPOSED 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Your editorial entitled The Stockholder's 
Voice” completely misses the serious import 
of the new changes in the proxy rules of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. In- 
stead of making that voce“ more persuasive 
and articulate, as you suggest, the amend- 
ments will actually muffie and gradually 
muzzle stockholders, changing the “town 
meeting” and refreshing atmosphere that 
has recently prevailed at stockholders’ meet- 
ings, into the old nondissenting, cemetery 
silence that existed before the SEC adopted 
its original proxy rules. 

Your editorial made no reference whatso- 
ever to the fact that the new amendments 
increased the percentage of votes which a 
stockholder’s proposal must obtain in order 
to be submitted at the next annual meeting. 

Under the old rules, which existed for 9 
successive years, a stockholder’s proposal re- 
quired 3 percent of the total votes cast to be 
eligible for resubmission at the next annual 
meeting. The new rules expunge the 3 per- 
cent yardstick. They substitute a galloping 
progression of 3, 6, and 10 percent of the 
votes cast at stockholders’ meetings within a 
5-year period in order to qualify a proposal 
for subsequent resubmission. 

The increase in percentages {s significant 
particularly in our huge absentee-owned 
corporations where invariably over 90 per- 
cent of the votes are cast by management 
through the device of a blanket authority 
proxy and the ballots are counted in secret 
by tellers appointed by mangement. 

These new rules mean progressively 
smaller stockholder democracy. They mean 
progressively greater mangement control. 

Contrary to your editorial comments, these 
new rules have no bearing upon the use of 
stockholders’ meetings to gain notoriety, 
vent a personal grievance, or advance an il- 
legal proposal. Asa matter of fact, the new 
rules retain the so-called “notoriety” fea- 
ture that has existed for so many years. 
Furthermore, under the old rules, as well as 
under the new, stockholders’ proposals which 
are merely for the purpose of venting a per- 
sonal grievance or which are illegal are spe- 
cifically excluded. It is therefore a miscon- 
ception of the effect of the new rules to state 
that they exclude matters which have al- 
Ways been excluded. To point to such al- 
leged changes as improvements is to becloud 
the actual effect of the new rules. 

The old 3-percent rule has operated with- 
out the slightest inconvenience, embarrass- 
ment, or tinge of illegality for 9 years. The 
total percentage of stockholder proposals 
has been very small (about 2½ percent of all 
proposals) as compared with management 
proposals. 

The present rules constitute a subtle but 
giant step toward the extirpation of pre- 
existing beneficial corporate democracy. At 
the recent hearings before the SEC, numer- 
ous examples were proffered which indicated 
that stockholder proposals were extremely 
effective in gaining benefits for stockholders 
and for the particular corporations involved, 
even though they fatled to receive a majority 
vote. Their constant repetition served to 
impinge them upon the conscience of cor- 
porate management with the result that they 
were, in many cases, ultimately adopted by 
management. 

It is to be hoped that the SEC will revert 
in due time to the thesis of corporate democ- 
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racy and eschew that of corporate oligarchy. 
But the eloquent and courageous voice of 
the Herald Tribune will be needed to accom- 
plish that wholly desirable end. 
HENRY MAYER. 
New Tonk, January 8, 1954, 


Voice Must Combat McCarthy’s Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19,1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article by 
Marquis Childs, entitled “Voice Must 
Combat McCartuy’s Abroad,” published 
in the Washington Post, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Voice Must COMBAT MCCARTHY'S ABROAD 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The head of the United States Information 
Agency, Theodore Streibert, was surprised the 
other day to get a friendly letter from one 
who in the past has been a severe critic of 
USIA. That critic, Senator JoserH McCar- 
THY, of Wisconsin, started a chain reaction 
of headlines in America and around the world 
when he charged that USIA libraries in for- 
eign capitals contained pro-Communist liter- 
ature. 

In his letter to the USIA Chief, McCartur 
said that one of his admirers had provided 
funds to pay for sufficient copies of the 
Senator's book, McCarthyism, the Fight for 
America, to furnish at least one copy to each 
of the USIA libraries in some 60 countries, 
The latter took it for granted that with such 
a windfall the director of the reorganized 
information service immediately would avail 
himself of the opportunity to stock the 
McCarthy book. 

This does, however, present a certain em- 
barrassment. The reaction to McCartHy and 
McCarthyism among political groups of vir- 
tually all shadings in Western Europe is 
strong to violent. American officials abroad 
are constantly being asked whether thought 
control, under the intimidations of Mc- 
Carthyites, ls taking hold in this country. 

Moreover, the book contains the lengthy 
speech attacking Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army during the war, 
later Secretary of State, and Secretary of 
Defense, as a front. man for traitors in the 
Communist conspiracy. Marshall's name is 
venerated in Western Europe as author of 
the plan credited with stopping the spread 
of communism after the war., Europeans 
will find it strange to see in an official li- 
brary a book by a prominent American that, 
in effect, denounces Marshall for advancing 
the Communist cause. 

The fact is that the newly reorganized 
agency has just been given a nod of ap- 
proval from the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information in its ninth semi- 
annual report to Congress. This Commis- 
sion, which includes some distinguished 
editors, reported: 

“In our judgment the new agency 18 off 
to a good start, It has a new directive from 
the President; a new conception of its mis- 
sion; a new form of organization and many 
new men in its top positions. While it ts 
altogether too early to judge the results of 
its work, yet ita efforts reflect an honest and 
intelligent attemp to comply with the wishes 
of the new administration and of the 83d 
Congress for a bold new type of program.” 
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After the sensation based on the charges 
of a year ago, with the accusation of book 
burning as certain volumes were removed 
from library shelves and in one instance ac- 
tually burned, the USIA had rough going. 
When the agency was separated from the 
State Department there was an extended 
search for a capable director. Mr. Streibert 
chairman of the board of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, finally was prevailed upon to 
take the post. 

Much of the energy of USIA is engaged 
in proving to Europeans that freedom still 
flourishes in the United States and that 
critics of the McCarrny viewpoint have no 
trouble making themselves heard. The 
doubts and fears of Europe were strikingly 
epitomized in a Message to Young Ameril- 
cans published recently in the magazine of 
the Swiss equivalent of the YMCA at Ge- 
neva, Admitting that their impressions may 
be mistaken, the youths, through their 
spokesman, say: 

“Tell us then in what America takes pride 
Tell us that it is elsewhere than in the pos- 
session of the hydrogen bomb, elsewhere 
than in naval, air, or scientific superiority. 

“Tell us that young Americans are 
ing for true freedom, that they intend to 
offer their own tastes, their individuality: 
their sensitivity. For we are surprisea—an¢ 
we are not surprised—at the singular activi- 
ty of Jor McCartuy. No one has done more 
to open our eyes to the strange thought con- 
trol which rages in your midst. We know, 
furthermore, that if these words ever come 
to his attention, he will no doubt 
that Switzerland is rotten with bolshevism. 

Some young Americans living in Genev® 
have already sent their replies to the ques” 
tions put by the magazine. USIA also bas 
asked the Christian Youth Movement, wit? 
headquarters in Chicago, to send a direct 
answer. 

The fact that reckless speeches and wild 
accusations have raised such doubts is in 
itself tragic. The agency that must tell the 
American story is too often put on the de- 
fensive, And this is at a time when 
country is seeking to win the allegiance % 
non-Communists everywhere so that they 
will not be merely neutral, but actively 1% 
America and the American way of life, 


Reduction of Dairy Support Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have prin cle 
the Appendix of the Recorp an arti 
written by John A. Wickland and ot 
lished in the Minneapolis Mornin 
Tribune of February 16, 1954, on the su 
ject of the reduction in dairy support 
prices. ‘ 

There being no objection, the artic! 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco®” 
as follows: 

“QuiTE 4 Row,“ re or Surros 
(By John A. Wickland) A 

The datry industry was not happy Man 
day. eit 

Spokesmen for tt were unanimous in the. 
disapproval of Secretary of Agriculture from 
son's order cutting dairy support prices ecti¥? 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent eff 
April 1. on 

The Minnesota Farmers Union called ©, 
Congress to reverse Benson, The Annes 


1954 


Farm Bureau Federation pointed out it 
never had supported a reduction of more 
than 10 percent. 

Peterson said he has not had time to 

e out what effect the parity reduction 
Would have on fuid milk prices but he 
thought it might cause a substantial“ drop 
Of as much as 1 cent a quart. 

“It's going to be quite a blow to dairymen 
În this area,” said George N. Peterson, general 
manager of Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
lation. Officials of Land O' Lakes Cream- 
ries, the big cooperative organization, 
choed his sentiments. 

Frank Stone, Land O' Lakes general man- 
Ager, said he though it “unfair” that the 
dairy industry be singled out for the support 
Price reduction while supports remain high 
for certain other farm products. 

He thought the dairy industry would not 

Opposed to lowering support prices grad- 
Mally—about 5 percent a year—but added, 
We don't feel a potshot should be taken 

dairy income.” 

M. H. Mauritson, Land O' Lakes president, 
thought Benson was making an awful mis- 
take, “The reduction,” he said, “may make 
Quite a disturbance in the dairy industry.” 

Loudest objection to the new support- 

ce level came from the Farmers Union, 
hose secretary, Russell Schwandt, said Con- 
Bress should act before April 1 to provide 
bo ndatory price supports of not less than 

percent of parity on butter and other 

* products. 

This 15 percent cut in the support rate 
Will mean a loss in income of perhaps 835 
— to Minnesota dairymen,” Schwandt 


At the same time, the Farmers Union of- 
ficia! continued, the action will do little to 
uce the dairy surplus or to benefit con- 
since much of the price reduction 
Probably will be offset in higher marketing 


“Farmers cannot stay in the dairy busi- 
Fired at prices only 75 percent of parity,” 
hwandt said. 
Although Delbert Wells, secretary of the 
tarm Bureau Federation, said his organiza- 
n would not make any immediate com- 
tha t on Benson's action, he pointed out 
in t it previously had suggested a reduction 
Parity prices of at least 5 and not more 
than 10 percent. 
— dairymen said farmers actually have 
t n receiving only about 84 percent of pari- 
Y rather than 90 percent. 
tng nF also explained that parity is now be- 
the Changed from the old formula based on 
to 1910-14 average prices of farm products 
a new formula which also takes into con- 
tion prices for the past 10 years. 
orpo der the old formula, the support price 
a Utter at 100 percent of parity is 72.9 cents 
thp und. while it is 74.2 cents according to 
new formula. 
— 90 percent of the old formula would 
the present support level at 66.8 a 
Rew 7.” while 75 percent figured under the 
a ae would mean a price of 55.65 cents 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


nate - BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what is 

We Y going on in Indochina? Not only 

even unot tell who is winning; we do not 
Seem to know who is fighting. 
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Board Rulings of Local 770 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we hear 
a great deal about the failure of col- 
lective bargaining and about the unrea- 
sonableness of labor and of the break- 
down in grievance procedures. Of 
course, that has not been my experience. 
The thousands of grievance cases which 
are settled every year through the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining are seldom 
heard of. We hear only of the so-called 
news cases, in which management and 
labor have failed to get together. 

As evidence of the fact that sound col- 
lective bargaining is going on every day 
of the week, I now offer for printing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a little col- 
umn which recently appeared in the pub- 
lication of the Retail Clerks Union, Local 
770, A. F. of L., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
which was sent to me by the able secre- 
tary of the local, Mr. De Silva. 

The column refers to a series of cases 
in which the union grievance committee 
held against the worker and in support 
of the employer, because under the con- 
tract between the union and the em- 
ployer the board found that the employee 
was wrong. I believe that when we have 
evidence of this nature from time to time 
it is desirable to put it into the official 
Recorp, as an offset against some of the 
wild charges that are being made against 
union activities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Boarp RULINGS 
(By Lois McKinstry) 

The following rulings were recently passed 
by 770’s Board: 

L. F.-Food, Los Angeles: Discharge pro- 
tested. Assigned to Henry Sacks and George 
Kubicka. 

Disposition: Investigation proved that 
member did not follow company procedure 
although rules were posted. Company posi- 
tion upheld, 

A. L.-Food, Los Angeles: Discharge pro- 
tested. Assigned to Jack Boodnick and 
Henry Sacks. 

Disposition: Investigation showed that 
member had been absent from her job often 
during the last few years and had not al- 
ways reported to her manager during illness, 
etc. Company position upheld. 

M. F.-Food, Los Angeles: Discharge pro- 
tested. Assigned to Bob Madray. 

Disposition: Investigation proved that 
member did not perform as required by em- 
ployer. Company position upheld. 

B. N.-Food, Los Angeles: Discharge pro- 
tested. Assigned to John Lowe. 

Disposition: Store manager had given the 
member trouble after union had arranged for 
his reinstatement, Member was reinstated 
with back pay. Company representative 
promised to be fair in the future. 

N. R.-Food, Los Angeles: Discharge pro- 
tested. Assigned to Jack Boodnick and 
George Kubicka, 

Disposition: Member did not appear for 
appointment with committee to investigate 
discharge. Field representatives conducted 
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investigation and questioned fellow workers 
and manager. Committee found member 
was argumentative with customers and fel- 
low workers and he did not do his share of 
work. Company position upheld. 

A. D.-Food, Los Angeles: Discharge pro- 
tested. Assigned to Arthur Patterson and 
John Lowe. 

Disposition: Committee met with manager 
of store and as reason for discharge was not 
proved, member was reinstated with no loss 
in pay. 


I Believe in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House a series of public- 
service programs being sponsored by 
radio station WEIM, Fitchburg, Mass., 
in my district, on “Why I Believe in Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

This special series of broadcasts is re- 
ceiving widespread acclaim in northern 
Worcester County. My good friend, Mr. 
Henry G. Molina, Jr., president of WEIM, 
inaugurated these broadcasts a few 
months ago over the WEIM facilities in 
an effort to make Massachusetts resi- 
dents more aware of the economic, spir- 
itual, and cultural benefits which are 
theirs. This undertaking is typical of 
the public-service tradition which has 
marked radio station WEIM since the 
beginning of its operations in Fitchburg. 

On Sunday, February 16, I was hon- 
ored and privileged to participate in this 
special series, and, under unanimous 
consent, I extend in the Recorp the text 
of my remarks on “Why I Believe in 
Massachusetts,” which were recorded in 
Washington for rebroadcast over WEIM, 

The material follows: 

My dear friends, this fs Congressman 
Puiu J. PHILBIN, of the Third Congressional 
District, talking to you from the Capitol at 
Washington. 

I feel highly privileged, honored and very 
grateful indeed to station WEIM for the 
opportunity to participate in this discus- 
sion of Massachusetts and its future. Let 
me say at the outset, that this forum is a 
commendable enterprise and that it admir- 
ably exemplifies the high and very fine 
standards of public service which have in- 
variably been a part of the operations of this 
station. 

I have been asked to speak to you briefly 
on why I believe in Massachusetts. There 
would be many facets and many phases to 
a complete answer to this question and, of 
course, I shall not undertake to deal with 
all of them, 

Historically, economically, politically and 
spiritually and in many other respects, Mas- 
sachusetts is truly an outstanding Com- 
monwealth and, in my mind, by and large, 
the best place in the world in which to live 
and work. Famed for its monumental con- 
tributions to the establishment of American 
liberty and American prosperity as we have 
known them and as we know them today, 
noted throughout the world for the unex- 
celled devotion of our people to the great 
truths of free government, celebrated every- 
where as truly a great citadel of free en- 
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terprise, of free Initiative and free Incentive 
for the individual, the achievements of Mas- 
sachusetts in every eld could never be ex- 
celled. 

‘There are those who for one reason or an- 
other, to serve their own selfish purposes, 
seek to disparage the work, the importance 
and the future of our great Commonwealth. 
If we were to believe these purveyors of 
dispair, we would have to conclude that 
nothing was right and most everything was 
wrong with the good old Bay State. 

There are pessimists and cynics in every 
generation ready to ridicule, to minimize 
and challenge the present accomplishments 
as well as the future possiblilties of na- 
tions, institutions, and men. We shall prob- 
ably always have such skeptical minds among 
us, and we may well expect to have our share 
of the fainthearted and the hesitant mem- 
bers of the body politic, who are prepared to 
rend disaster and failure into every tempo- 
rary obstacle. Such seems to be the nature 
of man, yet the true American knows no 
such words as failure or defeat. 

Like other sections of the country, we have 
had, and still have, our special problems of 
government, of industry, of finance, of social, 
and economic need. 8 

Like other sections, we have enjoyed high 
prosperity and we have suffered financial 
and economic reverses. Like other sections 
not all of our industries have been fully suc- 
cessful, and some of them influenced by local, 
national, and even international conditions 
have at times been forced to close or to 
transfer their operations to other States. 
This is always deplorable but it frequently 
engenders new hope and new aspirations. 

In the generation just passed we have wit- 
nessed the serious dislocation of our great 
textile industry. We have seen much of our 
cotton textiles leave for other parts and a 
substantial number of our woolen textiles 
follow a similar course. The same has been 
true of our boot-and-shoe industry some of 
which has been transferred to other States, 
I think also that a considerable number of 
other industries struggling against some dis- 
advantages, real or imaginary, have been 
hard put to maintain themselves in competi- 
tion with similar industries in other States 
or nations, and have felt it necessary to re- 
locate their plants. 

I would be the very last not to acknowl- 
edge these actualities and these stark eco- 
nomfe facts because they have most always 
been followed by the very undesirable con- 
sequences of unemployment and industrial 
stagnation in some of our best communi- 
ties. -While these effects have been tem- 

in most instances, they have been 
severe and they have brought undoubted 
hardships to many worthy individuals and 
many communities, 

We all must be pleased to know, however, 
as loyal sons and daughters of Massachu- 
setts, as believers in her great destiny and 
her superlative features as a self-governing 
sovereign State, that these setbacks, while 
serious, have been temporary. Recent sta- 
tistics abundantly bear out this statement 
because they indicate clearly that Massachu- 
setts enjoyed its best year in all history dur- 
ing 1953 when it showed & greater increase 
in new business than the rest of the United 
States as a whole. According to no less an 
authority than Dun & Bradstreet, new busi- 
ness incorporations in the Commonwealth 


for the first 10 months of 1953 increased- 


about 20 percent over 1952 as against an 
average gain in the United States as a whole 
of about 11 percent. ‘ 

We are also gratifed to know that our 
shoe and leather industry, to which I have 
referred, and which has for some years past 
undergone more or less unfavorable read- 
Justments, now continues to enjoy steady 
gains. It is a matter of Official record and 
I am quoting from authoritative sources 
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that in the first three quarters of 1953 our 
New England States produced over 33 per- 
cent of the entire national shoe output and 
this represented distinct gains over previous 
ears. 

y As an offset against decreases in the textile 
industries, and I may say that these Indus- 
trics have been affected on a Nationwide 
scale, has been the tremendous growth which 
Massachusetts has experienced in electronics, 
plastics, and other fields related to the de- 
velopment of the wonder sciences of the new 
atomic age in which we are living. 

To cite a very cogent example—no other 
State can boast of the same high degree of 
technical and research facilities which have 
become such a significant part of our Massa- 
chusetts economy and which augur so bright 
for the future progperity of our State. 

For example, right here in Massachusetts 
at the Air Force Research Center at Cam- 
bridge established here primarily because of 
the availability of the tremendous educa- 
tional and scientific resources than anywhere 
in the Union, or the world, there was de- 
veloped in 1953 a magic electronic brain 
which automatically brings aircraft into its 
home base at precise intervals of 30 seconds. 
What does this mean and why do I cite it as 
an example of Massachusetts“ growth and 
prosperity? It means that alrport traffic 
controllers in only a few short years when 
military secrecy has been lifted from this 
magic device, will be able to handle incom- 
ing aircraft at civilian airports throughout 
the Nation at the rate of 120 planes an hour 
regardless of weather conditions and this is 
more than three times the rate of landing 
operations in ideal weather permitted by any 
other existing system. In this one electronic 
device alone, and there are many others, I 
can assure you, is the foundation of a whole 
new industry, new opportunities for our peo- 
ple, new jobs, new payrolls, new chances for 
Massachusetts to forge ahead. 

This infant industry of such great promise 
was largely made possible by the efforts of 
some of us in the Massachusetts delegation 
in Congress who some few years ago managed 
to prevent its transfer elsewhere, and we can 
all feel proud and assured that the Cam- 
bridge Center as well as the new $5 million 
center rising at Bedford are bound to insure 
many new and splendid opportunitics for 
Massachusetts workers and businessmen. 

Those of us associated with developing and 
strengthening our own Armed Services well 
know the great stride which Massachusetts 
has taken in the field of research, not only 
because of our concentration of outstanding 
and unexcelled universities and laboratories 
but also the distinctively special aptitude 
and skill of so many of our Massachusetts 
men and women who were able to master the 
intricate details and precision requirement 
of successfully implementing many new and 
fabulous scientific devices. 

And it is with genuine pleasure that we can 
also make note of the fact that our own pri- 
vate industry is keeping pace with Govern- 
ment rescarch in Massachusetts. There are 
many examples of advancement ranging from 
revolutionary new typesetting machines to 
the metalworking industry which produces 
everything from common pins, sensitive ball- 
bearings to huge gears and giant presses, 
razor blades to great turbines which develop 
power which keeps the wheels of industry 
spinning across the entire country and in re- 


-mote parts of the world. 


In relatively few years, we have doubled the 
metal working plants, the number of em- 
ployees in this industry has more than dou- 
bled and the value of these many products, 
big and little, has increased over four times 
to the almost astounding figure of more 
than $4 billion. Thus we in Massachusetts 
have found in diversification of industry, not 
only the means to offset previous industrial 
Tosses of historic businesses, but the ability 
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to forge ahead to new, higher and broader 
levels of industrial activity hardly ever en“ 
visioned by industrial leaders or economists. 

The prophets of gloom, the skeptics, and 
the cynics have been predicting the economie 
collapse of our section for many years, But 
they have lived to see thelr predictions un- 
fulfilled. Massachusetts and New England 
haye met the challenge that must face every 
generation of Americans and now instead 
going backwards our industries are expand 
ing at a greater rate than ever and our ec?" 
nomic strength, well-being, and prosperity 
are showing a steady and gratifying develop“ 
ment. 

Yes, my friend, I believe in Massachusetts 
and we all have every reason to believe in 
our great Commonwealth because she wil 
fulfill, I have no doubt, our fondest hopes f0F 
the future. If we continue under this great 
free Government of ours to give full. {ree 
play to the ingenuity, enterprise, brains, 
progressive spirit of our people there can be 
no question whatever about our future eco” 
nomie prosperity because we are standing on 
the threshold of another era of advancement 
which, God willing, will bring us untold 
prosperity and happiness, 

The peacetime uses of nuclear atomi? 
power will open a whole new vista of oppor- 
tunities for our people and Massachusetts 
with {ts superb research facilities is in an 
excellent position to take the lead. Our re“ 
gion will thus benefit greatly from the pro- 
duction of electric power, with nuclear fuel 
and as our technologists develop new tech- 
niques and equipment we are bound to m 
further substantial gains in our econo 
position. 

We are developing our roads and trans“ 
portation systems, our railroads, and our ar- 
ways, and all these will play a part in Mass 
chusetts’ future destiny. In fact, many fac- 
tors, material, economic, scientific, and me- 
chanical win play their proper part. But 
above all when everything is said and done, 
when we move into the unprecedented ers 
the future, as we will, and as we can. P t 
vided Government, labor, and manngeme?, 
will work together in the American way 
harness our resources and great en of 
there will be one other factor, the greatest © 
all, which will insure our success and our nd 
umph over whatever obstacles appear. 4 
that lies in the inspiring devotion, unswet™” 
ing loyalty and determined patriotic, Lan 
gressive spirit of the people of Massachuse i 
themselves who being among the best of ® 
Americans, are proud of their blessed neritare 
and, under God, are determined to pro 
and preserve it, 

Hence, my friends, you can see why 1 be- 
lieve in Massachusetts and her future prog 
pects. It is primarily because I believe i 
her fine people and have faith in "a 
strength of purpose, their invincible wit). 2 
their unceasing determination, to on 
Massachusetts, and hence our blessed Nat! 
even better places in which to live. 

Thank your very much. 


School for Peace? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or on 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the nee 
that Uncle Sam is planning a school *, 
the training of air officers comparable g 
West Point and Annapolis has mov pew 


reader of these notes to propose 3 
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type of training to counteract our em- 
Phasis upon military instruction. A 
School for peace is suggested, with teach- 
ers brought in from countries all over 
world to present their languages, cus- 
ms, traditions, and ideas. Such a 
School would be interested in breaking 
down the cultural barriers which sepa- 
Yate the nations and would be a logical 
Place for the training of diplomats who 
—.— be prepared for their arduous 


No one can question the soundness of 
the Proposal as a theoretical approach to 
dur very practical world problems. Like 
other similar good suggestions, the one 
Obstacle in the way to its realization is 

e adamant attitude taken by the Soviet 

nion to every proposal for improved 
international understanding. They 

t let their professors out of sight. 
They screen every student who even 
es to think of leaving Russia for for- 
ĉien training. What wouid happen in 
the Present state of world affairs, at 
t, is what has happened every time, 
— western countries would be all for it. 


the Soviet orbit would remain im- 
U etrable. After a while, you get a 
ttle tired of making all the overtures, 


The McNary Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
qnanimous consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
butt lad “McNary Protest Justified,” 
Jublisned in the Sunday Oregonian of 
anuary 10, 1954. 
ere being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
McNary PROTEST JUSTIFIED 
cane Federal Power Commission's tentative 
assigning 92 percent of the total con- 
rection costs of the McNary project for 
maj yment from power revenues will be a 
ra 


Or blow to Northwest systemwide power 
Puy if allowed to stand. The Northwest 
bee Power Association, representing 93 
D lic agencies serving almost 2 million peo- 
e About 39 percent of the population of 
int region—is well advised to petition for 
ntion and rehearing. 
tenaa FPC order appears to conflict with In- 
ity Department policy which denies util- 
meni sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
for power, and points to Federal laws 
Büt power a subsidiary consideration, 
dama the new FPC policy is applied to other 
lump; now under construction on the Co- 
tubs ia, the effect will be to provide a power 
tox idy—at the expense of the consumers 
That igation, fisheries, and flood control. 
dent has never been the congressional in- 
auth, Army engineers, in obtaining original 
Perce Watlon for McNary Dam, ascribed 20 
Pag nt of the benefits to navigation. The 
but mot only had reduced that drastically, 
Tan, DAS assigned nothing to the benefit of 
bent Bough millions of dollars have been 
been on fishways. These uses always have 
monreimbursable’—to be met from 
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the Treasury as a national responsibility. 
One assumes that the same policy, if applied 
to the Dalles Dam, would charge to the users 
of electricity the more than $20 million to 
be paid Indians for taking away their treaty 
fishing rights at Celilo. 

The location of these two dams, McNary 
and the Dalies, in itself shows the impor- 
tance of navigation in consideration by the 
Army engineers and Congress. One would 
drown out Umatilla Rapids and the other 
would inundate the barrier at Celilo. A re- 
hearing of the FPC order should be granted. 


Chicago Editor Backs Representative 
Sieminski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Sun-Times: 

SHADOW OF THE IRON CURTAIN IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Are Americans with close relatives living 
behind the Iron Curtain banned from em- 
ployment by the United States Government? 

This question was raised in hearings be- 
fore a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
recently. Representative SIEMINSKI, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, charged that the Govern- 
ment's security program carries the implica. 
tion that 6 million Americans of Polish 
descent are disloyal. 

If his assumption is right, more than Polish 
Americans would be affected. Persons with 
relatives in Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and other nations behind the Iron 
Curtain would be included. 

Sreminsxr raised the point—loudly and 
angrily—after testimony by Elbert P. Tuttle, 
acting security officer for the Treasury De- 
partment. Tuttle said that an American 
may be a rugged individual but if he has a 
mother—for instance—behind the Iron Cur- 
tain such a situation may make him a dan- 
gerous security risk. 

There seems to be no definite rule or order 
on the subject. Whether a person is safe“ 
or not seems to depend on an aribtrary deci- 
sion by his superiors. There are loose cri- 
teria set up for the guidance of those supe- 
riors. Tuttle explained one of the criteria in 
a letter of January 28: 

“The presence of a close relative of an 
employee in an unfriendly nation, or identity 
of a close relative with a Communist organ- 
ization or activity, while not raising any in- 
ference that the employee is subversive, 
might suggest the possibility that coercion 
or pressure could be brought on the employee 
through such relative to engage in subver- 
sive activities. It could be said that a per- 
son becomes a security risk due to suitability 
factors only when such factors raise reason- 
able cause to believe that such person might, 
at a later date, actually engage in subversive 
activity,” 

That criterion puts on a bureaucrat the 
responsibilly for guessing whether a fellow 
American at some time in the future might 
turn disloyal because he has a relative be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The average bu- 
reaucrat, we submit, will play his own job 
safe by assuming the worst. 

Such a decision might well deprive our 
country of the services of some of the most 
effective anti-Communists. Persons whose 
relatives have suffered at the hands of the 
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Communists are more likely to be anti-Com- 
munist than pro-Communist. 

It should at least be made clear that an 
American is presumed loyal until it is proved 
otherwise—and proof does not consist of 
someone's guessing that at some time in the 
future a Federal employee may turn traitor 
because he has unfortunate relatives in the 
hands of Communists, 


Millions Are Going Hungry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
if any organization has demonstrated 
its usefulness and its capacity to act 
with effectiveness to meet human need, 
that organization is CARE. This non- 
sectarian, nonpartisan agency has won 
the respect and appreciation of the 
American people by its humanitarian 
services throughout the world. Mr. 
Thomas L. Stokes has stated cogently 
some reasons why this organization 
should now be used in channeling some 
of our surplus foodstuffs to millions of 
hungry people, and quotes Paul Comley 
French, the competent and experienced 
head of CARE. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. Stokes’ arti- 
cle, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of January 25, 
1954] 


MILLIONS Are Gorno HUNGRY 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Our warehouses are stuffed with surpluses 
of basic food—wheat, corn, butter, cheese, 
dried milk, and the like. 

Throughout the world 500 million people . 
live at or near starvation levels. 

Our Government Commodity Credit 
Corporation hoids over $6 billion of food and 
farm commodities on loan, owning over $2 
billion outright. President Eisenhower rec- 
ommended to Congress that the CCC's bor- 
rowing authority be upped to $8.5 billion, as 
it already is pressing the authorized $6.75 bil- 
lion limit. 

This recalls dramatically a discussion on 
hunger in the world a few year ago by that 
doughty, heart-warming Scotsman, Sir John 
Boyd-Orr, first director general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, FAO, of the 
United Nations. In the course of it, Sir John 
observed that the human race has not yet 
solved the elemental problem of providing 
that everybody in the world can get enough 
to eat and, until it did. we were not going 
to get very far with our other problems. 

He recognized that feeding the hungry and 
getting them healthy would, of itself, start 
the solution of other problems. The nation 
which can help toward that problem also will 
build up good will for itself. We are in a 
position to do that and on a far bigger scale 
than we have attempted hitherto. 

The Eisenhower administration and Con- 
gress are seeking ways and means. The 
President recommended a 3-year program 
for distribution of $1 billion worth of sur- 
pluses in his budget message. Valuable ad- 
vice based on long experience on how to 
meet the many difficulties involved is being 
offered by CARE, that joint organization of 
religious, labor, agriculture, and service 
groups. Already it has distributed more than 
$160 million worth of goods around the world, 
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It has won friends for us all over the world 
as a nonsectarian, nonpartisan agency inter- 
ested solely in the welfare of people, In 
the past it has helped with distribution of 
limited amounts of our surpluses. It is ready 
to help with the bigger job now planned. 

In an exhaustive analysis of the surplus 
distribution problem, CARE's executive di- 
rector, Paul Comly French, has outlined for 
the admiinstration and Congress the hurdles 
that will be confronted and suggested ways 
to get past them. As a matter of policy, we 
cannot distribute the surpluses in a way 
that will “*harmfully affect our own export 
agricultural trade, or exports cf our allies, or 
that will depress agricultural prices in the 
country where the food goes. That, in fact, 
is specified already in the Mutual Security 
Act. 

There are also obstacles in financing dis- 
tribution, among them, the inability of 
dollar-short countries to pay freight costs 
from points of storage in the United States 
to the seaboard for shipment, or to handle 
reprocessing costs where reprocessing is nec- 
essary for perishable items, or eyen, in many 
cases, administrative costs. There are, how- 
ever, a number of countries which can sup- 
ply their own ships to transport surpluses 
to their own lands. 

To get our surpluses where they are 
needed and without interfering with estab- 
lished trade and markets, the CARE sur- 
vey has suggestions of value. It recom- 
mends that they be channeled to refugees 
and other blocks of depressed persons; to 
those who consume such a meager share of 
local agricultural products and those who 
lack income to buy imported farm products 
to the point that they are isolated from reg- 
ular commercial markets. There are many 
millons of hungry people in these categories. 

Obviously there is no one simple, easy solu- 
tion to all the complications involved. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. French advises a combination 
of means in meeting the financial problem, 
for example. One is to set aside and use 
some of the money now spent on storage 
which will not be needed when surpluses are 
removed. Another is to have private agen- 
cles negotiate with recipient governments, as 
CARE has done successfully, for paymenz of 
as much of the prime and handling costs 
as they can afford in dollars and in local 
currency. Then there are contributions 
from our people who have already been so 
generous with CARE and other private 
agencies. Finally, Congress could make up 
the gap by direct appropriations. 

This problem deserves public interest and 
public support exerted actively upon those in 
a position to do something about it—the ad- 
ministration, Congress, and private agencies 
of all sorts which can help. 


Newsletter Published by the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in- 
teresting newsletter published by the 
Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, dealing with some of the ques- 
tions of Government spending. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Tas Year's Government SPENDING ESTI- 
MATED More THAN $72 BILLION 

During the current 1954 fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1953, it is estimated that the 
Federal Government will spend $72.1 billion. 
Of that figure, 70 percent will go for military 
defense, foreign aid for military purposes, 
and atomic energy, 9 percent for interest on 
the national war debt, and 414 percent for 
vetcran’s benefits. In other words, the cost 
of present and past wars amounts to 831% 
percent of the estimated expenditures. 

The estimated receipts are $68.3 billion; 
which leaves an anticipated deficit of $3.8 
billion. Direct taxes on individuals account 
for 45 percent of receipts; direct corporation 
taxes are 31 percent; excise taxes, including 
liquor, tobacco, gasoline, telephone, rallway 
fares, Jewelry, and entertainment taxes, are 
14 percent; customs and other receipts 
amount to 8 percent; and 5 percent will be 
borrowed. 


WHERE YOUR TAX DOLLAR COES 


The ist session of the 83d Congress, which 
adjourned August 3, appropriated $54,539,- 
342,491, which does not include estimated 
expenditures of $6,575 million for interest 
on the national debt, $1,500 million for agri- 
cultural price supports from moneys already 
appropriated to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and $684 million for railroad re- 
tirement benefits. 

So this newsletter deals primarily with the 
sums appropriated, over which the Appro- 
priations Committees supposedly have juris- 
diction, and which not only do not include 
the sums mentioned above, but also large 
carryover funds not yet spent in the Defense 
Establishment and in foreign aid. Appro- 
priations have been regrouped according to 

for which they are to be spent in- 
stead of the particular department of Gov- 
ernment which handles them. Days have 
been spent in securing and checking these 
figures, which have been rounded for sum- 
mary tabulation, but there are many which 
we still do not have—for example, how much 
money the military spends in colleges for 
research, or for propaganda and public re- 
lations in the press, radio, and television, 
It is hoped the following figures and per- 
centages may be helpful in understanding 
how your hard-earned tax dollars are to be 
spent. 
Appropriations made by Congress for the 
1953-54 fiscal year 
[Dollars rounded to thousands; percent 
rounded to the nearest tenth] 
I. NATIONAL DEFENSE * 
Defense Department: 
Army (including civil 
functions) ~ 


Office of Public Informa- 
tion (military s 
Office of the Secretary, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
National Security 
Council, and National 
Security Training Com- 
mission, eto 


Subtotal, Defense 
Department 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(including nonmilitary 
development work) 
Selective Service System 
Strategic and critical ma- 


795, 375, 000 


36, 696, 025, 000 


1, 057, 781, 000 
20, 882, 400 


39, 176, 000 
Emergency Agencies— 

Office of Defense Mobili- 

zation, Defense Transport 

Activities, Economic Sta- 

bilization, Federal Civil 

Defense Administration, 


— —— — 


55, 890, 000 


*Includes some nonmilitary funds as in- 
dicated, 
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Military ald to other coun- 
tries—military assistance, > 
mutual defense spend- 
ing, defense financing, 
etc. Includes -financial 
aid to Indochina, France, 
and the United King- 
dom, and both military 
and technical aid to 
Europe (in addition $2,- 
065,785,000 was appro- 
priated from unexpended 
1952-53 balances) -...__. 83, 123, 000, 000 

———— 


Total (75.2 percent) - 41. 001, 661, 000 
—— 


II. COST OF PAST WARS 
Cost of administering the 
national debt (this figure 
does not include the $86,- 
575,000,000 which must be 
spent in addition as in- 
terest on the national 


F $50, 750, 000 
Cost of occupation of Ger- 
many and Austria (State 
Department 2 40, 438, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Expenses of administra- 
tion and operation 221, 201, 000 
Maintenance of hospitals, 
dormitory facilities, 
out- patients 697, 409, 000 
Compensation, pensions, 
insurance, veterans’ 
benefits, etc — 8,377, 656, 009 
. 
Total (8 percent) 4. 387, 454, 000 
pa es 
Il. FOREIGN AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 
Bilateral aid to India, Paki- 
stan, the Arab States, 00 
Tran, Israel anneuenn = $222, 000, 
United States technical as- 00 
sistance (point 4 107, 413, 
Aid to Palestine refugees, 
from unexpended bal- 
. A 44, 063, 009 
Ald in movement of mi- 000 
n A Sere oo 7, 500, 
Technical assistance 
through the United No- 00 
tions organizations 9, 500, 
International children's 00 
welfare work (UNICEF). 9, 814. 
United Nations Korean Re- 00 
construction Ageney 50, 700, 
Payment for ocean freight 
on relief shipments by 900 
voluntary agencies._.__- 1, 625, 
Total (0.7 percent) 407, 752. — 


IV. OTHER FOREIGN RELATIONS APpROPRIATIC 


Contributions to the U. N. 
and other international 


organizations for regular 
activities $20, 615, 000 
United States representa- 
tives at international or- 000 
ganizations _...-_..--.-. 1, 100, 
Voice of America, interna- 
tional information and 900 
educational activities 75. 000. 900 
1 62, 624 
Total (0.3 percent) 763, 410. 002 


s’ 
V. AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESC 


Agricultural experimental 
stations and extension 
0 = 

Soil conservation 

International Wheat Agree- 
ment (for subsidizing ex- 
ports)... = — — 


* Does not include loans and purchases 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Other services—crop insur- 
ance, Production and 
Marketing Administra- 
tion, Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, eto $459, 040, 000 


1, 008, 318, 000 


Total (1.6 percent) 


VI. NATURAL RESOURCES NOT PRIMARILY 


AGRICULTURAL 
Flood prevention, water- 
Shed prolects — $12, 000, O00 
Forest service and contro 
y Of forest pests 106, 264, 000 
arlous bureaus under the 
partment of Interior— 
nd Management, Rec- 
mation, Geological Sur- 
A Mines, eto 194, 968, 000 
attonal Park Service 24, 954, 000 
Bo and Wildlife Service 12, 866, 000 
neville Power Adminis- 
S888 38, 266, 000 
ennessee Valley Authority. 188, 381, 000 
Total (1.1 percent) 578, 004, 000 


va. SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 


WELFARE 
Grants to States for public 
assistance, aged, blind, 
ona! dependent children. $1,717, 563, 000 
chüdres Education = 79, 100, 000 
n's Bureau (not in- 
giuding grants-in-aid to 
I 1, 525, 000 
°Men’s Bureau (not in- 
Stang grants-in-aid to 
Py pn e £ 350, 000 
blic Health Service 200, 120, 000 
flacellaneous health and 
Aa eactional services 58, 982, 000 
ce for school con- 
Struction in defense areas 70, 000, 000 
Tong iehmen program 83, 365, 000 
and Drug Adminis- 
tration BEES 5, 200, 000 
Total (4.1 percent). 2. 215, 855, 000 


Ss —ä 


) Tr, TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Office (including an- 
ticipated receipts from 


High AU) Pei A fn $2, 856, 560, 000 
Poder construction— 7 
grants ie 24, 562, 000 
Rivers, harbors, navigation, 
Tchant marine — 146, 350, 000 
and aviation 148, 835, 000 
Total (5.8 percent) 3, 176, 007, 000 


rr, HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Um clearance programs 
tte, Urban development 
000 ard completing 20,- 
Opera already started) $20, 000, 000 
in, tion of Federal Hous- 
Nat Authority, Federal 
cig Onal Mortgage Asso- 
oron, and other such 


Hens 63, 741, 000 


83, 741, 000 


Total (0.2 percent) ._ 

R X. COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
at io 

foreign of domestic and 


arpa Bureau of Stand- 
Onmilitary activi- 
Bait). Customs, et 

tio Business Administra- * 
W aeaea 

Rone regulatory commis- 
m Interstate Com- 
it 


$67, 540, 000 
57, 200, 000 


srce, Federal Trade, Tar- 


mmission, etc... 270, 093, 000 
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Operation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpo- 
9 cue: — 

Export-Import Bank 


89, 500. 000 
1. 116. 000 


Total (0.7 percent) 375, 449, 000 


XI. LABOR 
Unemployment compensa- 


tion and placement 264, 885, 000 
Mediation and regulation of 
labor disputes 264, 885, 000 
Information, standards, sta- 
tistics, administrative 
COB EE A E aanmuees 48, 050, 000 
Total (0.6 percent) 322, 060, 000 


XII, ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS, COURTS, CRIME 
CONTROL AND CORRECTION 


Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


oT 677. 014. 000 
Secret Service 3. 505, 000 
Immigration and Naturali- 

zation Service in 42, 261, 000 
Department of Justice ap- 

propriations not already 

tridicated —.- 22.2232 2. 284, 758, 000 
Administration and opera- 

tion of the courts an 31. 320, C00 


Total (0.8 percent) 436, 358, 000 


XI. GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Tax collection, auditing, 
financial management... $51, 127. 000 
Operation of Congress 67, 231, 000 
Civil Service Commission, 
General Services Ad- 
ministration, and other 
central functions as 195, 544, 000 
Administration of terri- 
torial governments and 
the District of Columbia. 14, 184, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. B4, 163, 000 
Weather Bureau 27, 000, 000 
Total (0.8 percent) 440, 570, 000 
Grand total (100.1 
percent - 54,545, 229, 000 


Actual total appropriations, $54,539,342,000 
equals 100 percent (discrepancies due, in 
part, to rounding). 

Taking just that part of Federal expendi- 
tures which Congress has appropriated, ap- 
proximately 75 cents of every dollar will go 
for military and economic defense, 8 cents 
for previous wars, but not including the 
national debt, 2 cents for agriculture, but 
not including price supports, 4 cents for 
social security, health, education, and wel- 
fare combined, 6 cents for the post office, 
highways, rivers, and airports, less than a 
cent for commerce and industry, or for labor, 
three-fourths of a penny for civilian foreign 
ald and technical assistance programs, and 
only one-sixteenth of 1 cent for United 
States contributions and participation in 
the administrative activities of the United 
Nations and its 11 specialized agencies, as 
well as about 15 other international organ- 
izations. 


THE MILITARY EMPLOYS MORE THAN HALF OF 
ALL FEDERAL CIVILIAN WORKERS 

Senator Harry F. Brno, of Virginia, re- 
ported on October 5, 1953, that employment 
in Federal executive agencies at the end of 
August was 2,430,412. Of these, 1,256,066 
were employed by the Defense Department 
and closely related military activities. (This 
is in addition to approximately 3,500,000 
men and women in uniform. According to 
Senator Byrd, there is a vast number of for- 
eign nations working for United States 
agencies overseas still unreported, so this 
figure is very incomplete. Also, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates that about 6 
million people are employed in primary de- 
fense industries.) 
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Post office employees add up to 497,265 
and the Veterans’ Administration has 180,- 
289 on its payroll. This leaves only 496,792 
employees for all other Government agencies. 

In other words, in round numbers, out of 
every 100 civilian employees of the Federal 
Government, exclusive of Congress and the 
courts, 52 work for the military, 20 in the 
Post Office and 7 in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. This leaves less than 21 percent for 
all other Government activities. Of these, 
3 each are involved in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Treasury, and 2 each in 
Commerce and Interior. There are approxi- 
mately one each in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of 
State, Department of Justice, TVA, General 
Services. Administration, and in operating 
the Panama Canal. The remaining 5 in- 
clude one-fifth of a person in Labor, one- 
half each in Voice of America and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration, and 
the remaining less than 3 jobs divided 
among the executive and all other Govern- 
ment functions, 

United States participation {n the arms 
race, the cold war, and the cost of past wars 
entails the employment of 59 men as over 
against 3 engaged in health, welfare, housing, 
labor, and the TVA combined, or each 3 
engaged in agriculture, and each 2 involved 
in services to commerce and industry, 


After the Big Four Talkfest—What? 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever a high-level international confer- 
ence ends, the coroners jury meets to 
hand down its verdict. This time there 
can be little doubt. If world peace hopes. 
are not yet dead, they are certainly un- 
der deep anesthesia. Only one positive 
gain from the western viewpoint 
emerged from the Berlin meeting of 
France, Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
Uncle Sam. That was the sturdiness of 
the political alliance which the Western 
Powers have established. 

Most of the Soviet’s propaganda of- 
fensives at Berlin were directed at the 
prospect of easing the French out of 
their close association with us. The 
Russians know that the one inflexible 
factor in French politics is fear of a 
strong Germany. This has been the 
cornerstone of Russian Middle European 
diplomacy—keep Germany divided and 
the French will not be eager to join any 
strong military alliance directed at Rus- 
sia. But the French conservative leader- 
ship has shown a surprising resistance to 
the Soviet’s overtures. As a result, 
Berlin simply puts the countries a little 
more uncompromisingly on record. 
The status quo in Europe remains as 
much in status as ever, and prospects 
for a return to something approaching 
normal conditions, with military occu- 
pation forces withdrawing from foreign 
lands are as remote as the South Sea 
Islands on a February morning. 7 

Translated into American terms, the 
Berlin business means more prepara- 
tions on the military front, more un- 
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certainties for American boys, and con- 
tinued large-scale spending on exactly 
those things the world longs to do with- 
out—the weapons of human destruction. 
The stalemate continues, but the players 
are not yet losing their patience. 


Lavish Spending in Political Campaigns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago Miss Gail Heinold, the edi- 
tor of Ye Olde Octopus, student publica- 
tion at the Clinton, Mass., High School, 
wrote me for my comments on the ques- 
tion, “Can a poor man be elected to the 
United States Senate?” 

My reply appeared in the January 15 
issue of this excellent school paper and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp with pertinent 
excerpts from Ye Olde Octopus. I also 
ask that Miss Heinold's original request 
to me be included in the Recorp. 

The material follows: 

[From the Ye Olde Octopus of January 15, 
1954] 


CONGRESSMAN PHILEIN REPLIES TO RECENT OC- 
TOPUS Surver—Says THAT ELECTION COSTS 
ARE SUBSTANTIAL 
Today the Octopus presents with pride a 

reply received from the Honorable PHILIP J. 

PHILBIN, United States Congressman from 

the Third Massachusetts District, on the im- 

portant national question, “Can a poor man 

be elected to the United States Senate?” 

In his reply to Miss Gail Heinold, editor 
of the Octopus, Mr. PHILBIN wrote, “It is 
not possible for anyone to be elected to high 
office these days without a substantial out- 
lay of money.” 

He said he knew men of no great means 
who are presently Members of the Senate, 
but added: “I hardly think that one would 
be able to refer to them as poor men prior 
to their election because for the most part 
they were successful lawyers, professional, 
or businessmen.” 

He added, “The answer to this question 
would be quite different because it is not 
possible for anyone to be elected to high 
Office these days without a substantial out- 
lay of money for campaign expenses.” 

Congressman Puitstn’s full reply to the 
Octopus will be found on page 5 of this issue. 

CLINTON CAVALCADE 


Our top weekly orchid goes to the Honor- 
able Puiu J. PHILBIN for his story to the 
Associated Press about a question submitted 
to him by editor Gail Heinold. This gave 
our newspaper a tremendous boost all over 
the country for its penetrating insight to 
pertinent national questions. We are in- 
debted to Congressman Pum for his fine 
plug to our school newspaper. He should 
also get another award for his fine and 
prompt reply to our question Can a poor 
man be elected to the United States Senate? 
We expect to publish the replies to that sur- 
vey in next week's issue. We promise that 
you will enjoy all the replies as we run them 
week to week. Among the contributors will 
be J. Edgar Hoover, Nathan Pusey, president 
of Harvard University; Senator John Ken- 
nedy; Gov. Christian Herter; Senator Lever- 
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ett Saltonstall; and many, many others. 
Watch for these articles, 


CLINTON Hicn SCHOOL, 
Clinton, Mass., December 12, 1953. 

Dear Sm: Our school newspaper, the Octo- 
pus, is conducting an opinion poll. The 
question we have selected is, Can a poor man 
be elected to the United States Senate? We 
would be very grateful for your opinion on 
this queation. 

We pian to tabulate the results of this poll 
and build one of the future issues of our 
school newspaper around this survey. 

We would greatly appreciate your help in 
this poll. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gat. HEMNOLD, Editor. 


— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 26, 1953. 
Miss Gat. HEINOLD, 
Editor, the Octopus, Clinton High 
School, Clinton, Mass. 

Dear Gari: I was pleased to have your 
letter in behalf of the Octopus asking me to 
comment on the question, Can a poor man 
be elected to the United States Senate?” 

I assume that you mean a qualified poor 
man, one who by virtue of ability, training, 
and experience is fitted to hold this very 
high office. Generally, I must say that the 
answer is Tes,“ since I know many men 
of no great means who are presently Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I hardly think that one 
would be able to refer to them as poor men 
prior to their election because for the most 
part. they were successful lawyers, profes- 
sional or business men. 

The question takes on a different mean- 
ing, however, if we should inquire whether 
a relatively poor man could be elected to 
the Senate without having someone put up 
the money by way of contribution to con- 
duct an election campaign. The answer to 
this question would be quite different be- 
cause it is not possible for anyone to be 
elected to high office these days without a 
substantial outlay of money for campaign 

mses. In some cases the amount spent 
by candidates seeking election to the Senate 
and other high offices raises the distinct 
question as to whether or not such lavish 
spending is in accord with democratic insti- 
tutions. In my opinion, huge campaign 
funds constitute a great evil because in 
many instances they are accumulated as a 
result of contributions from self-serving and 
self-seeking individuals or groups, and from 
a civic standpoint, this is most undesirable. 

Both Federal and State governments have 
corrupt practices laws limiting campaign 
expenditures, but there are technical loop- 
holes that permit candidates and their sup- 
porters legally to make huge expenditures 
notwithstanding these laws. I have always 
felt that there should be very strict legal 
limits upon lavish expenditures in political 
campaigns. In view of the high current cost 
of conducting a statewide campaign, how- 
ever, any limit imposed should be reasonable 
80 long as it avoids the unsavory results that 
usually flow from heavy contributions by 
specially interested persons or groups. 

It is certainly not impossible in America, 
thank God, for one who comes from a poor 
family, and who by his own integrity, tal- 
ents, ability, energy, and determination has 
achieved the confidence of his fellowman, to 
attain high office, There are many exam- 
ples of such men who have risen to high 
public station, and that is the way it should 
be because that is merely a reflection of that 
American principle of free opportunity of 
which we are so proud. However, there 
have been some glaring examples of the use 
of wealth and huge campaign funds to in- 
fluence elections and that is something we 


must guard against if we are to retain a 
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truly representative Government in the in- 
terests of all the people. 

Public office is still a public trust, and 
every American should have the right tO 
aspire to public life. But qualifications 
must always be a determining factor in 
electing men to office, because unless we have 
honest, capable, experienced, couraged’ 
men in office we will not have the type g 
leadership necessary to deal with the gres 
problems which confront the Nation and the 
world. Without resolute, trained, leader 
ship, democracy will perish. 

I want to congratulate you and your 45° 
sociates upon the fine work you are doing 
with the Octopus, and if there is an 
further that I can do, please let me know 

With the scason's best wishes to all, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Priur J, PH. 


Benson Embarrassed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leat 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
herewith include an article by Frederick 
C. Othman, entitled “Benson Ember 
rassed,” which appeared in the East 1 
Louis (Il.) Journal on February 1” 
1954: 

BENSON EMBARRASSED—SECRETARY HAD cas? 
Vacation Spor 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 

WasHtncron.—My scheme to slip the 5 
partment of Agriculture $2 a night rental 10. 
Secretary Ezra T. Benson's Blue Ridge 3 
tain hideaway and there spend my yack 
tion has gone blooie. 4 

The Secretary has moved out two beds of 
chest of drawers, a chair, a sofa, a set Se 
dishes, and the pots and pans. Says 0 
his'n. So I've changed my plans. 
dollars a day is a bargain price for à PI 
turesque rural retreat, but I still fgur? y 
deserve a bed, as well as a plate from whi 
to eat my dinner, ons 

What brings up these rueful reflection, 
about the cottage for rent at the ro 
Royal, Va., cattle research station is the t 
retary's own statement concerning WPA 
been going on there. The management 
the place fixed up, all right (at a cost 
$1,610.80) when he observed last epring 
that it was dilapidated. Said it would bing 
good place for official visitors to spend 
night. out 

Well, sir, the only official visitor turned di 
to be the Secretary himself, and member rs 
his family. They spent 9 days and nig? 
there, all told, and Secretary Benson 4. 
presented with a bill for $18, which he nad 

The Washington Dally News first told ot 
taxpayers in January about the nice 
we'd prepared for the Secretary. AP’ 

Came thon Benson before the House pil? 
propriations Committee to explain the ens 

nd 
ne 


lions his Department intended to spe «a 
fiscal year, and first thing you know t 
answering questions about lfe in Fro 
Royal. He was a bitter man. 

He said that dispatch in the News eat: 
malicious, sensational, and also a pul 
The may have beon emna oi 
it struck me ag a simple, straightaway a? 
entation of the facts. Representative pee 


Mans MAIL,, Democrat, of Minnesota, said 
also read in the Wadena (Minn.) Pi 
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Journal an article that insinuated Secretary 
n had misused public funds. 
“I have nothing to hide,” said the Secre- 
He then produced a formal statement, 
said the cottage had been standing a 
long time, and when he saw it first, in April 
1953, it was in need of repair. 
From funds which had been established as 
tingencies for animal husbandry, $2,000 
allotted for the guest house. Workmen 
šanded the floors, painted the place, and put 
in new door screens, window glass, hardware, 
a water heater, and had $389.20 left over. 

Then the Bureau of Animal Industry 
1 ged a dozen plain chairs from its wel- 
are association and the Secretary loaned— 

t's the word in the official statement— 
tchen utensils, dishes, a chair, a small chest 
draws, and two beds. 

The statement said Secretary Benson had 
moved these household effects “because of 

desire that things not only be right but 

m right.” 

His statement went on to say that the 
Bureau decided after proper cogitation, in 
“cordance with Bureau of the Budget Cir- 
8 A A5, that a proper rental would be 82 

ay. 

As it turned out, the only official visitors 

Secretary Benson and family. He didn’t 
ey nightly for his 9 nights, but got a bill 
Or $18 at the end of the year. 

The Congressmen also wanted to know 
neue reports that he’s spent $6,000 for a 
ala rug in his office. Secretary Benson said 

-fashioned air conditioners had leaked 
blog On the old carpets in 13 rooms occu- 
tos by himself and staff. New carpeting 

t $5,263.45. 

Tatil wish he'd left the furniture at Front 

al, I'd have paid extra for it by the night. 


A Risk Is a Risk Is a Risk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the late 
gertrude Stein achieved immortality in 
to literary world with her new approach 

ge illustrated by such sentences 
The 
ba rats are doing their best to em- 
of ass the Republicans with all kinds 
m hollering and yammering about Com- 

Unists. in the Federal Government. 
They have been denranding a breakdown 
tere firings of some 2,200 assorted gen- 

in key Washington departments, in- 

g that most of these dismissals did 
involve Communists. 

“Wher oes the reply is obvious enough, 

t difference does it make if a man 

tou o because he cannot keep his 


N “A rose is a rose is a rose.” 
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Moñdential information under the in- 

nce of intoxicants, or does the same 
werte because he is a drug addict, per- 
ig OF just plain sap? A risk is a risk 
a risk, and such people are dangerous 
Wate security of these United States.” 
ee is more, every one of these pe- 
tent Characters got into the Govern- 
tain Service under the Democratic ad- 
Rett trations of the 1933-53 period, and 
Diece 3 rid of them is as important a 

W. of business as we have to do. 

deliri are doing it, and neither the Dems’ 
vill um nor the Commies’ commotion 
Stop the process, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
g THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or LAWS OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an Index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will e the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
speolfied, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not Jater than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of theregular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheid for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the p the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when sald report or print has been 
previously printed, 

10. Oficial reporters.— The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters te 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:20 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


Portrait of Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


of ür. ERP D. Mr. Speaker, one 
Woe finest evaluations of the life and 
°rés of Abraham Lincoln that I have 
arti in a long time is contained in an 
cle by Stuart L. Hannon which ap- 
Peared in the February 1954 issue of the 
2 reign Service Journal. The following 
a condensation of this article: 
mane Man Lincoln would not fit any of 
Rg a Carlyle’s hero categories as divinity, 
le Prophet, poet, priest, king, or man of 
ing 78. Yet he was a little of each, except- 
tiene? king, a peculier combination of po- 
evangelist and poetic humanist, as 
bea eue externally as Don Quixote or Icha- 
trate: and yet as wise and full of mod- 
T n as the ancient Greeks, 
teure derstand this strange, lovable, tragic 
Man Who became a saviour and who by 
tary” Was compared with Moses, it is neces- 
Tehlete lock at his early lite and mature 
Re ements in broad prospective. It is 
lg dom that one finds ín history a man who 
uch a unique product and reflection of 
Uy wative environment, and yet who is so 
cult tra in his greatness. It would be diffi- 
to find a more complete embodiment of 
5 ican ideal than Lincoln. The com- 
tions ot lowly origin and exalted achieve- 
Bent)’ Of moral and physical strength with 
Drepargan, and forbearance, of woeful un- 
tent, ess and astounding accomplish- 
hate „et the love of practical liberty and 
arg ar Special privilege, these combinations 
at. art of the American ideal—however un- 
de tina ble to most of us—so beautifully 
hares ped in Abraham Lincoln. His inex- 
®necg vie sense of humor and talent for 
ote also combined happily, in the 
l image, with his tall, awkard, and 
Y figure with its ill-fitting clothes. 
Afected of this pattern and of the un- 
honesty of Lincoln's whole de- 
Was one of the stories told about 
en he was President. A slightly 
but elegantly dressed foreign dip- 
ecided to amuse himself at Lincoln's 
and said: “By the way, Mr. Presi- 
understand you black your own 
Lincoln's reply was, “Yes, Mr. Am- 
Ido. Whose boots do you black?” 
With equal politeness. Lincoln 
te to a friend: Through life I have 
& great deal of ridicule without 
ce; and have received a great deal 
ess not quite free from ridicule.” 
as this man Lincoln, whom we re- 
&round whom so much legend and 
factual studies have grown up? 
8 his personal background, the back- 
Of his time? Historically, it was quite 
When Abraham was born Napoleon 
aging Europe. When he was 3, dur- 
War of 1812, the Indian allies of Eng- 
Massacre the garrison of early Chicago. 
tW, later the British burned the Capi- 
ashington, the Library of Congress, 
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and the White House. Slavery was already a 
political issue when Abraham was a boy of 10. 
Lincoin’s world environment was one 
which might have developed a quite different 
character and personality, Just as it devel- 
oped fanatics like John Brown and William 
Lloyd Garrison. But he was protected, in a 
sense, by the isolation of the frontier, by his 
poverty, by the proudly free, 11 hard and ig- 
norant, life of the pioneers. But it was also 
n restricted, parochial environment in which 
no one was likely to rise to prominence, at 
least outside his immediate community, 

Lincoln’s ancestors were weavers, carpen- 
ters, and pioneer farmers. As for the child 
of Thomas and Nancy Lincoln, the future ap- 
peared almost hopeless, Neither parent 
could read or write, although Lincoln's father 
did learn to sign his name, with considerable 
effort. The Kentucky cabin in which Lincoln 
was born was grim and cold. When the fam- 
ily moved to Indiana, several years later, they 
lived in an unfinished cabin, with one side 
open to the fierce winter. An outdoor fire on 
the open side was supposed to heat the cabin. 
There was no floor except the earth, no win- 
dows. A bearskin hung over the entrance. 
The Lincolns at this time had no knives and 
forks so they ate with their fingers. Soap was 
rarely, if ever, scen. When the exhausted 
mother died at the age of 34, Lincoln was 9 
and his sister was 12. Things became much 
worse before they got better, 

It was here in Indiana that young Lincoln 
acquired his elementary knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and Euclid. When he could be 
spared from work, he walked 2 miles to 
school. His entire contact with formal edu- 
cation lasted ‘less than a year. But his un- 
ending thirst for knowledge, which became 
almost. legendary, began here and never 
stopped until he was a fully grown and 
famous man. The young frontiersman bor- 
rowed books from miles around. He read 
the Bible, Aesop's Fables, Pilgrim's Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, History of the United 
States, a Life of George Washington, etc. 
Soon he was attracted by the Laws of In- 
diana. Lincoln read his books several times, 
pondered over their style, debated with him- 
self their arguments or message. 

In 1830 Lincoln's father moved the family 
again, this time to new and better land in 
Illinois, always farther westward, the pulse 
of the times. Shortly thereafter, Lincoln 
left the family for his first independent job 
at nearby New Salem, He was 22. His con- 
tacts with men, the frontier, politics, life in 
general, began to deepen and broaden. He 
was soon to fall in love. His reading now 
included Shakespeare and Robert Burns, and 
he studied English grammar avidly. At 23, 
he ran for the State legislature, campaign- 
ing for local improvements, emphasizing the 
value of education, of knowledge of one's 
own and other countries, of guidance by the 
scriptures. One campaign statement was 
prematurely typical of Lincoln. Speaking of 
men's ambitions, he sald: “I have none so 
great as that of being truly esteemed by my 
fellowmen, by rendering myself worthy of 
their esteem.” Then he concluded by saying 
that should he lose, it wouldn't be a matter 
of much chagrin because he had become too 
familiar with disappointments already. It 
was a curious speech, but already revealed a 
fiair for politics. Since he was not known 
outside his own precinct he lost, but in his 
territory he received 277 of 300 votes. 

Lincoln's reading now moved into a still 
broader stream—Gibbons’ Decline and Fall 


of the Roman Empire, Voltaire, Paine, Vol- 
ney, volumes on ancient history, Blackstone's 
Commentaries on law, poetry, etc. His Éve- 
lihood came to him through an assortment 
of jobs—storekeeper, postmaster, surveyor, 
but his heart had long been set on the law 
and politics, In August 1834, he received his 
first big chance for political advancement, 
Although his early predilection had been 
for the Whig Party, particularly for the great 
figure of Henry Clay whom he admired, Lin- 
coln accepted and was elected as Representa- 
tive to the General Assembly of Iilinotu. 

Lincoln's personal life was absorbed by an 
excessive, almost supernatural amount of 
melancholy. * * * His law partner, Hern- 
don, once said: “If Lincoln ever had a happy 
day in 20 years, I never knew of it. 
melanchory dripped from him as he walked.” 
Lord Charnwood, one of the ablest of Lin- 
coln biorgaphers, commented that the Great 
Emancipator “was being molded fo rendur- 
ance rather than for enjoyment.” The phrase 
is well-turned because Lincoln, even in the 
eyes of those who worked and suffered great- 
ly, utterly atounded them with his capac- 
ity for mental labor and anguish. * * è 
From the days of his early Mississippi ex- 
periences he had hated siavery, had ex- 
claimed “If slavery is not wrong then noth- 
ing is wrong.” Yet he disagreed with the 
violent methods of Abolitionists, and knew 
furthermore than many Southerners were 
opposed to slavery. In addition, slavery, was 
not yet unconstitutional. Now began the 
period of the great Lincoln-Dcuglas debates 
which rocked the Nation. Until this mo- 
ment, Lincoln was not widely known, ale 
though he had represented Illinois in Con- 
gress for 2 years. 

Douglas was a formidable rival, short of 
stature, full of vitality, a political expert. 
On the same platform, Lincoln and Douglas 
looked like Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. : 
Lincoln’s great simplicity, honesty, and re- 
markable eloquence caught the imagination 
of the people. Huge crowds assembled from 
considerable distances to hear “Honest Abe.” 
We can only give a glimpse of the debates 
here, but one or two quotations may convey 
Lincoln's arguments well enough. Speaking 
of slavery, he said: 

“It is the old issue of property rights versus 
human rights, the eternal struggle between 
two principles. The one is the common 
right of humanity, and the other the divine 
right. of kings, It is the same spirit that 
says you toil and work and earn bread, and 
III eat it. Whether those words come from 
the mouth of a king, or from one race of 
men who seek to enslave another, it is the 
same tyrannical principle. As a Nation, we 
began by declaring ‘All men are created 
equal.“ There was no mention of any excep- 
tions to the rule in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. But we now practically read it 
All men are created equal except Negroes.’ 
If we accept this doctrine of race or class 
discrimination, what is to stop us from de- 
creeing in the future that ‘all men are cre- 
ated equal except Negroes, foreigners, Cath- 
olics, Jews, or just poor people?’ Many good 
citizens agree with the judge that we should 
accept that conclusion—don't stir up 
trouble, let each State mind its own business, 
But I advise you, watch out. When you 
have enslaved any of your fellow beings, de- 
humanized him, denied him all claim to the 
dignity of manhood, placed him among the 
beasts, among the damned, are you quite 
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sure that the demon you have thus created 
will not turn and rend you? All I am trying 
to do, now, and as long as I live, is to state 
and restate the fundamental virtues of our 
democracy, which have made us great, and 
which can make us greater. I believe most 
seriously that the perpetuation of those vir- 
tues is mow endangered, not only by the 
honest*proponents of slavery but even more 
by those who echo Judge Douglas in shout- 
ing ‘Leave it alone.“ This ls the complacent 
policy of indifference to evil, and that policy 
I cannot but hate. I hate it because of the 
monstrous injustice of slavery itself. I hate 
it because it deprives our republic of its just 
influence in the world; enables the enemies 
of free institutions everywhere to taunt us 
as hyocrites: causes the real friends of free- 
dom to doubt our sincerity. There can be 
no distinction between one section and an- 
other, one race and another, one class and 
another. A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. This Government cannot endure 
permanently, half slave and half free.” 

On the day before his 52d birthday, Lin- 
coln left Springfield for Washington. In 
choosing his Cabinet he chose no yes men 
or henchmen but strong tndividualists, in- 
cluding rivals of the recent Presidential 
campaign, men who were to oppose him and 
quarrel with him but who were highly quali- 
fied in their own right. One of his most 
ruthless critics, to whom he gave the post 
of Secretary of War, became one of his 
stanchest supporters and admirers. And 
over Lincoln's bier more than 4 years later, 
Stanton said: “There lies the most perfect 
ruler of men the world has ever seen.” 

With heavy heart, Lincoln stated the Union 
case in his inaugural address. His closing 
statement was a strong and warm appeal to 
the South to stay the hand of secession: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
mentous issue of civil war. The Government 
will not assail you. You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy the Government, while I shall have 
the most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect and 
defend it.“ Iam loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be ene- 
mies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot’s grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

The military side of the war between the 
States posed grave problems for the Presi- 
dent, problems which he had to resolve for 
the first 2 years without much help, and, 
with almost crushing opposition within his 
own camp. * * * And so, as the President 
worried through one military reversal after 
another, appointing and replacing generals as 
they proved incompetent or arrogant or both, 
he himself, the most peaceful of men, the 
most sensitive to human anguish, became a 
military leader. 

One of the first to recognize this fact was 
Charles A. Dana, Assistant Secretary of War 
to Stanton. Looking back on his close asso- 
ciation with Lincoln and the course of the 
war, Dana wrote: “If one will study the rec- 
ords of the war and the writings related to 
it, he will agree with me that the greatest 
general we hed, greater than Grant or 
Thomas, was Abraham Lincoln.” Dana com- 
pared him with von Moltke as a strategist, 
After World War I, an Englishman, Brig. Gen. 
Colin Ballard, wrote a book entitled “The 
Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln,” in 
which he did a rather effective Job of proving 
the book's title. To Ballard, Lincoln was the 
supreme strategist of the North, “the fore- 
runner of what we now call the High Com- 
mand.“ * * In one of the most stupen- 
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dous campaigns in military history, Grant 
hammered at Richmond while Sherman, 
with 100,000 men, drove for Atlanta to sever 
the Confederacy. Of Sherman's Army, a 
Southern general said “There has been no 
such army since Caesar.” The cost to both 
sides was frightful, for General Lee, with able 
lieutenants, still commanded the Confeder- 
ates, now fighting with their backs against 
the wall. In 1 battle, in 1 hour, the North 
lost 7,000 men killed. 

Against this background. the election of 
1864 was coming up, and Lincoln's enemies 
were legion. It was a bitter anti-Lincoln 
campaign and he was almost resigned to 
losing ft. Political opportunism was ram- 
pant and rank. But with the fall of Atlanta, 
the hopes of Lincoln's opponents also fell, 
and the President was reelected—reelected 
by the people. Many of them came to seren- 
ade him at the White House following the 
election. He expressed deep gratitude for the 
confidence placed in him, and refused to 
impunge the motives of those who opposed 
him, often most cruelly. He referred to the 
severe test of an election during a civil war, 
and sald: “But the election was a necessity. 
We cannot have free government without 
elections.” He counseled against vindictive- 
ness. Lincoln wanted no Carthaginian peace, 
He had long worried about the extremists, 
the abolitionists, and others, who were only 
waiting for vengenace at the end of the war. 
Terrifying issues would be the treatment of 
the Negroes, even though legally freed in 
1863, and the treatment of the rebellious 
officers and men. 

The manificent second Inaugural address, 
filled with the spirit of conciliation, with 
pleas for moderation, ended with this sub- 
lime supplication: “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the Nation's wounds; to care 
for him who shall haye borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan; to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

Eighteen days before Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattcx, Lincoln left Washington with 
his wife and one son, Tad, for what appeared 
to be a brief vacation from his overwhelming 
burdens. But his destination was General 
Grant's headquarters, and the purpose of his 
journey was to help General Lee, command- 
er-in-chief of the Confederate armies. Lin- 
coln had never recognized secession; to him 
there was only one nation, indivisible. He 
knew that many men would, at the end of 
the war, still wish to treat the South like a 
conquered nation, a segregated state. Lin- 
coln had never clearly stated his plans for 
surrender. He had to be a shrewd politician 
to hold the North together, but he had no 
intention of permitting this political role to 
compromise his principles or moral judg- 
ments. And in this spirit he met with Grant 
and Sherman in conference. 

What was sald behind locked doors has 
never been completely or clearly reported. 
But when Grant met Lee on April 9, 1865, 
after a few reminiscences of their days long 
before the war, Grant wrote out the aston- 
ishing terms of a surrender which was un- 
conditional. The enlisted men were to sur- 
render their arms, the officers to keep thelrs; 
all were to go home in peace, with the prom- 
ise not to fight the Government again. Lee’s 
men were also permitted to take horses and 
mules with them, “for the spring plowing,” 
as Grant explaincd the gesture. On hearing 
that Lee's men were near starvation, Grant 
asked his men who had 3 rations to turn 
over 2 to the southerners. As Lee departed, 
almost in tears over the unprecedented 
terms, so light and gentle, Union troops who 
had heard of the surrender began to fire 
salutes of victory. Grant ordered all celebra- 
tion to cease. “The rebels,” he said, “are our 
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countrymen again; the best rejoicing will be 
to abstain from demonstrations in the field. 
The Civil War, which took the lives of 610. 
000 Americans, was over. 

* * = s . 

On a bright spring afternoon in April 1865, 
the President taiked to Mrs. Lincoln about 
their life. “Mary, we must be more cheer! 
in the future,” he said. “Between the wat 
and the loss of our darling Wilie, we hay? 
both been very miserable.” That evening. 
they went to the theater, and on ente! 
their box the play was stopped and a tre- 
mendous ovation given the President. 
relaxed and after a while, the war, with its 
suffering, unbridled passion, and corruption. 
was for an hour or so replaced by enjoyment 
Lincoln smiled and laughed. Mary Tod 
Lincoin held her husband's hand, and be 
remarked that the gossips certainly would? 
know what to make of that. Peace was Wat 
and good and life seemed normal. Then sud 
denly there was a pistol shot. The presi 
dent slumped over in his chair, mortallY 
wounded by a bullet in the brain. A mas 
leaped from the box to the stage shouting 
the incredible words, “Sic semper tyrannis 
and disappeared, It was April 14, Good 
Friday. i 

And so, with the assassination of i of 
principal actor, the tragic drama and era, 
the Civil War, of slavery and disunity, oo, 
to aclose. The struggle of man against oe 
inexorable was classic in its tragic heigb. 
and depth. Wrote Lincoin's secretary, J a 
G. Nicolay: “It would seem that Provide® 
had exacted from him the last and d 
additional service and sacrifice he could £! 
his country—that of dying for her a 
Those of us who knew him will 
interpret his death as a sign that Heaven 
deemed him worthy of martyrdom.” i 
Whitman began his immortal poem Wu A 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d, and $ 
world began to mourn—mourn for a ee 
freedom and democracy, for one who 8. 
liberated 3 million slaves and saved a nation 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our ° 
liberty and independence?” he had 
one day. “It is not our army and navyo 
these are not our reliance against tyrann 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty * in 
God has planted in us. Our defense og? 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heri 
of all men in all lands everywhere. Destro! 
this spirit and you have planted the seed 
of despotism at your own doors.” nd 

In America, the bells began to toll fst 
the guns, thousands of guns that had Wot 
become silent, began to rumble, hour s 
hour, like distant drums. There s 
funeral in the Nation's Capital, And then. 
train of eight coaches, draped in ms 
started north—through Baltimore. F 
delphia, New York, Albany, then 18. 
through Cleveland, Columbus, Indiana pois 
Chicago until, finally, it reached the — 
ginnings of the man who was no m 
Springfield, III. the 

In Washington, a Negro regiment led ig 
funeral march. For miles outside the 20° 
cities the train tracks were lined wit® Pins 
ple. Everywhere the Nation stood walt 000 
for the black train. In Philadelphia 500 
mourners crowded toward Independence tne 
where the bier lay in state. All along 9e 
road to the west, for 14 days, were the peor 
waiting. the common people Lincoln pat? 
loved. As he once observed, “God must man 
loved the common people, he made 59 
of them.“ the 

What really mattered, however, Was yet 
event of his life, not the accident, howl 
monstrous, of his death. But as the f 550 
train moved so slowly westward, as it P the 
the solemn multitudes, the white and the 
black, the rich and the poor, men © 
cities and of the prairies, those WBO yið 
fought in blue and those in gray, they 
think only of the martyr and cano 
memory with their last devotion and pray 
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Yet many, then as now, must have taken 
deep comfort and soaring hope, from the 
evangelical words they had all learned from 
& place called Gettysburg: 

“We here highly resolve that these dead 

U not have died in vain, that this Nation, 
Under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
Gom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 


from the earth.” 


TWA: Creator of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the world’s great airlines, Trans-World 
h lines, has its principal office in my 
tome State at Kansas City, Mo., and the 

Ollowing article written by Ernest A. 
hr shows the importance and influence 
airline service in promoting interna- 

1 good will: 

[From the Western Stamp Collector of 
January 5, 1954] 
AIRMAIL—CREATOR or Goon WILL 
(By Ernest A. Kehr) 

Mail, even airmail, is so taken for granted 
these days that neither public nor philatelist 
—— the importance of rapid postal com- 

“nications in spheres other than commu- 
gations. We seem so busy considering the 
tman, color, or printing quality of adhesives 

t we overlook the significance of the 


ce for which they are prepared. 
thahen Queen Victoria, in 1839, approved 
inauguration of the Penny Post and sub- 
ently endorsed the use of labels to 
rank letters, she is quoted as saying that 
wap postage “is of utmost importance in 
or ting our peoples in the farflung outposts 
Sur Empire.” 
aot these days particularly when the United 
tes is diplomatically, politically, and 
of ally jockeying to rally the free peoples 
the world around the banner of demo- 
Ape liberty, the postal service made pos- 
to} © by American air carriers is piaying a 
© which too few persons recognize. 
tat my recent tour of Africa and the Middle 
Uni I encountered unexpected praise for 
ted States air service at almost every stop. 
Wit tard it first in Rome, where I visited 
or Prof. R. de Caterini, director-general 
8 PTT. “The ability of our citizens to 
Weer np: and reliable airmail service be- 
the n Italy arid the United States is one of 
trom wot factors that has kept our country 
Propa ging for the fantastic Communist 
dat 


Banda lies with which our land has been 
Tascisted since the exodus of the 
m ist oppressors,” he said. 
tonpo me of our more literate citizenry, when 
peed with a new attack on American 
a tism can communicate with friends 
ver relatives in the United States, check the 
ty or most frequently, the falsehood of 
€nts made and have firsthand answers 
Taq before the issue gets cold. Of course, 
Ine 


Nazi- 


k 
hous, broadcasts supply rebuttals within 
— but the effect of a reply from a person 
than “imately knows has much more effect 
receive, Public utterance over a cold radio 
ver.“ 


— too, is improved by the service 
Girece by Trans-World Airlines, which has 
Boston ente between New York, Chicago, 

n. Philadelphia, Washington, and 
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Rome. The Italian Airline (LAI), of course, 
spans the Atlantic, but because it flies only 
once or twice a week, depending upon the 
season, the majority of last year’s 140,000 
pounds of mail was put abroad the United 
States planes. 

This same sentiment was echoed in Egypt, 
where TWA is one of the major business 
institutions. Although the planes of a 
dozen foreign airlines serve Cairo around 
the clock, the bulk of mail to and from the 
United States is carried in TWA-tagged 
sacks. The chief clerk at the International 
Airport post office pointed to the score of men 
sorting letters with addresses all over the 
earth and explained that while a TWA 
plane might leave Cairo only 15 hours after 
the next European flight, the ultimate time 
sayed by not having to make a transfer in 
Paris, Geneva, Zurich, Lisbon, or London, 
guarantees that the letter will be delivered 
in the United States much faster because of 
the directness of TWA's route. 

In Arabia, the same thing holds true, 
and in Bagdad and Teheran. 

In the Middle East, service is particularly 
important as an instrument of good will. 
Before airports replaced the caravansary, 
hardly any of the nomad citizenry ever 
got far beyond the sphere of camel trans- 
port. Today, as one enters a red and silver 
Constellation, his companions are Arab busi- 
nessmen off on a short professional hop, 
or a whole family going for a vacation some- 
where along the cooler Mediterranean. 

But even more vital than the service (mall, 
passenger, and cargo) which TWA offers to 
these politically critical areas is the man- 
ner in which it operates. 

The so-called backward nations of this 
part of the world have in the past been sub- 
jected to business methods that were ex- 
ploitation at best, They have traditionally 
become suspicious and wary of foreign in- 
terests. Imperialism exists and thrived to a 
point where Communist propaganda could 
truthfully tell an impoverished populace, 
“You toil and slave while the capitalists re- 
gale in the profits from your sweat and your 
nation’s natural resources.” 

Officially the United States (which never 
exploited its territorial possessions) could 
disclaim any charge of helping with an 
ulterior motive. But it remained for TWA 
and a few other American business enter- 
prises (Coca-Cola, International Business 
Machines, etc.) to prove it. 

When it began serving the area roughly 
5 years ago, its staff was American from pilot 
to station manager. Today each station is 
chiefiy staffed by natives who have learned 
the intricacies of aviation. 

As a matter of policy, every new opening, 
every promotion is made available to a native, 
and taken by an American only when native 
talent cannot meet the qualifications de- 
manded by the job. 

Knowing that they have equal chances of 
employment by American firms, the people 
of the Middle East nations cannot be con- 
vinced by enemies of democracy that the 
United States intends to enslave them. 

The regard with which these nations hold 
Americans is best demonstrated by the fact 
that the King of Transjordan bestowed 
upon Jim Keegan, manager of TWA's Middle 
East district, the title of Bey, an honor re- 
ceived by fewer than a dozen white men 
within the last decades. A personal honor, 
it actually was a tribute to TWA for its 
contribution to the advancement of a desert 
nation. 

This piece may seem far afield from pure 
philately, yet I fee] that stamp collectors 
ought to knew that the colored pieces of 
paper in their albums really have a much 
broader infiuence on world affairs than is 
realized as one looks at them on a cover 
flown by airmail or mounted on a printed 
album page. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
viet Union and the international Com- 
munist conspiracy are the greatest 
threats to world peace. We can advance 
the cause of world peace if we encourage 
the internal disintegration of the Red 
empire. 

One method to accomplish this is to 
aid Communist government officials to 
abandon their positions of leadership, de- 
fect to the West, and provide us with val- 
uable information. Such a program, if 
successful, would create chaos and con- 
fusion behind the Iron Curtain and di- 
vert Soviet attention from its plans for 
world conquest and would weaken the 
control of Moscow over the Communist 
world. 

I am introducing legislation today 
which provides for such a program. 
This legislation, to be known as the Po- 
litical Asylum Act of 1954, would allow 
the admission into the United States of 
Communist government officials who re- 
nounce their allegiance to communism, 
fiee from a Communist country, and sup- 
ply information to the United States 
which is valuable and useful to our na- 
tional security. Any Communist govern- 
ment official who is outside the Iron Cur- 
tain would be granted asylum if he re- 
fused to return to communism. The 
term “Communist government official” 
would include any person who is an offl- 
cer, employee, or member of the military, 
naval, or air forces of any Communist 
country, or of the foreign service, or of 
the security or the intelligence organiza- 
tion of such country. 

To avoid the possibility that members 
of a Communist official's family might be 
held as hostages, this bill would also al- 
low his wife and children to enter the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, last fall, as a member of 
the Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy, I visited 26 countries. 
I found during the course of my travels, 
which took me into virtually every coun- 
try on the perimeter of the Iron Curtain, 
from Berlin to Korea, that there are 
thousands of Communist officials who 
would defect if given proper encourage- 
ment. In the course of my discussions 
with many refugees from the Reds it was 
brought out that a large number of Com- 
munist government officials are civil 
servants from previous democratic gov- 
ernments who for their own personal 
safety have remained in the service of 
the Communists. To date our Govern- 
ment has barely scratched the surface in 
encouraging escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain. My legislation would provide 
a definite program of political asylum. 


An undertaking such as I propose 
could have several salutary results, 
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First. We would receive valuable in- 
formation which is not available to us 
today. 

Second. We would create chaos, con- 
fusion, and distrust in the inner councils 
of Communist governments. 

Third. Persons who renounce commu- 
nism and come to the West could form 
the nucleus of new governments to be 
established at such time as the Iron Cur- 
tain countries are liberated, in much the 
same manner as refugee governments we 
set up during World War II. These 
groups could be clearinghouses for re- 
sistance movements and could form un- 
derground lines of communication be- 
tween the East and West. 

Mr. Speaker, we must recognize the 
fact that aggressive steps on our part are 
necessary to foment the breakup of the 
Red empire. It is folly to expect these 
countries to fall apart of their own ac- 
cord in view of the police states that 
have been established. ` 

I have studied this matter for weeks 
since my return from abroad and feel 
that now is the time for bold action by 
our country. The riots in Eastern Ger- 
many are an indication of the mass un- 
rest which exists. The celebrated Gou- 
zenko case and the defection of the Red 
diplomat in Japan this year are indica- 
tive of individual dissatisfaction with 
communism by Red officials. I have pre- 
sented a draft of this legislation to vari- 
ous agencies of the executive branch of 
our Government with the hope that the 
administration will support my proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a refugee bill 
nor is-it a bill to increase immigration 
quotas. It is legislation designed to pro- 
mote the national security of the United 
States. In order to be eligible for ad- 
mission to our country there must be a 
bona fide renunciation of communism 
and the escapee must be able to carry out 
his part of the bargain by supplying us 
with information. Naturally all eligible 
persons should be screened to prevent 
entry of persons who would be a menace 
to the internal security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
take prompt action toward enactment of 
my bill. If it becomes law, it will give 
the Russians such a bad time in their 
own backyard that they won't be able to 
launch further aggression. 


John Wolfe, Stockyards’ Pioneer, Recalls 
Early Days of Livestock Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE Mr. Speaker, I think 
every Member of Congress reads with 
interest any interview published in the 
press giving the experiences in the lives 
of men who haye watched our country 
steadily grow. After all, our entire na- 
tional economy is built on the acts of 
individuals and each one contributes in 
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great measure to this economy and to 
the life of the Nation. 

I have always found it interesting to 
look back with our elder associates and 
recall through them how our fathers 
worked in their individual capacity to 
build our communities and our indus- 
tries throughout our country. The life 
story of John Wolfe, which I think is 
worthy of merit to the extent that I ask 
it to be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, presents a saga in the livestock 
industry in my own area of the coun- 
try, and I know that it must strike a 
chord in harmony with the lives of many 
great men who saw our great stockyards 
grow and fill their important place in the 
Nation's life. 

We learn much through the story of 
individual endeavor, and nowhere can 
we get a more accurate picture of the 
history of our Nation than through in- 
terviews such as the one the St. Louis 
Daily Livestock Reporter presents on 
Mr. John Wolfe, who resides at 526 
North 29th Street, East St. Louis, in my 
home community. It follows: 

Jonn Wotre, 84. RECALLS OLD DAYs—STOCK - 

YARDS PIONEER CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY TODAY; 

Visits IN TENNESSEE 


“Back in the good old days," John F. Wolfe 
recalls today as he celebrates his 84th birth- 
day, a stockyards pioneer who has a vivid 
memory of the early trade here. 

Born in Flora, III., February 11, 1870, Mr. 
Wolfe remembers it as mostly “old wagon 
days.” There were very few buggies, and 
farmers would come to town with the kiddies 
piled in the wagon bed on some old blankets 
or straw. Very often the trip to town was 
made in a sled. 

“We don't have such cold weather these 
days,” John recalled, telling of what was 
once & big business in the vicinity of the 
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“When Ed Medley put up ice from the 
ponds on General Parsons’ farms and the 
Medley farms ponds, he would often employ 
25 men—at 75 cents a day. I was waterboy.“ 
Mr. Wolfe went on. 

Why would these men work so cheap? 
catang else to do,” John answered him- 
self, 

COFFEE, 10 CENTS A POUND 


“Ed had a big store with cofee in green 
stored loose and roasted in wooden tubs, all 
in front of the counter. The price? Ten 
and fifteen cents a pound,” he continued. 

“You could go across the street to Ulrich 
Bokern and buy 6 loaves of bread for 25 
cents and go into Billy Chaney's meat 
market, buy a round steak for 10 cents and 
other steaks at 15 and 20 cents a pound. 
A slice of ham cost a dime, a pound of 
bacon 20 to 25 cents. Liver and hog heads 
moved slow,” according to this ploneer. 

“Before leaving In March 1886, I was work- 
ing for Charley Brown, who had just mar- 
ried a good-looking girl from Fairfield, Iil, 
At that time Mr. Brown had 3 strawberry 
roan horses, and one 1,100- or 1,200-pound 
bull. He paid me 75 cents a week to take 
care of them. 

“Leaving Mr. Brown's employment, I came 
to East St. Louls with Billy Mills to work in 
National Stock Yards for Billy's father, Hugh 
Mills. That was 68 years ago next March 1. 

“Things were moving fast for me. I left 
Flora at 4 a. m., and had breakfast In East 
St. Louis at 7. Off to the yards in a sleigh 
and by 11 a. m, I was sorting sheep—the 
hard way—by lifting them over the fence, 
no sorting gates like today. 

“Mr. Brown was one of the largest cattle 
buyers and cattle shippers in southern Ii- 
nois, and although he has passed on, he left 
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a nice park about one mile west of Flora. A 
big sign tells, ‘Charley Brown Park." 

“Mr. Brown at one time was well known 
in the stockyards and exported strings 
fat cattle to England from Flora,” Mr. Wolfe 
told. 

ANOTHER LOOK AT FLORA 

Just a few days back, Mr. Wolfe returned 
to Flora to take a look around and see what 
he could find in the way of old timers. “At 
one time I had about 20 relatives living in 
Flora, but I could not locate a relative or 3 
face I had seen before. 

“Some one gave Mr. Brown a hen turkey 
for his wedding present so he drove a 
in the side of the house, hung it up and 
said, John, dry-pick this bird.“ Some job. 

“While sorting sheep, Mr. Mills said, John 
Iam going to give you $8 a month, board. —— 
washing, also one suit a year.“ My first sul 
cost $6 at Andy Miller's store in St. Louis. 

“After a trip through the yards again. 58" 
ing the new hay troughs and watering 
troughs, John stopped by with a final wO 
Don't forget to mention Harry Bishoff, for 
whom I bought many, many bulls. We 
getting bulls in from Fort Worth, with many 
arriving dead, One day I bought eight loads 
at $4.85 a hundredweight from Texas, horned 
whitefaces, full of ticks. In the native di 
vision I got three more loads.’ Most of th! 
were destined for the sausage mill.” 

CATTLE PICKING WEEDS 4 

“Last September,” Mr. Wolfe related. 4 
went on a 10-day trip to Tennessee, Foun 
it hot, dry, and dusty. No rain, Pond 
going dry; caterpillars had taken the trees: 
pastures were as dry as the hard road in 5? 
places. ` 3 

“Along the road you could see cattle pick 
ing weeds over the fence. Although s5 
told me last ycar's cotton crop was about 
good as ever, it was hard to get pickers 
gather the crop. 

“But I found here the most generous p 
ple I ever met. I had several good mere 
with them. In Memphis, Tenn., I visited A 
Lewers, Elmer Flowers, Adrian Flowers 
White Hayen, Tenn., W. D. Flowers at PTY ig 
ford, Tenn., all farmers, McEwen Bros £ 
Dyer, Tenn., Jim George at Trenton, snå 
Fiowers at Dyer. er 

“They all have seen the Livestock Report 
and like it very much,” the octogenarlun 
reported in his most recent visit. ny 

The Livestock Reporter, with his veri 
friends at the market, wish John & 
happy birthday today. 


The Historical Background of the Czech” 
slovak Society of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, on 
ruary 13 of this year, there was 
brated by a centennial banquet 
Chicago, the 100th anniversary of of 
founding of the Czechoslovak Society 
America, a fraternal bencfit cere 
which has its principal offices in Ciy- 
III., and which today enjoys a mem 2° 
ship of some 47,000 persons over ® “ce 
State area. It was my great pri “iici” 
to attend this banquet and to pa 0 
pate in the program which follow® . J. 

During the course of the evening. Wo- 
Muzik, long-time president of the pje 
ciety, and James Krakora, its caps 
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Secretary addressed the audience on the 
achievements and the future pro- 
Eram and expectations of this patriotic 
rae benevolent organization. Then the 
istorian of the society, Joseph Mar- 
h k, read a very significant paper which 
<e prepared for the occasion, entitled 
The Historical Background of the 

Czechoslovak Society of America.” 
Its contents should be of great inter- 
C to others who, like myself, are of 
Zechoslovak descent. It should be of 
5 terest to all persons who like to ponder 
n the formation of American culture 
g Civilization which, after over 300 
fou is still in active process. There- 
8 Te, Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous 
Onsent that Mr. Martinek’s paper be 
It ted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

is as follows: 
Hierozrcar BACKCROUND OF THE CzrcHo- 
SLOVAK SOCIETY oy AMERICA 
(By Joseph Martinek) 


20 Mr. W. J. Muzik, president of the Czecho- ~ 


li E Society of America gave you an out- 
Ped Of its history and accomplishments. It 
fey en to me that it might be well to add a 
or Words about the historical background 
Gitte society. Its centennial comes as a 
wont surprise to many people who are 
Ino} dering that a society with a name seem- 
the 5 Strange and very little known before 
ang t World War is already 100 years old 
the is celebrating its centennial at exactly 
or Same time as the great Republican Party 
the United States. 
eon ere are, In fact, two backgrounds to be 
n one European and the other 
an. 


1 
mt dus first look at the Old World back- 


The Czechoslovak Society of America, or- 
Banizeq On March 4, 1854, in the city of St. 
uis, Mo., and haying now 47,000 members 
Sours States and District of Columbia, was 
ory ea by Czech immigrants. A majority 
Members belong to this racial group. 
belg © Czechs and Slovaks are close kinsmen 
but Nging to the Slavic family of nations 
tire, pstorically and culturally they are en- 
a western people. 
* thousand years ago they had a fairly 
Mor established national state of Great 
Aria in the very center of Europe. 
tent 2 accepted christianity in the ninth 
Othe: and had the New Testamert and 
os liturgic books translated into their 
Tore © language very early, in 863, long be- 
un ia. the Conqueror landed in Brit- 
m der the name of Kingdom of Bohemia 
Dower ation rose to great prominence and 
Unjo during the Middle Ages. The Charles 
pita 17 in Praha (Prague), then the 
Vakia of Bohemia and now of Czechoslo- 
It y Was founded 600 years ago, in 1348. 
as the first university in Central Europe 
tinen Of the 5 oldest universities on Con- 


ang 
t, 
tat 
Cech kotestant country in Europe. The 
ines Reformation, founded on the teach- 
tre, ot Jan Hus (John Huss) who was 
Wren? infiuenced by the English reformer 
or e. preceded the German Reformation 
— Luther by one century. 
Tulrt mia lost its independence during the 
duced. Years War, a total war which re- 
Million “be population of Bohemia from 3 
*Dite Persons to barely 800,000. Yet in 
Peopie tremendous odds the sturdy Czech 
taps, urvived and their country was re- 
— as an independent natlon under 
Ater mne of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
* in : First World War. Its declaration 
‘Pendence was proclaimed on the 


the 15th century Bohemia became the 
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American soll, in Washington, D. C., on Oc- 
tober 18, 1918, and the original copy of this 
document is preserved in our Library of 
Congress. 

Under the guidance of its first presidents 
Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard Benes, 
Czechoslovakia became the most democratic 
nation in Central Europe. It was the last 
democracy in Central Europe to go under 
in the upsurge Of Naziism in 1938. Again it 
was one of the last democracies in that part 
of Europe to fall victim to the Communist 
aggression, in 1948. But it was the first of 
the captive countries enslaved by Soviet im- 
perialism to resist openly and actively the 
new totalitarian regime: the Czech reyolt 
in Pilsen on June 1, 1953, preceded the sim- 
ilar revolt of East Germans in Berlin which 
occurred on June 17 the same year. The 
Czechoslovakian democrats struck the first 
blow for freedom against the Seviet tyranny 
and ignited the widespread revolt and active 
opposition behind the Iron Curtain, 

m 


Let us now take a look at the American 
background of the Czechoslovak Society of 
America. 

The first Czech immigrants to this coun- 
try were known here under the name of 
Bohemians and Moravians; Bohemia and 
Moravia are provinces of Czechoslovakia. 

Augustine Herman, the first Czech settler, 
landed in America in 1633, only 13 years later 
than the Pilgrim Fathers. He founded the 
tobacco industry in Virginia and, being a 
surveyor by profession, had drawn the first 
accurate map of Maryland. Frederick 
Philipse, another Czech is known as builder 
of a church edifice in Tarrytown, one of the 
oldest church buildings in the State of New 
York. These pioneers are best known of the 
group of Czech political and religious exiles 
who fied to this country when Bohemia lost 
its independence in 1620. 

The Moravian Brethren, another Protestant 
group exiled from Bohemia and Moravia, be- 
gan arriving here since 1735. They were ac- 
companied by many Germans whom they 
converted to their religious beliefs in Saxony, 
their first stepping stone on the way to the 
New World. In 1749 these Moravians have 
founded the city of Bethichem in Pennsyl- 
vania and established the frst interdenomi- 
national college for women in this country. 
They were the first Protestant group to send 
missionaries among the Indians and were 
well known for their original church music. 
Last but not least, they strongly influenced 
the religious doctrines of John Wesley, the 
founder of the Methodist Church. His 
brother, Charles, became a member of this 
Moravian church which was founded in 1457 
in Bohemia and which will soon be cele- 
brating its 500th anniversary as the oldest 
duly organized and fully documented Prot- 
estant denomination in the world. 

The third and by far the largest wave of 
Czech immigration began during the first 
decades of the last century. Until 1848 it 
remained sporadic. The first newcomer of 
this group was Antonin Filip Heinrich who 
settled here in 1810 and became known as 
one of the first American composers of note, 
This early precursor of famous Czech com- 
poser Antonin Dwořák (who lived in Spille- 
ville, Iowa, in the nineties) presided at the 
first meeting of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. Heinrich was followed to America 
by several compatriots, teachers, adventurers, 
exiles, and Czech deserters from the Aus- 
trian Army. 

The short-lived Czech rebellion against 
Austrian despotism in 1848 sent a larger 
group of new political exiles to American 
shores. Vaclav Pohl and Hynek Vodicka, 
two of the founders of the Czechoslovak So- 
ciety of America, belong to this group of 
famous Forty-Eighters.“ True to this tra- 
dition later on, during the Civil War, one- 
fourth of members of the original society 
of the CSA answered the call of the coun- 
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try and volunteered for the Army of the 
Union. » 

Since 1848 until the First World War a 
steady stream of Czech immigration flowed to 
this country. Since 1880 it was joined by the 
Slovak immigration from Northern Hungary, 
now the eastern part of Czechoslovakia. In 
1030 the official census enumerated 1,360,000 
persons of Czechoslovakian ancestry living in 
the United States, the highest number ever 
recorded. 

The CSA grew up with the country. Its 
first century largely belongs to the first, the 
immigrants generation, although its first 
English-speaking lodge composed of native- 
born Americans was organized’ half a century 
ago in 1904. Its second century will belong 
hundred percent to the native sons and 
daughters of America, who already outnum- 
ee in this racial group, the immigrants by 

to 1. 

May they succeed as well as the founding 
fathers of the CSA did. 


Legion of Decency Combats Communist 


Plan To Destroy Moral Fiber of Amer- 
ican People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
is disturbed over increasing juvenile de- 
linquency and lowering of the moral 
standards of our people. Certainly this 
is cause for concern. Many who have 
given serious attention and thought to 
such a situation have recognized that 
the No. 1 problem in America today is a 
spiritual problem. 

While this has been said on frequent’ 
occasions before, editorially in newspa- 
pers, from the thousands of pulpits in 
every church of every denomination in 
America, it is said so well in a speech 
delivered by the Honorable John J. Grif- 
fin, vice president of United Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., on Sunday night, 
February 21, at a Knights of Columbus 
banquet at Chester, N1., that I feel Colo- 
nel Griffin's remarks should be called 
to the attention of Members of Congress, 

Colonel Griffin has been doing a mag- 
nificent work for many years in awaken- 
ing the thoughts of his fellow citizens 
to the dangers: of atheistic communism, 
and to the breakdown of our spiritual 
fiber, that any statement made by him 
on this subject merits wide attention, 

I have personally felt for a long time, 
as Colonel Griffin indicates he feels, that 
the most deadly weapon that the Com- 
munists can use in their definite attempt 
to destroy America and the free world 
is a breakdown in the moral fiber and 
character of our people. I have felt that 
much obscene literature that we find on 
our bookstands throughout the country, 
the objectionable movies, and poor taste 
we find in so many fields of entertain- 
ment could well be a planned operation 
of subversive elements. 

Because I agree so completely with 
Colonel Griffin's presentation of this sub- 
ject, I cannot pass up the opportunity 
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to insert his fine speech in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, It follows: 

Being chosen as principal speaker for this 
momentous occasion in the history of Ches- 
ter, III., is greatly appreciated by me, and 
particularly so when you have so many able 
and more gifted speakers in your own com- 
munity. 

I was given an open book on the subject 
and, therefore, in vlew of the fact that this 
banquet is the climax of the initiation of a 
charter class in this new council of the 
In'ghts of Columbus, Chester, II., I think it 
would be well to end It as it has begun, in 
service to God and country. 

You, the new members of the Knights of 
Coiumbus, h-ve been initiated into an organ- 
ization of Catholic laymen pledged to be a 
living example of the gospel, “Render unto 
God the things that are God’s and to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's.” 

During the entire history of the Knights 
ot Columbus from the days of its founder 
Father McGinley to your present class today, 
this organization has never failed in living 
and preaching the principles on which it was 
founded. It has never failed to prove that 
no man can be a good Catholic and a bad 
citizen. It has continued to live the doc- 
trine that all authority comes from God, that 
men are merely his instruments in the just 
administration of such authority and in 
keeping with such a philosophy, therefore 
we as Catholics must of necessity not only 
be obedient and subject to lawful authority 
but support it in Its full concept wherein it 
does not violate the law of God. 

We are living in a secularistic time—a 
materialistic age. We have become a so- 
called modern people, so modern in fact that 
we have brought into being in this country 
a philosophy that is so far from the intent 
and purpose of the Founding Fathers that 
they would hardly recognize us today as the 
outgrowth of the infant they nurtured and 
cradled in their arms and brought to matu- 
rity through the lean, trying times in the 
history of a free people. I am of the opinion 
that if they could come back they would 
think a rather pecullar condition existed— 
this great giant for good had forgotten the 
basic principles of its strength, that 18, the 
words of wisdom written Into its being at 
the time of its inception, and In forgetting 
these words of wisdom had supplanted a love 
of God and belief in the hereafter with a 
philosophy of power and materialistic alms 
to the extent that thinking people in Amer- 
ica of all faiths (by that I mean all people 
in this country who believe in God and a 
hereafter) are concerned as to our future 
destiny. 

These are rather far-reaching statements 
and, of course, to follow them throughout all 
of their channels to their ultimate ends 
would take more time than is allotted this 
evening. So, of necessity, we can only hit 
the high places with the hope that we can 
revitalize your thinking, bring home to you 
the need and the necessity of returning the 
minds and hearts of the people of this Nation 
to the basic principles that made America 
great, service to God and country. 

Atheistic communism as advocated by the 
Russians, is a satanic philosophy that has 
brought the demons from the depths of hell 
into being in our everyday lives in order to 
wage the war of anti-God openly in the 
world. These satanic inspired leaders know 
that the most sure, positive, and completely 
destructive weapon they can use to destroy 
America is to destroy the moral fiber and 
character of its people. Once they have done 
this, they will have been successful in bring- 
ing the desired and hoped for destruction of 
our country from within. It is not their 
intention or purpose to fire a shot or destroy 
a car in a garage or a pan on a kitchen stove 
in taking over America. Unfortunately for 
us it seems our people, whether they are 
doing it knowingly or unknowingly, are cer- 
tainly doing the job that Joe Stalin and his 
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bloody stooges lald plans for their followers 
to carry through. 

Conditions in the entertainment world 
became so offensive that it was necessary for 
the Catholic Church to organize a Legion of 
Decency. A Legion of Decency is not for 
Catholics alone—it is for all decent people 
in America, all fathers and mothers who are 
interested in and devoted to the preservation 
of the morals of their children. Were we 
Americans living properly, we would not need 
a Legion of Decency. 

Why do we need a Legion of Decency? 
Look about you, look at the men who are 
growing rich in bartering the souls of our 
youth for dollars. Look at the type and kind 
of entertainment that Is belng foisted upon 
us and most recently the Jane Russell epi- 
sode. Look at the type and kind of printed 
matter that is sold openly on the market as 
literature and found in the homes of our 
people. Stories, pictures, incidents in print 
and picture that you would never expect to 
find outside of a brothel, and I think in many 
instances, would bring a blush of shame to 
the cheeks of the inmates therein. Neverthe- 
less, they are published and circulated in 
neighborhood stores wherein your children 
spend their spare moments. I am sorry to 
say that many times I have found this filthy 
outpouring of the printing press in the 
homes of good respectable citizens I have 
visited. But we are “modern” people and 
we would be considered “old-fashioned” and 
out of date if we would not have such pub- 
lications at hand. 

In our modern world, In our great modern 
minds, It has been decreed that it is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution to teach a child in 
a public school that there is a God but 
nowhere has anyone declared it unconsti- 
tutional to teach a child that there is no 
God, yct it is being done by professors and 
teachers conducting classes in many of your 
schools and universities, and you as tax 
payers are taxed to pay salaries to such pro- 
fessors and teachers. If you raise your voice 
against this type and kind of so-called 
“modern” education, you are interfering 
with the freedom of education—that you are 
opposed to the public system of education. 
Therefore, you must not have any voice In 
its operation. Oh where does freedom end, 
and license, degradation and destruction 
berin? 

I could go on and give you incident after 
incident. Here are but a few of the people 
who not only are concerned with the trend 
of America but are worried as to its future. 

New York Police Commissioner Thos. F. 
Murphy, in an interview as published in a 
Kansas City paper of April 7, 1951, says the 
moral breakdown visible in society today is 
due to the lack of moral training in the 
bome, then spreading to all flelds, 

Clayton Rand in St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
as far back as January 18, 1949 states—"in his 
experience as he moved about the country in 
1948, he became convinced that the Nation's 
real problem is neither economical, political, 
or social, but a spiritual problem. That in 
his opinion we are a people economically fat 
but spiritually sick and that you do not have 
to be too smart to see that we have been over- 
working the materialistic. Therefore, getting 
money has become a kind of religion with 
us.” He further states “that prostration of 
the soul takes a heavier toll than heart fail- 
ure.“ 

John Foster Dulles, now Secretary of State, 
when acting as chief of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations, advancing 
a 10-point program, puts first among his 
peace prerequisites, “more religion" and that 
the people seck satisfaction in terms of 
spiritual values and not in terms of material 
values alone. 

Again let me repeat that as you study the 
problem confronting us in America today, 
you find the attempt to bring about moral 
decay has reached an almost uniform design 
and that all those who are responsible for the 
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cancer of moral decay taking hold in AmeriC% 
are people who are willing to barter the souls 
of our youth for dollars. 

A magazine called This Week recently 
published an article by scientist Pitirim A- 
Sorokin, exiled by the Communists in 1922) 
who was a professor at Minnesota and Har- 
vard Universities, Prof. Sorokin, in this ar- 
ticle, raises a much needed note of wi 
concerning matters of modern sexual degra- 
dation, I would suggest and advise éveryoD® 
of you to obtain a copy of this article an 
read it and in reading it, be ever-mindful of 
the fact that God Himself established the 
family as a unit of society and as such the 
family precedes both the state and the 
church. He goes on to say Marriage is ® 
permanent institution, not a sexual play 
thing” and husbands and wives who fail in 
their duties to train children but adopt the 
moral code of the gutter, are pushing al! of 
us along to chaos. Prof. Sorokin again re- 
peats what has been common knowledge to 
those who are interested and either are no 
or have been in a position to know thst 
there is a very close connection between 
low state of sexual morality and the rise © 
crime and suicide, juvenile delinquency, an 
insanity. True frecdom and morality 
inecparable; they stand or fall together. 

Most recently Charles A. Lindbergh states 
that he changed from a youthful worship of 
science to a realization that “spiritual tru 
is more essential to a nation than the m 
in its cities’ walls“ and in his words whic? 
are as old as the church, he says “that 
must draw strength from the almost for“ 
gotten virtues of simplicity, humility, con“ 
templation, and prayer.“ Gf course, remem” 
ber if you do these things, you will be old“ 
fashioned and not modern. 

Let us again return to the thing I men 
tioned earlier and that is the most recent 
flagrant violation of moral ethics that we 
have seen—this picture produced by HOW” 
ard Hughes, of RKO, called the Fr 
Line. After its rejection, not by the Legio? 
of Decency, because it was not present 
them, but after its rejection by the movie iu. 
dustry's own censorship board, it was rele 
to spread its poison and help destroy us. Just 
recently, according to the papers, the pe 
trators of this violation of the movie indus” 
try’s own censorship board were catled 0 
task and fined heavily for such violation- e 

It became necessary for the hierarchy of t” 
church to issue a statement that tbe 
was indecent, that it had been placed on 
condemned list and that Catholics unde 
penalty of sin could not view it. This 
course, if we were living as we should lives 
should not have been necessary. It 1a 
necessary in St. Louis for our archbishop un 
not only prohibit Catholics to view the a 
but the defiance of the theater owners w 24 
it was showing was so flagrant, it necessitat f 
a prohibition of attending their places rs 
amusement regardless what picture 
showing. Again the archbishop found it 85 
essary to deal with the purveyors of this lig 
in the only language they understood an 
that is dollars. 

Naturally, the archbishop was condemnat 
for his statements as depriving individ 


ot their freedom. Of course, most Of — 


criticism was from people who do not kn nå 
or understand the meaning of democracy on- 
are taken in by the promotion of such P 
sense in the name of democracy and fri 

Again let me quote from the St. Loui 
Reglster— There are two kinds of Treedo, 
physical and moral. The one Is entirely uid 
ferent from the other. We are and SB, 
be free from physical restraint except In ood 
usual circumstances when the common Spal 
is endangered. We are not free from mn 
restraint. There is never any moral freed 
to violate the moral law even thovs# 
is physical freedom to do so. en pet 
church exercises censorship, she remind’ of 
members and all right-thinking peo 
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thetr moral obligations. She, of course, does 
compel them physically. The church is 
à teacher speaking effectively to those who 
decept her teachings.” I could enlarge on 
but it isn’t necessary, it is merely call- 

& to your attention what the church has 
Preached from its inception. 

i We, as Catholics, have an obligation to 

Sm a right sense about moral values and 

to have our way of living so firmly established 

10 t we not only know and avoid that which 
evil but can quickly sense immoral eviis 
Person, place, or thing. 

You might say to me, “Well, all of this you 
wie is fine, we realize it and we know it but 
tent are we going to do about it?” Fine. 
1 S see what we can do about It. If every 
ane crossroad in America were to clear up 

Ad clean up the filthy situations existing in 
tone Particular community, the great na- 
h Nal picture would take care of itself. I 
dare heard some of our Catholic people say, 
h, I know that this show is risqué, inde- 
t, and bizarre; I know it has a great deal 
Profanity in it; I know it advocates loose 
an tls; but then these people are great 
Ctors and we want to see these great 
Ts.” It is true they may be actors, but I 
de not conceive that they be great actors 

Cause in my opinion the greatness of any 

person primarily and fundamentally is found 
their greatness of character and their 
St. development of personality, or as the 
ia Louis Register so recently put it, There 

A decisive difference between greatness of 
— and greatness of notoriety. We 
rend say Pope Pius XII is famous and so 

“ognized; Stalin, infamous and notorious.” 
Cine” let us get down to some basic prin- 
— of Catholic action in your own com- 


ty. 
tt {Nothing admitted to your home whether 
cru printed form, TV or radio that can 
2 pt the morals of your children. 
Ragen” not deal with or have any business 
Mmo lation or connection with or spend your 
or Ney in or with any business that is selling 
Drin trlbuting indecent, immoral filthy 
3 matter. 
ware not attend any place of amusement 
or brings into your community a portrayal 
Owners or indecent entertainment. If the 
Ness Of such places of amusement or busi- 
that know they will be shunned by you and 
dece Jou will use your influence to have all 
Proves People stay out, they will soon im- 
4 © the caliber of entertainment. 
You, Concern yourself with and know where 
With children spend their spare time and 
teek Whom they associate; where do they 
Were entertainment? When your children 
to kee n you were very much concerned 
Protec., them out of places or conditions, or 
don, ted them from contact with any per- 
a ene or thing that would bring to them 
Adiph fous disease such as smallpox, etc. 
Wameg tert sign was shunned and they were 
are ol to stay out of such places. Now they 
Smeg r: you should be just as much con- 
With m. that they do not come in contact 
the Oral leprosy which is more deadly than 
5 steal. 
to the ſdedleate ourselves and those about us 
Ration ideals and principles upon which this 
to Was founded. Reconsecrate ourselves 
that hoasle principles of honesty and justice 
to liyi, ave made us great. Devote our lives 
under £ for God and country. Let us know, 
aud un and help those about us to know 
termine tand that we, as Americans, are 
tue to take out of our way of life 
it Nn of the golden calf and to replace 
en the worship of God, to take the 
dom z alt off the altar of liberty and free- 
ût Christ again replace thereon the statute 
Pi t and His blessed mother. 
J. all the armies, navies, and the 
ery of destruction in the world will 
Ration. € the safety and security of this 


7 
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If it is our destre to hand down as a leg- 
acy to generations yet unborn the right to 
the enjoyment of the liberty and freedom 
that we seem to enjoy so fully, and to value 
60 lightiy, let us now rededicate our lives 
to keep the flag flying within the protective 
shadow of the cross because then and then 
only, will it be safe. It is the only way to 
preserve our inheritance to leave as our 
legacy to generations yet unborn. 


Navy Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day in the other body the procurement 
policy of the Department of the Navy 
was severely criticized in connection with 
the award of contracts for construction 
of certain combat ships. 

Having previously commended the 
Department of the Navy to the Members 
of the House for the very action which 
a distinguished Member of the other 
body is now criticizing, I ask the indul- 
gence of my colleagues to supplement my 
previous remarks. 

First, I want to say there is only one 


“thing in this picture that is shocking 


to my mind, and that is that we have 
no program in this country of private 
merchant marine shipbuilding construc- 
tion. After the lesson of World War II. 
and now with the Soviet Union threaten- 
ing the free world, with this country 
having undertaken to set up a global 
defense against such attack, it is incon- 
ceivable to me that no provision has 
been made to insure our security by the 
building and maintenance of a private 
fleet of fast, modern merchant. ships. 
The point is, however, that other than 
to naval construction, our private ship- 
yards have nowhere to turn, 

That being the case, in the national 
interest, the least we can do is preserve 
certain strategic ship construction facili- 
ties so that in the event of war their 
mobilization potential and nucleus of 
skilled workers will be available. 


The Department of the Navy has been 
assigned this latter task, and now when 
the Bureau of Ships awards a contract 
for construction of three destroyers to a 
yard which is destitute of work, the 
Navy Department stands accused of dis- 
crimination. 

Lay men and women can throw stones 
in the one little well that gives water but 
there are factors in allocating naval con- 
struction work which should be under- 
stood. 

There is such a thing as quality of 
work; there is such a thing as suitability 
of facilities; there is such a thing as a 
yard’s particular experience in certain 
types of construction; there is such a 
thing as ability to meet time schedules. 
These and many other factors have a 
direct bearing on ultimate cost and 
record of economy. 
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For example, last year the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard at Bremerton in 
my own district was selected to modern- 
ize the first Midway class aircraft car- 
rier, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Recently 
work work began on the details of this 
modernization job, which includes the 
installation of a canted flight deck. I 
am told the design section of the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard made certain 
Proposals on modernization design 
which will result in a savings of about 
$800,000. The Bremerton yard is a so- 
called carrier yard—it is experienced in 
this type of work. It saves the taxpayers 
money in this class of work. 

The Bureau of Ships knows this, It 
recognized on the basis of records and 
statistics, of past performance, of 
trained manpower, of existing drydock 
facilities and other factors, that great 
Savings can and will be made on carrier 
work when allocated to the Bremerton 
yard, just as it knows the special favor- 
able factors, as well as unfavorable ones, 
of other yards. 

Outside of allocating, here and there, 
certain construction work to help sus- 
tain private shipyards, the Navy Depart- 
ment is an excellent example of obtain- 
ing the most defense for the taxpayer's 
dollar. The award of the third For- 
restal class carricr to Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Construction Co. at a 
saving of $28 million over the next low- 
est bid, is a case in point. 

Of course, an award is much like the 
appointment of a Postmaster—only one 
candidate is happy. Every Congressman 
knows what I mean; and Mr. Speaker, I 
for one compliment the Bureau of Ships 
on the way it has considered all fac- 
tors—tax dollars, relative efficiency, and 
employment potential—in letting con- 
tracts. There just is not enough work - 
to go around. For what business there 
is, I say the Bureau of Ships of the Navy 
Department is doing a splendid job for 
the taxpayers and for the national 
interest, 

Criticism should be directed in an- 
other direction; because the solution 
does not consist of a changed policy of 
Navy procurement, rather it exists in a 
wiser policy of building and maintaining 
a private merchant marine—a fleet of 
fast, modern vessels to carry supplies in 
the event of enemy aggression, and 
meanwhile in trade and aid to carry 
goods from where they are to where they 
ought to be. 


> 


— 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, 101 years 
ago a new Territory was established 
which took the name of the Father of 
our Country, and 65 years ago this very 
day on February 22, 1889, a Federal en- 
abling act was approved allowing the 
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people of Washington Territory to form 
a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union. 

In commemorating the birthday of our 
first President I venture to suggest that 
if George Washington were alive today 
he would take great satisfaction in the 
State that bears his name—in its human 
progress, its development, and its living 
standard as well as its scenic wonders. 
Washington would appreciate a living 
memorial to himself of men, women, and 
children, of rich farms, of expanding in- 
dustry, of good homes, churches, and 
schools amid the beauty of streams, 
lakes, forests, mountains, and seashore. 
The State of Washington would please 
the man who cherished dreams of a free 
people and a free Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, under another great and 
good President, Dwight Eisenhower, who 
is likewise first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” I am privileged to pay a brief, 
simple tribute to George Washington on 
behalf of my constituents who share the 
honor of his good name and heritage of 
his great deeds. 


Breckenridge Has Everything To Ofer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Breckinridge Has Everything 
To Offer,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, issue of the Union County 
Advocate, of Morganfield, Ky. 

This editorial very ably sets forth the 
advantages of Camp Breckinridge, Ky., 
as the site for the location of the Air 
Force Academy. This military reserva- 
tion is located in a beautiful section of 
Kentucky and contains some 35,898 acres 
of land now owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and with some in standby 
status. The real estate and improve- 
ments thereon cost some $38.8 million 
in the year 1942. Its close proximity to 
Morganfield, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., 
together with its transportation facili- 
ties, climate, availability of power, 
water, sewage facilities, drainage, excel- 
lent building sites, recreational facili- 
ties, and location of excellent airfield in 
same county where the Air Force can 
acquire immediate landing and training 
rights makes this location desirable from 
every respect. Selection of Camp Breck- 
inridge would save the Government mil- 
lions of dollars and would piace the Air 
Force Academy in a State where hos- 
pitality, beauty, culture, and American- 
ism prevail. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BRECKINRIDGE Has EVERYTHING To OFFER 

When the Honorable Harold E. Talbott, 
Secretary of the Air Force, and his commit- 
tee make a thorough study of all sites con- 
sidered as a permanent home for the pro- 
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posed United States Air Force Academy. The 
Advocate believes they well discover Camp 
Breckinridge, now on a standby basis, has 
everything to offer. 

This military reservation established April 
2, 1942, consists of appoximately 35,808 acres 
for which the Government paid the sum of 
$3.1 million and has expended $35.7 million 
for construction. Now the sprawling Army 
post stands idle and, therefore, seems not 
necessary as far as present plans of the Army 
are concerned. 

The acreage is fully equipped with every 
facility such as an abundance of electricity, 
an excellent water system, complete and 
modern sewerage system, including a dis- 
posal plant, and paved roads. It is located 
near the center of population of the United 
States, and aerodynamic experts point out 
that Camp Breckinridge is situated geo- 
graphically so as to provide weatherwise the 
maximum flying hours required in the full 
Operation of an Air Academy program, 

The camp is bounded by U. S. 60, State 
Highway 56, and U. S. 41 is Just a few miles 
to the east. The Illinois Central System has 
a railroad operating in the area, and the 
Ohio River Is only 5 miles away to the north- 
east. 

It has thousands of acres of level land, 
and Sturgis Air Base could easily be used 
in conjunction with Breckinridge for a tem- 
porary airbase. Morganfield, a friendly city 
of 5,500, Is only 2 miles from the main gate 
of Camp Breckinridge, and to the north 22 
miles is Henderson, a city of 20,000, and just 
across the Ohio River is Evansville, a metrop- 
olis of 150,000. 

The Advocate believes that the Federal 
Government should make every effort pos- 
sible to economize without jeopardizing our 
safety, and in view of reported Russian air- 
power we believe no time should be lost in 
selecting a site for the Air Academy and get- 
ting the program started. We contend, 
therefore, that Camp Breckinridge is a logi- 
cal site for the academy, and that it is ready 
for use immediately. 

It has been pointed out, too, that the Air 
Academy will not be located in a place where 
the citizens do not want it. We'll guarantee 
you, Mr. Air Force Secretary, that we folks 
in the tristate area are most hospitable, and 
would welcome the opportunity to be part 
of an Air Force Academy community. 


Washington and the Cherry Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, many 
delightful stories about our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, have endeared 
him to American schoolchildren. Per- 
haps the most famous of these is the 
tale of George Washington and the 
cherry tree. As the story goes, George 
Washington as a boy took his hatchet 
and chopped down his father's favorite 
cherry tree. When his father asked who 
had done this mischief, young George 
admitted the blame, saying, “I cannot 
tell a lie,” and took his punishment like 
a man. 

In more recent times, some modern 
day hatchetmen of one of our major 
political parties have been attempting 
to create the impression that the other 


involved Air Force airplanes. 
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party allowed our Government to be- 
come infested with traitors and subver- 
sives. They have done this by allusions 
to 1,456 subversives and 2.200 traitors. 

It is now apparent that there is moré 
fiction than truth in these wild charges- 
One of the hatchetmen who made 
them—a White House aide—has finally 
admitted 3 months later that his charges 
were false, The others might well profit 
by George Washington's example. 


Air Force Disasters at Long Beach 
Municipal Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
risen before to point out the dangers of 
maintaining Air Force training and fer“ 
rying operations at airports located i? 
metropolitan areas, and more specifi 
cally, at the Long Beach (Calif.) Munici- 
pal Airport. In the past 10 years 11 
crashes have occurred in residenti 
areas near this airport. 

This is an average of one crash every 
9 months. -Twelve of the 15 age 
15 crashes were not all, Several other’ 
have occurred at locations more remot 
from this airport, but involvings 3" 
planes using it. Additionally many 5 
haps occurring within the actual con 
fines of the airfield—which easily mis)* 
have extended outside them—are not in 
cluded in this number. Le 

It is hoped that the following tabuls- 
tion of these accidents will give the Sec 
retary of the Air Force and the Congress 
additional information upon which ©) 
base a reevaluation of the wisdom of r 
tinued use of this airfield for milita 
purposes: oh 

1. May 14, 1944: P-47 (military) deve! 117 
motor trouble on takeoff, landed yicl® 
Wardlow and Olive in built-up area. NO 


uaities. ing 
2. January 1, 1945: A-26 (military) bel 
test flown crashed and burned in reside? 
area 67th and Lime, Two killed, three house 
demolished. otor 
3. April 17, 1945: P-38 (military) mg 
trouble after takeoff, crashed and burned 4, 
open lot in residential area, south of Pea 
Coast Highway, west of Community HosP! 
Pilot killed. tor 
4. May 9, 1945: P-38 (military) mog. 
trouble on takeoff crashed: west end of le 
No casuaities. ber- 
5. July 1, 1945: F-80 (Jet) (military) o. 
shot runway 30, crashed at northeast e 
Pilot died of injuries. es 
6. August 29, 1945: P-61 Blackwidow, gd 


perimental (military) crashed north pilot 

Street west of Santa Fe, open field. 

parachuted, ie 
m 


7. November 15, 1945: USN Corsair (ros 
tary) crashed in street 3300 block, Bra pore” 
Avenue, residential district. Pilot 
chuted. ad) 

8. January 12, 1949: BT 13 (mitigi 
crashed in street 3500 Lemon, bullt-up u” 
dential district, damaged apartment 0 
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Two killed, three saved, developed motor 
trouble after takeoff. 

9. December 4, 1949: Beechcraft Bonanza 
(civilian) crashed in center of field. Five 
killed. 

10. November 18, 1950: TWA Constellation 
(clyilian), 56 passengers, developed trouble 
after takeoff from Los Angeles to Chicago, 
°vershot runway 30, undercarriage and other 
Under parts of plane demolished, gas tanks 
Tuptured, eto, crashed 300 feet from end of 
Tunway. No casualties. 

11. September 15, 1951: B-45 (jet) (mill- 
tary) crash landed in open field north of Car- 
don, west of Lakewood golf course, plane 
urned. No casualties. 

12. May 29, 1952: F-80 (P-33 jet trainer) 
(military) undershot runway 12 on field 
northeast corner. No casualties. 

13. September 22, 1953: Civilian plane un- 
dershot runway 25R, crash landed east side 

wood Boulevard, bounced across high- 

Way, through fence, into field. No cas- 
Ualties, 

14. January 12, 1954: F-87 jet (military) 

d and burned in residential district, 

18th and Raymond Avenue (Signal Hill), 

Ine killed, six houses demolished. 

15, February 3, 1954, F-80 jet (military) 

dershot runway 30, hit blast barricade, 
®kidded on belly 500 feet. No casualties, 


A Bill To Amend the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


inet: NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
troducing today a bill to amend the 
Boil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
Ment Act so as to provide for assistance 
the restoration of pastureland which 
has been damaged by drought or insects, 
and the placing of protective vegetative 
trer on croplands which are not to be 
led for an extended period. 

A serious emergency now exists in the 
Second Congressional District of Ken- 
Pr which was brought about as the 
2 €ct result of the drought of the past 
weet. The farmers of my district are 

thout pastures and meadows, and 

of them have exhausted their 
edit and resources. The crops of 1953 
hel consumed during the summer 
M nths in supporting the livestock. 
tine’, streams were dry for the first 
ta € in the history of the district. Beef 
d ttle and dairy herds were disposed of 
rue to the shortage of hay and other 

€ crops. 

Winter rains and snows have been 
gent. and unless we have good rainfall 
of the next few weeks our reserve 
loy soll moisture will be dangerously 
bene Kentucky drought committee ap- 
ond €d each of the 16 counties in the sec- 
dro district during the year 1953 for 

usht emergency assistance. The Sec- 

ent of Agriculture directed that the 

the e district be designated as a part of 
ter area of Kentucky. 

There seems to be some misunder- 
Sanding on the part of the Secretary of 
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Agriculture at the present time as to 
just what authority he has under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Alot- 
ment Act in the present emergency. 
Passage of this bill will clarify the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the provisions of same will make it 
mandatory that practices designed to 
restore our soil's fertility be included in 
the ACP program for this year. It is im- 
perative that relief provided by this bill 
be granted and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture carry out the terms of same 
during the year of 1954. 


Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of February 17, 
1954: 

RESPONSIBILITY 

When the Republican Party chose Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a candidate he did so 
with a program offered as a contract to the 
American people. The reprehensible uproar 
during the past fortnight seems to have 
either obscured or nullified this contract. 

The Korean war was to be brought to an 
honorable and rational end. There was to 
be peace and prosperity. There would be 
less coddling of our allies and a firm demand 
for them to produce the defensive strength 
that they promised. There would be lower 
taxes, more employment, larger profits, more 
efficient government. In short, the Repub- 
licans were going to start doing something 
for Americans after Americans had just about 
broken their backs doing something for the 
world, 

All the name-calling during the past fort- 
night has the suspicious sound of a syn- 
thetic uproar. Is it to distract the atten- 
tion of the American people from the fact 
that Republicans haven't assumed the re- 
sponsibility for doing the things that they 
promised 2 years ago come November? 

The utterances from the White House are 
a disturbing reminder of the Biblical quo- 
tation that “the voice is Jacob's but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” 

If the minimum performance of-the con- 
tract offered to the American people is not 
attained before November, Democrats will 
cheerfully assume responsibility for the job. 

Not much can be said to whitewash elther 
the utterances or the motives of spokesmen 
of either party during the past fortnight, 
They simply did not face up to the fact that 
there is a Communist conspiracy, that the 
objective of the conspiracy is to divide and 
rule and that none of them are blameless 
for failing to deal with it before it reached 
such menacing proportions. 

There are a few basic political facts to be 
considered. Republicans not only got a great 
popular mandate, but they also had effective 
control in the Congress through bipartisan 
support. If they are incapable of so ordering 
their program and party affairs to complete 
their contract, then the people will be quick 
to reject Republican leadership. 

Democrats have more than an opportunity. 
They are in a logical position to fill a 
vacuum—for politics as well as nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, 
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Woodville: Population 410 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to introduce an article 
which appeared in the Lions magazine 
for February 1954, regarding the wonder- 
ful progress made by the citizens of 
Woodville, Wis., a community in St. Croix 
County in the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, I, as a fellow Lion 
and as their Congressman, am proud of 
the work done by the citizens of this 
community. 

The article follows: 


WoopvILLE: POPULATION 410—How a Lions 
CLUB REVIVED A TOWN 


(By Wendell Tozer) 


If you live in a small town that is losing 
its young people to the big cities, if your 
town lacks the vitality to keep people wide- 
awake to community needs, it may pay you 
to take a look at Woodville, Wis. A small, 
quiet village (population 410) on United 
States Highway No. 12 in western Wisconsin, 
Woodville is typical of the communities that 
dot St. Croix County. 

Like many another small town, Woodville 
faced a crisis after World War II. Business 
was falling off, young people were leaving in 
quest of more opportunity, and community 
spirit had hit an all time low, Businessmen 
were thinking of pulling out and leaving the 
land to the dairy cattle. 

Then lightning struck, A benign sort of 
lightning, though it was, Woodvillagers will 
never forget the day in March 1952, when 
community spirit was rckindled. The “light. 
ning” was the organization of the Woodville | 
Lions Club, When Special Representative 
Shafeec Mansour explained what Lionism 
could do for Woodville, businessmen attend- 
ing the organization meeting knew in a flash 
they had the solution to the village's 
problem. 

Right off, the new club tackled a project 
that staggered the imaginations of the peo- 
ple. In fact, the infant club met some bitter 
opposition from a few ultraconservatives 
who were content with what was 
enough for grandpa.” The club felt that 
the pressing need of the village was a first- 
class medical center if it was ever to attract 
the long-sought physician, dentist, and op- 
tometrist. So bullding a medical center it 
was that the club picked for its first big proj- 
ect. 

The club sponsored the remodeling of the 
village hallis basement, which fronts on the 
main business street, as the home for the 
center. Also, it assisted in furnishing the 
center. 

Through the international office, the club 
contacted a ‘dentist in Milwaukee who- 
jumped at their invitation. He happened to 
be acquainted with a young physician he 
thought would like the opportunity Wood- 
ville offered and induced him to come along 
to Woodville. Together, they persuaded an 
optometrist with offices in nearby Hudson to 
set up regular office hours at Woodville sev- 
eral days each week. The three were operat- 
ing as a team in time to direct the purchase 
of the clinical equipment. _ 

Adjusting to life in Woodville was a simple 
matter. According to one patient's story, 
which could not be verified, last duck season 
he went to the center for an appointment 
only to find a sign on the doctor’s door read- 
ing “Back in a half hour.” Not being in a 
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hurry, he waited. His allment, so his tale 
goes, was somewhat aggravated an hour or 50 
later when his doctor arrived with two plump 
birds slung over his shoulder. 

When moving vans carrying the doctor's 
belongings arrived in Woodville, members of 
the Lions club turned out in force to help 
unload the furniture, This gesture, typical 
of small town hospital and friendliness, over- 
whelmed the doctor and won him for Wood- 
ville. And, of course, like Woodville real- 
estate men do for any new settler, the physi- 
cian and dentist lived in their new homes 
rent-free the first 6 months. 

The handsome medical center with its 
modern brick front and new landscaping 
sparked the complete renovation of Main 
Street. Rundown old buildings looked worse 
to their owners every time they saw the 
spanking new building. 

Results were soon noticeable. Several new 
businesses opened in Woodville: a ladies’ ap- 
parel shop, a photography studio, and an iron 
works and auto-body shop. The owner of 
the fron works had been in Woodville be- 
fore, but left for lack of business. With the 
revival of the village, he returned. Any list 
of new businesses should include the re- 
modeled drugstore which was opened under 
new management. The new owner became 
interested in Woodville business possibilities 
while attending a Lion-sponsored festival. A 
new four-lane bowling alley is something new 
for Woodville, too. It is the offshoot of an- 
other thriving business that decided to keep 
pace with new Woodville. Plans are now un- 
derway to knock out five rundown bulldings 
on Main Street to make way for a new supcr- 
market. 

Continuing In thelr relentless drive to Im- 
prove their community, members of the Lions 
Club planted 9,000 Norway pine and white 
spruce seedlings along the road leading to 
Woodville’s entrance from United States 
‘Highway 12. And this brought them to an- 
other step in their plans. At the very en- 
trance to Woodville was an eyesore, the office 
of the St. Croix County Co-op Association. 
When the association saw how business was 
picking up in the village, it took little per- 
suasion to get it to replace the shack with a 
modern concrete-block building. 

If this sounds like all work and no play, 
it shouldn't. Lion Kenneth Kongshaug, 
manager of a lumber company and director 
of the Woodville Lions Club, sums up the 
feeling of most of the villagers on this point: 
“We Lions have had as much fun bullding 
our main street as we haye with our per- 
sonal businesses. There seems to be no 
end to the good things happening around 
here.” Others see no signs of overwork or 
dullness coming over the hard-driving Lions. 
It seems that the optimistic and enthusiastic 
spirit the club has engendered takes all the 
strain and pain out of work. 

Showing Woodville a good time happens 
to be a specialty with the Lions Club. Each 
year Woodville Lions have sponsored the 
Syttende Mal, a national Norwegian festi- 
val which draws huge crowds in this area, 
where a non-Scandinavian is a rarity. Un- 
der the sponsorship and direction of the 
Lions Club, the celebration gained such pop- 
ularity last year that it was carried on four 
radio stations and televised by WCCO-TV 
cameras of Minneapolis. For parades, in- 
stead of sinking money in a one-time float, 
Woodville bought itself a 1915 Overland, 
sanded znd repainted it, and the relic now 
steals the show in many a parade. 

To say that Woodville Lions have been 
busy would be a gross understatement of 
the facts. In 17 months the club sponsored 
24 projects. Add to this the club's record 
of sponsoring three new Lions Clubs—New 
Richmond, Knapp, and Boyceville. Just a 
few of tho projects, rated routine in this 
club's book, are the sponsorship of a band 
mothers’ auction which netted $1,700 for 
high-school-band uniforms; twice sending 
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the entire band to the Minneapolis aquaten- 
nial; establishing regulars farmers’ day in- 
stitutes; and donating $1,000 toward an 
annex for the hospital in Baldwin, Wis., 
while working on thelr own medical center. 

How did Woodville Lions Club gain such 
success in such a short time? Different peo- 
ple give different explanations, but Club 
President Donald Hagen and Village Presi- 
dent Art Best give complete credit to Lion- 
ism. Others point out that having Art Best, 
the vilage's top office holder and editor of 
the only newspaper, as a working member 
of the club hasn't exactly been a drawback, 
either. 

In brief, Woodville's secret of success is 
a simple, workable formula any town could 
use. In the organization of the club, out- 
standing men were selected. They in turn 
recommended other leading civic-minded 
men who were vitally interested tn the wel- 
Tare of the community. Once chartered, they 
chose the single most-needed project and 
worked until it was finished. Working to- 
gether toward a common goal integrated the 
club and won public support for future proj- 
ects. It would be dificult to overempha- 
size the working together angle. Woodville 
can cite numerous examples. During a re- 
cent board of directors meeting, one of the 
members received a phone call. It was an 
appeal for help from one of the new store 
proprietors who had just arrived in the vil- 
lage with a truckload of shelving. The meet- 
ing was adjourned until the job was finished. 

How can you measure what the Lions Club 
has done for Woodville? True, since the 
club was organized, business has picked up 
nearly 35 percent. But there are other yard- 
sticks besides dollars and cents. Far more 
important to all villagers is the new com- 
munity spirit, Now the village is forward 
looking, optimistic, and progressive. 

Now, when you pass a friend on the street 
and he asks you “What's new?” the ensuing 
conversation may last for hours, 


Mitchell Should Lead or Quit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Michael J. Galvin, of Boston, Under 
Secretary of Labor of the United States 
from 1949 to 1953, before the Bunker 


Hill Post of the American Legion, 


Charlestown, Mass., on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 16, 1954, at 8:30 p. m.: 
MITCHELL SHOULD LEAD OR QUTT 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell should do 
something about rising unemployment or 
get out. From Madam Perkins to Secretary 
Durkin the policy leadership to combat un- 
employment has come from the Secretary 
of Labor, heretofore the representative in 
the Cabinet of the 60 million members of 
the working population of the country. 
Right now the policy leadership on unem- 
ployment appears to be in the hands of 
Secretary Wilson, Mr. Mitchell's former boss 
in the Pentagon, and all Mr. Wilson is doing 
is firing people by the tens of thousands by 
curtailing defense orders, while Mr. Mitchell 
sits back and does nothing and says noth- 
ing. 

The unemployment situation now is deñ- 
nitely worse than in 1949. The 1954 figures 
have brought fear into the hearts of our 
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great working population and small-busl- 
ness owners. In 1949 unemployment rose 
1,500,000 from April of 1949 to February o 
1950, but the average weekly work week 
rose 1.3 hours in the same period, thus com- 
pensating in a great degree for the loss in 
purchasing power due to unemployment. 
Today the twin horses of economic destrut- 
tion—unemployment and a declining 
week—seem to have burst all controls. In 
the last 3 months there has been an un- 
precedented loss of purchasing power due to 
lack of employment and a declining work 
week roughly equivalent to several millior 
jobs. 

Fear in unemployment is and always has 
been the burden of the administration in 
power. Democratic leaders can neither 
to nor detract one iota from the elemen 
of fear in unemployment in 1954 for they 
have not the power to alter the situation 
This principle was true in 1949 with 
to the Republicans and is true now in 1854 
with respect to the Democrats. Nor can tue 
pious utterances of Mr. Wilson as he wil 
out 10,000 jobs here and 10,000 jobs there 
have any effect except to increase fear. 
was true of the Democratic Secretary of 
Defense in 1949, and it is true of the Re- 
publican Secretary of Defense in 1954. 4% 
a great American the best thing that M" 
Wilson can do on the subject of unemploy” 
ment and its related problems is to remal 
silent. Nor should any member of the of- 
cial family be permitted in these del 
times to say that a little unemployment 
a good thing, and if they have said so the 
should be required under penalty of dis, 
missal to retract such statement publicly 
immediately. A little unemployment is 22 
a good thing in the United States. The dead 
ers who should start talking to the 
working population of the United States ‘0 
allay their fears in this period of trans! 
are the Secretary of Labor and the President 
of the United States, 

The men who know most about how t 
curb unemployment and how to dispel fest 
in a transition period are the great 
presidents Uke Meany and Durkin ad 
Reuther and Potofsky. The business of men 
such as these labor presidents is jobs. men 
such as these can tell the administration 
how to curb unemployment and how to on 
pel fear during a transition period, and Wi. 
be glad to plunge in to help do it if the ad, 
ministration will but listen to them. Tne 
men command the respect of tens of million 
of men and women in the great working 
population, and they have the power 1 
reach them and dispel fear. These p 
know to be true, For without the great hel t 
which those two great statesmen Presiden, 
William Green, of the American Federati 
of Labor, and President Philip Murray. of ff 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, garn 
us in 1949, our successful struggle ag 
rising unemployment in a transition period 
would have been extremely difficult 
1949 fear never was allowed to develop- 
1954 it is developing unchecked as yet- 

I would recommend to the Secretary 
Labor that he visit his constituents 4 
great working population—in our cities elf 
in our towns, and find out first hand wes 
unemployment problems. 
no specific invitation. He will be wel goo! 
The 60,000,000 workers of America are un- 
people, they are the backbone of the co 
try, and its hope and redemption in pay 
times and bad. If the Secretary of “ork 
has a cure for unemployment that will 
they will support him with whole heart f ge 
soul, and withal suffer cheerfully the at 
dant hardships. ein: 

To the administration T say with all gre 
cerity: Don't let this happen to our rt 
people don't let unemployment and fea gre? 
unchecked. These scourges of our great nell 
enterprise system will not go away Of nem 
own accord like a bad nightmare. U 
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Ployment is what the Russians have been 
Waiting for. I can still hear the ringing 
taunts of the Russian Ambassador as in July 
Of 1949 he thundered back at me before the 
Tepresentatives of all the nations of the world 
at Geneva, that rising unemployment in the 
United States would destroy us, and my 
answer to him was that our people were un- 
úfraid and that under God we would solve 
Sur unemployment problem and be a strong- 
er and yea even a better country for having 
endured it. We worked at this problem in 
1949 and we solved this problem in 1949. 
Disregarding the problem at this time will 
be playing right into the hands of Russia. 

employment is the business of all our 
People; it knows no party lines. The stake: 
Sur country under God. 

I would suggest to Secretary Mitchell that 
as a starter he come to Massachusetts, where 
Unemployment rose 15,000 last year, and now 
Stands at 90,000 persons unemployed, a fig- 
Substantially higher than the national aver- 
age. I would specifically request that he 
Visit— 

The Greater Boston area, where there are 
35,000 unemployed. I would like to have him 

k into the situation in the Boston Navy 
Yard where layoffs have already been ef- 
fected and where others are pending; into 
the situation at the Quincy shipyard where 

t year 3,400 were layed off and where some 
4000 face a doubtful future; to the situa- 
tion at the Watertown Arsenal where lay- 
fs are pending; and to the situation in the 
flectrical plants in Newton, Allston, Woburn, 
Quincy, and Cambridge where sizable un- 
employment has developed. 

The Newburyport area where employment 

10 percent less than last year. 

The Springfield-Chicopee area where 4,500 
are unemployed. 

The Pittsfield area where employment has 
decuned for the fifth successive month. 

The Lawrence area, where several thou- 

Nd are out of employment in textiles alone. 

The New Bedford area, where unemploy- 
ment is rising. 

The Lowell area, where unemployment 
dontinues to rise and now stands at 4,300. 

The Worcester area, where another 4,500 

unemployed. 

e mayors of these great cities in Massa- 
deln te will be glad to welcome you and 

P you obtain the facts first hand, 


Small Business Failures and the Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


lar HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
to to relate some statistics pertinent 
hae current “gloom and doom” sit- 
1 tion which will disclose heartening 
acts rather than the wishful thinking 
these melancholy prophets. 
k ere has been a great deal of exag- 
tation, misinterpretation, and distor- 
Pa of current economic statistics. An 
gralysis of the statistics compiled by the 
— Business Administration on busi- 
70 failures, about which there has been 
in Much discussion, puts the situation 
its proper perspective. 

ng the last 4 months, October 1953 
on Zh January 1954, failures have been 
ta the uptrend. However, the failure 
the 


is not significantly high, Here are 
salient facts: 
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First. Total failures in 1953 were 8,862, 
only a sligħt increase over the 7,611 fig- 
ure for 1952. This is an increase of only 
1,255 out of a total business population 
of 4,200,000. 

Second. During the last 4 months in 
which failures have been rising, the an- 
nual rate has amounted to only 10,040. 
This is far below the annual average of 
nearly 14,000 in the last 50 years. 

Third, Let us compare this present 
failure rate of 10,040 which has caused 
so many shrieks of danger with the fig- 
ures during the recovery period from 
the Roosevelt recession of 1937-38. Dur- 
ing this period, in which business had 
supposedly gotten back on its feet, fail- 
ures were 14,768 in 1939; 13,619 in 1940; 
and 11,848 in 1941, 

Fourth. The number of businesses, 
however, was much smaller before World 
War II. It is therefore instructive to 
compare the failure rate per 10,000 con- 
cerns. The figure for the last 4 months 
is 36.6 per 10,000 concerns. The figure 
for 1939 was 70 per 10,000 concerns; for 
1940 it was 63; and for 1941 it was 55. 
In other words, the failure rate during 
this period of Roosevelt prosperity ran 
between 50 and 100 percent higher than 
this present period. 


Lest We Forget the Spanish-American 
War Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
America we owe a debt of gratitude to 
every man who left home and family to 
defend his native land in answer to his 
country's call to arms, It is a debt that 
can never be discharged, for as long as 
our Nation lives, as long as American 
citizens can walk erect as freemen un- 
der the protection of Old Glory, so long 
will all living Americans owe that free- 
dom and the might and posperity of our 
Nation to each and every veteran of 
every war fought to defend and preserve 
the United States of America. 

Today we as a people try in some meas- 
ure to express our appreciation to our 
American veterans, to give certain privi- 
leges and care which in some measure 
may assist the returning veteran to re- 
establish his future, to guard his health, 
and to give him necessary hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care when he returns 
to civilian life with disability resulting 
from his military service, 

We can look with pride with the ad- 
vance we, as a nation, have made in 
establishing services for our veterans to 
which they are fully entitled. But this 
was not always the case. 

And it is something of a shock to real- 
ize that Americans once fought and died 
in a war where there were no draftees, 
no Gavernment war-risk insurance, no 
vocational training, and no hospitaliza- 
tion for 20 years after the war ended. 
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This was the Spanish-American War, 
a war which has been dwarfed and 
pushed from attention by the more re- 
cent World War I and the terrible holo- 
caust that was World War II. But our 
Spanish-American War veterans have 
not forgotten and take rightful pride in 
the record of their achievement in serv- 
ice to our Nation. 

In a recent publication entitled “I Am 
Proud to Be a Spanish War Veteran,” 
some vital and important facts about 
this war of not too long ago are brought 
out. These facts should make each of us 
realize anew the debt we owe to these 
men who fought so valiantly for the 
United States, and at such great personal 
sacrifice. They should remind us of the 
gains we made as a nation as a result 
of the glorious victory we won at the 
end of this conflict. 

The article follows: 

I Am Proun to BE 4 SPANISH WAR VETERAN 

A veteran in America’s first war for hu- 
manity. 

A veteran of the only 100 percent volun- 
teer army the world has ever known. 

A veteran of the only war in history that 
has paid dividends, 

A war that was not fought to a draw— 
we dictated the terms. 

It was responsible for the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

It was responsible for the passage of the 
National Defense Act. 

It caused the abolition of yellow fever and 
kindred diseases. 

It united the North and the South so that 
there now is no North, no South, no East, 
no West, but one people united under one 
great and glorious flag. 

It furnished every commander In World 
War I from the Commander-in-Chief on 
down. 

It was the first campaign fought on foreign 
soil. 

We did not bring the flag home—we left It 
where we put it and it is there yet. 

We fought the war with poor equipment, 
poor food, antiquated guns, and black 
powder. 

It caused the Improvement in maintenance 
of the Army and Navy and for the forma- 
tion of a standing army through training 
camps. 

It marked the Industrial reconstruction 
of the South. 

It taught the lesson of unpreparedness 
thet claims more lives than war. 

It caused the United States of America to 
take the head of the table in the concert of 
nations. 

It marked the rebirth of a nation. 

It marked the last great conflict between 
the people of a free, self-governing republic 
and that of the last absolute monarchy, 

The commands preserved their State en- 
tity and were responsible for the honor of 
their State. 

Four hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
were engaged in this conflict, exceeding in 
number those engaged in the Revolutio 
War, the Mexican War, or the War of 1812. 

The losses in deaths from all causes were 
43 percent as compared with six-tenths of 
1 percent for the Civil War and sever-tenths 
of 1 percent for the World War I. 

The average length of service was 14 
months as compared with 9 months for World 
War I and 11 months for the Civil War. 

The pay was $15.60 a month as compared 
with $30 for World War I. 

We received no bonus, no war risk insur- 
ance, no adjusted compensation, no voca- 
tional training, and no hospitalization until 
1922, 20 years after the war was over. 

The cost of the war was one billion, eight 
hundred million; the Civil War eight billion, 
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five hundred million; and World War I fifty 
billion, eight hundred million. 

Property was acquired valued at eight 
billion as compared with none for the Civil 
War and none for World War I. 

Sixty-one percent saw foreign service ns 
compared with 46 percent for World War 
veterans. 

Seventy-three percent of our veterans were 
sons of Civil War veterans and 42 percent 
saw service in World War I. 

The duration of the War with Spain and 
the Philippine insurrection was 4 years and 
2 months, as compared with 4 years for Civil 
War and 1 year and 7 months for World War 
IL 

Our motto is, “Freedom, patriotism and 
humanity,” ‘ 


An 1849 Comment on Washington’s 
Farewell Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


Or ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
on July 4, 1840, Dr. Richard C. Rhodes, 
a distinguished citizen of Lumberton, 
N. C., delivered an address on the Con- 
stitution and in the style of that period's 
oratory paid tribute to George Washing- 
ton. Dr. Rhodes’ grandson, Mr. W. R. 
Rhodes, a resident of North Little Rock, 
Ark., has made available the remarkable 
document which preserves the address. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the follow excerpts: 

In looking out up the face of nature, we 
discover evident tokens of infinite intelli- 
gence, power, and goodness, and in the pass- 
ing events of providence how clearly do we 
distinguish the hand of an omnipotent being 
pointing out that mercy prompts, and that 
wisdom which directs in all the operations 
of his government, Every advancing step 
in the history of the dealings of providence 
with man reveals new wonders in his econ- 
omy, and calls for higher notes of admira- 
tion and praise. Every revolving day sheds 
richer blessings upon our world, every month 
should awaken new emotions of gratitude 
and pleasure in the heart of the Christian 
and the philanthropist, every returning pe- 
riod which repeats the song of of country's 
freedom swells a new chorus to the praise of 
our Father's God. 


Dealing with the question of a strong 
and permanent union of the States, Dr. 
Rhodes spoke eloquently for a point of 
view not voiced by all of the public men 
of those times. His plea follows: 

The necessity of watching with jealous 
anxiety for the preservation of the Union 
was earnestly pressed upon his fellow citi- 
zens by the Father of His Country. He told 
us “that while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticabllity, there will 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism 
of those who in any quarter may endeavor to 
weaken its bonds.” And he has cautioned us 
in the strongest terms against the formation 
of parties as one of the means which might 
disturb our Union, This invaluable legacy 
left to his countrymen should be cherished 
in the heart of every citizen to the latest 
generation. And perhaps at no period of 
time could they be more usefully remem- 
bered than at the present, when we look out 
upon the scenes that are passing around and 
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dwell upon the pages of his parting address; 
his parental counsels would seem to be not 
only the offspring of wisdom but the voice 
of prophecy, foretelling events and warning 
us of the evil to come. 

More than 40 years have passed since this 
imperishable document was given to his 
countrymen. The Federal Constitution was 
then regarded by him as an experiment, upon 
the success of which the last hopes of his 
country depended. And we all know that he 
was prepared to lay down his life if neces- 
sary to secure to it a full and fair trial. The 
trial has been made. It has succeeded be- 
yond the proudest hopes of those who framed 
it. Every quarter of this widely extended 
Nation has felt its blessings and shared in 
the general prosperity produced by its adop- 
tion. But amid the general prosperity and 
splendid success, the dangers of which he 
warned us are becoming every day more evi- 
dent and the signs of evil are sufficiently 
apparent to awaken the deepest anxiety in 
the bosom of the patriot. We behold sys- 
tematic efforts made to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord between the different parts of the United 
States, and to increase party divisions, to 
excite North against the South and the South 
against the North, to force into the contro- 
versy the most delicate and exciting topics. 
Let us not forget the warning voice of our 
fathers. But let our motto be “At every 
hazard and by every sacrifice this Union must 
be preserved.” 


And the orator reached the climax of 
his speech in the following accolade: 


Could conscience, the judicious inquisitor, 
persuade me that an event of this kind could 
be passed over with propriety and justice 
without mentioning the name of that man 
who under divine auspices red our in- 
dependence, I would willingly forego the 
attempt; for I am conscious of my inability 
to do justice to his character; but however 
inadequate I may be to render the full 
measure of adoration due to his memory, 
justice it could not be called to omit on 
such an occasion the name of the Father of 
His Country. What true American within 
the hearing of my voice whose heart does 
not glow with gratitude at the name of 
Washington? What language so barbarous 
as does not speak his name? What nation so 
distant that does not resound his praise? 
Eminent without magnificence, superior 
without vanity, elevated without pride, he 
was the admiration of an astonished world. 


Mr. Speaker, I have quoted the above 
lines from Dr. Rhodes’ address because 
of their historical interest and the qual- 
ity of devotion to Washington's memory 
which they reveal. 


Labor Market Situation in Los Angeles 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Department of Labor has 
kindly prepared for me an analysis of 
the labor-market-situation in Los An- 
geles County, Calif. Since this is one 
of the areas of most concentrated em- 
ployment in the country, I believe the 
data will be of general interest to all. 
The analysis is based on information 
available as of February 10, 1954. 
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SUMMARY 

During most of 1953, employment in thé 
Los Angeles area continued its steady up- 
trend, while unemployment was lower than 
in the corresponding month of 1952. In No- 
vember, however, the trend was reve 
unemployment rising slightly as a labor dis- 
pute in aircraft and layoffs in seasonal indus 
tries brought employment totals down. De- 
spite this increase, the Los Angeles are a con- 
tinued to be classified as a group ITI area 
moderate labor surplus, a classification it has 
held all during the past year. 

A further employment drop was expected 
after the usual preholiday spurt in Decem- 
ber, with some accompanying increase in jov- 
Jessness. The area's labor surplus neverthe- 
less was expected to continue at relatively 
moderate proportions during the foreseeable 
future, 

DEFINITION AND INDUSTRIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Los Angeles labor market emcompasses 
all of Los Angeles and Orange Counties in 
southern California. The 1950 census sho 
the area had one of the largest increases 
population of any area in the United staten 
rising nearly 50 percent to reach a total of 
4,368,000. Measured from a standpoint 
population, the Los Angeles area is the 0 
ranking metropolitan area in the Nation. 
About 1,970,000 of this total reside within the 
city limits of Los Angeles. Among the larg 
of the numerous smaller places in the ae 
are: Long Beach with a 1950 population 
250,767, Pasadena 104.577, Glendale 95,702 
Burbank 78,577, Santa Monica 71,595, Aham 
bra 51,359, and South Gate 51,116. is 

The economy of the Los Angeles ares 
well diversified. As a result of the sh 
pickup in manufacturing activities, fo 
workers now account for more than one-thirg 
of the area’s 1,842,800 nonfarm wage Y ss 
salaried workers. Before Korea, this propor 
tion ranged between 25 and 30 5 
Trade and service activities account f $ 
more than 40 percent of the area's employ” 
ment. Important segments in these indv 
tries are the area's thriving tourist trans 
and the motion-picture industry. Gover 
ment (including military installations) a0 
transportation, communications, utilities 
employ many nonmanufacturing worker 
Aircraft, with 160,000 workers (plus 15.000 l, 
volved in a labor-management dispute) me 
the dominant manufacturing industry: m — 
than four times as many workers are © 
ployed in Los Angeles aircraft factories on- 
in any other area in the country. * 
electrical machinery, metal fabricating, €! 
trical machinery, primary metals, te: rg? 
and apparel manufacturing also have lat 
concentrations of factory workers. ft 
area employers include: Hughes Air ort 
(electrical machinery), Lockheed, N F 
American Aviation, Douglas (three plant 
Northrup (aircraft), and Long Beach Na 
Shipyard (shipbuilding). an- 

The Long Beach subsector of the Los the 
geles area covers about 80 square miles of 9 
south portion of Los Angeles County boundis 
by the Pacific Ocean and the Los Ange ti 
Orange County line. The population is ©", 
mated at 350,000 to 400,000. In — ers 
the city of Long Beach proper, other 
in the sector include Bellflower, Lakewood 
Signal Hill, and Artesia. ch 

Employment expansion in the Long eee es 
section in the year following the Korean and 
break had been largely in shipbuilding ng 
aircraft, due to the reactivation of the f p 
Beach naval shipyard and extensive Hiring 12 
Douglas Aircraft. Petroleum extraction’ ain 
though important in this sector, did not fegt 
significantly following Korea, More rece 
detalled information covering this su 
of the Los Angeles area is not available. 

POST-KOREAN DEVELOPMENTS 

The 314 years since Korea have withers 
a strong employment exemption in the 
Angeles area. In an effort to meet ew 
developing from the mobilization efforty 
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DPloyers Increased thelr work forces by 25 per- 
cent, a tremendous expansion for an area of 
this size. The major share of the employ- 
Ment buildup took place in manufacturing, 
Which increased the number of workers on 
Pay rosters by 210,000 or 50 percent, during 
© period from Korea to November 1953. In 
aircraft manufacturing alone more than 
100,060 workers were added, including 15,000 
Cn strike in November, The large hiring pro- 
required to staff these plants reduced 
Unemployment in the area from 150,000 to 
$ 500, a drop of more than 52 percent. Cur- 
€ntly, the area ls characterized as having a 
moderate labor surplus, Primarily respon- 
Sible for this continued surplus of labor has 
b n a wave of immigration which has 
Tought more than 100,000 workers to the 
area since the Korean outbreak. 
ptt ween November 1952 and November 
5 53, largely as a result of expansion in trade 
nd service industries, nonfarm employment 
an, area increased by 41,300 or 2.3 percent, 
d rested just below the previous all-time 
Peak of 1,880,200 set in October 1053. ‘The 
1 a amber estimate of 1,842,600 excluded 
Tet Persons involved in the labor-manage- 
nt dispute in aircraft. 
RECENT TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


In addition to the strike-caused decline in 
re aft, Small losses in primary metals, fab- 
Ses ted metals, and electrical machinery, and 

asonal drops in food processing and con- 
do ction, helped to cause the employment 
der rend between September and Novem- 
— 1953, while trade and service showed nor- 
ine rises. Slackening defense re- 
en ments and completion of contracts 
metas the dips in primary and fabricated 
Ptah ls, while slower markets for TV sets and 
em e affected electrical machinery 
so oyMent. Automobile factorles recalled 
M Workers previously laid olf during 

Odel changes, 
not the Long Beach sector aircraft, although 

directly affected by the strike, showed a 
teve decline. The navy yard also laid off 
berlod. hundred workers during the 2-month 


the welding the effects of strike-end recalls, 
2 ircrart industry in the Los Angeles area 
los, “Hole was scheduled to show sizeable 
a to March, but a seasonal uptrend in 
ren l was expected to almost equal this 
155 Construction layoffs and a heavy post- 
ay decline in trade loomed, and were 
het Phi to be the major factors in a slight 
mployment loss to March. The rise in 
the de Was expected to continue. Despite 
tontin spective increase in the labor force, 
tities an shortages for specialists and 
Wide y aircraft workers were forecast. A 
Porte ety of unfilled job openings was re- 
from the Long Beach aircraft plant. 

Also 


the f Mr. Speaker, I desire to update 
mati Oregoing with the following infor- 
Dartma applied by the California De- 
date ent of Industrial Relations, under 
to ot February 19. This data applies 
Gane entire State of California: 

1 Caria factory employment decreased 
uary 100 wage and salary workers in Jan- 
Month: loss of 7,400 from the preceding 
tor of : Paul Scharrenberg, California direc- 

Rdustrial relations, announced today. 
indus ing the high level in the aircraft 
Janu, y. Manufacturing employment this 
430 ELA nevertheless, was 6,300 above a year 

ce was at the highest January level 

Th World War II. 
ber. Ja Primary factors in the overall Decem- 
taling nuary decree were seasonal losses, to~ 
in jus more than 13,000, in food products and 

T. Added to these were smaller de- 
tlectrie See Stone, clay. and glass products; 
appareil equipment, chemical products, and 


Ofset 
in the ting these declines was a rise of 10,300 
Sircraft industry reflecting recovery 
& work stoppage. 
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Moderate gains between December and 
January were registered in automobiles and 
ship repair. Recovery from a work stoppage 
in can manufacturing resulted in a rise of 
1,300 in the fabricated metal products group, 
reversing the usual December-January dip 
in this industry. 

The gain in aircraft brought employment 
in that industry to a new postwar high of 
225,300. This was 14,800 above January 
1953. 

Excluding aircraft, total employment in 
all other manufacturing industries com- 
bined was down 8,500 from a year ago. 


General Washington Emphasized 
Gratitude to Catholic People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Tr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, T 
herewith include an article entitled 
“General Washington Emphasized Grati- 
tude to Catholic People,” which appeared 
in the February 19, 1954, issue of the 
Messenger, the official newspaper of the 
Belleville, III., diocese: 

GENERAL WASHINGTON EMPHASIZED GRATITUDE 
TO CATHOLIC PEOPLE 


Camsrincr, Mass.—The Commander in 
Chief of American forces today ordered his 
troops to stop plans to burn the Pope in 
effigy at traditional Guy Fawkes Day observ- 
ances. He called the custom ridiculous and 
childish. 

That's how this story might have been 
datelincd and written 178 years ago. The 
Commander in Chief was Gen. George Wash- 
ington. He had come to Massachusetts from 
Virginia only 5 months before to take mili- 
tary command of the 7-month-old American 
Revolution. 

And General Washington took over the 
rough, undisciplined troops with a firm hand. 
When he learned that his soldiers planned 
to whoop it up on November 5, 1775, by burn- 
ing a scarecrow of the Pope, he quickly issued 
an order. In it, he reminded the men they 
were fighting in defense of liberty. He called 
the Guy Fawkes Day plan so monstrous as 
not to be suffered or excused and the officers 
and men who planned it void of common- 
sense. 

His order was delivered to Ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-paid soldiers entrenched out- 
side the city of Boston where the British had 
holed in. These soldiers, who had fought 
courageously to take the city, but had been 
repulsed at Bunker Hill, now faced a New 
England winter's wait, holding Boston in 
siege. 

In his order General Washington gave the 
disgruntled troops a common-sense remind- 
er—America was depending on Catholic allies 
in its revolt for freedom; the most successful 
campaign against the British had thus far 
been conducted by Catholic Canadian forces, 

“Tt is our duty to address public thanks to 
these our brethren" rather than “to be in- 
sulting their religion,” General Washing- 
ton sald. 

Records also reveal that more than 38 per- 
cent of the soldiers in Washington's armies 
were Catholics of either Irish birth or Irish 
descent. They had joined in the Revolution 
despite the discriminatory statutes then in 
force against them, 

But regardless of these facts and the gen- 
eral's order, a group of Revolutionary soldiers 
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carried out the Guy Fawkes Day custom 
which their ancestors had long practiced in 
memory of England's notorious “gun powder 
plot.“ (The plot in which Guy Fawkes, a 
Catholic, was accused of attempting to blow 
up the House of Parliament, was falsely in- 
terpreted as a Vatican-directed plan against 
England, and resulted in the death of many 
Catholics.) An effigy of the Pope was burned 
that night on the hills south of Boston. 

The incident, however, was one of a series 
that marked a turning point in the position 
of Catholics in America, long regarded as 
the objects of Juritan distrust and their re- 
ligion considered as “supbversive of society,” 
according to historian Father Paul J. Folk. 
c. 8. C. Father Foik noted that with the 
Revolution the condition of American Cath- 
olics began to improve.” 

Throughout the Revolution Catholic 
Americans proved thelr patriotism to such an 
extent that, years later, President Washing- 
ton was to write them: 

“I presume that your fellow citizens of all 
denominations will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accomplishment 
of our Revoiution and the establishment of 
our Government, or the important assistance 
which they received from a Nation in which 
the Roman Catholic faith is professed.” 


The Farm Price Sapport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I enclose herewith 
a letter received from the New Jersey 
State Poultry Association, together with 
a resolution adopted by the association, 
endorsing the flexible price-support pro- 
gram for agricultural products recom- 
mended by the administration: 


New JERSEY STATE POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Newfield, N. J., February 18, 1954. 
The Honorable GORDON CANFIELD, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Iam pleased to enclose a resolu- 
tion endorsing the flexible price support pro- 
gram for agricultural products recommended 
by the administration. 

Our poultry industry is New Jersey's No, 1 
agricultural industry. Our association defi- 
nitely represents by far the majority of our 
6,700 commercial poultry farms in New 
Jersey. 

We hope that you will give the administra- 
tion program your full support. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT O. WEONER, 
President, 


RESOLUTION ON FARM PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Whereas high fixed farm-price supports on 
the basic commodities have encouraged un- 
economic production, caused very large ex- 
penditures of tax funds, and required the 
imposition of arbitrary production controls 
on agricultural production; and 

Whereas the operation of this program has 
made more serious the basic problem of agri- 
culture, that of keeping farm production in 
line with market demands; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Benson have recommended a program of 
fiexible farm-price supports which will en- 
coursge the efficient producer to adjust his 
production to demand and at the same time 
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will not force him out of business during 
periods of very poor prices: Now, therefore, 
te it 


Resolved by the New Jersey State Poultry 
Association at this annual meeting held at 
Trenton, N. J., on January 27, 1954, That the 
Congress of the United States be urged to 
enact this program into law; and be it 
further 

Resclred, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Secretary Benson and the New Jersey 
representatives in Congress. 

(Presented and adopted at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey State Poultry As- 
sociation, held at the Contemporary Audito- 
rium, Trenton, N. J., January 27, 1954.) 


A Fair Farm Policy for Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a timely editorial from the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal Times of Febru- 
ary 3, which is a fair statement of opin- 
ion as to the treatment to be afforded 
the American dairy farmer. There is 
one phase of the butter-surplus problem 
that is too infrequently mentioned and 
that is, will the reduction suggested by 
Secretary Benson dispose of surplus but- 
ter now on hand? It seems to me that 
it will not and unless a program is sug- 
gested whereby these stocks will be re- 
duced, it is idle to think in terms of re- 
during parity price. The cditorial is in- 
cluded herewith: 

Fars Polier Must BE Fam TO DAMYMEN 


Within the next 2 months, the Eisenhower 
administration, and Agriculture Secretary 
Benson specifically, must decide what to do 
about the price supports now maintained 
under butter, cheese, and milk. 

That decision is putting wrinkles in many 
brows in Washington, but it is also a matter 
of great concern to Wisconsin people, espe- 
cially the dairy farmers whose entire eco- 
nomic level can be determined by the price 
of butter and cheese. 

A year ago, Secretary Benson decided to 
keep price supports of butter at 90 percent 
of parity, which meant that the Government 
would continue to buy butter at that price, 
forcing the retail price of butter to an arti- 
ficially high price. Because there continued 
to be a grent surplus, and because the dairy- 
men did not cut production while the Gov- 
ernment was in the market as a willing cus- 
tomer, the huge surplus of butter continued 
to pile up in Government warehouses. That 
surplus now has reached 265 million pounds 
of butter, 260 million pounds of cheese and 
425 million pounds of dried milk, all care- 
fully stored away in Government warehouses, 
where it probably will be left to spoil, At 
least, no one has come up with any sensible 
suggestion for distributing it without up- 
setting the market, 

Last year, when he agreed to hold the price 
for another 12 months by artificial means, 
Secretary Benson warned the dairy farmers 
to put their houses in order and to prepare 
for a relaxation of Government supports this 
year. The producers’ principal reply to that 
warning, as far as we can learn, was to con- 
tinue overproducing and selling to the Goy- 
ernment. There has been much brave talk 
about finding new markets, but the problem 
of overproduction is still with us. 
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The question at hand now, however, is: 
Should the Government reduce the parity 
level on butter, cut the price it is willing to 
pay, and thus let the market fall? Many 
Congressmen seem to think that this is exact- 
ly what the administration plans to do, al- 
though it will meet with great resistance. 
Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, predicted this 
weck that the Department of Agriculture and 
the Commiodity Credit Corporation will drop 
support prices of 75 to 80 percent of parity, 
which would bring the Government's offering 
price down from the present 67 cents on but- 
ter to 56 or 60 cents, and could bring the 
retall price down 8 cents or more. 

We point out that these plans are being 
made while the Government still maintains 
the prices of corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
wool, and other farm commodities. This is 
where, we belleve, the Government crrs. 

We cannot support the Government's pres- 
ent program of maintaining artificially high 
prices on butter while piling up surpluses 
which probably will be wasted. The program 
is contrary to good economtcs, contrary to 
common sense, and contrary to everything 
but cheap politics. But, at the same time, we 
do not believe that the Government, in falir- 
ness to the dairy farmer, can drop his prices 
radically and suddenly, while maintaining 
high artificial prices on other farm commodi- 
ties which he must purchase, There should 
be a more orderly way to change this price- 
support program so that the dairy farmer is 
not selling his milk cheap while paying a 
high price for feed for his cattle and the other 
commodities he needs, 

The Eisenhower administration has prom- 
ised a sensible, orderly farm program, fair to 
the producer and the consumer. That pro- 
gram must be considered as a whole, unless 
we are to impose unfair penalties on one seg- 
ment of the agricultural economy. 


Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is among my constituents on the 
South Side of Chicago a keen and a grow- 
ing interest in the proposed construction 
of a dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. I am extending my remarks to 
include a letter just received by me from 
Frances J. Carter, 5736 Stony Island Ave- 
nue, Chicago, together with an editorial 
from American Forests, as follows: 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Hon, Barratr O'Hara, ' 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. O'Hara: Your letters of January 
21 and February 5, in regard to the pending 
legislation on the Echo Park Dam in Dino- 
saur National Monument, have been greatly 
appreciated. 

I have delayed answering them until I 
could take time off from my work to do 
further checking on the matter, including 
a study of topographic maps, geological sur- 
veys, and other material available in the 
Chicago Public Library and the John Crerar 
Library. 

The changes in the appearance of the cen- 
tral part of the national monument, where 
the scenery is the most spectacular, would 
be comparable to flooding State Street up 
past the first few floors, thus obscuring all 
the display windows and leaving the upper 
stories for shoppers to gaze at in under- 
standable disappointment. 


February 23 


However, it seems dificult to obtain spe- 
cific information on the alternative dam 
sites. One of the best summaries of the 
present confused situation has just appeared 
in the new February issue of American For- 
ests, in which the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation presents both sides of the argument, 
by some leading proponents, on pages 33-40, 
and an editorial on page 7. 

This editorial expresses my views far better 
thanIcan. Ihave been unable to purchase 
a copy of the magazine on the newsstands, 
so I am enclosing a typed copy of the edi- 
torial. The American Forestry Association 
is located at 919 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

It is a satisfaction and a source of local 
pride to realize the careful consideration and 
recognition which you give to the communi- 
cations from your constituents in the Second 
District of Ilinois. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES J. CARTER. 


— 


{From American Forests of February 1954] 
Let's Nor DESECRATE THE DINOSAUR 

An organization that regards our system 
of national parks and forests as the two 
greatest conservation achievements of ouf 
century, the American Forestry Association 
is gravely concerned over the recent pro- 
posal, as endorsed by the Department of the 
Interior, to build a dam in the heart 
Dinosaur National Monument. The nation- 
nl parks and monuments have been set aside 
for the health and enjoyment of ell the peo 
ple of the United States. Most of thes? 
areas preserve scenic wonders which coul 
not be duplicated if destroyed or severely 
modified. 

The Dinosaur Monument is no exception. 
It was approved by an exacting histori 
board and created by Executive order. 
scribed by former Parks Director Newton 
Drury as “unique,” the monument has Fs 
special attractions. One of these is th 
quarry of dinosaur fossils for which 11 
monument is named. It is understood tha 
this area would not be disturbed by the pro- 
posed dam. The other attraction consist 
of the deep river canyons of rare and 
beauty first brought to the attention of 
public by the late John Wesley Powell. 
the opinion of some, these canyons rival 
more famous Grand Canyon of the Color 
River in picturesque grandeur. It is by 
canyons which would be partially filled 
water backed up by a proposed dam at EC 
Park. This water would greatly alter 
present appearance of the monument. 

‘The threat to Dinosaur Monument in 
present natural state is embodied in 5 
bilis: II. R. 4443, introduced by Representg 
tive Warner N. ASPINALL, of Colorado; H. 
4449, by Representative Wan A. Daws0™ 
of Utah; and H. R. 4463, by Representat! 
Dovoras R. STRINGFELLOW, of Utah. TD u 
pills call for the construction of initial uni 
of the Colorado River storage project th 
sisting of dams, reservoirs, powerplant 
transmission facilities, . 
works. As set up in the plan of the Bure, 
of Reclamation and approved by Inter! 
the initial projects outlined in the bills 
listed as Echo Park Dam in Dinossur 
tional Monument, Flaming Gorge, Glen 
yon, Navaho, and Curecantl. 

At this point the American Forestry ASS 
ciation would like to make it abunda” go 
clear that it is in full sympathy with * of 
need for developing the water Fesourcet, og 
the West. More specifically, the associ# the 
is in accord with the broad outline of 
Colorado River storage project to try 
water for irrigation, and power for ind 
and municipal use in fiye Western Sipe 
The key question in the case is not Ahern 
there should be a water storage project to 
the Colorado but whether it is necessa yg 
invade a national monument to assure 


i 


Nae 


_ success of this whole project. 
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What are the facts? Proponents of these 
bills, including Secretary McKay, Under Sec- 
Ralph A. Tudor (see p. 39), and the 
Bureau of Reclamation would lead us to be- 
ve that the Echo Park Dam is a key link 
the overall storage project and vital to its 
"uccess, Onponents of the bills, including 
J. Gen. U. S. Grant III, former Interior 
etary Oscar L. Chapman, and practically 
Lrery conservation organization in the 
United States, declare that a judicious selec- 
ion of alternative sites could accomplish 
Substantially the same objective without go- 
ing into the monument at all. For example, 
armer Secretary Chapman, who has been in 
touch with this project since its inception in 
950, informed American Forests last month 
bat “the Echo Park Dam and the Split 
Huntain Dam (also in the monument and 
Proposed for future authorization by In- 
lor) absolutely are not necessary." (See 
* 38.) General Grant, an officer in the Corps 
4 gineers for 43 years and presently presi- 
8 of the American Planning and Civic As- 
delatlon. is equally emphatic on this point. 
P. 37.) 
As clearly shown in the report on this 
droblem starting on page 32, this is a case 
ere the experts disagree. The American 
to Association does not feel competent 
Judge on the relative merits of these 
etply divergent technical viewpoints. It 
ou feo! it is reflecting the viewpoint of a 
beared public when it states that there ap- 
rs to be a reasonable doubt as to the 
Necessity of building a dam in the Dinosaur 
tional Monument. 
t hermore, it does not appear that a 
yecrough study on all possible alternates has 
tio n made by the Bureau of Reclama- 
8 A sincere search should be made for 
alternative which does not encroach upon 
the ting parks and monuments, For whether 
Iny proponents for Echo Park admit It or not, 
ading a national monument would set a 
Ue precedent—a precedent that the pub- 
10 ls not likely to consider lightly once it 
a “duainted with the facts. Pending such 
Ove Udy and report, the other phases of the 
e oa Colorado River storage project, which 
the not in dispute, could proceed providing 
ang Comstess finds Reclamation's estimates 
Plans valid and in order, 


be a (™ While, the Echo Park Dam should not 
authorized. 


The Policy of Leratkon—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


NON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


Iy OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


esoun SIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, with the 
sian eful advantage of knowing Rus- 
han, Communist imperialism at first 
Coun the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Views il has prepared a statement of 
tion don an American policy of libera- 
to ach in many respects contributes 
and ¢ understanding of the conditions 
Sar, actors rendering this policy neces- 
bring This portion of the statement 
Plicay) {0 ght the motivating ideas ap- 
lowe; © to the present situation, fol- 
tor th by a constructive plan of action 
zemle Western nations and colonial and 
x, colonial peoples. 
MOTIVATING IDEAS APPLICABLE TO THE 
PRESENT SITUATION 
teular ne very recognition of aims is a pre- 
for the survival of the United States 
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and of the free peoples, the policy of libera- 
tion is equally: 

(a) A means of their realization, and 

(b) An aim in itself, since its success de- 
pends on whether or not the peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. and the rest of the world recognize 
that the United States would truly bring 
them assurance of their national and social 
freedom. 

Therefore, the policy of liberation must be 
viewed from two aspects: 

(a) From the positive aspect, 1. e., as the 
realization of national and social slogans 
such as the slogan of free national states 
for the enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union 
and the developed colonial peoples, or the 
slogan of Individual freedom and social jus- 
tice on the basis of which the world can be 
built and for which the captive peoples and 
the United States are fighting; 

(b) From the negative aspect, 1. e., as a 
means of weakening the Soviet Union from 
within with the help of these slogans and 
with adequate help for the liberation move- 
ments. To destroy the Soviet Union through 
military means would be very difficult as we 
mentioned above. If we assume that the 
present atomic age presents a possibility for 
this, we cannot yet forget that the present 
struggle against Bolshevism and the im- 
perialism of Moscow is not only a struggle 
for the destruction of the existing regime, 
but also for the reorganization of the post- 
war world on the basis of certain ideological 
and moral principies. 

Therefcre, taking into consideration the 
moral and political principles of the struggle 
against Moscow, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the following points which character- 
ize the current situation: 

1. The first half of the twentieth century, 
particularly the period since World War I 
was a period of decisive and expanding 
struggle by humanity for the realization of 
two leading ideals: 

(a) The ideal of political liberty for the 
enslaved nations, achieved in the establish- 
ment of free, independent states; and 

(b) The ideals of individual social free- 
dom and economic prosperity. 

A consciousness of this historical process 
of the present ege should ke the basis of any 
American planning in relation to other na- 
tions. In particular it should be the basis 
of the American policy of liberation. 

2. The following events were to a great 
extent the result of the struggle for these 
ideals during World War I: 

(a) The collapse of the Empires of Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Germany, and Turkey, and 
the establishment of free nations in their 
place, 

(b) Great social and national revolutions 
in the area of the Czarist Empire which be- 
gan in 1917 and brought partial national and 
social liberty for the peoples of that Empire. 

3. The period between the two wars was 
characterized by— 

(a) The unceasing struggle of the peoples 
of the former Czarist Empire who had not 
been able to maintain their independence in 
the struggle with Russian imperialism re- 
generated in the form of bolshevism, 

(b) The gradual degeneration of Bolshey- 
ism into traditional Russian imperialism, 
the betrayal of the ideals of social Justice 
and economic prosperity declared by the 
Bolsheviks in 1917, the transformation of 
the regime into the most reactionary system 
of uncontrolled economic exploitation and 
into a dictatorship over people and nations; 
and 

(c) The destructive activities of Bolshevik 
fifth columns in the colonial states and the 
western nations, which represented them- 
selves as spokesmen for national and social 
liberty. 

4. The second World War affected this 
process as follows: 

(a) Between 1939 and 1941 it brought 
about full operation between German and 
Russian imperialism in enslaving nations 
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with the alm of temporarily dividing the 
world; 

(b) From 1941 to 1945 increased the ter- 
roristic activities of Hitler's Germany in re- 
lation to the enslaved peoples of Europe, end 
temporarily rehabilitated the idea of the 
U. S. S. R. (among some of the nations of 
Europe and the world) as alleged proponent 
of the freedom of peoples and social rights, 
and as the spokesman of a new type of 
democracy; 

(c) Intensified the struggle of all the peo- 
ples enslaved by Russian or German im- 
perialisms primarily for national freedom; 

(d) Increased the struggle of the colonial 
peoples cf Asia and Africa against European 
colonial states and Japanese imperialism, and 
brought victory for some of them. 

5. In the postwar period we are witnessing: 

(a) The gradual weaking of the western 
European colonial powers paralleled by the 
national rebirth of such nations as India, 
Indonesia; 

(b) The victory of the Chinese Commu- 
nists who carried on their fight primarily 
under the slogan of social freedom and antl- 
colonialism, which victory brought China 
into the Russian sphere of influence; 

(e) The aggressive policy of the Bolsheviks 
and their fifth columns carried out under 
the slogan of the struggle against American 
imperialism among the nations of the entire 
world, and of the supposed liberation of these 
peoples from national and social oppression 
by Anglo-American capital; 

(d) The West's policy of contalnment and 
Bolshevik Russian terror weakening the 
struggle of the enslaved peoples egainst Mos- 
cow for national and social liberation; 

(c) Complete degeneration of Moscow, that 
is, of their ruling clique, into the caste of 
the exponents of militant Russian imperial- 
ism and Bolshevik totalitarianism with the 
obvious aim of physical and spiritual de- 
struction of the suppressed peoples and of 
rendering them into slaves of Russia, and 
with the aim of future enslavement of the 
entire world. 

The theory of supposed leadership of the 
Russian nation is an exact analogy to Hitler's: 
theory of a superior nation of supermen. 

Thus from the beginning of World War I 
two characteristic processes evolve with par- 
ticular clarity. They are: 

1, The process of the victorious progress 
of the ideals of national and sccial Hberty 
which became the powerful 20th century lb- 
eration movements of the enslaved peoples, 
and 

2. The process of the unusually skillful 
use of these ideals by the reborn Russian 
Empire in devising fighting slogans for a mo- 
bilization of the colonial and semicolonial 
peoples, and for the assault on Western ciy- 
ilization. 

Both of the described processes were ne- 
companied by a state of spiritual and moral 
weakness of the Western European societies, 
and their consequent incapability of oppos- - 
ing Russian bolshevism with fighting slogans 
and programs to win the soul of men. The 
Western European community has been in a 
constant state of moral retreat before the 
Bolshevik advance. 

In such a situation it must be accepted un- 
til a time of a decisive military clash, if such 
cannot be avoided, that the present conflict 
between the two worlds should be carried 
out in the field of ideas. In this stage of 
the struggle which will be decisive for the 
final victory of one of the opponents, the 
Western World should: 

1. Assume the initiative, and go over from 
its position of defense before Bolshevik sub- 
version to its own ideological attack on the 
most sensitive spot of the U. S. S. R., I. e., its 
internal structure. 

2. Expose the Soviet Union and its regime 
morally and politically, and wrest from it its 
powerful moral and political weapons which 
it uses to develop its contemporary attack 
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aimed at destroying the world; it can be sald 
that the successful exposure of the U. S. S. R. 
as an enslaver of peoples and as a reaction- 
ary regime of totalitarianism will predeter- 
mine the outcome of the future clash with 
the West in favor of the latter. 

3. Declare ideals which mobilize all the 
freedom-loving peoples and which would 
rally them under the banner of the West. 

IT. PLAN OF ACTION 


Admitting that the processes described un- 
dor II illustrate the present world condi- 
tion and that the United States is the only 
nation which has the moral and material 
resources to organize a policy of liberation, 
then the following political spheres of activ- 
ity would have to be considered by America: 

A. The Western European nations includ- 
ing the former and present colonial powers, 
and also the peoples of the Americas and 
Australia, 

B. The colonial or semicolonial peoples and 
those who recently attained their independ- 
ence, 

C. The enslaved peoples of the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites. 

Finding a common denominator for the 
defense of all these peoples from Moscow 
as the center of communism and traditional 
Russian imperialism would be the formula- 
tion of a great part of that which is called 
the policy of liberation. 

It is necessary to mention here that in 
using the slogan of liberation the United 
States is not introducing a new, unknown 
slogan. On the one hand, it is the slogan of 
all nations fighting for national and social 
freedom, and above all, the nations enslaved 
by the U. S. S. R. On the other hand, these 
slogans served and were abused by various 
imperialistic forces which tried to camouflage 
their aggressive plans behind them. Czarist 
Russia carried on Its policies under this slo- 
gan and the Bolsheviks have used the same 
slogan with the greatest success. The sup- 

m of Ukraine, or Georgia, or other 
nations, and the suppression of the satellites 
after World War II was carried out by the 
Bolsheviks usually under the banner of free- 
dom and liberation of peoples. Even Hitler 
talked about liberation in the East, Thus 
this slogan has been abused-among the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. Hearing of libera- 
tion from any side, the people of the Soviet 
Union must be told what sort of liberation 
it is to be, because so far all the liberators 
brought only slavery. This fact must be 
taken into account by America when it de- 
clares tts policy of liberation, inasmuch as 
the Bolsheviek are trying to present Ameri- 
cans as the enslavers of other nations and to 
commend themselves to the people as lib- 
erators. Therefore the psychological stage of 
war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union is in essence a struggle of the oppo- 
nents to win over the peoples enslaved or 
threatened by Moscow, as well as the colonial 
peoples, and to convince them of the justice 
of their own conception of liberation. The 
side which wins this gigantic struggle for the 
souls of millions will also be the victor in the 
military field. 

We have just affirmed that the question is 
one of formulating the American policy of 
liberation in relating to three groups of peo- 
ples. The question remains as to the two 
main types of slogans and principles—those 
related directly or indirectly to all three 
groups, and those which are related only to 
individual groups. 

Under the first category we include the 
formulation of an official ideological program 
of a declaration of faith or credo by the 
United States Government, which should in- 
clude such leading mottos: 

1. That the United States Government and 
the American people recognize that the ideals 
contained in the foundation of the American 
Nation and the establishment of the Union 
are valid and obligate the United States to 
recognize the right of every people to a free 
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development on their own territory in their 
own state, to a free election of a govern- 
ment, and the right of the individual to de- 
velop freely within the bounds of his own 
community; 

2. That this right is the God-given right 
of all peoples without respect to nationality, 
creed. race, or color; 

3. That the main causes of the present 
international crisis are that (a) this right 
is deliberately abused by the Government of 
the Soviet Union which has been carrying 
out a policy of brutal genocide, enslavement 
of nations, and terror for 35 years, and (b) 
that this regime strives for further enslave- 
ment of other peoples, particularly those of 
Western Europe and Asia, thereby prolong- 
ing the policy of the Czars even though it 
attempts to disguise its true nature with 
the slogans of so-called international com- 
munism and freedom: 

4. That despite the horrible terror of the 
regime, the captive peoples of the Soviet 
Union are carrying on an unceasing struggle 
for the national and social liberation of 
thelr own States; 

5. That lasting peace can be won only 
through the cooperation of the free peoples, 
and that all totalitarianism and tyranny lead 
to war; 

6. That the United States supports the 
struggie of the captive nations of the Soviet 
Union for their freedom, and believes that 
these peoples, in particular those who now 
have their own republics on the basis of the 
Soviet Constitution, have the right to a gen- 
ulne national independence and the election 
of their own government without any kind 
of exteral interference; 

7. That the colonial peoples also have the 
right to express their will freely and that 
they should also be Included among the free 
nations of the world; 

8. That the United States, declaring its 
moral support of the enslaved peoples and 
those threatened by bolshevism, assumes the 
leadership in this struggle against tyranny; 
that the United States will carry out this 
mission without any pretense to forcing its 
will on any nation, with complete rejection 
of any aspirations for foreign territorics or 
wealth, and will condemn imperiatism and 
totalitarianism in all forms. 

Thus having declared its attitude to the 
vital problems of the present crisis which 
affects all nations, the United States would 
arrive at a relation with the apove-men- 
tioned separate groups of peoples on the 
following basis: 

A. The Western European nations and peo- 
ples of western civilization 


1. The basic defensive action of these peo- 
ples against the attack of Moscow bolshevism 
must engender their spiritual rebirth and 
strengthen their attitude and will to fight 
for the idea of liberty. The only way in 
which this spiritusl reawakening can be 
brought about is through eliminating their 
attitude of neutralism, their feeling of in- 
feriority, and their spiritual apathy in the 
face of the psychological attacks of bolshe- 
vism and Russian messianism. 

2, The idea of freedom of nations and indi- 
viduals must above all be contained in the 
roots of this spiritual rebirth, in order to 
bring about (a) their readiness to defend 
their national independence from the threat 
of Moscow enslavement, (b) a willingness to 
join politically and morally in the struggle 
under the slogans of the American Declara- 
tion of Faith, in the name of freedom for 
nations and with a sincere desire (on the 
part of the colonial European powers) to find 
a basis of understanding with the colonial 
peoples and to make possible their free 
development. 

3. As to the peoples of the Americas, Aus- 
tralia and Japan, the United States’ respect 
for their independence and its encourage- 
ment of their growth through cooperation 
has won them to the United States point of 
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view rather than the threat of Russian 
enslavement. 


B. The colonial and semicolonial peoples 


1. Declaring itself on the side af the 
colonial peoples and on the side of the peo, 
ples who only recently shed the yoke of 
colonialism, the United States as a nati 
which upholds principles of freedom, W 
have every chance to: (a) Win for itself the 
sympathy of these peoples without fear 
being accused of any kind of imperi 
(b) convince these peoples of the necessity of 
cooperation with the West and point out 
the dangers of Bolshevism which under 
banner of social and political freedom 
only totalitarian enslavement, dictatorship, 
and genocide in the name of the alle 
superiority of the Russian Nation, (e) sub- 
port the progressive and democratic element 
among these peoples, and wrest the nation 
ist groups among them from the influenc® 
the Russian fifth column and win them © 
to cooperation with the West. 

2. In relation to the Chinese and Indo- 
chinese people the United States in a 1255 
arate declaration should recognize thelr t 
to a place under the sun, |. e. their righ’ 
to a free national and social developme? 
without foreign interference. The psy na 
logical war against Mao’s regime in = 01 


‘should be waged mainly along the lin 


exposing him as an agent of Russian im 
jalism and colonialism, and of proving the 
his policies in actuality lead only to the 2. 
slayement of China by Russia and to Ae 
torship and oppression of the masses b 
Communist cliques, 

3. The American policy in relation nae 
these peoples, with due respect to the Al of 
national aspirations and their resentment eat 
external interference, should contain el of 
elements of the decision and resolution 
the United States Government to oppose 
influence of Moscow on these territories 
This policy cannot contain any vaguenes$ 
inclination to indulge Bolshevik pretense 
But, when we consider that Moscow's — 
is to involve America in inexpedient Wip 
and in particular with a continual war a 
China, then Mao and his regime must —9 
ways be regarded as enemy No. 2 11255 
elimination is possible only after the liqu! pot 
tion of enemy No. 1—Moscow, and 
vice-versa, 


Twelfth Report on Legislation of the 8% 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Spen- 
er, I am extending my remarks 129 
clude my 12th report on the leg all 
of the 83d Congress, which covers ses 
the legislation so far enacted at this my 
sion. It is my practice to report t0 "of 
constituents in the Second Distric 
Illinois on all measures that have ed bY 
both bodies and have been approve’ ity 
the President. As my vote is in T° pli⸗ 
their vote, I feel under the mors- op 
gation of an agent reporting to a ee 1 
cipal to let my constituents know ho 
voted on each measure. 

The 12th report follows: of th 

DEAR Farenn: In the first 6 weeks © pils 
2d session of the 83d Congress exactly signe? 
passed by House and Senate have been w- 
by the President, thus becoming public 
This is the accomplishment up to date 


1954 


— Previous reports to you I have covered 

Co, egislation of the 1st session of the 83d 

Ngress. Report No. 11, printed in the CON- 

Ee RESSION AL Recorp of January 25, 1954, pages 

9.4542, completes the coverage up to the 
ing of the second session. 

OW continue: 

PUBLIC LAW 289 


8. 727, Re 
` payment contracts for irrigation 
“onstruction. wi 


or is the first public law of the 2d session 
Sane 83d Congress. It was passed by the 
of pte on July 18, 1953, in the closing weeks 
(Jin lst session. Exactly 6 months later 
tng Wary 18, 1954, 12 days after the conven- 
tna o the 2d session) it reached the House 
sity, was Passed on a voice vote without oppo- 
a The measure was approved by the 

ent on January 30, 1954. 
In think you will find some interest in this. 
went gation projects the ability of the water 
tion to absorb and repay the costs of irriga- 

construction is determined by studies 
[ser taken by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

datory repayment contracts become 
— where existing contract require- 
ity ts are beyond the wealth-producing abil- 
Ph Of the project lands. The cost of the 
thecal and economic analyses incident to 
to pe Hegotiations has never been charged up 
once irrigation districts as reimbursable. 
tect? in legislation of recent years (af- 
Wi & the Deaver, Prosser, Belle Fourche, 
Irrigar od, Bitterroot, Kittitas, and Okanogan 
autfation Districts) through inadvertance to 

rity was given to make the study costs 
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Plishes bursabte. Public Law 289 accom- 
that end. 


PUBLIC LAW 290 


ben, 6665. Cotton allotments and mar- 
The quotas: 

to n e are about 26 million acres planted 
2400 en in 19 States (9,656,400 in Texas, 
in Ilinois). Public Law 290 sets a 

2) 379 ational cotton-acreage allotment of 
5 342 acres for 1954. That means about 
acres of cotton land left to be 


Dowe a 
To under or turned to other crops. 
kansa a to the headaches (very real in Ar- 


» Georgia, Mississipp!) California and 
haona have gone into cotton growing in a 
unas I. In California acreage is up from 
One „800.000 acres in 1950 to 1,400,000 acres. 
Ba reason: utilization of large tracts of irri- 
ita) d lands by corporations with large cap- 
tiong a benefiting from special tax dispensa- 
1 much in the nature of subsidies. If 
or danted further, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

anuary 12, 1954, pages 148-149, for col- 
Ato, between Senator Fuusricur and Sen- 
Cates ON on $15,781,000 in tax certifi- 
to one corporation and its subsidiary. 
ton’kansas, third State in the Union in cot- 
Aye, PPoduction, has 100,000 cotton farmers, 
90,00 8e farm acreage 20. South Carolina has 
or Cotton farmers with an average acre- 
Tornja ens than 5, On the other hand Cali- 
fy an Which has skyrocketed to fifth place 
Brow n production, has only 8,000 cotton 
may e Many corporations, practically no 
uct; farmers, With cotton now in overpro- 
are on the historical cotton States of Dixie 
Worried, 


a erleation in the Southwest is nurturing 
Seve ting giant for them; likewise, the 
doe y, Pment of water power in the Tennes- 
threat a7 is aiding and abetting the South's 
dle wie the industrial position of the Mid- 
orig est. An interesting and a changing 
Fes q BY attention to the debates in Con- 
trends, try to keep sensitive to regional 
Tariy to see signs of pending changes, some 
"fect immediate and some remote, and the 

upon the district and the people I 

y Vileged to represent. 

touting for Public Law 290 as a matter of 
Market duty, There had been no cotton 
But Š ing quotas since 1950, due to Korea. 

*Oduction for 1953 much exceeding 12 
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million bales (actually it went 2 million 
bales above the estimate of late summer): 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
required the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for 1954. As planting time was at 
hand delay in fixing the acreage allotment 
would have been unfair. The members from 
the cotton States seemed agreed that the 
limitation upon the acreage was not so dras- 
tic as to destroy the cotton economy. These 
included Congressman PauL Brown, who as 
No. 2 Democratic member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee invariably has 
shown sympathetic understanding of urban 
problems I have presented in the committee. 
Congressman Brown is from the cotton 
country and I hold him in high esteem. 

Public Law 290 was signed by the President 
on January 30, 1954. In its original form it 
had passed the House on July 31, 1953 (first 
session) but did not get to the floor of the 
Senate until January 12, 1954, in the second 
week of the second session. Bilis introduced 
in the first session of Congress continue 
alive in the second session until disposed of. 

PUBLIC LAW 291 

H. R. 7209. Extends the Missing Persons 
Act until July 1, 1955: 

The Department of Defense is currently 
carrying 3,205 persons as captured or missing 
in Korea. Latest official figures: Army, 2,608; 
Air Force, 336; Navy, 74; Marine Corps, 187. 
How many of these have been killed, how 
many are secret prisoners is not ascertaina- 
ble. Our Government still maintains the 
Chinese are holding many American pris- 
oners. 

The Missing Persons Act (first enacted in 
1942) is the only legislative authority for 
keeping them on the payroll and continuing 
payments to dependents. It was scheduled 
to expire February 1, 1954, but the Congress 
and the President came through with the 
extension just in the nick of time. Public 
Law 291 was signed by the President on 
January 30, 1954. It had passed the House 
3 days previously. Of course, I with all other 
Members on the floor at the time voted for 
this measure. 

PUBLIC LAW 292 


S. 373. Trading with the enemy: Under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act right was given 
for the filing of claims for the return of 
property seized by the Custodian of Alien 
Property. This right, however, expired in 
1949. Because of war-aftermath conditions, 
notice of the right did not come to general 
attention with the result that many with 
meritorious claims were shut out. Public 
Law 292 extends the time for filing to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1955. Several claimants in the sec- 
ond district have spoken to me on this mat- 
ter. I would suggest that they file their 
claims at once, as it is unlikely there will be 
another extension. As a matter of fairness, 
Public Law 292 went through by consent. 
Further extension, however, would interfere 
with the expeditious liquidation of the Of- 
fice of Alien Property. 

PUBLIC LAW 293 

House Joint Resolution 354. Sixty thou- 
sand dollars for travel. 

In 1953 the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
created in 1953 and known as the Hoover 
Commission, was limited to a $14,700 expend- 
iture for travel. Public Law 293 Increases 
the travel allowance to $60,000. Why? Con- 
gressman PHILLIPS (subcommittee chairman, 
appropriations), in recommending the in- 
crease to the House, sald: “A great many of 
the members, advisers, staf members, and 
other people interested in the Commission 
are men who serve without pay; they are paid 
only traveling expenses.” I am sure that Mr. 
Pails did not intend what a literal inter- 
pretation of his words might imply, There 
is, of course, no valid reason why the expense 
of travel and food should be greater for a 
volunteer than in the case of a paid staff 
worker, 
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The original Hoover Commission did s 
splendid work, because it was entirely non- 
partisan, nonpolitical. Unfortunately, Pub- 
lic Law 108 of the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress, which created the present Hoover 
Commission, has no provision for minority 
representation. Despite the fact that in this 
regard it was politically rigged, I voted for 
it because of my deep belief in the objectives 
of the Hoover Commission as we had known 
it in earlier years. For the same reason, I 
voted for Public Law 293, but only after as- 
surance had been publicly given to the 
House that no part of the $60,000 would be 
spent in foreign travel. 

PUBLIC LAW 294 


S. 15. Additional Federal Judges: Republi- 
can lawyers seeking the security and dignity 
of the Federal bench will find interest in this 
legislation creating 27 new judges, 3 in the 
United States circuit court, 24 in the district 
court. None is in the Chicago area; one in 
Michigan: I yoted to recommit the bill for 
the purpose of deleting the additional Judges 
for Nevada and Utah. At present there is a 
Federal judge in each of these States (Judge 
Roger Foley of Nevada grew up in the Sec- 
ond District, was graduated from Chicago 
Kent College of Law.) I thought it an un- 
warranted waste of public money to create 
judicial jobs for patronage use and where no 
real need existed. Unfortunately, the House 
defeated the motion to recommit. 


PUBLIC LAW 295 


House Joint Resolution 358. Discharges in- 
debtedness of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
agency which the United States Government 
uses to support farm prices. It has been 
spending money so rapidly (storage charges 
alone total $14 million a month) that it got 
within a few dollars of its authorized debt 
limitation of $6.75 billion, In short, CCO 
and the farm support program were broke. 
To complicate matters, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture seemed hesitant about asking Con- 
gress to raise the limitation on CCC's debt 
because that would add to the national debt 
which already is close to the authorized limi- 
tation. 

What Public Law 295 does is unusual to say 
the least. CCC owes the United States Treas- 
ury $741,548,788. Public Law 295 orders the 
United States Treasury to give CCC a receipt 
in full, canceling the entire indebtedness. 
Thus CCC is given three-fourths of a billion 
dollars, not by an appropriation bill but by 
a subterfuge. In that its one and only pur- 
pose is to make it possible for CCC to violate 
the debt limitation law it is downright dis- 
honest. 

I think most Members of Congress resented 
the position in which we were put. The 
Department of Agriculture did not make 
known to Congress its financial condition 
until the very last moment. It was then a 
matter of going along with the Department 
in a wierd and immoral act of legislation 
or permitting the farm-support program 
to collapse. Meanwhile a meeting of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee has 
been called for February 24, 1954, to con- 
sider H. R. 7339, a bill to increase CCC's 
borrowing authority. 

PRESIDENTIAL VETO 

In addition to the above bills that became 
public laws with the Presidential signature 
the House and Senate passed another bill 
which the President vetoed. This was H. R. 
1917, providing for the coining of 50-cent 
pieces commemorating the sesquicentennial 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

I supported this measure in the Banking 
and Currency Committee on the reasoning 
that a commemorative coin is among the in- 
tangible influences to pride and patriotism 
that cannot be evaluated-by the measure of 
small inconvenience its issue might impose 
upon the mint, Apparently this was the 
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view of my colleagues generally since no vote 
against the measure was cast in either body. 

In his veto message President Eisenhower 
referred to the fact that President Hoover 
had vetoed a bill of similar character. 

President Hoover in his veto message of 
April 21, 1930, said: 

“The monetary system of the country is 
created and exists for certain well-defined 
and essential purposes. Sound practice de- 
mands that it should not be diverted to other 
uses.” 

President Eisenhower in his veto message 
of February 3, 1954, said: 

“The principal objection to commemora- 
tive coins is that they detract from the fun- 
damental function of the coinage as a me- 
dium of exchange.” 

Barratr O'HARA, 


Postal Employees Deserve Adequate 
Increases in Salary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in our Recorp a statement I have 
submitted to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee: 


STATEMENT FAVORING SALARY INCREASES FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly with 
my several colleagues who haye made state- 
ments before this committee advocating an 
immediate pay increase for the postal em- 
ployees of the United States. 

The case presented for increased postal 
salaries at this time is not based upon emo- 
tional, psychological, or even political con- 
siderations; rather, it is based upon simple 
economic logic and equity. This conclusion 
is compelled by any reasonable consideration 
of certain facts: 

1. The relative purchasing power of the 
take-home pay of postal employees has con- 
tinued to decline in recent years with a de- 
Pressing effect upon their standards of living. 

2. In the effort to offset this reduced pur- 

chasing power, it has become necessary for 
a great majority of the postal employees to 
accept additional part-time employment or 
allow their wives to enter the labor market 
to supplement the family Income. This trend 
has an unfortunate effect upon the tradi- 
tional social pattern of this group of Ameri- 
can families. 

3. There has been improved efficiency and 
increased productivity per man-hour of this 
group of Government workers. 

4. Postal employees must spend long hours 
of their own time in the study of various 
subjects directly or indirectly relating to the 
performance of their duties in order that 
they may better serve their Nation. 

Therefore, to overcome the bad effects of 
lowered living standards referred to above 
and to compensate for greater demands on 
the individual postal worker, pay-ralse legis- 
lation can aud must be enacted as soon as 
possible. 

It has been said recently that such a pay 

raise at this time would tend to exert infia- 
. tionary pressures because a pattern would be 
set for increased wage demands on the part 
of industrial workers. Unfortunately, the 
logic of this statement escapes me. Let us 
look at the facts in this case. 

In the months between July 1951 and the 

same period in 1953—I mention 1951 because 
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that was the date of the last enactment of 
pay-raise legislation for Federal employees— 
the weekly earnings for women clerical work- 
ers increased as much as 143 percent in 
Atlanta, Ga., and 8.4 percent in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. In this same period the gross 
average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in all manufacturing industries in the 
United States increased by 11.6 percent; in 
the retail trade the increase was 8 percent; 
banks and trust companies increased 8.7 
percent; insurance carriers, 10.7 percent; and 
gas and electric utilities, 13.2 percent. My 
friends, the advocates of pay-raise legislation 
for Federal employees are not endeavoring to 
set a new pattern for possible additional 
wage increases in the private sectors of the 
economy, but rather we strongly urge that 
Congress allow these employees to follow and 
catch up with the pattern which has already 
been set. They should be allowed to receive 
enough compensation for their toil to buy 
not only the necessitles of life but also a 
few pleasures. 

At a time like this, when a great many 
authorities, both in and out of Government 
service, are pointing up some of the storm 
warnings which now exist in our economy, 
I do not feel that any action on the part of 
Congress which would make available addi- 
tional income to be translated into purchases 
of consumer goods would exert any particular 
inflationary pressures. On the other hand, 
it would seem that such increased consumer 
spending would more probably be a stabiliz- 
ing influence. g 

For the reasons which I have outlined here 
today, I strongly urge that Congress act with- 
out delay in making a realistic salary adjust- 
ment for postal employees a part of the law 
of the land, 


Comment on Statement of Chief Econ- 
omist of White House—Purchasing 
Power Needed Now More Than Pro- 
daction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Chief 
Economist Dr. Arthur F. Burns, who is 


head of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, is quoted in the New 


York Times today, February 22, 1954, as 


follows: 

As the facts are now, he said, if you cut a 
consumer's tax $1 he may spend from zero to 
$1, no more. If you cut business taxes $1, 
business may spend as much as $50. A new 
environment for business spending is created. 


Not being an economist, I am at a loss 
to understand Dr. Burns’ reasoning. I 
just wonder if all economists are agreed 
on his statement, particularly about busi- 
ness spending $50 for every $1 saving. 
Possibly there is a difference on the tax 
saving for a consumer, if you consider the 
particular consumer who receives the tax 
reduction of $1. If he is a wealthy indi- 
vidual and is already buying all the ne- 
cessities, comforts, conveniences, and 
luxuries that he desires, Dr. Burns is 
probably right—that he will just put the 
$1 savings in the bank and it will not 
enter the blood stream of business and 
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commerce. However, if the $1 in tax 
benefits is granted to a person in the 
lower-income group he will immediately 
spend it, and there is no reason why it 
should not accumulate in business trans- 
actions through velocity, the same or 
even better than if the $1 had been 
granted to business, 

To my mind, that is the issue involved 
in the administration’s tax pro 
The administration seems to want prac* 
tically all the tax benefits to flow to busi- 
ness, whereas many of us in the Co 
would like to see the benefits go to the 
consumers who need it and will use it = 
additional buying power. I have alway® 
contended that old-age recipients so 
tribute more to the economy and gene t 
welfare of the people than the amount 
they individually receive. In oth 
words, every dollar that an aged perso? 
receives he puts into immediate ciri uag 
tion. It probably goes into the hands ©” 
20, 40, or 50 individuals or business oor 
cerns within the year. If 20 of thes 
individuals or business concerns — 
5-percent tax on it the Government 
its money back by the end of the year. 

If Dr. Burns refers to the kind of 6085 
sumer who receives the $1 tax benent fi 
the one who will sterilize it and keep 
out of circulation, he is right, according 
to my judgment. But if it is give? of 
one who will spend it, the behavior 
that $1 is entirely different. 


TWENTY-DOLLAR BAD CHECK AND FOUR HUND 


DOLLARS IN BUSINESS 3y 

During the depression in the e 
thirties, in a certain town in the Un 
States, a check for $20 was given PY of 
person to a retail store in exchange w25 
a $20 purchase of goods. The bank 47 
closed that day and the bank hoiz 
continued for more than 2 weeks. 
ing that 2 weeks this $20 check we? 
the wholesaler, to one of the WP 
saler's employees, to a doctor that the 
employee owed, to a druggist that per 
doctor owed, and from one to the ° the 
until this $20 check had gone into 20 
hands, and had been endorsed 5 
local individuals and business 
When the bank opened it was Preset st 
for payment. The banker observed hot 
it was given by a person who did in 
have an account in the bank. Lo and 
at the 20 endorsements on the pana 10 
recognizing them as being deposito 4 of 
his bank, he decided that instes ered 
turning the check down, and then gf 
causing a cancellation of $400 worth of 
business, he would charge each on pe” 
these customers of his bank $1 and 0d 
an account for the giver of the 18207 
check, and deposited to his credit ts of 
taking $1 from each of the accoun hen 
the 20 endorsers. The check W35 re- 
paid and each of the 20 was only, of 
quired to take a 5-percent discount 
received 95 cents on the dollar. verso 
of money, of course, is just as impo 
as the money itself. 

CANNOT FATTEN HERD BY FEEDING oat 


The administration's policy of ne 
the people by benefiting a few ir 3” 
individuals, who would not use the ees 
creased wealth to buy goods and se 
is like the cattleman trying to fatten 
herd by feeding the bull. 


t to. 
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PURCHASING-POWER GOOSE NEEDED TO LAY 
GOLDEN EGGS 
Our productive capacity is sufficient 
for our present needs. Automobile 
Plants are capable of turning out 8 mil- 
on cars this year, but will probably pro- 
zuce 5 million. Steel companies are 
Producing at the rate of 74 percent. Our 
roblem now is consumption of the pro- 
ction, This gap can only be filled 
With adequate buying power in the hands 
ot the people who need it and will use it 
buy goods and services. 


New Proof of GOP Deceit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
— to call attention to an editorial from 
toc Los Angeles Daily News, of which our 

Ormer able colleague, Clinton D. Mc- 
Kinnon, is editor and publisher: 
New Proor or GOP DECEIT 

Slowly but surely the administration is 

Dhoni forced to reveal the contemptible 

ness of the attempt by some of its 
— to make it appear that the 2,200 
deus 


ral employees discharged for security 

or NS were all Communists or associates 
ommunists, or in some way disloyal. 
by €w proof of the duplicity being practiced 
torg deceitful Republicans has been af- 
of ded by Elbert P, Tuttle, General Counsel 
adde Treasury Department, who admitted 
tity. Of 130 employees discharged for secu- 
ig} reasons, only 4 cases involved reasons of 
‘Oyalty, 

prenother damaging blow to the Republican 
out nse that this administration has rocted 
tra, Subversives whom the former adminis- 
of den coddied was Tuttle's admission that 
Dense 130 security discharges in the Treasury 
Unde tment, 114 proceedings were begun 

r President Truman. 


eld unt as Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
admit Previously had to admit, so did Tuttle 
Grunge ttt everything from incompetence, 
lum ess and perversion had been 
tlak dad under the classification of security 
along with loyalty cases. 
ttle, however, added a new twist to the 
the “Medy of Republican politics. He told 
Which use Appropriations Committee, by 
he was being questioned about the 
doesn > Department's budget, that a man 
decurit Have to be disloyal to be classed as a 
ity risk, 
dualen explained that a man might not be 
dividunt but that even the most rugged in- 
list would be viewed as dangerous if 
8 see Tin behind the Iron Curtain, 
cans appear to have brought us 
Gow? Point where the mighty United States 
mother nent cowers before somebody’s 


‘tying tary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, tes- 
Turtne, before the same committee, provided 
n pin idence of the mean game that has 
yed. Though he refused to say how 
departaople had been discharged from his 
t tha for security reasons, he dis- 
ound. at only one Communist had been 


warens, be first time the administration 
t in that there was even one Com- 
ca, a the list of 2,200 security dis- 
And it turns out that this Com- 
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munist had not been in Washington at all, 
but in one of the Department's agencies in 
the Northwest. 

These disclosures were forced from ad- 
ministration Officials after the State De- 
partment, which, according to Republican 
gospel, was supposed to have been ridden 
with Communists, had to admit there 
weren't any. 

What the State Department was backed 
into revealing was that, of its 534 security 
discharges last year, only 11 involved loyalty 
reasons and that of these 11, seven proceed- 
ings were begun under the Truman adminis- 
tration, 

As the truth is forced from one Depart- 
ment after another, the hypocrisy of the 
Republicans’ communism in Government 
issue stands naked before the American 
people. The political desperadoes who de- 
vised this sly He technique of security dis- 
charges have violated what the American 
people treasure niost: elementary decency 
and falr play. 

It is obvious that the spiritual home of 
these Republicans is not Washington but 
Moscow where their talents for deceit and 
lying propaganda would be warmly welcomed 
by the Communists. 


GOP’s Biz Hoax Is Fully Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Thomas L. Stokes, 
entitled “GOP's Big Hoax Is Fully Ex- 
posed,” which appeared in the Atlanta 
Constitution of February 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOP's Bic Hoax Is FuLLY EXPOSED 


Wasuinoton,—The big hoax is crumbling. 
This is the attempt of the high political 
command of the Eisenhower administration 
to palm offa phony. That was through cre- 
ating the impression that the administra- 
tion had fired 2,200 “subversives,” Commu- 
nists,” “traitors,” “sples”"—depending on who 
who had the platform—who had been left in 
the Government by the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

As curious as the big hoax itself is the 
strange psychology motivating it, and the 
species of political trickery that ls as dan- 
gerous as it was naive. 

Before going into that, it might be pointed 
out that the 2.200 figure, which for several 
weeks had been 1,456 until President Eisen- 
hower boosted it in his annual message to 
Congress, was supposed to represent secu- 
rity risks. That term bad come to include 
several categories besides Communists or 
subversives—drunks, blabbermouths, per- 
verts, irresponsible persons, and such. 

Yet one high-placed Republican after an- 
other in public speeches sought to plant the 
idea that all were, in fact, traitors, spies, 
Communists. 

Their careful creation is being torn down 
bit by bit before the House Appropriations 
Committee. There, through questions to 
heads of departments and agencies and se- 
curity officers as they appear, one after an- 
other, it ls being shown that an almost neg- 
ligible nunrber involve any suspicion of dis- 
loyalty, and with question stiil in some of 
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these cases. It is being shown that there 
is not even a question of security risk in any 
category against a good many who left the 
Government for what is traditionally a good 
and sufficient reason in a change of political 
control, to wit, they belonged to the wrong 
party—in this case Democratic. 

Likewise it has been indicated that the 
number really is not 2,200, may not even be 
the original 1,456, as some merely were trans- 
ferred from one agency to another and stili 
are working in the Government today. Also, 
most of the cases were started in the Tru- 
man administration and still were going 
through the mill when the Government 
changed hands, 

How can the “big hoax” be explained? 

It seems to represent a combination of 
impulses, paramount among them being the 
need of a political issue for the congres- 
sional campaign this year, 

For showing up the “big hoax” great credit 
must go to some very alert newspapers, 
among them three in the National Capital. 

To local newspapers, as to us who have 
lived here for many years, Government em- 
ployees are people, human beings. ‘They are 
the city, they are the National Capital, they 
are the community, our neighbors who par- 
ticipate in community affairs, go to our 
churches, whose children go to our schools, 

They have an individuality and a dignity 
which it behooves our new governors to 
recognize and respect, even as do the news- 
papers. 


Mexican Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr, Speaker, many in- 
formed persons are greatly concerned. 
over the threat to our friendly relations 
with Mexico due to the so-called uni- 
lateral system of foreign labor recruit- 
ment along the Mexican border. The 
report of President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor indicated that 
proper domestic labor policies might 
eliminate the need for importing farm 
labor. Nothing along this line has been 
given a fair trial. 

If Mexican labor is really needed, such 
labor should be brought in under the bi- 
lateral protection which previously ex- 
isted. The calloused unilateral plan 
should not continue. 

One sympathizes both with the grow- 
ers who need to get their crops harvested 
and the Mexican laborers who want to 
harvest them, but the time has come to 
stop haphazard, temporary palliatives 
and attack this problem with a will to 
permanently solve it. It must be solved, 
not only in a manner satisfactory to both 
nations, but also with a definite regard 
for the interests of American workers as 
well as American growers. 

I should like to include in our RECORD 
the following statement by a distin- 
guished California leader, Mr. C. J. 
Haggerty: j 
SrTaTE AFL LEADER Hrrs Untreo Srates Poller 

IN MEXICAN DISPUTE 
(Statement of C. J. Haggerty, secretary- 
treasurer, Callfornia State Federation of 

Labor, AFL) : 

Organized labor in California is greatly 
disturbed by the violence which has marked 
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the border relationship between the United 
States and Mexico during the past week. 

For many months the American Federation 
of Labor in this State has warned that our 
Federal Government was blundering its way 
into an international crisis of sorts in re- 
spect to the importation of Mexican farm 
workers. 

The nt situation could have been 
avoided by fair and intelligent action on the 
part of the national administration. 

Until January 15 the importation of Mexi- 
can workers was covered by a mutual agree- 
ment binding upon both the United States 
and Mexico, 

No such agreement now protects the work- 
ers of either country. And more, the United 
States Department of Labor and the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice are lending their efficiency and prestige 
to practices which cannot help but aggravate 
an already acute situation. 

Our Federal Government has been hiring 
Mexican farmhands at border recruiting 
stations in defiance of Mexican Government 
policy and in defiance of the American labor 
movement which knows such conduct serves 
only a powerful bloc of growers bent upon 

2 the concept of bilateral responsi- 
bility for decent working conditions. 

The admission of Mexican farm hands 
without bilateral contract protection is a 
dangerous blow aimed at both the American 
standard of living and the welfare of the 
Mexican workers: 

The American Federation of Labor has con- 
ceded the right of the Federal Government 
to import foreign agricultural workers into 
areas where domestic workers are not avall- 
able. 

However, the developments of recent days 
prove beyond doubt that if the United 
States Government spent the same encrgy 
in recruiting domestic labor as it does in 
hauling Mexican workers from border posts 
to American farm, there would be little need 
for any foreign labor. 

The American Federation of Labor Is un- 
der moral obligation to protect the Mying 
standards of all who work on our soil re- 
gardiess of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

We will continue our historic policy of co- 
operation with fair business and fair govern- 
ment for the welfare of the Nation, but we 
must protest the deplorable indifference of 
the United States Government to any ex- 
tension of a mutual agreement pect with 
Mexico. This indifference is in marked con- 
trast to the enthusiasm with which our 
Federal agencies are dancing to the demands 
3 the growers for cheap and defenseless 

r. 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, Before the New York County 
Republican Central Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a speech delivered by me before the 
New York County Republican Central 
Committee in New York last evening. It 
deals with our foreign relations, the Ber- 
lin conference, and the proposed Geneva 
conference, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Srrren or UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, OF CALIFORNIA, AT DINNER 
MEETING SPONSORED BY NEW YORK COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE, FEDEU- 
Ary 22 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fel- 
low Americans, I am giad to have this oppor- 
tunity to once again come into the State of 
New York which has had such an out- 
standing administration as that given by 
Gov. Thomas Dewey. \ 

It is also picasing to be here in the State 
of my friend and colleague, Senator IRVING 
Ives, who is one of the outstanding members 
of the Senate of the United States. 

The Berlin conference has demonstrated 
that the Communist leopard has not 
changed its spots, There is no Austrian 
treaty becauze the Soviet Union docs not 
desire to loosen its hold on any area where 
Soviet troops are now stationed. $ 

Once they were out of Austria, which 
would. be required by a treaty, there would 
no longer be any legal basis for Soviet 
forces being kept in Bulgaria, Hungary, or 
Rumania. They are now there on the fic- 
tion that it is necessary in order to keep 
open the lines of communication to the 
Soviet forces in Austria. 

It has also been made clear at the Berlin 
conference that the Soviet Union is not pre- 
pared to accept a free and independent 
Germany. They would support a neutralized 
Germany with a coalition government which, 
of course, would mean inevitably a Commu- 
nist dominated Germany either by internal 
coup d'etat or by external aggression. It is 
equally apparent that they desire to destroy 
the effectiveness of a coliective security sys- 
tem among the free nations of the world as* 
proposed by the European Defense Com- 
mand, while at the same time keeping their 
own combination with the satellites that 
would be a constant menace to the rest of 
the world, 

The Geneva conference set for April 26 will 
have the close scrutiny of the American 
people and the rest of the free world. 

If the only question to be discussed at 
Geneva was to be the Korean peace there 
would be justification for Communist China 
attending such a meeting. 

Communist China was declared by the 
United Nations to be an aggressor in Korea, 
Both her material and moral support of the 
North Korean Communist aggressors pro- 
longed the war inflicting heavy casualties 
upon us and the Communist system repre- 
sented by these two nations, inflicted 
atrocities upon our forces and those of our 
allies in Korea. 

If there is any possibility, which I now 
doubt) of getting a free and united Korea 
at the conference table it could only come 
through Communist China participating in 
and abiding by the decision. There are still 
an estimated 1 million Chinese Communists 
in North Korea under arms or supplying 
logistical support to the Communist forces. 

The question the Amcrican people, as well 
as the Congress, will want answered is what 
price is expected to be paid? Not only the 
future of the free nations of Asia is in- 
volved in the answer to this question, but 
also the honor of the United States. The 
Amcrican people will not consent to a Far 
Eastern Munich. 

Since we were a major participant in the 
Korean war and the other allied members 
also furnished forces there, it was contem- 
plated by the armistice that a political con- 
ference on Korea would be held. It is clear 
that the Republic of Korea will be an active 
and important member of the allied dele- 
gation. Geneva is as satisfactory a location 
as could be agreed upon. 
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My own misgivings, which are substantial, 
stem not from the agreement to discuss the 
Korean peace at Geneva. They relate t9 
our participation in the conferences with the 
Chinese Communists relative to Viet Nam 
before there is a chance to determine what 
kind of a Korean peace can be achieved. 

After all we are not active belligerents in 
Indochina and we were in Korea. 

If the political pressures on France are 
such that she felt the necessity of exploring 
the ending of hostilities in Indochina zhe 
could have explored that labyrinth on her 
own responsbility. 

France herself discouraged Laos and 
Thailand from appealing to the United Na- 
tions last year during the Communist in- 
vasion of Laos. She has turned down the 
offer of Korean forces to help defend Vict- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

If the war is to stop in southeast Asia it 
is equally clear that the Chinese Commu” 
nists who are furnishing arms and amm 
tion to the forces of Ho Ch! Minh will have 
to agree. Again the question must be asked 
what is the price to be paid by France an 
those who assume part of the conferen 
responsibility with her, j 

A coalition government with the Com 
nunists in Vietnam, Laos, and Cam 5 
would, in my judgment, result in commu 
nist domination in those countries within 
years. 

Outside of these 2 areas, 1 in which thet 
is a troubled truce and the other in wh! 
fighting still goes on, the question may prob? 
erly be raised as to what has been the de- 
mands ot the Soviet Union in regard to 
general far eastern settlement“. 

We had better make sure that none of our 
supplics come under the control of a cosli 
tion Vietnam Government of which the 
Communists are a part. 

Some of the shipments now designs to 
for Indochina might better be div: 
Thailand and Formosa. tes 

The Government of the United Sta of 
should forthwith give assurances to od 
the free people of Asia that their liberty ® 
sovereignty will not be discussed excep 
the prezence of their chosen representa «pe 
sitting with an equal voice to those of . 
other powers attending any such confere? se 

The world, I hope, has passèd the ow? 
where a group of 4 or 5 nations can sit r 
together and determine the future of er 
nations, large and small. They have nelt?% 
the legal nor the moral right to do State 
hope and expect that the Secretary of Stie 
will fully inform the American people ire 
garding these and other matters which >® 
and are causing concern in the 
and throughout the country. tomt? 

In this age of airpower and the 8% io 
weapon this country can no more retwy g- 
isolation than an adult can return to chool- 
hood, regardless of how pleasant the 
lection may be. es- 

If there was ever a time when it wês pie 
sential for the Nation and the free P. 
ot the world to remain strong and yi be 
this is the time. The next few years & can 
the decisive ones not alone whether we pon 
avoid a war or win it if one is forced sore? 
us, but whether human freedom can be Fyer 
served. We cannot and we should not 
pend upon a Maginot-line type of 4e" jy, 
against potential aggression from the ion 
Such an outlook would drive our pie to 
underground with untold billions aa Perg, 
our defense costs for an unlimited * 
of time. We, our children, and our Bogot 
children, would be forced to live und 1 

the 
de 


ted 


Uke moles and gophers. 
A realistic viewpoint must recognise 
it is highly unlikely that any method 
tense will stop all attacking planes. jy te 
The men in the Kremlin are more beta 
refrain from making the first Pearl tant 
type of attack if they know with 4 geil re 
that this Nation and the free world * 
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tain an overwhelming and devastating strik- 
ae Power that would bring their Godless 
Mmunist tyranny crushing down around 
their ears. 
For us to be without the overwhelming 
power and to sit merely behind radar warn- 
Z networks and instruments of defense, 
however good, will present us with a prob- 
tem Of never knowing when and where in- 
ational communism will strike next. 
an ing the 25-year period between 1925 
d 1950, the Soviet Union has violated 9 
ung gression pacts, 11 alliances, 3 protocols, 
Ur other agreements committing the Soviet 
ù on to a position against war, and one 
ity pact. 
8 ly this great Government of ours 
would enter inte no pact with the Soviet 
Alon unless Soviet forces are withdrawn 
thee Satellite states of Eastern Europe and 
Coa People of Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Reta oslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, 
oppor Lithuania, and Rumania have the 
lng rtunity through free elections of select- 
pecvernments of their own choice. 
unti enter into a pact with the Soviet Union 
1 there has been a withdrawal of Soviet 
Of 5 from Eastern Europe and the guaranty 
Berman o ections would, in fact, condemn to 
nt slavery behind the Iron Curtain 
People of those nations. This, in my 
Wounent, we haye no moral right to do. It 
Which? in fact, confirm all the evil results 
Seren ave flown out of the secret wartime 
It ents of Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam. 
d be capitulation by the West in the 
Worig ad and would be a decisive victory for 
Munieremuniem. We must haye no more 
re and no more Yaltas, 
Million, today there are still several hundred 
ns of people in Asia who desire to re- 
natside the Iron Curtain. It is essen- 
but ton only to the ultimate freedom of Asia 
States the security of Europe and the United 
Tasten as Well that communism does not 
ot Nr hold upon the 1. 100,000,000 people 
“Surces and all the vast and strategic re- 
This in that area of the world. 
has been and is the object of the men 
mlin. It was pointed out many 
ago by the succinct statement of Lenin, 
PE “The road to Paris is through 
Uns 
thon tunately those in positions of re- 
toon e- uty here and abroad failed to grasp 
Monat Rough the grand strategy of interna- 
Nations mmunlam. There are some United 
that C0 Members who have recommended 
United Nununlst china be admitted into the 
United ations. This the Government of the 
To 1 States should resist to the utmost. 
Comm t that nation would be to reward 
Doren lst China for her aggression in 
world tn, We would have served notice on the 
that one of the quickest ways of gain- 
rship would be to shoot your way 
ne omMmunist China, in my judgment, will 
Satisfied with merely membership 
Pon, eheral Assembly but will also insist 
Once pac mbership in the Security Council. 
they nr ng yielded to both of these points, 
1 claim with some justification that 
bee Still not satisfied since they have 
ou n given possession of what they 
dall their lost Province of Taiwan 
The d of Formosa. 
hang, Passage of Formosa into Communist 
Would mean the liquidation of a 
lop nunist army of approximately half 
bo. and a large part of the free Chi- 
la} ulation of over 8 million now on 
nd 
k it is important that we keep in 
t free China, even reduced as it has 
this smail island of Formosa, is 
Population than many of the mem- 
of the United Nations. In ad- 
loss of Formosa would drive a 
Our defense position which runs 
an to Okinawa through the Philip- 
Australia, outflanking Okinawa a 
miles to the north and out- 
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flanking the Philippines a few hundred 
miles to the south. 

Throughout the entire Far East the admis- 
sion of Communist China into the United 
Nations would be looked upon as a far 
eastern Munich and a great victory for in- 
ternational communism. The will to resist 
on.the part of free people of Asia would 
be weakened and governments would be in- 
clined to go hat in hand to the Kremlin or 
Peiping to make the best deal they could. 

It is my strong bellef that such action will 
set off a tragic chain of events which will 
not preserve the peace but will make almost 
inevitable world war III. Appeasement now, 
as at the time of the original Munich, is 
not the road to peace, but is only surrender 
on the installment plan. 

A few months ago I made my fourth trip 
to far eastern countries. The thing that 
struck më most forcibly on that trip was 
that a considerable number of those coun- 
tries have a determination to maintain their 
freedom at all costs. Yet, I noted that there 
was little effective contact between the coun- 
tries who have the same determination. 

The selection of President Magsaysay in 
the Philippines, which has been recognized 
throughout the world as a great free election, 
offers a wonderful opportunity for him to 
take a position of leadership in bringing 
about closer political, economical, and mil- 
itary cooperation between the nations of 
Asia that are determined to be free. There 
can be no effective system of collective de- 
fense in Asia based on colonialism, for the 
age of colonialism is dead. The only sound 
system that can be built is one in which the 
nations of Asia are considered as equal part- 
ners in a common effort to help maintain 
a free world of free men. 

While the Anzus Pact is a factor in the 
defense of the Pacific, it is not broad enough 
in scope to do the job that needs to be done, 
The three nations included in the Anzus 
Pact—that is, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States—are western rather than 
Asian and it does not give the feeling of 
partnership that is so essential If all of Asia 
is not to fall into Communist hands. By 
the Asian nations taking the positions of 
leadership, it will eliminate the Communist 
propaganda that the defense of the Pacific 
is only a blind for western imperialism or 
colonialism, 

The free nations of Asia should not delay 
while waiting for neutralist India to make 
up her mind. The international policy that 
Nehru advocates will, I believe, ultimately 
lead to the communization of all Asia, in- 
cluding India itself. 

I think the time iş ripe for someone like 
President Magsaysay to call a broad confer- 
ence of the free nations of Asia. Now that 
he has taken office he is In a position to take 
such a step which would take the initia- 
tive away from the Communists In that part 
of the world. 

We dare not ignore the fact that the hour 
in Asia is very late. Communism hopes to 
gain at the conference table that which they 
did not get on the battlefield. 

The next 6 months will be crucial in Asia. 
Our own survival may well depend on the 
results. Our people must be fully informed 
at all times. 

One of the economic facts that the Nation 
faces is that when the recent administra- 
tion, the New Deal, came to power in 1933, 
the Federal public debt was 622.500. 000,000. 
and when the New Deal administration left 
office in 1953, this debt was over $267 billion. 
This huge figure, with interest carrying 
charges, is something that the American 
people are going to haye to be concerned 
with during their lifetime and perhaps that 
of their children and their grandchildren. 

Our Nation today pays in interest on the 
debt over $6,500,000,000 per year. This in- 
terest item alone is 50 percent greater than 
the total cost of the Federal Government 
when the New Deal came to power in 1933. 
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The power to tax is still the power to 
destroy. 

On January 1, the personal income tax 
rates were reduced approximately 10 percent 
and the excess profits tax has come to an 
end. Just what additional changes can and 
should be made at this time in our tax 
structure will have to receive the attention 
of the House and Senate. These tax cuts 
that we have already had were only made 
possible by the budget reductions of the 
Eisenhower administration and the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. 

Certainly any additional tax reduction 
will have to depend on the amount of re- 
ductions that we can make in the budget 
this year without jeopardizing our national 
defense needs, for to reduce taxes over and 
above those which expired in January with- 
out first reducing the budget would merely 
add to our huge national debt and would 
be passing the problem on to our children, 
This, in my judgment, would not be sound 
national policy. 

Members of the present administration 
have made it very clear that they do not 
believe in the doctrine of inherent rights 
under which the previous administration 
attempted to seize the steel industry with- 
out authority of law, 

President Eisenhower belleves in our con- 
stitutional system of the division of pow- 
ers between the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Government. He 
does not want the executive to encroach on 
the legislative powers or the Congress to 
move into the executive responsibilities, 
Nor does the Congress desire elther of these, 

I can also assure this audience that Con- 
gress will continue to occupy a coordinate 
and equal position with the executive under 
this or any future administration, be it Re- 
publican or Democratic. Under the Consti- 
tution the Congress was established as the 
legislative branch of our Government and 
it will so remain. 

We must constantly guard against efforts 
of those who would concentrate power in 
the Federal Government for the purpose of 
ultimate socialization of our economic sys- 
tem. Once a nation embarks upon that 
path, it is dificult to return, as has been 
demonstrated in Great Britain. 

President Eisenhower took office 13 months 
ago after his party had been out of the 
executive branch of government for a period 


.of 20 years. 


On Inauguration Day the new adminis- 
tration fell heir to a stalemated war in Ko- 
rea which had already lasted for over 2% 
years. This war has been brought to an 
end and the fighting up and down the hills 
of Korea, with heavy casualties, is no longer 
going on. 

Our sick, wounded, and able-bodied sol- 
diers and airmen who were Communist pris- 
oners of war have been returned to this coun- 
try, with the exception of the 21 who have 
elected to remain in Communist hands. 

International communism has suffered its 
greatest loss of face in tue refusal of more 
than 20,000 Chinese and North Korean pris- 
oners of war to return to Communist control, 

During the recent discussion of the Harry 
Dexter White case the former Democratic 
President observed that it was not unusual 
for a person “to be fired by being allowed to 
resign.” 

While this ts true as far as it goes, I have 
never heard of a case where, for instance, an 
embezzler was allowed to resign and then the 
head of the company writing him a letter 
commending his integrity and great financial 
ability. 

A reversal of the 20-year trend toward cen- 
tralization of power in Washington has taken 
place. Wage and price controls have ended, 
and the free-enterprise system encouraged. 

The outgoing administration presented a 
budget in January of 1953 calling for appro- 
priations of $74 billion, and made it very 
clear that in its Judgment no funds could be 
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cut from that huge amount. The new ad- 
ministration and the Congress working to- 
gether reduced the appropriations by ap- 
proximately $14 billion. The largest reduc- 
tion ever made in the history of this Nation. 

New legislation in the field of agriculture 
is now being considered by the Congress. 
This legislation must be fair to the farmer, 
to the consumer, and to the American tax- 
payer. 

There are proposals for changes in the Na- 
tional Labor Management Relations Act, 
otherwise known as the Taft-Hartley bill. 
I do not believe that Congress will or should 
either repeal this act or emasculate it. The 
American people have a right to expect that, 
with power must go responsibility. This 
applies to labor, to business, and to govern- 
ment, 

Because the national defense needs are 
so great in view of the Communist menace 
throughout the world, the impact of our for- 
eign and defense policy on our domestic 
economy cannot be ignored. In order to get 
a fresh look at the entire picture, and to 
determine what changes can be made to 
maintain our defense and at the same time 
give some relief to our overburdened budget, 
the President selected an entirely new team 
to constitute the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
group is now reviewing our defense needs and 
commitments in the light of existing condi- 
tions insofar as they pertain to NATO and 
the European defense command: Asia and 
the Far East; the Middle East, and the 
Americas, 

While we will, of course, live up to our 
treaty commitments our aid should go to 
those who are doing their utmost to help 
themselves. 

We do not have the resources to give assist- 
ance to those who want to sit on the side- 
lines to see how the struggle is coming out 
between the free world and Communist 
totalitarianism. 

This month we celebrate the birthday's of 
two great Americans, George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In his day George Washington represented 
the spirit of the new America that overcame 
the derk days of Valicy Forge and brought 
us through perilous times to the creation 
of a new constitutional Republic, 

Abraham Lincoln furnished inspired lerd- 
ership to the Nation at a time when we were 
passing through the convulsions of a great 
Civil War. He recognized that our Nation 
could not continue half slave and half free. 

In this atomic age in which we now live 
we face challenges and dangers which may 
be even greater than confronted these great 
patrons, 

I have a deep conviction that if we show 
the same courage and common sense they 
demonstrated in their time, and place the 
same reliance upon divine guidance they 
demonstrated in their darkest hours, there 
are none of these domestic problems which, 
as free people, we cannot solve, and there 
ts no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


Address Entitled “George Washington: 
Yesterday and Today,” by Hon. Karl E. 
Mundt, of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


last evening, at the banquet of the Amer- 
ican Good Government Society, very 
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appropriate homage was paid to our 
former great President, Herbert Hoover, 
and to Gov. Allan Shivers, of Texas, for 
their contribution to good government. 
During the course of the evening the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] made what I believe 
to be a very provocative address. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ! 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


(By Kar. E. Munpr, United States Senator 
from South Dakota) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
heart rejoices at the chance to talk about 
George Washington before a distinguished 
audience of Americans like this but the mind 
rebels. I approach this assignment with the 
most profound humility, What can any 
man say that would add luster to the ma- 
jestic figure of George Washington? What 
can any man say that you here have not 
heard a score of times before? It is obvious- 
ly absurd to recite from the writings of the 
Washington biographers; which biographer 
would one choose? They are almost. over- 
powering in their*abundance, and each of 
us has his favorite Washington historian. 

The life of George Washington has been 
combed and recombed. Every curlicue in 
his signature has been placed under the 
magnifying glass. Hundreds of able students 
have tried to read between the lines of his 
terse, matter-of-fact diary. His public pro- 
nouncements and his speeches have been 
read and reread over and over again, Nor 
is the end of this persistent scrutiny any- 
where in sight. I do not know exactly how 
many biographies of Washington have been 
produced in the 155 years since his death, 
but I am quite certain that many more will 
roll off the presses of the world in the next 
155 years. I doubt if any mortal man has 
ever been the victim of such insatiable 
curiosity nor the subject of so much bio- 
graphical research. 

All of which is thoroughly wholesome, of 
course, although we are posed with some- 
thing of a quandary. How can we scparate 
the legends of Washington from the facts? 
Shall we deal with the legends os well as 
the established record? That temptation is 
ever present, for the legends—with a few 
extreme exceptions—are largely in keeping 
with the Washington personality as it 
emerces from the incontrovertible chronicles 
of recorded history. In short, most of the 
legends are based on incidents that could 
have happened. I rather like to think that 
some of them did happen, despite the lack 
of conclusive evidence. 

For example, let us consider the legend of 
the hatchet and the cherry tree. This story 
is perhaps all too precious to be true, but 
many consider it too closely identified with 
the character of Washington to bo false. All 
agree that George Washington was a most 
unusual and unique lad and that early in 
his life he gave unmistakable signs of the 
greatness which was to attend his career. 
He was a competent surveyor at an age when 
most modern boys are in the seventh grade. 
At the age of 13, he surveyed a turnip patch, 
and his sketch was accomplished with a pre- 
cision that a graduate of MIT might today 
envy. 

At 16, we are told his surveying talents 
were netting him an average of $7.20 a day, 
and sometimes he would earn up to 621.60 
a day. Even by today’s standards, that was 
a splendid monetary recognition of his great 
talent and ability. Before he was 21 years 
old, he owned 1,168 acres of valuable land 
every inch of it purchased with money he 
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had earned for himself. I am forced to the 
conclusion that George Washington was born 
with a practical mind, and one may reason- 
ably doubt that such a practical individual 
would waste his time cutting down a cherry 
tree for the sheer fun of hacking away at 
something. 

However, my conclusion is reduced in net 
effect to a useless exercise in mental gym“ 
nastics. The legend of the cherry tree and 
the hatchet will persist so long as our Nation 
survives, Undoubtedly, half the classrooms 
of the primary schools of the United States 
are today decorated with little red paper 
hatchets and fathers and mothers will recit® 
this bit of historic lore to their children in 
the year 3000. This Is as it should be becaus? 
what else but good can be the end result 
of such a humanizing bit of history? 

I have no more patience with those wh? 
snecr at the pleasant and cheerful littl? 
legends which have grown up about Georg? 
Washington than I have with the malicious 
minds busying themselves with muckraking 
methods in a futile effort to discredit the 
Father of our Country. 

The Washington legends will be outgrow™ 
but as they kindle a child's interest in th 
origin of our country, they have a defnite 
place in our American folklore, I will vote 
for the cherry tree and the hatchet. 

It is now more than a century and a pall 
since the death of Washington, but I ser 
that we can still reach across the span of 
years and touch him without any feeling 
distance. He was a rigid disciplinarian as 
commanding officer, but after the Revolution 
was successfully concluded, the lowlles, 
militiaman could write to Washington abu 
his back pay and be sure that the 
general would do his best to help him. ms 
dignity was overwhelming to some people. 
but it is logical to conclude that that wo 
their own fnult instead of his. We KDO 
that he returned from almost, every journey 
with knickknacks in his pockets for P” 
stepchildren and the children of his neig? 
bors. He virtually adopted the brash a 
youthful Lafayette, and Alexander Hamit 
was in everything but fact a younger broth” 
The friendship of Washington and Ham‘! 5 
is almost proof positive of Washington 
approachability. 0 

Young men do not take austere older ag 
into their confidence. Hamilton had 5 
secrets from Washington, personal or others 
wise. After the death of Washington, Ham 
Uton wrote Tobias Lear, Washington's 5 
tary, urging him to keep eccret certain co of 
fidential letters he had written to his chit, 
Through the magnifying glass of time. t 
intimacy of Washington and Hamiiton ad 
comes increasingly apparent, and I am g! nt 
to note that the American Good Govern miy 
Socicty is working toward a national ce 
bration of the Hamilton bicentennial yea! 
1957. This should serve to stimulate fret 
interest in the immortal Washington and t 
immortal times in which he lived as well d 
to bring about a better popular unders 
ing of the contributions made to our 
American history by the genius of Alex 
Hamilton. ‘a 

We can improve our appreciation of wae 
ington, but no one has succesefull¥ ps 
bunked the image that we cherish. It ni 
been tried, but all attempts ricochet 23! 
the serene truth that cannot be obscure? g 
overlooked. One historian has engaged Ine 
lengthy debate with himself as to whet? 
Washington was infatuated with a matt. 
woman while betrothed to Martha CW iy 
He has made quite an Issue of Washingt? 
letters to the young lady In question. t 
can almost sce him licking his chaps in nat 
sly hope that his readers will infer 
young Washington was not quite the § 
character that he should have been. of 

I, too, have read those letters, and nt 

AS . 


t 


eons 
andet 


rive at an entirely different opinion. 
read to me, it appears that young Ar. w 
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actos Wie engagea in spn of banter mu 
ever an sense 
humor. Both of them oad oe pursue this 
8 with complete freedom and candor. 
© was the wife of one of Washingtons 
Closest friends. Letters, in those days, were 
Practically occasions, one might say. It is 
entirely improbable that the lady's husband 
Was ignorant of their correspondence. I 
Must use the salt shaker on this type of 
ashingtonia, precisely as I use it on the 
= nds that Washington erred on the side 
materialism. 
He liked land, there is no question about 
t. Land was the only real value in his 
day and age. He set about acquiring as 
Much as he could, and he held on to what 
€ had. But he earned and secured it hon- 
‘stly. Is there anything wrong about that? 
indeed, the keynote of Washington's person- 
ty was character. He was shrewd, but in 
American lexicon which has seen us 
ely through perils that have rocked other 
tocieties to the very core, we interpret 
tie oe as the practice of honesty to- 
ourselves. 
Washington, in substance, epitomizes the 
1 werlean temperament. We trap ourselves 
ton believe for one moment that Washing- 
Was, in fact, an Englishman by senti- 
W. t before the United States was a reality. 
© are sometimes inclined to forget that a 
-ater span of time separated such pioneers 
W. John Smith and Roger Williams from 
Ashington than Washington is separated 
om ourselves. Washington was distinctly 
wmerican, representing then, as he repre- 
57 now, the qualities by which we identify 
ton, ae ana waon all of us hope are 
n ourselves. 
ashington met every disaster with fresh 
urge. He could look disaster in the face 
but give it stare for stare. He was a soldier, 
ton he regarded war as an altogether unrea- 
able and fantastic occurrence. He was a 
— as we all hope to be, and his com- 
Sense gleams through every scrap of his 
u, Dgs and every deed and act—as a private 
— ás & commanding general, and as the 
W dent of the United States. 
ashington, as I see him, is a common de- 
tyeuinator of the American man. He is the 
ge man raised to the nth power. If he 
tng all other Americans in his greatness 
tne his wisdom, it is because he packed into 
thi Personality the ingredients of leader- 
typ, and greatness which are usually dis- 
Dent to half a hundred men. 
inp tiny rocked the cradle of George Wash- 
nm Destiny rode beside him on his 
panal surveying adventures. Destiny 
tain him from what should have been cer- 
pean in the fiasco of the Braddock 
brer tion. Call it luck, if you prefer; I 
I er to think in terms of destiny. 
a ake true, of course, that no one man makes 
tion’ lution. No one man can create a na- 
the Had there never been a Washington, 
the Revolution would have come to pass and 
Proyunited States would have been born. 
Dice ‘dence elected to make both events more 
The "ssful by endowing us with Washington, 
hett od judgment, counsel, and the pro- 
Neen pronouncements of our first President 
the Us past many dangerous shoals at 
Sinning of our national journey, and 
dur On to help guide our decisions and direct 
Mán down to the present time. Each 
tape ass his favorite quotation from Wash- 
or th Gare cherishes ma personal creed 
vidual lodestar. For me, and for 
day Multitudinous problems we confront to- 
' 5 accept with the importance of a sacred 
vep O Words attributed to him when he 
ty opis definition of government, putting it 
dent sound and succinct terms: Goyern- 
Meany ne fire, is a dangerous servant and a 
master. 
tee an era of chaotic world history, which 
Net ast & quarter of a century has wit- 
kthe Eovernments in the main succeeding 
ir eforts to become the masters of men, 


live o 
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I wish that bit of Washington wisdom could 
be carved on the archway of every public 
building of every capital city in the world. 

Looking out upon this great audience of 
Americans gathered in the presidential room 
of the Statler Hotel here tonight, and know- 
ing most of you the way I do, I am con- 
vinced that one would find here scarcely a 
dissenting yoice to the admonition that gov- 
ernment is indeed a dangerous servant and 
& fearful master. Here, too, we have a great 
assemblage of Americans willing, ready, and 
able to devote their talents to the end that 
here in the United States our free and inde- 
pendent citizens will continue to be the 
masters of their Government. 

There is no lack of good intentions or of 
willpower here tonight to make certain that 
in this Republic, we shall continue to recog- 
nize both the rights of individual citizens 
and the rights of our separate sovereign 
States. 

We have in fact, just honored here tonight 
two great Americans each of whom was in- 
troduced by another great American, and all 
four of whom have contributed much to 
making certain that, in this wicked era of 
top-heavy governments growing still more 
powerful in capital after capital after capital 
of this world, we are resolved that in America, 
the people rather than their politicians shall 
continue as a voice of destiny and the force 
of freedom in this great land of ours. 

Let us look back for a moment at Wash- 
ington as he traveled from Virginia to New 
York to assume the Presidency. He rode on 
borrowed money. Rich in land, he was, as 
usual, short of ready cash. Every town and 
village on the way was a blare of booming 
bands and saluting cannon. It was April 
1789, and the first flowers of the year were 
tossed in his path with the abandon of de- 
Urious adulation. There had never been 
a shadow of a doubt that Washington would 
be the first President. Undoubtedly, had 
he desired, he could as easily have become 
the first American king. But George Wash- 
ington was a statesman who practiced what 
he preached, and who was somehow Dlvinely 
guided to realize that the power and the 
potentiality of free men reposed in the ge- 
nius of the people rather than in the great- 
ness of their leaders. 


If the authors of the Constitution had de- 
liberately failed to mention a method of 
electing a President, Washington would have 
attained that high office almost by sponta- 
neous combustion. John Adams may have 
toyed with the ambition for a while. Pos- 
sibly he did. But in the all-transcendent de- 
sire that Washington should be the man, 
ambitions were suppressed, vanity was sub- 
ordinated, and virtual unanimity was at- 
tained. This has not happened since in 
America, nor will it repeat itself. Perhaps 
it is just as well that this is true, but the 
very fact that such conditions attended the 
election of George Washington as our first 
President themselves speak eloquently of 
the greatness of the man. 

Today, we are concerned with the problem 
of electing Presidents in a fashion that will 
approximate the expression of public will 
and majority desire that dictated the elec- 
tion of George Washington. Our present 
methods of electing the President leave 
much to be desired. The architects of 
America envisioned the electoral college as a 
body of men too serene of purpose to ballot 
in any way outside of the dictates of con- 
science and with the guidance of God. It 
is rather strange that the consitutional au- 
thors, who exhibited such a practical work- 
ing knowledge of human nature combined 
with prophetic wisdom in all other respects 
should have had a blind spot when it came 
to establishing the electoral college, 

They did not, apparently, envision the 
growth of political parties. Washington, 
himself, did not consider himself the head 
of a political party. But, by 1804, when the 
12th amendment to the Constitution was 
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adopted, it was all too clear that the original 
design for the electoral college was im- 
perfect. In closely contested elections, the 
candidate of the losing party was assured 
of the Vice Presidency. To a considerable 
degree, that destroyed the effectiveness of 
the administration. It gave the minority 
faction a powerful opportunity to confuse 
the legislative plans of the in the 
saddle. It made both for divided authority 
and for divided responsibility. Those con- 
ditions we now know, many decades later, 
provide the formula for disaster in the all- 
important business of self-government. 

The 12th amendment made progress by 
insuring that the President and the Vice 
President should be of the same political 
party. It was a step in the right direction. 
But the time has arrived, in my opinion, 
to think in terms of bringing our electoral 
college up to date with the 20th century. 
The Congress of the United States today is 
an accurate reflection of the peoples will. 
The Presidency is not. In the days of George 
Washington, both the Presidency and the 
Congress reflected the will of the people. 
It is my hope and my conviction that we 
modern Americans can find a method where- 
by those conditions which were so happily 
true in the yesterday of George Washing- 
ton’s time can be produced again in the 
political picture of which we are a part to- 
day. It is my studied opinion, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the two basic problems of 
how to keep Government strong enough to 
operate without permitting it to become 
the master of the people and of how to con- 
struct an electoral and political mechanism 
which will faithfully reflect the will of a ma- 
jority of our people and implement that 
will through leaders in the Presidency and 
in the Congress are problems which are 
interrelated, which are in impor- 
tance, and which should demand the active 
attention of alert Americans everywhere. 

The eternal hazard that Government will 
become the master of its people is magnified 
by anything in our electoral system which 
tends to frustrate the will of a majority of 
our citizens as they seek to implement those 
desires when they go to the voting places 
in which they are privileged to vote. 

It is our constant duty to defeat the ef- 
forts of pressure groups; of selfish interests; 
of clandestine cells; of ambitious politicians, 
and of all other factors which might strive 
either to build the power of the Central Gov- 
ernment too strong, or to place too much 
authority in the hands of an individual man, 
or to circumvent the determination af a 
majority of our citizens by devices which 
prevent them from their col- 
lective will be exercise of the American ballot, 

the past several years, I have de- 
voted considerable time and study to the 
problem involved in our American political 
and electoral system. I have discussed these 
challenges in most of the States of the Union 
including all of the States of the South. It 
is a problem which is as nonpartisan and as 
nonpolitical as the scales of fustice but which 
in my opinion is also one approximating 
justice in importance. 

In the main, today, pressure groups, selfish 
interests, and splinter political parties can- 
not dictate the complexion of the Congress, 
In fact, they can seldom elect a single Con- 

They can, however, dictate the 
selection of the President and, on occasion, 
influence substantially the nominations and 
the platform promises arrived at by both 
of our great political conventions, 

Presumably, the Chief Executive of the 
United States should represent the majority 
rule of the national constituents. He should 
in fact as well as in slogans be the people's 
choice. As the electoral system operates 
today that is not always possible. We have 
two great political parties—Republican and 
Democrat—which are theoretically identical 
in their devotion to the constitutional prin- 
ciples and to the veritles of our American 
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way of life. There Is, however, a hidden 
third party that has grown up and that is 
gnawing away vigorously at the vitals of our 
political existence. The pressure groups and 
splinter factions functioning in America 
today combine to form this hidden third 


Be ooren trating their recruiting and or- 
ganizational activities in a few of the metro- 
politan cities of 6 or 8 of our largest States, 
lettwing propagandists, socialistic schem- 
ers, and other pressure groups contrive suc- 
cessfully to control sufficient votes so that 
lesders of both parties in those States are 
compelled to bend in the direction—if not 
to capitulate entirely—to the desires and de- 
mands of these hidden third party operatives. 
As presently operating, both our electoral 
college system and our political party struc- 
ture play directly in the hands of those who 
would control the destinies of America from 
the vantage point of well-financed and highly 
organized pressure groups capable of tipping 
the scales of an election one way or another 
in America by determining the decisions 
made in the polling places of our vast cities 
and these decisions in turn deliver such siz- 
able and solid blocs of electoral votes of the 
half dozen of the largest States of the Union 
that they can to a large extent ignore the 
desires and the attitudes of the people in 
the other 40 or 42 States. 

Consider if you will the city of New York. 
I choose New York not because it is either 
the best or the worst example but simply 
because it is the largest and the most con- 
spicuous. No Republican has ever been 
elected President without New York's elec- 
toral vote. Few Democrats have been in the 
White House without New York's support. 
The importance of this vote has compelled 
every Presidential candidate for many years 
to court the favor of New York City and to 
bow before some of the demands of its largest 
and best organized pressure groups. It con- 
sequently follows as the night follows the 
day that New York City contains the greatest 
concentration of pressure voting and bloc 
voting in the United States. 

The House of Representatives has 22 Mem- 
bers from New York City. Some are Demo- 
crats, Some are Republicans, That is as 
it should be. Each voter in any given dis- 
trict in the city can feel that his particular 
Congressman at least represents the major- 
ity will of the people within his district. 
But what about the presidential electors 
chosen by the peopie of the entire State of 
New York? That is something else again. 
By the margin of a single vote, all of the 
electors of the State of New York could be 
Democrat or Republican and the minority 
in such an election representing as it would 
virtually 50 percent of the voters would 
have no representation whatsoever in the 
electoral college. Is this right? In my 
opinion, it is entirely wrong. I believe that 
the President of the United States should be 
elected in a manner that will give him the 
same political roots, the same base, and the 
same constituency as that of the whole 
Congress. 

To that end, I am the sponsor of a sena- 
torial resolution calling for an amendment 
to the Constitution to change the method 
of electing the electoral college. A counter- 
part of my resolution is before the House of 
Representatives under the sponsorship of 
Representative FREDERIC R, COUDERT, JR., of 
New York, 

Congressman Couprert and I propose the 
election by congressional districts of the 435 
electors who correspond to the 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
statewide election of the 2 electors from each 
State who correspond to the 2 Senators from 
such a State. That is the essence of the 
proposed Mundt-Coudert amendment. There 
are other minor details but they are not 
of sufficient significance to discuss on this 
occasion. The gist of our proposed amend- 
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ment is that every congressional district in 
America would elect 1 presidential elector 
and every State of the Union would elect 
2 presidential electors. Thus, each State 
would retain precisely the same number of 
electors to be chosen within the State as 
is now the situation except that instead 
of voting for the electors as a solid bloc, 
the voters of each congressional district 
would decide for themselves whether the 
elector from that congressional district 
would be a Republican, a Democrat, or a 
representative of some other party. 

Our resolution proposes to cure a chronic 
ailment in our political anatomy. We are 
constantly distressed and perturbed by an 
ideological struggle frequently cropping out 
between the President of the United States 
and the Congress. It is the end result of 
choosing a Congress one way and our Presi- 
dent another way. It occurs whether we 
have Republicans or Democrats in authority. 
It is an almost inevitable result of having 
one set of voters select our President and 
another set of voters choose the Members 
of our Congress. 

Districtwise, you see, New York City can 
send 11 Democrats to the House and 11 
Republicans. On the statewide basis of 
selecting presidential electors which is used 
at present, however, either those who voted 
for the 11 Democrats or those who voted 
for the 11 Republicans are virtually dis- 
franchised since the rules of the game call 
for all of the electors from the State of New 
York to vote as a tight little unit either 
Republican or Democrat. 

The question grows: Do we want the Presl- 
dent of the United States to represent the 
people in a near approximation of George 
Washington or do we want him beholden to 
the self-interested constituencies of pres- 
sure groups able to exercise sufficient voting 
strength to become the effective balance of 
power in determining where great blocs of 
electoral votes are to be recorded under our 
electoral-college system of the present? 

Today, using New York State as an ex- 
ample now, every voter in the State votes 
for 45 presidential electors. Just a few miles 
away from New York State, however, every 
voter of the State of Delaware votes for only 
3 presidential electors. The simple truth is 
that each voter in New York State packs 15 
times the power of every voter in the State 
of Delaware. Each of you can adjust these 
statistics to your own State. It is perfectly 
right and proper that New York State should 
have 15 times as many votes in the electoral 
college as the tiny State of Delaware, but 
it is equally all wrong to select those elec- 
tors on a basis which gives the individual 
voter in New York State 15 times the im- 
portance, the vote power, and the determin- 
ing effect of a voter in the State of Delaware. 
The Mundt-Coudert amendment would cor- 
rect all this by giving each voter In New York 
State the right to vote for 3 electors, just 
as each voter in the State of Delaware has 
the right to vote for 3 electors, There. 
would be no difference in the importance or 
the influence on a voter-for-voter basis be- 
tween the people of New York and the peo- 
ple of Delaware. If New York State has 43 
congressional districts and 2 Senators, the 
total of electors chosen by the people of 
these several separate voting districts would 
be 45 in New York and 3 in Delaware, but 
in each State it is not only possible but 
highly probable some congressional districts 
would vote Republican and some would vote 
Democrat, and the citizens voting either way 
would be represented at the electoral college. 

Thus, our amendment would equalize the 
voting power of all citizens throughout the 
country and give the effective franchise to 
those in many areas who now have no pos- 
sibility whatsoever of having their individual 
votes reflected in the decision of the elec- 
toral college. 

I believe the passage of this amendment 
would help greatly, also, in bringing about 
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a reallgnment of our two political parties. 
and for several years I have been argu 
the desirability of this in order to produce 
a more realistic political structure in 
America. As of today, there are traditions 
prejudices, and geographical reasons whic 
do more to dictate why one citizen should 
be a Republican while another is a Demo 
crat than the principles, the platforms, and 
the personalities of the respective partie’ 
Two streams of political thought run 
through America, but they are not in sprs 
rate channels, I believe that a realignme? 
of the political forces of this country is es“ 
sential to the preservation of American lin- 
erty with its concept of private own 
our reward of merit system, the continus- 
tion of our division and balance of po 
among the three great branches of our 
ernment, and the maintenance of the 100% 
autonomies and the rights of States guns? 
anteed in the 10th amendment to the Con 
stitution, we 
Under our present political structure. ne 
frequently find that the differences existi are 
within the ranks of a political party ait- 
sharper and more substantial than the an 
ferences existing between a majority of I 
people in each of our two major parties. ett 
sometimes think that we should bring d sors 
from Mars a mighty dictator to rule aur! 
for Only 60 seconds and issue one d 
That dictator could serve freedom 
this Republic by issuing a mandate ttle 
every American citizen must leave bis pol 
cal party and within a fortnight ch 
in elther 1 of 2 great political parti 
neither of which by Executive mands 
would be permitted to use the name uns 
publican or Democrat. It is an interes ch 
mental exercise to ponder the result ot nen 
a transmigration of political forces. {fom 
the new parties were set up for opernt It 
I predict that each would have within f 
& more homogeneous and happy grouping. 
like-minded men and women than now pile 
vails in either of our major parties. 1 1 
in the predicting business, incidental Tine 
prophesy that whatever the name 


party might be that when the principles un- 


written, the platform adopted, and ene 
didates selected, you would find all this 
individuals appearing on the progran ical 
evening as members of the same p° 


yes 

party despite the fact we now find — 
about equally divided between Dem 
and Republicans. ny * 

Of this much I feel certain, eventu" iis 
way should be developed or evolved n Ke 
country so that citizens who think nd 11 
economically and politically should g tot 
possible to vote alike for President poe of 
their Members of Congress regard! 
where they live geographically or BOW 
are registered politically. All of us ms. 
ested in good government, it seems ~y 
should strive to make it posstble for stet 
citizen to have an opportunity to y a 
the impact of his judgment as direct! tir 
clearly and as effectively as every other ho 
zen in this free land. Surely, a nydt?” 
can invent and develop the atom and or de- 
gen bomb should be abie to evolve hlch 
velop talents of political engineering peded 
can produce within our midst the f peo- 
political and electoral reform to let OOF fylag 
ple have the same feeling of t y 
achievement after they have youd | qalt 
that those early Americans must na loc 
when they voted so overwhelming lden! 
George Washington as the first Fr 
of our country. about 

Let us keep working and thinking i con 
these problema in the hope that greuerican 
structive organizations like the 4 spo" 
Good Government Society which has 
sored the ceremonies here tonight * 
us and prod us and propel us to 
where we will never permit a problent Opal 
mantics or an inherited error in our & 
system to so seriously frustrate the 
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— freedom in America that while straining 
governmental gnats we find our- 
*elves swallowing a collectivistic camel. 
“ur äm sure that in this room tonight there 
talent enough, determination enough, high 
as enough, courage enough, I know, 
1 d perseverance enough, I hope, to move 
n with whatever steps are needed to 
Ute ridate the voting strength and the po- 
Pid Powers of the people of America typi- 
th by this great audience, By that, I mean 
lon, *tronghearted, tough minded, freedom 
ha g, all-American type of citizen that we 
Ve seen honored here tonight and that 
clue, honor them so clearly and con- 
11 vely “characterize. 
to We do that, we can send out the word 
George Washington, who must be looking 
8 on us from somewhere up there in 
W Breat blue yonder tonight, and say, “Mr. 
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the state. No, sir; neither are these 
gerous servants because Americans 
come to love freedom so much and have 
ed to operate it so effectively that the 
Of yesterday have finally been re- 
by the realization that when given the 
tools with which to work Americans 
depended upon to protect their free- 
ally at home as effectively and enthusiastic- 
Thane’? defertd them abroad." 

Provides, oe very much indeed and may 
ce give strength to your collective 

enden ngt y' 
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Proposed Amendment of the Agricaltural 
Marketing Act of 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
W THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Una, THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
the A ous consent to have printed in 
Whi ch enix of the Recor a letter 
E I received from Mr. F. D. Stone, 
Cream Manager of Land O' Lakes 
18, lose Inc., under date of February 


matere being no objection, the letter 
% tone ered to be printed in the RECORD, 
wi LAND O' LAKES CREAMERY, INC., 
arta inn., February 18, 1954. 
. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
ew Senate Office Building, 
Dran Washington, D. C. 
tha ENATOR Ture: We have just received 
82 amen t you have introduced in the Senate 
of 1 dment to the Agricultural Marketing 
or 949 which would limit the Secretary 
on mire in reducing the support price 
and butterfat. We are extremely 
White learn that you did this. 
ower we supported President Eisen- 
TU Pports p ommendations for fiexible price 
his message to Congress, we feel 
ty Benson did not act in con- 
sion tee the recommendations. His de- 
* m bans that in 1954 the dairy farm- 
lens for tha ceiving 75 percent of parity or 
time deing milk or butterfat, at the same 
Dairym obliged to buy feed at high prices, 
Dotty en were the first to say, as a com- 
that thE OUP, through their representatives, 
Gompa 7 Were willing to accept revisions 
ward insofar as support prices were con- 
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cerned, but they did likewise say that this 
revision should not be made on the prod- 
ucts they produced before it was made on 
other agricultural commodities. There just 
doesn’t seem to be any reason in our minds 
why they should be singled out to take the 
brunt of the drop in support prices as they 
have been. 

All of this is said without relation to what 
might best be done in the way of downward 
revision of support prices on other products, 
excepting that the President, in his message, 
repeatedly said that these adjustments 
downward should be gradual, and we don't 
see how it could be considered that a 15-per- 
cent drop in support prices ls a gradual drop, 

For these and many other reasons, Sena- 
tor, we think that you should have done as 
you did in introducing the legisiation that 
you did, and we hope that in the interest of 
all concerned the legislation will be passed. 


LAND O' Lakes CREAMERIES, INC., ~ 
F. D. STONE, Gencral Manager. 


Greetings to Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
of greetings which I sent to the 1953 an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr, J. L. Morton, 
President, Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 


Novemarr 25, 1953. 


eration, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dran MR. Morton: May I ask you to extend, 
in my behalf, this message of greetings to 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation dur- 
ing its 1953 annual convention? 

In my opinion, enactment of sound and 
constructive improvements in existing farm 
legislation will be one of the most Important 
issues before the Congress in the forthcom- 
ing session. Because of my serious concern 
over the unfortunate effect decline in our 
farm economy is having not only on farm 
people but upon economic conditions in our 
State generally, I intend giving my utmost 
support to every constructive effort toward 

ding overseas markets for farm com- 
modities, developing new domestic outlets 
for our farm abundance, and assuring the 
diligent farmer a reasonable opportunity of 
earning a fair reward for his investment and 
his toil. 

I have long subscribed to the historic posi- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion that economic justice for agriculture 
is necessary for the soundness of our entire 
economy, not as a special privilege to agricul- 
ture, and that therefore our Government 
representing all the people has a responsibil- 
ity of so directing its policies as to seek equal- 
ity of income for farm people with that of 
the nonfarm segments of our population. 

Toward that objective I have consistently 
directed my efforts in the Congress, In look- 
ing over the resolutions adopted at your last 
State convention, I find that legislative steps 
I have proposed would specifically carry out 
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many of your recommendations, I would 
like to call your attention to just a few of 
your recommendations on farm policy, along 
with what I have done to carry them out: 

In your 1953 resolution on the national 
farm program you recommended: 

1. “We strongly urge that the program 
(price supports) be expanded by increasing 
the number of basic commodities from the 
present number of six items to a larger num- 
ber of storable commodities so as to include 
all cereal grains and oll-seed groups.” 

On March 4, 1953, I introduced amend- 
ments to the price support legislation car- 
rying out that recommendation, 

2. “We urge the removing of ble 
surplus commodities from competitive mar- 
kets when prices are depressed and using 
them for the best advantage of society.” 

I have repeatedly urged and supported 
similar action, on the floor of the Senate and 
directly to the Secretary of Agriculture; in- 
troduced the legislation for sending wheat 
to India, started the move for sending wheat 
to Pakistan; introduced and supported leg- 
Islation giving the President authority to 
use surplus foods to combat famine; and 
sponsored a proposal for creation of Inter- 
national Food Reserves for similar purpose. 

3. “We approve of commodities that are in 
large supply being used in the school-lunch 
program.“ 

I have repeatedly pushed for expansion of 
the great school-lunch program, and fought 
against reduction in appropriations for that 
purpose, 

4. “We also ask that the possibility of dis- 
tributing surplus perishable commodities to 
the aged or other people on county relief 
roles be investigated. We think that this 
could be accomplished through present re- 
tail channels by county welfare agencies, 
This need not be by outright gifts of items 
Involved but rather by increased allotments 
of aid when surplus foods are purchased." 

I have proposed in the Senate that a but- 
ter-and-milk stamp plan be established for 
providing new outlets for these commodities . 
to the aged, blind, and dependent children, 
now on public assistance roles as supple- 
mental ald, to be handled through normal 
retail channels with a partial subsidy charge- 
able to public assistance funds rather than 
to agriculture. I have also cosponsored with 
Senator Am his food-stamp plan to en- 
courage greater food consumption by all low- 
income families. 

5. “We recommend that the administra- 
tion of any farm or commodity program be 
administered by elected farmer nta- 
tives at local, county, and State levels.“ 

I have introduced legislation for that spe- 
cific purpose, including making State com- 
mittees elective rather than appointive as at 
present, x 

I am sure that eyen this brief review 
shows there is much on which we see eyo 
to eye, but it is only a small part of my 
effort in support of Farm Bureau recom- 
mendations, You will find my record equal- 
ly consistent in support of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, greater use of food as a strong arm 
of our foreign policy in combating spread 
of communism, support of appropriations 
for construction of the proposed grid sys- 
tem for transmission of Missouri River power 
into Minnesota, continuation and expansion 
of the REA program and the greatly needed 
rural telephone program, and protection of 
farmers’ cooperatives against unfair and 
punitive taxation. 

I want to assure you I am looking for- 
ward with interest to the recommendations 
from your current convention, and pledge 
my vigorous support toward the continuing 
fight for economic justice and equality for 
the American farmer. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. Humpurer, 
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Red Menace to Italy Not so Great as 
Pictured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Sunday I read an interesting 
and highly informative article written 
by Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, who, in- 
cidentally, was recently nominated by 
by the President to be a rear admiral 
in the Chaplain’s Corps of the Naval 
Reserve. His article is entitled “Red 
Menace to Italy Nọt so Great as Pic- 
tured.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep Menace TO IraLy Nor so Great as Pic- 
TURED, OBSERVER Sars 

(Enrron's Norx.— M or Sheehy is head 
of Catholic University’s religious education 
department. A chaplain in the Naval Re- 
serve who was promoted last week to rear 
admiral’s rank, Monsignor Sheehy has been 
a frequent visitor to Italy and an adviser to 
the Navy on Italian problems.) 

(By Maurice S. Sheehy) 

There is currently an insidious and wide- 
spread campaign to encourage the with- 
drawal of aid from Italy and abandon it to 
communism. This defeatism is more dan- 
gerous to the United States than was the 
isolationism of 15 years ago. 

` Loudest among the prophets of Italian 
doom are those who call also for big, quick 
tax reductions. Certainly, withdrawal of 
aid from the NATO countries might effect 
temporary tax relief. But at what cost? 
The cost could not be calculated in billions 
but in millions—millions of American lives 
that will be sacrificed if the United States 
does not fulfill its commitments. 

If Italy goes behind the Iron Curtain it 
may take not years but centuries to undo 
the damage done by abandoning it to the 
Moscow master plan. 

How likely is Italy to go Communist? 
Actually, those who are chanting Italy's re- 
quiem are for the most part casual visitors 
who spend 2 weeks or 2 months in a strange 
land among people they do not under- 
stand. Those who know Italy better do not 
write her off as a lost territory. 

The Government led by Italy's Democratic 
Party has been firmly and consistently anti- 
Communist. It has supported European 
unification and NATO. It is committed to 
Passage of the European army plan. Russia 
has five times vetoed Italy's admission into 
the United Nations. 

Of course, there are facts which cause 
alarm. Italy is still beset with postwar eco- 
nomic problems. There are about 1.5 million 
active Communist Party members. Yet the 
Government has encouraged the establish- 
ment of American troop bases. Operations 
of our 6th Fleet would be seriously hampered 
without cooperation from Italy. 

Tt is possible that blood may flow in the 
streets of Italy before the tide of Communist 
expansion is arrested. Italians are fearful of 
that eventuality—but reconciled to it. Ital- 
lan internal security, under Mario Scelba, 
was organized to combat any Communist 
military or parliamentary coup. Communist 
leaders and their techniques and plans are 
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known. The anti-Communist celere—jJeep- 
riding, helmeted riot police—are ready for a 
showdown. 

Will the anti-Communist forces fight if 
necessary? Italy's military leaders are deñ- 
nitely anti-Communist. They expect that 
the friends of Italy will carry out commit- 
ments for material and, if necessary, rein- 
forcement on land, air, and sea. Italian fac- 
tories are today turning out orders for United 
States and NATO deliveries. It seems likely 
that the military would revolt against any 
Red cadre that succeeded in seizing the 
Government. 

What of the political Instability of Italy? 
In the last election the Christian Democratic 
Party and its center bloc lost by only 55,000 
votes. But did it really lose? Over 1 million 
votes were contested. The recount shows 
that the Christian Democrats, according to 
their election law, should have had 65 per- 
cent of the Parliament. However, by their 
own volition, the Democratic bloc has not 
deemed it expedient to force this Issue now. 

In 1948 the Democratic Parties obtained 
about 62 percent of the vote while the Com- 
munist and their Nenni-Socialist cohorts 
garnered 31 percent. The remaining 7 per- 
cent went to the Monarchists and Neo- 
Fascists. In 1953 the Democratic Parties 
received Just under 50 percent of the incom- 
plete count, the leftist parties 35 percent 
and extremists of the right approximately 
15 percent. 

Right now Italy's big need is for a strong 
leader and a good government. Premier 
Scelba, if he maintains his premiership, 
probably will provide just such strong 
leadership. 

There are three chief reasons why I am 
convinced Italy will not go behind the Iron 
Curtain, 


First, the people themselves. While want- 


ing economic security and a place in the sun. 


the Italian hates war. Even the saber- 
rattling Mussolini did not convert Italy into 
& warlike nation. And the Italian knows 
that the fatal step to communism might be 
the prelude to conflict. He has problems, to 
be sure, but feels quite correctly that these 
can be solved in other ways. Italy can, with 
a fair measure of cooperation, solve all its 
internal economic problems, including a re- 
distribution of land—save one. The prob- 
lem of overpopulation can be met only 
through cooperation with other countries, 
particularly In this hemisphere. Many Latin 
American nations are encouraging the in- 
dustrious Itallan to Immigrate. But more 
need a haven. 

Second, religion. The average Italian 
walks through life as if Peter and Paul and 
the early Christian martyrs lived next door. 
In Italy, 2,000 years is as yesterday. Two 
things have enkindled the fires of Italian 
devotion in recent years: The leadership of 
the Pope and the presence in every village 
and on every wall of the beloved Madonna. 
There is some anticlericalism, true; but this 
is not a symptom of irreligion. 

The question arises: Are the Italians who 
vote Red Communist-Catholics or Catholic- 
Communists? A large percentage who vote 
the Communist ticket are voting for what 
they belleve is a full dinner pall, They are 
Communist of the stomach. No Italian likes 
to look into the faces of hungry children, 
There are, of course, Catholic-Communists 
who give lip service to religion but practice 
Marxist morality. The Italian who votes 
Communist with serious intent Is, of course, 
excommunicated by the church, 

In Italy, as in the United States, shrewd 
politicians sometimes confuse issues, Togli- 
atti and the other Moscow-trained Com- 
munist leaders are shrewd; much shrewder 
than some we have sent to extricate Italy 
from its plight. But it is a fair bet they are 
wrong about the Reds’ strength. 

Third, American support. Ambassador 
Luce, who has become the chief target of 
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Communist hate programs, states that ovr 
economic assistance has created 1 millios 
jobs. Italians know that if it had not been 
for United States ald, unemployment t 
be that much worse. And they know tha 
without such aid, Italy's position is p 2 
ous. 
At Nettuno Beach, at Florence, and in 
other historic spots are the graves of Ameri- 
can soldiers who died in World War IE t? 
stop black totalitarianism. Ia it not chea 
to stop Red totalitarianism with money than 
with blood? That question will be answered 
partly in Washington. Of course, a nation 
must work out its own salvation, just ®5 
must an individual, but where the 1 
of an entire nation is at stake there is 43 
added reason why it must be helped: 
Edmund Burke wrote, “The only thing 
necessary for the triumph of evil is for good 
men to do nothing.” 


National Health Problems and Program“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE Or THE UNITED STATE 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr, President, 1a 
view of the current recommendation 
made by the administration with respect 
to national-health problems E 
general interest and participation ipf 
hospital and accident programs be ask 
advanced by insurance companies, I 10 
unanimous consent to have printed rom 
the Rxconp a very timely editorial f 
the February 12 issue of the Nations! 
Underwriter, entitled “Accident ” 
Health Needs To Speak With One thee 
I have found the editorial to be 
informative. cle 

There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the RO 
as follows: 1 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH NEEDs To SPEAK 

One Voica 

The current concern over the public's B4 
pital and medical-care problems has ob- 
to point up as never before what one nio 
server has referred to as the echizophrt sje 
character of the accident and health peet 
ness. For many years the business DAS ere 
pulled one way by the companies that um 
trying to give good value for the renne 
dollar and in the opposite direction by usi“ 
that regarded the accident and health bio 
ness as an opportunity to gyp the P 
legally. yet 

The accident and health business neice 
needed so urgently to speak with one, the 
as it does now. But who's going to do - 
talking? And, more important, what tand 
tion will they take and how well will it 8 
the scrutiny it is sure to get? ting 

Probably the first premise in formuls re- 
a position consistent with sound pupinoer? 
lations should be a complete and ellv⸗ 
realization that deception, whether art 
erate or through oversight, can no Iisi- 
have a place in any part of the A. & H. and 
have a place in any part of the accident tbe 
health business without contamina 
entire business in a dangerous way. swip? 

This statement may sound like ® not 
at limited-coverage policies, but ít Mould 
There is no reason why a company ©” put 
not sell a policy that provides Little on 
protection against injuries resulting 
falling meteors—provided that is ge pe 
of coverage the buyer really wants 
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knows exactly what he is getting and 
Whether he is paying a fair price. 

After all, there isn't a policy sold by any 
Company or nonprofit organization that 
doesnt have limitations. The important 
thing is that they should be understood. 
Unscrupulous agents have been known to 
fell naive buyers 20-payment life insurance 
Policies While giving the impression they 
Were 20-year endowments but that is no 
Criticism of a 20-payment life policy. In 
zuch cases it's the agent that needs con- 
trolling—and the company, if it is con- 
Niving in such a flimflam. 

Where, then, can the line be drawn, if 
not between limited coverage policies and 
the more comprehensive variety? Well, there 

in the accident and health business, as 
5 all businesses, what might be brondly re- 
to as men of good will, interested in 
money but not at the expense of 
their own self-respect and the standing of 
eir companies. At the other extreme are 
interested only in keeping sufficiently 
Within the law to escape prosecution. And 
are those in between who aren't worried 
ch one way or the other. 

the. men of good will need all the help 
h y can get from the, in-betweeners who 
aven't given the problem much thought 
And both groups need to prevail upon the 
e fringe either to get religion or face 
from the community of reputable 

mt and health insurers. 
p Actually, what is the accident and health 
me ess? As it stands now it is an assort- 

Qt—life companies, casualty companies, 
the Nt and health specialty companies, and 
the so-called nonprofit Insurer, which despite 
F ir slightly holier-than-thou tag are just 
Tona a business enterprise as the non- 
the t mutual life and casualty insurers or 

profit-making stock life and casualty 


The nonprofit insurers got off to a good 
tae In public esteem, partly because of 
their nonprofit status and partly because of 
Whig, lose association with the hospitals, 

——— have a generally high ranking in the 
Non, mind. For a while it looked as if the 
Stage ont plans were going to enjoy a special 
bare 8. in the current probing of the health 
‘tee problem, but at the Wolverton commit- 

earings: last fall the insurance compa- 
Clear Pade an excellent showing and made it 
With to one and all that even though tagged 
could the “commercial” designation they 
tor a would give the public good value 
ot the Premium dollar. The recent report 
Pital Commission on cost of financing hos- 
degres dr also shows evidence of a reassuring 
Sürers Of respect for the “commercial” in- 


thaat none of this should be taken to mean 
efor, dere isn't going to be a determined 
The ko separate the sheep from the goats. 
kiq, Urers that depend for their profits on 
an unt the public on coverages and taking 
are Boin antedly tough attitude on claims 
ble tha B to be exposed. It is entirely possi- 
t legislation will be enacted to cramp 

The Ile severely. 
by re, edit that has been built up thus far 
busina c entatives of the accident and health 
could be seriously impaired if honest 
but Whats say, “Sure. we like you all right 
Unbrete about those other guys under your 
't you Are you speaking for them or 
dur gangna if you aren't, why are they in 


if 
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E Of course no legal compulsion on 
ent and health business to speak 
nited voice. But certainly its posi- 

wien much more influential if it can 

Such unanimity. The question 

» “Influential in what direc- 

long as there are men of ill will 

Palm themselves off as being in the 

P as those who have the good of 

and the public genuinely at 
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Letter to His Eldest Son, Written by Capt. 
John Drum, United States Army, De- 
cember 8, 1889 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yesterday we observed the birthday an- 
niversary of the Father of our Country. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a letter from another father, Capt. John 
Drum, of the 10th Infantry, United 
States Army, to his eldest son, John Des- 
mond Drum, on the occasion of the lat- 
ter's 21st birthday. The letter is dated 
December 8, 1889, and was written at 
Fort Union, N. Mex. I commend its sim- 
ple eloquence to all Americans, and it 
should be heeded by ail of us. The 
descendants of this Army captain have 
all been outstanding patriotic Americans 
both in times of war and in times of 
peace. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fort Union, N. Mex., December 8, 1889. 

My Dear Son: By the time this reaches you 
it will be near your birthday, which on the 
15th instant makes you a man. You will 
then have attained your 21st year, and I hope 
it will reach you in time and find you well 
both in body and mind. 

I will say here that your mother and my- 
self have done all we could for your educa- 
tion and welfare, and that I know you have 
appreciated our efforts, and that we will con- 
tinue to help you until we can see you start- 
ed on your career. 

As you will soon be your own master I will 
say a few words to you. Never forget your 
father and mother. Never cease to heip 
your mother if she needs it. Never forget 
your brothers and sister, and as you are the 
eldest, be their friend and mentor. Stand by 
them through thick and thin. Unite them. 
In union there is strength, and certainly 
with six of you much should be accomplished 
if you are one in sentiment and feelings. I 
should have put it first, never forget our God 
or religion. Keep out of bad company or so- 
ciety. Be sober, honest, truthful, and indus- 
trious. Be slow to take offense, but protect 
yourself and family from insult. Be chari- 
table, and always take the part of the poor 
and lowly, not running to extremes, 

You are a native citizen of the greatest and 
freest nation on the earth. You will have a 
say in the Government more than I ever had 
or could haye had, and I tell you now, guard 
well the freedom handed down to you. Sup- 
port the Constitution as handed down by 
the fathers of the Republic. Vote as your 
conscience tells you. Oppose all measures 
looking to any change in the Government 
from its present free standard. Watch men 
and oppose them who would try to break it 
up or would attempt to take away any of the 
rights of the poor, lowly, or uneducated, for 
the rich and educated can always defend 
themselves. If you should enter political 
life, try to bring back its tone, and the men 
who lead, to the simple life and the sterling 
worth of the days of Jefferson and Jackson, 
so that riches and luxury may not sap the 
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foundation of our Government. Oppose any 
man who attempts to stir up religious strife, 
no matter what his politics may be. Never 
Oppose a man on account of his religious 
views if he is otherwise patriotic, pure, hon- 
est, and a believer in the Republic, and that 
all citizens have the same rights and are 
equally protected. 

At last, never forget that you are of Celtic 
blood and that your ancestors came from 
Ireland. Never forget that poor old mother 
land, and if you can eyer help her consistent 
with your duties as an American, do not fall 
to do so. 

And now I will close by sending you my 
blessings and wishing you a long, prosperous, 
honorable, and happy life. God bless you, 
my son. 

JOHN Drum, 


Color Line Vanishes in Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
entitled “Color Line Vanishes in Serv- 
ices,” written by John G. Norris, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
February 14, 1954. The article analyzes 
the recent book entitled “Break Through 
on the Color Front,” written by the 
United Press reporter, Mr. Lee Nichols. 


I take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to Mr. Nichols’ splendid work. His book 
is another demonstration of the constant 
movement in the United States toward 
greater democracy. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLOR LINE VANISHES IN SERVICES 
(By Jobn G. Norris) 


Big news stories don't always break with 
a flash; sometimes they unveil so gradually 
you almost miss them, That’s what has 
happened in a silent revolution which has 
taken place in the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the last few years. 

This perhaps most conservative segment of 
our national life has performed a social 
about-face and wiped out racial segregation, 
Acting under orders from the President and 
Commander in Chief, the services have just 
about completed the job. 

Former President Truman’s postwar direc- 
tive on the subject was, of course, well 
known. So was the opposition to the move, 
within and without the services, and so were 
the forecasts that it would bring race 
trouble in the ranks and weaken American 
military power generally. 

The news is that it works. If we are to be- 
lieve the evidence set forth in a revealing 
new book, the new social pattern is working 
successfully at military bases both in the 
North and South, at home and overseas, 

NOT MERELY TRAINING 


Breakthrough on the Color Front, by United 
Press Reporter Lee Nichols (Random House, 
$3.50), gives eyewitness pictures of the situa- 
tion at posts, interviews with men in the 
ranks and local commanders and quotations 
from official reports to show that nonsegre- 
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gation is now accepted throughout the sery- 
ices. 

He also makes a good case, bolstered by 
quotes from officers and from an Army sur- 
vey in Korea, that it has strengthened rather 
than weakened the United States militarily. 

Reporting on visits to many bases in the 
South, Nichols says: 

“Negroes and whites in the Armed Forces 
were not just training and fighting together; 
they were eating at the same tables, sleeping 
next to one another and drinking beer to- 
gether at military post canteens. They were 
geing to church and the movies together, 
often attending the same dances. 

Families of white and Negro servicemen 
Were coming more and more to live next to 
cne another on military reservations. Their 
wives gossiped over the clotheslines and 
learned to be friendly neighbors. Their 
children attended schools together on mili- 
tary posts.” 

Nichols says that swimming pools as well 
as athletics, post canteens, and movies at 
Fort Jackson, S. C., and other southern bases 
are completely shared. Two service clubs 
often are maintained, one largely white and 
the other largely Negro, but both races are 
admitted to both clubs. 

Mixed dances are discouraged or even pro- 
hibited at some southern bases, but min- 
giing of Negro and white couples at can- 
teens and soda fountains was reported by 
Nichols. 

The 234-page book traces the history of 
the Negro in the Armed Forces, showing 
that segregation was the pattern until the 
latter days of World War II. The Navy, un- 
der the late Secretary James Forrestal, was 
the first to establish racial integration. It 
works satisfactorily, but half of the Navy's 
23,000 Negroes are messmen and still are 
segregated in fact. 

The Air Force integrated next. It suc- 
ceeded, says Nichols, because Air Secretary 
Stuart Symington called in his generals and 
told them to stop the double talk and act. 
There were a few crackdowns and then the 
order was accepted. Today, the 66,000 USAF 
Negroes are completely integrated. 

Army chiefs, however, protested that the 
military services should not be an instru- 
ment of social evolution and strongly re- 
sisted the President's policy. Not until Ko- 
rea did segregation start to become a fact. 

SPEEDZD UP TRAINING 

Curiously, the first big break in segrega- 
tion came at Fort Jackson, S. C. Faced with 
a heavy influx of recruits and mounting 
demands from the front, Brig. Gen. Frank 
McConnell, the commander, tried integra- 
tion on his own initiative to speed up train- 
ing. It worked. 

In Korea, some division commanders start- 
ed integrating their units and reported that 
the men fought well. But Gen, Dougias 
MacArthur's headquarters stopped the ex- 
periment, Nichols reports. 

Later, under Gen. Mathew B. Ridgway, 
all-Negro units were broken up. After the 
resulting mixed units had been fighting for 
some time, interview teams were sent out 
to question battalion and company com- 
manders, 

“Of 185 officers who completed the forms,” 
Nichols reports, “majorities of 66 to 90 per- 
cent rated Negroes in mixed units about on 
a par with white soldiers on nearly every 
one of 28 aspects of combat behavior. 

“On the crucial test of standing up to mass 
attack, where Negro soldiers in the past had 
sometimes broken and run, 85 percent of the 
officers found that Negroes in mixed units 
performed about the same as white soldiers,” 

RATED BY BUDDIES 

The survey teams also questioned 1,563 
white and 221 Negro soldiers in integrated 
infantry squads scattered through 4 divi- 
sions. The white soldiers reported they had 
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observed slightly more instances of good 
morale, courage, and judgment among whites 
than Negroes; about the same number of 
instances of lack of courage and poor judg- 
ment, and slightly fewer specific cases of 
poor morale among Negroes, 

The never-released survey, sald Nichols, 
found that 11 to 15 percent of the men who 
had served in integrated units rated mixed 
units superior in morale to all-white units. 
The explanation offered for this feeling and 
for the great improvement among Negro sol- 
diers assigned to integrated units: The Negro 
gains pride and self-respect and both whites 
and Negroes are put on their mettle, 

Today, less than 10,000 of the Army's 200,- 
000 Negroes are in segregated units and all, 
say Pentagon chiefs, will be integrated by 
this summer. 

Next on the lst of integration advocates, 
he adds, is upgrading of the Pentagon's Negro 
civillan workers, who are almost entirely in 
the low-pay brackets; ending of segregation 
in the National Guard, and breaking up of 
the solidly Negro messmen's branch of the 
Navy. 

The success of integration in the Armed 
Forces, the author believes, has brought these 
important results: 

1. It has blunted Russia’s best propaganda 
Weapon among the colored populations of 
the world. 

2. It has Increased our military power and 
potential by more efficient use of our man- 
power. Army leaders generally were right, 
Nichols concludes, in branding all-Negro 
combat units unreliable. The evidence from 
Korea, he says, is that integrated fighting 
units there were largely on a par with all- 
white units, 

3. It has hastened the abolition of segre- 
gation in civilian life; by example; by chang- 
ing race attitudes of youths leaving the serv- 
ices, and by its influence on communities 


near military posts, 


A Tragedy for Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. L. A. Rossman, the editor and 
publisher of one of our outstanding Min- 
nesota newspapers, the Grand Rapids 
Herald-Review. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRAGEDY FOR MINNESOTA 


Any reduction in the price supports for 
dairy products will be a high economic crime 
against agriculture in Minnesota, and par- 
ticularly northeastern Minnesota. That 
statement is not based upon provincial self- 
ishness which believes that controls should 
be applied to other areas, products, and in- 
dustries and not applied to these parts and 
their people. There are basic and good rea- 
sons why dairy production should always be 
encouraged. Discouragement will be a blow 
and, perhaps, a disaster. 

Take a littlọ look at the past and the 
present in this neck of the woods. This 
was the land of the pine and the big trees. 
The pine was cut. Stumps which constantly 
became harder remained. Brush and smaller 
trees took over where the logger had made 
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his way. Then came those who would con- 
vert stumps and brush into farms. They 
made great strides in that task by the most 
herole form of agriculture that exists. They 
cut out the stumps with ax and grub hoe, 
smoothed their fields with their arms 
backs and made homes and homesteads bY 
the most slow and difficult processes. 

As these farms developed, their place in 
the scheme of agriculture became very ap- 
parent. These smaller fields are not adapt 
able to commercial growth of grains. TD 
climate does not permit a sure corn croP 
and several factors limit the area in hog and 
beef production. The potato was, and stil 
is, a staple root crop but small fields in this 
area are finding competition in the gre® 
fields of the Red River Valley where planting 
and cultivation is most efficient and 
May be treated from the air. As the tim- 
bered area of Minnesota has grown it bas 
become evident that the principal agricul- 
tural production must be in the form of 
and butterfat, that the cow must prod 
and enrich the land on which she lives. 

The process of bringing the dairy produc 
tion to its present level has taken a 1008 
hard generation. Not only were the fields 
to be cleared and the barns built, but the 
area had to come to the realization tha 
the cow was the basis of its farm life. 
takes a long time to build dairy heards 
a long time to make a generation of fron 
farmers into capable dairymen. Not A 
does it take time to make any kind Of 3 
dairy herd but it takes a much longer tl 
to build a profitable herd, to equip the f 
as it should be made ready and develop 6. 
markets, near or far. The process of b 
ing a strong dairy industry in northeasters 
Minnesota has been brave, intelligent re 
slow. To discourage that which is sti! bul! 
ing will strike not only at the pocket book 
the heart and the spirit of this great ares. e 

Northeastern Minnesota is making = 
great economic progress, There is great s 
ployment in mines and the vast new . 
which mark a new day in iron. Em vel 
ment is marked by a high general wage = 11 
and Increasing earnings based upon 
Business in the communities is prosper oas 
By what line of reasoning shouid & d 
industrial area buy its milk, butter, 
cheese at a price which will discourage, wbo 
perhaps destroy, the neighboring farmers es 
produce these things? Of course that wey 
tion strikes to the whole theory of 
prices an issue too long for a column. 

If there is too much wheat, the sur- 
of wheat can be reduced and should and 
pluses disappear those acres are read “ye 
willing to go to work, The corn crop capis 
reduced and expanded almost at wiil. a 
is more true of pork than of beef. The ais’ 
herd can be reduced and its production’ or 
couraged and decreased. Within a J tnat 
two the Nation might not have the pties 
it needs and the damage of one thous long 
year can be overcome only through. ds 
years of slow restoration of the dalry ©" ie 
The dairy industry is a precious and 5" gut 
tive thing. The belief that it can 
into the same economic straitjack® 1h 
corn and cotton is not even sensible | ag? 
willingness to milk cows and to s A 
dairy herds requires time and disciplin ‘not 
lack of confidence that hard work 5 
be repaid will do damage beyond repair. gy 

There are still other consideratloD® a- 
there is too much wheat, people of 
tion will not eat it. Surplus potatoe’ „in 
spoil. But America has never seen the 4 con- 
which it had more milk than it could “ono 
sume. There are millions of children are 
do not have the milk they need. TH hee 
millions of homes without butter and © 
There are ways to sell things. 

The automobile makers sell the! 47 5 
The booze makers sell their alcohol in 2 
merchant with too many winter eiothen ps 
warm fall sells his surplus and wn 
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inventories are down he is back in the mar- 
Ket. The encournging thing about dairy 
Products is that there is a vast and unsatis- 
market and if the Government wishes to 
Pose of a surplus it can do so by the 
raid process of reducing prices and the 
Slower process of stimulating basic demand. 
5 the process of establishing a fair price 
or dairy production there may be times of 
temporary surplus, a condition greatly to be 
Preferred over a contingency of long con- 
ued shortage. The children of America 
can grow stronger with the use of more 
5 The cost of having that blessing is 
t pennies compared to the dollars that 
United States spends for bombers and 
Cruel devices maintained to destroy other 
nds and create greater hunger through- 
Out the world. 


Doubts About Loyalty 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


13 JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
3 President, I ask unanimous consent 
Re ae printed in the Appendix of the 
titleg an article by James Reston, en- 
in d “Doubts About Loyalty,” published 
18895 New York Times of February 19, 
4. I think it is very much in point in 
at €ction with the issues confronting us 
the present time. 
5 ere being no objection, the article 
a$ ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Arcor LOYALTY—FEW OBSERVERS 
THINK New BREAKDOWN WILL CLEAR Ur 
Srcunrrr NUMERS GAME 
W. (By James Reston) 
tration 1 ron, February 18—The adminis- 
tour a now dividing its security risks into 
Victeg o @&orles—subversives, perverts, con- 
Not e Cases, and the rest—but this is 
lect, “Iy to end the confusion on this sub- 


uten a variety of reasons, most of them po- 
been n Dis question of the security risks has 
but thee to appear extremely complicated, 
de: Major question is simple enough. It 


agg’ many people have been dismissed or 
tration > resign by the Eisenhower admin- 


Sou 
States, about their loyalty to the United 


minis stem adopted by the Eisenhower ad- 
last 3 tion when it came to office a year ago 
It Men did not answer this question. 
the a Cly lumped together all undesirables, 
blab ks and perverts, the liars and the 
cue uths along with those of suspected 
ty, and called them all security risks. 
Improve” system will undoubtedly be an 
1 ment on this. Those among the 2.200 
tion inst Year whose files contained informa- 
Ne cater NE sex perversion will be put in 
Misden ery: Those convicted of felonies or 
those charter Will be placed in another; and 
arged with bearing false witness or 
Or hayi casual with security information, 
Nesses ing Various other character weak- 
Howey! de put in a third. 
yah on the main question, the num- 
Sf their 1 because of reasonable doubt 
TEulation lty to the United States, the new 
Are subj ns are so loosely drawn that they 
terpretatic, to a vast number of different in- 
Perpetua ns and are therefore likely to 
te the confusion. 
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Philip Young; Chairman of the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission, asked the heads of the Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies to place 
in category No. 1, the subversive category, 
the number whose files contained informa- 
tion indicating, in varying degrees, sub- 
versive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations.” 

On the face of it, however, this could 
cover everybody from a proved spy to a man 
whose file contained a charge that he had 
dinner one night with a suspected Com- 
munist. 

TERMS NOT DEFINED 


Is membership in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations subversive? Some prominent pol- 
iticlans charge that it is; other prominent 
Officials, such as Ambassador Arthur Dean, 
who was a member, assert it js not. But 
Mr. Young does not define his terms, and 
it is thus open to the security officers in the 
various departments to place in the subver- 
sive category almost anybody who has any- 
thing in his files, proved or unproved, about 
associating with “subversives.” 

Accordingly, while the 2,200 number is 
likely to be reduced the “numbers game” 
will probably go on. For under Mr. Young's 
new categories, any security officer who 
wishes to inflate the number of subversives 
among the 2,200 can place in this list any- 
body whose files contain information “indi- 
cating’ in any degree any association with 
anybody even thought to be sympathetic 
with the Communists. 

It was not necessary to perpetuate this 
vagueness. Mr. Young himself has suggested 
in private conversations that there was a 
way closer to the heart of this problem. 
He has pointed out that when there were 
reports of disloyal conduct or associations, 
the normal process was to order a full field 
investigation by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the person so suspected. 

CATEGORY CALLED TOO VAGUE 


If such an investigation turns up evidence 
that leaves the Government in reasonable 
doubt about the man’s loyalty, then there is 
some basis for dismissal and for placing that 
person in the anonymous category of “loy- 
alty risk.” 

To place in the “subversive” category, how- 
ever, anybody “whose files contained infor- 
mation indicating, in varying degrees, sub- 
versive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations” 
does not really disclose how many persons 
Were ousted or allowed to resign because of 
reasonable doubt about their loyalty to the 
United States. ‘ 

There seems to be agreement here that it is 
important to know the answer to this ques- 
tion. Many security officers who deal in this 
field agree that it is possible to go through 
the files of “the 2,200," and by starting with 
those whose FBI field investigation have 
raised reasonable doubt of loyalty, to come 
fairly close to measuring the extent of the 
“subversives menace” in the Government. 

But those who were willing to talk today 
did not believe the new system would really 
throw much light on the problem. 


Planned War on Religion Laid to Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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appearing in a recent issue of the 

Catholic Review; 

PLANNED War ON RELIGION Lam TO Trro— 
REGIME ACCUSED OF CALCULATED Errort To 
DESTROY ACTIVITY 
Erw, Pa—In Yugoslavia today there is a 

genuine, calculated effort by Marshal Tito 

and his civil administrators to once 
and for all time religious activity. 

This is one of the conclusions of a booklet 
published here under the title, “The Real 
Truth About Communist Yugoslavia.” It 
was distributed by Father Rudolph Hras- 
canec, former assistant professor at the 
Croatian University of Zagreb, and now cn 
the faculty of Gannon College, conducted 
here by the Diocese of Erie. 

Devoted to reviewing political, social, and 
economic conditions in Communist-ruled 
Yugoslavia, the booklet was written by 
Richard D. Goodman, a student, after he 
and two other students—James E. Beveridge 
and Joseph M. Proctor—had had a long in- 
terview in New York with Janez Stanoynich, 
counselor of the Yugoslay Mission to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Goodman described the conference ns 
having “confirmed many startling truths 
about the oppression, brutality, and satanic 
cruelty imposed upon the Yugoslav peoples 
by the Tito government.” He said, “we 
were also destined to learn of the firm and 
resolute acceptance of communistic philos- 
ophy by the entire Yugoslav Government 
and of its pragmatic, utilitarian policy 
measures.” 


Reduction in Price Support Levels of 
Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have just 
received a copy of a press release dated 
February 15 and issued by the National 
Milk Producers Federation, with refer- 
ence to the effect on the dairy industry 
which is anticipated as a result of the or- 
der of the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ducing the parity price support on dairy 
products from 90 to 75 percent. 

I believe that this statement gives a 
correct picture of the situation and that 
it merits the study and attention of 
Members of Congress. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dairy FARMERS Face BILLION INCOME CUT 

WasHIncTon, D. C., February 15.—The 
slash in price support levels of dairy prod- 
ucts to 75 percent of parity will drop milk 
producers back into depression era prices 
and cost them an estimated $1 bilion in 
income, it was stated here today by E. M. 
Norton, executive director of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

“America’s dairy farmers will be surprised 
and shocked when they fully realize the im- 
pact of the 75 percent support level, an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
for the marketing year beginning April 1.” 
Mr. Norton stated. 

The drop from 90 percent to 75 percent 
of parity in support levels means a cut of 
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65 cents per hundredweight in milk prices, 
or two-thirds billion dollars,” he declared. 
“This, together with the lower returns they 
took last year will bring their loss to $1 
billion. On top of that they have taken in 
the past year a 26-percent cut in the inven- 
tory values of milk cows on farms—another 
loss of $1.25 billion. 

“Certainly a drop in supports from 90 to 
75 percent of parity will further drastically 
lower inventory values of milk cows on 
farms. Only in the depression periods of 
1930-33 and 1933-39 have dairy prices been 
so low as 75 percent of parity. 

“No segment of agriculture or industry 
could be expected to sit quietly in the face 
of such a cut. This is particularly true 
when the dairy farmers have apparently been 
singled out as the only segment of agricul- 
ture to take such an official cut. Cotton 
and wheat acrenge allotments were increased 
by this administration to prevent undue 
economic hardship to growers, but the dairy- 
men received no such consideration.” 

Mr. Norton explained that the dairymen 
had expected some revision in the support 
level but believed it would be within the 
5-percent limit that President Elsenhower 
had recommended in his farm message as 
being the most that would be allowed in any 
single marketing year on the basic crops 
now supported at 90 percent of parity. 

“The President in his message pointed out 
that agriculture should be protected against 
too drastic drops in income and recom- 
mended 5 percent as being the maximum 
allowed in a single year. He referred to this 
as an orderly transition,” Mr. Norton stated. 
“We are wondering whether the cut of 15 
percent in our support level comes under the 
head of orderly transition. It will mean a 
25-percent drop in dairy farm income if our 
1954-55 prices are set by the support level.” 


BUTTER DISPOSAL PLAN URGED 


Norton also expressed disappointment that 
the administration had not announced a dis- 
posal program for present Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. 

“The National Milk Producers Federation,” 
he said, “proposed a two-price scale-down of 
retail butter prices. This would be brought 
about by a lowering at CCC prices to aver- 
age out, when combined with current mar- 
ket prices, at a price at which the housewife 
would buy butter. For example, the present 
support price is about 65 cents. We suggest 
that CCC set a price of 30 cents per pound 
for its butter and sell it back to the trade. 
This would average the price of butter to 
wholesalers at 95 cents for 2 pounds of 47.5 
cents a pound. Adding necessary processing 
costs, the butter could go to the housewife 
for about 57.5 cents a pound. If it does 
not move at that level, CCC could further 
lower its price. 

“Our proposal fs strictly a suggestion to 
get rid of present CCO stocks. It is entirely 
legal and no new legislation would be re- 
quired. If butter did not move at the lower 
price in the domestic morket, we recom- 
mended that it be sold abroad to any bidder.” 

In explaining the federation's proposal, 
Mr. Nor ton pointed out that the Government 
must in justice assume some responsibility 
for the present surplus. 

“During the war,” he sald, “60 percent of 
the butter and 80 percent of the milk solids 
output was commandeered by the Govern- 
ment. They ‘went to war’ and were removed 
from civilian consumption. We have not re- 
gained that market, largely because the Gov- 
ernment has continued to control our com- 
modity. Today there is a butter surplus 
amounting to about 24% months’ supply—not 
large when compared to Government hold- 
ings of other commodities, including a 
year's supply of wheat, cotton, and cotton- 
seed oll. Nor is it much when compared in 
dollars—a billion dollars in cotton and al- 
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most twice that in wheat. We feel an effort 
should be made to move the surplus. The 
federation’s plan is applicable right now. 

“The other plans for surplus disposal that 
are being considered are a stamp plan and 
“wash-sale’ program, Both would require 
legislation. We have no objection to any 
plan that will do the job, but to believe that 
legislation will be enacted In time to do us 
or the housewlfe much good seems to be 
an idle dream.” 

Mr. Norton expressed no opinion as to 
what action the NMPF would take in pre- 
venting such a drastic cut in dairy farm 
income. 

“Doubtless our board will take immediate 
action,” he concluded. “Practically every 
farmer in this country produces milk for 
income. They feel they were begged to in- 
crease production and should be permitted 
the opportunity for an orderly price retreat. 
The present level would cut dairy income to 
a dangerous level.” 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, Mrs, R. 
Templeton Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
an outstanding American who works 
constantly in the cause of good govern- 
ment, 

While she is a registered Republican, 
she is very independent in politics. She 
is president of the Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters, an independ- 
ent political organization which seeks 
the truth for the guidance of its mem- 
bership and the general public. 

Mrs. Smith has come to the conclu- 
sion that the Bricker amendment is 
necessary to prevent the loss of our God- 
given rights as American citizens. 

Mr: President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Reconp the formal statement 
issued by Mrs. Smith as published in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of February 
18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Many of the citizens of the United States 
do not appreciate the difference between our 
system of government and that of the other 
nations of the world, In our country power 
is granted to the Government by the peo- 
ple, and this power which the people grant 
is limited. We call it delegated power. 

There are certain things the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot take action upon. Some 
of these are contained in our Bill of Rights; 
such as freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion, and freedom of speech. In prac- 
tically all other countries the rights of the 
people are derived from the government and 
can therefore be regulated by government. 

But we have a loophole in our Constitu- 
tion which says that treaties, when ratified, 
become the supreme law of the land and 
can supersede our Constitution. In the last 
25 years the Supreme Court has so held. 

This is the reason for the Bricker amend- 
ment which makes no change whatever in 
the treatymaking process as it exists today. 
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If the treaty concerns a subject within the 
constitutional domain of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it would require implementation 
by Congress. 

In other words, that part of the treaty 
which touches on internal law must be acted 
upon by Congress and would only be valid if 
it is constitutional. All the Bricker amend- 
ment seeks to do is to protect the American 
citizen within the Constitution and not by 
treaty take away from him his God-given 
rights which Congress lacks power to legis 
late upon, 


Pasture Permits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mn President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated February 19, 1954, which I receiv 
from Mr. George A. Montgomery, asso, 
ciate editor of Capper’s Farmer, of 
Topeka, Kans., which points up the situs- 
tion which might develop if farmers wh? 
seed wheatlands, which are taken out 
of production this year, are not per- 
mitted to have the lands grazed as late 
as possible. 

There being no objection, the letter va 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 3$ 
follows: 

January 19, 1954 
Hon, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mn. ScHOEPPEL: Recently I made * 
trip through southwestern Kansas, western 
Oklahoma, and the Texas Panhandle. ts 

Most of the farmers and county agen 
I visited believe that pasture permits show 
be granted every year to growers in the 
winter Wheat Belt. t 

They would like to comply with wen, 
allotments, whatever they may be. oe 
they'd like to seed wheat to be te 
excess of the acreage allowed to go to harves 

County committees are now measuring ug 
the acreage that can go to harvest. 24 
farmer designates the acres he will let stan 
He will graze ft until time to remove 
stock. 10 

Then he will graze the excess acres up 
native grass pastures are ready. General? 
the excess acres will be fallowed when pe 
wheat that remains after grazing has to 
destroyed. s 

In the meantime, the wheat serves as 
soll cover to prevent blowing. tot 

The county agents are for such a plan 1) 
several reasons, principal of which are: ( 
It will help them to organize a diversify 
farming system for their counties; (ling 
will help them to keep farmers from ont 
rye, which volunteers to contaminate wh <i! 
and lower its value; (3) the extra wheat Toe 
fill a feed gap that occurs between the © og 
cattle must be taken off grain-crop Wro 
and the time when native grass is resdy 
graze. 

I believe this feature ought to be retaine? 
in the agricultural program. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. A. MONTGOMERY, er. 
Associate Editor, Capper Farm 
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A Cross Section of Opinion From Califor- 
nia’s Fourth Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


pet: MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
“cember 29, 1953, I mailed a question- 
m to every sixth registered voter in 
Y district, without regard to party af- 
ation. I asked my constituents for 
ir opinions on 13 important issues. 
off © volume of replies delivered to my 
h de has been overwhelming. To date I 
ave received answers from 20 percent of 
Ose receiving the questionnaire. 
canis unusually large response indi- 
tee: to me, a real desire on the part of 
Mdivoters of my district to assume their 
vidual responsibility in our repre- 


Question 


L The &xcess-profits tx expires Dec. 31, 1953, and a 10-percent 
Teduction in individual income taxes becomes effective 

if Do you ſuvot further tax reductions, even 
2 Do Such reductions mean an increase in the national debt? 
you favor statehood for Hawullz 


an Jan. 1, 194, 


For Alaska? 


De Bae gee LEASE RE EL AE ENE S Bee 
1 Do 


Ben favor retention of the fundamentals of the Taft- 
w 


General urged the 


8. Jey ke 
Recently the United States Attorne 


psctment ofa new law that “would allow the 


t 
the Fae 


* 
Mach a l 
R. Do yont 


Renpecttuny submitted. 
FARQUHAR & HETMBUCHER, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Proposed Establishment of a Standing 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
hy TEE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 
Š Mr, 


mem, HOEPPEL. Mr: President, as 
Commies? of the Senate Small Business 
hay, uttee I ask unanimous consent to 
inserted in the Appendix of the 

Ber, vie Press release by George J. Bur- 
trations President of the National Fed- 
Ubon thot Independent Business, issued 
€ action taken by members of the 


è 
Do you favor continuing United States oconomle ald to 
Denman alneY oS sce ree ae 

e a itary nid? 


Cr 
beer favor mising the minimum wage from 76 cents per 
LS» on bern 


overn- 
ape to use wiretap evidence to prove espionage cases. 

t [such] information cannot be used * * In 
deu! couris. Would you favor the enactment of 
w 


vor the Inclusion of more people under the social 
Ao 
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sentative government—that of keeping 
the officials who represent them informed 
of their thinking on current issues. It 
has been a stimulating experience for 
me to read the detailed comments pro- 
vided in the returns and the arguments 
presented will be most helpful when 


these questions become matters for leg- 


islative action. 

In the belief that other Members may 
be interested in a cross-section of opin- 
ion from California’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District, located wholly within the 
city of San Francisco, I am inserting in 
the Recorp the following compilation of 
replies as prepared by Farquhar & Heim- 
bucher, a highly respected firm of certi- 
fied public accountants: 

FARQUHAR & HEIMBUCHER, 

San Francisco, Calif., February 10, 1954. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sm: At your request we have tabu- 
lated 6,369 replies received by you to a ques- 
tionnaire issued under the date of December 
29, 1953, with the following results: 


Number of replies 


Percentage of replies 


committee, when they introduced a reso- 
lution creating the Small Business Com- 
mittee a standing committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The unanimous action of the members of 
the Senate Small Business Committee today 
in introducing the resolution, through its 
chairman, the Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
Republican, of Minnesota, creating the 
Small Business Committee of the Senate as 
a standing committee the same as all other 
standing committecs, by eliminating the 
word select“ is hailed by George J. Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, as another forward step 
by the Congress to recognize the increasing 
importance of adequate protection to small 
business of this Nation, giving it the same 
protection in the Congress as is given to all 
other segments of our economy. 

The original resolution adopted by the 
Senate, February 20, 1950, under the leader- 
ship of the late Senator Kenneth Wherry, 
Republican, of Nebraska, was a step in the 
right direction when that resolution made 
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the committce a permanent committee of 
the Senate. 

It is significant and important to note in 
the testimony of a day or two ago by the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Wendell Barnes, he ad- 
vised the committee as to the plight of small 
business and called for most vigilant ac- 
tion on the Government’s part in protection 
to smal) business. - 

Burger stated that the action of the com- 
mittee today in presenting the proposed 
resolution to the Senate will eliminate the 
heretofore confusion as a result of the word 
“select” as the designation for the commit- 
tee. Further, he said, in any and all future 
conferences by the President of the United 
States with congressional leaders, the action 
of the committee today, and approval by the 
Senate, will call for the committee being tn- 
cluded in all future conferences by the 
White House. 


We Should Continue Increases Provided 
in Public Law 555 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Public 
Law 555, which was approved on July 
16, 1952, amended the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, inter alia, to increase the 
payments to annuitants receiving rela- 
tively small pensions, based on prewar 
pay scales, which were shrinking under 
the impact of the higher cost of living 
of the postwar period. It increased an- 
nuities $36 for each 6-months’ period 
from the commencing date of the annu- 
ity te October 1, 1952, provided that such 
increase would not exceed $324 or 25 
percent of the present annuity, which- 
ever was less, and provided further that 
no annuity would be so increased as to 
exceed $2,160 by reason of the enactment 
of the amendment. 

The act provided that the increases 
would terminate on June 30, 1955, or 
earlier as follows: First, termination on 
June 30, 1954, if Congress does not ap- 
propriate for the fiscal year 1955 an 
amount sufficient to pay the increases 
during the fiscal years 1954 and 1955; or, 
second, termination at the end of the 
second month following the third con- 
secutive month for which the consumers’ 
price index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is less than 169.9, which was the 
figure for April 1948. This is the old 
index which used 1935-39 prices as a 
base; but provision is made in the act 
for the BLS to furnish a conversion 
3 designed to adjust to the 1947-49 

e. 

Congress did appropriate $31,397,000 
for 1954, and the President's budget for 
1955 contains a request for an additional 
$29,623,000 for 1955. We may assume 
that this requirement will be met and 
that the funds will be available in the 
civil service retirement and disability 
fund to continue to make these addi- 
tional payments to the annuitants re- 
ceiving less than $2,160 a year until June 
30, 1955, 
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The possibility that the consumers’ 
price index will go down to 169.9 on the 
old index is very remote. The range of 
the index has been less than two points 
during the entire period in which the 
additional payments were made. For 
the latest date available, December 1953, 
the old index was 192.1. While we may 
say that the consumers’ price index, rep- 
resenting the cost of living of low income 
groups, has been stabilized in the past 
6 or 7 months, there is nothing on the 
horizon to lead us to anticipate a drastic 
decline of more than 22 points. 

In passing Public Law 555, we in Con- 
gress recognized our obligation to this 
necessitous group of former Government 
employees. These annuitants are of an 
age when they incur additional costs for 
medical attention and attendance. Their 
total number and the appropriation nec- 
essary to maintain the increases pro- 
vided will decline each year. A ceiling 
of $2,160 is not likely to be a luxurious 
or even a comfortable pension in their 
lifetime. We cannot permit this act to 
‘expire on June 30, 1954, and thereby 
reduce the amounts now received by 
these lowest paid annuitants who have 
been hardest hit by the new plateau of 
prices and the cost of living. The in- 
creases provided should be made perma- 
nent as applicable to the present 
recipients. 


Wool Growers Support the President’s 
Wool Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing a 2 days’ meeting in Washington at 
which representatives of all sheep-pro- 
ducing States were present, as well as 
Government officials and Representa- 
tives of the Congress, Mr. Ray W. Wil- 
loughby, of San Angelo, Tex., president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, issued a statement in support of 
President Eisenhower's wool program. 
This has been introduced in legislative 
form by Senator GEORGE AIKEN and by 
Representative Hore. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Mr. Willoughby’s state- 
ment in full: 

The wool growers of the United States will 
support and work for the passage of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's wool program in Congress, 
3 introduced in legislative form by Senator 
Gronce AIKEN and Congressman CLIFFORD 
Hore. : 

I make this statement at the conclusion of 
2 days of meetings in Washington between 
representatives of every range sheep-pro- 
ducing State of the West and both legisla- 
tive and administrative officials. 

There are, of course, refinements in the 
Ingislation as presented, which the wool 
growers desire and which we believe the De- 
partment of Agriculture will join us in bring- 
ing before the committees of both Houses 
considering this measure, 

This endorsement of the President's wool 
program was not quickly or easily arrived 
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at because the industry belleves that any 
long-range solution to the problem created 
by the 50 percent decline in production over 
the past decade must of necessity be found 
in a fair and equitable tariff to protect both 
producers and workers of the United States 
against unfair competition from countries 
which do not have the standards of living 
and wage levels of this country. 

Respecting the sincerity of the President 
in his decision that world conditions force 
him to oppose a tariff increase at this time, 
the wool growers are wholeheartedly of the 
opinion that a payment program, based upon 
conditions which will, first, provide an in- 
centive to reverse the downward trend in 
American wool production, and, secondly, 
base that incentive payment upon wool tar- 
iff receipts rather than funds taken from 
the American taxpayer, is a vast improve- 
ment over the past and present loan support 
program which results in a Government 
stockpile of wool. 

We call to the attention of the public that 
the Government owned wool stockpile of to- 
day is one which the wool growers have long 
felt unnecessary because we produce less 
than one-third of the wool used in the United 
States. But previous support programs, pat- 
terned upon the same principles as those 
of the farm commodities produced in sur- 
plus, have created the paradox of a deficiency 
crop piling up in Government hands while 
foreign wool took our domestic markets un- 
der the present tariff rates, with the Ameri- 
can taxpayer footing the bill for storage and 
losses. We have constantly, and still do, op- 
pose such support methods. 

Under the principles of the administration 
program, growers will sell in the open mar- 
ket, but in lieu of a proper tariff level, the 
present wool tarif revenue will be used to 
provide the funds for a direct payment to 
the grower in the event average prices fall 
below a level which will provide an incentive 
for the American growers to provide the 
Nation with wool as a recognized critical 
and essential material for the national se- 
curity and welfare. 

I have just received a telegram from Mr. 
James Lemmon, of South Dakota, president 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp., sent 
from Chicago where this largest cooperative 
wool marketing group ts holding its annual 
membership meeting, stating that they too 
have endorsed the principles of this incen- 
reba payment program advanced by the Pres- 
ident, 

The National Wool Growers Association, in 
endorsing this administration’s wool pro- 
gram, reaffirms its position that it will work 
for a national foreign trade policy which 
will make it unnecessary for either the wool 
growing industry, or any other domestic 
producing group, to depend upon the Gov- 
ernment rather than the free markets of the 
United States for its income. This endorse- 
ment does not mean that the program is be- 
ing sought by the Industry as a substitute for 
fair and equitable tariff, but as a substitute 
for a support program which has both cost 
the taxpayers money and completely failed 
in its objective of assisting our segment of 
agriculture. 


Navy Club of the United States of America 
Opposes Admission of Red China to 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconn, I 


February 23 


include herewith a resolution adopted in 
executive session of the Navy Club of 
the United States of America at Fo 
Wayne, Ind., on January 24, 1954, sup” 
porting the Committee for One Millio’ 
against the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, and ad 
their expression in opposition to the ad- 
mission of the so-called Chinese Peoples 
Republic to the United Nations: 

Resolved, That the national staff of tha 
Navy Club of the United States of Amerie 
convened on January 23, 1954, adopt a eee 
lution supporting the Committee for On 
Million against the admission of Commun 
China to the United Nations, and add wee 
expression in opposition to the admission 
the so-called Chinese People’s Republic 
the United Nations for the following reasons’ 

1. Such admission would destroy the Piit 
poses, betray the letter, and violate the sp 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 
charter dedicates the organization to insure 
peace by promoting freedom and respect 
human rights, and subordinates the sami 
sion of new states to their ability and W 
Ingness, in the judgment of the membe 
nations, to carry out the obligations defi? 
above. The so-called Chinese People’s at 
public Is constitutionally unable to do 0 
since it officially declares itself to be a d 
tatorship based on democratic centr {ne 
(arts. 1 and II or the Organic Law of “3 
Central Government of the Chinese peoplt 
Republic). This is the basic principle 
communist totalitarianism and excludes 2 
dom of discussion or criticism of 80 de- 
ment; that is, it excludes freedom and 
mocracy altogether. en 

2. Even if the so-called Chinese PeoP er 
Republic were qualified for admission u tne 
the charter, the fact still remains that is 
duly constituted Government of China or- 
and functions, not only as the rightful Os 
ernment of China but as a charter ye 
of the United Nations, In order to Lae 
membership to the usurpers the legitims 
Government of China would have to be de 
pelled. Such action would be an oute 
against human decency and interna 
justice. pile 

3. The so-called Chinese People's Rep” ng 
has shown its unwillingness to carry out oly 
obligations of the charter by systemat! uns 
disregarding every human right and viols 
every freedom. 

4. By participating in Communist Ante 
sion in Korea and making war on the U 
Nations it has proved itself an ag pre’ 

5. Its admission would destroy the F tes 
tige and the position of the United St 
and of the free world in Asia. The coum” u- 
of that continent which still resist Com gu- 
nist aggression or infiltration would be ine 
couraged by the cynical surrender O $ 
free world to expediency and appensem red 
on the betrayal of the ideals of the ‘woud 
Nations. The Asian nations, in turn. gom” 
then make fatal compromise with the 
munist bloc, pil? 

6. ‘The so-called Chinese People’s R¢P™, in 
violated the most elementary laws Of W^ ied 
mistreating, torturing, and murdering Un a 
Nations soldiers who were prisoners i 
in an unlawful war which it waged a83 
the very organization in which its sup! 
now claim membership for it. tor 

7. At a time when Communist dict? ipe 
ship seems to be badly shaken 1 


pami 
- U. S. S. R. and ita satellite empire, the e- 


sion of the so-called Chinese Peoples oa 
public to the United Nations would erot 
the prestige and authority of the Soviet 
ernment, It would help to destroy seo 
of the enslaved peoples for ultimate f nich 
This hope is one of the chief deterrents 
has restrained the Kremlin from 
worldwide conflict. pe” 
8. The admission of the so-called udo 
People’s Republic to the United N 
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Would encourage subyersive totalitarian 
ements in the free nations of the world 
the expectation that the success of the 
Movements would be sanctioned by the free 
Nations which still survive. Thus the dan- 
Ser of a new war would be vastly increased 
15 spon rewarding of agyrescors; be it 
er 
to eeclved ; That this resolution be forwarded 
the President of the United States; Sec- 
Gas Ty of State; Henry Cabot Lodge, chief 
Slezate to the United Nations; and a copy 
f £aid resolution be sent to the Committee 
Ir One Million against the ‘admission of 
Minunist China to the United Nations; 
0 d to each ship of the Navy Club of the 
Mited States of America. 
at Adopted unanimously in executive session 
Port Wayne, Ind., January 23, 1954.) 


The Warren Charges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, only in this 
unter and shameful political climate 

ere the national chairman of the 
Party in power condones and encourages 
nsible “smear” tactics could the 
t foul charges against the Chief 
ce of the United States find their 
into our official records, 
prompt reaction of many Repub- 
to the base charges leveled against 
their distinguished leaders should 
id them how their silence condoned 
foul charges against one of Amer- 
test citizens, Gen. George C. 


e 


i 


8 Walter Lippmann so clearly points 
in one of his ably written columns, 
vigre than the reputations of the indi- 
in uals immediately concerned is at stake 
apne fight to preserve our political in- 

tions from violent erosion through 
Neon trol} 


top Hope the Warren case will have a 
veeting effect on Republican leaders 

have certaintly veered toward irre- 
Donsibility with a speed in direct pro- 
on to their fears of political defeat. 
ù The following column by Mr. Lipp- 


should be carefully studied by 
‘Very American: 


Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


toat Week the country was treated to a 
dose of humiliation, The Chief Jus- 
Shain ae United States was defamed by the 
tes an of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tieg “Dd Senator Mccaarur insulted and 
lan, o intimidate an honorable and gal- 
two SMicer of the United States Army. These 
events, each a spectacular example of 
Ue to dent into lawlessness, have brought 
W, a parting of the ways. 

My € have gone as far as we can go with- 
Wde, dangering profoundly the peace and 
to Puss this country. We cannot continue 
admin Up with this lawless invasion of the 
hq teetration of the American Government 
Natice assault on the system of American 

* The country 16 faced with a usur- 
Of the executive and of the judicial 


f 


f 
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powers by these investigating committees, 
and witn a rebellion against the principles 
and the propedures and the usages of Uberty 
and justice under our law. 

This is said advisedly. Mr. Warren, nomi- 
nated by the President to be Chief Justice, 
has been accused by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee on 10 counts, Of these, 
at.least seven are accusations which, if thry 
were true, would call for criminal indict- 
ment, trial, conviction, and a prison sen- 
tence. They are not, in short, the mere 
name-calling of rough and tumbie politics, 
and they are not to be pooh-poohed by the 
tough boys who think that anything goes, 
If Earl Warren is guilty of the things of 
which he is accused, he has committed 
crimes; if he is not guilty, he has been 
libeled. 

Senator Lancer, in his office of chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, has published 
these accusations on his own mation and 
decision. ~ They have not been investigated 
by his committee. Not one shred of evidence 
has been brought forward to support them. 
Though they are unsupported, unexamined, 
unverified, the allegations made by these 
unknown defamers are protected, they have 
immunity against any legal redress because 
the Senator is a privileged man. 

This is en intolerable outrage, it violates 
the first principles of our law. The Senator 
has a power to injure other men in deadly 
ways while he himself is subject to no rules 
of law or evidence when he does it. He is 
answerable to no one when he does it. This 
is abhorrent to the spirit of our society, and 
good men will not and cannot accept it. 

Senator Lancer meant to destroy Earl War- 
ren, No man would or could charge another 
man with permitting organized crime to 
make its national headquarters in his State, 
or knowingly appointing dishonest per- 
sons as judges, unless he meant to kill him 
as a public man. It does not mitigate the 
horror of Senator Lancer’s offense that in 
fact Earl Warren is unscathed because his 
character is invulnerable. The offense is 
against the American people far more than 
it is against Earl Warren. This lawlessness 
on the part of a Senator is a threat against 
the power of the law to protect the liberties 
of our people. Were we to aquiesce in this 
lawlessness, we would assent to the impair- 
ment of our own liberty, and we would accept 
humiliation and disgrace. 

It is no adequate remedy or suficient com- 
pensation for the offense that Earl Warren 
should be promptly confirmed by an over- 
whelming vote. He should be confirmed by 
an overwhelming vote. But the Senate of 
the United States has a responsibility in this 
matter which it will not have discharged 
merely by confirming Earl Warren. 

The Judiciary Committee is a committee 
of the Senate and Mr. Lancer is the chairman 
of that committee. The Senate is answer- 
able for him and his committee. It is an- 
swerable for the fallure to bring this com- 
mittee under the rules of decent and lawful 
procedure, 

The Senate cannot condone this offense. 
It should rebuke it. It must act to assure 
the country that it will not happen again. 

This must be said not merely as an ex- 
hortation but primarily as a warning. Law- 
less action breeds lawlessness, and when the 
lawless behavior is in so high a place as the 
Senate of the United States, then those who 
practice it and those who countenance the 
lawlessness are playing with fire. 

The Senate must be warned that in fail- 
ing to restore law and order within its own 
committee, it is creating grievances for which 
there is no lawful remedy, it is permitting 
abuses for which there is no lawful redress. 

These arbitrary men who exercise the 
power of political life and death, who are a 
Jaw unto themselves, who respect none of 
the rules of law and of evidence, none of 
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the reason and courtesy of debate, will—if 
they are allowed to go on—incite and pro- 
voke and exasperate men beyond endurance 
and restraint, It is very dangerous to sus- 
pend the restraints of reason. For beyond 
them is only the primordial violence into 
which men, when their laws are broken down, 
relapse, 


Dale Wimbrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, just a few days ago Dale Wimbrow 
departed from this life. Dale was the 
editor, publisher, and owner of the In- 
dian River News, published in Sebastian, 
Fla., in the northern part of my con- 
gressional district. He was one of our 
fine and outstanding editors in Florida. 

Dale won many honors during the 
short time he published the Indian River 
News. He was the winner of the Florida 
Press Association First Editorial “Oscar,” 
and also was awarded first place in the 
7 P. Herrick Americanism Award in 

53. 

He carried on a one-man crusade for a 
better America, never hesitating to ex- 
press his views and opinions on any sub- 
ject, no matter how controversial, and 
his writings were widely read and re- 
spected over the State of Florida. He 
undertook everything he did with vim 
and energy and his writings were dyna- 
mic and fearless. : 

We will miss Dale and his writings 
that could get to the heart of the mat- 
ter with his homespun phrases, and get 
to your heart at the same time. 

Just a few days before Dale died he 
wrote a most excellent editorial en- 
titled “Thy Kingdom Come—Thy Will 
Be Done.” It is such an excellent edi- 
torial and so true of the character and 
writings of Dale that I am including it 
as a part of remarks so that you might 
see what manner of man he was: 

Tur Knvepom Coms—Tuy Witt Be Dong 
(By Dave Wimbrow) 

So you think flying saucers and bydro- 
gen bombs and supersonic jet planes are 
expanding man's viewpoint and horizon. 

It is just about established that there 
are such things as fying saucers and that 
they are neither secret weapons of ours nor 
of any other world power. 

One reliable observer says he saw 6 fly- 
ing saucers being taken aboard a mother 
ship of incredible size, all traveling at a 
radar-verified alrspeed of 5,000 miles an hour. 

If you have the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of physics or dynamics you know that 
travel at that rate requires hours of slowly 
decreasing speed before a human body can 
survive even a slight deviation from its 
course, The saucers make exact right-angle 
turns—even reverses—at such speeds accord- 
ing to reports. 

A body of matter—as we know matter— 
would, under such a condition, explode into 
an instantaneous mass of bloody vapor, 
Therefore, the beings who operate these 
saucers must be a composition we have never 
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dimly conceived; or the saucers may be 
viewing or exploratory devices equipped with 
instruments for photographing and sound- 
ing and testing our planet and its atmos- 
phere. That there are such things as the 
so-called flying saucers can't logically be 
doubted any longer. Too many sane, calm, 
controlled, and intelligent people have seen 
them. 

It is believed in high circles that Russia 
has bombs of a power and scope that we have 
never approached—uniess we, too, have 
wenpons that no one has yet heard about. 

These things, coupled with our own ad- 
vances in science, seem to be immensely ex- 
panding man's mental and material outlook, 

So they are. They are also forcing man 
to back up spiritually and take a good look 
at himself. The evidences of forces, that 
not only can but probably will reduce every- 
thing man knows in a material sense to a 
cloud of cosmic dust, are causing man to 
think as he never thought before. 

Most of us today who bother to think are 
thinking about some of the phrases we have 
been taking for granted all our life. 

Our Lord's Prayer is known to all of us. 
I think even the Igorots and Hottentots 
know the Lord's Prayer. 

“Our Father, who art in Heaven—hallowed 
be Thy name.” 

Hallowed? We grit out a Goddamighty 
nowadays as casually as we say, “Ouch!” 
We've forgotten the meaning of hallowed. 
We have, too many of us, lost the capacity to 
hallow anything whatever—even God. 

We have worshiped at the shrine of the 
goddess, who vanishes the moment we try to 
really establish contact. Material things— 
matter—is being shown up for the transient, 
fleeting, nebulous thing it actually is. When 
the Intelligent brain of man realizes that at 
last even the earth (weighing its countless 
billions of tons of basic salts, carbons, and 
silicas) can go out like a puffed candle in 
any one instant of some fanatic's folly then 
he'll begin to ask himself: What is enduring, 
what is lasting, what is real? 

“Thy Kingdom come—Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.“ 

You think, and you think; and as you 
think you slough off the old patterns of 
thinking. 

You finally stop thinking of Heaven as the 
ultimate gathering place of the faithful. 
You grow to accept Heaven as a condition 
that pervades all space, all of time, all of 
infinity and eternity. You view Heaven as 
the quintessence of what you create in your 
own soul here, 

Think of an inimical power, either on the 
earth or above or outside it, with a destruc- 
tive force that, since It can, someday proba- 
bly may, ignite the whole mass and leave a 
void where our planet once rolled around the 
sun; and you'll become a lonesome, little 
atom scrambling along among a mass of 
matter that no longer has significance or 
worth or stability. 

You can't help then, If you think along 
these lines, but wonder just what is stable, 
what is permanent, what are basic im- 
mutable values. 

I think you only then will really begin to 
realize the eternal significance of “Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.” 

Instead of looking out to a broadened, en- 
larged horizon you'll feel the horizon closing 
in on you, for you face at last the realization 
that the solution is with you, of you, in 
you—and only you. 

The coming of the Kingdom of God—the 
Kingdom having only one law, “Do the best 
you can with what you have to do with,” 
can’t come to you through or because of 
some outside force. Even God can't force the 
Kingdom upon you. God divested Himself of 
that prerogative intentionally when He gave 
man, created in His image, the power to make 
his own decisions. 
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When man realizes that our entire solar 
system can flicker out in one incandescent 
instant—as astonomers have observed other 
suns do many times—he realizes that in grim 
fact he is at last on hisown. He realizes that 
the only timeless values and the only perma- 
nent possessions are the virtues he has ac- 
quired by his struggles to travel the high 
road, rather than saunter down the lotus- 
strewn low road. 

God looked out upon an empty void In the 
beginning. He felt the pangs of emptiness; 
so He sprinkled space with stardust, each 
star a sun and each sun surrounded by its 
satellite planets. 

But there was yet emptiness, so God caused 
various forms of life to appear. 

Still the Creator was not satified, and man 
was His last creation and His last hope. 

To man God said, “I give you the power to 
do good or evil—but you only can make the 
decision. For unless you have equal power 
to do elther there can be no fault in one or 
virtue in the other.” 

Man, as we know the mammal called hu- 
man, has had his dominion over matter many 
thousands of years. He has sown grief, 
heartache, death, destruction, joy, happiness, 
love, and sublimity. He has sunk to the 
depths of ignominy and he has risen until 
one more reach of his hand could have 
touched the pedestal of God. 

Now he, man, has plumbed the Infinite. 
He has learned how to take apart the atom 
itself—the basic element of which all crea- 
tion is made. 

The secret is man’s—the power ls man's 
but the judgment is God's. 

The Kingdom is at hand, Perhaps nearer 
than we think, and each man brings his own 
set of books to the bar. 

Lonesome? You bet you are. 

It is not only a small world—it is even a 
small universe. 


Dairy Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recor the follow- 
ing article from one of the influential 
newspapers in my district, the Portage 
(Wis.) Daily Register: 

OTHERS SHOULD SHARE In Price 
READJUSTMENT 

Some rather disquieting reports to dairy 
State citizens have come from Washington 
of late respecting the probable price support 
level for dairy products. 

Authoritative reports seem to indicate that 
the support price may be dropped to 80 per- 
cent, or even down to 75 percent of parity. 

If this takes place, and we may all well 
expect it, milk prices will fall. The National 
Milk Producers Federation estimates that 
milk will decline 25 cents per hundred for 
every 5-percent drop in dairy price supports. 
Thus we may see milk go down a total of 
75 cents per hundred. 

This will be a serious economic blow to 
dairymen. For it is doubtful if their costs 
will decline in any appreciable degree. 

It may well be pointed out that since basic 
crops, including grain, will be supported at 
90 percent of parity, the dairyman’'s feed costs 
are bound to remain at a high level. His 
situation will be difficult indeed, 
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Tt seems to us that if the great dairy in 
dustry is to receive only 75 or 80 perce? 
price supports, then the time has come to 
reexamine the support pegs under basic ao 
markets. If that is as far as the Government, 
can go for dairying, then that is as far as i 
should go for the wheat producer, or tne 
grower of any other basic product, t 

There might be no serious economic resul 
in the long run from a flexible support pro- 
gram for all agricultural commodities. For 
under such a program production co 
would go down along with price declines. t 

It is to be acknowledged, of course, tha 
the Government cannot indefinitely 
tinue to put more and more butter 13 
storage without any plan or program to move 
that surplus, Public opinion in nonagricul 
tural circles will not support such a policy: 

But attention should be called to the 00, 
that the dairy producer should not carry 
whole brunt of such a readjustment. 

Other branches of agriculture indus 
and labor should also share in any ma. 
price readjustment in this country. o 

The argument in fayor of flexible pis 
supports has some merit. A decline in Pr! 
may move some of the present dairy surP! 
into channels of consumption, and this 
surplus must be moved before the indust 
can be placed on a sound and healthy 
nomic basis. 

But we still contend that if flexible 4 
ports are good for dairying then they 10 
apply throughout agriculture. And at 
same time attention might well be glven . 
other factors and agencies which preven 
the free operation of the law of supply 
demand, 
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Anniversary of Armenian Revolt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, 33 Vian 
ago, on February 18, 1921, the Arme orci? 
people overthrew Communist rule fort 
bly imposed on them on December ig 
of 


1920, and for 6 months the Arm: 
people were able to rid their count 
Soviet domination. led 
This feat has remained unparalle ed 
since. For no country once occub fer 
by the Soviets has been able, eve? n- 
a short period, to drive the Soviet 
querors out of the land. 

Today, unrest has been recognized g 
a permanent phenomenon in re 
countries of the Soviet Union ort” 
nationalism is still alive. And f 
nately for the free world, it is so bY eil. 
very confession of the Kremlin } the 
In Armenia, in Georgia, the Uxraine, get 
other thirteen “republics” of the Fu- 
Union and the countries of Eastern in 
rope the forces of nationalism 
constant ferment. p 

The story of Armenia's forced — of 
poration into the U. S. S. R. is 04e of 
tragedy, and few Americans outs! 
those of Armenian origin know pee? 
chapter of human suffering. It hago 
obscured by more dramatic and pay’ 
publicized suffering elsewhere. Lu gort 
ing tribute to Armenia's valiant 4 m 

ti 


* 


to divest itself of Soviet domina 
include the following statement en 


1954 


“February Revolt,” prepared by the 
Hartford, Conn., regional secretary of 
the American Committee for the Inde- 
Pendence of Armenia: 

FEBRUARY REVOLT 


The Independent Armenian Republic was 
Wan lehed toward the end of the First World 


Democratic elections to establish the Par- 
Ament were carried out in July 1919. The 
8 year, over 1,500 new schools were 

pened, the first Armenian university estab- 

ed, organizations set up to provide public 

using, to build hospitals, relief centers, 
homes, 

For the war had had disastrous effects in 
Armenia and the land lay in ruins and in 
Waste, 

By the summer of the next year Armenia 

as well on its way to recovery. The cen- 

€s-old dream of a free fatherland had 
“thy, the population with a tremendous crea- 
teh, urge and everywhere the signs of a quick 
@bilitation were evident. 
general enthusinem was made even 
Ramter by the recognition of the Armenian 
Alfablle in January 1919, by the Supreme 


ed Co f 
States uncii in April 1920, by the United 


tern Government. and in August 1920 in- 
ationaliy through the Treaty of Sevres. 


i tye the age-old dream was to be smothered 
en 8 Communist aggressor. And by the 


0 the 1920's- Soviet aggression had 
— one of its earliest victims. The Red 

es moved in and forcibly sovietized 
Armenia, 


tient followed was worse than the persecu- 
Dian, and the suffering to which the Arme- 
cento Had been accustomed throughout the 
uturles. 
Kaat Population was deliberately starved, 
1 220 Were looted, villages were burned, 
thong, her officers of the Armenian Na- 
Maren y were subjected to a “forced 
the Ca through the snow and blizzards of 
nian Iecastan mountains, hundreds of Arme- 
datteg mtellectuals and political leaders were 
and literally beheaded in prison. 
As the people rose. 
in a “Re waters which have been held back 
betore Sertu dam, they swept everything 
Wome them. Students, priests, peasants, 
armed teachers, workers, children—all 
lay th themselves with whatever they could 
trove eir hands upon and in a fury of hatred 
The we foe from the land. 
Dist p'ictory was sweeping. The Commu- 
Polica ty central committee, its secret 
touteg and the occupying Red armies were 
ung mand had to withdrew from the length 
The rudth of Armenia. 
Minista Public was reestablished and Prime 
help 725 Simon Vratzian sent out a call for 
But the capitals of the free world. 
m its k those days the world was innocent 
And Nowledge of the Communist cancer. 
80 © warning went unheeded. 
Belveg tore een peopis held out by them- 
Periorit With overwhelming numerical su- 
again , the Red armies returned and once 
But ccupied the land. 
a chron nec? that time resistance has been 
but in © phenomenon, not only in Armenia 
ere zu the countries of the Soviet Union 
tinge ruationalism is the most explosive 
ot the po ce that instills terror in the hearts 
Aud tyrants, 
Tone ed in the countries of Eastern Eu- 
Matica has been evident even more dra- 
N because more closely. 
WAL remains that from the earliest 
18, ch in Armenia on Feb- 
1921, to the revolt in East Berlin 
broken = 17, 1953, there has been one un- 
Which, apana of uprisings and insurrections, 
Mirht to gh they may not have had enough 


qe inq 3 the Soviet struc- 
ty. have made impossible 
Teg, Bat structure to consolidate itself or 
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Thomas Alva Edison: A Determined 
Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23,1954 ~ 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Fiecorp of February 18 a talk en- 
titled “Edison the Fighter,” by the great 
inventor's longtime friend and business 
associate, Mr. George Z. Stringfellow, of 
West Orange, N. J, In this connection 
the following editorials appearing in the 
aterson (N. J.) News of February 13 
and the Daily Home News, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., of February 16, are of in- 
terest: 


[From the Paterson (N. J.) News of February 
13, 1954] 
EDISON THE FIGHTER 

Stories about the remarkable career of the 
late Thomas Edison have grown through the 
years as almost to be fabled records of the 
grent New Jersey inventor. 

But it remains for George E. Stringfellow, 
vice president of the Edison company, to tell 
from firsthand knowledge some of the facets 
of Edison's life which have been hitherto 
unknown. 

Most of us know of Edison as the genius 
who conceived the light which today illumi- 
nates the world. We know in a vague sort of 
way of his painstaking efforts to develop the 
incandescent light, but Mr. Stringfellow, 
marking the inventor's life with a charac- 
teristically interesting address, reveals still 
another phase of Edison. 

Having discovered the little bulb with its 
incredible filament which lit up when 
touched to current, Edison became the center 
of attention not only of those purely curious 
about the discovery but of others interested 
in perhaps capturing the secret for conver- 
sion to profit. But he was a fighter, Mr. 
Stringfellow reveals, who refused tenaciously 
to yield to the schemers the baby he had 
created. Caught in the early stages between 
need for funds for development of his idea, 
and the thieving scheming of the connivers, 
the inventor had to fight his way through 
the courts to prove the legitimacy of his own 
claims, prevailing finally. 

“Only a man with the courage and the 
tenacity and the leadership that Edison 

could have persuaded others to 
fight in the face of dubious odds,” Mr. 
Stringfellow comments, adding: “It takes a 
real fighter to carry on to victory.” 

There is a lesson in life in the point he 
makes. And a new view of the man many 
thought a dreamer, now so firmly woven 
into American history. 


[From the Brunswick (N. J.) Dally Home 
News of February 16, 1954] 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON: A DETERMINED FIGHTER 


In a radio speech the other evening on 
the occasion of the birthday of Thomas Alva 
Edison, George E. Stringfellow, longtime 
friend and business associate of the great 
inventor, disclosed for the first time a new 
and most interesting aspect of Edison's 
character. 

Everyone is familiar with the story of 
Edison the great inventor. The story of his 
dogged determination to stay with a problem 
until he solved it is familiar to every Ameri- 
can schoolboy. Not so familiar, however, is 
the story of Thomas A. Edison the fighter, 
which Mr. Stringfellow unfolds with his 
usual eloquence now. 
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One of the best examples of Edison. the 
fighter is the story of his invention and 
development of the incandescent lamp, as 
related by Mr. Stringfellow. When Edison 
got his patent on the lamp which he had 
invented, throngs of people descended upon 
his laboratories to examine the miracle he 
had wrought. Most of them were sincere in 
their interest, but some had ulterior motives. 
While Mr. Edison and his pioneer associates 
devoted all their waking hours to develop, 
improve, and produce the lamp, his inyen- 
tion was being copied. Neither money nor 
time was immediately available to prosecute 
these imitators. 

In 5 years Edison was ready for the fight. 
He and his associated companies had a bitter 
struggle on their hands. It took $2 million 
and 16 years to prosecute 200 lawsuits in- 
volving 50 separate patents, but Edison was 
determined. In 1 sult alone, the record 


ran to 850 typewritten pages and 8 days of 


continuous argument. Ultimate victory 
came, as Edison knew it would, to crown 
the good fight. 

The American people are indebted to Mr. 
Stringfellow for illuminating this little- 
known facet of Edison’s character, for the 
lesson from this story is a valuable and in- 
spiring one in these days when our very way 
of life is threatened and when we need the 
strength of character to fight on and on. 
As Mr, Stringfellow says, “It takes a real 
fighter to carry on to victory.” 


Flood Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, Flood Insurance, by W. B. 
Langbein, hydraulic engineer, United 
States Geological Survey, appeared in 
Land Economics, November 1953, volume 
XXIX, No. 4. It deserves the careful 
consideration of every person who is 
concerned with the social, economic, and 
political effects of the floods which peri- 
odically devastate parts of the United 
States. In this connection, my bill, H. R. 
377, although requiring certain modifica- 
tions because of events transpiring since 
its introduction on January 3, 1953, rep- 
resents a serious attempt to meet the 
problem discussed so thoroughly and in- 
telligently by Mr, Langbein. 

FLOOD. INSURANCE 
(By W. B. Langbein, hydraulic engineer, 
U. S. Geological Survey) 

The aggregate property damage caused by 
floods in this country has been estimated 
variously to average from $200 to $800 mil- 
lion per year. The record also shows the 
value of property damaged through flood- 
ing is increasing. This increase is a part 
from that attributable to any possible in- 
crease in flood frequency. A flood which a 
few decades ago was merely an inconven- 
lence would today in some localities be a 
disaster. There has been a great extension 
of flood-plain use, largely for urban and in- 
dustrial purposes, despite nature's design 
of the flood plain for the discharge of flood 
water. Rivers are economical in the use of 
their valleys. The river occupies a small 
channel during its normal regimen and calls 
upon its flood plain only when the low-water 
channel is overtaxed. The flood plain there- 
fore remains available for man's use for long 
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periods, subject only to a prior lien by the 
riyer, 

River flood plains are natural avenues of 
commerce. Their topography favors the 
construction and lay-out of towns and fac- 
tories. Water supplies are near at hand. 
They are attractive to the farmer and indeed 
a large part of the national food supply is 
produced on alluvial solls. These present 
advantages seem, therefore to over-balance 
the seemingly distant threat of damage by 
flood. Nevertheless, at intervals wide re- 
gions are inundated with cataclysmic losses, 
The present situation in its aspects of pub- 
lic pity and private charity recalls that pre- 
valent before fire insurance became nearly 
universal. 

The stabilization of economic life on val- 
uable flood plains is a national problem. 
The flood plains represent valuable and pro- 
ductive lands. Transportation lines, farm- 
ing, industrial plants, all make effective use 
of the flood plains, 

There are good and sufficient reasons for 
use of the flood plains, and abandonment 
would not make sense, But not all use and 
occupancy of the flood plains is prudent, 
Any use of the flood plain should recognize 
that it was built by the river and therefore 
embodies certain factors not involved else- 
where. It is not use or occupancy in itself 
that is unwise, but that so much of It is un- 
adjusted to the facts of flooding.t Too few 
cities have zoning regulations that seek to 
achieve sensible flood-plain development. 
Lessons are learned slowly and it may be 
many generations before wise and safe use 
of flood-hazard lands generally is achieved. 
Flood insurance can hasten the process. 
Mortgage holders would soon learn to re- 
quire it; and its cost for buildings in danger 
spots would be an effective deterrent to un- 
wise construction. On the other hand, the 
cost might well be borne where the enter- 
prise yields or holds promise of great return. 
But in either case the economic facts would 
be known. 

Flood protection Is Increasing rapidly since 
the enactment of the Flood Control Act of 
1936 adopted flood control as a national pol- 
ley. Flood protection through reservoir 
storage and levee confinement affords a sub- 
stantial and, in many places, a calculable 
measure of protection.“ However, flood con- 
trol is generally partial and absolute pro- 
tection is seldom an accomplished certainty. 
The Army engineers rarely provide protec- 
tion above their so-called standard project 
flood. Levees can be and are overtopped; 
reservoirs do fill and spill flood waters. 

There are many more places where flood 
control is not practicable, feasible, or de- 
sirable than the public is led to realize. A 
report of an American Soctety of Civil En- 
gineers Committee on Floods” said in part: 
“A false sense of security appears to be en- 
gendered in the public by the many flood- 
protection works completed, as well as proj- 
ects not yet completed.” Flood control does 
not eliminate the need for flood insurance, 
nor does insurance reduce or eliminate the 
need for flood protection. Indeed, the gap 
between ideal and actual protection is the 
field of insurance. 

Flood insurance would serve to encourage 
the diminution of risk through self-interest 
of the assured and of the insurance fund. 
The fire and casualty companies have con- 
tributed enormously to the public welfare 
through fostering eafety education and in- 
spection. Possibly the most satisfactory 
method of reducing flood damage would be 
through effective and timely flood warnings. 
Sound flood-insurance coverage would be 
contingent upon and would demand prompt 
and dependable flood-forecasting and accom- 
panying emergency plans.“ 

Although most students of the problem 
agree that insurance would be desirable, it 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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has been found impracticable to insure losses 
by floods, Mannes* outlines many of these 
difficulties that have bankrupted all attempts 
to write flood insurance. This experience 
shows that wide distribution of risks and 
long-term contracts are essential ingredients 
of successful flood insurance, Related prob- 
lems would be to keep interest alive and to 
avoid prohibitive premiums. Any policy that 
would lead to selection of adverse risks must 
also be avoided, 
FLOOD DAMAGES 


The following is a list of the total dam- 
ages due to floods in the United States dur- 
ing recent years as reported by the Weather 
Bureau, together with a list of annual losses 
from fires as reported by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


{In millions of dollars} 


Approximate! N 


Figure 1 (not printed) shows annual dam- 
ages adjusted to a 1950-52 basis. The ad- 
justment includes variation in the prices and 
the increase in amount of property on flood 
plains and exposed to risk. The general aver- 
age for damages thus adjusted is $225 million. 
The adequacy of the Weather Bureau figures, 
however, is challenged by the Army engi- 
neers and the Department of Agriculture; 
each for different reasons. These agencies 
indicate that the loss is much higher. The 
Army estimates of the damage include more 
of the indirect and intangibles, whereas the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
give greater weight to damage caused by 
floods In the small upstream tributaries. In 
view of the divergent viewpoints and of the 
importance of figures of flood damages in 
the justification for proposed measures for 
flood protection, there seems ample reason 
for treating these basic economic facts in the 
same way as fundamental hydrologic data 
that are the responsibility of separate fact- 
finding natural-resource organizations such 
as the Geological Survey and the Weather 
Bureau. It would not seem inappropriate, 
therefore, to charge a public agency experi- 
enced in economic surveys with this duty. 

Great year-to-year variation is shown in 
the amount of flood losses as compared with 
fire losses. Variations in annual fire losses 
largely reflect business activity and replace- 
ment costs. Flood losses contain these eco- 
nomic factors, but even greater natural ele- 
ments as well. Figure 1 shows that flood 
losses are concentrated In the years when 
outstanding floods occurred, viz: 1913 (the 
Ohio River and tributaries in Ohio during 
February), 1927 (the Mississippi flood in 
April and the New England flood in Novem- 
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ber), 1936 (floods of March in the north- 
eastern States), and 1937 (Ohio River and 
Mississippi River floods in January-Febru- 
ary). In these years total losses by flood 
proach or even exceed those by fire. 
erratic distribution of flood damage present 
a special problem in assuring this kind 
risk, and emphasizes particularly the impor 
tance of (1) countrywide dispersion of T 2 
to balance losses and (2) long-term con 
tracts to maintain coverage for building re- 
serves during the long periods when S 
is no flood news on the front page Of zgo 
dally paper. These figures also show tha 
some central reserve must be provided against 
the chance occurrence of catastrophic losses 
in the early years of operation. 

The importance of countrywide dispersio® 
may be made apparent immediately by one 
paring the national figures of losses wi 
those for single regions or drainage panin 

ose 


Even though, as shown above, the nati 
losses vary greatly from year to year, ** 
for a single basin vary even more 80. 
example, the reserves that would be n ona 
to average out the year-to-year nat! 
losses for the above 25-year period 1s 7 times 
the average rate of loss. However, in 
single region, even one as large as the Paci 
Northwest, this ration is 12, in the O 
Valley the ratio becomes 14.5, and for & sing? 
stream the ratio may be nearly 20 for ® 
year period. 


MAGNITUDE AND FREQUENCY OF FLOODS 


The primary actuarial problem in evaluas 
ing a risk is the cetermination of its nood 
nitude and frequency. In assessing & and 
risk, a continuous record of river stages fot 
discharges provides an essential 
making an appraisal of flood frequency. tter 
longer the record of experience, the be ‘pe 
the data and the higher the grade of 
insurance. tend 

River records in the United States ert 4, 
back with diminishing completeness ven 
about 1880. A few records antedate gin 
this, but reasonable coverage did not befor 
until about 1910. The principal agencies 
the collection of river records include ted 
United States Geological Survey, the ted 
States Weather Bureau, and the ont 
States Corps of Engineers. The Geologio, 
Survey now operates a program of Tiver ~ of 
servations at about 6,500 points; its 
daily flow are published annually im ils 
Water-Supply Papers, but many more pu- 
are contained in its files. The Weather yal 
reau reports its observations in an ® 
series entitled “Daily River Stages on 
Principal Rivers of the United States- tates 

The flood record in the United pa 
rapidly is attaining a degree of complete 
that will permit workable estimation The 
risks by accredited statistical methods ve In 
weight of evidence, though not conclusi asiy 
all details, is that floods occur fortulto for- 
or at least with a sufficient degree theo- 
tulty to warrant taking advantage of cords 
ries based on that condition.“ The Whole 
indicate that in the United States as & year 
floods may occur at any time of the arso" 
although there are distinct seasonal CH% So- 
teristics in most localities. Large food ods 
cur less frequently than small ones: ond 
occur at irregular intervals with only soon ing 
ary relationship to preceding and foll 
events. tnelr 
When studied in relationship to skew“ 
magnitudes, floods reveal a marked h 
frequency distribution.’ The form now 
ever, of this distribution as yet 1s un“ yell” 
from a priori deductions. Pearson's snti 
known curves haye been used," and yputio® 
Gumbel? suggested a form of distr pine 
for annual floods based on the consider in 
that the annual floods are the m event 
samples of 365 independent daily at 6 
Ordinarily, the satisfactory definition 
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tkew population by Pearson curves requires 
valuation of at least three characteristics 

e mean, the standard deviations, and the 
fkewness, However, the relatively short 
Tecords generally available make a competent 
valuation of the skewness uncertain; higher 
Moments are entirely out of the question. 

© theory of maximum values, adapted by 
Gumbel to floods, suggests a coefficient of 
tkew of 1.139 that conforms to a large range 
of evidence and thereby serves to restrict 

at otherwise uncertain value. 

The literature on flood-frequency analysis 
le large, and there are many methods avail- 
ble for determining most probable values 
from the available records of flood peaks. 

© kind of data to be studied and the 
method to be used depends on the nature 
Of the problem. Certain kinds of risks are 
Seasonal, thus one logically might lst only 
ue that occur during the season of risk. 
n any case, computation of annual damages 
Tequires not only considerable actuarial 
acuity but knowledge of river hydraulics and 

de familiarity with sources of river data. 
viously it would be prohibitive to analyze 
each property separately to determine flood 
seks. Such procedure might be justifiable 
here a costly industrial plant is to be in- 
Sured, but some shortcut needs to be worked 
Out where large numbers of small units are 
ip solved. In great centers of flood hazards, 
should be possible to establish flood zones 
existing city plats, delning risk areas in 
% Ch all buildings are subject to floods of 
neProximately the same frequency. By this 
fare. premium rates could be established 
Of the first level of buildings in a given zone 
“id the second level, etc. The rate for a 
a house would be different than for 
ena story building, and so on. The Army 
X Bineers, in the Passaic River Valley in New 
€rsey, were able to assess damages to 10,000 
Properties for a cost of $50,000, or about $5 
tote. That is comparable, it is believed, 
5 the cost cf paper work normally involved 

Writing insurance. 

p Again, it might be possible to issue 
licies as in rain insurance, Under this 
ce, the assured buys a policy that pays 
ngbecified amount when rainfall at a desig- 
A ted rain gage exceeds a specified depth. 

Pplied to floods, this form of insurance 
Would provide a schedule of specified pay- 
8 ts when the stage at a designated river 

reached specified Jevels. This method 
his es it necessary for the assured to judge 
leg risk and thereby minimizes the prob- 

of premium determination and the ad- 
zustment of claims. But to avoid abuse, it 
ms ersentlal to provide that the payments 
ign’ event of loss do not exceed some frac- 
Val Of tħe actual damage, whatever the face 

Ue of the policy bought. 

Some limits may be desirable In writing in- 
woance for a given property. An upper limit 
dent d be essential to the extent that it would 

mit reserves needed. A minimum limit 
Nour be desirable to the extent that it 
lain’, Bave the company from many small 
Wou) and thus reduce operating costs, It 
to ud also seem desirable to limit indemnity 
oao 200d from a specified river to exclude 
dlug from incidental local sources not in- 
Coins in the evaluation. Some feature of 
an urance would be essential. The insur- 
te policy should not underwrite the whole 
e loss in order to maintain some stimu- 
tured owever small, on the part of the as- 
to mitigate losses, 
OF FLOOD-FREQUENCY ESTIMATES 

The effect of errors in the flood-frequency 

the y ©n the computed flood risk depends on 
orm of the food-damage curve. In cases 
sult 
of 


FR 


most of the damage occurs as a re- 
floods. the frequent smaller floods, the rare 

ria may have little weight on the estimate 
decurg On the other hand, where damage 
oors only during extreme, widespread 
à then the estimate of the flood risk 
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depends greatly on the reliability of the es- 
timate of the frequency of such rare floods. 

In general, the sampling error of an esti- 
mate varies inversely as the square root of 
the number of data on which it is based, 
and it is important to recognize that flood 
data are few compared with the number of 
statistics commonly available in other actu- 
arial fields, Consequently, successful flood 
insurance will require that considerable 
emphasis be placcd upon complete and 
thorough search through published and un- 
published sources of data. No single fact 
can be overlooked. In considering a 25-year 
flood record, the estimate of the 25-year 
flood is based on only one figure, 1. e., the 
highest. The estimate of the 5-year flood 
would be based on five data, and so on. 
In general, the error cf estimate varies as 
the square root of T/N where T is the recur- 
rence interval and N is the number of years 
of record. Consider again the greatest flood 
in a 25-year record; it represents a single 
sample of a 25-year flood. The sampling 
error is large. There is a 50-percent chance 
that the highest flood in a 25-year record 
lies within limits of a 12-year and a 50-year 
flood. There is also a 50-percent chance 
that it is greater or less than these limits, 

A list or record of flood discharges repre- 
eents only one sample of the whole history 
of a river. Different periods display difer- 
ing characteristics. Flood damages, as 
assessed on a particular flood record will 
therefore be biased, depending on whether 
the period is characterized by great, normal, 
or little flood activity. This conclusion in 
no way diminishes the value of a given 
record but is a fact that must be accorded 
proper recognition in the evaluation of 
damages. One method is to construct con- 
fidence bands that will give conservative or 
safe determinations of the flood damage. 
The main actuarial problem here is to deter- 
mine what confidence limits will be used. 
In this case one again has access to statistical 
principles. If the confidence limits are in- 
creased unduly, the estimates of damage 
may be raised to such an extent that the 
cost of insurance becomes prohibitive. On 
the other hand, if the confidence band is 
narrowed, the consequences of bias in a 
flood sample may be reflected in loss to 
the insurer. The actuarial problem is to 
obtain an economic balance between the 
two. 

PRIVATE VERSUS GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 

Obviously flood insurance has not been 
attractive to those in the insurance business. 
Of the problems to be solyed, probably that 
of the heavy reserves required is the most 
formidable. If this obstacle can be met, then 
other problems, though critical, can be 
solved. 

After the 1951 floods on Kansas and lower 
Missouri Rivers, President Truman asked 
Congress to consider setting up a national 
insurance fund, “based, if possible, upon pri- 
vate insurance with reinsurance by the Goy- 
ernment. This was the principle of the war- 
risk insurance in effect during World War 
II." The testimony of those in the private 
insurance business was quite hostile to the 
proposal. The reaction in Congress was to 
defer action. Later a group of leading insur- 
ance businessmen undertook to inform 
themselves more clearly on the matter and 
employed a firm of civil engineers to study 
the physical aspects of the problem. The 
engineers’ report described the methods of 
computing the frequency of floods and of de- 
termining damages and premium rates, but 
did not express any conclusion as to the 
merits or feasibility of the scheme, leaving 
the general impression, nevertheless, that the 
technical problems could be solved. But the 
group of insurance executives found the 
scheme unpracticable, stating: “ 
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“To the experienced insurance mind the 
flood peril presents the same sort of unpre- 
dictable widespread devastation and destruc- 
tion that we associate with modern war dam- 
age, and the same considerations which 
prompted the business of insurance to re- 
frain from assuming liability for war damage 
to property on land during World War 
II. Because of the virtual certainty of 
the loss, its catastrophic nature, and the im- 
possibility of making this line of insurance 
self-supporting due to refusal of the public 
to purchase such insurance at the rates 
which would have to be charged to pay an- 
nual losses, companies generally could not 
prudently engage in this field of underwrit- 
ing, It is our considered opinion that insur- 
ance against the peril of flood applicable to 
fixed property cannot successfully be written 
and that any specific promise of indemnity 
for loss by flood must theréfore be regarded 
as in the nature of a subsidy or relief pay- 
ment, which are quite outside the scope of 
private business and Insurance. 

“Since for reasons outlined private under- 
writers cannot undertake to provide specific 
flood indemnity as an insurance venture, it 
follows that Government likewise could not 
undertake to provide specific flood indem- 
nity by means of insurance, There is no 
reason to believe that the Government would 
encounter fewer obstacles to such an under- 
taking than private insurers.” 

The reaction of the imsurance executives 
indicates, it seems, a justifiable attitude on 
their part, but extending their reasoning to 
Government seems questionable. The in- 
surance industry like any other business 
would not readily enter an undertaking in 
which the books could not be balanced over 
a reasonable period of years to obtain a 
statement of profit and loss. In conven- 
tional business the averaging-out process is 
almost continuous and most certainly is com- 
pleted within a period no longer than 5 
years. Even an occasional peacetime catas- 
trophe places only a temporary drain on 
reserves which can be recouped in a rela- 
tively short period. The ratio of necessary 
reserves to the volume of business is rela- 
tively low. 

Flood insurance seems vastly different. It 
cannot pay off in the working life of an in- 
dividual and hence could not be attractive 
to the managers or stockholders of a business 
enterprise. But government as a perma- 
nent, enduring function, with much already 
at stake, can take a long-range course. 

Crop insurance is a pertinent example of 
the ability of the Government to provide 
insurance against risks which the insurance 
industry has been unable to cover or con- 
sidered imprudent to assure. The analogy 
to flood insurance is very apt. R. M. Bissell, 
president of the Hartford Fire Co., stated in 
April 1937: “The serious problem confront- 
ing the underwriters of crop values is the 
calamity of simultaneous hazards which may 
reach such immense proportions that vast 
resources and tremendous reserves would bo 
necessary to cover losses,” 1 

Recognizing the stabilizing effect of agri- 
cultural insurance in our entire economy and 
its attractiveness to farmers, several private 
underwriters began selling all-risk crop in- 
surance in 1899. Through the next 40 years, 
several companies attempted to operate all- 
risk crop-insurance programs. Every at- 
tempt failed but did not end the need or 
demand for all-risk crop insurance. 

The Federal crop-insurance undertaking 
has gone through three stages of develop- 
ment until a sound basis for writing all-risk ` 
(including floods) crop insurance seems 
attainable. The first began with the insur- 
ance of wheat in 1939, Cotton was added to 
the program in 1942. The first 5 years of 
operations resulted in losses each year as a 
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result of bad weather and adverse selectivity, 
many of the same troubles that beset the 
earlier private ventures. Because of the 
heavy losses Congress ordered liquidation of 
the program in 1944. 

Widespread demand for the insurance, by 
then greatly stimulated, was felt during the 
ensuing presidential and congressional cam- 
paigns of that year; and Congress reinstated 
the late in the closing sessions of 
1944. National operations at the end of 
crop-year 1947 showed such a substantial 
deficit that Congress placed the insurance 
program on a limited experimental basis 
(Public No. 320, 80th Cong. Ist sess.). By 
limiting operations only to those necessary 
to gain experience and make necessary stud- 
jes under controlling conditions, it has been 
possible to develop the means for putting the 
all-risk crop-insurance program on a sound 
basis. The first 4 years of the experiment 
have yielded a net surplus to the insurance 
funds. The record, though too short to give 
assurance of success, shows good prospects 
that a sound and workable national program 
can be developed gradually. 

SUMMARY 


Floods are almost the sole natural hazard 
not now insurable by the industrialist or 
homeowner. To achieve it, despite the abor- 
tive experience of bankrupt companies and 
the unfavorable advice of prominent insur- 
ance executives, seems very unlikely. Yet, 
in the writer’s opinion the problem has not 
been subjected to adequate tests on sound 
hydrologic and actuarial principles. Ex- 
perience in crop insurance seems to indicate 
that a small-scale experiment would be es- 
sential before any scheme is put into opera- 
tion, The main points that an experiment 
can answer are whether there Is a market at 
the rates that must be charged, whether 
methods of determining risks can be sim- 
plified, what amounts of reserves are needed, 
and most important, whether politics can be 
kept out. If there is a reasonable chance 
of success, there should be no reason why 
the experiment should not be tried. With 
much already at stake, the Government 
stands to gain much from successful no-loss 
insurance. It would spare the tremendous 
public and private handouts that follow 
every flood, and it would avoid the consid- 
erable loss in tax revenues to the Govern- 
ment. Flood insurance would provide the 
means whereby those on the flood plains 
would share the major burden of their dam- 
ages and thereby provide a check on heed- 
less occupance of flood-hazard land. In a 
highly developed industrial country such as 
the United States, flood insurance seems 
conspicuously needed to give economic sta- 
bility to threatened areas, and to provide a 
handle by which to grasp the problem of 
flood-plain occupancy. 
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Flexible Farm Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article written by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] and published in 
the Farm Journal of March 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Senator Mron R. Youna, of North 
Dakota) 


T am opposed to flexible farm supports, 
and with good reason. 

After World War I, farmers went through 
a depression that led to low prices, low in- 
comes, foreclosures, rural bank failures, and 
finally a great national depression. 

It was a terrible experience. The farm 
price of pork and beef was less than 62 a 
hundred, yet consumers couldn't afford to 
buy it. 

Cheap farm prices didn't solve our surplus 
problem then, and I don't think they'll do 
it now. 

Now that supply is exceeding demand 
somewhat, must we repeat the mistakes of 
timidity and inaction, with the consequent 
tragedy of the 20's and early 30's? 


WHY NOT CONTROL PRODUCTION? 


It is as certain as night follows day that, 
unless we act with courage and wisdom, a 
farm depression will set in. Plenty of farm- 
ers and small businessmen say it is here. 

I feel strongly that neither a farm depres- 
sion nor a national depression is necessary 
to make the adjustments of a war-expanded 
farm plant to our (perhaps temporarily) re- 
duced demand for farm products. The de- 
mand is still large; the reduction In supply 
which is necessary to prevent our drowning 
in surpluses isn't tremendous. 

Our adjustment can be orderly and fair, 
and need not be achieved by putting agri- 
culture through the economic wringer. 
Farmers have the same right as industry 
and others, including labor, to adjust supply 
to effective demand. 

Labor has minimum wages, and a 5-day, 
40-hour week. Retail distributors have fair- 
trade laws. Utilities have rate fixing, to in- 
sure a fair return on invested capital. And 
we have liberalized the administration of 
antitrust laws for industry. 

We can keep production in line with efec- 
tive demand. If farmers want to do that, 
and I think they do, they should be per- 
mitted to go ahead. 

We want plenty at all times for farmers’ 
customers here and abroad. It’s not un- 
reasonable to expect consumers, in return 
for this assurance of plenty, to bear a small 
part of the insurance premiums. It won't 
be much—in fact, lf farmers were permitted 
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self-financing programs such as we have for 
sugar, the United States Treasury would not 
be called on for a cent. 

The total CCC loss in the past 20 years is 
less than $10 per person. The CCC has pro- 
vided the greatest bargain consumers ever 
had—the assurance of adequate supplies at 
small cost. 

No wonder that our consumers are the 
envy of the world. No wonder that the 
enemies of the farm program are trying to 
mislead us into believing that billions have 
been spent and wasted. 


WOULD HURT CITIES TOO 


Less than one-quarter of the ayerage in- 
come of United States families goes for food. 
They spent almost exactly the same por- 
centage of their income for food when food 
was dirt-cheap, during the thirties, 

If the price and, therefore, the income of 
farmers is cut, farmers can't buy from the 
cities and the factories. They pull in thelr 
belts, They can't pay their debts or thelr 
—_ or to pay them must forgo something 
e 


Reduced farm income is one reason Wh 
demand for petroleum products is down, and 
heading further down. Has that meant wide- 
spread price cutting of petroleum products 
a dog-eat-dog competition at any price, in 
the sales program of oil companies? 

No, indeed. Instead, under our laws, each 
oll well in most States is now being limited 
in what it can produce. I don't 
the oll industry this protection. It is on 
common sense. I simply say that farming: 
too, should have protection from economle 
anarchy. 

Why, just why, is that good business in the 
oll industry, and socialism, or regiments“ 
tion, when the principle is applied to agri“ 
culture? The modernized parity formula # 
wrong. The Government uses the base pe- 
riod of 1947-49 for other major indexes; Wh 
isn't this fair for farm parity too? 

The administration's plan to reduce sup, 
port prices to 75 percent to 90 percent of 
parity, and to adopt modernized parity afte? 
January 1, 1956, really means this for wheat 
producers: 

The market price, which will drop to of 
below the support price, will be dropped A 
64 percent of parity as now figured under th 
1910-14 formula. This means an average 
support price of approximately $1.57 a bush 
at Minneapolis, after the so-called c 
period has expired. 

The prices of many other important fare 
commodities would be affected just as ad 
versely as wheat. I say the flexible support 
program will bankrupt a very high per- 
centage of our farmers—with the blow falling 
heaviest on the small farmers and the be“ 
ginnors. 


White House Aide Responsible for pis 
representations on Security Separation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under lea, 
to extend my remarks in the RECO od 
I herewith include an editorial et) 
“Unfortunate Mistake,” which appe ary 
in the Washington Post today, Febru 
23, 1954: 8 

UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE 2 

It takes courage to acknowledge a wronk 
Bernard Shanley, the President's sporty 
counsel, has acknowledged an unfortu® 
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Mistake last fall in labeling Government 
employees separated for security reasons as 
1,456 subversives * * * kicked out of Govern- 
mont jobs. Mr. Shanley's confession of error 
Comes only after considerable outcry and it 
does not atone, of course, for the political 
Use made of the security figures by other 
Administration spokesmen. The spasmodic 
breakdowns now being made, showing that 
few of the separations have been connected 
With loyalty, make such distortions hollow 
and tawdry indeed. But Mr. Shanley has 
taken a necessary step toward the restora- 
tion of honesty and decency in the handling 
Of the security problem. His example com- 
Mends itself for adoption elsewhere. 


The Wetback Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
in the March issue of the Inter- 

National Teamster a most informative 
&nd challenging article on the wetback 
Menace, and it is pointed out that, in 
the interests of the protection of Ameri- 
Can labor, drastic action is imperative to 
halt the inroads against American labor 
at the border. 

I include the article as part of these 
Temarks: 

THE WeETBACK MENACE 

The wetback menace continues to be a 
threat to national security, a weapon leveled 
ut American wage and working standards by 
ant 


e employers of cheap labor in the South 
Southwest and a social and health dan- 
Ber to the area affected. 
n “Wetback” is the name given Mexican 
Reel entrants who cross the Rio Grande 
ver forming the border between Mexico 
— the United States from the Gulf of 
xico to California. 

The explosive wetback question erupted 
du the front pages of the Nation's newspapers 
und caused a major controversy in Congress 
itt month in a bitter battle over the prob- 

m of bringing in cheap farm labor from 
hea co. Principal events in the problem, 

vily charged with political, security, and 
economic dynamite, were: 
Dor An end of the agreement between the 
whee States and Mexico in mid-January 
br ereby thousands of legal Mexicans were 
> Ought into this country to work on farms, 
Sones. fields, and orchards of the South, 

thwest, and West. 

ion Action by the United States Government 
or bring in cheap Mexican labor in the face 

Browing unemployment. 
iè Shocking revelations by the Immigra- 

On and Naturalization Service that more 
quan 100 Communists a day are coming 

Oss the sparsely patrolled border. 

4. Blasts by the American Federation of 

bor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and others, including the International 
ral derne of Teamsters revealing shame - 
fon Conditions in farm labor which threaten 
an Security, wage, and working conditions 
at Comprise serious menaces to health and 

cty in the areas affected. Labor groups 
an concrete proposals to Congress on ways 
tat, — of coping with the wetback sit- 


5. Efforts by the Department of Labor in 


zupport 
i of a congressional resolution which 
Woulg 


allow unilateral (one-way) action in 
serulting labor. 


\ 
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6. Continued pressure by large farmers, 
ranchers, and growers associations for cheap 
labor. 

The United States and Mexico have had 
an agreement whereby needed imported la- 
bor would be,recruited jointly.. The agree- 
ment also contained certain guaranties of 
wages and conditions, On January 15, 1954, 
this agreement expired, Mexico refused to 
renew unless the pact provided for minimum 
guarantics of wages and conditions of work. 
Since the expiration of the agreement the 
Department of Labor through its fleld force 
has been recruiting at the border farm labor. 
Charges were made last month before the 
House Agriculture Committee that the Labor 
Department has been engaged in hiring wet- 
backs—some who had come into the country 
Mlegally and haye been picked up by Labor 
Department field forces and turned over to 
large growers. A spirit of irresponsibility 
was charged against Government depart- 
ments in thelr handling of the Mexican labor 
problems, 

Evidence was also submitted to the com- 
mittee that the need for imported farm help 
is greatly exaggerated—a “prefabricated 
dilemma” one witness called It. 
can Federation of Labor representative, 
Walter J. Mason, of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Federation, warned the com- 
mittee that there “is not the slightest shred 
of evidence that emergency action of the 
kind that has already been taken is needed. 
There is no urgent immediate demand for 
recruitment of workers from Mexico. On 
the contrary, the available facts indicate 
that there is already a considerable amount 
of unemployment in the border States and 
it is likely to increase in the coming months; 
unemployment in California was already 
near the 200,000 level in mid-January.” 

The bill of particulars recited by Mason 
and Ernesto Galarza of the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union (AFL) spelled out to 
the committee the shocking story of the 
large corporate interests combined with the 
political pressure groups including Members 
of Congress and the Government agencies, 
especially the Department of Labor into a 
cabal of evil which is perpetuating and mak- 
ing a serious condition worse by the year. 

So intense has become the hiring of Mexl- 
cans, both legals and illegals, that American 
farm labor is being displaced and is moving 
out of some of the areas of the Southwest. 
A witness said that the Imperial Valley has 
lost well over 50 percent of its resident labor 
force since 1948. This exodus was described 
as a fight of people who can find no work 
in their community or who are offered work 
on such low terms that they cannot rear a 
family or maintain an approximately Amer- 
ican standard of living. “The flight of labor 
and the transition to mass hiring of Mexi- 
cans may create a situation,” the committee 
was told, where “at some not too distant 
date the bulk of farm labor supply will be 
from outside United States territorial limits 
and will be subject to contingencies we may 
not always be able to foresee and control.” 

An ensy avenue of entry is provided by the 
inadequately patrolled border for Commu- 
nists from Mexico, Guatemala, Dutch 
Guiana, and other countries, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service warned the 
committee, The Service said that over 100 
Communists (past and present) a day are 
coming into the United States via the “wet- 
back” route. Another witness said “security” 
checks at the border take a few routine 
minutes with apparently no effort made to 
screen the incoming illegals. 

The AFL recommended to the committee 
establishment of safeguards for American 
workers; establishment of hearings on the 
farm-help problem; preference to American 
workers in hiring; strict enforcement of the 
immigration laws. The AFL estimated that 
more than 2 million crossed the border 
illegally last year, 
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General President Beck, in a special state- 
ment to the committee, supported the AFL, 
and called for a strong twofold approach: 
protection of jobs and standards of Ameri- 
can workers, and steps to end “this festering 
sore which gives propaganda to the open 
Communists * * * while it permits under- 
ground Communists to ehter and leave our 
country under the guise of job-seeking Mexl- 
can farmhands.” 

Despite the recommendations before the 
committee from labor leaders, the group 
recommended approval of a joint resolution 
which would permit unilateral recruitment 
of farm labor. In the meantime labor 
groups were continuing their efforts to bring 
before the country the information on the 
evils and dangers of the wetback situation. 


WETBACK HOUSING: FILTHY HELLHOLES OF DIRT, 
DISEASE, MISERY 


Wetback housing is an index of the status 
of these illegal workers who come into the 
country without guaranties or protections, 
The photographs shown on these pages speak 
more eloquently than words in describing the 
conditions found in the wetback country of 
the Southwest. 

A recent report of a State federation of 
labor sald that conditions prevail today in 
much the same measure as they did when 
University of Texas investigators made on- 
the-spot studies, and declared “without ex- 
aggeration that almost all (shelters pro- 
vided for wetbacks) are small, bare, dark, 
untidy, and underfurnished, and over- 
crowded.” Some of the huts visited by 
the University of Texas experts are in use 
and have been described as “dirtier, more 
rundown, more dilapidated” than ever. 

Lack of basic sanitary facilities results in 
serious health perils, Failure to have pro- 
tection from the elements and even the most 
rudimentary comforts makes for living in a 
state which is scarcely above that of animals 
and far less than of well-cared-for livestock 
on the average American farm. The impro- 
vised shacks do not deserve the name “hous- 
ing,” and the conditions breed disease and 
discomfort and discontent, i 


CHILDREN MOST TRAGIC OF VICTIMS 


One of the saddest chapters in the miser- 
able saga of the wetbacks is found in the 
impact on the children of the illegal immi- 
grant families. Children of all ages are 
brought in by Mexicans, Those old enough 
to help have to work in the fields and those 
too young to work too often have to shift 
for themselves around the unsanitary sur- 
roundings which the wetbacks call home. 

Health surveys in the areas using wetbacks 
extensively reveal a shocking increase in the 
rates of tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
dysentery. The rate of infantile diseases, 
particularly diarrhea is especially high. 

Children of wetbacks often start life under 
a serious handicap, for expectant mothers 
are so ill-nourished that children are brought 
into the world without the heritage of 
health and stamina children born in America 
deserve. 

Preschool children play in filth, have un- 
sanitary drinking water and inadequate diet. 
Education is a hit or miss proposition and 
with children of these migrants growing up 
without the minimum standards of either 
health or learning. The handicaps of en- 
vironment and education are being reflected 
in higher disease and illiteracy rates among 
the wetback families. 


ONE HUNDRED COMMUNISTS A DAY INVADE 
UNITED STATES BY WETBACK ROUTE 


The 2,000-mile-long Mexican border is yir- 
tually an open gate for Communists to come 
into the United States. The Department of 
Justice has issued a sharp warning to Con- 
gress on the easy entry of allens from the 
south. More than 100 Communists, present 
or past, a day are coming into the United 
States via the wetback route, says the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 
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So great are the pressures from large 
farming interests to get wetback labor that 
security screening on the border has vir- 
tually become a joke, according to evidence 
before congressional committees. One wit- 
ness described seeing a group of five wet- 
backs processed in the border-patrol office 
at Calexico in exactly 7 minutes—and this 
processing included so-called security tests. 
Ordinarily security tests in other ports of 
entry take hours and sometimes weeks, yet 
wetbacks come in virtually without checks. 

An increase in Communist activity in Cen- 
tral America, particularly in Guatemala, 
raises the problem of stricter security on 
the Mexican border for it is easy for a Guate- 
malan to enter the country disguised as a 
wetback. Once in the country, he can get 
on his way to carry out whatever mission 
the Communist Party may have cut out for 
him, 


Why I Am a Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the March issue 
of the Democratic Digest. It is a re- 
iteration of faith which I found inspir- 
ing, and I am sure others will too. 

The article follows: 

War I Am A DEMOCRAT 
(By Charles E. Limpus) 

I suppose there are a great many reasons 
why a person belongs to a certain political 
party. I've heard some of them, such as, 
“I'm a Democrat because my Daddy was," 
or “I couldn't be anything else but a Re- 
publican in this Republican stronghold.” 

Well, none of the above reasons are the 
reasons why I'm a Democrat. I cannot fol- 
low family tradition for my family has been 
Republican ever since the Republican Party 
has existed. As for this section of the coun- 
try (Florida), where I've spent practically all 
my life, being a Democratic stronghold, -I 
could readily be a Republican if I believed in 
the principles of that party. Then, too, it is 
nice to be on the winning side but not al- 
ways best. I've been on the losing side 
probably as often as I've been on the win- 
ning side. 

The basis of my loyalty to the Democratic 
Party is actually twofold. First, I beileve 
that the preservation of our system of two 
major parties is an excellent thing for our 
country and contains more good than any 
other political system in the world today. 
Secondly, I believe further that It is the duty 
of a good citizen to attach himself to the 
party which most consistently stands for 
the principles in which he believes. 

I respect Jefferson for his Hight to extend 
suffrage, but I certainly don't share his re- 
corded distrust of factory workers. I think 
very highly of Jackson's concern for the 
little people but I do not subscribe to his 
solls system. Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleve- 
land furnish a fine tradition but it is the 
principles advanced by the Democratic Party 
during the past 40 years that made me a 
Democrat when I hecame old enough to 
vote thirty-odd years ago, and those it holds 
today which keep me a Democrat now. 

There is no one who can claim that the 
Democratic Party has not done something in 
the past 20 years and I believe that most 
of us would further agree that those some- 
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things that have been accomplished by the 
Democratic Party have brought about a 
greater change in government than this 
country has ever witnessed throughout its 
history. 

It is my conviction that the Democratic 
Party blocked the rise and probable success 
of communism in this country by its cam- 
paign of 1932 and the carrying out of the 
campaign promises during the following 
years of its administration. Certainly, there 
are none among us who can forget the long 
breadlines of the early thirties, the millions 
of unemployed, the hungry and ill-clothed 
women and children, the open mass raids 
on food stores which our police forces in 
our larger citics were unable to prevent, 
mortgages on homes being foreclosed by the 
thousands. 

No part of our economy was harder hit 
at that time than American agriculture. 
The gross farm income of 1929 of $14 billion 
had slipped down and down until it stood 
at $7 billion in 1932. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of small farmers lost their holdings 
completely. Violence flared in many farm 
communities. Milk was dumped on the 
highways and corn was burned for fuel. 
Judges who ordered foreclosures were hanged 
in effigy. At one timo, more than a million 
farm families were on relief. 

I submit to you that the conditions men- 
tioned above are the very seeds from which 
grow a husky communism. We didn't need 
to. fear Russian-sponsored communism in 
those days. We were within a few months 
and maybe weeks ot just handing the coun- 
try over to communism without any help 
from. outside influences, 

If you don’t think that the political phi- 
losophy of the Democratic Party stopped 
communism in 1932, please tell me what 
did. 

After several years of floundering by the 
party previously in office, the Democratic 
Party went to work in earnest in 1932 and 
soon put a stop to this downward spiral of 
bank failures, falling prices, unemployment 
and the logs of homes and farms by their 
owners, and eventually brought about a level 
of living that was never dreamed of even 
in this country a few short years before. 

Such growth was based on the Democratic 
faith that our economy is capable of pro- 
ducing an ever-growing amount of the things 
that we all need so that everyone can achieve 
the American standard of living. The Demo- 
crats are for a constantly expanding econ- 
omy, not one of scarcity, periodically thrown 
back by man-made depressions. Significant- 
ly, after World War II, when arms spending 
dropped 90 percent, the Democrats main- 
tained full employment. That was the first 
time in United States history that a major 
war was not followed by a major depression, 

Families and individuals were living much 
better at the end of the Democratic admin- 
istration in 1952 than ever before in the 
history of our country. Twenty million more 
pecple had life insurance with private com- 
panies at the end of 1952 than in 1940. The 
size of the average policy had risen 60 per- 
cent during that time, and 75 percent of all 
families had life insurance. 

In 1929, Americans saved $5.5 billion, In 
1932, far from saving anything, they went 
into debt $2.9 billion. Last year, on the other 
hand, the total of savings in the savings 
banks of this country was $17 billion. Huge 
as this nest egg was, it would have been far 
greater had it not been for the success- 
ful fight of the Republican Party in the 80th 
Congress (1947-48) to throw off controls 
that were needed to check inflation, and 
the further impairing of their effectiveness 
since Korea, Senator Wherry, Republic ma- 
jority Senate leader of the 80th Congress, 
stated on February 5, 1948: “It was the Re- 
publican leadership in the Senate and the 
House that was responsible for ending 
OPA.“ And so it was that because of a lack 
of controls in the beginning of the Korean 
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war, General Marshall estimated the loss to 
inflation at $7 billion in the first 6 months 
of that war. 

Why should I not be for the political party 
which has worked hard to prevent such 4 
loss as this and which had brought about in- 
dividual savings as I have shown above? 

At the end of 1952 our national produc- 
tion was tremendous. During last year we 
turned out $332 billion worth of goods and 
services. This was almost three times as 
much as the last year under the Republican 
Party in 1932, when the figure was $119 bil- 
lion—and this figure of $119 billion is in 
terms of 1952 prices in order to allow for 
price changes, 

We have lots of jobs, too, In 1932 there 
were only 39 million persons employed in the 
United States, with unemployment averag~ 
ing around 12 million. In 1939 civilian em- 
ployment was up to 46 million and last yes! 
there were 61 million jobs with less than 
million unemployed. And we don’t have, to 
convert that figure for a person is still ® 
person even if the dollar isn't still a dollar 

Why shouldn't I support an administra 
tion that could cause that to happen? 

The Democratic Party has consistently 
shown itself to be for a program of full em- 
ployment by (1) increasing productivity 
through greater productivity capacity, better 
research and technology, and well-trained 
healthy manpower; (2) by developing an 
conserving our national resources; and (3) 
by expanding the purchasing power in er 
hands of all the people. I subscribe to Loans 
principle and I fully believe that it 1s an? 
of the best principles to use in fighting com- 
munism, The Democratic Party has contin 
ually used it since those dark days of 1932. 

I believe in the social-security syste? 
that has been developed by the Democrat! 
Party. Even though it is not perfect in 
many of its parts, I believe that our eco” 
omy is much safer because of it than in 
years before. icy 

It would take a $28,000 life Insurance polici 
to match the maximum benefits that © 
widow and her young chidren may be oe 
titled to under social security. In 80 
States, unemployment insurance can br 
as much as $30 a week to help pay the 
when a worker is out of work. to- 

I believe in the democratic philosophy ne 
ward education as expressed a long on 
ago / by Thomas Jefferson when he wrote on 
July 23, 1818, as follows: “If the conditios 
of man is to be progressively ameliorated: 
we fondly hope and believe, education ye 
be the chief instrument in effecting it.“ ¥ 
I believe in this philosophy as it 18 al 
carried out in the Democratic-sponsored f 
Bill of Rights. It has been the means =e 
2,750,000 young men getting a college et 
cation and has helped an additional 5.250, 
ex-GI's to get other types of training 
education. tie 

I believe most soundly in the demoer he 
principle of national preparedness and to 
fight the Democratic Party has put uP ol 
achieve it. I believe that adequate nat! at 
defense is our greatest national need an res 
must reject a political party which ign), 
the warnings of our best experts on ade que 
defense in order to reduce the taxes of 
wealthy. I don't believe that what 18 ae 
for General Motors is necessarily to 
the country. Isimply think It Is criminal o 
take chances on cutting our Air Force in 
days of the atomic and hydrogen bomb. nse 

But this recent step to cut national defe 
has been only one of many such Repu? 
moves throughout our history. It is 8 our 
nificant fact that after every one of 
major wars, when the Republicans na- 
either in power or came into power, our ver! 
tional defense has been cut by them and u 
soon we found ourselves with another ge 
on our hands. They can be for every . for 
item in the military budget and be "4 
economy too. It’s much easier to be 
butcher than a real surgeon. 
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I believe, too, with the Democratic Party 
that international cooperation offers the best 
Chance for world peace. I believe in NATO 
and the U. N. and feel that they are serving 
& good purpose and I think the Democratic 

arty is much more sincere in its support 
Of them than the Republicans, who give lip 
Service to them and then cut the appropria- 
tions for keeping them going. 

I fully believe that the principles o public 
housing, social security, and aid to the farm- 
ers are quite in keeping with the teachings 
ot Jesus Christ; and you cannot shake this 
Conviction by making a claim that Karl Marx 
also belleved in them. I believe in guaran- 
teeing bank deposits. I am glad my party 
£upported price controls because we are now 
discovering that all the promises made by 
he opposition party when they were removed 
is pure bologna. I believe in public power 
development and cheaper electricity and I 
have at least a mild distrust of the efforts to 
Bive TVA, Niagara Falls, etc., to the private 
Power trust. I believe in the Democratic 
Party's labor policy and I don't like the Taft- 

Artley law which permits revival of the 

bor injunction. 

I think the Korean truce is a phony and 1 
&m a little ashamed that we exposed our- 
Selves to the Red claim that they licked us 

ere. I wonder what effect that has had 
and will haye all over the East. 

In conclusion, I am a Democrat because I 
Can't swallow the things that the Republi- 
Cans haye done and what they stand for 
today. The fact that his own party won't 
Support Ike when he tries to carry out the 

ter promises he made and that he must 
Tely on the Democratic votes for what prog- 
Tess he does make, is conclusive. : 


Navy Club of United States Advocates 
Restoration of Fringe Benefits to Mili- 
tary Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


tot PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
in, extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
Clude herewith a resolution adopted by 
© Navy Club of the United States of 
America in executive session at Fort 
u ayne, Ind., on January 24, 1954, calling 
e Congress to reconsider its action 
Connection with fringe benefits of the 
litary services and restore them to the 
personnel: 
Whereas there has been action in Con- 
des which has taken away from the mili- 
Services many of its fringe benefits, such 
Commissary and exchange privileges; and 
Whereas this action has in many cases 
mally reduced the living conditions of the 
Who o7 personnel and as a result many men 
are have considered the services as a career 
pl Teturning to civilian status upon com- 
tion of their contract: Therefore be it 
07 lved by the National Staff of the Navy 
ò Ub of the United States of America assem- 
Jan %t Fort Wayne, Ind, this 24th day of 
to a 1954, That the Congress be requested 
fr Teconsider its action in connection with 
Testes benefits of the military services and 
tore them to the military personnel; be it 


Resolved, That this resolu 

. tion be sent to 
= Chairmen of the Armed Services Com- 
tees of the House and of the Senate, 
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Vocational Education Services in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
American Vocational Journal, in its issue 
of February 1954, much of its space is 
devoted to a noteworthy article on un- 
limited opportunities for our people 
through vocational training in Oregon. 
There also appeared in the same issue 
two guest editorials which are worthy 
of consideration by all of us, one by the 
Honorable Paul L. Patterson, Governor 
of the State of Oregon, and the other 
by the Oregon State superintendent of 
public instruction, Rex Putnam. 

I include these two editorials as part 
of these remarks: 

“Preparedness,” a word full of meaning in 
this present age and one which carries with 
it the challenge of meeting every demand 
with adequate equipment and qualified per- 
sonnel. Preparedness must necessarily be a 
vital part of our civilian and military defense 
operations, but our preparedness need not be 
limited to these particular flelds, 

In the State of Oregon there has been a 
marked increase in population during the 
past few years, and at the same time there 
has been a noticeable increase in business 
and industrial activities. A need for trained 
workers has developed as a consequence, and 
a great many of our citizens, both young peo- 
ple and adults, have been able to qualify 
for these jobs because as vocational educa- 
tion students they were prepared to assume 
responsible positions in the fields of agricul- 
ture, trade, industry, homemaking, public 
service, and the like. This preparedness 
from the State level stems from the fact 
that since 1918 there has been a continuous 
program of vocational education in Oregon, 
and from time to time courses have been 
added, thus opening avenues for practical 
training. At the present time there are 167 
local centers throughout the State and 3 
vocational schools where students are avail- 
ing themselves of a wide range of educa- 
tional opportunities—students of today and 
skilled workers of tomorrow. 

Vocational instruction is a very important 
phase of our educational program, and the 
results of this excellent training will have a 
far-reaching effect on the State as a whole 
as we to meet even greater oppor- 
tunities for service in our communities, State, 
and Nation. 

Paut L. PATTERSON, 
Governor, State of Oregon. 


Prior to the inauguration of the federally 
subsidized vocational education program in 
1918, many school administrators were aware 
of the value of a vocational education pro- 
gram as an integral part of public secondary 
education. However, the constant efforts to 
obtain enough money to administer the aca- 
demic type of program seemed to preclude 
the possible availability of additional funds 
for vocational education. The Smith-Hughes 
Act some 35 years ago opened the door a bit, 
and many school administrators took ad- 
vantage of it to introduce the agriculture 
program in their high schools. As the years 
went on, more and more administrators saw 
the advantages to be gained for the high 
school youth and, at ac Tete time, a 
public high school of a mable size that 
does not support a vocational education 
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program of some kind is not considered as 
meeting its responsibilities completely. 

The federally subsidized vocational educa- 
tion program in Oregon has made steady 
and consistent growth, and we are especially 
proud of the contribution it made to the 
country during World War II. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women were given 
special training to take their places as skilled 
workers and technicans in war industries, 
and more thousands were trained to do 
specialized work in the armed forces. 

Those in position to judge feel that the 
vocational education program in our public 
secondary schools has also made an incalcu- 
able contribution to the health and welfare 
of the State in training youth to fit into our 
industrial and service activities in a highly 
efficient manner at the close of their high 
school career. 

At this time I also wish to pay tribute to 
the American Vocational Association for the 
splendid assistance and inspiration it has 
given to the growth and effectiveness of the 
vocational education program from the na- 
tional level. Its leadership has been a tre- 
mendous force in shaping public education 
in our great Nation. 

Rex PUTNAM, 
Oregon State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 


Administration of the Refugee Immigra- 
tion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following state- 
ment by Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED, chair- 
man, Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives: 


I am disturbed to note that certain organ- 
ized pressure groups, as well as individuals 
associated with more or less obviously polit- 
ical organizations, have initiated a campaign 
of accusations against the Department of 
State for an alleged “slowdown” in the ad- 
ministration of the refugee Immigration 
program, authorized under the law enacted 
on August 7, 1953. 

A small section of the public press has, 
unfortunately, joined the vociferous cam- 
paigners clamoring for a “speedup” in the 
admission of immigrants outside the regular 
quota system 

It has also been brought to the attention 
of our committee that the Administrator of 
the special immigration program is being 
pressed to have collective or group move- 
ments Initiated, or even individual visas is- 
sued faster than the aliens can be screened 
for security or before a check is made in 
this country in order to ascertain whether 
employment and housing is actually avail- 
able for the new immigrant and his family 
without displacing American citizens, 

I wish to state that should the present 
campaign succeed and should the Adminis- 
trator succumb to pressures brought upon 
him from certain sources—well known to our 
Committee, I might add—the intent of Con- 
gress expressed in the enactment of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 would be mis- 
construed and, indeed, the law itself violated. 

Speaking in behalf of those Members of 
the House of Representatives who have 
drafted, amended, reported to the House, 
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and fecured final passage of the 1953 law, 
I wien to stress that while attempting to 
provide a haven for refugees and to offer 
new opportunities for economically handi- 
capped Europeans, we have made the wel- 
fare and the security of the American citi- 
gens the paramount, overriding consideration 
in writing that statute. 

We intend to see to it that no incon- 
siderate dumping of immigrants into crowded 
metropolitan areas is done under the so- 
called blanket assurances of emplcyment and 
housing, assurances which, in fact, do not 
assure anything and therefore have been out- 
lawed by the 1953 act. 

We also intend to sce to it that no security 
screening and other necessary checks and 
verifications be dispensed with for the sake 
of a speedup of admissions. 

I am certain that the Department of State 
will remain mindful of the injunction con- 
tained in the unanimously agreed to state- 
ment included in the conference report rec- 
ommending to the House and to the Senate 
the final enactment of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. This is what the conferees 
sald: 

“The conferees desire further to stress that 
this legisIntion constitutes in no way a man- 
date to issue, within the prescribed period 
of time, the full number of visas allocated 
under this legislation. These are, in each 
case, maximum limitations, not quotas to be 
filled. It is to be clearly understood that 
this bill offers opportunities to enter the 
United States to a certain number of eligible 
aliens but that no special effort should be 
made to evade any of the provisions of this 

‘act or of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in order to bring in such number or any 
number. Similarly, it is the unanimous con- 
sensus of the conferees that no efforts should 
be made to induce aliens to seek entry.” 

We do want aliens eligible under the law 
to come to this country, but not under any 
speedup program which would be in clear 
violation of the law and to the detriment of 
our citizens, 


Jim Farley's Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald Journal: 

Jim Partry’s APPOINTMENT 


There will undoubtedly be a lifting of eye- 
brows among the intelligentsia over Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appointment of former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley to serve 
with former President Hoover as a public 
member of the new Commission on Govern- 
ment Reforms. 

But to us this appointment seems wholly 
justified. Jim Farley is a politician, yes. 
But he is a great deal more than just a 
politician. He is an exceptionally able man 
with broad experience in public life and 
business. If any man in America knows his 
way around, that man is Jim Farley. 

. Beyond this, Jim Parley is an honest 
patriot, genuinely interested in his coun- 
try’s progress. In all his public service, 
there has never been a suggestion that his 
conduct was in any way dishonorable. His 
record couldn't be cleaner. He didn't quit 
as postmaster gencral because there was 
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anything against him but because he opposed 
a third term. 

Syracusans may recall that after the first 
Hoover Commission reported, Jim Farley 
came to Syracuse and made a public address 
urging adoption of the commission's 
recommendations. 

This time he is going to participate in 
making the recommendations. 

Evidently the President and Mr. Hoover 
wanted a practical politician who had been 
through the mill and couldn't be bam- 
boozled by the sharpshooters of either party. 
Yet at the same time they wanted a man of 
incorruptible honor who could be depended 
upon to put the country’s interests above all 
other considerations, 

That was a large order. 
they've got their man, 


But in Jim Parley, 


Safety Record of York, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to call to the attention of the 
House the outstanding highway safety 
record of the town of York, Fifth Con- 
gressional District, South Carolina. 

York has received nationwide public- 
ity in view of the fact that for 1,000 days 
there was not a traffic fatality in the 
town. Under the inspiration and leader- 
ship of Mayor Raymond H. Tyler and 
Chief of Police W. T. Ivey, the citizens of 
York formed in 1950 a pedestrian safety 
council, said to be the only one of its 
kind in the United States. Since that 
time there has been no pedestrian fatal- 
ity in York. 

In view of the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram, Mayor Tyler and Chief Ivey have 
been honored by a request to participate 
in the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety which met here last week. 
Mayor Tyler delivered the following 
splendid address at the conference: 
SPEECH ON YORK SAFETY PROGRAM DELIVERED 

BY RAYMOND H. TYLER, Mayor, Yorx, 8. C., 

BEFORE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON HIGH- 

WAY SAFETY, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 

19, 1954 

While I take much personal pride in par- 
ticipating in this White House Conference 
on Highway Safety, I am prouder of the 
great honor accorded my city as exempli- 
fied by this recognition of our safety work. 

York, 5S. C., is a fine place in which to 
work and to live. It is the county seat of 
York County, an Industrial-agricultural cen- 
ter with traditions deeply rooted in the past 
but always with an eye to the future. 

Should there be doubting Thomases, I 
would refer them to the York Chamber of 
Commerce, post office box 97, York, S. C. 

I have been asked to tell how our local 
safety organization supports our police de- 
partment and safety pr 5 

We have no secret formulas for safety, un- 
less you call hard work a secret formula. 

Mr, Ralph Thomas, president, American 
Automobile Association, tells us that we have 
the only pedestrian safety council in the 
United States. 

How did York acquire a pedesterian safety 
council? In 1950, I was elected mayor of 
York on the promise of better law enforce- 
ment, City council cooperated with me in 
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selecting a chief of police who was qualificd 
to do the kind of job we wanted. Our 
choice was W. T. Ivey who already had at- 
tained recognition in the safety field, and 
who enjoyed a reputation for energy, ürm- 
ness, and fairness in law enforcement, 

No matter how well qualified the chief 
of police may be, he cannot do the job alone- 
Law enforcement and safety is a community 
project. Two things are essential: (1) Com- 
munity support; and (2) convictions 
court upon sufficient evidence of guilt. 

Community support requires more than 
wishful thinking on the part of city of- 
ficlals, It requires extensive public educa- 
tion. In October 1950, I appointed a five- 
member pedestrian safety council at the 
request of the chief of police. We selected 
people in our city who were interested in 
civic improvement; the local manager of the 
power company, a superintendent of a tex, 
tile plant, two retall merchants, and one 
the owners of several mills. These men, 
working closely with the chief of police, be- 
gan an intensive, and at the same time ex- 
tensive, carapaign for citizen education and 
support. 

The second essential point, which was 
conviction in court, presented no problem. 
As mayor, I am charged with the duty and 
responsibility of serving as judge of the 
city court. Records in the York Police Dë- 
partment will show convictions in better 
than 95 percent of the cases. These convit- 
tions were based upon sufficient legal ev!* 
dence presented in court by the polles 
officers. 

The York Pedestrian Safety Council rec 
ognized from the beginning that most 
ple generally regard safety as a dull, un- 
interesting subject. It was desirable to add 
a dash of color and to attempt to give thé 
subject an interesting personality. 

The chairman of our pedestrian safety 
council and the chief of police were membe 
of the York Rotary Club. They convince 
the club that a safety committee should 
organized. The pedestrian safety cou? 
chairman was elected chairman of the RO” 
tary Club committee to coordinate the activi” 
tles of both organizations. Other Civ! 
clubs were soon drawn in to help. 
clubs are a definite part of our 
They support it. They contribute money 
to it. 

Within a few months, city officials, civi 
clubs, schools, churches, and citizens wer 
working together as a team, thanks jargely 
to the groundwork and foresight of the 
destrian safety council. 

After the initial contacts were made 5 
obtain the support of various organization“ 
and individuals, the pedestrian safety cou? 
cil met with the chief of police at regul’ 
intervals to plan safety activities. In wo 
beginning the council had no funds for theif 
work. At my suggestion, the chairman oP 
peared at a city council meeting to reques 
$100 for the safety program. The app, 
priation was made immediately, Since as 
inception, the pedestrian safety council h 2 
made two requests for funds from the cit”, 
the total amount being $300. During ©) 
approximate 3 years of its existence, the pe 
destrian safety council has had & to ad- 
$1,005.45 to finance its activities. No 1g 
ditional sum has been needed since there ie 
on hand a balance of $75.58. It is the Pag 
losophy of the safety council that meng⸗ 
should not be spent for the sake of re of 
ing; that energy and activity will do mos 
the job. ity 

To show you that we have a commu? 
project, approximately two-thirds of the 
destrian safety council's funds have unts, 
from our two local banks, our textile plan tn 
a trucking company, private citizens, Pre- 
Negro and white, and sponsorship pwe 
ball games. I might add in passing that f 
have no more loyal supporters than 
our Negro citizens, 
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To give you some Indication of the scope 
of activity of our Pedestrian Safety Council, 
let me point out some of their more notable 
achievements. Some of these may be attrib- 
uted to the Pedestrian Safety Council, others 
to the chief of police, and still others to 
both. It is my intention to state them for 
your consideration without reference to their 
direct source. 

Both Negro and white schools in York are 
Provided with dual-control cars for driver 
training. We believe our youngsters should 
be taught safe and sane driving practices. 
York school officials have made this part of 
the curriculum and they have provided com- 
Petent Instructors. 

School safety patrols are selected by the 
Principal of each school. Chief Ivey gives 
adequate instructions on the do’s and don'ts 
Of safety patrol work, Constant vigilance is 
Maintained by the chief of police and his 
Officers. the school year 1952-53, the 
York Police Department and the school safety 
Patrols handled more than 4,000 school chil- 
dren per day with no child involved in any 
accident as driver, pedestrian, or passenger. 

An accident prevention car is equipped 
With radio, first-ald kit, camera, special 
lights, and public address system for pedes- 
trian traffic control. 

Athletic events with large numbers of cars 
and pedestrians are efficiently handled. 
There is ample room for off-street parking 
Of more than 4,000 cars. 

In our shopping and business district we 
have facilities for off-street parking for more 

500 cars. 

When a child in our city reaches school age, 
the police department sends a letter to the 
Parents requesting they train the child in 
Safe walking habits. This letter is followed 
by a visit to the home by a police officer who 
Points out on a city map the best and safest 
Toute for the child to follow to and from 
School. 

The police department keeps close check 
On the maternity ward at the hospital. 
Upon the birth of a child, the mother re- 
Celves a letter while in the hospital con- 
Fratulating her and asking that the child be 
Properly supervised at all times when out- 
doors to prevent accident and injury. Play- 
round supervision is maintained during 
Summer months to help our children de- 
Yelop in the proper direction and to keep 

off streets and out of danger. 

A recent development of our program 
includes a printed card listing instructions 

t should be given to babysitters. A space 
left for the doctor’s name and telephone 
number and the place where the parents may 
be reached if needed. The police depart- 
ment and fire department numbers are 


Bot police officers carry courtesy cards to 
Given to visitors. The visitor is welcomed 
to York; he is given some interesting facts 
About our city; he is permitted to park 
pathout charge as long as he wishes; and, 
+ is asked to cooperate with our city by 
paking and driving safely, I have had 
tters from out-of-State visitors expressing 
ir appreciation for this unusual treat- 
ment, We like to have people like us. The 
ork Chamber of Commerce bears the ex- 

nse of printing courtesy cards. 
tt The junior chamber of commerce sees to 
that safety slogans are stenciled on side- 
Walks at intersections. A good many of our 
ety slogans come from our annual safety 
Ogan contest for boys and girls of school 
cel There are four winners who each re- 
ve & new bicycle; 1 white boy and 1 Negro 
y: 1 white girl and 1 Negro girl. Business 

d industry donate the bicycles. 
haas office of the York County probate 
dge is in York. The probate judge issues 
ae lage licenses and performs the marriage 
In mony for hundreds of couples each year. 
bro €diately following the ceremony, the 
bur ate judge gives each couple a card from 
city which congratulates them on their 


al 
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marriage. They are admonished to drive 
carefully and keep their wedding day a happy 
memory. 

Church weddings, funerals, and other ac- 
tivities are occasions for traffic accidents. 
Ministers and church officials have formed 
the habit of notifying our police department 
in advance of these activities. Plans for ef- 
ficient and courteous handling of traffic are 
carefully devised and the proper church of- 
Hclals are informed of each step in such 
plans. 

The South Carolina State Highway Depart- 
ment is known for its excellence in highway 
matters. Our city is fortunate to receive 
advice and engineering service from the 
highway department for better traffic con- 
trol and reduction of the accident rate. Our 
city council has adopted the Uniform Traffic 
Act and our police department works closely 
with the State highway patrol. We have 
made our city court ayailable to the highway 
patrol for speedy trial of traffic-law violators. 

Traffic ordinances are printed and distrib- 
uted to every home in our city. The Boy 
Scout troop is most helpful in distributing 
these and other matter. Last year, more 
than 600,000 pieces of safety literature were 
distributed in York with the Boy Scouts 
being responsible for a large part of the total. 
Only a small part of this literature was paid 
for by the city. Many insurance companies 
as well as other agencies provide literature 
for distribution, All you need do is ask for 
it. 

A local insurance company provides mir- 
rors with safety slogans for all public rest- 
rooms. Safety slogan calendars are placed 
in barbershops and other businesses. All 
city mail and most business firms’ mail are 
stamped with safety slogans. 

It is the practice of our police depart- 
ment- to investigate all accidents regardless 
of the amount of . Full records, 
photographs, and other data are kept in 
permanent files. 

York is served by a weekly newspaper and 
numerous dailies from other cities. The 
pedestrian safety council has the coopera- 
tion of the newspapers. Last year, the 
safety activities of the York Police Depart- 
ment and the York Pedestrian Safety Coun- 
cil received in excess of 12,000 inches of 
newspaper space. None of this was paid 
advertising. 

In 1949, York had 157 accidents, 

In 1953, York had 35 accidents. Out of 
85 accidents, only 1 involved both drivers 
who lived in York. Fourteen York drivers 
were involved with out-of-town drivers. 
Twenty accidents occurred with both drivers 
being nonresidents. 

To facilitate the handling of traffic cases 
and to give every opportunity to persons 
charged with violations to present their cases 
in court, I have established a traffic court 
separate from the criminal court. 

The York Pedestrian Safety Council recog- 
nizes that death takes no holiday; that safety 
for our citizens must come as the result of 
hard work and education 24 hours a day. 
An effective safety program cannot be main- 
tained on a 40-hour week. 

We are now engaged in developing a kit 
for the use of other cities and communities 
which will be called the York safety plan. 
This kit will contain materials, ideas, and 
experiences we have had in York. Anyone 
wishing one of these Kits may write to the 
York Police Department or the York Pedes- 
trian Safety Council, York, S. C. We hope 
to have the kit available within the next 
few weeks. It is the belief of our safety 
council that we have a workable, inexpensive 
plan for citizen safety. We hope it will be 
of value to others. 

If this program seems easy—do not be 
misled, It has its thorns among its roses, 
There are some who disparage our efforts 
and call us publicity hounds, The publiciz- 
ing of a safety program is necessary, People 
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must be educated through every available 
medium. A book could be written but no 
one would read it. Nearly every one reads 
newspapers. It is mainly through constant 
bombardment of the citizen with pamphlets, 
news stories, and announcements that cause 
se to acquire safe driving and walking 
bits. 


We will continue our bombardment. 


Atomic Armaments Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of an in- 
terview by the editors of U. S. News & 
World Report, published in its edition 
of August 21, 1953: 

We Are LEADING THE WORLD IN Atomic DE- 
VELOPMENT—INTERVIEW WITH REPRESENTA< 
TIVE W. STERLING COLE, CHAIRMAN, SENATE- 
House COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Evrror’s Norx.— How does the United 

States rank in the race for atomic energy? 

Is Russia making headway? Does she have 

the H-bomb, or even the A-bomb? When 

will industry start using the atom? These 
and other questions relating to atomic 
energy and its future are discussed in 
the interview that follows. Answers are 
supplied by Representative W. STERLING COLE, 
who is chairman of the Joint Committee on 

Atomic Energy of Congress. Mr. Cor was 

interviewed by editors of U. S. News & World 

Report in their conference rooms. W. STER- 

LING COLE, a lawyer who is serving his 10th 

successive term in Congress, is in a position 

to speak with authority on atomic develop- 
ment. The committee he heads is required 
by law to receive full reports on the subject 
from the Government's Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Mr. Cork, a Republican, makes his 
home at Bath, N. Y. He is a graduate of 

Colgate University and Albany Law School. 

In Congress, he represents New York's 37th 

District, made up of four counties.) 
Question. From the Information you have, 

Mr. Cote, would you think we are leading 

the world In atomic development? 

Answer. We are. There's no question 
about it. This applies not only to the pro- 
duction of fissionable material and weapons, 
but to industrial applications of atomic 
energy as well. 

Question. How many years ahead of the 
rest of the world do you think we are? 

Answer. I'm not sure I can really answer 
that. I'm a layman, and I lack the com- 
petence to give you such an estimate, In 
addition, atomic science has developed so 
amazingly in the last 10 years that anybody 
would be foolish to lay down hard and fast 
rules about its future. 

Question, Do we have enough fisslonable 
material for all the uses we have for it? 

Answer. I can’t say that we have enough 
of it. This is a field where new uses are 
constantly being discovered, and greater 
needs therefore develop. 

Question. Is the supply of raw materials 
limiting the output of our atomic plants or 
weapons establishments? 

Answer. We now have a vast expansion 
program in production plants under way, 
and we'll need all the raw materials we 
can get. But I don't think raw materials 
will be a bottleneck. 
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I think we should remember one thing 
about so-called fissionable materials—which 
we use to make an explosion in an atom 
bomb. These now are primarily used for 
national security—they go into atomic weap- 
ons. But any fissionable material which is 
used in weapons today can be used as fuel 
in atomic reactors tomorrow. After we de- 
velop the right kinds of atomic furnaces, 
these materials can be used to run factory 
engines and furnish electricity for our homes. 
To me, this means that in manufacturing 
fissionable materials we're converting our 
dollars into the modern equivalent of gold. 
We're spending the public's money for a ma- 
terial which has a double purpose—defense 
uses and peacetime uses. 

Question. And sooner or later you are going 
to be able to create new material from that 
material? 

Answer. I suppose you are thinking about 
what we call breeding. Yes; this is on the 
horizon. 

Question. So we are not wasting any of 
our money in the meantime by putting fis- 
sionable material into weapons? 

Answer. No; we're simply putting it in 
the bank of national security. 

Question. Does that apply to H- bombs? 

Answer. What is that? Y 

Question. I mean the ability to put this 
stuff into H-bombs and let it sit there. I 
thought that an H-bomb dissipates itself. 

Answer. When you use the term H- bomb,“ 
I suppose you mean the principle of fusion 
of atoms, rather than the splitting of atoms. 
If I tam about the H-bomb, I am talking 
about a concept. I can’t talk about a weapon, 
or established fact. I'm simply not in a posi- 
tion to discuss an H-bomb, 

Question. Can you say that we have ex- 
ploded one? 

Answer, I'm afraid I can't say anything 
at all on this business. At the beginning 
of 1950, President Truman announced that 
we would proceed with our hydrogen-bomb 
program. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has publicly stated that tests held at Eni- 
wetok in the spring of 1951 and the fall of 
last year were related to the thermonuclear 
program. I just can't go into more details 
than this. 

Question. What is the difference between 
the H-bomb and the atom bomb, the A- 
bomb? 

Answer. Mind you, I'm not a scientist, but 
I do think I understand the rudiments of it. 
An A-bomb employs very heavy elements— 
uranium 235 or plutonium. When a sum- 
cient quantity of such elements are put to- 
gether, we have a chain reaction. They 
split, and terrific energy is released in the 
process. That's an A-bomb. 

With an H-bomb, it would be just the 
opposite. Instead of splitting heavy atoms 
we would make light elements come together, 
or fuse. And tremendous energy is released 
in this fusion process. 

Question. You split the atoms first, and 
then fuse them? 

Answer. Well, we need terrific heat to fuse 
atoms, and there is only one source of such 
heat on this earth—the heat released in an 
atomic explosion. One possible way to fuse 
atoms, then, would be to use an atomic 
Weapon to generate the heat we need to fuse 
the light elements, 

Question. Mr. CoLE, what is your impres- 
sion of the Malenkov statement about 
Russia's having an H-bomb? 

Answer. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
she has the A-bomb. If the same people 
who told us she had the A-bomb—American 
scientists and public officials whose judg- 
ment and knowledge can be relied on—told 
us that Russia also has the H-bomb, I would 
be inclined to accept that fact. But I've 
had nothing to confirm Malenkov's claim. 
Incidentally, Beria was in charge of their 
A-bomb program and presumably also their 
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hydrogen work. If their H-bomb program 
is as good as Malenkoy claims, I think Mr. 
Beria has gotten very poor payment for his 
efforts. As a matter of national policy, I 
don't think we can operate very well on a 
Berla weather vane, however. I think we 
have to assume that the Soviets have been 
successful in developing an H-bomb—to 
assume otherwise would be foolhardy. 

Question. Could you give us the reasons 
why you have reached the conclusion that 
there is no doubt that Russia has the A- 
bomb? Our methods of detection have been 
questioned at times. Could you tell us any- 
thing? 

Answer. I don't think it would be appro- 
priate for me to discuss the precise means by 
which we have decided that Russia has the 
A-bomb, and by which we have identified 
their three explosions, However, when an 
A-bomb goes off, it's only a matter of time 
before some of the radioactive debris is 
spread all over the world. 

Question. We do know through both mili- 
tary and scientific methods, do we? 

Answer. We know, through methods which 
are sufficient to establish beyond any ques- 
tion the fact, that the Soviets have atomic 
bombs. 

Question. Could they not have set off an 
atomic explosion rather than have the atomic 
bomb? 

Answer. If you can do one, you can do the 
other with no real trouble. If you can set 
off an atomic explosion, it's just a matter of 
simple engineering to manufacture a weapon 
which can be transported by air. 

Question. If you set off an explosion, would 
it mean that you also knew how to control 
the materials? If they have the physical 
knowledge to set off the explosion, does it 
necessarily follow they haye the engineering 
knowledge to make the proper use of it? 

Answer. Yes. That very much follows. 
Let's not underrate the Soviets. They have 
had German scientists working in their 
atomic program, they have had their own 
scientists, and, as we all know, they have had 
active help from within our own program. 
The Fuchses and Rosenbergs and the Alan 
Nunn Mays have all helped them along. 


NO DOUBTS OF RUSSIA'S A-BOMB 


Question. Of course, you get your informa- 
tion from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and you don't find anyone in the Commis- 
sion who has any doubts about the Russians’ 
having the atomic bomb? 

Answer. Our sources of information are the 
Commission, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Department of Defense, and the Presi- 
dent. No one has given us any reason to 
doubt that Russia has the A-bomb. In fact, 
they have given us positive proof that she 
does. 

Question. Does it take a tremendous effort 
and expenditure of money to produce the 
H-bomb after the A-bomb? 

Answer. I can assure you that H-bombs 
won't grow on trees, 

Question. Isn't it possible that there might 
be many ways of producing an H-bomh, and 
might not the Soviets have discovered theo- 
ries that have not occurred to us? 

Answer. I suppose this could be so, but I 
am prayerful that it is not. 

Question. Now you say you have no knowl- 
edge of the fact that there has been a Rus- 
sian H-bomb explosion, If there had been 
one, wouldn't you know about it? 

Answer. The Atomic Energy Commission is 
legally obliged to keep the joint committee 
Informed on what is happening in atomic 
energy, and I said that we had not been 
notified of any happening such as you men- 
tion. 

Question. But isn’t it true that the Rus- 
sians might have exploded the bomb a week 
ago and the Commission itself have no eyl- 
dence of it? 
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Answer. I think not. We have detected 
atomic tests held in Nevada within 2 or 3 days 
at points in New Tork. 

Question. Could these scientific air sam- 
ples detect any difference between an ordi- 
nary A-bomb explosion and the A-bomb ex- 
Plosion necessary to trigger the H-bomb? 

Answer. Scientists claim that it is possible 
to tell the difference. 

Question. It's a major industrial task to 
keep ahead of the atomic race, and we've put 
our industrial facilities and know-how and 
our best scientific brains to work. Since we 
are the greater industrial power, wouldn't it 
seem just natural that we are probably ahead 
of the Russians? 

Answer. I'm very confident that we're 
ahead in the general atomic-energy field. We 
have a bigger and more efficient industry; I 
think we have better sources of raw mate- 
rials; and I believe our scientific braln power 
is also better. 

Question. Do you think that Russia's sup- 
ply of uranium is a Umiting factor on her 
operations? 

Answer. Judging from the feverish efforts 
she’s making to mine uranium ore in Czecho- 
slovakia by slave laborers who swing a pick 
with a soldier pointing a gun at their backs, 
I don't think she has uranium available for 
the asking. 

Question. We have sources in Africa, in 
Canada, and in our own country, haven't 
we? 

Answer. Yes; we've gotten a great deal of 
material from the Belgian Congo, Canada, 
and the Colorado plateau region. And now 
we are beginning to get tt from South Africa, 
where, curiously enough, it is one of the 
waste products of the gold mines up in the 
Rand. The South Africans are now discover- 
ing that the stuff they had been throwing 
away for years is valuable as a source of 
uranium, and they are now processing 
mounds of it. There are also promising new 
finds of uranium in Australia and Canada. 
and we're steadily increasing the output from 
the Rocky Mountain region in our own coun 


Question. So we get uranium from around 
the world, whereas Russia has a narrower 
source? 

Answer. It would seem so. But, remember, 
the Kremlin now controls one-third of the 
world’s land area, and, as we are now coming 
to know, uranium is where you find it. 
wouldn't sell the Soviets short on raw mate- 
Trials. 

OTHER NATIONS IN ATOMIC RACE 


Question. Excluding the United States and 
Russia, what other countries are serious-¥ 
engaged in atomic development—I mean go“ 
ing beyond the talking stage? 

Answer. Canada has made a great deal of 
progress and so has Britain. The Bri 
have an atomic reactor for producing electri? 
power under construction. 

Question. Britain has had an atomic ex- 
plosion, hasn't she? 

Answer. Indeed she has. It was last fall 
and sbe has announced that another 
has been scheduled. 

Question. Do any of these countries have 
an atomic pile—a reactor, that is? 

Answer. Oh, yes. The British, the Cani- 
dians, the French, and the Norwegians a 
have atomic reactors, but only the Britis? 
have made a weapon. * a 

Question. Are any of these countries ahen 
of us in any respect? 

Answer. Certainly not in over-all terms- 
Here and there, they haye probably learned 
some things we could put to good use. 

Question. Are any of them working on an 
H-bomb? 

Answer. I just don’t know. ? 

Question. But they need the A-bomb first 

Answer. Britain has the A-bomb. 

Question. If Russia has these bombs 
doesn't that add to our civil-defense pro?” 
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lems? Shouldn't we be paying more atten- 
tion to this? 

Answer. To my way of thinking, all this 
talk about H-bombs only underscores an 
already existing need for civil defense. We 
know for a fact that Russia has the A-bomb, 
and that in itself should be sufficient incen- 
tive to make us put our civil-defense house 
in order. Of course, H-bomba would be 
much more destructive, but—as far as wreck- 
ing our cities is concerned—it doesn’t make 
Much difference whether the Kremlin would 
Use one H-bomb or several A-bombs, 


DEVASTATION BY H-BOMB 


Question. How much more destructive 
Would an H-bomb be? 

Answer. That is another one of the mat- 
ters I can't talk about, but some people 
have said it would be thousands of times 
More powerful than the Hiroshima-type A- 
bomb, And that Hiroshima one—the one 
we now call Model T, and obsolete—was esti- 

ted as having the destructive force of 
20,000 tons of TNT. That's a whale of a lot 
of damage in any man's book. And now 
Malenkov claims the Kremlin has the H- 
bomb—well, it's terrible to speculate on 
What those could do if dropped on our cities. 

Question. On the basis of your knowledge 
Of what Russia does have, are we devoting 
enough attention and enough money to civil 
defense? Or is the alternative of a deterrent 

more effective? 

Answer. Our civil-defense program today 
ls in a lot better shape than it was 2 years 
ago, and 2 years from now it will be in still 

tter shape. We have firstrate people work- 

in this program, and their job is vitally 
important. 

But at the same time, I wouldn't want to 
Put all our defensive eggs into the civil-de- 
ense basket. We can’t think of defense 

enemy attack as simply à passive, 
Storm-shelter kind of defense. I am afraid 
t some people—all too many—think of 
ense along this kind of line—that is, wait 
Until you see the other fellow swinging 
then run for your shelters. 
The point is that we have to supplement 
Vil defense with other kinds of defensive 
Parations. For one thing, we must main- 
ù and increase our atomic lead, and keep 
P Our ability to strike a terrible counterblow 
8 any aggressor who attempted an 
(omic Pearl Harbor. This will make him 
hink twice before he undertakes it. 
a another thing, I think we have to build 
cn more far-reaching and effective sys- 
of defenses in depth against atomic at- 
nee from the air and the seas. I'm thinking 
tn of measures which would give us warn- 
of attack while the enemy was still hun- 
needs of thousands of miles from our shores, 
that we could have a real chance to in- 
“cept him before he reached our cities. 

n other words, this isn’t an either-or 

Position. We need good civil defense plus 
or continental defenses plus a high level 

Offensive striking power. 
le, tuestion. Isn't there another defense In 

inz the other fellow know of your su- 
Upp Power—and that he might be blown 


ei 


u Wewer. Well, that's part of it, of course. 
mapalenkov doesn’t know now, he'd better 
a Up his mind to the fact that a Soviet 
nsw, attack would meet with a terrible 
that er on our part. But it isn't as easy as 
Muci I would go home tonight and sleep 
— more comfortably if I were sure I could 
hay ince Malenkoy to stay at home and be- 
Bop himself just by telling him that I’ve 
many more bombs than he has. 

Question. Don't you think that influences 

Mind a little? 

Q r. I hope it does. 
dere stion. Well, the value of that kind of 
Tact © depends on who is telling him the 
his rns whether he is willing to believe 
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Answer. Yes, that’s the problem. T think 
history shows that whenever a dictator 
makes up his mind to wage war, he tends to 
believe exactly what he wants to believe, and 
he treats as untrue any unpleasant informa- 
tion which might discourage him. 

Question. Do you think we should embark 
upon a great program comparable in scope 
to the atomic program itself—in order to 
get us a good defense and better methods of 
detecting enemy planes? 

Answer. Certainly the consequences of any 
failure to get early warning of any enemy 
planes would be so serious as to justify a 
greater effort to improve our perimeter 
defenses. 

PROBLEM OF AERIAL DEFENSES 

Question. How do you think we now stand 
in regard to these aerial defenses? 

Answer. I'm certainly not happy with it, 
but at the same time, we have to 
the fact that the dollars in the public treas- 
ury aren't unlimited—there is a bottom to 
that barrel, too. What we have to do is make 
our defense dollar go as far as possible, and 
use it in such a way that we get the best 
balanced program for national security. 

The people in the Pentagon know about 
the importance of this kind of a perimeter 
defense, but they also have the responsibility 
of keeping up our retallatory striking power, 
so that we can carry the war to the other 
fellow in the event of an emergency, Again, 
it is a question of balance. 

Question. Of the three methods of de- 
fense—and they call them that—early de- 
tection, retaliation, and civil defense, do you 
regard early detection as most hopeful? 

Answer. I just wouldn't want to rank 
them 1, 2, and 3. But certainly—assuming 
that we have sufficient civil-defense pre- 
paredness and the greatest possible capacity 
for devastating retallation—early detection 
is tremendously important. 

Question. Which is more vulnerable, Rus- 
sia or we 

Answer. In one sense, I suppose we are, 

Question. Because we are more concen- 
trated and have more highly developed in- 
dustry? 

Answer. Yes. But at the same time, we 
are less vulnerable in that we have many 
industrial centers for every one of Russia's. 
Our steel industry, for example, is spread all 
over the country, whereas Russia's is con- 
centrated in a few locations. 

Question. Is there anything in sight that 
you know of in the way of, say, missiles or 
some other atomic devices that might be the 
future answers to stopping all atomic at- 
tacks on this country? 

Answer. I suppose there might now be 
such an answer in some scientist's brain or 
dreams. But as far as the here and now is 
concerned, I don't see any such 100 percent 
defense system on the horizon—although 
the guided missiles we now have under de- 
velopment and in production will do a great 
deal to ease our defense problem. 

Question. Are there missiles in produc- 
tion? 

Answer. Yes; there are. There’s a long 
way to go in this field, but we've already 
made remarkable progress in developing 
guided missiles which will be very effective 
against aerial attack. 

Question. We're going to be spending a 
great deal of money for a long time on this 
program, then, aren't we? 

Answer. I don't see any other way out. 
So long as we have this tremendous threat 
from the Communist-ruled countries, I think 
we have to resign ourselves to pouring a 
great part of our national wealth into our 
defenses. 

Question. Couldn't we get together on it 
and make some kind of agreement? 

Answer. Well, I suppose we could get to- 
gether and make some sort of paper agree- 
ment—but we should have learned by now 
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that paper agreements are worthless when 
we're dealing with evil men. ` They're mean- 
ingless, unless they're backed up by force. 

Question. Arent they reviving the idea 
of some kind of control over weapons? 

Answer. Yes; but you have to do more 
than sign on the dotted line to have control 
that’s really effective. You need constant 
policing and inspection of the other fellow's 
military establishment. 


WHAT PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW 


Question. Do you think it’s time to let the 
public in on a little more information on 
atomic energy? In other words, should we 
announce the size of our stockpile? 

Answer. Everybody will agree—and I think 
this even includes the military—that the 
public should be more fully informed than 
they now are about any subject—and this 
includes atomic energy. The argument 
comes when you get down to cases and 
to specify exactly what you're talking about. 
I don't think, for instance, that it's neces- 
sary for the public to know the size of our 
atomic stockpile. This figure doesn't mean 
much unless you know a great deal about 
the various types of weapons we have, and 
especially the way we would deliver them 
against enemy targets—and that means de- 
tailed war plans. So I don't see where 
knowledge of the size of our stockpile is um- 
portant to the public, 

I think it is important, however, that the 
public be assured that we are 
atomic materials as rapidly and as efficiently 
and as economically as we can. And that’s 
one of the things our joint committee does, 
We try to make sure that this is so. 

Question. Hasn't the argument been made 
that the Russians should know more about 
what we have in our stockpile, so that it 
will serve as a deterrent to them? 

Answer. I think the Russians may already 
be in a position to make a very rough esti- 
mate of the size of our stockpile. 

Question. You don't feel that the public 
is being misled in any important degree 
about our atomic program? 

Answer. No; I don't think so at all. 


LETTING PEOPLE SIZE UP HAZARDS 


Question. Isn't it more important for 
somebody to determine whether we are mak- 
ing the most progress we can in this field, 
and doesn't that perhaps involve more ex- 
change of information with some of our 
allies? Isn't that possibly at the bottom of 
this whole agitation for more information? 

Answer. I doubt if that is at the bottom 
of it. I think there is an honest belief that 
people should be given more information. 
Now, there is one specific field in which I 
think this makes sense, and serves a real 
common-defense I am thinking 
here about releasing more data concerning 
the destructive force—the energy capacity— 
of our nuclear weapons. Up to now, all our 
public information has been in terms of the 
so-called conventional atomic weapons—the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs, These were 
terrible weapons in their own right, but to- 
day we have in our stockpile atomic weapons 
of considerably greater destructive force. 

I don't at all see where it would jeopardize 
our national security to tell the public, if it is 
a fact, that we have weapons which give, 
say, 50,000 tons of TNT equivalent or 100,000 
tons, or that we have other smaller weapons 
which give, say, 10,000 tons. It seems to me 
that knowing such information would help 
the public do a better job of sizing up the 
hazards we'll be facing in case of atomic 
attack. And I don't see how such informa- 
tion would particularly help the Russians. 

Question. Senator Wiuer’s example was 
pretty vivid the other day: He said that if 
the H-bomb exploded in Chicago it would 
destroy Milwaukee, 90 miles away. 

Answer. If you want to assume that an 
H-bomb has a destructive radius of 100 miles, 
then the Senator's arithmetic is quite correct. 
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Question. It—an H-bomb—has to be 
dropped from a very great height, doesn’t it, 
to destroy a vast area? 

Answer. Well—and of course this also goes 

for A-bombs—the altitude of the explosion 
does have a bearing on the size of the area 
destroyed. 
Question. Since the Russians may be able 
to figure out a rough estimate of our stock- 
pile, I wonder if you could explain how they 
might go about doing that? 

Answer. Well, Russia has exploded her own 
atomic bombs, so she knows how much mate- 
rial it takes to make at least one type of 
weapon. And if they couple this figure with 
their estimates of the amount of raw 
uranium we take in, they might be able to 
make a rough prediction of our overall 
capacity, based on Soviet weapon design. 

Question. Wouldn't she have to know the 
amount of uranium we consumed? She has 
no way of knowing whether we stockpile the 
uranium or put it into bombs. 

Answer. I am not saying that she could 
come up with a good estimate of our stock- 
pile. My point is simply that she has sev- 
eral peg points on which to hang a guess. 

Question. With reference to Russian esti- 
mates of what we have, there have been 
startling disclosures in the past as to what 
the Russians really did know about what 
was going on and about how they found it 
ali out. Do you feel more confident that we 
have things more under control in that re- 
spect? Is espionage less effective? 

Answer. I don't think any of us should 
ever feel complete confidence where espio- 
mage is concerned. We've got to keep up 
our constantly. However, I have no 
indication whatsoever that our atomic plants 
are not being operated by reliable people. 

Question. The Russians probably have the 
secrets, don't they? 

Answer. Well, the Soviets have made 
atomic bombse—and that’s what really 
counts. As to how much they know about 
our own processes, I would hope that we 
still have quite a few tricks up our sleeve. 

TENS OF THOUSANDS OF SECRETS 

Question. Aren't know-how on production 
and the ability to produce really more im- 
portant than the secret of how it is done? 

Answer. I think so. And of course there 
isn’t Just one secret—the secret—in this field. 
It requires knowledge of literally tens of 
thousands of items of information to con- 
struct an atom bomb. Certainly, however, it 
makes no sense to reveal any facts that will 
make the job of our rivals easier. 

Question, You mentioned that plutonium 
that is made in reactors could be used as a 
future source of energy in addition to being 
used for a bomb. Apparently private busi- 
ness is hesitant to get into atomic energy 
until it is assured that the Government will 
buy the plutonium. What use is there for 
plutonium, other than for the bomb? 

Ancwer. Plutonium could also provide fuel 
for atomic-driven planes, ships, and other 
types of energy-producing reactors. 

Question. This is going to go on expand- 
ing, isn’t it? We are going to have more 
and more weapons? 

Answer. We are going to have more and 
more of the fissionable materials which can 
be used either to make weapons or to furnish 
se fuel for peacctime power-producing reac- 

rs. 


Question. But If private companies sny 
they can't go into atomic energy unless the 
Government will buy the plutonium, doesn't 
there seem to be a limited market for it? 

Answer. My own guess—and I think it is 
more than a guess—is that we can profitably 
use all the plutonium we can manufacture. 
At the ennie time, I can understand the hesi- 
tancy of the industrial study groups which 
have looked into the possibility of nuclear 
power and which have decided that, for the 
time being, they need a Government guar- 
anty to buy the plutonium which could be 
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produced as a byproduct of power. They're 
responsible to their stockholders, and if 
they're to invest millions of dollars they 
need a reasonable prospect of not going 
broke. Personally, I can see nothing im- 
proper or contrary to our historic practice in 
a Government guaranty to purchase plu- 
tonium. 
PLUTONIUM: PERMANENT ASSET 


Question. What could the Government do 
with the plutonium? 

Answer. It can use it In atomic weapons; 
it can use it to generate power in Govern- 
ment powerplants, or it can sell or lease it 
back to industry for use in powerplants some 
day. This isn’t a material that decays. 
It will be as good a hundred years from now 
as it is today. Even if the Government 
didn’t do any more than dig a hole in the 
ground and bury it, the public would still 
benefit through new sources of power in the 
future. 

Question. We've been talking here about 
plutonium, Exactly what is it? 

Answer. It is a manmade material that 
is manufactured from uranium during the 
fission process in an atomic reactor. 

Question. It is what they use in the bomb? 

Answer. Yes, that is one of its uses, 

Question. Your committee has recently 
concluded a long series of hearings on the 
development of atomic power. Did any of 
the witnesses from industry indicate that 
they had plans to go ahead with building 
experimental plants for atomic-power de- 
velopment? 

Answer. They all indicated that they had 
plans of some sort along this line, but some 
were more ambitious than others—some of 
these plans are nearer the point of ready 
to go. 

There was one company which said it was 
ready to get started, provided that the law 
was adjusted so that it would be legal for a 
private company to own fissionable material, 
to bulid n reactor, to sell the byproducts, and 
to own patents. 

Question. Is there anything new in peace- 
time uses? Is there any revision on the 
timetable, for example, as to when we might 
be generating power? 

Answer, No; I'm not aware of any such 
revision. On the basis of the atomic-power 
hearings the Joint Committee has just con- 
cluded, I would estimate that within the 
next 5 years there will be at least one—and 
perhaps as many as a dozen—reactors pro- 
ducing electric power. These first reactors 
may not be economically competitive with 
power from coal or oil or hydroelectric 
sources, but they will be nearly so. Ten 
years after the first ones are constructed I 
would guess that nuclear reactors will be- 
come really competitive with conventional 
power. 

Question. That would be 15 years alto- 
gether? 

Answer. Yes; something in that neighbor- 
hood. And if we look 50 years in the future, 
I think we are going to be very pleasantly 
eurprised at the way atomic energy has 
broadened our available energy resources. 

We are making truly remarkable progress, 
After all, about 30 years elapsed between the 
Wright brothers and what we would call a 
commercial airplane, and the steam turbine 
took about 50 years to develop. 

Question. Then the day of useful atomic 
power isn't as far distant as we think? 

Answer. It is a lot closer than many people 
imagine. 

Question. And industry is interested? 

Answer. Very, very much, 

ELECTRIC POWER AS PRIME USE 

Question. What new things could atomic 
energy offer us? What new products would 
we get out of the atom that we don't have 
now? 

Answer. The real pay-off comes in atomic 
power, in gencrating electricity fram the 
atom. There are, of course, also hundreds, 
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even thousands, of other very important in- 
dustrial applications in the radioisotopes 
field, but these things are essentially sec- 
ondary. 

Question, Then it is a new source of power 
rather than a new product that we are after? 

Answer. That’s quite so. 

Question, At this time the main Interest 
is in atomic weapons, isn't it? 

Answer. Yes; it's got to be this way so long 
as we face the Soviet threat. But there are 
other uses of nuclear energy besides weapons, 
of course. There are isotopes, for instance, 
which have increasingly valuable uses in in- 
dustry, in agriculture, and all research fields. 
In fact, I believe, and the Commission also 
tells me this is so, that more people have 
been benefited or helped or have had their 
lives prolonged by atomic energy than were 
killed at both Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And, 
as you know, more than 150,000 people were 
killed in those cities. 

Question. What diseases are treated with 
best results by radioactive Isotopes? 

Answer. The most outstanding and spec- 
tacular uses, of course, are in certain kinds 
of cancers—thyroid troubles are particularly 
helped. And that applies not only to treat- 
ing these diseases, but to diagnosing them 
in time, and to understanding their funda- 
mental causes. Atomic energy now means 
as much to medical research as the inven- 
tion of the microscope meant to the early 
days of science, 

Take the matter of cancerous brain 
tumors, for example. Patients are injected 
with boron salts. These settle in the dis- 
eased cells in the brain. The patients are 
then put on top of an atomic reactor at the 
Brookhaven Laboratory on Long Island. 
The neutrons from the reactor penetrate 
the skull and reach the tumor. But be- 
cause the boron solution becomes radio- 
active under neutron bombardment, the can- 
cerous tissue is destroyed without harming 
the healthy brain cells. As a result of such 
treatment, seemingly hopeless patients have 
had as much as a half a year added to their 
life. This isn’t a cure as yet, but it is a be- 


ginning. 
OPENING FOR INDUSTRY 


Question. Do you expect to make impor- 
tant changes in the atomic energy law at 
the next session of the Congress? Wouldn't 
you have to make some changes in order 
to allow for industrial participation in 
atomic energy? 

Answer. Naturally, I can't speak for my 
congressional colleagues, but my personal 
hope is that by the time Congress recon- 
venes, we will have drafted a revision of 
the basic act, which will make it possible 
for private capital to use fissionable mate- 
jal and to build atomic reactors—under su- 
pervision by the Commission, in order to 
protect the health of the people tn the plants 
and the surrounding areas, and in order to 
make sure we do not impair atomic security- 

Any such revision would have to be based 
on the premise that no fissionable material 
would be diverted to power development. 
if this is any way kept us from meeting our 
requirements for atomic weapons. Of 
course, there would be no real point in 
changing the law unless it Is clear that pri- 
vate industry would then be ready to build 
atomic reactors with its own money, or un- 
less it would be willing to enter into part- 
nership arrangements under which public 
funds would be made available in reasonable 
amounts, 

I myself very much hope that private in- 
dustry will soon build these reactors, under 
an arrangement which would protect the 
public’s investment in atomic energy, But 
if private capital is not forthcoming, then 
I think the Government should build such 
machines, using public money. The main 
thing is to bring about an actual demon- 
stration of large-scale atomic power 85 
quickly as possible. 
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Hats Of to an Alert VFW Post, Post 603, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


bent BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
honored by a request from the Vet- 
to of Foreign Wars to make available 
Sane Members of Congress the true facts 
hien nn the Norwalk, Conn., incident, 
Pub h has recently received so much 
able eity— both favorable and unfavor- 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ento eased to insert the following article 
Poot ed. “Hats Off to an Alert VFW 
hea, 4 Which was written at the national 
City Quarters of the VFW in Kansas 
Next This article is to appear in the 
mag issue of Foreign Service, the official 
azin 
TS 


Ha e of the VFW: 
TO AN ALERT VFW Post, Post 603, 
ae NorwaLx, CONN. 
any doing just what comes naturally” to 
of mo EW post that is alert to the dangers 
Cony Versive activities, post 603, Norwalk, 
ton v recently attracted nationwide atten- 
The the press, radio, and television. 
8 fact that members of post 603 have 
Vers Teporting suspicious evidence of sub- 
Ve activities to the FBI suddenly be- 
that Public knowledge with a news story 
zune tis released to the local press in con- 
Vry en With the observance of National 
Week. 
memba aag to Comdr. Albert A, Beres, the 
Scions of post 603 have always been con- 
Port toe their duties as good citizens to re- 
any the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
t whose activities or utterances 
“Ey Dössibly endanger national security. 
Toote thing we have done, or are doing, is 
~ in the traditional policies of the 
haya’ declared Commander Beres. We 
done nothing that conflicts with the 
Ration ves that we received from the VPW 
al Americanism department, or with 
Which un“ appeals for public cooperation 
te de been votced by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Ration. Of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


Upetttain known leftists, and misgulded 
Members AV? suddenly found out that the 
America Of Post €03 take their loyalty to 
Bulity of Seriously. They are deliberately 


the fa twisting the truth and distorting 
83 we hae We are cooperating with the FBI 
teng 74 ve been asked to do. We don't pre- 


Just be investigators nor vigilantes, but 
Just a nary good citizens who would be 
fire to Fase to report a bank holdup or a 
“We n Proper authorities. 
Malou) have done nothing to justify the 
to take ti leftist charge that we are trying 
dur dut e law into our own hands. It is not 
Y or purpose to label any person as a 
act or as a traitor guilty of treason- 
Oganize aes. We are not conducting an 
“AS oy Search for sples or saboteurs. 
l to eas veterans we have risked our 
No een the ideals of Americanism. 
haviane Of citizens is more jealous of the 
al rights and freedoms to which 
We or American citizen is entitled. 
Bood citi. trying to discharge our duties as 
weens, by cooperating with the FBI 
to have the chance, because we do not 
— these basic rights destroyed by 


Tuture 22 Continue to notify the FBI in the 
We should encounter any evidence 
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that subversive elements are at work in our 
community.“ 

The Americanism activities of this VFW 
unit became a national issue when Post 603 
was publicly criticized in a paid newspaper 
advertisement, sponsored by the Norwalk 
chapter of the Americans for Democratic 
Action. The incident was immediately 
pounced upon by the press associations and 
radio and television networks. It inspired 
one of the questions which reporters directed 
at President Elsenhower during his regular 
White House press conference on January 24. 

Both Department Commander Charles J. 
Post, who belongs to Post 603, and Comman- 
der in Chief Wayne E. Richards promptly 
commended the work of Post €03 in cooper- 
ating with the FBI. 

“The members of Post 603 are fulfilling 
thelr obligations as loyal Americans in 
bringing to the attention of the FBI per- 
sons whose actions or utterances could help 
the enemies of national security.“ declared 
Commander in Chief Richards. “This pro- 
gram Is not a witch hunt. No names of sus- 
pects are being released to the public. The 
final determination of whether an investiga- 
tion shall be made rests with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation.” 

A writer in the New York Times pointed 
out that the anti-Communist activities of 
Post 603 are based on presidential direc- 
tives, beginning with one issued September 
6, 1939, as war broke out in Europe, by the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
directed the FBI to assume the task of as- 
suring internal security against espionage 
and sabotage. There were renewals of that 
directive on January 8, 1943, by Mr. Roose- 
velt, by President Truman on July 24, 1950, 
and by President Elsenhower last December 
15, when for the first time a President urged 
alertness against atomic sabotage. Each of 
the directives was accompanied by an appeal 
to the public, to patriotic organizations and 
to local police agencies to report suspicious 
persons and activities to the FBL 

Ever since 1940, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
written several articles fcr publication in 
VFW magazine. His repeated requests for 
the same type of assistance currently being 
rendered to the FBI by Post 603, Norwalk, are 
summarized in this quotation from one of 
his articles published in the May 1943 issue 
of VFW magazine: 

“If you know any person or situation pos- 
sibly dangerous to our well-being, report it 
at once to our nearest fleld office. Do not 
evaluate the matter and wonder if it is sig- 
nificant, for we would rather receive a thou- 
sand unfounded reports than miss one that 
is worthwhile. What may seem trivial alone 
may fit nicely into a case already under in- 
vestigation. How do you call the FBI? Con- 
sult your local telephone directory for the 
number of our office nearest you, or In an 
emergency, ask the telephone operator to 
connect you with our nearest office. I urge 
every loyal American to do his part in help- 
ry Bey FBI protect our Nation from internal 
at * 


War at Peace Cross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 17, 1954: 
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Wan AT Prace Cross 
Representative Prank Smart, Republican, 
of Maryland, presented an argument before 
the House appropriations subcommittee 
Monday that may finally bring about some 
relief for the area often flooded at Peace 
Cross. 


He pointed out that Bladensburg Road has 
been designated as a civil defense highway 
by the District Commissioners and remarked: 
“Bladensburg Road would be rendered vir- 
tually useless as a civil defense road during 
an emergency if Peace Cross were flooded at 
the time of an enemy aerial attack.“ 

The threat of such a disaster is real enongh 
to cail for the expenditure of Federal funds 
to supplement the money already earmarked 
for the improvement of conditions at Peace 
Cross by the State of Maryland. 

For 20 years conditions have been allowed 
to worsen while State, county, and Federal 
officials kicked plans for flood control and 
road improvement back and forth. The most 
satisfactory overall program calls for a com- 
bined effort on the part of the State author- 
ities and the Federal Government working 
through the Army engineers. 

Maryland has $4.25 million set aside for 
the work. Through the efforts of Senator 
Bur.er, Republican, of Maryland, President 
Eisenhower recommended a $1 million ap- 
propriation from Federal funds to start the 
Program. 

We believe the effective way to meet the 
problem is by the coordination of the State 
and Federal authorities and therefore urge 
Congress to approve the appropriation so 
something can be done about this bottle- 
neck, 


Security by Concealment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include an edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1954. I think this editorial is 
sane and sound and should call attention 
of those who have been talking about the 
2,200 security risks and subversives and 
every other name in the calendar, and 
what is the honest thing to do about it. 

If Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil 
Service Commission, and those working 
with him, do not give a definite list of 
those of the 2,200 who were supposed to 
be subversives it will not be an honest ap- 
praisal of this matter. The kind of talk 
that has been going on about this will 
embarrass everyone who has been sepa- 
rated from Government service in the 
last year. 

I fear that when the thousands of oth- 
ers who have been separated from the 
service apply for a position elsewhere 
and they are asked where they have 
worked last, and they say for some de- 
partment of the Government, they will 
be asked if they are 1 of the 2,200. 

All I want is fair play, decency, and 
honesty. 

The editorial follows: 

SECURITY BY CONCEALMENT 

The breakdown proposed by the Ciyil Ser- 
vice Commission on the 2,200 security separa- 
tions from the Federal Government is re- 
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grettably Inadequate. The CSC will divide 
these separations, according to the an- 
nouncement by Chairman Philip Young, into 
four “broad categories.” This will, admit- 
tedly, be some improvement over the un- 
discriminating lump sum statement on 
which certain GOP orators have based ex- 
travagant charges that the Government was 
shot through with subversives. But it will 
embody neither the candor nor the concern 
for fair play which the public expects of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Young says, quite frreleyantly, that 
it would be “neither feasible nor in the pub- 
lic interest“ to list “a specific reason“ for 
finding each individual a security risk. No 
responsible critic has suggested that this be 
done. Eut it is hard to see how either the 
public interest or the interest of the indi- 
vidual employees could be injured by a 
breakdown of the separations into the eight 
general categories of security risks set forth 
by the President in his Executive order cre- 
ating the security program last spring. And 
in addition to this, we believe, there should 
be a clear disclosure as to how many of the 
2,200 were separated by dismissal, how many 
resigned after charges had been lodged 
against them, how many resigned without 
any knowledge that they were under suspi- 
cion, and how many merely transferred from 
one agency of the Government to another 
and remain in tbe civil service today. 

To lump into a single category, as the Civil 
Service Commission proposes to do, all 
Communist cases, ranging from someone 
suspected of being a Soviet spy to someone 
suspected of nothing more sinister than 
having a relative behind the Iron Curtain, 
is to make the category altogether meaning- 
less. The public is entitled to know—as a 
matter of elementary justice—just how 
many of the 2,200 separated individuals were 
actually suspected of disloyalty. It will 
embarrass the administration a great deal 
less to give the facts now than to prolong 
the deception. 


Continuance of a Bipartisan Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
Democratic administrations, one of the 
hardest fighting members of the Repub- 
lican Party for everything he believed 
was in the best interests of our country 
was the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY. He appraised our foreign 
policy in a truly bipartisan manner, 

Now that his party, through Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his appointees, is 
charged with the responsibility of form- 
ulating and implementing that policy, he 
continues his statesmanlike approach to 
these problems. He does not urge that 
anything initiated by prior administra- 
tions be discarded solely for that reason. 
He still fights for those policies most of 
us believe are right and proper and he 
does so without thought of partisan 
advantage. 

It is, therefore, pleasant indeed to call 
our colleagues’ attention to the following 
article written by Roscoe Drummond, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of February 21, 1954; 
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COURAGEOUS RECORD or SENATOR WILEY 


While the facts are still fresh in the rec- 
ords, its deseryes to be put down that the 
most consistent, politically courageous, forth- 
right, don't-walt-until-the-battle-is-nearly- 
lost defender of administration foreign policy 
is the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 

He is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, who on 
the three most critical and controversial 
issues of the last 12 months has been a vir- 
tual “Horatius at the Bridge” while the 
President and Secretary of State were decid- 
ing how and when to speak out. 

He did not hesitate to do battle with for- 
midable figures in his own party at a time 
when each issue was imperiling the leader- 
ship of the White House. 

When the late Senator Robert A. Taft de- 
livered his famous “go it alone” speech in 
Cincinnati last May, belittling the United 
Nations, suggesting we ignore our allies in 
Asia, and deriding NATO and the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Senator Wrex was the only 
prominent Republican foreign policy spokes- 
man to voice prompt and public dissent. 
Later, the President gently disagreed with 
Senator Taft. 

When Acting Senate Majority Leader Wirt- 
LIAM KNOWLAND approved Syngman Rhee's 
release of prisoners held by South Korea for 
the U. N., blamed President Elsenhower for 
the breach with Rhee, and encouraged Rhee 
to resume the war if he wanted to, Senator 
Wriey took the floor of the Senate the next 
day to counter the damage which Senator 
KNOwWLAND had done to the truce negotia- 
tions, 

After Senator BRICKER offered his amend- 
ment last year to reduce the treatymaking 
power of the Federal Government, there were 
weeks on end when Senator Wiey was virtu- 
ally the only Senator, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who lifted his voice in the Senate to 
stem the onrushing tide of pressure and pro- 
paganda for it. 

Because Senator Wr stood out against 
three strong Republican personalities, he 
ran serious political risks. Despite the fact 
that he was defending the administration— 
or because of it—he began to be punished 
by bis own party in his own State. He didn't 
buckle under the pressure. 

To Senator Taft's “go it alone” Cincinnati 
speech, Senator Wr gave this reply: 

“The enemies of that American boy who 
lies in that tomb (the Unknown Soldier) 
would like nothing better for us than to 
‘go it alone.“ They would like nothing bet- 
ter for us than to lose all hope that Western 
Europe can be successfully defended. They 
would be delighted if we were to lose our 
faith in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization and in the U. N. 

“We will honor America’s dead best by 
preserving unity among the living. We know, 
as Lincoln knew, that ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ The free world's 
house cannot stand if it pays heed to those 
who would split it in twain—wittingly or 
unwittingly.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Wisconsin Republi- 
can State convention passed a resolution con- 
demning Senator Wiiey for his support of 
“a bipartisan foreign policy“ and warned him 
“to heed its worde.” 

To Senator KNOWLAND's uncritical indorse- 
ment of everything Syngman Rhee was doing, 
Senator Witey replied: 

“I want to express the firm view that Presi- 
dent Rhee is doing his nation, his allies, the 
United Nations as a whole, and the cause of 
world peace infinite damage by his con- 
tinued reckless attitude. 

“The unilateral action which he has al- 
ready taken in violation of his commitments 
to the United Nations Command and the 
unilateral action which he has indicated he 
may take—are actions unworthy of his own 
fine record as a spokesman for free peo- 
plen. 

“President Rhee has been playing with 
global dynamite. He has been tossing 
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matches about in an utterly reckless 
manner,” 

On the Bricker amendment, while the 
President was waiting to make up his 
and while Secretary Dulles was waiting, Sen- 
ator WILEY was leading a lone and what 8P* 
peared to be a losing battle against the plan 
to curb the treatymaking authority of the 
Federal Government. 

It wasn't evident then that the Presiden? 
was going to take any strong stand person’ 
ally. Senator WILEY kept speaking from the 
floor of the Senate, kept sprinkling the CON” 
GRESSIONAL Rxcond with his considered argu- 
ments against the amendment. At the end 
of the session, by showing that he 
insist upon lengthy debate of such an im- 
portant matter, there is good reason to 
believe that he, more than any one else. 
succeeded in postponing the vote at a time 
when support for the amendment in its most 
restrictive form was at its penk. 

Pro-Bricker Wisconsin Republicans tried to 
take Wmey out of the play by threatening 
him. They got the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin formally to “censure the senior Sen- 
ator for his failure to actively support 
Bricker amendment and insist that he reco?” 
sider his stand.” 

They didn't know their man, Senator 
Wry may be taking political risks, but he 13 
standing by his convictions, He is d 
battle boldly on the great issues, as he sees 
them, and he is often standing up for th 
administration even when the administra- 
tion doesn't always seem ready to stand 
for itself. 


Political Asylum Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 
today 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, 
I introduced a bill, H. R. 8000, to provid’ 
for the admission into the United Sta 
of Communist government officials W 
renounce communism and seek asylum 
I hope that this bill, text of which © 
printed below, will receive early consid 
eration by the House: 
H. N. 8000 
A bill to promote the national securit 
United States, and for other p pe 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act mY, 
cited as the “Political Asylum Act of 1954 
DEFINITIONS ns 
Sec. 2. (a) “Communist country“ mend 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics act. 
any country declared, pursuant to this ad of 
by the Secretary of State to be gover? jaits 
dominated by the Union of Soviet 80° isi? 
Republics or any other branch or subdi¥ ent. 
ot the international Communist moren 
(b) “Communist government om em- 
means any person who is an officels rf 
ployee, or member of the military, naval: or 
alr forces, ot any Communist country: or 
of the foreign service, or of the un- 
the inteligence organization of such col m- 
try, or of any agency working for 3 (a) 
munist country as defined in section 2 
of this act. 
SPECIAL NONIMMIGRANT VISAS of 
Src. 3. Notwithstanding the on. 
section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration nen- 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 184), a 6) allen 
immigrant visa may be issued to any ue 
Communist government official and his 
and his children, who— ue 
(a) renounce his allegiance to the comet 
nist country's government and to the 


y of the 
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Rational Communist conspiracy which he has 
n serving; 
(b) departs from a Communist country 
d proceeds to a country in the free world, 
Or, being physically outside the border of 
3 Communist country, refuses to return 
thereto; 
(c) is determined, under procedures to be 
ibed by the President, to possess infor- 
Mation or other assets of special value to the 
Alted States in furtherance of its security 
Program, and not to constitute a menace to 
ang te of the United States of America; 


y (d) agrees, actively, to cooperate with the 
and States in programs to expose and to 
“feat the purposes of the international 
unist conspiracy. 
AUTHORITY TO TERMINATE. VISAS 
Src. 4, Nonimmigrant visas issued pur- 
‘Want to this act shall be terminated by the 
e ot State whenever the country ot 
Ein of the alien shall no longer be gov- 
ed or dominated by the Communist con- 
G racy: Provided, That the personal safety 
the alien would not thereby be placed in 
aun tay. The Secretary of State is further 
thorized to revoke any such visa when the 
t Interest of the United States so requires. 
NUMBER OF VISAS 


be Z- 5. Not more than 1,000 such visas shall 
Med pursuant to this act. 
REPORTS 
oot: 8. The President shall report to the 
Staten on the operation ot the program 
of dusned under this act on December 31 
each year. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
App, There are hereby authorized to be 
ary w inted such funds as may be neces- 

carry out the purposes of this act. 


Congress Is Shirking 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


to r: LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
th end my remarks, I wish to include 
the ollowing constructive editorial from 
Th ton Daily Record, Boston, Mass., 
ursday, February 18, 1954: 
In Concress Is SHIRKING 
ariq nes, Previous editorials the Daily Record 
Sur be Other Hearst newspapers have given 
now poections to the Federal highway bill 
Mitt. 98g studied by the House Subcom- 
tee on Roads 


We bill has administration support. 
t Phen like to convey the following in- 
88 ag lon to those who still regard the bill 
equate or generous: 
Tor Toa, eral, State, and local expenditures 
total ds during 1953 do not even equal the 
iene in 1938. 
ti & the 1941 dollar as a base, and ad- 
the — and 1953 dolars to it, here are 
Total expenditures in 1938, §2,633,000,000. 
Actua t*Penditure in 1953, $2,570,000,000. 
Was 3 in 1953 the sum of 85.277.000. 000 
Bot Onin by all units of government, but we 
terms of $2,570,000,000 worth of roads in 
In za 1041 dollar. 
ea 
* highway? what has happened to 
vchlelese there were about 30 million motor 
In 19 On our streets and roads, 


53 there were about 55 million. 
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How can Congress expect to solve a 55 
million vehicle congestion problem by spend- 
ing money at the rate we did in 1938? 

It is tragically inadequate. 

And it looks worse the longer we look at it. 


Dean Jerome Prince 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday, February 21, 
1954, has very fittingly chosen as Brook- 
Iyn's Man of the Week, the dean of my 
alma mater, Brooklyn Law School. Dr. 
Jerome Prince is most deserving of this 
tribute. Wendell Hanmer tells the story 
as follows: 

BROOKLYN'S MAN OF THE WEEK FINDS Law a 
THRILLING PROFESSION 
(By Wendell Hanmer) 

When he was a high-school junior Jerome 
Prince, son of a tobacco salesman, wandered 
one day into a courtroom. Trials and legal 
arguments, he soon found, were more inter- 
esting than vaudeville or a baseball game. 
Inevitably, he became a lawyer, this third 
dean of Brooklyn Law School, 

From the school, founded in 1901 when 
he was 6 years old, Dr. Prince obtained his 
LL.B., summa cum laude, in 1933 and his 
5. J. D., summa cum laude, in 1934. He previ- 
ously had earned a B. S., cum laude, at C. C. 
N. Y., where he was elected to Phi Beta Kap- 
ps. On receipt of his doctorate he began 
part-time legal practice and became assist- 
ant to the late William Payson Richardson, 
founder and first dean of the school. 

From assisting with administrative duties, 
Dr. Prince gradually extended his teaching 
activities until he had to discontinue private 
practice entirely after 4 years. He has taught 
every branch, though specializing in criminal 
law and evidence. When the late Justice 
Wiliam B. Carswell of the appellate divi- 
sion became dean, Dr. Prince was initially 
his assistant, then successively vice dean 
and associate dean. ` 


A VERY SATISFYING LIFE 


“We've a very fine school, with a fine fac- 
ulty,” said Dr. Prince. “With our current 
enrollment of 1,400 students, we rank as the 
second largest undergraduate law school in 
the country, though only third when under- 
graduate and postgraduate are combined. 
This school has provided me with a very sat- 
isfying life.” 

Dean Prince gives the impression of fitting 
into his career like the well-machined part 
of a fine instrument. He is doing what he 
likes best to do and therein frankly. feels 
himself among the especially fortunate of 
men. He gives the impression of being fas- 
cinated with the law and its evolution from 
logic and experience, and to enjoy imparting 
this knowledge to others. 

ONE OF HIS BIGGEST THRILLS 

He even finds the law thrilling. 

“I suppose one of the biggest thrills I ever 
experienced,” he ruminated, “was while I 
was a second-year student in this school. 
I was a founder and member of the editorial 
staff of our Brooklyn Law Review, and was 
later its editor in chief. But then, in my 
second year, I did an article on the consti- 
tutionality of the statute abolishing ex parte 
injunctions—and I had not yet had the sub- 
ject in class. When the New York Law 
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Journal reprinted it—that was truly my big 
moment.” 

Absorbed as he is with the law, It may seem 
surprising that Dr. Prince has enjoyed a 
degree of success as a writer of detective 
stories. He still finds time to write—eve- 
nings and weekends. Not surprising, this 
“made-time” writing is about the law. 

He is the author of the sixth and seventh 
editions of Richardson on Evidence, an au- 
thoritative reference on that subject.. He 
is now working on an eighth edition, hoping 
to complete the task for publication late this 
year. 

He also is committed to complete by 
September the manuscript of a new edi- 
tion. of Matheson & Prince on Cases and 
Materials on Evidence. 

Doubtless he will complete both tasks on 
schedule. “One somehow does,” he 
remarked. 

He also is expected, as in the past, to con- 
tinue lecturing on evidence before the Prac- 
ticing Law Institute and to participae in yar- 
ious activities of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, New York State Bar Association and 
the Manhattan and Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion, in all of which he holds membership, 

Dean Prince was the first student in the 
history of Brooklyn Law School to receive 
both his Bachelor's degree and his Doctorate 
with highest honors, For this accomplish- 
ment he was awarded the school's top schol- 
arship prize, and he also copped the Mathi- 
son Award as the student evidencing the 
highest degree of legal ability.” 

HE'S MARRIED TO A LAWYER 


That he married a lawyer should be no 
surprise to anyone. The former Martha 
Kenith, she has now given up practice to 
care for their children, Elaine, 6, and Karen, 
4. 

To Dean Prince the former Miss Kenith 
was just another student during 1941, when 
she attended his classes in criminal law and 
evidence, She was a practicing attorney 
when he met her socially and discovered that 
she was a woman and attractive. 

Formerly resident on Brooklyn Heights, 
the Princes now have a home on Long Is- 
land. One big room of their house is fitted 
out as a law library, which must prove con- 
venient when any legal point is in dispute, 


The American Legion Reader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr, 
Victor Lasky, well known New York re- 
porter and writer, has chosen from the 
American Legion magazine a fine selec- 
tion of articles of humor, fiction, and 
cartoons, which have been published in 
a book entitled “The American Legion 
Reader.” This volume provides some 
very pleasant and provocative reading. 
Many of America’s best known authors 
and writers are represented in Mr, 
Lasky’s compilation, representing a great 
collection of material which has ap- 
peared over the years in the American 
Legion magazine. 

Mr. Lasky, coauthor of the best seller, 
Seeds of Treason, an exposé of the Alger 
Hiss case, in editing the articles from the 
American Legion magazine, gives a very 
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fine cross section of the ideals espoused 
by that periodical. 

Columnists and book reviewers from 
coast to coast have acclaimed Mr. Lasky's 
anthology as the best of what has ap- 
peared over the years in the American 
Legion magazine—every article worth re- 
publishing. He is to be complimented 
on doing a magnificent job, introducing 
a book of rare quality and high enter- 
tainment value. 


The Excise Tax on Phone Calls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, I wish to place the following 
letter and data in the RECORD: 

‘Tue COLUMBUS CHAMDER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbus, Ohio, February 12, 1954. 
The Honorable JohN M. Vorys, 
Member of Congress, 
. House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Vorys: We understand 
that the House Ways and Means Committee 
is considering the reduction of excise taxes 
including the excise tax on long distance tele- 
phone calls. 

We feel that excise taxes on long distance 
calls impose a penalty on business, and 
should be eliminated entirely. Modern day 
business uses the method of long distance 
telephoning as an integral part of its daily 
Tunction, and is in no way a luxury, although 
it has been so considered heretofore. 

There is no Federal excise tax on other 
utilities, such as gas, electricity, and water 
and therefore, telephone service being also 
a necessity should be in the same category 
as these utilities. 

We urge your support for the elimination 
of such taxes, which hamper efficient business 
administration. 

Sincerely, 


Lou Wiscn, President. 


THE FEDERAL TELEPHONE Excise Tax 


Telehpone excise taxes are high, being 25 
percent on long distance calls over 24 cents 
and leased wire facilities, and a 15 percent 
tax is levied on local service and long dis- 
tance calls under 24 cents. 

The 15 percent tax on local service and 
calls under 24 cents are much higher than 
the tax on fishing equipment. television sets, 
musical instruments and wages, 

In comparison with luxury items carrying 
the excise tax, the rate on telephone service 
is higher than the tax on jewelry, furs, and 
cabaret charges, In fact, the 25 percent tax 
on long distance calls and leased wires is 
higher than any excise tax imposed on any 
service or commodity other than liquor and 
tobacco, 

The present Federal excise tax rates were 
enacted during time of war primarily to 
discourage civilian telephone usage. Tele- 
phone facilities have been greatly expanded 
to meet civilian and defense needs and these 
restrictive taxes should not be continued. 

This tax imposes an undue burden on 
telephone users. It is estimated that Ohio 
Bell customers in the year 1953 paid out 
$30 million in excise taxes. This amounts 
to an average of $16 for every telephone in 
service, 
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Telephone service should not be subjected 
to a luxury tax since it is a necessity, being 
essential to commerce and to the general 
welfare of the Nation, 

There is no Federal excise tax on other 
utilities, such as electricity, gas, and water 
and therefore, telephone service being also a 
necessity should be in the same category as 
these utilities which have no Federal excise 
tax. 

The public is dissatisfied with the tele- 
phone excise taxes as indicated In the Gallup 
poll of September 1953, the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion poll of March 1950, 
and the Opinion Research poll of December 
1953. Further, the public has indicated its 
displeasure with the tax in our own public 
opinion surveys made in October 1953. 

The National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners objected to this tax 
in November 1952. Furthermore, the State 
Utilities Commissions of Maine, Michigan, 
Washington, and New York have all pointed 
out that this excise tax on telephone service 
is burdensome to the subscriber. 

No part of this tax savings would be re- 
tained by the telephone company. It all 
will be given to the telephone subscribers. 


Twenty-two Hundred, Two Hundred and 
Twenty, Twenty-two, Two 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
numerologists are up in arms. And they 
have aright to be. Any day a law may 
be introduced consigning them to jail 
as subversives. They are sure the least 
that will happen will be a law outlawing 
numerology. 

They have believed and taught that all 
life is governed by numbers, A new ad- 
ministration devoted to change has de- 
stroyed their science. 

Republican campaign harangues of 
1952 established beyond doubt that our 
Government was full of subversives. 
They were in every home, under every 
bed, in every closet, in every office, under 
every desk, and in every drawer. 

So an enlightened electorate gave a 
mandate to the discoverers of the evil 
to clean house and rout out the devils. 

With much shouting’ in and out of 
investigative halls, not good, but loud, 
the crusade began, 

Now the army of revolutionists has 
dwindled, first to a regiment, then to a 
battalion, next to a company, and finally 
to a squad, and that a squad which had 
been decimated by the prior Democratic 
administration. 

Now that the name calling is begin- 
ning to pall on the American people, 
please, my friends in the Republican 
administration, leave the numbers to the 
numerologists. I assure you they will 
leave the real problems of government 
to you. But not for too long, I trust. 

Let us see if you cannot do a little 
better on your other campaign promises. 

It is high time to start the serious 
work of bringing about true world peace, 
balancing the budget, guaranteeing 
peacetime prosperity to our people, and 
improving the condition of our Nation, 
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Do not be annoyed by the discovery 
that to do those things you must adopt 
and pursue the Democratic Party's pro- 
gram and policies. We do not care 
about the labels. As long as the prin- 
ciples are what is good for our country, 
we will vote for them, 


Oregon: Opportunities Unlimited for All 
of the People, That’s What Vocational 
Education Means in the Famed Beaver 
State—Read Now About Bill, and Tom; 
Students, Employees, and a Pretty» 
Young Bride; While the Journal Salutes 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Oregon are deeply interested in voce, 
tional education in affording an almos 
unlimited opportunity for our people. 
In the American Vocational Journal, in 
its issue of February 1954, a most illumi” 
nating and comprehensive article ap- 
peared on this subject which was e 
acterized on the front page of th 
Journal, where there was also a V 
fine cut of the Oregon State Capitol, 2$ 
the Journal salutes Oregon. I enclos? 
this article as part of these remarks: 


Orportunrries Unururren vor Aut or TE 
Proviy, THAT's WHAT Vocationan EDUCA 
TION MEANS IN THE Famen Beaver STATE 
ReaD Now ABOUT BILL, AND Tom; 
EMPLOYEES, AND A Prerry, Young BaD 
WHILE THE JOURNAL SALUTES OREGON 8 

YOU'LL FIND IMPORTANT ANSWERS TO AN ae 
PORTANT QUESTION: WHY VOCATIONAL ED 
TION? 


As the sun drops low in the Oregon aK $ 
small boy in a house perched along the 7g 
lumbia Gorge presses his nose against 4 
breath-steamed window and strains to um 
many famillar sights—a giant al we 
plant across the Columbia River, a large 5 
mill on his side and in the distance A BUY, 
hydroelectric dam which is always jus 
little out of sight. nis 

In the nearby city another boy rides iiy 
bike along a wet pavement automatic ig 
throwing his papers as he thinks hard abo 
another problem. gu- 

Out of classrooms and school shops in f 
gene and Klamath Falls stream grouPh og 
youngsters noisily shouting and joking jst 
are teen-agers full of ambition and optin? re- 
like thousands of other boys and giris erf 
turning home from high schools in “ 
part of the State. mer 

On a farm near Corvallis a future 1 rn. 
boy brings the milk cows into the . 
proud of those he owns and of his 
ship with his father. on an 

On a huge wheat farm near Pendlet and 
older farmer turns his tractor around yal 
heads for home a little earlier than 

All these people are Oregonians, but ne- 
have something in common other tha? ne? 
ing in the same State. They have rushinf 
thing in common with a sales clerk š ding 
for & bus in Milwaukee, a widow T° yog 
some lessons in Portland, a happy h 
wife cooking her first meai in a new. guid” 
in Coos Bay, a Korean veteran finishing hegt 
ance tests in Salem. They are all ben 
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ing from Oregon's broad vocational-educa- 
tion program, just like thousands of others 
have during the 36 years it has been in 
Operation. 
boy looking out of his 
He's seeing some of the results 
Sf vocational education—industries which 
flourishing in the Northwest because 
ey are supplied with competent, trained 
Workers. Many of these workers are prod- 
ucts of vocational education—his father is 
One. He works as a millwright at the 
nearby sawmill and his salary has made it 
Poestble for them to have a home of their 
t On the cliffs of the gorge which is world 
amous for its scenic grandeur. And the 
t himself will be able to enter a voca- 
{onal-training class when he is a little older 
and has decided how and where he would 
like to earn a living. 

The lad delivering his evening papers ts 
Minking seriously about his problem. He 
haas boy on the fence so to speak because 

and his buddies all realize a decision 
baust be made soon. His industrial arts 
acher, Mr. Jorgensen, has often led the 
t in discussions of how Industrial arts 
unction as trade exploration, and he plans 
ri have each boy list the vocations that 
real to him. Mr. Jorgensen has a big 
tus binder filled with information and pic- 
à concerning local and State industries 
82 vocations and charts showing how peo- 
© live and make their living in Oregon. 
look: fact impressed the boys when they were 
cen ug through that wish book—only 9 per- 

Nt of the persons gainfully employed in 
alons are in professions and semiprofes- 


h, 
micht d says his friend Bill, “looks like we 
cael belong to the larger group who will 
Mr some vocational training pretty soon.“ 
tho. Jorgensen will refer the boys to their 
With 1 counselor who will further aid them 
ot their problem. 
Diuna thousands of young Oregonians 
in ti ng down the front steps of the school 
he late afternoon, many have a particu- 
Mlan en to be full of ambition and opti- 
have ` These are the boys and girls who 
tecet made an occupational choice and are 
ving vocational training along with their 
lar high school sub jects. 
eervs nal and vocational technical schools 
Me additional hundreds of eager boys, girls, 
ve &nd women who desire to learn and who 
Whee’ ability to benefit by the training. 
ing e young Hillman saw the radio servic- 
m and its equipment in the 
Tasci e Vocational School last fall, he was 
nated because he saw an opportunity to 
nlati real training in radio and commu- 
Paat g 2 which had been his hobby for the 
Atr WO years from now I'll be in Uncle Sam's 
he bo, TPs and radio will be my specialty,” 
Ment ted as he glanced back at the equip- 
Upon leaving the room. 
ned er Sergeant Jennings, recently re- 
duty * aom Tokyo and 2 years of front-line 
Korea, stood up a bit awkwardly on 
batt eW artificial limb after completing his 
in Salz Of aptitude and other guidance tests 
Visor ey His vocational rehabilitation ad- 
Prominin given him a glimpse of a most 
ay ye ng future; the nightmares of the past 
Memon? faded and left only the bright 
Ang rhe associated with the service ribbons 
“Tha Purple heart, 

3 — it." he half shouted as he pictured 
Ofereg entering a most interesting class now 
Kiamat at Oregon Technical Institute near 

To. u Palls. 

unlünmmdennings just knew that opportunities 
ted were shaping his destiny; hadn't 
Prove p oce man told him that his tests 
Uhura to be mechanically inclined and 
tt the Se dexterous? A very unique course 
Tom. hee: of sports equipment appealed to 
ise ‘or he was in Oregon, the very para- 
Als experience with firearms 
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as a boy and in the Army had prompted 
him to brush up on the subject while in the 
hospital; now he could take the gunsmithing 
course as well as the sports equipment course 
at OTI. 

“Your're so nice to come home to“ sang 
the hungry bridegroom in Coos Bay as he 
greeted his happy wife cooking her first 
meal in their bright new home. 

“Dad used to sing it a little differently— 
he used the old version—can she bake a 
cherry pie.“ His confident bride of a few 
days Just smiled as she busied herself with 
an appetizing dinner that included chinook 
salmon and Deschutes potatoes for her line- 
man husband while he peeled off his water- 
proof gloves and jacket. 

She is a recent product of Oregon’s family 
centered homemaking program—a program 
designed to meet the needs of today’s family. 
Her active participation as an officer and 
member of the Future Homemakers of 
America has not only given her additional 
poise but has developed also in her a keen 
appreciation of the importance of the home- 
maker's role today. Yes, she can bake a 
cherry pie, but she also possesses a wealth of 
skills and knowledge—all mastered for one 
purpose—to be a real companion, wife, and 
mother, a happy family member in a thriving 
community. 

“I am impressed with a program which 
combines the teaching of good personal re- 
lationships with the practical skills as a 
means of guiding people toward wholesome 
family living,” says Mrs. Fern Fratzke, 
mother of a present homemaking student. 

As soon as our ambitious lineman appren- 
tice had finished a hearty meal of all the 
good things an Oregon homemaker can pur- 
chase or grow in her garden, he announced: 

“Got my unit packet today; you know, the 
Oregon instructional materials we use as a 
study guide in our related class 2 nights a 
week at the high school. The materials are 
developed right here in Oregon and are the 
result of a trade survey, and cooperation be- 
tween the operating companies, the employee 
organizations, and the State department.” 

The FFA boy learning the dairy business 
near Corvallis Is a typical example of Ore- 
gon's farm youth who appreciate the oppor- 
tunities offered by a most comprehensive 
vocational agricultural program. His father 
is a successful dairy farmer who takes ad- 
vantage of the evening classes in dairying 
conducted by the vocational agriculture in- 
structor. The boy is learning farming prac- 
tices similar to those acquired a few years 
ago by Everett Struckmeier, former vocation- 
al agriculture student and star farmer for 
the Pacific region in 1941 who is now a grade 
A dairyman at Scio, Oreg., and who says: 

“My home project helped me get started in 
farming. It provided training and responsi- 
bility that was impossible for me to get in 
any other way.” 

That senior citizen, the wheat farmer near 
Pendleton, headed his tractor for home a 
little early because he was due to attend a 
meeting of the district advisory committee 
that night, Three of his young neighbors 
planned to ride the station wagon with him; 
they wanted to meet with that committee 
and make arrangements to attend an eve- 
ning class in farm machinery repair, and to 
find out about futore evening classes in such 
subjects as contour farming, fertilizers, new 
types of grain, and any specific problems 
which they might wish to discuss with more 
experienced men. 

“What's cookin’, Mom?” and “When do we 
eat?” both rang out in chorus from the front 
hall of Mrs. Jackson's neat white cottage on 
the outskirts of Portland just as the deep 
blue haze covered the fading orange of sun- 
set on the fir-covered hills to the west. Two 
hungry youngsters gladdened the heart of 
their youthful mother. Widowhood had left 
a trace of gray in her dark auburn hair, but 
the warmth of her smile told a more cheerful 
story. 
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“Well, we can eat right away; and I don't 
mind telling you I've a surprise for both of 
you, but that can wait until after the 
dishes.” 

That evening there was a real down-to- 
earth family conference between Mrs. Jack- 
son and her young charges. Harold, a lad of 
17, attends school half days and works in a 
retall store every afternoon and all day on 
Saturday. His earnings help fortify the fam- 
lly budget and provide for his clothes and 
recreation. Next year he will graduate from 
high school with the rest of his class be- 
cause he is receiving approved wages and 
school credit at the same time as a dis- 
tributive education student. An employer 
of some of these students, J. D. Swenson, 
superintendent of the Meier & Frank Co., 
says: “We have found the distributive edu- 
cation program in the Portland high schools 
of great value to those students interested 
in working in the department store field.” 

Helen listened quietly while her brother 
painted his picture of the future and then 
asked pointedly, “Mother, would you think 
me wise to enter college next fall and get 
a degree so I could qualify as a homemak- 
ing teacher?” 

Helen is 19 and had spent the past year 
selling yardage in a department store. 

This was becoming a serious meeting after 
all. Helen knew that many young women 
have used their home economics college 
training experience as a stepping stone to 
other fields of activity, including marriage. 

It was agreed that Helen was old enough 
to know her own mind and wise enough to 
settle down to serious study. Then the 
mother revealed her surprise. She had de- 
cided that a course of practical nurse train- 
ing was exactly what she wanted. Several 
young widows had attended a meeting at 
the hospital where the vocational supervisor 
had outlined the program. d 

In another city, when he and Jake met on 
the church steps that October Sunday 
morning, the school board chairman asked: 

“Well Jake, how do you like your new 
building?” 

“This new high school building and equip- 
ment are modern in every respect and almost 
automatic, but we custodians who attended 
the special training offered at Lebanon last 
summer learned a lot of things that will 
make our work much easier and help keep 
this new plant in tip-top shape for a long 
time,” Jake replied. 

An administrator in another part of the 
State, Errol C. Rees, superintendent of Mult- 
nomah County schools, says, “The Janitorial 
and custodial services of the Multnomah 
County schools have been greatly improved 
by the training provided by Oregon's Voca- 
tional education department. This im- 
provement provides more pleasant buildings 
in which to work and has greatly reduced 
the cost to the taxpayers.” 

The Milwaukee sales clerk, running to 
catch the bus, was looking forward to his 
final session in a group of young assistant 
retail store managers. His primary interests 
were simple showcard writing, window dis- 
play and inventory control. Skillful in- 
structors had guided his progress through 
the 10 sessions that had been set up by a 
local advisory committee and the vocational 
coordinator in cooperation with the Oregon 
DE program. 

“Teaching is a craft, Mr. Adams, just the 
same as bricklaying is a craft and we are 
indeed fortunate to have found an experi- 
enced tradesman who is skilled in teaching 
his craft to others,” 

This conversation Is typical when a voca- 
tional supervisor and one of his advisory 
committees meet to decide upon the key 
man in any effective vocational training, 
for it must be agreed that there's no substi- 
tute for a good Instructor. Physical facili- 
ties, instructional materials, and other nec- 
essary aids are important, but the down-to- 
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earth direct contact of the instructor moti- 
vates every phase of the program. This is 
emphasized by Clarence Hines, superintend- 
ent, Eugene public schools, who states: 

“Each member of the staff of the Eugene 
Vocational School has demonstrated his oc- 
cupational competency by earning his liy- 
ing working at his trade and most are con- 
stantly seeking to improve thelr professional 
competency by in-service and college exten- 
sion courses.” 

The future of vocational education in the 
Pacific Northwest is indeed unique. Well- 
informed citizens, excellent school plants, 
enthusiastic instructors, and agencies all co- 
operating to meet every reasonable request 
for training are the order of the day. Let's 
take a look at the future picture. 

The Columbia Basin Interagency Commit- 
tee's report of 1952 brings out some startling 
predictions: 

Compared to only 4 million kilowatts of 
hydroelectric electrical energy already de- 
veloped the potential is 30 million kilowatts, 

Millions of acres of fertile land are being 
brought under water. 

Population increases are estimated at 25 
percent in the next 10 years. 

Older industries, such as lumber and wood 
products, are being greatly enlarged—new 
industries, such as aluminum reduction, ex- 
trusion, and rolling, Rre resulting in rapid 
expansion in metal-products manufacturing. 

Those involved in vocational education in 
Oregon are proud of their past and present 
records of achievement and equally anxious 
to prove that they recognize the enormous 
challenge of the future. 

OREGON OFFERS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
THROUGH 167 LOCAL SCHOOL CENTERS 

Agriculture—83 centers: In-school proj- 
ects; Future Farmers Association; adult 
classes, 5 

Distributive education—15 centers: In- 
school—part-time co-op, adult classes. 

Public service—150 centers (including 
itinerant localities). 

Trade and industrial—31 centers: High 
school; post high school. vocational and 
technical schools; adult classes (statewide 
coverage). 

Institutional on-farm—34 centers: occupa- 
tional information and guidance. 

Homemaking—85 centers: In-school; Fu- 
ture Homemakers Association; adult classes. 

The vocational education services cooper- 
ate with agencies within the areas serviced, 
and place special emphasis on the use of 
local advisory committees in the establish- 
ment of classes. The two most important 
characteristics required of Oregon vocational 
education studens are: the desire to learn, 
and the ability to learn. 

Vocational agriculture 


Oregon started vocational agriculture 
Classes in 1918, At the present time 83 ag- 
riculture departments are in operation and 
the objective goal is 110 departments. A 
teacher training department at Oregon State 
College places prospective agriculture 
teachers for one college term with super- 
visory teachers in various schools. 

During World War II vocational agricul- 
ture supervised the training of over 30,000 
rural people in farm machinery repair, food 
conservation, and agriculture commodity 
courses in aiding the war effort. 

Oregon vocational agriculturalists point 
with pride to this record in supervised farm- 
ing. Average investment last year for each 
Future Farmer of Ametica member was 
$484.35 and the labor income amounted to 
$247.05 per boy. The Oregon FFA program 
was organized in 1928 and has progressed at 
a rapid rate, with members capturing a con- 
siderable share of national honors, 

Institutional on-farm training began in 
1946 and reached a peak enrollment of over 
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2,000 veterans in 1949-50. The has 
contributed to the welfare of all farmers in 


Oregon. 
Trade and industrial 


The first part-time cooperative class (DO 
program) in the United States was estab- 
lished at Roseburg, Oreg., in 1926. T and I 
was instrumental in setting up an Oregon 
apprenticeship law and plan, which went 
into effect In 1931. The DO program formed 
the nucleus of prewar training in Oregon, 
with programs for adults and apprentices 
beginning in the larger cities. = 

Tbe Eugene Vocational School, the first of 
its type, was opened in 1938 as a regional 
school. Oregon City Vocational School was 
started in 1941. In 1946 a former Marine 
barracks near Klamath Falls was purchased. 
This later became the State operated Ore- 
gon Technical Institute which features a 
school of industrial technology. 

Local school districts have continued to 
expand their offerings in the trade prepara- 
tory and trade extension fields. 

During the war years 266,756 men and 
women were trained for the shipyards and 
airplane factories under the supervision of 
the State division of vocational education. 
The United States Office of Education and 
local school districts were cooperating 
agencies. 

After the war, T and I supervised veteran- 
on-the-job trainees, established related 
training classes for veterans in apprentice- 
ship, and provided for the development of in- 
structional material. Requests for the Ore- 
gon apprentice course material have come 
from as far away as Alaska, Hawall, South 
Africa, and Israel. 


Home economics 


The home economics section features its 
family-centered program of homemaking— 
a program that is constantly revised to meet 
the needs of families in today’s rapidly 
changing world. Many adult classes are of- 
fered in planning and preparing family 
meals, furnishing the home, clothing the 
family, and in understanding children. 

The Puture Homemakers of America is an 
integral part of the homemaking program. 
At the present time more than 3,500 Oregon 
high school students belong to this national 
organization. 

There are 59 homemaking departments in 
vocational education in Oregon, with 71 
homemaking teachers conducting classes; 
however, the State supervisory staff also co- 
operates with 229 teachers in the secondary 
schools. 

Oregon State College in Corvallis has a 
home economics building, equipped with 
curriculum laboratories and work areas, and 
staffed with personnel for approved teacher 
training. 

The largest number of enrollees in adult 
homemaking classes was 8,163-in 1948-49, 

Distributive education 


Oregon was one of the Nation's leaders 
in providing an organized training program 
for distributive education in 1936. At pres- 
ent, over 650 students are enrolled in part- 
time classes in 15 Oregon high schools. Ex- 
tension classes are conducted for employed 
adults in sales and service occupations. 

The program was especially effective dur- 
ing the war in supplying business establish- 
ments with service personnel. 

During the last biennium, high schoo! stu- 
dents in distributive education classes 
earned $611,853.52, with an estimated tax 
return to the Federal and State Governments 
of approximately 20 percent of that amount. 


Public service 


Oregon's public-service training program 
began in 1930, when an instructor training 
course was given to 197 officers of the Port- 
land Fire mt. Courses were con- 
ducted for the United States Forest Service, 
educational advisers in CCC camps, the Pub- 
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lic Works Administration at Bonneville Dam, 
and municipal and county finance officers. 

the war more than 9,000 copies of 
the vocational education division’s publica- 
tion Police Reserve Training, P. S. Bulletin 
No. 9, 1941, were distributed to police depart- 
ments throughout the United States. 

Later over 3,000 coples of a fire training 
manual, entitled “Technical Instruction for 
Firemen,” published in 1948, have been sold 
to 150 fire departments in Oregon and other 
States. 

From 1949 to 1951, classes for 180 REA 
workers were conducted in 10 rural electric 
cooperatives in Oregon. 

Practical nurse training began in 1949, 

Occupational information and guidance 


Occupational Information, counseling, and 
related guidance services rendered students 
by high schools have stendlly increased since 
establishment of the occupational informa- 
tion and guidance serwice in 1943. Many of 
these youth are realizing that 91 percent of 
the people in Oregon and the United States 
earn their livelihood in occupations other 
than professional and semiprofessional types. 
and that there ia a wide range of both occu- 
pational and educational opportunities In 
the State and Nation, 

R. E. Jewell, superintendent of schools at 
Bend says: “A significant number of stu- 
dents in our community has been enabled to 
make a sounder choice of high school and 
post high-school courses because of the 
variety of occupational information and 
guidance services offered them; the variety 
of vocational education courses also better 
fit students to select more wisely their fields 
of work.“ 
2 Industrial arts 

While the objectives of industrial arts are 
designed to serve a different purpose than 
those of vocational education, both pro- 
grams have much in common and the tw? 
groups maintain cooperative relationships 
O. N. Mickelson, State president of the In, 
dustrial Arts Association, says: Today all 
Oregon’s industrial arte courses are con- 
sidered a fundamental part of general educ4 
tion for boys and girls.” 

Approximately 175 schools now employ 
about 250 teachers of industrial arts. The 
Industrial Arts Handbook for Oregon's sec 
ondary schools (published in 1952) outlines 
29 different units that may be selected 
different industrial areas and grade levels. 
and indicates the diversity of instruction 
offered. 

This is a brief outline of the activities and 
opportunities provided by vocational educ® 
tion services in Oregon. For specific infor 
mation concerning any phase of the m 
gram, write to: Oscar I. Paulson, Stat 
director, division of vocational education, 1 
State Library Building, Salem, Oreg. 


Sleep Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 
eave 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under ! de 
to extend my remarks, I wish to incl 
the following timely and well-construf, 
tive poem by Mr. Henry Kravetz, no 
Warren Avenue. Malden, Mass., W, 
formerly resided in Chelsea for a num 
ber of years; 
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Stree WASHINGTON 
(By Henry Kravetz) 
In distrust, rebellion, 
Nations rise. 
In woe and bitter, 
Sweetness Lies. 
Glory to the fathers, 
Who are first in step! 
They are the surveyors, 
Who boundary-lines—map. 


On the ruins of dictation, 
Freedom will rise! 

Glory to the soldier, 

Who in battle dies! 

Their names inscribed forever, 
Remains, on histories scroll. 
Ever to remember, 

When taps—-will call. 


Sleep Father Washington! 

Thy spirit leads your children 
Throughout the land. 

In sorrow or joy, united they stand. 
One flag, one nation! 

And in God, we trust. 

With faith, so great, 

No nation is lost. 


What Price Coffee? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
x of the Record, I am moved to 
e the observation that in the present 
tempest in a coffeepot it ill becomes us 
to Criticize what the Brazilians may or 
not have done to coffee when we 
Consider that we have done to price but- 
is Out of the market. Secretary Benson 
to be commended for looking at the 
utter situation realistically and the fol- 
ing editorial, taken from the Febru- 
19 issue of the Times-Herald, deals 
— equal realism with the subject of 
ee: 


WHAT THe BRAZILIANS HaveNn’r DONE 
Jules Dubois, our correspondent in Latin 
ica, has sent a dispatch from Sao Paulo, 
— azil, which should provide a salutary warn- 
ty to the small-bore politicians who are try- 
cop, tog make capital out of the high price of 


cont: Dubois reports that the increase in 
la ĉe prices cannot be blamed on manipu- 
of the market by the Brazilians or 
ay one else. There is an increased demand 
B Over the world and a shortened supply. 
lians themselyes are paying $1.50 a 
pound for coffee that is inferior to what we 
tha erting in this country for a little more 
n a dolar a pound. 
es these circumstances, the Brazilians are 
Perly resentful of the tactics that Ameri- 
Politicians, including some within the 
dministration, are using. Their newspapers 
In Advocating boycotts of American goods 
— mal for the coffee boycott that is being 
country. but not widely practiced, in this 
Prog n It comes to the price of agriculture 
a ucts, American politicians are living in 
eg ass house. Before they begin popping 
Tenens ut the price of coffee, they should 
Rian, n some of the things that the Bra- 
either individually or through their 
t, have not done to increase the 
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price of coffee—things that we have done 
with other commodities. 

The Brazilians have not organized a cartel 
to gouge American consumers, as British, 
Dutch and French colonial producers have 
in the past with commodities like rubber, 
tin and cacao. 

Neither has Brazil entered any interna- 
tional agreements to gouge its domestic con- 
sumers and dump surpluses abroad at cut 
prices. That is what the United States has 
been doing under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Nor is Brazil buying coffee and 
storing it to maintain prices. The same 
American politicians who are howling about 
coffee prices are trying to find means of 
unloading the mountains of butter and the 
enormous stores of wheat, corn and cotton 
that have been purchased to support farm 
prices. 

The Government of Brazil has done one 
thing regarding coffee exports. It has a 
marketing arrangement under which the 
coffee grower gets only about half of the 
current price of the commodity. The rest 
goes to the government, and is in effect an 
export tax. The United States is prevented 
by the Constitution from taxing exports, but 
that does not render the practice in any way 
unlawful in other countries. 

Many nations, including particularly those 
whose exports are agricultural products or 
industrial raw materials, get a large propor- 
tion of their revenue from export taxes. Any 
country that imposes an export tax does so 
at the risk that another country, by export- 
ing the same commodity tax free, can win 
away its market. That hasn't happened, yet, 
with coffee, Brazil still produces more than 
half of the world supply, and we drink two- 
thirds of it. 

About 90 percent of the boycott talk in 
this country ls humbug, but the Brazilians 
are disposed to give it full credit. The use 
of any commodity will decline to some ex- 
tent when the price rises, but the demand 
for coffee is relatively Inelastic. We didn’t 
drink three times as much coffee a few years 
ago when the price was a third what it is 
now. You either drink coffee or you don't 
drink coffee, and if you drink it at all your 
consumption doesn't decline much as prices 
rise. 


Brazil is the largest and most populous 
country in South America. It is in many 
respects the most stable, and it has a long 
record of consistent friendship with the 
United States. We can’t afford to sacrifice 
that friendship to oblige a few political 
blatherskites who, when get through 
orating, won't have done a single thing to 
help the American coffee drinker—because 
there is nothing they can do. 


Student Editor Recites Experiences and 
Observations Behind Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the district in Illinois which honors 
me with election to this distinguished 
body is the great University of Chicago. 
This fact is not entirely unknown to my 
colleagues. A proper sense of pride has 
moved me on numerous occasions to 
refer to the University of Chicago's out- 
standing contributions to our country 
and to the world. I take especial pride 
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in the fact that Miss Marie Crowe, my 
administrative assistant, and Miss Dor- 
othy Taylor, chief of my secretarial staff, 
are graduates of the University of 
Chicago. 

I am indebted to Miss Crowe for call- 
ing my attention to the March 1954 
number of the University of Chicago 
Magazine, featuring the article on Russia 
by Richard E. Ward, managing editor 
of the Maroon, the student newspaper of 
the Midway campus. Mr. Ward was 1 
of 7 American student editors whọ 
recently spent 3 weeks behind the Iron 
Curtain. I have found Mr. Ward's 
recital of his observations and experi- 
ences so interesting that I am extending 
my remarks in order to share with my 
colleagues a bit of worthwhile reading. 
The article follows: 

AN AmeEaican ŞTUDENT Asroap 


(By Richard E. Ward, managing editor, the 
Maroon) 


Returning from a visit to Russia is not a 
restful time. The visitor finds himself be- 
sieged by a swarm of questions. Six other 
student editors and I spent 3 weeks in the 
U. S. S. R., traveling over 4,500 miles through 
Russia. Oertainly such little time—with so 
much travel—does not give anyone the op- 
portunity to see even the smallest country. 
(Sometimes our questioners, be they friends 
or newspapermen, forget this.) The trip, 
however, did give us a chance to see parts of 
a country which few Westerners visit these 
days, Even though the trip was short and 
the distance covered more than the length of 
America, there are certain facts and feelings 
reportable here. 

The trip was planned last September, after 
an editor from Vassar and I found that we 
could not join the tour of another student 
group. The Christmas vacation permitted 
us to schedule our own trip. By the middle 
of November, fater the unassisted word got 
around, eight other college editors had asked 
to be included. Near the end of November we 
applied for visas from the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, which were granted 3 weeks 
later. Seven of us, by borrowing money from 
our schools, parents, and friends, were able to 
go. Christmas afternoon we climbed aboard 
a plane for Moscow via London and Helsinki, 
and arrived in Moscow December 28. 

Two representatives of Intourist, the oM- 
cial Soviet travel agency, were waiting at the 
airport to take us to our hotel—the fashion- 
able National, where Intourist has its offices. 
The 2 of them, a married woman of 39, and 
an amiable chap about 25, were interpreters 
for us during the trip. 

We stayed in Moscow for 5 days. Two of 
us, Craig Lovitt, editor of the Knox College 
Student, and I, went on to Leningrad, Minsk, 
Kiev, Kharkov, and Tblisi ( )., then 
back to Moscow. The other group also toured 
Tbilisi, Kiev, and Kharkov along with side 
trips to Baku, and Odessa. We had asked 
for a much larger itinerary, but—for one 
thing—our time was too short. Then, too, we 
were not permitted to go to Sevastopol be- 
cause, according to our guides, it is a naval 
base. Nor were we permitted to visit Viina, 
the capital of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Our guides could give no explan- 
ation for this. 

Besides factories and schools, we visited 
orphanages, palaces of culture, universities, 
collective farms, and a few homes. Between 
cities we traveled by train or plane; within 
the cities we usually were driven by limou- 
sines or regular cars. Our interpreters were 
with us most of the time, although when 
we had free time, usually at night, we would 
wander on our own. 

Moscow is a fast-paced city of about 8 
million people, who—if the crowds we saw 
are any indication—always appear in a hurry. 
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The moving crowds of people on the streets 
are very similar to crowds in New York or 
Chicago. Sharply dressed policemen, in red, 
white, and blue uniforms, hurry the traffic 
over wide avenues, Trucks far outnumber 
the passenger cars, and we were told that 
the average worker—the vast majority of the 
population—cannot afford a car. 

People seem to make up for this lack of 
care by either walking or using the public 
transportation system. As a result these 
systems were extensive in the cities we 
visited. Outlying districts or suburbs are 
not as adequately serviced, thus people in 
these parts were isolated from each other. In 
Moscow public transportation equipment ap- 
peared to be all postwar. The trolleys, trol- 
ley-buses, and diesel buses in use looked al- 
most exactly the same as those used in Chi- 
cago, The older rolling stock is relegated 
apparently, to other cities, where we saw 
them. But the pride of the Muscovites is 
their subway. Opened first in 1936, and rich- 
ly decorated in marble, it handles about one 
and one-half million passengers a day. 

Despite many impressive buildings, many 
sections of Moscow are rundown. Living 
conditions, on the Russians’ own admission, 
are a great problem. According to the Rus- 
sians, much of this problem is due to the 
tremendous population increases of most So- 
viet cities over their prewar populations. In 
any event, there are many overcrowded 
areas in Moscow. 

The people on the Moscow streets seemed 
to dress rather drably, but we saw no one 
who did not seem warm. Prices of good 
clothing, which is available now in the form 
of show pieces, are very high. Thus cloth- 
ing is an exceedingly large budget item for 
the Soviet citizen. We were told that the 
colors of clothing brighten up during the 
Warmer season. While we were there it 
snowed continuously, with the temperature 
always under or about zero. 

Moscow's stores were crowded, so crowded 
that it seemed to us evidence of the need 
for more stores. Their newest department 
store, which has a good selection of mer- 
chandise, was packed. Clothing, small 
household items, and small gifts were the 
things I saw sold. What to the Russians 
are luxury items, such as refrigerators and 
television sets, are available but highly 
priced. Besides, television Is very new. 
Steady production began 2 years ago, and 
if one compares Russian and American 
equipment, it is about 5 years behind that 
produced here. Only Moscow, Leningrad, 
and a few other large cities have television 
stations, even though other cities we visited 
are building them. While radios are rea- 
sonably priced, production is not great 
enough to meet demands. A familiar sight 
is the outdoor loudspeaker and the common 
set servicing many speakers in the same 
bullding. These sets cannot receive the 
Voice of America, at least in Moscow, be- 
cause it is jammed there. The BEC can 
be heard, however. 

In the factories we visited. in Moscow and 
other cities, we found that the workers put 
in an 88-hour, 6-day workweek, and receive 
4 paid holidays a year along with vacations 
ranging from 2 to 4 weeks depending on the 
type of Job. Wages were stable so they are 
not the concern of trade unions, which, we 
were told were primarily Interested in ad- 
ministering pensions, the educational and 
vacation programs, and workers’ recreational 
activities, 

The assistant director of the tractor plant 
in Kharkov told us that the factory employed 
about 13,000 people. One-third of them 
were women, 60 percent under 25, with the 
minimum age set at 17. 

The same assistant director told me that 
he had been to Chicago, about 15 years ago, 
visiting farm equipment and steel plants. 
He said that he admired our production 
methods very much; then he asked me what 
I thought of their assembly methods, To 
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me they seemed similar to American facto- 
ries, except that most of their machines are 
old. He also pointed out the nurseries and 
Kindergartens for the women workers who 
had children. Here, he said, were facilities 
better than in the workers’ flats, which were 
part of the inducement to get women to 
work in heavy industry during the day. 

Workers’ flats are often an integral 
of a factory unit. They are located within 
walking distances of the plant and are even 
built by the factory. Up to half the fac- 
tory's profit may be used to improve these 
facilities, but the profit is never very large 
since it is the balance left from the cost 
of running the plant as compared with what 
the Government pays for the product. The 
two figures don’t usually fall far apart. 
(The Government then sells the product at 
its own prices.) 

We visited 4 workers’ flats near the Tblisi 
wool factory. The distinguishing feature 
was their smallness; each had a kitchen, 
bath, and 2 or 3 smal] rooms (with possibly 
a sun porch). Invariably someone slept in 
the living room. Two of the flats were com- 
fortably furnished, another was somewhat 
drab by our standards. I do not recall see- 
ing any radiators, but If they existed, they 
were off, because it was quite cold. 

The collective farm we visited was about 
20 miles outside of Kharkov, with about 
4.000 acres which supported 1,200 people. 
There were about 400 families and about the 
same number of workers, only 70 of whom 
were men. The director told us that this 
ratio was a result of the Ukraine's heavy 
losses during the war. 


FOUR RUBLES 


The farm did not appear to be a show- 
piece. Its facilities were rustic. The com- 
mon hall for recreation and meetings had 
no heat. Each family had its own house. 
The 2 we visited each had 3 rooms. At the 
present time, only the director's quarters 
and a few other bulldings have electricity, 
so we found kerosene used for heating and 
ght. Each family also has its own plot 
of land for individual use. The plots are 
used for raising the family’s food, and any 
extra produced may be sold by the family 
itself by traveling to the special city 
markets. 

The Ukrainian farmers we met seemed very 
proud of their collective farm or Kolkhoz, 
even though they readily conceded that life 
on them was difficult. They told us that 
they planned building a greenhouse and a 
central heating plant this year. 

Back in Moscow we inquired about the 
Prices of Russian-made items such as re- 
frigerators and bicycles. We were told that 
retrigcrators sold for 2,000 rubles—they held 
about 614 cubic feet—and bicycles cost 550 
rubles. (We asked about limousines, but 
we were told that only the government buys 
them.) We then compared this (and other 
prices) with what we had been told about a 
worker's wages, In general a Soviet worker 
can buy considerably less than the American 
worker, although a close comparison is dif- 
cult. The beginning worker recelves about 
700 rubles a month, and—if he has certain 
skills—he can earn up to 1,000 rubles after 
a few years' experience. While the American 
dollar will buy 4 rubles, 1,000 rubles is not 
equivalent to $250 in purchasing power on 
the American market. Consider rent and 
the price of a reasonable sult: Rent is not 
more than 5 percent of a worker's income, 
but the suit will cost him 700 to 800 rubles, 
or almost a month's pay. 

Even with our interesting visits to fac- 
tories, houses, and farms, we were more in- 
terested in the Soviet citizen and what he 
thought—both about himself and us. While 
we could meet only a very few, we found 
all of these warm people who greeted us 
as friends. The same cannot be said about 
their feelings toward our Government. 
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Anti-American propaganda is found in the 
press, posters, Soviet literature, drama, and 
even the ballet. In Kharkov we saw a beau- 
tifully executed ballet—as are all Russian 
ballets—called the Red Poppy. But it was as 
skillfully anti-American as it was beautiful. 

Briefly, the story told of the Chinese revo- 
lution, the yictory of Mao Tse Tung. Most 
of the ballet was used to show the America® 
soldier in China, led by a caricature of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, mistreating China, portrayed 
as a beautiful woman. ‘The Americans tried 
to get what they wanted by flashing large 
rolls of money. ‘They were presented as rude 
and generally sloppy men. The woman ís, 
of course, saved by Mao, and the ballet ends 
with a symbolic joining of the Soviet and 
Chinese people. I remembered that during 
the war the same ballet had been shown 
in the United States, but then it was the 
Japanese who was the villain, then thé 
Chinese beauty was saved by the Russia? 
and the American sailors. 

Most of the audience at this ballet were 
teenagers. At the end of the second act 
some of them noticed our white shirts and 
light suits, and we soon found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a large crowd, which was full of 
questions, They wanted to know about 
American life. 
seemed hostile. One finally asked if We 
minded the criticism in the ballet. We sald 
we thought it was rather unfair, that It 
was full of nothing but stereotyped carica” 
tures of both history and Americans. THEY 
did not agree with us. 

Anti-American posters will be found main 
in the factories. There is usually some ref“ 
erence to war in them. The main themes 
are American soldiers dying in Korea and the 
symbolic American subjugation of the U. N. 
France, Britain, and Western Germany. 

We found no Soviet students critical of 
their Government, When we questioned 
we were told that they felt no need to criti- 
cize the Government because it represen 
the wishes of the people. They did not see 
to understand the possibility of there be 
dissatisfaction which could never be hi 
They also jokingly said that our own GO" 
ernment is so unstable that we must 
it every few years. All of these students re, 
lied mainly on Prayda for their views on 
American scene. 


EISENHOWER? 


We also asked their opinion of Eisenhower: 
but they avoided this question by saying ut 
he did not represent the Government. b S 
rather was an administrator. Some of the 
did have slight praise for the President's nF 
cent suggestions for atomic energy contre’ 
even though they were not satisfied with ¢ 
For Truman the Kiev students had no the 
but invectives. They sald he started 
Korean War. e 

Before we left Moscow to return homi 
we met some of the editors of the Ko 8 
(Young Communist League) dally newsP* 
per, which goes to almost 2 million Russ! 2 
We asked these bright young people W 
they believed the chances were for pes jet 
particular, what assurances could the Sen 
Union give to a capitalistic America hg. 
was manifestly unsympathetic to co ned 
nism. On the theoretical level they rep we 
that “Revolution is not for export.“ THIS 30 
knew to be something Stalin said about 
years ago. We were not satisfied. We de- 
gested that Marx's theory of capitalism pid 
stroying itself could be discussed here. tual 

us? 


the Russians believe that this would ac 

ly happen in America? If it did, would Saat 
sia help push the revolution which these 
retically would follow? The answers to ag? 
questions, and others like it, were very. are 
indeed. One student hinted that pout 
theory had been modified. That was an ted 
all. On the practical level they ri 
that we walt for the outcome of the Be 
Conference. ; 


None of their questions 


o 
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Their eagerness to ask questions, questions 

Which actually were also criticisms of Amer- 

along with their reticence to answer 

ons about Russia, was of course a kind 

of contradiction. But, then, this strange 

Cojoining of different forms could be found 
Other spheres of Russian life as well, 


SAD CONCERN 


Soviet cultural life, for instance, is a 
‘ous blend of the classicgs—the famous 
Paintings, literature, and music of all coun- 
tlee—and modern Soviet art and literature. 
(The Soviet citizen is offended if the label 
Ufsian” is applied to work produced after 

© revolution; such work is called Soviet.) 
Rüben. again, religion is widespread in 
ussla. It receives no official encourage- 
Ment; children cannot receive religious train- 
in schools. But we were told that most 
have churches—mainly the Russian 
Orthodox. We visited one church for the 
Went ane service, in Kiev. It was packed. 
$ ue we could got no figures on church 
tendance at other times, our tnterpreter 
Id us that priests are still trained in Za- 
On: a small town northeast of Moscow. 
interpreter also told us that the war 
ho to increase the interest in religion. 


the young people we met did not seem 
——8t-air-initereste 


erested in religion. 
ot te were two other reactions on the part 
than hosts. Our interpreters, in replying 
t Russians still needed passports to go 
One city to another, could hardly be- 
us when we told them that this was 
of necessary in America. Finally, as part 
a cheerful sendoff after our trip to their 
d, a number of the young editors expressed 
Concern that we would not be able to 
our views about Russia when we 

dot back home to America. 


lieve 
Rot 


Lincoln Day Remarks of Hon. Charles E. 
1 5 of Michigan, at Sheboygan, 
is, 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
ef mmesday. February 10 the Republicans 
Disthe Sixth Wisconsin Congressional 

trict, which I have the honor to rep- 
bears in the Congress, observed the 
100th 2 of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Repu versary of the founding of the 

I n Party. 
laren pleased to state that it was the 
dist Lincoln Day event held in this 
ang ct. Over 1.200 persons attended 
Gress ao thrilled by the masterful ad- 
ator „delivered by the distinguished Sen- 

from Michigan, CHARLES E. POTTER. 
Bathe, epator told the Lincoln Day 
coin ring that the divided Nation of Lin- 
strike era and the divided world of today. 
that. Similar parallels. He pointed out 
diet à century ago a deep and bitter con- 
Saye Sed between the advocates of 
of 158. on one hand and the advocates 
Other dom and emancipation on the 
divide Tension prevailed through the 
Vaile cd Nation just as tension now pre- 
the op ough the divided world. He said 
Objectives of international commu- 
Boal Will never yeer from the diabolical 
Varning yond conquest and sounded a 
that all of the people in the free 
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world must give greater attention to the 
simple but terrible fact that communism 
is dedicated to the complete enslavement 
of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I should like to insert excerpts 
from Senator Porrer’s address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


The Communists occupy half the land 
area of the world and control nearly half of 
the world’s population. Within the last 20 
years they swallowed Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Hungary, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, China, and North 
Korea. They are indoctrinating East Ger- 
many, infiltrating France, Italy, Britain, and 
Central America, fighting with satellites in 
Indochina, and gazing jealously on the vast 
riches of the East Indies. I say to you if 
this is not a calculated pattern of world con- 
quest, what is it? 

Under the Roosevelt-Truman administra- 
tions, this Nation followed one of the most 
confusing, meaningless, vacillating, and in- 
consistent foreign policies ever enunciated by 
a major power. It coddied Communists in 
one hand and slapped their wrists with the 
other. We were fighting them in Korea and 
trading with them in China, We conceded 
everything at Yalta and Potsdam then spent 
millions keeping up the Berlin airlift. All 
of this has cost the American taxpayer dearly. 
Truman spent more in 8 years than Roosevelt 
did in 12—and Roosevelt was no miser. In 
fact, Truman spent more money in 8 years 
than all preceding Presidents, excepting 
Roosevelt, spent in 144 years. These waste- 
ful expenditures underlie every domestic and 
foreign problem we have. 

We cannot afford to support the free world 
and I do not believe we have any obligation 
to do so. In fact, the time has arrived when 
we should give greater consideration to the 
needs of America and the American people, 
If we don't—no one else will. 

Over the past 15 years, this Nation has 
been on an economic bender of great pro- 
portions. In the process, it consumed in- 
toxicating quantities of war, inflation, tax- 
ation, crime, communism, corruption, and 
handouts. Then we came to 1953—the year 
of the “big hangover.” We inherited head- 
aches, dislocations, debts, and readjustments, 
But we diagnosed the pains for what they 
really were—past excesses and not signs of 
an impending crisis. The only cure ts plenty 
of hard work and exercise. That's what Re- 
publicans are doing right now to straighten 
things out. 

Iam convinced that the greatest threat to 
our national security and welfare will come 
from within. These threats could come in 
the forms of subversion, lax security meas- 
ures, inflation, wasteful spending, misman- 
agement, stupidity in foreign policy, and 
burdensome taxes. Abraham Lincoln said in 
his Cooper Union address when asked as to 
our greatest danger: “I answer, if danger ever 
reaches us, it must spring up among us, It 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen, we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” 


Another First for the Second District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Second District of Illinois is one of 
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the three congressional districts in the 
United States with largest Japanese- 
American constituencies, As a group 
and as individuals they are making a 
large contribution to the economy and 
culture of the life of our community. I 
am extending my remarks to include a - 
news dispatch from the Pacific citizen 
of Los Angeles, Calif., as follows: 

WASHINGTON. — Congressman BARRATT 
O'Hara, Democrat, from the Second Congres- 
sional District, Chicago, III., informed the 
Washington ofice of the Japanese-American 
Citizens League that he has appointed a 
Nisei to serve on his Washington staff. 

Mrs. Mary Matsumoto Ono thus becomes 
the first Nisel to be employed on a full- 
time basis in any congressional capacity. 
She is a secretary in the Chicago lawmaker's 
office in the new House of Representatives 
Omce Building. 

The Washington JACL office noted that 
while several Nisel have been employed in the 
past on temporary or part-time work by 
Members of Congress, Mrs. Ono is probably 
the first person òf Japanese to be 
employed in a regular, full-time position. 

“Congressman O'Hara is to be commended 
for opening up congressional employment to 
the Niesi,” Mike Masaoka, Washington repre- 
sentative, said. He expressed the hope that 
other Congressmen would welcome qualified 
Nisei secretaries and staff workers, 

“This is another demonstration of the 
growing acceptance of the Nisei in positions 
of public responsibility,” Masaoka declared. 

A native of Gary, Ind., Mrs. Ono has re- 
sided in Illinois since her graduation from 
the Chicago St. Thomas Apostle High School. 
She accepted a scholarship to St. Francis 
Xavier College for Women and was conferred 
a bachelor of science degree in the physical 
sciences in 1938. 

Her father, Juni Matsumoto, arrived in 
the United States in 1897 from Wakayama, 
Japan. For a time he was employed in the 
Monterey (Calif.) home of the socially prom- 
inent Henry family. Herbert Hoover, former 
President of the United States, married a 
daughter of the Henry family while Mr. 
Matsumoto was in her employ. Mrs. Ono 
recalls that her father received personal 
Christmas greetings from the White House 
while Mr. Hoover was President. 

In 1043 Mary Ono began her career in 
Government service while working for the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in Chicago. 
Later in the same year she transferred to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation where she 
was the first of many Nisei later to be em- 
ployed by that agency. 

Transferring again in 1945, Mrs. Ono con- 
tinued Government employment with the 
National Housing Authority. When the Na- 
tional Housing Authority was dissolved, she 
continued in Government in the office of the 
Housing Expediter until 1947. 

Mrs. Ono initiated her own business enter- 
prise providing bookkeeping and secretarial 
services until 1949 when she returned to 
Government work in the Office of Rent Stabi- 
lization in order to better help take care 
of her aging father. Junji Matsumoto 
passed away in April 1951. 

In September 1953 she was persuaded to 
leave Government service for employment in 
the Chicago office of Congressman BARRATT 
O'Hara. In January, as Congress convened. 
O'Hara invited her to work in his Washing- 
ton offices. 

Harry Ono, her husband, is one of the 
original members of the famed 100th Infan- 
try Battlian from Hawaii. After his mili- 
tary service, Harry Ono remained in the 
United States to attend New York University. 
He was conferred a bachelor of arts in the 
field of sociology in 1949. At the present 
time he is employed by the Veterans’ Admine 
istration, 
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Civil Defense Award Given Endicott 
Johnson Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following summary 
of remarks prepared by me for delivery 
at the civil defense award to the Endi- 
cott Johnson Co., of Johnson City, N. Y., 
on December 17, 1953: 

Fifty years ago today man first flew. In 
less than the span of one lifetime, the air- 
plane has become a Dr, Jekyll and Mr, Hyde 
which affects each one of our lives, 

On the one hand, it has become our 
swiftest means of mass transportation and 
timewise has reduced the world to the size 
of a single nation in 1903. In times of dis- 
aster it is an angel of mercy. As a research 
tool it has taught us much about our 
atmosphere and the weather. It sprays our 
crops and forests. It is rapidly becoming a 
major transport medium for valuable, fragile, 
or perishable cargo, and as a supplier to re- 
mote areas it has no peer, In the brief span 
of 50 years, it has done more for the good of 
all of us than the Wright brothers ever 
foresaw in their wildest dreams. 

But like all material things, it has capa- 
bilities for evil as well as good. As an engine 
of war it has overshadowed all of its com- 
panions in modern man’s vast arsenal of 
weapons. When coupled with atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, it can bring, in a blinding 
fiash and with little or no warning, the four 
horseman of the apocalypse to the doorstep 
of any one of us. 


The atom, like the airplane, is developing 
et a fearful pace. It too has great powers 
for both good and evil. To date, it has 
reached its highest state of development as 
a weapon of war, but I firmly believe it too 
will be one of the great benefactors in the 
lives of our children. 


Your effective civil-defense program at 
Endicott Johnson will help to insure these 
benefits to our children. It is part of the 
shield which protects us all from atheistic 
communism while the peaceful side of the 
atom is being developed and perfected in the 
Inboratories of America, 

As citizens living some distance from large 
cities—Albany and Rochester are 150 miles 
away, New York, Philadelphia, and Bufalo 
just under 200—you may think that your 
major civil-defense problem will arise as a 
result of a local attack on key industrial 
plants in the Triple Cities area. I should 
like to suggest, however, some problems 
which an attack or the threat of an attack 
on our major cities would present, and the 
important role which you would be called 
upon to play. I refer to the heavy burden 
which will be placed on the surrounding 
countryside If one of our great cities is hit, 

In commenting on the Hiroshima disaster, 
the United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey states: 

“There was no organized activity. The 
people seemed stunned by the catastrophe 
and rushed about as jungle animals sud- 
denly released from a cage. Some few appar- 
ently attempted to help others from the 
wreckage, particularly members of their 
family or friends. Others assisted those who 
were unable to walk alone. However, many 
injured were left trapped beneath collapsed 
buildings as people fled by them in the 
streets. Pandemonium reigned as the unin- 
Jured and slightly injured ed the city in 
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8 If survivors cannot be permitted to return 


fearful panic * * * there were physically 
intact teams on the outskirts of the city 
which did not function. Panic drove these 
people from the city just as it did the in- 
jured who could walk or be helped along.” 

In Japan, under atomic attack, there were 
indications of a feeling of utter helpless- 
ness evoked by the impact of the violent 
physical concussion, And then, after emo- 
tional recovery began, there took place a 
second emotional shock, produced by the 
inescapable sight of mutilated human 
beings. 

Among those who were at the periphery 
of the target cities and who escaped the full 
physical violence of the explosion, the pri- 
mary emotional stimulus seems to haye been 
the human devastation. Many people lo- 
cated in towns several miles away from the 
target citles were acutely disturbed by the 
casualties inflicted by the atomic weapon. 
Apparently, it was not simply the large num- 
bers of casualties that had a powerful ef- 
fect upon those who witnessed them, but 
also the specific character of the injuries, 
particularly the grossly altered physical ap- 
pearance of persons who suffered severe 
burns. 

Available sources of information conais- 
tently indicate that a dominant reaction to 
the bombing was acute anxiety. In some 
cases, the acute emotional disturbance took 
the form of profound apathy and depression. 
In others, feelings of deep hopelessness and 
pessimism prevailed. 

Fear reactions persisted among a sizable 
proportion of the population for many days 
and possibly weeks after the atomic homb- 
ings. Anxiety-laden rumor circulated among 
the survivors during the postdisaster period. 

This is what happens to a people totally 
unprepared psychologically for such an at- 
tack. Their civil-defense program was not 
geared to atomic weapons. 

President Eisenhower, in his magnificent 
address before the U. N. on atomic power for 
peace, stated: “Atomic bombs today are more 
than 25 times as powerful as the weapons 
with which the Atomic Age dawned, while 
hydrogen weapons are in the ranges of mil- 
lions of tons of TNT equivalent.” This is a 
force great enough to utterly destroy the 
heart of even the largest cities and to extend 
terrible damage far into the suburbs. 

To be without a sound and active civil de- 
fense program in the face of such a threat 
would be foolhardy, But a civil defense pro- 
gram is like a fire department—it must be 
fully trained and equipped long before fire 
breaks out if it is to be of any use. Paper 
plans and pious statements are worse than 
useless. They are a public deception and 
sow the seed for panic in a time of attack. 

To take an example, let us suppose there 
is an attack on one of our large neighboring 
cities. If ald and rellef measures are not well 
planned, an extremely critical situation is 
to be expected. Following the emergency 
evacuation of the attacked city, homeless 
survivors would be widely scattered over a 
large region; thousands of half starved peo- 
ple would be wandering about for a long 
period, seeking thelr lost familles or friends; 
there would be frantic competition for the 
scarce quantities of food, water, and medical 
supplies available. Many groups of survivors 
who received no help from people in outly- 
ing communities might become extremely 
hostile and attempt to obtain shelter or 
supplies by force and violence. 

Obviously, if this type of social disorgant- 
vation occurs following an atomic disaster, 
a prolonged period of demoralization is to be 
expected. On the other hand, if the essen- 
tial needs of the survivors are well provided 
for and if there is sound community leader- 
ship, there ts every reason to expect that 
within a short period of time the vast major- 
ity will willingly participate in reconstruc- 
tion work and make a falrly adequate adjust- 
ment to the deprivational situation. 
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to the target city for a prolonged period 
because of the presence of lingering radio- 
activity or other reasons, there are likely 
to be serious problems of social reorganiza- 
tion which may have an unfavorable effect 
upon behavorial morale. Deprived of the 
opportunity to return to their own com- 
munity and to engage in its reconstruction, 
they are likely to become depressed, 8ps- 
thetic, and deeply pessimistic about their 
future. To meet this contingency, special 
plans are required to provide for either 
prompt relocation of the community on ® 
site or the rapid absorption of survivors 
into other existing communities. In the 
event of such a catastrophe, we would all 
thank God for a well-organized local civil 
defense program, 

In order to provide the needed technical 
information to the State and Federal civil 
defense organizations, the AEC and Defense 
Department have special research programs. 

I attended one test last spring at the AEC 
Nevada Proving Ground which was desig”! 
Just for this purpose. 

The atomic explosion selected for the 
operation was one in which the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration had a well, 
organized test program. The program 
three major objectives: (1) Exposure of tw? 
typical American homes to atomic blast 
order to determine what would happen 51 
the homes and to test the effectiveness of 
simple basement shelters; (2) exposure 
eight outdoor home-type shelters; and (3) 
exposure of a variety of typical passe on 
cars to determine the amount of protecting 
afforded to passengers, and the effect on t 
mechanical operation of the cars. 

In evaluating the results of any test, two 
important things must be kept in mind. 127 
tests were made with an atomic weapon 
known size and power, and test items were 
placed at known distances from ground 
But in translating the test results into va 
would happen in case of atomie attack te 
our cities, we do not know the size and posed 
of the enemy weapons which might be 
against us. We do not know where thon 
bombs would fall in our cities, 1. e., WP 
thelr ground zeros would be. æð 

What civil defense and the public M in 
are general conclusions which will applY of 
the majority of cases under the principle 1 
the calculated risk’ which is basic to 
realistic civil defense planning. s 

Thus, when civil defense recommends 
home shelter design, they are saying nd 
effect: “Since no one knows where gro you 
zero would be, the chances are that don 
would not be within the total destruc ity: 
area of an atomic burst over your “oe 
Therefore, this home shelter should giv? ijg- 
good protection from blast, heat, and rad of 
tion. It probably would save the live? 
yourself and your family in areas W 
persons with less protection might be 
hurt or killed.” re 

FCDA learned that the shelters which Wise 
tested can withstand blast, heat, and ters 
tion. They learned that with such shel at’ 
the chances for survival under atomic 
tack are greatly increased. igh? 

In the face of the present-day. 5g 
speed airplane, coupled with atomie 
hydrogen bombs, America must for thereat 
time learn to live under the constant © ij. 
of large-scale destruction. A 80 civi!” 
tary defense coupled with an effective ren 
defense program provides the best de com- 
against attack. We all yearn for quick: toda! 
plete, and automatic protection, but 13 p0 
there is no such protection and there teetlon 
reason to believe that any such pro“ ine 
can be provided in your lifetime OF ejst? 
As long as the threat of militant athe yill 
communism exists, our best defe: 
be a sound military program and & 
civil-defense program. The success OF 
ure of the civil-defense program will 
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upon the effectiveness of the local civil-de- 
fense groups and the cooperation of local 
homeowners in setting aside family supplies 
of food, medicine, and water, It is organi- 
Zations such as yours, however, which will 
Carry out the actual rescue operation, and 
supply medicine and food in quantity. It 
is the local civil-defense organization which 
Will have to carry the burden if the Triple 
City area is struck, or if we have to come 
to the aid of one of the nearby metropoli- 
tan communities. When the catastrophe 
has struck, it will be too late to learn the 
fundamentals of first aid to obtain medical 
supplies, to set aside a store of food and 
Water. If we do a good job now on civil 
defense, we will not only be better prepared 
in the event of an emergency, but if the 
Country as u Whole does a good job, the 
Chances of our facing such an emergency 
fre reduced. A potential aggressor will be 
keenly aware of the efficiency of our civil- 
defense organization, and it is an important 
factor in the determination of his chances 
Of success. As was true in Hiroshima, the 
Panic following the bomb explosion can do 
More damage than the explosion itself, and 
Civil defense is as much protection against 
Panic as it is aid to the injured. I believe 
You can, therefore, take great pride in the 
award which you are receiving today, for it 
dicates that you, as a responsible group 
Of citizens, have done your part in the civil- 
defense program, and as a result both you 
&nd the country as a whole are better for it. 
In closing, I should like to point out the 
Positive nature of good civil defense. A good 
Civil-defense program, coupled with a sound 
litary program, may well supply the time 
ed for men of good will to work out 
® solution to the atomic dilemma—a solu- 
n which will permit the world to enter 
Upon the era of peace and plenty, which 
®Clence and industry have now made pos- 
Sible—an era in which the atom and the 
i Plane will be the peaceful servants of man 
& peaceful world. 


Representative Hale Boggs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, Defeated in an Attempt To 
Reduce All Excise Taxes Above 10 Per- 
cent to a 10-Percent Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK © 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


a Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
pe leave to extend my remarks in the 
po pendix of the Recorp, I include the 

owing: 
Nen February 23, 1954, Representative 
a E Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
Maember of the Committee on Ways and 
Whee moved in executive session, in 
ich the committee was considering re- 
ons of the tax laws, to reduce all 
Ce € taxes that are now above 10 per- 

nt to.a 10-percent level. 
- Boccs stated: 

yY motion to reduce excise taxes would 
ite’. reduced the rates on the following 
Perce, which are now taxed at the rate of 20 
Rag, nt, to 10 percent: Admissions and dues, 
tln deposit boxes, camera lenses and film, 
tonic light bulbs and tubes, jewelry. furs, 
tandi preparations, and luggage (including 
tise bags), and so on. The 15-percent ex- 
tax rate would have been reduced to 10 
t on transportation of persons, me- 
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chanical lighters, pencils, fountain and ball- 
point pens, and sporting goods which are now 
taxed at a 15-percent rate, and the present 
15- and 25-percent rates on telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and cable services would have 
been reduced to 10 percent. This is not a 
complete list; however, the effect of my mo- 
tion would have been to reduce all excise 
taxes which are above 10 percent to a 10- 
percent level. 

The chairman of the committee ruled 
my motion out of order on the grounds that 
it violated the committee procedure which 
had been agreed to at the beginning of ex- 
ecutive sessions on revisions of the tax laws. 
The Republican members of the committee 
unanimously supported the chairman in this 
position. 

I nm sure that those businesses which are 
straddled with these high tax rates will be- 
lieve that this is a poor excuse for denying 
them relief. The committee could have con- 
sidered a reduction in these rates by unan- 
imous consent, regardless of what the prior 
agreement as to parliamentary procedure 
may have been. The Republicans refused 
to grant such consent, 

I am perturbed over the recent state- 
ments of the Speaker of the House to the 
effect that all excise-tax rates above 10 per- 
cent should be reduced to 10 percent, be- 
cause such a statement from the leader in 
the House of Representatives is bound to 
create a buyers’ strike, because the public 
in many instances will hold off buying items 
subject to these excise-tax rates in anticipa- 
tion of the promised reduction. My motion 
today would have relieved this situation by 
setting the legislative process in motion 
which would have insured prompt consider- 
ation of these reductions by the Congress. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, local 
union No. 47 of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada recently 
unanimously adopted a resolution in re- 
gard to the Social Security Act. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this resolution 
adopted by local union No, 47 of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa: 

Whereas the Social Security Act provisions 
relating to old-age benefits and survivors’ 
insurance, enacted originally at the request 
of the American Federation of Labor, are 
both sound humanitarian policy and a bul- 
wark to our economic system; and 

Whereas proposals are now being made 
that the trust fund which insures these 
programs be depleted and the financing of 
them be placed on the so-called pay-as- 
you-go basis, which would wipe out all the 
necessary reserves; and 

Whereas the excessively high cost of liv- 
ing, as reflected in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Consumer Price Index, has in effect 
decreased the benefits being paid under 
these programs; and 

Whereas large numbers of citizens are not 
covered by the present law, who should be 
allowed to pay their share of the tax and to 
participate in benefits; now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the general executive board of 
the Iowa State Federation of Labor, AFL, 
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That the trust fund by the payments of the 
employers and the employees be protected 
and the scheduled rate of progression in 
premium payments be maintained; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we support the Lehman bill, 
S. 2260, and the increased benefits provided 
for therein, and the Kean bill, H. R. 6846, 
and the extension of coverage provided for 
therein, and we strongly urge Iowa's Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to support these meas- 
ures and the intent of this resolution, where- 
fore we direct that copies of this resolution 
be sent to them at once. 


A-Bomb: How Much Threat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an interview with 
persons in the Capital who have au- 
thoritative information regarding the 
threat of atomic war and the United 
States preparations for continental de- 
fense conducted by the editors of the 
Town Journal and published in the 
December 1953 issue of the Pathfinder 
magazine: 

A-Boms: How MucH THREAT? 
(By Howard La Fay) 
HERE ARE SOME SURPRISING ANSWERS YOU MAY 
NOT HAVE HEARD BEFORE 


Perhaps nothing is so much on the 
minds of most of us these days as the threat 
of atomic war. Yet the conflicting state- 
ments that have come out of Washington 
have left us more confused than enlightened, 

In an attempt to get the most trust- 
worthy answers there are, Town Journal last 
month held another of its Give us the An- 
swers forums, this one in Sycamore, II. 
Some 30 leading citizens of this typical 
countryside community asked the questions 
which doubtless puzzle most of us. Then 
the Town Journal editor who conducted the 
forum brought the questions back to Wash- 
ington where the magazine's staff went to 
work on them. Town Journal editors inter- 
viewed everyone in the Capital who has 
authoritative information. The result is 
what we believe to be the truest picture that 
can be assembled at this time. 

Here are the questions and the answers: 

Business executive Marc Buettell asked: 

“Can the Russians drop an A-bomb or an 
H-bomb on the United States today?” 

Yes. The Russians, whose store of A- 
bombs is measured in hundreds (we have 
thousands), could drop one on almost any 
target in the United States. Their standard 
heavy bomber—the TU-4, a copy of our own 
B-29—has a range of 4.500 miles, placing 
most American cities within reach of Soviet 
Arctic bases. In addition, the Russians have 
probably already developed a newer, faster 
intercontinental bomber. Our present de- 
fenses could stop only about 3 of every 10 
attacking planes. 

It is unlikely that the Reds have a fin- 
ished H-bomb at this time. If they have, 
chances are it would be too bulky to fit in 
any plane they now possess. 

A doctor's wife, Mrs. Emery Fenwick: “Is 
a sneak attack on cities our greatest threat?” 

Decidedly not. Now and for some time to 
come Russia will save her slender stock of 
atomic weapons for better strategic use. 
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Squandering bombs on United States cities 
is a luxury the Reds cannot afford. Our own 
meager stockpile was one reason we did not 
use A-bombs in Korea, Only last April did 
the United States accumulate an adequate 
quantity. 

Since the Reds—who are tactical real- 
ists—can never hope to take over America, 
an attack would have one object: to stop us 
from helping West Europe or southeast Asia 
resist invasion. 

So the Reds would logically: 

1. Attempt to destroy aircraft carriers and 
major airbases in the United States, West- 
ern Europe, Africa, and the Near East. We 
could still retaliate. Our bombers, fitted 
with jet assisted takeoff, could use smaller 
airfields among the 5,800 in North America 
alone. 

2. Make a token raid on Washington. 

3. Explode atom bombs concealed in cargo 
chips or smuggled in by enemy agents. If 
our 10 best harbors were destroyed, we would 
be cut off from surface communication with 
our allles for many months. Even the most 
efficient airlift could ferry less than 1 per- 
cent of Europe's military needs. 

Submarine-launched guided missiles 
equipped with atomic warheads are a greater 
menace than mass air attack. Half or more 
of our critical industry Is located within easy 
missile range (200 miles) of the United States 
coastlines. 

Despite popular belief, most American 
cities would not be primary targets until 
more profitable means of attack had been ex- 
hausted or thwarted. 

Manufacturer Don C. Patten: Do we have 
any plans for an effective defense against 
atomic attack?” 

Yes. Our network of radar stations will be 
expanded and several new warning devices 
will be Introduced. Defense in depth will 
be provided by American and Canadian Jet 
fighters. 

Key metropolitan centers will be protected 
by NIKE, a guided missile with an atomic 
warhead capable of seeking out and homing 
on enemy aircraft. NIKE will shortly be in- 
stalled in the Washington-Baltimore area. 

Our most effective defense, however, will 
continue to be the ability to mount a dev- 
astating atomic counterattack, So long as 
we have more and better nuclear weapons 
than a potential enemy we need have little 
fear of an atomic Pearl Harbor. 

News Editor Herb Carroll, of radio station 
WLBK: “What might cause Russia to at- 
tack?” 

Some possible motives would be: (1) their 
decision to grab Western Europe or southeast 
Asia; or (2) their counting on our staying 
out of a little war which could explode into 
a big one If we responded as we did In Korea; 
or (3) desperation. (If Russia slips further 
and further behind in the cold war, actual 
war might be a last resort.) 

But there are deterrents to Soviet attack, 
too, Including these: 

Our superiority in the field of nuclear 
weapons, which should continue for at least 
4 or 5 years. 

The presence of 50 NATO divisions in Eu- 
rope. 

Our determination to resist. aggression— 
proven, to Russla's surprise, in Korea. 

The negative consideration that the Reds 
are doing rather well as is; why risk every- 
thing in a war where they would be under- 
dogs? 

Banker Clifford Danielson: “How would we 
strike back after an atomic attack?” 

The moment an enemy hit the United 
States a well-rehearsed timetable of retalia- 
tion would be underway, Roughly outlined, 
it runs like this: At H-hour + 1 nuclear 
weapons would be made ready and picked 
air crews would report to their preassigned 
posts; at H + 2 our planes would be wing- 
ing from land bases and aircraft carriers 
toward preassigned targets; at H +? our 
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bombs would blast every important military 
installation in Russia. 

Executive Robert L. Boyd, of the Turner 
Brass Works: “Is Russia more or less vulner- 
able than the United States?” 

Slightly less. Ours is an industrially- 
concentrated nation. For example, 40 per- 
cent of our entire industrial capacity is 
crowded into 15 target areas. 

Russia has about 160 suitable atomic 
targets, including air and submarine bases, 
oilfields, industrial sites, and atomic energy 
facilities. But its heavy industry is more 
widely scattered. 

Furniture dealer Stan Gullberg: 
does an A-bomb cost?“ 

Disregarding the tremendous outlays for 
manufacturing processes, atomic explosives 
are surprisingly inexpensive. In fact, when 
measured in terms of detonating power, fis- 
sionable material is hundreds of times 
cheaper than TNT. According to Repre- 
sentative W. STERLING Core, Republican of 
New York, chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy: “An 
atomic weapon—at a cost measured in tens 
of dollars—can deliver the same explosive 
force which costs thousands of dollars to pro- 
duce by ordinary means.” 

Utilities Executive H. J. Etchison, of the 
Public Service Co.: “Does America stockpile 
A-bombs in other parts of the world?” 

Storage points are known only to the 
President and a few high-echelon associates. 
While certain components—such as bomb 
casings—may be kept at a few overseas bases, 
the device that actually triggers the bomb, 
as well as the fissionable material itself, is 
probably stored only in the United States. 

Engineer Dick Anderson: “What atomic 
weapons have we other than the bombs?“ 

Besides its well-publicized atomic artillery, 
the United States possesses land mines cap- 
able of contaminating given areas with 
radioactivity, making them inaccessible to 
enemy trocps. Typical uses would include: 
covering a withdrawal; filling gaps in a de- 
fensive line; protecting the flanks of exposed 
units, 

In addition to NIKE, we have a Navy- 
developed supersonic guided missile—calied 
Regulus—which will carry an atomic war- 
head. 

Some ships in the Pacific fleet are 
equipped with ultrasecret antisubmarine 
devices which could be some form of atomic 
depth bomb. 

Farm Woman Mrs. Margery Malen, who 
lives just outside Sycamore: “What could 
we expect if Russia overtook us in the 
atomic race?” 

A war that would leave the U. S. S. R. a 
shambles of radioactive ruíns will never 
tempt the Kremlin. Therefore, neutraliza- 
tion of nuclear weapons would be the chief 
Russian goal prior to war. 

In view of this, if the Reds gained atomic 
equality with us, they might conceivably an- 
nounce to the world (1) that they would 
renounce such weapons if we do likewise; 
(2) that if we do use them, they will im- 
mediately atomize the great cities of Western 
Europe. Gambling that fears of our allies 
would prevent us from using our A-bombs, 
the Russians might then unleash their pow- 
erful armies to fight a conventional war for 
control of Western Europe, with no atomic 
danger to Moscow. 

The unpleasant truth is that the Soviet 
Union has been steadily gaining in the 
atomic race. Experts give us only 4 to 5 
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-years before the Reds actually pull abreast. 


Superintendent of Schools Arthur C. 
Muns: “Why don’t we exchange information 
on atomic weapons with England, Canada, 
and other friendly nations?” 

We already trade atomic information, but 
for security reasons we have excluded data 
on weapons. Most scientists and military 
men consider this shortsighted. Legisla- 
tion will soon be introduced to expand the 
exchange. 
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President Margaret Adams, of the Syc#- 
more Business and Professional Women's 
Club: “Is there any hope of outlawing atomie 
warfare?" 

Says Representative Core: "It Just takes 
one country to start a war, but it takes at 
least two nations to make an agreement. 
After Hiroshima, we submitted to the United 
Nations a control plan offering a rascal-p 
way of regulating the output of atomic wes- 
pons. Eight years of striving on behalf 
such a plan have met only with rebuffs from 
the Kremlin. Nevertheless, we must Con- 
tinue to press for some kind of internatio: 
control.” 

Bill Gould, a member of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce: “When may we expec 
atomic energy to benefit us on a perso 
level?“ 

The practical uses of atomic radioisotope 
already include treatment of some cases 
diseased thyroid as well as leukemia, Indus- 
trially, they are used to determine the thick 
ness of paper and metals in manufacturi 
processes. They are used in agricultural re“ 
search. x 

Last month the Atomic Energy Commis) 
sion—which has been spending 8 percent 
its funds for peacetime uses—announ 10 
that it would build a $30 million atom 
plant for large-scale production of elec 
power. Production costs are expected to be 
twice those of conventionally generated elec” 
tricity, so It will be some time (best estimate? 
5 years) before such plans will be comme? 
cially practical. 

Nuclear reactors have been built to propel 
submarines; work is already well advanced 
a nuclear power system for alrcraft. wet 
now seems little likelihood that atomic po 08 
will be adapted for propelling automobil 
because the reactors are bulky and req 
heavy shielding to protect against radiatlorg 

County Nurse Rose Phelps: “What c 19 
I do for someone exposed to atomic rad 
tion?” . 

Symptoms of radiation sickness—nause™ 
vomiting, fever, prostration—do not appest 
until some time after exposure, so no 
gram of on-the-spot care exists. symptom 
within 24 hours generally indicate a fa 
radiation; if they appear later the dose of 
probably nonfatal. Treatment consists 
rest and—above all—good nursing 4 
Antibiotics and blood transfusions are A 

Insurance Representative Everett „ 
Smith: “Is industry being decentral 198 

In the first half of 1953, 162 of the 14 
new defense plant authorizations—9 is, 
billion worth—were for construction on d 
persed sites. 

The most meaningful question asked 5 
Sycamore was that of Comdr. Fred E. Janseng 
United States Navy (retired), S; uam 
director of civil defense. Wounded on Guis 
in World War II, Jansen asked simply: Ha 
a spiritual and moral reawakening the ood 
means of promoting the international de- 
will necessary to save the world from 
struction?” nd 

The answer to that question can be fou 
only in the heart of each of us, here un- 
Russia, And in the final analysis that 0 
swer is mankind's only possible response 
the deadly challenge of the atomic age. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, “Dec. 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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oxn, I include the following editorial from 

e Warrensburg (Mo.) Daily Star- 
Journal of February 5, 1954: 

OUR QUEER UNCLE SAM 

Is a woman’s handbag a luxury? Wash- 
ington regards it as such, adding 20 percent 

the regular price. If a bag is a luxury, 
čo are a man's pockets. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has disregarded this point. 

re than one candidate for Congress is 

ng on a promise, if elected, to exclude 

handbags from the luxury tax. 

The same 20 percent penalty applies to 
Cosmetics and baby supplies. Any woman 
785 tell you that looking her best is not a 
Uxury but a necessity. And any man will be 
apt to agree. If baby supplies are a luxury, 
£0 are babies. 

Evidently Uncle Sam is not a family man. 
t does not seem to recognize the facts of 
amily life. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Construc- 
tion of the Famous Horseshoe Curve on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Near Al- 
toona, Pa., February 15, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


pet. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
h bruary 15, 1954, the world-famous 

Orseshoe curve on the Pennsylvania 
10 iroad, just west of Altoona, Pa., was 

0 years old. This curve was at the 
€ of construction, and still is, an out- 

ng engineering feat, attracting an 
estimated 75,000 visitors each year. 

In the early days of the 19th century 
three seaboard cities were in position 
W benefit from the growing trade of the 
Yo Two of them, Baltimore and New 

Ork, were already on their way; the his- 
1 e, paved national road was building 
N Baltimore to the Ohio country, 
join the Erie Canal was being dug to 
th the waters of the Great Lakes with 
re Hudson River and so open an inland 

Ute for New York. 

b delphians, and Pennsylvanians 
non crallg. came to realize that they could 
Continue to rely on a transportation 
for sm that required from 18 to 35 days 
of a wagon loaded with less than 2 tons 
by freight, drawn over unpaved roads 
Bite or 6 horses, to cross the State to 
tsburgh and the open vista of the 
0 River. 
System, lvania’s first solution was a 
tollee of canals and railroads, known 
Wor tively as the main line of public 
Sig built by the State. This con- 
adela of 82 miles of railroad from Phil- 
pala to Columbia, a 172-mile canal 
lech Ollidaysburg—at the foot of the Al- 
fo, enies—36 miles of the Portage Rail- 
Whig, uit in 10 inclined planes over 
tio, © cars were drawn by ropes and sta- 
ang ty steam engines—to Johnstown, 
This a 104-mile canal to Pittsburgh. 
Dring sem was in operation by the 
delp of 1834. Passengers left Phila- 
bu a at 8 a. m. and arrived in Pitts- 
th the afternoon of the fourth day. 
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While it operated successfully, this ar- 
rangement was unsatisfactory in many 
respects, Service was suspended when 
the canals froze, the waterways were 
damaged by spring freshets and were 
affected by low water in the summer, 
And it was slow. 

In 1839 the State legislature acted by 
appropriating $30,000 to finance a survey 
for a continuous railroad from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh, and Charles L. 
Schlatter was hired to carry it out. 
Schlatter’s surveys covered three routes 
across the mountains, of which the 
middle route, up the Susquehanna, 
Juniata, and Little Juniata rivers to a 
crossing at the lowest peak in the area, 
appeared the most promising. 

On April 13, 1846, the legislature’s act 
incorporating the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. was signed by the Governor, provid- 
ing for construction of a railroad from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. A year later 
John Edgar Thomson was retained as 
chief engineer of the company, a selec- 
tion which was most fortunate for the 
new railroad, and which is reflected in its 
operation to this day. He rose to be- 
come the Pennsylvania Railroad's third 
president—1852-74—and one of the 
world’s greatest railroad executives. 

Thomson resurveyed Schlatter’s mid- 
dle route and improved the line to pro- 
vide lower grades all the way from Har- 
risburg to the mountains, distance of 134 
miles. Other surveys to determine the 
best crossing, thoroughly exploring the 
ridges for a distance of 44 miles, were 
carried on for nearly 2 years until a sat- 
isfactory location was found late in 1849. 
Work was begun in 1851 on the mountain 
section of the railroad. 

Meanwhile, in 1850 the new line 
reached Altoona, selected by the railroad 
in 1849 as the site for its principal shops 
and a major engine terminal. The line 
was continued on to Hollidaysburg, 
where a temporary connection was made 
with the old Portage Railroad to provide 
& rail route, using the inclined planes, 
across the mountains to Johnstown, to 
which the railroad was built eastward 
from Pittsburgh. 

The first ears to operate over rails 
through to Pittsburgh, avoiding use of 
the canals, arrived December 10, 1850. 
This first. rail link across the State in- 
cluded the State-owned Philadelphia & 
Columbia Railroad to Lancaster, the pri- 
vately owned Harrisburg, Portsmouth, 
Mount Joy, and Lancaster Railroad to 
Harrisburg, the new Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Portage Railroad. 

The most formidable problenr facing 
Thomson in completing the Pennsyl- 
vania line across the mountains was con- 
struction of the summit tunnel to cut off 
the last 150 feet of grade. But the most 
spectacular engineering feat turned out 
to be location of the line along the east 
slope, from Altoona to the summit. The 
slope on the west side is more gradual 
and much less demanding of engineering 
skill, 

It had been decided that the new line 
was to mount the east slope with a grade 
of not more than 1.8 percent, or a rise 
of 1.8 feet for each 100 feet of distance, 
Crossing low ridges southwest of Al- 
toona, the line came to a valley running 
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westward and followed it along the side 
of the ridge on a 1.75 percent grade, But 
about 512 miles from Altoona the valley 
was found to split into two ravines, 
divided by another mountain. Across 
the valley at his point lay the ridge which 
could carry the rails on toward the sum- 
mit at a 1.73 percent grade. To have 
crossed the valley from one ridge to the 
other would have required a great bridge 
with a grade of 4.37 percent—much too 
steep for practical railroad operation 

So, to gain distance and reduce the 
grade, Thomson's engineers built a huge 
earth fill across the first ravine—Kittan- 
ning Run, carved away the face of the 
dividing mountain, and crossed the sec- 
ond ravine—Burgoon’s Run—by means 
of another great fill. The rails reached 
the ridge on the other side of the valley 
in a great semicircle 1,300 feet across— 
horseshoe curve. 

The earliest known use of the term 
“horseshoe” to describe the curve dates 
from 1862. In a railroad guidebook 
published by George H. Thurston it was 
stated: “This horseshoe bend is one of 
the greatest engineering triumphs of the 
age”—a description not diminished with 
the intervening years. 

The new line between Altoona and 
Johnstown was opened for service Feb- 
ruary 15, 1854, eliminating the inclined 
planes of the Portage Railroad. Some 
grading and other finishing work re- 
mained to be done, but the line was 
opened as early as possible to capture 
the spring travel volume of 1854. 

At first there were two passenger 
trains a day in each direction over the 
line. A local left Philadelphia at 7:30 
a. m. and arrived in Pittsburgh 17 hours 
later, making all stops. Another left at 
midnight, taking 14 heurs for the run. 
In March 1854 a third train was added, 
leaving Philadelphia at 1 p. m. on a 13- 
hour schedule. There were also three 
eastbound trains a day. 

The exact cost of building the curve 
is not available, but Thomsen’s final cost 
estimate for the entire Altoona-Johns- 
town line was $2,745,000. The only por- 
tion of the work for which the cost is 
available is the summit tunnel, for which 
$450,000 was spent. 

With completion of the new line it 
became evident that the Main Line of 
Public Works could not compete with 
the all-rail route. It was sold to the 
new railroad in 1857, including the Phil- 
adelphia & Columbia line. Four years 
later the Pennsylvania leased for 999 
years the Harrisburg, Portsmount, 
Mount Joy,. and Lancaster, placing the 
entire route from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh under Pennsylvania Railroad 
Management. 

Horseshoe curve lies 242 miles west of 
Philadelphia and 111 miles east of Pitts- 
burgh. It is 2,375 feet long, its curvature 
is 9°15’, and the grade is 91 feet per 
mile, The lower calk of the shoe is 
1,594 feet in elevation and the upper 
calk is 1,716 feet high. From Altoona to 
the summit tunnels at Gallitzin—now 3 
bores about 150 feet below the top of the 
ridge—trains ascend 1,015 feet in 11 
miles. k 

Originally single-tracked, the curve 
was double-tracked during 1854. For 
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many years it has had four tracks. Over 
its heavy-duty rails passenger trains 
operate on the two inside tracks, freight 
trains on the outside tracks. 

Today the Pennsylvania's great fleet of 
streamliners, headed by the all-pullman 
Broadway Limited, traverse the horse- 
shoe curve on their runs between East 
and West. The time between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia has been reduced to 
about 6 ½ hours. 

Scores of freight trains powered, like 
the streamliners, by modern diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, carry the raw materials 
and finished products of industry around 
the curve in an unending parade of re- 
liable, efficient mass transportation. The 
operation is an unmatched display of 
railroading at its best. 

Drawn by this sight, and by the 
breathtaking natural beauty of the 
valley, an estimated 75,000 visitors yearly 
make their way to the curve over a paved 
road which follows an old Indian trail. 
In 1953, 16,600 of the sightseers took the 
trouble to sign a register in the refresh- 
ment shop at the site. They were from 
all 48 States, 7 Canadian provinces, 39 
other countries, and from 65 of Penn- 
sylvania’s 67 counties. 

No route more practical than that 
achieved by the horseshoe curve has 
been found across the Alleghenies. It 
has won and kept the admiration of the 
engineering world for its skillful design 
and execution, and for its builders’ 
courage in undertaking the project in a 
day when it had to be done by strong- 
backed men wielding picks and shovels 
and assisted only by horses and drags. 


Moving CCC Dairy Purchasing Division 
From Minnesota Is Not in the Interest 
of Economy and Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us want to cooperate 
with the various departments and agen- 
cies whenever a proposal is made to 
increase the efficiency of the agency or 
lead to greater economy. However, 
sometimes a proposal is neither efficient 
nor economical. In my opinion, such 
is the case with the proposal of the 
Department of Agriculture to move the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Dairy 
Purchasing Division from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Cincinnati. 

Instead of saving money, this move 
will actually create substantial waste 
because fully 75 percent of purchases of 
butter, dried milk, and cheese have been 
made in the Minneapolis office entirely 
from producers right in that area. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin are predominantly 
dairy States and provide the greatest 
production of milk and milk products in 
the United States. All vendors and 
companies working with the Minneapolis 
cce have had satisfactory cooperation, 
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and the Department of Agriculture as 
well as suppliers have benefited im- 
mensely through close contact with each 
other. This close contact and experi- 
ence would not be possible with the office 
located in Cincinnati, 

No other commodity is experiencing 
such discrimination. Department of 
Agriculture headquarters for the cotton 
program are in New Orleans, the center 
of cotton production; in the case of wool, 
the headquarters and general operations 
office is in Boston. It just makes sense, 
then, that the natural place for the dairy 
office is Minneapolis since it is much 
more of a center of the dairy industry 
than Cincinnati. 

I open the CCC will reconsider this 
action in the interest of the majority 
of dairy farmers and processors and 
manufacturers of dairy products. In 
moving for efficiency and economy, let 
us be practical so that efficiency and 
economy will be real for all concerned. 


Lithuania’s Declaration of Independence 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter and resolution adopted by the 
Lithuanian-American citizens of the 
town of Norwood, Mass., on the occasion 
of the 36th anniversary of Lithuania's 
declaration of independence: 

Sr. GEORGE'S RECTORY, 
Norwood, Mass., February 16, 1954. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: 


“Lithuanian-American citizens of the town 
of Norwood, gathered on February 14, 1954, 
to commemorate the 36th anniversary of 
Lithuania's declaration of independence, 
held under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
Catholic Federation. 

“Having considered the present plight of 
Lithuania created by continued occupation 
by Soviet Union; 

“Taking cognizance of the stcadfast ad- 
herence by the United States of the policy 
of nonrecognition of the spoils of aggression 
committed by Soviet Union; 

“Appreciating the cooperation which the 
President of the United States and the con- 
gressional leadership of both major parties 
extended in the passage of the House Reso- 
lution 346, creating a select committee to in- 
vestigate the enslavement of Lithuania, and 
the other two Baltic States; 

“Do hereby resolve— 

“To pledge cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its efforts to re- 
sist forces of Communist imperialism and 
to achieve international peace and order 
based on principles of justice and freedom 
for all nations; 

“To express their sincerest thanks to Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, to Congressman 
Charles J. Kersten, and the House Baltic 
Committee, to Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
other leaders and Members of the Congress 
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of the United States, for strengthening the 
hope of liberation of Lithuania and other 
enslaved nations.” 
Vincent J. KUDIRKA, 
Chairman, 
ANDREW T, VENCKUS, 
Secretary. 


Representative Jere Cooper, of Tennessee, 
on February 23, 1954, Challenged the 
Republican Members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means To Increase 
Income-Tax Exemptions for Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following: 

Representative JERE Coon, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, today chat”? 
lenged the Republican members of the com 
mittee to increase individual income-tax ex- 
emptions by $100 by raising the exemp 
from $600 to $700. 

Mr. Cooper stated: 

“It is expected that the committee will 
complete its work on the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 sometime this week. The re“ 
visions go far beyond removing complexities 
uncertainties, and so-called inequities. 
effect, substantial rate reductions have 
made in substantive changes in the tax laws. 

“I have watched the bill very closely, hops 
ing that individual income-tax payers 
receive a fair share of reductions in thet 
taxes. The Treasury Department has 95” 
sured us that it would be agreeable to a ! 
of revenues in the current fiscal year 
the tax revision bill of around 81.2 billio™ 
and that this loss would not adversely oF 
the fiscal stability of the Government u 
our outlays for necessary governmental f 
tions, including national defense. 

“Tt is my belief that individual income-t* 
payers have not received their fair share ed 
tax relief in the bill. It will be 0 
that the Democratic motion to Increase 600 
individual income-tax exemptions from $ bt 
to $700 was defeated earlier by a 5 S 
party-line vote, with all 10 Democratic mem” 
bers of the committee supporting the pA 
crease and all 15 Republican members 
the committee voting against it. To me, di- 
is the least which should be done for in 
vidual Income-tax payers in this bill. r 

“The Democrats have all supported 127 
few minor relief provisions in the bill 
individuals. Under the parliamentary vat 
cedures which govern the committee, ! firs 
not possible for the Democrats to agait % 
tempt to increase individual income-to* 45 
emptions, since we have already been ate 
feated by the Republicans in our earlier tot 
tempt, and the Democrats cannot move 
reconsideration of this action. A 

“It 1s my hope that the Republican min 
bers of the committee will see fit before ~ a 
bill is reported to the House to includa gy 
provision which will increase indiviG™y, 
income-tax exemptions to at least $700. t 
this is not done, the motion to jon 
by the Democrats will include instruct} 
that the bill be reported back to the HOG. 
with a provision which will increase 
vidual income-tax exemptions.” 
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Boosting the Minimum Wage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
Over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Febru- 
ary 20, 19542 

THE MINIMUM WAGE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
2 in 1949, the Fair Labor Standards Act 

1938 was amended to raise the minimum 


The very people who opposed this so-called 
are the ones who expect such poorly 
Americans to be their customers. 

Doesn't make sense—not even business 


the case of a girl getting the legal 
minimum pay for a 40-hour week of $30. 
acter Geducting the withholding tax and the 
lal-security tax her real pay is twenty- 
pd dollars a week, which is a coolie's wage 
of n measured against the average standard 
living in the United States. 
to say, there are employers who make 
t at the expense of this girl's health, 
Wh Well-being, and her morale. That is 
we must have laws to protect the de- 
Néeless from such scavengers, 
The present law is a mockery. 
Poa thousand five hundred and sixty dol- 
look Year is a slave wage no matter how you 
at it—and I repeat that $1,560 is the 
minim um before deductions. 
Maintain that any person, company, or 
rPoration engaged in commerce or in the 
Production of goods for commerce—any em- 
poyer 80 identifed who cannot pay his em- 
Hand a minimum of $60 a week—has no 
his t to be in business. He Is a menace to 
*mplcyees who are struggling to make 
anote living; he is a drag upon the economy; 
mu, de Plays right into the hands of Com- 
Rati propaganda to the detriment of our 
Renal security. 
tno manitarian appeals won't move him be- 
he has no humanity. 
facts to prove that his own business 
d be bettered by an enlightened policy 
his help won't conyince him that the 
real prosperity is by cooperating with 
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laws—adequate laws will make him 
in a civilized manner toward those 
Producing far more than they are 
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of 75 cents per hour must be 
to 81.25 per hour. 
th heavy penalties to force compliance 
the law. 
are not getting enough enforcement of 
esent law for one thing—and the law 
is riddled with too many ifs and 
for another. These insincere exemp- 
and exceptions were increased by the 
Press in 1949, taking much of the mean- 
t Of the law itself. 
anyone can keep a straight face and 
be 75 cents per hour as a minimum 
Ihen it is so far under minimum exist- 
hay, tAndards, is evidence of how false words 
Bey rome. 
enty-ave cents was not enough in 1949, 
e Taise was put into effect, and it has 
Menta und since then. No one needs argu- 
to be convinced that the cost of living 
up steadily from 1949 to 1954. 
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It ts nothing less than shameful when we 
recall that early in 1949—before the amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 were passed—the misnamed “minimum 
wage" was 40 cents per hour in this Nation 
that prides itself upon its material progress. 

Thirty dollars a week today is an insult to 
any American, eyen to the organized indus- 
trial workers who rightfully enjoy an average 
pay that is double the minimum. For there 
is always the danger—in time of adjust- 
ment—that the hard-won victories of organ- 
ized labor may be imperiled as long as the 
unorganized are paid slave wages of $30 a 
week. 

Business may be business, but it has no 
right to run any human being into the 
ground. 

Most American enterprises are conducted 
by men and women who know and live up to 
the obligations they owe to their employees. 

Apart from these are the few exploiters 
who manufacture misery and drive a wedge 
between employer and employee that threat- 
ens the teamwork upon which are progress 
depends. 

No one maintains that all workers should 
receive the same wage. 

But the present disparity is nothing less 
than shocking. 

This Nation—throughout its history—has 
been dedicated to the principle of bullding 
up, not tearing down. 

Therefore, the plain imperative is that we 
must raise the wages of those who are living, 
not on the economic floor, but in the cellar, 
and protect them with a law that has teeth 
in it. 

A higher minimum wage would serve as a 
prop to our economy, helping to maintain 
the purchasing power, upon which all busi- 
ness depends. It is no good to have cus- 
tomers in name only without the means to 
buy the products they want and need. 

And it would discourage those exploiters 
of labor who are always watching for the 
chance to cut down the living standards of 
Americans for thelr own profit. What a can- 
trast to the enlightened and truly success- 
ful employer who does not hesitate—on his 
own volition—to give material and moral 
recognition to extra effort and improving 
quality in production. 

Those of us who live in labor-surplus areas 
have seen the exploiters at their vulture- 
like trade bidding wages downward as they 
play the worker against the man who is out 
of work, or hire the unemployed at the low- 
est possible wage level. 

These are the sweatshop employers who 
are attracted to ghost towns hoping to fatten 
on the sacrifices of others. Perhaps they 
have become so material that they have lost 
all conscience. That is why we must have 
laws to fill the gap. 

Reputable manufacturers, as in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere who pay an average wage 
of better than $1.60 an hour, are being under- 
cut by other employers who can get away 
with paying less than half that amount. 

It is unfair to take advantage of a worker 
because that worker is a woman, or has a 
dark skin, or is over 40 years of age, or has 
no labor organization to give him or her the 
protection of collective bargaining. Any em- 
ployer who uses the above-mentioned dodges 
to underpay an employee—ignoring ability 
and production—would surely fall a lie- 
detector test. 

If he will not operate by the moral code 
of economic justice, then he must be com- 
pelled to do so legally. 

It is not supposed to be good etiquette to 
even refer to those people who are unem- 
ployed on the theory that, if we pay no 
attention to the problem it ceases to exist. 

This is very convenient for those in re- 
sponsible positions whose selfishness or 
neglect stands in the way of any solution. 
“Don't rock our business boat” they say, 
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forgetful of the unemployed who are floun- 
dering in the water and are calling for help. 

Of course, they know that there are seri- 
cus pockets of unemployment here and there 
throughout the Nation which they admit 
in private. But their attitude is; “We'll 
look into it 6 months from now to see how 
they're getting along.” 

Getting along? On what? 

Unemployment benefits that have expired? 

Getting along—on hope? 

Businessmen should understand that cus- 
tomers without money or a job cease to ba 
customers. 

This fact should be elemental by now, but 
some business enterprises—and flourishing 
ones at that—are constantly objecting, not 
only to the present and disgracefully inade- 
quate minimum wage of 75 cents per hour, 
but to the whole theory of a floor under 
wages. Some of them manage to squirm out 
of it by having their industries exempted 
from the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Here we are considering not the well-paid 
workers but the ones at the bottom of the 
totem pole. The ones who can't sacrifice 
much more without tightening their belts. 

I submit that raising the minimum wage 
would spread purchasing power, would help 
to maintain decent standards of living, and 
would serve to strengthen the base of our 
economy. 

‘The policy of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is and I quote: 

“To correct and, as rapidly as practicable, 
to eliminate labor conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of the minimum standard 
of living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
the general well-being of workers"; end of 
quote. 

The Nation’s ability to produce wealth and 
distribute it has increased many times since 
President Franklin Roosevelt first proposed 
wage-and-hours legislation in 1937, 

It therefore came as-a surprise to most 
legislators when the present administration 
a few weeks ago asked Congress to wait until 
economic conditions improve before boosting 
minimum wages above 75 cents per hour. 

It also surprised the second man to hold 
the position of Secretary of Labor so far in 
this administration, for Secretary James P, 
Mitchell told the CIO convention last No- 
vember that the administration was working 
hard to raise the minimum, and extend its 
coverage to millions more workers. 

The facts are that only 24 million of the 
Nation’s more than 60 million workers are 
covered by the present low minimum. Farm- 
ers, professionals, Government employees, 
and those in local en are excluded 
because they are outside the scope of inter- 
state commerce. 

I maintain that any business—coming 
under the authority of Federal legislation 
that refuses to pay a fair wage must be re- 
quired by law to do so. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to in- 
crease the minimum to $1.25 per hour and to 
provide for enforcement because there is no 
room in the United States for those who 
profit from the underpayment of those who 
produce for them. 


Trumanite Reporters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorn, I 

include herewith an editorial which ap- 

peared in the Washington Star: 
‘TRUMANTTE REPORTERS 


What is a “Trumanite reporter”? David 
Lawrence has been using the term, Perhaps 
it might be defined as follows: 

„A Trumanite reporter is a reporter who 
asks President Eisenhower a question, the 
reply to which places the President in the 
Position of having said something of which 
Mr. Lawrence does not approve.” 

The “Trumanite reporter” who, according 
to Mr, Lawrence, “entrapped” the President 
“into pulling the rug from beneath his own 
party's spokesmen” in his press-conference 
comments on excessive partisanship, was 
Merriman Smith of the United Press. The 
Star does not regard him as a “Trumanite 
reporter” or an “Eisenhower reporter - but 
merely as a good reporter. The reason he 
happened to ask the question was that the 
President recognized him first. Otherwise, 
it might have been the Star’s Gould Lincoin, 
who was trying to ask the same question, 
along with about 200 other reporters who 
are more interested in getting the news than 
in laying down the rules of political strategy 
to be followed by the President or anybody 
else—for which, praise be, 


The Policy of Liberation—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council, 
which is the guiding source of support 
and encouragement to the resistance of 
the 40 million Ukrainian nation against 
imperialist Russian Communist domina- 
tion and for independence and self-gov- 
ernment, has circulated a remarkably 
objective statement bearing on an Amer- 
ican policy of liberation. The ideas em- 
bodied in this statement furnish us with 
perspectives of thought deserving of our 
most careful consideration. This part 
of the statement treats with the en- 
slaved peoples of the U. S. S. R. and the 
satellite countries, and concretely sets 
forth the expected results of an imple- 
mented policy of liberation: 

C. THE ENSLAVED PEOPLES OF THE U. 8. S. . 
AND THE SATELLITES 

In formulating the United States posi- 
tion on the enslaved peoples of the U. S. S. R., 
it Is necessary to take Into consideration the 
following facts: 

1. The czarist empire, which collapsed in 
1917, developed as a result of the ruthless 
enslavement policy of Moscow and Peters- 
burg in relation to the surrounding non=- 
Russian peoples, Before World War I the 
Russian policy of constant Russification of 
other peoples and of their national suppres- 
sion brought about an advanced stage of 
superficial unity in the empire. At the 
same time, that empire was characterized by 
social retrogression and economic exploita- 
tion of the lower classes, 

2. Regardless of this nationality policy of 
the czarist regime, the very first years of the 
war saw a huge national rebirth of the en- 
slaved peoples which found final expression 
in the declaration and defense of independ- 
ent states by these peoples: Ukraine, Poland, 
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Georgia, Byelorussia, and others. Such peo- 
ples as the Poles and Balts were able to hold 
out longer in their independence, since they 
were supported by the West. At the same 
time, the Russian empire became the arena 
of a great struggle for social freedom. 

3. The struggle which evolved on the ter- 
ritory of Czarist Russia for national and 50- 
clal liberty was skillfully used by the Bol- 
sheviks and alded them in assuming the 
power of the former regime. Their social 
slogans of landownership, socialization of 
industry, and the realization of all demo- 
cratic liberties under conditions of allegedly 
temporary dictatorship of the proletatriat 
made the Bolsheviks a shining success. The 
Bolsheviks estimated the revolutionary force 
of the national consciousness of the enslaved 
peoples in the empire no less clearly and 
deceitfully declared themselves champions of 
the national idea. At that time the so- 
called democratic Russian parties, the Rus- 
sian monarchists and along with them the 
entire Western World (Entente) were sup- 
porting a revival of a “unified and indivisible 
Russia.“ That Is why the masses of the en- 
slaved nations regarded them as forces of 
reaction and fought against those Russian 
parties which denied them the right to na- 
tional independence, as well as against the 
members of the Entente, which inadvertently 
supported the concept of indivisible Russian 
empire. At the same time, the deceitful 
policy of the Bolsheviks which utilized slo- 
gans of liberty and free states for each of 
the peoples of the former czarist empire. 
brought them victory. The Bolsheviks 
themselves never denied this. None other 
than Stalin himself explained these policies 
in the following manner: 

“Do not forget, comrades, that we advanced 
against Kerensky with flying colors and 
overthrew the Provisional Government partly 
because we were backed by the confidence 
of those op peoples which were ex- 
pecting liberation at the hands of the Rus- 
sian proletarians. Do not forget, that if in 
the rear of Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, and 
Yudenich we had not had the so-called 
“aliens,” the oppressed peoples, who disor- 
ganized the rear cf these generals, we would 
have not nailed a single one of those gen- 
erals. Why? Because these generals de- 
pended on the colonizing elements among 
the Cossacks, they held out to the oppressed 
peoples the prospect of further oppression, 
and the oppressed peoples were therefore 
forced into our arms, while we held aloft 
the banner of the liberation of these op- 
pressed peoples. That is what decided the 
fate of these generals.” 

“More, the Russian workers could not have 
defeated Kolchak, Denikin, and Wrangel had 
they not enjoyed the sympathy and confi- 
dence of the oppressed masses of the border 
regions of former Russia. It must not be 
forgotten that the feld of action of these 
mutinous generals was confined to the area 
of the border regions inhabited mainly by 
non-Russian nationalities, and the latter 
could not but hate Kolchak, Denikin, and 
Wrangel for their imperialist policy and pol- 
icy of Ruseification. The Entente, inter- 
vening and supporting these generals, could 
rely only on the elements in the border re- 
gions who were the vehicles of Russification. 
And thereby it only inflamed the hatred of 
the population of the border regions for the 
mutinous generals and increased the sym- 
pathy of this population for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment.” (Marxism and the National and 
Colonial Question by Josef Stalin. A col- 
lection of articles and speeches, London, 
Lawrence and Wishart Ltd. 1942, pp. 154, 155, 
118, 119.) 

In this respect, has the situation changed? 
Is the national idea less valid now? In the 
West it la often thought so. Perhaps that 
is why some American circles completely ig- 
nore the existence of the ranks of enslaved 
peoples and non-Russian nations in the Sov- 
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fet Union, and want to force them to be 
“Russians.” The entire top ranks of the 
present Red Empire do not think along these 
lines. Not being able to prove with facts 
that America enslaves other peoples they 
fall back on lies. They declare to the entire 
world that Americans enslave the peoples of 
South America, of Western Europe and 8? 
forth. They go even further in advising thelr 
fifth columns in the West not to use the slo- 
gans of "proletarian" revolutions in thelr 
countries, but to act as defenders of national 
sovereignty from the attack of American 
imperialism.” They clearly advise them to 
raise the banner of the struggle for national 
independence of their countries against the 
United States because they realize the power 
of that idea. Stalin demanded this of all the 
Bolshevik fifth columns in the world at the 
19th Party Congress in October, 1952. He 
said: “Now the bourgeoisie is selling the 
rights and independence of thelr nations fort 
dollars. The banner of national independ- 
ence and sovereignty ls thrown over 
There is no doubt that you will have to rals? 
this banner, you, the representatives of the 
Communist and democratic parties, and you 
will have to carry it forward if you want 
become the directing force of the nation.” 

The importance of the strength of the ide® 
of national liberation of the enslaved na“ 
tions in the Soviet Union and the unpopu“ 
larity of the concept of the indivisible RUS 
sian Empire is not denied even by the mos 
rabid Russtan imperialists. The Russia? 
newspaper, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, eo" 
lished in New York is the organ of so-call 
Russian democrats, but which clearly stands 
on the platform of an indivisible Russia? 
Empire refusing Ukrainians, Byelorussl! 
Georgians and other the right to their na. 
tional Independence, was forced to admit 
September 28, 1951, that “* > e ‘The Whiti 
movement fought for a unified and inviolab! 
Russia. This slogan might have beet 3 
good one, but the good part of the Russia 
people understandably was not pl 
History showed this.” of 

4. Thus using the striving for freedom . 
the peoples enslaved by the czars, the 
shevik regime embarked as quickly as pos- 
sible on the road of historic Russian im 
rialism. Under pressure of the national 
pirations of each of the nations, Moscow 1 
forced to tolerate the existence of formal 
independent states of these peoples with 
the borders of the U. S. S. R. But in a 
tice, it caried out a policy of ruthless Russ 
fication and destruction of the leading ele, 
ments of these peoples including the ps 
munist leaders. Walter Kolarz discusses ett 
matter in his bock, Russia and Her Colon 
he states: 

“Thus the non-Russtan peoples lost tra 
sets of their national elite during tne perio% 
stretching from the October Revolution u 
tll roughly the outbreak of the 
World War, The first included intellect 
who had championed the cause of thelr peog 
ples under the czarist regime and the 
group was made of those Bolsheviks “yer 
had taken their place and had tried 10 1 
tend the interests of the nationalities t 
the territories of which they had been pet 
in charge.” (Walter Kolarz: Russia and 
Colonies, London, 1952, p. 11.) 6 

Thus the process of destroying the ready 
class of these peoples began approximatun 
20 years before the same process was beg. 
in the satellite countries after World Wes, o. 

Lately, as a result of the pressure of reg 
lutionary forces of the enslaved nation’ p 
the U. S. 8. R., Moscow has been compel ng 
make overt tactical concessions in ceding 
and the Baltic countries, thereby con wit 
that the Russification of these countries h. 
being carried a little too far and too 
on the part of Moscow's “gaulelters.” gral 

5. Coupled with this policy of pussi” 
annihilation of the enslaved non- 
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Peoples the Moscow Bolsheviks assumed the 
Boal of complete rehabilitation of Czarist 
imperialism and the glorification of the Rus- 
slan people as a natural supernation which 
must be credited with all the greatest 
achievements and inventions of human cul- 
ture and civilization. Therefore, it was 
necessary for them to subjugate other 
Peoples. This process acquired a unique 
force after World War II, especially after 
on June 25, 1945, announced a toast 
to the Russian nation as the greatest of all 
Nations. It is characteristic that all the 
Soviet peoples were forced to follow this 
deification of “Mother Russia,” the satellites 
and Eastern Germany included. It is hard 
to believe that it was necessary to Russify 
Other peoples forcefully only in order to 
bring about the victory of socialism, that 
è oc on an unceasing struggle 
against the so-called bourgeois nationalism 
among the defeated peoples it was necessary 
to act at the same time as the most fanatic 
chauvinists and messianists. For the vic- 
of socialism alone it would not have 
n necessary to force the defeated peoples 
to denounce all their national heroes who 
always oriented toward the West, and 
= make these peoples glorify such tyrants as 
van the Terrible and others. In euch a sit- 
tion it is understandable that Gen. Walter 
„Smith, in his well-known book on the 
- 8. S. R., says that “communism today is 
Seat Russianism.” 
ae As to the social gains of the peoples of 
© Soviet Union and the satellites, bolshe- 
11 brought them instead of the promised 
dlratlon and freedom only a totalitarian 
Ctatorship and economic exploitation of 
Colonial type. 
* Therefore, 35 years of domination by 
* €vism in the territory of the Soviet 
an did not achieve any of the national 
d social ideals for which the masses strove. 
for, he contrary, it exposed the regime be- 
cine the nations of the U. S. S. R. and Its sat- 
4 tes: (a) In the social-economic sphere as 
or gime of totalitarianism and terror and 
* unprecedented exploitation ot the masses: 
1 ‘Sime which created a two-class society, 
mie the party upper class and the govern- 
i bureaucracy on the one hand, which 
© @ luxurious life, and on the other hand 
millions oppressed by that privileged 
Said (b) in the national sphere as a 
a Uvinistic Russian imperialism with an 
Oyi ed superiority of the Russian nation 
er the enslaved nations and which com- 
genocide upon these nations. 
con, this manner certain most important 
tan tions for every revolution in a totali- 
* regime were brought about in the 
on 8. S. R., and its regime was exposed as 
Nad Of exploitation and reaction and as an 
of py Of enslaved peoples. The counterpart 
and can only be an upper class ot the party 
m & bureaucracy which consists in the 
traln of Russian chauvinists and of Quislings 
Unio among all the peoples of the Soviet 
it Ge In reference to youth, even though 
on Maturing in a situation completely cut 
browse the outside world the last war 
the ht serious changes in that respect to 
detriment of the regime. But it is clear, 
Cause e prolongation of this situation can 
M a completely new generation to be 
one devoted to Moscow than the previous 
Ae that is, than the one which lived 
. h World War II. 
Begardless of the fact that one of the 
Ligh Ftant prerequisites for internal revolu- 
exists in the Soviet Union, that is, that 
— nas been exposed before the 
& rey} and has demonstrated its decadence, 
die )OlUtion at the present time is not possi- 
use of— 
rgan he lack of an extensive revolutionary 
tion spread throughout the entire 
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Soviet Union, The existence of some revolu- 
tionary organizations among the enslaved 
peoples, for example Ukrainian, is by the 
nature of things territorially limited and 
greatly hindered by the police system of the 
regime. Again, in the question of the area 
of Russia itself, that is, the Russian people 
themselves, the existence of such organiza- 
tion is not possible from the political aspect, 
since the Russian people are not enslaved 
politically but on the contrary, are the ruler 
of a colossal empire. Such a feeling prevails 
primarily among the leaders of the Russian 
intelligent class which is the only one which 
could become the directing nucleus of a reyo- 
lution. Also, in the question of social free- 
dom, no one but the new Russian bourgeoisie 
benefits from the system of the regime, 

(b) The complete indifference to the fate 
of the peoples enslaved by the U. S. S. R. on 
the part of the West, which twice after World 
Wars I and TI, treated the entire ranks of 
peoples enslaved by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites as “an internal problem” of Russia. 
Such indifference in the West, which often 
makes appeal to lofty slogans of liberty in 
relation to these peoples, has evoked a feel- 
ing among these peoples that the West's slo- 
gans often mask its true political interests. 

In its policy toward the U. S. S. R. the 
United States should to no lesser extent than 
in other areas, declare itself the champion of 
national and social liberation of the captive 
peoples, outlining its position thus: 

1. The United States does not strive for 
the realization of any kind of political or 
economic goals on the territory of the Soviet 
Union, with the exception of a desire to in- 
clude the peoples living in that area in the 
community of free peoples and to make 
possible the exchange of their spiritual and 
material resources with the rest of the free 
world. 

2. The United States affirms the existence 
of a state of brutal enslavement of the na- 
tions and peoples in the U. S. S. R. by the 
totalitarian regime of Bolshevism and Rus- 
sian imperialism, and in particular: 

(a) in relation to all the peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites the United States 
affirms that Bolshevism never fulfilled its 
promises of social progress and economic 
prosperity, but instead built a system of 
brutal terror which consists of a bloody dic- 
tatorship and destruction of all democratic 
freedoms; it forbids freedom of speech, 
thought, religion, free association, and so 
forth, in the destruction and dissolution of 
the church, in a terrible exploitation of the 
worker, in a complete enslavement of the 
peasant by making him into a modern 
bonded slave. . 

(b) In relation to the Russian people, the 
United States believes that that nation with 
its colossal human and material resources 
fell victim to the imperialist totalitarian 
clique of the Kremlin which, reviving the 
ambitions of national] superiority in the Rus- 
sian nation, is leading its people on the road 
to enslavement of other peoples and finally 
the entire world. Such encroachment is 
leading the Russian nation to complete ca- 
tastrophe, since the wrath of those enslaved 
and threatened by Moscow is already directed 
against the Russians, whom the Bolsheviks 
declare to be a superior nation. Moreover, 
such an imperialist policy and such Bolshe- 
vik activity makes the Russian masses them- 
selves share and suffer a part of the social 
pressure of the regime (dictatorship, eco- 
nomic exploitation of the lower classes). 

(e) In relation to the non-Russian peo- 
ples enslaved by Moscow the United States 
believes that in addition to the social and 
economic slavery into which they fell to- 
gether with the Russians, they are the ob- 
ject of national-political enslavement of 
modern Russian chauvinism and imperial- 
ism. The United States affirms that Moscow 
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strives for a gradual liquidation of national 
and cultural characteristics of the sup- 
pressed peoples and for their planned eco- 
nomic exploitation and to establish thelr 
complete dependence upon Moscow as sepa- 
arate economic units. The United States 
declares in relation to this, that along with 
the general discontent which prevails on 
the territory of the entire U. S. S. R, and in 
the satellite countries as a result of the 
system of Bolshevik terror and dictatorship, 
the satellite countries and the countries of 
the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
such as Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Caucasus 
countries, Turkestan, the Baltic countries, 
and others, are imbued with sentiments of 
national independence and their people 
carry on a struggle against Russification and 
Russian domination of their countries and 
strive for full national independence from 
Moscow. This being so, the United States— 

1. Declares its full sympathy with all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries in their struggle against the 
tyranny of Bolshevism for the realization 
of all democratic freedoms, in particular 
the freedom of thought, speech, creed, re- 
ligious practice, economic prosperity, and 
especially for the realization of those free- 
doms from which the free nations of the 
West now benefit. 

2. Declares the absence of any kind of hos- 
tile design in relation to the Russian people, 
their culture, or their material resources; 
declares its sympathy for the Russian masses 
showing them the ruinous road upon which 
the Kremlin rulers are embarked and calls 
on the Russian masses to join the common 
front of the enslaved peoples of the U. S. S. R. 
and the free nations of the West against the 
Bolshevik dictatorship and against the en- 
slavement of other peoples. The United 
States invokes the Russian masses to rec- 
ognize the right of other nations in the 
Soviet Union to their own statehood, and 
proposes to the Russian people that 
struggle for the overthrow of the Bolshevik 
clique in order to rebuild a free Russian 
state with a democratic structure on Russian 
ethnographic territories, and that they re- 
linquish the ambition to enslave others. 
The United States declares its support of 
the Russian people in their struggle for such 
ideals. 

3. Declares its sympathy for the non-Rus- 
sian peoples in the Soviet Union and for the 
peoples of the satellites, and declares its 
moral support of their struggle to rid them- 
selves of the yoke of Russian imperialism and 
to eliminate the local quisling cliques which 
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4. Believing in the principle that freedom 
is indivisible, the United States in relation 
to the Russian empire rejects the thesis of 
so-called nonpredetermination whith has 
helped enslave many nations, which has 
brought misfortune to the Russian nation 
itself, making it a superior over other na- 
tions of Europe and Asia and the initiator 
of war and aggressive enslavement of other 
peoples. Moreover, the Russian Empire 
formally ceased to exist as an entity upon the 
constitutional reformation of the Soviet 
Union on the basis of multiple formally in- 
dependent Republics of peoples different one 
from the other, each with the right to secede 
at any time from the Union. Therefore, 
guaranteeing the Russian people the right 
to their national independence in all terri- 
tories where a majority of Russians live, the 
United States declares the same right for 
other peoples of the U. S. S. R. and does not 
wish to oppose in any way the right of the 
contemporary Republics of the U. S. S. R. to 
their genuine independence and the sever- 
ance of their ties with Moscow. The United 
States leaves the question of closer coopera- 
tion to the Republics of these peoples, 
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Nevertheless, the United States desires that 
these Republics strive for a close superna- 
tional cooperation based on the pattern of 
those processes which are now underway in 
Western Europe. The United States also 
holds the position that all the Republics in 
the future, should maintain friendly rela- 
tions with a nonimperialist state of the 
Russian people. 
IV. EXPECTED RESULTS 

The future policy of the United States 
formulated in such a declaration of faith 
or credo, can— 

1. In relation to the countries of Western 
Europe, (a) give them new faith in them- 
selves and a desire to defend themselves 
from the totalitarian barbarism of Moscow; 
(b) enable them to recognize American lead- 
ership without fear of “American imperlal- 
ism,” and therefore, relinquish the desire to 
be neutral in the struggle between the two 
giants, the United States and the U. S. S. R.; 
(e) facilitate their reciprocal relations with 
the colonial nations, and enable the western 
nations to be included in the large bloc of 
nations fighting for freedom under the lead- 
ership of the United States. 

2, In respect to colonial and semicolonial 
peoples, (a) convince them of the sincere en- 
deavors of the United States to support their 
aspirations for national and social freedom; 
(b) convince them to ally themselves on the 
side of the West and to relinquish their 
present attitude and secret hopes of Mos- 
cow's support. 

3. In relation to the Chinese people, to 
convince them that the United States is not 
eager to force its social-political order upon 
any people, that America is ready to support 
the liberation movements of these people and 
to facilitate economic cooperation with them, 
and that its sole alm is to prevent the in- 
clusion of China into the Russian colonial 
empire. 

4. In relation to the Russian people, (a) 
to demonstrate to them America’s friend- 
lincss and good will; (a) to show them posl- 
tive means of resolving the present situation 
and give them a chance to join ranks of free 
peoples, just as America gave nonimperialistic 
Germany; 

5. In relation to the non-Russian peoples 
and the satellites, (a) convince them that 
they are not alone in their struggle, and that 
despite Russian propaganda, America is their 
genuine friend and will not permit Moscow to 
destroy them or convert them into tools of 
Its imperialist policies; (b) convince them 
that in the event of a decisive battle with 
Moscow they will receive aid from the West, 
and that the United States will support a 
genuine independence of their states. 

6. In relation to fellow-travelers and Com- 
munist sympathizers in the West, (a) con- 
vince them that the United States is not 
an enemy of social progress, but is always 
ready to support it; it can show them that 
America ls not fighting against any social 
and political movements, with the exception 
of those which would destroy soclety and 
which foreign agents organize from within 
in thelr role of tools of aggression, as in the 
case of the Russian type of communism, 

7. In relation to all the peoples of the 
world, it can imbue them with the belief that 
in today’s world of warring totalitarianism 
and imperialism, nations and individuals 
have the chance to remain free and that they 
need not fall victims to advancing tyranny, 
and that the United States is ready to carry 
the banner of this historical struggle to final 
victory. 

8, In relation to the American people, it 
can renew their belief in the high ideals of 
their forefathers and the founders of Amer- 
ica, and make them aware of their historical 
mission for the glory of the American Na- 
tion and all the nations of the world who 
strive to be free. 
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Welcome, President Eisenhower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF M. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial appearing recently in the Times- 
Enterprise of Thomasville, Ga., entitled 
“Welcome, President Eisenhower”: 

WELCOME, PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Naturally local people and those in Talla- 
hassee and vicinity were delighted to learn 
that President Dwight D. Eisenhower would 
make a pligrimage to this section as the 
guest of our own George M. Humphrey, his 
Secretary of the Treasury. This has been ex- 
pected for some time and recent rumors 
showed that the usual thoroughly effective 
plans are being made by the best men in the 
country in their line to see that he is not 
molested, annoyed, or interfered with in any 
way. We can rely on Thomasville and Talla- 
hassee for that without the additional safcty 
which is gained from supervision of Govern- 
ment agents. It is possible that Governor 
Talmadge who will be in Cairo will pay an 
official call on the President, if he remains 
in the territory long enough. 

It is quite possible that his visit may be 
extended for the full weekend and in that 
event Milestone Plantation will be closed and 
only those given entree by the owner will be 
allowed near the lovely winter home that he 
has erected and uses every year at the planta- 
tion on the Metcalfe Road. The President, 
however, will take time to have a period of 
relaxation and rest during which he can 
indulge in quail shooting in the best game 
section of south Georgia. It may entice him 
to return and to make this one of his regular 
stops, where he is assured of quiet and a 
plenteous supply of game. 

Thomas County did not go for Eisenhower 
and it was not expected to in view of its long 
association with the rival party that helped 
elect Eisenhower President. He did most of 
the job, however, and his record and dis- 
tinguishments brought him the acclaim of 
all of our people from all sections of the 
country. Thomasville gave him the biggest 
vote that a Republican has ever secured here, 
greater in numbers even than that of Mc- 
Kinley when he was elected President after 
visiting Mark Hanna here, then a Republican 
leader In Ohio and the Nation. 

As a matter of fact it was a relief to know 
that Elsenhower won, after we had endured 
20 years of the Roosevelt and Truman 
regimes, especially the latter, But for the 
claptrap of designing politiclans over the 
race segregation, promoted by elements in 
other sections of the country there would be 
a possible muster of more than the expected 
number of Republican votes for Eisenhower 
if he elects to run for a second term, which 
many of us hope that he will be spared to do. 

As a professional expert in military affairs 
he has enjoyed the respect and the admira- 
tion of millions of people all over the world 
and there has never been one instance of his 
deviation from the path of loyalty to country 
and to its fundamental institutions. He ts 
and has been for some time one of the lead- 
ing men on the world stagé and his conduct 
has been such that it is not marred with even 
the smears that usually accompany the ef- 
forts of every one who achieves success. The 
President has done it as nearly on his own 
as any man that has occupied the White 
House. The people trust him although they 
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do not all expect to agree with all of his 
policies. 

He is steady, calm, and rarely intelligent in 
sensing the needs of our country. We are 
honored by his presence in this section and 
we feel for him an affection that ls magnified 
by his close association with our George 
Humphrey and with a program that has as 
its prime objective the best interests of all 
our country. Welcome, thrice welcome Mr. 
Eisenhower. 


Never Have So Many Organizations Felt 
It Necessary in the Interests of Ameri- 
can Taxpayers To Unite in Opposition 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 4 
generally recognized fact that the big 
push for the so-called St. Lawrence sea- 
way is coming from a small group of 
Midwest steel companies which have 
made an investment in Labrador ore 
are seeking cheap transportation for 
their product at the expense of the tax- 
payers of this country. 

I know, of course, that the project has 
been agitated in varying degrees over 4 
period of more than 30 years. But the 
organized pressure for it is being largely 
supplied and financed by these six com- 
panies: The Hanna Co., Republic Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Whee 
Steel, National Steel, and Armco. 

The reason I cite this influence and 
backing, Mr. Speaker, is that by com- 
parison I want to show that whereas the 
force for the seaway is largely a steel 
combine, the opponents of this scheme 
are diversified groups, represen 
virtually all segments of our economy: 
ranging over the entire United States 
united in their belief that the sea 
proposal is inimical to the national we” 
fare. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no legislativ? 
proposal which ever had so many rep je 
sentative groups affiliated for a singe 
purpose as are assembled in the o A 
izations banded together to prevent th 
United States being maneuvered two 
buying this white elephant. s 

Not only does the opponent's list In- 
clude representatives of business, trans 
portation, shipping, and production, 12 
high on the list are the United Nine 
Workers of America, the American Feds 
eration of Labor, several of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, the entire maritime in; 
dustry of the United States, as well be 
the port authorities of Boston, jk 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfo e 
Wilmington, Charleston, S. C., Sav% al 
nah, Ga., and the port authorities of a 
the gulf ports, and the Chicago Asso, 
tion of Commerce and Industry, oss 
largest and most representative busine 
organization of the largest port on 
Great Lakes, 
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In addition, more than several hun- 
dred organizations from all sections of 
the country are affiliated in the joint 
endeavor to prevent the Seaway folly 
being foisted on the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the organ- 
izations mentioned as opposing the St. 
Lawrence seaway, let me read the names 
of the following organizations who are 
united in their efforts to defeat this eco- 
Nomic monstrosity: 


Alabama Department of State Docks and 
als; Alabama State Chamber of Com- 
Merce; Allegheny Regional Advisory Board; 
Altoona (Pa,) Chamber of Commerce; Amer- 
ican Association of Railway Advertising 
Agents; American Coal Sales Association; 
American Merchant Marine Institute; Ameri- 
Can Mining Congress; American National 
Livestock Association; American Short Line 
lroads; Amsterdam (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce; Anthracite Institute; Appala- 
Coals, Inc.; Association of American 
ds; Association of American Ship 
Owners; Associated Industries of Alabama; 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association; At- 
tic States Shippers Advisory Board; Au- 
burn (Maine) Chamber of Commerce; Au- 
Tora (III.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Baltimore Association of Commerce; Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce; Beaver Falls 
a.) Board of Trade; Beckley (W. Va.) 

ber of Commerce; Bergen County 
(N. J.) Chamber of Commerce; Binghamton 

Chamber of Commerce; Bluefield (W. 

Va.) Chamber of Commerce; Blytheville 
(Ark.) Chamber of Commerce; Bogalusa 
(La.) Chamber of Commerce; Borough of 
ms Chamber of Commerce; Boston 

of Commerce; Boston Grain and 

Plour Exchange; Bradford (Pa.) Beard of 
Commerce; Bridgeport (Conn.) Chamber of 
Commerce; Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) Chamber of 
Pommerce; Bronx Chamber of Commerce; 
ee Board of Trade; Bronx (N. Y.) Traffic 

Ub; Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; Buf- 

© Chamber of Commerce; Business and 

vic Association of the Tonawandas, Inc.: 

Uusiness Improvement Association; Butler 
(Fa.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Camden County (N. J.) Chamber of Com- 
Merce; Campbell County (Ky.) Chamber of 
commerce; Canal Carriers’ Association; Cape 
Shi Chamber of Commerce; Central Western 

Ppers Advisory Board; Charleston (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce; Charlotte (N. C.) 
hamber of Commerce; Charlottesville and 

bemarle County (Va.) Chamber of Com- 
Merce; Chelsea (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
oree; Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; 
Sta Trade Association of Indiana; Colorado 
8 chamber of Commerce: Columbus 
ant) Chamber of Commerce; Commerce 
a Industry Association of New York, Inc.; 

necticut Chamber of Commerce, Inc.; 
Cortland (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce; 

™mberland (Md.) Chamber of Commerce. 
Da bury (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, 
— (W. Va.) Chamber of Commerce, Dela- 
Coa} Chamber of Commerce, Delaware State 
Com, Club, Dubuque (Iowa) Chamber of 

merce, 

t Liverpool (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
— East St. Louis (ni.) Chamber of Com- 
meres Elmira (N. Y.) Association of Com- 
Mer 


ia Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of Com- 
py indiay (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 


ush (N. v.) Chamber of Commerce, For- 
(ing Commerce Club of Boston, Frankfort 
(N 5 Chamber of Commerce, Freeport 
are Chamber of Commerce, Fuel Mer- 
ris Association of New Jersey. 
Garne en (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Palla ld (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, Glens 
Gilou (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Oloye Ster (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Golas ile (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, 
boro (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce, 
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Greater (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Greenville (S. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Greenwich (Conn.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Gulfport (Miss.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Chamber of Commerce; 
Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange; Hamp- 
ton Roads Wholesale Coal Association; Har- 
bor Carriers of the Port of New York; Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce; Hornell 
(N. Y.) Board of Trade; Houston (Tex.) 
Chamber of Commerce; - Huntington, Long 
Island, Chamber of Commerce. 

Ilinois Chamber of Commerce, Indianap- 
polis Chamber of Commerce, Inland Water 
Petroleum Carriers’ Association, Interna- 
onal Longshoremen’s Association, 

Jackson (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Johnston (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Lackawanna (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lawrence (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lewiston (Maine) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lima (Ohio) Association of Com- 
merce, Lockport (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Logan County (W. Va.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Long Island Association, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Board of Trade, Lynn (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Manchester (Conn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, Massachusetts 
State Chamber of Commerce, Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louls, Merchants’ & Manufac- 
turers’ Traffic Bureau of Muskogee (Okla.), 
Merchant Truckmen's Bureau of New York, 
Meridian (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, Millville 
(N. J.) Board of Trade, Mishawaka (Ind.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Mississippi Valley 
Association, Moline (III.) Association of 
Commerce, Montgomery (W. Va.) Chamber 
of Commerce, Morgantown (W. Va.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mount Carmel (Pa.) Busi- 
nessmen's Association. 

Nashua (N. H.) Chamber of Commerce, 
National Association of Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, National Coal Association, New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Board of Commerce, Newark 
(N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Chamber .of Commerce, New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board, New Eng- 
land Fuel Dealers’ Association, New England 
Traffic League, New Hampshire Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Haven (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Newton (Mass.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New York Board of Trade, 
New York Produce Exchange, New York State 
Chamber of Commerce, New York State Re- 
tail Solid Fuel Merchants’ Association, New 
York State Waterway's Association, Niagara 
Palls Chamber of Commerce, Niagara Fron- 
tier Industrial Traffic League, Norfolk Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Norfolk Port-Traffic 
Commission. Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic 
Club, Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, 
Norwalk (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Ogden (Utah) Chamber of Commerce, 
Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory Board, 
Oil City (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, Olean 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Pacific American Steamship Association; 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Board of Commerce; 
Pawtucket (R. I.) Business Chamber, Inc.; 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association; 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce; 
Peoria (III.) Association of Commerce; 
Petersburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce; 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce; Port of New- 
ark {N. J.); Port of Portland (Maine) Au- 
thority; Portiand (Maine) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Princeton (W. Va.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Propeller Club of the United States; 
Propeller Club, Port of Baltimore; Propeller 
Club, Port of Boston; Propeller Club, Port of 
Buffalo; Propeller Club, Port of Chicago; Pro- 
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peller Club, Port of Cleveland; Propeller 
Club, Port of New Orleans; Propeller Club, 
Port of New York; Propeller Club, Port of St. 
Louis; Propeller Club, Port of Wilmington 
(N. C.); Pueblo (Colo.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Reading and Berks County Chamber of 
Commerce, Rensselaer (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Ritchie County (W. Va.) Im- 
provement Association, Roanoke (Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Rock Island (Il.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sapulpa (Okla,) Chamber of Commerce, 
Scranton (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, Sea- 
coast Regional Development Association ot 
Portsmouth, N. H., Seminole (Okla.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Shenamdoah (Pa.) Mer- 
chants Association, S. E. Shippers Advisory 
Board (Southeastern), Southern States In- 
dustrial Councll, Solid Fuel Institute of Mil- 
waukee, Southern Pine Association, South- 
ern Traffic League, Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League, Springfield (Il.) Chamber of 
Commrerce, Springfield (Mass.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Staten Island Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sweetwater (Tex.) Board of City De- 
velopment, Syracuse (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Tennesee Manufacturers’ Association, Tor- 
rington (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce. 

United Real Estate Association (New 
York). 

Vicksburg (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Virginia Coal Merchants Association, Vir- 
ginia Manufacturers’ Association, Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, Virginia Pen- 
insula Association of Commerce. 

Warehousemen's Association of the Port of 
New York, Washington County (Miss.) 
Chamber of Commerce, West of Central Park 
Association (New York), West Side Associa- 
tion of Commerce of New York, West Vir- 
ginia Association of Retail Grocers, West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce, West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association, Williamston (W. Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington (N. O.) 
Port-Trame Association, Wilmington (N. C.) 
Port Commission, Wisconsin Coal Bureau, 
Inc., Worcester (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Yazoo County (Miss.) Chamber of com- 
merce, Yonkers (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Liberalized Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a resolution on the subject 
of liberalized social security adopted by 
the Centerville (Iowa) Aerie, No. 2675, 
Re Order of Eagles, on February 


Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-nge pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national con- 
vention assembled, has urged the liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
all major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs; and 
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Whereas the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent message 
to Congress, has urged that the Social Secu- 
rity Act be Hberalized to provide that (1) the 
minimum benefit for retired persons be in- 
creased from $25 to $30 per month, the maxi- 
mum from 685 to $108.50; (2) 10 million 
additional persons be included in the secu- 
rity system; (3) the first $1,000 of annual 
earnings by retired persons be exempted from 
the regulations of the Social Security Act; 
(4) the earnings base for participants in the 
plan be ralsed from $3,600 to $4,200; (5) the 
4 years of lowest income for such beneficiary 
be discarded in computing benefits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step forward 
in providing adequate old-age security for 
all American: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerle endorse the Presi- 
dent's proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
gressmen from our district and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 4th day of February 1954. 

CLAUDE N. BREESE, 
Worthy President. 

Attest: 

s Guy L. Evans, 
Secretary, Centerville Aerie, No. 2675. 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter received from Hon. 
Lawrence E. Dawson, attorney, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., as follows: 

PINE BLUFF, ARK., February 12, 1954. 
Hon. W. F. NORRELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NORRELL: Last Novem- 
ber I had the privilege of serving as one of 
the Judges for the finals of the Voice of De- 
mocracy contest, at the Pine Bluf High 
School, sponsored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Pine Bluf, 

The contest is nationwide and is now in 
its seventh year. It is open to ail sopho- 
more, junior, and senior high-school stu- 
dents. Contestants prepare a 5-minute talk 
for radio broadcast. 

The talk of Miss Rita Goolsby, 1924 Olive 
Street, Pine Bluff, a student of Pine Bluff 
High School, was selected by the judges as 
the best at Pine Bluff High School. Miss 
Goolsby entered the State contest and won 
second place. 

I enclose herewith a copy of Miss Gools- 
by's first-place speech. If you could in- 
sert this speech in the Appendix of the 
CONGaESSIONAL RecorD, I am sure that it 
would stimulate much interest in this area 
in this worthwhile project sponsored na- 
tionally by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in conjunction with 
the Radio and Television Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. 

Thanking you and with kindest personal 
regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawrence E. Dawson. 


Miss Goolsby's prize-winning speech 
is as follows: 
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I SPEAK ror DEMOCRACY 


My Drar Son: You are now only 2 months 
old, and I have just learned that I will not 
have the privilege of watching you grow up. 
You see, I have only a few weeks to live. 
That is why I am writing this letter. I 
don't want to die without trying to leave 
something that will help you be a good citi- 
zen and make a worthwhile contribution to 
the world. 

This is not a perfect world in which we 
live. There are so nrany adverse elements all 
around us, that we must keep uppermost in 
our minds the ideals and goals for which 
we want to strive, or we will become affected 
by these polluted qualities. 

There is war in various parts of the globe 
today. It might seem as though people hate 
each other and have no good will in their 
hearts at all. But I have always believed 
that there is something good in everyone 
and every natlon—and that those good quali- 
ties can be brought out through patience, 
loye, and understanding. I firmly believe 
that America is the one hope we have to show 
the world the way to real peace. Why? 
Because America is a democracy. This 
simply means that the people rule and when 
you come right down to it, that means you 
and others like you. ` 

There are countries in which the people 
are without voice, vote, opinion, or impor- 
tance. In those countries, force rules and 
the people can't go out and write boldly on 
the page of history how they want things 
run as you can with your vote. But Amer- 
icans love freedom so dearly and hate force 
so much, that you are not even forced to 
vote. You can stay at home, take it easy, 
and you can let others do the job of choosing. 
I know you won't be satisfied with a non- 
chalant attitude about the important task 
of government in a democracy. 

But more than likely, you won't work full 
time at governing. You'll have your studies 
in school along with good times with other 
young people. Then you will choose your 
vocation in life, take on the responsibility 
of marriage and settle down with a living 
to earn, a lawn to mow, and children to play 
with and love and look after. So for the 
hard job of running the country, you'll hire 
other men. But you'll listen to what they 
Say, watch what they do, and form opinions 
about the administration of your govern- 
ment. If you disagree with the manner in 
which it is run, you can speak out against 
things that harm it, and you can print those 
convictions for all to read, even though your 
name Is not one that people hear every day. 
Some might even term it as “foreign.” But, 
son, you are an American—and I want you 
to be proud of that fact always. What is 
it they say? “Liberty is every American's 
birthright.” We should try to eradicate the 
fallacy that a name is the key to whether 
or not one is an American. There is no “old 
American name“ and I want yọu to always 
remember that. 

By the time you are old enough to under- 
stand what I am saying, times may have 
changed. But there is one fundamental 
treecom which will always be the same. The 
desire for this freedom was the inspiration 
for the beginning of our democracy. Yes, 
I'm referring to freedom of worship, My son, 
the wish closest to my heart as I write this 
letter is that you will have an unshakable 
faith in God and that you will look to Him 
for leadership and guidance in all things. 
Honor God and honor the country which He 
has so richly blessed. 


My son, because I am a parent—because I 
love you, I want you to have a happy child- 
hood, to acquire a sense of responsibility, to 
realize the importance of integrity, to de- 
velop a sense of tolerance, and, above all, to 
realize the value of peace and contentment. 
Because only one form of government guar- 
antees you the right to take advantage of 
these opportunities. I speak for democracy. 
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This is the heritage that I bequeath to you, 
my son. Mnke the most of it. You speak 
for democracy, too. 


Mr. Speakag, the clarity and apparent 
great sincerety of Miss Goolsby’s 5- 
minute talk, on a subject of greatest im- 
portance to this Nation at this time is, 
I think, worthy of note. In paying my 
own compliments to Miss Goolsby for 
her achievement, I should like most 
heartily to commend the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for the sponsorship of so worthy 
a project, and hereby do express personal 
appreciation to the Radio and Television 
Manufacturers” Association and the 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters for their cooperation. It 
seems to me particularly important that 
we should seek to educate our boys and 
girls of high-school age in the ways of 
democracy, and I can imagine no more 
effective stimulation to their interest in 
such education than by the sponsorship 
of such a program. 


Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer Dies at 59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I bring the 
attention of the House to a front-page 
story in Sunday’s Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant of the untimely death of Mal. 
Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer. The article 
details the life of this outstanding ctitze? 
and soldier of Connecticut whose friend- 
ship I have treasured since meeting 
back in 1925. Ken Cramer was a close 
friend of my older brother, W. 
Sadlak, They enjoyed occasional fish- 
ing and hunting trips together. It was & 
severe shock to me to learn of the gen- 
eral's sudden death. 

General Cramer was well known to 
the membership of the House, espec 
the members of the Armed Services 
Committee. He was a close friend % 
Congressman Cart Hrsnaw, of Cali- 
fornia, who was a classmate of the gen“ 
eral's at Princeton. 

Also included are tributes from Gor 
ernor Lodge and two of the general? 
former associates in the Connecticut Na 
tional Guard, Major General Reincke, 
the Adjutant General of Connecticu 
and Brig. Gen. James M. Quinn, ng 
ant Adjutant General. Their glowing 
tributes bespeak our Nation’s loss © 
great man and a great soldier. 

The article follows: 

GENERAL CRAMER Dries AT 59—GERMAN Anes 
COMMANDER 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer of wether 
field, commanding general of the South. 
Area Command of American troops in 
many, died Saturday. ef 


According to the United Press, cms 
was stricken while hunting deer Witt 30 


Army doctors deep In the Bavarian fores 
miles from the Czech fronticr, The 
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said they were powerless to save the 59-year- 
old general. 

General Cramer was named commanding 
general of the Munich military post and 
was appointed commander of the Southern 
Area Command on December 1, 1952. 

Mrs. Cramer was living in Germany with 
her husband at the time of his death. Be- 
Sides his widow, he leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Don Ellsworth Olmstead, whose husband 
Was killed in action in Korea June 8, 1951, 
and Mrs. Roderick Van Pelt, both of Alex- 
andria, Va., and a sister, Miss Beatrice E. 
Cramer, of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Mrs. Van Pelt told the Courant Saturday 
that it will not be possible to return General 
Cramer’s body before the end of the week. 
She said that Mrs. Cramer called her Satur- 
day and said tentative plans are being made 
for burlal in Arlington National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. No date has been set for 
the burial, she said. 

General Cramer began his military career 
in 1917, right after being graduated with 
honors from Princeton University. He en- 
rolled in the Civilian Military Training 
Camp, Plattsburgh, N. V., later attended OCS 
and was sent overseas as a second lieutenant 
in the Infantry. 

He took the step, he said later, “because 
I believed our entry into the war was just a 
Matter of time, and I wanted to prepare 
Myself.” 3 

It was a hard, realistic decision for a young 
man just out of college with a degree in 
literature, but one which was to characterize 

the rest of his life. His dedication to 
the defense and preparedness of his country 
made him a hard-driving officer who eventu- 
ally became chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, 

It also earned him the only serious criti- 
cism of his career. Cramer was a soldier who 
Cut his eyeteeth on combat in France, and 
he felt that training for war should come as 
Close to the real thing as possible. A 
Soldier's strength, he also believed, runs 
deeper than the uniform, and he demanded 
of his men—and himself—austere and moral 
behavior, 


RIGID DISCIPLINARIAN 


- When the 43d Division was recalled to 
&ctive service in 1950, officers and men alike 
Under his command at Camp Pickett, Va., 
ed under his discipline. Their letters 
home brought a congressional examination 
Of Cramer's methods. As recently as last 
er, another congressional investiga- 
Hon Was launched when unofficial reports 
rom Germany charged that Cramer's strict- 
Was destroying morale among occupa- 
tion troops. 
he eneral Cramer rode out these storms as 
had many others in his long career. Vet- 
erans of Cramer's command have described 
him as a tireless cfficer who pushed—but 
erer legally transgressed—the limits of his 
authority. Official investigations of his con- 
Uct came to nothing. 
ay At the same time. he had bunt an out- 
tanding record. In 2 World Wars he earned, 
3 & other decorations, the Silver Star with 
Maa leaf clusters, the Legion of Merit, 
in nze Star, Air Medal (he flew 50 missions 
Observation planes during combat in the 
ale inc) and the Purple Heart. The 43d Divi- 
n under his command at Pickett was 
md to none in military proficiency. 


CHOSEN BY TRUMAN 
er President Truman needed a man to 
1947 the post-war National Guard Bureau in 
Perso he picked General Cramer—on the 
eral mal recommendation of the then Gen- 
a ~ Of the Army, Dwight D. Eisenhower. In 
use Ble of years, Cramer had built the 
d to a strength of 300,000 men. 
in general Cramer was born October 3, 1894, 
loversville, N. Y., a son of a glove manu- 
Printer. He earned a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
ceton, where he received a bachelor’s 
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dogree in literature in 1916 and a master of 
arts degree In 1917. 

As a second lieutenant he served overseas 
with the 310th Infantry Regiment, 78th 
Division, seeing combat in the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives, in the Limey 
and Hazebrouck sectors and at Non Paisir 
Ferme. 

On November 5, 1918, he was taken a 
prisoner after a last-ditch fight in which he 
was wounded near Sy in the Ardennes, 
France. He was released on Christmas Eve, 
1918. 

CIVILIAN INTERESTS 

Between the wars, Cramer, a resident of 
Wethersfield, founded and operated the K. 
F. Cramer Coal Co. in Hartford, a wholesale 
coal firm, At the same time, he remained 
active in military and civic affairs. 

In 1927 he became State commander of the 
American Legion, and later served as a na- 
tional committeeman. A Republican, he 
served four terms in the general assembly, in 
1933 and 1935 as a State senator and in 1929 
and 1931 as a State reprecentative. 

By 1931 he had achieved the rank of major 
in the Army Reserve, hut resigned to become 
a captain in command of the 43d Tank Com- 
pany, Connecticut National Guard. “I 
wanted more military activity,” he explained. 

His love of work advanced him rapidly to 
the rank of colonel. When the 169th In- 
fantry Regiment was called to Federal serv- 
ice in February 1941, he was the commanding 
officer. 

Another promotion in 1942 took him from 
the 43d to 24th Infantry Division as assistant 
commanding general. In that post, he took 
part in 4 assault landings and 11 engage- 
ments in the Pacific combat theater. 

RETURNS TO 43D 


He returned to the 43d as commanding 
general in 1946. His success in the division’s 
postwar reorganization in part accounted for 
his selection as Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau in 1947. 

General Cramer held both positions until 
September 1950, when the 43d was recalled 
to Federal service. He chose to go with his 
old outfit to Camp Pickett. There he 
launched the vigorous training cam 
that brought complaints that his discipline 
was overzealous. However, when the Army 
needed 3,400 well-trained men for immediate 
Korean service, they came to Cramer and got 
the troops. 

By October 1951, General Cramer had re- 
filled the 43d’s ranks with troops who met 
the rigorous standards for overseas duty. 
The division became, under Cramer's com- 
mand, the first National Guard division to 
arrive in Europe in time of peace. 

The general immediately launched train- 
ing in Bavaria, climaxed with a maneuver in- 
volving 95,000 United States and French 
troops. 

In November 1952, he left the 43d to be- 
come commander of the Munich Military 
Post, later renamed as the Southern Area 
Command, the post he held at his death. 

Governor Lodge, led the State Saturday 
in tribute to General Cramer. 

“The news of General Cramer’s tragic and 
untimely death is a severe blow to me and 
to his many other friends and admirers both 
in Connecticut and elsewhere. 

“General Cramer was a first-class soldier 
and a splendid citizen. He had an outstand- 
ing record of dedicated service in his profes- 
sion, both as a courageous and capable field 
officer and in his command position. 

“His uncommon capacities were matched 
by an integrity and a high sense of duty 
which won for him widespread respect and 
appreciation. 

“My wife Joins me in this expression of 
our deepest sympathy to General Cramer's 
family in their bereavement.” 


REINCKE’S STATEMENT 


Maj. Gen. Frederick G. Reincke, adjutant 
general of Connecticut who served with Gen- 
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eral Cramer in the 169th Infantry and in 
the 43d Division during World War II is- 
sued the following statement while en route 
to a conference of State adjutants general in 
Santa Fe, N. M.: 

“General Cramer's many friends and com- 
rades in Connecticut's military forces will 
be grieved at his loss. He has served his 
State with distinction as a soldier and a 
statesman, 

“Entering the Connecticut National Guard 
as a captain shortly after gallant service in 
World War I, he rose through the ranks to 
command the 169th Infantry and later 
the 43d Division. His service in World War 
II was outstanding. The State has lost a 
skilled soldier and a true patriot.” 

Brig. Gen. James M. Quinn, assistant ad- 
jutant general and former commander of the 
102d Infantry during World. War II, 

“General Cramer will long be remembered 
in Connecticut military history as a fear- 
less leader, a natural organizer and a skilled 
tactician. He commanded the admiration 
and respect of all who served with him and 
his passing will be a distinct loss to the Army 
he loved and served so well, and to his many 
comrades and friends.” 


Be Kind To Democrats Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following copy of a letter addressed to 
the editor of the Quincy Patriot-Ledger 
in Quincy, Mass., and sent to me in 
Washington by a good friend and neigh- 
bor recommending the first week in April 
as Be Kind to Democrats Week: 

Fesravary 15, 1954, 
Eptror, QUINCY PATRIOT-LEDGER: 

I see by the papers that the editor of the 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger has joined the weep- 
ing Democrats because the Republicans 
have said some unkind and possibly exag- 
gerated things about the Democrats. What 
possible difference does it make whether 
2,200 Federal employees were communistic 
or not? Stark, cold historical fact is that 
we lost a large part of the world to com- 
munism and have paid thousands of Amer- 
ican lives because our Government failed 
under Democrat administrations. 

I think this weeping because of hurt feol- 
ings is the funniest incident in my half cen- 
tury of observing the political scene. Talk 
about the pot calling the kettle black. The 
most slanderous and malicious assault in our 
political history was the considered and 
fessional attack on poor old Hoover. It 
was the 72d Democratic Congress which 
blocked every move Hoover tried to make 
and deliberately put us in a 10-year depres- 
sion. Of course, the 1929 depression was 
due to international causes not domestic, 
We could mention several more recent vitu- 
perative gentlemen on the Democrat side; 
but we will forbear. 

But cheer up, my Democrat friends, the 
Republicans are not smart enough to play 
the hand. They will get out their handker- 
chiefs and wipe away your tears. They let 
you get away with that Hoover depression 
story for 20 years. 

I nominate the first week of April as Be 
Kind to Democrats Week. 

Eanest W. TOWNE 


WOLLASTON, MASS. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Reading (Pa.) New Era; 

Pavuury Tax Poiicy 


Once more the battle of economists is rag- 
ing over the proper method for stimulating 
our economy—by giving tax relief to big 
business and corporation stockholders as a 
means of inspiring expansion of plants; or, 
by promoting policies of pumping purchas- 
ing power into the hands of consumers on 
the theory that their expenditures will auto- 
matically step up production and expan- 
sion of plant facilities. 

The administration obviously is pursuing 
the policy of giving lower taxes to big busi- 
ness, Theoretically, this procedure is sup- 
posed to encourage business to expand. 
Theoretically, investors then will take more 
chances. And theoretically, all of this is 
calculated, it says here, to revive full em- 
ployment and prosperity. 

We're not necessarily from Missouri on this 
theme, but we cannot quite understand how 
you get full employment by building more 
plants when consumers don’t even have 
enough money to purchase the overflow of 
commodities already coming from existing 
plants. 

There Is no shortage of productive capac- 
ity. Yet the administration says big busi- 
ness and investors need a greater incentive 
to build more plants, On the face of it, 
this proposition is ridiculous and econom- 
ically unsound. 

In our opinion, the only corporations will. 
ing to expand facilities are those competing 
for a greater share of the existing market. 
General Motors, for example, announced with 
much publicity that it is going to put bil- 
lions into new facilities. This is not sur- 
prising. For as GM grows in size and gar- 
ners a greater percentage of the market, it 
needs more facilities, But for every increase 
in sales recorded by GM, one of the other 
manufacturers is taking a licking. 

There are just so many potential sales 
in the automobile retail market. Obviously, 
if General Motors increases its percentage 
of sales, then another company loses. And 
in effect General Motors is expanding in 
order to do a quicker and better job of 
putting competition out of business. 

This monopoly trend is dangerous in many 
ways for its long range effect is to stifle 
production. Only when the total demand 
of the entire Nation is for more and more 
cars, only then will expansion of plant fa- 
cilities make sense. And all the talk of 
tax relief for big business becomes economic 
foolishness. 

The small businessman is caught in the 
squeeze play through no fault of his own, 
As the big guy grows bigger, the little fel- 
low finds he cannot compete and its swal- 
lowed up. Furthermore, as monopoly grows, 
jobs disappear and purchasing power of the 
consumer falls. This again hits the small- 
business man who finds he no longer has as 
many customers as formerly. 

It's about time the fallacy of adminis- 
tration tax policies is exposed. The only 
sound relief must come in the form of aid 
for workers, farmers, and small-business 
men. Unless they prosper, the future must 
indeed remain cloudy. 
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Editorial Commendation of Hon. John F. 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include 
these five editorials commending Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, for 
his support of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

These are a few of many editorials I 
have read which most properly and jus- 
tiflably commend this able and coura- 
geous young legislator for his statesman- 
ship in placing national interest above 
narrow sectionalism. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Chelsea (Mass.) Record of 
January 26, 1954] 
A COURAGEOUS STAND 


The best Members of Congress have al- 
Ways been those who have been aware of the 
dual responsibility that rests with those who 
sit in our Senate or House of Representatives. 
They know that they must represent the in- 
terests and the welfare of the people who 
send them to Congress; at the same time 
they are aware that their highest duty is 
to the Nation as a whole. 

In a country as large as ours it is inevitable 
that this dual responsibility carried by leg- 
islators will occasionally result in individual 
legislators having to make difficult decisions. 
A Member of Congress who is more inter- 
ested in winning reelection than he is in 
fulfilling his oath of office will often let sec- 
tionalism dictate his voting. He will sup- 
port or oppose a measure purely because he 
knows that his stand will be popular at 
home, 

Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY recently took 
a courageous stand against this sectionalism. 
He announced his support of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, something no Senator 
from his State has ever done. In announc- 
ing his position Senator KENNEDY said that 
he refused to oppose the project merely be- 
cause the economic benefits which will re- 
sult from it will go to other parts of the 
country than his own. He said that it was 
an “arbitrary refusal of many New England- 
ers to recognize the legitimate needs and 
aspirations of other sections which has con- 
tributed to the neglect of, and even opposi- 
tion to, the needs of our own region by the 
representatives of other areas.” 

It is possible to disagree with the young 
Senator's point of view as to the benefits 
that will be derived from the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Even his opponents, however, must 
applaud. his courageous refusal to let sec- 
tionalism influence him. The welfare of all 
of the States is tled together. The prosper- 
ity of one part without the prosperity of 
every other part is impossible. In the long 
run the Senator or Representative who takes 
this point of view renders the best service 
to his home State. 


[From the Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass., 
of January 16, 1954 

Kennepy TAKES Course or STATESMANSHIP 

Senator Jonn F. Kennepy’s particular rea- 
sons for breaking with New England senti- 
ment and supporting the St. Lawrence sen- 
way are cogent. The loss to the port of 
Boston will be negligible, from the figures 
he submitted; the seaway will be built any- 
way, whether the United States contributes 
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or not; the Nation should have some meas- 
ure of control in all waterways around its 
boundaries; the railroads, instead of suffer- 
ing from it, will eventually stand to benefit 
from it, Senator KenNepy believes, Alto- 
gether, he names 17 separate reasons for his 
action. 

But the reason for commending Senator 
KENNEDY is not for any or all of these specitic 
reasons. It is for a fact greater than all of 
them put together, namely, that he has 
placed national and long-term considera- 
tions above sectional and immediate ones. 
He has taken the broad, general point of 
view against the narrow, parochial outlook; 
he is saying, in effect, that what is best for 
the people of the United States of America 
is best for the people of Boston, of Massa- 
chusetts, and of New England. 

This attitude is in refreshing contrast to 
practically all those who oppose the bill, 
as well as to avery large proportion of those 
who support it. The roster of the individ- 
uals and organizations leagued to fight the 
bill includes some as far south as Florida 
and as far west as the Rockies. The inter- 
est of some seems remote, but in practically 
every instance is nakedly selfish; the seaway 
will hurt business in Stumpville-on-the- 
Sangamon, so let it be anathema, and let's 
lick it. A good example is Senator BUTLER 
of Maryland, who has threatened a filibuster 
against the project because it threatens the 
prosperity of the port of Baltimore. 
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We doubt if the seaway in the long run 
will do Baltimore much harm. The very 
criticisms of the channel made by the 
opposition, to wit, that it will not be deep 
enough to accommodate the larger ships and 
at best, will be closed by ice 4 months in 
the year, strengthens that doubt. The fact 
that the Atlantic stays open when the St- 
Lawrence is closed justifies the hope that the 
importation of iron ore from abroad (includ- 
ing Labrador) will build up the steel industry 
in the East despite the seaway. 

At any rate, the criterion should be thé 
national benefit. The navigation question 
should not depend on particular interests. 
any more than the question of power should 
depend upon the attitude of the private util- 
ities. Senator KENNEDY has taken the states- 
manlike position. 

[From the Washington Post of January 

15, 1954] 
STATESMEN ON THE SEAWAY 

Members of the Senate debating the St. 
Lawrence seaway would do well to take 85 
a model of statesmanship and clear analysis 
the speech last week by Senator KENNEDY- 
In the past, every Senator and Representa“ 
tive from Massachusetts has opposed the 
St. Lawrence project principally on the 
grounds that (1) it would hurt the port 
Boston, (2) it would hurt the New England 
railroads, and (3) it would not help Massa“ 
chusetts. Senator KENNEDY addressed him- 
self to these points, but he held as his beacon 
the question of national interest. 

His study of the facts, he said, convinced 
him that the national arguments outweigh 
the sectional ones. Although the seaway 
would not benefit Massachusetts, he could 
not oppose it “because the direct econo’ 
benefits will go to the Great Lakes and mid- 
dle western arens. * * * I would say that it 
has been this arbitrary refusal of many NeW 
Englanders to recognize the legitimate n 
and aspirations of other sections which has 
contributed to the neglect of, and even oppo” 
sition to, the needs of our own region by th 
representatives of other areas. We cann 
continue so narrow and destructive a pos!” 
tion.” 

But yesterday Senator SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts, insisted upon maintaining 
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the narrow and destructive opposition on 
Purely sectional arguments. “Though I 
recognize its (the seaway’s) advantages,” 
Senator SALTONSTALL said, “these seem to me 
to be outweighed by the added difficulties it 
Will create for our Atlantic and gulf ports, 
Our oceangoing merchant marine, and our 
competing systems of inland transportation, 
and by the tremendous added costs neces- 
sary to make it useful to us.” If this nega- 
tive test were applied to every great national 
Project, few would ever become fact. 
Senator Smrru of New Jersey, who never 
fore has supported the seaway, replied that 
he had come to the conclusion that the over- 
all benefits to our Nation as a whole tran- 
Scend the alleged immediate interests of the 
Ports on the Atlantic seaboard and our rail- 
Toads. It is In this broad spirit of national 
interest that we hope the Senate will vote. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 16, 1954] 
SUPPORT ror THe SEAWAY 


Support from an unexpected quarter has 
Significantly enhanced the likelihood that 
the St. Lawrence seaway will be approved by 
& healthy vote. Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 

mocrat, of Massachusetts, came out in its 
favor—the first Massachusetts representative 
in the National Legislature to do so In seven 
ts over a 20-year period. The young Sen- 
ator put national considerations above those 
Of his State. In so doing he set a fine ex- 
ample of political sagacity and courage. 

The arguments in favor of the seaway have 
been Often rehearsed; they received a power- 

ul impetus when Canada made it plain that, 
ir necessary, it would proceed alone with this 
Bust construction. Can there be any doubt 
ut that the two North American neighbors, 
Partners in peace and allies in war, are des- 
ned to share both the toil and the achieve- 
ment? As Senator Kennepy remarked, the 
Undertaking is bound to go forward. We 
confidently expect it will go forward with 

Nited States participation. All the better 

Senator Kennepy’s course has indicated 
that it will go forward also with the assent 
= the vast majority that puts national wel- 

are above regional economic interests. 


(From the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News of 
` January 17, 1954] 
CLEM NORTON Sars 
SENATOR 


The seaway will help Boston, not hurt it. 
ot United States Senator Joun F, KENNEDY, 
ape tssachusetts, has made the most cour- 
cers move of his political career. He has 

me out in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
ba State Senator dared do that in the 
ean because most all the powerful propa- 
Bt da agencies of Boston yelled: “Defeat the 
to: wrence seaway idea or the port of Bos- 
25 Will be destroyed.“ It was an hysterical 

Position, sparkplugged by special local in- 
qrests—raiiroad, shipping, banking. Every 
it estion has two sides, but with this one, 
whe considered to be sacrilegious to even 
Treber about the “other side.” So, it was 

Ming Superduper “shocker,” something ut- 
thas unheard of in the political history of 

á Bay State, when Senator Kennepy took 

Stand that he did. 
RICHT 


Ts Senator Kexwenr right? After a 25- 
Tes Tul study of the problem, I say 
hurt A St. Lawrence seaway will help, not 

the port of Boston. For years I was 
head of Commonwealth Pier, one of the 
Alter IS biggest piers, a position obtained 
ice ing compctitive statewide civil serv- 
m. s0 I think that I have a little idea 

To at the fight is all about. 

Autos °° bricf, how would it help Boston? 
that now come partially over the road 
aroung troit, at a transportation cost of 
a 865 per car, might be shipped by 
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water from Detroit to Boston for around $20 
a car, water transportation being by far the 
cheapest. 

Southern New Engand has diversified in- 
dustries. The seaway would allow, say, a 
baby carriage manufacturer in Gardner, 
Mass., a shoe plant in Lynn to ship goods at 
lower freight costs than ever to the big Mid- 
west market, a market that it cannot now 
touch. Conversely, goods from our great 
Midwest area could reach New England at 
lower freight costs. 

Other facts. The seaway means a great 
2,200-mile-long Mediterranean Sea into the 
heart of our country from the Atlantic to 
Duluth, Every President since Wilson has 
recommended it. It means a tremendous 
boost to the economy of the entire country; 
of the entire free world. The main job is to 
dredge out the river for about 100 miles to 
a depth of 27 feet around the International 
Rapids. A small job for such a great return. 
It will give our Midwest access to the oceans 
of the world. 

We must not selfishly stand in the way of 
this great improvement. If we do so any 
longer Canada will go ahead without us. 
President Ike“ is right, Senator KENNEDY 
has taken the most courageous stand of his 
political life and he is right. The seaway 
will help Boston, not hurt it. 


A Prisoner of Its Own Doctrines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Trainman: 

A PRISONER or Irs Own DOCTRINES 


(By Dr. Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
history at Columbia University, in the Sat- 
urday Review) 


A society that applies doctrinaire notions 
to social conduct will find itself in the end 
the prisoner of its own doctrines. A society 
that takes refuge in shibboleths like “sub- 
verstve“ or “un-American” will find itself 
unable to recognize reality when it appears— 
even the reality of danger. 

A society that discourages experiment will 
find that without experiment there can be 
no progress, and that without progress, there 
is regress. A society that attempts to put 
education and science and scholarship in 
straitjackets will find that in straitjackets 
there can be no movement, and that the 
result will be intellectual stagnation. 

A society that repudiates free enterprise 
in the intellectual arena under the deluded 
notion that it can flourish in the economic 
alone, will find that without intellectual 
enterprise, economic enterprise drics up. 

A society that encourages State interven- 
tion in the realm of ideas will find Itself 
an easy prey to State intervention in other 
realms as well. 


PRINTING LOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1998). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the flecal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 


: keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 


Representatives, not to exceed 75 coples; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. William 
F. Knowland, of California, at 45th 
Annual Dinner of Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN, Madam President, the 
45th annual dinner of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association was held last 
Night in Philadelphia. Twenty-five hun- 

Pennsylvania leaders assembled for 
the affair. Every one of the 67 counties 
of Pennsylvania was represented. That 

audience was given the opportunity 
ot hearing an able and eloquent address 
on the affairs of our country, particularly 
as they relate to foreign affairs, by the 
ed majority leader, the Hon- 
Crable WILIA F. KNow1anp. I ask 
t ous consent to have excerpts 
rom his address printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. 
1 There being no objection, the excerpts 
Tom the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
tate is a great pleasure to once again come 
del unsylvanla and to this city of Phila- 
Phia so rich in the history of our Republic, 
P From the foundations built here we grew 

13 colonies with 3 million people to a 
ie free world power of 160 million popu- 

on and the most productive economic 

the world has ever known. 

Unites 8 this past year, the Senate of the 
the States, the Republicans throughout 
Nation lost a great leader in the death 
Rend Taft, who was not only known as Mr. 
Mp Udlican but in a larger sense he was 
Cour merican as well. Now, tn the normal 
to of events someone had to be selected 
Sena him as a majority leader of the 
te of the United States, but in a very 
. sor tao 
leader that he wan - 2 
Want to say, first of all, that it's been my 


thr lege during the past campaign to travel 


Sugh about 30 States with - 
d a our then can 

denke, Dwight Eisenhower, prior to the elec- 
chai, have had the opportunity, both as 
the n of the policy committee during 
aa the Part of the last session, and then 
ate, a .cting Republican leader of the Sen- 


w oe since then as a majority leader, to 

with the President very closely in 

g out the legislative program. 
or thee Opposition party, and among some 
Umnitets New Deal commentators and col- 
ang wise there is a constant effort to try 
Sleavag the impression that there are great 
Bob Ses in the Republican Party. When 
Wedge ber dns Alive, they tried to drive a 
dent. tween Senator Taft and the Presi- 
to drive ce then they have constantly tried 
the House wedge between the leadership in 

Š Unie the Senate and the President 
Republicans. States, or between various 
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T do not believe that we have had in the 
White House in the recent history of our 
country a man who has worked as well with 
his leadership in the House and the Senate, 
who is more of a team worker and a team 
leader, than is Dwight Eisenhower. 

Now, there are some who apparently feel 
that a person can't differ on an issue with- 
out that being a sign that the party is torn 
asunder. 

Let me tell you that President Eisenhower 
made it very clear from the very inception 
that though there had been some Presi- 
dents in the recent history of our country 
who expected to have a rubber-stamp Con- 
gress, that this President has never expected 
any such thing. 

He recognized that men can honestly differ 
on a particular issue, and still work to- 
gether for the common good of this great 
Nation of ours. 

President Eisenhower took office 13 months 
ago after his party had been out of the 
executive branch of Government for a pe- 
riod of 20 years. 

When the New Deal came to power In 1933, 
the Federal public debt was $22,500,000,000, 
and when that administration left office in 
1953 the debt was over $267 billion. This 
huge figure, with interest carrying charges, 
is something that the American people are 
going to have to be concerned with during 
their lifetime and perhaps that of their 
children and their grandchildren. 

Our Nation today pays in interest on the 
debt over $6,500,000,000 per year. This in- 
terest item alone is 50 percent greater than 
the total cost of the Federal Government 
when the New Deal came to power in 1933. 

The power to tax is still the power to 
destroy. 

On January 1, the personal income tax 
rates were reduced approximately 10 per- 
cent and the excess profits tax has come to 
anend. Just what additional changes can 
and should be made at this time in our tax 
structure will have to receive the attention 
of the House and Senate. These tax cuts 
that we have already had were only made 
possible by the budget reductlons of the 
Eisenhower administration and the Ist ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. 

The outgoing administration presented a 
budget in January of 1953 calling for ap- 
propriations of $74 billion. and made it very 
clear that in its Judgment no funds could 
be cut from that huge amount. The new 
administration and the Congress working 
together reduced the appropriations by ap- 
proximately $14 billion. The largest reduc- 
tion ever made in the history of this Nation. 

Certainly any additional tax reduction 
will have to depend on the amount of re- 
ductions that we can make in the budget 
this year without jeopardizing our national 
defense needs, for to reduce taxes over and 
above those which expired in January with- 
out first reducing the budget, would merely 
add to our huge national debt and would be 
passing the problem on to our children, 
This, in my judgment, would not be sound 
national policy. 

Members of the present administration 
have made it very clear that they do not 
believe in the doctrine of inherent rights 
under which the previous administration 
attempted to seize the steel industry with- 
out authority of law. 

A reversal of the 20-year trend toward 
centralization of power in Washington has 
taken place. Wage and price controls have 


ended, and the free enterprise system en- 
couraged. 

We must constantly guard against efforts 
of those who would concentrate power in 
the Federal Government for the purpose of 
ultimate socialization of our economic sys- 
tem. Once a nation embarks upon that 
path, it is difficult to return, as has been 
demonstrated in Great Britain. 

President Eisenhower believes in our con- 
stitutional system of the division of powers 
between the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Government. He 
does not want the executive to encroach 
on the legislative powers or the Congress to 
move into the executive responsibilities. 
Nor does the Congress desire either of these. 

I can also assure this audience that Con- 
gress will continue to occupy a coordinate 
and equal position with the Executive un- 
der this or any future administration, be 
it Republican or Democratic. Under the 
Constitution the Congress was established as 
the legislative branch of our Government 
and it will so remain. 

New legislation in the field of agriculture is 
now being considered by the Congress. This 
legislation must be fair to the farmer, to 
the consumer, and to the American taxpayer. 

There are proposals for changes in the 
National Labor Management Relations Act, 
otherwise known as the Taft-Hartley bill. 
I do not believe that Congress will or should 
either repeal this act or emasculate it. The 
American people have a right to expect that, 
with power must go responsibility. This 
applies to labor, to business and to Govern- 
ment. 

During the recent discussion of the Harry 
Dexter White case the former Democratic 
president observed that it was not unusual 
for a person “to be fired by being allowed 
to resign.” 

While this is true as far as it goes, I have 
never heard of a case where, for instance, 
an embezzler was allowed to resign and then 
the head of the company writing him a letter 
commending his integrity and great financial 
abllity. 

Because the national defense needs are so 
great in view of the Communist menace 
throughout the world, the impact of our 
foreign and defense policy on our domestic 
economy cannot be ignored. In order to get 
a fresh look at the entire picture, and to 
determine what changes can be made to 
maintain our defense and at the same time 
give some relief to our overburdened budget, 
the President selected an entirely new team 
to constitute the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
group is now reviewing our defense needs 
and commitments in the light of existing 
conditions insofar as they pertain to NATO 
and the European Defense Command, Asla 
and the Far East, the Middle East, and the 
Americas. 

While we will, of course, liye up to our 
treaty commitments our ald should go to 
those who are doing their utmost to help 
themselves. 

We do not have the resources to give as- 
sistance to those who want to sit on the 
sidelines to see how the struggle is coming 
out between the free world and Communist 
totalitarianism, 

On Inauguration Day the new adminis- 
tration fell heir to a stalemated war in Korea 
which had already lasted for over 2½ years. 
This war has been brought to an end and 
the fighting up and down the hills of Korea, 
with heavy casualties, is no longer going on. 
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Our sick, wounded and able-bodied soldiers 
and airmen, who were Communist prisoners 
of war have been returned to this country, 
with the exception of the 21 who have elected 
to remain in Communist hands. 

International communism has suffered its 
greatest loss of face in the refusal of more 
than 20,000 Chinese and North Korean pris- 
oners of war to return to Communist control. 

It has been made clear at the Berlin con- 
ference that the Soviet Union is not pre- 
pared to accept a free and independent 
Germany. They would support a neutral- 
ized Germany with a coalition government 
which, of course, would mean inevitably a 
Commiunist-dominated Germany either by 
internal coup d'etat or by external aggres- 
sion. It is equally apparent that they desire 
to destroy the effectiveness of a collective- 
security system among the free nations of the 
world as proposed by the European Defense 
Command, while at the samé time keeping 
their own combination with the eatellites 
that would be a constant menace to the 
rest of the world. 

The Berlin Conference has demonstrated 
that the Communist leopard has not changed 
its spots. There is no Austrian treaty be- 
cause the Soviet Union does not desire to 
loosen its hold on any area where Soviet 
troops are now stationed. 

Once they were out of Austria, which 
would be required by a treaty, there would 
no longer be any legal basis for Soviet forces 
being kept in Bulgaria, Hungary, or Ru- 
mania. They are now there on the fiction 
that it is necessary in order to keep open the 
lines of communication to the Soviet forces 
in Austria. 

The Geneva Conference set for April 26 will 
have the close scrutiny of the American 
people and the rest of the free world. 

If the only question to be discussed at 
Geneva was to be the Korean peace there 
‘would be justification for Communist China 
attending such a meeting. 

Communist China was declared by the 
United Nations to be an aggressor in Korea, 


Both her material and moral support of the 


North Korean Communist aggressors pro- 
longed the war inflicting heavy casualties 
upon us and the Communist system repre- 
sented by these two nations, inflicted 
atrocities upon our forces and those of our 
allies in Korea. 

If there is any possibility (which I now 
doubt) of getting a free and United Korea 
at the conference table it could only come 
through Communist China participating in 
and abiding by the decision. There are still 
an estimated 1 million Chinese Communists 
in North Korea under arms or supplying 
logistical support to the Communist forces, 

The question the American people, as well 
as the Congress, will want answered is what 
price is expected to be paid? Not only the 
Tuture of the free nations of Asia is involved 
in the answer to this question, but also the 
honor of the United States. The American 
people will not consent to a far-eastern 
Munich. 


Since we were a major participant in the 
Korean war and the other allicd members 
also furnished forces there, it was contem- 
plated by the armistice that a political con- 
Terence on Korea would be held. It is clear 
that the Republic of Korea will be an active 
and important member of the allied delega- 
tion. Geneva is as satisfactory a location 
as could be agreed upon. 

My own mirgivings, which are substantial, 
etem not from the agreement to discuss the 
Korean peace at Geneya. They relate to our 
Participation in the conferences with the 
Chinese Communists relative to Vietnam 
before it is determined what kind of a 
Korean peace can be achieved. 

Alter all we are not active belligerents in 
Indochina and we were in Korea. 

It the political pressures on France are 
euch that she felt the necessity of exploring 
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the ending of hostilities In Indochina she 
could have explored that labyrinth on her 
own responsibility. 

France herself discouraged Laos and Thai- 
land from appealing to the United Nations 
last year during the Communist invasion of 
Laos. She has turned down the offer of 
Korean forces to help defend Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

A coalition government with the Commu- 
nists in the Viet nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
would, in my judgment, result in Commu- 
nists in the Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
2 years, 

We had better make sure that none of our 
supplies come under the control of a coall- 
tion Vietnam Government of which the 
Communists are a part. 

Some of the shipments now designated 
for Indochina might better be diverted to 
Thailand and Formosa. 

The Government of the United States 
ehould forthwith give assurances to all of 
the free people of Asia that their liberty 
and sovereignty will not be discussed except 
in the presence of their chosen representa- 
tives sitting with an equal voice to those of 
the other powers attending any such con- 
ference, 

The world, I hope, has passed the stage 
where a group of 4 or 5 nations can 
sit down together and determine the future 
of other nations, large and small. They 
have neither the legal nor the moral right 
to do so. I hope and expect that the Sec- 
retary of State will fully inform the Ameri- 
can people regarding these and other mat- 
ters which have and are causing concern in 
the Congress and throughout the country. 

In this age of airpower and the atomic 
weapon this country can no more return to 
isolation than an adult can return to child- 
hood, regardless of how pleasant the recol- 
lection may be. 

If there was ever a time when it was essen- 
tial for the Nation and the free people of 
the world to remain strong and firm, this 
is the time. The next few years will be the 
decisive ones—not alone whether we can 
avoid a war or win it if one is forced upon 
us, but whether human freedom can be 
preserved. We cannot and we should not 
depend upon a Maginot line type of defense 
against potential aggression from the air, 
Such an outlook would drive our Nation 
underground with untold billions added to 
our defense costs for an unlimited period of 
time. We, our children, and our grand- 
children would be forced to lve under- 
ground like moles and gophers. 

A realistic viewpoint must recognize that 
it is highly unlikely that any method of 
defense will atop all attacking planes. 

The men in the Kremlin are more likely 
to refrain from making the first Pearl Harbor 
type of attack if they know with a certainty 
that this Nation and the free world will re- 
tain an overwhelming and devastating 
striking power that would bring their godless 
Communist tyranny crushing down around 
their ears. For us to be without the over- 
whelming power and to sit merely behind 
radar warning networks and instruments of 
defense, however good, will present us with a 
problem of never knowing when and where 
international communism will strike next. 

During the 25-year period between 1925 
and 1950, the Soviet Union has violated 9 
noliaggression pacts, 11 alliances, 3 proto- 
cols, and other agreements committing the 
Soviet Union to a position against war, and 1 
neutrality pact. 

Certainly this great Government of ours 
should enter into no pact with the Soviet 
Union unless Soviet forces are withdrawn 
from satellite states of Eastern Europe and 
the people of eastern Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Rumania have the 
opportunity through free elections of elect- 
ing governments of their own choice. 
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To enter into a pact until there has been 
such a withdrawal of Soviet forces and the 
guaranty of free elections would in fact con- 
demn to permanent slavery behind the Iron 
Curtain the people of those nations. This, 
in my Judgment, we have no moral right to 
do. It would, in fact, confirm all the evil 
results which have flown out of the secret 
wartime agreements of Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam. It would be capitulation by the 
West in the cold war, and would be a decisive 
victory for world communism. We must 
have no more Munichs and no more Yaltas. 

As of today there are still several hundred 
millions of people in Asia who desire to re- 
main outside the Iron Curtain. It is essen- 
tial, not only to the ultimate freedom of 
Asia, but to the security of Europe and the 
United States as well that communism does 
not fasten its hold upon the 1,100,000,000 
People of Asia and all the vast and strategic 
resources in that area of the world. 

This hns been and js the object of the men 
in the Kremlin, It was pointed out many 
years ago by the succinct statement of Lenin 
who said, “the road to Paris ie through 
Peiping.” 

Unfortunately those in positions of re- 
sponsibility here and abroad failed to grasp 
goon enough the grand strategy of intèrna- 
tional communism. There are some United 
Nations members who have recommended 
that Communist China be admitted into the 
United Nations. 

To do so would be to reward Communist 
China for her aggression in Korea. We 
would have cerved notice on the world that 
one of the quickest ways of gaining mem- 
bership would be to shoot your way in. 
Communist China, in my judgment, will 
never be satisfied with merely membership 
in the General Assembly, but will also insist 
upon membership in the Security Council. 
Once having ylelded to both of these points, 
they will claim, with some justification, that 
they are still not satisfied since they have 
not been given possession of what they would 
call their lost province of Taiwan or the is- 
land of Formosa. 

The passage of Formosa into Communist 
hands would mean the liquidation of a non- 
Communist army of approximately half ® 
million, and a large part of the free Chinese 
population of over 8 million now on that 
island. 

I think it Is Important that we keep in 
mind that free China, even reduced as It has 
been to this small island of Formosa, is larger 
in population than many of the member 
states of the United Nations. In addition. 
the loss of Formosa would drive a wedge into 
our defense position which runs from Japan 
to Okinawa through the Philippines and 
Australia, outflanking Okinawa a few hun- 
dred miles to the north and outflanking the 
Philippines a few hundred miles to the south- 


Throughout the entire Far East the ad- 
mission of Communist China into the United 
Nations would be looked upon as a far- 
eastern’ Munich and a great victory for in- 
ternational communism. The will to resist 
on the part of free people of Asia would bë 
wenkened and governments would be in- 
clined to go hat in hand to the Kremlin 
or Pelping to make the best deal they could- 

It is my strong belief that such action 
will set off a tragic chain of events which 
will not preserve the peace but will make 
almost Inevitable world war III. Appease- 
ment now, as at the time of the original 
Munich, is not the road to peace, but 15 
only surrender on the installment plan. 

The free nations of Asia should not delay 
while waiting for ncutralist India to make 
up her mind. The international policy that 
Nehru advocates will, I believe, ultimatelY 
lead to the communization of all Asia, u- 
cluding India itself. 

I think the time ts ripe for someone Il 
President Magsaysay to call a broad con- 
ference of the free nations of Asin. No 
that he has taken office he is in a position 
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to take such a step which would take the 
initiative away from the Communists in that 
Part ot the world. 4 

The hour in Asia is very late. We have 
entered a crucial 6-month period wherein 
the future of the Far East and the ultimate 
security of America may be determined. 

This month we celebrate the birthdays 
Of two great Americans, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

In his day George Washington represented 
the spirit of the new America that over- 
Came the dark days of Valley Forge and 
brought us through perilous times to the 
Creation of a new constitutional Republic. 

Abraham Lincoln furnished inspired lead- 
ership to fhe Nation at a time when we 
Were passing through the convulsions of a 
Breat Civil War. He recognized that our 
Nation could not continue half slave and 
half free. 

In this atomic age in which we now live, 
We face challenges and dangers which may 
be even greater than confronted these great 
leaders. 

I have a deep conviction that if we show 

© same courage and commonsense they 
demonstrated in their time and place, the 
Same reliance upon divine guidance they 
demonstrated in their darkest hours there 
Are none of these domestic problems which, 
äs free people, we cannot solve and there is 
no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


The Voice of Democracy Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] introduced to 
the Senate the four winners in the Voice 

mocracy contest. 

I had the privilege of addressing these 
Young people and the other contestants 
in the contest, at Williamsburg, Va., on 
last Saturday evening. At this time I 
Should like to invite the attention of the 

Nate to the fact that the contest is 
pronsored by the National Association of 

dio and Television Broadcasters, the 
Radio-Electronic-Television Manufac- 
Bee Association, and the United 
Th? Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
te © meeting in Williamsburg was at- 
waded by the winners in 38 States. It 
8 a fine demonstration of a democracy 

°rkshop in action. I therefore ask 
tyobimous consent to have printed in 
iBA Appendix of the Recorp a copy of my 
eech on that occasion. 
ere being no objection, the speech 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
mechight on the other side of the world 
te in mud forts ringed with barbed wire 
tadon aing watch for freedom. This is 
Say na, and here is being waged a strange, 
age war which may yet touch the life of 
im pore, us in this room. Here at stake are 
and . economic resources rice, tin, oil, 
Im; ber. Here also at stake are the more 
p t human resources—the free men, 
3 ae children who are our allies in a 
Southeast pt cia and self-respect in 
talked weekend you young people have 
Operates herd form of government as it 
re at home. This evening let me 
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turn to the role of our Government abroad. 
Does the heritage of Washington, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and George Mason offer us 
counsel in our new era of crisis? I believe 
that it does. I believe that this counsél can 
guide us even as darkness falls on mud forts 
in a land of which our forefathers had never 
heard. 

No one— not even a Member of Congress 
responding to your interest and your hos- 
pitality—should attempt to guess the prob- 
able advice of our early patriots on any spe- 
cific issue of today. 

Mr. Jefferson, for example, has been quoted 
often and irreleyantly through the years to 
suit both sides of many issues. Yet it is 
possible, I believe, to underscore at least 
three principles which link our own times to 
those of Willlamsburg when a new nation 
was being born. 

The first common principle is that our 
conduct of foreign affairs must be based on 
a realistic and informed appraisal of the 
effect of events abroad on our own security 
and self-interest. 

Our forefathers were acutely aware of this 
interdependence of national and interna- 
tional interests. News was slow to travel 
and often hard to acquire, and yet our po- 
litical leaders were then remarkably well 
informed. Almost all the space in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette and other early papers was 
given to reports from overseas. Benjamin 
Franklin was constantly concerned with the 
climate of opinion abroad. Washington was 
frank to acknowledge that American inde- 
pendence could not have been won without 
French aid and continuing sympathy for 
the American cause within Great Britain. 
And for the first quarter-century after free- 
dom was won, the domestic policies of the 
young Republic were shaped chiefly by de- 
velopments abroad. 

Today, we are forced again to recognize 
this interdependence. The world has 
shrunk. 

When I was a boy in Montana the oceans 
were broad barriers and the sky over my 
head was free. Today, man can fly any- 
where in the world in 50 hours—tomorrow 
perhaps in 25; there can be no guaranty 
for men anywhere against assault from the 
air, This threat has been compounded by 
the atom bomb and now the hydrogen bomb, 
and there is already talk of a cobalt bomb 
far more deadly and less expensive to pro- 
duce than either. 

The similarity between our interest in in- 
ternational affairs in the 1700's and our in- 
terests in international affairs today to me 
is fascinating. Then our fledgling democ- 
racy’s chief concern was the ambition of 
predatory nations. Today it is the same in 
many respects. The chief difference, of 
course, is that then we were weak and now 
we have great strength, and the capabilities 
and responsibilities of the weak are neces- 
sarily less than those of the storing. But 
neither in those days nor in these could we 
live apart—or go it alone—howeyer much 
we wanted to. 

Let me add that there is no easy and simple 
answer to the problems of today, any more 
than there was an easy and simple answer 
to the problems of the Virginians who gath- 
ered in this patriot headquarters. When I 
taught history at Montana State University, 
I sometimes felt sure of a few answers; when 
I came to Washington and struggled with 
issues at first hand, I learned how really 
difficult answers could be. It is easy to be 
critical, to condemn, to call the other fellow 
amuttonhead. But it is difficult to find the 
lasting solution. ‘ 

The second principle common to the 18th 
and 20th centuries is the resistance to op- 
pression * * * mental, physical, ‘spiritual. 
In a sense, men have always struggled for 
self-government and freedom, as well as for 
military, political, or economic power. 

Today—when brainwashing and thought 
control are the scientific weapons of totali- 
tarlaus—how applicable is Jefferson's pledge 
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of eternal hostility to any form of tyranny 
over the minds of men. And how applicable 
George Mason's ringing phrases in the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights: 

“That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain inherent 
rights, of which, when they enter into a 
state of society, they cannot, by any compact, 
deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
means of acquiring and possessing property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” 

Today, when nations under new-won free- 
dom from a colonial status are groping for 
effective democratic forms of government, 
you have a new measure of respect for those 
who shaped our own Constitution. Today, 
when there is too often only silence and 
rumor behind the no man's land which sepa- 
rates the free world from the slave world, 
you must say a prayer as fervent as that 
of any of our forefather's in behalf of the 
freedom of the human spirit. We are Im- 
pelled now, as we were impelled then, by 
what Washington called an innate spirit of 
freedom. 

The third principle which most Amert- 
cans have shared over the years is that in 
times of crisis political partisanship must 
be subordinated to the public good. In his 
Farewell Address, Washington warned 
against “the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party.“ He sald that party faction “serves 
always to distract the public counsels, en- 
feebles the public administration, agitates 
the community with ill-founded jealousies 
and false alarms, [and] kindles the animos- 
ity of one against another.” This is a mes- 


sage which ought to be read again and again 


against the headlines of today. 

Subject all important issues to the keen 
test of debate—yes; limit freedom of speech 
and opinion—never. But let us be respon- 
sible in what we say, Let us not search for 
& scapegoat in order to divert attention from 
the real issue or to camouflage insincere 

. Argument, discussion, the exchange 


purpose. 
of views, whether the form is oratorical or 


conversational—these are the proper, tried 
and proven tests of soundness. But let the 
tests be honest, not devices. of demagogery. 
No true citizen of & true democracy seeks to 
curb difference_of opinion and debate, but 
the times cry out again for the spirit that 
animated our first President almost two cen- 
turies ago. We must learn now, as our prede- 
cessors learned then, to live above our polit- 
ical prejudices. 

This weekend we honor George Washing- 
ton. As we grope together in America today 
for solutions for the many problems of both 
foreign and domestic policy, let us remember 
a single episode at Valley Forge. You all 
recall the peril of the winter encampment. 
The ragged Continental troops were short of 
fuel, short of food, short of ammunition, 
and—even more serious—short in morale. 
They asked Washington if there was some 
play they might put on which would rouse 
their spirits. For Washington, there was only 
one choice—Addison’s Cato, which he recalled 
from his youth at Mount Vernon and which 
he had read in company with his beloved 
Sally Fairfax. 

The most significant lines In the play are 
those spoken by Cato’s son Portlus, whose 
“steddy temper" was so much like that of 
Washington himself. Portius promises to 
rouse the spirits of the Roman soldiers in 
words which breathe the essence of Wash- 
ington's own philosophy. Turning to his 
comrade in arms, Sempronius, Portius says: 


“I'll animate the soldiers’ drooping courage 
With love of freedom, and contempt of life: 
I'll thunder in their ears their country's 
cause 

And try to rouse up all that’s Roman in 
em. 

"Tis not in mortals to command success— 

But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll de- 
serve it.“ 
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We can never, in Washington's day or in 
ours, command success, no matter what our 
strength. We must, in all humility, deserve 
it. 

If, then, we can agree that we were then 
and are now a nation which cannot avoid 
a responsible role abroad; if we agree that 
cur two times of crisis are linked by common 
issues at stake; if we agree that we again 
require statesmanship which transcends 
party; and if, in the language of Washington, 
we are prepared to merit success, rather than 
command it; then we have here this week- 
end paid effective tribute to those patriots 
who once made Williamsburg their capital. 
History viewed in this perspective is not a 
dead exhibit, but a living process which 
should enter our lives and our decisions. If 
we look at history this way, Williamsburg be- 
comes a living adventure in history, and a 
place where the present and future truly 
learn from the past. 


The Problems of the Living Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement which I have 
prepared on the problem of the living 
theater in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement, together with a stimulating 
address delivered before the National 
Association of the Legitimate Theater by 
the distinguished past chairman of the 
Young Republican National Federation, 
Mr. Ralph E. Becker, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., and Washington, D. C., be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OrPOSES THEATER TAX 

(Statement by Senator WILEY) 

I recently heard from Mr. Ronald C. Gee, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin Idea 
Theater Conference relative to the continu- 
ing heavy burden which the Federal admis- 
sions tax imposes upon the living theater 
in our country. 

As we are all aware, the theater Is an 
indispensable element in American culture. 

It.may not be generally realized that the 
present 20 percent tax involves more than 
simply the problem of the professional thea- 
ter. 


There are, for example, 1,858 college and 
university nonprofessional groups, I am 
proud that one of the finest such groups is 
our own University of Wisconsin Idea Thea- 
ter. 

There are 26,800 high school theater 
groups, over 1,400 community groups and 
over 111,000 miscellaneous amateur groups. 

All of these are indirectly vitally affected 
by the revenue problems of the professional 
theater which, unfortunately, has been de- 
clining very seriously in recent years, 

In other words, so long as young people 
In high school or college or community plays 
can look forward to the possibility of enter- 
ing upon a stage career, they will be partic- 
ularly encouraged in their nonprofessional 
theatrical activity. i 

But they now see in the world of the pro- 
fessional theater, a drastic drop in attend- 
ance; mass unemployment of actors; and all 
economic blight generally. 
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The American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation is but one of the many groups inter- 
ested in this problem. It consists of over 
2,000 members in every State of the Union, 
and at all levels of instruction, including 
children's theater, primary and secondary 
school theaters, college and university thea- 
ters, and community theaters. 


UNITED STATES DOES NOT BELIEVE IN THEATER 
SUBSIDY 


The United States is the only major coun- 
try in the world where the living theater is 
not regularly subsidized by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

We still rightly believe that our private 
enterprise system Is and should be sufficient 
to look after the cultural needs of our people 
without Government subsidy. 

We see no reason for such subsidy, but at 
the same time, we know that tax conditions 
must be favorable for the private enterprise 
theater to continue. 


ADDRESS oF RALPH E. Becker, DELIVERED DE- 
CEMBER 27-29, 1953, ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE LEGITIMATE 
THEATER, INC., AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
or THE THEATER Lisrary ASSOCIATION, 

, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
THEATERS, SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL THEATER CONFFRENCES, AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL THEATER ASSOCIATION 


The National Association of the Legitimate 
Theater, Inc., has retained me as its counsel 
in Washington. I am presently engaged, in 
its behalf, in a program which has for its 
objective the repeal of the Federal excise tax 
on legitimate theater admissions, including 
both the professional and nonprofessional 
theater throughout the country. The as- 
sociation was organized more than 20 years 
ago for the general welfare and preservation 
of the American living theater. 

As you know. the Icgitimate theater—the 
American living theater—includes all pres- 
entations of both plays and musicals where 
live performers, whose roles develop the 
theme of the play or musical, are actually 
present and acting before an assembled 
audience. This term is also used broadly to 
include all groups and individuals, both 
professional and nonprofessional that present 
such plays, and all theaters used principally 
for the staging of such attractions. 

As defined, the living theater is thus not 
confined to Broadway in New York, but in- 
cludes many thousands of amateur and pro- 
fessional groups located in each of the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories. As such, it involves many thou- 
sands of people who earn their living in the 
theater and it provides entertainment to 
many millions who, as audiences, enjoy the 
living theater. 

The living theater has always played a 
basic cultural and entertainment role in the 
United States, From the opening of the 
first theaters in Philadelphia and Williams- 
burg, more than 200 years ago until the 
present time, the theater has been the out- 
standing medium of culture and entertain- 
ment. It has served both as a training 
ground and as a final goal for artistic talent 
in all major entertainment media. 
munity groups and stock companies have 
provided invaluable experience from which 
the most talented may graduate into all 
other fields of entertainment, 

‘This tax is a war tax. It was first imposed 
at the rate of one-tenth of admissions prices 
in World War I. Congress promised its re- 
moval after the war but it was not removed. 
It continued without abatement until World 
War II when, in 1944, it was doubled to one- 
fifth of the admissions prices. Again a 
promise of removal and yet the tax con- 
tinues—it would seem forever. 

Effective November 1, 1951, the Morano bill 
granted discriminatory exemption from the 
excise tax for certain nonprofessional, edu- 
cational, and charitable entertainments, in- 
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cluding the operas, symphonies, and certain 
other functions. That is the only inroad to 
date on the admissions taxes. 4 

In effect, this war tax means that every 
fifth seat throughout the house ia roped off 
for the Federal Government. The American 
living theater cannot afford this war tax. 

As an outsider, IE consider it to some extent 
presumptuous to talk to you about the eco- 
nomic conditions in your industry—the 
American living theater. Until I became en- 
grossed in this present program, like all out- 
siders I had no iden of the economic distress 
in which your industry finds Itself, Just as 
in any tndustry the views of an outsider, 
however, are sometimes most helpful and 
this Is particularly true in the case of the 
legitimate theater industry since Members 
of Congress—in whose hands possible relief 
lies—are outsiders. They see the hits—the 
great money-making shows like South Pa- 
cific and Oklahoma. They buy tickets st 
premium prices for these hits, and for that 
reason think all is well and much money 19 
being made in the theater. Figures which 
the outsider does not and which most Mem- 
bers of Congress do not know point dramati- 
cally to a sorry showing. 

Only 63 professional plays and musicals 
were presented on Broadway in New York 
City last season, compared with an average 
of 108 productions in each of the past 
years. This represented a decline of 68 per- 
cent from the 195 plays produced even dur” 
ing the depth of the depression in 1931-32. 

One authority states that costs of produc- 
tion have quadrupled in the last 12 years 
while in New York City admissions prices 
have been raised 28 percent for drama—37 
percent for musicals. One of the odd results 
of this situation is a recent musical play 
that played over 90 weeks both in New York 
and on tour, but nevertheless lost $30, 
Conditions do not permit the further raising 
of prices. Attacked by the tremendous un- 
fair competition of admissions tax-free en- 
tertainment such as radio and television, the 
theater has become further crippled, Excise 
tax relief in 1951 to the nonprofit and educa- 
tional operas, symphonies, and certain otb! 
entertainments has only intensified sv 
competition. Yet the theater is the 
heart of the entire entertainment industry: 
Without it, motion pictures, radio, and tele 
vision would suffer, 

In the past 30 years the number of legit! 


‘mate theaters has been reduced by over 


100 percent. Practically no new theater bas 
been bulit in over 25 years. Since 1930 K 
number of legitimate theaters in New Nor 
City has dwindled from 68 to 29. oe 
1937, in New York City alone, 14 f 
legitimate theaters with a normal seating 
capacity of 16.955 have been taken over fi 5 
either radio broadcasting or television ie 
formances. These theaters, as well as cou? 
less studios throughout the country WN 
broadcasting or telecasting are carried on:. 
are filled several times each day by g 
mendous audiences that are not only see!” 
entertainment without paying for it, 110 
for which the Government is deriving u. 
revenue in the form of taxes. It is live 
tertainment they are sceing too—the 5 
provide, and not films, kinescope, or 
other mechanical forms of reproduction- ies 
There are some who say that relief } 
in subsidy from the Government. 
United States remains the only im 2 
country of the world which does not Feces 
nize the theater as an invitation worthy 4. 
subsidy from national funds. Even Engler. 
in the midst of her postwar financial trou 
les, recently appropriated the equivalent 
$4 mililon for the establishment of a P 
tional theater. 96 
It is worthy of note that in early 10440 
bill was introduced in Congress calling ler 
Federal action in the promotion of thes 
arts throughout the Nation and req pul 
an appropriation for this purpose. TDC gs 
died in committee, but maybe the bill 
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meant to die. The American living theater 
does not want subsidy. It wants repeal of 
the war tax. 

To this end, on August 5, 1953, the formal 
Program for the repeal of the war tax was 
launched by testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in Washington. 
The witnesses who testified before the com- 
mittee were: 

James F. Rellly, executive director, the 
National Association of the Legitimate The- 
ater and the League of New York Theaters. 

Henry Kaiser, counsel, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

Lawrence Langner, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of the Legitimate Theater, 
the League Of New York Theaters, the Amer- 
ican Theater Society, the Council of the Liv- 
ing Theater, and the American National 
Theater Association. 

Wolfe Kaufman, president of the Associa- 
tion of Theatrical Press Agents and Man- 
agers, AFL. 

Dennis King, representing Actors“ Equity 
Association and Chorus Equity Association, 

Reprints of this testimony have been or- 
dered and will be distributed on a selective 

throughout the country. These wit- 
nesses have told a story much more elo- 
Quently than I, of the absolute necessity 
tor relief from the war tax. 

Tt is now the purpose to implement and 
factually document the testimony of Au- 
Bust 5, 1953, which Is now included in the 
hearings before the House Ways and Means 

mmittee. 

An economic survey is now being prepared 
by Dr. O. Glenn Saxon, professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale University. This survey, when 
completed, will be submitted to the House 

ays and Means Committee, the Senate Fi- 

Committee, various officials in the 
Treasury Department, and other officials in 
the executive, administrative, and legisla- 
branches of the Federal Government. 
e economic distress of the industry, its 
Contributions to the recreation, amusement, 
education, and culture of the Nation, and 
8 Unfair competition from other mediums 
f entertainment are all a part of the theme 
atr, Our program. In addition, it will be 
essed that legislative relief for the le- 
Sitimate theater will involve the least rev- 
Spd loss to the Government as compared 
th other industries paying the excise taxes. 
ions-tax collections from the living 
theater industry totaled less than 616 mii- 
ri in 1952. The alltime peak was only 
Million during World War II. To the 
on Ustry, admissions-tax collections equal 
€-fifth of its total gross income. To the 
al Government they represent less than 
bud ten-thousandths of 1 percent of total 
Set receipts. 
Bre e legitimate theater is suffering the 
War oe injury from the continuation of the 
co tax and upon the granting of relief 

t id in innumerable ways express the great- 
the appreciation: In addition, the role of 
tus legitimate theater in the social and cul- 

life in America and the high status in 
Wilt Public mind which it presently enjoys 
be emphasized. 
or iua theater is not Just another business 
woul ary whose existence or disappearance 
d mean little to the welfare of the coun- 
Tics It is one of the arts by which the great- 
an ao! a nation’s culture is judged. It is 
tivel to Which our country turns instino- 
Benci, when disasters threaten, when emer- 
tina develop. Its great patriotic contribu- 
canno, © America during the world wars 
door - be forgotten. Its USO's and stage 
ing Canteens, Its troupes of live actors tour- 
in the South Pacific and the Army posts 
are aaka, Europe, and throughout the world 

Th familiar and beloved memory to all. 
serme rellet which we seek will benefit all 
hot 2852 ot the American living theater, 
Many ht the Broadway productions or the 
Com, Undreds of summer and winter stock 

Panies throughout the country but the 


tive 


community theater, the college theater, and 
all other nonprofessional theaters as well. 

As a part of the overall program it Is im- 
perative that this program recelve the active 
support of all organizations and individuals 
who are affiliated with or interested in the 
American living theater. Actors' Equity, 
Chorus Equity, American Educational Thea- 
ter Association, National Association of Com- 
munity Theaters, Speech Assoctation of 
America, American National Theater and 
Academy, Council ot the Living Theater, 
American Federation of Musicians, National 
Association of Theatrical and Stage Employ- 
ees, the Association of Theater Press Agents 
and Manngers, AFL, the Theater Library As- 
sociation, and many other Interested organ- 
izations as well as individuals, in both the 
professional and nonprofessional American 
living theater are supporting this program 
and will play a vital role in the program: 

Cooperation and assistance from com- 
munity groups and the many nonprofessional 
and educational organizations within the 
theater will be of inestimable value. United 
support is most important and it must be 
remembered that the war tax affects every- 
one in both the professional and nonpro- 
fessional theater and that the aforemention- 
ed efforts are directed toward relief for ail 
rather than for any one particular group. 

Individuals and organizations in the com- 
munity, educational and other nonprofes- 
sional phases of the American living theater 
are especially aware of this significance of 
the theater to the future of this country. 
Accordingly, the association is confident 
that they will unite in this effort for the 
repeal of the war tax. 

It is hoped that if relief Is granted at all, 
it will be granted to every group within the 
American living theater and that is the ob- 
jective for which we have been striving for 
many months. 

The only equitable relief to the living 
theater industry is outright repeal of the 
20 percent admissions tax. Return to the 
discriminatory system of exempting from the 
tax all tickets up to 75 cents or $1 would 
do nothing to relieve the critical financial 
condition of the living theater. 

At this time it is more important than 
ever that all individuals, associations, and 
organizations within or affillated with the 
American living theater join in a united 
effort, that all the resources, talents, and 
energies of these groups be marshaled and 
coordinated along a solid front, The na- 
tional association will keep all these groups 
advised of progress from time to time and 
will specify exact ways in which each group 
can help make the program a success. 

The present Federal tax-revision program 
is approaching in scope one of the greatest 
legislative undertakings of all times. Staff 
subcommittees have been working for 
months on the entire range of revision prob- 
lems, It has been the effort of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to bring to bear 
on the present tax-revision program a per- 
sonal viewpoint and experience instead of 
merely the technician's approach. At least 
40 different groups have testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on the 
matter of excise taxes. Coupled with the 
tax-revision program is the President's gen- 
eral legislative program. The budgetary 
problems are unusually complicated, par- 
ticularly in view of the sympathetic view in 
Congress for lower taxes, Whether Govern- 
ment expenses can be cut sufficiently to per- 
mit tax relief in the excise-tax field is, of 
course, conjecture. It is more important 
than ever that we continue alert, active, and 
united. 

In the President's veto message of the 
Mason bill which was sponsored by the 
Councll of Motion Picture Organizations and 
which if approved would have exempted 
motion-picture theaters from the admissions 
tax, Dwight D. Eisenhower indicated that 
his disapproval was based not only on loss 
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of təx revenues but also on the ground that 
it was unfair to single out on industry for 
relief at this time. President Eisenhower 
also Indicated that a strong case could be 
made out for tax relief on other forms of 
entertainment subject to the admissions tax. 
For this reason we believe that the overall 
program upon which we have embarked and 
which seeks relief for the entire American 
living theater stands a greater chance of suc- 
cess than relief for any one particular group 
within the theater. 

We believe that you can readily satisfy 
yourself from other sources that in Joining 
us and lending our program your whole- 
hearted support will lead to a greater pos- 
sibility of success than, so to speak, going 
it alone. 

We believe that you are interested In any 
project which will be of benefit to all types 
of theaters. Since our program includes, 
without any question, all groups in the 
theater, professional, educational, and com- 
munity, we hope that we can rely on your 
support which we seek. 


Address by Mrs. Edith S. Sampson Before 
the Rhode Island General Assembly on 
the Anniversary of Lincoln’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcor the address 
of Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, my alternate 
United States Representative to the sev- 
enth session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, given to the Rhode 
Island General Assembly when Mrs. 
Sampson was the guest of Goy. Dennis 
J. Roberts, of Rhode Island, and the 
Rhode Island General Assembly on the 
last anniversary of Lincoln's birthday, 
February 12, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is fitting that we should be gathered 
here today to commemorate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President of the 
United States. When we honor Lincoln, we 
also honor freedom, and all those who have 
promoted freedom. 

With your experience in this legislature, 
you know that the practical promotion of 
freedom is not always as easy as it looks in 
the history text books. Abraham Lincoln, 
who had had his share of the give-and-take 
of practical politics, both in Mlinois and 
Washington, also knew this to be true. 

Amid the tumult and the shouting of 
abolitionists and slaveholders, unionists and 
secessionists, radicals and conservatives, his 
way was often troubled and dark. It is said 
history seldom repeats itself, but sometimes 
it seems to me that our troubled times here 
in the 20th century are merely the reflection 
of the chaos which beset Lincoln. There 
were spy scares in his time too, and in their 
wake the same frightened excesses of intol- 
erance which mar the record of our day. 

There even were rumors that Mrs. Lincoln 
was a spy. The rumors were discussed by a 
congressional investigating committee. One 
morning, Lincoin’s biographer tells us, the 
weary but patient President appeared at a 
secret session of the committee, For what? 
To vouch for his wife‘s loyalty. 
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Abraham Lincoln was dedicated to the 
cause of frecdom, and hoped it would prevail 
over slavery, but not at the expense of war. 
He loved pence, and hoped that war could be 
avoided—but not at the expense of disunion. 
And, so, amid the shifting sands of contro- 
versy, he found his way to the bedrock—the 
bedrock necessity for saving the Union. On 
this rock of unity he took his stand, and on 
the issue of union or disunion, he led his 
country into war. 

But Lincoln's loyalty was never negative, 
His was an active loyalty to the best in 
America and to the role which he knew the 
Almighty intended America to play. 

Abraham Lincoln possessed patience and 
long-range vision. “The central idea per- 
vading this struggle.“ he once said to John 
Hay, is the necessity of proving that popular 
government is not an absurdity. If we fall, 
it will go far to prove the Incapability of 
the people to govern themselves.“ 

Standing on the bedrock of complete unity 
in America, Lincoln was fortified against all 
the shocks of the storm. As the South pulled 
away, he saw the supreme importance of hold- 
ing the border States. If he could not at the 
moment save the whole Union, then it was 
necessary to hold on to the largest part. 

At one point, the hinge of fate seemed to 
turn on the decision of one State, Kentucky. 

“I think to lose Kentucky is nearly * * + 
to lore the whole game,” he wrote. “Ken- 
tucky gone, we cannot hold Missouri, nor, 
as I think, Maryland. These all against us, 
and the job on our hands is too large for 
us. We would as well consent to separation 
at once, including the surrender of this Cap- 
ital.” ! 

So, with characteristic quiet patience, he 
turned bis attention to the supreme task of 
holding Kentucky. He was cautious and 
watchful. He tried every technique he knew, 
Having found the bedrock moral issue, he 
knew he was right. 

At length, he got a kind of uneasy neutrali- 
ty for his efforts. He worked on, never losing 
sight of the paramount goal of unity. And 
at last the Legislature of Kentucky resolved 
that Federal ald and protection should be 
sought. From that moment that State was 
irrevocably on the side of the Union. 

Thus was Kentucky saved for the Union; 
and the Union, perhaps, and who knows 
what else, saved in Kentucky. 

The recollection of that mighty drama un- 
folding on that small stage often came back 
to me when I served as an American dele- 
gate at the United Nations. 

In working to hold the small states of Asia 
and Africa on the side of freedom, it seemed 
to me we were dealing with the key border 
states of the 20th century—dealing with peo- 
ple who could tip the balance between free- 
dom and slavery—with people who might 
some day help save America. We can com- 
pare our giobal problems today with the 
troubied times of Lincoln's era. These are 
crucial times because disaster and deliver- 
ance are divided only by a hair's breadth of 
Judgment. In such times all partisan and 
special interests must be submerged. The 
future of America is in the balance. We 
must look at the whole picture and see what 
is possibie and best for our country. We need 
infinite patience. 

In 1950, while one of Rhode Island's distin- 
guished statesmen, John Muccio, was serving 
as American Ambassador in Korea, the Com- 
munists began their aggression. This act of 
aggression can be compared to the events 
during Lincoln's time in 1861 when the guns 
were turned on Fort Sumter. The aggres- 
sion in Korea gave us unusual concern. I 
was particularly disturbed, and I wondered 
whether the free world had the courage 
and character and the imagination to re- 
Press this Communist rebellion against the 
United States. - 

Of course, most of us never really doubted 
that we would prevail. And, under the lead- 
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ership of America, the free world has, until 
now, stood the acid test. 

But let's not deceive ourselves. Much— 
very much—remains to be done. The shoot- 
ing in Korea has stopped. The cold war of 
economics and ideas continues wherever the 
interests of freedom and the Soviet slave 
system are in conflict. And I can tell you, 
after my service at the U. N., and after my 
travels In Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Pa- 
cific islands, that the battle between the 
Soviets and ourselves Is carried on relentlessly 
all over this shrunken globe. 

Your Rhode Island's distinguished United 
States Senator, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
knows this to be true, for he heard the re- 
sentment and bitterness spit out against 
Americans when he served as a member of 
the American delegation to the seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

On every continent, freedom is locked in 
mortal struggle with the Soviet slave sys- 
tem and its propaganda agents. Sometimes 
it seems that a showdown is inevitable. 
While preparing for the worst, as Lincoln 
did, we can pray to God, as Lincoln did, that 
the ultimate showdown can be avoided, But 
we must be ready for anything, for the Com- 
munists are unpredictable. 

We are engaged in a great global war, hot 
in some spaces and cold in others, testing 
whether the U. N., or any association of na- 
tions so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. 

“Whether we like it or not, history has 
thrust America, as once it thrust Lincoln, 
into a position of leadership. We cannot 
avoid this responsibility. It's our lot, for 
better or for worse. In the 20th century, as 
America goes, so goes freedom. 

The important question is, What is Amer- 
ica going to do about it? Will we, as Lin- 
coln did in his day, measure up to this awe- 
some responsibility? Or will we, as the 
doubters and scoffers expected of Lincoln, 
finch and fail, while tyranny writes the 
death warrant of freedom? ; 

I submit that the first thing we must do 18 
plant our feet on bedrock—the bedrock of 
unity—Just as Lincoln did. With disunity in 
America, we jeopardize our leadership. 

The Soviets welcome lack of unity. They 
know that on this bedrock of unity the free 
world is impregnable. 

The twisting and turning of Soviet policy 
at the U. N. sometimes seems a little puz- 
zling. It puzzled me at first. They speak 
with one voice to Europeans, with another 
voice to the Asians, another to the Arabs, 
and still another to the Africans. The 
sounds they make are contradicting and baf- 
fling, even when translated into English. 
But it all makes terrible sense in terms of 
their constant, relentless aim to divide us 
from our friends and cut us off from our al- 
lies. Their objective is to divide the free 
nations and deal with each separately. 
Their one hope of gaining ground is by di- 
viding their opponents. 

They have powerful weapons for accom- 
plishing their purpose. Their largest weapon 
is the big Me. It would not do to underes- 
timate the Soviets. 

The big Me about American Negroes, for 
example. 
lite speaker will take 2 hours or more at the 
U, N. giving his fantastic picture of the ter- 
rorization and exploitation of American Ne- 
groes by the ruthless capitalists. 

The tragedy is what the Communists say 
in the United States enures to their benefit 
elsewhere, Their speeches and their yindic- 
tive utterances are not necessarily for Amer- 
jean consumption, but fundamentally aimed 
for people in far-away places. They aim to 
reach the people in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
And the vast Russian propaganda machine 
makes sure it reaches its destination, 

The hundreds of millions who have won 
their freedom or are determined to win it, 


Time and again, a Soviet or satel- | 
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admire and respect the achievements of our 
great human experiment here in America. 
But because we are the wellspring of their 
hopes, our shortcomings here dismay and 
injure. 

We seek security for our Nation in a world 
in which two-thirds of the people are dark- 
skinned. Can you imagine our achieving 
lasting security in a world in which two- 
thirds of the people looked toward us with 
bitterness, resentment, or hostility because 
we forsake our ideals and deny equal citizen- 
ship to one-tenth of our fellow Americans 
whose skins also are dark? 

This question reflects a fact, not a theory. 
I have had these sentiments of bitterness 
and hostility poured out to me by white as 
well a5 by black in countries as widely sepa- 
rated and different as Norway and India. I 
have seen Communist agitators stir up and 
inflame these resentments. They have been 
flung at me on platforms all the way from 
Stockholm to Manila. 

When I am abroad, I fight back at these 
maligners of our Nation, at these cynics who 
obscure, distort, or deny the progress we 
are making. But I am come home to cru- 
sade for faster progress in human relation- 
ships, for speedier denial to our enemies of 
the facts and conditions which permit them 
to attack us. Until the 16 million Negro 
citizens of our great land achieve the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by their fellow Ameri- 
cans, we will not succeed in the search fof 
security. So long as discrimination persists 
tens of millions of people in the world com- 
munity will be doubtful of our leadership, 
will be hesitant to join their destiny with 
our own. From such a situation, only the 
Communists gain. Though we have made 
progress, we have a long way to go. We have 
a big job to do if we are to build inyincible 
strength on the bedrock of the unity of the 
free world. It is a job for all Americans. 

To get the job done, we will need the loy- 
alty, the techniques, the strengths, the skills 
and the devotion of all Americans, black and 
white alike. We need more than the nega- 
tive loyalty of guarding Government secrets 
and not belng an agent or dupe of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. We need active loyalty- 

Perhaps I can show you what I mean DY 
paraphrasing Lincoln again: 

We can only defend freedom by strengt}- 
ening and extending the union—the union 
of free nations. Our paramount object 
must be to save the union, Everything 
that will strengthen the union must be done. 
Everything that will weaken the union m 
be avoided. There is no longer any real d 
tinction between domestic affairs and fore’ 
affairs. Everything we do or say—at nom 
or abroad — must be done in a way that sar 
help strengthen the union, We must P 
do or ssy anything in a way that 
weaken us. 

I would be the last to claim—and I know 
that you practical legislators would be vom 
last to belleve—that there are any easy 3 
tions in politics. But I think you will agr 
that our practical day-to-day problems xe 
come a lot less diMlcult when we stand iol 
bedrock and test them against first princip! 
as Lincoln did. 

It certainly helps to clarify the probt 
of loyaity. It shows us what active loyal 
to America really means, E, 

We necd a police force to maintain la 
and order in the community, But the pow | 
of the police docs not insure good citize 
ship. Irresponsible vigilantes destroy good 
citizenship and they destroy valuable go 
will abroad. ot 

We need to be alert to the danger ing 
espionage. But irresponsible investiga 
committees, hiding behind their cove ue 
sional immunity and misusing their pete 
mate power of inquiry, will not insure a 
loyalty to America, 
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Most of us know the objectives of these 
Phony negative patriots. We even joke about 
them sometimes, as we do about Vishinsky. 
But again, the huge joke or the big lie at 
home is often a huge propaganda victory 
for the Russians abroad. 

Those who work to strengthen the free 
World are actively loyal to America. Those 
Who oppose measures to strengthen the free 
World—while they may be law-abiding citt- 
zens and know the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights by heart—are not actively loyal to 
America. 

Men and women who are actively loyal to 
America will work to strengthen America's 
economy andthe economy of the free world. 
There are those citizens who realize that if 
We cut off aid—and do not permit trade with 
Our allies—America's interest will suffer. 

Can there be any doubt about this? Last 
Week there was talk in Washington about the 
Gificuity of carrying out the tariff reduc- 
tions recommended by the Randall Com- 
mission, In the very same week, the Soviets 
Offered the British a billion dollars worth of 

de contracts. Let me ask you: will re- 
Tusal to trade with our allies hurt or 
Strengthen America? 

I believe that the recent announcement in 

U. N. that President Etsenhower will 
Support full independence for Puerto Rico 
the Puerto Ricans desire it is a splended 
and concrete example of active loyalty to 
erica. Whenever we ring the bell of free- 
dom in America—and back it up with deeds— 
I can almost hear the cheer that goes up in 
» Africa, and the Middle East—among the 
border states where we might some day need 
& lot of help that only they can give us. 

The Communists want the world to think 
dur democracy is a sham, Their best allles 
Are the small group of Americans who try 

Make a sham of American democracy. 

H e Communists want to isolate us. Who 
lse wants to isolate us? Our own isolation- 
ts. Whether they know it or not, they are 
Paying the Russian game. It's called Rus- 

n roulette, and the life of America js at 
N - So far, they've pulled the trigger on 

ank cartridges only. Personally, I doubt 

have any live ammunition. But the 
dere those blank cartridges are making must 

Mightly pleasing to Russian ears. For the 

mlin’s best hope is that America will 
mmit suicide and disintegrate. 
Mos t kind of America would the Kremlin 
t like to see? A strong America, united 
th her allies, and by her shining example 
pri ng a strong attraction to the under- 
inya cged people of the world? Or a weak, 
fro ard-looking, suspicious America, Isolated 

m its friends in the western community 
8 nations and powerless to attract the un- 

Aunttteed millions of Asia and Africa? 
Guay loyal Americans do not urge a 

tutional amendment to deprive the 

to cident of the authority he had and needs 
Ther duct a strong American foreign policy. 
abr. do not weaken American influence 
Worki by slandering the loyal and hard- 
ng men and women of our Foreign 
Dicion They don’t spread distrust and sus- 
© th Of the Voice of America. People who 
they €se things are not defending America, 
Par; are helping the Soviet Union defame 

1 the Soviet plan to divide America 
the tren friends, to destroy the union of 
m ov 


‘Ain er the world, people want to believe 
icang erica.. But they want proof that Amer- 
Pe believe in it too. 
techie ly loyal Americans will work to 
They the reality of the American dream. 
along Will back it up with deeds, not words 
Shoulde Wey Will seek to stand shoulder-to- 
loving , With their friends, their freedom- 
E friends on every continent. 
tres, qd on the bedrock of the union of the 
that Blows stand the shock of every storm 
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Courageous Record of Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on last Sunday, February 21, there 
was published in the New York Herald 
Tribune an article entitled “Courageous 
Record of Senator WII EV.“ written by 
Roscoe Drummond, about our distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
[Mr. Witey]. As ranking majority 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I have always had the hishest 
regard for the work of our chairman. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CouracEous RECORD OF SENATOR WILEY 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

While the facts are still fresh in the rec- 
ords, it deserves to be put down that the 
most consistent, politically courageous, 
forthright, don't-wait-until-the-battle-is- 
nearly-lost defender of administration for- 
eign policy is the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

He is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, who on 
the 3 most critical and controversial issues 
of the last 12 months has been a virtual 
Horatius at the Bridge while the President 
and Secretary of State were deciding how 
and when to speak out. 

He did not hesitate to do battle with 
formidable figures in his own party at a time 
when each issue was imperiling the leader- 
ship of the White House. 

When the late Senator Robert A. Taft de- 
livered his famous “go it alone” speech in 
Cincinnati last May, belittling the United 
Nations, suggesting we ignore our allies in 
Asia, and deriding NATO and the North At- 
lantic Treaty, Senator WrLery was the only 
prominent Republican foreign policy spokes- 
man to voice prompt and ‘public dissent. 
Later, the President gently disagreed with 
Senator Taft. 

When Acting Senate Majority Leader Wru- 
LIAM KNOWLAND approved Syngman Rhee's 
release of prisoners held by South Korea 
for the U. N., blamed President Elsenhower 
for the breach with Rhee, and encouraged 
Rhee to resume the war if he wanted to, 
Senator Writer took the floor of the Senate 
the next day to counter the damage which 
Senator KNoWLAND had done to the truce 
negotiations. 

After Senator Bricker offered his amend- 
ment last year to reduce the treatymaking 
power of the Federal Government, there were 
weeks on end when, Senator Wuer was vir- 
tually the only Senator, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, who lifted his voice in the Senate to 
stem the onrushing tide of pressure and 
propaganda for it. 

Because Senator Wizey stood out against 
three strong Republican personalities, he ran 
serious political risks, Despite the fact that 
he was defending the administration—or be- 
cause of It—he began to be punished by his 
own party in his own State, He didn’t buckle 
under the pressure. 

To Senator Taft's “go it alone” Cincinnati 
speech, Senator WILEY gave this reply: 
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“The enemies of that American boy who 
lies in that tomb (the Unknown Soldier) 
would like nothing better for us than to 
‘go it alone.“ They would like nothing better 
for us than to lose all hope that Western 
Europe can be successfully defended. They 
would be delighted if we were to lose our 
faith in the North Atlantic Treaty Organza- 
tion and in the U. N. 

“We will honor America’s dead best by 
preserving unity among the living. We 
know, as Lincoln knew, that ‘a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.“ The free 
world's house cannot stand if it pays heed 
to those who would split in in twain—wit- 
tingly or unwittingly.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Wisconsin Republi- 
can State convention passed a resolution 
condemning Senator Wer for his support 
of a bipartisan forelgn policy and warned 
him to heed its words. 

To Senator KNOWLAND’s uncritical indorse- 
ment of everything Syngman Rhee was do- 
ing, Senator Wirey replied: 

“I want to express the firm view that Pres- 
ident Rhee is doing his nation, his allies, the 
United Nations, as a whole, and the cause of 
world peace, infinite damage by his con- 
tinued reckless attitude. 

“The unilateral action which he has al- 
ready taken in violation of his commit- 
ments to the United Nations Command and 
the unilateral action which he has indicated 
he may take—are actions unworthy of his 
own fine record as a spokesman for free 
peoples. 

“President Rhee has been playing with 
global dynamite. He has been tossing 
matches about in an utterly reckless man- 
ner.“ 

On the Bricker amendment, while the 
President was waiting to make up his mind, 
and while Secretary Dulles was waiting, Sen- 
ator WiLEy was leading a lone and what 
appeared to be a losing battle against the 
plan to curb the treatymaking authority of 
the Federal Government. 

It wasn't evident then that the President 
Was going to take any strong stand person- 
ally, Senator Winey kept speaking from the 
floor of the Senate, kept sprinkling the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp with his considered argu- 
ments against the amendment. At the end 
of the session, by showing that he would in- 
sist upon lengthy debate of such an import- 
ant matter, there is good reason to believe 
that he, more than any one else, succeeded 
in postponing the vote at a time when sup- 
port for the amendment in its most restrice 
tive form was at its peak. 

Pro-Bricker Wisconsin Republicans tried 
to take WILEy out of the play by threatening 
him. They got the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin formally to censure the senior 
Senator for his failure to actively support 
the Bricker amendment and insist that he 
reconsider his stand. 

They didn't know their man. Senator 
Wiery may be taking political risks, but he 
is standing by his convictions. He 18 doing 
battle boldly on the great issues, as he sees 
them, and he is often standing up for the ad- 
ministration eyen when the administration 
3 always seem ready to stand up for 


Washington Badminton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to a letter describ- 
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ing the current confusion in the matter 
of sending surface mail at air cargo 
rates: 
TIGERGRAM, 
THE FLYING Tiara LINE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1954. 
WASHINGTON BADMINTON 


Mr. Sparrow reached the home nest quite 
Inte one evening minus his tail feathers, 
Under sharp cross-examination by Mrs. 
Sparrow, be confessed he'd gotten tangled 
up in a badminton game over Washington. 

This CAB-Post Office hassle on the surface- 
miail-by-air experiment would be unique 
Washington sport if we could somehow get 
out of being the shuttlecock. 

On May 1, 1952, we make formal tender to 
Post Office to fly mail at cargo rates. 

On September 8, 1953, Post Office petitions 
CAB to start experiment. On same date 
We petition CAB to participate. 

On October 15, 1953, Post Office supports 
cargo carriers by brief to CAB. 

On October 20, Post Office supports again 
by oral argument. 

On December 3, CAB decides it has legal 
right to grant our request. 

On December 5, we re-petition CAB. 

On December 14, Post Office resupports 
with letter to CAB. 

On December 23, CAB says “No” after 
epending 2 months deciding it could say 
Tes! —thus bagging one of the largest 
snarks* on record. 

On January 13, 1954, cargo carriers re-re- 
petition CAB to re-reconsider and on Janu- 
ary 21 Post Office re-resupports with amicus 
curiae re-repetition. 

Here, then, is the amazing spectacle of the 
administration, through its Cabinet officer, 
the PMG, thrice (and so far unsuccessfully) 
asking CAB (with its Republican majority) 
to do something which it (the CAB) prayer- 
fully concluded it could do. And mirabile 
dictu, on the previous vote as to whether it 
should do what it said it could do, the 2 
Democrats voted “yes” and the 3 Repub- 
licans voted no.“ We, the certificated 
all-cargo carriers, now find ourselves un- 
happy refugees in a cul de sac? within a 
cul de sac—and it's real dark in here. 


4Snark: Lewis Carroll's mythical creature 
discovered on a trip to nowhere, 

*Cul de sac: Webster’s preferred defini- 
tion for bottom of the bag. 


Statehood for Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
entitled “Statehood for Hawaii?” pub- 
lished in the Palm Beach Post-Times of 
February 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII? 

A half-ton roll of newsprint mounted on 
a truck was unfurled along a blocked-off 
downtown Honolulu street the other day 
when some 3,000 persons signed a petition 
asking Congress to approve statehood for 
Hawaii, 

As petitions go, that is a big one. As news- 
Print goes, that is only a drop in the buckct 
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compared to the amount that has been used 
and will be used on the controversial sub- 
ject of making the Paradise of the Pacific 
the 49th State. There is no doubt that resi- 
dents of the islands are highly in favor of 
‘the idea. People of “the 48" have good 
reason to be less enthusiastic. 

We believe the great majority of the peo- 
ple of Florida are in full accord with their 
junior Senator, GEORGE SMATHERS, who is 
léading the fight in the Senate against ad- 
mission. His arguments are clear, unequiv- 
ocal, and potent. 

Admission of a State to the Union, Senator 
SmatTueers points out, is the most irrevocable 
act that Congress can pass. Once adopted, 
it can never be repealed. Once admitted, 
a State can neither secede nor be expelled. 
For this reason admission of a new State is 
a step that should be taken only after ex- 
haustive study of the far-reaching possibili- 
ties involved. And first consideration should 
be given to the effect. not on the proposed 
new State, but on the United States as pres- 
ently constituted. The burden of proof Is 
definitely on the supplicant, 

Granting statehood to Hawaii would, in 
more ways than one, be a radical departure 
from United States tradition. The tiny is- 
lands comprising the Territory are more than 
2,000 miles from our western shoreline. Its 
half-million population is predominantly 
oriental, largely of Japanese origin or an- 
cestry. 

There, it seems to us, are two insurmount- 
able obstacles to making Hawaii a State. 
The United States of America has grown 
great in being Just that: United States of 
America. The great distance of Hawail from 
the mainland, despite today's rapid aerial 
transit, will keep it from ever being truly 
united with us, geographically or otherwise. 

And what has the United States to gain? 
No opportunity for future migration; the 
small area is already densely populated. No 
new horizon in economic or agricultural de- 
velopment; less than one-third of the land 
is arable and no mineral or other resources 
hold promise of industrial expansion, 

Instead, we would be opening the door to 
a loss of integration that might mean na- 
tional suicide. It is evident that there must 
be some limit to the extent of our national 
boundaries if we are to make the basic in- 
stitutions of our well-being permanent. If 
we expand 2,000 miles into the Pacific, who 
can say what demands for further extension 
we may face in the future? 

We are closely bound in history, racial 
characteristics, and human aspirations to the 
“tight little isie” of England, but would we 
consider making England one of the United 
States even if its people so desired? Should 
we admit Puerto Rico, Guam, the Philippines, 
and Okinawa? If not, why not? 

For the same reasons that we should not 
admit Hawalt. 

The people of Hawali and their proponents 
contend that the islanders as citizens of an 
Incorporated Territory should be given a 
voice in our Government. Yet the popula- 
tion of the District of Columbin exceeds that 
‘of both Hnwail and Alaska, and residents of 
the District have no vote. 

The whole issue appears to be political. 
Hawail statehood has become a political 
promise because it was a plank in the plat- 
forms of both major political parties. It is 
no secret, either, that the two new Senators 
from Hawaii probably would be Republicans. 
That may account for some of the pressure 
for immediate action. 


We can readily understand why the citi- 
zens of Hawalli would like to see the Terri- 
tory granted statchood, but we can see no 
valid reason for the citizens of the United 
States to accede to the request. Much as 
we respect the opinions of President Eisen- 
hower, we fear that his endorsement of the 
fateful etep was heavily influenced by ad- 
visers with an eye on short-term political 
advantage, 
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We commend Senator Smaruers for his 
forthright stand on the issue and urge his 
colleagues to join in the fight to keep America 
American. 


Pension Leader Declares Administration. 


Program Ignores Plight of Aged Re- 
ceiving Public Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the United States our senior citizens 
dependent upon public assistance are ex- 
isting on so-called pensions which barely 
provide them with even the most urgent 
necessities. 

Mr. George McLain, president of the 
National Institute of Social Welfare, has 
written a letter to Members of Congress 
pointing out the failure of the adminis- 
tration to show any concern for the wel- 
fare of so many of our needy ag 
citizens. 

I should like to include his letter and 
his proposals in our RECORD! 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE oF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 22, 1954. 

Honorasie Sin: According to the informa- 
tion we have, the administration's pro 
dealing with the Federal Social Security Act 
has no improvements for applicants or recip" 
lents of public assistance. 

Outside of several meager monthly in- 
creases, allowing the blind to earn $50 per 
month, and adding the physically bandi- 
capped, these needy people have been ign 
by Congress since the act was established 
in 1935. 

Isn't it quite possible that overzealous 
Federal agencies have oversharpened their 
pencils, thus dooming our own most needy 
at home to slow starvation while too gonere 
cusly bestowing our abundance to all of th 
Western World? 

Any Increase given to old-age and survivors 
beneficiaries who are recelving the minim 
and, therefore, dependent upon pubiic ase 
sistance to live, will naturally be deduc 
by the State and not represent an act 
increase to the recipient. = 

Enclosed with this letter are our recon 
mendations. Thirteen years of effective sa 
search into the need of amendments to 
public assistance section of the Federal 
Security Act has gone into this study- 

We trust that an effort will be made is 
you to get all or a part of these amendmen 
into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
Groror MCLAIN, 
Chairman of the Board- 


AMENDMENTS TO THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 1255 
TION OF THE FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY A 
AS PROPOSED TO THE 1954 SESSION OF 
GRESS, DESIGNED To BASE THE HARSI Vant- 
THE MEANS TEST AS PRACTICED BY THE AD 
OUS STATES as IT RELATES PRIMARILY TO 
TO THE NEEDY AGED of 
1. That the present restrictive ceiling a 

Federal matching of funds be elimini States 

a formula worked out to encourage 

to grant larger ald payments. yä vy 
2. That an increase of $10 be gran phys 

Congress to the needy aged, blind, and Paate 

ically handicapped as well as a pro) 

increase for dependent children. 
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3. Prohibit the States from demanding 
lens against the real property of the appli- 
Cant or recipient as a condition for receiving 
auch ald, 

4. Prohibit deductions as an occupancy 
Value from the aid payments to a recipient 

ome owner. 

5. Prohibit States from using the public 
assistance laws to force collections from rela- 
tives of aged recipients. 

6. Where an otherwise eligible person does 
not meet the residence requirements of a 
State, the Federal Government will assume 
the entire aid payment until such residence 
has been established according to State law. 

7. That needy aged recipients be granted 
the same privilege as the blind now have 
the right to earn $50 a month without pen- 
alty of deduction. 

8. That the value of any United States 
Surplus food made avallable to those on pub- 

© assistance be not deducted or taken out 
Of the amount of ald payment for which the 
Tecipient would otherwise be eligible. 

9. That the law which permits States to 
Make public the names of recipients, com- 
Monly known as the shame list law be re- 
Pealed. 


Los AnceLES, CALIF., February 22, 1954. 


Fairness to Indian Tribes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


- OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
Which appeared on the editorial page 
if this morning's Washington Post. It 

entitled “Fairness to Indian Tribes,” 

was written by John Collier, for- 
Merly Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
ere being no objection, the latter 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
FAIRNESS TO INDIAN TRIBES 

Last summer, the Washington Post joined 
Other Indian and non-Indian organizations 
— newspapers in urging that President 

uhower veto a bill subjecting American 
ans residing on Indian reservations with- 
their consent, and even over their op- 
tion, to State civil and criminal jurisdic- 
Warp, At that time, these organizations 
Unies that if the bill became law it would 
Ing Sh an assault, as it had in the past, upon 

a tribal and natural resources. 

though President Eisenhower approved 
touns sure (now Public Law 280), he de- 
Con ed the failure to require even “full 
ang tation in order to ascertain the wishes 

desires of the Indians” as a most un- 


Sut 


tected approach to the problem,” and di- 
Sub, the Department of the Interior to 
cant amendments to remedy these basi- 

85 ral omissions. 
veral months have gone by, yet no such 
barten n te have been proposed by the De- 
Conse nt, Instead, without requiring the 
the 2885 Of the Indians, the Department of 
Ratin terior has adopted the policy of termi- 
tering , Federal responsibility for adminis- 
as po the affairs of individual tribes * * * 
wy Pidly as the circumstances of each tribe 
Stay Permit” by (1) turning over to the 
ity f 4nd their subdivisions the responsibil- 
ang n fulfilling these Federal obligations, 
as (2) distributing tribal resources as soon 
fname ble, in the manner the Federal Gov- 
nt, not the Indians, deem best. (Let- 
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ter of Assistant Secretary Orme Lewls to Sen- 
ator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, March 13, 1953.) 

To carry out this program, promptly at the 
start of the present congressional session, the 
Department sponsored 10 termination bills 
(S. 2743 through S. 2750, S. 2866, S. 2877; 
H. R. 7316 through H. R. 7322; H. R. 7679, 
and H. R. 2828 as passed by the Senate, and 
H. R. 7680) without approval of the Budget 
Bureau, affecting approximately 70,000 In- 
dians, or about one-sixth of the total Amer- 
can Indfan population. Joint hearings of 
the Interlor and Insular Affairs Committees 
of both Houses of Congress began on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954. 

Already, as the Department of the Interior 
admitted when it proposed the bills, vigorous 
opposition has been registered by various 
tribes. 

The Department of the Interior now urges, 
as was argued last summer in inducing the 
President to sign Public Law 280 despite its 
most un-Christian approach, that Indians 
must be equalized, In the words of Indian 
Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons, Indians are 
entitled to “exactly the same rights and 
privileges as the rest of us.“ thus implying 
that Indians possess less than, but ought to 
enjoy, the rights and privileges of all other 
citizens. 

These bills, however, In no way guarantee 
that the Indians will secure these services 
and protections from State and local govern- 
ments, as do other State citizens. In fact, 
two States, North Dakota and Florida, have 
already expressed their unwillingness to as- 
sume the Federal trusteeship obligations. 
Thus, despite the beguiling slogan of giving 
“equal rights and privileges" to the American 
Indians, the measures would deny them 
equality. 

Neither would enactment of this termina- 
tion program benefit the Nation. In imple- 
menting the termination policy, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is acting without regard 
to the basic facts of Indian life and the Fed- 
eral-Indian relationship. It is uprooting the 
ancient trusteeship obligation, as formulated 
more than 400 years ago, and as reformulated 
initially under President Herbert Hoover, and 
thereafter implemented under Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
The termination policy conflicts with Com- 
missioner Emmons’ own assurances that the 
long-tange policy in administering Indian 
affairs should be to reclaim land, promote 
tribal industries, and push Government 
health and education efforts, and with his 
warning that “in promoting self-sufficiency 
the Government must not pull out and leave 
unprepared Indians to fend for themselves.” 

Even more, adoption of this policy will 
dishonor the Nation’s standing in the inter- 
national community, and reflect upon our 
good faith in abiding by our solemn cove- 
nants, Implementation of this policy with- 
out obtaining the prior consent of the In- 
dians would be viewed by the approximately 
30 -million Indians of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the many other disadvantaged 
peoples of the world as a yardstick of the 
sincerity of our commitment to the principle 
of government by consent of the governed 
and to our belief in equal treatment under 
the laws. 

Unless these basic facts of Indian law and 
Indian life can become known to the public 
and the President, and by them and him be 
impressed upon the Interior Department and 
the Congress, the Indians and the entire 
Nation will suffer again in the very manner 
they have so frequently in the past. 

It is impossible to oppose each of these 
Individual bills (and more as they come in) 
section by section. However, the public can 
insist that the Indians be consulted at each 
stage in the formulation of all programs 
affecting them and that enactment of these 
programs be contingent on the Indians’ own 
desire and consent, in line with the views 
expressed by the Post in its fine editorial 
of August 5, 1953, entitled “Whither the 
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Indians.” The public can Insist that the 
bill now pending and any others materially 
affecting the American Indians contain a 
provision requiring the Indians' consent as 
expressed through their tribal governing 
bodies or referenda of the tribal membership, 
before any such measures can become 
effective: 

In so insisting we will be certain of ac- 
cording the Indians their equal rights to 
local self-government, consistent with the 
principle of government br the consent of 
the governed. 

JOHN COLLIER, 
President, Institute of Ethnie Affairs 
(formerly Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 1933-45). 
New YORK. 


Misinformation and Untruthful Informa- 
tion About the Social Security Reserve 
Fund Answered by Secretary Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has, in her usual forthright 
and convincing manner, answered sev- 
eral questions concerning the social- 
security reserve fund that were pro- 
pounded to me by a correspondent. I 
believe that the answers to these ques- 
tions will clarify much of the misinfor- 
mation that is being disseminated con- 
cerning this fund. I am inserting here- 
with the letter of inquiry and the letter 
from Mrs. Hobby in reply; also a state- 
ment that was attached to her letter, 
entitled “Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund.” These two doc- 
uments should clear up any question in 
the mind of any person concerning this 
important matter. They are as follows; 

Porto, III., January 1, 1954. 
Hon. WRICHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Parman: The existing situation 
re the social-security fund seems very baf- 
fling. I have been trying to come at the 
exact truth through reading all I find printed 
about it and by correspondence with friends 
who, I had believed, knew something about 
finance and the general subject discussed. 

I have written out several questions that 
seem to me pertinent, but I receive no an- 
swers. One of my friends sent the questions 
I posed to him to the U. S. News & World 
Report, which he claims animated the article 
in its December 11 issue titled “Your Old-Age 
Pension, etc.“ page 96. It covered the law 
(I suppose) but avoided my questions. At 
least, none was to be found in the article. 
I'm wondering if you will be so good as to 
clarify the matter. It seems clear to me that 
all attempted explanations of the bond sub- 
stitution for the actual cash fund of some 
$18.5 billion in the soclal-security fund are 
fallacious if not downright falsifications— 
and there serving as coverups to delude the 
public, My questions follow: 

1. Is it true that United States bonds have 
been deposited in the Treasury as security 
for cash taken from the fund? If so, do such 
bonds constitute genuine security? 

2. Has the entire fund been converted to 
the use of the Government? 
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3. Assuming that United States bonds are 
being used as @ guaranty or substitute for 
the cash taken, who owns the bonds? 

4. Who gets the interest on such bonds? 

5. Were the social-security beneficiaries, 
the payers-in and those receiving monthly 
checks consulted before the money was taken 
and the bonds substituted? 

6. Will not taxes have to be levied to pay 
the interest on the bonds? 

7. If so, will not the social-security payers 
and those receiving checks have to pay their 
share of such taxes? (Most of us believed 
we had paid all the premiums demanded by 
law of us to become eligible to receive bene- 
fits. 

8. 1 the fund dissipation is a straight bor- 
rowing transaction (which Secretary Hum- 
phrey stated in a radio quiz that it is), why 
doesn’t the amount borrowed appear in the 
national-debt statements? 

9. It seems to be generally held among the 
public that a special bond issue was provided 
by the Treasury to serye as security for the 
money taken from the fund. Not sold to the 
public but merely as evidence (I suppose) 
of the Government's good faith. Can this 
possibly be true? 

10. If anything of the sort happened, are 
the bonds interest-free? 

11. If interest-bearing bonds were in fact 
deposited in leu of the cash used up by 
the Government, do not the 65 million 
workers pay the interest for the most part? 

12. If the Government issued the bonds for 
the sole purpose of providing security and 
are not interest free but carry an interest 
charge, who receives the interest on such 
bonds? The Government? 

Further study, without doubt, will pose 
many more questions. I enclose a memo- 
randum coming from the U. S. News & World 
Report. I cannot believe there is any valid- 
ity in its statements. 

Sincerely and with high respects, 
Henry A. CHENEY. 


MEMORANDUM 


(From the office of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, December 22, 1953) 

Many observers, some of them informed in 
finance, have contended that a social-secu- 
rity fund invested in Government bonds is 
no fund at all—that Government will have 
to raise revenue by taxes when it wants to 
pay out funds. 

Misunderstanding about the nature and 
reality of the social-security reserve fund 
stems usually from a failure to think ahead 
to what will happen when Government has 
to use the fund to pay benefits. 

When the time comes for Social Security 
to cash in its bonds in order to get cash to 
pay benefits, then the Treasury can do Just 
what it does now when a bond issue comes 
due. It can sell a new issue of bonds, and 
use the proceeds to redeem the bonds now 
held by Social Security. The national debt 
does not rise—since one block of the debt 
is simply replaced by another—and no addi- 
tional taxes are levied in this process, 

If, of course, Government desires at the 
appointed time to cut its national debt and 
can get revenues from taxes with which to 
do this, then Government can take tax 
money and pay off the bonds held by Social 
Security. National debt will go down ac- 
cordingly. Note that, in this process, the 
purpose of levying the additional taxes will 
be to reduce the national debt—not to pay 
of Social Security. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 
Washington, January 26, 1954. 
Hon. Waicut PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Parma: With your 
communication of January 5, you sent me 


the enclosed letter from Mr, Henry A. Che-, 
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ney, Marco Polo Hotel, Polo, III., who re- 
quests answers to a number of questions 
about existing arrangements for financing 
the social-security program. The questions 
and answers are as follows: 

Questions 1, 10, and 5. Is it true that 
United States bonds have been deposited in 
the Treasury as security for cash taken from 
the fund? If so, do such bonds constitute 
genuine security? If anything of the sort 
happened, are the bonds interest-free? Were 
the soclal-security beneficiaries, the payers- 
in and those receiving monthly checks con- 
sulted before the money was taken and the 
bonds substituted? 

Answer. It may be helpful, at the outset, 
to realize that when the original contribu- 
tion schedule and subsequent amendment 
thereof were enacted Congress was aware 
that there would be an excess of income 
over disbursements in the early years of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program, 
Recognizing that it would be unwise from an 
economic and financial standpoint to leave 
these cash balances uninvested, Congress 
prescribed the method of handling the 
money collected to finance the program. 

The Social Security Act provides specifi- 
cally that 100 percent of the taxes collected 
to finance the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program are to be transferred to a trust 
fund which is kept separate from the general 
funds of the Treasury. The managing trus- 
tee of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund (the Secretary of the Treasury) is 
directed by law to invest in interest-bearing 
Government bonds that portion of the fund 
which is not required for meeting current 
benefit payments and administrative ex- 
penses of the program. 

The investment of the fund's cash receipts 
in Government bonds constitutes the high- 
est degree of security and, in addition, 
provides interest income which is available 
for payments to beneficiaries. The practice 
of investing the assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund in Govern- 
ment securities is exactly the same as that 
followed by banks, insurance companies, 
trustees for workers’ pension plans, and 
other private investors who seek the most 
sound investment for their funds, and, at the 
same time, a reasonable income therefrom, 
In either case, the investor receives for his 
loan a bond or other form of obligation as 
evidence of the Treasury’s indebtedness. 
When the Treasury repays the loan, with 
interest, the money becomes available for 
social-security benefits Just as the Treasury's 
repayment of loans made by an insurance 
company makes this money available to the 
company's policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Question 2. Has the entire fund been con- 
verted to the use of the Government? 

Answer. None of the assets of the fund 
have been converted to the use of the Gov- 
ernment. As indicated in reply to the pre- 
ceding questions, assets of the fund have 
been invested in United States Government 
bonds. At the end of December 1953, the 
assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund amounted to $18,707 million. All 
of these assets, except for 6416 million held 
in cash for current disbursements, were in- 
vested in interest-bearing Government 
securities. 

Question 3. Assuming that United States 
bonds are being used as a guaranty or sub- 
stitute for the cash taken, who owns the 
bonds? 

Answer. The Social Security Act provides 
that the trustees of the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund—the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—shall hold the fund in trust for 
present and future beneficiaries. The Gov- 
ernment bonds, which constitute virtually 
all of the assets of the fund, are held in 
safekeeping in the Treasury Department in 
Washington, D. C., by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury as managing trustee of the fund, 
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Questions 4 and 12. Who gets the interest 
on such bonds? If the Government issued 
the bonds for the sole of providing 
security and are not interest free but carry 
an interest charge, who receives the interest 
on such bonds? The Government? 

Answer. Interest collected on the fund's 
investments is added to and becomes a 
of the trust fund and becomes available for 
the payment of benefits. A total of $2.7 bil- 
lion has been received in interest during the 
period 1937-53. 

Questions 6,7, and 11. Will not taxes have 
to be levied to pay the interest on the bonds? 
If so, will not the Social Security payers 
those receiving checks have to pay their 
share of such taxes? (Most of us bele 
we had paid all the premiums demanded, 
by law, of us to become eligible to receive 
benefits.) If interest bearing bonds . 
in fact deposited in lieu of the cash 
up by the Government do no the 65 million 
workers pay the interest for the most 

Answer. It is true, of course, that the 
Government will be required to levy taxes to 
pay the interest on and redeem the princi 
of the obligations issued to the trust fu 
This levy will be borne by all taxpayers, 105 
cluding persons covered by the social security 
program. However, these taxes are not for 
the purpose of paying social security benes 
fits. Rather, they are to pay for the costs 
the war and its aftermath and the gen 
operating expenses of the Government, 
is, the purposes for which the money 
originally borrowed, Taxes levied to 
the cost of, say, the war would have to 
paid whether the bonds were held by 
trust fund or by some bank or insuran a. 
company. The fact that the trust . 
rather than other possible investors, hol 
part of the Government's debt means 
the interest on the bonds accrues to 
fund. 4 

Questions 8 and 9. If the fund dissipati? 
is a straight borrowing transaction (W uis 
Secretary Humphrey stated in a radio q 
that it is) why doesn't the amount 1 
appear in the national debt statements? pile 
seems to be generally held among the pu 
that a special bond issue was provid the 
the Treasury to serve as security for th 
money taken from the fund: Not sold to j 
public but merely as évidence (I suppor’ 
of the Government's good faith. Can 
possibly be true? 

Answer. The 
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Social Security Act t 
amended restricts investments of the the 
fund to interest-bearing obligations of gl 
United States Government or to obligati 
guaranteed as to both principal and interes 
by the United States. Regular obligation je 
these types may be acquired on original ig" 
at par or by purchase of outstanding ob 
tions at their market price. About 12.5 nan 
cent of the investments of the trust fund 

in this category and are exactly the com” 
issues as those held by life insurance 
panies. 

In addition, the Social Security Act ans 
thorizes the issuance of special obligat al 
exclusively to the trust fund. Sueh specio 
obligations are required to bear interes rest 
a rate equal to the average rate of inte 
borne by all interest-bearing obligation’ pe 
the United States forming a part of the Pid's 
lic debt. About 87.5 percent of the ſu 
investments are of this type. nte 

The Government indebtedness represel 4 
ed by all the bonds held in the trust in- 
is a part of the national debt and Ment 
cluded in published figures on the the 
For example, a summary tabulation Of on 
public debt at the end of 1953 appearing iad 
page 9 of the Daily Statement of the U mors 
States Treasury for December 31, 1953, °° nd 
all the special issues held by the trust in- 
on that date as $16,005,605,000 bearing 
terest rate of 2% percent. Coples ee ot 
Daily Statement are generally availab! 
public and university libraries. 
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Several copies of a fact sheet entitled "The 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund" are enclosed which Mr. Cheney 
and your constituents may find helpful in 
Understanding the operntions of the fund. 
I appreciate your giving me the opportunity 
Of replying to Mr. Cheney's questions, 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cur Horsy, 
Secretary. 


Tue FEDERAL Ovp-Ace AND. Survivors 
INSURANCE TRUST FUND 

The trust fund was established by the 
Social Security, Act to hold the reserves of 
the old-age and survivors insurance. pro- 
gram. Into this special fund in the United 
States Treasury go all the. contributions 
made by employees, employers, and self-em- 
Ployed people under the Federal old-age and 
Survivors insurance program. 

Guardians of the fund: A board of trus- 
ees, composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare, holds the 
trust fund and makes regular reports to Con- 
Sress regarding its operation and its amount. 

An independent account: Receipts and ex- 
Penditures of the trust fund are separated 
from all other accounts in the United States 


ury. 
Expenditures: Benefit payments and ad- 
trative costs of the Federal old-age and 
Survivors insurance system are the only ex- 
Sree gues which may be made from the 
und. 
the money is invested: That part of 
Und not required for current expendi- 
tio is invested in interest-bearing obliga- 
ns of the United States or in obligations 
b teed as to both principal and interest 
¥ the United States. 
ed interest from such Investments Is add- 
Thee and becomes a part of the trust fund. 
t us 


the f 
t 


the interest increases the size of the 
The interest, like the original pay- 
penta into the fund, may be used only for 
or went of benefits and administrative costs 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
system. f 
run investment ot amounts in the trust 
d is similar to the investment of funds by 
kante and insurance companies. Banks and 
all ance companies do not store in a vault 
to Be money deposited with them or paid 
to em as premiums, They put the money 
in Work, They invest it so that it will earn 
— * est. They invest it in securities, includ- 
ine United States Government bonds. Life- 
abon ence companies, for example, now have 
Uni t 14 percent of their assets invested in 
ted States Government bonds. 

The Safest investment in the world is in- 
bon went in United States Government 
tung Since money belonging to the trust 
me, le invested in United States Govern- 

bonds, it will be available for old-age 

need urvtvors insurance payments when 

The law expressly provides that all 

mment bonds in which trust fund 

Payas, is invested shall be available for 
mt of benefits at any time. 


tus of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund as of June 30, 1953 


Total [In billions of dollars] 
income since 1936: 

Mer E E II N TEE EN — 226. 0 
ROR oS eee eae 5 
ee eee G; 

Totag disbursements 
Adus ute c EA AE hon GOB 
Ministrative costs ea: 
ROR AIS ene re 10.1 
lance On hand: 

tesa NEED ae gece ie 

Vested in Government bonds. 17.8 
o pet 
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THE FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS OF THE TRUST FUND 


Here is the opinion of some responsible 
authorities in the field of private Insurance, 
investment, and Government finance, 


I. Is it real, or a phony? 


M. Albert Linton, chairman of the board, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co.; mem- 
ber, Committee on Economic Securtiy, 1935; 
member, Senate Advisory Council on Social 
Security, 1948; etc., statement dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953, to the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Many charges have been made that the 
trust fund in the old-age and survivors sys- 
tem is a phony or a fraud. As the program 
will probably come up for review this year 
it is important to arrive at the facts in 
the case. 

“As a first step in understanding the prob- 
lem, it helps to realize that those managing 
the OASI program find themselves in a posi- 
tion very similar to that of a life insurance 
company management. Moneys flow into 
them out of which benefits and expenses are 
paid. If there is an excess of income it 
must be invested, just as In a life insurance 
company. Life insurance companies have a 
wide choice of investments, among them 
Government bonds, of which they owned 
about $10 billion at the beginning of this 
year. 

“The investment of the excess income of 
the OASI system is quite properly limited 
to Government bonds, If that limitation 
were not imposed and the funds could be 
invested in the securities of private enter- 
prise, we would be on our way to national 
socialism. When investing in Government 
bonds, the OASI trustees are authorized to 
purchase them, either in the open market 
or directly from the Treasury. Some of the 
bonds in the trust fund are exactly the same 
issues as those held by the life insurance 
companies, 

“However, to simplify administration, pro- 
vision is made for the Treasury to issue spe- 
cial bonds available to the OASI fund, bear- 
ing the average interest rate on all Govern- 
ment obligations. By borrowing from the 
fund, the Government is relieved to a cor- 
responding extent of the necessity of bor- 
Towing from the commercial banks or from 
the public generally. The fact that the 
bonds are special bonds does not change the 
essence of the transaction. However, the 
special tag has led to much misunderstand- 
ing. Nor is it changed by the fact that the 
trustees of the fund happen to be a part of 
the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, 

“As a result of investing excess income, the 
OASI trust fund now amounts to about $17 
billlon—trepresented by Government bonds, 
some regular but mostly special. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether or not this trust fund 
is phoney or a fraud. Are the bonds no good 
because they are simply Government IOU'’s 
representing money that has been borrowed 
and spent by the Government? 

“To throw light on the question, consider 
what would happen if the trustees should 
be authorized by Congress to make all of 
their bond holdings salable to the general 
public on terms as to interest rates and 
maturity dates which would be attractive to 
the market. If this should be done, and the 
bonds should be sold in due course to the 
public, then $17 billion of Government bonds 
would be in the hands of the public and $17 
billion would be cash in bank standing to 
the credit of the OASI trustees. But, what 
would that benefit them unless they had 
need to spend it in the near future? They 
would want to receive Interest on such funds 
until needed to meet obligations. Therefore, 
they would seek for places to invest it. Since 
the only proper outlet would be Government 
bonds, the natural thing for them would he 
to purchase the new bonds being issued peri- 
odically by the Treasury either for general 
purposes or to replace recurring maturities of 
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outstanding issues. Then the cycle would 
be complete and the trust fund would be in- 
vested in regular Government bonds bought 
in the market in the regular way, and the 
former $17 billion in Government bonds 
previously held would be in the hands of 
the public. Nobody would be worrying 
about the fact that the Government had 
spent the money. A 

“It therefore is clear that intrinsically the 
Government bonds in the OASI trust fund 
are just as valuable as if they were owned 
by a private institution; and could be as 
easily turned into cash if Congress would 
make these salable and permit the inter- 
est and maturity dates to be set to meet 
market conditions. The claim that the trust 
Tund is not a tangible asset simply is not 
true; = = ¢ 

“Double taxation? From what has been 
sald it Is clear that the excess income in the 
OASI trust fund has been invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds for the benefit of the OASI 
system, and that these Government bonds 
are just as valuable an asset as though they 
were owned by a life Insurance company. 
Let us now see how the ownership of these 
bonds serves to reduce further taxation. 

“The OASI trust fund of some $17 billion 
produces interest amounting say to $400 
million a year. This interest is raised by 
taxation just_as though the bonds were in 
public hands. However, if the bonds were 
in public hands and the OASI system needed 
the $400 million to pay benefits—as one of 
these days it will—then $800 million would 
have to be raised in taxes—$400 million for 
interest to public bond holders and another 
$400 million to the OASI system to pay bene- 
fits. 

“However, when the $17 billion is in the 
trust fund, only $400 million need be raised— 
not $800 million—so that the interest dol- 
lars raised by taxation then become “double 
duty” dollars, serving two purposes. The 
excess income In the OASI system which is 
being invested in Government bonds is 
therefore building up assets which will re- 
duce future tax burdens. 


“This does not go to the heart of the ques- 
tion as to whether it is wise from other 
points of view to create trust funds. That 
is another matter. What we must avoid 
is to claim that the building of a reserve 
fund is a detriment to the future of the 
OASI system because it involves double taxa- 
tion. The fact is that today's payroll taxes 
when invested in the trust fund will lighten 
the burdens on future taxpayers.” 


II. Will you pay the tax twice for old-age and 
survivors-insurance bene fits? 

The following statement of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security to the Senate 
Committee on Finance, 80th Congress, again 
gives an answer to this question: 

“This reserve (the trust fund) hag been 
Invested in United States Government se- 
curitles. which, in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil, represent the proper form of investment 
for these funds. We do not agree with those 
who criticize this form of investment on 
the ground that the Government spends for 
general purposes the money recelyed from 
the sale of securities to that fund. Actually 
such investment is as reasonable and proper 
as is the investment by life-Insurance com- 
panies of their own reserve funds in Gove 
ernment securities. The fact that the Goy- 
ernment uses the proceeds received from 
the sales of securities to pay the costs of 
the war and its other expenses ig entirely 
legitimate. It no more implies mishandling 
of moneys received from the sale of securi- 
tles to the trust fund than it does of moneys 
received from the sale of United States se- 
curities to life-insurance companies, banks, 
or individuals, 

“The investment of the old-age and sur- 
vivors-insurance funds in Government se- 
curities does not mean that people have 
been or will be taxed twice for the same 
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benefits, as has been charged. The follow- 
ing example illustrates this. point: Suppose 
some year in the future the outgo under 
the old-age and survivors-insurance system 
should exceed payroll tax receipts by $100 
million. If there were then $5 billion of 
United States 2-percent bonds in the trust 
fund, they would produce interest amount- 
ing to $100 million a year. This interest 
would, of course, have to be raised by taxa- 
tion. But suppose there were no bonds in 
the trust fund. In that event, $100 million 
to cover the deficit in the old-age and sur- 
vivors-insurance system would have to be 
raised by taxation; and, in addition, an- 
other $100 million would have to be raised 
by taxation to pay interest on $5 billion of 
Government bonds owned by someone else. 
The bonds would be in other hands, because 
if the Government had not been able to bor- 
row from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, it would have had to borrow 
the same amount from other sources. In 
other words, the ownership of the 65 billion 
in bonds by the old-age and survivors-insur- 
ance system would prevent the $100 million 
from having to be raised twice—quite the 
opposite from the ‘double taxation’ that has 
been charged. 

“The members of the Advisory Council 
are in unanimous agreement with the state- 
ment of the Advisory Council of 1938 to the 
effect that the present provisions regarding 
the investment of the moneys in the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund do not 
involve any misuse of these moneys or en- 
danger the safety of the funds.” 

Membership of the 1948 Advisory Council: 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman; Sumner 
H. Slichter, Harvard University; Frank Bane, 
Council of State Governments; J. Douglas 
Brown, Princeton University; Malcolm Bryan, 
Trust Co. of Georgia; Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
American Federation of Labor; Mary H. Don- 
lon, New York State Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board; Adrien J. Falk, president, S. & W. 
Fine Foods, Inc.: Marion B. Folsom, treas- 
urer, Eastman Kodak Co.: M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the boad, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; John Miller, National Plan- 
ning Association; William I. Myers, dean, 
New York State College of Agriculture; Emil 
Rieve, Textile Workers“ Union and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; Florence R. 
Sabin, scientist; S. Abott Smith, president, 
Thomas Strahan Co.; Delos Walker, vice 
president, R. H. Macy & Co.; Ernest C. Young, 
Purdue University. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey's remarks con- 
cerning OASI trust fund 


On the national NBC television program 
Meet the Press, Sunday, May 24, 1953, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Humphrey was 
quizzed on fiscal policies by a panel of re- 
porters. The following exchange concerning 
the OASI trust fund is from a transcript of 
the program: 

Question: “May I ask you this (referring 
to old-age insurance), is it not true that 
you've already spent all the money we turned 
in and all we have is Government I O U's 
for the billions we've collected so far?” 

Secretary Humphrey: “That is not true, 
and I'm very giad you raised that question, 
Mrs. Craig, because what we have done is 
this: as the money was collected for these 
pension funds and other funds of the Goy- 
ernment, it's been the practice right along 
to take that money out of most funds and 
put in those funds Government obligations, 
Government bonds. 


“Now, one day a businessman said to me, 
‘Isn't that practically thievery; aren't you 
Just reaching in there and stealing that 
money?“ indicating the same thought you've 
just had in mind. He was a man operating a 
large company; he had a large pension fund 
of his own. 

“I said to him, "What have you got in your 
pension fund? You have a large amount of 
pension funds on hand; what are your pen- 
sion funds invested in?’ 
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“He said, ‘Ours are invested in Govern- 
ment bonds.’ I said, So are ours.“ 

Question: “You think that’s a good way 
to do it?” 

Secretary Humphrey: “I’m sure it's a good 
way, and in fact I think it’s the only way 
to do it.“ 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL 
Securrry ADMINISTRATION, BUREAU 
OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE. 


DEBT PAPER 


Mr. Speaker, debt paper plays an im- 
portant part in our economy. There is 
a great demand for debt paper. It is in 
the interest of banks that create or 
manufacture money, equal to several 
times the amount of the actual money 
that they possess. They are very much 
interested in having available at all times 
a big backlog or large supply of debt 
paper that can be purchased and placed 
in their portfolios. This is particularly 
true as to United States Government ob- 
ligations, direct or guaranteed. This 
particular debt paper is riskless and, 
although the interest rate is low, con- 
sidering the fact that a bank can buy 
from 6 to 10 times as much of it as it 
has in reserve, makes the low-interest 
obligations very profitable. 


UNEARNED INTEREST 


It is seriously contended, and with 
much logic and reason, that commercial 
banks enjoy a great special privilege in 
being allowed to purchase Government 
bonds on what is tantamount to the Goy- 
ernment’s own credit and continue to 
draw interest on the bonds purchased 
with created money. It is contended 
that interest so drawn is unworked for 
and unearned interest. At the same 
time, it is contended, with logic and rea- 
son, that if the banks are not allowed 
to increase their earnings in this way it 
would be necessary for the Government 
to subsidize them directly in order to 
enable the banks to render the public 
service they are rendering at such a low 
cost. It seems almost idiotic, but the 
truth is that practically all of our money 
is based on debt. If all debts were paid, 
we would not have sufficient money to 
do business, and we would be reduced to 
barter. We do not see screaming head- 
lines about debt paper and its value, but 
in financial circles it is about the most 
important commodity under discussion 
and involves interest charges of billions 
of dollarsa year. These interest charges 
are not always paid to people who use 
them to purchase consumer goods. 
BANKS AND OTHER INVESTORS LOOK WITH DIS- 

FAVOR ON FUND 


That brings me to the point I desire to 
try to make about the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance trustfund. At this time 
the fund is approximately $18,707 mil- 
lion. Many financial institutions, includ- 
ing banks, do not look with favor on this 
fund, They would like to have the fund 
in their own portfolios in order that the 
interest when paid would be paid to 
them and would go to them and not go to 
the recipients of the fund. At the same 
time, looking at it from the standpoint 
of the people and the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is a wonderful thing for the in- 
terest that is paid to be used in the man- 
ner that it is used, which increases the 
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fund and helps all the recipients of the 
fund. 

I do not claim that all the objections 
to this fund come from those who are 
selfishly interested in getting it broken 
up, but I do not doubt that some of the 
opposition comes from that source. 
all goes back to the desire of financial 
houses to have plenty of debt paper 
available at all times and certainly they 
are not expected to look with favor on 
the accumulation of trust funds over the 
country, including the Federal social se- 
curity fund, that will take more and 
more of the present debt paper which 
will deprive them of the opportunity of 
buying by manufacturing more money 
on the books of the banks. 


Letter From Dave Beck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to include in our Recorp a widely 
quoted letter by Mr. Dave Beck. Th 


e 
Jetter appeared in the International 


Teamster for March. 

Mr. Beck, an outspoken and able lead? 
er, has done a great deal of stralgb 
thinking and writing about some of. our 
problems, Those who call the rest of 
prophets of doom for wanting to act n° 
to halt increasing unemployment 2 
get little comfort from his frank com 
ments on this subject. I myself Was 18 
cently called a psychorecessionist for 0 
sisting that unemployment was wor 
than the statistics indicated. A W' 1 
later the statisties were revised and 4 
was proved correct. I am pleased in 6 
to be in the company of leaders like Dav? 
Beck in the fight to maintain full ear 
ployment and prosperity for the Am 
can people. 

The letter follows: 


LETTER From GENERAL PRESIDENT DAVE Bret 
WETBACKS: AN EXPLOSIVE PROBLEM Er 


The welfare of the wage earner 18 por 
always should be the first concern of 18 
unions and labor leadership. The interne 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters Is concer? ob 
with the welfare of the workers and 18 5 
solicitous concerning the problems of fl 
litical expediency or the welfare and MAF g 
nations of capital which may be exerted i” 
discriminatory fashion against the work ne 
Labor unions are organized to advance 
status of workers, to improve their 
hours, and conditions. ‘That is their 
cern—first, last, and all the time. 
continued welfare is the target—an 
must keep our eye on the target. o 
Today we are witnessing shocking, shango 
ful and flagrant examples of a to 
regard of the workers’ welfare on the part id 
the Federal Government. This d aps 
takes the form of a dismal fallure—Paruin 
utter refusal would be better—to cope "sor 
the problem of properly policing the ps 
between the United States and Mexico. , 1. 
the result of this failure, this county 0 
being flooded with cheap labor, coming . 
work in competition with American 1ab0F ya 
Both the executive and the l pust 
branches of the Federal Government 


ir 
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Share the blame for this shameful condition. 

executive branch is permitting itself to be 
Pressured by southern and southwestern em- 
Ployers who wield strong influence. Like- 
Wise Congress has refused to take a realistic 
look at the problem and legislate accord- 
ingly. As a result, we have on the Mexican 
border what amounts to an economic end 
S0clal sore which is festering and threatens 
the economic health as well as the security 
Of this Nation. 

Not a new problem 


The problem is not new nor can past or 
Present national administrations escape re- 
Sponsibitity. Adequate consideration in the 
Way of funds for patroling and policing the 

Tder and adequate funds for apprehend- 

8 lawbreakers could and should have been 
Provided long ago. But Congress has suc- 
Cumbed to the pressures of the large growers 
and the big food, farm, and processor asso- 

tions and declined to pass a law with 
teeth in it. 

For years the Federal Goyernment—under 
Democrats and Republicans—has apparently 

n the attitude that dollars are more im- 

ant than people, and winking at the law 
practice to be condoned in order to favor 

Wage-cutting employers of the South 
and Southwest. z 

In the past few weeks the country has 
zeen photographs, television pictures, and 
M reports of the shocking events at the 

€xican border where thousands and thou- 
Pena of wetbacks gather to come over in 

e hope of finding work. These shocking 
events point up a problem now before Con- 
Sites which demands an answer and not an 

asion, an honest effort toward a solution 

not a postponement. 
top rere is & great challenge and great need 
aim 8 motion-picture producer to make a 
bri On wetbacks which would dramatize and 
the = home to the Nation the dangers in 
Problem much as the Grapes of Wrath 
oe years ago pictured the problems of 

Ugees from the Dust Bowl. 
8 are permitting and condoning a flout- 

ot our immigration laws on the Mex- 
ican border in a fashion which insults our 
s*(@hbor to the north, Canada. We wouldn't 
— Of opening the gates for labor from 
D Y Other country without seeing that com- 

Hance with the law is observed. If the 
Rationals of other countries attempted to 
in the United States as the Mexicans 
» they would be promptly jailed. But 

the Mexicans, there seems to be an 

by etstanding—an understanding dictated 

See selfishness and greed of the jarge 

e and processor groups to get labor as 

it sapiy as possible, use it and then kick 

and e Mentality of these forces which use 

ento ™Paign for the wetbacks and for their 

has no appreciation or understand- 

huma. human rights, human decency, or 

n advances, 

Dangers to health standards 

to be Wetback menace is a social danger 

© miserable souls who come into this 

in the hope of finding work and 

to Mexico with their earnings. 

Qo people are not protected, they have 

Their an tees ol wages, hours, or conditions. 

can status in Mexico is so poor that they 

© in the United States and undercut 

they ea lowest-paid workers. Not only do 

break Teak down wage levels, but they also 

They (OWS standards of work and living. 

anita serious problems of health and 

a tion, housing, and education. 
would tous as these problems are—and I 
tr not for a moment underestimate the 
velvez Consequences to these people them- 
Country the effects on the rest of the 
to invi —the main results that I would like 
1. The attention to are these: 

2. The Menace to our workers; and 
danger to our national security. 


tet 
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The first danger of these wetbacks is to the 
workers of this country immediately involved. 
Domestic workers in the South and South- 
west are becoming displaced. The wetback 
menace threatens to create in this country a 
group of displaced or dispossessed. As un- 
employment grows—and don't let any poli- 
ticlans soft-soap you into believing there Is 
no serious uncmployment—the situation will 
become more intense. 

An area of unfair competition 

One important aspect that apparently 
many Members of Congress are overlooking 
is the fact that the wetbacks are creating in 
the South and Southwest a great area of un- 
fair competition. This unfair competition 
wrecks wage levels arid gives the big growers 
of the favored areas advantages over farmers 
and ranchers of other parts of the country 
who pay legitimate farm wages. Some of 
these cays Members of Congress in other 
States than those favored by wetback labor 
are going to awaken to this unfair competi- 
tion and realize that their constituents are 
being seriously hurt. Perhaps this will bring 
home to them that this wetback proposition 
is a serious one, indeed. 

But these wetbacks are not only working In 
the South and Southwest; they are migrat- 
ing to other parts of the country—they are 
fanning out in all parts of the country. Many 
are getting lost and not apprehended, and 
soon become part of the country’s labor 
force, Surveys show that these illegals are 
taking all sorts of jobs—including work as 
truckdrivers and in other teamster jurisdic- 
tions. And farm work is one step this side 
of moving into the cannery division juris- 
diction. 

Whole families of financially distressed 
Mexicans are coming into the country to 
compete with American workers. As misera- 
ble as their wages are, they are siphoning 
millions back into Mexico, which means sub- 
tracting important purchasing power from 
our own communities and business people, 


A serious security threat 


There is a serious security angle to this 
stupid, incompetent handling of the wetback 
problem on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have so few border patrolmen that 
they cannot be expected to police it properly. 
There can be, under present pressures, no 
adequate security checks. The Mexican bor- 
der is virtually an open door for subversives. 

That this is true is shown by the shocking 
report given recently by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service which told Con- 
gress it had recently discovered that approxi- 
mately 100 percent and past members of the 
Communist Party have been coming into the 
United States every day illegally from Mexico, 
This report indicates a grave situation which 
is a national scandal and should alert us to 
the peril at our back door and impel Con- 
gress to take immediate remedial action. 

I wonder if we could infiltrate behind the 
Iron Curtain as easily as Communists are 
getting into this country? 

While Mexicans are coming into this coun- 
try from Mexico to take jobs of our citizens, 
some of our big cities with increasing unem- 
ployment are trying to cope with the prob- 
lem of Puerto Rican workers, our own citizens 
looking for work, and are seeking means of 
sending these people back to Puerto Rico 
which is American territory. 

News stories of recent weeks indicate the 
magnitude of the Communist threat in Cen- 
tral America. And we are getting, according 
to testimony of our own Government, hun- 
dreds of Communists coming in via the wet- 
back route. This a serious menace to 
our security which is twofold; there is im- 
mediate danger of Communists infiltrating 
into our working force and into our cities, 
and the economic situation created by Amer- 
ican incompetence and bungling in handling 
the problem is serving the long-range aims of 
the Communist masters, 
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Supported AFL position 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor executive council, I 
strongly supported the AFL position on wet- 
backs and further recommended that the 
AFL bring this national scandal to the at- 
tention of America by daily nationwide 
broadcasts. Moreover, last month I sub- 
mitted a statement to the House Agricul- 
tural Committee which was holding hearings 
on the wetback question. In that statement 
I strongly endorsed the AFL position and 
recommendations. The Teamsters will con- 
tinue to support recommendations for action 
on this wetback problem which I emphasize 
is a national scandal, We want to see an 
attack on the problem which will be trans- 
lated into a practical, humane, and decent 
program in the interest of American wage 
earners and national security. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: A MOUNTING CRISIS 


I referred above to unemployment and 
would like to make a few observations on 
this subject, which is one of increasing im- 
portance. Currently we are hearing the defi- 
nition of the difference between a recession 
and a depression: a recession occurs when 
your neighbor loses his job; a depression is 
present when you lose your job, But to the 
hundreds of thousands now out of work and 
the additional hundreds of thousands who 
are losing their jobs, this is no joking matter. 
Yes; you are in a depression if you lose your 
Job regardless of what the apologists say 
who decry “prophets of gloom.” 

A luxury we cannot afford 


This country cannot afford the luxury of 
playing politics with unemployment. If we 
continue to close our eyes to the fast-devel- 
oping unemployment. situation, we are 
headed for a major depression. We can dis- 
count these political pipsqueaks who try 
to label those who would warn against un- 
employment “prophets of gloom.” We all 
remember the days even with our people 
in breadlines, when we heard public offi- 
cials say that business is fundamentally 
sound and that prosperity is Just around 
the corner. We can even recall the assur- 
ances given by multimillionaire investors 
saying that the country was safe; they had 
just sunk another couple of million in com- 
mon stocks. All of this talk by the pip- 
squeaks who are trying to pump up assur- 
ances is but the tintinambulations of au- 
tomatic mouths. 

We must face the facts and have a “to hell 
with” attitude toward the political fortunes 
of any individuals or any party which may 
be so shortsighted as not to realize the evils 
of growing unemployment. 

Our organization is comprised of members 
of both major political parties, and we will 
raise warnings against one party just as 
quickly as we will against the other when 
we see it taking the wrong step. We are 
interested in the welfare of the people, not 
the politics of partisanship. We will not 
knowingly tolerate playing politics with hu- 
man misery and misfortune. 

The early fiscal policies of the present ad- 
ministration may be blamed for much that is 
now happening; I refer to the termed hard- 
money policies" of the Treasury Department, 
The fact that the administration has had to 
reverse its course is proof that the original 
decision policies were wrong. Early in 1953 
the Treasury Department insisted that the 
banks cut down on loans and increased the 
borrowing rates of banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System. Today there is a complete re- 
versal with the Government renewing 90-day 
Treasury loans at less than 1 percent which 
it paid 244 percent for several months ago. 

Financial hocus-pocus 

The administration floated 30-year 3½ 
percent loans at the highest rates ever paid. 
Financiers are today holding these bonds 
which are several points above par and are 
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netting a windfall and will continue to profit 
for years at the expense of the taxpayers. 
This financial hocus-pocus is a gift to the 
big money investors at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

We have spent millions in added interest 
and have boosted the national debt and now 
after a year of financial experimenting we 
are back at what the Treasury Department 
through one of its chief-assistants, W. R. 
Burgess, called “soft” or “cheap” money. 
Politicians who are so blind that they will 
not face facts only emphasize their incom- 
petence when they try to say that factual 
statements are the “bunk” and are assertions 
of gloom and despair. We are primarily 
criticizing Eisenhower's financial advisers 
for the present state, not the President him- 
self, as the big financial powers are having 
a field day. The President, in our opinion, 
trained and ably qualified as he is in the 
field of military progress. is dependent on 
financially trained men in the field of 
finance. 

The automobile industry, certainly a key 
segment of our economy, is in an unhappy 
state and its troubles are being and will 
continue to be refiected in steel, transpor- 
tation and other industries. The troubles 
in the automobile business are extensive, 
Dealers are forced to move 1953 models at 
sacrifices in order to make room and get 
money to finance 1954 models. Normally 
this causes no serious problem but the difi- 
culties this year emphasize trouble is ahead. 
The whole dealer system appears to be hav- 
ing serious difficulties. General Motors and 
Ford have been slugging it out in a titanic 
struggle for the major share of the American 
motor market, each advocating greater and 
greater production regardless of the ability 
of dealers to move the products. However, 
we are informed recently from confidential 
and highly qualified sources that even Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford are not so certain but 
what they shouldn't cut back production as 
they are faced with rising dealer inventories 
and the entire collapse of the secondhand 
auto market. It is also reported 1955 models 
will come out in September, 1954, thus in- 
tensifying the financial problems of the 
dealers, but all a part of production sales 
technique. 

Banks are putting the squeeze on the auto 
business also. Many are canceling out loans 
to finance companies handling automobile 
paper and this financial pressure is being 
seriously felt by the dealers. The automobile 
business is an important barometer of the 
economic health of the country. Detroit, 
Mich., America’s auto capital, was recently 
declared a surplus labor area with 150,000 to 
200,000 unemployed. Recently, Toledo, a 
great auto and parts manufacturing city, was 
added to the surplus-area list. 

Politicians are shortsighted and unrealistic 
unless they come to grips with the facts of 
economic life. But the politicians who cry 
“prophets of gloom" are not affected by the 
current joke about recession and depression. 
They are employed—they have a job, at least 
until their present terms run out, and in the 
Senate that means a 6-year term. Unfortu- 
nately, the thousands and thousands being 
thrown out of work don't have any such job 
security. 

Tens of thousands of wage earners are 
joining the unemployed. Funds for unem- 
ployment are being drawn upon heavily and 
will stay the crisis for a short time—in fact 
they are doing it right now. Overtime work 
is rapidly dwindling thereby reducing mark- 
edly the take-home pay of workers. Families 
are cautious about their spending and are 
paying more attention to savings, trying to 
lay aside something for the rainy day which 
the present economic storm clouds appear to 
forecast. Studebaker recently discontinued 
its night shift. That is a hard economic fact 
to the thousands of workers affected—what 
do the critics of the prophets of gloom say 
to that? 
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The present acute unemployment situation 
is ample proof that we should strengthen our 
unemployment insurance system. President 
Elsenhower is to be commended for his 
recommendations in the field of social se- 
curity, a recognition of the social responsi- 
bilities of the Nation toward its people. 

Construction, another major segment of 
the American economy, faces a crisis. This 
situation calls for bold and intelligent plan- 
ning of worthy public works—and there are 
thousands of types of projects which are 
needed and would provide employment and 
would pay off over the years. Sound public 
works can be great assets in time of an eco- 
nomic downturn, but we cannot afford to 
wait until a full-scale depression is upon us 
then rush out with hasty and improvised 
schemes, such as raking leaves and other 
nonproductive work, We should make efforts 
toward intelligent and foresighted planning 
right now in the public works area, 

In the face of this growing economic situ- 
ation we find several important facts: The 
continued attempts to get cheap labor from 
Mexico is one fact that is Important, as we 
have heretofore indicated. Another fact is 
found in the stiffened attitude on the part 
of employers toward the working people with 
regard to the Taft-Hartley law. This statute, 
in all its viclousness—rigid enforcement it's 
called—is a major weapon against the work- 
ing people, particularly those in trade unions. 

We are secing nominated to the National 
Labor Relations Board men to fill quasi- 
judicial posts who have been working on and 
advocating management’s side of labor- 
management problems. I wonder what the 
reaction would be if the President were to 
nominate John L, Lewis or George Meany to 
the NLRB? 

The workers are becoming convinced that 
the cards are being stacked against them 
and the working people of the country will 
not be misled by “sunshine” speeches on 
how sound conditions are. Let's sce an end 
to this unadulterated bunk about refusing 
to recognize the fast-approaching crisis and 
insist that there be inaugurated a program 
to deal with these pressing problems. The 
Government and public officiais are on the 
spot. I wonder if there Is any business in 
America worthy of the name that, faced with 
the present economic situation, would not 
take remedial steps, Business concerns have 
to face the facts and act accordingly or 
perish. Banks have already started programs 
to deal with the economic situations and 
other business enterprises are also beginning 
to, In their own investment interest. But 
the Government, unfortunately, seems to 
have a Pollyanna attitude which seems to 
say that everything is just dandy. The big- 
gest fools are those who would fool them- 
selves—and the economic crisis is no matter 
to fool with. 


We must have without delay national and 
local programs which will stimulate con- 
sumer income and purchasing power—we 
cannot tolerate indifference and callousness 
which allow our working people to be cruci- 
fied while the politicians try to soothe the 
American people with siren songs of pros- 
perity. We want a realization of the facts 
of life and we want action and action now. 

Fraternally, 
Dave Brok, General President. 


Fallbrook: Republican Run Around? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
passed by the House last year to settle 
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the Fallbrook controversy is still pigeon- 
holed in the other body where hearings 
have not commenced although over & 
month ago the interested citizens were 
promised hearings within a month. 

This case certainly represents a Re- 
publican run around. By their vehe- 
ment criticism of the lawsuit and its use 
for Republican propaganda during the 
1952 campaign the Republicans cer 
promised, at least by implication, that 
they would end the lawsuit and settle 
the controversy to the satisfaction of 
parties. So far, although it was in J 
of last year when the House passed 
bill to authorize construction of a dam 
and divide the water between the civil- 
jans and the military on a fair 
there has been no action except promises 
interspersed with threats to renew prose 
cution of the lawsuit. 

Both Democratic and Republican 
members of our Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs who studied the prob- 
lem felt this suit should never have bee 
brought and urged that it be settled bY 
joint civilian-military payment for 
conservation dam and joint use of 
water to be thereby impounded and con- 
served. We Democrats went directly 
President Truman about the controve 
on more than one occasion. He inter“ 
ested himself in the matter and er- 
pressed sympathy with the solutio? 
provided in the House bill. 

It was my amendment to a Justice Pe- 
partment appropriation bill which ans 
started the move which prohibited fun 
for prosecution of the suit pending a 
lution of the controversy. That Pra- 
hibition has so far been continued — 
nually but it will expire again this Jun. 
30. In the meantime the Fallbrook 4 
is lying dormant in the other body an 
I have not heard of any Republicans 
obtaining appointments to even disc 
the matter with President Eisenho $ 
much less protest this administratio? 
Stalling tactics. 

It seems to me it is time for the Bor 
publicans to quit giving the victims er 
the lawsuit the run around. TBC, 
should settle the controversy or adm 
that they were only interested in it of 
the extent it could be exploited f 
partisan political propaganda. 


Growing Importance of Inland Waterway’ 
Makes Calumet-Sag Bill a 1954 Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speake, 
my purpose in extending my rema ay 
in this instance is to bring home toing 
colleagues the tremendously expan” ur 
importance of inland waterways u gc- 
national economy. To Members iÐ the 
tions of the country removed frotm an 
Mississippi Valley the revelations farch 
article by Laurence Greene in the I am 
1954 Nation's Business will prove, ung 
sure, both surprising and illumin® 
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It is the story of the amazing develop- 
ment in river transportation that fol- 
lowed the introduction in 1939 of high- 
Speed diesels. Today, 158 million tons 
are being carried annually by 20 major 
barge lines and 80 minor lines on the 
Mississippi River system, with regular 
Tuns from Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Kan- 
Sas City, and St, Louis to New Orleans, 
rapidly becoming an outstanding port of 
the world. 

Chicago and the great industrial re- 
gion of which it is the capital cannot 
adequately share in the flow of progress 
in inland transportation so vital to the 
economic well-being of the Nation be- 
Cause of the delay of the Congress in 
Providing funds for the Calumet-Sag 
Project. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House will act favorably and quickly on 
the bill appropriating at long last the 
Money for the Calumet-Sag development 
authorized many years ago. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
& large portion of Mr. Greene's article 
in the current Nation’s Business: 
Warrrwars' Loan: Biccest In HiSron x 

Towror Trarric Jams Are COMMONPLACE 

Now as Inpustny Moves Irs WARES IN REC- 

ORD QUANTITIES ON THE NATION'S RIVERS 

(By Laurence, Greene) 
Rot can't yery well call him “OP Man 
ver“ any more. He's still the crotchety, 
dertankerqus. unpredictable devil he's always 

u. but he’s totin' dat barge” at a record - 
breaking rate. 

Tonnage carried on the Mississippi River 
item, including the Gulf Intracoastal 

anal, totaled more than 158 miliion tons 
Pan 1933, according to the best conservative 

mates. This tonnage included virtually 
ing needed for mass production— 
— steel, chemicals, petroleum—plus such 

Cidentals as enough wheat flour to make 

tion Orleans the No. 1 port in flour exporta- 


one Gulf Intracoastal Canal, running from 
arrabelle, Fla, to Brownsville, Tex., and 
© Ohio River are at times so jammed that 
a must wait more than 48 hours to clear 
New The Mississippi, while open from 
ts Orleans to Cairo, Ill, had its own 
wanes navigationally in 1953, when the 
eae Was at its lowest level since records 
A Were kept in the eighties, 
mu, Aeskbound mortal in New Orleans, be- 
(alee by the staggering figures of inland 
ung ways traffic, remarked sadly, “There 
He an romance on the river any more.” 
are Was wrong on two counts. The figures 
hey mantic, in their way, and so are the 
le Rasy techniques in navigation. There 
ern more resemblance between the mod- 
backen Sbrspeed diesel towboat and the old 
ane than there is between the Staten 
ferry and the Queen Mary. But eyen 
Su no Robert E. Lee beats a Natchez to 
Incia uis in 3 days and 18 hours (a record, 
the Welly: which has stood for 83 years), 
Slay, © towboat, looking like an uninspired 
Meng from the shore, has her high mo- 
Lep and plenty of them. 
much look at the figures which have so 
to do with industrial production 
Compact the inland waterways reach. A few 
haulin ‘sons will show the énormity of the 
lines Z job the 20 major, 80 minor barge 
An On the Mississippi system are doing. 
Chep, Tdinary tow—the Jordan River Lines’ 
tone, for instance, pushing 9,000 tons 
Pittah, toleum products from Houston to 
839, “Tsh—does a job that would require 
1399 uk cars of 8,500-gallon capacity, or 
Capacity & trucks of about 5,000-gallon 
A - 
tona al barge can handle from 1,000 to 3,000 
20 to 60 rali carloads—and will con- 
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stitute part of the tow of as many as 16 


The contribution the inland waterways are 
making, then, is that of the heavy laborer— 
the movement of those essentials to indus- 
try and commerce at a cost sufficiently low to 
make the overall economic figure a sound 
one. The star of the show is the towboat, a 
squat rectangular craft without the slightest 
outward appearance of the excitement It 
contains. 

We live in a land of provinces. The east- 
erner conceives the West to be entirely peo- 
pled by Hopalong Cassidys. To the south- 
erner, damyankee is a fact and a single word. 
To the landsman, life on the Mississippi re- 
mains unchanged after a century. 

We have all been told in song, story, and 
technicolor, what a Mississippi river boat is: 
a glamorous stern-wheeler, belching smoke 
and fiame from a pair of stacks with crowns 
on them. On her lower deck the Negro 
roustabouts “Hf dat bale’ to the rhythm 
of mellow spirituals, Above them the snake- 
slick river gamblers puff on elegant cheroots 
and wicked ladies slink about, exuding the 
scent of magnolia, High above them, on the 
texas, ls a god called Pilot. 

So it was, when Mark Twain wrote. But 
not today. The packets were built for speed 
and their pilots geared to competition, with 
the result that between 1812 and 1850 more 
than 1,000 boats blew up or were otherwise 
wrecked, bringing death and injury to some 
4,000 persons. 

The towboats, so scientifically contrived 
that models are tested in basins before build- 
ing begins, are small and slow. They are 
built to do a job, with speed secondary to 
safety. The pilot, likely to be a young man 
in a sport shirt who would go green if he 
tried a chew of tobacco, is assisted by every 
possible gadget, from radar to a tow-long 
public-address system. Electronics permit 
him to run in all but the densest fog and he 
would guffaw at the notion that he tie up 
at night, as his father did. 

. . . . * 

Day and night, the radiophone Is in con- 
stant use, Pilots miles apart discuss condi- 
tions on their stretches of river, warn of 
traffic jams and obstructions and agree on 
the best way they can pass each other. The 
skipper of a modern towboat is in constant 
touch with his home and office through the 
marine radiophone. He has a gyrocompass 
which shows him instantly the slightest 
change in his tow's course, so he can com- 
pensate at once to keep the bow from going 
out of control. The depthometer—which 
calculates the water depth under the hull 
by electronically computing the time it takes 
a sound wave to bounce off the river bot- 
tom—not only saves the pilot from going 
aground but allows him to cut closer 
corners, 

This last, with the bow steering-engine 
now in the final stages of experimentation, 
saves many miles on a long trip. 

* . . . . 


The movement of bulk cargo by towboat 
is much more than a business of so many 
thousand tons transported so many hundred 
miles. There are men in the story and since 
they are of a new type living by old tradi- 
tions, they are as interesting as any aspect 
of the whole tale. 

> * . * * 

In Twaln day, and even as recently as 
the depressed thirties, the riverman was a 
low beast. He was considered “half alliga- 
tor, half horse.” Pilot Gentry Lowe, of the 
Cherrystone, is another of the young men, 
and he remembers working for 50 cents a 
day, his work year one of 365 days except 
when the boat was tiled up, and his workday 
“a thing of 18 hours—and all hands on deck 
in off times to lash down a boom.“ 

The beg of the great change may 
be said to date from 1939, when a New Or- 
leans lawyer financed the construction of 
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the first high-speed diesel, the 750-horse- 
power Bull Calf. Advocates of the stern- 
wheelers ridiculed him, but in no time Joe 
Jones proved he had the answer to cheap, 
heavy-duty towboating. 

The Bull Calf was a prototype, no more. 
Improvements came swiftly. The average 
river boat bulit in the past 10 years is a twin- 
screw diesel with 1,000 horsepower in each 
engine. She may have a Kort nozzle, a pat- 
ented cylinder housing her propellers (or 
wheels, as the rivermen call them), which win 
add from 25 to 35 percent in thrust by a sort 
of jet action. Triple-screw yessels turn up 
as much as 5400 horsepower, and can drive 
a tow of 20,000 tons in 15 barges upriver at 
a steady 7 miles an hour. 

The coming of finer boats brought a better 
class of men. * * * The rate for a deckhand- 
oller is about $200, with the former eligible 
for a $20 increase when he qualifies for a 
Coast Guard tankerman's license. Pay goes 
up to #675 for pliots and $850 for captain- 
pilots. The schedule is 30 days on and 15 
of; many men let their time pile up and 
then give themselves a 2-month vacation 
with pay. 

. . . . * 


Today, the average deckhand ls a young- 
ster, perhaps just out of college, with his 
eye on a pilot's license. He is just as proud 
of his boat as her owner, and he respects 
every improvement made on her, 

One of the newest and finest of the Missis- 
sippi towboats is the Joseph Chotin, of the 
Chotin Lines. Seen from the riverbank, she 
is a workhorse, sparkling white, but still a 
drudge. Inside, however, she has the appear- 
ance and comforts of a small yacht. The 
rooms are walnut paneled, each with double 


‘bunks. There is a bath connecting each pair 


of staterooms. Her lounge is small, but as 
comfortably appointed as anything you would 
find on a cruise boat. 

She even has a guest stateroom, complete 
with twin beds, dressing table, indirect light- 
ing, private bath, and a separate dining 
room. 

. > . * . 


It is In the day-by-day operation of the 
tow—the enormous load to be moved, the 
crew and its pride in its boat, the skill of 
the pllot—that the full drama of waterways 
transportation comes to life. The Cherry- 
stone, with her 9,000 tons of oil for Pitts- 
burgh, has been mentioned as an example. 
Seen from the shore, she ts a ridiculous little 
boat nosing four unwieldy barges against a 
current. Aboard she is a marvel of maneuv- 
erability and her pllot house is the center 
of action which changes with every bend in 
the stream, 

These tows, with a good pilot at the con- 
trols, have amazing maneuverability. On 
the Ohio, for instance, the Cherrystone’s tow 
of slightly less than 1,000 feet must be broken 
for each of 53 locks. The two forward barges 
are made fast to the lock's walls and the 
other two, with the Cherrystone, are ranged 
alongside. This would seem to require a 
great deal of backing; actually, the pilot uses 
rudders and wheels to make the after half of 
his tow sidestep, and accomplishes the whole 
maneuver—entrance into lock, breaking of 
tow, reassembly of tow and procedure up 
river—in about 40 minutes, 

On the Mississippi the pilot's problems are 
compounded. His is what they call an in- 
tegrated tow. The barges fore and aft have 
spoonbills, designed to offer minimum resist- 
ance to the water in front and in back. The 
center barges are boxes. The whole is tied 
together with a system of pins and cables, 
presenting a single unit of about 1,000 feet. 
Since there is no space between barges for 
water to escape, the entire length offers re- 
sistance, so that the pilot must begin com- 
pensating for the stress on his bow long be- 
fore he has met the trend in the river which 
will demand it, 
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Stark limitations of space prevent us from 
following the Cherrystone all the way from 
Houston to Pittsburgh with a load of oil. 
But to show that romance is not dead on the 
rivers, consider the night of October 25, 1953. 

The Cherrystone had worked her tow 
through 3 of the Ohio's 53 locks. At mid- 
night the pilot house was hushed when the 
radio said: 

“Willie Mayo to all boats. I lost a man 
overboard near lock 52. Think he walked 
in his sleep. Please watch the banks for 
him." Both searchlights went on and for 
an hour Captain Cosgrove and Pilot Lowe 
watched for a bedraggled figure. Then the 
fog socked in, as suddenly as a curtain. 
Captain Cosgrove followed the buoy-marked 
channel but before he could cut down his 
engines “Li'l Cherrybelle,” as the crew knows 
its boat, was aground. One of the buoys 
had been knocked out of position. 

Eighteen hours later—after the Willie 
Mayo, running light, had passed upstream 
and return in a futile search for its crew- 
man, and the lock tender at 51 had reported 
a barge sunk in the western entrance—the 
Cherrystone was wrenched clear, with the 
aid of a big steam-towboat the H. A. Bayless 
of the American Barge Lines, (Such aid. by 
the way, has nothing to do with salvage; it 
is freely offered.) 

Because of the barges, New Orleans has 
become a port perhaps unique in all the 
world. It is the hub with a spoke radiation 
bringing it commerce from everywhere. The 
barges, running regularly to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul (1,800 miles), Pittsburgh (1,596), 
Kansas City (1,550), and St. Louis (1,000) 
carry the South's products north—cotton, 
oll, paper and wood products, sulfur and 
other chemicals, They bring back grain from 
the Central States, dairy products from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, iron and steel from 
Chicago and the Ohio Valley, coal from the 
Ohio and the Kanawha valleys, automobiles 
from Detroit. 

What this means, in sheer bulk, is to be 
found in the records of the Army engineers. 
In the war period, for instance, the peak 
year was 1944, with a total of 20,382,000,000 
ton-miles. There was a slump in 1945 and 
1946. In 1947 the system carried cargoes 
totaling 23,479,000,000 ton-miles—and in 
1953 a total of slightly more than 33 billion 
ton-miles, 


Pauper’s Oath an Insult to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the recent bulletin of General A. W. 
Greely Camp, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Chicago. R. S, Gill, the camp 
adjutant, is the author. Dick Gill served 
in the Philippines with great distinction, 
never misses a department or national 
encampment, and punches a wicked blow 
with his typewriter. So that my col- 
leagues may know how a Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veteran reacts when you prick 
his pride by throwing a pauper's affi- 
davit in his face I am quoting Mr. Gill’s 
words, as follows: 

At this writing we are fortunate, so far as 
known, not to have any of our members in 
the hospital. However, we have several ail- 
ing—generally the natural effect of age, 
which is steadily creeping upon us all. 
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When outpatient treatment was accorded, 
we were somewhat thankful and were led 
to understand that it would now be easier to 
obtain domicile or hospital treatment that 
the Government neglected to give many of us 
when we came out of the service in a pre- 
carious condition. 

Spanish-American and Philippine war vet- 
erans are being forced to sign an obnoxious 
oath proclaiming an impoverished condition, 
notwithstanding there are many empty hos- 
pital beds at Hines and other veteran 
hospitals, 

Because of poor records kept over 50 years 
ago we are now unable to prove service- 
connected disability. It is contended If we 
were able to live for over 50 years we must 
have been in good or better shape than 
before we enlisted in spite of the fact that 
it is known we lost by percentage 10 times 
more men through sickness and neglect than 
veterans of other wars and showed an aver- 
age loss of about 20 pounds when discharged, 

Those of us who did not succumb to 
dysentery or fever and are fortunate to be 
alive are told to sign a mandate, before being 
examined, stigmatizing ourselves as an object 
of charity, or goldbricks. Even though some 
of us might do as they hope and enter a 
private hospital for treatment or operation, 
we have no assurance but what the exorbi- 
tant cost might be entirely beyond our 
means. 

Our service according to the organization 
is practically meaningless, We are placed in 
the same category as nonveterans and slack- 
ers, who enjoyed our jobs as civilians while 
we were serving our country at a mere pit- 
tance and given pediculous rations. 

It is quite probable that private treatment 
would be better for those who could possibly 
afford the cost. I believe that in many in- 
stances that much of this is done. However, 
there is a principle involved. Is our service 
of such little importance we are not entitled 
to worthy consideration? Should we be 
thwarted in the right which we were led to 
expect when veteran hospitals were insti- 
tuted by our Government? 

No doubt the AMA, through the pauper 
oath, expects to enhance their trade through 
the antipathy or reluctance of veterans to 
submit to the indignity of being grudgingly 
admitted to Government facilities because of 
the odious 10-P-10 conditional attestment. 

Space will not permit me to go further 
fn this matter. However, we have confidence 
and can rely upon our National Tribune and 
our legislative committee to call attention 
to the injustice, particularly insofar as we 
“Spaniards” are concerned. Think it might 
be a good idea to write to your Congressman. 


Holding Company Banking Is Branch 
Bank System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item is an important contribution 
to the discussion of the subject of elimi- 
nating bank holding companies. 

It appeared in the American Banker 
of February 1954. 

Saux CENTRE, Minn. —Ben DuBois, secre- 
tary of the Independent Bankers Association, 
has entered the controversy as to whether 
bank holding companies are, in essence 
branch banking systems. 


February 24 


In Washington, the Home Loan Bank Board 
has concluded hearings on a proposed regu- 
lation which would define holding company 
banking as branch banking in connection 
with its intention to put branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations under the 
same limitations as banks. 

Harry Harding, president of the West 
Coast Independent Bankers Association, re- 
cently concurred with the Home Loan Bank 
Board's identification of holding company 
banking as branch banking. His views drew 
a reply from E. O. Jenkins, president of thé 
First Bank Stock Corp., of St. Paul. 
Jenkins quoted several authorities to show 
that the two types of banking were funda- 
mentally different. 

The statement of Mr. DuBols follows: 

“The Independent Bankers Association of 
America believes in home-owned, home-man- 
aged financial institutions. It deplores thé 
trend toward economic concentration. I 
believes that bank holding companies have 
potentialities for great harm; that there arë 
seeds within it that could sprout nationwide 
branch banking, and could bring about ® 
banking monopoly. And that statement in- 
dicates our belief that bank holding com- 
panies are in substance branch banking: 
Our organization has always opposed the 
branching of savings and loan association 
be they either State or Federal. 

“Chairman McAllister, of the Home Loan 
Bank Board, logically classifies bank holding 
companies as branch banks. Therefore. 
feels justified in granting charters to Fede 
savings and loan associations In States that 
permit branch banking or States that, un“ 
fortunately, have bank holding companies, 

“Ellwood O. Jenkins, president of the F 
Bank Stock Corp., of St. Paul, vigorously dis“ 
putes the fact that bank holding companies 
are the same as branch banks. 

“There is a corporate difference, but the 
end results are the same. They are, in Í 
birds of a feather. 

“The bank holding company came inte 
existence as a means of evading statu 
prohibitions against branch banking. z 
holding company provides the policy, the ae 
rection, the hiring of personnel, and co™ 
pletely runs its subsidiaries, as if they were 
the branch of a central institution. 

“Even the directors serve at the pleasure 
of the holding companies. The qualif, 
shares in a director's name have strings * 
tached that dispute real ownership- of 
directors of the subsidiaries are largely 1% 
window dressing, an attempt being ert 
to give the impression that the subsid $ 
is managed by people of the communttY? 
But, with no firm hold on their qualifyity 
shares and with the control of the subsidi 
in the hands of the holding company 5 
directors only serve as long as they are con 
venient to the home office. yes 

“Mr, Jenkins quotes from representat! 
of the Federal supervisory agencies 
contention that holding-company Ist 
is not branch banking. As imposing a ple 
can be supplied by equally important peofft 
who believe directly to the contrary: jist 
hardly seems necessary to provide this ito 
as bankers who have had experience wa 
bank holding companies know that, In, nit? 
substance, branch banking and holdi 5 
company banking is the same thing, wor 
to the same end, 
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“Just recently, the Texas Banking Depar, 
ment found that certain bank-holding 
panies operating in that State had vi nch 
the constitutional prohibition as to bra" in 
banking and that their subsidiaries Wet?" pe 
fact branch banks, and they have 
dered to dissolve. ging 
“It is unfortunate that the bank- ho! 
company ever came into existence. 
of questionable birth, brought forth a 
purpose of evasion and, therefore, con 
in sin. The holding company operating 
certain States that have statutory prob! 
tions against branch banking puts 


* 
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States in the category of branch-bank States 
in the eyes of the Home, Loan Bank Board, 
and undoubtedly those States will now suffer 
from a rash of Federal savings and loan as- 
Sociation branching, another sin to be laid 
at the door of the bank-holding company.” 


That “New Look” in Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
direct attention to an important ar- 
ticle by Joseph C. Harsch which ap- 
Peared in the Christian Science Mon- 
tor. The questions raised by Mr. Harsch 
are in the minds of many Americans. 
He has stated them clearly and suc- 
ctly: 
THar “New Look” IN Forricn Poticy 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasuincron.—tThree situations unsatis- 
factory to the West have raised in sharper 
form a question which bears increasingly 
On the thinking of all men in high Western 

s responsible for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. 

The three unsatisfactory situations are: 
z 1. Soviet diplomacy at the Big Four for- 
tign ministers conference in Berlin con- 
inues to be intractable, 

2. The political situation in Italy Is de- 
Benerating, and there are some observers 
Who doubt an ability of the Italian Gov- 

mt to resolve it short of admission 
Communists to a popular-front govern- 
ment. 
ter The military situation in Indochina ts 
Pr. ting worse, not better, to the point that 
at sident Eisenhower has ordered a special 
at, of the problem by several of the high- 
det cials of Government with a view to 
emergency action. 
tore question is whether the new American 
ign and military policy of reliance pri- 
stan y upon a great capacity to retaliate in- 
ig tly and at places of our own choosing 
uate to the needs of our times. 


THE “NEW LOOK" IS NARROWED 


Batis Policy was enunciated by United 
on tn Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
anuary 12. It was expounded by Mr. 
albje as a policy which would make it pos- 
Worig dr the United States and the western 
at leg to get, and share, more basic security 
ess cost. 


getan age has been described by highest of- 
the a Of the Eisenhower administration as 
Poitey look” in United States foreign 
went last week the scope of the new policy 
Dete, towed specifically by Secretary of 
Amerie Charles E. Wilson, who declared that 
weaporan retallatory power involving atomic 
% n would be used only when necessary 
the wns our freedom” and then only in 
of * * 
ct Aggression. very substantial overt act 
to Fone. jast week the great American capacity 
nae instantly was not inducing Soviet 
11 tte ness at Berlin; was not exerting 
. ence on the Italian political situa- 
Geteras not touching and affecting the 
rating military situation in Indochina. 
INSTEAD OF RATTLING THE A-BOMB 


that an ean that, Mr. Wilson complained 
Able 


tor rican newspapermen were respon- 
much rattling of the atom bomb 
Hited States. He said he wished we 
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would quit rattling the atom bomb. He 
said there were nine times as much such 
rattling being done in the United States as 
in the Soviet Union and that Moscow, by 
contrast, had been careful to play down talk 
of atomic weapons. ' 

If the United States Is to refrain from 
rattling its atomic weapons, and if these 
weapons are to be employed only in the event 
of a very substantial overt act, how, then, 
is Moscow to be led to reasonableness over 
Germany and Austria? 

How is a Communist penetration of the 
Italian Government by internal political ac- 
tion to be avoided? How is the military 
situation in Indochina to be retrieved? 

The apparent fact of the moment is that 
the American atomic weapon is useless 
against a Moscow which refuses to mitigate 
its terms for German and Austrian settle- 
ments, while dangling the bait of trade con- 
tracts before trade-hungry western European 
eyes, (British merchants were offered a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Soviet-trade contracts 
last week.) 

It is also useless against a serious and 
sustained domestic Communist push to po- 
litical power in Italy. It is equally useless 
against Communist guerrilla fighters tn Indo- 
china who fight in such dispersed forma- 
tions in the jungles that they never present 
a target for atomic weapons. 

Yet this weapon which is useless In these 
three immediate situations is officially the 
primary reliance of. the United States and 
the primary instrument of its foreign policy. 


GAP BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW 


This situation exposes the basic differ- 
ence between the new and old looks in United 
States foreign and military policy—and also 
the reason why there is rising doubt about 
the adequacy of the new look. 

The great, overriding preoccupation of for- 
elgn policymakers in the old days was with 
the problem of how to avert local losses to 
communism in situations where a substan- 
tial overt act did not justify the use of 
atomic weapons. This led to the expan- 
sion of conventional American military 
forces, to expensive aid programs, and to the 
extensive use of equally expensive propa- 
ganda operations, 

The tendency now is to cut down on the 
weapons which work in the area of the gap 
below the level of justification for use of 
atomic weapons. 

But the objectives of American policy con- 
tinue to call for the liberation of Germany 
and Austria, the maintenance of a right- 
wing political government in Italy, and a 
military success by the French Union forces 
in Indochina, 


SETBACKS EXPLAINED AS NORMAL 


American foreign-policy commitments 
were supposed to have been brought into 
balance with American resources under the 
new policy of primary reliance on strategic 
and atomic weapons, at a money saying. 
But the commitments haye not been cur- 
tailed while, if one Is to judge by present 
@ppearances, the resources are being cur- 
tailed. 

When Mr. Dulles enunciated the new poll- 
cles January 12, he covered the gap by the 
doctrine that setbacks to the cause of free- 
dom are normal. This may be all very well 
in theory, but now the question arises 
whether setbacks to the cause of the West 
in Italy and Indochina would be accepted 
by American public opinion as normal. 

When Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce was 
in Washington from her post in Rome re- 
cently, she is reported to have argued that 
a loss of Italy to communism would be hard- 
er for the Republican administration to ex- 
plain away than the loss of China to com- 
munism was for the Democrats. 

Certainly the vast majority of Americans 
would not be disposed to accept a loss of 
Italy as normal, The same might go for the 
loss of Indochina, 
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The Divine in Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item by Rabbi Samuel D. Soskin 
appeared in the February 1954 issue of 
the Truth, the weekly publication of 
Temple Beth Emeth, of Flatbush. It is 
most apropos: 

THE DIVINE In May 


“We will not recognize the conventional 
grouping of men into a talented elite, the 
leaders and thinkers on one hand and the 
colorless clay of lesser mortals on the other,” 
(David ben Gurion.) . 

The month of February commemorating 
the lives of two great Presidents, tells us of 
the powers of achievement that may be 
unlocked in the ordinary man, The Revolu- 
tion of 1776 was won by farmers and workers 
who pursued a dream of freedom. The story 
of Abraham Lincoln speaks to us of the 
hidden powers and spiritual riches released 
in time to serve our country. Had he been 
born in a European land amid the same 
circumstances, he would have been con- 
demned to poverty and oblivion. 

Rabbi Nathan H. Perlman states that 
Germany will always remain a threat to world 
peace so long as the leadership principle is 
accepted. In the home, the father is the 
authority to whose will all must bow. He 
alone decides the future for his children, 
In school, a small group is singled out to 
be candidates for the higher halls of learn- 
ing. Their classmates must resign them- 
selyes to be the servants for these future 
leaders. 

America stands as eloquent refutation to 
this concept. Our country is founded on 
the profound principle that every human 
being must have the freedom to be his best. 

It was St. Antoine de Exupery who de- 
scribed a ragged Arab urchin as a lost Mozart 
whose dreams and infinite longings would 
never be developed. The wonder of Democ- 
racy is found in our belief that in every 
man, woman, and child are traces of the 
Divine. To release them, to nourish them 
that they may flower into words and deeds 
of creativity is the purpose of our America. 


Mr. Speaker, this month Americans 
take time throughout our country to cel- 
ebrate Brotherhood Week. A worthy 
supplement to Dr. Soskin's remarks is 
the following: 


BROTHERHOOD STATEMENT 


God being my Father, and all men my 
brothers, I make this declaration: 

My religion is to me not merely a privilege 
to be enjoyed it is a trust to keep and main- 
tain. 

There are those in the world who would 
loose intolerance and division. They would 
take the small hatreds of men, and make 
them a fire of destruction. 

But I cast my lot with the multitudes of 
good men. I intend to do unto others, of 
whatever race or creed, as I would have them 
do unto me. 5 

It is my purpose to respect the rights 
of human beings, and to judge each fellow- 
man on his individual merits alone. 

I will oppose any effort to evoke fear or 
hatred of any religious or ethnic group. I 
will do my best to act toward every man in 
justice and love, and to remove rancor and 
prejudice from my heart, 

So that I may hasten the establishing of 
the kingdom of God, 


The Tragedy of Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, this week 
we commemorate the birth of George 
Washington, who led the American 
Colonies in their successful struggle for 
freedom. In contrast with the freedom 
which we enjoy is the serfdom of the 
peoples of central and eastern Europe 
under Communist rule imposed on them 
by the Soviet Union. 

The fate of the Baltic States is a 
grim reminder of the perfidy of the 
Soviet Union, In 1939, these three lit- 
tle republics were forced by the Soviet 
Union to sign pacts of mutual assistance 
with the Kremlin. Under the guise of 
assistance, Soviet troops were lodged in 
these states, and were used to overthrow 
the existing free governments. Typical 
of the tragedy of these three states is 
that of the Republic of Lithuania. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
Statement prepared by me concerning 
the tragic fate of the Lithuanian people 
under Communist rule. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘Tre TRACEDY or LITHUANIA 

February 16, 1954, marked the 36th anni- 
Jersary of the founding of the Republic of 
Lithuania. Ordinarily, such an event would 
be an occasion for celebration among Amer- 
leans of Lithuanian descent and for an ex- 
pression of friendly greetings from our Re- 
Public to the Republic of Lithuania. But 
Such is not the case. The Republic of Lith- 
ania, along with her neighbors, Latvia and 
Estonia, is dead—a victim of. the ruthless 
Communist regime which crushed Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Albania, East Germany, and China. Free- 
dom died in these lands with terrible conse- 
Quences for the people there, and for the 
Civilized world. 

Our Government extended diplomatic 
Tecognition to Lithuania, Estonia, and Lat- 
Via on July 28, 1922. Three years earlier 

little nations had declared themselves 
independent of Russia, an independence 
Which Russia acknowledged in 1920. Al- 
though these events marked the beginning 
Of the modern Lithuanian Republic, the his- 
of the Lithuanian nation has been long 

and full of accomplishment. 

The known history of the Lithuanian peo- 
Ble extends back s thousand years. Only 

t year we observed the celebration of 1,000 
Years of Lithuanian nationality. Here in 

ashington at the Hotel Statler, a distin- 

ed group of our Nation's leaders were 
the guests of a large gathering of Americans 
Lithuanian extraction. The assembly 

d honor to the cultural and political 

®chievements of the Lithuanian people. 


Appendix 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, in a 
statement before the Select Committee of 
the House To Investigate the Seizure and 
Forced Incorporation of the Baltic Republics 
by the Soviet Union, summed up the accom- 
plishments cf the Republic of Lithuania in 
this way: 

“For two decades the Baltic republics 
showed the good fruits of freedom. Their 
creative accomplishments were impressive. 
Their natural resources were meager. But 
the peoples were skilled in agriculture and 
by their hard work they achieved a good 
measure of economic well-being. National 
arts and crafts flourished. They established 
a high standard of social justice and won 
worldwide respect as exemplary members of 
the family of nations. Their spiritual and 
moral strength, their love of liberty, their 
energy, and their self-discipline showed that 
they possessed those qualities which, more 
than mere numbers, area, or wealth, make for 
national worth.” 

Modern Lithuania is a small nation, but 
the contributions to freedom and the sacri- 
fices for freedom with the Lithuanian people 
have made over the centuries are dispropor- 
tionally large, Lithuania has been a free, 
independent state since the lith century. 
At crucial times in the history of western 
civilization they have borne the brunt of 
invasions from the steppes of Asia. In 
1326 the Mongol hordes swept westward from 
behind the Ural Mountains, They were 
stopped short of the heart of Europe by 
the Grand Duke Algirdas of Lithuania. We 
should also remember that, in our own time, 
the people of Lithuania were the first to 
defy Kremlin rule. 

The suffering of the Lithuanian people and 
their Baltic neighbors at the hands of the 
Communists is a story of unparalleled horror. 
This story is now being unfolded before a 
committee of the House of Representatives. 
It is a true story, told by survivors who wit- 
nessed these things and somehow managed 
to escape. The details of these atrocities 
should be known to the free, civilized world. 
Let me list a few: 

Proveniskes: Where several hundred peas- 
ants were murdered by the Soviet Army in 
1940. j 

Cervene: Where 6,000 political prisoners 
were machinegunned by the NKVD. After 
the machinegunning, these martyrs were 
run over by Red army tanks. Only 20 sur- 
vived, 6 of whom have testified before the 
House committee. 

Panevezys: Where Lithuanian medical 
doctors were murdered. 

Telsiai: Where the Communist police ex- 
ecuted 100 Lithuanian Boy Scouts. 

The free world owes a great debt to these 
Lithuanian heroes, and others like them 
behind the Iron Curtain. We must do all 
that we can to give them aid and comfort 
in their fight for freedom. It is, after all, 
our fight that they wage against incredible 
odds. The very least we can do is to make 
their sacrifices known. 

We look forward to a future when free 
men, everywhere, can once more pursue their 
individual destines in freedom and dignity. 
This national administration is not content 
to silently acquiesce to the enslavement of 
nations like Lithuania. Secretary Dulles, on 
November 30, 1953, made this statement of 
policy: 

“The captive peoples should know that 
they are not forgotten, that we are not re- 
conciled to their fate, and, above all, that 


we are not prepared to seek Illusory safety 
for ourselves by a bargain with their masters 
which would confirm their captivity.” 

The Soviet record in Lithuania is one of 
treachery, deceit, and brutality. It is a ter- 
rible example of Communist depravity. The 
resistance of the Lithuanians and the other 
Baltic people, on the other hand, is an in- 
spiring memorial to the vitality of free in- 
stitutions and to man’s desire to live free. 


The Spirit of Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, recently I 
prepared an editorial for a new weekly 
publication called the Fairfield County 
Fair. The editorial is entitled “The 
Spirit of Moderation.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe SPIRIT or MODERATION 
(By Prescotr BUSH, U. S. Senate) 


Among the cherished liberties safeguard- 
ed to us in the Bill of Rights are those of 
freedom of speech and of the press. Every- 
one in this great Nation of ours may express 
his opinions without fear of repression. 
Freedom of expression is subject only to 
standards of decency and the legal sanc- 
tions, often inadequate, available against 
those who unjustifiably blacken the charac- 
ter of another, 

Too often we forget that these freedoms, 
like others, should be exercised with respon- 
sibility. Especially at times when emotions 
are aroused, there is a tendency to exagger- 
ate, to make charges with slender founda- 
tion in fact, to resort to name calling in- 
stead of appeals to reason. 

This debate by epithet is nothing new. A 
review of history shows that it has existed 
from the founding of America. George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, many other 
great Presidents of the past, were subjected 
to gross abuse. 

Although the practice has precedent, it 
should, nevertheless, be discouraged. Espe- 
cially in these times, whem we are confronted 
with important domestic issues as well as 
the supreme issue of national survival which 
has been raised by the cold war against com- 
munism, we should strive to approach our 
problems in the spirit of moderation. 

What is the spirit of moderation? That 
question cannot better be answered than in 
the words of a great American jurist, now 
retired, Mr. Justice Learned Hand, of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. 

“It is the temper,” he wrote, “which does 
not press a partisan advantage to its bitter 
end, which can understand and will respect 
the other side, which feels a unity between 
all citizens—real, and not the factitious 
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product of propaganda—which recognizes 
their common fate and their common as- 
pirations—in a word, which has faith in the 
sacredness of the individual. If you ask me 
how such a temper and such a faith are bred 
and fostered, I cannot answer. They are 
the last flowers of civilization, delicate and 
easily overthrown by the weeds of our sinful 
human nature; we may even now be wit- 
nessing their uprooting and disappearance 
until, in the progress of the ages, their seeds 
can once more find some friendly soil. But 
I am satisfied that they must have the vigor 
within themselves to withstand the winds 
and weather of an indifferent and ruthless 
world; and that it is idle to seek shelter for 
them in a courtroom. Men must take that 
temper and that faith with them into the 
field, into the marketplace, Into the factory, 
into the councilroom, into their homes; 
they cannot be imposed; they must be lived. 
Words will not express them; arguments will 
not clarify them; decisions will not maintain 
them. They are the fruit of the wisdom 
that comes of trial and a pure heart; no one 
can possess them who has not stood in awe 
before the spectacle of this mysterious Uni- 
verse; no one can possess them whom that 
spectacle has not purged through pity and 
through fear—pity for the pride and folly 
which inexorably enmesh men in toils of 
their own contriving: fear, because that 
same pride and that same folly lie deep in 
the recesses of his own soul.” 

Those words contain great wisdom. The 
spirit of moderation cannot be imposed 
from without. Neither courts nor Congress 
can decree it. We must find it within our- 
selves, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as several Members, 
interested in having the proposed Air 
Academy located in their home regions, 
have called attention in speeches here 
to the attractions they see in their re- 
spective areas, I feel that it is appropri- 
ate that I point out the merits of Char- 
lotte, N. C. The fecord will show that a 
site near Charlotte was one of the final- 
~ ists in the list of proposed locations con- 
sidered by the Air Academy Site Selec- 
tion Board in 1951. 

If Charlotte could qualify as one of the 
top 7 locations in the country 2 years 
ago, it should even be higher on the list 
today, for this area, which I know inti- 
mately, continues its amazing growth 
and progress with each passing year. 

What the 1951 Site Selection Board 
found noteworthy about Charlotte as a 
prospective site for the Air Academy 
were two attractions that cannot be 
duplicated anywhere in the country—an 
ideal climate which produces the desir- 
able atmospheric conditions for flight 


training and a location superbly suited 


for an educational institution. 
Charlotte's climate is unparalleled 
anywhere—not extreme in any season 
but with enough variety to offer fiying 
experience under changing conditions 
such as an airman will undoubtedly face 
in combat. During the past year, the 
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major commercial airline serving Char- 
lotte was obliged to cancel only 18 flights, 
some on the same day, in or out of the 
city because of weather conditions. 

I shall not quote Charlotte's mean 
temperature for a year since it is the 
extremes that bother people. I do wish 
to point out that in the winter there is 
little fog and, although it may freeze 
during the night, the ice seldom lasts 
until noon. In summer it gets hot—and 
where does it not get hot during the sum- 
mer except in the mountains where ser- 
ious drawbacks to air training exist— 
but Charlotte is close enough to the hills 
to be blessed with cooling breezes, 

The site Charlotte offers for the Air 
Academy lies along an inland lake large 
enough for use by amphibious aircraft. 
From this location the Charlotte airport, 
only a few miles away, is easily accessible 
over excellent highways. But enough 
acreage is available at the proposed site 
for the Air Academy to build its own 
field if desired. 

The location is approximately 200 
miles from the ocean and about 100 miles 
from the crest of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. While this section of our State 
is growing rapidly, neither the land nor 
the air is congested and there are no 
nearby major targets to attract an at- 
tacking enemy. 

The site at Charlotte is one of great 
natural beauty. The gently rolling, 
wooded terrain would form a perfect 
setting for a beautiful campus. Beauty 
of setting is recognized—ask West Point 
and Annapolis men—as a strong psycho- 
logical factor in the education of young 
men who follow a strict curriculum 
which emphasizes not merely technical 
skill but strength of character, esprit de 
corps, faith and pride in country. 

Annapolis, West Point, and Washing- 
ton are only short flights away from 
Charlotte by an air route that crosses 
no mountain.chain. Flight time from 
Washington to Charlotte is little more 
than 1 hour. 

Nearby Davidson College, a renowned 
Presbyterian college for men, and 
Queens College for women, give Char- 
lotte an academic atmosphere and will 
provide an opportunity for the cadets to 
have social intercourse with college stu- 
dents, both men and women, of their 
own age. 

Charlotte is said to contain a higher 
percentage of church-going population 
than any major city in the United States. 
Whether this is true or not, I can cer- 
tainly testify that it is unexcelled any- 
where in its cultural, civic and religious 
life. 

I believe Charlotte is exceptionally 
favored in the number of features the 
Air Force can be expected to specify 
as most desirable for the Academy. A 
detailed analysis of these features would 
be out of place here even if time and 
space permitted their listing. Some of 
them will be presented to the Site Selec- 
tion Board in brochure form. 

All I have attempted in this brief 
statement is simply to call attention to 
the fact that we who reside in the Char- 
lotte area sincerely believe that we have 
the best possible location for the Air 
Academy in the entire country and we 
urge that our claims be carefully con- 
sidered before a final selection is made. 
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Why the Bricker Amendment Is Important 
to the Medical Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


: OF OHTO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Why the Bricker Amendment 
Is Important to the Medical Profession,” 
published in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for February 
20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY THE Bricker AMENDMENT Is IMPORTANT 
TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

The controversy stimulated by the amend- 
ment to the Constitution proposed by Sen- 
ator Bricker and 63 of his colleagues has 
spread to every segment of our population, 
including the medical profession. The 
American Medical Association has received 
a number of letters from physicians during 
the past few weeks expressing various senti- 
ments concerning the proposal. Some en- 
dorse the amendment wholeheartedly; others 


have deplored the intervention of organized. 


medicine in what they consider to be a non- 
medical issue; still others have requested 
additional information defining the threat 
to our system of medical care by our 
present method of negotiating and ratifying 
treaties. 

On January 7, 1953, Senator Bricker and 
63 cosponsors introduced Senate Jolnt Reso- 
lution 1, 83d Congress, which proposed the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
limiting the treatymaking authority. This 
resolution was referred to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee together with Senate Joint 
Resolution 43 (sponsored by the American 
Bar Association). On June 15, 1953, the com- 
mittee submitted a favorable report on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, with amendments, 
and recommended that it be adopted. The 
amended version of the resolution, as ap- 
proved by the committee, stipulated that 
any provision of a treaty that violated the 
Constitution would be invalid and that the 
treaty power could be used to establish or 
modify internal law in the United States 
only through the enactment of domestic 
legislation that could have been adopted in 
the absence of such treaty. 

In tracing the interest of the medical pro- 
fession in the Bricker amendment, it is im- 
portant first to recognize the fact that trea- 
tles become the supreme law of the land if 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senate present 
and voting. In addition, it must be noted 
that significant changes have occurred dur- 
ing the past few years in the scope of treaties 
and executive agreements negotiated by the 
executive branch of the Government. Al- 
though these instruments formerly involved 
only international matters, there are now 
pending treaties or executive agreements 
whose ratification would change our domesti¢ 
laws, 

In the health fleld three specific situations 
can be explored. They deal with the activi- 
tles of the United Nations treaties of friend- 
ship with other countries and the conven~ 
tions of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

The United Nations Charter, which was 
ratified in 1945, has two general sections that 
lay the framework for brond treaty provisions 
in the field of health. 

Article 65 provides, in part: “The united 
Nations shall promote solutions of interna- 
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tional, economic, social, health, and related 
problems.” 

Article 56 provides that “all members of 
the United Nations pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55.“ 

Agreements and treaties negotiated pur- 
suant to these provisions could fundamen- 
tally change medical practice in this country 
if ratified by two-thirds of the Senate pres- 
ent and voting. 

The second example deals with a series of 
friendship treaties that were before the Sen- 
ate this past yenr: These include treaties 
with Denmark, Holland, Israel, and Greece, 
which dealt with immigration quotas, citi- 
zenship requirements, and matters of profes- 
sional licensure in the various States. If 
these treaties had been ratified as originally 
prepared, some of the requirements of the 
State medical licensing boards would have 
been abrogated. 

The International Labor Organization, an 
affiliate of the United Nations, in June 1952 
adopted a convention known as the “Mini- 
mum Standards of Social Security.” This 
convention includes almost all of the Social- 
ist medical proposals that haye until now 
been rejected by the Congress. If this con- 
vention is ratified under the existing provi- 
sion of our Constitution, Government control 
of medicine will have been achieved. Be- 
cause of the danger of the socialization of 
medicine via international treaty, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association favors a redefinition 
of existing treatymaking powers. 
` The exact wording of a suitable amend- 
ment is a matter for constitutional lawyers 
to determine, not for physicians. The house 
of delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation recognized the impropriety of an ac- 
tion to endorse the wording of any specific 
bill, and therefore endorse the principles em- 
bodied in Senate Resolution 1. Whether 
modifications of that resolution achieve the 
objectives sought is primarily a legal issue. 
Certainly the interest of the medical profes- 
sion in this historic and constitutional con- 
troversy is wholly proper, The action of the 
house of delegates was based on careful 
study, the resolution adopted temperate and 
reasonable. 


The Strangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Minois., Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include an arti- 
Cle written by the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable JosepH W. MARTIN, JR., ap- 
bearing in the March 7 issue of the 
American Weekly. 

In this article, Mr. Martin writes of 
One of the most important yet least pub- 
licized humanitarian undertakings of 
the American Red Cross—the reclama- 

on of youth. The opening of the 1954 
Campaign in behalf of the American 
Red Cross lends added significance to 
this article, which I heartily commend 

the attention of my colleagues: 

THE STRANGERS 
(By Josxrn W. MARTIN, In., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives) 
Tam going to ten you about three children 
„in a roundabout way, always will be 
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beholden to you, although I'm sure you 
haven't realized it. 

I know the children, They were born in 
my home State, Massachusetts, and they 
live there. 

One of them—I'll call him Tommy Jones 
used to be the loneliest little boy in the 
world. That's what he says. On the play- 
ing feld outside of school he'd stand apart 
from the others. He'd make believe he 
didn't care to play. When games were going 
best and voices were highest, he'd admit to 
himself; “I'm lonely. Nobody's as lonely as 
me.” 

The other boys didn’t care. They usually 

ignored him. The girls used to run away 
from him. Once in a while one of the 
children, in thoughtless derision, would call 
out to him: 
“Harelip. Tommy Jones has got a hair- 
lip.” 
It looked to Tommy Jones, that little 
outcast, as if he'd always walk the world 
alone. 

Then, one day, some strangers talked to 
Tommy's parents. 

“Surgery can help him,” one of them said. 
“Will you allow it to be done?” 

Tommy's parents agreed, and the strangers 
arranged for the operations at a clinic. 
They took Tommy there, again and again, 
and a skilled plastic surgeon reconstructed 
his mouth and jaw. 

Now he plays with the other boys. Girls 
don't run away from him any more. He 
can even smile. 

I'll explain more about the strangers in a 
moment. Now, here is little Annie Brown— 
a name I'll give her. She couldn't play at 
all. She was born without hip sockets. 

Some strangers came to her parents, too. 
They interested surgeons in her case and 
arranged for the many operations needed 
without cost to her needy parents, They 
helped in other ways, too. 

Annie Brown goes to public school now 
for the first time. She skips rope. She 
plays tag. Tears of happiness come into her 
mother’s eyes when Annie calls out: “Look 
mother. See me run.” 

Now the third child whom I keep in mind. 
Her name, I'll say, is Janie Smith. On June 
9, 1953, a tornado whipped through Mas- 
sachusetts and when it had passed, the 
humble apartment where Janie lived with 
her two sisters and her invalid father in 
Worcester was a shambles. 

All suffered, Janie the worst. Her body 
was cut and her legs were crushed. Her 
family went to live in a trailer, while she 
was admitted to a hospital. 

She was a brave child. She didn't worry 
so much about herself as she did about her 
father. Ata time when she might have been 
raging with self-pity, she said: 

“My father's wheelchair was smashed. 
His glasses were broken. What will my 
father do now?” 

Strangers stepped in, as they did for 
Tommy and Annie. They had the wheel- 
chair repaired and they bought new glasses. 

They looked after Janie, too. At first they 
paid the transportation cost, so that her 
mother could go back and forth every day 
between the trailer and the hospital. Then 
they paid for surgery, and then for a brace 
on one of Janie's legs. 

“Will I ever be able to walk without the 
brace?” Janie asked the other day. 

The strangers were prepared for this 
question. 

“Yes,” one of them sald. 
eration, and you will.” 

“I'll put on my best dress,” Janie said, in 
wonder. “I'll go walking.” 

Perhaps you have guessed who the 
strangers are. It is no secret, 

They are you—you who read these lines. 
For you, with your gifts, in a way are the 
Red Cross, and these strangers were your 
Red Cross representatives. You, through 
them, gave the wide world to three children, 


“One more op- 
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Plattsburg Air Force Base the Newest Link 
in the Chain of United States Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 29, 1954, a significant event 
took place in the 31st New York Con- 
gressional District which I have the 
honor to represent. Ground-breaking 
ceremonies were held for a new Air Force 
base on the site of one of the oldest 
Army posts in the United States, near 
the scene of one of the most important 
naval engagements in American history. 
Plattsburg Barracks is to be rebuilt as a 
base of the 8th Air Force of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and is now to play 
a new role in American defense. The 
Strategic Air Command is our long- 
range, land-based atomic striking force. 
I am proud that the 31st District and 
Clinton County has provided this emi- 
nently suitable northern base as a loca- 
tion for this very important base. : 

The hospitable city of Plattsburg was 
host on January 29 to many distin- 
guished visitors, who took part in the 
ground-breaking ceremonies. Among 
them were my esteemed colleague the 
Honorable Lrestre C. Anxxps, of the 
Armed Services Committee, and Maj. 
Gen. John B. Montgomery, commander 
of the Eighth Air Force. Both gentle- 
men made important speeches explain- 
ing the need for this northern base and 
the significance of airpower to national 
security. Both gentlemen made very 
clear the place of long-range striking 
power in military defense. 

Airpower is the keystone of such de- 
fense in the air-atomic age. 

Personally, I was very happy that 
General Montgomery emphasized the 
importance of personnel to long-range 
striking power. We all know that we 
cannot hope ever to match the Commu- 
nist Soviet forces, man for man; nor 
would we be as careless of human lives if 
our manpower resources were inexhaus- 
tible. Airpower gives us our only oppor- 
tunity to match Soviet Russia in striking 
power, and modern airpower makes ex- 
tremely economical use of men. For in- 
stance, a long-range bomber crew in 
World War II was composed of 11 men. 
A long-range jet bomber today carries 
only three men. These men, cross- 
trained as pilots, navigators, gunners, 
radar operators, and bombardiers, carry 
on their shoulders a great responsibility, 
Therefore they are picked men, carefully 
trained. But they are backed up by an 
organization of mechanics, supply, and 
administrative personnel just as care- 
fully selected and just as extensively 
trained. All together, they represent a 
valuable investment to this country. 
Plattsburg is ready and proud to wel- 
come such men and their families into 
the life of the community. 

The economy of modern airpower in 
the use of personnel is comparable to 
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the economy of modern airpower in the 
employment of force. Today a single 
airplane carrying modern explosives can 
accomplish the job which, in World War 
II, required over 1,000 bombers. As 
General Montgomery pointed out, the 
100 modern jet-atomic bombers that will 
ultimately be stationed at Plattsburg 
could, in one combined strike, accom- 
plish the same destruction which in 1944 
would have required over 1,000 bombers 
using TNT bombs and operating for a 
period of more than a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with General 
Montgomery that there is no better way 
to prevent war than to make it impos- 
sible for anyone to profit from it. A 
strong atomic striking force represents 
a threat of annihilation; but the exist- 
ence of it is the best way to convince 
an enemy of the futility of ever starting 
a war. If we maintain such a force, it 
is basically to protect the United States 
against aggression; but it is also to con- 
vince the world that we mean to protect 
democratic principles and preserve 
peace. A bomber base like Plattsburg 
Air Force Base is a material symbol of 
the promise of peace, which only air- 
power can give. 

With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to extend my remarks 
and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the illuminating and stirring address of 
General Montgomery at the ground- 
breaking ceremonies of Plattsburg Air 
Force Base on January 29, 1954, His 
remarks follow: 

Mayor Tyrell, Congressman Arenps, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
today, ground is being broken to mark the 
beginning of construction of the Plattsburg 
Air Force Base. It is my pleasure and 
privilege to be here and to take part in this 
ceremony. 

First, the construction of this great base, 
which is earmarked as the future home of 
two combat wings of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand marks another step forward in 
strengthening our nationai security and in 
the enhancement of world peace. 

As you know, the Strategic Air Command, 
which is commanded by Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
constitutes the long-range, atomic, land- 
based striking force of the United States. 
It is manned by approximately 170,000 
people and is equipped with such aircraft 
as the B-36, B-50, B-47, F-84, plus tankers 
and other support-type aircraft. Your air 
base will eventually take its place in the 
chain of bases of this powerful force. 

The foremost purpose of the Strategic Air 
Command is to prevent war through the 
discouragement of aggression. Should war 
occur anyway, it is our job to help end it 
as quickly as possible with the minimum 
amount of damage to this country. Platts- 
burg with its air base is destined to become 
a part of this great American and democratic 
endeavor. 

Although today's ceremony marks the 
beginning of air base construction, we real- 
ize that a great number of people have de- 
voted a vast amount of time and effort to 
making this occasion possible. Thomas E, 
Dewey, Governor of the State of New York; 
Congressman Dean Taylor of this district; 
Mayor Tyrell and the air-minded citizens of 
Plattsburg; Mr. Clyde Lewis, your very able 
chairman, and members of his committee; 
Colonel Davidson of the engineers and his 
group, all merit our special recognition and 
sincere gratitude. 

The Air Force looks forward to joining 
you here in Plattsburg and in becoming a 
part of your community. The citizens of 
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this region have always displayed an en- 
lightened interest in national security—an 
interest stemming from the revolutionary 
period that gave birth to our Republic and 
which has been notably sustained through 
the years. The establishment of the Platts- 
burg barracks in 1838, and its contribution 
through two great world wars, is an example 
of this interest. Our presence here today 
gives testimony to the fact that this inter- 
est is alive and vigorous today among the 
citizens of Plattsburg. Your wholehearted 
acceptance and support of the air base proj- 
ect Is encouraging and deeply gratifying to 
the personnel of the Air Force and to the 
men of my command. 

The Corp of Engineers has already started 
to award contracts involying many millions 
of dollars worth of construction. From this 
point on, the development of your air base 
should proceed at a rapid pace. According 
to present plans and schedules, the first 
contingent of Air Force people will arrive 
here in the spring of next year and, by the 
fall of that year, you should see the arrival 
of our jet bombers. 

When fully developed, the Plattsburg Air 
Force Base will be manned by approximately 
7,000 men. With their families, this number 
will be about doubled. 

It ts our hope you will like the men we 
send here and that you will be as proud 
of them as we are. They are fine people 
whose efforts are dedicated to the defense 
of their country. Most of them are in this 
business because they believe in it. It 
takes real men, courageous and willing to 
work and fight, to man the type organization 
which is earmarked for your air base. On 
their arrival here they will be enheartened 
and encouraged by the air-minded atmos- 
phere of your city and by your pride and 
interest in the airbase. 

You will find these men to be responsible 
citizens, eager and willing to become a part 
of your community and to foster and pro- 
mote your civic activities. This will be their 
home and I am sure that Plattsburg will 
accept them in that light. 

The men who will man this station are 
important to you, to the Alr Force, and to 
the country. Their task will be to develop, 
maintain and operate two combat wings. 
Let me give you a general idea of the poten- 
tial military power of the force of this size. 

Today, a single airplane carrying modern 
explosives can destroy a great industrial city 
in one single mission—a job which, in World 
War II with TNT bombs, might well have re- 
quired over 1,000 bombers. At Plattsburg 
Air Force Base it is planned to station ap- 
proximately 100 of these modern jet types. 
These 100 bombers could, in one combined 
strike, accomplish the same destruction 
which in 1944 would have required a large 
bomber command of over 1,000 bombers using 
TNT bombs and operating for a period of 
more than a year. 

One interesting aspect of such a compari- 
son hinges around the number of aircrew 
personnel exposed to enemy action. For in- 
stance, a World War II operation utilizing 
1,000 bombers operating continually for 
more than a year would Involve on the order 
of a million individual exposures of air crew 
members to enemy action. In such an opera- 
tion personnel losses could well run into 
the thousands, 

In the case of the modern striking force 
involving 100 jet bombers of the type des- 
tined to Plattsburg only 300 men would be 
exposed to enemy action in one strike. If 
the losses were as high as 10 percent only 30 
men would fail to return. 

I cite these general comparisons to empha- 
size that the men who will come here to 
operate this air base and its equipment rep- 
resent a valuable investment to you and to 
the people of this country. They are se- 
lected with care and are subjected to a great 
amount of training. An elaborate system 
has been established to test their capability 
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under various conditions. In turn, they 
carry on their shoulders a great responsi- 
bility and therefore deserve the best you can 
give them in the direction and supervision 
of their efforts. 

The Strategic Air Command is composed 
of three major Combat Air Forces: The 15th 
Air Force with bases generally situated in 
the western part of the United States; the 
2d Air Force with bases in the southeastern 
part of the United States: and the 8th Air 
Force with bases extending from El Paso, 
Tex. to Limestone, Maine. Plattsburg Air 
Force Base will become a part of the 8th 
Alr Force. 

In the Strategic Air Command are hun- 
dreds of long-range bombers, tankers, and 
fighters. This force is capable of rapid flight 
across the oceans to any targets of x 
cance. Backed up by our national stockpile 
of atomic weapons, it exerts a very power- 
ful Influence on the trend of current world 
events. It is more than just a military 
force—it is a power for peace. It represents 
the will of American people to oppose aggre5~ 
sion and to prevent world war III throug? 
the threat of atomic retaliation. Plattsburé: 
through its air base, will become a part 
this great enterprise. 

Let me tell you something of the average 
officer who commands a crew of one of of 
atomic bombers. The senior officer on 
airplane ls known as the aircraft com- 
mander. In a B-36, for instance, the an 
consists of 18 men under the command 
the aircraft commander, In a B-47-tyP? 
bomber, the crew consists of 3 men. 

3 men accomplish the same basic functions 
carried out by the larger crew of the 

They must therefore be cross-trained Ke 
many specialties, including piloting, gun 
nery, navigation, bombing, radio, etc. or 

The average aircraft commander is a sent 
captain, 32 years old, He is married and 4 
one child. He makes a modest salary a. 
spends a sizable part of it on his insurance 
He has 8 years of military service durik? 
which time he has accumulated ap ing 
mately 3,500 hours of flying, represent 
about 1 million air miles flown. s 

He has flown the oceans and has seen i 
large part of the world. He is well educate 
smart, alert, patriotic, and is not m- 
courage. This is the type of man who CO an 
mands our combat crews. He is the Mig 
who would be called on to deliver our atom 
weapons should it become necessary. as 

He is both a responsible citizen sP 
well-prepared officer, He will be the e 
to go into action should we go to war. set 
and his crew will push through to his targas 
when told to do so, In that we bave 
doubt. we 

Back of these air crews and aircraft g 
have an organization of mechanics. SUPP 
and administrative personnel. These ub- 
ple are also carefully selected and are en 
jected to extensive training. We rely 
them to keep our aircraft flying and ready 
to go. ap- 

Over 8 years ago, a single airplane (oD 
proached Japan and dropped a single then 
which destroyed a large city. Since astif 
the power of modern bombs has been V 
increased. ple 

Today bombers exist which are capa er 
of flying nonstop across the oceans an 


ine 
livering bombs to any of the im a ot 
dustrial centers of the world, These pich 


ers are equipped with instruments und 
enable their crews to locate, identify as of 
bomb their assigned targets in all Kinder 
weather, day or night. Such is the pe 
of today’s Strategic Alr Command. in 

There is no better way to prevent vie tor 
my opinion, than to make it impossiDit mie 
anyone to profit from it. A strong at an 
striking force is one way of convine wur- 
enemy of the futility of ever starting ? de- 

The atomic bomb makes it possible Aet of 
liver wide-spread destruction to cen 
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Population and production on a scale sur- 
Passing human imagination. Therefore, the 
atomic delivery force in peacetime exerts a 
tremendous influence on the plans and ac- 
tions of would-be aggression. 

There is an old adage and a very true one 
Which says, “It’s an ill wind that blows no 
Bocd.“ This may well apply to the atomic 
bomb. 

Although it is intrinsically an instrument 
Of destruction, in the hands of our country 
it stands for the preservation and protection 
of world peace and democratic principles. 
It promises to taxe the profit out of war and 
therefore promises to prevent war. 

Today, our Strategic Air Command is 
strong and becoming stronger. Our pres- 
ence here today at the ground-breaking 
ceremony for a new and strategically located 
air base attests to your determination and 
to the determination of the people of this 
Country to remain strong and to maintain 
Peace in the world. 

In closing I leave with you the personal 
Breetings of my Chief Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
and the men of my command—the 8th Air 
Force, We look forward to pleasant associa- 
tions in the future with the citizens of 
Plattsburg. 


Too Little; Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 

e New York Journal-American of Feb- 

13, 1954; 
Too LrrrLe, Too LATE 

President Eisenhower at his press confer- 
= stated that he favored an increase of 

225, million in the annual amounts allotted 
by the Federal Government to the States for 
highway constructions. 

Since the present annual Federal aid 
amounts to $575 million the increase recom- 
Mended by the President would bring the 
total to $800 million. 
tee this he spproximates a bill introduced 

Representative McGrecor, Republican, of 
— chairman of the House Subcommittee 


tPePresentative McGrecor in introducing 
bill said that he had the support of the 
inistration. 
bin the McGregor bill, the administration 
j l, & good bill? It is a good bill if you 
Udge it against other bills. 
for it an adequate bill? Will it achieve 
m American the adequate roads that we 
uat have? 
It will not. 
ur © highway needs of this country, meas- 
êd in doliars, are so enormous that the au- 
anTization by Congress of $800 million in 
th ual Federal aid does not begin to solve 
© problem. 
Gn”. President and Representative Mc- 
RESOR are obviously linking the Federal 
Basoline and diesel tax receipts with the 
pomunt to be expended on roads. This is a 
it re viewpoint, but even assuming that 
dope the correct one, $800 million does not 
sent the receipts of the Federal gas tax. 
Mate, tax resulted in receipts of approxi- 
1954 ly $910 million for the calendar year 


Thus, 1 
Wouig a us, the sum of $110 million still 


diverted to nonhighway uses. 
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Furthermore, none of the money would go 
for roads until some time after July 1, 1955, 
and by that time the receipts from the gas 
tax would be still larger, and still more high- 
way users’ money would be diverted from 
highway construction. 

Here is the way Federal gasoline tax re- 
ceipts have increased the past few years: 


2850... — 2551. 450, 000 
o ( ( —T—T—T—T—T——— 607, 756, 000 
DY SRS UR CRIS SR toe =-=- 851,538,000 
TTT 894, 000, 000 


Addition of the 1953 diesel fuel tax receipts 

bring the 1953 total to about $910 million. 

The sad fact is that the McGregor bill, 
despite some intelligent, enlightened, and 
generous provisions, is another in a long line 
of inadequate Federal highway bills. 

And inadequate financial support for high- 
way construction means inadequate roads. 

That's the type of roads we have now, and 
this bill will not change the situation. 


Accusations Against Chief Justice 
Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
ment by Mr. Robert W. Akers, the dis- 
tinguished editor-in-chief of the Beau- 
mont Enterprise and Beaumont Journal, 
which appeared in the Beaumont En- 
terprise on Tuesday, February 23, 1954. 
I believe the views expressed so cogently 
are particularly pertinent at this time 
and commend them to the thoughtful 
consideration of my colleagues: 

Ir’s LIKE THIS 
(By Robert W. Akers) 

Publicizing of an unconfirmed accusation 
that the Chief Justice of the United States 
has a 100-percent perfect record of follow- 
ing the Marxist revolutionary line is the 
tragic but logical climax to a trend of the 
times. > 

Congressional committees for several years 
now have been making public damaging 
charges against various citizens, although 
the accusers remained anonymous and no 
moye was made to give the accused a hear- 
ing. 
Finally this technique has reached the 
point where the victim is Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. Vice President Nixon and leading 
Republican Senators have indignantly de- 
nounced the unfairness of questioning the 
character of the jurist on hearsay evidence 
and have declared no fair-minded citizen 
doubts for a moment the honesty and in- 
tegrity of Mr, Justice Warren, They are 
right. 

But so is such a course unfair in the case 
of humbler citizens. Our Constitution and 
our laws provide a way of calling any Ameri- 
can to account for disloyalty. The case 
against the accused should be presented to a 
grand jury with request for an indictment 
charging violation of a specific law. If the 
indictment is returned, the suspect may en- 
ter court, hear the accusation, confront his 
accuser and defend himself before a jury. 

If a man has violated a law of the land he 
should be convicted and punished. If he 
hasn't, he should be cleared. It’s the in- 
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between system of publicly accusing on un- 
substantiated evidence, and then never pro- 
viding for a day in court, that congressional 
committees have been following all too often. 

Said Senator Know.anp, Republican of 
California, of the Communist accusation 
against the chief justice of the United States: 

“The dignity and responsibility of the Sen- 
ate of the United States will greatly suffer 
if proceedings of this kind continue.” 
~ I can tell the Senator that the dignity of 
the Senate and of the whole Nation already 
has suffered from previous cases. 

All over India, a year ago, citizens of that 
land rose to say to me words that ran some- 
thing like this: 

“We get the impression that America is 
suffering from a great fear complex over 
communism, Mr. Akers. It appears to us 
that committees of your Congress don't hesi- 
tate to brand a citizen publicly as being dis- 
loyal, but he is never given a trial, and after 
that he is ostracized.” 

Chief Justice Warren will, of course, easily 
rise above the accusations made against him, 
but the incident has served the worthy pur- 
pose of dramatizing an increasingly danger- 
ous bypassing of our constitutional system 
of justice. 


Watch Industry Vital to Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of a constituent I wish to set 
forth, for the benefit of the Members of 
Congress, a yery excellent letter pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
which points out the relationship be- 
tween the American watch industry and 
our national defense: 

AMERICAN WATCHMAKERS AND THE UNITED 
STATES TARIFF 


To the New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Your editorial entitled “Wrong Kind of 
Protection” is a distinct disservice to the 
three remaining American watch manufac- 
turers, to the skilled American craftsman 
who is faced with the loss of his job, and to 
the American people as a whole, 

You refer to these American companies as 
“one segment of the domestic watch indus- 
try.” With the exception of Bulova, which 
imports 70 percent of its movements, these 
three companies are the only concerns man- 
ufacturing jeweled watch movements in this 
country today. All other so-called domestic 
companies simply put imported Swiss move- 
ments into cases, an operation that requires 
very little skill by the worker. 

You give absolutely no recognition to the 
fact that the American jeweled watch in- 
dustry, represented solely by these three 
companies and Bulova, is not just vital but 
absolutely indispensable to the Nation in 
time of war because no other industry can 
produce the intricate precision parts that 
are commonplace to watch manufacturing, 
parts smaller than the periods in this tele- 
gram in some cases. At least no other in- 
dustry could do so without a development 
period that at a most conservative estimate 
would be between 3 and 5 years. 

The industry’s wartime role is not limited 
simply to production of military timepieces, 
but involves ultraskilled production of 
highly classified devices, in addition to mass 
production of fuses and other most essential 
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ammunition components. As an example, 
one of this Nation's largest industrial enter- 
prises, internationally known for its research 
and production skills and now a large sup- 
plier of a certain ammunition component 
buys no less than 10 precision parts from 
one American watch manufacturer, admit- 
ting frankly that it lacks the necessary skills 
to make them itself. 

Another example is that of marine chro- 
nometers of which every naval fighting ship 
needs from 3 to 5. Prior to World War II we 
depended entirely on Switzerland for such 
chronometers and of course this source was 
cut off entirely. Despite the fact that none 
had ever made a marine chronometer the 
members of the American jeweled watches 
produced superior instruments in quantities 
amply adequate for naval needs. There was 
literally no other industry capable of this 
accomplishment. 

Our pleas for tariff safeguards is a most 
legitimate one based on incontrovertible 
proof that serious injury has been done to 
the American watch industry and that fur- 
ther grave injury is threatened. Less than 
20 percent of the American market remains 
to American manufacturers and workers and 
that largely in the 19- and 21-jewel classifica- 
tions. 

During the 2 years since the Tariff Com- 
mission recognized that our industry had 
suffered grievous hurt and unsuccessfully 
recommended restoration of higher tariff 
rates, our unit production has fallen 27 per- 
cent and our employment has dropped 24 
percent, Those importers opposing our plan 
maintain that American manufacturers are 
making profits. They neglect to mention, 
though they know it well, that we are rely- 
ing increasingly on imported movements for 
our own watches and on other forms of 
diversification. This course may maintain 
our corporate economic health, but it will 
not preserve United States watchmaking fa- 
cilities or desperately needed skills. 

You have apparently swallowed whole Swiss 
claims to the effect that prices of watches to 
consumers will rise sharply. We maintain 
that in many cases the tariff increase can 
be wholly or in a large measure absorbed by 
the highly prosperous importers without re- 
ducing their profit levels beneath those of 
United States manufacturers whose earn- 
ings they repeatedly describe as adequate. 
You ignore the fact that at least 2,000 Amer- 
ican workers who now are not theoretically 
but actually experiencing an inability “to 
buy American food products, machinery, 
household appliances and a host of addi- 
tional products,” would be reemployed. We 
doubt very much that any American con- 
sumer wants to buy cheap watches at the 
expense of his fellow worker's job security 
or at the expense of our entire national 
securi 


ty. 

Finally, you blithely assume that once 
Switzerland has complete control of the 
American market—simply inevitable If pres- 
ent trends are allowed to continue—they 
will gratuitously maintain the same low 
prices now required, because there still exists 
an American industry in competition. A 
glance at official statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Commerce of Switzerland 
for 1952 export prices might cause you to 
awaken to the fact that the Swiss are not 
quite so altruistic as you seem to believe. 


These statistics show that the average 
price charged for wrist watches in base 
metal cases exported to the United States 
that year was 21.23 Swiss francs. But what 
did they charge nations wholly dependent 
upon Switzerland for the same timepieces? 
They charged Norway 42.49 francs, approxi- 
mately 100 percent more; Italy 28.56, about 
33 percent more; Turkey 31.3, or 46 percent; 
China 34.65, or 62 percent; Thailand 55.39, or 
161 percent. In the case of automatic 
watches the average charge to the United 
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States importers was 23.38 Swiss francs, 
Mexico paid 47.47 francs, 100 percent more; 
Venezuela paid 40.41, or 72 percent more; 
China, 58.8, or 151 percent; Turkey 42.08, or 
80 percent; Italy 90.22, or 285 percent; 
Thailand 125 francs, or 435 percent. 

In the light of this record of expendiency 
isn’t it unrealistic and foolhardy to expect 
that Swiss watch prices in the United States 
would remain reasonable once the competi- 
tion of American manufacturers has been 
destroyed? 

Congress in adopting so-called “reciprocal” 
trade agreements unquestionably desired to 
safeguard any American industry, whether 
essential or not, which was threatened by 
tariff inequities and for that reason insisted 
on insertion of escape elkuses in such agree- 
ments. If an industry essential and indis- 
pensable to our national security in a unique 
and irreplaceable way can prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it is being threatened 
with extinction unless granted tariff relief 
and if, despite such proof, it is denied this 
relief, then we might as well concede that 
the escape clause and other supposed safe- 
guards granted to American industry and 
American wage earners are simply window 
dressing and not intended for use. 

PAUL F. MICKEY, 
Vice President, American Watch 
Manujacturers Association. 
WASHINGTON, February 10, 1954. 


The “New Look” at the Air Force 
Actually Means Less Airpower Than 
Last Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the 1955 
budget we will soon be considering is not 
quite what it is cracked up as being. We 
have been told, on authority we would 
be inclined to accept, that the keystone 
of the new budget is airpower; and con- 
siderable publicity has been given to ex- 
penditure estimates that show the Air 
Force ahead, dollarwise, of Navy and 
Army. 

The emphasis on expenditure esti- 
mates rather than budget requests is mis- 
leading, however, and perhaps deliber- 
ately so. The 1955 budget includes re- 
quests for $8.2 billion for the Army, $9.9 
billion for the Navy, and $11.2 billion for 
the Air Force. If that is the “new look” 
at defense, it is a backward look, because 
the 1954 budget, on which we are cur- 
rently operating, called for $11.4 billion 
for the Air Force—or $2 million more 
than the 1955 budget calls for. It is a 
‘new look“ with less money. 

The truth is, we have not yet taken 
a good look at airpower, or decided to 
base our defense planning on air strat- 
egy. A balanced military force, with 
roughly equal amounts of appropriated 
funds divided between the three forces, 
is hardly a military force with emphasis 
on airpower. The “new look,” so far as 
the Air Force is concerned, is disturb- 
ingly old and familiar. The Air Force 
was cut $5 billion last year—this budget 
reduces it again, 
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Pertinent comment to this effect is to 
be found in the editorial in the February 
1954 issue of Aviation Age, which, with 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp, The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

THE “New Loox” In THE Am Force 

Alrpower proponents generally are not 
fully satisfied with the administration's new 
look” In the proposed 1955 military-spending 
program, True, it seemingly places first re- 
Hance on alr-atomic power. The new con- 
cept, the budget message declares, “points 
toward the creation, maintenance, and full 
exploitation of modern alrpower.“ It in- 
creases Air Force funds by 61.1 billion, while 
both Army and Navy are reduced together 
by $7.4 billion as between 1953 and 1955. 

But the message also frankly admits Army 
and Navy reductions are not due solely to 
the strategic “new look" heralded as the 
new Joint Chiefs of Staff's first assignment. 
The major source of these reductions would 
appear to be the ending of the Korean war- 
This permitted reductions in Army combat 
manpower and, to a certain extent, Navy 
surface forces, 

Comparison of the proposed Air Force 
strength figures with the previous 143-wing 
program also reveals how slight the change 
is in basic military strategy. 


137 wines 143 wings 

(June 1967) | Gune 1955) 
— 
Strategic Air Command... M 55 
Air Defense Command K] 2 
Tactical Air Command... 38 10 
Troop carr: — u 17 


It Is an accepted fact that no nation can 
obtain 100 percent effectiveness in prevent- 
ing a determined air attack, Therefore, it 
would seem the increase in air defence com- 
mand strength ls more a political than mili- 
tary decision. The value of this increase 
is rendered even more dubious by the state 


-ment by President Eisenhower that atom 


bombs could be carried into this country in 
suitcases. 

It being impossible for any nation to pre- 
vent a determined attack by air, it follow’ 
the best deterrent ts a strategic force ca“ 
pable of hitting the enemy mortal blows 
until he quits. The best defense is still the 
capability of the best offensive. 

No one, for instance, would mind climbing 
into the same ring with the world’s heavy“ 
weight champion if he knew the champion 
would only defend himself. But no one 
except a professional equal—would care 
take on the champ if he knew lethal punches 
would meet the challenger, 

In war, even a professional would think 
twice before starting a conflict that coul 
only mean his own destruction, 

With this in mind, it seems incredible this 
country—unlike England and Australia- 
has not based its defense planning on air 
strategy. We still fail to recognize the Im 
mense potentiality of military airpower, 
And this despite the fact we have led in the 
development of the intercontinental bom 
and nuclear weapons. 

Critics have said airpower did not prove 
itself in World War II, But World War 
saw only the beginnings of airpower cn 7 
billties. These capabilities were never rly 
realized, (1) because airpower was mer 
auxiliary to surface forces and strategy. 44 
because the intercontinental bomber e 
not been built, and (3) because the alrplan 
and its armament had not evolved into 
air weapons system. 

All critics of the effectiveness of airpower 
have ignored these facts. Such criticisms 
the shortcomings of alrpower are like Snee 
ing at a child for not doing the work 
man, 
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A fourth factor immeasurably adding to 
airpower effectiveness is the nuclear device. 
The significance of this is that today one 
aircraft can do the work of hundreds of 
World War II bombers. 

Aviation Age does not quarrel with this 
or that dollar allotment to the bulldup of 
Our airpower. We do question the policy of 
Our defense planners in not gearing their 
military strategy to the revolutionary 
changes in weapons development and air- 
Power capabilities since World War IL 


The New Look Doesn’t Go Far Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the story 
Of-the 1954 Air Force budget reflected 
anything but credit on the Secretary of 
Defense and those who planned it for 
him. The story of the 1955 Air Force 
budget happily puts one man in a thor- 
Oughly creditable light. That man is the 
New Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining. But the favorable 
light in which Twining shines hardly 
reflects luster on Messrs. Wilson, Kyes, 
McNeil, and others. They have been 
More than slow in coming around to see- 

that their new look at the Air Force 
Merely revealed the correctness of the 
old look, and they have not yet honestly 
admitted that fact or the loss of time 
While the new look was being taken. 

Last week Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
Made some important revelations on 

Ussian long-range bomber develop- 
ments and the offensive air force the 
Soviets are building up, though Secre- 
R Wilson has assured us that the 
Tasslan Air Force is purely defensive. 

find in this morning's papers an inter- 
igang follow-up by the Alsop brothers, 

terpreting the known facts of Russian 
Pomber strength as they affect the 
nited States military defense budget, 
an the new look at the Air Force. The 
D uble about the new look is that it has 
roved after all to be only the old look 
W ed. Without quarreling in any- 
ay with the old look, and the 143 wing 
i Force program that was decided 

Pon before 1953, I do question the ade- 
It of that same program for 1955. 

does not allow for the fact of the ene- 

8 steadily increasing air-atomic 
fer er the inadequacy of our air de- 
en s, or the incompleteness of our 

Ort to develop guided missiles. 
th Should like, therefore, to include in 
Also CORD this second article by the 
ton PS, which appeared in the Washing- 
ten ost on February 24. The article 


Marrer or FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
Th NEW LOOK PRACTICE 
u ne novel American defense concept that 
in the new look is essentially simple 
Amed - Itis an attempt to redesign our 
Power Forces around the new alr-atomic 
Warfare oo has caused a revolution in 
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The practical question that has to be asked 
is whether this attempt is honest. Doubts 
on this score are natural. After all, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and his 
alter ego, Deputy Secretary Roger M. Kyes, 
took office only 13 months ago with the ap- 
parent conviction that the national defense 
was a dubious leftist hobby. 

Is the new look, then, a mere political 
facade, to dress up political budget-cutting 
in the style of the unlamented Louis A. 
Johnson? The best answer to this very seri- 
ous question is the story of how the new 
look’s air power requirement was determined. 

In the Wilson-Kyes budget-cutting last 
year, the Air Force got most of the 40 whacks 
that the new team dealt out. The voting 
of the budget did not end the bitter conflict, 
either. The Secretary of Defense's office 
angrily maintained that a 120-group Air 
Force would be quite big enough, if not too 
big. The air staff obstinately continued to 
argue that the Truman administration target 
of 143 air groups was, if anything, too low. 

This was the difficult situation inherited 
last summer by the new Chief of Air Staff, 
Gen. Nathan Twining. On taking over, Gen- 
eral Twining ordered what was, by service 
standards, a radical new departure. He told 
the Air Staff to make a root and branch 
reexamination of Air Force requirements, 
with a completely open mind. 

What was wanted, Twining explained, was 
a careful reconsideration of the effect of 
recent developments in the field of the new 
weapons. First of all, the successful Ameri- 
can hydrogen bomb test had at last provided 
a true “one city-one bomb” weapon. Thus 
fewer sorties would have to be flown to knock 
out an enemy, and a smaller Strategic Air 
Force might do the job satisfactorily. 

Then, too, tactical atomic bombs had been 
devised. These greatly increased the effec- 
tiveness of airpower over the battlefield. 
Most important of all, American production 
had reached the stage where atomic bombs 
were no longer in short supply. It was no 
longer necessary for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to dole out the new weapons, target by tar- 
get. The Air Force could now plan on using 
the new weapons freely, for any significant 
military purpose. 

During the summer the air staff made its 
reexamination in the light of General Twin- 
ing's instructions. Twining had not been 
asked to order his subsidiary new look at 
airpower requirements. No civilian pres- 
sure was placed upon the Air Staff to lower 
its sights. But in August, the Air Staff 
came up with a revised overall requirement 
for a 137 group Air Force—a small but mean- 
ingful reduction of the old plan. 

Meanwhile, Wilson and Kyes had gradual- 
ly learned that the Air Force was not so 
willfully wasteful as they had supposed. 
Awareness of the revolutionary importance 
of the new weapons had also united General 
Twining and the new chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Adm. Arthur Radford, in a some- 
what unexpected alliance. The 137-group 
Air Force became the backbone of the new 
look, when the change of defense concept 
was made last fall. 

As to the backbone, then, there can be 
no reasonable suspicion of politically moti- 
vated pennypinching. The real criticism 
of the new look is not that it is dishonest, 
in the Louis A. Johnson manner; but that 
it has not been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, A national strategy that is built 
around air-atomic power is not worth much, 
after all, if it does not adequately allow for 
the fact that the enemy has air-atomic 
power too. Here, quite serious deficiencies 
can be described. 

The appearance of the new high-speed, 
long-range Soviet atomic bombers, the Ilyu- 
shin 38 and the Tupoley 200, makes the air 
defense problem more urgent than ever. 
Much is being done to strengthen our air 
defenses. Indeed, we are now spending close 
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to the 65 billion a year for air defense that 
was ridiculed as monstrous when these re- 
porters revealed the administration's anxiety 
on this point last year. Yet the air defense 
effort is not yet an all-out effort; and the 
need for an all-out effort cannot be doubted. 

There are other such gaps, which are un- 
questionably grave. The Soviets are already 
building brombproof underground bases for 
their strategic air army. Until our Strategic 
Air Command has a minimum of bombproof 
bases, it will always be a deterrent that the 
enemy can destroy. 

There is evidence, too, that the Soviets 
are now ahead of us in the vital area of long- 
range guided missiles. A Manhattan Dis- 
trict-type approach to long-range guided 
missile development is now needed, if we are 
not to wake up one morning to find that a 
Soviet missile test has overturned the whole 
world balance of power. 

Yet these gaps in the “new look” are now 
being actively studied at the Pentagon, Great 
progress has also been made in reducing the 
incredible waste of military manpower that 
is the worst sin of our services. Overall, in 
short, the new look“ in practice has a sober, 
sensible, businesslike character that is re- 
markably reassuring. 


Brotherhood Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker,: in 
connection with the celebration of 
Brotherhood Week, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the excellent editorial on the 
subject appearing in the current issue of 
the AFL News Reporter: 

Brotherhood Week, celebrated February 
21-28, is a reminder that, although progress 
has been made in eliminating discrimina- 
tion, much remains to be done. 

Children still must attend segregated 
schools because their skin is of a certain 
color, although their fathers may have won 
medals for bravery on the battlefield. 

Physicians may not practice in certain 
hospitals because of their religion, although 
many of their faith have made outstanding 
contributions to the science of medicine and 
the prevention of disease. 

The barriers must, and will, come down. 
Until that time as Bernard Baruch says, 
each of us must fight bigotry wherever we 
find it and cleanse our hearts of blind ani- 
mosity against our fellows. 


Brotherhood Week is dedicated to the 
preservation of basic human rights, tol- 
erance, and religious freedom. Brother- 
hood should be a virtue practiced in our 
daily lives; it is essential to our well- 
being as a Nation in these perilous times. 
The Communists want the world to think 
our democracy is a sham. America’s 
discrimination against minority groups 
is our greatest single handicap in our 
efforts to win the friendship and respect 
of foreign peoples. The United States 
must demonstrate a continued and 
steady record of progress toward equal 
treatment and equal opportunity for all. 
In order to insure adequately the pro- 
tection of civil rights, legislation is es- 
sential as a basic authority. I urge the 
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Republican leadership -to take early ac- 
tion on my bill, H. R. 366, and similar 
measures, designed to protect the rights 
of individuals to be free from discrimi- 
nation or segregation by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


Development of Natural Resources in 
Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include a front- 
page story from the Twin Falls, (Idaho) 
Times-News of January 15, and two arti- 
cles from the Idaho Farm Journal of 
December 31, which are of direct and im- 
mediate concern to every citizen of 
Idaho. Both articles pertain to an ini- 
tiative proposed by the Idaho Citizens 
Legislative Committee, Inc., which would 
place on the ballot next fall an amend- 
ment to establish a State commission 
empowered to develop the State’s natural 
resources, 

The commission, when set up, would 
bet similar to one that has been oper- 
ated effectively in Arizona over a period 
of years. Iam heartened to see the peo- 
ple of Idaho take action to secure for 
themselves the privilege of developing 
their natural resources for the greatest 
benefit of the greatest number of people 
rather than for the special benefit of a 
private utilities monopoly. 

My interest in circularizing this in- 
formation arises from the fact that in 
my State and in other States similar 
commisisons are already operating very 
satisfactorily. Every citizen of any 
State is also a citizen of these United 
States and is interested in seeing his 
neighbor State developed to its maxi- 
mum in order that all of us can prosper. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News 
of January 15, 1954) 

Leaver or INITIATIVE Move Crres MOTIVE 

The initiative proposed by the Idaho Citi- 
zens Legislative Committee, Inc., to put Idaho 
In the utilities business is designed to pro- 
tect the public against the abuses of mo- 
nopolies, according to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Answering the Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce attack of the initiative as “State 
socialism of the worst type,” Asher B. Wilson, 
Twin Falls attorney who heads the commit- 
tee, declared recourse should be open to citi- 
zens when fees charged by privately operated 
utilities for services become exorbitant. 

The initiative would establish a commis- 
sion empowered to take over the facilities 
of privately owned utilities and develop 
new resources, The committee is circulating 
petitions to obtain the 27,000 signatures nec- 
essary to put the bill on ballots in the No- 
vember general elections. 

In the opinion of Wilson, the extent to 
which the commission would exercise pow- 
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ers to acquire privately owned systems would 
depend largely upon the ability of the com- 
panies to meet competition from the public 
power developments which would come about 
as a result of the bill. 

Cheap power holds the key to the growth 
of the State, he declared. The State of 
Washington, where he says residents can buy 
electric power for 40 percent less than Ida- 
hoans pay, has had a 60-percent increase in 
population in the past decade. The savings 
and the growth have been largely the result 
of competition between public and private 
power, Wilson claims. 

“The thing we propose is not revolution- 
ary,” he sald, “It is nothing more than 
New York has had for 30 years. The same 
thing exists in California, Arizona, and 
Washington.” 

If the issue reaches ballots in November, 
the vote will go a long way toward solving 
the debate over Hells Canyon, he opined. 

If the initiative were to carry, it would 
Place Idaho in a position to enter a compact 
with Washington and Oregon for the de- 
velopment of Hells Canyon—provided Fed- 
eral hearings on the question were to rule 
that neither the Government nor Idaho 
Power Co., but the States involved should 
undertake the project, he said. 

Cheap power, whatever its source, would 
pave the way for refining phosphates from 
deposits in eastern Idaho, he said. At pres- 
ent power rates the project is not feasible, 
he claimed. 

The bill takes in communications systems 
to give the people recourse against the tele- 
phone monopoly as well as the power mo- 
nopoly, he said. The term “communica- 
tions systems” is not intended to cover 
radios, newspapers, and transportation util- 
ities, he said. 


— 


From the Idaho Farm Journal of December 
8 31. 1953 


Farm JOURNAL’S STATE LETTER 
GOVERNOR GOT EXCITED 


When Gov. Len Jordan read the suggested 
initiative which would make it possible for 
Idaho to govern its water, its communica- 
tions, and its electric power, if such were 
the wish of the people, he squealed like 
a stuck pig. Immediately he declared he 
was opposed to the Government going into 
business and declared that's just what the 
initiative would do, That the governor will 
fight even having Idaho's citizens sign the 
petition to put the matter before the voters 
seems sure. And yet, in the opinion of most 
observers, Governor Jordan himself is more 
to blame for the matter coming up than 
anyone else. 

TALK ALONE WON'T CHANGE IT 

Ever since he took office, Governor Jordan 
has been an open and vicious foe of the 
Federal Government building multiple-pur- 
pose dams which would generate power, even 
when Irrigation would be benefited. He has 
been particularly adamant on Hells Canyon 
Dam and has fought against a high Federal 
project all the way, declaring that Idaho 
Power Co. alone should have the 100 miles 
of the deepest gorge in the United States. 
But the governor has gone even farther and 
has now brought out a partnership plan 
for building future dams, and that is per- 
haps one of the biggest reasons for the pro- 
posal to give the people themselves a chance 
to vote on public power. Talk alone, even 
by a governor, does not change people's 
minds. 


WHAT KIND OF PARTNERSHIP? 

What made the public-power advocates 
of Idaho, as well as of all other Northwest- 
ern States, so furious at Len Jordan’s part- 
nership plan is that it isn’t they maintain, 
a partnership at all. Public-utility districts, 
REA's, municipalities, and others are not 
included. As they see it, the plan would 
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provide for the power companies to divide 
up the rivers of the Northwest, each one 
taking whatever power sites it wanted. Then 
the States would cooperate by giving the 
power company the sites. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would cooperate by granting each 
power company as many licenses as it 
wanted. But the final bit of partnership 
by the Federal Government would be to dig 
up money for the nonreimbursable features 
of these partnership dams. In other words, 
a power company could build a dam pri- 
marily for power, but it could claim that 
such a dam, even though a small one, aided 
in flood control. The United States Goy- 
ernment would fork over the money for that. 
Then it would be found that there were 
recreational advantages, and Uncle Sam 
would dig up for that. The taxpayers would 
probably shell out for navigation benefits 
too, and there would, no doubt, be other 
claims on Partner Uncle Sam. 
RECLAMATION KICKED IN PANTS 


There is no provision in Governor Jordan's 
plan for further irrigation, except by pump- 
ing from wells. Public utility districts, 
Bonneville Power Administration, REA co- 
ops and others would be frozen out. The 
Bureau of Reclamation would no longer be 
needed, for the Army engineers, who are 
deft politicians, would be the logical ones 
to make surveys for the States, the power 
companies and the Federal Government. 
Supporters of Hells Canyon, many irriga- 
tionists, dozens of municipalities and public 
utility districts became genuinely alarmed 
at the Governor's plan. But they heard 
rumors that disturbed them more, One 
such rumor is that Len Jordan, who has only 
a little more than a year to serve in office, 
is pushing his partnership plan as hard 
as he can to complete it if possible so that 
when he steps out of the State house in 
Boise, he can walk right into a Federal job 
as coordinator of the partnership plan. 
That is when public power advocates got 
down to serious business in Idaho and 
brought out the petition for an initiative. 
They want to make Governor Jordan an 
issue, his partnership plan an issue, and air 
the whole matter before the people. 


WHO IS BACK OF INITIATIVE? 


Asher B. Wilson, of Twin Falls, a lawyer 
and farmer; Elmer F. McIntyre, Boise, labor 
union; J. G. Bowers, of Nampa; Carl A. 
Harder, of Buhl; and Frank Atkins, Buhl, 
all farmers, incorporated the Idaho Citizens 
Legislative Committee, Inc. Their avowed 
purpose is to bring government back to the 
people, especially where natural resources 
development and utilities are concerned- 
They point out that Idaho people under 
Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power Co. pay 
approximately 40 percent more than 1 
charged in Washington and Oregon wheré 
there is Federal power. Because of tele- 
phone rates, 60 percent of Idaho's people 
have no telephones. When charges become 
oppressive, or better methods can be found. 
the initiative—if it ever gets on the ballot— 
would allow the people of Idaho to take 
over utilities. Such a proposal is bound t? 
be termed socialistic. 


WHO OWNS THE WATER WORKS? 


As the Idaho Citizens Legislative Commit- 
tee points out in its letter accompanyi 
the petitions, 40 years ago Idaho's citizens 
were voting to take over domestic water sys- 
tems in the cities and towns. That ws 
branded socialistic. Yet today, only Bois 
Coeur d'Alene, and Jerome have private com- 
panies owning the water systems. All the 
other towns own their own wells, pump 
water mains, and distributing systems. Per- 
haps that is creeping socialism, but few 


towns today would give up their water sy- 


tems or the revenue they get each year from 
them. The petition does nothing more than 
let a group of Idaho citizens put the pro 


- 
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initiative law on the ballot for next fall. 
At that time every citizen of Idaho can 
vote for it, or against it. Even if it is put 
on the books, it does not mean that the 
State is going into the utility business. But 
it would give the people of Idaho a pretty 
strong weapon for controlling utilities and 
monopolies, 

[From the Idaho Farm Journal of December 

31, 1953] 
Now ADMITTED THAT TAXPAYERS WILL Dic Up 
ron PRIVATE POWER DAMS 


(By Ed Emerine) 


Under the new partnership policy outlined 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
5 Pacific Northwest private power companies 
lost no time in filing a joint application with 
the Federal Power Commission for a pre- 
liminary permit to investigate 2 huge hydro- 
electric sites in Idaho. 

The companies are Montana Power Co., 
Washington Water Power Co., Pacific Power 
& Light Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
and Mountain States Power Co. 

One or more other companies may join 
the group later, J, E. Corette, president of 
Montana Power, said. 

The permit application follows the an- 
nouncement on December 7 that the com- 
Panies would cooperate to build new power- 
Plants in line with the Government’s part- 
nership policy. 

The sites are in north Idaho. Bruces Eddy 
is on the north fork of the Clearwater, about 
43 miles east of Lewiston, Idaho. Penny 
Cliffs is on the Clearwater’s middle fork, 
about 80 miles from Lewiston. 


ESTIMATED AT $305 MILLION 


Army engineers have estimated the cost 
Of the 2 projects at about $305 million. 
Kinsey Robinson, president of Washington 
Water Power Co., said the exploration would 
be on plans worked out by the Army engi- 
Neers to meet objections to earlier proposals. 
new plan keeps the south fork of the 
Clearwater open for unobstructed fish mi- 
Station and also makes it unnecessary to 
relocate Kooskia, which was in the original 
idea, Robinson said. 
The proposed dams would provide 3,730,- 
acre-feet of useful storage for power 
generation, flood control and other uses, the 
Statement said. 
The tentative plans of the five companies 
fall for a 576-foot rock-fill dam at Bruces 
dy with a power installation of 244,000 
Owatts. The dam would provide 1,430,- 
acre-feet of storage for river control. 
A 596-foot dam at Penny Cliffs would have 
an installed capacity of 292,000 kilowatts and 
2,300,000 acre-feet dt storage. 
HOW PARTNERSHIP WOULD WORK 


Under the partnership, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would either build the dam or re- 
burse the power companies for building it. 
is Federal portion of the cost would be 
Sharged to flood control, recreation, naviga- 
tion, and other useful purposes for the gen- 
public and the welfare or defense of 
the United States. The power companies 
Would pay only for power installations, gen- 
erators, lines, etc. 
As John Corlett pointed out Tuesday in 
the Boise Statesman: 

It is presumed that under a partnership 
Potngement, for example, Bruces Eddy and 

nny Cliffs would be built by private en- 

Prise, The Federal Government would 
contribute to the construction in the 

nt of costs assessable to flood control, 
navigation, and recreation, 

"The other costs—power, etec—would be 
Charged to the private power companies. 
Gon” ter the dam was built, the Federal 

ernment would sell falling water at the 

ks to the private power companies. 

period of years, even the nonreim- 

ent ble costs, never repaid under the pres- 

w. arrangements of building Federal dams, 
ould be paid off,” 


Over a 
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AS WE HAVE LONG CONTENDED 

Just as this writer and the Journal have 
been telling the farmers, merchants, and 
others in Idaho for months, the taxpayers 
themselves will bulld and pay for all of 
these partnership dams. This admission 
from the partnership crowd was long in com- 
ing, but we're glad at last that they have 
come out and told the truth. 


Mr. Speaker, the response to this ini- 
tiative in Idaho is evidence of the grow- 
ing grassroots desire of the people 
there to preserve for themselves their 
own natural resources and to revolt 
against the monopolistic practices of the 
private utilities which are detrimental 
to the public interest. It should serve 
as a warning to the private utility mo- 
nopolies that they have more than their 
own financial interests to serve. 

I should like to point out that the 
sponsors of the Idaho Citizens Legisla- 
tive Committee are well established and 
financially responsible citizens in their 
communities. Mr. Asher B. Wilson, 
chairman, has been for a third of a cen- 
tury a highly respected owner and op- 
erator of extensive irrigated farmlands 
on the Twin Falls tract. His interest in 
the development of Idaho's natural re- 
sources is of long standing, is well- 
grounded and is genuine. 


Skimping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Journal-American of 
February 20, 1954: 

SKIMPING g 

In previous editorials the New York Jour- 
nal-American and the other Hearst news- 
papers have given our objections to the Fed- 
eral highway bill now being studied by the 
House Subcommittee on Roads. 

The bill has administration support. 

We would like to convey the following in- 
formation to those who still regard the bill 
as adequate or generous: 

All Federal, State, and local expenditures 
for roads during 1953 do not even equal the 
total spent in 1938, 

Using the 1941 dollar as a base, and ad- 
Justing 1938 and 1953 dollars to it, here are 
the figures: 

Total expenditure in 1938. $2, 633, 000, 000 
Total expenditure in 1953_.. 2, 570, G00, 000 

Actually, in 1953 the sum of $5,277,009,000 
was spent by all units of Government, but 
we got only $2,570,000,000 worth of roads in 
terms of a 1941 dollar. 

In the meantime, what has happened to 
our highways? 

In 1938 there were about 30 million motor 
vehicles on our streets and roads. 

In 1953 there were about 55 million. 

How can Congress expect to solve a 55 mil- 
lion vehicle congestion problem by spending 
money at the rate it did in 1938? 

Obviously the problem is never going to be 
solved with the sort of thinking that regards 
the present Federal bill adequate. 

It is tragically inadequate, and looks worse 


the longer we look at it. 
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Where Ike’s Headed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a timely 
and noteworthy article which appeared 
in the March issue of Town Journal, as 
follows: 


WHERE Ixr’s Hrapen—He Has Now Posto 
Hts PROGRAM FOR ALL To SEE 


President Eisenhower is producing a new 
political climate in Washington, 

It is a full-cycle change from a year ago. 
It stems mostly from changes within the 
President himself and is reflected. in two 
important developments: 

1, A new decisiveness in the White House. 

2. Vigorous, sustained, outspoken Presi- 
dential leadership in support of a big legis- 
lative program. 

These developments will, in the coming 
months, bear directly upon the work of the 
Congress, the struggle for control of the Re- 
publican Party and the outcome of this 
fall's congressional elections. 

The most significant fact of all is this: 
For the first time since he entered civilian 
life, for the first time since his nomination, 
for the first time since his 13 months in the 
White House, we now know what the Presi- 
dent really thinks; we have had his full 
political philosophy laid out before us. You 
can like that philosophy or not, but at least 
it’s now posted where all of us can see what 
it is. 

After a slow start—an unusually slow 
start—President Eisenhower is moving full- 
steam ahead. In six rapid-fire, proposal- 
packed messages to Congress in the span of 
18 days the President has spelled out his 
program. It is like launching a major offen- 
sive after taking 12 months to mass forces. 

First, where is the President headed? 
Does his heroic budget cutting make him a 
penny-pinching reactionary? Or is he, as 
some critics in both parties contend, just 
a cut-rate New Dealer? 

Mr. Eisenhower has given his own answer 
to these questions in his press conferences, 
and under prevailing White House rules he 
can now be quoted verbatim in third per- 
son. Therefore, let the President speak for 
himself: 

“Question. Some people characterize your 
legislative program as an extension of the 
New Deal. Would you care to comment? 

“The PRESIDENT. Take a look at the budget. 
Take a look at the budget Mr. Truman pro- 
posed, and what we did. 

“Question. How would you draw a distinc- 
tion between the two? 

“The Preswent. The difference is in the 
direction in which it would go. One was 
going further and further into debt et an 
increasing rate; and the other is trying to 
reduce the expenditures of Government and 
go the other way. 

“Question. What about the rest of your 
program? 

“The Presipent, When it comes down to 
dealing with the relationships between the 
human in this country and his Government, 
the people in this administration believe 
in being what we would normally call liberal, 
and when we deal with the economic affairs 
of this country, we believe in being con- 
servatlve.““ 

What does the President mean when he 
avows that he is an economic conservative 
and a humanitarian liberal? Don't fool 
yourself into thinking that these are just 
throwaway political phrases. He is spon- 
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soring a legislative program which gives 
them meaning. 

Mr. Eisenhower emerges as a total believer 
in the American system of competitive pri- 
vate enterprise. He wants to free business 
from retarding Government regulation and 
carry through a series of tax reforms which 
will provide new incentives both to individ- 
uals and to venture capital. He wants the 
climate of the Government and the climate 
of the Nation to be friendly to enterprise. 

Mr. Eisenhower also emerges as a total be- 
liever in the social-welfare legislation which 
has been enacted during the past 20 years. 
He counts it a fixed and accepted part of the 
fabric of America. He doesn't want to touch 
it. He doesn't intend to touch it. He said 
during the campaign: “We are not going to 
turn the clock back—ever"; and after a year 
in office the President is proposing to turn it 
ahead moderately. 

How is the President proving his words by 
acts? This Is the record: 

He cut $12.5 billion from the projected 
Truman appropriations for 1953-54 and re- 
duced the appropriation budget $4.4 billion 
more for the coming year. 

He cut spending $7.1 billion over the last 
Truman budget and reduced it $5.6 billion 
more for the coming year. 

These reductions have made possible a $6 
billion tax reduction this year. 

The 1954-55 budget will be within at least 
$3 billion of balance and 1955 will see a cash 
budget surplus of about $100 million. 

At last Federal spending and Federal ap- 
propriations are under control and some fur- 
ther tax relief is justifiably in sight, 

The President has taken most of the re- 
maining Korean war controls off business, 
infiation is halted, and he is redeeming his 
campaign pledges to cut taxes, reduce Fed- 
eral spending, and bring the budget into 
balance. 

On the “human” side of Government the 
President is asking for a level of social-wel- 
fare spending as high, if not higher, than 
any Democratic Congress ever approved un- 
der President Truman. There is certainly 
no dismantling of the previous humanitarian 
measures. 

Mr. Eisenhower is appealing to Congress 
to— 

Extend social-security coverage to 10 mil- 
lion more citizens. 

Increase social-security payments, 

Enlarge unemployment compensation cov- 
erage by 6,500,000. 

Provide Federal aid to encourage broader 
health protection to more familles. 

Continue low-cost public housing with 
35,000 new units this year. 

Be ready to cushion any possible recession 
with large-scale public works. 

Economically conservative, humanitarianly 
liberal—this is the authentic middle-road 
Eisenhower in action. 


Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quoting from today’s press when I say 
that the Eisenhower administration’s 
greatest domestic problem is farm sur- 
pluses. Even economically sound pro- 
posals to increase agricultural produc- 
tion are sheer foolishness under present 
conditions. Like the weather everyone 
in recent years has talked about our 
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surpluses but little has been accom- 
plished and many feel that it is high 
time that Congress take action. 

I am today introducing a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide for the sale of surplus feed 
grains to farmers for feeding purposes. 
To forestall grain speculation, penalties 
are provided. The Secretary will have 
discretionary powers as to the quantity 
to be disposed of and with the sole pro- 
vision that the price shall not exceed $1 
per bushel. 

It is anticipated that such action will 
particularly and in the first instance 
benefit the dairy farmers of the entire 
country whose price support has been 
recently reduced to 75 percent while his 
feed grains remain at 90 percent of 
parity. These farmers use large quanti- 
ties of wheat, corn, and other surplus 
grains in their rations which can be 
processed and blended in their immedi- 
ate localities.. Their feed bills frequently 
represent one-third of the total cost of 
their production so this is an important 
item to them and to the ultimate con- 
sumer of milk and other dairy products 
who will benefit through lower retail 
prices. In due course the price of beef, 
pork, and all retail meat prices will also 
reflect their decreased costs. 

I am reliably informed that practi- 
cally all of the large milk companies 
have plans which would reduce their 
cost of distributing milk to the con- 
sumer but they are satisfied with their 
present margin of profit and their plans 
are just gathering dust on the shelf. 
For instance in Akron, Ohio, one large 
distributor retails milk at 16 cents per 
quart while the average price of home 
deliveries throughout the country is 
about 26 cents. There is no reason why 
consumers in other localities should not 
enjoy similar price benefits and it is high 
time that Congress shows an active in- 
terest in consumer prices as well as the 
vast sums of the taxpayers’ money that 
are daily being expended to store surplus 
wheat and other grains, This bill de- 
Serves the prompt and serious considera- 
tion of all Members of Congress. 


A Proposed National Potato Marketing 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
proposal: 

Moses LAKE, WASH. February 19, 1954. 
Hon, Hat HOLMES, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Homes: Enclosed you will find 
copy of my proposal for national potato mar- 
keting order. 

We shippers in Moses Lake feel that this 
is the only solution to an orderly marketing 
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of our national potato crop. With the Na- 
tional potato marketing order we should 
eliminate all criticism from the people due to 
our past mistakes in the Government's han- 
dling the potato crop. This proposal would 
be financed by the producers and adminis- 
tered by the producers in each potato-mar- 
keting area. The 1953 crop of potatoes, if 
it had been marketed under the enclosed 
proposed order, would not have been a long 
crop this past season, 

We find in making surveys at retail level, 
that potatoes are being marketed at U. 5. 
No. 1 prices, with U. S. No. 2 and culls be- 
ing displayed. Therefore, we further propose 
that some regulation be enacted that will 
require potatoes, displayed at retail level in 
bulk, carry on the bin the U. S. grade and 
State from which potatoes were grown. The 
proposed marketing order would require all 
potatoes be marketed with Federal inspec- 
tion. 

If this had been done this past season, 
we would have had no culls marketed, which 
might have taken care of our surplus. If 
not, we could have raised the size require- 
ment from 2 inches to 2% inches, which 
would haye taken off 5 to 7 percent of the 
crop. 

I am opposed to removing the U. S. No. 2's 
in any marketing order because the public 
needs a low budget potato. By raising the 
size limit on both U. S. No 1. and U. S. No. 2, 
we will be able to get the results desired. 

We are starting this proposal with our own 
State organizations and will spread it 
throughout the Nation. 

Will you please have my letter and the 
proposed marketing order read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Very truly yours, 
Orrs C. Morn, 


A PROPOSED NATIONAL POTATO MARKETING 
ORDER 


It ts proposed that a national potato mar- 
keting agreement and order program be 
developed under the authority of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
or as it has been or may be amended in the 
future, for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining more orderly conditions in the 
marketing of potatoes. 

It is proposed that a national potato mar- 
keting order be developed along the lines 
as outlined below, which are designed to 
give each producing area a maximum of local 
control and responsibility for administration 
of the program in their particular area. 

1..A national marketing order would be- 
come effective only under the following con- 
ditions, which are outlined in the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended: 

(a) The handlers of not less than 50 per- 
cent, by volume of the commodity covered 
by the marketing agreement, must sign the 
agreement. 

(b) At least two-thirds of the growers 
by number, or by volume of product covered 
by the program, must approve the issuance 
of the marketing order. The two-thirds 
majority means two-thirds of those partici- 
pating in a referendum and not two-thirds 
of all growers in the industry. 

If the handlers sign the agreement and 
the growers approve the issuance of the 
order, as outlined above, the Secretary may 
then issue such an order. If, however, han- 
dlers fail or refuse to sign the agreement, 
the Secretary may, nevertheless, issue the 
order, if he finds and determines that it 18 
the only practical means of advancing the 
interests of producers, and that the failure 
of handlers to sign the agreement tends to 
prevent the effectuation of the declared pol- 
icy of the act. 

2. The national potato marketing order 
could be terminated at any time by the 
Secretary upon a determination that the 
order no longer effectuates the purpose of 
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the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended. In addition, the Secre- 
tary shall be required to terminate the order 
whenever a majority of the growers, who 
Produce at least one-half of the volume of 
Potatoes, vote in a referendum to terminate 
the order. 

3. The commercial potato producing areas 
Of the United States would be divided into 
several districts composed of one or more 
States, taking into consideration the various 
recognized commercial potato producing 
areas. Areas now operating under a Federal 
Marketing order would each comprise one 
district, and sich areas would continue to 
elect their own committees, establish grade, 
size, and maturity regulations for their areas, 
ànd otherwise operate in the same manner 
as they have in the past. The balance of 

commercial potato producing areas in 
the United States would be formed into 
®€parate districts, and a district marketing 
Order would be developed by the local in- 
dustry in each of such districts following 
the same pattern of the marketing orders 
Currently in effect. 
4. A national potato committee would 
made up of the chairman of each of 
the district marketing committees, It would 
the duty of this national committee 
to appraise the national supply and demand 
Picture facing potatoes prior to the begin- 
ning of the early, intermediate and late 
Marketing seasons and to recommend to the 
district committees the percent of the esti- 
mated production which they feel should be 
ept off the fresh market, for diversion to 
livestock feed or other noncompetitive out- 
ets in order to effectuate the purpose of 
i act. It would be left to the committees 
n each of the various districts to appraise 
quality, sizes, etc.. of the crop in their 
ae and to decide what minimum grade, 
a maturity, or other regulations should 
e established to accomplish the recom- 
Mendations made by the national committee. 
Since the national committee would be 
€ up of the chairman of each district 
qurketing committee, one additional han- 
A member from each of the larger pro- 
nadine districts should be appointed to the 
ational committee so such committee 
ud consist of approximately two-thirds 

Wers and one-third handlers, or about the 
thee proportion provided for in most of 

© marketing orders currently in effect. 
ex A national marketing order should 
bic certain basic provisions to be ap- 
Whi’ to all potato-producing districts, 

ch might include: 

(a) Compulsory inspection. 

(b) Compulsory branding requirement so 
stato require proper marking of the grade, 
8 te of origin, etc., on all containers, in- 

Uding those repacked at terminal markets. 
me) Prohibition against the sale of cull 
co atoes on the fresh market under any 

nditions. 


hohere may be other provisions which 
Ould apply to all areas which would be in 
her interests of the industry as a whole, 
in general these should be held to a 
ia u aum. particularly at the beginning of 
act a program. Regulations dealing with 
ual limitation on shipments themselves, 
ch as grade, size, maturity, and other sim- 
Tegulations, should be left to the district 
in ttees who are familiar with conditions 
their areas, 
Ine As provided in the Agricultural Market- 
act steement Act of 1937, as amended, no 
th n should be taken under either the na- 
hag 1 or the district marketing orders which 
Above its purpose the maintenance of prices 
tho,” Parity, except, as provided in the act, 
ity, 4, a/aimum standards of quality, matur- 
will Nspection, and requirements as 
a; be in the public interest. 
Tes. The National Potato Marketing Commit- 
d be authorized to levy assessments 
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against all shipments, which would be col- 
lected by the district committees. It should 
be provided that such assessments should be 
kept toa minimum. Collection of even one- 
fourth of a cent per hundredweight on every 
shipment of potatoes, however, would pro- 
vide the national committee with a sizable 
income with which a great deal could be 
accomplished in the field of marketing re- 
search and otherwise promoting the con- 
sumption of potatoes in the event the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 is 
further amended so as to authorize the ex- 
penditure of assessments for such purposes, 

The above recommendations regarding the 
approach toward a national potato market- 
ing agreement are the result of discussions 
with potato industry representatives from 
several areas. ‘They include only those ideas 
on which there appears to be general agree- 
ment. Many more drastic suggestions have 
been omitted to avoid possible controversy 
and delay in its development. They are pur- 
posely conservative in their approach toward 
the goal of an industrywide flexible program 
which would be financed by growers and ad- 
ministered by local or district industry com- 
mittees. They are not offered as a solution 
to all potato marketing problems, but as a 
step in the direction the potato industry 
must take if it is to compete in the market 
place and regain acceptance by the American 
consumer, 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Republic 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1954, we celebrated the 36th anni- 
versary of the Republic of Lithuania Day. 

I join with citizens of Lithuanian 
descent, and all other American citizens, 
in sending to the people of Lithuania our 
solemn rededication that we have not 
forgotten them and their desire for free- 
dom. 

At the moment Lithuania is behind the 
Iron Curtain. We know from past his- 
tory, however, that her freedom-loving 
peoples cannot, and will not, endure for- 
ever the brutal chains of Soviet domi- 
nation. The day of delivery is ap- 
proaching. The nations of the free 
world have given their pledge that every 
effort will be made to unshackle all na- 
tions from diabolical Soviet control. 

The evidence emanating from Lithu- 
ania is that under Russian Communist 
rule the people continue to carry the 
torch for lost liberties. The history of 
Lithuania is marked with bravery and 
heroism of the highest order. Hundreds 
have been killed by the Russians. With 
all this tragedy Lithuanians still persist 
in this year 1954, to fight and fight and 
fight. 

This gallantry of character will not go 
unrewarded. - God in His almighty wis- 
dom will one day have an accounting. 
In the interim we exhort the people of 
Lithuania—stand firm. God bless you. 
America sends her friendship and sympa- 
thles. 
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A Fine Tribute to General Wheeler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I am very 
glad to extend as a part of these remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of September 11, 1953, con- 
cerning one of our most distinguished 
Army engineers, Lt. Gen. Raymond Al- 
bert Wheeler. The editorial refers to 
General Wheeler's selection for the post 
of Chief of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees— 
a very difficult and important assign- 
ment of duty. Following this appoint- 
ment, however, a serious illness of Gen- 
eral Wheeler's wife prevented him from 
entering on the duties thus imposed, and 
he was obliged to remain in the United 
States, and was never able to undertake 
the refugee labors. Nevertheless, what is 
stated in the editorial constitutes a well- 
deserved tribute to him, and for that 
reason it is now and here used. 

General Wheeler, a native of Minois, 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1911, and among many 
engineering assignments which have 
come to him were three in the Canal 
Zone; the first of which followed upon 
his graduation from West Point; later 
he was Assistant Maintenance Engi- 
neer, 1927-30, of the Panama Canal; 
and finally, in 1940-41, was Engineer of 
Maintenance for the Panama Canal, and 
Vice President and Director of the 
Panama Railroad Company, In addi- 
tion to his Pananra Canal service he has 
discharged his duties as an Army engi- 
neer with distinction and ability, both at 
home and abroad, 

His domestic assignments of duty in- 
cluded those of construction engineer on 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and Kanawha 
Rivers, 1911-12; district engineer, New- 
port, R. I., 1920; instructor of engineer- 
ing, Infantry School, 1920-22; district 
engineer, Wilmington, N. C., 1930-33; 
also at Rock Island, Ill., 1933-35; Assist- 
ant Engineer Commissioner, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1922-26; regional engineer, 
WPA, Chicago, 1935-36; resident mem- 
ber, Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, Washington, D. C., 1937-40, 

His foreign and overseas tours of 
duty—in addition to those in the Canal 
Zone—included services with the Corps 
of Engineers in Mexico, 1914; in Hawaii, 
1915-17; in Europe, 1917-19; the posts 
of United States Delegate, Permanent 
International Association Navigation 
Congresses, Brussels, Belgium, 1936; 
Chief, United States Military Mission to 
Iraq, Iran, and India, 1941-42; Com- 
manding General Seryice of Supply, 
United States Army Forces in India, 
Burma, China, 1942; and, following Oc- 
tober 1942, on the staff of Admiral Lord 
Mountbatten;. following February 1944, 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, 
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S. E. A. C.;: and in June 1945 he was ap- 
pointed commanding general, India- 
Burma theater. 

Following these distinguished and 
varied engineering and administrative 
labors, in September 1945, General 
Wheeler was appointed Chief of Army 
Engineers, Army of the United States, 
with the rank of major general for a 
period of 4 years. In this important of- 
fice he discharged the duties imposed 
with his accustomed ability. He became 
a lieutenant general in March 1944. 

He now holds the important position 
of engineering adviser of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (World Bank), in the Na- 
tional Capital. 

The editorial follows: 

A SPLENDID NOMINATION 

It is hard to imagine a better choice of 
a man for a job than the nomination of Lt. 
Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler for the post of 
chief of the United Nations Rellef and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees. The task of 
improving the lot of some 800,000 persons 
who are adrift as the result of the conflict 
in Palestine is monumental. It requires ad- 
ministrative skill, engineering knowledge 
and ability, diplomacy and tact, and a readi- 
ness to absorb the punishment of long and 
hard work. 

Those qualities happen exactly to describe 
our distinguished former Chief of Army En- 
gineers. He has shown all of them in the 
course of a career that contributed greatly to 
the honor of the services and to the objec- 
tives of our country. General Wheeler has 
always been a builder and he has built wise- 
ly in the human as well as the physical sense. 
In the case of this post he has another 
prime recommendation, He knows the Mid- 
dle East and southern Asia at first hand. He 
knows the people with whom he will deal. 
And he can win their confidence, as he has 
done in the past. The United Nations has 
the chance to get the best man for one of 
its hardest Jobs, 


Tribute to Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. KEATING, Mr.Speaker,I wish to 
join my colleague from Kentucky in the 
tribute which he has voiced to the out- 
standing services to our country of a 
distinguished general, Raymond A. 
Wheeler. During World War II, I had 
the honor of serving under this great 
leader of men, who was beloved for his 
personal qualities and admired for his 
outstanding abilities. So long as the 
Army continues to produce soldiers like 
General Wheeler, the military security 
of our country will remain strong, 

General Wheeler has fortunately con- 
tinued his public service as engineer- 
adviser with the World Bank. His serv- 
ices there have been invaluable, as I 
know those associated with him in the 
ee 1 that important institution would 
a 
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Industrial Builders Soon Forgotten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Industrial Builders Soon For- 
gotten,” published in the Prescott 
(Ariz.) Evening Courier of February 18, 
1954. The editorial is commendatory— 
and properly so—of James G. McNary, 
who for many years actively participated 
in the business and industrial develop- 
ment of the Southwest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS Soon FORGOTTEN 


Arizona, moving forward with lively tread, 
can credit its steady progress to industrial 
builders whose accomplishments are pillars 
whereon the structure of permanence rests. 
Their faith and purpose formed an epic 
phase in development no less inspiring than 
the record of pioneers in early settlement 
days. Almost forgotten and little appreci- 
ated during time’s swift march, their works 
remain as reminders of what vision, deter- 
mination and persistence can do. Each was 
enthralled by the tyranny of toil. 

Among these shapers of destiny, an out- 
standing personality in a galaxy of com- 
manding figures, is James G. McNary, now 
in semiretirement at Albuquerque. Few 
today remember his contribution to the wel- 
fare of a large section of the Southwest, or, 
if the benignity is recalled, appreciation 
appears entirely lacking. 

Taking over a chaotic Apache County out- 
fit 30 years ago, his foresight and diligence 
gradually carried it into a position of sta- 
bility and supremacy. He changed the Tom 
Pollock organization at Cooley to the Cady 
Co., and the latter became the Southwest 
Lumber Mills, Inc., easily the largest con- 
cern of its kind in this part of the country. 

Since Jim McNary placed the corporation 
on a solid foundation, there bas flown a 
steady stream of benefits to other portions 
of the State. In addition to bringing in ex- 
cess of $12 million outside capital into Ari- 
zona, more than $150 million has been 
expended in wages, salaries. supplies, taxes, 
and stumping payments. At this time the 
company’s business volume approximates 
$10 million annually, an appreciable sum, 
anyone will admit. Because of the heavy 
investments involved and the constant de- 
mands from various sources upon Its treas- 
ury, the corporation's stockholders have 
received only a small percentage of the 
expenditures, 

The task of creating such an establish- 
ment was fraught with discouragement; ex- 
cept for those he kept as aides, like Dan 
Benchoff, there were no helping hands in 
the long and tedious upward climb. He 
traveled a rocky road to achievement. 
Weathering blasts of envy, rebuffed in en- 
deayors to expand, and sometimes harassed 
by public agencies seeking to exact unjusti- 
fied taxation, his courage did not weaken, 
his energies never relaxed. There is an 
elemental passion to succeed in this fine 
man's being too deep-seated for obstacles to 
subdue. The enterprise he directed and 
made lasting and great ls a monument to 
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his perseverance and sagacity more enduring 
than any shaft of stone or fashioned bronze 
could be. 

Jim McNary won a measure of distinction 
before venturing into the White Mountain 
forests’ new activities. As bank president 
in El Paso, business executive, and member 
of the YMCA War Work Council, he dis- 
charged every responsibility he faced with- 
out a fault. Twice he was a delegate to 
Republican national conventions, and in 
1923 President Harding appointed him Comp- 
troller of the Currency, a post he declined 
prior to Senate confirmation. He was presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association from 1937 to 1939. As a member 
of the Arizona payroll savings bonds com- 
mittee he helped install that method of sell- 
ing Federal securities to workers throughout 
the State. From 1926 until 1929, he was 
chairman of the New Mexico Republican 
Committee on Finance, collecting money for 
two campaigns. In 1950 he served the Ari- 
zona GOP organization in a similar capacity, 
procuring the funds which did a lot toward 
giving Howard Pyle his first governorship 
term. Perhaps leaders of the party he as- 
sisted so effectively still are thankful for his 
services; and maybe not, since politicians 
and gratitude usually are very far apart. 

A high-class citizen, a clear thinker and 
loyal friend, he always remembers a favor 
and has an abiding trust in humankind. 
The world would be a better place in which 
to live if it contained more men like Jim 
McNary. 


No Gravy Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter to the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post: 


No Gravy Tran 


The implications and innuendoes of 
Thomas Drake Durrance's article I Rode 
Uncle Sam's Gravy Train, January 9 are con- 
trary to our own combined first-hand expe- 
rience. 

Having all of us worked overseas for the 
Government for varying periods of time, wë 
should like to state that— 

1. The average Government worker over- 
seas is doing his darnedest to accomplish 
the most critical job of our generation under 
exceedingly difficult conditions, 

2. The vast majority of Government work- 
ers overseas are trying to do their jobs faith- 
fully, effectively and with a sense of dedica” 
tion which rarely leaves time or interest for 
personal indulgences. 

3. There is every reason why our Govern 
ment should pay its Foreign Service employ’ 
ees enough to maintain a decent standard 
living. 

4. Many of the charges made by Mr. Dur- 
rance cannot properly be leveled against th? 
United States Government, The service Sf- 
forded by steamship lincs, the length 
European lunches, the pace of Europes? 
business, are not faults—if faults they be 
of the United States Foreign Service. Nel- 
ther Is the practice of United States tres 
enterprise of giving discounts to Gover” 
ment overseas employees, 
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who rode the same gravy train as did Mr. 

testify that never have they worked 
so many hours so often for so little financial 
Teward as they did while in the Government 
Service. Mr. Durrance's assertion that he 
Worked 5 and sometimes 6 days per week 
Must haye brought a hollow laugh to the 
countless Government servants who work 
Consistently 7 days per week and would work 
an eighth if they knew where to find it. 

6. Government. expense accounts, living 
and travel expense allowances are no great- 
er —usually far less—than private industry 
gives its foreign employees. 

For those of us who have served a period 
in Government and have returned to better- 
Paying jobs in private industry, Mr. Dur- 
rance's distorted charges mean nothing. 
They are, however, unfair, misleading, and 
Prejudicial to the vast majority of loyal, 
hard-working Americans who are trying, in 
every way they can, to further the interests 
ot the United States Government, despite 
the fact that they are often the targets of 
Purposeful and malicious abuse. 

ROSCOE DRUMMOND, 
Chief, Washington Bureau, 
York Herald Tribune. 
ALFRED FRIENDLY, 
Assistant Managing Editor, Wash- 
ing Post. 
Rosgrt R. MULLEN, 
Executive Director, National Citizens’ 
Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision. 
WALDEMAR A. NIELSEN, 


New 


Assistant, to the President, Ford 
Foundation. 
WALTER T. RIDDER, 
Chiej, Washington Bureau, Ridder 
Publications. 


Tuomas W. WILSON, 
National Citizens’ Committee for 
Educational Television, 
Wasurncron, D. C. 


National Park Policies Should Be Revised 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


ont: TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
ganizations in the State of Washing- 
th firmly believe that certain policies of 
© National Park Service need revision. 
Winn cularly is that true with respect to 
ter recreational use and facilities at 
pount Rainier National Park. One of 
are organizations is the Seattle Cham- 
teea Commerce, whose board of trus- 
tio sent me a copy of their resolu- 
lut dealing with the subject. The reso- 
on is as follows: 


LUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD or TRUSTEES, 
2, Dei CHAMBER or COMMERCE, FELRUARY 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
The Seattle, Wasn. 
Ports Seattle Chamber of Commerce sup- 
Raine” efforts of Governor Langlie’s Mount 
commit National Park development study 
Pollen we to secure the establishment of 
Make 17 . the Federal Government which will 
terprise economically feasible for private en- 


to build and to operate tourist and 


ter 
Nationa por — in the Mount Rainier 
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Specifically, the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce endorses the request which the study 
committee will present to the Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay and to the 
National Park Service of the Interior Depart- 
ment to: 

1. Permit operators of hotels, lodges, and 
other tourist accommodations to construct 
modern overnight and restaurant facilities 
of various types in certain areas of the park 
and to operate them without unnecessary 
restrictions. 

2. Permit the construction of a permanent 
chair lift or aerial tramway for uphill trans- 
portation in Mount Rainier National Park. 

3. Keep the road to Paradise Valley open 
on a year-round basis. 


Review of Book on the Rosenberg Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review 
by Bob Considine of an informative and 
thought-provoking book by Dr. S. Andhil 
Fineberg. The review appeared in the 
European edition of the Star and Stripes. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boox Derams A-Spy Turar 's Facr, FICTION 
(By Bob Considine) 

New Tonk. —An important book has been 
published in defense of American justice. 
It is the Rosenberg Case—Fact and Fiction, 
by Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg, former Marine, 
president of the National Association of Jew- 
ish Community Relations Workers and au- 
thor. 

Published by a firm named Oceana Pub- 
lications, it will not get a very good review 
in the Daily Worker, It is a book of truth. 
Perhaps only one other man could have done 
better—Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman— 
and it ts not the desire of this man of tre- 
mendous character and nobility to write 
about the case. 

About the last official statement about 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg came from their 
attorney Emanuel H. Bloch, who, in addition 
to shouting that he was ashamed of being 
a United States citizen also said, “This was 
the face of nazism that killed the Rosen- 
bergs. I place the murder at the door of 
President Eisenhower, Attorney General 
(Herbert) Brownell and J, Edgar Hoover, 
This is not American justice. America to- 
day is living under the heel of a military 
dictator garbed in civilian attire.” 

Bloch, who has done pretty well fn this 
dictatorship he speaks of, figures promt- 
nently in Dr. Fineberg’s book. The Bloch 
who put on the show at the funeral parior 
and at the grave is the same Bloch who said 
at the close of the trial, “I want to extend 
my appreciation to the court for its courte- 
sies (and to) the members of the FBI.” 

To the jury he said. a lawyer does 
not always win a case. All that a lawyer 
expects is a jury to decide a case on the evi- 
dence with mature deliberation. I feel satis- 
fied by reason of the length of time that you 
took for your deliberations, as well as the 
questions asked during the course of your 
deliberations, that you examined very care- 
fully the evidence and came to a certain 
conclusion.” 
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Dr. Fineberg, like all students of this 
unique test of the Espionage Act of 1917, 
was attracted by what seemed to this re- 
porter the most fascinating part of the story: 
Who tipped off the Kremlin that the Rosen- 
bergs would not “talk” and who kept them 
silent while the Reds spent millions propa- 
gandizing them? You must read Dr, Fine- 
berg’s book to get the lowdown. 

For a full year after the arrest of the Ro- 
senbergs they were ignored by the Commu- 
nist press, The Daily Worker did not cover 
their trial. Then, acting in concert in No- 
vember 1952, Communist papers and writers 
and followers of the Red line opened up a 
worldwide campaign to “save” the Rosen- 
bergs. There were mass meetings in African 
jungles, and the propaganda program as- 
sumed so many false guises that even Pope 
Pius XII, the earth's foremost opponent of 
communism, felt it necessary to inform 
Washington of the pleas for intercession he 
was receiving. 

Dr. Fineberg calls Dr. Harold Urey, famed 
nuclear physicist now with the University 
of Chicago, “the chief witness of the propa- 
ganda campaign.” Dr. Urey cast public 
doubt on the statements of David Green- 
glass, Mrs. Rosenberg's brother, whose testi- 
mony helped to convict the pair, and in other 
ways lent his name to a movement which 
Dr. Fintberg finds to have been Communist- 
inspired and Communist-directed. 

The Reds did a good job with the Rosen- 
bergs, two thoroughly indoctrinated and 
dedicated Communists who readily entered 
into the machinery which led them to their 
deaths, 

The Reds led perhaps millions 
through the world, and a lot of people in this 
country, that the pair was railroaded. The 
Rosenbergs, Dr. Fineberg points out in great 
detail, were but smokescreens for the Krem- 
lin’s vicious purges of Jews behind the Iron 
Curtain, 


Not Nearly Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Journal-American of 
February 17, 1954: 

Not Nearty Enovoer 

The financial inadequacy of the Federal 
highway bills receiving attention from con- 
gressional committees is of concern to every- 
one interested in better roads for America. 
It is of similar concern to the Hearst news- 
papers, which have fought for 16 months for 
adequate highway funds. 

When President Eisenhower in his state 
of the Union message recommended to the 
Congrees that the full 2-cent Federal gasoline 
tax be retained we were quick to applaud. 
We did so because we inferred that all of the 
gas tax receipts would be used for, in the 
President's own words, “an expanded high- 
way program,” 

At a recent press conference, the President 
said that he thought Federal aid ought to 
be increased by $225 million annually. 

This amounts to saying that he considers 
$800 million the right sum for Federal au- 
thorization for the fiscal years of 1955 and 
1956 for highway aid—and not to be spent 
until after July 1, 1955, almost a year ard a 
half from now, 
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There is discrepancy here that we cannot 
reconcile. We can estimate that gasoline tax 
receipts will be more than $1 billion during 
each of the years 1955 and 1956. 

Our reasoning thus leads us to these con- 
clusions: 

The bills before Congress are inadequate. 
If Congress is not going to spend all the 
receipts on highway construction, then the 
gas tax should be allowed to decrease one- 
half cent per gallon, It will so decrease auto- 
matically on April 1 unless Congress votes 
to retain the full 2-cent tax, 

If the full tax is collected, let the full tax 
be spent on highways. If the full tax is 
not to be spent on highways, let it not be 
collected, 


Rally to the Banner of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and poem: 

ARCADIA, Micx, 
Hon. Ruri THOMPSON, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss THOMPSON: It is of great con- 
cern to me that our country should not be 
bound to honor treaties and agreements with 
other countries, entered into secretly by our 
President. 

It is so much easier for the crafty states- 
men of other countries to manipulate the 
thinking of one man and his advisers (often- 
times men with pro-English or pro-Russian 
leanings) with the flattery that by going 
along with their plans they show super in- 
telligence, than to convince a group of Con- 
gressmen and women who represent all of us. 

The treaties and agreements entered into 
by President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man have brought us nothing but war and 
an insurmountable debt and have lost us 
the respect of other nations. 

President Eisenhower may be honest and 
loyal if not always well advised, however, we 
may have Presidents who will be neither 
honest nor loyal, nor well advised, and it 
would not be wise to put too much power 
into their hands. 

Some time ago when Mr. Truman was still 
our President, I wrote a poem which ex- 
presses my great concern about these things. 

May God give our Congressmen and women 
the wisdom to guard our freedom. 

Mrs. A. S. 


RALLY TO THE BANNER OF FREEDOM 


A call goes out to every son 

To you and me and everyone 

To guard and keep our home sweet home 
The fredom once so dearly won. 

True sons of freedom take your stand 
Against the foe on every hand; 

Firmly united let us be 

'Gainst traitors of our liberty. 


Let not the lying tongue beguile 

That points to profits gained, the while 
Our sons are sent to pay the price 

For bungling, treachery and vice. 
Think hard before you sign away 

(By treaty bound) your right to say 
When sons shall go to fight and where 
And how much of our wealth we'll share. 
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Our parents came from many lands 
England, Germany or by chance 

Yours came from Poland or Timbuck’ 

It make no difference, all forsook 

Their fatherland that they 

Might worship God in their own way, 

Might speak up when they felt they should 
Pursue happiness as they would. 


They did not find an easy berth, 

Each man was judged by his own worth; 
They often worked from dawn till night 
But always with a goal in sight, 

For was not this the land where they 
Might be the President some day? 

A Lincoln or a Washington, 

They came from poor or wealthy homes, 


To guard their freedom they designed 
A Constitution that defined 

Clearly what the rights should be 
Of government in branches three. 

No President should have the right 
To send our boys in wars to fight 
Without the Congress’ consent 

To guard our safety this was meant. 


O let us not so carelessly 

Give "way our right to liberty. 

Let not desire for selfish gains 

Forge ‘round our hand and feet the chains 

That our forefathers struck away 

That memorable Independence Day 

When with firm reliance in the Divine Donor 

They pledged their lives, fortune, and sacred 
honor, 


Hard Questions Ahead for Dairy Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I have 
before me an editorial entitled “Hard 
Questions Ahead for Dairy Farmers,” 
which appears in the latest issue of the 
Northwest Farm News, of Bellingham, 
Wash, The editorial shows that the edi- 
tor of that farm newspaper certainly 
realizes the situation regarding support 
prices for dairy products. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARD Questions AHEAD FOR DAIRY FARMERS 

The drop in Government support for dairy 
products will bring hard questions to the 
door of dairy farmers. Nobody at the mo- 
ment has any sure or fully satisfactory an- 
Swers. 

A few facts can be seen, though, through 
the fog of complications and uncertainties. 

Paying prices at the farm will drop almost 
immediately after the first of April when 
Government support drops from 90 percent 
to 75 percent. Grade A will not escape. 

How long it will take for prices to drop 
at the store or city doorstep will be some- 
thing to watch. Low prices to consumers 
could have both good and bad effect. They 
could help melt away the surplus on the 
one hand. But they could make it hard to 
get consumer prices up again afterwards 
without a drop in consumption. 

An attempt will be made to get support 
restored by a mandate of Congress for an- 
other year at 90 percent of parity. A fight 
will be made for it. But if a majority of 
Congress should be mustered for it, there 
would still be a question about President 
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Eisenhower. Wis agreement, too, would be 
necessary. A return to 90 percent for milk 
products certainly can't be counted on. 

Contrary to the general idea, Secretary 
Benson had no legal authority to keep the 
support up to 90 percent on any dairy prod- 
ucts. Former Agriculture Secretary Clinton 
Anderson and others in Congress have been 
pointing to the special wording of the law 
which Congress passed to govern dairy sup- 
ports. The mandate on the basic (storable) 
crops was 90 percent through 1954. But 
not so on dairy products. There the Sec 
retary was told to set the support at what- 
ever level between 75 and 90 percent 
parity he finds necessary to insure an ade- 
quate supply. This apparently is what he 
had in mind when a short time ago he 
he doubted if nis conscience would allow 
him to continue the support at 90 percent. 

With the chance of getting rid of the 
surplus looking as bad as that to Secretary 
Benson, it would seem doubtful if President 
Eisenhower would sanction a continuance 
90 percent, even though a majority in Con- 
gress would consent to it. There is some talk 
of a possible difference between the Secré~ 
tary and the President on the general sub- 
ject of fixed or flexible supports, but tha 
may be only wishful thinking by the fixed- 
support advocates. 

So, on almost any view of the whole prob 
lem, it looks as if help for the dairy farmers 
will fall back pretty much on their ow? 
shoulders, 


The National Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I n 
unanimous consent to have printed 15 
the Appendix of the Recorp an sri 
which appeared in the East Grand For 
Record. cle 

There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD» 
as follows: 

Essaytnc ALONG 
(By M. LeRoi) 
FUNNY PECULIAR 

We often hear the remark, “People are 
funny.“ Or we hear that people are silly re- 
stupid, or unpredictable. What all these ie. 
marks boil down to is that people are peoP s 
And I do not flatter myself that that 
very astounding deduction. ing 

Right now the American people are being 
people, and if they seem funny, stupid, a 
unpredictable, that is thelr constitution 
right. But the fact that it is their coms 
tutional right does not stop them 19 
seeming funny, stupid, and unpredictable. g 

What I am leading up to is this: Less tP 
2 years ago all we cried for was peace. P aly 
with freedom, peace with honor, and fni. 
just plain peace. We dropped all the 2 
tions and decided on peace without 
trimmings. t 

I never heard a single voice cry, “We 5 — 
peace with prosperity,” although there on 
probably those who put such a limitation se 
their private pleas for peace. But to wns 
made the plea aloud would have been a 
tinct bid for social castigation. ted 

So we went to the voting polls and nd 
for what we hoped would bring peace. bys” 
peace came, With very little fanfare, 2° 
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terical celebrations, and many deep sighs of 
relief. Quite a few of us were fed up with 
War. Only one trouble—already quite a few 
Of us seem to be fed up with peace. 

We often hear the remark, “Boy, if they 
Were to hold that election today, there would 
be a different buch of winners.” 

And there no doubt would be a different 
Outcome if conditions remained as they are 
today. But if conditions were as they were 
in November of 1952 the election would 

g the same results as it did then. That's 
the trouble with us people. After we get 
What we vote for we sometimes start jump- 

g up and down and claiming we wanted 
Something altogether different. 

In 1952 we wanted peace and hang the 
Prosperity. Today we want prosperity and 
Peace is something for the doves. We do 
Not eyen fear the atom bomb any more. 

we need and want now is better farm 
Prices, higher minimum wages, increased 

ernment spending, decreased taxes, and 
a generous slice of heaven served by angels 
With halos, be the good Lord and the admin- 
istration willing. 
i In other words are are acting very much 
ike people. And since we haven't got all we 
Want including heaven we are looking for 
®omeone to blame besides ourselves. We can 

d several persons to blame just by glanc- 

g out past our own doorsteps. And it 

Such a comfort. 

Labor has the Taft-Hartley law and all 
a. Persons responsible for the fact that it 

asn't been repealed. 
a ers have Ezra Taft Benson and little 
. Nie it matter that we are still operating 
ott the same farm laws which have been 
A effect during past administrations. Ezra 
nson is bound by the laws through 1954 
ut many of us think he alone is responsible 
tar surpluses and falling prices. They have 
one? to dreaming of the good old days of 
th, Percent parity support without realizing 
has that is what they still have, There 

Ve been no new farm laws to bring about 

Present situation. This monster was 
pawned by past administrations and Ezra 
m is only a distraught nursemaid try- 

8B to keep his charge from breaking all the 
dounds. And having a difficult time of it. 
apnusiness claims it is suffering a recession 

d the Government has to do something. 
Ted te~collar workers yell where is the tax 
take ron we were supposed to get? Our 
w €-home pay is about the same now as it 
aie last year. They choose to forget or ig- 
taxe the rise in social security which was 

de law a good many years ago. 
tn, body inquires, “What about balanc- 
tas, the budget?“ and eyes are closed to the 
the that $14 billion have been lopped off 

t budget. 

the “ll as I say, people are people. And if 
Fea held an election today the vote no 
1 Psion would be different. Mine would be, 
Rly Right now I am all in favor of 
Nong us back to the free handout gang. 
of hat we have peace and sit on the back 
aud laps with our hands held paim upward 

ell “gimme” with a clear conscience. 


Electricity for Memphis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


ty OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 
Una, GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
the ous consent to have printed in 


entio pendix of the Record an editorial 
ed “Electricity for Memphis,” 
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which appeared in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal on February 19, 1954. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ELECTRICITY ror MEMPHIS 


The President of the United States has 
spent most of his life in the Army and done 
an extraordinarily fine job in that profes- 
sion. 

Since he took up politics he has learned 
with extreme rapidity and emerged at the 
end of @ year in office in better mastery of 
that profession than some of his admirers 
hoped for. 

But he has had little time to learn the 
facts of electrical engineering. Instead, we 
suspect, he has leaned on the advice of his 
assistant, Sherman Adams, whose experience 
with electricity has been in the high-price 
power region of New England. 

And so President Eisenhower reveals that 
he would like to have Memphis butid its own 
generating plant instead of calling on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for more power. 

If he knew electricity better he would 
have found it is almost always a monopoly 
business. Selling electricity is very different 
from selling dry goods. Another store can 
be opened easily but a second power com- 
pany is a very rare occurrence. The cost of 
the idle generators that must be on hand 
for the August air-conditioning peak and 
the December lighting peak is simply more 
than two companies can support without 
unreasonably high prices for the consumers, 
and consequent low volume of sales. 

In Memphis this monopoly is held by TVA 
and neither in this city nor any other is it 
practical to set up a second power business 
to look after future needs beyond the abili- 
ties of a limited present supply. 

Another fact of life in the electrical-engt- 
neering business is that modern plants are 
built at tremendous sizes because they pro- 
duce power more cheaply. A plant to pro- 
duce power for the future of Memphis, or 
even for all of Memphis, would be inefficient 
compared to the giant TVA plants. 

Memphis once had a plant more than large 
enough for its needs, at the prices it sold 
electricity. It had a capacity of 50,000 kilo- 
watts. TVA has the Kingston plant, largest 
in the world, which will have 1,440,000-kilo- 
watt capacity. 

The little old Memphis plant is still here. 
Cost of the power it produced last year was 
3.605 mills per kilowatt-hour. This plant 
‘was so inefficient that the old power com- 
pany had bought land for a new generating 
plant when TVA appeared on the horizon, 
but TVA still has to use it sometimes be- 
cause of the power shortage. It still has to 
use an old and little plant at Nashville, where 
the cost was 10.728 mills per kilowatt-hour 
last year and the very old steam plant at 
Wilson Dam, where the cost was 8.111 mills. 

But some of Memphis’ power now comes 
from Johnsonville, a 675,000-kilowatt plant, 
where the cost is 2.855 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. These are all steam plants. Water 
power is cheaper. 

Small size so inevitably means high cost 
that neither public-power managers nor pri- 
vate-investment owners build little plants 
today if there is anyway around them. 

The President said he was disturbed by 
the Tennessee Valley section of the Nation 
waiting for the Government to provide pow- 
er, which infers the TVA region has a choice 
in the matter, and infers the Government 
was being asked for a gift. 

What the Government does is loan the 
money for the power portion of TVA's oper- 
ations. This money is paid back to the 
Treasury in a way that returns the full 
amount in 40 years, plus interest. Buyers 
of TVA electricity are supporting this Gov- 
ernment investment, and more, as set out 
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in detail in annual TVA reports. The Presi- 
dent might direct Assistant Adams to read 
the latest report and either accept it or 
specify in what way it is false. 

Assistant Adams has apparently passed on 
to the President some of the abundant prop- 
aganda claims of Government subsidy in 
TVA power and failed to let him know that 
TVA has the sole responsibility for power 
in this region. 

It might be very well for Congress to put 
definite boundaries on the TVA region and 
fence it off from enlargement. But TVA 
is in this region and it has been built on a 
grand scale, which makes any other power 
in this region thoroughly impractical. 

It may be that Assistant Adams and 
others wish we could move back to pre-TVA 
days, but the fact is that TVA power sales 
methods were approved by the Supreme 
Court in the Ashwander case and that has 
been nearly 2 decades ago. 

TVA power sales methods have become of 
prime importance to Memphis, the town in 
which candidate Eisenhower on October 15, 
1952, said: 

“Certainly there would be no disposition 
on my part to impair the effective working 
of TVA.“ and a moment later sald, “Our 
goal should be to work out river basin devel- 
opment the way the people of the region 
want it done.” 

Memphis also is the city to which TVA 
officials came more than 18 years ago to 
obtain a contract in which the city of Mem- 
phis bound itself to obtain its entire sup- 
ply of electricity from TVA and TVA bound 
itself to provide all power needed by Mem- 
phis. These are the words, with our paren- 
theses added: 

“Board (of light and water commissioners) 
agrees to purchase from (Tennessee Valley) 
Authority, and Authority agrees to supply 
the entire power requirements of Board 
.“ This contract runs until June 1. 
1958. 

TVA had the authority of Congress to make 
that contract and it's much too late for a 
new President to queation it, 


National Park Neglect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tacoma News-Tribune published a very 
timely editorial on February 16, 1954, 
concerning the neglect of our national 
parks. It points up the wishes of the 
people of our State for winter recrea- 
tional facilities at Rainier National Park. 
I desire to insert it in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of the House: 

NATIONAL PARK NEGLECT 


The plight of this country's national parks 
may seem of little consequence right now 
when the Big Four ministers are meeting in 
Berlin to discuss the prospect for world peace, 
when Republican speakers seem to be in- 
clined to ignore President Eisenhower's sug- 
gestion that they clam down in their attacks 
on the Democrats and when other big events 
are in the news. And yet, even in midwin- 
ter the importance of the national parks 
should not be overlooked. An estimated 46,- 
000,000 people visited them last year and 
Congress appropriated $35 million for the un- 
keep. Both these figures are large and indi- 
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cate that the parks are a matter of concern to 
many people. Tacoma and the Puget Sound 
region has its own problem in attempting to 
make Mount Rainier National Park available 
for winter sports. 

Considering the national parks as a whole 
it is obvious that they are in trouble. They 
are overcrowded, undermanned and actually 
deteriorating in some places. They lack the 
facilities for handling vast numbers of tour- 
ists attracted by their scenic beauties. 

Along with the others Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park has suffered from lack of ade- 
quate funds but the meeting last week in the 
office of Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay was partially devoted to the discussion 
of opening the parks to winter sports through 
keeping the roads clear of snow and by erec- 
tion of ski lifts or trams. Lack of funds was 
said to prevent the first while a traditional 
park service policy against structures which 
would mar the natural beauty was cited as 
the compelling objection to the latter. 

The Everett News asserts that the de- 
terioration of the national park facilities is a 
problem that only the people can solve, and 
continues: 

“All realize that this Is a time for economy. 
All realize also that an investment must be 
maintained. We believe that when the peo- 
ple who use the parks make that point 
crystal clear that the question will be solved 
and promptly. The parks are our parks. 
Their maintenance cost comes out of our 
pockets. If we are willing to meet that cost 
then the problem disappears, doesn't it? 
We've merely to speak out, one way or the 
other.” 

Perhaps, too, the people should have some 
voice in whether or not such a park as 
Rainier, recognized as potentially ideal for 
winter sports, should be unavailable for half 
the year. 

Governor Langlie’s Rainier development 
study committee proposes that the Park 
Service permit construction of adequate 
lodges and other accommodations, plus the 
building of a ski lift or aerial tramway in 
certain areas. Of this the Seattle Times 
says: 

“It Is a program which should be supported 
by other organizations of the State. There 
is no intent to despoll the park's natural 
beauty, but rather to make it available for 
the enjoyment of recreationists and vacation- 
ists from near and far, The adoption of such 
a program is long overdue.” 


Resignation of Clarence E. Manion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “What Manion Says Is Good 
News if True,” which appeared in the 
Memphis Scimitar on February 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat Manion Sars Is Goop News Ir TRUE 

Clarence Manion says the real reason why 
he was ousted as Chairman of President 
Eisenhower's Intergovernmental Study 
Commission was his proposal that the Fed- 
eral Government sell the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to private interests. He says he 
believes that his op tion to the Bricker 
amendment only “trfrgered the explosion.” 

We hope Mr, Manion is right. 
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We hope it is true that President Elsen- 
hower is moving toward a more realistic 
and practical policy in regard to the TVA 
than has been indicated by his expressions 
up to now—a policy which the people of Ten- 
nessee thought he meant to adopt when, dur- 
ing his campaign, he promised in a telegram 
to the editor of the Press-Scimitar that the 
TVA would be operated at maximum efi- 
ciency. 

When President Eisenhower spoke of TVA 
as creeping socialism, that sounded more 
like something Mr. Manion might say than 
what we expected our President to say. 

When later President Eisenhower men- 
tioned the possibility that Memphis should 
build its own steam plant, we were disap- 
pointed, for that would not be practical, as 
Maj, Thomas H. Allen, manager of the Mem- 
phis electric system, showed in his comment. 
Major Alien showed that a steam plant is 
only a supplement to TVA's hydroelectric 
power, that both should come from a re- 
gional, not a local supply. 

The whole trend of power production, 
whether public or private, is toward large 
systems of production and distribution in 
which power is interchanged, not local mu- 
nicipal systems. To operate TVA at maxi- 
mum efficiency requires continued progress 
along this line, not a return to the less 
efMicient methods of the past. 

We trust President Eisenhower will recog- 
nize that TVA is not creeping socialism but 
something quite different—Government en- 
terprise in the power fleld which has greatly 
stimulated private enterprise. The people 
of the TVA area are conservative. They do 
not want Government operation extended to 
other fields. They do want it continued in 
this feld where it has proved efficient. They 
do not want it extended to other areas. 
They only want it to be operated with maxi- 
mum efficiency in this area, where it is and 
must continue to be the only source of 
power. 

When Senator George W. Norris and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt launched TVA, much of the 
area it served was economically below par. 
It isn't now, at least it isn't to the extent 
that it needs a power subsidy. The question 
is whether TVA is now paying its way, or 
whether it isn't, On this question people 
honestly differ. 

There are growing numbers of people in 
the TVA area, and the Press-Scimitar is 
among them, who believe it should be made 
clear beyond doubt that TVA is not being 
supported by the taxpayers of other areas. 
We believe that TVA power extensions should 
be financed out of TVA’s own revenues and 
by its own bonds, so the bookkeeping would 
make it absolutely clear that this great 
enterprise is standing on its own legs. 

If President Eisenhower will take this 
friendly and constructive approach, we will 
support him in the endeavor, If he does 
not, there is little hope that the Republican 
Party can be established in the South at this 
time, and the establishment of the two- 
party system in the arca, most hospitals 
of all the areas in this Nation to the growth 
of the Republican Party, will be indefinitely 
postponed, 


Civil Aeronautics Board Analysis of the 
C. & S. Offset Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Coloràdo. Mr. 
President, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
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has handed to the Senate Commerce 
Committee an analysis and discussion of 
the Supreme Court decision in the C. & S. 
Ofset case, handed down February 1, 
1954—CAB v. Summerfield (No. 222 Oc- 
tober term 1953) upon the subsidy, esti- 
mated by the CAB to be required by 
the certificated air carrier industry for 
the fiscal year 1955. ‘This decision has 
far-reaching effect and impact on air 
commerce at home and abroad. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
analysis in the Apendix of the RECORD, 
where it may come to the attention of all 
who are concerned. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM RE ESTIMATED EFFECT or C. & 5B. 
Decision BY SUPREME Court Upon SUB- 
SIDY REQUIREMENT FoR Fuscat 1955 
The Board has not yet, of course, had an 

opportunity to consider fully all of the rami- 
fications of the decision of the Supreme 
Court; nor have the studles been completed 
necessary to determine the course of action 
to be taken in all those cases to which that 
decision appears to be applicable. As res 
gards the impact of that case upon m 
rates to be determined for prior fiscal years 
the matter is most complex and will requiré 
considerable staff effort and an extended pe- 
riod of time for resolution. However, it 18 
possible, with the assumptions and qualifi- 
cations noted below, to mark out the areas 
in which that decision has implications for 
the future and to make a rough approxima- 
tion of the dollar amount of subsidy whicD 
may be involved. 

Currently the C. & S. decision could affects 
at least theoretically, the following carriers: 
Alaska Airlines, Inc.; Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Colonial Airlines, Inc.; Delta Air Lines, Inc.? 
Northwest Airlines, Inc.; Pan America® 
World Airways, Inc.; and Trans World Alr- 
lines, Inc. 

These are the carriers which conduct serv” 
ices in two or more divisions, and for whic 
the Board has in the past established sep 
arate rates for each division. All carrier 
other than those named above are current! 
treated as single-rate entities so that in the! 
cases the offset“ problem does not arise. 

For fiscal 1955 the Board's subsidy separa” 
tion report of September 1953, and its re? 
quest for subsidy appropriations, indicated 
an estimated overall subsidy requireme? 
for the industry of $80,252,000. This to of 
was derived on the basis of projection 
the estimated requirement for each carrier, 
as shown in the appendixes to the separ? 
report. In the case of all carriers wh 
rates were final at the date of completion 
of the report, those rates were projec 
without change; and in the case of carri 
on open rates, the subsidy requirement 
predicated upon detailed analyses of * 
examiner in charge of the processing of t? 
mail rate for each such carrier, empl s 
his knowledge of the carrier and curre? 
trends. 

The oversens and international operations 
of each of the carriers named above are 
mated to require subsidy, without exception 
in fiscal 1955. Generally, the questio? 
whether this subsidy will be reduced by ree 
son of the C. & S. decision hinges upon tie 
level of earnings of the carrier as a Wh of 
and its overall need. For the purposes | 
this memorandum only, it is assumed wit? 
out further discussion that earnings above 
an eight percent return after taxes of tbe 
domestic division would represent the moe 
mum amount available for offset agal a 
the subsidy need of the international 


vision. As regards the seven carricrs, se 
picture currently is as follows: 
Braniff is currently operating pen 


on o 
rates in both its domestic and internation” 
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divisions, and apparently requires subsidy 
in both divisions. Accordingly, no question 
of excess earnings for offset purposes is in- 
volved now as to this carrier. Thus, there 
is no likelihood of reduction of the estimated 
international subsidy for Braniff for fiscal 
1955 as a result of the C. & S. case. The same 
applies equally to Alaska Airlines and Colo- 
nial, which are, however, currently on a final 
Tate status. 

In the last show cause order issued by the 
Board for Delta Airlines, Inc. in 1953, it was 
estimated that the carrier would, in its 
domestic operations, earn a return on inyest- 
ment approximately $700,000 in excess of 8 
Percent (after taxes). Assuming that the 
C. &. S. case would require application of 
that excess, as a maximum, in determining 
the subsidy mail rate for Delta's interna- 
tional operation, the subsidy estimated for 
the international services for fiscal 1955 
Could theoretically be reduced by approxi- 
Mately $700,000. This does not currently 
appear to be appropriate because, on the basis 
Of current trends, it is likely that Delta 
Will require subsidy for fiscal 1955 in its 
domestic operations. Under these circum- 

es, there could be no saving of inter- 
national subsidy by offset from the domestic 
division for fiscal 1955. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., was operating un- 
der a service-mail rate of 53 cents per mail 
ton-mile during the calendar year 1953 and 
®arned less than an 8-percent: return do- 
Mestically for that period, In addition, the 

d recently reduced the carriers domestic 
service-mall rate to 45 cents, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. Accordingly, it does not appear 
that any amounts will be available for offset 

reduce the estimated international sub- 
Sidy for this carrier. 

Pan American operates four divisions— 

„Atlantic, Latin American, and Pa- 

The estimate for the Pacific division 
Tor fiscal 1955 now appears to be understated 
by about $2,700,000 for the following reason: 
At the time the estimate was prepared, that 

Vision was operating in the Korean airlift 
and earnings of that operation in the amount 
Of $2,700,000 were utilized to reduce that di- 
Vision's subsidy requirement. The division's 

lift contract expired October 31, 1953, and 
40 not renewed by the Department of De- 
a Under these circumstances, and with 

ue regard to the financial results of the 

qutier's three other divisions, it does not 
Ppear at this time that the offset ruling 
1 decrease the overall subsidy requirement 
or Pan American. 

The last carrier involved is Trans-World 

lines, Inc. Based upon the reported earn- 
T 8 of the carrier on its domestic division 
Or calendar year 1953, it appears that there 
Might be available approximately $1,500,- 
Vio, which could be offset against the pre- 
Susly estimated subsidy for its interna- 

mal division. 
3 summary, therefore, based upon cur- 
utiy known facts, for fiscal 1955 the only 

Offset to the original forecast subsidy 
ridlulrement for the United States-flag car- 
e is the $1,500,000 in TWA’s case. It 
to be noted, however, that in addition 
es the development as regards Korean airlift 
an tracts referred to above, which has caused 

Understatement of subsidy for Pan Ameri- 
hey and Northwest totaling $3,500,000, there 
the been other changed circumstances since 
Sunde eration of the original $80,252,000 
tha dy estimate which currently indicate 
Pos’ that estimate was conservatively low. 
reo example, five local service carriers have 
whoened rates which were final at the time 
as en the estimate was prepared. However, 
the all carriers operating on closed rates, 
upon 59.262. 000 subsidy estimate was based 
ang Projection of such rates without change 
Coste tout any cushion for future increased 
carrier Thus, based upon the local service 
adai petitions, 1t naw appears that an 

tional amount of approximately 82.800. 
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000 might be required for them for fiscal 1955. 
Other increased requirements are indicated 
by a petition of Pacific Northern Airlines, 
Inc., filed in 1954, requesting @ subsidy of 
close to $900,000 above that originally fore- 


cast by the Board; and by Braniff’s petition 


for subsidy in its domestic services of about 
$2,800,000 above that in the current estimate. 

Accordingly, based on current facts the 
amount involved in the offset principle for 
the United States overseas and international 
carriers is more than outbalanced by in- 
creased subsidy requirements stemming from 
other causes. Later developments may, of 
course, change the picture as regards vari- 
ous carriers. As of today, however, it ap- 
pears that the $80,252,000 subsidy estimated 
by the Board for the industry for fiscal 1955 
understates the carriers’ current require- 
ments for that period. 


Address by Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
at the James P, Mitchell Day Labor 
Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
February 23, at Flint, Mich., the Hon- 
orable James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, delivered an address entitled 
“Labor's Future With Eisenhower.” The 
address was broadcast over the entire 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. Secretary Mitchell delivered his ad- 
dress before some 4,000 persons at the 
IAM Auditorium in Flint, Mich. 

Secretary Mitchell's views are well 
worth being brought to the attention 
of every Member of the Senate and of 
all other persons who read the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lazor’s FUTURE WITH EISENHOWER 
(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell) 

Let me say at the outset that both Mrs. 
Mitchell and I are deeply grateful for the 
courtesies that you have extended to both 
of us today here in Flint. I have looked 
forward with interest and enthusiasm to 
addressing you in one of the largest centers 
of the great automotive industry. And after 
today's visit, I can well understand the pride 
you all possess in your awe-inspiring and 
busy plants. 

Millions of persons throughout the world 
look to Washington as the symbol of Amer- 
ica. Not having visited our shores, they 
think that the whole country is directed 
from our Capital City. 

My visit to Flint today has reminded me 
again how wrong such an impression 18. 
For it is your city and cities and towns 
like it from coast to coast which make up 
the heartland of America, and are the real 
symbols of our way of life, It is here—as 
I have just today seen again—that the mira- 
cle that can be wrought by freedom is 
achieved. It is here in Flint and in its 
sister cities across the land that mankind 
can see the magnitude of that progress that 
began when man made his first crude wheel, 
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Great though our progress measured in 
terms of products and machines has been, 
it is even greater when measured in human 
values. Over vast areas of the earth, what 
man has learned and the creations of his 
ingenuity from the dawn of history have 
not been turned to the service of humanity. 
But in our society, invention, skill, intel- 
ligence, and work have no real meaning un- 
less they produce higher standards of living, 
enriched lives, and easier, happier, more se- 
cure times for our people. 

Only where labor and management are 
free has the industrial revolution served 
mankind. When labor loses its freedom, 
management has suffered a defeat. When 
management is made less free, labor, too, 
has lost. Where workers and employers are 
both strong and free, the entire country 
gains. In our land, and within the frame- 
work of our twin philosophies of democracy 
and free enterprise, men who work and 
men who manage other men can help each 
other up the ladder of success. 

Visitors from foreign lands are sometimes 
amazed at the degree of cooperation which 
exists between labor and management in this 
country. They are astounded to see strong 
and independent organizations of labor and 
management enjoying the degree of indus- 
trial peace which has been achieved here. 
They are surprised at the extent to which 
both workers and employers are able to main- 
tain their freedom and their strength while 
cooperating with each other, Their biggest 
shock, however, usually comes when they 
learn that methods for increasing produc- 
tivity are encouraged rather than resisted in 
our country. It has been traditional for 
unions in other lands to attempt to retard 
the installation of labor-saving devices and 
to discourage and impede technological 
changes. 

In America, however, we have found prog- 
ress in productivity and a higher standard 
of living in lower production costs. We do 
not fear the machine; we use it. We do 
not retard progress; rather, with our eyes 
and hands we seek ever more distant hori- 
zons. We are never satisfied to “stand pat” 
within the status quo. 

In my position as your Secretary of Labor 
I have had in recent months a magnificent 
opportunity to see and study firsthand the 
policies and ideas of your Eisenhower admin- 
istration in Washington. Never have I seen 
such devotion to the task of giving you 
Government service in its finest sense. 

Tasks and problems—complex almost be- 
yond description—are being met and studied 
with great care and with great courage. 
Never have the interests of all the people 
been better protected and assisted. 

But of all the things that are confronting 
us as your public administrators, the most 
basic and the most challenging is the cur- 
rent tremendous change from 15 years of a 
war or near-war economy to a prosperous 
peace economy. 

The real challenge of our times is to meet 
this problem successfully. It is to show to 
the world once again that within the frame- 
work of our enterprise system we can pro- 
vide for ourselves an even higher standard 
of living in a climate of peace or near peace. 
But this is not the problem of the Federal 
Government alone. The basic responsibility 
must be shared by each and every citizen of 
our country, for the initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and imagination of the leaders of the 
local communities and their citizens are in- 
dispensable aids in the resolution of our 
social and economic problems. The Federal 
Government can and should help; it can- 
not alone be expected to solve the problem, 
for the Government is a servant, not a mas- 
ter, and this is the essence of the democratic 
principle. 

In his state of the Union message, in his 
economic report, and in separate messages 
which he has transmitted this year to the 
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Congress; the President has not only out- 
lined a dynamic program for economic prog- 
ress which will lead to an ever higher stand- 
ard of living wholly within the scope of this 
concept of service, but has also set forth 
the accomplishments of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the highlights of which are: 

1. The cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

2. The strengthening of our defenses and 
those of the free world against Communist 

on. 

3. The development of a strong and con- 
sistent policy aimed at gaining and retain- 
ing the initiative in foreign affairs. 

4. The conception of an unique plan to 
harness atomic energy to the peaceful service 
of mankind. 

5. A reduction in budget requests of $13 
Dillion. 

6. Reduction In individual income taxes. 

7. The halting of inflation which cheap- 
ened every dollar you earned, every savings 
account and insurance policy you owned 
and every pension payment you received. 

Let me also enumerate for you the depth 
and the breadth of some of the recommenda- 
tions that have been made and some of the 
things that have been done in the interest 
of the working men and women, 

The President has asked that unemploy- 
ment benefits be restudied in all the States 
in accordance with their own wage levels 
and be revised upwards and coverage ex- 
tended wherever necessary. It is my under- 
standing that here in Michigan your unem- 
ployment checks are the third highest in the 
Nation and that the entire program is cur- 
rently being restudied in accordance with 
the President’s suggestions. 

The Housing bill that the present admin- 
istration recently proposed is unique in its 
recognition of the problems of housing and 
home ownership for persons in the lower in- 
come groups. Its provisions for 100 percent 
guaranteed mortgages for those persons with 
low incomes can greatly stimulate home own- 
ership for a great many American families. 
In Flint, for example, I am told that when 
this plan is enacted it will increase the num- 
ber of people eligible for home ownership by 
25 percent over current levels. 

A forward looking health and medical plan 
has been recommended by the President. 
This imaginative plan, when put into prac- 
tice, can assist in bringing better health pro- 
tection to millions of people. The plan 
would enable a private or nonprofit insur- 
ance carrier, within certain limits, to buy 
reinsurance from the Government to protect 
it against a series of abnormal losses in a 
short period. It would thereby enable health 
insurance organizations to reach more peo- 
ple, to expand the scope of protection af- 
forded by their policies, and to pass the 
resulting benefits on to the American people. 

The President has also recommended that 
10% million additional persons be covered 
under the Social Security Act and that the 
benefits under that law be increased. These 
changes in the act will, when enacted by the 
Congress, represent a tremendous step for- 
ward in the strengthening and improvement 
of the social-security program. 

Since this is Brotherhood Week, I want 
to take note of the fact that the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government Contracts, 
on which I have the honor to serve, is mak- 
ing a real contribution in eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment. It has suc- 
ceeded in haying a nondiscrimination clause 
written into District of Columbia procure- 
ment contracts, and has been succesful in 
inducing the voluntary elimination of re- 
strictive hiring and promotional practices in 
important industrial activities. In addition, 
as you know, progress has been made in the 
last few months in the elimination of seg- 
regation in the Armed Forces. The ultimate 
goal of total integration in the Armed Forces 
of persons of all races is clearly in sight, 
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I have described these measures and my 
own attitude toward them in some detail be- 
cause there seems to be a new national de- 
bate getting underway. As sharply as it can 
be put, the proposition being debated is: Are 
we heading into a recesion? I don't think 
every professional participant in this debate 
is motivated purely by a desire to find the 
truth. I think I detect a trace of political 
partisanship in some of the rhetoric which 
now fills the air. 

Nevertheless, there are many people deeply 
and genuinely concerned over whether re- 
ports of layoffs, reduced-work schedules, and 
lower business profits mean that we are on 
a slide. That we are coming down from an 
artificially high peak of economic activity 
created by war and inflation cannot be de- 
nied. But I want to tell you as emphatically 
as I can: We are not going from boom to 
bust. 

We know from careful study and intensive 
analysis of daily reports that the underlying 
state of the American economy is vibrant, 
healthy, and vigorous. These measures 
which I have described will strengthen it 
even more, 

Now, I don't propose that we call a halt 
to the argument over our economy. It is a 
vital matter to all of our people, and it is a 
good and valuable thing to keep it under 
constant discussion. But I have little pa- 
tience with the irresponsible few who seek 
to exploit the legitimate national concern 
with this matter for their own sinister and 
self-serving purposes, 

And let me make this crystal clear. 

My patience is no more durable for those 
who would welcome a substantial volume of 
unemployment because they think it would 
weaken unions and curl the lash of fear 
upon the backs of American workers than it 
is for those who would welcome exactly the 
same thing because they think it would 
help them to turn the people against the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Let me pose against the schemes and 
prophecies of the reactionaries and the rad- 
icals, my own forecast of where we are going. 
It is not, believe me, something that I have 
dreamed up, nor something contrived from 
congenital optimism. My view is the sum- 
mary of careful work and analysis carried 
on by the Department of Labor, the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and many other de- 
partments and bureaus of the Government. 
We are coming down from the artificially 
high peak made by war and inflation to a 
plateau—and we are almost there. There 
may be a slight, but not significant, increase 
in unemployment for the next 2 months. 
Then, for another few months, we will rest at 
that level. This is part of a necessary read- 
justment that we could only postpone, not 
avoid—and it is my view that we are better 
off getting it over with fast, rather than 
adopting schemes to postpone it which would 
themselves make the adjustment sharper, 
more painful, and more protracted when it 
does occur, Then—to complete my fore- 
cast—before long I would hope and expect 
to see the beginning of an upward climb 
which would eventually see employment 
growing, incomes increasing, and an Ameri- 
ca safely and soundly moving toward a new 
prosperity and new records of security and 
living standards for our people. 

Now we've heard a good deal about unem- 
ployment lately. It seems to me high time 
that this subject is dealt with objectively 
and is placed in proper perspective. Let's 
look at the figures over the past 15 years for 
a moment. In the year 1939, unemployment 
in the United States amounted to 17.2 per- 
cent of the total civilian labor force; in Janu- 
ary 1950, it was 7.3 percent, and in January of 
this year, based on the same reporting meth- 
ods previously used, it was 3.8 percent of the 
civilian labor force. Here in Flint, the sec- 
ond largest automotive city in the world, 


current unemployment is 2.8 percent of your 
total labor force. I am told that before the 
middie of May there may well be a labor 
shortage among the people of your town. 

And what of the future? My experts tell 
me that for 5 successive weeks there_has 
been a decline in the number of workers 
who have filed unemployment insurance 
claims and that last week for the first time 
in many weeks the number of people re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation de- 
clined. 

It Just doesn't make sense to me that we 
are heading for depression in the light of 
facts like these. And I don't think it makes 
sense to you either. 

Since early this morning, it has been my 
good fortune to examine the anatomy of 
industrial America at work. I have seen 
the plants and the people who make the 
great machine that ts Flint, Mich., work and 
produce for the people of Flint and for the 
people of America. 

I have also seen workers and employers 
with different political viewpoints and with 
different union affiliations working together 
for their mutual advantage. I have seen 
industrial relations in operations where 
they ought to operate, in Flint, and not in 
Washington. I have seen workers and em- 
ployers settling their problems voluntarily 
and freely in the best American tradition. 
In other words, I have seen a free-enterprise 
economy in a democratic society operating 
for the well-being of the people who created 
it and who have kept it going. 

This is as it should be. Our country was 
created and grew great as the result of efforts 
of millions of citizens scattered from one 
end of the land to the other—the man be- 
hind the plow, the mother in the home, the 
worker at his bench, and the newsboy on 
his route—all have made their contribution 
toward the American standard of living, and 
have shared in the fruits of the products 
which they and their fellow countrymen 
have created, 

I ask that you let us know your needs, 
your aspirations, and your hopes. Tell us 
how we can best serve you, and see that. by 
your vigilance and our devotion we are kept 
ever faithful to our charge. For a free 
American citizen, there is no hope too great 
no aspiration too high. See that you strive 
constantly to improve and strengthen the 
fiber of our democracy and the standard of 
living of our people. From what I have seen 
today, I am greatly encouraged. You have 
shown me again the moral, spiritual, and 
material strength which is ours. 

As long as America is composed of cities 
and towns like Flint, I have no fear for the 
future of the United States. 


Address by Hon. Herbert Hoover Upon 
Receipt of 1954 George Washington 
Award of the American Good Govern” 
ment Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the ad 

made by the Honorable Herbert Hoove! 
on February 22, when he was presented 
with the 1954 George Washington award 
of the American Good Governme? 


February 25 


1954 


Society. I had the honor to make the 
Presentation to Mr. Hoover. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Texr or SPEECH BY HERBERT HOOVER AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Day DINNER, FEBRU- 
ARY 22, 1954, UPON RECEIPT OF 1954 GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AWARD OF THE AMERICAN 
Goop GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 


You expect me to say a few words in re- 
Sponse to your kind reception and the honor 
I have received. I have examined a n ‘mber 
Of possible subjects. I first explorea che 
Present anvils of debate about the Commu- 
hists at home and abroad, the recognition of 
Red China, the United Nations, the Berlin 
Conference, and then Molotov arose in my 
mind. 

Momentarily he seemed a good subject, as 
he has been in the headlines for 30 years. 
In fact, he is the only important Communist 
who shows durability in Russia. I thought 
& speech on his life and words might be ap- 
Propriate, but then it seemed a depressing 
Subject for a pleasant occasion like this. 

I then explored our domestic anvils of de- 

te for a fitting subject to try my hand at. 

ere is the constitutional amendment 
Pending in the Congress; the commission on 
Organization of the executive branch of the 
ernment; the budget, taxes, and social- 
But none of these subjects seemed ap- 
Propriate for a happy party, and I must not 
ve you depressed. 

It finally occurred to me that there was 
One of the current headline debates in which 

could spend 5 minutes. That is the sub- 
ect of where we are in an unemployment 
Phase of the economic cycle. And I should 

ep my remarks friendly and hopeful. In 
this atmosphere I will not quote the dead 
Cats being traded in by some debaters. 

Some of the differences of opinion on the 
®conomic situation are over whether or not 
We are in a dip, a slump, a readjustment, a 

ion, or a depression. Another part of 
current battle of opinion is whether or 

Rot we are going into or coming out of this 
Particular hole. The words “readjustment” 
and “recession” were invented some years ago 
Make the unemployed feel better. By 

y of comfort I may observe that, except 
Ir foreign impulses we have had one of 

ese dips, slumps, readjustments, or re- 
Cessions—whichever term you prefer—occur 

t every 5 or 7 years. That is the inev- 

ble result of the ebb and flow of a free 
economic system. The rising tide of busi- 
Ness is overspeeded by its self-generated op- 
timisim. And the inevitable readjustment 
results in an outgoing tide which is over- 
Needed by its self-generated pessimism. 
ike some diseases, these domestic tides are 
ver fatal—except when candidates for pub- 
Office are on the wrong side of the tide. 

I should be regarded as an expert on these 
Subjects, At least I was credited with hav- 
tire constructed one all by myself, the en- 
th Worldwide depression which lasted in 

© United States for 10 years from 1931 to 
1. I even received the honor of having 
at depression named after me by various 
Political candidates. However, out of mod- 

ty. I must again state that this was an 
© one honor and that I have never 
ume such gigantic political, economic, or 
tellectual power. 
et I will admit that I am an expert on a 
time n phase of those problems. At that 
no I learned something about what eco- 
alone dips, slumps, recessions, or depres- 
ns are made of. I got that skill from 
my feet In the ordeal by fire. 
ro em this expert experience I can assure 
here nat the combustible materials are not 
tlo abouts to construct another conflagra- 
n like that of the decade of the thirties, 
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At that time there was the combination 
of two gigantic destructive explosives in ad- 
dition to the normal explosion from domestic 
overoptimism. The first of these great ex- 
plosives was a total financial collapse of all 
Europe in which all European banks closed; 
even the Bank of England ceased to meet its 
obligations, All but two nations abandoned 
the gold standard. For months we scarcely 
had an order for our farm products from 
Europe. Our security markets were drenched 
with the sale of foreign-held American se- 
curities. Most countries defaulted in their 
debts to American banks and they demanded 
that our banks pay their debts to them in 
gold. 

The second group of explosives were the 51 
different, weak, and motley banking systems 
in the United States that could not take 
the shocks. Without some combustibles like 
these dips, slumps, or recessions do not de- 
velop into. great depressions. I do not see 
them anywhere on the landscape at the 
present time. 

I may venture my analysis of the present 
trouble, I believe that due to scientific dis- 
covery, invention, and improvement of pro- 
duction methods, our present industrial 
plants can support the present standard of 
living of our people and, beyond that, can 
produce some surplus. It is these surpluses, 
plus some dehydrated optimism, that are 
worrying the situation today. 

And, like everybody else, I have a remedy. 
My remedy follows the proposal of President 
Eisenhower—that if necessary we should re- 
duce taxes in such fashion as to increase the 
buying power of all the people, so that they 
can absorb the surplus and thus lift the 
whole level of the standard of living another 
stage. The surest route to that end is to 
reduce Government expenses and thus re- 
duce taxes. 

That is what the Commission T head is 
striving for in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment agencies. 

There is plenty of room in this situation 
today for this kind of action. On the occa- 
sion 20 years ago when I was battling with 
that progressive “dip-slump-recession-de- 
pression,” our Government was spending 
only about four billion a year, Now we are 
spending about sixty-five billions. Some- 
where in this increase of sixty billions we 
have an opportunity for remedy that was 
not open to us 20 years ago. 

Thus in the absence of the gigantic com- 
bustibles and with an opportunity for rem- 
edy you can have high confidence that this 
is only a passing dip, a slump, a readjust- 
ment, or a recession, not a great depression. 


Presentation to Governor Shivers, of 
Texas, of George Washington Award 
of the American Good Government 


Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 22, the distinguished Governor of 
Texas, the Honorable Allan Shivers, re- 
ceived one of the George Washington 
awards of the American Good Govern- 
ment Society. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the address delivered on that oc- 
casion by former Representative Ed Gos- 
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sett, of Texas, and also the address de- 
livered by Governor Shivers in accept- 
ing the award. 

There being no .objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Text OF SPEECH sy Eo Gossetr at GEORGE 
WASHINGTON Day DINNER, FEBRUARY 22, 
1954, PRESENTING GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AWARD To Gov. ALLAN SHIVERS, OF TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
men whom we honor tonight have several 
things in common with each other and also 
in common with the Father of Our Country, 
whose birthday we celebrate. 

Both of our honorees could have retired 
years ago to the peace and luxury of broad 
acres and comfortable estates, there to en- 
joy the happiness of loving families and 
affectionate friends. Both could have es- 
caped with honor the further trials and trib- 
ulations of public service. Both, however, 
chose to answer the call to duty and have 
continued to serve their country with out- 
standing distinction, one as an elder states- 
man, the other as governor of a great State, 
and as a leader in his party. Their reponses 
to the needs of our day and generation were 
not for gold or glory; neither have needed 
or sought such emoluments. 

One of our honorees Is a distinguished Re- 
publican; the other, a distinguished Demo- 
crat. But like our first great President, each 
has been and is, first and foremost, a great 
American, 

George Washington, you will recall, was 
fearful of the growth of political parties and 
fearful that they would become simply ve- 
hicles for securing power rather than instru- 
ments of public service. He warned against 
sectionalism and selfish pressure-group ac- 
tivity within party organizations. Like the 
Father of Our Country, the leaders whom 
we honor tonight have been concerned more 
with national good than with party weal. 
They have abhorred and condemned the 
prejudice and hypocrisy that has tended to 
confuse issues and destroy confidence in 
government. 

So, we honor a great Republican and a 
great Democrat not so much for service to 
parties but rather for service to the country; 
not because one is a Republican and the 
other a Democrat, but rather because both 
are great Americans. Both have contributed 
immeasurable to the cause of good govern- 
ment, without which no country can survive 
or prosper. 

Most conservative Democrats have a rather 
definite political creed with which, we be- 
lieve, most Americans agree. We believe that 
the purpose of government was well described 
in the preamble to the American Constitu- 
tion; that is, to “establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Through constitutional 
stipulation, the Founding Fathers sought to 
abolish all forms of false aristocracy, to set 
up a social, political, and economic merit 
system. They never intended through gov- 
ernment to reward indolence or to penalize 
diligence; they did not intend to limit indi- 
vidual achievement; they knew they could 
not put a floor under failure and should not 
put a ceiling over success. 

Like Thomas Mann, we believe that de- 
mocracy is the political name for the spir- 
itual ideals that Christianity brought into 
the world.” In fact, we believe that the 
nearest transposition of Christian principles 
into political institutions ever accomplished 
by man were set forth in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence and in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. From the brains, sacri- 
fices, and labors of our forefathers, we believe 
this Nation has become a chief repository of 
both political and Christian ideals, Democ- 
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racy, like Christianity, is based upon the 
decency, the dignity, the free moral agency, 
and the self-sufficiency of the individual. 
We believe that neither men nor nations live 
by bread alone, and that only a knowledge 
of the truth and the will and courage to 
defend the truth can make and keep men 
free. 

Many self-styled liberals cry out that we 
live in a new day and that the old rules no 
longer apply. They call this an atomic age, 
as, verily, it is. They say that science and 
technology have practically eliminated time 
and space, indicating that man is no longer 
capable of self-government. Science and 
technology, in truth, have changed many 
things. Many things, however, science and 
technology have not and cannot change. 
They cannot change human nature. They 
cannot change man's aspirations to be free. 
The things that make men and nations great 
are the same yesterday, today, and forever. 
They are as immutable as the stars and as 
eternal as God Himself. Man has not and 
cannot become smart enough to secure re- 
lease from the physical laws of the universe 
or from the spiritual laws of Him who made 
the universe. Therefore, we contend that 
each generation must rededicate itself to the 
Christian principles and the political ideals 
set forth in the American Constitution. We 
believe the sovereignty of nations is essen- 
tial to the preservation of social orders and 
in the promotion of the welfare of peoples. 
National pride is not chauvinism; love of 
country is not bigotry; devotion to existing 
institutions is not aversion to progress but 
is essential to it. Love of home and coun- 
try, love of truth and justice are the stimuli 
that have caused men to work and to fight 
and to build and to create. Take this privi- 
lege and this responsibility away from any 
generation, and you have contributed to its 
degradation. 

These things, we fear, many of our intel- 
lectuals have failed to remember, and most 
of our enemies would have us forget. In 
the forgetting of these things and in the 
failure to sustain them, lies a sure road to 
destruction. 

We believe in our tripartite form of gov- 
ernment and in its system of checks and 
balances. We believe with Woodrow Wilson 
that the history of democracy is a history 
of restraints upon the power of government 
and that unrestrained power leads always to 
tyranny. We believe in the dual sovereignty 
of the States and the Federal Government, 
believing in States’ rights, not on a basis 
of sentimentality, but on the basis of operat- 
ing efficiency. We condemn all forms of 
dictatcrship, of either the right or the left, 
of either the bourgeois or the proletariat, 
We believe that governments exist to be the 
servant of and not the master of the people. 
We do not want a government to become a 
holding company for a bankrupt society. 

We want our Government to discharge her 
full responsibility in the cause of world 
peace. Being a good neighbor, however, 
does not mean that one’s home should be- 
come a tourist camp and that one's land 
should become a public common. We can- 
not make the world safe for democracy un- 
less we make and keep America safe for 
democracy. 

So tonight we honor distinguished leaders, 
public servants, whom we believe have con- 
tributed greatly to the principles upon which 
this country was founded and to the prin- 
ciples which have made it great, In other 
words, these gentlemen have served the 
cause of constitutional democracy. 

What we have tried to say.can be best sum- 
marized in the appropriate words of Dantel 
Webster. 

Speaking at the 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the birth of George Washington in 
the city of Washington on February 22, 1832. 
Daniel Webster expressed the fears and sen- 
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timents that still burn in the hearts of true 
patriots when he said, in speaking of the 
Constitution: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvest. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol 
were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all 
covered by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall recon- 
struct the fabric of demolished government? 
Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? Who 
shall frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites national sovereignty with 
States rights, individual security, and pub- 
lic prosperity? No, if these columns fall, 
they will be raised not again. Like the Coll- 
seum and the Parthenon, they will be des- 
tined to a mournful, a melancholy immor- 
tality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over 
them than were ever shed over the monu- 
ments of Roman or Grecian art; for they 
will be the remnants of a more glorious edi- 
fice than Greece or Rome ever saw, the edi- 
fice of constitutional American liberty.” 

Tonight we honor the great Governor of 
Texas, not only for his sound philosophy, but 
also for his vision and spirit, He has been 
the Andrew Jackson, the Sam Houston type 
of Democrat, a fearless and courageous fight- 
er, one who refuses to compromise princi- 
ples for political expediency. He has been a 
political crusader, a plumed knight in the 
cause of government. In these times 
of moral and political confusion and cow- 
ardice, his star has continued to shine 
brightly. He has enriched our finest tradi- 
tions of statesmanship. 

The scroll we now present to Governor 
Shivers reads: “Alan Shivers: lawyer, farm- 
er, soldier, statesman, and religious leader, 
has for 20 years served with rare distinction 
the people of the great State of Texas, first 
as State Senator, next as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and then as Governor, 

“Wisdom, integrity, and courage have char- 
acterized the career of this young Governor, 
With reverence for the American constitu- 
tional system, he has fought to preserve and 
strengthen American institutions and tra- 
ditions. Rising above petty and partisan 
political strife, he did not hesitate to im- 
peril his political life by crossing party lines 
when he thought his country's welfare de- 
manded it. 

“Allan Shivers is a resolute foe of those 
who would destroy liberty for imaginary se- 
curity. His ideals of statesmanship give 
hope and added dignity to his generation. 
Such men as he built the United States, and 
only such men as he can sustain it.” 


Text or SPEÐCH BY Governor SHIVERS AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Day DINNER, FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1954, Upon Recripr or 1954 
Grorck WASHINGTON AWARD OF AMERICAN 
Goop GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 
Human beings are always weak and often 

wrong, but through faith in God, we are 

given feelings of humility, gratitude, and 
appreciation. Tonight, I am overwhelmed 
by such feelings. 

When we look at our friends and our fam- 
flies, we recognize the fact that the Almighty 
gave us those also. He gave us so many 
wonderful things, and we give so little in 
return. 

Among the great things He has given 
Americans is constitutional government, for 
which we should be especially thankful. It 
is a Government that allows a boy to run 
barefooted through the streets of his home- 
town with few restrictions, to sell newspa- 
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pers, to get an education, to become an 
Eagle Scout; and, later, to become success- 
Tul as a preacher, a lawyer, a teacher, a doc- 
tor, or as a public official. 

I have always taken constitution govern- 
ment in the phraseology of its founders— 
particularly that part of the Declaration of 
Independence which says that “all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights.” These rights are the same 
now as they were when our forefathers re- 
corded them as a gift from God. One of the 
fundamental precepts of constitutional gov- 
ernment is the citizen's responsibility for 
its preservation. 

Just as political parties do things to peo- 
ple, so does a government do things to—or 
for—people. Any government that is good 
is responsive to the desires and demands of 
the people. Those of us who hold public 
office must recognize our duty to provide 
that responsiveness. Any contribution to 
good government comes from the people. It 
may be made through an individual, but 
that individual is only the instrument 
through which the desires and demands of 
the people are translated into action. The 
ideas of individuals as to what constitutes 
good government vary widely. 

But we are all proud of the rights we haye 
under our constitutional government. I 
gives a citizen the right to private property 
and the right to protection from the Govern- 
ment itself. He has the right to select bis 
own church without interference from the 
Government. He has the right to criticize 
public officials—even the President—without 
being thrown into jail or being sentenced 
to die. 

It is my humble opinion that the framers 
of the Constitution did not intend to give 
any individual the right to use these privi- 
leges and freedoms on the one hand while 
trying to destroy them with the other. Just 
as religious freedom does not include the 
right to tear down your neighbors’ church 
because you think yours is better, politi 
freedom should be used to cloak the right 
hand with protection while the left hand 
carries on dastardly acts of destruction. 

Constitutional government is, under 3 
own rules, subject to change—but not tO 
termination. 

The old proverb, “To be commended PY 
those who might blame without fear, gives 
great pleasure,” seems appropriate on 
occasion; and yet it is a tremendous under- 
statement of the pleasure and happiness tbis 
night has brought to me. 

No man can fully merit the honors be- 
stowed on him, for there are so many oth 
with whom he must share any accomplish 
ment. To my devoted wife, who has . 
fered most through the trials, troubles, and 
problems of my public life, I want to say; 
“I share with you the honor of this event. 

May both she and the One who looks srv 
all of us continue to hold me firmly by th 
hand. 


Thank you. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks f 
the Recor», I include a condensation © 
an article which I prepared on the Co™ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which 227 
peared in the September 1953 issue of tP 
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Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science: 
THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFARS 
(By Hon. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD) 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs had its 
genesis in the Continental Congress, which 

d a Committee of Secret Correspondence 
even before the Declaration of Independence 
for the sole purpose of “corresponding with 
Our friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Other parts of the world." 

By the spring 6f 1777, the specialized ua- 
ture of its work had become recognized a 1 
its titie was changed to “Committee for For- 
eign Affairs." However, specific problems in 
foreign affairs were occasionally dealt with 

Select or temporary committees appointed 
for the purpose. 

The practice of utilizing select committees 
to deal with foreign affairs continued even 
fter the Congress of the United States was 
Organized under the Constitution. It was 
not until 1822 that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs achieved permanent status as a 
Standing committee, beginning with a mem- 

hip of 7 and gradually increasing through 
years to its present alltime high of 29. 

e present committee has a political com- 
Position of 16 Republicans and 14 Demo- 
‘Tats. Other parties have been well repre- 
tented in past years, with the membership 
including National Republicans, Clay 

v mocrats, Federalists, Union Democrats, 

Nionists, Liberal Republicans Tammany 

mocrats, Readjustors, Independents, Inde- 

dent Protectionists, Progressives, and 
qnmbers of the American Party, the Uncon- 
tional Union Party, and the Silver Party. 
FAMOUS CHAIRMEN AND MEMBERS 


anne membership lists of the Foreign 
w. Airs Committee contain names of many 
‘ho achieved fame in long careers of public 
ice. Outstanding among the early com- 
ttee chairmen were such men as John C. 
datoun. Caleb Cushing, and John Quincy 


maso well known to us are the names of 
Dreqimmediate predecessors: Sol Bloom, who 
len, ided during the consideration of the 
W. d-lease program and the years of World 
ar II; Charles A. Eaton, who headed the 
ttee during the launching of the 
Waere 1 plan; John Kee, who was chairman 
tary: the House passed the first of the mili- 
und assistance bills, and James P. Richards, 
er whose chairmanship the committee 
cted to terminate the state of war with 
Ger many and revised and extended the pro- 
am for mutual defense, 

t is not common knowledge, but the 
Wie mt Speaker of the House, the Honor- 
or © JosePH W. MARTIN, Is a former member 
J. the Foreign Affairs Committee. Senators 

; W. Fursatonr, of Arkansas; THOMAS C. 
of cs. In., of Missouri; MIKE MANSFIELD, 
ko ntana; Karu E. MUNDT, of South Da- 
tery, and GEORGE A. SMatHers, of Florida, 
du cd on the Foreign Afairs Committee 
poing their terms as Representatives. 
Year T Senator Tom Connally, for many 
For chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Der, ea Relations, obtained his early ex- 
ber ence in international matters as a mem- 

Of the House counterpart. 
tushe late James W. Wadsworth, after a dis- 
dum ed career in the Senate, served for a 
dart ver of years in the House and during 
bution” his service made a valuable contri- 
Commi to the work of the Foreign Affairs 
Repr ittee, Before leaving the House of 
— tative to become the Governors of 
tive] husetts and Connecticut, respec- 

Y. Christian A. Herter and John Davis 
Citimi o en parta Lr the work of tha 


4 DUTIES AND FRAME OF REFERENCE 

— its establishment as a standing com- 

frame of the House in 1822, the duties and 
Of reference of the Committee on 
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Foreign Affairs have, in the broadest sense, 
covered “relations of the United States with 
foreign nations generally.” The subjects 
covered have ranged from declarations of 
war, neutrality laws, treaty termination, to 
international expositions, and the regulation 
of whaling. 

By tradition and precedent the committee 
maintains a close watch over the operations 
of the Department of State and the execu- 
tive branch with reference to foreign affairs. 
The committee is authorized to exercise con- 
tinuous surveillance of the execution of 
the laws within the committee's jurisdiction 
by section 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, which reads as follows: 

“Src. 136. To assist the Congress in ap- 
praising the administration of the laws and 
in developing such amendments or related 
legislation as it may deem necessary, each 
standing committee of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives shall exercise con- 
tinuous watchfulmess of the execution by 
the administrative agencies concerned of 
any laws, the subject matter of which is 
within the jurisdiction of such committee; 
and, for that purpose, shall study all perti- 
nent reports and data submitted to the Con- 
gress by the agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government.” 

In the past, It was customary for legisla- 
tive committees to pass authorizing legisla- 
tion with subsequent action and annual re- 
view by the Appropriations Committees only. 
In recent times, the practice has increased 
of passing authorizing legislation with fixed 
time limits, so as to require review and 
renewal of the authorization by the legisla- 
tive committees. Examples are the lend- 
lease, UNRRA, and foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid bills, which have required annual 
reauthorization through the Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Relations Committees before 
appropriations could be made. 


In recent years it has become customary 
for the House to adopt resolutions increas- 
ing the committee’s authority and the scope 
of its activities. Of practical assistance to 
the committee in the exercise of its watch- 
fulness over matters within its jurisdiction 
is the latest of such resolutions, House Reso- 
lution 113, 83d Congress, passed by the House 
February 24, 1953, which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct 
thorough studies and investigations of ail 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee. 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places as the committee may de- 
termine, whether or not the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to re- 
quire the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents by subpena or otherwise, and to 
take testimony, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee and shall be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman. The chairman of the committee 
or any member designated by him may 
administer oaths to witnesses.” 

WORKLOAD 


‘The tremendous growth in the committee's 
workload during recent years is apparent 
from a comparison of the funds involved in 
legislation considered. Thus, during the 
73d Congress the amount of money involved 
in public bills before the committee was 
$102,000, whereas the approximate total au- 
thorization considered by the committee, 
passed by the House and enacted into law 
during the 82d Congress was $14,121,758,750. 
And, as stated In the Survey of Activities 
of the 81st Congress, “There is every indica- 
tion that the growing leadership of the 
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United States in world affairs will continue 
to require the cooperation of the Congress on 
a scale unprecedented in our history. Thus, 
it may be expected that the heavy workload 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs will in- 
crease in intensity and will reflect more than 
ever before the importance of the legislative 
process in shaping the foreign affairs of our 
Nation.” i 

A cross section of the great variety of sub- 
jects covered by legislation pending before 
the committee during the 82d Congress in- 
cludes United States membership in and 
relationship to the United Nations; emer- 
gency food relief for the people of India; 
Communism; Arab and Israeli refugee relief; 
military, technical and economic assistance 
covering all areas of the world (mutual se- 
curity program); international bridges; fluc- 
tuating water levels of the Great Lakes; dip- 
lomatic privileges and immunities; unjust 
imprisonment of American citizens by Iron 
Curtain countries; termination of the state 
of war between the United States and Ger- 
many; Foreign Service buildings program and 
annuities for retired Foreign Service Officers; 
establishment of a United States Peace Acad- 
emy; and an international effort to discover 
a cancer cure, 

STAFFING 

The enactment of the Legislative Reore 
ganization Act of 1946 coincided with the 
mounting pressure of the committee’s need 
for more adequate staff facilities. No longer 
restricted to the services of a clerk and one 
assistant, the committee for the first time 
received authority to secure the services of 
four professional staff consultants and a sub- 
stantially enlarged clerical staff, 

The committee approached the problem of 
acquiring an enlarged staff with the same 
degree of care that it was accustomed to give 
other phases of committee work. Every 
effort was made to sclect staff members on 
the basis ot their proven qualifications to 
meet the committee’s work requirements, 
In so doing, the committee pioneered in 
spelling out staff qualifications and func- 
tions, making the services of all professional 
and clerical staff members available to each 
member of the committee, as needed on 
committee work, on a nonpartisan basis. 

A 1951 bipartisan staffing subcommittee 
described the work of professional staff con- 
sultants in these words: 

“Studies prepared by the staff must ald the 
committee in evaluating, analyzing and sum- 
marizing the testimony and documents given 
to the committee during its hearings. This 
includes a great deal of statistical work. The 
staff prepares drafts of committee reports on 
bills and prepares staff documents, through 
original research, for the use of the com- 
mittee and all members of the House on 
international problems. Staff members must 
have the ability to work under high pressure, 
must be able to serve the 27 [now 30] mem- 
bers of the committee of both parties in 
independent research and, in addition, must 
be amenable to the routine direction and 
discipline of the chairman and staff ad- 
ministrator. The individual opinions of staf 
members are valuable, but in many instances 
they will be expected to prepare and draft 
material which does not necessarily support 
their own opinions.” 

The professional staff consultants are 
individually responsible to the chairman and 
to the members of the committee for the 
accuracy of their work. 

The committee clerk serves as staff ad- 
ministrator. His duties haye been described 
in a committee resolution which provides 
that “he shall be responsible to the chairman 
and the committee for efficient administra- 
tion, under the direction and control of the 
chairman, of the work of the professional 
and clerical staff. He is expected to achieve, 
as far as possible, a coordination in effort 
among the personnel of both branches of the 
stall.” 
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PROCEDURES 

All bills, resolutions, and documents intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives during 
the current Congress within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and re- 
ferred to it for action by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives are recorded in the 
committee's legislative calendar and pub- 
lished monthly. As action is taken on these 
legislative items, it is posted in the calendar. 
This includes requests for and receipt of re- 
ports from pertinent executive departments; 
consideration by the full committee and the 
subcommittees, elther in executive or open 
ression; disposition of the measure, such as 
the reporting out of the measure by the 
committee, the debate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and the vote of the 
Members of Congress on the bill or resolu- 
tion. 

The procedures of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, like all standing commit- 
tees of the House, are governed by the rules 
of the House of Representatives. From 
time to time, however, the committee has 
adopted supplemental rules which it has 
found particularly applicable to its opera- 
tions. An example of such supplemental 
rules is the 5-minute rule for interroga- 
tion of witnesses testifying before the com- 
mittee. A witness, having first. made his 
statement to the committee, is questioned 
by the members under this 5-minute rule 
which was informally inaugurated during 
the 80th Congress and adopted formally 
February 26, 1953. The chairman, following 
this rule, calls alternately on the majority 
and minority members according to senior- 
ity, granting each 5 minutes for interroga- 
tion of the witness. After all of the mem- 
bers have had an opportunity-to question 
the witness for 5 minutes, the chairman 
repeats the procedure until there are no 
further questions. In this way an equitable 
opportunity to question the witness is given 
to each member. 

In the present Congress eight new mem- 
bers have joined the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. To encourage the fullest possible 
participation by the junior members of the 
committee, a variation of the 5-minute rule 

_ bas been initiated and used on some occa- 
sions, so that the chairman calls first on 
the junior members, alternating from the 
Majority to the minority side until the 
ranking majority and minority members 
have had an opportunity to question the 
witness for 5 minutes. This is an example 
of the committee’s adaptability as well as 
democracy in action. 


NONPARTISANSHIP 


In taking action, the committee has ex- 
hibited an outstanding degree of nonparti- 
ganship, The nature of the legislative mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction are such that 
More than ordinary care must be exercised 
in determining what legislative action to 
take. The extraordinary requirements in 
the consideration of foreign policy legisla- 
tion were fully expressed during the sist 
Congress in a minority report by certain 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
on the extension of the European recovery 
program (Rept. No. 323, pt. 2), as follows: 

“We believe that politics should end at 
the water’s edge for both parties. In fact, 
we believe that partisan politics in foreign 
affairs should end before our policies reach 
the water's edge. The party in power must 
not take political advantage of the require- 
ments with reference to confidential infor- 
mation, and insist upon withholding from 
the Congress and the public matters that 
are not military or diplomatic secrets, but 
sre clearly political secrets. * For poli- 
tics to end at the water's edge, there must be 
bipartisan participation in the formulation 
of policies; bipartisan agreement in the 
measures adopted; and bipartisan sharing of 
credit for the success of such policies, 
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“We are now the minority party [Republi- 
can Party], the loyal opposition. We believe 
that we should avoid taking political ad- 
vantage of situations that might in any way 
embarrass our country in the conduct of its 
foreign affairs; we believe that we have a 
duty to help, insofar as we are permitted, 
in the formulation and implementation of 
sound and righteous foreign policies; but 
we also believe that it is our duty to oppose, 
without fear or favor, wrong policies that 
our Government is attempting, to expose 
the failure of our Government in critical 
situations to arrive at any policy at all, and 
to offer constructive alternatives.” 


MINORITY REPORTS 


The records show that during the critical 
period beginning with Pear) Harbor in De- 
cember 1941, until consideration of the first 
UNRRA (United Nations Rehabilitation and 
Relief Administration) bill (December 1943- 
January 1944), when there was an over- 
riding objective—to win the war—tHe com- 
mittee was in unanimous agreement on the 
measures reported out. Since then there 
have been a number of minority reports, as 
follows: 


Congress Roport No, Bubject 
W 259, pt. 2... Lend Lease. 
M coer acemaskas Relief “Assistance to the 

Fee of Countries Dev- 
astatod by Wor. 
Sb EESE Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. 
323, pt. 2... Extension of European Re- 
every Progrini, 
Bist. 509, pt. 2... . Intormational Children’s 
i Emergency Fund, 
Bist 770, pt. 2. International Claims Set- 
tement Act, 
W 002, pt. 2... Aid to Korea, 
W 1265, pts. 1 | Mutual Defense Assist- 
and 2. ance Act of 1949. 
Bist... 1802, pt. 4...| Foreign Ecoronile Assist- 


ance, 
.-| India Emergency Assist- 
ance Act of 1651. 


These minority reports are not mere ex- 
pressions of partisan views; they are the 
careful and deliberate thoughts of mem- 
bers whose views differ with the numerical 
majority. The minority report on the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, for cx- 
ample, cut across party lines and was signed 
by 2 Republicans and 2 Democrats. The 
minority report on assistance to Greece and 
Turkey was the expression of only one mem- 
ber—all other members of both parties con- 
stituting the majority. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Keeping informed on every aspect of for- 
eign affairs is vitally important to the legis- 
lators who are members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs so that they may act in 
the best interests of the people of the United 
States whom they represent. They seek and 
receive information—factual, interpretative, 
and theoretical—from many sources, official 
as well as unofficial, written as well as oral. 
The committee receives volumes of official 
data, classified as well as unclassified, con- 
cerning foreign policy generally as well as 
pertaining to specific legislation. On the 
original Marshall plan legislation, for in- 
stance, 40 pounds of written data were re- 
ceived. 

Also, the committee holds two types of 
hearings: (1) To obtain information in con- 
nection with specific legislation, and (2) to 
hear at first hand about current foreign 
policy developments from those who are 
making or administering it. Witnesses in- 
clude Government officials as well as private 
citizens and representatives of private organ- 
izations. During the hearings held on the 
Mutual Security Act extension in March and 
April 1952, the Secretary of State and Secre- 
tary of Defense as well as the Chairman 
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of the Joint Chiefs of Staff appeared twice; 
3 Members of Congress, gave testimony; 43 
Government officials appeared, and 12 pri- 
vate citizens or representatives of private 
organizations appeared. In addition, 18 
statements were submitted by those who 
wished to appear personally but were not 
able to do so. 

Throughout the years It has heen custo- 
mary for the committee to receive officials 
of foreign governments for informal discus- 
sions, particularly concerning relations be- 
tween their country and the United States- 
There are even occasions on record whe? 
representatives of foreign countries testiend 
in support of pending legislation before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The practice 
in recent years, however, has been to limit 
appearances of foreign officials to informal 
discussions, Since 1940 there have bee? 
over 60 such meetings, including meetings 
with the Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia; the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Luxembourg 
the President of Czechoslovakia; the 8 
dent-elect of Costa Rica; the President of the 
Norwegian Parliament; the President 
Haiti; the Prime Minister of Poland; a 
British Minister of State for Foreign Affaire 
the Prime Minister of Norway; a member 25 
the German Bundestag; the Minister of For 
eign Affairs, Australia; and the Minister tor 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands. 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


As often as practicable, meetings with 
witnesses are open to the public. 
when facilities in the mecting room ™ 
it possible, the general policy of the 
mittee has been to permit coverage of mee 
ings by television and newsreel service 
During and since the war, however, much 
the testimony received by the committee 
involved matters concerning national 44 
curity. Nevertheless, of the total of re 
hours of committee and subcommittee mee 
ings during the 82d Congress, it proved 10 
sible for only 84 hours of meetings to be he 
in open session. 7 of 

Keenly conscious of the disadvantages a. 
proceedings in executive session, the com? 
mittee has made a special point of publia 
ing transcripts of these meetings after t- 
letion of testimony involving matters ree 
ing to national security, Also, it is jon 
chairman's practice after executive ig. on 
meetings to give the press a digest of iD tho 
mation received or action taken during in- 
meeting, carefully omitting references 
volving matters affecting the national $ 
ity. ` for 

Practically all documents published oP” 
the use of the committee, with the ex 8. 
tion of those having a security classifica’ 
are available either for distribution to je 
publie or for inspection by the pup es 
These include the committee's leg 
calendar, legislative hearings, reports and 
legislation, reports of study missions: ect 
background studies on special sup sea? 
Also, it has become customary for the ©" of 
mittee to compile and publish a survey op 
its activities during each Congress W 
is given public distribution. 


SHARE IN FOREIGN POLICY FORMULATION 


For more than a decade, major eleme y 
of foreign policy have involved in 
the expenditure of vast sums for many assis” 
of military, economic and technical 
ance to foreign nations. em- 

There has been à notable shift mre 
phasis from the use of treaties to prov jom 
requiring congressional implementa’ 5. 
Key foreign policy programs requiring pave 
gressional approval to become effective eek 
included the lend-lease legislation, pu” 
Turkish aid, the Marshall plan, and the 
tual Security Acta. 

With its constitutional power over ‘of to? 
purse” it was inevitable that the role Ana 
House and the Committee on Foreign 
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Would be enormously enhanced by partici- 
Pating in the establishment of such foreign 
Policy undertakings. 
Incrensed participation has meant a cor- 
Te:ponding increase in responsibility. Legis- 
tion sometimes has its origin in recom- 
Mendations by the Executive; sometimes it 
driginates in the Congress, Frequently, leg- 
lelation results as a merger of ideas emanat- 
ing from both branches. This has been 
Particularly true of legislation to implement 
the foreign military and economic assistance 
Programs, — 
During consideration of the original le; `t- 
tion to effectuate the Marshall plan fo. 
toreign economic- aid, the Foreign Affairs 
ittee initiated action on a military- 
&ssistance program, going so far as to include 
ugunge for that purpose in a committee 
Working draft of the bill. This was in March 
1948, Executive support was not forthcom- 
8. however, and the provisions were 
dropped in final committee deliberations, 
committee’s consideration had been an- 
Ctipatory, and a year and a half later, on 
October 6, 1049, the administration-sup- 
ed Mutual Defense Assistance Act be- 
fame law. 
To a very considerable degree, the policy 
Clauses embodied in the foreign-aid bills 
legislative in origin and a good share of 
© drafting of such provisions has taken 
Thee in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
to © actual programs have also been shaped 
& great extent by committee action, such 
the decision to supply wheat to India 
™ a loan rather than on a grant basis. 
i © course of foreign policy has also been 
Rected by committee reductions of re- 
Wested fund authorizations. 
CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


regat expansion of committee activity and 
Ponsibility has necessitated substantial 
del nges and improvements in the working 
ationships between the executive and the 
peisiative branches. Subcommittee systems 
ocr been devised to coordinate and facili- 
te briefing of committee members on cur- 
t world developments. The post of As- 
Rent Secretary of State for Congressional 
est, tions, with a sizable staff, has been 
ablished. 
waere has been another significant re- 
nse to the need for closer executive-con- 
fessional collaboration and participation 
Tale ale decisions affecting foreign policy. 
has found expression in the service by 
gembers of Congress as members of United 
tne delegations to international confer- 
tbee „uch as the United Nations and its 
lalized agencies. 
SUBCOMMITTEES FOR LEGISLATION AND 
CONSULTATION 
Ag itor to 1945, the Committee on Foreign 
Com made only a desultory use of sub- 
oit mittees and had no organized subcom- 
ate structure. In that year the com- 
Mant’ pioneered in creating a system of 
Beg De (permanent) subcommittees. Five 
lehe “phical area subcommittees were estab- 
ton a to assist members, through consulta- 
th, and briefing meetings with officials of 
Pog, executive branch, to keep more fully 
ed on world developments. 
athe subcommittee system evolved further 
tubeg” the succeeding years. Functional 
Cay Mmittees were added to the geographi- 
tta aren groups in 1947 and considerable 
tem, "8S made of them and of ad hoc or 
bruce! subcommittees, for preliminary 
by g ing of legislation before consideration 
‘he full committee. 
to subcommittee structure has developed 
Mit, the following eight standing subcom- 
Ment : Subcommittee on State Depart- 
Mitte TBAnization and Personnel, Subcom- 
Mittes On Near East and Africa, Subcom- 
on In On National Security, Subcommittee 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
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ments, Subcommittee on the Far East and 
the Pacific, Subcommittee on Europe, Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economie Policy, and 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs. 

The changed role of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has necessitated the use 
of still another type of subcommittee, groups 
which undertake study missions abroad to 
gather firsthand factual data for the com- 
mittee. Such special study missions are 
formed without limitation as regards mem- 
bership on the standing subcommittees. 
For example, members of the FafEast and 
the Pacific Subcommittee have not been 
barred from participating in a study mission 
to Europe or South America. Some of these 
study missions have been joint affairs, in- 
volving participation with the Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations Committees of the 
House and of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. 


The committee’s use of study missions has 
in a measure decreased its dependence on 
the Executive as the principal source of de- 
tailed information on our foreign relations. 
The knowledge thus gained has materially 
assisted the committee in discharging its 
responsibilities. It is worth noting that 
after a joint study mission in 1951, the execu- 
tive request of $8,500,000,0C0 for the continu- 
ation of the mutual security program was 
cut to an authorization of $7,492,400,000— 
a difference of more than a billion dollars, 

SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


The need for a specialized legislative group 
to deal with foreign affairs matters wes felt 
and met as far back as the days of the Conti- 
nental Congress. The history of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and its development is an 
example of the ability of the legislative 
branch to adapt itself to meet changed cir- 
cumstances. 


Developments in transportation, commu- 
nications, and the elimination of the former- 
ly protective barriers of distance, through 
technological adyances which have literally 
shrunk time and distance, have all height- 
ened the importance of American foreign 
policy. 

Our hopes for the winning and establish- 
ment of peace depend in great measure upon 
our foreign policy and the steps we take to 
implement it. That is why a Member can- 
not serve on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
without acquiring a special sense of ac- 
countability. It is recognition of this added 
responsibility which has led to reorganiza- 
tion of the committee, with its simple, but 
effective subcommittee system. It is why 
there has been insistence upon having a 
more adequate committee staff. It is the 
reason why the committee voluntarily tight- 
ened its oversight functions and has insisted 
that each year legislation for continuance 
of the foreign military assistance program be 
renewed only after thorough review by the 
legislative as well as the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress. 


Republican Prospects Looking Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


include the following article by Kyle 
Palmer, political editor of the Los An- 


geles Times, which appeared in the issue 


of February 21, 1954: 
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REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS LOOKING UP 
(By Kyle Palmer) 

Political opinion around the country ap- 
pears to be veering favorably toward the 
Republican President and the Republicans 
in Congress, 

And while this trend fs setting in a little 
early and might easily fade away before the 
autumn balloting, the causes and influences 
back of it hold fair promise of remaining 
constant. 

Public respect for and confidence in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower are paying off, not only 
in popularity around the country but in 
practical ways. too. 

No whips have been cracked, no heads 
have been knocked together, no undue pres- 
sures have been brought to bear, but the 
President's program is moving ahead in Con- 
gress, recalcitrants among the Republicans 
are less and less bold, and the Democrats 
are taking a second look at election pros- 
pects that seemed a few weeks or months 
ago to be roseate. 

And all of this despite the administra- 
tion's current inability to balance the Fed- 
eral budget, despite a mere token reduction 
in taxes, despite a drop in employment, de- 
spite an almost solid front of opposition by 
CIO and AFL political leaders, and despite 
some dissatisfaction among the Nation's 
farmers. 

Ordinarily such undertones might easily 
presage greater dangers and troubles ahead, 
but in this instance they appear to be re- 
garded and accepted—by other than partisan 
critics—as the inescapable and normal con- 
sequences of adjustments all along the line 
which, in due course, will lead to sound re- 
sults. 

Changing the Nation's economy from an 
essentially wartime basis to a peacetime 
basis entails incidental and individual prob- 
lems thit are inescapable. 

But there are substantial and significant 
facts that Justify a conclusion that the steps 
taken by the Elsenhower administration to 
cushion the impact of the transition are 
practical and wise. 

As, for instance; 

The fact that a real start has been made in 
reducing Government expenditures and on 
a scale that holds more than a promise of 
further substantial tax reductions. 

The fact that a President with a thorough 
professional knowledge of war and prepara- 
tions for war has induced a drastic over- 
haul of the entire concept of military opera- 
tions in the future, thus increasing national 
security and at a reduced cost. 

The fact that a free economy Is gradually 
regaining the ground lost during two dec- 
ades devoted to Socialist planning and ex- 
perimentation, thus advancing Government 
toward the Eisenhower objective of greater 
service and less interference, 

The fact that military and economic as- 
sistance to non-Communist nations has been 
placed on a national basis, thus enabling 
the American people to help others without 
injuring themselves. 

The fect that a policy of firmness and rea- 
son has supplanted vacillation and bluster 
in our d with Russian communism, 
thus restoring the United States to a posi- 
tion of real influence in world affairs and 
gaining for this country the respect both of 
friend and foe. 

Possibly the entire process can be sum- 
marized in one, the most important fact 
of all, and that is from the President on 
down through each department of the Fed- 
eral establishment he has been able to 
bring under his direct control, the objective 
is to make Government better, more useful, 
less burdensome, 

This represents quite a change of pace; 
for Washington's formulas to meet every 
economic, social, and political ill during the 
last 20 years have been formulas of politics 
and expediency. 
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The changeover has called for courage, 


commonsense, and perseverance, And the 
end is not yet. 

If the Republican Party manages to in- 
crease its almost vanished control of the 
House of Representatives and can gain suf- 
ficient additional seats in the Senate to give 
it a working majority there, then the bat- 
tle can be won. 

Return of Democratic majorities next 
November, on the other hand, would result 
in hamstringing the Eisenhower program 
and, in ell probability, result in a return 2 
years later to the White House of a Demo- 
cratic President who would promptly under- 
take to reverse all of the impulses set in mo- 
tion by 4 years of Republican control. 

The most persuasive influence In the fall 
elections, of course, will be the country's 
overall economic status—employment, pro- 
duction, customers, sales, and so forth. 

And on this point the responsible Govern- 
ment heads and their advisers believe they 
are secure. 

Whether there will be a substantial busi- 
ness upturn later in the year or a continua- 
tion of current levels they are not prepared 
to assert, but they anticipate no further 
serious downtrend. 

In such calculations the so-called labor 
vote will play an important but not an ex- 
pected decisive part and it is believed that 
Republican candidates will get a fair share of 
union membership ballots. 

President Eisenhower has sought, through 
suggested amendments and modifications of 
the Taft-Hartley labor law, to eliminate irk- 
some conditions in the statute and to write 
certain procedural improvements into its ad- 
ministrative machinery, 

The President has refused to be drawn into 
controversial exchanges with the union lead- 
ership, which is almost solidly lined up 
against him, and has mapped a general 
course calculated to appeal directly to the 
mass of union men and women. 

Checks made here and there over the coun- 
try indicate this policy is accomplishing re- 
sults as there is no evidence of any wide- 
spread feeling against the administration 
among the organized workers. A real drop 
in employment, of course, might generate 
trouble, but here, too, the Government is 
prepared for prompt action to prevent any 
serious slowing of industry and business. 

When the election outlook is broken down 
by States and congressional districts the sit- 
uation becomes spotty as local conditions 
Tather than partisan and national issues will 
play a large part in voter decisions. 

Democratic hopes for upping the party's 
strength in Congress are pinned right now 
more on expectations of capturing a major- 
ity in the House of Representatives than of 
taking over the Senate, which now is about 
equally divided and functioning by agree- 
ment rather than by majority control. 

As viewed by Washington's political ana- 
lysts, pundits, prophets, grass roots investi- 
gators, and poll takers, the critical battles 
for seats In the House will occur in the Mid- 
die West and Northwest. The big question 
is, What will the farmers do? And the farm- 
ers, as of the moment, are not saying. 

California is regarded as one of the key 
States in this approaching struggle for power 
not only because a United States senatorship 
is at stake but also because of conflicting 
Teports concerning individual congressional 
bat t les. 

Among the incumbents from California 
both Republicans and Democrats—there ap- 
pears to be no undue uneasiness, and it 
seems to be their common conclusion that 
incumbent Republican United States Sena- 
tor THOMAS KUCHEL will retain the seat to 
which he was appointed more than a 
year ago. 

The recent flurry of charges, cheers, and 
Jeers growing out of Democratic complaints 
that Republicans are hitting below the belt 
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in their partisan attacks gives a foretaste of 
the exchanges to be expected in the coming 
election battles. 

Leaders and candidates on both sides fully 
realize the decisive nature of the contest, and 
neither side will pull its punches. But the 
Republicans have one great and, it may be, 
all-persuasive asset. They have Dwight 
Eisenhower. And I will miss my guess if, in 
the long run, Mr. Eisenhower doesn't tip 
the scales, 


Morale in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. WILSON- of California. Mr. 
Speaker, morale in the armed services 
is one of the major problems of the 
Defense Department today. A recent 
report of President Eisenhower's Wom- 
ble Commission has pointed out the 
alarming number of cutbacks in bene- 
fits that all the services have suffered 
over a period of 10 years. 

In my opinion, it is high time for Con- 
gress to take steps to restore the slashed 
benefits and, in so doing, to reassure the 
members of our armed services of our 
interest in their efficiency and welfare. 

A revealing and factual series of news- 
paper articles on this subject has been 
appearing in the San Diego Union. 
They were written by Rembert James, 
the Union's military editor. They de- 
serve the attention of all of our col- 
leagues. Under the unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I include the above- 
mentioned articles in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 5 
Way Is MILITARY Carrer LOSING Its APPEAL? 

(By Rembert James) 

A military career is losing its attractions 
for Americans, 

At a time when the United States must 
keep more than 3 million men in uniform 
on duty around the world, the Armed 
Forces—except for the Marine Corps—are 
failing to hold the kind of people they re- 
quire to keep up their standards. 

Reenlistments are down, Growing num- 
bers of officers with the kind of experience 
that would make them most valuabie to the 
services have shown less and less interest 
in military careers. 

The number of eligible top-ranking mill- 
tary students in the college ROTC and nayal 
ROTC programs who are applying for regu- 
lar commissions is far below the leyel that 
the services hoped for, 

Even the cadet corps at the naval and mil- 
itary academies have been affected. The per- 
centage of resignations at West Point, for 
example, increased from 5.4 in 1950 to 11.9 
in 1952. At th Naval Academy, 73 quit out 
of the first year class in 1952, and there have 
been 39 resignations from the 1953 beginners. 

The situation has deyeloped to a point 
where the Nation's leaders have begun show- 
ing deep concern. They say the long-range 
effect of the things that are happening now 
can bring the level of efficiency and morale 
in the services down to the danger point. 

A confusing factor in the overall picture is 
that these things are not visible on the sur- 
face. The services seem to have an ade- 
quate—even plentiful—supply of personnel, 
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The Navy, for example, is getting adequaté 
numbers of new officers. It has a waiting list 
of men who want to enlist. In some parts 
of the country the waiting time is as much 
as 8 months. S 

This is misleading, because the problem 
lies elsewhere, 

The officers the Navy is getting are brand 
new ensigns and most of them are going 
as reservists, not as professional career offi- 
cers. They will serye their tour on active 
duty and then the majority will become 
civilians again. 

The situation among Navy enlisted me? 
is basically the same. The Navy's ove 
enlistment rate is 48 percent. This looks 
good, until the whole picture is examined: 
The total percentage represents an average 
reenlistments of men in various cat 

The key to the situation in the Navy n 


that the rate for first reenlistments !s 8 
12 percent. This indicates that the elt 


perienced young sailors are getting out. 
is the older chief petty officers and pe 
officers who are staying. 2 

The Navy has just over 32,000 regular ca 
reer officers out of its total of 81,000 commis” 
sioned officers, Up until a few days ago. 
regular officers were not allowed to y 
except by special permission. Now they one 
do so after 4 years of active commission 
duty. 

The regulations, in effect for years, 
bidding regulars to resign from e S 
sioned duty in the Navy were highly unpopu- 
lar. Naval authorities will weit with tbe 
siderable interest to see what effect 
change makes, and how many quit. a 

These regulations, Incidentally, may hes, 
an important helpful effect on the NA y 
subsidized education program, the Hollow 
plan—a program that could stand a po 
ful shot in the arm. ays 

Under the Holloway plan the Navy P ay 
#600. year to selected young men who stl! 
naval science and tactics part time at ci 
colleges of their choice. Only about 1 p 
of 6 of these students has been winding 
as Regulars. j 

Naval officers hope that the new regu 
tion, permitting the officers to resign © 
after becoming Regulars, may cause many 
more of these Holloway-plan students to 5", 
in the Navy. Up to now they had to mar 
what looked like an irrevocable decision ag 
the end of 2 years on active duty, and * 7 
were that certain they wanted a naval careng 

If the Navy is having a hard time, py 
Army and Air Force are almost incompar® 
worse off. ed 

The Army's reenlistment rate declin g 
from 69 percent to less than 10 percent 
the last few years. Even among the st 
grades of enlisted men, where the reen! ast 
ment rate might be expected to be high 
(in the Navy in those ratings it 1s {ror oh 
to 90 percent), it was down to 24.3 pe 
late in 1953. nt 

‘The Air Force is suffering reenlistme y 
rates as low as 15 percent among some 
its more highly trained technical enlige 
personnel. The Air Force also is deeply en 
cerned over getting enough pilots. BY 80 
after cutting educational requirement gne 
that flying applicants need only 4 trul 
school diploma, the Air Force is doub ing 
about filling its February pilot- 
quota of 1,200 men, 

AIR FORCE RESERVES 


A* 

The disturbing career situation in the “yg 
Force is disclosed in another way. ier. 
percent of the Strategic Air Command pa? 
sonnel are Regulars. This is the outfit up- 
flies the largest atom bombers and 15 
posed to be the spearhead of any retalif' g- 
attack against the Russians if they start nn 
other major war. More than any other p 
in the Air Force, it should be made Ui of 
professional, career men, Yet 4 out 
its people are reservists, 


fore 
Cid 
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In the whole service picture, the only 
Teally bright spot is offered by the Marine 
„which hit an average reenlistment 

Tate of 62.6 percent in the first 9 months of 


1953, The Marine Corps also seems to have 


& strong voluntary hold on its officers. 
Probably the first top military figure to 
Petnt out the gravity of the situation was 
n. Omar N. Bradley. Back in February of 
1923, before he retired as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Bradley sent a memo- 
*sndum to Defense Secretary Wilson saying 
‘hat the services “have been unable to at- 
tract and hold as many high-type career of- 
Drs. warrant officers, and noncommissioned 
OTceers as are needed to maintain the high 


Standards of our Army. Navy, Marine Corps, 


and Air Force.” 
BRADLEY CITES DOUBTS 
“There are doubts in the minds of capable 
Sung men as to the long-term desirability 
Of a military career,” Bradley explained. 
Since then, many other military men and 
hational leaders, including President Eisen- 
Wer, have publicly discussed ways of mak- 
Ng the military service more attractive as a 
Career, 
The problem is one that well could be con- 
Ted the Nation's No. 1 military concern. 


Wur Is Mrurrany Canem Losna Irs Ar- 
PeaL?—FamiLy Lire Is Founn To Bx Fac- 
TOR IN UNITED STATES ARMED SZRVICES 


(By Rembert James) 


anne great underlying reason that the 
trope military services are in such deep 
or uble trying to keep the required number 
Wen n caliber young officers and enlisted 

is a matter of simple arithmetic. 

e services are so large nowadays. 

ere were 3,455,954 men and women 
— American military uniforms last 


5 comparison, before World War II. the 
250 y. Navy, and Marine Corps totaled only 
000 altogether. 
a mere used to be enough men who wanted 
me itary life to fill the services’ require- 
Rts. They were adventurous, eager to get 
Bot y from home and to see the world. Few 
Married until they were 30. Most of the 
An came from the Naval Academy at 
Napolis (only 6 percent come from there 
Poin or from the Military Academy at West 


— were military professionals, and so 
tt the enlisted men who served under 
Ma, It was not hard, with such men, to 
oy the duty posts, the ships, and the few 
Tain stations that the United States 
N tained before 1940. 

Tage” the bulk of the American forces is 
tary Up of civilians doing involuntary mili- 
ma duty. Maybe they were drafted, or 
Wola they volunteered for one service to 
en being drafted into another -in most 
the Pay Army, which might put them in 

an 


map Beat percentage of the present group is 
Uke} ed. Even the youngest corporal is 
Ee to have a wife and one or two children. 
maq ly marriage, now a national habit, has 
Tami, almost every military man also a 
at reed man. His family wants him to stay 
e. 
omase commonest reason that young naval 
lang Bive for wanting to leave the service 
turn Why Naval ROTC students say they 
thar down regular Navy commissions) is 
they, hey do not want to be separated from 
Wives. 
© Navy tries to solve this problem by 
ing ships as often as is reasonably pos- 
between United States mainland ports 
it „ foreign stations. Under a new plan, 
the zi even try to take into consideration 
transat and beginning of school terms in 
The n personnel. 

tommi my and the Air Force, with foreign 
tments, haul thousands of American 


dotat 
a 
— 
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families overseas, and when the man's tour 
of foreign duty is ended, the service brings 
him and his family home again. 

The problem still remains, though, largely 
because these young American families are 
timid about foreign places, and really yearn 
to live in an American town along a street 
where everybody lives a life of regularity and 
ease, with household conveniences and luxu- 
ries they have come to expect as a natural 
right. Abroad, they haunt the well-stocked 
American Px's and post movie theaters. 
They never wanted to leave home at all. 

Money also plays a large part in the lack 
of attractions of a service career, 

Military personnel are paid in two ways— 
through base pay and allowances, and in so- 
called fringe benefits. These benefits in- 
clude commissary privileges, medical treat- 
ment for dependents, and so on—a long list 
of items that originally made up what pro- 
fessional military men considered a “package 
deal” which the Government had contracted 
to provide for them. 

The career man’s feeling now is that Con- 
gress has broken what military men con- 
sidered a contract—that it has hacked away 
so many of the fringe benefits that few of 
them remain. 

Item by item, the career military man’s 
complaints make quite a list. 

Men in the services say, for example, that 
base pay has not kept up with the cost of 
living—that living costs have risen 13 per- 
cent since 1949, while their pay has gone 
up only 5 percent (as against increases of 
many times that for Government civil sery- 
ants). 

They point out that extra pay for hazard- 
ous duty has been threatened, and the extra 
pay for sea and foreign duty has been 
threatened or lost. Less medical care for 
dependents is offered. Military personnel 
save less by buying at post exchanges, ships’ 
stores, and commissaries, because these es- 
tablishments have been forced by Congress 
to raise their prices. They get lower travel 
expenses, and less reimbursement for move- 
ment of household goods. 

They say, also, that family survivor bene- 
fits are inadequate and sometimes discrim- 
inatory against career personnel and that 
there is inadequate provision for dependent 
education and family housing (the latter, of 
course, a direct result of the haste to get 
married and have families). 

One final complaint is that Congress’ ef- 
forts to be generous to war veterans on their 
return to civilian life are actually working 
out to injure the services. 

The GI bill of rights, with its free school- 
ing and chances to buy a house for nothing 
down, apply only to men who have been 
separated from the military service. 

A career naval officer in San Diego, a vet- 
eran of World War II and the Korean com- 
bat, told me the other day, “I could get a 
GI loan to build a house, and I could go to 
school for years, at public expense—if I were 
out of the Navy. 

“I don't object to Congress being generous 
with benefits to ex-servicemen, but it ought 
to be made clear to somebody that bonuses 
to men leaving the services are certainly an 
inducement to get out.” 


—— 


Way Is MrLrrary Career Lostno Its Ar- 
PeAL?—BENEFITS WHITTLED Down, MEN 
SHUNTED ABOUT, RANKS BELITTLED 

(By Rembert James) 

Apart from reasons of family or money, 
there is still another cause why a career in 
the United States Armed Forces has lost 
much of its old attraction. 

This reason is that such a career has been 
offering less and.less personal satisfaction 
to men who make a profession of it. 

Officers and enlisted men who remember 
the life in the pre-1940 Army and Navy 
agree almost without exception that nowa- 
days there is little of the feeling of doing 
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something worth while, and doing it teamed 
with people you know and respect. 

There is little feeling of being part of a 
proud, closely knit group, of having a tradi- 
tion. The units are not proud of them- 
selves and nobody else, Including the public, 
is interested in them and in what they do 
as units, 

Without a sense of belonging to a group, 
without any large degree of civilian respect 
or public prestige, most alert, able young men 
in the Armed Forces are bound to wonder 
if the military services offer a worth-while 
career. 

A senior naval officer told me not long ago 
he had been feeling increasingly unhappy 
about the changes in service life. 

“I am not talking about money,” he said. 
“All a naval officer ever should ask is enough 
pay, allowances, and retirement prospects, 
so that he can be reasonably indifferent 
about money. 

“Congress can't be expected to be as good 
to 3 million or more people in the services 
now as it was to a quarter of a million 20 
years ago. 

“I do feel that I had a contract with the 
Government for certain things when I made 
the Navy my career. I feel that the Gov- 
ernment has broken the contract by taking 
away many of these benefits. People in all 
the services feel that way now. 

“But I didn't come into the Navy to make 
money. I felt.I wanted to be a sailor. I 
thought it was a place where I could have a 
sense of doing a job in company with people 
who felt like I did, and whose opinions 
counted. And we used to be like that, too, 
The people in the Navy had a pride, and 
they loved their ships. 

“But now they shift people around so 
much that nobody ever feels he belongs any- 
where. That includes commanding officers, 
too. You have to stay aboard a ship for a 
while, to love it. 


“Responsibility and authority has been 
watered down. As an officer, I do not like 
this. My chief petty officers feel just as 
strongly. They say their duties and rights 
have been reduced, It has injured the Navy. 
The same kind of thing has happened in the 
Army, and it has hurt the Army, too.” 

Anyone who talks to career military men 
can add a lot of detail to this officer's re- 
marks. Professionals in the Army, Air 
Force, and even the Marine Corps—though 
the Marines have changed less than any of 
the other services—are likely to hold the 
same opinions. 

The military career people who take this 
view usually trace the changes back to the 
Doolittle committee. This group, headed by 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, of the Air Force 
(now retired), set out in 1946 to change the 
military services to fit more nearly into civil- 
fans’ ideas of a democratic pattern. Doo- 
little was publicly against what he called a 
military caste system. 

The Doolittle committee, because it rep- 
resented the majority civilian view at the 
time, had things pretty much its own way. 
Nowadays, though, the changes it ushered in 
have few friends among career military men. 

The professionals mostly feel that distinc- 
tion between ranks should be increased, not 
reduced. They say discipline needs to be re- 
emphasized. They say many of the Doo- 
little changes should be wiped out if the 
services are to restore pride and discipline 
and high morale, 


Wry Is Mrrrary Carerr Losine Irs Ar- 
PEAL?—DILIGENT STUDIES MADE To DETER- 
MINE CAUSES FOR UNPOPULARITY 
There has been much careful work done 

by competent men in the last 6 months in 
hunting out the causes, and offering reme- 
dies, for the severe trouble military services 
have developed in getting and keeping top- 
rate career people, 
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Defense Secretary Wilson and his top aides 
all have taken a look at the problem and 
are still coming up with new ideas, 

There was the Strauss Commission, which 
reported several months ago, and the Wom- 
ble committee, whose finding were disclosed 
just before the end of 1953. 

The Strauss Commission's report was con- 
cerned mostly with pay and fringe benefits. 
The Womble group, so named because it was 
headed by Rear Adm. J. P. Womble, Jr., 
Grew up a full-scale report on: (1) What is 
wrong: (2) how to correct, and (3) what 
should be done—by whom. 

The central idea in the Womble report was 
that unless the services can stop the loss 
of experienced officers and men, the inevi- 
teble result must be mediocrity in the con- 
duct of military affairs.” This, of course, 
confirmed President Eisenhower and others 
that second-rate men cannot comprise a 
first-class military service, 

Womble’s committee supported a cost-of- 
living military pay increase. It said that 
if military authority is. to be reestablished, 
discipline must be emphasized; that a posi- 
tive danger exists that budgetary consider- 
ations may rise above combat effectiveness. 
It said that the Bureau of the Budget should 
allow the services to exercise judgment as 
to areas best susceptible to reductions with 
the least calculated risk. 

The Womble report went on to say that 
the “attractiveness of a service career must 
outweigh inducements to leave the service 
We must acknowledge the great savings in- 
volved in continuous service by providing 
most of the benefits afforded to personnel 
on separation from the service.” 

This last was a reference to the benefits 
that Congress gives under the GI bill, such 
as free educations and home loans. 

The larger part of the Womble report was 
concerned with money matters—such things 
as increased combat pay, exemption of re- 
tire:nent pay from income taxes and equali- 
zation of survivor benefits for Regulars and 
Reserves. 

The Womble committee also took up dis- 
cipline and morale, calling for increased 
penalties for desertion and a. w. o. I., more 
authorities for officers and noncoms, and the 
treatment of personnel as individuals—not 
just as so many impersonal MOS (Military 
Occupational Specialty) units, to be shoved 
around into any spot where there might be 
a vacancy in their specialty. 

The Womble committee said people in 
uniform ought to be given a chance to iden- 
tify themselves with units as a way of bring- 
ing about esprit de corps—a unit pride 
and loyalty. 

The committee urged an adequate rota- 
tion policy at all costs. It suggested de- 
emphasis of the USO and what it called 
other dubious morale aids. Another rec- 
ommendation was the retention of ships’ 
storcs, commissaries, and post exchanges. 
Permanent laws to assure medical care for 
dependents was recommended. 

The report said service pay and other bene- 

fits should be raised to meet present living 
costs; that many career men were unable 
to cope with present-day prices. 
“The Womble recommendations were an- 
nounced by the Defense Department without 
any hint as to which ones will be approved 
and pushed by the Department. Assistant 
Defense Secretary Hannah said that release 
of the report does not imply approval or 
acceptance of the report in every respect. 


Wur Is MILITARY Career Losing Irs Ar- 
PEAL?— WOMBLE RECOMMENDATIONS WOULD 
Raise Pay, RESTORE BENEFITS 
WASHINGTON, February 17.—The fate of 

the Womble commission's recommendations 

for restoring the one-time luster of a mili- 

tary career rests with the eventual actions 

of five agencies. 
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The individual services—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines, and Air Force—are reviewing the find- 
ings of the commission headed by Rear Adm. 
J. P. Womble, Jr. 

Next the Joint Chiefs of Staff will study 
the commission's recommendations. Then 
Defense Secretary Wilson, on the basis of 
the service and Joint Chiefs" reactions, must 
decide which of the commission’s proposals 
he will translate into proposed legislation 
for action by Congress. 

Congress itself will be the next arbiter. 
House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees and the Appropriations Committees of 
both Chambers must put their approval 
on legislative proposals before Congress can 
vote on them. 

The final judge of what will be signed 
into law to enhance the attractiveness of 
a military career, of course, will be Fresi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

If that seems a long and complicated 
course, it is because legislation governing 
the lives and careers of millions of service 
personnel always is a complicated affair and 
one involving millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
every year. 

Pentagon supporters of the Womble com- 
mission report, with its recommendations for 
higher pay and restored fringe benefits for 
service personnel, have confidence that the 
President is with them. 

They recall that last April 30 Mr. Eisen- 
hower expressed concern over the dwindling 
benefits of a military carecr when he sent 
Congress a message explaining his plan to 
reorganize the Defense Department. 

Indeed, it was the man who had a military 
career of his own spanning 40 years who 
directed the Defense Secretary to study the 
problem. The result was creation of the 
Womble Commission. 

The services, it is a certainty, will be back 
of most Womble report recommendations. 
Presumably so will the Joint Chiefs, for last 
February they sent Wilson a memorandum 
reflecting their increasing concern over the 
“growing lack of confidence among Armed 
Forces personnel in military service as a 
worthwhile and respected career.” 

That seems to leave Wilson and Congress 
as the big question marks. 

It would be hopeless to predict how many 
of the Womble Commission's recommenda- 
tions Wilson will send on to Capitol Hill or 
how many of his proposals Congress will act 
on in its second session. 

Whatever the fate of the Womble recom- 
mendations, seldom has the work of a De- 
fense Department committee attracted so 
much interest not only among service per- 
sonnel—naturally enough—but. among civil- 
lans as well. 

Thousands of letters from active and re- 
tired service people and civilians poured into 
the Commission’s office. It leafed through 
all these communications, along with a great 
bulk of evidence submitted by the military 
services. 

The Commission concluded, after months 
of study, that “military service as a career 
that will attract and hold capable and ambi- 
tious personnel has deterlorated alarmingly 
in comparison with other fields of skilled 
endeavor.” 


Way Is Murranr Carrer Losing Irs AP- 
PEAL?—FIRMER CONGRESSIONAL Poor 
Urcep ron ARMED Forces 
Adoption of a clear policy by Congress 

making it plain how much pay, and what 
fringe henefits, that people who make a ca- 
reer of the military service can expect is the 
first necessary move in ralsing the attrac- 
tiveness of military careers. 

Civilian incomes have far outstripped 
servicemen's pay. Congress should vote pay 
raises. 

These are among conclusions reached by 
the San Diego Union after a 2 months’ sur- 
vey of the service career situation. 
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Other recommendations: 

1. Reasonable duty tours in the United 
States mainland for men who reenlist (some 
Air Force and Army personnel have spent 
up to 10 of their first 12 years in overseas 
service). 

2. A change in the rotation system to keep 
officers and enlisted men attached to the 
same ships or units for much longer periods 
than at present. 

3. Improvement in living conditions 
aboard ship, through better design and ar- 
rangement of quarters. 

4. Approval of the long-delayed proposal 
to build an Air Force Academy (this will 
take part of the load off the Naval and Mili- 
tary Academies that now have to turn over 
25 percent of their graduates each year to 
the Air Force). 

5. Changes in the Holloway naval officer- 
training plan to give top-flight young en- 
listed men preference in going to college at 
Government expense to study to become ca“ 
reer officers (preference of Navy enlisted men 
over civilian youths just out of high school). 

6. Reexamination of Pentagon policies to 
see if morale would not be helped by crea“ 
tion of model units (designed to haye some- 
thing of the unit pride and spirit evident in 
the Marine Corps) in the Army and 
Force. 

7. Action to relieve the situation where 
top military service officers charge that civil 
ian junior advisers in positions of infiuenc? 
in the Bureau of the Budget are deciding 
how the services can spend their money: oct 
situation that military men say can aff 
combat readiness. f 

8. Reexamination of the Uniform Code a 
Military Justice with a view to returning 
more authority to unit commanders 
other officers, and restoring more prestig? 
to chief petty officers and sergeants. ol 

9. Recognition by Congress that 
bonuses are direct and immediate induct” 
ments to personnel to leave the career-mire 
tary service, and the voting of benefits 
people staying in the service equal to th 
given on discharge. all 

The feeling of many career people, in 0g 
the services, is that they had certain dennit 
promises from the Government when 
became professional military people. nd 
included all sorts of fringe benefits—se# ig 
foreign-duty pay, hazardous-duty pay 
savings at commissaries, generous reimb of 
ment for cost of travel and movemen 
houschold goods, voluntary retirement, 
vivor benefits, and many other things. tary? 

Now the prevailing feeling among mili ged 
career people is that the rules were chan! 
on them in the last few years, and that ma! ’ 
of these benefits were whittled away- s 

To many of them, probably to m Lan 
clear-cut policy on fringe benefits that isnt 
be depended upon would be more impof as 
than a raise in pay—the value of which the 
reduced by the creeping inflation during 
Truman administration's years. ould 

A clear policy on fringe benefits sh 
be worked out and voted by Congress. 

As for the question of pay, there i5 up 
doubt that civilian incomes have gone 15 
much faster and higher in the last 10 g- 
years than the servicemen's incomes. 1930% 
ians who remember pay scales of the gerv- 
can recall private businesses and civil © oy 
ice jobs where pay started around $25 & 1 or 
for beginners and rarely went above 
$50 a week. Now pay for these jobs gg to 
likely to start around $60 and range 
2 or 2% times that much. 

SERVICE PAY LAGS 

Servicemen's pay has gone up to no 
degree. 

The basic monthly pay rate for 
ranks in the United States Army now 
follows: 

Private (first class), $99.37: corer 
$122.30; sergeant, $145.24; second lieu 
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2222.30: first lieutenant, $259.36; captain, 
$326.04; and upward, to major general, which 
Tank is paid $963.30 a month. 

All grades of enlisted men, and the low- 
Tanking officers, up to the grade of Army 
and Marine Corps captain, and Meutenant in 

Navy, are entitled to a pay raise. Con- 
Sreas ought to give it to them. 

The problem of fringe benefits, such as 

the maintenance of commissaries with low 
must be considered in close connec- 
tion with that of pay scales, 


PAY HELD ANSWER 


When the Army and Navy were extremely 
Small, it was no problem to make merchan- 
available to service people through the 

t exchanges and commissaries, 
Now, however, with more than 3 million 

a: in the services, the problem is different. 

t has to do with the buying habits of these 

Millions of families in the services. 

The real answer is to pay enough money 
Soldiers and sailors, marines and Air 
ci doe personnel to permit them to buy from 
v merchandise institutions on a par 

With civilian buyers. 

t Par from being restrictive, this gives them 
Widest free choice of buying whenever 
Wherever their tastes dictate, allowing 

2 the full benefit of the Nation's free 

terprise system. > 

do e Eisenhower administration's new 

Ucy of bringing home certain military 
halts from overseas, and in general, keep- 
S a large mobile reserve in the United 
tates, will reduce the number of military 

Personnel whose family lives are strained by 

bergen duty. There will remain large num- 

ies though, and it should be the policy to 

. men coming up for first reenlistments 

Unto ance of a duty assignment in the 

or ted States for at least the first 12 months 

their new enlistment. 


5 SYSTEM CHANGED 
nlistment bonuses also should be in- 
Teased. 


Year The top bonus now is $360 for a 6- 
$809 Teenlistment. It should be boosted to 
Man 


or $1,000. The cost of training a new 
en! would be much greater than the re- 
istment bonus. 
m ne unit rotation system, that is, sending 
à full new division to relieve a tired di- 
von in the battleline, was dropped by the 
ted States on the basis that it takes an 
— amount of manpower. In its place 
Substituted the present system of in- 
dual replacements. 
Visio, United States has kept certain di- 
kb}, n in Korea for the last 3 years, Prob- 
3 a though nobody who was in the division 
hays ago is there now. All the old ones 
© been rotated out as individuals, and 
te by others, sent in as individual 
p! lacements. 
Melua, UIt of this has been that nobody, 
trouna ag commanding officers, ever stayed 
to the. long enough to feel that he belonged 
© unit, 
MORALE AFFECTED 


— has proved ruinous to morale. It 
trey d be changed so that officers and men, 
in tung naval personnel on ships, are left 
longer Same duty assignments for much 
aq Periods. The Army also might be well 
Brite to try out a British system. The 
Ment Army assigns a man to a certain regi- 
batte, ud he stays in it. The regiment's 

Ons sometimes are scattered around 
in thor, but the battalions and the men 

nev 
regi sl ever forget they belong to that 
whenlgnment and service in the same unit, 
Tor ner it Is a regiment or a ship, makes 
ang, © Of unit, if the unit is well officered 
Mora *ttly trained. This adds up to high 
rie Biving people who belong a sense of 
1 and the desire to stay. 


at Same category is the idea of re- 
nt ag the idea of creating elite military 
This is against Pentagon policy, 
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which is that it is undemocratic and bad 

for morale to have the idea spread around 

that one division is better than another. 
POSSIBLE EFFECT TOLD 


It would be worth finding out if the Pen- 
tagon is wrong. Creation of a couple of 
experimental model divisions might improve 
morale in other divisions by arousing a cer- 
tain competitive feeling, which would result 
in pride of unit. The Army could hardly 
have less pride of unit than it has now. 

The morale of the services, the attractive- 
ness of a service career, can be improved by 
Congress and the public taking attitudes of 
respect toward career people. After that is 
done, the services themselves must take over. 

The Commander of the Pacific Fleet 
Cruiser-Destroyer Force, Rear Adm. M. E. 
Curts, in recommissioning the radar picket 
destroyer Fechteler at Long Beach, pointed 
out that servicemen themselves have to sup- 
ply the final strength. 

ADMIRAL’S VIEW 

“Morale cannot be measured in fringe 
benefits, commissary privileges, ship's ex- 
changes, and pay ranges.“ Curts said. 

“Our leaders haye warned us that the 
public is unconsciously diluting our morale 
in the Armed Forces today.. They are peck- 
ing away at things which are needed to 
attract and hold the type of men that they 
themselves want manning our ships and 
defenses. 

“I sincerely believe this, and think it 
should be brought to their attention. But 
I also believe that in the final analysis, 
morale can only be measured in the ability 
and willingness of a crew to rise above the 
small irritations and to work together as a 
team.” 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled ‘Bricker 
Amendment: What It Is; and It Isn't a 
Partisan Issue,” written by David Law- 
rence and published in a syndicated col- 
umn on February 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BRICKER AMENDMENT: WHAT Ir Is; Anp IT 
ISN'T A PARTISAN ISSUE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—Many people are writing in 
to ask what the Bricker amendment contro- 
versy is all about. 

Certainly, it is confusing to find, for in- 
stance, so eminent an organization as the 
American Bar Association after several years 
of study advocating a change in the Consti- 
tution and yet to hear from individual law- 
yers of prominence that somebody has 
started a conspiracy to hamper President 
Eisenhower in his conduct of foreign policy. 

It is, of course, a controversy over the 
meaning of treaties and whether by merely 
signing an agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment a President can commit the citizens of 
the United States to a course of action that 
normally would require both Houses of Con- 
gress to bring about only by the passage of 
a law. 

But back of the Bricker amendment con- 
troversy is something deeper. Senator 
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Gerorce of Georgia, a Democrat, widely re- 
garded as an able constitutional lawyer, 
stated the issue in its simplest form to the 
Senate the other day. He said that he did 
not want “any President to make an agree- 
ment with Turkey that will preclude me 
from killing a cat in my back alley at night.“ 
Then he shouted: 

“Neither do I want him to negotiate an 
agreement with India that will preclude me 
from butchering a cow in my own barnyard.” 

These are blunt words but they certainly 
should dispose of the smear argument that 
the controversy is just a piece of Republican 
isolationism and that it is merely a fight 
between Mr. Eisenhower and some reaction- 
ary elements in the Republican Party. 

Nor is it accurate to spread the fiction 
that this is just a fight between President 
Eisenhower and his party or that it somehow 
concerns only Mr. Eisenhower's conduct of 
foreign policy. For the truth is the abuse 
of the treaty power has been going on for 
many years and if not remedied will go on 
long after Mr. Eisenhower ceases to be Presi- 
dent. 

Perhaps the clearest explanation was given 
to the Senate recently by Senator BRICKER 
himself. He said: 

“Most of the opposition to this treaty- 
control amendment comes from those who 
yearn for the domination of a supranational 
government. Some of them would surrender 
national sovereignty immediately; others 
would destroy it gradually by means of 
United Nations treaties and by less formal 
agreements. Some would organize a supra- 
state on a global scale while others would 
first establish a regional government.” 

The basic object is to prevent a future 
President from agreeing to some action by 
one of the numerous subsidiary bodies of 
the United Nations which would take away 
constitutional rights. The average person 
looking on wonders what harm can come 
from saying in the Constitution itself that 
this cannot be done, eyen if there is little 
likelihood that Mr. Eisenhower would ever 
allow his envoys to sign such an agreement. 


Remarks of Gov. Christian A. Herter at 
Lincoln Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the remarks of Gov. Christian A. 
Herter at the annual Lincoln Day dinner 
of the Middlesex Club in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

I know they will be of interest to his 
many friends here who served with him. 

Iam happy to add that Governor Her- 
ter's administration of his important 
office has received and is receiving wide- 
spread approval in all parts of Massa- 
chusetts. Iam sure that those who read 
these brief remarks of his and who know 
Chris’ character, ability, and objectives 
as a public official will appreciate why 
that is so. 


For another important reason, I am 
glad to make these remarks a part of the 
Recorp. It is because an outstanding Re- 
publican official outside of Washington 
recognized the significance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the return of 
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Abraham Lincoln to political life and 
spoke in a manner which brought the 
memory of Lincoln back to his audience 
without offense to the millions who are 
not members of the Republican Party 
but who honor Lincoln and respect. his 
contribution not only to the Republican 
Party but to the Nation as a whole. 

Governor Herter’s remarks were: 

The occasion of our meeting here this 
evening impels me to share with you an ex- 
perience I have never mentioned before, It 
seems proper at this time and place. 1954 
marks the 100th anniversary of the return 
of Abraham. Lincoln to a political life, the 
beginning of the road which led him 6 years 
later to that destiny which commands today 
the admiration of an entire people. 

It was early summer of last year. The 
general court, to its great relief, was about 
to and I was looking forward to 
proroguing with it. The summer heats were 
already invading those precints built by 
Bulfinch and, since the air conditioning had 
prorogued ahead of us, what little relief 
there was came only through open windows 
from a steaming Common. It was late at 
night. While much was transpiring in the 
Senate and House, nothing at all was trans- 
piring in the office of the Governor where 
fate and a discriminating electorate had 
contrived to place me.. My staff was busy 
on the countless errands that crowd them- 
selyes into the closing day of a session. I 
was alone—all alone—just sitting in the 
governor's chair waiting—when I fell asleep. 

One of those tall doors to my office opened 
and a courtly and impressive gentleman, 
wearing old-fashioned clothing with a tre- 
mendous gold chain across an expanse of 
waistcoat, said to me, “Governor, the Re- 
publican Party is still young. You desire to 
see it grow and prosper. How would you 
like to meet an accomplished administrator 
in troublous times? You would. Then I 
suggest you change that strange clothing 
you are wearing.” 

I followed him out the door, snatching a 
coat from the portrait of Gov. John A. An- 
drew, some unpressed trousers from the pic- 
ture of Gov. Nathaniel P. Banks, and bor- 
rowing a stock from Gov. Emory Washburn's 
portrait. I had some trouble with a vest un- 
til I noticed that the one Salty had on in 
his portralt was good 1864 material. So I 
borrowed that, too. I was buttoning the 
last button on Salty's vest when suddenly 
I was standing In a vaguely famillar room. 
It was the President's office on the family 
floor of the White House. Across from me 
sat the awkward figure and rugged face of 
the man whom we honor here tonight. He 
rose and we shook hands. Then he said, 
“Herter, this business of running a sovereign 
Government is something no one can know 
who has not done it. When I first came in, 
my main trouble was office seekers, I'ye al- 
ways liked Artemas Ward. You need some 
one like him or Petroleum V. Nasby around 
to keep things in their proper perspective. 
He came out to see me in Springficld before 
I arrived here this time, and do you remem- 
ber what he said about office seekers: Good 
God.“ he cried, they cum upon me from 
the skize—down the chimneys and from the 
bowels of the yerth.“ As a matter of fact, 
one fell down the chimney that day and 
scattered soot all over Artemas,” 

“As a further matter of fact,” he contin- 
ued, “the official records of the War De- 
partment carry this correspondence which 
I had with Secretary Stanton over a preacher 
whose friends drove me to bother him. I 
took off a transcript. Look at this." I 
looked and read: 

“Dean Stanton: Appoint this man Chap- 
lain in the Army. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 

“DEAR Mr. LINCOLN: He is not a preacher. 

“E. M. STANTON.” 
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Dran Ma. STANTON: He is now. 
“A. LINCOLN.” 
Dran Mr. LINCOLN: But there is no va- 
cancy. 
“E. M. STANTON.” 
“Drar MR. STANTON: Appoint him Chap- 
lain at large. 
“A. LINCOLN,” 
“DEAR MR. LINCOLN: There is no warrant in 
law for that. 
“E: M. STANTON.” 
Dran MR. STANTON: Appoint him anyhow. 
“A. LINCOLN,” 


Dran Mn. LINCOLN: I will not. 

E. M. STANTON.” 

I said, Mr. President, I have a faint ap- 
preciation of what you mean about filling 
offices, It was you who stated, When I give 
away a place, I discern that I always make a 
hundred foes to a friend.’ And sometimes 
in governing Massachusetts, Mr. Lincoln, I 
wonder how long I hold the friend when he 
begins to assess his pension privileges.” 

Well.“ said the President, “in that as in 
other matters I have no policy. I pass my 
life in preventing storms from blowing down 
the tent and I drive in pegs as fast as they 
are pulled. I told Coffey, who filled in for 
Attorney General Bates a while after Bates’ 
resignation and everyone was howling for a 
southern appointment. My cabinet has 
shrunk up North and I must find a southern 
man, Isuppose, if the Twelve Apostles were 
to be chosen Monday, the shrieks of locality 
would have to be heeded.’ " 

I sighed again, this time rather loudly. 

“And yet,” he said, “we must put up with 
these things. If we did not hold our present 
responsible positions, others could be found 
to do so.” I was somewhat appalled at that 

rospect, 

No,“ said Lincoln, “a number of days ago, 
recruits by the brigade lined up outside here 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and I remarked to 
the Secretary of State, ‘Seward, I suppose 
there are a hundred men in these ranks who 
could hold your job or mine.’ It is some- 
thing to keep in mind.” 

“That particular thought, Mr. President, 
has not impressed me.” I said: “I strongly 
believe the race stands in need of a develop- 
ment of a peculiar breed fitted to handle a 
governor's problems. That sober belief of 
mine, however, will not prevent me from 
secking another term in Massachusetts. I 
have a stronger belief that in 2 years a gov- 
ernor is unable to do full justice to those 
who elect him. He is barely able to initiate 
and implement a good program before he is 
on the hustings again.” 

“Well,” said the President, “when the 
Baltimore convention was over this sum- 
mer, a delegation waited on me to congratu- 
late me on my renomination. There was 
some doubt about that, you know, but New 
England was solid for me on the first roll 
call and that’s the only roll call there was. 
I told this delegation that the convention 
must have concluded that ‘it is not best to 
swap horses while crossing the river’ and 
have further concluded that I am not so poor 
æ horse that they might not make a botch 
of it trying to swap. I judge that to be your 
theory too, Mr. Herter.” 

I replied, “Yes, Mr. President. My river 
is not so broad as yours, but as a horse I 
couldn't agree with you more. I hate to 
Ieaye a task where so much remains to be 
done.” 

Lincoln turned and looked out over that 
area which is now occupied by the Ellipse. 
Then he looked at me from under his brows 


and sald, “There is a satisfaction presiding 


over a democratic government, isn't there? 
Chase came running in here the other day 
and stood just where you sit now. ‘I have 
come to consult you about the national debt.“ 
he announced, I just raised my head a bit 
and said, ‘It’s great interest will always 
claim my most devout attention.’ Now, I 
don’t know whether you have a debt or not. 
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I can’t imagine any Republican government 
without one as a legacy from the next prior 
Democratic incumbent, but maybe you don't 
have one, Anyway, the main thought that 
I want to leave with you is this: The clouds 
of crisis are not always what they appear» 
Like the darknesses of summer wind, they 
pass over and are gone. The good adminis- 
trator acts slowly at times. As a girl, Queen 
Victoria followed Leopold's advice never to 
give a Prime Minister an answer on the da- 
he put his question. That has proved of 
sound assistance to her and by following 
it she has gained a reputation for sagacity- 
Then too, the people sometime, slowly, but 
always enventually recognize that action 
which is based on the good motive. Prob- 
lems of office seeking, debt servicing, crises 
quelling, and all those countless woes which 
attend the administration of a government. 
fade in the light of that final recognition 
by the people. Remember that constantly 
and all will be well.” 

I heard a more and more Insistent knock- 
ing. I forced my eyelids open and in thé 
doorway stood the Sergeant at Arms followed 
by a delegation of estimable ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the General Court. It seemed that 
they wanted me to gue it. I wasn’t 
quite sure whether I should until I return 
Salty’s vest, but I sent a bewildered messen- 
ger outside to survey his portrait. He re- 
turned to tell me that the vest was where 
it should be. I was remembering these 
words in Lincoln's wise and gentle yoice> 
“The people sometimes slowly, but always 
eventually recognize that action which 13 
based on the good motive.” I looked at we 
clock. It was 4:37 a. m., July 4, 1953. 
arose and went into the Council Chamber 
carry out the ancient ceremony which lost 
none of its flavor even at that ungodly h 
of the morning. And do you know I pata 
never told anyone all this before? T tell 
to you in confidence. I wish that you v 
not repeat it to a soul. 

0 


Let's Protect Our Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leawo 
to extend my remarks, I wish to — 
the following resolution adopted by 
General Court of Massachusetts: z 
Resolutions memorializing Congress to con 
tinue Federal grants to State relief Pine 
grams for the aged and to preserve 
Federal social-security program a 
Whereas the Gencral Court of Massachn- 
setts considers it inconceivable that the Cay 
gress of the United States would take 4% + 
retirement benefits earned under the prese 
system; and tne 
Whereas the full faith and credit of the 
United States Government lies behind ere’ 
benefit rights contained in the law: 
Tore be it ptas- 
Resolved, That tħe General Court — the 
sachusctts hereby urges the Congress reve! 
United States to continue the present jd- 
of grants to State rellef programs for 
age assistance; and be it further rev 
Resolved, That the general court e to 
urges the Congress of the United Sta url 
broaden the present Federal soclal-sec 
program to include persons engaged 1p tie 
professions, in agriculture, and in dom 
services; and be it further tions 
Resolved, That copies of these resol thë 
be sent forthwith by the secretary 
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Commonwealth to the President of the First, of course, there is no longer an argu- 


United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, February 15, 1954, 
&dopted. 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, February 18, 1954, adopted, in con- 
currence, 
Invine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 


Editorial Tributeto Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, for His St. Lawre <e 
Seaway Address and Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, all of 
Us were profoundly impressed, not only 
by the legal and economic arguments, 
but also by the real national statesman- 

P of our colleague, the junior Sen- 
&tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
in the recent debate on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. In recognition of his contribu- 
tion to that debate, which was of the 
Same high quality as his service on other 
Matters, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 

RD a number of editorials paying 
tribute to the Senator for his St. Law- 
Tence seaway address and vote. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
Tals were ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 
[From the Detroit News of January 18, 1954] 
SEAWAY SUPPORT 

Senator Kennepr's switch from the normal 
Massachusetts opposition to the St. Law- 
Tence seaway was the kind of break that 
mds success for the pending bill. 
© basis of the Massachusetts position 
been identical with that determining 

€ attitudes of other coastal States. It 
ta been feared that.the seaway would divert 
= Great Lakes ports scme of the commerce 

‘OW routed via the seaboard. 
Nepr's decision no longer to be bound 
uF that consideration was taken on the 
grounds of statesmanship. “I am 
— he said, to accept such a narrow 
ew of my functions as a United States 
nator,” 

The young Massachusetts Senator is a 
Democrat. His decision to uphold the Presi- 

nt in a matter that Mr. Eisenhower has 
wamed vital to the Nation’s defense and 

elfare provides an example which Repub- 


Ucan opponents of the project could hardly 
ignore, 


has 


From the Milwaukee Journal of January 18, 
1954} 
Senator KENNEDY PUNCTURES ANTISEAWAY 
ARGUMENTS 


seg CDator Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachu- 
Late; has done more than give the Great 
Se ©8-St. Lawrence seaway its best chance of 
ti Nate approval by switching from opposi- 
On to support of the measure. 
He has, for the first time, broken the solid 
B Of Atlantic seaboard opposition to the 
Vital t. And he has done it by recognizing 
Alti trutns that Congressmen still in oppo- 
tion would do well to consider. 


ment about whether the seaway will be built. 
Canada is building it. The question is 
whether we will join Canada or leave to our 
neighbor full control over the seaway de- 
velopment. 

. Kennepy punctured the over- 
Played opposition fear that the seaway will 
hurt eastern ports and the railroads. He 
pointed out that the effect on such ports as 
Boston will probably be minor and that rail- 
roads may well find that improvements to 
the overall economy will bring them more 
business. Generally, when new facilities and 
resources are developed anywhere in our Na- 
tion, they help the entire Nation. 

Finally, as Kennepy again pointed out, 
those who play at the game of regionalism 
eventually suffer from regionalism. He put 
it this way: “This arbitrary refusal of many 
New Englanders to recognize the needs and 
aspirations of other sections has contributed 
to the neglect and even opposition to the 
needs of our own region by representatives 
of other areas.“ This, of course, is true—and 
the fact that, to an extent, it Is logrolling, 
makes it no less true. No area can expect 
the Nation’s help if it is not willing that the 
Nation help other areas, ; 


[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch of 
January 22, 1954 


STATESMANSHIP IN A YOUNG SENATOR 


Joan F. Kennepy is the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, now just beginning the 
second year of his term. He is also the 
youngest Member of the Senate. Yet he not 
only showed himself far more of a statesman 
on the St. Lawrence seaway yote than his 
Republican colleague * * *; he stood up 
above many Members who are in their second 
or even third terms. Because Senator KEN- 
NEDY was not only on the winning but the 
right side, we reprint in today's Mirror of 
Public Opinion extracts from his splendid 
address in the Senate explaining why he was 
breaking with the traditional prejudice of 
Massachusetts’ political figures against the 
seaway. The young Senator's words have the 
mark of statesmanship on them. Many of 
his elders ought to think over what he said. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 22, 1954] 


UNPRECEDENTED VOTE FoR THE SEAWAY 


Senator Kennepy was first Massachusetts 
man in Congress in 20 years to support and 
vote for St. Lawrence project; says damage to 
New England ports and railroads would be 
negligible; rejects narrow sectionalism ob- 
structing Nation's progress. = 

Jonn F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts; in the 
United States Senate, January 14: 

“I have been urged to vote against the 
St. Lawrence seaway on grounds that it will 
work an economic hardship upon Massachu- 
setts and will be of no direct benefit to Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“These questions explain the basis of much 
of the traditional opposition to this measure 
in my State and other States. On 6 dif- 
ferent occasions over a period of 20 years no 
Massachusetts Senator or Representative has 
ever voted in favor of the senway. (The bill 
was passed by the Senate Wednesday.) 

“I have analyzed carefully figures fur- 
nished to me by the Boston Port Authority. 
At least 75 percent of the traffic is coastwise, 
intraport, and local, which no one has 
claimed will be affected by the seaway. Of 
the remaining foreign traffic practically all is 
for consumption within the New England 
area. It is obvious that none of this traffic 
will be diverted by the seaway. 

“I have had the opportunity to see a com- 
prehensive analysis of New England's chief 
rail exports. Only a small portion of these 
were foreign-made imports arriving through 
the port of Boston. Even a smaller portion 
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went to the area which the St. Lawrence 
seaway would serve. Consequently, only an 
extremely small percentage of forelgn-im- 
port trade will be lost to the port of Boston 
at most. 

“With respect to exports, which total less 
than 2 percent of port traffic, it cannot be 
denied that some or all of the port's export 
grain trade may be affected by the seaway. 
However, in 1952 this trade amounted to 
only nine-tenths of 1 percent of the tonnage 
trafic in the port of Boston. 

“If the entire export grain trade were 
lost to the port, the overall effect upon its 
traffic and the economy of Boston and New 
England would be almost negligible. 

“In short, I do not feel that the effect of 
the seaway upon the port of Boston will be 
of any lasting significance. What is more 
important to the port of Boston, as pointed 
out by the President's Committee on the 
New England Economy, is that a 1948 sam- 
pling showed 81 percent of their exports 
were shipped out of New York instead of 
Boston. 

“If those in New England who have de- 
cried the loss to the port of Boston result- 
ing from the seaway would only divert their 
own export traffic to the port, the gain 
would be many times as great as any Joss 
suffered by construction of the seaway. 

“I know of no direct economic benefit to 
the economy of Massachusetts from the sea- 
way, and I have been urged to oppose the 
seaway on these grounds, inasmuch as the 
initial investment, even though repaid, will 
come in part from Massachusetts tax reve- 
nues. 

“But I am unable to accept such a narrow 
view of my functions as United States Sen- 
ator. 

“Where Federal action is necessary, it is 
my belief that New England must fight for 
those national policies. 

“It has been the arbitrary refusal of many 
New Englanders to recognize the legitimate 
needs and espirations of other sections which 
has contributed to the negiect of, and even 
opposition to, the needs of our own region 
New Englanders to recognize the legitimate 

“We cannot continue so narrow and de- 
structive a position.” 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
January 16, 1954] 


ANOTHER Crack 


The decision of Senator KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, to vote for the St. 
Lawrence seaway is another welcome crack 
in the dike of historic opposition to a pro- 
ject that will be of great benefit to the mid- 
west and to the Nation as a whole. 

During the past 2 decades, no Massachu- 
setts Senator has voted for the seaway. 
This determined resistance has been in re- 
sponse to pressure from Boston's port in- 
terests, who fear that the seaway would 
draw commerce away from the hub of the 
universe. 

* . . . „ 

Senator Kennepy rightly declared that 
narrow sectional interest is not a legitimate 
basis for opposition. It is to be hoped that 
this argument will help to persunde Senator 
SALTONSTALL Of Massachusetts, the Senate 
Republican whip, to match his Democratic 
colleague's support of the administration in 
this important measure. 


[From the Warren (N. H.) Kearsarge 
Independent of January 29, 1954] 
PERSONAL VIEWS OF THE ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
(By Ben Johnson) 

For the past 20 years or more the United 
States Government has been trying to get the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill passed by Congress 
because of the benefit the Nation would 
receive as a whole. Certain sections have 
opposed it for various reasons, New England 
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in particular. Never once has any Senator 
from that section voted for the bill to my 
knowledge. 

In the news last week Senator KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts said he would yote for the 
seaway, because, as he put it the scaway 
would benefit the whole Nation. This was 
the first break in the ranks of the New Eng- 
land Senators. > 

To my mind this is a good sign. The sea- 
way would benefit the Nation as a whole and 
sectionalism should not be allowed to block 
passage. We are one Nation under one flag, 
not a group of sections. All of us should 
lay sectionalism aside and think of the Na- 
tion as a whole. For any part of the Nation 
to stand up for its own section would be 
sheer folly. “United we stand, divided we 
fall.” 

[From the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel of 
January 28, 1954] 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Despite the fact that Canada is willing to 
build the St. Lawrence seaway without the 
help of the the United States, we are of the 
opinion that this great continental project 
which reaches into the heart of both coun- 
tries should be developed jointly. And that 
will be the major consideration of members 
of the House of Representatives, about to 
take up the Wiley-Dondero bill for American 
participation in the seaway project. 

Insofar as security, engineering, and 
neighborly relations are concerned, there is 
no question that those interests will be best 
served through a joint undertaking. At least 
35,000,000 will be saved by building canals 
on the American side of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence river in- 
stead of building them all on the Canadian 
side. Here is a rare combination, along and 
on both sides of the border, of vast power 
and material resources that the United 
States would be foolish to let Canada ex- 
ploit alone. And like the building of the 
Erie Canal or the Panama Canal, the seaway 
is bound to affect American economy, trade 
channels, and geography. 

It actually seems as though we are reach- 
ing the end of a chapter of history that be- 
gan as long ago as 1895 when a joint Ameri- 
can-Canadian commission was appointed to 
study improvements in the St. Lwrence sys- 
tem. American presidents from the time of 
Woodrow Wilson have failed to get far with 
the seaway project; perhaps the end of the 
road will come with the Elsenhower admin- 
istration. It is significant, too that Senator 
JoHN F, KENNEDY of Massachussets gave his 
support to the seaway—the first Bay State 
representative in the National Legislature 
to do so in seven tests over a 20-year period. 
He put the national welfare above regional 
economic interests linked with the port of 
Boston, 


[From the Butte (Mont.) Standard of 
February 7, 1954] 


A STAND AGAINST SECTIONALISM 


The best Members of Congress have always 
been those who have been aware of the dual 
responsibility that rests with those who sit 
in the National Legislature. They know 
that they must represent the interests and 
welfare of the people who sent them to Con- 
gress; at the same time they are aware that 
their highest duty is to the Nation as a 
whole, 

In a country as large as ours it is inevitable 
that this dual responsibility carried by legis- 
lators will occasionally result in individual 
legislators having to make difficult decisions. 
One such occurred in the recent Senate de- 
bate on the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, announced his support 
of the proposal for this country to join 
Canada in constructing the seaway. It was 
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a departure from the position taken by Mas- 
sachusetts representatives in Congress in the 
20 years the seaway has been under discus- 
sion. In announcing his decision, KENNEDY 
said that he refused to oppose the project 
merely because the economic benefits ex- 
pected to result from it will go to other parts 
of the country than his own. He said it 
Was an arbitrary refusal of many New Eng- 
landers to recognize the legitimate needs and 
aspirations of other sections which has con- 
tributed to the neglect of, and even opposi- 
tion to, the needs of our own region by the 
representatives of other areas. 

It is possible to disagree with KENNEDY'S 
point of view as to the benefits that may be 
derived from the St. Lawrence seaway. Even 
his opponents, however, must applaud his 
courageous refusal to let sectionalism in- 
fluence him. The welfare of all of the States 
is tied together. The prosperity of one part 
without the prosperity of every other part 
is impossible. In the long run the Senator 
or Congressman who takes this point of view 
renders the best service to his home State. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 16, 1954 
SUPPORT ror THE SEAWAY 

Support from an unexpected quarter has 
significantly enhanced the likelihood that 
the St. Lawrence seaway will be approved by 
a healthy vote. Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, came out in its 
favor—the first Massachusetts representative 
in the National Legislature to do so in seven 
tests over a 20-year period. The young 
Senator put national considerations above 
those of his State. In so doing he set a fine 
example of political sagacity and courage, 

The arguments in favor of the seaway have 
been often rehearsed; they received a power- 
ful impetus when Canada made it plain that, 
if necessary, it would proceed alone with this 
great construction. Can there be any doubt 
but that the two North American neighbors, 
partners in peace and allles in war, are des- 
tined to share both the toil and the achleve- 
ment? As Senator KENNEDY remarked, the 
undertaking is bound to go forward. We 
confidently expect it will go forward with 
United States participation. All the better if 
Senator KENNEDY'S course has indicated that 
it will go forward also with the assent of the 
vast majority that puts national welfare 
above regional economic interests. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, January 16, 1954] 


“ SEAWAY AND SENATORS 


If we had thought at all about young Sen- 
ator Jonn F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, it 
was to dismiss him as the fortunate son of 
a wealthy and politically powerful father. 
Right now we are compelled to recognize 
him as a personality in his own right and as 
one who possesses commonsense and states- 
manship. 

This admission does not grow from his 
surprising support of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way as much as it does from the reasoning 
which led to his decision. Boston and all 
other Atlantic port cities have opposed most 
bitterly the opening of the St. Lawrence to 
heavy shipping. They were strictly selfish 
in this; they saw their own ports withering 
if foreign cargoes could slip into the Mid- 
west without transshipment on the coast. 

“We cannot continue so narrow and de- 
structive a position,” asserts the shock- 
headed young Senator. 

* * * . L 


KENNEDY, we are sure, is correct in be- 
Ileving that the seaway will not damage 
Atlantic ports. It simply provides an ave- 
nue for more business, more commerce, a 
development which will benefit all. We are 
confident, too, that all the railroad, power 
company, and chamber of commerce oppo- 
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sition to real development of the St. Law- 
rence is shortsighted. No one can foretell 
what general prosperity would result from 
the expansion of what amounts to our State's 
last frontier. 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 

January 21, 1954] 

Tue Srawar—A Victory Over REGIONALISM 


Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, the 
first Member of Congress from that State 
in history to come out for the seaway, 
showed a new and encouraging sense of 
statesmanship. * * * Senator KENNEDY 
warned his State that we cannot continue 
so narrow and destructive a position as it 
has in the past. Senator KENNEDY has re- 
vealed this statesmanlike approach on other 
issues, such as TVA. He is, incidentally, 
showing himself to be a Senator with courage 
and considerable intelligence. 


Resolution Favoring Liberalized Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles is one of the 
great organizations in our Nation. It 
has forever been in the forefront of 
drives to alleviate the economic prob- 
lems of those who have reached the twi- 
light of their lives. For years this great 
fraternal organization led the fight to 
enact legislation providing for adequate 
assistance and security for those who 
had reached retirement age. The FOE’S 
campaign resulted in successful fruition 
with the passage of the Social Security 
Act. It is now engaged in the fight to 
liberalize this law by providing for more 
extensive coverage and greater pay- 
ments. I am pleased to submit for con- 
sideration by this Congress a resolu@ 
tion bearing on these points. It was 
passed by the Springfield, (Mass.) Aerio 
No. 148, and represents the attitude o 
the membership of this fine organiza 
tion: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles wes 
a leader in the campaign for enactment os 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam? 
paigns for the passage of State old-age-pe™ 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, PY 
unanimous vote of delegates in national con- 
yention assembled, has urged the liber: — 
tion of the Social Security Act so as to exte x 
coverage to all workers and to expand wi 
program to protect wage earners against 
major hazards of life and to adjust paymen 
to meet increased living costs; and ted 

Whereas the President of the Unite’ 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his 0 
message to Congress, has urged that r 
Social Security Act be liberalized to prov! 
that— 2 

(1) The minimum benefit for retired ect 
sons be increased from $25 to $30 per mon 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50. ine 

(2) Ten million additional persons be 
cluded in the security systems. vy 

(3) The first $1,000 of annual earnings —” 
Tetired persons be exempted from the 
lations of the Social Security Act. 
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(4) The earnings base for participants in 
the plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

(5) The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits: and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age security 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerie endorse the Presl- 
dent's proposals for improving the Social Se- 
curity Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
Eressmen from our district and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 17th day of February 1084. 

Eocar DAIGNEAULT, 
Worthy President, Springficld Ae. ie 
No. 148. 

Attest: 

Joun J, SHEA, 
Secretary. 


Resolutions on 50th Anniversary of 
Panamanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
Public of Panama is now celebrating the 
50th anniversary of its independence. 
Which was achieved on November 3, 1903. 
I am sure that all the Members of both 

uses of Congress are deeply grateful 
for the fact that our Isthmian neighbor 
has reached this auspicious anniversary 
date and that its history as an independ- 
ent nation has been characterized with 

great contribution to the success of 
the Panama Canal enterprise and its 
Progress along strictly internal lines. 

May the Republic of Panama forever 
Continue in its historical role and in 
general advancement. 

In this connection, I include as part 
Of these remarks resolutions adopted by 

Panama Canal Society of Washing- 
ton, D, C., at its last general meeting, 
Which was held on October 31, 1953, 
extending its congratulations to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Republic of 

a on the attainment of its 50th 
anniversary of independence. 

This society is made up chiefly of sur- 
Vivors of the construction days of the 
Canal, one of whom, it is to be noted, 
Proposed the resolutions and is himself 
® survivor of the Isthmian Canal Com- 

on, which had immediate charge of 
construction of the canal, having 
Served also during his commissionership 
as Civil Governor of the Canal Zone and 
afterward as a highly esteemed Member 
5 the House of Representatives from the 
tate of Kentucky. I refer to our former 

league, Maurice H. Thatcher. 

The text of the resolutions follows: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE PANAMA CANAL 
Socrery or WasHIncton, D. C. 

At the regular luncheon meeting of the 
kanama Canal Society of Washington, D. C., 
1883, b the Fairfax Hotel on October 31, 

» the folowing resolutions, offered by 
- Maurice H. Thatcher, honorary life 
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president of the society, were unanimously 
adopted, to wit: 

Be it resolved by the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., That its heartiest 
congratulations be extended to the Govern- 
ment and people of the Republic of Panama 
on the attainment of the 50th anniversary of 
their independence, and marking a half cen- 
tury of splendid cooperation between the Re- 
public and the United States of America, 
in and about the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the greatest industrial en- 
terprise of the ages; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the society express the 
most earnest hope that the indissoluble 
bonds, fashioned by a divine destiny, exist- 
ing between our two nations, and consecrated 
by the deeds and memories of a glorious past, 
and constituting the basis for the fullest 
measure of mutual aid, collaboration, good 
will, amity, understanding, and esteem, shall 
grow in strength and breadth throughout 
the years to come; be it also 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be furnished the President of the Re- 
public of Panama, the press of the city of 
Panama, and the Ambassador of Panama 
to the United States.” 

PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MARTIN A. SEILER, 
Sccretary-Treasurer. 


To Hasten Peaceful Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
marked the observance of Freedom 
Week and the national observance of 
free Europe and the crusade for freedom 
everywhere. 


J. Mitchell Pilcher, of Montgomery, 
Ala., upon the occasion of the observ- 
ance of Freedom Week, composed a son- 
net entitled “To Hasten Peaceful Days,” 
which was first read by him last Thurs- 
day evening at the advanced group 
meeting of the American heritage proj- 
ect in the Montgomery Public Library 
and which was dedicated. to several 
friends who have rendered outstanding 
service to the velerans of Alabama and 
the Nation. 


This sonnet is still appropriate, inas- 
much as we are at this time observing 
Brotherhood Week in the crusade for 
universal peace that augurs a free world: 

To HASTEN PEACEFUL DAYS 
Our stripling soldier vowed to freedom’s 
quest, 
Spurs to struggles that challenge bold talent. 
The road is through dread, for the lad's con- 
est 
Dares “thralidom's dark-fettered environ- 
ment. 
Spending and being spent, hopeful teenage, 
Light-limbed boys on dark shores plant the 
standard, 
Scale dawning heights that beckon and pre- 


sage 
Youth's role: Free crusaders in the vanguard 
Turn the tide, mold fate with faith, further- 


ing 
Four freedom's frontiers. In his stride the 
young man 
Takes war as a must till peace—fostering 
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Good will's one-world neighborhood—crowns 
the plan 

Free lads pursue beyond night's hostile ways. 

Pledging spring years to hasten peaceful 


days, 
. Mitchell Pilcher, 


Ability, Not Disability, Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixth national wheelchair basketball 
tournament. will be held in New York 
City on April 9, 10, and 11. It will be 
sponsored by the Fifty-two Association 
of New York, Inc. a nonprofit, non=- 
sectarian, nonpoltical organization 
which since 1945 has been keeping its 
pledge that “the wounded shall never 
be forgotten” with outstanding programs 
of entertainment, job assistance, hobby 
programs, adapted sports, and other 
special rehabilitation services for hospi- 
talized servicemen and veterans from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. Other chap- 
ters of the Fifty-two Association serve 
the wounded in Chicago, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, and Miami Beach. 

The national wheelchair basketball 
tournament is an exciting and dramatic 
sports demonstration of the significant 
rehabilitation idea that “ability, not 
disability, counts.” The players come 
from California, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, New England, New Jersey, and the 
New York City area. They include vet- 
erans and nonveterans, disabled by 
polio, amputations, and paraplegia. 
Every game convinces the spectators 
that if these men can play wheelchair 
basketball so effectively, surely they can 
“play” wheelchair bookkeeping, bench 
assembly, watch repair, and many other 
kinds of useful work just as well, 

The tournament will be held in the 
212th AAA’ Group Armory, Columbus 
Avenue and 62d Street in New York 
City. There will be two games at each 
session, with sessions on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday afternoons, and Friday 
and Saturday evenings. Because this 
activity, like all of the Fifty-two Asso- 
ciation's activities, is a nonprofit active 
ity, ticket prices are set remarkably low 
in the hope that the largest possible 
number will attend. 

It is worth noting that very few 
changes have been made in regular 
basketball rules as a concession to the 
fact that this game is played in wheel- 
chairs. ‘The safety record of this sport is 
as good or better than other competitive 
sports. Thrills and excitement are as 
high or higher. 

Because of the game's tremendous val- 
ues in physical, social, and vocational 
rehabilitation, the Fifty-two Association 
willingly accepts the financial responsi- 
bility, knowing that the tournament will 
probably result in a deficit. Last year’s 
deficit of $2,500 was underwritten by the 
Bulova Foundation, 
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Attitudes toward the severely disabled, 
which play such a large role in the total 
adjustment of those disabled, are bound 
to be affected favorably by the encour- 
agement of this activity; all who witness 
the games are inspired by the courage 
and ability of all the participants. 

America is strong because we respect 
each individual for the contribution he 
can make to the national welfare. 
America is strong because of voluntary 
groups of citizens like the Fifty-two As- 
sociation. America is strong because of 
the performance and spirit of all our 
men and women whether they are more 
or less disabled. 

Wheelchair basketball may seem to be 
just a game. Actually, it is a moving 
symbol of our Nation’s character. Men 
and women of good will can help to keep 
that character sound by encouraging 
such worthwhile public service activities 
like the national wheelchair basketball 
tournament, The Fifty-two Association 
at 840 Eighth Ayenue, New York 19, 
would be delighted to receive communi- 
cations from all who would like to attend 
any of the tournament sessions or know 
more about how they can organize or 
sponsor wheelchair basketball activities 
in their own communities, 


Orange Is Given Top Honors as County of 
Year for 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an article on Orange County, 
which is my home county. Orange 
County is one of the pioneer counties. 
It was made a county in 1752, and I join 
in paying tribute to those who are re- 
sponsible for these improvements. These 
improvements have added much to the 
economic life of all its citizens. 

The article follows: 

[From the Durham (N. C.) Herald of Feb- 

ruary 12, 1954] 

ORANGE Is Given Tor Honors as County or 
Year ror 1953—ProGress Is CITED ON 
Farms 
GREENSBORO, February 11.—Orange County 

was named this week County of Year for 1953 

in the annual North Carolina rural progress 

campaign with special reference to Negroes, 

It was a clean sweep for the county. A few 

weeks ago the Orange won the general cam- 

paign for both white and Negro, using the 
same criteria, 

The announcement, released today by Dr. 
W. E. Reed, dean of the School of Agriculture 
at A. & T. College and chairman of the State 
evaluating committee, stated in part, “The 
spirit, complete working understanding and 
concern of all workers, both white and Negro, 
for the total program, represents one of the 
most unique approaches to the development 
and in agriculture, family living, 
public education, church and community de- 
velopment that we have ever seen in this 
State,” 

A total of 410 Negro farm families out of 
& possible 570 participated in a special 16- 
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point program designed to improve farm, 
family, neighborhood, community and coun- 
ty production and income. These improve- 
ments ranged from seeding, both permanent 
and temporary, pastures, improving livestock 
herds; better and scientific practices in crop 
production; better family clothing pro- 
grams; and better housing and community 
improvement and development. 

Seventy-eight community leaders assumed 
the responsibility in close cooperation with 
such agencies as: Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, Agricultural Stabilization Coopera- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, Production 
Credit Association, State Extension Service, 
vocational-agriculture and home economics 
teachers, Orange County Ministerial Al- 
lance, public schools, public health de- 
partment and farm bureau and rural elec- 
trification, to carry this 16-point program 
to the farm familles, Four hundred and ten 
families made one or more improvements 
under the program. The county had a total 
of 35 “Honor Families,” those who cooper- 
ated In every phase of the 16-point pro- 
gram. Of this number, 14 were Negro fam- 
illes. 

Considered outstanding in the Orange 
County campaign was the fact that the pro- 
gram was uniformly supported on a biracial 
level. 

The awards of $1,000 for the general cam- 
paign for all races, given by Dr. Clarence Poe, 
Progressive Farmer and Gordon Gray, presi- 
dent, University of North Carolina, and 
North Carolina Newspaper organization, 
and $500 for the Negro phase, given also by 
Dr. Poe, will be presented at a joint celebra- 
tion to be held at the county courthouse 
February 25. 

The State committee selected Orange after 
visits to five counties picked for making the 
most outstanding progress during the past 
year. These included, in addition to Orange 
County, Duplin, Robeson, Edgecombe and 
Rockingham counties, In the second year 
of operation of the double North Carolina 
Rural Progress Campaign, Orange County 
was the first to win both prizes. 

Composing the State evaluating commit- 
tee are, in addition to Dr. Reed, R. E. Jones, 
State agent, extension service at A. & T. Col- 
lege; S. B. Simmons, Greensboro, assistant 
supervisor, vocational education; A. W. Sol- 
omon, Greensboro, field representative, N, C. 
Farm Bureau; Mrs. Lucy F. James, Durham, 
supervisor, Vocational Home Economics 
Teachers; Mrs. Ruth Lawrence Woodson, 
Raleigh, supervisor of N. C. Negro elemen- 
tary schools; Dr. S. E. Duncan, Raleigh, sup- 
ervisor of Negro high schools; and E. F. Cor- 
bett, Greensboro, director, A. & T. College 
public relations department, 


Yugoslayia Plans Bigger War Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was not with surprise but 
with chagrin that I read the following 
news release in the New York Times of 
February 25. This news report is from 
Belgrade which adds to my furor. It is 
the first public release, to my knowledge, 
Stating the exact amount of economic 
aid to Yugoslavia for the year 1953, 
$218 million. This is over and above 
the increasing number of jet planes that 
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Yugoslavia is receiving from the United 
States. 

This is not news to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee of which Iam a mem- 
ber but it is news to many of our col- 
leagues and to most Americans. The 
members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee were prohibited from mentioning 
jet planes in the discussion on the mu- 
tual security bill when it was before the 
House last year although I tried, by 
innuendo, to bring it to their attention 
in offering amendments to prevent 
money authorized to be used for jet 
planes. I have been and will continue 
to be opposed to aid to Yugoslavia, 
whether economic or military. I spon- 
sored amendments in committee and 
upon the floor of the House to prevent 
aid to that country in any form. I was 
continually defeated. Changes in the 
higher echelon of the Kremlin do not 
alter their objective. They might change 
their method to achieve their goal but 
the free world must not succumb to their 
“new look.” Of greater significance 
would be the strengthening of those 
policies of the free world which caused 
the U. S. S. R. to seek a new method— 
tighten the noose. 

Tito in Yugoslavia is no different. In 
mid-1953 he challenged the United 
States and Britain on returning even 9 
part of Trieste, Zone A, to its rightful 
owner, Italy. Tito won—the Italian 
Government lost. No one would object 
to aid to Yugoslavia if the United States 
or the United Kingdom or the United 
Nations could use those bases and oper- 
ate out of them. Yugoslavia is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations but refuses to 
be a member of NATO, refuses to com- 
mit her troops to the West if the West i$ 
attacked, refuses to permit United States 
troops in Yugoslavia except in civilian 
dress, refuses every act of cooperation 
except upon her terms. 

How long will it take the American 
people and the members of the free 
world to realize that a Communist is a 
Communist whether you find him in 
Moscow, Berlin, Belgrade, Panmunjom. 
Paris, Rome, or within the United States. 
I did not have to go to Belgrade to learn 
that, although my visit there strength- 
ened my belief. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
Yucostavia PLANS Brooer War Fiest—SH 

BUILDING PROJECT VIEWED CooLLy BY UNITE? 

STATES, BUT BELGRADE LINKS Ir TO 

Pact 

BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, Feb 24. — Yugo" 
slavia's defense chief disclosed today plans 
for building up a war fleet, although the 
United States is not sympathetic to the ide* 

Yugoslavia's coastline is on the Adriatl? 
Sea, opposite Italy; but it is foreseen 
this country’s needs might expand into th? 
Mediterranean in view of the potential obli 
gations arising from the Balkan pact. Yugo” 
slavia is allied with Greece and Turkey 1? 
a tripartite defense agreement that is gradu 
ally being strengthened with the sanction 
the Western Powers. 4 

The existing Yugoslav fleet ls small AP 
Belgrade’s projected outlays for the navy 
are not likely to lead to a major aggrandiz®" 
ment. 

“We, of course, do not intend to build UP 
A great Navy,” said Col. Gen. Ivan GosnJ** 
State Secretary for Defense, but only ¥>*,, 
is necessary for the defense of our county" 
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Yet the United States, which General 
Gosnjak had credited with enabling Yugo- 
slavia. to build up her army and air force, 
was not inclined to favor Yugoslav requests 
for aid in naval construction, 
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“I must stress that in the military aid we 
have received from the United States we 
have not recelved so far all that we re- 
Quested for our war fleet, although our re- 
Quests were minimal,” General Gosnjak as- 
serted. “Unfortunately, we did not find un- 
8 for the strengthening of our war 

eet.” 

General Gosnjak presented to Parliament 
& defense budget calling for 166 bilion 
dinars [about $554.000,000]. This vas 2,- 
200,000,000 dinars more than set fort. in a 
draft budget last month, but, as General 
Gosnjak empħasized, a drop from the 180,- 
billion dinars for defense in last year's 
budget. 

About a year ago, Yugoslavia's Navy was 
Unofficially Usted as being made up of 4 
Old destroyers, 2 or 4 submarines, and about 
40 motor torpedo boats. 

The building program for the past year 
envisaged the production of 77 vessels. 
General Gosnjak reported today that 64 were 
Under construction. There was no clarifica- 
tion as to whether the 1953 building program 
had been completed or what types of vessels 
Were included. 

General Gosnjak asked for 24,500,000,000 
dinars [about $80,850,000] for port and ship 
Construction. Neutral observers commented 
that this sum was scarcely likely to produce 
à substantial fleet—just in the event that 
Italy might worry about it. 

UNITED STATES PREFERENCE HINTED 

General Gosnjak noted that the port- 
shipbuilding items involved more than Yugo- 
Slavia was required to spend herself on her 
Air Force. The United States, he implied, 
Preferred to see Yugoslavia build up her 
Air Force rather than her seapower. * 

Reporting that United States military aid 
to Yugoslavia for this year would amount to 
about $218 million, General Gosnjak asked 
Tor Yugoslav expenditures of 100,475,000,000 
dinars for the Army and 20,500,000,000 dinars 
for the Air Force. 

He announced a big program of building 
alrtields with concrete strips to handle the 

creasing number of jet planes that Yugo- 
Slavia is receiving from the United States. 


Where Do We Stand Today With Commu- 
nism in the United States?- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
March issue of the American Legion 
Magazine contains an outstanding arti- 
Cle which should have the attention of 
Not only every Membery of this body, 
but also of all the American people. 

The article follows: 

HERE Do We STAND Topay WITH COMMU- 

NISM IN THE UNITED STATES? 
(By J. Eagar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) 

Question. Has there been a decline in 
in t years in the number of Communists 

the United States? 

a Tes. In January 1947 there were 

PProximately 74,000 members of the Com- 
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munist Party in the United States. In July 
1948, the top 12 Communist Party leaders 
were indicted on charges of violation of the 
Smith Act. This was the first legal action 
instituted against the top leadership of the 
Communist Party. In January 1949, party 
membership was approximately 54,000, On 
October 14, 1949, the Communist Party lead- 
ers were found guilty. As of December 31, 
1949, party membership numbered less than 
53,000. On June 25, 1950, the war in Korea 
began, and on September 23, 1950, the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950, which called for 
the registration of all Communist action 
organizations, went into effect. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, party membership in the United 
States numbered less than 44,000. On June 
4, 1951, the Smith Act was upheld constitu- 
tionally, and during the summer of 1951 
additional Communist leaders were indicted 
under this act. By January 1952, party 
membership totaled less than 32,000, and as 
of September 30, 1953, it numbered approxi- 
mately 24,000. That is a decrease of 50,000 
members, or about two-thirds of the total 
membership since January 1947. 

Question. Has there been a corresponding 
decline in Communist influence in the 
United States? 

Answer. I would not say that Communist 
influence has declined in direct ratio to the 
decrease in members. The influence of the 
Communist movement can never be deter- 
mined in terms of members. Many of the 
members who have dropped out of the Com- 
munist Party are still sympathetic with some 
of the aims of the party and can still be 
counted on to assist in certain phases of 
party work. The large number of members 
who have defected or have been expelled in 
recent years does not represent the most 
influential or the most devoted members. 
Those who now remain in the Communist 
Party are essentially the real nucleus of 
hard-core Communists who are deyoted to 
Marxism-Leninism and are willing to obey 
any party instructions. Essentially they are 
the members who were the most influential 6 
years ago. The party still has its publica- 
tions, its schools, and its fellow travelers. 
On the other hand, the prosecution and in- 
carceration of the leading functionaries 
have forced the current leadership under- 
ground, which has hurt their effectiveness. 
Public exposure has neutralized the influ- 
ence of many other members. These factors 
have been a damaging blow to the overall 
influence of the party. 

Question. What has been the greatest blow 
suffered by the Communists in this country 
in recent years? 

Answer, Unquestionably the greatest blow 
they have suffered has been the successful 
prosecution by the Goyernment of over 60 
of their leaders for violation of the Smith 
Act. This has deprived the party of much 
of its most powerful leadership, ‘disrupted 
many of its operations, and heavily drained 
its financial resources. It has thrown con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and fear into the rank- 
and-file membership. It has made them 
realize how thoroughly they have been in- 
vestigated for a long period of time and how 
closely their activities have been observed, 
with the result that they have gone under- 
ground and have invoked such strict security 
measures among the membership that they 
cannot operate nearly so effectively as in past 
years. It has revealed to them that some of 
their most trusted comrades were actually 
informants for the Government, which has 
created suspicion and distrust of their as- 
sociates. It has caused many of the less- 
devoted Marxists to drop out of the party, 
and some of them to make a full disclosure 
to the FBI of their knowledge of Communist 
activities. It has turned the spotlight on the 
Communist conspiracy against this country, 
so that the American public has now seen 
it in true perspective and has taken an en- 
lightened stand against this foreign-inspired 
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menace, This positive action by the Govern- 
ment has been and continues to be a stagger- 
ing blow to the Communist Party. 

Question. What is our greatest present 
danger from American communism? 

Answer, So long as public opinion is 
aroused and there is widespread resistance 
to Communist infiltration, the greatest dan- 
ger lies in the moment of great emergency 
which would arise should the Soviets try a 
“Pearl Harbor” sneak attack. Then, by dis- 
rupting our defense program, they could do 
us the most damage. It is of utmost im- 
portance to the,security of our Nation that 
we maintain a constant state of preparedness 
to repel successfully any attack and to deal 
swiftly and effectively with any aggressor. 
Any breakdown in our productive ability 
would imperil our national security now, and 
would create a critical situation in the event 
of open hostilities. For that reason we must 
take every precaution to safeguard our pro- 
ductive might. 

Question. Do you think the public has 
been getting a fair picture of the danger 
from Communists within this country? 

Answer. I feel that the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and congressional investigating com- 
mittees have done much in recent years to 
educate the public as to the nature, opera- 
tions, and objectives of communism; and the 
educational program of the American Legion 
has been particularly effective. 

Question. Do you think the public now 
understands and appreciates the danger? 

Answer. Those who are interested in learn- 
ing about the Communist menace have cer- 
tainly had the opportunity to become better 
informed during recent years; but, of course, 
there are many people who are apathetic 
about the danger and consequently have lit- 
tle or no understanding of it, 

Question, Because of the Korean war most 
Americans now recognize the overall menace 
of armed aggression. They also know that 
Soviet spies have been at work in this coun- 
try. However, is it not true that most Ameri- 
cans are hazy when it comes to Communist 
fronts, how they operate, and what should 
be done about them? 

Answer. The fact that there are so many 
Communist-front groups now operating in 
the United States leaves no doubt that many 
Americans have not checked into the under- 
lying purpose and nature of such organiza- 
tions before becoming affiliated with them. 

Communist-front groups are organizations 
of a disguised character which the Commu- 
nist Party uses to further its aims. They 
would appear on the surface not to be under 
Communist control, and their ostensible ob- 
jectives would seem to be entirely legitimate. 
Only in this way can they attract the support 
of many individuals who would not openly 
uphold a known Communist Party program. 

Front ups are particularly valuable to 
the eee Party as a recruiting fleld 
for potential party members, as a source of 
funds, as a pressure group advocating a par- 
ticular Communist program and as a means 
of disseminating Communist propaganda. 
They are established either by actually or- 
ganizing a new group around a particular 
issue or by infiltrating a legitimate existing 
organization. Among those who participate 
in front groups are open Communist Party 
members, concealed Communists, fellow 
travelers, and Communist sympathizers. 

Legal action has been taken with respect 
to such organizations. The Internal Secur- 
ity Act of 1950 provides that organizations 
determined by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to be Communist front organiza- 
tions, and officers of these organizations, 
must register with the Attorney General; 
and certain restrictions are placed upon such 
organizations and persons. The Subversive 
Activities Control Board has been holding 
hearings on certain tions on the At- 
torney General's list, to determine whether 
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they are Communist front organizations 
within the provisions of this act. 

It is highly important that any person 
stop, look, and listen before he allows his 
mame to be used by any newly created or- 
ganization with whose aims he is not com- 
pletely familiar, 

Question. You have often predicted that 
the Communists would go underground when 
things became hot. With public resentment 
increasing, hasn't there been a general move- 
ment from open Communist organizations to 
more or less nebulous front organizations? 

Answer. Very definitely. Almost all Com- 
munist Party activity is being carried on in 
a disguised manner. Many of the top leaders 
and most trusted members of the party have 
gone underground, and the rank-and-file 
membership carry on party activities through 
Communist front organizations and even 
through infiltrating legitimate organizations. 
For example, under party instructions they 
have joined parent-teacher associations, 
church, civic, and similar groups in which 
you would not expect to find them. They 
are transferred to different sections of the 
country where they assume fictitious names 
and backgrounds and infiltrate unsuspect- 
ing groups and right-led labor unions in 
order to further the Communist program. 
Therefore it will be increasingly dificult for 
unsuspecting citizens to detect Communist 
influence in organizational activities. 

Question. This, then, means a tougher 
problem for Americans since the fight moves 
into a twilight zone. Issues are confused, 
and the public is confused. How can com- 
munism be fought most effectively in Amer- 
ica today? 

Answer. I have always felt that an alert 

informed citizenry is our most potent weapon 
against communism. The vast majority of 
Americans are patriotic, loyal citizens. They 
abhor treachery, deceit, and any forces which 
would deprive us of our freedom and demo- 
cratic Liberties, and will not long tolerate 
the perpetuation of such evils. Through the 
schools, churches, press, and radio, the pub- 
Uc should be given the facts about com- 
munism. Not through demagoguery or ap- 
peal to their prejudices and fears, but 
through a clear, factual, truthful presenta- 
tion, the public should continue to be in- 
formed of the real purposes, objectives, loy- 
alties, and methods of operation of the Com- 
munist Party. Because communist strategy 
is based on deceit and its true motives are 
concealed, communism cannot flourish under 
the spotlight of truth. The more fully it 
becomes exposed to the public eye, the more 
limited becomes its area of effective oper- 
ations and the more restricted the number 
of people who will be duped into serving its 
evil purposes. 
Along with informing the public of the 
truth concerning communism, and publicly 
exposing it as the foreign-inspired conspiracy 
that it Is, another effective method of fight- 
ing communism is by prosecuting Commu- 
nists for violations of Federal law. 

Question. Where can the private citizen go 
to get authentic information about organi- 
zations and Individuals he suspects? 

Answer. To determine the organizations’ 
which have been designated by the Attorney 
General pursuant to Executive Order 10450, 
one should elther contact the Department of 
Justice or refer to issues of the Federal Regis- 
ter dated May 12, 1953, July 21, 1953, and 
October 6, 1953, which contain all deisgna- 
tions by the Attorney General up to Septem- 
ber 25, 1953. The fact that a particular or- 
ganization does not appear on the Attorney 
General's list, however, does not necessarily 
mean that the organization is clear of sub- 
versive influence. Actually that organization 
may be under investigation, and an individ- 
ual should be careful of what organizations 
he joins and should keep his eyes open to 
detect Communist influence. With regard 
to obtaining authentic information about 
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Individuals he suspects as being Communists, 
there is no one single source to which he can 
go to obtain complete information. The 
FBI must necessarily keep the contents of its 
files confidential. 

Question. How can the individual assist 
the FBI in its investigation of subversive 
activities? 

Answer. By voluntarily furnishing any in- 
formation he may have concerning subver- 
sive activities to the FBI, and by cooperating 
in any way he can when requested to by the 
FBI, the individual is not only rendering 
valuable assistance but is also measuring up 
to the responsibilities of good citizenship. 

Question: Specifically, if a person feels he 
has valuable information, how should he go 
about offering it? 

Answer. He can write to me personally; 
he can go in person to the nearest field office 
of the FBI; or he can call the nearest field 
office and arrange for a special agent to con- 
tact him. The telephone number of the ap- 
propriate FBI office is listed on the first page 
of all telephone directories. He can be cer- 
tain that his assistance is appreciated’ and 
that his identity will be kept confidential 
if he so desires. 

Question. There is a certain amount of 
confusion in the public mind concerning 
the functions of the FBI. Some people feel 
that “we should not permit Congress to go 
after alleged subversives since this is a 
function of the FBI.” Others maintain that 
the FBI could round up all the subversives 
in the country on short notice; therefore, 
what are we worrying about? 

For the record, will you explain just what 
the FBI can do and what it Is not permitted 
to do? 

Answer, By presidential directives, legis- 
lative enactments and instructions of the 
Attorney General the FBI has the responsi- 
bility of investigating espionage, sabotage, 
subversive activities and related domestic in- 
telligence matters and of serving as a co- 
ordinating agency for the dissemination of 
domestic intelligence information to other 
Federal agencies authorized to reecive it. 
The FBI is a fact-finding agency and does 
not institute prosecutive action on the basis 
of its investigative findings. Information 
reflecting a violation of Federal law is re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for an 
opinion as to prosecution. Any information 
received which pertains to the responsibili- 
ties of some other Government agency is 
transmitted directly to that agency with- 
out recommendation or evaluation. 

While the FBI for years has exposed the 
Communist conspiracy, it cannot divulge the 
confidential details of its files as to specific 
individuals, A congressional committee 
having the power of subpena and contempt 
citation is able to focus public attention on 
specific situations. 

Question. Can a person who believes that 
the FBI has wrongly pegged him as a Com- 
munist present his side of the case so the rec- 
ord shows his version? 

Answer. Not only can he present his ver- 
sion, but the FBI welcomes any such person's 
coming in and relating his story. We are a 
fact-finding organization and we are just as 
zealous to protect the innocent as we are to 
detect those who pose a threat to the in- 
ternal security of our country. 

Question. Ex-Communists are held in low 
regard by some people who maintain that 
they shouldn't be trusted and their testi- 
mony is worthless. What is your exnerlence 
with ex-Communists In this respect? Have 
these people to any great extent redeemed 
themselves by the help they have given you? 

Answer. The assistance which ex-Commu- 
nists have given to the FBI has been in- 
valuable, Having had their eyes opened to 
the true nature of the Communist conspiracy, 
many of them have reevaluated the priv- 
ileges of American citizenship, have realized 
the duties inherent in such citizenship, and, 
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through makng a full disclosure to the FBI 
of the information they possess, have made 
contributions of great value to the internal 
security of this country. The truth of their 
testimony has been verified by corroborating 
evidence. Many ex-Communists have been 
tested by vigorous and searching cross- 
examination, and their opponents have been 
unable to contradict their testimony. Many 
of them have suffered ostracism, public re- 
buke and social distrust as a result of their 
breaking with the Communist Party and tes- 
tifying against it. All religions teach that 
redemption ts possible for any man who sin- 
cerely repents and seeks to make amend for 
his errors. The sincerity of a former Gom- 
munist can be judged by his willingness to 
stand up and be counted and by taking posi- 
tive action to attempt to rectify his wrongs- 
I am always glad to see ex-Communists make 
their change of consclence and philosophy a 
matter of record, assume earnestly the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship and join in 
the fight against the eyil they formerly 
espoused, and I welcome the information 
which they can furnish. 

Question. We have asked about past and 
present dangers. Can you indicate what the 
Communists are planning for 1954 and later? 

Answer. The Communist Party has three 
primary plans for future action. One 15 
the infiltration of labor. In this respect 
the party is concentrating on the infiltra- 
tion of right-led unions, or non-Communist- 
dominated unions, and labor unions in the 
basic industries. Its vicious purpose is both 
to influence the trade-union movement in 
this country and to be on the ground floor 
in the event the labor movement ever forms 
a third major political party in the United 
States. 

A second diabolical plan is to infiltrate 
and strengthen its ties within the two major 
political parties in this country, in order 
to advance more effectively the interests of 
the Communist Party within the existing 
political framework and to bring about 4 
new political realinement in this country 
on the basis of which the Communist Party 
hopes ultimately to be the dominating 
force, 

A third and probably the most important 
plan is the continuation of the so-called 
peace offensive. Here the Communists are 
attempting to capitalize on the deep desire 
of the American people for peace. ‘They 
would lay sole claim to any real efforts to 
achieve that goal; yet it is their Soviet mas- 
ters who make the achievement of world 
peace so difficult. In order that we may 
not be misled by Communist peace propa” 
ganda, it is important that we understand 
the Marxist-Leninist distinction between tw? 
kinds of peace—tlasting peace, obtained on 
after world revolution; and temporary peac® 
regarded as a tactical necessity as the tide 
of revolution ebbs and flows. In short, the 
peace which figures so prominently in Com- 
munist propaganda today is a temporary tac- 
tical peace designed to strengthen the 5° 
viet Union and to stupefy its adversaries. 

Question. The lone individual often feels 
he can do nothing to fight communism, and 
in most cases there is not a great deal he can 
do. However, there are some things o 
to him. What are they? 

Answer. Every loyal American citizen 2 
and should join in the fight against ea 
Communist menace. These are some of 
things each person can do: 

1. Learn the facts about communism—}# 
history and objectives, its program and tech 
niques in this country. The better informed 
one becomes, the more rapidly he can deter 
Communist influences and the more inte 


2. Through such ‘media as the press and 
radio, keep up with Russia's stand on MA 
ters of foreign policy. The Communist Par 
in America will take the same position, ung 
the party line will fuctuate as Soviet fore!s 
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Policy changes. Sudden reversals in Soviet 
policy will cause members of the party to 
make sudden similar reversals in their pro- 
nouncements, which is one of the best ways 
to spot Communists. 

3. Become familiar with the names of or- 
fanizations publicly cited as Communist 
fronts, and refuse to join such groups, to 
sponsor their causes or to contribute to their 
fund drives. 

4. Be alert to Communist tactics in unions 
and other organizations. Outmaneuver 
them. Keep them under control and in the 
minority at all times and attempt to elimi- 
nate or neutralize their effectiveness. Openly 
Oppose their efforts to promulgate pro-Com- 
munist activities or resolutions. 

5. Keep Communists out of officia. vosi- 
tions in schools, churches and other institu- 
tions where they can poison the minds and 
influence actions of youth. 

6. Exercise your privilege to vote and keep 
Communists and their sympathizers out of 
Public office. 

7. Develop an intelligent, participating 
interest in civic affairs and programs for 
Social improvement. Don't let Communists 
claim a monopoly in such matters or move in 
and direct established programs, 

8. Report to the FBI immediately any per- 
tinent information relating to subversive 
activities. 

9. Conduct no private investigations of 
Suspicious persons or organizations but leave 
that to trained investigators who are au- 
thorized to perform such investigations. Do 
not become involved in the Communist move- 
ment for whatever worthwhile motives with- 
Out first discussing the matter thoroughly 
With the FBI and establishing a cooperative 
relationship. 

10. Learn as much as possible about Amer- 
ica—its history, government, culture, laws 
and heritage of freedom; and make the prac- 
tice of democracy its own bulwark against 
Subversion. Speak up for America and work 
for America. 


Housing Industry Is Now Less Vulner- 
able to Economic Setback, Ike Tells 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
these remarks a discussion which ap- 
Peared in the February issue of the 
azine of Prefabrication on the hous- 
ing industry and particularly with ref- 
€rence to the recommendations of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his economic report 
Congress on January 28, as follows: 
Housing Inpustry Is Now Less VULNERABLE 
To Economic SETBACK, IKE TELLS CONGRESS 
President Eisenhower, in his annual eco- 


nomie report to Congress on January 28, 


Bave the following analysis of the housing 
tket outlook for 1953 and the next few 
years: 

“Housing construction, which has played 
88 important a role in the rapid rate of in- 
Woe of investment expenditures since 
4 War II, may be expected to continue 

a level close to that of 1953. Despite the 
y volume of home building in recent 
a we are still confronted by a good hous- 
fee market. Vacancies in our cities are, with 
2 W exceptions, below the level regarded as 

for a healthy, competitive housin 
marren 18 y. compe g 
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“During the next few years, the rate of 
formation of new families and households is 
likely to diminish as a result of the lower 
birth rate of the depressed thirties. Other 
factors on the side of demand are likely, 
however, to press for a high volume of resi- 
dential construction. These include the con- 
tinued movement of the city population 
toward the suburbs, the high birth rate of 
recent years and the improyement of in- 
comes during the past decade. The recent 
ensing of funds in the mortgage market will 
strengthen the forces of supply as well as of 
demand. 

“Further, In contrast to earlier times, 
many of today’s builders haye considerable 
overhead expenses to reckon with, and they 
will not be averse to making price conces- 
sions If this will help to keep their organiza- 
tions intact, The rental housing market, 
especially in the medium-pfice ranges, has 
been neglected of late and could offer in- 
vestment opportunities. Finally, if the 
volume of housing showed persistent signs 
of declining, the terms of FHA-insured 
mortgages could at once be liberalized under 
existing law. 

“Taking a longer view, it Is well to recog- 
nize that the housing industry has become 
less vulnerable to recessionary influences and 
is less likely in turn to contribute to eco- 
nomic instability, as the result of a number 
of institutional changes during the past 20 
years. 

“The introduction of the long-term 
amortized mortgage, and the establishment 
of a system of mortgage insurance and guar- 
anties, also the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System and of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, have greatly strengthened the home 
mortgage market. While facilitating the 
maintenance of high levels of residential 
building, they have also provided more pro- 
tection against possible economic setbacks.” 


How Much Is Your Congressman Worth? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which is to appear in the 
April 1954 issue of the Independent 
Woman is worthy of our colleagues’ at- 
tention. - 

Independent Woman is the magazine 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs and is 
read by some 160,000 members of that 
organization throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

It is my hope that our colleagues will 
take to heart the views expressed by 
Marjorie L. Temple in this article and 
that they will act accordingly. 

How Muca Is Your CONGRESSMAN WORTH? 
(By Marjorie L. Temple) 

Like almost everyone else, your Congress- 
man has been hard hit by the increased cost 
of living. His difficulties have been further 
complicated by the fact that the increased 
responsibilities of his job keep him in Wash- 
ington more and more days of the year. This 
means that he must keep up two homes—an 
expensive business as everyone knows. His 
financial burdens are made still heavier by 
the innumerable demands made upon him 
by his constituents, by all kinds of organi- 
gations and by requests for contributions 
to worthy causes which he cannot very well 
refuse. 
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Unlike other employees, however, your 
Congressman cannot go to the boss and ask 
for a ralse. He is in the unique position of 
haying to give himself a raise and then to 
justify it to the voters who gave him his 
job and pay him his salary. 

Last year an impartial Commission on 
Judicial .and Congressional Salaries was 
formed to study the matter of salaries for 
the judiciary and Members of Congress. It 
uncovered some economic facts which caused 
it to recommend a raise in salaries from 
the present $15,000 to $27,500. Congress 
can vote itself less than the amount recom- 
mended by the Commission but not more, 
The current gossip on the Hill is that the 
most that can be hoped for is a $5,000 
increase. 

A lot of money, you say? It is indeed. 
But then, we expect our Congressmen to do 
for us a lot of things we would never ask 
a person in private life to day. 

Here are some of the facts the Commis- 
sion brought to light. 

First of all, let’s go back in history. That 
always brings forth interesting facts. When 
the first Congress took up the matter, its 
intention was to fix the pay of Members at 
a figure that would provide an adequate 
standard of living yet avoid extremes. Ac- 
cording to the records, two standards were 
used: “First, the compensation be not made 
an object for indigence to pursue; and sec- 
ond, that it not be so low as to throw the 
business of legislation into the hands of rich 
and aspiring nabobs, but such as to compen- 
sate a man in the middle grade of life.” Six 
dollars a day was settled upon as adequate 
by these standards even though it was noted 
& man might “live for $2 a day.” 

Since 1939, which is regarded as an accept- 
able base year for comparing the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the cost of living has 
risen about 92 percent. In terms of the 1939 
dollar, your Congressman has today, after 
taxes, about 56.500. Not even a modern 
Houdini could do what we expect our Con- 
gressmen to do on that salary. Nor should 
they even try. 

As business and professional women, we 
are constantly concerning ourselves with 
good personnel practices and particularly 
with the problem of adequate pay for the 
job done. 

Let's take some salary comparisons from 
the report of the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, House Document No. 300 and see 
how our Congressmen make out: 

“Thirteen of the highest paid executives 
of labor organizations surveyed, receive from 
$20,000 to 650.000 per year in salary. In 
agriculture some of the heads of farm co- 
operatives receive salaries of §f5,000 to 
$35,000 or more per year, The top officials 
of 100 of our largest corporations average, in 
round numbers, $120,000 per year with a 
range from $38,522 to $279,707. In 1951, the 
year of latest available statistics, 46 of our 
largest ratlroads paid their presidents an 
average of $69,270 with a range of from 
#40,000 to $125,000; their general counsels, 
an average of $35,590." 

These salaries are net and do not include 
expense allowances for all expenses attribut. 
able to these private positions, that is, 
legitimate business expenses deductible 
from income for tax purposes, Nor do they 
include bonuses, retirement rights, stock 
purchase rights, or survivor benefits. 

Also keep in mind that you, the taxpayer, 
pay their salaries when you buy their prod- 
ucts or ride their trains, just as you pay 
the Congressman's salary when you pay taxes. 

Because of the demands of travel, dual- 
home maintenance, extra office expenses, un- 
avoidable entertainment of constituents, and 
appeals for contributions to good causes (to 
say nothing of regular campaign costs), the 
average Congressman operates at an annual 
deficit of about $3,000 so far as his con- 
gressional salary is concerned. This means 
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that if the present situation continues, Con- 
gress will be composed of those who can 
afford the office because of independent 
means or because they are subsidized in one 
way of another. 

To quote once more from the Commission 
report: 

“One of the most striking and disturbing 
facts which the Commission's inquiry dis- 
closed was the number of experienced, able 
Congressmen who have been forced to aban- 
don the public service solely as a result of 
economic pressures. No one can say how 
many more qualified candidates for public 
office have been forced by these same limita- 
tions to abandon any thought of Federal 
service; though the evidence shows there are 
many.” 

Every Member of Congress is entitled to 
mileage expenses of 20 cents per mile for 1 
round trip from his home to Washington 
and back again each session of Congress. 
All other trips are at his own expense. Those 
who live near Washington are expected by 
their constituents to be home frequently. 
Those who live a long distance from Wash- 
ington seldom get home and consequently 
lose touch with their constituents politically 
and otherwise. 

Although the National Federation of Busli- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs has no 
item on its legislative platform authorizing 
it to deal with this problem as an organiza- 
tion, this information is being presented to 
the members as an issue of direct interest 
and concern, and one in which each member 
may act as an individual. 

Every BPW member is aware of the fact 
that our Congressmen are our business, that 
we rely on them for many favors. We ask 
them to do tape recordings, to place state- 
ments In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to speak 
to our clubs, to attend our functions, to pro- 
vide information, and to help us introduce 
legislation and get it passed. All this costs 
the Congressman money—money which he 
frequently cannot afford, but he never says 
“No.” We are only one of hundreds of or- 
‘ganizations making such demands. The wide 
range of demands from Individuals is im- 
possible to imagine uniess you spend a day or 
two in his office. He does everything, from 
furnishing materials for term papers to in- 
troducing private bills and making reserva- 
tions in Washington hotels for the Cherry 
Blossom Festival. 

Because I have become increasingly aware 
of their heavy burdens and the many tasks 
they must perform outside their legislative 
activities and outside their own political dis- 
tricts, I have taked to many Senators and 
Representatives on this subject during the 
last 4 years. In the 1930's congressional! ses- 
sions averaged 198 days a year, and there was 
practically no committee activity between 
sessions, Since 1950 the average has in- 
creased to 279 days, and Members are on duty 
365 days a year either in Washington, on 
committee tours, or in their districts. They 
even get called at home at night when other 
people have finished a day's business. 

Your Congressman represents this country 
in the tremendous tasks now placed upon it 
by virtue of its leadership in the free world. 
He must be all things to all people. He is 
the one person who must have at least some 
knowledge of law, banking, international 
relations, Immigration, conservation, and in- 
terstate commerce. 

I have known several very fine young mem- 
bers who, having served 1 or 2 terms, found 
they could not afford to continue because 
they could not make enough money to edu- 
cate theld children as they desired. 

As individuals, we have an opportunity to 
say ‘thank you” to the many members who 
have helped us in the past (including those 
with whom we did not always agree) and 
to help see that we do not eventually per- 


petuate a Congress composed primarily of 


those “who can afford to serye.” All it 
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would take would be a post card to your 
Representative and Senator. He would ap- 
preciate an expression of your opinion and 
he would probably appreciate it even more 
if you also wrote that no answer would be 
necessary. 

How much ts a Congressman worth? 
Think of the support we have got from Con- 
gressmen in legislation sponsored by our 
Federation that has meant increasing op- 
portunities for all of us in the professions 
and in business. Think of the number of 
club programs on which Congressmen have 
made personal appearances as speakers or 
provided us with recorded speeches. Think 
of the place of Congress in our concept of 
government. And then see if you can put 
a price tag on the services of your Congress- 
man. 


Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very illuminating series of 
questions and answers on the great 
American crusade which supports Radio 
Free Europe and other activities of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON RADIO FREE 
EUROPE AND THE CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


Question. What is the Crusade for Free- 
dom? 

Answer. The Crusade for Freedom is the 
great American crusade which financially 
supports Radio Free Europe and other ac- 
tivities of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe. General Lucius D. Clay was 
the first chairman of its board of directors. 
General Eisenhower was a charter member. 

Question. Just what activities are sup- 
ported by the Crusade for Freedom? 

Answer. Radio Free Europe is a major proj- 
ect of the Crusade for Freedom. Other im- 
portant activities include the University in 
Exile, support of refugee self-help projects, 
national language bulletins and publications 
such as News From Behind the Iron Curtain. 

Question. What is Radio Free Europe? 

Answer. Actually it is a number of stations 
in western Europe broadcasting truth 
through the Iron Curtain to the people of 
captive countries in their own tongues and 
in the voices of their own known and trusted 
exiles. 

Question. What is the Iron Curtain ex- 
actly? 

Answer. It is actually a strip of Commu- 
nist-controlled hell-on-earth between the 
free countries of Europe and the Soviet-en- 
slaved nations. It Is composed of armed 
guards, alarm systems, mine zones, electrified 
barbed wire, blood hounds, and booby traps. 
And back of this strip Is a wider strip, some 
30 miles deep, where travel is restricted and 
through which escape is difficult. 

Question. What is the difference between 
Radio Free Europe and the Voice of 
America? 

Answer. The Voice of America is run and 
paid for by the Government. Radio Free 
Europe is operated as an independent Amer- 
ican enterprise by a committee of private citi- 
zens. It is people talking to people—Polcs 
telling the truth to Poles, Czechs telling the 
truth to Czechs, etc. It Ils not bound by 
diplomatic limitations. 

The Voice of America broadcasts to a num- 
ber of countries and can only devote a limited 
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amount of time each day to any one country. 
Radio Free Europe's “Voice of Free Czechas- 
lovakla.“ on the other hand, broadcasts about 
20 hours each day to Czechoslovakia alone. 

Question. Exactly what countries does 
Radio Free Europe reach? 

Answer. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania with a total 
of 70 million population. 

Question. How do we know 
listening? 

Answer, Letters by the hundreds are 
spirited out, testifying to the big audience 
which listens. Quotes: “Everybody listens. 
Those who have no radio ask ‘What was on 
today? “RFE is simply like daily bread 
I do not know what we would do with- 
out it.” “RFE is considered the bridge be- 
tween Poland and the free world * * * on 
which lle our hopes for the future.“ 

Question. How many transmitters do the 
Radio Free Europe stations use now? 

Answer. 21, They're located in Western 
Germany, and in Portugal. And they are 
powerful, By putting them all on different 
waves lengths they can be used—and have 
been—to crash through Communist jam- 
ming." 

Question. Why are transmitters needed? 

Answer. More transmitters, and still more 
transmitters are needed now to let truth 
speak louder than ever to these captive peo- 
ple. Transmitters in new locations are 
needed too—as added insurance that this 
“Voice of Freedom" will never be stilled. 
Each new transmitter insures a new listening 
position on a captive radio dial. 

Question. Is it being efficiently run? & 
my money likely to be wasted? 

Answer. Representatives of American busl- 
ness and labor have investigated it on thë 
ground. One typical report stated, Its ap- 
proach is direct, and practical * + There 18 
no overstaffing at the head * * Fach ip- 
dividual has a well-defined task to f 
Support of this organization is one of 
the very best investments American citizens 
can make in their efforts to win the col 
war.” 

Question, Who operates Radio Free Fu- 
rope? 

Answer. Millions of American citizens like 
yourself, through voluntary contributions 9 
millions of dollars. More than 1,000 one 
fully screened people man the stations. Th 
management is American, but the staff 
largely composed of editors, reporters, te 
ers, clergymen, and entertainers, who have 
come from behind the Iron Curtain. it 

Question. What sort of programs does 
broadcast? : 1 

Answer. Good shows—shows that outpu 
in popularity the Communists’ own pe 
grams. Worldwide and local news, dvi 10 
music, religion better and more comple, 
than they get from Radio Prague or Rad 4 
Warsaw. And hot truth through it all. 4? 
hope. 

Question. 
truth"? ts 

Answer. The true version of news even-, 
aired so fast it scalds Communist Hes alma 
while they’re being spoken. Frequent ei 
“scoops,” where truth beats the Soviet 
to the punch. For example, RFE th 
Communist radio by many hours on bo 
Stalin's illness and Beria’s arrest. 

Question. How does it get its news? an 

Answer. Radio Free Europe monitors 1g 
Communist broadcasts. Every un” 
analyzed by nationals of the captive CO in- 
tries who know the truth. Voluminows 4 
formation from many sources is comp 
and evaluated constantly by exiled e and 
New exiles bring out new truth dally 
they bring it to RFE. t of 

Question. Doesn't all that cost a 10 
money? yar 

Answer. Yes, millions. But every anor’ 
works like 10, because so much of the “esve 
is supplied by loyal exiles anxious to 


they're 
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their people—and because every receiving 
tet serves so many truth-hungry ears. 

Question. How much is needed now? 

Answer. At least $10 million, But, as im- 
Portant as the money, the widest possible 
Participation—to communicate the truest 
Daselble feeling of friendship from millions 
oi American people in all walks of life. 

Question. How much should one indi- 
vidual give? 

Answer. All he can * * * a “truth dollar“ 
Is suggested. 

Question. What will one dollar buy on 
Tbe „ 

Answer. A dollar buys 100 words of truth 
brot datt through the Iron Curtain. Send 
Your contribution to “Crusade for Freedom,” 
c'o your local postmaster, He will fe ward 
it. Your money will start working ght 
gway. 

Guestion. Why is it so important to me? 

Answer. Because it is devoted to the single 
most important job in the world—to help 
k:p World War III from happening. If 
70 million people in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries reached by RFE continue to resist So- 
Viet tyranny, the Kremlin is kept off balance 
in one of the most strategically sensitive 
&reas of the world. 

“Every American who joins this Crusade 
for the support of Radio Free Europe can be 
ture in his heart of these things: 

1. He is supporting the cause of peace 
throughout the world. 

“2, He is helping arm the spirits of captive 
People with hope and courage. 

“3. He is helping to keep Central and East- 
ern Europeans strong-hearted. nationally 
Proud, determined to win their own way 
back to freedom, 


“I urge every American to support this 
independent American enterprise dedicated 
to strengthening the will-to-freedom over- 


deus. 
“Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
“President of the United States.” 


Carrying the Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


eee HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I wish to 

Clude an editorial which appeared in 

€ February 17 issue of the Long Island 

Press entitled “Carrying the Mail.” 

We Long Islanders are definitely in- 
terested in the readjustment of postal 
dates as it will affect Long Island, but as 
Dointed out in the editorial we are also 
Concerned with the plight of the postal 

Dloyees, who are now seeking an in- 
in salary. 

Many times in the past I have urged 
™y colleagues to enact an adequate pay 
‘aise bill, and I am most hopeful that 

Fear, in the very near future, we 
Le have an opportunity to vote on legis- 
maon which will provide that necessary 

crease to these employees. 

The editorial follows: 
CARRYING THE Man. 
in ng Island's case against discrimination 
hoe Proposed readjustment of postal rates 
ang en put into the hands of the Senate 
House Post Omee Committees. 
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The Press exhibit of news stories, edi- 
torials, cartoons, and letters from readers 
was taken to Washington by Andrew Vig- 
letta, chief of our news bureau in the 
Capital. 

Our case is that Queens, Nassau, and 
Suffolk will be discriminated against by the 
proposed changes. Mail would go up to 4 
cents between districts. Queens has 4 dis- 
tricts, Nassau has 55, and Suffolk has 109. 
Yet Manhattan and the Bronx together form 
one district, and all of Brooklyn is one 
district. 

We also question the wisdom of having 
so many districts from an economy view- 
point. We suspect they're mighty expensive, 
with plenty of overlapping and duplication. 

We are not unalterably opposed to ralsing 
first class mail rates to 4 cents, however, if 
we are assured at least that Long Island 
geta the same break as the rest of the 

S. A. 

While it astounds us that a Government 
monopoly of the size of the Post Office De- 
partment can fall to make money, it unques- 
tionably does. 

And we have to pay for it, If not in a 4-cent 
mall rate, in other taxes, to make up the 
Post Office Department's annual deficit. 

While on this subject, we'd also like to 
get in a plug for the postal workers. 

They should get more pay. They are no- 
toriously underpaid, as everyone knows, and 
deserve that $900 raice that has been asked 
for them. 

If Postmaster Summerfield can prove that 
there's no way to give them that raise with- 
out increasing mail rates, then that will 
bave to be done. 

We don't like the looks of any tax increase 
in the form of higher priced postage stamps. 
But neither do we like to see these faithful 
fellows of the post office walking their legs 
off and making themselves stoop-shouldered 
for the low wages they get. 


Senator Symington Issues Timely 
Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the February 17, last, issue 
of the Washington Evening Star an 
editorial calling attention to the pre- 
eminent right of Senator Stuart SYM- 
INGTON to speak with regard to our air 
superiority. The editorial takes note of 
Mr. Symmycron's recent warning not to 
underestimate the engineering and pro- 
duction ability of the Soviet Union. 

In my opinion the Nation would well 
heed any words of Senator SYMINGTON 
with regard to our air strength. Under 
his guidance the Air Force moved force- 
fully to a stronger buildup and to 
strengthening our resources of research 
and development through the establish- 
ment of the great Arnold Air Engineering 
Development Center in the district which 
I have the honor to represent. The 
force, foresight, and intelligence which 
the then Secretary of the Air Force 
Symington displayed in overcoming this 
lag was a characteristic of all his activ- 
ities during his tenure in the top Air 
Force job, 
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In view of these facts, I ask that the 
editorial, to which I have referred and 
which emphasizes a warning which an 
expert has given us, be included in the 
Appendix of the Recorp along with my 
remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

Not To Be UNDERRATED 

Senator Sruarr SYMINGTON has done a 
timely thing in warning against the danger 
of underestimating the Soviet Union’s en- 
gineering and producing ability in the field 
of long-range strategic bombers. He has 
been moved to do this by fresh indications— 
in the form of an article and two photo- 
graphs In the magazine Aviation Week—that 
the Russians are making further inroads on 
the air superiority of the United States. 

The first of the photographs (Mr. SYMING- 
TON has been assured that both are authen- 
tic) shows the II 38. A modern 
swept-back-wing plane driven by four turbo- 
prop engines, it has the appearance of being 
somewhere between our B-47 and B-52 in 
terms of size, and between medium and long 
in terms of range. As for the second photo- 
graph, it shows the Tupolov-200. Equipped 
with six turbo-prop engines, this also is a 
swept-back-wing type—about as big as our 
giant B-36, but said to be far more modern, 
much faster, and fully capable of round-trip 
intercontinental attack. Further, as re- 
gards the operational status of these 2 
bombers, Aviation Week has received re- 
ports that at least 400 of them are already 
in service at Soviet bases located across the 
polar cap from North America, 

All this information, of course, is quite un- 
official, and it must therefore be viewed with 
a considerable measure of reserve. Yet, in 
a speech last August, Air Force Secretary 
Talbott hinted at something like it, and Mr, 
Symmuvcron—who is no novice in such mat- 
ters—has been sufficiently impressed by it to 
declare that if it is true, as it may be, “then 
the Soviet position from the standpoint of a 
combination of performance coordinated 
with atomic potential may be superior to 
ours, because we have not a single modern 
long-range bomber wing in action.” Ac- 
cordingly, as he has just suggested to the 
Senate, the Defense Department's reassur- 
ing statements of the past are very much 
open to question and challenge. 

As recalled by Mr. SYMINGTON, these state- 
ments—specifically those of Defense Secre- 

Wilson—have included the following: 
(1) On last May 20, “I think our people can 
take some comfort" from indications of 
Soviet concentration on producing fighter 
planes and defensive craft; (2) on September 
29, The Russians’ best bomber is an im- 
proved version of the B-29"; and (3) on 
October 6, “It will take the Russians at least 
3 years to get either the aircraft or a droppa- 
ble bomb to deliver a hydrogen attack on 
the United States.. . We give the Russians 
credit for having aircraft that they just don’t 
have.” Mr. Wilson's sources of information 
are much better than those of any magazine 
or newspaper, and he may well have good 
reason to adhere to views of this sort, but 
Mr. SYMINGTON's Senate remarks have raised 
valid doubts to the contrary. It could be 
that the reassuring words of the past now 
need drastic revision. 

In any event, because of his experience as 
Air Force Secretary from 1947 to 1950, Mr. 
SYMINGTON speaks with enough authority to 
be listened to when he warns the country 
not to underrate the Russians and their 
strategic-bombing potential. After all, since 
they are capable of producing atomic weap- 
ons and the hydrogen bomb, it is simple 
common sense to assume that they are 
sparing no effort to build the planes needed 
for long-range delivery. 
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Hew Entranceway Would Be an Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “New Entranceway Would Be an 
Asset“ which appeared in the February 
21, 1954, issue of the Park City Daily 
News of Bowling Green, Ky. 

Mammoth Cave National Park is the 
most widely known tourist attraction in 
Kentucky. This national park contains 
51,000 acres of land. In the year 1926 
Congress provided for the establishment 
of Mammoth Cave National Park with 
the proviso that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not pay for the land and 
the caves necessary for this park, At 
this time, the Mammoth Cave National 
Park Association was organized and 


through its efforts and the efforts of the 


officials of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky some $2,800,000 was raised and 
used in the purchase of the land and 


caves for this beautiful tourist attrac- 


tion. Mammoth Cave National Park 
was officially dedicated and taken over 
by the Department of the Interior and 
the National Park Service in the year 
1946. 

Mammoth Cave, one of America’s most 
famous show places, has been a national 
attraction for more than a century. 
There are more than 150 miles of ex- 
plored corridors in Mammoth Cave. In 
the year 1953 some 489,416 tourists 
visited Mammoth Cave National Park. 
Thousands upon thousands traveled 
thousands of miles to visit Mammoth 
Cave National Park. 

Again, this great organization, the 
Mammoth Cave National Park Associa- 
tion, which continues to function assist- 
ing the Department of the Interior and 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky in mak- 
ing Mammoth Cave National Park a suc- 
cess, has announced a fund-raising cam- 
paign with its goal being $60,267.50, with 
said amount to be used in purchasing 
rights-of-way for new entranceway for 
Mammoth Cave National Park on United 
States Highway 31-W. This organiza- 
tion will be successful in its efforts and 
again is making a great contribution to 
Kentucky and to the Mammoth Cave 
National Park. 

As a citizen of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, I am proud of the achieve- 
ments of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park Association and the splendid coop- 
eration received by this organization 
from our distinguished Governor, Law- 
rence W. Wetherby, and from his able 
Commissioner of Conservation, the Hon- 
orable Henry Ward. Our Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Douglas Mc- 
Kay, and his Director of National Park 
Service, the Honorable Conrad L. Wirth, 
are to be congratulated for their efforts 
in making Mammoth Cave National Park 
one of the main tourist attractions of 
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the United States and one which is finan- 
cially a success, 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the editorial: 

New ENTRANCEWAY WouLD BE AN ASSET 


Kentuckians have a big stake in the proper 
development of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park. Already interested citizens and the 
public as a whole, through appropriations of 
Kentucky's General Assembly, have invested 
approximately $3 million in the widely 
known tourist attraction. These funds 
helped make it possible for Mammoth Cave 
to become a part of the National Park Sys- 
tem in 1946. 

Much of the work and most of the inspira- 
tion that make the park possible was pro- 
vided by the Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association, an organization of Kentuckians 
interested in this natural wonder that Con- 
servation Commissioner Henry Ward de- 
scribes as the most widely known tourist 
attraction in the Commonwea!th. 

Now the Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association is calling on Kentuckians for new 
support. The organization has launched a 
campaign to raise $60,267 to assure a fitting 
road from U. S. 31-W to the park proper, 

Already the Kentucky National Park Com- 
mission and the national park association 
have invested $26,712 in this project, while 
the State Property and Building Commission 
has expended an additional $82,800. This 
money has gone for the purchase of options 
along the proposed right-of-way. The money 
which the current campaign seeks to raise 
will go for the actual purchase of the land 
involved. 

The Mammoth Cave National Park Associa- 
tion and the National Park Service feel that 
the proposed entranceway is necessary to the 
proper development of the park. The asso- 
ciation claims it would attract many thou- 
sands of additional visitors to the park, and, 
of course, make it possible for them to enjoy 
their visit more thoroughly. 

The National Park Service plans to build 
the new entranceway, which would connect 
with 31-W fust north of Park City, as soon 
as all rights-of-way have been purchased. 

It seems to us that this is a campaign that 
merits the support of those many citizens of 
Kentucky interested in the future of this 
world-renowned wonder, although it is sure 
to be opposed by those who have interests 
along the route of Ky.-70 leading from Cave 
City to the park. 

Most right-of-way options expire June 1, 
so the time in which to raise the required 
amount is short. It will take prompt and 
enthusiastic response to bring the drive to a 
successful conclusion before this deadline. 


H. R. £063 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the remarks that I made on 
the floor today, I submit herewith a 
copy of H. R. 8068, providing increased 
clerk hire, postage, telephone, and tele- 
graph allowances for Members of the 
House, two editorials from the Miami 
Herald, and a column by one of the most 
outstanding and respected columnists in 
south Florida, Bill Baggs, of the Miami 
Daily News: 


February 25 


A bill relating to clerk hire and postage 
allowance of, and telephone and telegraph 
service for, Members of the House of 
Representatives 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 

act entitled “An act relating to telephone 

and telegraph service and clerk hire for 

Members of the House of Representatives,” 

approved June 23, 1949 (2 U. S. C., sec. 60g)» 

is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The clerk hire of Members of the 
House of Representatives shall be as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) At the rate of $13,125 per annum in 
the case of each Member from a district the 
population of which is less than $400,000; 

“(2) At the rate of $13,750 per annum in 
the case of each Member from a district the 
populatoin of which is 400,000 or more but 
less than 500,000; 

“(3) At the rate of $14,375 per annum in 
the case of each Member from a district the 
population of which is 500,000 or more but 
less than 600,000; 

“(4) At the rate of $15,000 per annum in 
the case of each Member from a district the 
population of which is 600,000 or more. 
No person shall receive basic compensation 
from such clerk hire at a rate in excess 
$5,000 per annum.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such act of June 23. 
1949 (2 U. S. C., sec. 46g), is amended tO 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) In the case of any Member of 
the House of Representatives other than the 
Speaker, the majority leader, the minority 
leader, the majority whip, and the minority 
whip, there shall be paid under the first 
section of this act— 

“(1) Toll charges on strictly official long“ 
distance telephone calls made by or on be- 
half of the Member aggregating not 
than 157½ minutes a month if such Mem 
is from a district the population of which 1$ 
less than 400,000, except that if such ager?” 
gate number of minutes is not used in any 
1 month the balance may be used at any 
other time during the term of office of such 
Member in which such month occurs; 

%) Toll charges on strictly official 10187 
distance telephone calls made by or on be 
half of the Member aggregating not more 
than 165 minutes if such Member is f 
a district the population of which is 400,008 
or more but less than 500,000, except that © 
such aggregate number of minutes is no 
used in any 1 month the balance may 
used at any other time during the term 13 
office of such Member in which such mon 
occurs: 

(3) Toll charges on strictly oficial 1ong* 
distance telephone calls made by or 0D es 
half of the Member aggregating not mo 
than 17244 minutes a month if such en 
ber is from a district the population of un 5 
is 500,000 or more but less than 600.000. © 
cept that if such aggregate number of a 
utes is not used in any 1 month the palate 
may be used at any other time during uch 
term of office of such Member in which s 
month occurs; 

“(4) Toll charges on strictly official oe 
distance telephone calls made by or on oro 
half of the Member aggregating not Mier 
than 180 minutes a month if such Mem”, 
is from a district the population of which 
600,000 or more, except that if such 
gate number of minutes is not used any 
one month, the balance may be used at uch 
other time during the term of office of 5U 
Member in which such month occurs- tne 

“(b) In the case of any Member 
House of Representatives other than rity 
Speaker, the majority leader, the mina 
leader, the majority whip, and the min 
whip, there shall be paid under the first 
tion of this act— > egrars 

“(1) Charges on strictly official telef fre- 
sent by or on behalf of the Member 
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fating not more than 1,050 words a month 
if such Member is from a district the popu- 
lation of which is less than 400,000, except 
that if such aggregate number of words is 
hot used in any one month, the balance may 
be used at any other time during the term 
Of office of such Member in which such 
Month occurs; - 

“(2) Charges on strictly official telegrams 
sent by or on behalf of the Member aggre- 
Gating not more than 1,100 words a month if 
such Member is from a district the popuia- 
tion of which is 400,000 or more but Jess than 
500,000, except that if such aggregate num- 
ber of words is net used in any one month, 
the balance may be used at any other time 
during the term of office of such Member in 
Which such month occurs; 

"(3) Charges on strictly official telegrams 
sent by or on behalf of the Member aggregat- 
ing not more than 1,150 words a month if 
Such Member is from a district the popula- 
tion of which is 500,000 or more but less 
than 600,000, except that if such aggregate 
number of words is not used in any one 
Month the balance may be used at any other 
time during the term of office of such Mem- 
ber in which such month occurs; 

“(4) Charges on strictly official telegrams 
dent by or on behalf of the Member aggre- 
Bating not more than 1,200 words a month 
tf such Member is from a district the popu- 
lation of which is 600,000 or more, except that 

such aggregate number of words is not 

in any one month the balance may be 
Used at any other time during the term of 
©Mice of such Member in which such month 
doo urs. 

Sec, 3. Section 6 of such Act of June 23, 
1949 (2 U. S. C., sec. 461), is mended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 6. As used in this act— 

“(1) the term ‘Member’ or ‘Member of the 

use of Representatives’ includes a Rep- 
Tetentative in Congress, a Delegate from a 
Territory, and the Resident Commissioner 
trom Puerto Rico; 

“(2) the term ‘district’ includes a State 
în the case of a Member elected at large from 
such State, a Territory, and Puerto Rico.“ 

Brc, 4. (a) The allowances of Members of 
the House of Representatives for each fiscal 
Year for the purchase of United States air- 
and special-delivery postage stamps 
hall be as follows: 
teed? $131.25 in the case of each member 


(2) $137.50 in the case of each Member 
— a district the population of which is 
000 or more but less than 500,000; 
(3) $143.75 in the case of each Member 
aa a disrtict the population of which is 
000 or more but less than 600,000; 
è (4) $150 in the case of each Member from 
er triet the population of which is 600,000 


ent fund of the House of Representatives. 
ine?) The tenth paragraph under the head- 
& Contingent Expenses of the House in 
1953 Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
Qin. is amended by striking out “the amount 
ent a to Members, Delegates, and the Resi- 
eat Commissioner from Puerto Rico for 
— fiscal year shall be $125 each and to 
in ding committees $50 each;” and insert- 
eet thereof “the amount allowed to stand- 
580 (OMmittees for each fiscal year shall be 


ti{©) As used in subsection (a) of this sec- 


teas the term Member“ means a Represen- 
mre in Congress, a Delegate from a Ter- 
tory, or the Resident Commissioner from 


Rico; 
Rei?) the term “Members of the House of 
— includes Representatives in 
ang . Delegates from the Territories, 
Rico, Be Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
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(3) the term “district” includes a State 
in the case of a Member elected at large 
from such State, a Territory, and Puerto 
Rico, 

Sec. 5, This act shall take effect on July 1, 
1954. 


From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of January 
18, 1954] 


BETTER Pay FOR BETTER MEN 


If Congress needed its backbone stiffencd 
to vote itself adequate salaries, it can point 
to the recommendations just made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Salary Commission. 

That 18-man Commission said Congress- 
men are grossly underpaid and should not 
hesitate to vote themselves a $12,500 pay 
raise to $27,500 a year. 

At the same time it urged Increases of $10,- 
000 each for the Vice President and Speaker 
of the House and $12,500 to $14,500 yearly 
increases for overworked and poorly paid 
Federal judges. 

The recommended increases are not out 
of line with what thoughtful students of 
government have long urged. The Com- 
mission said the net cost of $7,508,793 was 
a small price to pay for the advancement 
of the public interest which is served * * *. 

It repeated the familiar argument that 
present low salaries not only drive compe- 
tent officials into private employment but 
tend more and more to restrict the posi- 
tions to persons of independent wealth or 
outside earnings. 

This was one of the major points em- 
phasized by the American Bar Association 
in a formal statement by the Senate Judi- 
ciary committee last April 14, 

Urging a salary scale “at once dignified 
and bearing some measure of decent rela- 
tionship” to their responsibilities, the asso- 
ciation said: 

“To do otherwise is to make the Congress 
open only to the wealthy few and thus to 
do disservice to the constitutional intend- 
ment and to strike a blow at the foundation 
of representative government. Economy in 
this sense is both false and dangerous 
to hazard it at the sacrifice of ability without 
purse is to pay lip service to the democratic 
ideal and to reward with a pittance men to 
whom we have committed our purse, the gen- 
eral regulation of our federal policy, our 
relationships with other nations, and, all 
too often, fateful issue of peace or war.” 

At those hearings many members of Con- 
gress testified their present pay was not big 
enough to cover the cost of maintaining two 
homes, the expense of frequent campaign- 
ing, and the variety of social expense inci- 
dental to their office. 

It was for precisely these reasons that 
Congressman William Lantaff of Miami re- 
cently announced he would return to pri- 
vate law practice. 

Like others without an outside income, he 
found the constant worry over financial 
problems distracting and enervating to a 
point where it interfered with his efficiency 
as a legislator. 

Actually, a salary increase for our legis- 
Jators is long overdue. 

Co has not had a raise since 1946 
when it increased salaries from 610,000 to 
$15,000. 

Inflation and taxes, however, have more 
than canceled out the increases, leaving 
them poorer than before the war, 

We believe no thoughtful person will quar- 
rel with them if they follow the Salary Com- 
mission's recommendations to the letter. 


— 


[From the Miami Medes or of January 
As We Sree It—Conecress Has A SALARY 
y PROBLEM 
Congress has long had its eye on à pay 


raise but has been reluctant to take respon- 
sibility for hiking its own. 
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Yet the evidence brought out at hearings 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee shows 
that our Representatives are worse off today 
with their $15,000 than they were in 1939 
when they received $10,000 a year. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
that they must be given some financial relief 
or we will see more announcements like 
the one just made by Miami's Representa- 
tive BILL LANTAFF. 

Lantarr said bluntly that the financial 
hardships of serving, of maintaining two 
homes and of trying to conduct both public 
and private business were forcing him out 
of Congress. He will not seek reelection. 
At the conclusion of the present session of 
Congress he will return to his private law 
practice. 

Supporting Lanrarr’s statement, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee pointed out that 
the compensation of a Member having one 
dependent and no outside sources of income 
actually comes down to $6,724 in terms of 
1939 purchasing power. 

Obviously that is wholly inadequate in 
view of the numerous demands on our leg- 
isiators. That view is shared by virtually 
all groups working for better Government, 
They urge pay increases in the interest of 
attracting good men to Washington and 
keeping them there. 

We think the majority of voters would 
agree that a sound increase would not be 
out of line if it would keep experienced leg- 
islators like Lanrarr on the job. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Daily News of 
January 4, 1954] 
Waar We Pay For 
(By Bill Baggs) 

On the seventh day of Christmas, a gen- 
tleman with no partridge in his pear tree, 
took a hard look back at 1953, also 1952, 
1951, etc. 

He considered that Mr. Lincoln once 
phrased as “whither we are and whither we 
are tending.” 

He decided that he was tending fast toward 
personal bankruptcy. 

Here he was, at 40, a talented, knowing 
man who had sat in the National Congress 
for 4 years. He had helped to save the pa- 
tient taxpayers of America hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and by his own reform stud- 
jes, had directly saved the same burdened 
animals tens of millions of dollars. 

Yet in his hand was a checkbook, his own, 
and the figure under that little heading 
“amount forwarded" was less than $100. 

If you forgive the obvious, things to this 
man didn't seem to add up. 


Tey WII QUIT 


So, Brut Lanrarr decided then to quit the 
Congress and to come home to Miami and 
practice law. He is assured here of an in- 
come three or more times what the people 
of the Nation will pay him. 

This new year, about 25 or 30 other men 
will quit politics. They will not be defeated 
at the polls. They will be defeated at the 
grocery store. 

A Member of the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives is entitled to get $12,500 a year, 
plus a taxable $2,500 expense account. Thou- 
sands of Americans, looking at 15 grand for 
12 months, possibly will splatter in the senti- 
ment that they might be able to make ends 
meet, and even overlap, with that income. 

These same thousands probably do not 
have the special expenses of a Congressman 
above the routine demands. Mr. LanTarr has 
3 children, one a 12-year-old, and it is time 
to begin thinking of college for the growing 
lad. Washington is an expensive place to 
live. The rent for the Lantafls was almost 
$200 monthly. The coal bill, urged upward 
by entertainment in the house, sometimes 
ran $50 monthly in the bleak winters that 
nature lowers on Washington, 
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“on You” 

There is the special account of entertain- 
ing. Men who support a candidate (who 
wins) often show up in Washington, and 
many a national legislator has heard the 
remark: 

“Well, where are we going tonight?” 

The remark should be amended to: 

“Well, where are we going tonight on you?“ 

It was only a short time ago that another 
abie man from Florida quit Congress for eco- 
nomic reasons, Hardin Peterson. 

In our Congress are 531 women and men. 
The decisions which will keep this Nation 
growing, or let it slide slowly into decline, 
must be joined on the floors of that Congress. 
No 531 citizens have such a responsibility as 
the Federal legislators of America. 


PATRIOTS, BUT 


In industry, of course, we pay men what we 
think they are worth. We pay many civil- 
service employees more than $15,000 a year. 
An entertainer in a nightclub using second- 
hand jokes can make more than 615,000 a 
year. 

It seems time we put aside our own grocery 
bills for a moment, and took the same hard 
look Mr. LAxrarr did at this problem. It is 
not the personal problem of 531 women and 
men, It is your problem and it is mine. There 
are many patriots in America willing to neg- 
lect pure economic opportunities, and there- 
by serve the Nation, But I think generally 
it is true, even unto Congressmen, that we 
shall get approximately what we pay for, 


Statement of Purpose and Justification of 
Administration’s Legislative Program 
on Personne! Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the administration I have 
today introduced a bill intended to carry 
out a part of the administration's legis- 
lative program on personnel manage- 
ment. Under unanimous consent grant- 
ed me by the House, I am including 
herewith the statement submitted by the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion explaining the purpose and justi- 
fication of the legislative program in- 
cluded in the bill. The statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN OF CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 
REVISION OF PAY SCHEDULES OF THE 
CLASSIFICATION ACT 
Purpose 

Without changing the lowest and the high- 
est rate of pay of the Classification Act, to 
adjust the pay scales of the various grades 
80 as to secure a better internal alinement; 
specifically, to relieve the compressions in 
the middle salary brackets; to recognize more 
adequately the differences among these 
grades in difficulty and responsibility of 
work; and to provide adequate money in- 
centives in promotions to more difficult or 
responsible work. 

Justification 

The pay schedules of the Classification Act 
are founded upon grades or levels of difficulty 
and responsibility of work. Naturally, this 
basis has facilitated the construction, revi- 
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sion, and administration of pay scales. In 
addition it is intended to provide a firm and 
fair basis for promotions, transfers, and reas- 
signments to higher positions as the em- 
ployee develops in knowledge, ability, and 
experience and his capacity for accepting 
heavier responsibilities. 

However, uniform dollar increases and 
other salary increase formulas since 1945 
have compressed the middle grades of the 
Classification Act so close together that they 
do not lend themselves effectively to all 
phases of pergonnel administration. 

Where, between a lower job and a higher 
job, the pay differential is too small compared 
to the responsibility differential, there is lit- 
tle or no incentive to an employee to as- 
pire to the higher job and little financial 
reward that the Government may offer for 
undertaking new and weightier responsi- 
bilities. 

The proposed revision of the pay schedules 
is intended to improve their structure in this 
respect. 

New schedules are proposed of both the 
General Schedule and the Crafts, Protective, 
and Custodial Schedule. Other proposed 
legislative provisions in the bill contemplate 
having but one continuing schedule, the 
General Schedule. Crafts, trades, and labor 
employees are to be shifted to prevailing 
wage schedules within a year. Guards, fire- 
fighters, and messengers will be shifted to 
the General Schedule within 6 months. Un- 
til these shifts are completed the revised 
Crafts, Protective, and Custodial Schedule 
would apply. 

The structural form of the existing pay 
schedules is maintained. Except in grades 
GS-16 and GS-17, there is no change in the 
number of grades, the number of steps with- 
in a grade, or in the amount of within-grade 
step increases. Like grade GS-18, grades 
GS-16 and GS-17 are each proposed as a 
single rate grade, 

The proposed pay schedules would affect 
approximately one million employees. The 
range of adjustments in rates would run 
from no increase to $800 a year, The average 
increase would be $150 or slightly more 
than 3% percent. Based on Classification 
Act population as of September 30, 1953, the 
estimated cost for the first year would be 
approximately $151,500,000. 


POSITIONS IN GRADES GS-16, GS-17, AND GS-18 


Purpose 

1. To Increase the Classification Act limit 
from 400 to 700 positions in grades GS-16, 
17, and 18. 

2. To remove existing Hmitations on the 
number of positions allowed at each of these 
grades. 

Justification 

The Clasification Act of 1949 specifically 
provides a ceiling of 400 on the number of 
positions that may be authorized at grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18. The act provides for 25 
positions at GS-18, 75 at GS-17, and 300 at 
GS-16. We believe that the ceiling should 
be raised to 700 and that all limitations on 
numbers allowed at each grade should be 
eliminated. 

At present 465 positions In grades GS-16, 
17, and 18 have been authorized in addition 
to those specifically provided by the Classi- 
fication Act. These are authorized for given 
agencies and programs through the Defense 
Production Act and various reorganization 
plans and appropriation acts. These posi- 
tions are provided to meet particular special 
needs and would not be affected by the pro- 
posed general legislation. 

- An increase in the number of positions at 

GS-16, 17, and 18 is necessary in the 
interests of Government program require- 
ments, sound and equitable pay adminis- 
tration, and accurate position classification, 
The Civil Service Commission recently asked 
for agency estimates of their need for posi- 
tions at these grades, More than 700 addi- 
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tional positions were requested by the Fed- 
eral agencies involved. Initial Commission 
review indicates that at least 300 of the re- 
quested positions warrant classification 
above grade GS-15 on the basis of their 
duties and responsibilities. These positions 
would be distributed among 26 different 
agencies. 

Almost half of the requested additional 
positions are in the fields of engineering and, 
scientific research for which there is 3 
critical shortage of qualified personnel. The 
provision of appropriate pay rates for needed 
positions in these fields would help to place 
the Government in a fair competitive posi- 
tion with private employers for these shorts 
age skills, f 

Non of the 300 positions which warrant 
classification above grade GS-15 can be 
placed in the correct grade because of the 
present Classification Act ceiling. Thus the 
present celling actually is contrary to the 
policy of equal pay for substantially equal 
work expressed by Congress in the Ciassifica- 
tion Act, This creates serious pay inequities 
among employees, some of whom receive 
considerably less pay than thelr work assign- 
ments call for. 

The limitation on numbers of positions 
at each grade over GS-15 also hampers ef- 
fective administration and correct classifica- 
tion of jobs. For example, although a posi- 
tion warrants classification at grade GS-18 
it may be impossible to place it in that grade 
because the quota for grade GS-18 positions 
is filled. As a result the position must 
placed in grade GS-17, or even GS-16, de- 
pending on the availability of spaces“ in 
these grades. Under this proposal, tbe Civil 
Service Commission would continue to main- 
tain close control on the number of positions 
at each grade through prior review and ap- 
proval of every classification action above 
grade GS-15. 

We estimate that the salary cost of placing 
300 additional positions in grades above 
GS-15 would approximate $550,000 a year. 


LONGEVITY PAY INCREASE For EMPLOYEES I 
GRADES GS-11 THROUGH GS-15 
Purpose 

To authorize longevity salary step in: 
creases for employees in grades 88¹¹ 
through GS-15, 

Justification 


Longevity pay increases are now limited 
to employees at grades GS-10 and CPC-10 
and below. Approximately 11 percent of the 
Classification Act employees are above these 
grades, The incentive provided by longev!t¥ 
pay increases is as essential in grades abo 
GS-10, where opportunities for advancemen 
are more limited, as it is in the lower grades · 
At present, about 13,000 employees In, 
grades above GS-10 are at the top of theif 
grades. Not all employees at the top of theif 
grades are eligible for longevity step in- 
creases and some are eligible for more than 
one such increase, We estimate that a 11 
8,000 employees over grade GS-10 might no 
qualify for longevity step increases. On is 
basis, the first year cost of the pro 
legislation for employees in the executive 
branch would be approximately $1,585,000. 
TEMPORARY ADJUSTMENT oF MINIMUM PAT 
RATES IN ORDER TO RECRUIT AND RET 
NEEDED PERSONNEL 


Purpose 

To authorize the Civil Service Commis, 
sion to permit recruitment to Classificat! 
Act positions at within-grade salary ee 
above the minimum rate of the grade who 
ever it finds that such action is ne 
attract and retain needed personnel. 

Justification — 

The Commission's recruiting experten 
indicates that for certain types of Jobs pio 
specific localities it is sometimes imposs 
to obtain persons who will accept Gover? 
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ment employment at the minimum rate of 
the appropriate Classification Act grade. 
Where this is true, in the interests both of 
Tecruiting and retaining qualified workers, 
the Commission should be able to set a 
Proper within-grade salary rate as the of- 
ficial minimum rate for given positions in 
Specified agencies and localities. 

Pay above the minimum rate would be au- 
thorized only where absolutely necessary to 
recruit and keep employees who cannot be 
Obtained at the minimum rate. These with- 
in-grade rates would be reexamined pe- 
Tiodically and reduced to the minimum rate 
Of the grade as soon as recruitment condi- 
tions allowed. 

PAY FOR CRAFTS, TRADES, AND MANUAL LABOR 
POSITIONS 
Purpose 

1. To exclude crafts, trades, manual-labor 
and other similar positions from the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 and pay them in accord- 
ance with local prevailing wage rates. 

2. To move all other positions from the 
Crafts, Protective, and Custodial Schedule 
(CPC) to the General Schedule (GS) of the 
Classification Act. 

8. To abolish the CPC pay schedule of the 
Classification Act. 

Justification 

Under this proposal, the CPC pay schedule 
Would be abolished and the approximately 
116,000 positions now in it would be placed 
€ither in the General Schedule of the Clas- 
tlfication Act or would be paid on a local 
Prevailing rate basis under wage boards or 
Similar pay authority. This change was con- 
templated when the Classification Act of 
1949 was passed. Various maintenance work 
and similar positions were not consolidated 

the General Schedule but rather were 
Placed in a separate pay schedule (CPC) to 
facilitate later transfer to a local prevailing 
Tate-pay system. 

Over 750,000 Government crafts and labor 
Positions in production and construction 
Work are paid on the basis of local prevailing 
Wage rates. A much smaller number of 
Similar positions ín maintenance work 
(about 69.000) are paid under the statutory, 
Nationwide CPC pay schedule of the Classi- 
fication Act. This means that employees 

ving similar qualifications, performing 
Similar duties, appointed from the same 
Clivil-service lists, and many times working 
Side by side are paid at different rates. The 
Proposed legislation is necessary to elimi- 
Rate this pay inequity. This action is also 
necessary to place the Federal Government 
in a better competitive position with private 
industry in the recruitment and retention 
Of blue-collar workers. 

Moving the 69,000 crafts and labor posi- 

Ons to a local prevailing rate basis would 
leave 47,000 positions in the CPC schedule. 

proposed legislation would transfer 
these 47,000 jobs (consisting of such occu- 
Pations as guards, messengers, and firefight- 
ers) to the General Schedule of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949. This would simplify 
Pay structure of the Classification Act. 
number of grades under this act would 

reduced from 28 to 18. 

We estimate that the total cost of placing 
€9,000 of the present CPC schedule jobs on 
a prevailing wage basis and transferring the 
other 47,000 to the GS schedule would be 
®Pproximately $36,500,000. 

© proposed changes are in line with the 
Tecommendation of the Commission on Or- 
Fantzation of the Executive Branch of the 
ernment (first Hoover Commission) that 
baia of pay for- blue-collar workers should 
ie fixed and adjusted in relation to prevail- 

& local wage rates. 

PREMIUM PAY 
Purpose 

1. To authorize, for salaried employees 

ered by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 
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1945, as amended, (a) a time-and-one-half 
overtime pay rate for employees with sal- 
aries up to the maximum rate of grade GS-9, 
now $5,810, and (b) an overtime rate of one 
and one-half times the hourly equivalent of 
the maximum rate of grade GS-9 for em- 
ployees above that salary, subject to a ceiling 
on aggregate pay (base pay plus overtime 
pay) at the top rate of grade GS-15, now 
$11,800. 

2. To give agency heads the option of 
granting compensatory time off in lieu of 
overtime pay for irregular or occasional over- 
time duty performed by employees whose 
Salaries are above the top of grade GS-9. 

3. To authorize additional annual pay, in 
lleu of hourly rates of premium pay, for em- 
ployees whose working conditions are not 
suited to payment of hourly rates for over- 
time, night, and holiday work. 

4. To provide call- back“ overtime pay 
and to make other relatively minor changes 
in existing premium pay provisions, 

5. To prescribe statutory policies on tours 
of duty for salaried employees. 


Justification 


Other than temporary wartime legislation, 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 was 
the first general statute providing overtime, 
night, and holiday pay for salaried employees 
of the Government outside the postal service. 
With minor changes in 1946, the 1945 statute 
has remained the basic premium pay 
authority. 

The legislative proposals on premium pay 
are designed (a) to adjust the overtime pay 
rates of the Federal Employees Pay Act, 
primarily to take account of changes in 
salary schedules since 1945, and (b) to revise 
the overtime and other premium pay pro- 
visions of the act in the light of administra- 
tive problems which have arisen during the 
nearly 9 years of the act's operation. 

Overtime pay rates: The Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act establishes a time-and-one- 
half overtime rate for employees whose 
salaries do not exceed $2,980 a year. Above 
this salary level, overtime pay is provided in 
accordance with a diminishing scale. This 
scale decreases from the full time-and-one- 
half rate at $2,980 to a flat rate of $628.33 for 
416 overtime hours (8 hours a week for 52 
weeks) for employees at salaries of $6,440 or 
more. The $628.33 figure amounts to less 
than half the straight-time rates, even at the 
$6,480 salary level. Overtime pay, like other 
premium pay, is subject to a $10,330 ceiling 
on aggregate pay (regular salary plus pre- 
mium pay). 

The proposal would provide for (a) over- 
time pay at a time-and-one-half rate for em- 
ployees at salaries up to the top rate of 
grade GS-9, now $5,810 (b) overtime pay 
at a rate equivalent to time-and-one-half of 
the top rate of grade GS-9 for employees 
above that salary level, and (c) raising the 
ceiling on aggregate pay to the top rate of 
grade GS-15, now $11,800. 

Extending the time-and-one-half over- 
time rate to salaries above its $2,980 maxi- 
mum under the Federal Employees Pay Act 
is necessary to maintain a reasonable degree 
of consistency with the original Intent of the 
act, standards set for industry by Federal 
statutes and regulations and existing prac- 
tices of American industry. 

We believe that the time-and-one-half 
overtime rate should cover employees at 
salaries up to the top rate of grade GS-9, 
now $5,810. ‘This level is sufficiently low to 
exclude from the full overtime rate most 
employees in the executive and administra- 
tive group and the higher professional levels. 
At the same time, it would extend the time- 
and-one-half rate to certain groups with 
special overtime problems, such as quaran- 
tine inspectors of the Public Health Service 
and to the lower levels of engineering and 
scientific positions, where the existing rates 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act have 
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proved disadvantageous to the Government 
in times of national emergency. 

For employees at salary levels above $5,810, 
the proposed legislation would set a fixed 
dollars-and-cents hourly rate of overtime 
pay, equal to the time-and-one-half rate 
on a salary of $5,810. This fixed dollars- 
and-cents rate becomes equal to a straight- 
time rate in the grade GS-13 range, and 
less than a straight-time rate at grades 
GS-14 and GS-15, 

Overtime pay above grade GS-9 is neces- 
sary to maintain reasonable differentials be- 
tween aggregate pay rates (salary plus over- 
time) of employees and their supervisors 
when the workweek is extended, for example, 
to 48 hours, The Federal Government does 
not have available the devices used by Amer- 
ican industry to meet this need, such as 
lump-sum salary adjustments and various 
kinds of bonuses. 

The fixed overtime rate proposed would 
maintain exactly the same differentials in 
aggregate pay rates for an extended work- 
week as the differentials in regular salary 
rates. For example, there is a difference of 
$665 between the salaries of an employee 
at the middle rate of grade GS-10, $5,875, 
and his supervisor at the middle rate of 
grade GS-11, $6,540. The same dollars-and- 
cents overtime rate is proposed at both these 
salaries. Thus, if the Government in time 
of emergency should be placed on a 48-hour 
workweek, the employee and his supervisor 
would receive the same overtime pay. The 
difference between their aggregate pay rates, 
base pay plus overtime pay, would continue 
to be $665, equal to the difference between 
their regular salaries. 

Overtime pay, as well as other premium 
pay, would be subject to a ceiling on aggre- 
gate pay at the top rate of grade GS-15, 
now $11,800, rather than the existing ceil- 
ing of $10,330. This proposal would restore 
the ceiling to its grade level from 1946 to 
1949. It would conform with the ceiling 
used for such other purposes as the proposed 
extension of longevity rates, the highest 
grade of the Classification Act in which an 
agency may place a position without advance 
approval by the Commission, and rates for 
experts and consultants under the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946. 

Compensatory time off in lieu of overtime 
pay: The Federal Employees Pay Act requires 
that overtime be paid for in money unless 
the employee himself asks for compensatory 
time off. The proposed legislation would 
continue this requirement at the lower 
salary levels but would require monetary 
overtime pay for employees at salaries above 
85.810 only when the workweek is extended, 
for example, to 48 hours. Agencies would 
be authorized to decide whether employees 
at salaries above $5,810 would be given com- 
pensatory time off duty or paid in money 
for irregular, unscheduled overtime work. 

In practice, agencies and employees alike 
generally consider irregular overtime work 
of personnel at the higher grade levels to be 
voluntary and such overtime is not paid for. 
The proposals recognize this practical situa- 
tion and would bring the overtime pay stat- 
ute closer to administrative practice. It 
would still permit an agency to pay in money 
for any overtime work at these levels which, 
for example, it might consider exceptionally 
burdensome. 

Special provisions for certain kinds of 
work: Two special types of Federal employ- 
ment do not fit well within the standard 
overtime pay provisions. Some employees, 
such as fire fighters, are on duty for long 
periods but are in a standby status for much 
of their time on duty, at their stations ready 
to answer any calls but not performing 
actual work, Hours of work of certain other 
employees, such as investigators of criminal 
activities, cannot be controlled administra- 
tively tn the usual way. Such assignments 
as tralling suspected criminals require sub- 
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stantial amounts of unscheduled overtime 
work and night and holiday duty. 

The Federal Employees Pay Act Includes 
these two groups under its hourly premium 
pay provisions. This has resulted in admin- 
istrative. problems and, in the case of such 
employees as fire fighters, unwarranted ex- 
penze to the Government. Accordingly, the 
Commission is proposing additional pay on 
an annual basis for these groups in place of 
hourly rates of overtime, night, and holiday 

“hy. 
: Under the Commission's proposals, em- 
ployees with long tours of standby duty 
could receive additional annual pay at rates 
up to 25 percent of their rates of base pay. 
The additional annual pay would take the 
place of all other overtime, night, and holl- 
day pay. Because they would already be on 
duty for 48 or more hours a week, as a rule, 
these employees would not be affected by 
any extension of the Federal workweek. 

The Commission is proposing additional 
annual pay, not in excess of 15 percent of 
base pay rates, for employees, such as in- 
vestigators of criminal activities, whose 
hours of work are not subject to the usual 
administrative control and whose duties re- 
quire substantial amounts of unscheduled 
overtime, night, and holiday work. The ad- 
ditional annual pay for such employees 
would take the place of other pay for un- 
scheduled overtime work and for night and 
holiday duty. These employees, in addition, 
would receive overtime pay on the same 
basis as other employees when the work-week 
is extended, for example, to 48 hours. 

The proposed additional compensation on 
an annual basis for these two groups would 
be easy to administer, fair to the Govern- 
ment, and equitable for employees, especial- 
ly those investigators whose peculiar work- 
ing conditions now frequently require sub- 
stantial amounts of overtime work without 
any overtime pay at all. Like overtime pay 
for other employees, the additional annual 
pay would be computed on only the first 
$5,810 of an employee's salary rate and 
would be subject to the $11,800 ceiling on 
aggregate pay. 

Other premium pay proposals: The most 
important of the other premium pay pro- 

is that on call-back pay. 

In American industry, it is common to 
guarantee a certain minimum amount of pay 
for an employee called back to work on one 
of his days off or after having finished a 
regular day’s work and gone home. Al- 
though call-back work is found in the 
Federal service, special call-back benefits are 
not authorized by the Federal Employees 
Pay Act. The proposal would authorize a 
minimum of two hours’ pay at the overtime 
rate for any employee called in for overtime 
work on one of his days off or after having 
finished a regular day's work. This would 

protect the employee from being called in 
for assignments of such short duration that 
pay for only the time on duty would be 
grossly inadequate compensation for his in- 
convenience. This minimum would also ap- 


ply to non-overtime holiday duty. 4 


Other proposals would make very minor 
changes in night differential pay provisions 
to meet specific administrative problems that 
have arisen, and would enact into law the 
principles currently expressed in rulings of 
the Comptroller General on overtime of em- 
ployees in a travel status. 

Tours of duty: The Federal Employees Pay 
Act prescribes a basic workweek of 40 hours, 
to be scheduled on not more than 6 days of 
any 7 consecutive days. Other than this, 
the act places no restriction on scheduling 
of employees’ tours of duty. 

The proposed legislation would Include a 
statutory statement of policies on work 
schedules of employees covered by the act. 
The policies expressed would be mandatory 
except where an agency would be seriously 
handicapped in carrying out its functions or 
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costs would be increased. provi- 
sions would require weekly tours of duty to 
be scheduled in advance, on 5 days of the 
week, Monday through Friday, if possible; 
the 2 days off duty to be consecutive; the 
same working hours each day; workdays not 
in excess of 8 hours; that the basic work- 
week not be shifted to avoid holidays; and 
that work schedules not include split shifts 
with a break of more than 1 hour. 

Most of these requirements have at some 
time been proposed as a basis for premium 
pay. Proposals to require overtime pay for 
work in excess of 8 hours on any day have 
been especially numerous, as have proposals 
for premium pay for Sunday work included 
in an employee's basic 40-hour workweek. 

Some Government activities, such as op- 
eration of hospitals, weather services, and 
airways communications and flight control, 
require Sunday duty. Others, such as con- 
struction inspection, which are necessarily 
synchronized with hours of contractors or 
other business establishments, may require 
more than 8 hours of work on some days, 
and cannot always be scheduled in advance. 

The Government should not be penalized 
by having to pay premium pay rates when- 
ever its activities require deviations from the 
usual tours of duty. In the absence of such 
penalty pay provisions, however, we believe 
that employees should be assured that they 
will not be assigned to undesirable tours of 
duty unnecessarily. The pro statement 
of policies on work schedules would provide 
such assurance, 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ INCENTIVE AWARDS 
Purpose 

1. To place authority for direction of the 
Government employces’ Incentive awards 
program with the Civil Service Commission. 

2.To authorize Presidential honorary 
awards to civilian employees. 

3. To authorize monetary awards based on 
governmentwide savings when appropriate. 

4. To make employees under all pay laws 
eligible for all types of awards. 

5. To eliminate salary increase awards and 
provide for cash awards in their stead. 

6. To eliminate the present $25,000 annual 
limit on total cash awards an agency can 
make for adopted employee suggestions. 

7. To eliminate the present $1,000 limit on 
individual cash awards for employee sug- 
gestions. 

8. To eliminate the present maximum (an 
amount equal to three within-grade salary 
steps) on certain cash awards. 

9. To specifically extend the awards pro- 
gram to cover inventions by Government 
employees. 

10. To permit delegation, within depart- 
ments, of the authority to make awards. 


Justification 


At present monetary and honorary awards 
for civilian employees of the Government are 
authorized under a number of different laws 
administered by different agencies. There 
are a considerable number of statutes au- 
thorizing awards for employees of given 
agencies. In addition, responsibility for 
administration of other awards applying to 
employees in all agencies ig split between 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil 
Service Commission. The Commission is 
responsible for superior accomplishment pay 
increases under title VII of the Classification 
Act, while the Bureau of the Budget is 
responsible for cash awards for efficiency 
under title X of the Classification Act and 
employee suggestion awards. 

Consolidation of present laws: We believe 
that consolidation of existing laws authoriz- 
ing incentive awards would improve and 
simplify administration of a coordinated 
Government-wide program. Such legisla- 
tion would cover all monetary awards and 
honorary recognition for employee sugges- 
tions, inventions, superior accomplishments, 
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personal efforts contributing to the efficiency, 
economy or other improvement of Govern- 
ment operations, and special acts or serviccs 
in the public interest. 

Program responsibility: The present split 
responsibility of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission for direc- 
tion of the Government's incentive awards 
program hampers effective administration. 
Because the program is primarily a person- 
nel-management function it should be ad- 
ministered by the Civil Service Commission. 
The Commission, of course, would seek the 
advice and assistance of the Bureau of the 
Budget on the management-improvement 
aspects of the program. 

Presidential honorary awards: Public rec- 
ognition by the President of outstanding em- 
ployce accomplishment or service would pro- 
vide a valuable incentive to improved em- 


ployee performance and would increase pub- 


lice understanding of the work of the Fed- 
eral service. For example, a Presidential 
award might be made to the outstanding 
supervisor in Government each year. Under 
this legislation the President could establish 
such awards and provide for agency nomina- 
tion of candidates for them. 

Awards based on governmentwide sav- 
ings: Monetary awards are now based only 
on savings achieved in the employee's own 
agency. Where a suggestion or an accom- 
pllshment produces savings in a number 
of agencies, this additional benefit is not 
considered in determining the amount of 
the award made to the suggestor. It should 
be possible to make equitable monetary 
awards based on the full savings to the 
Government, 

Employee eligibility for awards: Cash 
awards for efficiency under title X and pay 
increases for superior accomplishment under 
title VII are now available only to employees 
under the Classification Act. Employees pald 
under wage-board authority and under the 
Postal Pay Act are not eligible for either 
of these types of awards. There appears to 
be no reason for limiting award eligibility 
for eMiciency and superior accomplishment 
in this way; the practical value of such 
awards to the Government should be realized 
to the greatest practicable extent, 

Elimination of salary-increase awards: 
Superior accomplishment awards under title 
VII of the Classification Act are pay in- 
creases of one salary step in the employce's 
grade. Since the amount of such a salary 
step is greater in the higher grades, this 
results in awards according to base pay rate 
rather than according to achievement. Sal- 
ary increase awards produce other inequities. 
Because they can be made only within the 
regular salary schedule their value depends 
also on the employee's salary step within 
the range for his grade. Depending on & 
number of factors not related to savings 
achieved or the employee's accomplishment, 
the net worth of a salary-increase award 
under title VII varies from practically noth- 
ing to $1,500 or more. Because of this in- 
equity salary-increase awards should bo 
eliminated and cash awards for superior ac- 
complishment used in their stead, i 

Elimination of annual limit on to 
agency suggestion awards: There is now a 
statutory limit of $25,000 on the total cash 
awards an agency can make in any one year 
for adopted employee suggestions. The mili- 
tary departments are exempted from this re- 
striction. The present limit has forced 4 
curtailment of the awards program in the 
Veterans’ Administration for several years- 
It will soon force curtailment in other agen- 
cies it the present rate of increase in the us? 
of the suggestion program continues. This 
situation produces the undesirable effect of 
limiting the number of awards which can be 
made for worth-whlle suggestions. 

Elimination of limit on individual cash 
awards for suggestions: There is now a stat- 
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utory limit of $1,000 on any one cash award 
for an employee suggestion. The military 
departments are exempted from this restric- 
tion. At present an employee suggestion 
must have produced savings of $375,000 to 
Warrant a $1,000 award. If the savings run 
into millions of dollars as has happened in 
some cases the award would still be 61.000. 
A recent survey shows that almost two- 
thirds of the private businesses that have 
suggestion systems place no maximum dollar 
limit on their awards. We believe that the 
amount of Government employee suggestion 
awards should also be directly related to 
resulting savings without arbitrary limits. 

Maximum limit on other cash awards: 
Title X of the Classification Act places a 
maximum on cash awards of an amount equal 
to three salary steps within the employee's 
grade. This results in monetary awards 
based on rank Instead of relative accomplish- 
ment. For example, for achieving savings 
of $3,000 a CPC-1 employee could be awarded 
a maximum of $180. A GS-5 employee, $375, 
and a GS-15 employee, $750. The present 
limitation diminishes the incentive value of 
the awards. 

Awards for inventions: Existing statutory 
authorities provide for awards for employee 
inventions under some circumstances. These 
authorities differ in that they apply to dif- 
ferent employee groups, and do not afford 
uniform treatment. In some cases private 
relief bills have been used to obtain rewards 
for an employee inventor. An interagency 
committee of the Government Patents Board 
has studied this problem and concludes that 
employee inventions should be covered under 
a governmentwide incentive awards program. 
Our proposed legislation would carry out the 
recommendations of the committee on this 
point. 

Authority to make awards: Cash awards 
under title X of the Classification Act may be 
granted only by a top agency awards com- 
mittee. In an active program this means 
that a burdensome workload falls on the 
central approving committee in large agen- 
cies such as the Department of Defense, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the Post Office 
Department. The committee members with 
Operating jobs do not always have the time 
Tequired for careful review of awards recom- 
mendations and the effect of centralized ap- 
Proval is to delay consideration and thus im- 
Pair successful operation of the awards pro- 
Bram. Agencies should be authorized to 
make appropriate delegations of authority 
to approve awards in the interests of pro- 
Eram efficiency and effectiveness, 

During recent years the Government's 
awards program, even with its deficiencies, 
has produced large dollar savings and many 
important operating improvements for the 
Government. We believe that the proposed 
legislation would greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of this program and thus further 
Promote the administration's goal of in- 
creased efficiency and economy. 

SECTION 1310 OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS ACT, 1952 
Purpose 

To repeal section 1310 of the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1952, as amended by 
Section 1302, Third Supplemental Appro- 
Priation Act, 1952 (Whitten amendment). 


Justification 


Section 1310 introduced restrictions on 

deral personnel management soon after 
the sudden expansion of the Federal service 
as a result of the Korean emergency. Its 
Objectives were (1) to prevent any increase 
in the number of permanent employees of 

è executive branch, (2) to prevent unduly 
rapid promotions, (3) to prevent overgrading 
Of positions during the emergency, (4) to en- 
Courage transfer of employees to defense 
Work, and (5) to protect the rights of per- 
Manent employees called to military service 
OF transferred to defense activities. 
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While there has been general agreement 
with these broad objectives of section 1310, 
this administration believes that they can 
best be achieved through flexible adminis- 
trative action rather than by law. The at- 
tempt to administer needed emergency re- 
strictions by rigid legislative control has 
produced serious administrative problems 
and inequities to employees. 

THE RULE OF FIVE IN SELECTION 
Purpose 

To authorize appointing officers to select 
1 from 5 qualified candidates whose names 
have been certified to them rather than from 
only 3 in filling positions in the competitive 


civil service, 
Justification 


We believe that this proposal would im- 
prove the efficiency and quality of the Fed- 
eral civil service. By almost doubling the 
appointing officer's range of choice it would 
make possible better matching of applicant's 
qualifications and personal characteristics 
with position requirements. 

Under the rule of five regular civil service 
examining practice would be followed, with 
u list of qualified candidates being sent to 
the appointing officer. The only change in- 
volved would be that the appointing officer 
could select from among the top 5 instead 
of the top 3 qualified persons on the list. 
The basic principles and procedures of com- 
petitive merit and veteran preference, such 
as the current procedures on passing over 
veterans, would continue to be observed. 

This proposal is in line with the first 
Hoover Commission's recommendation that 
appointing officers be given more leeway in 
the selection of personnel. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL 
WORKERS 


Tt is understood that the Department of 
Labor is presenting recommendations to 
Congress with respect to legislative proposals 
for covering Federal employees under un- 
employment compensation. Accordingly, 
specific legislative language for this purpose 
is not included. 

Purpose 

To provide unemployment insurance cov- 
erage for Federal employees comparable to 
that granted to employees in private indus- 
try. 

Justification 

Financial protection against unemploy- 
ment is particularly important for Federal 
employees because of the typical fluctuations 
in Government employment levels. In spite 
of general impressions to the contrary, the 
risk of unemployment is as great in Gov- 
ernment as it is outside of Government. 
Government functions do not continue at 
a consistent level. Some activities become 
obsolete and are discontinued. Appropria- 
tions are cut and staffs are reduced ac- 
cordingly. Certain activities are self-limit- 
ing or temporary. There is a constant move- 
ment of workers back and forth between 
Federal employment and private industry; 
the absence of unemployment insurance pro- 
tection for Government employment places 
these workers at a disadvantage. 

The employment statistics clearly show the 
great fluctuations in Government employ- 
ment. For example, in June 1938 there were 
approximately 855,000 civilian employees in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As a result of the defense program 
and our entry into World War II, this figure 
increased to a peak of 3,770,000 in June 1945. 
After the war, Federal employment dropped 
until it leveled off at about 2 million by 
June 1950. As a result of the Korean con- 
flict, Federal employment again increased to 
approximately 2,600,000 in June 1852. It has 
since declined to less than 2,400,000. 

The recent reductions in force of Federal 
workers have reemphasized the need for ex- 
tension of coverage under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws to these workers. In 
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calendar year 1953, for example, there were 
approximately 155,000 employees who were 
involuntarily separated. 

Unlike employees in private industry, 
these separated Government employees can- 
not apply for unemployment insurance to 
tide them over while they are seeking other 
work. In the past, these separated Federal 
workers haye been forced to depend on their 
contributions to retirement funds and ac- 
crued annual leave for financial assistance 
while looking for other jobs. Neither of 
these sources of income can be regarded as 
a proper substitute for unemployment in- 
surance. Recourse to annual leave accruals 
is an unintended use of the leave system 
which is designed for recreation purposes 
and for visits back home. 

Separated Federal workers who are forced 
to withdraw their retirement contributions 
wipe out their rights to retirement pensions 
based on such service. Thus; to provide 
needed current income, they have to risk 
their future financial security. Even this 
source of income is not available to the more 
than 600,000 indefinite employees who are 
covered under old-age and survivors in- 
surance rather than under the Retirement 
Act. It should be noted that the turnover 
in employment is especially heavy in this 
group of employees who have no retirement 
contributions to withdraw, and who, as a 
rule, have little or no accrued annual leave 
which can help tide them over a period of 
unemployment. 


Need for New Construction at New York 
Shipyard Is Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for new construction at the New 
York Shipyard, located at Camden, N. J. 
is imperative. 

During the year 1953 there was not a 
single contract for construction of a 
merchant-marine type of ship let in the 
entire United States. This would seem 
unbelievable but the fact is indisputable. 
At the same time foreign shipyards are 
teeming with work. Much of the con- 
struction in the foreign shipyards is the 
result of the financial aid we have dis- 
pened to such nations with such a lavish 

and. 

What is going to be done to correct 
this situation? If something is not 
done the American Merchant Marine will 
be a thing of the past. 

T include as part of my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post 
newspaper, camden, N. J., issue of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1954. It points out and em- 
phasizes the need for new construction 
to keep New York Shipyard fit and able 
to meet any emergency. It reads as 
follows: 

Drive FOR New CONSTRUCTION AT New Tonk 
BHIPYARD RESUMED 

Camden and the entire Delaware River 
Valley naturally are disappointed at the fall- 
ure of the New York Shipbuilding Corp. to 
win the contract for the Navy's new super- 
carrier. The disappointment, of course, is 
most acute among the men and management 
at New York Ship. 
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Since the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co. is already building another 
Forrestal-class carrier, it had a competitive 
bidding advantage and it was expected that 
it would be the low bidder on the new one. 
But the Navy had indicated that other con- 
siderations than cost would be weighed in 
awarding the contract and thus both New 
York Ship and the Quincy, Mass., plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the other two bidders, 
had high hopes of winning it. 

There was some surprise, however, when 
the Newport News bid of $117,750,000 turned 
out to be so much lower than the $146,064,- 
000 bid by Quincy and the one of $161,033,- 
195 submitted by New York Ship. While 
these figures are not completely comparable, 
the bids varying on certain points such as 
fixed prices and renegotiations, if the Navy 
had not awarded the contract to the low 
bidder in this case there would certainly 
have been a big uproar in Congress. The 
Navy could hardly have acted otherwise. 

With Newport News getting the carrier job 
and Quincy getting the three destroyers 
which were awarded at the same time, New 
York Ship remains the one big east coast 
private yard which has not gotten a share 
of the Navy's new construction program. 
“Its fair share,” one might indeed say. 

The remainder of this program not yet 
awarded consists of 1 submarine, 4 mine 
sweepers, 1 mine hunter, 2 escort destroyers, 
1 attack cargo ship, 2 landing ships, a dock 
and 2 ammunition ships. The South Cam- 
den yard has every right to expect a goodly 
proportion of this construction to be 
awarded to it, and all friends of the yard 
should join its management and union in 
pressing its case for a fair share of it, as 
urged by Thomas W. Saul, executive secretary 
of the union, in thanking all who aided the 
fight to have the carrier built here. 

Pointing out that the award of the carrier 
was only the first round of the drive for 
new naval construction at New York Ship, 
Saul notes that unless the yard gets much 
of the remaining work, mass unemployment 
could result which would work an economic 
hardship on the whole community. The 
threat of such unemployment and commu- 
nity hardship now has been averted at 
Newport News and Quincy, and the Navy 
should do all it can to avert it here in 
future awards. 

The Camden County Chamber of Com- 
merce has expressed its intention of actively 
aiding in the fight to bring new work for 
New York Ship, including merchant as well 
as naval ship construction. 

“The Federal Government today Its holding 
a sum of $95 million earmarked for spending 
in foreign shipyards,” says Ray J. Dunn, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the chamber. “The 
chamber proposes to urge our congressional 
representatives to inaugurate a drive to ob- 
tain at least half this sum for contract work 
in the Camden yard. 

“First step should be a request to Joseph 
M. Dodge, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to freeze the sum set aside for con- 
tracts in foreign yards. Then Congress 
could vote that the moneys be spent in the 
United States.” 

The chamber proposes to enlist all Mem- 
bers of Congress front the Delaware Valley 
in this campaign, which could prove success- 
ful if actively pushed, since there already 
has been considerable grumbling about our 
buliding ships in foreign yards under the 
program of economic aid to which Dunn 
refers. 

The same kind of a campaign should be 
persevered in to bring a fair share of the 
new naval construction to New York Ship. 

Success will mean continued high employ- 
ment there with all that means to the com- 
munity, but failure will mean that in from 
WW 

cr, 
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Alien Farmworkers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to present for the 
consideration of the Members the im- 
plicit comment on recession and un- 
employment and proposals to facilitate 
the importation of alien farmworkers 
contained in the following newspaper 
stories: 

[From the Fresno Bee of February 17, 1954] 
Work ProcraM Is ORDERED ror Farm JOBLESS 

Hawnrogp, Kincs County.—The board of 
supervisors late yesterday authorized Wel- 
fare Director Henry Rible to commence a 
work program tomorrow in order that fami- 
lies of unemployed agricultural workers may 
obtain food. 

The supervisors allocated $7,500 for the 
project and designated a 50-cent hourly 
wage for workers. In return, the workers 
will be given surplus foods at parity prices 
on the basis of work hours for their needs. 

The foods avallable from surplus com- 
modities are cheese, butter, milk solids, pears, 
canned meats, and shortening. In addition, 
Rible will purchase flour, beans, potatoes, 
and raisins. He stated this will give the 
families a well-balanced diet which will help 
them to keep well and, in the long run, will 
be cheaper than caring for them in a hos- 
pital. 


AFFECTS 250 FAMILIES 


Rible told the supervisors the agricultural 
relief problem here is serious but not grave, 
He said it has affected 250 familics em- 
bracing 1,100 persons here. 

“We have the greatest agricultural relief 
load since the depression,” he said. “There 
has been a considerable change in the eco- 
nomic cycle throughout the Nation since 
the change of conditions in Korea last June. 

“In the San Joaquin and Sacramento Val- 
leys many agricultural workers will be re- 
employed by spring, but the outlook is not 
so good.” 

The welfare director stated many farmers 
are in serious straits and are dismissing 
their help. He said in Corcoran, farmers 
and the chamber of commerce are painting 
a gloomy picture. 

EMPLOYMENT SOURCES 

Rible asserted work Is expected to be avall- 
able on county highways, parks, and school 
cleaning. 

He is of the opinion clothing needs can 
be met from other sources in the county. 

The welfare director’s plans to hire 2 in- 
take workers and 2 fieldworkers on a tempo- 
rary basis for the program. 3 

“We can do it with less help or just on 
a certification basis with no questions 
asked,” he said. “It was done in Kings 
County before, but it ran the cost up to some 
$20,000 and increased the wrath of the 
public. 

“People were disgruntled with the supple- 
mentary food offered and threw it in 
ditches.” 

He warned spot relief is dangerous. 

Robert Williams, the chairman, stated he 
favors taking care of the basic needs of the 
unemployed agricultural worker, and the 
work project adds to their dignity. 

Rible was of the opinion work production 
will reduce the crime rate and if there is a 
bona fide need a family man will be glad 
to work. 


February 25 


Supervisor L. H. Thomsen sald he is afraid 
the program might create an influx of people 
into Kings County. He asked if 50 cents an 
hour was a fair wage to pay. 

Supervisor C. R. Swanson pointed out a 
market price is not placed on the food and 
the commodities will be priced in relation 
to the work pay. 

Rible reported deficits in the old age and 
ald to needy children program. The super- 
visors indicated they will transfer $1,600 for 
the old-age security program and $14,000 for 
the ald to needy children. 

Rible pointed out the budget was based on 
the assumption of encouraging people to 
work but the economic conditions changed 
within the past 6 months following Govern- 
ment production cutbacks. 

At present there are 1,085 children being 
assisted. The ANC peak of 1,606 was in May 
1951, and the low of 1,014 reached in 1952. 


{From the Bakersfield Californian of Febru- 
ary 16, 1954] 
Fresno To Ask More Acents To Rout 
WETBACKS 

Farsno.—Fresno County supervisors are 
going to appeal to the Immigration Service 
for more agents to rout wetbacks who are 
displacing domestic farm workers and caus- 
ing a relief problem. 

Sidney Cruff, chairman of the board of su- 
pervisors, said today a letter will be sent to 
Bruce Barber, district immigration chief in 
San Francisco, asking for more border patrol 
agents for Fresno and the San Joaquin Valley 
area. 

The step resulted from a meeting in Fresno 
yesterday of border patrol men, immigration 
service, State unemployment, constables, and 
welfare department representatives to ex- 
plore the problem of mounting unemploy- 
ment and relief costs. 

Border Patrol head’ James York said that 
with six men he could round up 1,000 illegal 
Mexican aliens a week in the Valley, but 
most of them would be back within a few 
days. 

L. L. Adams, Immigration Chief in the 
Valley, said the best is being done with the 
limited help available. 

The constables reported wetbncks are nu- 
merous on farms of western Fresno County- 

Welfare director Reed Clegg said long lines 
are forming at the welfare office to get free 
food In a newly adopted county program to 
aid mounting numbers of unemployed. 

Cruff declared: 

“There is no doubt that every wetback at 
work in the county is keeping a citizen out 
of a job.” 

He suggested the border patrol conduct & 
big drive for about a month to clear the ares 
of border jumpers. 


[From the Fresno Bee of February 17, 1954] 


COUNTY APPEALS FOR SPEEDUP IN DEPORTINŐ 
ALIENS 

Fresno County has appealed formally to 
the Federal Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for a more vigorous program of ap- 
prehending and deporting illegal Mexican 
aliens to relieve the agricultural unemploy” 
ment situation. 

In a letter drafted by County Counsel ROĐ- 
ert M. Wash and approved by the board of 
supervisors, the county asserts a large per“ 
centage of available jobs is being taken bY 
the aliens with the result citizens must re- 
sort to charity or crime in order to exis 

CALLS ARE INCREASING 

The letter rends in part: 

“The demand upon our county welfare 
department for general relief to employable 
but unemployed citizen agricultural work 
ers is rising out of all proportion to nor 
seasonal expectations, 

“At the same time a rapid increase In 
thefts, burglaries, and robberies may 
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traced to some of these destitute and needy 
People.” 
WORRIES TAXPAYERS 

“The temper of these unemployed citi- 
2ens and the taxpayers who are called upon 
to help support them causes us to feel jus- 
tified in demanding the Federal Govern- 
ment take steps to relieve the situation by 
Accelerating its program to apprehend and 
deport these aliens. 

“We are entering our most critical period 
of the year with respect to farm employment 
and foresee grave consequences unless the 
Major cause of unemployment is removed,” 

REPORTS THOUSANDS 

The letter asserts the illegal aliens are 
in Fresno County “literally by the thou- 
Sands.” 

It also points out the present immigra- 
tion service staff in Fresno is doing a fine 
Job but does not have adequate personnel 
to do a complete jab. 

Wash said the letter will be sent to Bruce 
G. Barker, the district director of the immi- 
Bration and naturalization service in San 
Francisco, with’ copies going to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell and Congressman 
Osaxtey HUNTER, of the 12th Fresno District. 


[From the Fresno Bee of February 17, 1954] 


Foop DENIAL TO CITIZEN, ALIEN Am ARE 
CHARGED 

Jess Rowe, of Firebaugh, late yesterday 
Complained to the board of supervisors his 
brother, Jack, was denied relief by the county 
Welfare department but saw an illegal Mexi- 
can alien loading a car with groceries while 
in the welfare office. 

“He might have been getting those gro- 
Ceries for someone else,” Rowe commented, 
“but I don't know. You gentlemen don't 
know what the (illegal alien) situation is, 
You have to know how much work they're 

g” 

In response to a request from the super- 
Visors, Rowe agreed to provide the name and 
address of the person receiving the groceries. 
Aliens ordinarily are ineligible to receive as- 
Sistance from the county. 

Rowe said he and his son have been taking 
Care of his brother's family, a total of 16 
Persons, on $50 a week. 


Government Aid to Health Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower so clearly has expressed 
& long-needed opposition to socialism 
and to socialistic practices. In his state 
of the Union message, for example, he 
definitely stated that he was opposed to 
Socialized medicine. 

Since that time, he has translated his 
Words into action, and the 83d Congress 
in its 1st session was able to dispose of, 
or authorize the sale of Federal property 

t was in competition with private in- 
dustry, It is being proven that social 
Service can be rendered by the Federal 
Government without adopting socialized 
Methods. 

Soon it will be shown, too, that the 
Federal and State Governments can give 
assistance and aid to health plans with- 
Sut adopting socialized medicine as was 
Proposed by members of the previous 
administration. The reinsurance bills 
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that are being studied by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee point 
the direction for this important ap- 
proach. Again, it can be assistance 
without excessive cost to the taxpayer, 
and the reinsurance of health and acci- 
dent insurance can be modeled after the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle under date of February 21: 
GOVERNMENT Am TO HEALTH PLANS 


The Eisenhower health program, now 
&waiting action by Congress, is based on a 
new conception of the part the Federal Gov- 
ernment should play in making better medi- 
cal care available to more people at lower 
cost. The Eisenhower plan bears smal! re- 
semblance to the Truman plan for compul- 
sory health insurance, although designed to 
bring many of the samie results. 

The compulsory health insurance proposal 
remained before Congress for more than 10 
years without action. It contemplated estab- 
lishment of elaborate Federal machinery to 
administer the plan and a special payroll 
tax to finance it. Cost of the plan was esti- 
mated at $9 billion a year. The Eisenhower 
plan calls for relatively small amounts of 
Federal money, much of which would be re- 
turned to the Treasury in later years. For 
this, among other reasons, it is believed to 
have a considerably better chance of adop- 
tion by Congress, 

The central feature of the new plan Is 
the President’s proposal for “limited Federal 
reinsurance” of special risks of the private 
and nonprofit health insurance plans already 
operating in many parts of the country. The 
purpose would be to encourage the volun- 
tary prepayment plans to offer broader pro- 
tection to more families, particularly against 
the costs of illnesses which require prolonged 
and expensive treatment. 

The administration reinsurance bill has 
not yet been introduced in Congress and 
there has been no advance explanation of 
just what it will contain. However, it is ex- 
pected to follow the general lines of a bill 
by Chairman Wotverton, Republican, of New 
Jersey, of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, on which extensive 
hearings have already been held. The Wol- 
verton bill was first offered in 1951, but at- 
tracted little attention until the reinsurance 
principle was put forward by President Eisen- 
hower. 

In its present form, the Wolverton bill 
would set up a Federal Health Reinsurance 
Corporation, modeled on the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation which guarantees pri- 
vate bank deposits up to $10,000. Group 
health plans which admitted low-income 
subscribers at reduced rates, and which of- 
fered benefits spelled out in the bill, would 
be eligible for the reinsurance protection. 
They would be charged 2 percent of their 
income from subscribers and would be guar- 
anteed up to two-thirds of each claim in ex- 
cess of $1,000 paid to any subscriber during 
any period of 12 consecutive months. 

President Eisenhower said his reinsurance 
plan could be launched with capital of $25 
million. The Wolverton bill would require 
purchase by the Treasury of $50 million of 
reinsurance corporation stock and would 
establish two reinsurance funds—one to 
underwrite medical care plans and the other 
to underwrite hospitalization insurance. 

In addition to reinsurance for private 
health plans, the President recommends 
more Federal aid for construction of various 
facilities for examination, treatment, and 
convalescent care of the sick—facillties 
which would be needed to establish new 
health care pians offering more compre- 
hensive benefits. 

The American Medical Association char- 
acterized the health program of the Truman 
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administration as “socialized medicine” and 
conducted a million-dollar campaign against 
it. President Eisenhower said in his state of 
the Union message, January 7, that he was 
“flatly opposed to the socialization of medi- 
cine” and believed “the great need for hos- 
pital and medical services can best be met by 
the initiative of private plans.” These state- 
ments were welcomed by the American Med- 
ical Association, but it has not yet taken a 
position on the reinsurance pro The 
administration is now trying to draft its bill 
in a form that will command the support of 
the whole medical profession. 


Forty-second Anniversary of Girl Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 12 Girl Scouts every- 
where in the United States will observe 
the forty-second anniversary of the 
founding of the movement to which they 
belong. It was on that date, back in 
1912, that Juliette Gordon Low organ- 
ized the first Girl Scout troop in the 
United States and started the nation- 
wide movement which has grown to more 
than 2 million members. 

Girl Scout Week, March 7-13, a 7-day 
observance, will open on Girl Scout Sun- 
day, March 7. The theme of the week 
will be Know Your Neighbors—Know 
Your Nation. 


Girl Scout Week will open on Girl 
Scout Sunday when troop members and 
leaders will attend their churches in 
uniform. 

As the founder of Girl Scouts, Juliette 
Low held as an ideal an organization in 
which all girls could be brought together 
in common understanding through ac- 
tivities of common interest which would 
help them gain valuable experience in 
the important business of living, playing, 
and working with other people. 

The organization has been built on the 
fact that while its program of activities 
has grown with the times, its principles 
have remained the same. Membership 
in the organization means acceptance of 
certain ideals and a personal code of 
ethics, such as the Girl Scout laws and 
the Girl Scout promise. 

Iam proud to say that over 17,000 Girl 
Scouts in greater Cleveland, Ohio, accept 
the same pledge, live the same code of 
honesty, service, loyalty, and kindness, 
and are united with Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides all over the world by a bond that 
transcends the differences of language 
and custom. 

Through scouting the girl acquires 
many skills which help her adapt to 
adult responsibilities. The program has 
been consistent in its objectives ever 
since scouting was founded by Julictte 
Low. The purpose of Girl Scouting then 
as now has been helping girls develop as 
happy, resourceful individuals willing to 
share their abilities as citizens in their 
homes, their communities, their country, 
and the world.” 
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Underlying the Girl Scout program is 
a firm ethical principle based on one’s 
duty to God, one's country, and one’s 
neighbor—a practical application of the 
moral code which is common to our three 
major religions. The Girl Scout ex- 
presses that principle through service— 
by carrying out her family responsibil- 
ities, by learning to live as a friend and 
neighbor with her fellows in the com- 
munity, by giving of her time and energy 
to make life happier or more satisfactory 
to others. 


Engineers’ Contribution to Society - 
Outlined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, as a token 
of recognition and respect to the engi- 
neering profession, which is celebrating 
National Engineers’ Week, I have asked 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp a letter by Mr: Arthur E. Fryer, his- 
torian, Toledo Society of Professional 
Engineers, which was published in the 
Daily Forum column of the Toledo Blade 
last week: 

ENGINEERS’ CONTRIEUTION TO SOCIETY 
OUTLINED 


To the EDITOR OF THE BLADE: 

During the week of February 21 to Feb- 
ruary 27, engineers throughout the Nation 
will be celebrating National Bngineers' Week 
in Ohio, and I believe it fitting to write of 
the engineers’ importance to society. 

This week is established to coincide with 
George Washington's birthday; for the Fa- 
ther of our Country also was our first famous 
engineer and, more important, the proto- 
type of those who follow in his footsteps. 
It was he who formed the American Army's 
Corps of Engineers, and who commissioned 
Engineers Pierre Charles L'Enfant and An- 
drew Ellicott to lay out the Capital City of 
our country, And it was he who founded 
the precepts and emphasized the ethical 
code to which all engineers are dedicated. 

Supreme among the engineer contribu- 
tions to society is the fact that he is a cre- 
ator. He transforms the raw discoveries of 
science into tools for the use and betterment 
of mankind. He is continuously striving to 
make our world a happler place in which to 
enjoy the triumph of its labor. 

Through the formation of and the belong- 
ing to his societies, the engineers is a giver. 
In 1852, a group of engineers formed the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; the 
word “civil” was used to distinguish them 
from those engaged exclusively in military 
projects. Since that date, civil engineering 
has branched out into many individual cate- 
gories, such as the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American Society 
of Tool Engineers, the American Institute 
of Architects, and go on. 

The National Professional Enginecring So- 
ciety coordinates the activities of all reg- 
istered engincers. Its function is devoted 
chiefly to the humanics of engineering. 

Here in Toledo, the Toledo Technical 
Council coordinates the activities of the 23 
engineering and technical societies in this 
area. The council is concerned primarily 
with the technical aspects of engineering. 
It is the common meeting ground for all 
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societies and the governing body for welding 
their activities into an integrated whole. 

Recently, a new engineering society has 
been formed in Toledo. Named the Engi- 
neering Society of Toledo, its alm is to fuse 
the humane, the technical, and the social 
aspects of engineering. Its goal is to pro- 
vide a suitable building for the engineer and 
his family, Most of our larger cities have a 
headquarters for the members of the engi- 
neering profession, and it is our fond expec- 
tation to have a suitable building within the 
next few years. . 

As a member of his society, the engineer 
meets with his fellows to exchange ideas, to 
broaden his scope, and to give freely of his 
knowledge to the other members of his soci- 
ety. Through the mutual sharing of these 
ideas emerges the fulfillment of his dream of 
a better tomorrow. 

The engineer is an adventurer. Some 
6,000 years ago the rulers of Egypt conceived 


the mighty pyramid and constructed the - 


first stone road to transport the stone and 
material for its building. 

Over 2,000 years ago, the Romans con- 
structed the remarkable Appian Way, parts 
of which are still in use. The American 
steel industry is the outgrowth of a few 
adventurous souls who started an tron works 
in Salem, Mass., in 1644. From the begin- 
ning of time, the science of engineering has 
been linked with the romance of adventure. 

The engineer is a crusader for freedom! 
He fosters the principles of free enterprise; 
of rugged Individualism tempered by the 
nobler need for cooperation. The fact that 
he is a cunning inventor at the time of war 
is merely a summary tribute to his inter- 
rupted crusade. 

In the final reckoning of man's contribu- 
tion to man, truly I believe the engineer has 
demonstrated his importance to society. 

ARTHUR E. FRYER, 
è Historian, Toledo Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


Stimulating Thinking by Students at Me- 
morial Junior High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the most valuable resource our 
Nation possesses is our youth, our sons 
and daughters who will soon assume the 
Teigns of leadership of this greatest 
country in the world. It is therefore 
great personal satisfaction to me to re- 
ceive a letter of the type included below, 
which illustrates how the young people 
of my district keep themselves fully in- 
formed of the vital topics of the day 
and express measured and sensible opin- 
ions. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from Miss Joan Mash, secretary 
of a geography class at Memorial Junior 
High School: 

CLEVELAND, Onto, February 12 1954. 
Hon, Faancers P. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mas. Botton: The question of the 
St. Lawrence seaway came up in our seventh 
grade geography class, We would like to ex- 
press our opinion about it. Some of the rea- 
sons we feel the United States should take 
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part in the bullding of the seaway are as 
Tollows: 

First of all, Cleveland would benefit from 
the seaway, being a port on the Great Lakes. 
Not only Cleveland, but many other cities 
in that area, would increase in both Indus- 
try and trade as a result of this project. 
Our rich Mesabi iron deposits are giving out. 
A seaway would allow ore from a huge new 
deposit in Labrador to be brought to our 
industrial cities, 

The power projects built along with the 
seaway would help cut the cost of electricity- 
In case of war, the seaway would take 
some of the strain the railroads would have 
in carrying supplies. 

We will have no authority over the seaway 
if Canada bullds it alone. Therefore our 
ships will have to pay tolls for the use of it. 

For these reasons we urge you to vote for 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss Joan Masn, 
Class Secretary. 


As It Looks From Mid-Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, Un“ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present for publication an ar- 
ticle appearing in the January 1954 issue 
of the News Bulletin, published by thé 
Institute of International Education 
Inc., by Dr. Gregg M. Sinclair, preside? 
of the University of Hawaii, that outlines 
concisely and effectively the philosophy 
that has governed the administration 
this university in recent years. 

The article follows: 

As Ir Looks From Mm-PACIFIC 
(By Gregg M. Sinclair, president, University 
of Hawaii) 

The year 2000 is only 46 years away, a short 
enough time in the memory of many Of 
What will the world be like then? ts 
anyone doubt that—if the atomic bomb na 
us have a world at all—these intervening 
years will see the rise of Asia to overwhe 
ing importance? India, China, Indon 1 
Indochina —yes; they are down economical ys 
backward from the point of view of an inaua 
trial civilization. Yet, as Gandhi onc” 
pointed out, “There is more to life than in 
creasing its speed.“ The peoples of es 
and other Asiatic countries have auautin 
that resemble those of our forebears tne 
Europe and Britain before Watt invented tun 
steam engine, and it will be upon these will 
acteristics that this Asiatic renaissance “ 
be bulit. I refer to such qualities as 7 
close to the soll have shown down the a 
a willingness to work; a decency in 
relations; a religious sensitivity to th 
known forces, and a capacity for Impro 
ment. ow” 

Possibly because so many of our felloe 
citizens have their ancestral roots in Asi# se 
countries, we in the Territory of Hawaii Big 
been conscious of the significance of ars 
world movement for a great many ve an 
Though the University of Hawaii is not "ig 
old university, almost from the beginnin 
has offered courses in Japanese and CDI? 
subjects, and these courses have beeD 
tremely popular, not only with those th 
Japanese or Chinese descent, but also rrent 
haoles (Caucasians). Even now our CU ‘Asis 
curriculum lists 47 courses relative to 
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in language, literature, history, government 
and international affairs, art, philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology. It is our aim to 
give our students a well-balanced intellec- 
tual diet. 

We have felt that the world has been poised 
upon the threshold of a pacific era. Pacific 
Era and Education was the theme of our 
anniversary celebration in 1947. As far back 
as 1939, we held an East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference. This was repeated on a broader 
Scale just 10 years later. In 1959 a third 
Such conference is projected. Meantime, we 
are planning a conference on race relations 
in world perspective in cooperation with the 


University of Chicago and the University of . 


California during the 1954 summer session. 

We hear a lot about point 4 experts; how 
Proficient they are in their work; how lack- 
ing they are in a knowledge of the psychology 
of the people they have to work with. This 
is natural. We in America have never been 
deeply concerned with faraway peoples. We 
shall make mistakes, of course; yet with the 
stakes so high—no less than the mind of 
Asia—we should make as few as possible. 
We cannot tread on spiritual toes with im- 
Punity. 

If we are not to make costly errors in 
terms of money, time, and prestige, our rep- 
Tesentatives—our diplomats, businessmen, 
military leaders, educators, agricultural 
trainees—must be familiar with the think- 
ing of Asiatic peoples, with their cultural 
Patterns, their beliefs, their psychology, with 
the motivating factors which rule their 
thinking. 


Whatever happens militarily in Asia, we 
Shall always be faced with human problems 
Of relationship between the hemispheres; 
and no one can deny that the more we know 
Of the peoples we are dealing with the better 
Will be our approach. Yet we should real- 
ize that the same kinds of problems we face 
Will probably confront our grandchildren. It 
is human nature to believe, however, that 
Whatever we do to make for enlightenment 
Will be all to the good. Asia will never be 
less important to us than it is now; our thesis 
la that it is certain to become more important 
With every decade. 


Pennsylvania State Council of 
Farm Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
of the Pennsylvania delegation 
Were honored on February 16 by a visita- 
m from representatives of the Penn- 
Sylvania State Council of Farm Organ- 
tions. The group consisted of Messrs. 
Joseph W. Hallowell, J. Collins McSpar- 
Tan, Beatty H. Dimit, Mark S. Hess, 
Clarence C. Smith, George W. Slocum, 
rge Goodling, William S. Hagar, Al- 
bert E, Madigan, Joseph O. Canby, 
Ralph L. Culver, and M. K, Zimmerman. 
In discussing the agricultural situa- 
tion, the members of the council set 
forth their views in the following state- 

Ment of policy: 
We favor a strengthening of programs of 
arch and extension with special empha- 

On marketing. 
We favor the continuation of cooperative 
ms of Federal and State Governments 
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We favor a gradual reduction of price 
supports. 

We favor the elimination of agricultural 
conservation payments, 

We oppose the reclamation of new farm 
lands. 

We favor economy in all branches of 
Government. 

We favor the maintenance and strength- 
ening of broad basic policies of Federal 
services to agriculture; the gradual elmina- 
tion of direct subsidy to agriculture and all 
other segments of the national economy; and 
the adoption of a sound economic agricul- 
tural program designed to protect and pre- 
serve this basic industry. 

We favor the elimination of the Federal 
tax of two cents on a gallon of gasoline. 

We oppose the elimination of trip leasing 
of trucks by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

We favor agricultural representation on 
the committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce which is to formulate the trans- 
portation policy of the administration. 


Mr. Speaker, the members of the dele- 


gation who were present expressed 


themselves as being satisfied that the 
council speaks for a large portion of 
Pennsylvania farmers and took note of 
the fact that its membership is spread 
among this list of farm organizations: 
PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Pennsylvania Flower Growers, Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Council, Penn- 
Sylvania Nurserymans Association, 
Pennsylvania State Grange, Pennsylva- 
nia Association of Farm Cooperatives, 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Association, 
Interstate Milk Producers, Dairymen’s 
League, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Association, Pennsylvania Guernsey 
Breeders Association, Pennsylvania Crop 
Improvement Association, Pennsylvania 
Holstein Association, Pennsylvania Raw 
Milk Producers Association, Pennsylva- 
nia Mushroom Growers Association, 
Pennsylvania Dairy Goat Association, 
Pennsylvania Poultry Federation, G. L. 
F. Cooperative, Pennsylvania State Bee 
Keepers Association, Pennsylvania 
Christmas Tree Growers Association, 
Pennsylvania Association of Artificial 
Breeders Cooperatives, Pennsylvania 
Jersey Cattle Club, Pennsylvania Poland 
China. Association, The Farmers Co- 
operative, Pennsylvania Society of Farm 
Women, Hampshire Swine Breeders As- 
sociation, Chester White Swine Breeders 
Association, Lancaster County Tobacco 
Growers, Aberdeen Angus Breeders As- 
sociation, Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders 
Association, Pennsylvania Vegetable 
Growers Association, Pennsylvania 
Hereford Breeders Association, 


The Ticket Agent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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appeared in the January-February 1954 
edition of the Ticket Agent, the sales 
organ of the Ticket Agents Association, 
affiliated with the American Association 
of Railroad Ticket Agents: 

Can SUCH TAINGS Be?—Tuey CAN 


The Washington Union Station represents 
an investment of more than $27 million. It 
provides terminal and station facilities for 
several railroads serving the Washington 
area. To remain solvent, it must earn a 
return on its investment, take care of depre- 
ciation, operate its plant, and meet its pay- 
roll. And it must also pay large sums in 
taxes each year to Federal and local govern- 
ments. Its taxes in 1952 amounted to 
$889,921. 

The Washington Airport, representing an 
investment of more than $23 million, serves 
the commercial airlines industry, just as 
Washington Union Station serves the rail- 
way industry. It provides terminal facilities 
for all commercial airlines doing business in 
the Washington area, 

But here the similarity ends. 

Being a Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-operated facility, it is not required to 
earn a return on its investment, 

Moreover, it is tax exempt. 

In the year ended June 30, 1952, the cost 
of operating the Washington Airport was 
$1,362,968, and air traffic control operations 
cost $1,078,957 more, bringing the total oper- 
ating and traffic-control costs up to $2- 
441,925. 

The airport in that year collected $286,- 
553 from all airport users—commercial and 
private—in landing fees, ramp-service fees, 
and the like. 

Other revenues, such as store and restau- 
rant concessions and toilet and locker facil- 
ities, yielded $1,265,819 additional, bringing 
total revenues from all sources up to 61. 
552,372, 2 

That left a deficit of $889,553 for the year. 

This deficit was passed along to the tax- 
payers. 

Here we have a striking example of the 
inequalities, which characterize competition 
in American transportation today and the 
way in which the taxpayers are being called 
upon to foot the bill. 

Here, on the one hand, is a railroad pas- 
senger terminal which must earn interest 
on its investment and must also pay heavy 
property and income taxes. 

Here, on the other hand—in direct com- 
petition with this privately owned tax-pay- 
ing railway terminal—is an airport which 
does not have to charge its users enough 
to pay interest on its Investment, or to pay 
taxes, or to make up any losses it may sus- 
tain in operations. All these costs are borne 
by the taxpayers. 

Washington is but one of hundreds of 
American cities having similar situations. 
Its case Is typical of that which prevails 
in nearly every city in the country where 
railroads and airlines compete for business, 
It all adds up to an enormous subsidy for 
the airlines. (The L. & N. Employees’ Maga- 
zine.) 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Lithuanian Council of Lake 


ontrolling diseases of plants and animals, the following very interesting article that County, Ind., held a mass meeting in 
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East Chicago, Ind., on February 22, 1954. 
This gathering was celebrating the anni- 
versary of the declaration of Lithuanian 
independence after World War I. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the council, which or- 
ganization represents Lithuanians re- 
siding in the Calumet region of northern 
Indiana: 

At a mass meeting sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Lithuanian Council of Lake and La Porte 
Counties, to comemmorate the 36th anni- 
versary of Lithuanin’s independence held 
February 21, 1954. At St. Francis Church 
hall, 3905 Fir Street, East Chicago, Ind. The 
following resolution was presented, motion 
made to adopt, after some deliberation unan- 
imously passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas Lithuania, the country of our 
our fathers, has been, and still is, unlaw- 
fully occupied by the Soviet military and 
police forces; 

“Whereas the Soviet rulers apply ever- 
harsher methods of oppresssion and outright 
annihilation of the indigenous population 
of that country; 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States, though recognizing the independence 
of Lithuania, has failed to condemn the un- 
lawful acts of the Soviets in the occupied 
country, and to extend any help to their vic- 
tims: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we, as Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent and ancestry, shall continue 
to support the efforts of Lithuanian people 
to regain frecdom and reestablish an inde- 
pendent Lithuanian Republic; be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to denounce open- 
ly the Soviet policy of destruction of native 
population, and take effective steps to make 
Russia respect the pyinciples of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the Government 
to use its power and influence to help Lithu- 
ania and other Baltic States regain their 
freedom and sovereign rights in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Charter of the United Nations, and 
not to make any peace settlement with Soviet 
Russia until this has been achieved; and be 
it finally 

“Resolved, That this meeting express grati- 
tude to the Government of this country, 
which has never recognized the frults of 
Soviet aggression against Lithuania and 
other Baltic States, solemnly condemned the 
unlawful annexation of those countries in 
the memorable policy statements of July 23, 
1940, and has ever since demonstrated a 
favorable attitude toward the cause of in- 
dependent Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.” 

ALBERT G. VINICK, 
President. 

Rev. PETER CELEsius, 
Secretary. 


Increase in New Postal Rates Strongly 
Supported by the Maui County Chap- 
ter, Hawaii Postal Employees Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recon, I present for publication a letter 
from the Maui County Chapter of the 
Hawaii Postal Employees Association 
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supporting increases in the postal rates 
proposed by the present administration, 
The letter follows: 
Maur COUNTY CHAPTER, 
Hawan POSTAL EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
February 20, 1954, 
JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
Honorable Delegate to Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. Farrtncton: We would like to, 
-ask your kokua in doing whatever you can 


through your contacts in Washington to 
support the proposed bill to readjust postal 
rates now before the Congress, This pro- 
posal is embodied in H. R. 6052 and S. 2836. 

The members of this organization are in 
full accord with President Eisenhower and 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
both of whom have repeatedly gone on 
record for an adequate postal rate increase. 

The rate proposals now before Congress 
ask for an adjustment in the cost of out-of- 
town letters by 1 penny—from 3 cents to 4 
cents. The rate hasn't been raised in 22 
years despite the fact the cost of operating 
the postal establishment has doubled. 

A very modest raise in second-class mall 
rates for newspapers and magazines to bring 
in added revenue equal to less than 9 percent 
of the present loss on this class of mail has 
also been requested. 

The Post Office Department lost $247 mil- 
lion on this second-class mail in fiscal 1953 
with magazines being responsible for 67 per- 
cent of that loss, 

Second-class mail rates generally are lower 
today than they were in 1925, and in some 
important instances are lower than they were 
in 1879. The proposed increase—if granted 
would reduce the loss on second-class mail 
by only $20 million—from $247 million to 
around $227 million a year. 

Congress has been asked for an increase in 
rates on third-class mail—comprising adver- 
tising matter, circulars and packages up to 
8 ounces. The Post Office Department lost 
$159 million handling this class of mall in 
1953. The proposed increases, if granted, 
would reduce that loss to only $107 million 
a year. 

The total postal deficit in 8 years since 
the end of World War II as $3,800 million. 
The interest alone on this deficit ts costing 
the taxpayers $100 million a year. 

The present management of the Post Office 
Department is operating the postal estab- 
lishment on an efficient basis. Its efforts to 
reduce the staggering postal deficit so that 
it may do its share toward balancing the 
national budget deserve the wholehearted 
support of the Congress, 

It is said that most Americans, nearly 
4 out of 5 according to a recent nationwide 
survey, believe the Post Office Department 
should be self-supporting and should take 
in enough money to pay its own way. While 
we cannot substantiate that statement, we 
believe that it is time the Congress decide 
on a very basic issue regarding the huge 
deficit of the Postal Establishment. That 
issue is this: To what extent is the postal 
service a service (i.e. what proportion of 
its costs should be borne by tax dollars), 
and to what extent must It pay its way? As 
the situation presently stands, the American 
people are indirectly subsidizing those in the 
publishing and the advertising business, If 
we agree with those who declare that the 
dissemination of information is at stake in 
this broad issue, then why not go ahead and 
subsidize those in the publishing and adver- 
tising business directly? 

As far as the small increase on individual 
letters is concerned, we feel certain the 
American public is ready to go along with the 
proposal before the Congress. 

We heartily recommend once again your 
backing of H. R. 6052, and S. 2836. 

Respectfully, 
Emi W. BALTHAZAR, 
President, Makawao, Maui, Hawaii, 


February 25 
Parting the Atomic Veil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “Parting the Atomic Veil,” from 
the Toledo Blade, Saturday, February 
20, 1954: 

PARTING THE ATOMIC VEIL 


The proposals President Eisenhower made 
this week to Congress calling for liberaliza- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946—the 
so-called McMahon Act—are generally along 
lines this newspaper has considered inevi- 
table simply because they conform to facts 
instead of fears. 

They keynote of the President's message, 
indeed, is this: America must face the nu- 
clear realities of 1954. What are some of 
those realities, and now have they ‘chan 
in the 8 short, tumultuous years since the 
McMahon Act endeavored to guard a secret 
scientists warned did not exist? 

One by one, Mr. Eisenhower recites circum“ 
stances which have profoundly altered thé 
case: “Generations of normal scientific de- 
velopment have been compressed into less 
than a decade. The assumption that the 
United States could maintain its monopoly 
in atomic weapons for an appreciable time 
was quickly proved invalid. A wide variety 
of atomic weapons, considered mere possi- 
bilities, are now realities. The utilization 
atomic energy for industrial power, a once 
remote prospect, is clearly in sight. The 
dread thermonuclear weapon is in being» 
dwarfing its atomic-companions. 

In short, both hopes and dangers envi” 
sioned in 1946 have been enormously ex- 
ceeded. We know now, or should know, tha? 
the absurd fetish made of atomic secrecy 
has served us ill. It has not made us the 
exclusive masters of a great force for de“ 
struction, but it has crippled our develop 
ment of the greatest modern source of energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Eisenhower is moving cautiously to get 
our national atomic policy off its base of Ilu- 
sion and onto firmer ground. In the 
controversial field, that of sharing knowledge 
with our allies, he suggests that we at least 
tell those who would fight at our side now 
tactically to use atomic weapons and to de- 
fend themselyes against these weapons 
the hands of a common enemy. He would 
permit also an exchange of information and 
fissionable materials for industrial and re- 
search use. In both areas, needless to say. 
the change would redound to our own bene” 
fit as well as that of the free world as = 
whole. ’ 

In the Industrial field, he proposes to open 
the door so that American productive genius 
can apply itself to atomic development in 
same way that it has done in the electrics” 
chemical, and the manufacturing fields gen 
erally. By so doing, he would ultimately en 
a Government monopoly far more real 
threatening to a free economy than the 825 
called socialization attributed public welfare 
programs, valley authorities and the like- g 
would shatter the foolish notion that 
time application of atomic energy must of 
forever subordinated and shackled because 
atomic military uses, (But in making it P% a 
sible for private enterprise to enter tb 
atomic fleld on a broader basis, he 1y 
suggests precautions against the few co 
panies now associated with the Government 
in the atomic program establishing a pate 
monopoly.) 
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Finally, the President would alter, clarify, 
Or remove some of the present useless, often 
Paradoxical, and sometimes plain silly secur- 
ity restrictions which have created so much 
Needless bother and confusion to the Gov- 
ernment agencies, scientists, and contractors 
connected with the atomic program. 


Seaboard: A Good Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years I have been interested in 
Sound programs of conservation. A real 
Cooperator toward that end in the ter- 
ritory it serves is the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co. This company has been 
Most active in forestry development work 
throughout the Southeast in the States 
Of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 
The Seaboard has taken the lead in this 
Work with vocational agriculture forces 
through such groups as Future Farmers, 
Young Farmers, and veterans enrolled 
in the institutional on-the-farm training 
program. 

This company has just completed the 

in a series of programs for 1954, a 
Cooperative forestry demonstration held 
Near Starke, Fla., and which was wit- 
Ressed by more than 500 farmers. Ap- 
Dearing as guest speaker on this program 
Was my good friend and colleague, the 

onorable D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Claxton Enterprise, of Claxton, Ga., 
brought out forcibly the efforts of this 
Company in education work: 

BEABOARD:; A Goon CITIZEN 

Last Wednesday's forestry demonstration 
th Hagan brought over 500 farmers, Puture 

ers, and others to see the latest methods 
and ideas in handling one of the largest 
Crops in this country. It was planned and 
®Xecuted by Bob Hoskins, industrial forester 
Of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co,, with 
the help of Ellis Sikes, vocational agricul- 
ture instructor of Claxton, James Brannen, 
founty agent for Evans County, and District 

ter Walter Stone of the Georgia Forestry 
mission. 

The Seaboard, in selecting Evans County 
®nd putting its full efforts, publicity and 

power toward making this demonstra- 
tion a success, has shown to be a first rate 
member of this community. 

In advance of what a lot of farmers are 
ually realizing, they know that timber 
urces are one of our greatest assets. We 
centrally located, have plentiful supplies, 

aud Intelligent farmers who can carry out 

e new and best practices being developed. 

The Seaboard’s industrial men have seen 
best side and are bending every effort to 

develop and help our prosperity. Like any 
her good citizen, they realize that we must 
ach one do the most we can to improve our 

Mmunity, for, in the long run, we will all 
benent, We appreciate their efforts. 


Approximately 1 year ago I had the 
ĉasure of appearing as guest speaker 
t a similar demonstration held at Mul- 
S. C. This demonstration was also 
®Ponsored by the industrial department 
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of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. in 
cooperation with: the vocational agri- 
culture department of Mullins, the South 
Carolina Forestry Commission, and the 
Extension Service. At this particular 
meeting more than 600 farmers were in 
attendance. 


Participating on this program were 
Warren T. White, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co.; R. D. Anderson, associate director 
of vocational education for South Caro- 
lina; A. E. Kunz, district forester, South 
Carolina Forestry Commission; C. Hall, 
extension forester; H, L. Stoudemire, 
agriculture teacher at Mullins; and Bob 
Hoskins, industrial forester, Seaboard 
Railroad, who was in charge of the pro- 
gram, 

Considerable emphasis was placed on 
timber stand improvement, which prac- 
tice can be carried on by the farmer dur- 
ing his slack season and which yields a 
number of valuable forest products. The 
effectiveness of such programs has 
played a major role in the increased pro- 
duction of pulpwood in Marion County. 
Pulpwood production for Marion County 
for the years 1949-51—based on infor- 
mation contained in Forest Survey Re- 
leases Nos. 35, 69, 38—was 4,790 cords, 
6,039 cords, and 7,982 cords, respectively. 
Following the forestry demonstration in 
January 1952 the production increased to 
13,674 cords—nearly double the produc- 
tion for 1951. According to E. C. Pickens, 
assistant State forester in charge of 
management, South Carolina State 
Commission of Forestry, during the past 
18 months the increase in requests from 
Marion and Horry Counties was suffi- 
cient to interest the county forestry 
board and legislature members from the 
2 counties to request additional profes- 
sional forestry assistance for their areas. 
A bill was introduced in the State legis- 
lature in the spring of 1952, and passed, 
providing for an additional forester to 
be hired to work Marion and Horry 
Counties, primarily in forest-manage- 
ment activities. This forester assumed 
his duties on July 15, 1953, with head- 
quarters in Conway. The request for 
seedlings in Marion County increased in 
1952-53 over that for the past 2 years. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad has 
shown itself ready to help strengthen 
and develop its territory economically 
through sponsoring and promoting sound 
forestry. 


A Columbus Memorial Commission Should 
Be Established 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, no man, 
by his character and accomplishments, 
is more worthy of honor than Christo- 
pher Columbus; and no country on earth 
is more happily obligated to do him 
honor than our own United States. We 
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honor him for what he was and we honor 
him for what he did. 

Character and accomplishments usu- 
ally go together. The one is the result 
of the other. When we consider care- 
fully those traits of character which 
made Columbus remarkable in what he 
undertook and in what he achieved, we 
may be surprised, though we ought not 
to be, to find in him an epitome of our 
typical American character that has 
brought us as a nation into world 
leadership. In that sense Columbus was 
the first American. 

He had imagination. He was gifted 
with vision. He saw when others were 
blind, and looked ahead with anticipa- 
tion where others failed to look at all. 
His westward-directed gaze that brought 
him to the New World was continued by 
the early settlers, and it carried them 
across the continent. They builded as 
they went, always guided by that con- 
structive imagination that is the source 
of all great achievement. 

Columbus was a modern American 
also in his use of scientific knowledge 
and instruments. His imagination, of 
which we have spoken, was not a wild 
undisciplined daydreaming, but was an 
originality stemming from and nurtured 
by the best science of his time—science 
in distinction from superstition and 
folklore. He was the Connecticut 
Yankee” of his age. 

To a scientifically disciplined original- 
ity he brought the quality of high cour- 
age. He would risk his life and his rep- 
utation on his westward hopes. And he 
had the power of imparting this courage 
to all about him who were not absolutely 
immune. This is the prime quality of 
leadership. It is what has made America 
and Americans great. Columbus had it. 

And it was a courage that did not fal- 
ter nor fail in the face of difficulty, de- 
layed success, or even apparent defeat. 
Columbus displayed what has come to 
be a characteristic American quality— 
persistence in spite of difficulty and op- 
position. He has become the very symbol 
of persistence, the embodied ideal of 
those who sail on and on when others 
would turn back. 

A chief source of those qualities may 
be found in his faith. Columbus had 
faith in God. He believed that God had 
a plan for the world as well as for him 
personally, and that he was working in 
partnership with God and in accord- 
ance with His Providence. He expressed 
this idea clearly to Queen Isabella. His 
faith explains his courage and his per- 
sistence. One who is in league with the 
Eternal cannot know base fear. A sense 
of duty and of destiny forbade him to 
quit. So has America progressed in the 
centuries since. And we as Americans 
have nothing to fear unless we lose that 
power which is born of faith. 

There is still need in this old world 
for leadership based on originality, 
imagination, science, courage, persist- 
ence, and faith. We hope that it may 
continue to characterize our own dear 
land. Truly Columbus was the epitome 
of our American character. We are the 
beneficiaries and the continuators of his 
work, No other land can more fittingly 
do him honor. 
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Many of us feel that the time has come 
to erect a fitting national memorial to 
Columbus here in the Capital City of 
our Nation. It is true that there is an 
exquisite little monument over in front 
of Union Station, of a type and size suit- 
able for a small city. We want a Colum- 
bus Memorial Commission appointed to 
consider plans for a monument of na- 
tional proportions, a monument. which in 
size and design and position will do jus- 
tice to the man in whose honor it is 
erected and also to the Nation building 
it. 

Some days ago a writer in one of the 
Washington papers suggested that this 

. proposition was originated and promoted 
because the Senators and Representa- 
tives concerned were ignorant that there 
is a monument of Columbus at the Union 
Station. The article named Congress- 
men who denied such ignorance and one 
who admitted the charge. 

Now, let me ask you, What stronger 
evidence could be adduced to indicate 
the inadequacy of the little monument 
at Union Station than the admission of 
a Congressman that he did not know 
of its existence? It would be interesting 

to know what a poll of the city of Wash- 
ington would reveal concerning the per- 
centage of residents who have never 
heard of the beautiful little memorial at 
Union Station. It is time we had one 
that people would know about, and I be- 
lieve that a properly constituted Memo- 
rial Commission is the best approach to 
the problem. : 


Declaration of Americans of Ukranian 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr, GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onn, I include a declaration adopted by 
the Organization for the Defense of the 
Four Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., assem- 
bled on January 31, 1954, to commemo- 
rate the 36th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine and the 300th anni- 
versary of the Pereyaslaw Pact; also 
raising protests against Russian lies 
about this pact, and forcing on them a 
puppet government: 

DECLARATION OF AMERICANS OF UKRAINIAN 
DESCENT 


Assembled at the Ukrainian Rally in the 
number of 350 which was held on January 
31, 1954, in Chicago-Westpullman to com- 
memorate the 36th anniversary of the Dec- 
Iaration of Independence of Ukraine and the 
establishment of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. 

In Kiev on January 22, 1918, the Ukrain- 
jan Central Council (Rada) promulgated 
the Fourth Universal and thereby brought 
about the rebirth of Ukrainian independ- 
ence and established the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

The 36th anniversary of this important 
event in the life of the Ukrainian nation is 
being celebrated by Ukrainians throughout 
the free world. 
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Ukraine today is a country occupied by 
Russian Communist armed forces which in- 
stalled a puppet government against the 
will of Ukrainian people. The Communist 
system with its collective economy has 
brought about. the ruin of Ukrainian peas- 
ants, and the bureaucratic character of the 
Communist production and the unheard of 
exploitation of labor has turned Ukrainian 
workers into slaves of Communist oligarchy. 

‘The Ukrainian people have been deprived 
of all the freedoms they enjoyed under their 
own independent government, have been de- 
prived of those freedoms now enjoyed by 
the citizens of the free world. 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent, those 
of us who arrived here many years ago, 
those of us who were born here, and those 
who arrived only recently, having fled our 
native land tq escape the terror of Com- 
munist domination commemorate this day 
of Ukrainian Independence, this great an- 
niversary of the Ukrainian people. 

We, who are of Ukrainian descent and are 
cognizant of the desires of the Ukrainian 
people speak today to the honorable repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government 
and to the freedom-loving people of this 
country, and do aver that the Ukrainian 
people are striving for their independence, 
for thelr right to freedom, for their right to 
a democratic Ukrainian Government, to 
such a government as was established dur- 
ing the revolution by the act of Ukrainian 
Independence in 1918. 

We emphasize that the Ukrainian people 
have been fighting since 1918 for their free- 
dom from Moscow Communist domination. 
This fight has taken different forms, among 
them armed resistance, and has not wanod 
until this day. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent as- 
sembled today at the Ukrainian Rally for 
the commemofation of the 36th anniversary 
of the Ukrainian Declaration of Independ- 
ence appeal to the United States Government 
and to all the free nations of the world as- 
sembled in the United Nations to aid the 
Ukrainian nation in freeing itself from 
Communist tyranny and in reestablishing 
in Ukraine a government by the will of the 
Ukrainian people. 

By the order of the Government and the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia are being 

all over the Soviet empire with all 
the means of advertisement the celebrations 
of 300 year anniversary of Pereyaslaw pact, 
that was signed between Ukraine and Rus- 
sia on January 18, 1654 in Pereyaslaw-. 
Ukraine exhausted in defensive wars (against 
Poland and Turkey) was forced through the 
circumstances to accept the treaty as an 
emergency solution in order to preserve the 
independence. 

Russia had never complied with the 
signed agreement, careful in the beginning 
but later on she started to spread their in- 
fluence in Ukraine. In the meantime they 
moved in their armed forces which Increased 
in size rapidly. Ukraine was made a colony, 


za puppet state as she is doing today to 


Poland, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, and other countries. 

Now after 300 years Russia is trying to 
convince the world that Ukraine truly 
united with her to safeguard her nation and 
economy. In celebrating this 300th anni- 
versary Russia wants to show the unity of 


. Ukaine with Russia to accomplish this the 


Russians are changing the style of life to 
match their own, also they forcefully gather 
large crowds in towns and cities and force 
them to concede that the unity of Russia 
and Ukraine is good and necessary for the 
Ukrainian people. 

We, Americans of Ukranian descent assem- 
bled on 36th anniversary of the declaration 
of independence of Ukraine protest before 
the free world against the endeavorings of 
Russia to destroy the free and independent 
life of the Ukrainian people they are trying 
to show ostensively that Ukraine and Russia 
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are united with the bonds of eternal friend- 
ship. 
We declare that Ukranian people never did 
and never will agree to live under the Rus- 
sion imperialism. Ukranian nation force- 
fully occupied always defended and will de- 
fend its right to freedom from Russia and 
this freeom, renewed 36 years ago will always 
be defended in all circumstances and all 
times, 
JAROSLAW KOMARYNSKYJ, 
Chairman of the Rally. 
Myxobta WYSZNEWSKYJ, 
Secretary of the Rally. 
Members of the celebration committee: 
Mykola Bilecky, O. Zrada, W. Samezak, O. 
Jazem, A. Haduk, W. Dobriansky]. 


Our Constitution and the Dangers of the 
Bricker Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, matters 
involving amendment of our Constitu- 
tion are of such importance that they 
must be approached with a completely 
nonpartisan attitude. It is of the ut- 
most importance that we bring to beat 
upon discussions of such proposals the 
best thinking of the country. Within 
that category comes the report on the 
Bricker amendment. prepared by the 
committees on Federal legislation and on 
international law of the Association 
the Bar of the City of New York. 
mere reading of the names of the very 
distinguished members of the America? 
bar subscribed to the report in and of 
itself is sufficient to command the high- 
est respect and confidence. 

I am pleased to set forth that report 
for the benefit of our colleagues: 

Our CONSTITUTION AND THE DANGERS OF 

THe BRICKER PROPOSALS . 
THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 

The Senate Judiciary Committee by a dl- 
vided vote on June 15, 1953, reported for con- 
sideration by the Senate a third version* 
Senator Bxicker’s proposed constitutions! 
amendment (S. J. Res. 1) to curtail the power 
of the Nation in making treaties and 
power of the President in making other In- 
ternational agreements. t 

We oppose the amendment.? We believe ! 
conceals within its catchword p ogy 
real damage to the United States of Americas 

The 1952 version was opposed by leaders 
the Truman administration, and the verslon 
introduced in January of 1953 was oppose? 
by leaders of the Eisenhower administration, 
including Attorney General Brownell 2 
Secretary of State Dulles“ After the Judi 
ciary Committee majority had announced 
its amended version (which for brevity we. 
shall call “the resolution”), President Eisen 
hower himself roundly condemned the 
posals. In a statement made public on Juli 
22, 1953, he declared: * — — 

“I am unalterably opposed to any ame 
ment which would change our traditions! 
treatymaking power or which would hamper 
the President in his constitutional author! 
to conduct foreign affairs.” 

‘The resolution has been vigorously attacked 
by the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re 
tions Committee, Senator WII.“ Leading 
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scholars of the country are practically unani- 
mous in their opposition“ 

We are concerned mainly with three pro- 
Visions of the resolution: First, that no 
treaty can affect internal law except in the 
fields where Congress has power to act with- 
Out a treaty. Second, that no treaty can 
affect internal law at all unless Congress 
Passes a statute in addition to the treaty. 

„that Congress shall have explicit 
Power to regulate the President in making 
all. international agreements other than 
treaties, and that these shall also be subject 
to the two above-mentioned restrictions on 
treaties. 

These three provisions are the heart of 
the resolution. They are a frontal attack 
On perhaps the two greatest contributions 
Which our Constitution made to the world 
in framing a method of self-government for 
a great and varied people. These were the 
Plans of a federal union in which the Na- 
tional Government's powers are specified but 
Supreme over the powers of the local gov- 
ernments, and the plan for separating the 
National Government’s powers among three 
equal and independent branches—the Con- 
Bress, the President, and the courts. 

In these days when atomic destruction can 
descend from the skies without warning, we 
Tank it as stark folly to adopt a constitu- 
tional amendment which would prevent such 
à plan for the control of atomic energy as 
that sponsored by this country—the Baruch 
Plan based on an international agency hav- 
ing broad powers for the management and 
Ownership of atomic facilities. Yet the res- 
Slution is drawn to stop such a plan, as 

nator Bricker admits. Now that Russia 

Produced the atom and hydrogen bombs, 
Sur country cannot afford to make the path 
to peace more difficult. 

In addition, the resolution would put us 
ack into a national impotence which ob- 
tained under the old Articles of Confedera- 

Under the resolution, the United 
States as a nation could not even enforce 
the treaty ending the Revolutionary War, and 
& great unifying work of the Constitutional 

mvention of 1787 would be undone* In 
respect Senator Bricker, apparently un- 
Able to enlist sufficient support for either of 
Previous versions, has now adopted the 

t provision of another proposal (the 
clause of sec. 2).° The destructive 
Consequences of this provision can be real- 
ized from what Senator Bricker himself said 
Previously when he was still resisting it: “I 
ĉel there are certain fields in which the 
ty power must be protected in the inter- 

st of the integrity of our country, and the 
sovereignty of our country.“ If the 
long-term strategy of the Soviet Union is to 
vat for the internal disintegration of the 
nited States, and to hasten it as much 
àS possible, we would be a long way toward 

Perating with this objective if we were 

adopt the resolution as part of our Con- 
stitution. 
nau. the principal argument made for 

© resolution—that it is needed in order 

Prevent treaties from conflicting with the 

tution—is a completely false issue, as 

show elsewhere. 
OUR CONSTITUTION, AND WHY IT HAS WORKED 
WELL 

Before we discuss in detail the changes 

ich the resolution would make, we shall 
Teview briefly the existing provisions of the 
x Nnstitution which govern our country’s for- 

gn relations in the field of treaties. Even 
man vers, it is easy for us to forget how 
— these provisions are, and how they 


me was “We the People“ who established 
Constitution. In their Constitution, the 
Ple decided what the powers of govern- 
nt needed to be, and how those powers 
to be divided between the Federal Gov- 
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ernment and the State governments. It 18 
some of these basic decisions which the 
resolution attacks. 

The Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent shall have power to make treaties by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur." This recognizes the uni- 
versal custom of nations in having treaties 
negotiated by the executive branch of the 
Government." Also, since under our Con- 
stitution treaties operate as laws, this provi- 
sion recognizes the desirability of having the 
making of treaties participated in by at least 
part of the legislative branch.” 

The Constitution provides that no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; also, that no State shall (with- 
out the consent of Congress) enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State 
or with a foreign power.“ Thus the entire 
treatymaking power is lodged solely in the 
Federal Government, and the States are 
completely excluded. There was no dissent 
on this point at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787; a similar provision had been 
contained even in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion,” but standing by itself had proved 
ineffective. 

The Constitution provides that the Con- 
stitution Itself, and laws which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made 
or which shall be made under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; also, that the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby notwithstand- 
ing anything to the contrary in any State 
constitution or laws.“ This provision (the 
“supremacy clause“) makes the Constitution, 
laws, and treaties of the Federal Government 
supreme over the constitutions and laws of 
the States. Though we take this arrange- 
ment for granted today, it is one of the cor- 
nerstones on which the United States of 
America was built. Without such a provi- 
sion, the Constitution could not have created 
a nation. 

A primary weakness of the Articles of 
Confederation was that though the Conti- 
nental Congress had power to make treaties, 
it did not have power to compel the States 
to observe them. For example, the treaty 
ending the Revolutionary War (1783) pro- 
vided that creditors should meet with no 
lawful impediment to the recovery of the 
value of their debts, and that there should 
be no future confiscations or prosecutions 
for the part taken by any person in the war. 
Nevertheless, prosecutions of former British 
sympathizers were frequent, and some States 
passed or continued laws obstructing the col- 
lection of British debts. In retaliation, the 
British continued to occupy fortresses in our 
Northwest Territory, in violation of the 
treaty provision requiring them to with- 
draw. The Continental Congress, powerless, 
unanimously adopted a resolution that all 
State laws restraining the execution of a 
national treaty ought to be forthwith re- 
pealed. This problem of enforcing treaties 
was one of the first and most urgent sub- 
jects taken up at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion In 1787." As James Madison expressed 
it, “the necessity of some adequate mode of 
preventing the States in their individual 
characters from defeating the constitutional 
authority of the States in their united char- 
acter, * * had been decided by a past ex- 
perience." That is why the Constitution 
makes both treaties and Federal laws part of 
the Supreme law of the land. 

The Constitution provides that the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall extend 
to all cases arising under the Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made or which shall be made under the au- 
thority of the United States.* Thus the 
Federal courts are given power to enforce 
treaties, in order to insure further their ob- 
servance throughout the States, 
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Finally, as we have noted, we must recall 
the arrangements which the Constitution 
makes for dividing the powers of Govern- 
ment between the Federal Government and 
the State government, and particularly how 
this division is different in the making of 
treaties from what this division is in the 
making of laws apart from treaties. (This 
is precisely the point at which the resolution 
would make its most drastic change in our 
present method of government.) 

Thus the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have a number of specified pow- 
ers, such as the power to lay taxes, borrow 
and coin money, regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce, establish rules for naturali- 
zation and bankruptcies, establish post of- 
fices, declare war, raise armies, maintain a 
Navy, and legislate for the National Capital. 
After enumerating these specific powers that 
are thus delegated to Congress, the Con- 
stitution then provides that Congress shall 
have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers and also all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof.” Under this 
last provision (the “necessary and proper 
clause”), accordingly, Congress is empowered 
to make laws not only for carrying out the 
specific powers delegated to Congress itself, 
but also for carrying out the powers which 
the Constitution delegates to other branches 
of the Government, such as the treaty power 
vested in the President and Senate. (It was 
under this authority to carry out the Gov- 
ernment's treatymaking power, therefore, 
that Congress passed the law which the Su- 
preme Court upheld in the case of Missouri v. 
Holland mentioned below.) 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
provides that the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 
This amendment has no application to the 
treaty power, because the treaty power is 
delegated to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution (and is also prohibited by it to 
the States). The amendment was adopted 
shortly after the Constitution as a reassur- 
ance to the States and the people. It does 
not purport either to add to the powers 
which the Constitution delegates to the Fed- 
eral Government, or to reduce them, but 
merely to declare who it is that possesses 
these undelegated powers—the reserved pow- 
ers. The 10th amendment is mentioned 
here only for completeness, and because it 
has sometimes been referred to (incorrectly) 
as limiting the treaty power, 

Although the Constitution specifies the 
powers which it grants to Congress in the 
field of legislation, plus the necessary and 
proper clause, the Constitution does not ex- 
pressly define the subjects which may be 
dealt with by treaty. As we have seen, it 
provides that the President with the Senate 
shall have power to make treaties. Thus 
in the field of making treaties the Consti- 
tution delegates to the Federal Government 
all the powers which either the Federal or 
State governments could have (subject, of 
course, to the Bill of Rights and other lim- 
itations in the Constitution Itself =), leaving 
none in the States. 

A few examples from decisions of the Su- 
preme Court will show how these constitu- 
tional provisions work. In the famous case 
of Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall, 199), decided in 
1796 only 7 years after the Constitution be- 
came effective, the Court enforced the treaty 
ending the Revolutionary War and held that 
it invalidated a confiscatory statute which 
Virginia had passed during the war, provid- 
ing for the discharge of debts owed to British 
subjects. In Asakura v. City of Seattle (265 
U. S. 332 (1924) ), the Court held that a city 
ordinance preventing aliens from being 
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pawnbrokers was overriden by a treaty with 
Japan (under which we obtained the right 
of our citizens to conduct their business in 
Japan without discrimination, and granted 
reciprocal protection to Japanese here). In 
Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416 (1920), the 
Court held that a treaty protecting migratory 
birds flying over the United States and Can- 
ads superseded State law on the subject (it 
being assumed that State law would have 
controlled in the absence of the treaty); the 
case involved not only a treaty but also a 
Federal statute carrying out its provisions, 
but in holding them both constitutional the 
Court was governed by the same principle 
which controlled in Ware v. Hylton 124 years 
earlier. 

In each of these cases the treaty dealt with 
a subject which (apart from the treaty 
power) was not within the delegated powers 
of Congress and therefore was within the 
powers of the States, In each case the State 
Jaw was contrary to the treaty (or to the 
Federal statute implementing it). In each 
case—because of the “su clause” and 
the other provisions of our Constitution—our 
Nation was able to enforce the treaty here 
and thus carry out. our part of the bargain, 
If the Constitution had not given our Nation 
the power to make such bargains and per- 
form them, then the other nation would 
probably have repudiated its agreement, or 
more likely would have made its agreement 
either on terms less favorable to us or not 
at all. Our settlement of the Revolutionary 
War might have been less advantageous; we 
would find it difficult to obtain nondiscrim- 
inatory protection for our businessmen 
abroad: and the migratory birds would have 
continued to be slaughtered in Canada before 
reaching the United States—though Senator 
Buchs himself has recognized that this was 
“certainly an appropriate subject for a treaty 
calling for implementation by national legis- 
lation,” * 

We are a country with two concurrent 
sovereign authorities—the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments. In gov- 
erning ourselves for purely domestic pur- 
poses, we do so partly through a National. 
Government of specified powers, and partly 
through the powers of the 48 States. But in 
obtaining agreements from foreign countries, 
and in performing our part of these bar- 
gains by making the agreements effective at. 
home, our purposes and needs are different, 
In order to obtain the forelgn country’s 
promise to apply the agreement within its 
borders, we need to promise to apply it with- 
in ours, I. e.. to assure that our own domestic 
Jaw will conform to the agreement. Hence 
in making treaties we must not be limited 
by the distribution of powers which we have 
made between the Federal and State govern- 
ments for purely domestic purposes. Thus 
the Constitution gives our Nation the power 
to speak with one voice in making agree- 
ments with other countries. Without that. 
power we would cease to be a single nation 
ourselves. The necessity of achieving unity 
and uniformity in matters of national in- 
terest is not confined to the treaty power— 
as we haye seen, the Constitution places 
many other powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment relating to domestic as well as forcign 
matters. 

When the Constitution was being submit- 
ted to the States, some people opposed it 
because treaties would override State consti- 
tutions and laws, but the Constitution was 
ratified despite this opposition." And the 
wisdom of not limiting treaties to specified 
subjects was endorsed in Inter years by even 
the greatest States rights advocate of all— 
John C. Caihoun.* 


But although the Constitution vests the 
complete treatymaking power in the Federal 
Government—including power to conform 
State law thereto in fields where otherwise 
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the Federal Government could not act—the 
Constitution protects dissenting States by 
vesting in them two potent forces for re- 
straining the exercise of this power.“ Trea- 
ties must be approved by the Senate, where 
each State has an equal vote irrespective of 
population, and treaties. must be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senators present. 
So in passing on treaties, the 4 votes of of 
the New York and California Senators com- 
bined are only just enough to outweigh the 
2 votes of Nevada. 

As we have seen, the Constitution recog- 
nizes the necessity of preventing the States. 
in their individual characters from defeating 
the constitutional authority of the States in 
their united character." The method which 
the Constitution adopts Is to have the peo- 
ple of the several States make their decision 
(on whether and how to conform State law 
to a treaty), not by separate action of the 
individual States but by collective action of 
two-thirds of the Senate, and then to make 
this collective decision binding on all of the 
States through the supremacy clause. In 
this way the Constitution makes it possible 
for our people to achieve the autonomy and 
adaptability of local government in our 
States and, at the same time, to face and 
deal with the rest of the world as one com- 
plete and united nation. 

Finally, we must keep in mind the three- 
way relationship of the Constitution, Federal 
laws, and treaties among themselves, entirely 
apart from their supremacy over State laws 
and constitutions. So far as the relation 
between a Federal law and a treaty is con- 
cerned, the one which is later in time con- 
trols (just.as one statute can repeal an earlier 
statute). Thus, to the extent they are in- 
consistent, a treaty will be overridden by a 
later act of Congress, and an act of Congress 
will be supplanted by a later treaty.™ Of 
course, where a treaty is superseded by a 
later Federal law, the other nation with 
whom our country made the treaty may 
claim that we have in this way violated the 
treaty, but that does not alter the fact that 
the later Federal statute has become the 
internal law of the United States instead of 
the treaty. 

So far as the Constitution is concerned, 
however, it stands at the apex of this. pyra- 
mid of supremacy, and is superior not only 
to State laws and constitutions but also to 
treaties and acts of Congress.” 

These are the basic clauses and principles 
of our Constitution in the field of treaties. 
Let us now consider how they would be 
changed by the proposed resolution. 

We shall discuss first the three principal 
changes, already mentioned, which are made 
by its sections 2 and 3. Finally, we shall 
consider section 1, as that is apparently not 
intended to make any change in the present 
constitutional principle, and also the Know- 
land substitute, which is largely based on 
section 1, 


SECTION 2 OF THE RESOLUTION 


“A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation [which would be valld in the absence 
of trenty]."” 

These two dozen words look harmless and 
Plausible. Actually, as we shall show, they 
are deceptive and dangerous. 

They would knock treaties out of our fun- 
damental-supremacy clause, and thus set the 
clock back to our impotence under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. They would kill our 
Present power to make many of the main 
provisions of our basic treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation—which we have 
been using since our treaties of alliance with 
France in 1778 and which we now have with 
over 50 nations.” In addition to shrinking 
our country’s power to deal with other na- 
tions, these words of section 2 would impose 
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on us the most cumbersome treatymaking 
procedure in the world, and a procedure 
which would invite ridicule and even sus- 
picion from other nations at the interna- 
tional bargaining table. In peace, in war, 
and in preventing war, section 2 would make 
it harder than ever for us to get what we want 
in treaties. It ignores the very lesson we are 
learning by bitter experience—that we must. 
have not only the war power but also a peace 
power. 
THE DESTRUCTIVE “WHICH” CLAUSE 

The first clause of section 2 deprives a 
treaty of all force as internal law except to 
the extent that it is reenacted as a statute; 
the embarrassments of this change we shall 
discuss later. The words which actually de- 
stroy part of the Nation's power are those we 
have included in brackets above—the 
“which” clause. It would confine our treaties 
affecting internal Iaw to those specific sub- 
jects on which Congress has power to make 
laws generally. In other words, we could 
not make a treaty that would be binding on 
the States in the fields otherwise reserved to 
them. (We could, of course, go through the 
motions of making and ratifying a treaty 
which dealt with these fields, but the likeli- 
hood of obtaining such a treaty, and its value 
to us if obtained, would be much reduced by 
the fact that. we could not assure the other 
nation that it would be carried out.) We 
would stop being a complete nation like 
others, able to make treaties on any subject 
on which they can, and become instead only 
a partial nation. 

Space does not permit full description of 
the treaties we have actually made which we 
could not have made enforceable under the 
“which” clause. As we have seen, we coul 
not have enforced the treaty ending the 
Revolutionary War, nor a treaty giving an 
alien the right to engage in a local business, 
nor even a treaty protecting migratory birds. 
The United States Government would no 
longer be able to protect the rights of aliens 
here—or obtain corresponding protection for 
our citizens abroad—regarding land and 
other property, such as the right to own and 
the right to inherit. The right of an allen 
to collect debts, and reciprocal protection for 
our citizens abroad, could not be ass 
Such matters have been a traditional sub- 
ject of treaties since the early days of the 
Republic.™ and the protection of ar 
debts was included in the Japanese Treaty 
last year.“ 

A treaty for nondiscriminatory taxation 
of aliens could not be enforced, insofar as It 
applied to the states,“ and so we could not 
bargain effectively for like protection of oUF 
citizens sbroad. The “which” clause woul 
impair the basis for our assuming obliga“ 
tions under international treaty for the con- 
trol of narcotics. It would block the 
of enforceable trenties for the extradition 
of criminals, at least for crimes in State 
courts. 

Each of these actual examples, in some or 
all of its aspects, does not come within any 
power which the Constitution delegates 10 
our Federal Government—aside from the 
treaty power. If the treaty power sei 
shrunk by the "which" clause, there WO 
abe no way whatsoever for us to make effec 

tive treaties dealing with these or any Ne 
matters which are now reserved to the anger 
for purely domestic purposes. And with 
uncertainties that lie ahead for all nation 
who can be sure, now, that we shall ne 
want to use additional fields in which 
make treatics? We shall necd a broader past 
for peace and friendship than what we wwe 
get by military alliances against war. to 
must provide machinery and techniques nd 
encourage that peaceful communication any 
mutual confidence which alone can une 
Uft the burden cf arms from the backs 
men.“ = 
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In a significant speech delivered to the 
American Bar Association on August 26, 
1953, Secretary of State Dulles reaffirmed his 
Opposition to the resolution. He pointed 
Out that 12 of the 23 treaties approved by 
the Senate this year would have been un- 
Constitutional under the proposed amend- 
Ment, and that on 8 of them the approving 
vote was 86 to 1—including Senator Bricker 
and 54 of the cosponsors of the original 
resolution.“ Thus when it comes to con- 
Crete cases, the Senate recognizes that our 
Nation must be able to make treaties which 
Will bind not only thé Federal Government 
but the States. 

Much of the argument adduced in sup- 
Port of the resolution is based upon opposi- 
tion to multilateral treaties or convenants 
Which-have been proposed or drafted, espe- 
Cially in the field of human rights.” We do 
Not undertake to express an opinion on such 
treaties, and indeed, even if it were possible 
to predict now what their terms may be if 
and when they are submitted, we would 
Tegard their advantages or disadvantages as 
Not relevant to a discussion of the resolu- 
tion. The best results, it seems to us, will be 
Obtained by considering any particular treaty 
On its own merits and at the proper time. We 
Should not evade frank consideration of 
Controversial subjects by relegating them in 
advance to the limbo of unconstitutionality. 

The Senate is congenitally cautious in con- 
sidering treaties, and is sometimes called the 
Fra veyurd of treaties.” Of the nearly 1,200 
treaties submitted from 1789 to March 24, 
1953 (excluding those then pending), 29 per- 
Cent either failed of Senate approval be- 
Cause of rejection, failure to take action or 
Withdrawal, or were approved only with res- 
er vations or understandings.” 

The proponents of the “which” clause 
tacitly admit that it would Umit the Federal 
Government in the international field. Their 
Main answer is that with the existing power 
to declare war, regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and the like; “the Govern- 
Ment would be far from impotent” if the 
resolution were adopted.“ In other words, 
their proposed emasculation of the United 
States is only partial, and therefore they are 
Content. In any event, we find it hard to see 

these powers would let Congress legis- 
late on various aspects of even the few sub- 
jects which we have instanced above. 

With similar equanimity the propdnents 
Spparently accept the prospect that their 
Which” clause would make treaties in some 
fields ineffective unless legislation were 
adopted in each of the 48 States. We would 
be improvident, indeed, to freeze such a re- 
Quirement into the Constitution as the only 
Machinery for all cases, including those 
Where the national interest may be consid- 

d more important than that of any State.” 

n the President and the Senate could 
Never make treaties effective in these re- 
Served fields, and each State would always 
have a veto power within its borders. Im- 
pene trying to negotiate a Baruch Plan on a 

tate-by-State basis. 

In our dealings with other countries. we 
Must speak with one volce. In furtherance 
Sf giving the treaty power to the Federal 
1 vernment alone, the Constitution forbade 
t to the States. As Secretary Dulles said, 

“which” clause would create a “no-man’s 
h in foreign affairs.“ It would dig a 

dle in the Constitution, a hole where 

neither the States nor the Nation could make 

treaties. This would be just where history 

and enlightened self-interest tell us our 
Country may well want to act. 

MOST CUMBERSOME TREATY PROCEDURE IN 

THE WORLD 

+ Even without the “which” clause, section 2 

f the resolution would require that all 
fi ties, to have internal force, must have 

Ve separate approvals: (1) Signature by the 
——— 
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President; (2) approval by two-thirds of the 
Senators present; (3) approyal by a majority 
vote of the House; (4) approval by a majority 
vote of the Senate; and (5) signature by the 
President of the requisite law. As pointed 
out by Attorney General Brownell, no other 
country in the world requires so cumbersome 
a procedure.“ This red tape would make 
peace far more difficult for us to obtain than 
war. A declaration of war requires only a 
joint resolution of Congress signed by the 
President, but a treaty of peace (which nor- 
mally contains some provisions affecting in- 
ternal law) would require the five separate 
approvals. 

Many treaties affect internal law, as we 
have seen, and must do so in order to achieve 
their legitimate ends. The actual effect of 
this requirement of section 2 would probably 
be that most treaties would be submitted for 
the double approval, in order to avoid any 
possible questiqn of invalidity. 

The objections to the double approval 
procedure are developed in our 1952 report.“ 
The main justification given by its propo- 
nents is that it would eliminate any ques- 
tion of whether the terms of each treaty 
make it carry out its own provisions (a 
“self-executing” treaty), or whether they re- 
quire further governmental action such as 
an act of Congress (a “non-self-executing” 
treaty).“ The proposed method of resolving 
any such question is to make all treaties 
non-self-executing, that is, to require that 
they shall become effective as internal law 
only through legislation. But we do not 
need a construtional amendment to elimi- 
nate any ambiguity in treaties. The re- 
quirement for a supporting law may be 
written into the treaty itself, or may be 
attached by the Senate as a reservation at 
the time of ratification.“ 

There has been considerable support for 
the proposition that the two bodies which 
enact our laws by majority vote might well 
also be entrusted with the task of consent- 
ing to treaties by majority vote. Indeed, 
such a constitutional amendment was passed 
by the House in 1945 and a similar pro- 
posal is pending today.“ But there is no 
logic in the proposal that the United States, 
having validly ratified a treaty by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, must appear as a 
treaty breaker because the House or Senate 
later fails or refuses to make the treaty 
effective as internal law. 

The proponents of the double approval 
requirement recognize their own dilemma, 
but leave it unsolved. On the one hand, 
they rather conspicuously emphasize that 
where the United States made a treaty in- 
tended to operate as internal law, Congress 
would be under a moral obligation to enact 
the necessary implementing legislation. On 
the other hand, in describing the advantages 
of their proposal, they point out that the 
President can negotiate a treaty with any 
country in the world and the Senate can 
promptly ratify it, but that the requirement 
for implementing legislation will afford an 
opportunity to present views to both Houses 
of Congress if the treaty proves to be ob- 
jectionable as internal law and for hearings, 
committee discussion, and floor debate.” “ 

Thus the true objective of the proposal 
seems to be a device for making treaty 
promises quickly and then killing the moral 
obligation quietly in committee or by in- 
action. It would place in our Constitution 
a sanction for signing and ratifying treaties 
with tongue in check. We can eariy imagine 
how our adopting such a device would af- 
fect our position in negotiating with other 
nations. Our attitude would be incompre- 
hensible to them, and their distrust of us 
inevitable. 


SECTION 3 OF THE RESOLUTION 


“Congress shall have power to regulate all 
executive and other agreements with any 


— — 
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foreign power or international organization, 
All such agreements shall be subject to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article,” f 

Executive and other agreements with for- 
eign nations have been well known since 
the early days of the Republic. They cover 
extraordinary “varied subjects which almost 
defy classification, such as the inspection of 
vessels, navigation dues, the admission of 
civil aircraft, customs matters, commercial 
relations generally, international claims, 
postal matters, registration of trade-marks 
and copyrights, etc.” They are an essential 
tool with which the State Department ac- 
complishes a great part of its day-to-day 
business with foreign countries. 

The overwhelming majority of executive 


“agreements are made by the President under 


prior authorization by Congress or subject 
to its approval, as the proponents of the res- 
olution recognize. Some are made by the 
President without congressional action, un- 
der the powers which the Constitution vests 
in him alone, his powers as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and his power 
to receive ambassadors and public ministers 
of other nations.“ Our previous reports out- 
lined the scope and usefulness of executive 
agreements and the present checks upon 
them.” 

The power of the President to make cer- 
tain executive agreements without the sanc- 
tion of Congress has been recognized by 
the Supreme Court." On the other hand, as 
the proponents recognize, the Congress has 
some regulatory power with regard to such 
executive agreements.“ Under existing law, 
for example, Congress has required the Sec- 
retary of State to publish all treaties and all 
international agreements other than treaties, 
within 1 year after they are made.“ 

Thus under the Constitution as it stands 
we have an arrangement under which the 
President has some powers to make execu- 
tive agreements on his own authority, and 
the Congress has some powers to regulate 
executive agreements. This is fully in ac- 
cord with our basic constitutional plan of 
checks and balances. As the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
(Senator WILEY) says, “Speaking for myself, 
I do not want the legislative branch to arro- 
gate unto itself the powers of the executive 
branch, any more than I want the executive 
branch to arrogate unto itself the powers of 
the legislative branch.” “ 

Section 3, however, would give Congress 
the broadest powers of regulating the Presi- 
dent in the making of executive agreements. 
The proponents apparently intend that Con- 
gress could then prohibit executive agree- 
ments, for they take pains to point out that 
“the power to regulate carries with it the 
power to prohibit.“ * Under section 3, what 
would prevent Congress from passing a 
statute which required that all executive 
agreements shall be made “only in the man- 
ner and to the extent to be prescribed by 
law?" In other words, no law—no executive 
agreement. That would take us right back 
to the prohibition In these very words which 
Senator Bricker included in his own version 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1 (a prohibition 
which was not only drastic but unworkable, 
as we showed in our April 1953 report.” 
Of course no President worth his salt would 
ever sign such a prohibitory statute, but a 
hostile Congress could pass it over his veto 
and produce a complete stalemate in our 
foreign affairs. The proponents want Con- 
gress to be able to treat the President like a 
bad boy, but they know the American people 
would never authorize the throttling in this 
way of the Chief Executive whom they have 
personally elected. So the proponents have 
rephrased their proposal with the innocent 
sounding word “regulate.” But they have 
shown no need for any such “regulation” of 
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Presidential powers by the Congress beyond 
the authority already available to it under 
the necessary and proper clause of the 
Constitution. 

We do not exaggerage thè lengths to which 
the proponents. intend to go in empowering 
Congress to regulate. Under it, they say, 
Congress could prescribe the conditions, 
limitations, or prohibitions under which ex- 
ecutive agreements might be made.” Under 
such confinements the President would be 
demoted from the spearhead of our foreign 
policy to only a figurehead. Our country 
would find itself in a position where there 
would be no one who could act in foreign 
affairs on matters of urgency and dispatch. 

Most startling of all, the resolution by 
its terms would let Congress regulate the 
President even in making agreements as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Where allies are involved, as they usually are, 
it is impossible to wage war effectively with- 
out a continuous process of understandings 
and agreements. The framers of the Con- 
stitution knew from their own experience 
in the Revolution that Congress cannot di- 
rect campaigns, and thus the Constitution 
makes the President alone the Commander 
in Chief.” Yet the resolution, as drawn, 
gives Congress the power to regulate and 
prohibit his dealings with allies and their 
forces. And even if Congress did not use 
this power at all, its mere existence would 
be a threat to our Commander's authority. 
It would shrink his stature in the eyes of 
our allies and thereby his usefulness to us, 

Let us take a look at what these pro- 
ponents of regulation are thinking about. 
They do not intend it to be merely a reserve 
or dormant power. Senate Joint Resolution 
2 (introduced by Senators McCarran and 
Bricker) is a proposed law which includes 
a provision limiting the duration of execu- 
tive agreements to a single presidential term 
(unless extended by proclamation of the 
succeeding President), This provision of 
necessity would have the effect of permitting 
the nation on the other side also to reopen 
the agreement. The instrument of surrender 
ending the Japanese war in 1945, was an 
executive agreement and, if this type of regu- 
lation had been in effect, we would have 
been in the absurd position of haying the 
agreement completely reopened in 1949, 
when our armies were demobilized and the 
Russians were eager to change the terms of 
our occupation. The Korean truce could 
also run afoul of the proposal now embodied 
in Senate Joint Resolution 2. Our 1952 
report outlined the objections to a compaura- 
ble proposal then in Senator BRICKER's Senate 
Joint Resolution 130." 

The resolution would tie the hands of the 
President as Commander in Chief in fight- 
ing a defensive war on our own soil with 
the ald of an ally. In most of our wars, spe- 
cifically including World War II, military ac- 
tion has taken place on our territory. Un- 
der the resolution executive agreements may 
become effective as internal law only through 
legislation. The result flows from the sec- 
ond sentence of section 3 read in conjunc- 
tion with section 2. Let us suppose that an 
enemy is invading Alaska and a Canadian 
motorized division is being rushed to our aid 
from Nova Scotia. To take advantage of our 
road network, the division is routed along 
U. S. 20 south of the Great Lakes, under 
agreement with our President. An ordinary 
Canadian citizen in taking such a trip could 
not bring along a pistol without license from 
various States, would not be permitted to 
go through red lights, and could not exceed 
speed limits. Neither could the Canadian 
Army legally arrange for such matters by 
agreement, because the agreement would not 
have effect as tnternal law until the time- 
consuming business of further congressional 
legislation had been taken care of. Mean- 
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while, the Invader would be rolling south 
without such Impediments. 

‘The answer made to this situation by pro- 
ponents of the resolution is to call it fanci- 
ful, and to argue that under international 
law a forelgn army is entitled to sovereign 
immunity.“ But the resolution contains no 
exception in favor of sovereign Immunity, 
and of course the maln purpose of the reso- 
lution is to supersede existing law, if such 
there be. And executive and other agree- 
ments are essential to the business of rout- 
ing and supplying an allied army. What the 
proponents are really saying is that in an 
emergency they expect the President to vio- 
late their resolution and bring the allied 
army into the country under an illegal 
agreement. But is this any justification for 
amending our Constitution in such a way 
that hereafter our President may have to 
break it in order to save it? * 

These provisions of the resolution are a 
body blow against the ability of the United 
States, in its own-self-defense, to cooperate 


with an ally. Further, they shift the respon- 


sibility for the conduct of foreign affairs— 
which under the Constitution is now 
shared—so that hereafter the ultimate 
power over executive agreements would be 
vested solely in Congress. Even as a purely 
practical matter, a Congress composed of 96 
Senators and 435 Representatives is not a 
good organ in which to place the responsi- 
bility and power of a nation in day-to-day 
dealing with foreign countries. As the 
minority report has pointed out, there are 
obvious advantages in having some over- 
lapping in the field of international agree- 
ments, so that the President can act on his 
own authority (subject to checks and bal- 
ances) as well as under congressional sanc- 
tion or with treaty ratification by the Sen- 
ate, The ideal would be some formula which 
would retain this adaptability and at the 
same time provide a complete protection 
against abuse, but our study of section 3 
and other proposals makes us doubt that 
such perfection can be achieved in words.“ 

We recognize that there may have been 
bad executive agreements as well as good 
ones, and that there may be in the future.“ 
This may also be true of treaties and legis- 
lation generally, even laws passed over a 
Presidential veto. But the question is not 
whether the Senate would at the time have 
rejected as a treaty any executive agreement 
which may have turned out to be unwise. 
The problem is whether to adopt a new and 
restrictive arrangement for the conduct of 
foreign affairs in place of the present pattern 
which history has demonstrated to be work- 
able. As Secretary Dulles says, “The test 
of any constitution is not the way it reads 
but the way it works.“ % 

The problem should, we belleve, be ap- 
proached not solely in the light of what may 
happen under any particular executive 
agreement, however important. There must 
be taken into consideration the effect of 
the continuing day-to-day relations between 
the two branches, on the chances of the 
President's thereby flouting the Congress. 
The Congress always has the power of the 
purse and the power of investigation, and 
the Senate has the power to reject appoint- 
ments. In addition, Congress has power to 
legislate against an undesirable executive 
agreement to the same extent that it can 
against a treaty. In the case of most execu- 
tive agreements, they will not be effective 
unless Congress appropriates the money 
necessary to carry on the governmental 
functions for which they provide. And of 
course an executive agreement (unlike a 
treaty) cannot override an act of Congress." 

Section 3, in our view, offers no practicable 
safeguard, while raising substantial risk of 
serious evil. We consider it a dangerous 
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and cumbersome restriction on the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs. 


SECTION 1 OF THE RESOLUTION 


“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect.” 

Returing now to section 1, we note that 
the main reason its proponents give in urg- 
ing its adoption is that there may be some 
doubt as to whether the Bill of Rights and 
other provisions of the Constitution are safe 
from invasion by treaties. 

Obviously Federal action taken under the 
treaty power can no more override the Bill 
of Rights or other basic principles of the 
Constitution than can Federal action taken 
under any other constitutional power, such 
as the money power, the taxing power or thé 
power to regular commerce.“ This is an“ 
other example of the application of the doc 
trine laid down by Chief Justice Marshall in 
the classic case of Marbury v. Madison (1 
Cranch 137 (1803)), that Pederal action 
subject to the Constitution and to the courts. 

Our 1952 report documents the conclusion 
that the Constitution is supreme over tres- 
ties, as well as supreme over Federal laws. 
This conclusion is found in impressive judi- 
cial authorities that should lay to rest any 
fears on this point.” The Constitution 1$ 
the source of the treaty power just as it 15 
the source of all Federal power. As betwee? 
a treaty and a Federal law, the one which 
is later in time controls, thus further em- 
phasizing the subordinacy of treaties to 
Constitution." 

The Supreme Court has affirmed this sub- 
ordinacy of treaties to the Constitution on 
many occasions. Thus in Geofroy v. Rigg? 
(133 U. S. 258 (1890)), the Supreme if 
said: “It would not be contended that 
(the treatymaking power) extends so far as 
to authorize what the Constituiton forbids 
or a change in the character of the Gover™ 
ment or in that of one of the States.” 

In writing for the Supreme Court in Nis“ 
souri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416, 433 (1920))» 
Mr. Justice Holmes was careful to avoid a” 5 
implication that there were no provisions 
the Constitution which could affect treatle 
stating: 

“We do not mean to Imply that there > 
no qualifications to the treatymaki® 
power." 7 

“The treaty in question does not contri: 
vene any prohibitory words to be found 
the Constitution.” val 

Citing various cases, the Attorney Genes 
of the United States testified that “the CO y 
nas repeatedly emphaslzed the subordiny 
of treaties to the Constitution.” Specifically: 
he has shown that treaties cannot impair o 
Bill of Rights.” ting 

While the proponents never tire of quot in 
a remark made by Mr. John Foster Dullet act 
1952, while a private citizen, to the D 
that treaties “can cut across the rigbts gives 
to the people by their constitutional BI m 
Rights,” they never mention the fact tha 
the same speech he expressly left ope? al 
question the desirability of a constitution, 
amendment and urged further study Of ngs 
subject.” His own testimony at the heat! of 
a year later plainly shows the benefits 
further study. In addition, in his ® last 
before the American Bar Association aes 
August he declared, “I believe that this I 
1] states the law as it now is.” ™ ts 

Other subsidiary and diversionary poled 
raised by the proponents haye been * 
fully elsewhere“ At best, section 1 mero? 
declares the existing law; at worst, It “g 
tains within itself certain ambigulties (we 
cussed below in connection with the Koral 
land substitute. As Attorney Ge?" of 
Brownell has well stated: “The histor ive 
the past and the decisions of our of the 
completely reassuring on the place 
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treaty power in the constitutional scheme. 
y ronder unnecessary the amendment 
Proposed.” N 
Actually, section 1 raises a false issue. 
hen a person not familiar with the Con- 
Stitution hears that an amendment is pro- 
Posed stating that treaties shall not conflict 
With the Constitution, he naturally infers 
that at the present time treaties can conflict 
With the Constitution. He assumes that the 
&mendment is intended to change the Con- 
Stitution—not to keep it the same.” Also, 
the issue which section 1 seems to raise is 
false in another way:? It implies that some- 
body wants treaties to conflict with the 
Constitution. Any such implication 18 of 
Course absolutely false—nobody has ever 
Made such a suggestion, Thus the function 
Of section 1 in the resolution is merely as 
a self-serving preamble, seeking to justify the 
Crastic changes proposed by its sections 2 
and 3. 
THE KNOWLAND SUBSTITUTE 


In the President's public statement of 
July 22, 1953, opposing the Bricker resolu- 
tion he gave his support to an amend- 
Ment in the nature of a substitute which 
Was introduced on that day by Senator 

OWLaND, the acting Republican floor lead- 
er. The vital difference in this proposal is 

at it is not intended to change in any way 
Our present constitutional powers and prin- 
Ciples as described above. As the President 
Said: » 

“While I have opposed other amendments 
Which would have had the effect of depriving 

© President of the capacity necessary to 
Carry on negotiations with foreign govern- 
Ments, I am glad to support the Knowland 
amendment for it confirms that this Presi- 
ential power cannot be used contrary to 
he Constitution. 

e * . . 

“It is my belief that the reassurances con- 
tained in the Knowland amendment meet all 
legitimate demands that have been made in 
this field of foreign relations.” 

e full operative text of the Knowland 
Substitute is set forth in the appendix, in 
Parallel form for comparison with the reso- 
ution, The first sentence of section 1 of 
© Knowland substitute is in essence the 
tt ās section 1 of the resolution, that is, 

Provides that a provision of a treaty in 
ù ct with the Constitution shall be of 

© force or effect.“ The other two sections 
7 markedly different. Section 2 provides 
r a roll-call vote on treaty ratification; 

d section 3 provides that the Senate, 
When ratifying a treaty, may require that it 
hali not become internal law unless fol- 
lowed by legislation. The Knowland substi- 
an thus omits the most damaging features 

f the Bricker resolution. It is frankly pro- 

to achieve the purpose which Presi- 
Sent Eisenhower ascribed to it, namely, an 
toectment to declare the existing constitu- 

Wal law and thus lay at rest any fears that 

ties may override the Constitution. 
wat the same day the Knowland substitute 
D introduced, Senator Bricker made it 

lain that he would not accept it." The re- 
ion of the Knowland substitute by pro- 
ents of the resolution shows that they 
not primarily concerned with curing any 
1f-created doubts as to whether treaties are 
1 dinate to the constitutional guaranties 
priche Bill of Rights, but rather that their 
kame concern is to freeze into the Constitu- 

n for all time their dislike and distrust 

dealings with other nations. The pro- 
of the Knowland substitute has thus 
tered a useful purpose, because it has turned 
the Spotlight to what is the only real issue: 
be destruction and obstruction which would 
€fected by sections 2 and 3 of the Bricker 
"solution, 


stipa its merits, however, the Knowland sub- 
tute raises the question of whether the 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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insertion of declaratory language In so fun- 
damental a document as the Constitution 1s 
wise as a matter of public policy. The only 
afirmative matter is contained in section 2, 
which would require a rollcall vote on treaty 
ratification, and this could be accomplished 
forthwith by a change in the Senate rules, 
a sensible change already proposed.“ The 
declaratory section 1 is unnecessary, for rea- 
sons which have already been discussed. As 
to section 3 (stating that the Senate in 
ratifying may require supplemental legisla- 
tion), it is well recognized that this is merely 
declaratory of an existing power.“ 

Aside from the undesirable precedent of 
declaratory supplements to the Constitution, 
there is always the risk of future interpreta- 
tion of untried language. For example, it 
might be argued that section 3, by specify- 
ing one kind of condition which may be at- 
tached to ratification, by implication forbids 
any other condition." And there are many 
passages in the majority report which sug- 
gest that section 1 might be given more than 
merely declaratory scope, for example, that 
it might of itself reverse Missouri v. Hol- 
land.“ To advocate declaration is almost 
of necessity to risk misinterpretation and 
hence revision. * We see no occasion for run- 
ning such a risk. 


CONCLUSION 


We are proud of the success of our Con- 
stitution in the 164 years of its history. No 
case has been made proving a threat to our 
institutions from the present scope and dis- 
tribution of the Nation's powers to conduct 
its foreign affairs. 

The nature of the changes proposed by 
the Bricker resolution, moreover, would place 
so many impediments upon the conduct of 
our foreign affairs and miiltary operations, 
as to constitute a grave threat to our chances 
of survival In the modern world. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Federal Legislation: 
Theodore Pearson, chairman; Prescott 
R. Andrews; Don E. Cooper; Ambrose 
Doskow; Thomas H. Dugan; James 
J. Flanagan; John French; Herbert J. 
Jacobi; Charles L. Jaffin; John O. 
Jaqua, Jr.; Arthur Kramer; James P. 
Murtagh; Arthur L. Newman, II; 
Charles D. Peet; Charles I. Pierce, Jr.; 
Orville H. Schell, Jr.; Solomon I. Sklar; 
Jay H. Topkis; Royall Victor, Jr.; Jo- 
seph L. Weiner; Charles H. Willard. 

Committee on International Law: Dana 
Converse Backus, chairman; Florence 
Brush; Clarence U. Carruth, Jr.; Henry 
P. de Vries; John V. Duncan; Thomas 
K. Finletter; David F. Freeman; A. 
Michael Frothingham; E. Douglas 
Hamilton; James N. Hyde; Samuel 
Anatole Lourie; Benjamin C. Milner, 
III: Edmund L. Palmieri; Stanley F. 
Reed, Jr.; Gerard Swope, Jr.; Theodore 
E. Wolcott. “ 

NoveMber 17, 1953. 
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Senate Joint Resolution 1 as reported by 
majority of Senate Judiciary Committee 


“Secerton 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organi- 
gation. All such agreements shall be subject 
to the limitations imposed on treaties by 
this article. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Knowland substitute 


“SECTION 1, A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts 
with the Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect. The judicial power of the 
United States shall extend to all cases, in 
law or equity, in which it is claimed that 
the confiict described in this amendment is 
present. 

“Sec. 2. When the Senate consents to the 
ratification of a treaty the vote shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons voting for and against shall 
be entered on the Journal of the Senate. 

“Src. 3. When the Senate so provides in 
its consent to ratification, a treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the United 
States only through the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation by the Congress.” 

The final section, requiring ratification by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States within 7 years, is identical in hoth 
versions, 


*On February 7, 1952, Senator Bricker 
on behalf of himself and 58 other Senators 
introduced S. J. Res. 130. Hearings on this 
proposal were held before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in May and 
June of that year (1952 hearings), but no 
report was rendered and the proposal died 
with the adjournment of the 82d Congress. 
When the 83d Congress convened, Senator 
Bricker on January 7. 1953 introduced S. J. 
Res. 1, on behalf of himself and 63 other 
Senators. This proposal, as Senator Brickrr 
said, expressed the same basic objectives, 
Hearings were held in February-April of this 
year by a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
(1953 hearings), which rendered no report. 
It is evident that many of the Senators acted 
as cosponsors simply to have the subject 
studied. On June 15, 1953 a majority of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee filed a report 
(S. Rept. No. 412) recommending an amend- 
ed form of the resolution (see appendix 
hereto). Of the 15 members, 9 voted for 
the majority report (majority report), and 
another who was absent is understood to 
have concurred. Four members signed mi- 
nority views (minority report) holding that 
there was no need for any constitutional 
amendment, Chairman Lancer voted against 
reporting the resolution, and filed individual 
views explaining that he did not join neither 
the majority or the minority report; his 
thought was that reporting the resolution 
was premature, since he was informed that 
efforts were being made to work out a com- 
promise text acceptable both to the adminis- 
tration and proponents. 

We have made two previous reports 
opposing Senator Bricker’s proposals. Our 
first report set forth the basic reasons for 
opposition to the proposals made in this field 
(as well as to the particular language of 
S. J. Res. 130, 82d Cong.) and was approved 
at the annual meeting of the association on 
May 13, 1952. Our second report concerned 
primarily S. J. Res. 1 as originally introduced 
by Senator Bricker; it was printed in the 
Record of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York for April 1953. We shall 
occasionally refer here to these reports, to 
avoid repeating some of the more detailed 
legal discussion, The chairmen of our two 
committees testified against the proposals at 
both the 1952 and 1953 Senate hearings 
(1952 hearings, pp. 72-87, 513-515; 1953 hear- 
ings, pp. 190-235. Our 1952 report, and the 
action of the association approving it, are 
reproduced in full at pp. 235-252 of the 1953 
hearings). 

* 1952 hearings, pp. 173-196, 345-421. 1953 
hearings, pp. 823-984, 999-1022, 1935-1082. 

* Statement by the President, press release 
July 22, 1953; 99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9757 
(July 22, 1953). 

Speech at League of Women Voters Coun- 
cil dinner at Washington, D. C., Apr. 21. 
1953. Speech at Constitution Day celebra- 
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tion before Joint Service Clubs at Madison, 
Wis., Sept. 15, 1953. 

*Unequivocal opposition to the Bricker 
amendment was evinced by the following: 
Dean Maynard E. Pirsig, University of Min- 
nesota Law School; Edmund O. Belsheim, 
dean, College of Law, the University of Ne- 
braska; Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland, Harvard 
Law School; Prof. Austin V. Clifford, Indiana 
University, School of Law; Prof. Bernard C. 
Gavit, Indiana University School of Law; 
Prof. Mark DeW. Howe, Harvard Law School; 
Dean Harold C. Havighurst, Northwestern 
University; Dean Oliver S. Rundell, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dean Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, Harvard Law School; Dean Jefferson 
B. Fordham, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dean Ray Forrester, Tulane University; 
Charles B. Nutting, vice chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; F. D. G. Ribble, dean of 
the department of law, University of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, president of 
the Church Peace Union; Dean Martin Tol- 
lefson, the Law Schoo] of Drake, University; 
Clyde Eagleton, professor of international 
law, Graduate School of Arts and Science, 
New York University; Prof. Kenneth C. Sears, 
University of Chicago Law School; John J. 
Parker, United States circuit judge; Dean 
Douglas B. Maggs, Duke University School of 
Law; A. J. Thomas, Jr., associate professor of 
law, Southern Methodist University School 
of Law; Eric C. Bellquist, acting chairman, 
department of political science, University of 
California (99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8881 
(July 13, 1953), A4335 (July 6), A4469 (July 
10), A4745 (July 20), A5284 (Aug. 3)). For 
exhaustive analyses opposing the various pro- 
posed amendments, see Zechariah Chafee, 
Ir., Amending the Constitution to Cripple 
Treaties, 12 La. L. R. 345 (May 1952); Arthur 
E. Sutherland, Jr., Restricting the Treaty 
Power, 65 Harv. L. R. 1305 (June 1952); Philip 
B. Perlman, On Amending the Treaty Power, 
52 Col. L. R. 825 (November 1952). A report 
Opposing the proposals was made by a com- 
mittee of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, dated May 28, 1953, and signed by Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, chairman (Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Hoover administration), John W. 
Davis, Lewis R. Gulick, John J. Mackrell, 
Henry S. Manley, Kenneth C. Royall, and Har- 
rison Tweed (99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9307 
(July 17, 1953) ). A report opposing the reso- 
lution was made by the Committee on Inter- 
national Law of the Federal Bar Association, 
dated July 29, 1953, and was adopted by that 
association at its annual meeting September 
25, 1953. A committee of the section of 
international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association rendered a report 
opposing the resolution dated August 24, 
1953; as indicated in note 9 below, the section 
adopted this recommendation and the house 
of delegates rejected it. 

For a checklist of 110 recent books, ar- 
ticles, and monographs on the treatymaking 
power and the proposed amendments (pre- 
pared by its librarian), see The Record of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York for October 1953 (vol. 8, No. 7). pp. 
376-381, Since the preparation of that list 
there have appeared articles by Henry Steele 
Commager, The Perilous Proposal of Senator 
Bricker, published in the Reporter for Oc- 
tober 13, 1953 (vol. 9, No. 6); Arthur H. Dean, 
The Bricker Amendment and Authority Over 
Foreign Affairs, 32 Foreign Affairs, p. 1 (Oc- 
tober 1953); and James M. Mullen, The 
Supreme Law of the Land, 39 Va. L. R. 729 
(October 1953)—all opposing the resolution, 
In favor of the resolution is an article by 
Donald R. Richberg, The Bricker Amendment 
and the Treaty Power, 39 Va. L. R. 753 (Oc- 
tober 1953). A survey pamphlet published 
by the Public Affairs Institute, The Assault 
on the U, N., by Alexander Uh! (Washington, 
1953), devotes one section to the resolution. 
Aside from Senator Bricker's speeches and 
other material in the hearings, and Mr. Rich- 
berg's article, the legal articles supporting 
the resolution have, so far as we know, been 
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written mainly by members of the American 
Bar Association Peace and Law Committee 
(see note 9), and have appeared in the 
A. B. A. Journal: Frank B. Ober, Eberhard 
P. Deutsch, George A. Finch, Orie L. Phil- 
Ups, and Vermont Hatch; for citations, see 
the above-mentioned checklist. Some of 
these articles supported the previous ver- 
sions of that committee’s proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. See its reports of Sep- 
tember 1951, February 1952, February 1953. 

199 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 8435 (July 8, 
1953). George A. Finch, of the American 
Bar Association Peace and Law Committee 
(see note 9), testified at length on this point. 
1953 hearings, pp. 1148-1151. The only in- 
ternational control of the atom which he 
wished was inspection by a commission “pro- 
vided safeguards are placed so that they 
cannot get access to secret information.” 
His testimony does not show what would be 
accomplished by an inspection confined to 
nonsecret information. 

*See pp. 49. 

*The present text of the resolution is al- 
most word for word the same as S. J. Res. 43, 
introduced by Senator Watkins with no co- 
sponsors. This in turn was based upon pro- 
posals made by the majority of the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association on 
the recommendation of its committee on 
peace and law through United Nations, over 
the opposition of its section of international 
and comparative law. 38 A. B. A. Journal 
435, 1069 (May, December 1952); 39 A. B. A. J. 
353 (April 1953). At the meetings in August 
1953, the section of international and com- 
parative law opposed the resolution by a 
64-to-12. vote, but its recommendation was 
rejected by the house of delegates 117 to 
33. 39 A. B. A. Journal 876, 1034-6 (October, 
November 1953). . 

#1952 hearings, p. 28. 

u United States Constitution, art. I, sec. 2, 
par. 2, clause 1. 

3 Farrand, The Records of the Federal 
Convention (1911 ed.), 348. 

u Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 75. 

“United States Constitution, art. I, sec. 
10—Powers Denied to the States. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, art IX. 

*United States Constitution, 
par. 2. 

**See Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-89, XXXII, pp. 124, 181-182. 
Denys P. Myers, Treaty and Law under the 
Constitution, 26 Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 10, 1952, p. 371, 1 Farrand, 
Records of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 (1911), pp. 47, 54, 61. 

*3 Farrand, p. 523. 

* United States Constitution, 
sec. 2. 

United States Constitution, art. I, sec. 8. 


United States Constitution, 10th amend- 
ment, 

= See discussion under sec. 1 of the resolu- 
tion, pp. 21-23. 

= 1952 Hearings, p. 28. 

“Luther Martin of Maryland—Farrand, 
The Records of the Federal Convention, 1911, 
ed., vol. 3, p. 287; Patrick Henry of Virginia— 
Henry, Patrick Henry, Life, Correspondence 
and Speeches, vol. 3, p. 556. 

*4 Elliott's Debates, p. 464. 

For statistics showing how effective these 
brakes have been in slowing down or pre- 
vénting the ratification of treaties in the 
Senate see p. 12. 

= See p. 5. 

*The Cherokee Tobacco, 11 Wall. 616 
(1870); Chae Chan Ping v. United States, 
(130 U. S. 581 (1889)); Whitney v. Robertson, 
(124 U. S. 190 (1888)); In re Green—Estate 
of Braier (305 N. Y. 148 (1953) ), appeal dis- 
missed sub nom. Kalmane v. Green.—— 
(U. 5. —— 74 Sup. Ct. 32 (Oct 12, 1953)). 

* See discussion under sec. 1 of the reso- 
lution, pp. 21-23, 


art. VI, 


art. III. 


February 25 


„The Government’s brief in Clark y. Allen, 
(331 U. S. 503 (1947)) lists over 50 treaties 
now in force relating to reciprocal inherit- 
ance rights. We have well over 50 extradi- 
tion treaties. 

"See p. 7. “ 

= Chirac v, Chirac (2 Wheat. 259 (1817) ): 
Hauenstein v. Lynham (100 U. S. 483 (1879) yi 
Santovincenzo v. Egan (284 U. S. 30 (1931))é 
the three treaties of alliance with France 
(1778), 1 Malloy, United States Treaties and 
Conventions, pp. 468, 479, 482. 

40 American Journal of International 
Law—Documents, p. 80 (in force Apr. 28 
1952), T. I. A. S. 2490. 

» Nielson v. Johnson (279 U. S. 47 (1929))+ 

President Eisenhower's address before 
the United Church Women at Atlantic City: 
the New York Times, Oct, 7, 1953, p. 3. 

„Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 7. 
1953, p. 308. These were treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with Israel 
Denmark, Greece, Japan, West Germany, 
Ethiopia, Finland, and Italy; an agreeme? 
with the Bonn Government regarding 
the ownership of West German bonds; ® 
NATO Status of International Military Head- 
quarters protocol; and two NATO Status o 
Forces protocols regarding jurisdiction 
criminal offenses and exemptions from cl 
process, etc, 99 Cong. Rec. 9623 (July 21, 
1953), 8948 (July 13), 9089, 9091 (July 15). 
9024 (July 14). 

s Majority report, pp. 8-10, 14-15, 17, 

Statement by the Department of State, 
1953 Hearings, p. 830 at p. 836. 

*” Majority report, p. 17. 

“Our present arrangement lets us select 
whichever method is more appropriate 121 
the particular case. When the nation 
interest is considered more important, 
have the power to make the treaty bin 
on all States. Where the desires of ea” 
individual State are considered more im 
portant, the treaty or a Senate reservation 
may specify that it shall be operative wi 
each State only in accordance with State law. 
The latter method was followed in the i 
of the treaties of friendship with Isra¢ 
Denmark, Greece, Japan, and West German} 
(see note 36 above), as regards leaying it 
each State to determine whether alie od 
should be permitted to practice law a 
certain other professions, 

1953 Hearings, p. 829. 

“1953 Hearings, p. 920. 

“Pp. 23-28. See also our April 1953 R?” 
port, pp. 181-184. 

„Majority Report, pp. 8-10. j 

Memorandum of Parliamentarian of 5 
Senate 98 CoNGRESSIONAL Recorn 2602 (Mar 
20, 1952). See also Majority report, p. 22. 

H. Rept. No. 139, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 

“H, J. Res. 12 and 65. 

“ Majority report, p. 11. . 

Hackworth, Digest of International LA 
P. 307. 

Majority report, p. 24. 

= United States Constitution, art. II. 86% 
2 and 3. 

1952 Report, pp. 29-38; April 1953 Re- 
port, pp. 184-199. y 
“y. S. v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324 (1927) 

U. S. v. Pink, (315 U. S. 203 (1942) ). 

Majority report, p. 25. pe 

= 64 Stat. 980 (1950). Memorandum * | 
lating to the Making of International Agree 
ments other than Treaties (Department 
State), 1953 hearings, pp. 853-4, ters 

“Speech at League of women VO gl» 
Council dinner at Washington, D. C., Apr. 
1953. . 
" Majority Report, p. 29, quoting U. $ f 
Darby (312 U. S. 100 (1941) ), 

Pp. 187-189. 

Majority report, p. 29. 

See our April 1953 Report, pp. 195-184 
and notes thereto, 

“Pp. 34-36. of 

© Vermont Hatch, The Danger of Abus 
the Treaty Power, 39 ABA Journal 805 
(September 1953). 


1954 


© Senator Bricker himself has ably stated 
the dimiculties and dangers of adopting con- 
Stitutional provisions for executive agree- 
ments: “Should the executive branch be un- 
duly restricted, one of two things would hap- 
Pen, Observance of an unduly rigid consti- 
tutional provision might seriously interfere 
With the conduct of the Nation's foreign 
RTairs. This fact would tend to place a high 
Premium on evasion of the fundamental 
law.” (1952 Hearings, p. 28). 

* Minority report, p. 62. 

= As the Minority Report states (p. 51), it 
S€ems clear that the provisions for limiting 
the making of executive agreements would 
Not have been proposed at the present time 
but for the Yalta and possibly the Potsdam 
Agreements. For literature pro and con on 

agreements, see our April 1953 report, 
P. 188 and footnote 69. 

“1953 Hearings, p. 829. 

“See McDougal and Lans, 54 Yale Law 
Journal 181, 317 (1945); and Borchard, 54 
Yale Law Journal 616 (1945). 

“Hepburn v. Griswold (75 U. S. 603 
(1869) ); Farrington v. Tokushige (273 U. S. 
roth 927 )); Heiner v. Donnan (285 U. S. 312 


imony of Attorney General Brownell, 
1953 hearings, pp. 905-913. 
See p. 9 and footnote 28. 
"1953 hearings, pp. 907, 909-910. 
Speech before a regional meeting of the 
can Bar Association at Louisville, Ky., 
In Apr. 11, 1952; reprinted in 1953 hearings, 
P. 862 at p. 863. 
“1953 hearings, p. 823. 
"Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 7, 
1953, p. 307 at p. 308. 
“Scares have been created by the miscon- 
Struction of the dissenting opinion in the 
teel Seizure case (Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579, 667 
(1952)), though the dissent actually was 
founded on the President's power (alleged 
the minority but denied by the majority) 
to enforce the legislative programs of Con- 
by seizure of the steel mills. As At- 
ey General Brownell pointed out, the 
argument of the dissenting minority of 
Judges would not be affected one way or 
the other by the proposed amendment (1953 
hearings, p. 927). Senator Bricker has re- 
*tred to one provision of the 1924 treaty 
With England, under which liquor under seal 
5 Ship's stores on British ships in United 
nates harbors was made free from inter- 
rence in the same manner “as now pro- 
ed by law with respect to the transit of 
11 liquors through the Panama Canal.“ 
© has stated that this treaty violated the 
Prohibition amendment and that its validity 
never judicially determined. This state- 
{ t, relied upon by the majority report 
iPP- T, 8), is erroneous on both counts. Ac= 
ia üy, e treaty was made in aid of the 
8th amendment, to obtain for us the im- 
lun nt right of search and seizure of Brit- 
flag rum runners beyond the 3-mile 
imit up to an hour's travel from our shores. 
A the debate on the treaty, it was supported 
by the dry forces and was ratified by a roll- 
vote of 61 to 7 (New York Herald Trib- 
+ Mar. 14, 1924, p. 1), In a case re- 
futring release of a Canadian ship seized 
com rum rów beyond the treaty limit, the 
h urt said the treaty controlled and “I have 
5 doubt that it is constitutional“ (Tue 
ances Louise (1 F. (2d) 1004, 1006; D. C. 
Mass., 1924) ). The treaty became a model 
Or at least 11 others. The proponents have 
0 pted to justify the resolution by 
aiming that a few court opinions have 
trached certain results on the basis of the 
ter ty power and the United Nations Char- 
the But the ground of these decisions was 
Protection afforded by the 14th amend- 
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ment to the Constitution, which we en- 
joyed for three-quarters of a century before 
the U. N. was ever heard of. The funda- 
mental doctrines that all men are created 
equal, and are entitled to the equal protec- 
tion of laws, stem from our Declaration of 
of Independence and our Constitution. The 
source of these results is not the treaty 
power. Perez v. Lippold (198 P. 2d 17 
(1948) ); Fujii v. State (242 P. 2d 617 (1952) ). 

™ 1953 hearings, p. 913. 

At a news conference President Eisen- 
hower indicated that it seemed to him to 
be a little bit of an anomaly, to amend the 
Constitution in order to show that it is going 
to remmin the same. The New York Times, 
Mar. 26, 1953, p. 30. 

» See p. 2. 

See note 4 above. 

ti The second sentence of sec. 1 would give 
the courts power to resolve a claim of such 
conflict. See note 85 below. 

“The New York Times, July 23, 1953, p. 1. 
Senator Bricker later attacked the Know- 
land substitute on the floor of the Senate, 
99 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 11090-5 (Aug. 1, 
1953). 

S. Res. 145. At the same time, Senator 
Lruman also introduced a resolution (S. 
Res. 144) to amend the Senate rules by re- 
quiring a rolicall vote on any proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. 

™ See note 45 above. 

= Also, is it clear that the provision for 
Judicial review in sec. 1 does no more 
than confirm the existing law? Senators 
Bricker and KEFAUVER strongly assert that 
it goes further. 99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
11093-11094 (Aug. 1, 1953). 

= The proponents mention Missouri v. Hol- 
land 5 times in 6 pages in seeking to show 
the necessity for sec. 1. Majority report, 
pp. 3, 4. 6, 7, 8. See also Mr. Hatch’s article 
(note 60 above), 39 ABA Journal, 808, 811. 


Alien Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to invite the at- 
tention of the other Members to the 
comment on the alien labor and un- 
employment situation in my section of 
California contained in the following 
editorial from the Fresno Bee of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1954, and the following news 
story from the Hanford Sentinel of the 
same date: 

[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of February 
17, 1954] 
AMERICAN, Not ILLEGALS, SHOULD BE 
JOBHOLDERS 

Although unemployment is not an ex- 
tremely serious problem in Fresno County it 
has reached the point where competent ob- 
servers are concerned about the demand for 
help from public and private relief agencies. 

As a consequence, the Federal Immigra- 
tion Service will be asked by county Officials 
to make a special effort to rid the district 
of illegal entrants from Mexico. 

Americans seeking work certainly should 
fill the available jobs rather than be com- 
pelled to get charitable assistance. But 
whether the Immigration Service is able to 
do much about the situation is something 
else, 
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L. L. Adams, chief of the Service's Fresno 
area office, says he has only 3 officers to cover 
7 counties extending from Stanislaus to 
Kern. b 

They have little chance, indeed, to round 
up and deport even a fraction of the thou- 
sands of Mexican workers who have no legal 
right to be in here, 

The problem originates at the border. The 
illegals come into the United States practi- 
cally assured they will find employment, 
eyen though many Americans are jobless. 

If there were legislation providing a pen- 
alty for those who hire them, the inflow 
would be curbed immediately for there 
would be little, if any, inducement for them 
to come. 

A law of this nature long has been needed. 
The urgent requirement for it is emphasized 
by what is happening in Fresno County. 

[From the Hanford (Calif.) Sentinel of 

February 17, 1954] 

SUPERVISORS EXPAND KINGS Farm RELIEF PRO- 
GRAM—ALLOCATE 87,500 ror Roap-Work 
PROJECT FOR JOBLESS 

(By Julius Jacobs) 

An agricultural relief program to alleviate 
the hardship of persons who belong to farm 
labor families was expanded Tuesday by the 
supervisors. 

They made an appropriation of $7,500 
from their county reserve and told Henry 
Rible, welfare director, to go ahead with 
speedup plans to get the program underway. 

It will entail a work program in which 
jobless heads of families will earn 50 cents 
an hour working on the roads of Kings 
County. 

This 50 cents will then be applied to the 
amount of food commodities to be made 
available by the welfare department to feed 
families. 

The figure of 250 families was given by 
Rible Tuesday in a lengthy discussion with 
the board. 

He also said the family sizes range from 
3 to 15 to a family—with 7 being the average 
size, 

MAKE SATISFACTORY DIET 


The commodities include low-score butter, 
shortening, canned meat, honey, and some 
canned pears. The $7,500 will be used to 
buy flour, potatoes, beans, and raisins to 
make up a satisfactory diet for the people 
who work to receive the commodities. 

Chairman Robert Williams asked Rible if 
he had a sufficient staff to administer such 
a program. Rible said he did not. “We 
can’t take on an additional case load of 250 
families and maintain efficiency without 
some aid.” 

Williams said “if the need arises we have 
no choice but to go along in conjunction 
with the State and Federal Governments.” 
He then asked what proposals Rible had to 
offer. 

The welfare head said that “as of now, we 
have 250 cases, and somewhere around 80 
to 85 can be handled by each worker. We 
could do it with 2 people, but then there 
would just be certification of families, say- 
ing they were entitled to food, but no in- 
vestigation.” 

“That,” said Rible, “was done once before 
here, before I came, and it ran the cost up 
to some $20,000, and also incurred the wrath 
of the public. . - 

GIVE ONE ORDER WEEKLY 

“The present system is to give one order 
a week, based on need, investigation by 
home visit, check with other sources to see 
how the family gets by. I propose that if 
you do it, you do it right.” 

Rible sald the program would need 2 in- 
take workers, and 2 case workers following 
up to see if people were eligible or in- 
eligible. Rible also said that it costs money 
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for such a program. Agricultural aid dropped 
from being way up, to $1,200 2 years ago and 
$3,500 last year. Now, he said, all but $1,000 
has been expended. a 

He had with him on display before the 
supervisors a complete sampling of the sur- 
plus commodity foods available for distribu- 
tion. He called them of excellent quality, 

Williams then asked about the work pro- 
gram. Rible said he had spoken with Harold 
Carlson, road commissioner, and he has 
stated there are lots of jobs along the roads 
of the county. Rible also said he under- 
stood that Curtis Lindley, forestry ranger, 
has å good deal of work at Burris Park, and 
that there is school cleanup work to be done. 

. * . . * 


Federal Power Policy—Missouri Basin 
Power Marketing Criteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Mis- 
sourians have not hesitated to voice their 
opposition to the Interior Department's 
new power policy and to the Missouri 
Basin power marketing criteria. Presi- 
dent Fred V. Heinkel, of the Missouri 
Farmers Association, has recently made 
an important and clear-cut report to 
their membership on the special meeting 
of the National Electric Consumers Con- 
on held in Denver early in Decem- 


I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp his report to- 
gether with the proposed statement of 
principles and position of the partici- 
pants in that conference. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A MESSAGE From PRESDENT Faro V. HEIN- 
KEL—THEY SHALL Nor Starve REA 

A meeting of great significance was held 
in Denver, Colo., on December 10 and 11. 
It was a special meeting of the National 
Electric Consumers Conference, and was at- 
tended by representatives of 30 organizations 
from nearly every State. The organizations 
represented were REA cooperatives, farm or- 
ganizations, municipalities, church, and 
labor groups. 

Arrangements for the meeting were made 
by the National Farmers Union because the 
conference was held in that organization's 
home town. There were about 650 people in 
attendance, and the MPA was represented 
by A. D. Sappington and H. E. Klinefelter, 
Mr. Sappington took my place on the pro- 
gram since I was unable to be there, and 
Mr. Klinefelter served on the resolutions 
committee. 

Why was such a nationwide meeting as 
this held at this particular time? And why 
was such unanimity shown in all the 
speeches and in the resolutions adopted? 

The conference was held to discuss what's 
happening to electric power these days. We 
have a power shortage over practically all 
America. Notwithstanding this ` shortage, 
Congress and the administration have failed 
to make u single new start toward building 
more power dams. They have, in fact, cur- 
tailed the REA's appropriations and have cut 
back some of the projects already started, 
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including Table Rock in Missouri. The cut- 
backs were apparently made at the behest of 
the big utility moguls who maintain a power- 
ful lobby in Washington to look after their 
selfish interests. Because of the good work 
he accomplished, the utilities increased the 
pay of their head lobbyist in Washington 
from $65,000 to $75,000 per year, it was re- 
ported at the Denver conference. 
POWER IS SCARCE 

Not only is there a shortage of power now, 
but it will grow increasingly severe, unless 
something is done to prevent it, because our 
population is growing at the rate of 2 million 
per year. By 1960, the Bureau of the Census 
predicts our population will be 180,276,000 
and by 1975 it will be 225,310,000. Unless we, 
the people, move forward and build addi- 
tional hydroelectric and steam powerplants, 
and unless we make the most of atomic 
energy, our standard of Mying cannot con- 
tinue to improve. Indeed, it will gradually 
sink to a lower level. 

Without an abundance of low-cost electric 
energy to run the modern machinery needed 
to clothe, feed, and serve our growing pop- 
ulation, all of us, producers and consumers 
alike, will soon be compelled to do with less. 
For it is an indisputable fact that before 
goods can be consumed they must first be 
produced. 

The resolutions adopted by the National 
Electric Consumers Conference completely 
cover, it seems to me, what the situation is 
today with respect to public power and what 
must be done to meet the needs of the people. 
The resolutions are reproduced here in full, 
for this reason and for the further rcason 
that the MFA membership indicated their 
keen interest in the subject of public power 
when they stated their views on matters of 
utmost concern to farmers in filling out 
questionnaires at the recent regional mass 
meetings. 

As president of the MFA, I regard your an- 
swers to the questions on public power 
and the REA in the questionnaire, plus the 
resolutions adopted by our last annual con- 
vention, as a mandate to help out in the 
great power fight that is being waged 
throughout the Nation today. That is why 
I asked Messrs. Sappington and Klinefelter 
to represent our association at the big con- 
ference in Denver. 


THEY WOULD DESTROY 


It is clear to me that the big utility inter- 
ests are out to destroy our farmer-owned 
electric cooperatives by starving them to 
death. Their strategy is to curtail the funds 
with which the Rural Electricification Ad- 
ministration finances the electric coopera- 
tives, transmission lines, and steam plants. 
They intend to grab all power produced by 
publicly owned plants and to squeeze out the 
farmer-owned electric cooperatives by de- 
priving them of power to energize their 
lines and by forcing the farmers to pay high 
rates. 

If all of us, throughout the width and 
breadth of the Nation, stand united and fight 
for our rights we shall win their battel with 
the utility grants and special interests. If 
we do not fight, we will simply have less to 
eat and less to wear, Without an abund- 
anee of electric energy to produce and process 
the food and fiber we need, the American 
people—all of us—will suffer from a decline 
in our standard of living. 

As Mr. Sappington told the Denver con- 
ference, if we don't win this great fight, it 
may well be that one day we shall look back 
on the 1940's as the golden age when the 
American people enjoyed an abundance that 
enabled them to live better than any other 
people at any time in the history of the 
world. Too late, we would regret that we 
lacked the wisdom and the will to fight to 
hold what we had won. 
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PROPOSED STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AND 


POSITION OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN THE Na- 

TIONAL ELECTRIC CONSUMERS CONFERENCE 

HELD IN Denver, COLO., DECEMBER 10-11, 

1953 

The assurance of an abundance of electri- 
cal energy for the farms, the cities, and the 
industries of America need never be a prob- 
lem. However, until the early thirties of 
the present century, securing power needed 
for national development was a continuing 
struggle. An unbridled, unprincipled, and 
gigantic power monopoly was the reason. 

Instead of building power systems, the 
power monopolists watered stock. Instead 
of selling power at reasonable cost, they in- 
fluenced and captured rate-reguiating bodies. 
Secretly paid speakers, secretly supported 
front organizations, and even tampering with 


~ textbooks, were but parts of their campaign 


to brainwash the American public. The 
financial, political, and propaganda activi- 
ties of the private power companies, uncov- 
ered by the Federal Trade Commission in the 
late 1920's and 1930's, constitute one of the 
blackest chapters in the history of American 
business. 

However, in the early 1930's there was 
begun a true partnership arrangement be- 
tween the Federal Government, municipali- 
ties ,and rural electric cooperatives which 
began to break this electric power monopoly. 
Measuring sticks as to fair and reasonable 
costs of electric power were established. 
Through them was begun a great program 
which has brought power to millions of 
homes previously unserved and power for 
new business and great new industries. The 
result has been lower electricity costs for 
all American consumers, either directly or 
through the effect of the yardsticks, 

Much remains to be done, however, to 
complete the job of assuring abundant 
power. Power use is increasing and popula- 
tion is increasing. Power supply must be 
continuously expanded or our standards 
living will fall. Low-cost power in abun- 
dance is necessary to a full employment 
economy. 

Events which have transpired during the 
year 1953 have brought the Federal power 
program to a halt, raising serious doubts 
to its continuance, and even foreboding th? 
liquidation of existing facilities. 

What are these events of 1953 which are 
disrupting the true Federal-local partnership 
to foster national interests? 

Private power monopolists, coddled and 
assisted by Federal officials, have moved to- 
ward its liquidation. No new Federal po 
projects are to be built. Power from pres” 
ent dams is to be leased on long-term con- 
tracts to private interests. Federal 
supply responsibilities are to be denied. Out 
great regional resource development pro- 
grams are to be impaired or made wholl¥ 
infeasible by a giveaway of key dam sites. 
Present local public and cooperative 
systems are to be made dependent on roca 
private power monopolists for their con? 
tinued existence. The public right to prefer 
ence is to be denied. 

The power monopolists are today agaln 
deep in the unethical, immoral, and eyil Po- 
litical and propaganda practices of a qua 
century ago. b 

The current developments constitute dur 
threat to our electric-power systems. 
standards of living, and our whole nation a 
economy which has aroused the indignati 
of citizens across the Nation. 4 

Recognizing this threat, we, the ers 
pants in the National Electric Consum? 
Conference, called at Denver, Colo., Dece™ 
ber 10-11, sponsored by the National Farme’? 
Union and attended by more than 600 — 
resentatives of nearly 100 REA, farm, 1a. ons 
church, consumer, and other organizati op 
in 30 States, acting as individuals, do a 
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the following statement of policies and 
Principles: 
I. PRINCIPLES FOR A FEDERAL POWER PROGRAM 


In fulfilling the responsibility of the Fed- 
tral Government for assuring an electric- 
Power program that fully serves the people’s 
heeds, the following principles should be 
Toliowed: 

1. Establishment by Congress of the prin- 
ciple of Federal utility responsibility for that 
Portion of regional power supply required 
to meet the expanding-needs of present or 
future nonprofit electric systems and to sup- 
Port sound expansion of the regional 
economy. 

2. Legal provisions requiring that prefer- 
ence be given to public and cooperative non- 
brofit agencies in sale of wholesale energy 
Produced by Federal projects must not be 

paired. 

3. Establishment by Congress of regional 
development agencies which will recognize 
hydroelectric development as a primary ob- 
Jective of multiple-purpose river-basin pro- 
Brams, but will also provide for the optimum 
Conservation and development of all values, 
including flood control, navigation, irriga- 
tion, recreation, and others. 

4. Construction by Federal agencies of 
Steam-electric stations and transmission 
lines necessary to firm hydropower and meet 
Dower requirements of service areas, and to 
Carry that power to load centers. 

5, Limitation on the discretion of the Fed- 
fral Power Commission to grant licenses 
for private development wherever they con- 

et with a Federal program, 

6. Full technical and financial support for 
the vertical as well as horizontal expansion 
the rural electric program, including— 

Assistance to generation and transmission 
Cooperatives where needed to provide the 
Member cooperatives with an abundant 

er supply in the future; 
nancial and technical assistance in ac- 
quisition s; and 

Removal of population limitations on com- 
Munities which rural electric cooperatives 
y serve, which are creating serious prob- 
lems in connection with annexations and 
Sommunity growth, and which deprive com- 

Unities of a free choice as to who shall 

them. 

7. Establishment by Congress of inter- 
Tezional wholesale power supply grids inter- 

“necting Federal hydroelectric systems, 

tomic Energy Commission nuclear power 
in ts, local public and cooperative generat- 

8 facilities, and private electric systems. 

4 8. More active Federal development of 
tomic power by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
mon in cooperation with the program of the 
Proposed interregional grids. Atomic power 
0 developed should be marketed as an ele- 
ent in the general power supply from the 
eral grids under the general Federal 

Ponsibility set forth in this statement. 

9. Federal legislation to make it illegal for 

¥ electric or other utility engaged in inter- 
and commerce and enjoying guaranteed 
0 Ats without economic risk while operating 
lege, private monopoly under franchise privi- 
g es granted by the public, to finance or en- 
anne in either directly or indirectly, any 
ut teity designed to influence political action 

either local, State, or national levels of 
Op ent, or to create public opinion for 
ti against any such actions. This legisla- 
Poa Should be enforced by the Federal 
Pita’ Commission. The Internal Revenue 
ch. Should also be amended to preclude the 
aq, Eing-off of expenditures for institutional 

Yertising, contributions to organizations, 
De Other public relations activities, to ex- 
Oy. as deductions for tax purposes, 

ners of electric utility companies should 
2 be privileged to advance their personal 
e tical prejudices and interests by the 
on Mditure of tax-free income which is 
ths ved from rate-payers above and beyond 

legal fair rate of return. 
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10. Federal legislation requiring that bene- 
fits from accelerated tax amortization be 
passed on to consumers. 

II, ACTIONS CONDEMNED 


We specifically condemn: 

The Interior Department's 
policy. 

The Missouri Basin power marketing cri- 
teria which penalizes public power systems 
and farmer-owned electric cooperatives. 

Violation of the Federal preference clause 
by long-term contracts with private utili- 
ties without withdrawal provisions to pro- 
tect preference customers, such as already 
negotiated by Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and those proposed in the Missouri 
Basta. 

The cutback of REA loan programs and 
crippling of its technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

Any alterations of established credit poll- 
cies of REA which might impair the financial 
feasibility of the cooperatives thereby cur- 
tailing any necessary system improvements 
and expansion of service to unserved con- 
sumers. 

Federal withdrawal of opposition to the 
licensing of private power dams at Helis 
Canyon which will ignore tremendous down- 
stream power benefits and great secondary 
flood control, Irrigation, navigation, recre- 
ation, and other conservation benefits. 

Federal withdrawal of opposition to private 
power dam license on the Kings River in 
California, 

Surrender to the private utilities of public 
power from the Central Valley project in 
California and destruction of the Federal 
preference provision by disposal of Central 
Valley properties to the States. 

Repeal of the 160-acre limitation on the 
use of water in Federal Irrigation projects in 
the Federal reclamation law. 

The shameful repudiation of legal con- 
tracts between Southwest Power Administra- 
tion and REA generating and transmission 
cooperatives. 

The proposed giveaway of Niagara Falls to 
five power companies and the licensing of a 
New York State development on the St. Law- 
rence River without provision for preference 
to public and cooperative bodies. 

Failure to maintain an adequate rate of 
generation installation in the Tennessee 
Valley and the Columbia River Basin. 

The proposed Georgia contract which 
would establish private monopoly toligates 
between Federal projects and public pref- 
erence customers. 


new power 


Elimination of new starts and slowdown. 


of projects through unwise reductions of 
Federal investments provided in the annual 
national budget. 

Retarding of industrial growth by refusal 
to sell additional power from Federal trans- 
mission systems directly to new industry. 

Packing of administrative agencies and 
regulatory bodies and commissions with ene- 
mies of the public power programs. 

Wrecking sound conservation policy of the 
past 50 years by removing the Federal Goy- 
ernment from responsibility for full multi- 
ple-purpose development of the Nation's 
river basins. 

Inequitable allocation of project costs to 
power by deliberate, unwarranted and un- 
fair deflation of other multipurpose use 
costs so as to increase electric rates. 

Proposals for a Federal tax on income of 
Federal, municipal and cooperatively owned 
power systems, and to a Federal tax on mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

IIt. A 20-YEAR PLAN 


We insist that during the coming session 
of Congress authorizations and appropria- 
tions be made, adequate to provide electric 
power and transmission lines necessary to 
give substance to the true Federal-local part- 
nership power program which Is based on leg- 
islation dating back through a half century, 
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Necessary Federal construction programs 
should be planned on a 20-year basis, with 
authorization of construction geared to the 
needs of at least the 6 succeeding years, and 
with construction scheduled so as to assure 
the lowest possible construction costs. 

The next session of Congress should ap- 
prove funds for the construction of projects, 
chosen from among those already authorized 
or planned so as to meet the power needs of 
all areas of the Nation and assure abundant 
energy for national defense and full employ- 
ment. 


IV. A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Citizens of America who demand abund- 
ant, low-cost energy for the Nation are unit- 
ing in a rising tide of indignation against 
the proposed new power policy through this 
great meeting, and at others across the Na- 
tion in Portland, Albany, Omaha, Washing- 
ton, Sacramento, Oklahoma City, and else- 
where. 

There is recognition everywhere that the 
fight to save America from the blight of 
energy shortages, high rates, watered and 
inflated rate bases, reverse yardsticks, un- 
bridled exploitation and continued brain- 
washing with the canned propaganda of un- 
principled monopoly publicists cannot be 
won by forces divided into tiny units. An 
enemy cannot be repulsed by each citizen 
waiting to fight alone at his own doorstep. 

The cause of the Central Valley of Califor- 
nia, the New York-New England area, Hell's 
Canyon, the Columbia Basin, the Tennessee 
Valley, the upper Colorado, the Missouri, 
the Southwest, the Southeast and other 
areas is each the cause of every one of us. 

Our Congressmen and Senators must be 
urged to support Federal development pro- 
grams in every arca. They must be judged 
on across-the-board support of a total na- 
tional program and not on their votes on 
local projects alone. 

Our growing unity must be perfected. 

We urge all organizations to publish full 
voting records on all power issues. 

We strongly endorse the Electric Consum- 
ers Conference being planned in Washington, 
D. C., for early in the coming session of 
Congress. 

We urge that regional Electric Consumers 
Associations and similar groups, already ap- 
pearing in many parts of the Nation, be 
encouraged and supported. 

We urge that the Electric Consumers Con- 
ference to be held in Washington complete 
an effective federation of all our groups to 
assure nationwide unity of action on each 
front. 


Essential Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., February 
20, 1954: 

WASHINGTON’s LEADERSHIP 

Those among us who still toot the horn 
of national selfishness love to cite the words 
of George Washington in justification. 

Washington's advice in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, to stay free of entangling alliances, 
has been widely supposed to mean that he 
saw the ideal America as a sort of walled-off 
paradise—a Nation that would walk its way 
alone, guarding its precious gifts by avoiding 
entanglement in the fights of other nations. 
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But the entanglements Washington feared 
were chiefiy those of the moment. He knew 
that the infant Republic needed time to build 
sturdy muscles. Stronger foreign powers 
that seemed to offer help might really ex- 
ploit its weaknesses. 

He did not imply, by any means, that 
America should not respond to the world 
around it, or should shirk from battling 
universal problems. As he wrote in 1795, 
~e © è sure I am, if this country is pre- 
served in tranquility 20 years longer, it 
may bid defiance in a just cause to any 
power whatever; such in that time will be 
its population, wealth, and resources.” 

Washington saw that America’s just cause 
was the defense of freedom, wherever that 
right was threatened. He and his brilliant 
colleagues—Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Adams, Jay, Madison, and the others, knew 
that the more perfect union has a timeless 
calling to answer, a calling greater than per- 
sonal safety. 

Americans today cannot be blamed if their 
duties as a leader of nations do not make 
them feel like dancing in the streets. Lead- 
ership has not been a joyride; it has cost us 
tremendous wealth and the blood of our sons. 

The thought of foresaking the duties, for- 
getting the troubles of others and caring for 
only our own, naturally seems attractive. 

That, however, we cannot do, for the right 
to freedom is not exclusive. Those who have 
that right are bound by its very nature to 
protect its existence for others, no matter 
who the others may be. And as long as a 
single man must chew on the bit of tyrants, 
a threat exists to our own liberty. 

History has shown many times that with 
brave, alert, and inspiring leadership the 
cause of freedom will not lose its way. But 
leadership is always essential, and now that 
our own great strength has given the task 
to us, we must not fear to assume it. 

George Washington would have been 
among the first to endorse such a role. For, 
above all else, he was never afraid to lead. 


The Mountain Labored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, informa- 
tion furnished the House Appropriations 
Committee by officials of the Treasury 
and Agriculture Departments shows that 
five persons have been released from 
these departments for reasons of doubt- 
ful loyalty. As the Trenton Times says 
in the following editorial, this revelation 
makes the administration hue and cry 
about subversives in the Federal Govern- 
ment appear rather ludicrous. The 
mountain has labored mightily, but only 
a mouse has come forth. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue MOUNTAIN LABORED 

In view of developments in the hearings 
by House Appropriatlons Subcommittees, it 
would seem to be expedient for administra- 
tion and congressional spokesmen to sing 
mighty low on the controversial issue of the 
separation of 2,200 persons from Govern- 
ment service as security risks, 

Revelation of the facts is giving this issue 
rather ludicrous aspects. During the year, 
according to the testimony of Its officials, the 

Department dismissed four employ- 
ees whose loyalty was questioned. The De- 
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partment of Agriculture ousted one as a 
Communist member, 

This may be the stuff of which political 
propaganda is made; but its blatant ex- 
ploitation does not reflect intellectual in- 
tegrity or fair treatment of honest and loyal 
Federal employees who inevitably become ob- 
jects of suspicion when indiscriminate 
smearing becomes the order of the day. 

In this particular instance, the mountain 
has again labored and has brought forth a 
feeble and decrepit little mouse. 


Foreign Policy Sacred? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Traer (Iowa) 
Star-Clipper of February 12, 1954, en- 
titled “Foreign Policy Sacred?”: 

FOREIGN POLICY SACRED? 


Opposition in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to the Bricker amendment, now before 
the Congress, comes almost entirely from 
dyed-in-the-wool internationalists in both 
political parties who have been responsible 
for our Government's world cooperation poli- 
cies and long series of forelgn-aid programs 
which since 1940 have cost United States 
taxpayers over $100 billion. Virtually every 
one of these people profess to be devoted 
to the Constitution of the United States and 
a champion of the Bill of Rights. But they 
don't want any restrictions on the bipartt- 
san foreign policies, which since 1941 have 
involved our country in two hot wars and 
continuous cold wars in between. 

In a personal appeal to the Congress, Mr. 
Eisenhower said he was unalterably opposed 
to the Bricker amendment because it would 
be a notice to friends and enemies abroad 
that the United States intends to withdraw 
from world leadership. He said it would 
impair plans for peace, and the achievement 
of important international objectives now 
under discussion, including the diversion of 
atomic energy from warlike to peaceful pur- 


poses. 

You will discover that virtually every 
speaker and writer who has joined in the 
attack on the Bricker proposal is against it 
because they believe it would hamper the 
President's and the State Department's in- 
tervention in foreign affairs. They want no 
restraint. They do not attack the purposes 
or objectives of the amendment, but they 
fear it will tie their hands. 

The syndicated newspaper columnist Mar- 
quis Childs, an ardent globalist and de- 
fender of Roosevelt-Truman foreign poli- 
cies which have been largely continued and 
championed by Mr. Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, recently 
wrote: 

“Even though a compromise is finally 
agreed to on the Bricker amcndment, it can- 
not conceal the deep split in the Republican 
Party. There is nothing new about this split. 
A fundamental difference over foreign policy 
has divided the party for at least two de- 
cades. 

“Any assessment should take into account 
the fact that most of the machinery of the 
party is still in the hands of Republicans 
who did their best to prevent the nomina- 
tion of President Eisenhower. These are 
State and county chairmen, members of the 
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Republican National Committee, the faith- 
ful workers in the vineyard through the long 
famine when the Democrats won victory 
after victory. 

“These men and women for the most part 
believe in the concept of a Fortress America 
supported by sea and air power. 

“The administration's initial error was in 
underestimating the strength of the pres- 
sure, particularly in the Republican Party. 
One can easily oversimplify what this pres- 
sure means. But it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that it represents a resurgence 
of the extreme nationalism and isolationism 
which took America out of the current of 
world affairs after 1920. And the pressure is 
being generated by many of the same ele- 
ments that after the end of World War I. 
when the mood of most people was one 
weary disillusion or indifference, worked tO 
keep the United States out of the old League 
of Nations. 

“In a large sense, the contest over the 
Bricker amendment is the familiar crisis 
of distrust. The ultranationalist, go-it-alone 
mentality regards all foreigners with dark 
suspicion, convinced they must be plotting 
against kindly, simple old Uncle Sam, More 
important, this suspicion is carried over to 
the Americans who must deal with these 
tricky foreignere—the Secretary of State, our 
diplomats, those striped pants, cookie-pusb* 
ing boys who live in exotic foreign climes. 

This last paragraph particularly gives some 
idea of how desperately the internation 
defend the blundering foreign meddling 
the past 20 years, and cry out against every” 
thing, even the Bricker amendment, that 
seeks to furnish some safeguards against 
future foreign-policy errors. 

Our foreign policies haye been furnished 
for 20 years or more by international 
and big-business leaders, mostly in the in“ 
dustrial East, who profit handsomely by for- 
eign giveaway programs and internati of 
tension which bolster up prices and wages å 
our country, stimulate the Inflation fires, an 
will, they believe, prevent another business 
recession. Since 1940, the internation 
have managed to engincer the nomina 
of candidates supporting their foreign ca! 
cies to head tickets of both major politi 
parties. Regardless of which party wins an 
election, there is no change in foreign p% 
cies, although glaring blunders and fall 
have marked most of these policies, and 
obvious to everyone. While the Republi 
Party was supposed to be a party of oppos 
sition to the New and Fair Deals, many 
the party leaders argued that while 
1s some honest difference of opinion on du, 
mestic issues between the two parties. ber 
foreign policies are bipartisan, and wn 
outside the realm of political debate. be 

Public demand for the Bricker ame rpy 
ment is the result of the abuse of power ar“ 
both Roosevelt and Truman in making f in 
reaching commitments in foreign policy ne 
secret agreements without consulting ker 
Senate. The globalists say that the Bric 
amendment is unnecessary and unwise 2 
cause President Eisenhower will be diſtertte 
from his last two predecessors in the wh 
House. je 

Columnist David Lawrence says, dent 
rately, we think. that what 1 Presid’, 
has done in abusing power can be don pef, 

nt 


- 


some future President, if not Elsen rece: 
and he points out that the most yung 
amendment to the Constitution proh!P ated 
a third term for a President was ena” oy 
because Roosevelt used governmental an 4 
and funds to get himself elected end“ 
terms, It was no answer, when that am other 
ment was adopted, to say that no acti 
future President would try the same 
Lawrence added: the 
“There is plenty of ammunition 10 
campaign in the record of important de 1 
tive agreements that have been mad and 
disregard of the wishes of Congress 
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without being submitted to the Senate for 
approval or rejection. 

“If the American people are told that, by 
making a treaty with a foreign government 
with the approval of a two-thirds majority 
in the Senate—such a majority as the late 
President Roosevelt had in his own party 
early in his administration—a President can 
amend the Constitution and take away the 
people's rights, there will be a greater clamor 
next yenr for Bricker resolutions of various 
kinds than there is today. The obvious les- 
son is to write a compromise now and dis- 
pose of the issue.” 


They're Not Fair Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled "They're Not Fair Game,” which 
appeared in the Anniston Star of Annis- 
ton, Ala.. on February 13, 1954. The 
editorial follows: 

Tuer’ne Not Fam GAME 

In view of the merit system's proven 
Worth, as opposed to the discredited spoils 
Bystem, there is no legitimate defense for 
what appears to be a calculated Republican 
€ffort to force the resignations of Democratic 
Postmasters holding their offices under Fed- 
€ral civil service law. 

It seems that in the selection of postal 
inspectors, the Post Office Department in re- 
cent months has been concerning itself with 
Selecting applicants regarded as capable of 
Causing so much embarrassment to Demo- 
cratic incumbents in higher postmaster of- 


fices that those jobholders will resign, thus 


Making more patronage available for Re- 
Dublicans. 

A case in point, as reported by James Free 
Cf The Birmingham News Washington bu- 
Teau, involves Row W. Greer, Sylacuga post- 
Master, who, after having impressed one in- 
Bpector with the capable manner in which 
he was performing his duties, was visited 
by a second inspector whose instructions 
Were to give effect to the ideas of the new 
Washington team. 

Of course, the thinking behind such tac- 
tics is that since Democrats now holding 
Portmasterships very likely were placed in 
omce during Democratic administrations, 
and then blanketed under civil service, they 
are fair game now that control has changed 

ds in the Nation's capital. 

But this approach ignores the basic prin- 
Ciple of civil service—namely, that qualified 
Persons have to be retained in governmental 
employ if public affairs are to be admin- 

ted efficiently and economically. Civil 
*ervice vacancies, it should be remembered, 
are filled by open competitive examination, 
Rot by appointment. 

Incidentally, even taking the human factor 

to account for whatever bearing it might 

ve in the filling of civil service vacancies 
With applicants professing allegiance to the 
y in power, the 20 years of Democratic 
Adininistrations from 1933 through 1952 un- 
Soubtealy witnessed the addition of many 
Republicans to civil service rolls. 
Although the inclusion of postmasterships 
nder civil service was a Democratic reform, 
Submit that political considerations, if 
y entered into the picture, were far out- 
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weighed by a desire to enhance the efficiency 
of the postal service. This is the controiling 
argument on behalf of the merit system, 
whether at national, State or local level. 

In these circumstances, we hope the pros- 
pect of wholesale persecution of postmasters 
serving capably will not materialize. The 
national interest inevitably would suffer if it 
did, and collaterally, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration ‘would do well to remember that 
the fate of its program easily could be de- 
cided by Democratic Senators and Represent- 
atives whose support could be allenated by 
high-handed dismissal of postmasters on 
the sole ground that they happen to be 
Democrats. 


Broken Promises—A Far Cry From the 
Republican Pledge Made at Kasson, 
Minn., on September 6, 1952, to the 
Farmers of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a radio address I delivered 
on Tuesday, February 9, 1954, over sev- 
eral radio stations in Minnesota and the 
upper Midwest on farm parity prices and 
abundance of farm production, 

The address is as follows: 

This is Congressman Roy W. WI, repre- 
senting Minnesota's Third Congressional 
District. 

In discussing the farm problem, one has 
the advantage of talking on a subject that 
has been before the American people in 
various forms, even long before the American 
Revolution, The Virginia colony had trouble 
with overproduction of tobacco 60 years be- 
fore the revolution, This is the first record 
of any overproduction in America I can find, 
though tobacco is not a food crop. Through- 
out history mankind has always been dis- 
turbed about underproduction and famine or 
possible famine, of which there have been 
so many as to be beyond calculation, each 
devastating the human race in the affected 
areas or countries. 

The never-failing capacity and willingness 
of our farmers to produce has led our people 
to take for granted romething that our Lord 
taught them to pray for. When there was 
enough food and fiber in sight to take care 
of our people, the farmer was immediately 
in trouble. 

Most of us though the President promised 
our farmers 100 percent of parity in his 
Kasson, Minn., speech. After the President's 
appointment of a Secretary of Agriculture, 
things began to change. A few speeches by 
the new Secretary of Agriculture started 
prices on a-toboggan downwerd. The farm- 
ers were frightened, and retrenchment along 
the whole line was in order, The farmer's 
costs were up 7 percent, and his prices down 
10 percent, with apparently no part of that 
reduction going to the consumer. Big lay- 
offs of industry followed immediately, with 
layoffs in farm equipment, transportation, 
auto industry, and so forth. Farming, an 
industry that spends over #30 billion a year 
for goods and service, cannot be injured 
without an immediate efect upon labor and 
business. 


As one who has spent his whole productive 
life In the service of labor, I am fully aware 
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of the calamities that fall on the working 
man when the farmer loses his purchasing 
power. I have been around too long not to 
know that the same people who tell the 
farmer that he has nothing in commen with 
labor are the ones that use labor cunningly 
to impair any workable farm program, 

It amuses me to read in the February 
Farm Journal, which is a Pew publication, 
an article over the signature of Wheeler Mc- 
Millan, whose brother, Robert, is now about 
the seventh public relations man for the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The article had 
the following to say about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. “Farmers benefit from the restraint on 
needless strikes and from the provisions 
against secondary boycott in which pickets 
try to stop another manufacturer from fill- 
ing the orders of a struck plant or stop 
trucks carrying farm products. It is to the 
interest of farmers that the Taft-Hartley 
should be strengthened, not weakened. It 
would be still more to their advantage if the 
Federal Government were put out of the 
labor relations field entirely.“ That's the 
end of the quote. 

I am happy that labor has always sup- 
ported the farmer in whatever he has felt 
would be beneficial to him. As one Congress- 
man who supported the Brannan plan a 
couple of years ago, I am not greatly sur- 
prised to see this administration aim to use 
its present plan to flex the farmer. Natural- 
ly, I shall oppose the flexing plan. There is 
no parity save 100 percent parity. The idea 
of 75 percent is actually a 25 percent penalty. 
It becomes a penalty system instead of a 
Parity system. 

In 1934, Congress passed the original AAA 
farm support act, which was found uncon- 
stitutional in 1936, after which the present 
type of an act was passed and held to be 
constitutional as a soil conservation act. 
The program, under this act, has done more 
to place the farmer on a basis of economic 
equality than anything heretofore deyised. 
However, there has been a continuing strug- 
gle in Congress to maintain salient features 
in support of farm prices. And now, with 
a new administration, new faces, and alleged 
new ideas, it begins to look like the farmer 
is again in trouble. The farmers have voted 
to accept acreage allotments on wheat, cot- 
ton, and peanuts by 8 or 9 to 1 majority, 
thereby indicating their willingness to co- 
operate, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, from our former colleague, 
John T. Wood, of Idaho, comes a worth- 
while statement on the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

It reads as follows: 

THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 
January 25, 1954. 

On January 8, 1954, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting stations, Edward R. Murrow 
made some untrue and misleading state- 
ments, regarding the Bricker amendment as 
follows: 

1. The Bricker amendment would seriously 
cripple the President's powers to negotiate 
treaties and agreements with foreign powers, 

2, He said that no treaty could be ratified, 
were the Bricker amendment passed, with- 
out being subjected to vote in both Houses of 
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Congress, and also by two-thirds vote of a 
majority of the State legislatures. 

3. He said that when the Bricker amend- 
ment was brought before the, Deans of Law 
whatever that organization may be, 17 out of 
18 of them voted against it. Now let us look 
at the record: 

1. The Bricker amendment would not 
interfere with the President's unquestioned 
authority to negotiate treaties with foreign 
government, or to conclude agreements with 
them, unless those treaties or agreements 
contained clauses which abrogated the con- 
stitutional rights of our Government, our 
States, or our people, as guaranteed by our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. Should 
such treaty or agreement contain such 
clauses, the treaty or agreement would have 
no effect until that part received legislative 
action; which means that portion so con- 
flicting with our basic freedoms, receive a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress. 
And that is the way it ought to be. 

2. It is true that the Bricker amendment 
itself would require passage through both 
Houses of Congress and a majority of the 
State legislatures. It is not true that any, 
or each and every treaty or agreement would 
require such action. 

3. Mr. Murrow’s statement about the deans 
ot law requires examination and checking. 
It is possible that if the Bricker amendment 
were submitted to the deans of law in our 
leading internationalist toadying universi- 
ties, 17 out of 18 would vote against it. The 
astonishing thing is the single vote for it. 

But when the Bricker amendment was sub- 
mitted to the American Bar Association 
meeting at Boston last year, over 85 percent 
of them voted for it, and these were the 
mouthpieces of the legal profession in 
America. 

The Good Book contains the command: 
“Thou shall not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” I wonder if that might not 
be paraphrased thus: “Thou shall not bear 
false witness against thy country.” Igno- 
rance might excuse such a statement, but 
Mr. Murrow is far from ignorant. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


The amendment is very short. It ts here- 
with presented in full: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with the Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of a treaty. 

“Sec, 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive or other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organli- 
zation, All such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations Imposed on treaties by 
this article. 

“Serec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisia- 
tion.” 

The following State legislatures have al- 
ready passed resolutions in support of such 
an amendment: California, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Texas, and Wy- 
oming. The following State bar associations 
are supporting it: Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The only 
one which has disapproved it is the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York—the home 
of the U. N. 

Be sure to sign a petition for the Bricker 
amendment, if and when one is presented to 
you, or send a request for its passage to Sen- 
ator DworsHax or Senator WELKER, 


Jonn T. Woon. 
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An Ethnological Exploration Expedition 
in the Holy Land, Syria, Iraq Arabi 
(Mesopotamia), and Persia (Iran) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including herewith a report 
made by the well-known explorer, Wen- 
dell Phillips Dodge, on an exploration ex- 
pedition in the Holy Land, Syria, Iraq 
Arabi, and Persia made some 50 years 
ago. 

Commander Dodge is the editor of the 
Explorers Journal, and in that capacity 
has contributed much to the studies and 
reports on various explorations and ex- 
peditions which have appeared in that 
journal. 

Because of the importance of the Near 
East in the worldwide pattern of survival 
today, I believe that this article will 
prove to be most interesting to those who 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
read it, 

The article follows: 

Aw ETHNOLOGICAL EXPLORATION EXPEDITION IN 
THE HoLY LAND, SYRIA, IRAQ Arnaut (MESO- 
POTAMIA), AND PERSIA ([RAN)—MAKING A 
Srupy or THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE 
Worio—Desert METEOROLOGY 

(By Wendell Phillips Dodge, F. R, G. S., also, 
fellow of the Royal Egyptian Geographical 
Society) 

With the Explorers Club about to celebrate 
its 50th anniversary, it seems appropriate 
that the extensive explorations by the editor 
of the Explorers Journal, and which members 
of the Journal editorial committee on several 
occasions have suggested he write of for the 
Journal, be done at this time, the expeditions 
having been made 50 years ago. 

Beginning in 1901, these studies in the 
field of the religious systems of the world at 
their fountainheads were to become that of 
a full lifetime. Most fortunately, the Journal 
editor's explorations, primarily of an ethno- 
logical nature, but with archaeological and 
anthropological overtones, in the Near East 
and the Middle East (a definte distinction is 
to be observed, despite the influence of Brit- 
ish diplomacy upon the American mind gen- 
erally) began under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Landing in Haifa, Syria (then) 


as the first base of operations, this author 


was highly privileged to be a greatly honored 
guest of the noted Persian religious leader 
and most profound scholar, Abdul Baha Ab- 
bas, who continued to be technically a po- 
litical prisoner” of the Turkish Government 
and confined within the interior limits of the 
ancient walled city of Acre, Syria—the St. 
Jeanne d'Arc of the Crusades, never taken 
and even repulsing Napoleon's vast armies— 
Acre, “the Key to Syria.” 

It was an opportunity of a lifetime to have 
such an all-inclusive ethnological exploration 
expedition preceded by the dally Table Talks 
of Abdul Baha, which fired one’s very soul. 
During 19 wonderful days living under his 
ever-watchful eye and most ifspiring tute- 
lage in that ancient fortress of Acre with its 
86-foot thick rounded walls of brick and 
masonry that no cannonball ever had been 
able to pierce, I absorbed the true history 
of the peoples of the East. The windows of 
my own room, semicircular in shape, were 
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like cannon holes in a fort—which, indeed, 
they had been for many centuries—extend- 
ing the full thickness to daylight or to per- 
ceive the wonderful Star of the East leaving 
its track like the moon on the waters of the 
Mediterranean. The furiously pounding 
waves against the fortress walls rising 
straight up out of the sea would break and 
toss off their beautiful light green, purple, 
and white foam which often would splasu 
in one’s face standing by the open window 
on the near side of that deep cannon-hole 
projection that formed a funnel to receive 
the water. 

An expedition through the Holy Land may 
reasonably be expected to be in some sort 
a sacramental event in a man's life; and, to 
me, at 18-19 years of age, it was no exception. 
Everything which revives the long past has 
power to quicken the imagination. 

Half way between Acre and Tyre, and 
only about 6 miles from the sea, our party 
came upon a seat of archives and treasury of 
the Order of the Hospital of Our Lady of 
the Teutons, in what the Germans renamed 
Starkenberg after being known by the 
French name of Montfort since the begin- 
ning of the 13th century. Moulds, finely 
chiseled in stone, into which the Crusader 
pressed his straps in decorating his belt for 
sword and dagger, and his badges worn A% 
marks of recognition, were uncovered, Like- 
wise, an ancient tent peg carved with her- 
aldic bearings, which apparently was pr 
into the ground with a heavy hammer. 

As I set out on my expeditions In fairl¥ 
nearby Syria and Palestine my early study 
of art enabled me to more fully appreciat® 
what I was to find. Every land has a scheme 
of color of its own, and while form and out- 
line are the first, they are not the most 
permanent nor deepest impressions which 2 
region makes upon one. It is the color of 
the land which slowly and most uncon“ 
sciously sinks in upon the beholder day VY 
day. This is especially true of Palestin® 
Syria’s edge-lines are sharp, but they are 
traced In such faint shades as to prod 
an effect very dificult either to re ucs 
or to describe. and yet impossible to forge’ 
The colors are manifold and they vary con- 
siderably with the seasons of the year. Let 
the bare hillsides, which form the greater 
masses of color in most landscapes the 
desert, and the distant mountain ranges 
are ever the same. In some places the out 
crop of white and gray limestone appe 
in characterless and irregular blotches wh 
grotesque intrusion seems to confuse ® 
caricature the mountain side. This, hows 
ever, is only occasional, and the usual ee 
characteristic appearance is that of long an 
flowing lines of striation which generally fol“ 
low pretty closely the curve of the skylin® 
The colors of these strata are many rich 
brown bands, dark red, purple, yellow. and 
blackish ones; but these are toned dow? d 
the dominant gray of the border bands, un 
the general effect is an indistinct gray wi 
a bluish tinge, to which the colored pands 
give a curiously artificial and decorative — 
pearance. As a work of art, Judea is most 
interesting; as part of nature it is al 
incredible. 

Nature in Syria seems always to hier. 
something of the supernatural about na 
The whole country offers you stones wh 
you ask for trees. As an indirect ume 
quence trees, when they are found, 94% ure 
a factitious importance, and a supernatu ie 
significance either for good or evil. Sos 
of the fairest plants of Syria are treach 
as they are fair. gem" 

In her grander and more impressive. ges” 
tures, Nature is in Syria constantly $ 
tive of the play of occult powers. The th Its 
most characteristic of Syrian color ipres 
faintness and delicacy. The general ! as 15 
sion is of dim and faded tints, put on. i008 

the 


na ve 


were, in thin washes. In the stoniest 11 
there seems to be no color at all. as 
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sun had bleached them. The curious color- 
ing of the Judean valleys is never aggressive 
and it takes some carefulness of observation 
to see anything in them more than a blue 
Breen in the sparsely-planted olive groves 
fading into faint greenish gray above. The 
Valleys of ripe sesame and yetch are washed 
into the picture in pale yellow or yellow 
Ochre. The Sea of Galilee appears light blue; 
the Dead Sea, light green, with a haze of 
evaporation rendering it even fainter in the 
distance. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
delicate and spiritual in the world than those 
faint dreamlike mountains in the extreme 
distance of Syrian vistas—the hills east of 
Jordan—gray, with a mere suspicion of blue 
in them, or the lilac and heliotrope moun- 
tains of the desert which form the magic 
ckground of Damascus looking eastward. 

This faintness, however, is but half the 
truth of the color of Syria. Everywhere it is 
tendered emphatic by certain vivid splashes 
ot the most daring brilliance. Wherever 
®prings are found you have instances of this 
Contrast, and Palestine is essentially the land 
ot bright foregrounds thrown up against dim 
backgrounds. 

The geographical formation of the land 
and its strange coloring lend themselves to 

spectral and the uncanny. The Dead Sea 
Presents the most sinister landscape in the 
World—a sense of ghostliness by these un- 
Sarthly shores. A ring of “scalded hills” en- 
es them, and a perpetual haze lies upon 
their waters. Their soll is nitrous and their 
brings sulfurous. Blocks of asphalt le 
among their shingle; and fish, dead and 
Salted, are cast up by the waves. There is 
Uttle life visible about them, whether of 
or beast or bird. Here and there the 
tempting apple of Sodom grows, to appear- 
ance the most luscious of fruits, but so dry 
its core is combustible and is used as 
tinder by the Arabs. A few feet above the 
er level of the sea runs an unbroken 
line of driftwood washed down by winter 
floods and left white and sparkling with 
Crusted salt. 

The winds of Syria are very regular, being 
Th favorable in the economy of her life. 
the. prevail from the west, and, aided by 

sea, they fulfill two important functions 

t the year. In the winter the 

West and southwest winds, damp from the 
ra as they touch the cold mountains, drop 
ir moisture and cause winter rains. The 
ae said: “When ye see a cloud rise out of 


West, straightway ye say, ‘There cometh ” 


A shower, and so it Is’.” (Luke xii: 54.) In- 

(Ps; “He maketh His ministers of winds.” 
- Civ. 4; Book of Enoch lxxvi.) 

of the summer the winds blow chiefiy out 

— the drier northwest, and meeting only 

inet do not cause showers, but greatly 
tigate the daily heat. 


THE SHERKITEH—OUR SIROCCO 


a other winds are much more infre- 
bl ent and irregular. From the north wind 
cite chiefly in October, and brings a dry 
liter, The name Sherkiyeh, our Sirocco, 
ing 17 “the East," refers to all winds blow- 
20 in from the desert—east, southeast, 
h oe and even south-southwest. They are 
blo Winds: “When ye see the south wind 
W. ye say, ‘There will be heat, and it 
hoa to pass, (Luke xli: 55.) 
tain ey are most painful eirs, bringing no 
spri to heip at harvest. Blowing chiefiy in 
tan ug, ang for a day at a time, they neither 
ha nor cleanse the atmosphere. Sometimes 
even ast wind breaks with great violence 
urenen the coast. It was such that Jeremiah 
Wing 1 the scattering of Israel, by an east 
bre Da} Ezekiel saw the ships fy Tyre 
» and the Psalmist the 1 of 
Tarahiet, 2 


cli is important to understand that the 
ate of the Holy Land lends itself to the 
evitabi ot moral idens. There being no in- 
ly eness in the Palestine year, tts climate 
ly due to its doctrine of Providence. 
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BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Effort was made to “dig in“ at the sites 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, which were de- 
stroyed by “fire and brimstone” from Heaven 
because of their wickedness. Of particular 
interest were ruins belived to be the House 
of Lot in which he entertained the angels 
who brought about Sodom’s destruction, in 
the middle of a plain dotted with little hit- 
locks, between the Wady Gharaba and the 
Wady Djarafa, on the eastern side of the 
River Jordan a little to the north of the 
Dead Sea. Lacking sufficient equipment, as 
this was primarily an ethnographical and 
ethnological exploration expedition, not 
much was accomplished in this instance. 

Among the rivers of the world the Jordan 
is unique by a twofold distinction of nature 
and history. While there are hundreds of 
other streams larger and more beautiful, 
there is none which has been more spoken 
about by mankind. Of none has the music 
sounded so far, or so pleasantly, across the 
world. In influence upon the imagination 
of man, the Nile is perhaps the Jordan's only 
competitor. But the Nile has never been 
adopted by a universal religion. 

No other part of our earth uncovered by 
water sinks to 300 feet below the level of 
the ocean as does the Jordan Valley. It 
falls to as deep as 1,292 feet below it at the 
coast of the Dead Sea, while the bottom of 
the latter is 1,300 deeper still. The other 
depressions of the surface of the continents 
below ocean level are the Caspian Sea, more 
than 80 feet below that of the Black Sea; 
and the Shott Melr ir marshes and salt fields 
in the Sahara, from 95 to 279 feet below the 
Mediterranean. 

Of interest to note, however, was that it 
was from Mount Nebo that Moses viewed the 
promised land, and where Jeremiah is said 
to have hidden the ark and other sacred 
temple furnishings. It was felt that some 
very real “finds” may be unearthed there, as 
well as between Jericho, a few miles farther 
south, and the Dead Sea, where there is an 
extraordinary region consisting of mounds 
resembling in design little forts, with cu- 
polas and other fantastic shapes. They are 
composed of soft clay formed by the erosion 
of the winter torrents. In rainy weather 
they become exceedingly slippery and 
slimy, making pedestrian or hoof traffic over 
them virtually impossible. In dry weather, 
however, they are easily negotiated by foot 
or on horseback. These are no doubt the 
slime pits referred to in Genesis xlv: 10. 

To return to Sodom and Gomorrah again, 
one of the most significant things is the 
presence everywhere of ashes, littering the 
main street to a depth in some places of sev- 
eral inches, Exposed bricks show evidence 
of having been cracked and reddened by ap- 
parently great heat: “The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire 
from the Lord out of heaven; and He over- 
threw those cities and that which grew upon 
the ground.” (Genesis xix: 24-25.) 

‘There are few, if any, passages in the Bible 
which dwell on the beauty of the sea. From 
Genesis to Revelation the waste of waters 
seems to suggest thoughts of fear; and Saint 
John, writing on the Isle of Patmos, has a 
final vision of a new heaven and a new earth, 
“and the sea is no more,” (Revelations 
xxi: 1.) 

He differed widely from St. Paul. For even 
the vast armada of Xerxes had far less in- 
fluence in human destinies than the single 
ship which bore Paul, Silas, and Timothy to 
Neapolis, near Philippi. Paul's last voyage, 
lending to the shipwreck at Malta, probably 
his fourth shipwreck, abounds in interest- 
ing detalis, 

However, the Philistines, next to the sea, 
and probably coming from Crete, and of 
Helladic stock, preceding the Hellenic, for- 
tified and held great cities like Gaza, Ekron, 
and Gath, and gave the name of “Palestine.” 
This offshoot of “the Peoples of the Sea,” 
vaunting its fish-god Dagon, symbolized as 
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half man and half fish, finally occupied the 
great and fertile plain from Gaza to near 
Mount Carmel. 

It is interesting to note that Pharoah’s 
Fleets, as early as the fourth millenium 
B. C., went forth on trading expeditions, 
sailing out from Egypt down the Red Sea, 
across the Sinai Peninsula and up the 
Syrian coast, seeking tin and copper ores, 
gold, silver, precious stones, perfumes, spices, 
incense, peacocks, apes, and other exotic lux- 
uries to grace the persons and homes of 
the noble classes. Such an expeditionary 
fleet was sent by Queen Hatsheput, of the 
18th Dynasty. at some time between 1501 
B. C. and 1480 B. C. to the land of Punt 
outside the mouth of the Red Sea. 

As a writer and editor of shipbuilding 
periodicals in recent years, and a member 
of the Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers and, also, of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, I cannot resist 
making the interesting observation that by 
3.000 B. C. the plank ship had attained the 
form it was to retain for the next 3,000 years, 
except for alterations in detail, 

Palestine, whose environment means sea 
and desert, is a great oasis—a fertile strip 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia (Iraq). 
Her neighbors are the sea and the desert. 

With no natural harbor, the sea was never 
looked upon as a friend. The desert was 
Israel's real neighbor. Southeast from her 
it stretched for a thousand miles. From 
north, northeast round through east, and 
south to west, it hemmed her in. To one of 
a seafaring nation watching the dromedary 
post from Damascus to Baghdad the desert 
seems infinitely more and un- 
natural than the sea. For 10 days these 
uncanny beasts and men will travel, march- 
ing 20 hours out of every 24. The stretch 
of dreariness which opens to the western 
imagination, as you watch the lessening 
specks in the tawny distance, is indescrib- 
able. To the eastern it is not so, and it 
never was so. He knows its horrors, and 
yet he loves it. The modern Arab calls it 
Nefud, meaning exhausted, spent. There 
are, in the Arabian Desert, sands no less than 
600 feet in depth, Yet with all its horrors 
it is, after all, his home. 

Besides occasional oases which dot its 
barren expanse, there are many regions 
where grass and herbage may be had contin- 
ually, so long as the flocks keep wandering. 
Accordingly, the long, low, black tent, with 
its obliquely pitched tent ropes and skillfully 
driven pegs, takes the place of such sub- 
stantial building as might create a city. It 
has been so for countless generations, until 
even now most desert Arabs fear walls and 
will not be persuaded to enter them. 

One is impressed by the frequency with 
which those black hajrcloth tents are seen, 
sprawling like the skin of some wildcat 
pegged out along the ground of sand. De- 
ascending the Jordan Valley you see the hair- 


cloth covering a hut whose sides are of 


woven reeds from the river, and sometimes, 
too, a roof of reeds replaces the tent top of 
hatireloth. 

Truly, the desert is the sea of Syria. And 
the sun is the magician of Syria, who 
bleaches her and then throws up against his 
handiwork the boldest contrasts of strong 
light and shade. No one who has seen the 
crimson flush of the sunset on the olives, or 
the sudden change of a gray Judean hillside 
to rich orange, or the whole eastern cliffs of 
the Sea of Galilee turned to the likeness of 
flesh- colored marble, will be likely to forget 
the picture. Loti’s wonderful description of 
desert sunsets—"incandescent violet, and 
the red of burning coals'—is not overdrawn, 
The yellowish dark desert changes to the 
luecious dark of lengthening indigo at the 
foot of a great rock: and the shadows of 
clouds float across the Plain of Esdraelon, 
changing the red plain to deep wine color as 
they pass. Silhouettes are of daily occur- 
rence in that crisp alr. 
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Galilee, the garden of the Lord, is crossed 
by many of the world's most famous high- 
Ways, such as they are—roads from the 
harbors of the Phoenician coast to Samaria, 
Gilead, Hauran, and Damascus; roads from 
Sharon to the valley of the Jordan, roads 
from the sea to the desert; roads from Egypt 
to Assyria. From the earliest times to the 
Present a great thoroughfare has connected 
Damascus with the sea. The port of Damas- 
cus was sometimes Tripoli, sometimes Bey- 
rout, sometimes Sidon or Tyre, sometimes 
Acre (Acca), with Haifa. Acre alone is the 
natural port for Damascus, and the nearest 
ways to Acre run through lower Galilee. 

The Great Road to the Erst from Acre 
across lower Galilee to Bethshan, and over 
the Jordan into Gilead, was the road for 
Arabia. 

Coming to the village of Kafr Kenna, be- 
lieved to be the Cana of the New Testament 
(John II: 1-11) where our Lord performed his 
first miracle at the marriage feast, we note 
a change. The transition from Canaan to 
stony Arabia—the herbage gradually disap- 
pearing till all that is left of it is shrubs 
tufting the ridges of low undulating sand- 
hills; then the sand becoming stony, with no 
plantlife remaining but an occasional thorn 
until plains of sand end in dull ranges of 
mountains covered with loose flints. Jour- 
neying from Bethlehem to the Dead Sea the 
transition is even more abrupt. Hardly have 
you left the flelds of the shepherds when 
you perceive that the herbs, though still 
plentiful among the stones, are parched, In 
a mile or two there is nothing round you 
but wild grayish-yellow sand and rock. You 
thread your way precariously along the sides 
of gorges till you reach that sheer yellow cleft 
down which Kidron is slicing its way with 
the air of a suicide to the sea. 

Then you come up to a lofty ridge from 

which are seen the dreary towers of Mar 
Saba, among the most impressive of all the 
Syrian spectacles. Part of this impression 
comes from the shape of the surrounding 
hills. Ranged in a wide semicircle, their 
fronts eaten out with landslips and torrents, 
they are polished and smooth like gigantic 
sculptures. In some parts the regularity of 
their cones and tables suggest the work of 
Purposeless but mighty builders. In other 
parts the rocks are twisted as if by tormen- 
tors, or tumbled in utter confusion. 
. The winds that blow from east or south 
have crossed the sand before they reach the 
mountains. When they are cool, they are 
pure and fresh, unbreathed before“ virgin 
air.” The evening breeze of Syria Is “the 
respiration of the desert” after its breathless 
heat of day. When the wind is hot, it Is 
terrible as only wind can be that comes off 
burning said. The shirky, or sirocco, in- 
terprets the desert in a fashion which the 
explorer is not likely to forget. Riding 
against it half the length of the Plain of Es- 
draelon, when the thermometer registers 104 
degrees in the shade, until the steel of your 
colored eyeglasses become so hot that you 
are glad to remove them, and endure the 
terrific glare by preference. 

The third general feature of eastern Pal- 
estine is its openness to the desert. Bashan, 
Gilead, and Moab all roll off, with almost no 
intervening barrier, upon the great Arabian 
plateau, 

We experienced several sand storms, the 
first one outside Jericho, when the hot wind 
rose suddenly in the middle of the night. 
The tent curtains shook loudly, the door 
fastenings gave, and the door itself flapped 
like a flag In a gale. Rising, we fastened it 
firmly to its stakes, but soon the whole tent 
began to shake violently, and its heavy pole 
swung. Sleep was impossible, and we lay 
wondering what would happen next. Then 
the sound of feet outside was heard, and of 
hammers driving home the pegs. We rose 
and went out, just in time to see the tent 
next to our own lifting its pegs one after 
another, and its loose ropes lashing free upon 
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Its roof. We seized what ropes we could, and 
all hung on to them together. The wind 
drove clouds of dust and straw, and even 
pebbles, about us like a hot hailstorm. We 
fought the wind until we were beaten. The 
ropes pulled us in spite of all we could do; 
the pegs lifted and the pole swung down 
flat, with some men inside and some outside 
the canvas. The Syrian still feels enough of 
the desert’s flery touch to fear it as an enemy. 

Deserts are violent places. A North Sea 
gale is nothing compared with that in the 
western Sahara, often lasting for 9 or 10 
days, and so violent one cannot stir out of 
the lee of a sheltering rock, if there's one 
around. Similarly, in the Harra Desert be- 
tween the Badlet esh-sham, or Syrian Desert, 
and Ard es-Sawan and Ard-Hudrush, just 
north of the great Arabian Desert. 

The great Palearctic desert embraces the 
Sahara and all of Egypt save the coast and 
the Nile valley; Sinai, Arabia, the Syrian 
desert, anc on across parts of Persia and 
Afghanistan to Turkestan, Tibet, and the 
Gobi ,with a side branch into western India. 

Deserts are not only hot places; they are 
places with very great fluctuations of tem- 
peratures, both yearly and daily. This is 
doubtless In the main due to the clearness of 
the sky and to the absences of vegetation and 
of water vapor. With a clear sky heat ra- 
diates unbrokenly in from the sun, out again 
into space; but a blanket of vegetation im- 
pedes the passage of heat into or out of 
the soll. Where plenty of water exists, much 
of the sun's heat is used up, without rise of 
temperature, in transforming water into wa- 
ter vapor; the restoration of this latent heat 
during night cooling again acts as a damper 
on rapid temperature change. In a desert 
this temperature buffer is almost absent. 
Night temperatures may drop below freez- 
ing point after a day's maximum of 104 to 
110 or more degrees Fahrenheit. In many 
deserts, however, the minimum temperature 
usually keeps just above freezing. In the 
daytime the positive weight of heat makes 
men bend low in their saddles. 

The unspeakable loneliness of the desert 
has its own magic—a melancholy spell 
which has no parallel in other lands, In 
the desert, too, the sky conspires with the 
earth in Its bewitchment, 

CROSSING A SERIES OF DESERTS TO PERSTA 

And now the great voyage of the desert 
over the old caravan route with muleteers 
and camel caravan, into what would be the 
Wild West of today's Syria. Leaving Acre, 
also known in ancient times as Accho and 
Pyolemals, then in what was widely known 
as Galilee, Just north of what was known as 
Samaria, and almost due east of the Sea of 
Galilee, we sailed from Haifa to Beirut (Bey- 
routh), and took the railroad to Damascus. 
This oldest, and certainly the most endur- 
ing city of the world, is a great harbor of 
refuge upon the earliest sea man ever learned 
to navigate. It is because there is nothing 
but desert beyond, or immediately behind 
this site that Damascus has endured 
throughout human history, and must en- 
dure. She was once capital of the world 
from the Atlantic to the Bay of Bengal. 

Standing on the utmost edge of fertility, 
on the shore of the much-voyaged desert, 
Damascus is indispensable alike to civiliza- 
tion and to nomads. From there on fine 
Aenezeh-Beduln Arabian horses we pro- 
ceeded to Karyaten (Nezala), and thence by 
military escort to Adra, where we left behind 
our fiery and high-spirited Arabian horses 
to mount the famous large Oriental white 
donkeys, bred by the Sleb-Bedouins, and 
which are more nearly allied to the wild ass, 
being much more active than his European 
congener. Obtaining a dragoman, tents and 
camels at Dumer, where the desert really 
begins, we proceeded toward the mountains, 
passing several caravanserals. Passing the 
Wadi Ami and the Wadi Hauran, we even- 
tually reached Baghdadi (not to be confused 
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with Baghdad, which is southeast on the 
other side of the Euphrates River), then Hit. 
Following the Euphrates and crossing it at 
Al Falluja we arrived in Baghdad. 

En route we were Introduced to “body 
dances,” which form the staple entertain- 
ment providing the wandering Arabs with 
pantomimic art. Their crude realism is 
unspeakably disgusting, yet which is of much 
interest in the science of ethology, the art 
of depicting character by mimic gestures, 
and may also be considered as ethopoetic, a5 
designed to express character with estho- 
poetic gestures, perhaps more truly a form 
of ethnicism. 

Nature, however, actually did provide the 
true picture of the desert nearing its border- 
ing mountains. Lotl, for instance, describes 
a little sandhill in the desert as all be- 
spangled with mica, which sets itself out» 
shining like a silver tumulus,” 

BEGINNING OF MAIN EXPLORATION 


The Assyrian Empire, if we regard it 8% 
continued in the later Babylonian, lasted 800 
years, and extended. as its acme, from the 
Persian Desert to the Aegean Sea and the 
Sahara. It included in it Persia, EX Medis; 
Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria Proper, Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia, a great part of Asia Minor. 
Syria, Phoenicta, Palestine, Indumaea, an 
Egypt. It was the first example of a really 
great empire. It consolidated all western 
Asia under a single head. It broke the power 
of the Egyptians. It made great advances in 
the arts. At a time when Europe was sunk 
in barbarism it had reached a degree of civil- 
ization beyond realization. 

Assyria was the fated instrument in God's 
hand for the destruction, first of the Klug, 
dom of Samaria, and then of the Kingdom of 
Judea, and so for the elevation and purifica- 
tion of later Judaism by the “sweet uses of 
adversity.” The names of Shalmaneser, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzer must always ro- 
main household words in every land in 
which the Bible ts read; and to many Bible 
readers of any intelligence, as well as among 
students of history generally, there must al- 
ways be a desire to know what manner 
men they were whom those great chietfains 
led from the banks of the Euphrates and t 
Tigris to those of the Jordan and the Nile, 
to Damascus, Samaria, Jerusalem, 
Memphis. 

The most important element in the 
thought of a people, the chief influence bY 
which their character is formed, and the 
inner and even their outer life determined 1# 
their religion. t 

Babylonian and Assyrian legend had it tha 
before the creation of the world, there 
been war in heaven. Seven spirits, crea 
by Anu to be his messengers, took council 
together, and resolved to revolt. “Agains 
high heaven, the dwelling place of Anu the 
king, they plotted evil,” and unexpected}y 
made a fierce attack. The moon god, th 
sun god, and Vul, the god of atmospherg 
withstood them, and after a fearful struggle 
beat them of. Then there was peace for 
while, a 

The Chaldean legend of creation was: “T 
the beginning all was darkness and water an 
therein were generated monstrous anima a 
of strange and peculiar shapes. There we H 
men with 2 wings, and some even with 
and with 2 faces, and others with 2 heads, 
man's and a woman's; and there were mi 
with the heads and horns of goats, and Mew 
with hoofs lke horses; and some with th 
upper parts of a man joined to the lo re 

of a horse, like centaurs; and ther 
were bulls with human heads, dogs with 
bodies and with fishes’ tails; men and ho d 
with dogs“ heads; creatures with heads Lat 
bodies of horses, but with the tails of ae 
and other animals mixing the forms ae 
various beasts. Moreover there were md 
strous fishes and reptiles and serpents. ved 
divers other creatures which had borro of 
something from each others’ shapes, of 
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Which the likenesses are still preserved in 
the temple of Bel. 
GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY 

A woman ruled them all, by name Omorka, 
Meaning “the sea.” Then Bel came forward 
and split the woman in twain; and of the 
One-half of her he made the heaven, and of 
the other half the earth; and the beasts that 
Were in her he caused to perish. And he 
Split the darkness, and divided the heaven 
and the earth asunder, and set the world in 
order, and the animals that could not bear 
the light perished. Bel, upon this, seeing 
that the earth was desolate, yet teeming with 
Productive power, commanded one of the 
gods to cut off his head, and to mix the blood 
which flowed forth with earth, and form men 

- therewith, and beasts that could bear the 
light. So man wag made, and was intelligent, 
being a partaker of the divine wisdom. Like- 
Wise, Bel made the stars, and the sun and 
moon, and the 5 planets. 

_. Geographically as well as ethologically and 
historically, the whole district enclosed be- 
tween the two great rivers of western Asia, 
the Tigris and Euphrates, forms one country. 
It always had been under the general name 
Of Assyria, though Babylonia may have been 
a more accurate designation. Naturally, it 
falls into two divisions, the northern being 
More or less mountainous, while the south- 
ern division is fat and marshy. The near 
&pproach of the 2 rivers to 1 another, at a 
spot where the undulating plateau of the 
north sinks suddenly into the Babylonian al- 
luvium, tends to separate them still more 
Completely. In early times the northern por- 
tion was included in Mesopotamia. Except- 
ing Assur, the original capital, the chief 
Cities of the country, Nineveh, Calah, and 
Arbela, were all on the left bank of the 

. This preference in locating them was 
Gue to its abundant supply of water. The 
great Mesopotamian Plain on the western 
Side had to depend upon the streams which 
flowed into the Euphrates. This vast flat, the 
Modern El-Jezireh, is about 250 miles in 
length, interrupted only by a single lime- 
Stone range, rising abruptly out of the piain, 
and branching off from the Zafros Moun- 
tains under the names of Sarazur, Hamrin, 
and Sinjar. Further north tower the mas- 
šive ridges of the Niphrates and Zagros 
s, where the Tigris and Euphrates take 
ir rise, and which cut off Assyria from 
Armenia and Kurdistan. 

The name Assyria itself is derived from 
that of the city of Assur, now Qal at Sherqat 
(Kalen Shergat), which stood on the right 
bank of the Tigris, midway between the 
Greater and Lesser Zab. It remained the 
Capital long after the Assyrians had become 

© dominant power in western Asia, but 
Was finally supplanted by Calah (Nimrud), 
Nineveh (Nebi Yunas), and Kuyunjik, and 
Dur-Sargina (Khorsabad), some 60 miles 
north. 

„In contrast with the arid plateau of 
Mesopotamia, stretched the rich alluvial 
Plain of Chaldaca, formed by the deposits 
Of the two rivers by which it was enclosed. 

tward rose the mountains of Blam, south- 
Ward were the sea marshes and the Kalda 
or Chaldaeans and other Aramaic Tribes 

„and to the west lay the civilization of Baby- 

la: Babylon, with its suburb, Borsippa 
(Birs Nimrud). The Arakhtu, or river of 
bylon, flowed past the southern side of 
the city, and to the southwest of it on the 
bian. bank lay the great inland fresh- 
Water sea of Nejef, surrounded by red sand- 
1 e cliffs of considerable height, 40 miles 
n length and 35 in breadth in the widest 
Above and below this sea, from Bor- 

ippa to Kufa, extend the famous Chaldaean 
where Alexander was nearly lost. 

The primitive seaport of the country, 
Eridu, the seat of the worship of the Ea the 
Culture god, was a little south of Ur, at Abu 

or Nowawis on the west side of 
the Euphrates. It is now about 130 miles 
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distant from the sea, as about 46 miles of 
land has been formed by the silting up of 
the shore since the foundation of Spasinus 
Charax (Muhamrab) in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. This city was in exist- 
ence more than 6,000 years ago. 

The alluvial plain of Babylonia was called 
Edin (the Eden of Genesis II), where the 
Bedouins pastured the flocks of their Baby- 
lonian masters, 

Numerous mounds indicate that the coun- 
try was thickly studded with towns, but 
few of the sites have been identified. Bismya, 
between Nippur and Erech, was proved by 
American excavations in the early 1990's to 
be the site of Udab. 

The science of irrigation and engineering 
seems to have been first created in Babylonia, 
which was covered by a network of canals, 
all skillfully planned and regulated, the Zab- 
zallat Canal (Nahr Sarsar) running from 
Faluja to Ctesiphon, the Kutha Canal from 
Sippara to Madain, passing Tell Ibrahim or 
Kutha on the way, and the King’s Canal or 
Ar-Malcha, between the other two. These 
three chief canals carried off the waters of 
the Euphrates to the Tigris above Babylon. 

Thanks to this system of irrigation the 
cultivation of the soil was highly advanced 
in Babylonia. According to Herodotus, 
wheat often returned 200-fold to the sower, 
and occasionally 300-fold. Pliny states that 
it was cut twice, and afterwards was good 
keep for sheep. Wheat, sesame, barley, 
ochrys, palms, apples, and many kinds of 
aschened fruit grew wild, as wheat still does 
in the neighborhood of Anah. Marcellinus 
says that from the point reached by Julian’s 
army to the shores of the Persian Gulf was 
one continuous forest of verdure. 

Such a country was naturally fitted to be a 
pioneer of civilization. Before the decipher- 
ment of the cunelform texts our knowledge 
of its history, however, was scanty and ques- 
tionable. The authenticity of the Chaldaean 
historian, Berossus’ list of ten antediluvian 
kings who reigned for 120 sari, or 432,000 
years, has been partially confirmed by the 
inscriptions. 

However, most valuable ancient authority 
on Babylonian and Assyrian history is the 
Old Testament. The excavations of P. E. 
Botta and A. H. Layard at Nineveh opened 
up a new world, coinciding as they did with 
the successful decipherment of the cunei- 
form system of writing, He was the first 
to excavate in Babylonia, where C. J. Rich 
already had done useful topographical work. 

Excavations in the moungls of Balawat, 
called Ingur-Bel by the Assyrians, 15 miles 
east of Mosul, resulted in the discovery of a 
small temple dedicated to the God of Dreams 
by Assur-nazir-pal IIT (883 B. C.), contain- 
ing a stone coffer or ark in which were two 
inscribed tablets of alabaster of rectangular 
shape, as well as of a palace which had been 
destroyed by the Babylonians but restored by 
Shalmaneser II (858 B. C.). From the latter 
came the bronze gates with hammered reliefs 
which are now in the British Museum. 

In 1899, 2 years before I was exploring in 
the same vicinity, a German expedition was 
dispatched by the Orient-gesellschaft with 
the object of exploring the ruins of Babylon, 

TOWER OF BABEL 

Babel, native name of the ancient city of 
Babylon, the modern Hillah, meaning “gate 
of the god,” not “gate of the gods.“ was one 
of the principal aims of our expedition. Ac- 
cording to Genesis xl: 1-9, mankind, after 
the deluge, traveled from the Mountain of 
the East, where the Ark had résted, and set- 
tled in Shimar. Here they attempted to build 
a city and a tower whose top might reach 
unto heaven. They failed in their attempt 
by being confounded by language. And in 
this way the diversity of human speech and 
the dispersion of mankind were accounted 
for, and an etymology was found for the 
name of Babylon in the Hebrew verb babl, 
“to confuse or confound,” Babel being re- 
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garded as a contraction of Balbel. (See 
Genesis xi: 9.) According to Genesis x: 10, 
it is said to have formed part of the Kingdom 
of Nimrod. 

The origin of the story has not been found 
in Babylonia, but the tower no doubt was 
suggested by one of the temple towers of 
Babylon, possibly the East-Saggila, the great 
temple of Merodach (Marduk.) According 
to the Lisan el- Arab (xiil:72) mankind 
were swept together by winds into the plain 
afterward called "Babil," and were scattered 
again in the same way. 

Existing remains on the east bank of the 
Euphrates consist of three vast mounds, the 
Babil to the north, the Qasr or “Palace,” 
know also as the MufJelliba, in the center, 
and the Ishan Amran ibn ‘Ali to the south. 
Eastward of these come the Ishan el-Aswad, 
or “Black Mound.” West of the Euphrates 
are the remains of the ancient Borsippa. 

One of the oldest names of Babylon, and 
of which poets were especially fond, was 
Din-tir (Sumerian), meaning “the life of 
the forest.“ Earlier mention of Babylon is 
in a dated tablet of the region of Sargon 
of Akkad (3800 B. C.). In 689 B. C., its 
walls, temples and palaces were razed to 
the ground and the rubbish thrown into 
the Arakhtu, a canal bordering the earlier 
Babylon to the south. It was rebuilt by 
Esarhaddon and again Babylon was beseiged 
by the Assyrians and starved into surrender, 
Later Nebuchadrezzar made Babylon one of 
the wonders of the ancient world, to be 
surrendered without a struggle to Cyrus. 
Incidentally, Alexander was murdered in the 
palace of Nebuchadrezzar, 

The Babylonian temples were massive but 
shapeless structures of crude brick sup- 
ported by buttresses. Rain was carried off 
by drains, in some instances of lead. The 
use of brick led to the early development 
of the pilaster and column, as well as of 
frescoes and enameled titles. The walls 
were brilliantly colored, sometimes being 
plated with bronze or gold, as well as with 
tiles. Painted terracotta cones also were 
embedded in the plaster. 

CULTURE, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 

One of the most famous literary works to 
come down to us was the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
in 12 books, composed by a certain Sin-ligi- 
unninni, and arranged upon an astronomical 
principle. Each division contains the story 
of a single adventure in the career of Gilga- 
mesh. Another epic was that of the crea- 
tion, the object of which was to glorify Bel- 
Merodach by describing his contest with Tia- 
mat, the dragon of chaos. In the first book 
an account is given of the creation of the 
world out of the primeval deep and the birth 
of the gods of light. Then comes the story 
of the struggle between the gods of light and 
the powers of darkness, and the final victory 
of Merodach, already described. 

The legend of Adapa, the first man, ex- 
plains the origin of death, Adapa, while 
fishing, had broken the wings of the south 
wind, and was accordingly summoned before 
the tribunal of Anu in heaven. Ea coun- 
seled him not to eat or drink there. He fol- 
lowed the advice, and thus refused the food 
which would have made him and his descend- 
ants immortal. 

The culture of Assyria, and still more of 
Babylonia, was essentially literary. Cunci- 
form literature made during the reign of 
Assur-banipal of Assyria (669-626 B. C.) and 
deposited in the palace of Nineveh bears out 
the astral theology of Babylonia and Assyria, 
indications representing the popular belief 
that divination through the lives of sacri- 
ficial animals as representing divination 
through the observations of the heavens, 
based upon the primitive view which regard- 
ed the liver as the seat of life and of the soul. 
Animal sacrifice, libations, ritualistic purifi- 
cation, sprinkling of water, and symbolical 
rites of all kinds accompanied by short 
prayers, represent a religious practice which 
in Babylonian-Assyrian religion, as in all re- 
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ligions, is older than any theology, and sur- 
vives the changes which the theoretical 
substratum of the religion undergoes, 

The influence exerted by the Babylonian- 
Assyrian religion was particularly profound 
on the Semites, while the astral theology 
affected the ancient world in general, includ- 
ing the Greeks and Romans. A remarkable 
civilization unfolded in the Euphrates Valley, 
influencing many of the traditions, myths, 
and legends embodied in the Old Testament, 
Indirect influences are to be found in the 
prophetical books, as also in the Psalms and 
in the so-called Wisdom Literature. Even 
when we reach the New Testament period, we 
have not passed entirely beyond the sphere 
of Babylonian- influences. 

The religion of Babylonia carries us back 
‘to so remote an antiquity, before the birth 
of the most ancient of the religions with 
which we are familiar, and which have 
formed the data upon which the students of 
the science of comparative religions have 
formulated the laws governing the growth 
of religions in general, that it is extremely 
difficult to trace its growth and development 
in accordance with those laws which are 
applicable to the Aryan and other systems. 

Our earliest inscriptions from the cities of 
southern Chaldea carry us back to a period 
certainly long prior to 3800 B. C., yet these 
inscriptions prove that religion already had 
passed through more than one of the earlier 
stages of deyelopment. Animism or Sha- 
manism, the crude cultus of the magician 
and sorcerer, ever in contact with the evil 
opponents in nature, the spirits which waged 
war against man, had passed away and given 
place to the worship of the Creator, God. 

Cyrus, the Persian, was hailed alike by 
Babylonian and Jew as the one who would 
restore the capital (being spoken of in Isaiah 
xliv: 28, xiv: 1, as “Cyrus, my prince.) and 

peace to each alike. Cyrus entered 
city after city, and lastly Babylon itself, 
without fighting. It was on the evening of 
the 15th of the month Tammuz, the great 
festival of the e of Ishtar and Tam- 
muz Adonis, in the year 538 B. C. that Baby- 
lon fell, Belshazzar was slain, and the em- 
pire fell. Cyrus was hailed as a deliverer, a 
messiah. He freed the Babylonians from the 
eccentricity of an unpopular man, and af- 
forded to the Jews the prospect of deliver- 
ance. Thus is the Persian ruler spoken of: 
“Merodach, the great lord, restorer of his peo- 
ple, beheld with joy the deeds of his vice- 
agent, who was righteous in hand and heart. 
To his city of Babylon he summoned his 
march; like a friend and a comrade he went 
by his side; without fighting or battle he 
caused him to enter his city of Babylon. 
The lord God, who in his mercy raises the 
dead to life, and who benefits all men in 
difficulty and prayer, has in favor drawn 
to him and made mighty his name. Mero- 
dach, the great lord, freed the heart of his 
servant, whom the people of Babylon obey.” 

Cyrus was welcomed by the Babylonians, 
and the short time in which he assumed and 
established there in his new empire proves 
the willingness of the people to submit to 
him. The policy of Cyrus in thus recogniz- 
ing the religion of Babylon, and becoming 
a prayerful servant of Nebo and Merodach, 
would seem to directly contradict the state- 
ments of the Hebrew prophet Isalah (ch. xiv: 
1), where he attributed with the most icon- 
oclastic tenets, but it is only in perfect ac- 
cordance with the subsequent action of 
Cambyses and Darius in Egypt, where the 
former conformed to the worship of Neit, 
and the latter to the adoration of Ammon, 
to whom he built a temple in the oasis of 
El Kargeh. 

Merodach occupies exactly the same posl- 
tion that is assigned to Cyrus by Yaveh in 


Isaiah xliv: 28, xiv: 1, where he is spoken 


of as “Cyrus, my prince.” 

From the vast mass of Babylonian litera- 
ture, which for centuries have lain hidden 
in the treasurchouse of antiquity, we learn 
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that not only was Babylon the motherland 
of culture, but also that in her temple 
schools were taught the first principles of 
many of the great doctrines of religion 
which we hear at the present day set forth 
from our pulpits. 

Too, astronomy was of old standing in 
Babylonia, the standard work on the subject, 
written from an astrological point of view, 
which was translated into Greek by Berossus, 
was believed to go back to the age of Sargon 
of Akkad. The zodiac was a Babylonian in- 
vention of great antiquity, and eclipses of 
the sun as well as of the moon could be 
foretold. Observatories were attached to 
the temples, and reports were sent regularly 
by the astronomers to the king. 

The stars had been numbered and named 
at an early date and tables of lunar longi- 
tudes and observation of the phases of Venus 
made. Indeed, in Seleucud and Parthian 
times the astronomical reports were of a 
thoroughly scientific character. 

Great attention was paid to the calendar, 
a week of 7 and another of 5 days being in 
use. 
The Babylonians invented an extremely 
simple method of ciphering, and discovered 
the convenience of the duodecimal system. 
The ner of 600 and the sar of 3600 were 
formed from the soss or unit of 60, which 
corresponded with a degree of the equator. 
Tablets of squares and cubes, calculated from 
1 to 60, have been found at Senkira. Also, 
fragments of the clepsydra, the lever and 
the pulley, indicating the knowledge of me- 
chanics. 

FINDS IN BABYLONIA 

We discovered a fragment of a Babylonian 
clay tablet which was one of the earliest 
scriptural accounts of the Deluge, dating 
back to 1714 B. C., and beautiful painted 
pottery and other objects were found in the 
remains of one of the ancient temples of the 
period beginning of the fourth millennium 
before Christ. Also, a baked-clay cylinder 
of an early king of Babylonia, of the period 
555 B. C. to 538 B. C., inscribed with a prayer 
on behalf of Belshazzar. 


ON TO PERSIA 


From Baghdad we next proceeded into 
ancient Media, to Diyala, Shahrabian, Khan- 
aquin, Oasr-i-Shirin, Karind, Shahabad, 
Kermanshah, Sehneh, Kangavar, Hamadan, 
Malayer (Daulatabad), Iraq (Sultanabad), 
Khumain, Gulpaigan, Khunsar, and Isfahan. 
Thence south-southwest to Shiraz, via Yesdi- 
Khast (Samirum), Kuh-i-Bul, and Persepolis, 
and the Plains of Pasagardi to the south. 

We had passed through the classical prov- 
ince to Fars, the cradle of Persian greatness. 
And entering a stony valley on our divine 
mules, the valley belng bounded by parallel 
chains of hills and mountains belonging to 
the province of Luristan, we sighted the 
hamlet of Yezdikhwast, a natural fastness 
perched on a precipitous rock. The inhab- 
itants, apparently, do not care to have 
strangers dwelling in their cliff-girt abode. 

By now everyone was inquiring if we were 
on our way to Shiraz. “There is no other 
city like Shiraz; all about it the earth is 
green with grass; even the roofs of the ba- 
zaars are covered with herbage. It is the 
Green City of Solomon (Shahr-i-sabz-i- 
Suleyman). And the people are* so quick 
and clever and generous. Not like those 
miserable, miserly Isfahanis, nor yet like 
those stupid, thick-headed Khurasanis. 
Have I ever told you the verses made by the 
Isfahani, the Shirazi, and the Khurasanl, 
Sahib?” our scholarly Persian coexplorer 
asked, and when we said “No,” and that we 
would like to hear them yery much, he went 
on: 
“Once upon a time an Isfahan!l, a Shirazi, 
and Khurasani were traveling together. 
Now, one night they succeeded in getting a 
dish of pilaw, and the Isfahani, being a 
witty fellow, as well as stingy (like all his 
Tascally countrymen), suggested that no one 
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should be allowed to have a share of the 
pilaw unless he could make a verse about his 
native country. To this they agreed, and the 
Isfahan! began: 

“From Isfahan fruits of seven colors come 
forth.” 

The Shirazi, without a moment's hesita- 
tion—for all Shirazis have a natural gift for 
versifying—went on: 

“Our stream of Ruknabad comes forth 
from the rock.“ 

It was now the Khurasanl's turn, but he, 
poor fellow, being very stupld and slow, after 
the manner of his countrymen, could not 
think of a rhyme for a long time, and was 
in great fear that he would lose his pilaw 
after all, when suddenly an inspiration came 
to him, and he concluded the stanza thus: 


“Out of Khurasan come forth blackguards 
like me.” 

ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 

The most striking feature of the Persians 
as a nation is their passion for metaphysical 
speculation. This passion, so far from being 
confined to the learned classes, permeates 
all ranks, and manifests itself in the shop- 
keeper and the multeer, as well as in the 
scholar and the man of letters. 

That dogmatic theology is unfavorable to 
speculation Is obvious, and as few theologi- 
cal systems are more dogmatic and uncom- 
promising than that of Islam, it might be 
expected that Persia, being one of the 
strongholds of the Muhammadan faith, 
would afford at best a sterile soil for the 
growth of other systems. Such, however, is 
far from being the case. Persia is, and al- 
ways has been, a very hotbed of systems, 
from the time of Manes and Mazdak in the 
old Sasanian days, down to the present age. 

To the metaphysical conception of God 
as Pure Being, and the ethical conception 
of God as the Eternally Holy, the Sufi super- 
adds another conception, which may be re- 
garded as the keynote to all mysticism, TO 
him, above all else, God is the Eternally 
Beautiful—Janan-i-Hakiki,” the “True Be- 
loved.” 

Mysticism. is in its nature somewhat vague 
and difficult to formulate varying In char- 
acter between an emotional philosophy and 
a devotional religion. On one side of it 
stands metaphysic, and on the other the- 
ology. 

Mulla Muhsin-I-Fey left behind him ®& 
multitude of books, mostly in Arabic, and his 
systematic and voluminous work called the 
Asfar-i-arba’a (Four Treatises) has had the 
greatest reputation. The three points 
claimed as original in Mulla Sadra’s teaching 
are as follows: 

1. His axiom “Basiku A-haklkat kullu 1 
ashya wa leysa bi-shey in minha”—“The 
element of real being is all things, yet 18 
none of them.” 

2. His doctrine that true cognition of any 
object only becomes possible by the identifi- 
cation of the knower with the known. 

3. His assertion that the imagination is in- 
dependent of the physical organism, and 
belongs to its nature to the world of the 
soul: Hence that not only in young children, 
but even in animals, it persists as a spirit 
entity after death. In this polnt he diffe’ 
from his predecessors, who held that it was 
only with the development of the Ratio 
Soul that immortality became possible. 

The study of Persian philosophy is not 4 
thing to be lightly undertaken, and pro- 
ficiency can only be the result of diligent ap“ 
plication, combined with good natural ca- 
pacity. It is not a thing to play with in 2 
dilettante manner, is properly regarded by Its 
votaries as the highest intellectual training 
and the crown and summit of all knowledge. 

Scholastic theology teaches that man. 
born of matter, is yet capable of spiritual de- 
velopment which will lead it back to 
and enable him, during the span of m 
life, to accomplish the ascent from matter to 
spirit, from the periphery to the center. 
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the arc of ascent also are numerous grades; 
but here again, as in the arc of descent, seven 
are usually recognized. The arc of ascent, 
or the microcosm, the seven principles of 
Man, takes in the heart, the spirit, the soul 
and the nature, being preceded by three 
Preliminary stages; the third being “the 
secret.“ The arc of descent, or the macro- 
cosm, consists of a series of emanations: (1) 
exploration of the world of divinity; (2) the 
World of divinity; (3) the world of the in- 
telligences; (4) the world of the angels; (5) 
the world of ideas; (6) the world of form; 
(7) the material world. 

The whole universe is to be regarded as 
the unfolding, manifestation, or projection 
of God. It is the mirror wherein He sees 
Himself; the arena wherein His various at- 
tributes display their nature, It is subse- 
quent to Him not in sequence of time (for 
time is merely the medium which encloses 
the phenomenal world, and which is, indeed, 
dependent on this for its very existence), but 
in sequence of causation; just as the light 
given off by a luminous body in causation, 
but not subsequent to it in time. This 
amounts to saying that the universe is co- 
eternal with God, but not coequal, because it 
is merely an emanation dependent on Him, 
While He has no need of it. 

Just as the light proceeding from the lumi- 
Nous body becomes weaker and more diffuse 
as it recedes from its source, so the emana- 
tions of being becomes less real, or, in other 
Words, more gross and material, as they be- 
come further removed from their focus and 
Origin. This gradual descent or recession 
Irom the primal being, which is called the 
Kaws-i-Nuzul (arc of descent), has in reality 
infinite grades, but a certain definite number 
(seven) is usually recognized. 

Man finds himself in the lowest of these 
grades —the material world; but of that 
World he is the highest development, for he 
Contains in himself the potentiality of re- 
ascent, by steps corresponding to those In the 
arc of descent, to God, his origin and his 
home. To discover how this return may be 
effected how the various stages of the Kaws- 
1-Su'ud (arc of ascent) may be traversed, is 
the object of philosophy. 

The race exists for its highest develop- 
Ment; humanity for the production of the 
perfect man (Insan-i-Kamil), who, sum- 
Ming up as he does all the grades of ascent 
from matter—the lowest point of the series 
Of emanations—to God, is described as the 
Microcosm, the compendium of all the planes 
Of existence (hazrat-i-jami), or sometimes 
as the “sixth plane“ (hazrat-i-sadisa), be- 
Cause he includes and summarizes all the 
five spiritual planes. 

It has been said that some men never rise 
beyond the second grade—the world of form. 

ese are such as occupy themselves en- 
Urely during their lives with sensual pur- 
Sults—eating, drinking, and the like. Even 
in these cases where the “rational soul” 
(Nafs-i-natika) has not been developed dur- 
ing life, there does exist a spiritual part 
Which survices death and resists disintegra- 
tion. The spiritual part is called “imagina- 
tion” (Khiyalat). 

Interestingly, especially in the light of so 
Many preachings even under the Christian 
faith, yet even in this low state of develop- 
Ment, where no effort has been made to reach 
the plane of the reason, a man may lead an 

ocent and virtuous life. What will then 
the condition after death of that portion 

Of him which survived the body. It cannot 
Teenter the material world, for that would 
amount to metempsychosis, which is un- 
Compromisingly denied by all Persian philos- 
ophers. Neither can it ascend higher in the 
Spiritual scale, for the period during which 
Progress was possible is past. It derives no 
Pleasures from spiritual or intellectual ex- 
mces, and would not be happy in one of 
higher worlds, even could it attain 

It desires material surroundings, 
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and yet cannot return to the material world. 
It therefore does what seems to it the next 
best thing: It creates for itself subjective 
pseudo-material surroundings, and in this 
dream-dwelling it makes its eternal home. 
If it has acted rightly in the world accord- 
ing to its lights, it is happy; if wrongly, then 
miserable. The happiness or misery of its 
hereafter depends on its merit, but in either 
case it is purely subjective and absolutely 
stationary. There is for it neither advance 
nor return; it can neither ascend higher, nor 
reenter the material world either by trans- 
migration or resurrection, both of which the 
philosophers deny. 

It is not uncommon for Sufis to describe 
a man by the form with which they profess 
to identify him in the world of similitudes. 
Thus, I have heard a Sufi say to his an- 
tagonist, “I see you in the world of simili- 
tudes as an old toothless fox, desirous of 
preying upon others, but unable to do 30.“ 

Although a soul cannot rise higher than 
that world to which it has assimilated itself 
during life, it may be delayed by lower affini- 
ties in the world of the barrier on its way 
thither. Souls temporarily delayed there to 
undergo a species of probation before passing 
to the worlds above. 


“No one yet hath unraveled a knot from the 
skein of the universe, 
And each who came and essayed the same 
but made the tangle worse. 
And I know not, when bound for the land 
of my quest, if my portion shall be 
The good which I hope for and seek, or the 
evil that seeketh me.” 


The scholastic theology (lan-I-Kelam), 
the physics of which have been retained by 
all Persian metaphysicians up to the present 
day, consists of 5 mental faculties, cor- 
Tesponding to the 5 senses. These, with 
their cerebral seats, are: (1) Forebrain, the 
compound perception which has the double 
function of receiving and apprehending im- 
pressions from without. It is compared to a 
two-faced mirror, because, on the one hand, 
it reflects“ the outward world as presented 
to it by the senses, and, on the other, during 
sleep it gives form to the ideas arising in the 
midbrain. (2) The imagination (Khiyal), 
which is the storehouse of forms. (3) The 
controlling or coordinating faculty (Mutasar- 
rifa), which combines and elaborates the 
emotions or ideas stored in the Vahime and 
the images stored in the imagination. It is, 
therefore, sometimes called the keeper of the 
two treasuries. (4) The emotional faculty 
(Vahime), which is the seat of love, hate, 
fear, and the like. (5) The memory (Hafiza), 
which is the storehouse of ideas. 

Nothing below the plane of the imagina- 
tion survives death; e. g., in the lowest ani- 
mals, whose culminating faculty is a sense 
of touch, like worms, death brings about 
complete disintegration. 

As regards the interpretation of dreams, 
these are of three kinds, as follows: 

I. Dreams due to disordered health: (a) 
Blood—red things, such as fire, etc., are 
seen; (b) bile—yellow things, such as the 
sun, gold, etc. are seen; (c) phlegm—white 
things, such as water, snow, etc. are seen; 
(d) melancholy—black things, such as ink, 
etc, are seen. 

II. Dreams arising from impressions pro- 
duced during waking hours. 

III. Dreams not arising from the external 
or internal causes above enumerated. These 
are refiections from the eternal or internal 
causes above enumerated, obtained during 
sleep from the world of similitudes (Alam-i- 
Mithal). Just as every man has his appro- 
priate “form” in the world of similitudes, so 
also has everything else. Knowledge, for 
instance, is symbologized by milk; and enemy 
by a wolf, etc. 

The Persians paid divine honors to the 
sun, and represented him in their ensigns. 
They used ornaments and devices on their 
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ships: “Some other things there are In the 
prow and stern extremities of the ship, which 
beautified sometimes with living creatures, 
named Corymbi and Coronae.” Geese were 
looked on as fortunate omens to mariners 
“for that they swim on the top of the waters 
and sink not.” Thus Ovid in his epistle to 
Paris: “The stern with painted deities richly 
shines.” í 

The ship wherein Europa was conveyed 
from Pheenicia into Crete had a bull for its 
flag, and Jupiter for its tutelary deity. The 
Boeotian ships had for their tutelar god 
Cadmus, represented with a dragon in his 
hand, because he was the founder of Thebes, 
the principal city of Boeotia. The name of 
the ship was usually taken from the flag, 
as appears in the following passage of Ovid, 
where he tell us his ship received its name 
from the helmet painted upon it: 


“Minerva is the goddess I adore, 
And may she grant the blessings I implore; 
The ship its name a painted helmet gives.” 


Hence comes the frequent mention of 
ships called Pegasi, Scyllae, Bulls, Rams, 
Tigers, etc., which the poets took liberty to 
represent as living creatures that transported 
their riders from one country to another; 
nor was there, acording to some, any other 
ground for those known fictions of Pegasus, 
the winged Bellerophon, or the Ram which 
is reported to have carried Phryxus to 
Colchos. 

“The system of hieroglyphics, or 
was adopted into the mysterious institution, 
for the purpose of concealing the most sub- 
lime secrets of religion from the prying 
curiosity of the vulgar, to whom nothing was 
exposed but the beauties of their morality.” 
(Ramsay: “Travels of Cyrus,” lib. 3.) 

The old Asiatic style, so highly figurative, 
seems, by what we find of its remains in the 
prophetic language of the sacred writers, 
to have been evidently fashioned to the mode 
of the ancient hieroglyphics; for as in hiero- 
glyphic writing the sun, moon, and stars 
were used to represent states and empires, 
kings, queens, and nobility—their eclipse 
and extinction, temporary disasters, or en- 
tire overthrow—fire and flood, desolation by 
war and famine; plants or animals, the qual- 
ities of particular persons, etc.; so, in like 
manner, the Holy Prophets call kings and 
empires by the names of heayeny lumi- 
naries, their misfortunes and overthrow are 
represented by eclipses and extinction; stars 
falling from the firmament are employed to 
denote the destruction of the nobility; thun- 
der and tempestuous winds, hostile inya- 
sions; lions, bears, leopards, goats, or high 
trees, leaders of armies, conquerors, and 
founders of empires; royal dignity is de- 
scribed by purple, or & crown; iniquity by 
spotted garments; a warrier by a sword or 
bow; a powerful man, by a gigantic stature; 
a judge by balance, weights, and measures— 
in a word, the prophetic style seems to be 
& speaking hieroglyphic. These nt 
symbolism of a high and methodical order. 

The first and second phases of this ex- 
ploration expedition, in the Holy Land, Syria, 
Assyria and Babylonia, were under the 
searching leadership of Haji Seyed Moham- 
mad Taki Manshadi out of Acre; and the 
third phase was under the leadership of Prof. 
Edward G. Browne, fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, and lecturer in Persian to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (England), Under the 
tutelage of this leading authority of the 
English-speaking world on oriental peoples 
and history of the Middle East, I learned 
much. including a fair smattering of the 
beautifully poetic Persian language. It was 
a rare opportunity in the flower of youth, 

ALLAHU AKBAR 

Whoever first beholds Shiraz is constrained 
by the exceeding beauty of the sight to cry 
out in admiration, Allahu Akbar“ — God is 
most great,” 
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The Shiraz road takes a bold sweep towards 
the west and enters the grand defile through 
which flows the river Pulvar, and all the ruins 
except the Tomb of Cyrus (Masjid-i-Madar-i- 
Suleyman) are situated within a short dis- 
tance of it and one another. The Tomb of 
Cyrus is half a mile beyond them on the 
opposite side of the road, and is encircled by 
alittle village. It ls regarded by the Persians. 
as a place of considerable sanctity. 

The Tomb of Cyrus is built of white stone 
and forms a landmark in the Plain of Pasar- 
gadae. It consists of a rectangular roofed 
chamber of extraordinary solidity, situated 
on a square platform approached on all sides 
by steep and lofty steps. The building bears 
no inscriptions in cuneiform or Pahlavi 
characters, but numerous Musulman visitors 
have engraved their names on its walls, much 
in the manner of English and American boys 
carving their names or initials, a la “Kilroy 
was here.” 

But it is the beautiful minaretted, tur- 
quoise-hued city of Shiraz, home of Persian 
culture, the mother of Persian genius, the 
sanctuary of poetry and philosophy, that re- 
minds one of that verse of Sa‘di’'s: 


“Pleasant is the enjoyment of the New Year, 
especially in Shiraz, 
Which turns aside the heart of the wan- 
derer from his native land.” 


Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following letter I received 
from Mr. Thomas D. Rice, executive 
secretary, Massachusetts Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with respect to the impor- 
tation of breaded fish sticks that com- 
pletely nullifies the token protection 
afforded the fishing industry under para- 
graph 717 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended: 

Freorvary 17, 1954. 
Representative THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom: The Customs Bureau has re- 
cently rendered a decision with respect to 

the importation of breaded fish sticks that 
completely nullifies the token protection 
afforded the fishing industry under para- 
graph 717 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

I refer specifically to the practice of ex- 
porters of ground-fish fillets, who are now 
cutting fresh fillets into fish-stick sizes, 
breading and packing them uncooked in Im- 
mediate containers, weighing with their con- 
tents more than 15 pounds each, net.“ 

The Customs Bureau has already issued a 
ruling that the rate of duty on this com- 
modity shall be 1 cent per pound and have 
classified the commodity under 720 (b) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. They are at the pres- 
ent time considering the rate of duty to be 
established on cooked fish sticks. You can 
be assured that the commercial fishery of 
New England isn't going to get the best of 
that decision. 

In the name of the New England fishing 
industry I yehemently protest the right of 
the Bureau to render any opinion which In 
any way supports an attempted subterfuge. 

When paragraph 720 (b) was written, the 
manufacture of breaded fish sticks was un- 
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heard of; paragraph 720 (b) was not designed 
as a catchall; “prepared or preserved” fish 
does not refer to a “further processed” com- 
modity. I contend that breaded fish sticks 
constitute a processed commodity, hence, 
not eligible for classification under para- 
graph 720 (b) “Fish, prepared or preserved.” 

It is our intention to arrange a meeting 
between industry representatives and the 
Bureau of Customs as soon as possible to 
end this subterfuge and to demand a strict 
adherence to the prevailing rates of duty. 
The industry is entitled to all the protection 
it can obtain under the law. 

You will be properly notified of the meet- 
ing date. Your support of our position is 
vital. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tomas D. RICE, 
Etecutive Secretary. 


New York Republican Ethics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment which I submitted on February 15 
to the special legislative committee on 
integrity and ethical standards in gov- 
ern, appointed pursuant to a resolution 
of the New York State Legislature. 

I am sure the Members are familiar 
with the recent exposé of scandal and 
corruption in the New York State gov- 
ernment. Iam not one who believes you 
can legislate morals. In my judgment 
the moral tone of an administration is 
determined by its leadership. 

In the 20 years that Governors Smith, 
Roosevelt, and Lehman were the chief 
executives of the State of New York, 
there was no need for a code of ethics 
and there was no taint of corruption or 
maladministration. Now, after almost 
12 years as Governor of the State of New 
York, Governor Dewey feels that a code 
of ethics is required. I am willing to 
accept his judgment and I, therefore, 
have made these proposals in the belief 
that if the State of New York is to leg- 
islate in the field of integrity and ethics 
in government, such legislation should 
not be a sham but should be capable of 
accomplishing its stated objective. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, JR., SUBMITTED TO SPECIAL LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON INTEGRITY AND 
ETHICAL STANDARDS IN GOVERNMENT 
It seems incredible that the State of New 

York which has led the Nation in the devel- 

opment of progressive social Icgislation and 

law reform does not have a conflicts of in- 

terest statute to prevent unscrupulous public 

officials from using their office for private 
ain, 

$ One would think that in this day of billion 

dollar budgets when the mechanical com- 

plexities of modern government have 80 

great an impact on the lives of our citizens, 

our State would have been among the first 
to enact confilcts of interest legislation. 

Graft, corruption, and venality are by no 
means modern phenomena of government 
any more than the contagious disease is a 
new problem to medicine, But as in the 
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case of the contagious disease, the tech- 
niques for control of venality are vastly im- 
proved. 

It is therefore amazing that in all this 
time, and particularly during the period 
when the State government has expanded 
its attraction to those who prey on public 
funds, there has been no recognition of this 
problem and no constructive solution until 
the venal practices of public officials ex- 
ploded into newspaper headlines. 

Many of the situations which the news- 
papers have described in recent months have 
shocked the public and have undermined 
confidence in the democratic process. Yet 
not only were some of these facts known to 
many of the associates of those who used 
their public or party position for private 
gain, but could easily have been ascertained 
by the leaders of the administration H they 
were at all interested. 

But there is little value in looking to the 
problems of the past unless we also look to 
their future solutions. It should be no con- 
solation that venality is an age-old problem 
of government. The mechanical complexi- 
ties of modern government provide greater 
opportunity for subtle betrayal of the public 
trust. The stakes are higher; the poten- 
tial for graft and venality is larger, and the 
paths of access more devious. 

In your deliberations you will be con- 
fronted by many problems of a general 
philosophical nature. Many of these prob- 
lems have been discussed and analyzed many 
times, and I will not burden your record 
with repetition, although I commend to your 
attention the hearings and report of Senator 
Paul Douglas’ Subcommittee on Improve- 
ment of Ethical Standards in Government 
of the 82d Congress. 

A study of the broad policy concepts 1s 
necessary and useful, and you should con- 
sider such problems as making certain that 
in establishing restrictions they are not 830 
unreasonably rigid as to bar from public 
service all but the privileged, or the un- 
imaginative, the impoverished, the inept, or 
the professional political racketeer whose 
propensity for marginal maneuvering thrives 
under rigid restriction. 

But all of these policy questions are dif- 
cult to resolve in the abstract. Therefore I 
would suggest that in your deliberations you 
also consider specific questions involving po- 
tential conflicts of interest such as— 

1. Is it proper for a legislator or party of- 
cial either directly or through his family to 
acquire a financial Interest in an enterprise 
licensed by and operated under the super- 
vision of the State? 

2. What is the propriety of haying a for- 
mer legislator who sponsored legislation le- 
galizing a particular type of business under 
State license to acquire a financial interest 
in such business soon after he leaves the 
legislature? 

3. Is it ethical for an appointed official 
charged with the responsibility of law en- 
forcement to acquire either directly OF 
through relatives a financial interest in 8 
business over which he has a responsibility 
for enforcing the law? 

4. Is it proper for a party official to accept 
fees for influencing or trying to influence 
legislation when in his party capacity he has 
the power to withhold renomination or pro- 
motion for members of the legislature? 
Should he be permitted to engage in su 
activity immediately after leaying office whe? 
the officinalis he is secking to influence owe 
their positions to him? 

5. Is it proper for a legislative leader tO 
have an Interest in the continued prosperity 
of a concern licensed by or doing business 
with the State by rendering legal services or 
acting as an insurance agent for such a firm? 

6. Shouldn't there be some time limits 
tion preventing former employees of state 
agencies from doing business with or s, 
ticing before those agencies? 
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7. Is it proper for public or party officials 
to practice before or otherwise attempt to 
influence the decision of a State agency for 
thelr own private gain? 

In your deliberations you will have to de- 
Cide whether activities such as those I have 
described are proper or improper. You will 
also have to decide whether they should be 
Classed as criminal or otherwise Illegal. And 
if you conclude that a code of ethics without 
egal sanction is advisable, you will have to 
Gecide whether such conduct is merely in- 
Giecreet and impolitic or frankly immoral. 

Also, in view of the Governor's message to 
the legislature seeking the creation of this 
Committee you will have to decide whether 
to treat such questions, and I do not mean 
to imply these are., the only questions, as 
“genuine conflicts of interest“ or in the 
sphere of what the Governor has seen fit 
to label “theoretical conflicts, too tenuous 
to be actual.” 

Having raised some of these problems, let 
me suggest my concept of what changes in 
the law would seem appropriate. 

1. CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


To cover the broad range of subtler influ- 
ences which attend major governmental 
decisions such as those involved in regula- 
tion of business, I suggest a comprehensive 
Conflicts of interest statute. This statute 
should provide, among other things, that: 

1. Public officials be prohibited from hold- 

ig Or executing any commercial contract for 
their private gain to which the State is a 
party either directly or indirectly. 

2. For a reasonable period after termina- 
tion of their service, former State officials 

prohibited from transacting any business 
With the department of Government with 
Which they were affiliated. 

3. Former State officials should be forever 
Prohibited from dealing with the State on 
Specific cases with which they were directly 
Concerned while in State employ. 

4. Public officials should be prohibited 

practicing before State agencies except 
in the discharge of their official duties and 
receiving compensation for their sery- 
in connection with a claim against, or 
& subsidy or other benefit from the State. 

5. The statute should apply to legislators 
as well as the officials or employees of other 
departments. 

6. Party officials should be prohibited from 
accepting fees for influencing legislation and 
administrative decisions during their tenure 
and for a period of years thereafter. 

Tl, BRIBERY 

Bri statutes now on the books pro- 
hibit some of the transactions most sub- 
Ject to public censure. However, the need 
Tor broader definition of what constitutes 
the bribe is obvious. Such general statutory 

guage as “anything of value or of per- 
Sonal advantage“ renders the difficulties of 
7 almost insurmountable in many in- 
tances of obviously immoral conduct by 
Public officials. 

The diversity of benefits to be derived 

m the State under our extensive scheme 
dt administrative regulation makes it im- 
erative that possible items of consideration 
20 Spelled out m greater detail. Modern 

vantages are seldom clearly personal and 

e sophisticated public officer of dubious 

tegrity has long since abandoned the crude 
Procedure of direct exchange under specific 
qercement. In view of these developments, 

he following modifications might prove 
‘fective: 

1. Payment or concession to a third party 
With the consent or connivance of a public 
Omicini in exchange for an act on the part 
Of that cfficial should be prohibited. 
ten, 4 public official frequently receives 
A ge of substantial value for using his in- 
Acne with other officials rather than for 

She in his own official capacity. This situa- 
bein should be specifically covered by the 

statute, 
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3. The thing of value for which the act 
of the official is procured should be defined 
specifically to include such benefits as rate 
schedules, subsidies, authority, loan, privi- 
lege, service, license, product, certificate, con- 
tract, ruling, opinion, decision, etc. 

4. Immunity from prosecution granted the 
offeror of the bribe who testifies against the 
accepting public official should be withdrawn. 
The briber contributes no less to the betrayal 
of public trust than the bribed. 

5. The legislature should make voldable 
any transaction consummated in violation 
of the bribery statute, granting the State the 
option of recovering the amount of State 
funds, if any, expended. 

III. ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


Beyond the range of the criminal statute 
there is a wide field of activity which should 
be subject to administrative sanctions. These 
regulations would have the advantage of 
swifter and surer sanctions than the criminal 
law. They have the further advantage of 
fiexibility, permitting adjustment to less serl- 
ous infractions. They should duplicate in 
many instances the criminal provisions. 
Then, where criminal prosecution is difficult 
or unduly expensive to the State, administra- 
tive sanctions could be easily invoked. Regu- 
lations should provide for the dismissal of 
State employees or public officials and party 
officials for engaging in any personal busi- 
ness transaction or private arrangement for 
personal profit which accrues by virtue of 
thelr official position or based on confidential 
information obtained in an official capacity. 
Dismissal should also be provided for accept- 
ance of any gift, favor, or service, directly or 
Andirectly, from a person or firm with whom 
the official transacts business for the State. 

Since it is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration to set the moral tone of the 
public service, extreme care should be taken 
to select individuals for appointive positions 
whose personal integrity will contribute to 
maintenance of high moral standards in 
government. 


IV, EFFECTIVENESS OF VOLUNTARY CODES OF 
ETHICS 


Ethical codes are traditionally character- 
istic of self-regulating professional groups, 
the oath of the medical profession and the 
legal profession's canons of ethics being the 
most notable examples. To be effective, a 
code must emanate from the group as a 
standardization of its best practice. 

The report of the United States Senate 
Subcommittee on Ethical Standards in Gov- 
ernment headed by Scnator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois, lists four requirements for effective 
ethical code. It should be (1) clear and 
explicit, (2) practical, (3) based on a real 
understanding of the situation, and (4) ap- 
plicable in good faith. 

In order to fulfill the practicality require- 
ment a code should have application to a 
specific functional group. Since it is de- 
elgned to regulate group practices, the cri- 
terion for application should be “what the 
group does“ rather than the fact that it 
has a single employer. The American Bar 
Association recognized this need for func- 
tional specialization when it formulated a 
judicial code despite the fact that all Judges 
are lawyers and subscribe to the canons of 
legal ethics. Where the group whose con- 
duct is to be regulated represents too broad 
a cross-section of professional activity an 
ethical code may well be a platitudinous 
farce. For this reason, I do not believe a 
code of ethics applicable to the brond and 
vague category public officials would have 
any value. Is there a possibility that the 
conduct of a specific functional category 
of public officials might be best regulated 
by such a code? 

Career civil servants might be best sub- 
ject to regulation but this group is already 
the best regulated. They do not represent 
the sore spot. 

For the politically appointed public offi- 
cial a code would have little value. If the 
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established policy of his political afallation 
emphasizes primacy of the public interest 
or if he has personal integrity no code is 
necessary. If either the policy of his affilia- 
tion or his personal integrity is questionable, 
no code will suffice. 

Since the legislature is the most nearly 
autonomous group of public officers and 
since many of their functions, particularly 
in the area of investigation, are subject to 
such tremendous abuse, an individual ethi- 
cade could serve a most important function 
in this particular field. 

Let me suggest the following as the code 
which a legislator should adopt for himself: 

1. I shall not participate in any legislative 
decisions in which I have either a direct 
or indirect financial interest unless I shall 
fully disclose the nature of my Interest, 

2. I shall never use my office to exert extra- 
legal pressure over decisions of executive or 
administrative agencies which may affect me 
personally. 

3. I shall treat witnesses who appear be- 
fore committees on which I sit with courtesy 
and fairness, following those limitations 
which have been the hallmark of the ju- 
dicial process in our legal 

4. I shall not abuse my privilege of im- 
munity. I shall not say things under the 
cloak of immunity that I am not prepared to 
say outside, nor shall I betray any official 
confidence of the legislature or of any com- 
mittee thereof. 

5. I shall not Indulge in personal yillifi- 
cation of any kind, but I shall not hesitate 
to criticize public figures and public policies 
with determination and courage whenever 
the facts justify such criticisms. 

6. I shall not vote on any issue without 
an attempt to consider the voiceless interest 
of the unorganized ih our society. 

The most convincing evidence a legislative 
assembly can give that unethical conduct 
is not the accepted pattern is rigorously to 
discipline conduct reflecting on the collec- 
tive integrity of the body and not to hide 
such conduct as a family skeleton. 


v. PERMANENT COMMISSION ON ETHICS 


I heartily endorse the recommendation of 
the State crime commission that a perma- 
nent watchdog agency or commission be es- 
tablished. The commission should have at 
least 2 legislative members (not of the 
same ), an authority in the field of 
public administration who is neither a party 
or public official, a retired member of the 
bench, and at least 1 law or citizen member. 
It should have the power to investigate mat- 
ters of unethical conduct by any public 
official, Including legislative and judicial or- 
ficlals, and to make recommendation to the 
appropriate disciplinary power. 

The present counterpart of a commission 
on ethics, with its membership comprising 
one commissioner (the commissioner of In- 
vestigation) is too restricted in its scope 
to constitute a meaningful attack on the 
problem of ethics in government. The pres- 
ent commissioner is not empowered to hold 
hearings or to inquire into the conduct of 
the legislative or judicial branch. The most 
serious criticism, however, is that the present 
commission concentrates too much power 
over too vital an issue in the hands of one 
man, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the St. Lawrence seaway, 
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I wish to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to include the 
following two editorials which appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader-News, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the 4th and 9th 
of February 1954, respectively: 
[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader- 

News of February 4, 1954] 

VOTE on SEAWAY 


Approval of St. Lawrence seaway legislation 
by the House Public Works Committee by a 
vote of 23 to 6 does not imply this contro- 
versial measure, already passed by the Sen- 
ate, will have easy going in the lower Cham- 
ber of Congress. The showdown will come 
when the measure reaches the floor, if and 
when it gets by the Rules Committee. 

The Public Works Committee was packed 
with administration stalwarts, so this vote 
is no criterion of what action the House it- 
self will take. All that has been done is to 
move the legislation along for a decision. 

Even proponents of the bill are not too 
optimistic about the results. That does not 
mean the House will hand the administra- 
tion a setback. Under the circumstances, 
those who oppose this boondoggle should 
leave no stone unturned to shelve it per- 
manently. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader- 
News of February 9, 1954] 
New Seaway ESTIMATES 

Press reports from Canada suggest that 
new estimates will increase the cost of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. In Washington, great 
stress is being placed on the expenditure of 
$105 million for the project which, we are 
told, will be self-liquidating. Both state- 
ments are false. 

The truth is the $105 million is fust the 
down payment on the seaway like money 
spent for clearing land before the erection of 
an industrial plant. When and if the sea- 
way is completed, the bill will, from indica- 
tions, exceed $2 billion. Yes, that figure is 
$2 billion. 

As for the announcement that the project 
will not cost the taxpayers a cent, the truth 
is the United States Treasury is to guarantee 
payment. If there is any money available 
after splitting with Canada, the indebtedness 
will be met during the ensuing 50 years; 
otherwise, Uncle Samuel will pick up the 
check as usual. 

If the seaway is such a sound proposition, 
the suggestion has been made that bonds 
should be sold directly to the public without 
Government backing, This issue will likely 
be raised in the House of Representatives 
when debate on the seaway gets under way. 


“Some Hungry People Would Gain a 
Great Deal”—Article from the Fresno 
Bee Endorsing the Sullivan Food Stamp 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the Members, I am sure, will be inter- 
ested in an article which appeared on 
February 14 in the Fresno Bee, Fresno, 
Calif., entitled “Federal Surplus Food 
Could Help Needy.” 
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This article, discussing my bill, House 
bill 7870, which would authorize the dis- 
posal of up to $1 billion in surplus foods 
each year through a food stamp plan to 
persons on relief or in need of assistance 
but ineligible for relief, declares that a 
plan of this nature would be of particu- 
lar value in a State like California, which 
is faced with a growing relief problem. 

County welfare agencies say they have 
reached a crisis so far as granting aid is 
concerned 


The Fresno Bee reports. 

It adds: 

Farming States in particular have large 
numbers of migrant families who fail to 
meet the residence requirements of counties 
to be eligible for relief. To be told they do 
not qualify for rellef does not make them 
any less hungry. 


In summarizing the plan outlined in 
my bill, the Fresno Bee declares: 

The Government would have little to 
lose and some hungry people would gain a 
great deal. 


The specter of malnutrition is real, 
Mr. Speaker, and an increasing number 
of the Members from all types of con- 
stituencies—urban, industrial, or rural 
agricultural—is every day receiving re- 
ports from back home on the spread of 
want and misery and hunger among 
American citizens not getting adequate 
supplies of food while these surpluses 
continue to pile up higher and higher. 

The full text of the article from the 
Fresno Bee from which I have quoted is 
as follows: 


FEDERAL SurPLUS Foop Cour HELP NEEDY 


Mrs. Jon, B. SULLIVAN, Democrat Con- 
gresswoman from Missouri, has come up with 
à surplus food plan which could help some 
of the States with unemployment problems. 

California is faced with a growing relief 
problem as indigent families seek help. 
County welfare agencies say they have 
reached a crisis so far as granting aid is 
concerned, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN’s plan, to be embodied in 
a House bill, calls for the issuance of food 
stamps to a value of $1 billion redeemable 
in food from Federal surplus stocks. 0 

It would make the food available to those 
on welfare rolls and to other persons need- 
ing financial aid but who are ineligible be- 
cause of local rules, 

Farming States in particular have large 
numbers of migrant families who fail to 
meet the residence requirements of counties 
to be eligible for relief. To be told they do 
not qualify for rellef does not make them 
any less hungry. Mothers and children get 
hungry regardiess of rules, To what county 
or State are they to go when they are with- 
out funds? 

Experience during the depression of the 
thirties taught that private agencies cannot 
deal with such a problem, 

Many families live from one paycheck to 
the next. And the migrant’s chance to save 
is lessened by his frequent periods of un- 
employment, even in good times, 

Mrs. Sutttvan's plan could result in killing 
2 birds with 1 stone. It could save the 
counties and States a great deal of money 
they might otherwise have to put out for 
relief and would dispose of some of the 
worrisome food surplus. 

The Government would have little to lose 


pene some hungry people would gain a great 
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A Concrete Plan for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission granted 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I direct the attention of 
the House to an outstanding accomplish- 
ment of cooperation of industry and the 
Civil Defense Administration. 

E. P. Spratlen, Jr., president of the 
Ready Mix Concrete Co., of Denver, Colo., 
and Lt. Gen. Henry L. Larsen, Director 
of Civil Defense of Colorado, have 
worked out a plan to supply water should 
an atomic attack occur. This plan con- 
templates the entire industry engag 
in the manufacture of concrete to make 
their trucks available in carrying water 
to minimize the disaster. This plan 18 
set forth by E. P. Spratlen, Jr., and Lt. 
Gen. Henry L. Larsen at the Natio 
Concrete Association meeting in Chi- 
cago. After the explanation of the pla? 
the concrete industry agreed unani- 
mously to cooperate with the civil de- 
fense authority. 

The plan is as follows: 

One of the most provocative questions be- 
fore and now since the Korean 185. 
“What have the Russians got regarding the 
A-bomb? And what are their intentions in 
thetr plan for world domination? Will 
strike first and if so what can we do in 
United States of America to protect a sneak. 
attack from the air similar to the Jap sner- 
attack of Pearl Harbor? Since the Revolt 
tionary and Civil War our homeland 
never been attacked. Will the Russian“ 
presuming they have the A-bomb in quanti- 
ties and a tremendous number of 1008 
range bombers capable of carrying 1 
loads of bombs, attack our motherland? 
so, where? Will they attack in several 10 
cations simultaneously; and where are «0 
most likely places of attack? What have 
in the way of protection such as radar 
screens, guided interceptors, and what i 
our chances in repelling such an attac 
Will we attack them first? And many O 
pertinent basic questions, ` 

We are sure of one thing, as often A 
pressed by President Eisenhower, that we of 
a peace-loving country with no desire "| 
necessity of any acquisition of additional b 
ritory and under no condition will we attang 
first. But we are not blasé enough to th 1 
that we, the last stronghold of free per 
and contrawise to the philosophy of the R 
sians, will go unchallenged. arf 

So much realistic thinking is neces“ 21 
even though we want and pray for 1 yes 
It becomes necessary to protect ourse 
from the rapier attack when and if 77 
curs, God forbid, whether we want to or n 

This brings us for the first time with 
sible attack on our mainland, always 
secure because of our natural protection 5e 
oceans and security by distance from ing 
former battlefields to a very rude awakeni g- 
namely: The fast tremendous bomb-curſ, 
ing war weapon to shake our security “ 
marrow. pie 

The natural genius of the American peo 
can approach but never completely prof ns 
us from the air regardless of our radar sere icp 
and many other protections, many of W 
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We, the public, do not know, Hence the Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Knowing that we must face stark realiza- 
tion to protect our beloved country it is only 
natural that we take rapid and full action 

to anticipate such an attack. So, again, our 
industries can take an active and construc- 
tive step to loyally help in this program of 
Civil defense. So much has to be done—and 
of course, first things must come first—that 
We bring it before this convention realizing 
Tull well we would prefer to truly have peace 
om earth universally but also knowing that 
we must be ready on a minute's notice to 
Tully protect all the things we hold dear, 
against any aggressor. 

We will discuss one phase of the problem 

morning and shall approach it in three 
Ways. First, we shall hear from General 
Larsen, second, we will show you a short 
film we have made up to show demonstra- 
tions of what we can do, and lastly have a 
Question and answer period to fully develop 
this phase of civil defense. So without any 
further delay it is my real personal pleasure 
to introduce our speaker, Lt. Gen. Henry L. 
Larsen. 


A CONCRETE PLAN FOR Crvi DEFENSE 
(By Lt. Gen. Henry L. Larsen, Chicago, HI., 
February 15, 1954) 

Modern mventions are making enormous 
T 


The invention of powered flight introduced 
® third dimension into warfare—depth. The 
airplane has given us long range vision of 

battle areas and far into the enemy's 
homeland. It has increased immeasurably 
range and fiexibility of firepower re- 
®ulting in a great change in the mode of 
Warfare. The homefront, cities, our indus- 
and populous centers have become the 
Principal objectives of military forces—the 
Military forces themselves are objectives of 
Attack only incidently, and then only as 
they obstruct attacks upon the homefront. 

The introduction of the atomic bomb in- 

warfare has provided military forces with 
& highly destructive weapon which is espe- 
cially effective in conjunction with the fast, 
Mobile, long range heavy bomber, with its 
ability to deliver that bomb on a selected 

et with pinpoint accuracy. 

We have knowledge of the potential de- 
Structive power of such weapons and the ex- 
tent of fire damage which may be antici- 
Pated, depending upon the characterietics 
Of the target city at the time of the attack. 
It may be assumed that cities under such at- 
tack by modern weapons will experience mass 

of proportions far beyond the capacity 

Of regular city fire departments. Even after 

building up regular fire departments within 

the capacity of the taxpayers, there will be 

ulred great numbers of auxillary fire 
ting units, equipment and personnel. 

We know the Communists have a stockpile 

A-bombs which is increasing every week, 
and the know-how to produce H- bombs. 
ne know the Communists have several 

Undred long-range bombers capable of 
Carrying those A-bombs to their selected 

cts anywhere in the United States. 

We know that as long as the United States 

in its policy of not starting a war, 
any enemy of our country would enjoy the 

Vantage of the Initiative which means 
More in this alr-atomle age than ever be- 
be in history. It could make Pearl Har- 

look like a Sunday-school picnic. 
ive may expect any aggressor to exploit 
Re oe maximum the advantage of surprise. 
à would co that In his Initia] surprise 
Strack by inflicting upon us the maximum 
umage of which he is capable. He knows 
pat the worst thing he could do to us 
Ould be to destroy simultaneously as many 
= Possible of our Important industrial cities 
nd our strategic air-command bases. In 
t first blow without warning, before we 
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could initiate our retaliation counter meas- 
ures. He know that he might never again 
have such an opportunity after we are in 
a full shooting war. 

Some months ago competent military au- 
thorities in Washington stated that the best 
we could expect to do against such an at- 
tack would be to stop only 30 percent of 
the attacking planes. We know the Ger- 
mans knocked down only 6 to 8 percent, or 
at the most 10 percent of our bombers on 
any mission over Europe, and that was on 
& narrow front, with heavy bands of radar 
fences, backed up by ground observers, a 
strong fighter air force, and antiaircraft bat- 
teries. In contrast we have thousands of 
miles of perimeter, in frigid zones, with much 
less radar protection per thousand miles, 
with less fighter-plane protection propor- 
tionately, against faster, more mobile bomb- 
ers than existed in World War IT. But what- 
ever the percentage of enemy planes which 
could get through, whether 90, 70, 50, or 
5 percent, there would be too many reach 
our cities resulting in enormous destruc- 
tion. 

Fortunately President Eisenhower imme- 
diately upon taking office undertook the 
strengthening of our military defenses 
against aerial attack, and this program is 
being pushed vigorously. But this program 
cannot be completed overnight, and much 
remains to be done in our radar installa- 
tions, our ground-observyer corps, our ability 
to give timely warning to our military forces, 
and our civilian population, to building up 
our air-defense command to what it should 
be, and our antiaircraft forces, as well as 
our civil defense. 

We must realize that there is no such thing 
as an absolute defense. 

One hundred bombers in one trip today 
can carry as much potential destructive 
power in modern weapons as all the bombs 
dropped by all the British and American 
planes throughout World War II. There is 
probably as much potential destructive 
power in existing stockpiles of A-bombs 
today as all the explosives in all wars in his- 
tory combined. 

The effectiveness of fire as a weapon was 
fully demonstrated in the attacks in Europe 
and Japan during World War II. It has been 
stated that approximately four-fifths of the 
destruction on Britain resulting from enemy 
air attack was fire damage. Whatever form 
of weapon may be used in the future, it is 
recognized that fire will remain a major form 
of attack and one of the chief problems of 
civil defense. It can be assumed that no 
urban area in the United States is immune 
to such attacks. 

The lessons learned from the great fire 
attacks on the citics of Britain, as well as 
Germany and Japan, which were scientifi- 
cally planned to produce the maximum dam- 
age, and later the atomic bomb attacks upon 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, all provide us with 
valuable guidance In planning measures to 
minimize the effects of fire damage to Amer- 
ican cities in any future war, 

An estimated 7,000 buildings, 129 miles of 
street frontage were afire at one time in the 
attack oh Hamburg on July 27, 1943. 

Warfare by fire from the sky reached its 
climax in the campaign against the Japan- 
ese homeland where about 175 square miles 
of nearly 100 percent damage resulted. 

In Japan great fires sometimes took the 
form of either a fire storm or a conflagra- 
tion. The most notable example of a confia» 
gration occurred in Tokyo in March 1945. 
Here the alming points of the attacking 
force were chosen to cover 8 square miles of 
the most highly combustible portion of the 
city. An extended fire swept over 15 square 
miles in 6 hours. The area of the fire was 
nearly 100 percent burned; no structure or 
its contents escaped d The fire 
spread largely in the direction of the natural 
wind. 
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It was estimated by the United States 
strategic bombing survey that 168,000 per- 
sons died, 200,000 were seriously injured and 
nearly 8 million persons were made home- 
less by the major incendiary attacks on 
Japanese cities. The great attack on Tokyo 
in March 1945, alone accounted for half the 
total deaths. This attack caused more 
deaths than either of the atomic bomb at- 
tacks, and more than the great Hamburg, 
Germany, attack, Probably more persons 
lost their lives by fire in Tokyo. in a 6-hour 
period than at any other equal time in the 
history of man. 

The attacks on Hamburg (population 1,- 
760,000) are illustrative, and present a pic- 
ture which was common in varying degrees 
in other German cities. Four Royal Air 
Force attacks in July and August 1945, de- 
stroyed 55 to 60 percent of the city. Of the 
physical destruction, 75 to 80 percent was 
caused by fire. An area of some 30 square 
miles was damaged, which included 12% 
square miles completely burned out. Some 
300,009 dwelling units were wiped out, and 
750,000 persons were made homeless. At 
least 60,000 persons were killed. There were 
1,200,000 evacuees. 

Bomb loads of 1,000 to 2,000 tons were 
sometimes dispatched over German cities in 
a single night. These bomb loads would 
generally be approximately half high ex- 
plosive and half incendiary. A total of 
7,000 tons was dropped on Hamburg and an 
even heavier bomb load was dropped on 
Dresden in the closing days of the war. In 
contrast, the heaviest single attack on an 
English city was of the order of 70 tons of 
incendiary and high explosive bombs. These 
figures show that the German attacks on 
England were comparatively light, despite 
the great damage they caused, 

As estimated and described by scientists, 
the atom bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki changed into a fireball generating 
heat probably exceeding 3.5007 C. at ground 
zero which lasted for about 3 seconds. The 
fireball of an atomic bomb is hotter than 
the surface of the sun or 1,000,000° C. 

Although many fires close to ground zero 
were undoubtedly started by heat from finsh 
(primary fire), most of the fires in Hiroshima 
were secondary, because of frame construc- 
tion and from electrical short circuits, over- 
turned stoves, lamps, broken gas lines, and 
other damage caused by the blast, In round 
numbers in Hiroshima 55,000 out of 75.000 
buildings were totally burned out. Sixty- 
eight thousand or 90 percent of the houses 
were damaged by fire or binst. It may be 
safely estimated that deaths approximated 
100,000 among the civilian and military pop- 
ulation. 

In Nagasaki, blast and fire destroyed or 
seriously damaged 20,000 out of 52.000 build- 
ings, with 35,000 dead and somewhat more 
than that injured. 

Beside the problem of water contamina- 
tion, which must be anticipated. one of the 
lessons learned in World War II was that 
water supplies designed for normal peacetime 
use were not adequate for fighting wartime 
fires. In the heavy Allied air attacks on Ger- 
man and Japanese cities, all water systems 
were damaged and some were completely 
disrupted. Similar conditions could prevail 
in American cities if they should be attacked 
with atomic, incendiary, or high-explosive 
bombs, 

The water mains in Hamburg were broken 
in 847 places by high explosive bombs during 
the great attacks mentioned. The breaks 
disrupted distribution to the extent that the 
public water system was useless. 

In Tokyo pressure in many districts rarely 
exceeded 8 pounds per square inch, and the 
maximum pressure noted was about 25 
pounds per square Inch. 

The public fire department and resene 
units played a minor role in the extinguish- 
ment of the fires in Hiroshima, as 80 percent 
of the public firemen on duty had beon killed 
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or critically injured, 60 percent of the public 
fire stations totally damaged, and 68 percent 
of the fire trucks destroyed. As a result, 
only 16 pieces of fire equipment were 
available. 

On the contrary direct damage to the fire 
department in the Nagasaki attack was much 
less than at Hiroshima. The paid fire de- 
partment lost only two fire stations and one 
truck. The auxiliary police and fire units 
lost 4 fire stations and 4 pieces of equip- 
ment. Fire department casualties were 
minor as compared to the Hiroshima loss, 
However, the effect of fire fighting was neg- 
ible due mainly to failure of the public 
water supply. A major contributing factor 
to the failure of the water supply was break- 
age of approximately 5,000 house service 
pipes due to collapse of dwellings from the 
blast or destruction by fire. 

Officials of American cities under attack 
would be faced with two major water-supply 
problems: 

(1) To keep in service as much of the pub- 
Uc water supply system as possible. 

. (2) To provide auxiliary water supplies 
separate from the public water system, which 
may be used in fire-fighting emergencies. 

Plans for increasing the available water 
supply will vary from city to city, but there 
are several features which they generally 
have in common. In every city, the follow- 
ing emergency conditions should be consid- 
ered: 

(1) The simultaneous occurrence of s 
large number of fires over a wide area. 

(2) The possibility that these fires may 
combine and assume the proportions of a 
fire storm or conflagration. 

(3) The exhaustion or serious curtailment 
of normal water supplies resulting from ex- 
cessive damage to the public water system. 

Without doubt the most important single 
part of fire defense pianning is that cov- 
ering emergency water supplies; water is the 
ammunition of the fire-fighting service. 
Without adequate supplies of water for fire 
fighting, even the largest force of men and 
appilances is rendered comparatively useless. 

In addition to inadequate water supplies, 
the regular fire departments themselves 
would be inadequate and unable to cope with 
the extensive fires in cities under modern 
mass air attack, 

In Tokyo the situation was completely out 
of control 30 minutes after the first bomb 
dropped, and efforts to combat the fires were 
futile. 

The organized fire departments in Britain 
in World War II numbered 378,000 men and 
women on whole or part tinre. They plan to 
augment this force in personnel and equip- 
ment in an emergency. 

There are about 16,000 organized fire de- 
partments in the United States, about 900 of 
which are composed of full-time professional 
firemen numbering about 92,000. New York 
City with an approximate population of 8 
million has about 11,000 pald firemen. In 
cities of 5.000 population, the number of 
full-time firemen may be as few as 5 or 86. 
Additional personnel and equipment beside 
regular fire departments will be needed to 
meet major disaster fire conditions and 
should be provided for in the planning. 

Civil-defense fire services must be built 
around existing organizations. Auxillary 
fire units must be ready to mobilize and 
work together during civil-defense emer- 
gencies, since no regular fire department in 
any city ls strong enough to cope with the 
magnitude of the fire we may anticipate in 
an A-bomb attack, Therefore, we must plan 
to save from destruction as much of our 
existing equipment as we can, to mobilize 
as many neighboring units as practicable 
from support areas, and also to expand, or- 
ganize, equip, and train as strong and effec- 
tive an auxiliary fire-fighting force as is 
practicable. 
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Large industrial plants and public or pri- 


vate institutions in large cities often have 


their Independent water-supply systems and 
have facilities which fit them naturally into 
any auxiliary fire-fighting force. 

The ready-mixed concrete industry is the 
best adapted in this category. You generally 
have your own water supply; you have the 
heavy equipment capable of transporting im- 
pressive quantities of water to the scene of 
a fire; your forces are not only mobile but 
generally dispersed in areas probably outside 
the mass fire area, and they can readily be 
organized into auxiliary fire units. 

The local fire department must form the 
basis for civil-defense fire service within the 
community, The chief of the local fire de- 
partment should be the chief of the civli- 
defense fire program in the area under his 
jurisdiction. On his emergency staff should 
be one member representative of the ready- 
mixed concrete industry, who should be se- 
lected by the latter and who would be sup- 
plied with all pertinent data about all such 
firms, location of plants and equipment, 
their fire-fighting capacity, and communica- 
tions with them to insure appropriate and 
timely instructions to all. After equipment 
has been ordered to report to the scene of 
a fire with instructions as to routes to be 
taken, point of contact, and person to whom 
to report, such forces will thereafter oper- 
ate as auxiliaries under the direction of the 
regular fire department authorities. 

“Warning yellow“ means an attack by 
hostile aircraft is probable. It will not be 
made public by the audible public devices 
such as sirens, horns, and whistles. Your 
company executive should have an instru- 
ment or device in his office to receive the 
yellow warning and means of communicating 
this word to all his personnel who should 
thereupon automatically take designated dis- 
persed posts prepared to undertake their fire- 
fighting duties upon further instruction 
based upon local standard operating pro- 
cedure. This means that there must be 
effective communications between competent 
authority and the standby dispersal posts. 
If the yellow warning comes outside normal 
working hours there must be someone known 
and ready at all times to receive this warning 
and with names, addresses, or phone numbers 
at hand, and a procedure for warning the 
personnel involved immediately, In the 
larger organizations this phoning may be 
done by the chain reaction method, that is, 
1 person calls 4, for example, each of whom 
calls 4 more, and soon. By being in the early 
warning net of civil defense with plans for 
prompt dispersal of mobile equipment, much 
invaluable transportation may be saved, and 
be available to fight the fires to follow. 
The latter communication may be wire or 
radio in the established civil defense net. 
Maps and plans of all these main and satel- 
lite plants, together with their capacities 
and hydraulic characteristics should be filed 
with the water department and be integrated 
into the overall emergency plans developed 
by the city. Besides the personnel of any 
Ready Mixed Concrete Co. who have enrolled 
as civil defense auxiliary, reserve, or emer- 
gency firemen, it may seem desirable to aug- 
ment them with other auxiliary manpower 
for reltet drivers, firemen, first-aid or rescue 
men having in mind around-the-clock 
operations. 

The personne! of each Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Co. should be enrolled with the local 
civil-defense agency and should be trained 
in fire-fighting techniques, and at least the 
rudiments of first ald and rescue work. 
They should have certain distinguishing em- 
blems readily avaliable at all times to iden- 
tify them and their vehicles as belonging 
to the civil-defense organization in accord- 
ance with local Instructions and procedures. 
They should participate In test warning 
drilis from time to time to insure that they 
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know their stations and duties, The aux- 
illary equipment, pumps, hose, nozzles, fire 
apparatus, chemicals, tools, tarps, etc., which 
they should take with them in an emer- 
gency, should be kept in workable order in 
a convenient place for instant use upon re- 
ceiving the yellow warning. The personnel 
of each company should form an auxiliary 
fire unit according to organizational and 
functional lines with prearranged line of 
command and/or communications. 

In America, the residential section, much 
of the commercial, business, and the older 
industrial sections comprising the major 
portions of our cities, are built up predomi- 
nantly with load bearing, masonry wall, 
wood frame buildings, and are highly sus- 
ceptible to fire and blast, and the disasters 
which occurred in the cities of Germany 
and Japan could happen here. You your- 
selves know the amount of highly flammable 
and explosive material in our cities and even 
in or near your plants. 

It may surprise some people to know that 
the percentage of combustible construction 
in five major cities in the United States may 
be said to be characteristic of all our cities. 
These figures have been supplied by the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board: 


Percent 
combustt 4 


The great destructive fires resulting from 
incendiary attacks upon cities in general 
take the following pattern: 

Hundreds or thousands of small fires are 
started within a radius of 2½ or 3 miles 
from the center of the city. These 
should be extinguished on the spot in thelf 
incipient stage before they expand and com 
bine to become large fires. The intense hea! 
generated by the explosion of an atomi? 
bomb will ignite combustible material witb 
in a radius of 3 miles, Within the first houf 
the fires will combine and become serlou* 
and unless controlled, will become either ? 
conflagration or a fire storm within 4 hours. 

The term “conflagration” is generally ap- 
plied to great mass fires entirely out of con” 
trol. These fires are generally accompanied 
by strong natural winds. 

A fire storm involves the rapid ignition 
over a large area. In the absence of a strong 
ground wind the perimeter fires combine, 
and augmented by the effects of heat rising 
in the center of the area merge the agg?” 
gate blazes into one inferno with its ow” 
pillar or column of burning gases which 110 
almost vertically. The rapid burning 10 
great amounts of combustible materials 
accompanied by a corresponding consump? 
tion of alr, causing an influx of new air aif 
the base of the pillar. This inrush of * 
or fire wind reaches gale-like proportions of 
it heads toward the fire center, capable in 
uprooting trees as much as three feet 10 
diameter. Nothing combustible remains 
the area. 

Fire fighting is of three categories: 

1. By householders, 

2. By organized fire guards, factory 
ployee groups, and organized civilian 
illary units, 

3. By professional fire-fighting services in 

The ready-mixed concrete industry is 
an admirable position to serve in the 
category. I know of no group which is mon 
favorably situated to provide so vital a 
tribution in our ctyil defense prog% 
With fire causing 75-80 percent of the g- 
struction, with regular fire-fighting depri 
ments with inadequate auxiliaries never * je- 
to meet this emergency alone, with the ant 
struction of city water systems and result ng 
water failure the greatest handicaps 
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Personnel and facilities of the ready-mixed 
concrete industry are in a position to assist 
very materially in meeting this challenge, 
No other industry has the auxiliary capac- 
ity, the dispersed facilities and the mobility 
to get as much water where and when 
needed as yours. Yours could be the vital 
contribution which might prevent hundreds 
of millions, or billions of dollars of fire loss, 
and spell the difference between defeat and 
Victory. Providing this emergency auxiliary 
fire-fighting equipment would also save 
hundreds of millions of dollars in taxes 
which might otherwise have to be appro- 
priated for fire equipment, and in my opin- 
jon if your industry as a whole undertook 
this program it would not only be a notable 
Patriotic effort, but one of the greatest dem- 
Onstrations of good public relations, and give 
you all a great and well deserved sense of 
Pride of citizenship. 


Health Needs of the Nation—Address 
Delivered at Lady of Lourdes Hospital, 
Camden, N. J., by Hon. Charles A. 
Wolverton, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 

ursday evening, February 18, 1954, 
the annual dinner of the staff of Lady of 
Lourdes Hospital, at Camden, N. J., was 
held. On that occasion I delivered the 
following address, entitled, “Health 
Needs of the Nation”: 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure and a priv- 
Uege to have the opportunity of speaking to 
You on a subject in which you are inter- 
ested; namely, the health needs of our 
People. 

` Your interest in this subject arises natu- 
as a result of your daily activities in 
the practice of medicine, and my interest 
from the standpoint of legislation to pro- 
Vide adequate medical and hospital care. 

My duty in this respect arises from the fact 
that 1 am a Member of Congress charged 
With an obligation to promote the general 
Welfare, and specifically as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Merce of the House of Representatives, of 
Which I am chairman. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

erce is one of the three oldest commit- 

of the House. It was instituted in 1795 

and has been in continuous existence ever 

Since that time. There is no committee of 

Congress that has such a wide and varied 

legislative jurisdiction as this committee. 

© indicate how general in character is our 

Jurisdiction, 1 will mention some of its 
activities. 

The.committee has jurisdiction over most 
Of the regulatory bodies and commissions 
Now existing in our Federal Government, in- 
eluding the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tion which exercises jurisdiction over all the 
Tallroads throughout the country, and other 
Means of surface transportation such as 
buses and trucks; the Securities and Ex- 
Change Commission, which éxercises juris- 
Giction over all stock exchanges, large and 
Small, together with investment securl- 
Yes; the Federal Power Commission, having 
regulatory jurisdiction over electrical power 
that crossés State lines, natural gas lines, 
Pipelines conveying petroleum; all civil avia- 

on, both domestic and foreign; Federal 
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Traffic Commission, with the duty so to reg- 
ulate interstate trade as to insure fair deal- 
ing; petroleum in all its activities, including 
production, transportation, and marketing; 
Federal Communications Commission, with 
jurisdiction over ‘television, radio, telephone, 
telegraph, and cables; scientific activities of 
our Government, including the Bureau of 
Standards, to develop, examine, and stand- 
ardize scientific instruments and articles that 
enter interstate commerce; the National 
Science Foundation to develop pure or true 
scientific developments. This is an out- 
growth of our atomic studies and develop- 
ments. The purpose of this foundation is 
to encourage and develop scientific knowl- 
edge in all branches of human endeavor. 
War claims growing out of world wars and 
the Korean conflict; War Assets Commission 
as custodian of all allen enemy property; and 
public health. 

The jurisdiction of the committee over 
public health is by no means last or least 
in importance of all the committee activ- 
ities. In fact, it stands high on the list and 
is without doubt one of the most important 
of all the committee activities. While our 
other activities in some instances at least 
deal with great aggregations of wealth, yet 
there is none that is more vital to the welfare 
of our people. While other activities only 
directly affect a part of our people, public 
health activities affect all our people. 

The jurisdiction our committee has over 
public health has enabled the committee to 
inaugurate and establish activities that have 
resulted in great good to our people. For 
instance, the laws that insure pure food and 
drugs, and all the research institutes that 
have been established at Bethesda, Md., tor 
the study of cancer, heart, mental, and other 
diseases, is the product of the work of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the two Houses of Congress. If 
time permitted, a whole evening could be 
profitably utilized in discussing what has 
been done in the way of promoting the wel- 
fare of our people in the matter of providing 
Ways and means, programs and facilities of 
improving the health of our people by means 
of legislative action. 

For instance, our hospital construction 
program has been of great assistance in 
building and equipping hospitals, As an 
illustration, this hospital has received 
$159,037. The total amount of Federal funds 
expended in New Jersey since the adoption 
of the legislation in the last 6 years has 
been $1,320,001. This, you will not, is only 
one type of Federal expenditure to promote 
the health of our people. The total amount 
in all the different categories of health runs 
into millions each year. And yet, the sum 
so expended falls far short of the need, and 
is small, very small, when compared to the 
overall cost of illness in this country, includ- 
ing not only the actual cost of medical and 
hospital care, but also the tremendous loss 
of income due to illness. 


COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


I now wish to set forth in as brief a man- 
ner as I can the extent and purpose of the 
committee in making a study of the health 
needs of the Nation, and the resultant legis- 
lation that has been proposed. 

In the first place, I want to emphasize the 
underlying factor that impelled us to make 
the study, namely, a recognition of the fact 
that a long-term illness today represents a 
financial catastrophe to the average family. 
Heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, arthritis, 
rheumatism, polio, blindness, diahetes, cere- 
bral palsy, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, mus- 
cular dystrophy, and like diseases represent 
a crippling burden even where the best in 
medical care is available: 

With this problem, one of the most serious 
and important facing our people today, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is properly concerned. We set for 
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ourselves the task of trying to see what might 
be done about it. Thus, last fall, after the 
adjournment of Congress, members of the 
committee returned to Washington and ini- 
tiated a series of hearings to study what can 
and should be done to provide additional 
protection for our people against the heavy 
burden—and all too frequent financial catas- 
trophe, arising from the major long-term 
illnesses. 

These hearings sought to ascertain what 
is known today about the causes, control, 
and treatment of the principal diseases. 
We were concerned specifically with finding 
out just what has been accomplished, how 
it has been accomplished, what the problems 
are, what the future holds, and what addi- 
tional steps might be taken by way of re- 
search or other measures, to hasten relief 
from these dreadful diseases, mitigate 
human suffering, and curtail the losses which 
disease inflicts upon our national economy. 

During these hearings the committee re- 
ceived extensive testimony on the present 
state of research into causes and control of 
some of these principal scourges of mankind. 
The committee had the unstinted and cordial 
cooperation of some 95 outstanding and dis- 
tinguished physicians, scientists, and lay- 
men, who had devoted their lives to research 
in the fields of these major diseases, They 
advised us on the current status of knowl- 
edge in their respective fields of endeavor as 
to what the causes might be, and as to what 
were the means of preventing or curing the 
particular diseases, in mitigating its effects, 
and what further might be done to bring 
successful culmination by means of re- 
search. Through these witnesses we also 
learned in great detail the extent of public 
and private efforts to find the causes of and 
to control disease. 

Their testimony presented a dismal cata- 
logue of the magnitude of the disease 
problem. 

Disease by disease the witnesses enum- 
erated the number of people afflicted, the 
number of premature deaths, the number 
of people crippled, the cost of illness to the 
individual and his family, and the cost of 
the disease to the Nation in terms of lost 
production, lost manpower, and the tax 
burden for medical care. 

We were told that heart disease is the 
leading cause of death in the United States, 
causing more than 1 out of every 2 deaths 
each year. It is the leading cause of death 
among children, and exacts a toll from every 
age group. , 

At the rate at which we are acquiring can- 
cer, 50 million of the present population of 
the United States probably will acquire can- 
cer, and about 25 million of them will die 
from that disease. 

The number of mentally 111 patients in the 
United States exceeds the number of pa- 
tients suffering from any other type of dis- 
ease, approximately half—662,500 out of 
1,425,000 hospital beds in the United States 
are needed and used for this group of Hl- 
nesses. 

Cerebral vascular disease, while causing 
some 160,000 deaths yearly, is more serious 
as a permanent crippler, leaving 1,800,000 
now alive and crippled, paralyzing the body, 
or seriously limiting the powers of movement, 
speech, and vision. The other neurological 
and sensory disorders, similarly affecting the 
brain or spinal cord, are responsible for the 
disablement of another 8,200,000 persons. 

There are 300,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren in the United States who are totally 
blind, and 300,000 more have visual defects 
80 serious as to create partial or almost total 
disability. y 

Arthritis, with a total of 10 million yic- 
tims today, with over 1 million permanently 
disabled, afflicts more people, cripples and 
disables more people, and brings more pain 
to more people than any other chronic dia- 
ease, 
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There are at least 1 million known di- 
abetics in the country today. 

Last year more than 250,000 Americans 
of working age alone were unable to work 
because of active tuberculosis, 

During the years 1938-52, 302,677 cases of 
poliomyelitis were reported in the United 
States and its Territories. During the same 
years 20,916 deaths were caused by this dis- 
ease. The estimate for 1953 is 35,000 cases. 

However, the testimony of these witnesses 
was not all gloom. 

They also outlined for us the tremendous 
progress which has been made in reducing 
the illness and death rate from certain dis- 
eases, particularly those of infectious nature. 
Infectious diseases have diminished as a 
national problem, for with the identification 
of the causes of these diseases, it has been 
possible to develop means of prevention, 
control, and, when the diseases occur, their 
prompt and adequate treatment. 

In the case of noninfectious diseases, Im- 
provement has not been so marked. There 
has been an actual increase in the incidence 
of and death rate trom these, especially those 
classed as chronic.“ One of the principal 
difficulties is lack of knowledge, knowledge 
about the causes of these principal diseases 
which plague mankind today. Without such 
knowledge, the prevention, control, or cure 
of any disease is Impossible. 

From the testimony these distinguished 
witnesses gave before our committee, it does 
not seem that adequate treatment ts avall- 
able for such affilctions as heart disease, can- 
cer, arthritis and rheumatic disorders, cere- 
bral palsy, and muscular dystrophy. For ex- 
ample, the physician knows that after an 
attack of coronary thrombosis or a cerebral 
hemorrhage, he can ald the patient by treat- 
ing symptoms, but he cannot prevent or 
cure the disorder. If he does not fully 
understand the underlying causes of these 
ailments he is therefore not able to eliminate 
them. Similarly, he may completely remove 
a malignant growth by surgery, or slow its 
growth by X-ray treatment. But if those 
treatments are not completely successful, as 
is too frequently the case, the physician is 
unable to do much more than to provide 
palliative treatment. He does not know the 
causes of tumor growth and is thus unable 
truly to conquer it. 

While it is obvious that In some of these 
fields we do not yet know how we may pro- 
vide a complete cure, nor, in others do we 
know just what we are fighting, research 
activities already have produced marvelous 
results in the prevention and treatment of 
some of them, and we may be well along 
the road to a solution in some of them. 

I would not in any way wish to disparage 
the great progress that has been made, nor 
discourage, nor fall to support to the utmost, 
even greater research into the causes and 
prevention of these diseases of mankind. 

Yet, it Is all too evident that at the pres- 
ent time these diseases continue to be, and 
probably will continue to be for some time, a 
tremendous burden upon the families of our 
Nation as they attempt to meet the costs of 
providing the medical care which long con- 
tinued illness places upon them. Indeed, 
the very fact that we are now able in some 
degree to treat many of these diseases and 
prolong human lives but increases the prob- 
lems of an economic nature. Extended hos- 
pitalization and medical attention prove ex- 
ceedingly costly, and such costs are mount- 
ing. 
What families today—with one of their 
number suddenly stricken—can afford from 
their own resources to pay $4,380, the amount 
given to us as the possible cost involved in 
the hospitalizatton of a chronic heart pa- 
tlent for 1 year; or the monthly cost at a 
cerebral palsy center offering the full range 
of medical, psychological, and social services, 
averaging as much as $750 per child; or the 
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heavy cost per year in keeping a seriously 
involved polio case in an iron lung? 

Or if from their own resources, and those 
of relatives, they can meet the costs of such 
illness, at what cost to them in financial 
readjustment, lowered standard of living, 
interrupted schooling, uprooted children, 
loss of lay- away“ for old age, or assumption 
of the bread-winner's role by someone else? 

With such background, accordingly, the 
committee next undertook as part of its 
inquiry, the study of just what protection 
against these costs now may be available 
to the average American family, Last 
October we heard from various insurance 
companies which write insurance on an in- 
dividual or group basis. This January we 
heard from the sponsors and administra- 
tors of many group plans, from labor unions, 
from private clinics, from the New York 
Health Pian, the St. Louis Institute, the 
Kaiser Foundation, Group Health Associa- 
tions, the Biue Cross and Blue Shield. or- 
ganizations, and others. In addition, we 
have heard various proposals as to what 
can or should be done by members of health 
commissions, foundations, and others. 

It has seemed to me, however, that no one 
should be in better position to set forth 
for us a concrete proposal of just what can 
be done to provide a real and adequate pro- 
tection against these costs than the medical 
profession itself, as represented in its official 
organization, the American Medical Asso- 
clation. This is an association of men who 
have dedicated their lives to the mitigation 
of human suffering, men devoted to making 
available the best of medical care to all of 
our people, regardless of their economic 
status. I think we have a right to look to 


them to come forward with a constructive: 


program, in accord with the kind and type 
of government we have, to meet this prob- 
lem, one of the greatest facing us today. 

The very fact that we are now able to 
treat many diseases and prolong human 
lives, has resulted in new problems of an 
economic nature. Extended hospitalization 
and medical attention prove exceedingly 
costly, and such costs are mounting astro- 
nomically, While society makes some pro- 
vision for the very poor to be taken care of, 
if they require extended hospitalization and 
medical treatment, and while the very rich 
are able to take care of themselves in such 
regard, the large majority of our people does 
not appear to be protected adequately from 
the high cost resulting from extended serious 
illness. 

Many plans are in existence in this coun- 
try which seek to give protection against 
hospital and medical expenses. Last fall, 
and again more recently our committee has 
inquired into how extensive the protection 
afforded by this coverage may be. The com- 
mittee likewise has considered plans which 
fre in existence abroad by a survey con- 
ducted during the recess of the Congress. 

We are concerned with the cost of the pro- 
tection given by these various plans, and 
more especially, with whether this protection 
extends to major or catastrophic medical 
and hospital expenses. We have been in- 
terested in the arrangements under these 
plans which have been made with hospitals 
and physicians, the experience which has 
been gained under these plans, the dificul- 
ties which have been encountered, and 
Suggestions arising from their operation. 
Out of such study the committee has hoped 
to learn of ways and means by which vol- 
untary protection can be improved and 
broadened. 

On January 18 of this year a great stimulus 
was given to the movement to improve the 
health of our people and to provide ways and 
means of meeting the burdensome cost of 
long-term illnesses. On that day President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress his memorable 
message expressing concern for and making 
recommendation to improve the health of 
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our people, and, suggesting ways and means 
to enable our people to better meet the bur- 
den of long term medical and hospital care. 

The President in recognizing that the high 
cost of medical care could become a financial 
catastrophe for the average family, very aptly 
and truly said: 

“Even where the best in medical care is 
available, its costs are often a serious bur- 
den. Major, long-term illness can become 
a financial catastrophe for a normal Ameri- 
can family. Ten percent of American fam- 
illes are spending today more than $500 
a year for medical care. * * * The total pri- 
vate medical bill of the Nation now exceeds 
$9 billion a year, an average of nearly 6200 
a family, and it is rising. This illustrates 
the seriousness of the problem of medical 
costs. 

“We must, therefore, take further action 
on the problems of distribution of medical 
facilities and the cost of medical care, but 
we must be careful and farsighted in the ac- 
tion that we take. Freedom, consent, and 
individual responsibility are fundamental to 
our system. In the field of medical care, this 
means that the traditional relationship of 
the physician and his patient, and tho right 
of the individual to elect freely the manner 
of his care in illness, must. be preserved. 

“In adhering to this principle, and reject- 
ing the socialization of medicine, we can still 
confidently commit ourselves to certain na- 
tional health goals.“ 

To further emphasize the question of cost 
to which the President refers as a burden to 
the normal family, it is pertinent to consider 
that testimony was presented to our com- 
mittee in Its recent hearings from the Se- 
curity Exchange Commission that 3 of the 
larger small loan companies showed a total 
of 445,000 loans that had been obtained to 
pay medical costs. The total of all such type 
of loans, if an examination was made of 
small loan companies, banking institutions 
and private loans or advancement made by 
friends and otherwise, would be appalling. 

There are numerous approaches which may 
be made to the problem of providing pro- 
tection against the cost of such major 
illnesses, 

One of these 1s contained in the bill which 
I have introduced which was drafted by the 
Department of Health, Welfare, and Edu- 
cation, under the leadership of its Secretary: 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, to meet part of the 
program advanced by the President in his 
message on health. 

This has to do with the broadening of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, so a 
to provide for the construction of facilities 
to take care of the chronically ul, either 
through special hospitals, supervised nurs! 
and convalescent homes, or rehabilitation 
facilities for the disabled. In addition, pre 
vision is made for construction of nonpro 
diagnostic or treatment centers for ambul§- 
tory patients, so that greater help Is given a8 
getting at these diseases at their start. 
importance of facilities of these types goes 
without saying, for it is not necessary that 
these patients all be treated in general now 
pitals which are more costly to build, an 
it is self-evident that we do not now ha 
enough facilities to give proper care. — 

Other approaches to the problem of iot 
term illness are contained in other . 
which I have introduced. One of these b 3 
is drawn to provide mortgage loan insuran 
for hospitals and medical facilities nt 
connection with voluntary prepayme 
health plans. e 

That you may readily understand — 
policy and purposes intended to be apne 
plished by this proposed bill I shall read 
the bill: 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSES 


“Sec. 701. (a) Declaration of policy: 11 5 
the conviction of the Congress that there 
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a serious need throughout the country for a 
greater number of hospitals and related med- 
ical facilities and services than now exist or 
are being planned under existing programs, 
The shortage of health facilities and services 
handicaps efforts to improve the health of 
the people in peacetime and would create a 
crisis in time of military or other emergency. 
The American people are earnestly and 
urgently seeking ways by which the cost of 
good medical care can be brought within 
their means and reach. 

“Solutions to the people’s health needs can 
and should be attained through free enter- 
prise and private initiative without resort to 
80-called Government or socialized medicine. 
Extension of voluntary, prepayment health 
plans offers an effective way for better dis- 
tribution of health services and costs, In- 
surance of mortgage loans for construction 
offers an effective way for better distribution 
of health facilities. 

“(b) Declaration of purposes: This title 
therefore is enacted by the Congress for the 
folowing purposes: 

“(1) To stimulate private lending institu- 
tions, through Government insurance of 
mortgages, to loan funds by which medical 
centers, hospitals, clinics, and other medical 
facilities can be financed, built, and operated 
on a self-sustaining, self-liquidating basis. 

“(2) To encourage the extension of volun- 
tary, prepayment health plans providing 
comprehensive medical and hospital care of 
high quality to the people at reasonable costs 
Within thelr means. 

“(3) To increase the opportunities and 
facilities by which doctors may associate 
themselves together in groups, partnerships, 
and other private initiative arrangements of 
their own choosing, in order to broaden the 
distribution of high quality medical care 
through general practitioners and specialists 
Working together, making the most efficient 
use of medical skills, facilities, and equip- 
ment, and emphasizing preventive medicine, 
detection of disease and early diagnosis. 

„e) Federal control limited: Except as 
Otherwise specifically provided, nothing in 
this title shall be construed as conferring on 
any Federal officer or employee the right to 
exercise any supervision or control over the 
Administration, personnel, maintenance, or 
Operation of any medical facility or group 
Practice prepayment health service plan, or 
as authorizing any person, association, or 
Corporation to engage in any manner, di- 
Tectly or indirectly, in the practice of heal- 
ing or the practice of medicine as defined by 
the law of any State; or as conferring on any 
Person the right to exercise any control over 
any person with respect to the personal right 
©f each individual freely to select the hos- 
Pital and licensed physician that he de- 
Sires.” 

This bill is drawn upon the same principles 

_ that underlie the Federal housing program 
that guarantees to lending agencies 90 per- 
Cent of the loans made in accordance with 
the standards set up to make certain the 
Security of the loan. 

Another bill I have introduced creates a 
Health Service Reinsurance Corporation. 
The purpose of this bill is to strengthen ex- 
isting voluntary prepayment medical and 
ħoepital insurance plans by adopting the 
Same principles that now apply to Federal 

urance of deposits. This bill would 
thereby guarantee to policyholders that the 
Conditions of the policies would be fulfilled 
&nd require certain standards to eliminate 
the possibility of concellation of policies un- 
Ger conditions detrimental to the policy- 

der, and, that would provide for extended 

Coverage and benefits to meet the higher 

Costs of medical and hospitalization not cov- 
under many policies issued today. 

Another bill I have introduced proposes 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 

ote and assist in the extension and im- 
ment of public health services and to 
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provide for a more effective use of available 
Federal funds. 

The purpose of this p bill is to 
make available Federal funds for “(1) grants 
to States to assist them in meeting the cost 
of public health services; (2) grants to States 
to assist them in initiating projects for the 
extension and improvement of their public 
health services; and (3) grants to States and 
to public and other nonprofit organizations 
and agencies to assist in combating unusu- 
ally severe public health problems in specific 
geographical areas, in the carrying out of 
special projects which hold unique promise 
of making a substantial contribution to the 
solution of public health problems common 
to a number of States, and in meeting prob- 
lems of special national significance or 
concern. 

“The portion of such sums which shall be 
available for each of such three types of 
grants shall be specified in the act appro- 
priating such sums.” 

Still another bill that I have introduced is 
designed to encourage individuals to carry 
voluntary prepayment insurance policies to 
cover medical and hospital expenses. This 
bill would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit the deduction from income tax re- 
turns all payments for health insurance pre- 
miums up to $100 each year. This would be 
in addition to the present allowances already 
existing in the Revenue Act to cover medical 
expenses. 

It is my intention, in addition to bills I 
have already mentioned, to introduce other 
bills from time to time that will effectuate 
the administration program in providing as- 
sistance to our people in carrying the heavy 
load of medical and hospital care. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that 
we can have full-hearted cooperation in 
meking this program effective to the end that 
relief will be given to our people in meeting 
the burdensome cost of medical and hos- 
pital care. 


The Red Underground 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Parent Teachers Associations constitute 
one of the most potent forces for the 
promotion of true Americanism in this 
Nation. These patriotic groups work in 
close contact with our schools and for 
years have devoted their efforts to the 
betterment of our educational system. 

Because of great influence the PTA 
organizations have upon our schools, it 
is imperative that eternal vigilance be 
maintained to make certain that they 
are not subverted by our enemies. A 
warning of this nature is contained in an 
article by Herbert A. Philbrick in the 
February 21 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune. You will recall that 
Mr. Philbrick worked for an extended 
period as an undercover agent for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. His 
recent disclosures concerning the Red 
underground startled the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert author Philbrick’s article, expos- 
ing a plot to infiltrate the PTA groups 
in the New York area, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. The article follows: 
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THE RED UNDERGROUND—ORDER GIVEN COM- 
RADES TO INFILTRATE THE PTA 


(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


During the last few weeks in a number of 
secret cells throughout New York State spe- 
cial orders were recelyed: “As a Communist 
you must participate in organizations con- 
cerned with schools.“ Comrades with chil- 
dren in school were thereupon directed to 
infiltrate one of the largest and most impor- 
tant organizations in this area—the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 

Detailed instructions were given to the un- 
derground cell members, outlining the is- 
sues to be exploited, tactics of infiltration, 
and strategy of exerting influence. 

TACTICS OUTLINED 


Tactics of penetration were carefully pre- 
scribed. The members were warned not to be 
too aggressive, but to exert utmost diplomacy. 
“In joining a parent-teachers’ association,” 
they were instructed, “you join a well estab- 
lished organization, many of whose members 
have been active for many years and are in 
positions of leadership. They are not look- 
ing for someone to tell them what to do.” 

The proper procedure, the Reds were told, 
is to volunteer to serve in a minor position, 
such as on a committee, or as typist, or offer 
to solicit advertisements for the parent- 
teachers’ paper or publication. They were 
cautioned that “the PTA is an organization 
in which you work your way to the top, 
slowly and patiently.” Even after careful 
cultivation moves are to be made cautiously: 
“We can then give leadership on issues like 
the raising of the school entrance age.” 

TEAMWORK 

The cell members were also instructed to 
work as a team, and to discuss the objectives 
and progress of individual comrades in 
branch meetings of the party. 

Party branch bosses are to provide instruc- 
tion as to how to approach and influence 
non-Communist members of the PTA; anal- 
ysis of mistakes; and coordination of the 
efforts of individual members for better ef- 
fect. “The party branch gives our work a 
Communist orientation so that we can help 
set in motion thousands of women,” they 
were advised. 


Finally. specific victims are to be singled 
out, according to the Red instructions; the 
branch leadership will determine, for exam- 
ple, which PTA member is to be Invited to 
attend a meeting to be addressed by a teacher 
discharged for subyersion, and whom to ap= 
proach with an invitation to purchase party 
literature. After successful infiltration, the 
members were told the cell could concen- 
trate on the task of recruiting PTA members 
into the party itself. 

As to the issues to be exploited for party 
purposes, the members were instructed to 
include a number of legitimate slogans, such 
as “better schools,” “more teachers,” “more 
money for education,” etc. In addition, 
however, they were instructed to “fight atom 
drills,” to hurl charges of bookburning“ 
whenever a pro-Communist book is not used 
for school purposes, to protest the discharge 
of teachers who have refused to answer 
questions relating to Communist affiliation 
or membership, and to make other attacks 
against the Government and policies ot the 
United States. “Our schools,” concluded 
one party boss, “are weapons in the cold 
war.“ 

OH, HAPPY DAY 


Accompanied by claims of a “powerful up- 
surge of the economy and culture" in Russia 
allegedly due to the Communist Party, the 
supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. has an- 
nounced that an “election” will be held 
March 14. 

According to the Cominform bulletin 
published by the Communist information 
bureau in Bucharest, and now being studied 
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by Communist cells here, the announcement 
expresses “the conviction that in the forth- 
coming election all will vote unanimously 
for the candidates of the election bloc * * * 
election day will develop into a nationwide 
festival of the working people.” 

“The Soviet people reacted with tremen- 
dous political enthusiasm and whole- 
hearted approval,” the paper states. 

ON THE PARTY LINE 


Several Communist progroup members 
have been assigned various tasks preparatory 
to an International Women’s Day meeting 
to be held Saturday, March 13. Paul Robe- 
son has been booked to appear at several 
Communist-sponsored meetings in connec- 
tion with Negro History Week. 


From One Cow and Calf to a Cattle, Land, 
and Timber Empire—A Modern Success 
Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a story from a 
great newspaper in the First District of 
Alabama, the Citronelle Call, Citronelle, 
Ala, It is quite a story—almost a Cind- 
erella story, except that it happeris to be 
about a man instead of a girl. The 
headline, you will note, says: Son Writes 
Story of Father's Rise to Head of Cat- 
tlemen's Association.“ and that M. C. 
Stallworth, Jr., was elected president of 
the State cattle group. 

It is a great story by a worthy son of 
a great father. I had the pleasure of 
introducing M. C. Stallworth, Sr., to 
Minnie Wilkins, the lady whom he later 
married, many long years ago. I at- 
tended the wedding. I remember the 
day that M. C. Stallworth, Jr., was born, 
and also his sisters and one brother. 

So many people say there is no chance 
for success like there used to be in the 
old days. Well, I knew M. C. Stallworth, 
Sr., and Jr., too. Iknew Minnie Wilkins 
Stallworth, Carlton Stallworth's mother. 
I knew his grandmother; I knew all of 
his folks, and they worked, pulled, and 
prayed, and now they have everything 
that people could want. They have 
beautiful forests, thousands of acres of 
land, lots of deer, wild turkeys, and all 
sorts of game, and some of the finest cat- 
tle in the Nation—and I mean this Na- 
tion or any other nation. And they 
have beautiful homes to live in. 

I saw this same Carlton Stallworth 
riding a Brahma bull that was supposed 
to be so wild. It was quite a sight and 
a picture was taken and I have this pic- 
ture of this young man, who has worked 
so hard and faithfully, not only for his 
firm and his family, but for that whole 
community. 

I thought this story might interest 
the young men and women, as well as 
the old men and women, all over this 
Nation, and that is the reason that I 
wanted it to go in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, where it will go into every beat 
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in this Nation, where it will go into all 
the libraries and to many foreign lands, 
and where they will know of the success 
that my friend, M. C. Stallworth, Jr., has 
made way down home in the pineywoods, 
in south Alabama, where they are bring- 
ing in oil, and where we have everything 
that everybody else has, and so many 
things that nobody else has. 

M. C. Stallworth, Jr., and his family 
have certainly helped to bring us into 
our own, down in that part of the coun- 
try; and we haven’t even started; it is 
just the coming country of this earth; 
and so many good people are coming 
from every part of this great Nation to 
settle there with us, and we are so glad 
to have them. We have so much room, 
and we do welcome them with open 
arms. I wish everybody could come 
there just at this time and sce the beau- 
tiful sights, especially the Bellingrath 
Gardens and the billions of blossoms that 
are blooming right from the Tennessee 
Valley all the way down to the great 
Gulf of Mexico, where we have so much 
natural beauty; we have bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, and shrimping, not only in 
the Gulf of Mexico and Mobile Bay, but 
in so many rivers and creeks and 
streams. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have more miles of navigable 
streams in the State of Alabama than in 
any other State in the Union. Such men 
as the Stallworths have made the prog- 
ress of our State possible—their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers. 

We are very, very proud of the Stall- 
worths, and we know that their families 
and their friends and everybody that 
reads this story will know that M. C. 
Stallworth, Jr., had to do more than his 
part, and that he had to work while other 
people played, and he had not only to 
work, but to plan and pray for the great 
success that he has made here right in 
his own home country. 

So, I say, God bless not only M. C. 
Stallworth, Jr., but all of his loved ones. 
I know how proud his mother will be and 
his brother and his sisters and all of his 
kinsmen, and especially his lovely wife 
and all of his children. It is a great 
day for the Stallworths, but it means 
more responsibility for this man, M. C. 
Stallworth, Jr., who would make a great 
Governor of our State, or who would be a 
great man to be the head of our Agricul- 
ture Department, because he knows so 
much about it and he has done so much 
to make it a success. 

So, I say again, God bless M. C. Stall- 
worth, Jr., and every drop of Stallworth 
blood there is in this world. 

The article follows: 

Son Werres Story or FATHER'S RISE To Heap 
OP CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION—M. C. STALL- 
WORTH, Ja., ELECTED PRESIDENT OF STATE 
CATTLE GROUP 

(By N. B. Staliworth) 

(Enrror's Norx— Tho publisher of the 
Washington County News requests your in- 
dulgence, while he pays tribute to his dad 
M. C. Stallworth, Jr.) 

Last week when I learned my father had 
been elected president of the Alabama Cat- 
tlemens Association, I was overcome by a 
surge of deep pride in him, 

It occurred to me that at this time, when 
he has reached the top-rung of the ladder 
in a statewide organization of great impor- 
tance to which he has devoted much time, 
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it would be completely fitting for me to say 
how very proud I am of him. 

Like any other son who sees his father at- 
tain great things, I'm overjoyed. Not only 
has he been a wise and kind parent, but he’s 
been like an Intimate buddy to me. 

The news from Montgomery, where the 
election took place, set me to thinking back 
through the years, and of the hardships and 
sacrifices which Dad has made to attain 
his station in life. His friends and acquaint- 
ances know of the many times he has 
worked long hours, at a sacrifice to his own 
health, on charity and other public projects 
as well as on his own business. Then, too, 
I know that he came up in the business and 
industrial world through the “school of hard 
knocks.” z 

The honor bestowed on Dad last week, 
quite appropriately, came in the very in- 
dustry in which he had his first real business 
experience. 

I remember years ngo he told me about 
that first venture. By working at various 
jobs in the woods and at the turpentine still. 
he saved $15 and bought himself a piney 
woods cow and calf. He's been in the cattle 
business since that time, except for the years 
1919 to 1922. 

My father was born April 9, 1901, in Fair- 
ford (Washington County, Ala.), the oldest 
of elght children of the late Montgomery 
Carleton Stallworth and Minnie Walkin’ 
Stallworth. 

Because his father was a timberman, my 
Dad spent his early days around turpentine 
and logging camps of south Alabama and 
south Mississippi. 

Inasmuch as schools where he grew up did 
not go beyond the seventh grade, dad 
to get his education away from home. 

He attended Southern University Prep 
School at Greensboro, Ala., then enrolled 
Gulf Coast Military Academy at Gulfport 
Miss., where he graduated from high school. 
Later he attended Georgia Tech in Atlanta. 
but left college before finishing to help bus 
father in the timber and turpentine business. 

While forestry, and the industries it sup“ 
plies, have been my father’s prime interest 
he has engaged in livestock raising, f 
automobiles, and other operations. x 

Thinking back over the years, I can remem“ 
ber several posts or positions he has held 
from time to time which were not connec 
with his business. They include being * 
member of the welfare board of Washington 
County; chairman of the board of tax 7 
lization of Washington County for 8 years: 
member of all road committees for several 
years to get the first paved roads in Washing” 
ton County; director of Southeastern Bra} 
man Breeders Association; treasurer of 27 
bama Cattlemen's Association; chairman 
Alabama Forestry Council; president 9. 
Washington County Farm Bureau for 3 years: 
vice president of American Brahman 
ers Association; director of Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association; vice president of Alabam® 
Cattlemen’s Association; member of PWP 
wood Advisory Board for Southeastern Sta 
during war. 

He also negotiated the first prisoner of war 
cohtract in Alabama utilizing labor of ae 
prisoners, He also headed Red Cross drivé | 
bond drives, war-chest drives, and vario 
others, of 

At present he is serving as director u. 
American Turpentine Farmers Associations 
president of South Alabama Sweet 2 
Association; chairman of the Washing of 
County Hospital Association; chairman <. 
mechanization committee of American Tuc: 
pentine Farmers Association; director 
Washington County Farm Bureau; ™ 
of Alabama Forestry Council; member nal 
executive committee of American Nat! ash- 
Cattlemen's Association; director of Wasn: 
ington County Cattlemen’s Associated 
member of permanent advertising tine 
finance committee of American Turpe? and 
Farmers Association; vice president 
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member of executive committee of Alabama 
Farm Bureau; advisory committee of South- 
ern Forestry Experiment Station and the 
Lake City Naval Stores Experiment Station. 


Cashing In On Poultry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent; I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial enti- 
titled “Cashing In On Poultry,” which 
appeared in the Anniston Star, of An- 
niston, Ala., on February 23, 1954. The 
editorial follows: 

CASHING In On POULTEY 

In this part of the country, where condi- 
tions are highly favorable for poultry pro- 
duction, farmers can be sure of a great and 
growing cash market not only for eggs, which 
presently are not being produced in sufficient 
quantity even to meet Alabama's own needs, 
but also for chicken Itself, as an American 
dish whose popularity is mounting by leaps 
and bounds. 

This growing favor was made clear in the 
course of a recent meeting of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, held in Kansas 
City, it being brought out that as a result 
of new ways of preparing poultry for retail 
sale, per capita consumption has advanced 75 
percent over the pre-World War II era. The 
explanation, as with the citrus industry, ls 
that new techniques of processing and quick- 
freezing are belng utilized with highly grati- 
fying results. ý 

It has been possible for several years to 
buy dressed chicken by the part, meaning 
that the preferences of each particular fam- 
ily can be satisfied without any chicken be- 
ing left uneaten. 

More recently, processors have been turn- 
ing out frozen chicken pie, described as the 
fastest-growing item in the whole frozen- 
Tood line. All that the housewife has to do 
is. to place it in the oven for half an hour 
50 as to brown the crust and warm the pre- 
Cooked filling, and it’s ready to serve. Last 
year an estimated 150 million chicken ples 
Were sold, with processors forecasting total 
Sales in the neighborhood of 250 million pies 
this year. 

Also, a new method has been developed for 
Packaging prestuffed frozen poultry in a 
Plastic bag, and it involves scarcely any more 
exertion on the part of the housewife than 
does the more familiar chicken pie, in order 
to prepare it for serving. 

And the present prospect is for frozen pre- 
fried chicken in retail outlets generally with- 
in the next few weeks. A packing company 
With headquarters in New York City placed 
this product on sale in markets there 3 years 
ago, expanding distribution to include 2 
Other population centers more recently. 

Of course, we're concerned about a New 
York outfit’s qualifications for turning out 
Tried chicken, southern style, which Is a 
dellcacy having few peers throughout the 
World. However, the fact of a new way of 
freezing prefried chicken would seem to in- 
dicate that if the frying isn't being done 
Properly now, it can be here in the South. 
And there's no limit to the potential market 
Tor such offerings. 

Indeed, it's unthinkable that Kansas City 
Was the site of last week’s meeting of the 

Nstitute of American Poultry Industries. 

sessions should have been held here in 
2 South, where poultry is an important 
tem both on farms and on the dinner tables, 
8 there in a variety of delightful 
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America on Its Knees 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Fecorp, I include an address by Mr. 
Conrad N. Hilton delivered at.a prayer 
breakfast at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., on February 4, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, President Elsenhower, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentiemen, I 
am privileged to play host to you this morn- 
ing. I am honored to be able to greet you. 
In greeting you briefly as host, what I have 
most to say may be illustrated by a story. 

The place was the South Pacific. The 
time, June 1945. Virginia company was lost. 
The brush was so thick they could not see 
10 feet in front of them. ‘There had been 
a path, but they had lost it a mile back. 
The woods in front were allve with the enemy 
and the snarl of bullets whipped through 
the trees. Suddenly the bullets increased. 
The aim began to get better, Men began to 
fall. Call headquarters,” shouted the 
leader, “and find out if we can get some 
help.” 

A few minutes later reserves were on their 
way to support the company. If Napoleon 
had been around, he never would have been 
able to understand. It would have been a 
mystery to Caesar and to Bismarck, eyen to 
General Foch. But our most distinguished 
guest this morning, President Eisenhower, 
in fact, every youngster in America, could 
have told you that it was a walkie-talkie that 
got them out of trouble. 

Walkie-talkie is as old as Adam and Eve. 
We have all had one since the day we were 
able to talk. We did not have to walt for the 
improvements brought on by years of re- 
search In the world of radio communication. 
What I mean is that we have always had 
prayer. 

We have always been able to talk to Gen- 
eral Headquarters any time we wished. And 
we never had to worry that our Commanding 
Oficer might think our calls unimportant, 
or that we were lacking in courage for con- 
sulting Him too frequently, or asking advice 
too often, 

What I like about prayer is that it Is a 
means of direct communication with God. 
You can speak to Him any time, night or day, 
and you can know with certainty that He Is 
listening to you. What I like about prayer 
is that there is no set formula for calling 
General Headquarters on our private walkie- 
talkie. There are no call letters. You are 
free to send any message you want. You can 


Just say “Hello.” You can ask for something. 


You can tell Him that things are going rough 
and you need reinforcements—as these boys 
in the jungle did. You can call up to thank 
Him for the things He has done for you. You 
can tell Him you are bafiled, bewildered, dis- 
couraged, or that you are the happiest per- 
son in the world. 

It has been said, ladies and gentlemen, 
that all men fall, ultimately, into two classes: 
Those who pray and those who do not, and 
it is the incredible thing of the past 150 
years that those who do not pray have be- 
come so dominant. In our own country 
until quite recently, the trend, I think, 
was in that direction. It took a war to put 
prayer at the center of the lives of our fight- 
ing men. It took a war and the frightening 
evil of communism to show the world that 
this whole business of prayer is not a sissy, 
a counterfeit thing that man can do or not 
as he wishes; rather, it is a part of man's 
personality, without which he limps, 
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It ts a projection of that personality into 
eternity, a relationship with divinity which 
every people from the most primitive to the 
most delicately cultured have been trying to 
achieve in every age. 

When you want to know how something 
works, you ask the manufacturers, the maker. 
I am convinced, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this modern world of ours has got to follow 
more closely the directions of our Maker as 
He has outlined them for us in His divine 
revelation and continues to outline them to 
us personally in prayer. 

We here are fortunate In having the grace 
to accept this divine revelation and the prin- 
ciple of prayer. But great sections of the 
world have slowly fallen into the hands of 
those who refuse to accept God's plan. There 
are political practices which obvlously oppose 
that plan. There are economic practices 
which ignore the directions of both God and 
man. That is the sad kind of thing man 
must come to when he refuses to maintain 
his communication lines with God in prayer. 
It is with this limp that man walks without 
God. That is how men grope in darkness 
unless they believe that God in His kindness 
is willing to life the shadows if we ask him 
in prayer—is willing to raise men to the 
vision of the children of God if we ask him 
in prayer—is willing to help us live like 
children of God with the permanent peace 
and happiness of the children of God—if 
we ask him in prayer. 


Mew England Has Largest Number of War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following United Press article which 
gives the exact number of veterans of all 
wars in the New England States. 

The article follows: 


New Enctanp Has Larcest NUMBER OF Wu 
VETERANS 

The last Civil War veteran has vanished 
long since from the New England scene. But 
the six-State area today has more war Vet- 
erans than at any time in its history, 

No fewer than 1,383,180 New Englanders 
are veterans, Thus more than 16 percent 
of the region's total population have military 
records, 

Though Veterans’ Administration records 
show there are only 5,180 Spanish-American 
war veterans left in New England, it's esti- 
mated that the last of these will not pass on 
until the 1980's. 

New England has 139,000 veterans of the 
Korean conflict, 226,000 World War I vet- 
erans, and 1,013,000 World War II veterans, 

The breakdown by States is as follows: 

Massachusetts: Spanish-American, 2,660; 
Korean, 67,000; World War I, 115,000; World 
War II, 522,000; total 706,660. 

Connecticut: 930, 29,000, 51,000, 224,000; 
total, 304,930. 

Maine: 560, 15,000, 20,000, 82,000; total, 
117,560. 

New Hampshire: 390, 8,000, 13,000, 57,000; 
total, 78.390. 

Vermont: 230, 7,000, 8,000, 32,000; total, 
47,230. 

Rhode Island: 410, 13,000, 19,000, 96,000; 
total, 128,410. 
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Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
on Lithuanian Independence. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
(Statement by Senator DIRKSEN) 


On February 16 we honored a people whose 
Saga is as old and as strange, as sad and 
&s proud as that of any in the Western World. 
The Lithuanian people may indeed be proud. 
They have repeatedly survived vicissitudes 
Which would have downed a lesser breed of 
men. Their homeland a peaceful hamlet be- 
tween two mountains of force, a frequent 
battleground beset from west and east, the 
People of Lithuania have been scattered but 
Undivided, conquered but ever cowed. Es- 
Caping the heel of the Germans only to fall 
Under the yoke of the Russians, they have 
nevertheless maintained an independence of 
Action and of spirit that is enduring. Their 
story is full of such anomalies. They are at 
Once young and old. Though their history 
Boes far, far back into the centuries, the an- 
niversary which we celebrate today is that of 
the proud young nation which became of 
age between World Wars I and II. No sooner 
had it reached maturity—a political condi- 
tions which at its birth represented the con- 
summation of a long overdue right to inde- 
Pendent status—than it was again seized by 
the Russian giant. The legality of this seiz- 
ure the United States has never recognized. 
It has refused to recognize so unjust, so ill- 
founded an action. 

The Lithuania we recognize is a Baltic 
State. It is not a part of the Soviet Union. 
It is one of the three republics newly estab- 
lished after World War I in recognition of 
their right to the liberty which, though lost 
to them for centuries, was their rightful 
heritage. Possessing as they did an inde- 
Pendence in their hearts, in their ideals, in 
their literature, and in their language, mi- 
Faculously preserved in spite of suppression, 

Lithuanians showed their ability to re- 
Create their nation when given the oppor- 
tunity. After nearly 800 years of domina- 
tion, their own individuality and their own 
aspirations, suppressed but never dying, were 
Slowed to flourish. With epic greatness 
they turned to new achievement. 

The blood of the Lithuanian defenders ran 
in their veins; but they were a peace-loving 
as well as a brave people. For more than 
& thousand years they had been content to 
Work out their destiny and had preserved 
their identity on the shores of the Baltic, 
apart from the Slavs. A separate branch of 
the Indo-European family, with their na- 
tional spirit dating back to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the Lithuanians 

Ye a language which attests their age. 

ne author has called it the most antique 
in its forms of all living languages of the 
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world; but, perhaps more correctly, it can 
be unquestionably designated “the best- 
preserved, living language of the Indo- 
European family.” 

At one time the realm of this ancient race 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
The town of Vilna—so dear to the Lithu- 
anian heart, and the source of so much 
trouble—became the capital of the country 
in 1323. This period marks the summit of 
Lithuanian glory. Shortly thereafter the 
country, rich in forests and in rural areas, 
became the envy of Germanic neighbors. 
Russia, meantime, was advancing from the 
east. Lithuania had fallen upon evil days. 
After serving for several centuries as a 
battleground, Lithuania found herself with 
the last remnants of her independence torn 
from her, by the Russia of the Tsars. 

Under Russia her lot was a hard one, but 
the national spirit was never killed. Emi- 
gration began. The United States became 
a haven for large numbers of Lithuanians, 
They never forgot the less fortunate at home. 
With the coming of the Russian Revolution 
in 1905, the time seemed to have come for 
Lithuania's liberation. Many of her sons 
returned, Within 10 years, however, she 
was again to be the bloody battleground 
between Germany and Russia. Again her 
forests were the target. They were devas- 
tated. Her freedom was delayed. But not 
for long. In spite of destruction and the 
desperate efforts of Germany to block the 
move, Lithuania was proclaimed an inde- 
pendent state on February 16, 1918. Thirty- 
six years ago today. 

Among the steps which the new Lithuania 
took to rebuild her country, a primary one 
was the planting of trees. In the towns 
small, single oak saplings were carefully 
guarded by wire, and pointed to with pride, 
as symbolic of the country's aspirations, 

Like the oak trees they planted, the Lithu- 
anians are stalwart. The country, young 
and promising, has again been slashed back 
to its roots, this time by Communist aggres- 
sion and tyranny; but those roots are prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Have you ever tried to eradicate an oak 
tree? Even a very small oak tree? Over 2 
Teet high or so? The limbs and the trunk 
may disappear beneath the ax; the stump 
may be battered to the level of the ground. 
But the oak is not dead. From its roots will 
spring a multiple-trunked tree, more hardy, 
more persistent, more difficult to batter down 
than its predecessor. 

The spirit of Lithuania is as the root of 
the oak. It has persisted in spite of innu- 
merable slashings; it has been battered be- 
yond visible existence, but the basis, the 
roots of regeneration remain. We may, 
therefore, expect that an independent Lithu- 
anian nation will rise again. 


The Price Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorn a letter 
which I received from a constituent in 
Fordville, N. Dak., dated February 15, 
1954. I shall read a few paragraphs 
from it: 


Desk BL: Just listening to the news. I 
hear that Secretary Benson finally cut but- 
ter and other dairy product prices. You 
know, BILL, I sold cream for 56 cents back in 
1944. I now get 68 cents. Now that is a 
12-cent increase. That same year I bought 
a Ford tractor for $900. That same tractor 
sells now for $1,700. I priced a L Case trac- 
tor. The same time it was $1,800. The same 
today is $3,400. A Ford car sold for $1,200 in 
1945. Today 62,200. An overall sold for 
$2.25. Today, $4. Now I could go on and 
mention others. But Bu, you know your- 
self that comparing these prices, cream 
hasn't even kept up to the things we have 
to buy. I know it because of all the butter 
the Government has on hand. That makes 
this action necessary. But that still don't 
help us farmers. Do you think that oleo- 
margarine will sell for the price it is today 
when the farmers quit producing butter? 


I skip a portion of the letter and con- 
tinue to read: 

You know, Bu, I am a farmer with five 
children. I farm 640 acres of land. I own 
320 and rent 320. This past month I filed 
my income tax. I was $1,800 short before 
I had to pay any tax. My neighbors are most 
in the same boat. Now if our Government 
thinks it is because of our poor farming, 
they can have my half section anytime they 
want it, because it is for sale at $50 per 
acre. And to prove I am not bluffing, just 
write G. A. Schultheis at Grand Forks and 
you will see I listed with them last fall. I 
just can’t see how I can make a go at farming. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fonůbvt tx, N. Dax., February 15, 1954, 
Wm. LANGER, 

Washington, D. C., 

Dear BnL: Just listening to the news. I 
hear that Secretary Benson finally cut butter 
and other dairy product prices. You know, 
Bru, I sold cream for 56 cents back in 1944, 
I now get 68 cents. Now that is 12 cents In- 
crease. That same year I bought a Ford 
tractor for #900. That same tractor sells 
now for $1,700. I priced a L. Case tractor. 
The same time it was $1,800. The same to- 
day is $3,400. A Ford car sold for $1,200 in 
1945, today $2,200. Overalls sold for 22.25; 
today $4.00. Now I could go on and men- 
tion others, but BH you know yourself that, 
comparing these prices, cream hasn't even 
kept up to the things we have to buy. I 
know it is because of all the butter the 
Government has on hand, that makes this 
action necessary. But that still don't help 
us farmers. Do you think that oleomar- 
garine will sell for the price it Is today when 
the farmers quit producing butter? 

Now, Brit, what do you think about in- 
creasing the Congressman's salary. What 
about other Government officials. Also these 
pension increases we hear about. It sure 
don't add to my way of thinking. 
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You know Brr, T am a farmer with five 
children. I farm 640 acres of land. I own 
320 and rent 320. This past month I filed my 
income tax. I was $1,800 short before I had 
to pay any tax. My neighbors are most in 
the same boat. Now if our Government 
thinks it is because of our poor farming, 
they can have my half section anytime they 
want it because it is for sale at $50 per acre. 
And to prove I am not bluffing just write 
G. A. Schulthus, at Grand Forks, and you 
will see I listed with them last fall. I just 
can't see how I can make a go at farming. 
You know Brit I voted for a Republican 
President for the first time in 1952, because 
I thought they had a good man, but I think 
now I made a mistake. I still believe they 
are being run by Wall Street. 

Yours truly, 
Arvip HULTIN, 


Religious Programing on the Voice of 
America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 
years I have urged that the United 
States mobilize the fullest moral power 
in its worldwide efforts against interna- 
tional communism. For us to rely ex- 
clusively on material strength and ma- 
terial appeals in our Voice of America 
and other information programs is to 
fall into a trap laid by the arch-materi- 
alists, the Communists themselves. Our 
strength is a spiritual strength. The en- 
slaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
hunger for spiritual light, as they hunger 
for freedom. 

Over the years, in my many contacts 
with Assistant Secretaries of States for 
Public Affairs, Administrators of the 
Voice of America, and heads of our press, 
motion picture and other information di- 
visions, I have emphasized the impor- 
tance of spiritual appeals. 

I was most pleased, therefore, to re- 
ceive word recently from the distin- 
guished director of the United States 
Information Agency, Mr. Theodore C. 
Streitbert, that a survey had recently 
been conducted, and that it affirmed the 
extensive religious programing beamed 
behind the Iron Curtain in the fight 
against godless communism. 

I send to the desk excerpts from the 
Voice of America memorandum. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Survey or VOA RELIGIOUS PROGRAMING 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
During the period of October-December 


1953, a survey of religious programing was 
conducted by the religious desk. 


The results of this survey indicate that 
between 7 and 8 percent of the total broad- 
casting time of VOA is devoted to religious 
programing. Twenty-six percent more re- 
ligious programing is broadcast to the Com- 
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munist world than to the free world. Since 
the estimated broadcasting time given over 
to religion on the 4 major domestic net- 
works averages in the neighborhood of 1.2 
percent, it follows that VOA devotes as much 
as 6 to 7 times more programing to religion 
than the average of these networks. 

Nineteen language services have regular 
weekly religious programs. Two other desks 
have religious programs almost every week. 
Thirteen desks have no regular religious pro- 
grams, but many of these nevertheless have 
a substantial amount of religious program- 
ing. 

DEFINITION OF RELIGIOUS PROGRAMING 


The definition of what constitutes rell- 
gious programing is to some extent arbi- 
trary. In general, it follows the conception 
adopted by the radio networks, although in 
certain areas like the Far East, a broader 
definition is used. 

The classification observed In this survey 
includes the following: 

1, Statements, interviews, sermons, pray- 
ers, religious holiday messages by clergymen 
which touch to any extent on religion or 
religious life. These statements may be 
made in person, in translation or para- 
phrased in newsreporting, in nature. 

2. Services recorded in church, recordings 
of prayers or religous ceremonies outside of 
church, or recordings in connection with 
the meetings of some religious organization, 
and readings of sacred writings. 

3. Sacred music, hymns, carols, religious 
songs. Also classical music with a religious 
inspiration when treated as such and not as 
part of a symphonic program. Music for 
the mass and liturgy and all music con- 
nected with church services, 

4, Programs about religious activities and 
life in the United States and the spiritual 
principles on which democracy is based. 
Commentaries on religious persecution, rell- 
gious bases of democracy and other current 
developments, ij 

5. Religious news. 

6. In languages where the dominant ele- 
ment is non-Christian, the definition of 
religious programing is broadened to Include 
spiritual and moral content in cultural-type 
programs, or commentaries of a philosophi- 
cal nature that touch indirectly on moral 
and spiritual elements. 

As we use the term, “religion” includes 
the major ethical faiths, principally Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddh- 
ism, and Hinduism. Statements of clergy- 
men that are essentially political in nature 
or which do not relate in an important way 
to religion are not considered religious pro- 
graming. 

The increase of religious programs initi- 
ated early this year has ben generally main- 
tained, although In certain languages lack 
of budget facilities has caused a slight de- 
cline. The Central Services religious output 
made available to our 34 language services 
has prevented a sharper decrease. 

These centrally distributed features in- 
clude the following: 

1. Faith To Live By, a weekly series of ser- 
mons of representative American clergymen 
of all denominations. 

2. Light of the World, a simplified dra- 
matic story illustrating the ethical teachings 
of various Biblical passages. 

3. Review of Religious Life in the United 
States, a biweekly report containing feature 
material pegged to the news, statements by 
United States citizens pertaining to religion, 
religious items of interest, and general back- 
ground on American religious institutions. 

4. Religious News Roundup, This is a 
weekly program of religious news. 

This material, together with special fea- 
tures originating on the language desks, are 
woven together into a number of types of 
religious programs, 
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The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter and 
memorandum I have received from Mr. 
Harvey M, Spear, an attorney, who has 
done considerable research on behalf of 
the American Bar Association with ref- 
erence to the Bricker amendment. 

This memorandum has to do with 
the problems posed by the so-called 
Knowland-Ferguson amendment to the 
Bricker amendment recently adopted by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Yorn, February 24, 1954. 
Hon, Jon O. Pastore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Pasrore: On Wednesday, 
February 17, 1954, the United States Senate 
voted 44-43 to replace the so-called “which” 
clause by the Ferguson-Knowland substitute 
which provides: “No treaty made after the 
establishment of this Constitution shall be 
the supreme law of the land unless made 
in pursuance of this Constitution.” There 
is a real and serious danger that this new 
“pursuance” clause contains all the implica- 
tions of a hidden “which” clause. 

Article X of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution reserving to the States all non- 
delegated powers might well operate to create 
a “which” clause effect since a treaty made 
under this new Ferguson-Knowland substi- 
tute, coming after the establishment of this 
Constitution, would have to be made “in 
pursuance” thereof, which might well mean 
in pursuance of article X. The only reason 
treaties made hitherto have not been bound 
by article X is that they were deemed to be 
made by the United States under its inherent 
authority as a sovereign state in the inter- 
national family of nations, the source o 
which authority predated article X. 

In addition to the Ferguson-Knowland 
substitute, there is additional language in 
the Bricker amendment which says, in effect, 
that a treaty which conflicts with the 
Constitution shall be of no force or effect. 
When this conflicts clause is read together 
with the pursuance clause, 1 of the 2 clauses 
may operate further as a which clause. The 
conflicts clause would operate at the mini- 
mum to restate existing law that no treaty . 
shall violate any of the affirmative rights 85- 
sured in the Constitution; such assurances 
having been provided by the conflicts clause. 
the new pursuance clause might well be in- 
terpreted to signify a which clause effect, for 
otherwise it would be mere surplusage. 

Transmitted herewith is a brief memo- 
randum on the above-mentioned points, to- 
gether with an extract from a speech in 1 
by the famous Mr. Justice Story on the dar- 
gers of legislative imperfections. 

Sincerely, 
Harvey M. SPEAR. 
PROBLEMS POSED BY THE KNOwLANp-FERGU” 

SON SUBSTITUTE FOR THE Bricker AMEND 

MENT 

The pursuance clause and the conflicts 
clause in the Knowland-Perguson amen 
ment present certain legal problems. 
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difficulty in a declaratory amendment is to 
add language without changing meaning. 
The President put it very well at a press 
conference, pointing out that it is strange to 
amend the Constitution in order to show 
that it is going to remain the same. 

But to change things twice—in the con- 
Acts clause and in the pursuance clause 
in order to keep them the same gives rise 
to constitutional stuttering of a high order. 
The danger is that at the political level it 
Will be argued that a hidden change exists 
in the double negative. 

If the conflicts clause trims off all uncon- 
stitutional treaty provisions, then what is 
there for the pursuance clause to operate on? 
Thus there is set up the argument that the 
pursuance clause must change something. 

At the judicial level the courts may be ex- 
pected to make a dispassionate approach to 
reach a correct result, but there is no reason 
for promoting an amendment which will 
Taise the question of giving a new twist to 
the 10th amendment or altering other estab- 
lished interpretations. A perfect example of 
the evils of incorrect legislative construction 
is found in Senator Fercuson’s speech in 
favor of the pursuance clause (29 CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, February 16, 1954, pp. 1704- 
1705). He is a cosponsor, and he said, and 
repeated for emphasis: “The amendment 
would prevent the delegation of executive, 
legislative, or judicial power to an interna- 
tional organization.” ‘Thus, he says that the 
Pursuance clause is the same as the old sec- 
tion 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 130, which 
Was subsequently revised by Senator BRICKER 
(sec. 2 of B. J. Res. 1. January 1953 version), 
and then dropped by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee for good reason. The arguments of the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of State 
and other witnesses against the original sec- 
tion 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1 are set 
Out in the Senate Judiclary Subcommittee 
hearings (see 1953 hearings, pp. 827. 913-018, 
191 et seq.). In the 1952 report of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York 
(see 1953 hearings, p. 235, 241 et seq.), the 
evils of the original section 2 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 130 are pointed out. The con- 
struction urged by Senator FERGUSON could 
Outlaw the Baruch plan for the control of 
the atomic bomb, invalidate the jurisdiction 
Of the International Court of Justice in many 
important respects, and destroy the com- 
mand structure of NATO. 

Such a record gives ground for political 
Mmisconstruction of the “pursuance” clause, 
and gives the basis for the possibility that 
there might even be urged upon a court a 
Judicial misconstruction. The country 
Should not be asked to adopt an amend- 
ment which means so many different things 
to so many different people, 

Even the conflicts“ clause, standing alone, 
Carries the severe risk of legislative misun- 
Gerstanding. In 1905, it was argued in the 
Senate that Mr. Hays’ proposed arbitration 
treaties were in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. The treaties were never ratified. (Vol. 
I, Willoughby on the Constitution, 473-475.) 
Happily, this view has not prevailed sub- 
sequently, but it exemplifies the type of po- 
litical opposition which is invited by the 
attempt to write a declaratory amendment. 

There have been some hints that the con- 
Acts clause contains a hidden “which” 
clause (majority report No. 412, Senate Judi- 
Clary Committee, pp. 3-8). A recent example 
Of misinterpretation of the conflicts“ clause 

in the article of Mr. Hatch in the Septem- 

1953 A. B. A. Journal, page 811, where 

€ states that the conflicts“ clause (Brick- 

er. sec. 1, which Knowland-Ferguson carry 
Over) would invalidate the Baruch plan. 

An incorrect construction of the Know- 
ley Ferguson amendment at the legislative 
1 el is a hazard which would have to be 
nig at every turn. This could be fatal in 

Peding desirable action. There can be 


* 
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more confidence in a proper fudicial con- 
struction than in a proper legislative con- 
struction, but restrictive senatorial con- 
struction could smother desirable agree- 
ments which would never reach the courts. 


Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Democrats of California in con- 
vention meeting in Fresno recently en- 
dorsed a candidate for Governor. This 
splendid candidate, Richard Graves, has 
been forthrightly discussing the major 
problems which confront our great 
State; moreover he has had the courage 
to recommend solutions which may be 
anathema to special interest groups but 
overwhelmingly acceptable to the great 
mass of our people. The following stories 
from the Fresno Bee reflect such a dis- 
cussion and proposal with respect to the 
overwhelming problem of water supplies: 
[From the Fresno Bee of February 19, 1954] 
Graves Urces CVP PURCHASE PLAN DEATH 

Mopesro.—Richard Graves, Democratic 
candidate for governor, last night called on 
the California State Legislature, at its ses- 
sion next month, to kill off once and for 
all the unsound proposal the State purchase 
the Central] Valleys project from the Federal 
Government. 

He was the guest speaker at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Central California Press Club. 
Present were radio and newspaper repre- 
sentatives from Stanislaus, Merced, Tuo- 
lumne and San Joaquin Counties and their 
guests. 

Graves urged that, with the hobgoblin of 
State purchase of CVP thus removed, the 
State government get on with the job of 
formulating a long-range, integrated State 
plan for the complete development of our 
water and power resources for the beneflt of 
all the people of California.” 

CITES MASTER PLAN 

“The master plan,” Graves declared. “will 
require the cooperation and participation of 
the Federal, State and local governments, 
and also the private power companies, in a 
manner consistent with sound policy. 

“The proposed purchase by the State of 
the Central Valleys project is unsound. It 
makes no sense to buy what you already 
have, 

“And so long as this foolish idea Is kept 
kicking around, its mere existence impedes 
our moving ahead with the formulation and 
execution of a sound water and power policy 
for the State. 

“I say the time to kill off this hobgoblin of 
State purchase of CVP is now, and by now 
I mean next month, when the State legisla- 
ture meets in budget session.” 

TELLS OF REASONING 

“Here is my reasoning for this conclusion: 

“We should squarely face the fact the 
State's lack of a firm, sound and workable 
water and power policy has adversely affect- 
ed, and will continue to affect, the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry through- 
out California, We should é¢liminate the 
uncertainty as quickly as possible, get agree- 
ment on an overall policy and get on with 
the job of water and power development. 
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“The legislature can immediately elimi- 
nate one major uncertainty by resolving once 
and for all against State purchase of CVPM. 

“Opposition to State purchase is growing 
even among groups originally advocating the 
plan, It would be foolish to pour a single 
additional dollar down the drain in the fur- 
ther study of a proposal so contrary to the 
interests of our State. 

“Already about $700,000 has been wasted 
in this fashion. There is a balance of $9,- 
300,000 in the fund set up to study and im- 
plement State purchase. 

“The legislature has, and should exercise 
next month, the power to cancel out appro- 
priations for this purpose and either return 
the entire balance to the State general fund 
or hold it in reserve for some other proposal 
relating to the further development of the 
Central Valleys project. The legislature 
also has, and should exercise in March, their 
power to make a legislative finding against 
the desirability of State purchase of CVP. 

“Rather than have our State take over as 
a debt the existing Federal investment in 
the Central Valleys project we should use 
every available State dollar to carry out a 
long range program for the complete de- 
velopment of our water and power resources 
for the benefit of all the people of the State.” 

WANTS FEDERAL PROJECTS 


“Rather than excuse Congress from com- 
mitments already made for completion of 
CVP, we must keep the Federal Government 
committed to our vast flood control, irri- 
gation and power programs. 

“State finances must be conserved in or- 
der to do those things which the Federal 
Government cannot or will not do. 

“Instead of wasting time and money 
studying State purchase, we should be 
formulating an integrated long range State 
plan for the maximum development of our 
water and power resources. This program 
requires the cooperation and participation 
of Federal, State and local governments and 
also the private power companies in a man- 
ner consistent with sound public policy. 

“We need such a master plan now. 

“We no more can recover lost water than 
we can recover lost time. We should lose 
no more of either.” 

PRAISED BY MAYOR 


Graves was introduced by Mayor Harry 
Marks, who described him as a fine public 
servant and a Californian of the highest 
standards. 

“His entire adult life has been devoted 
to the improvement of the priceless prin- 
ciples, machinery, and administration of 
self-government,” said Marks. “He is a man 
of outstanding character and capacity, with 
an Intensely keen mind and a wide acquaint- 
ance with California’s people, its problems, 
and its potential. 

“I know of no other person who Is as well 
qualified to serve as governor of the State 
of California as our speaker. As an Amer- 
ican first, a Californian second, and a Re- 
publican third, I am most sincere in say- 
ing if a decision of the people at the gen- 
eral election this year is that our speaker 
be the next governor of California we will 
have the greatest governor this State has 
ever had.“ 

RAPS GOVERNMENT SECRECY 

Graves said he is a strong believer in 
freedom of information and access to in- 
formation on all levels of government. He 
pointed out the antisecrecy bill in govern- 
ment intrduced by Assemblyman Ralph M. 
Brown, Democrat, of Stanislaus County, and 
now State law, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

However, he said such a bill should apply 
to State government as well as local goy- 
ernments. Graves said he and the League 
of California Cities, which he headed for 
20 years, helped get the Brown bill through 
the legislature. 
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“As governor,” he said, “I would see the 
State government be conducted in full view 
of the public, The people have a right to 
know.” 

But he cautioned the responsibility and 
obligation falls on the press to report the 
facts accurately and objectively, to work for 
the uniting of America and the world, rather 
than to aid with its division. 

He stressed the need for strengthening 
the economic base of the State; for moving 
up more on a program of industrial expan- 
sion needed to meet employment needs of 
the increasing population, 


Constructive Liberal Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent address made by our colleague the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] on 
February 10, 1954, before the independ- 
ent voters of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, or ILLINOIS 


It gives me deep pleasure to have the 
Chance to take part in this 10th anniversary 
of the Independent Voters of Illinois. 

I hope you will all come out and partici- 
pate in my sixth anniversary next November, 

When the IVI was formed in 1944 the in- 
dependent voters of my ward were one of its 
important components. Some wards like my 
own found in the IVI the means to perpet- 
uate a tradition of public service, a sense of 
politically independent responsibility, and a 
devotion to the general good. These men 
and women of 1944 had grouped themselves 
together in the aldermanic battles of 1939 
and 1943, when so much was at stake, and 
had found that by hard work they could in- 
fluence politics for the common good and in 
the job find personal enjoyment and ful- 
fillment. 

Our fifth ward movement had deep roots 
in the splendid aldermanic work of Charles 
E. Merriam from 1909 to 1917, and of Mrs, 
Katherine Goode and Mrs. Flora Cheney in 
the Illinois Legislature during the 1920's. 
They wrote the solid record on which we 
could and successfully did attempt to build. 

Since the IVI was founded it has been 
active in many elections and the general im- 
pact of its work has been decidedly good, 
quickening the consciences and activities of 
independents whose only stake in politics is 
decency in government. 

Naturally I felt that the IVI showed espe- 
cially good judgment in endorsing and work- 
ing hard for Mrs. Douglas in her 1944 and 
1946 campaigns for Congress. And I have 
always been grateful for the fine work it did 
in my behalf and for Adlai Stevenson in 
1948. But leaving personal considerations 
eside, many worthy men and needed reforms 
have been advanced by IVI's efforts. 

However, it is primarily of the future, not 
the past, that I would speak tonight. And 
what I want to discuss is the rather thorny 
question of the relationship between politi- 
cal organizations and political independents, 

Let me say first that both are absolutely 
necessary if our democracy is to work 
properly, 
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In the first place, we cannot operate a 
democracy without political parties, For 
parties are the instruments by which candi- 
dates are selected, issues stressed, and elec- 
tions waged. To do this effectively, a party 
must have more or less permanent leader- 
ship and a nucleus of dedicated workers who 
will labor steadily at the job. One cannot 
spring to arms a few weeks before election 
and then disband immediately afterward if 
one is to be effective. Instead, the work of 
education and of organization must be car- 
ried on continuously. 

If enough volunteers will come forward 
unselfishly to do the hard and grinding work 
required of a good precinct committeeman, 
and we know that many of them do, so much 
the better. But since it is generally much 
easier to get sporadic rather than continuous 
service from volunteers, this means that the 
manning of the precincts and the control of 
the party machinery tend to gravitate into 
the hands of the organization, the profes- 
sionals or semiprofessionals. These men 
make all or part of their living from politics, 
and thus have a direct incentive to carry on 
the work of organization and of propaganda, 
of making converts, and of getting out the 
vote. 

When I hear some overcritical persons 
damn these semipros of politics, I am re- 
minded of the lines from Housman’s poem 
on An Army of Mercenaries, dedicated to 
the Tommy Atkins who fought so bravely: 


“Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay.” 


Until enough competent volunteers come 
forward to work continuously at the job, the 
services of these pros and semipros is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is, moreover, just as 
much a mistake for the political independ- 
ents to believe that the professionals are 
devoid of ideals as it is for citizens and 
reservists to believe that the soldiers of the 
Regular Army or Marine Corps are devoid of 
patriotism. The professional does not talk 
so much about ideals as the citizen-soldier, 
He tends to be more interested in the process 
and to be somewhat inarticulate about the 
ends. But every soldier worthy of his salt 
feels his spine tingle as the colors go by, 
and the party workers also feel the thrill 
of working for great ends and of realizing 
that he is helping to shape history. 

This need for professional and semipro- 
fessional precinct workers is all the greater 
in the case of a party like my own— 
which has arrayed against it in the North 
and West a almost solid assembly of dailies 
and weeklies. There is only one Democratic 
daily in all of New England, only one in 
New York, and only one between New York 
and Richmond, In all of the Midwest, 
there is not a single Democratic paper of 
any size. On the Pacific Coast there is 
only one. 

Bad as this situation Is—and it Is very 
bad for us in getting our story across to the 
people—we Democrats have learned to live 
with it. But I sometimes wish a bit that 
the newspapers could find more good in old 
fashioned democracy. I think it would do 
them good, and it wouldn't hurt us. No one 
party has yet lived up to the Sermon on 
the Mount. I do submit that we have a case 
that ought to excite the thoughtful consid- 
eration of editors, commentators, and the 
TV and radio stations. Now, like the early 
Christians, we have to get our message across 
mostly by word of mouth, 

In such circumstances, while party or- 
ganization is indispensable, the active sup- 
port of independents is equally necessary. 
In the first place, the proportion of strict 
party men and women in the country is 
diminishing, and the Independents are in- 
creasing. Along with this has gone an ab- 
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solute decrease in the number of party 
workers. The city and county machines, 
once the reliance of both parties, have 
greatly diminished in importance, It is 
therefore no more possible for the profes- 
sionals and semipros to win an election by 
themselves without the help of the inde- 
pendents than it is for the Regular Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps to win a large scale 
war by themselves without the help of 
the citizen-soldiers who form the Reserves 
and the National Guard. 

While it is perhaps inevitable that there 
should be some distrust of each group by the 
other, just as there is between the regulars 
and the reserves, within the military serv- 
ice, since each needs the other there is every 
reason why the two groups should cooperate 
and work together. There is nothing within 
the structure or purposes of the Democratic 
Party to bar such cooperation. The Demo- 
cratic Party of the North and West is a pro- 
gressive party in principle and practice. 
Virtually every great improvement in our po- 
litical life has come through the Democratic 
Party. Rooted in the liberalism of Jefferson 
and Jackson, it created reforms through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the be- 
ginnings of Federal civil service and rural 
free delivery with Grover Cleveland, the 
Federal Reserve System, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust and Federal Trade Commission Acts. 
the launching of rural credits and a host of 
other measures under Woodrow Wilson to 
the flowering social reforms under Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The Democratic Party has been the first 
to recognize and meet the responsibilities of 
national growth. The Republican Party 
missed its great chance when it turned its 
back on the visions and policies of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Throughout its history the Democratic 
Party has worked for freer trade between 
nations, for the cooperation of nations to 
resist aggression, against private monopolies, 
and for justice to the workingman. It 15 
still working for these objectives and it will 
continue to do so. 

But the Democratic Party is not and, I 
hope never will, become a class party as 
such. Unfortunately, in its direction the 
Republican Party is coming perilously close 
to being a class party, namely one whose 
policies are primarily determined by great 
wealth. There are those who say that we 
should frankly recognize this fact and be- 
come a party of opposing classes ourselves: 
Or that at the very least we should stress 
very clear ideological and basic differences 
from the Republicans. 

I believe this would be very unfortunate. 
This ts precisely what has happened in Eu- 
rope and the results have been unhappy: 
There it has resulted in the division of the 
democratic forces In the face of Communis 
aggression and subversion, In the Unit 
States virtually all classes and both politi 
parties are basically united on two major 
propositions. 

1. That we should resist Communist 88- 
gression and seek to prevent dictatorships 
from being established, either in our o.] nQ 
country or elsewhere. 

2. That domestically an economic system 
of democratic free competitve enterprise nas 
far more to offer the people than socialism 
since it stimulates individual initiative more 
fully and decentralizes economic and hence 
political power. 

Within this common framework, there ars, 
of course, sharp differences of opinion. 
Democrats do not believe in a dictatorship 
of big business. Dominant sections in th. 
Republican Party do. Instead we believe i 
a diffusion of economic power which W 
give to all sufficient power to be truly f 
without giving to any so much power as 
be able to oppress others. For this d 
we favor a wider diffusion of property 25 
income and in our 20 years of national do 
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mance we helped to efiect this. We are, 
therefore, primarily the party of the work- 
ingmen, of the white-collared and profes- 
sional groups, and of the small-business men. 
Here and there we even have a sprinkling of 
big-business men whose sympathies tran- 
scend their narrow economic. interests, and 
whom we are glad to welcome to our ranks 
as long as they do not succeed in twisting 
our policies to the detriment of the American 
people. We. do not preach class hate; we 
stress insteud the great common interests of 
mankind and the basic unity of all religious 
feiths whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish, 

I would like to say here that we freely 
acknowledge that there are some Republi- 
cans like my able friend, Arch Carey, who also 
share these general interests and fight for 
these objectives. They place national or 
pubiic interests above partisan ones. In 
fact, they really act like independents on the 
basic questions of principle—and only revert 
to Republicanism briefly at election time. 
Perhaps they are the greatest idealists of us 
all—etill hoping to win the Republican Party 
to progressive principles. In any case, the 
fact that our opposition can enlist men of 
ability and idealism like Archibald Carey 
should help us to maintain an essential 
National unity, and to bridge the guif of 
partisan bitterness that is sometimes created 
by outrageous charges of treason or near- 
treason leveled at all Democrats. 

There are men in the Republican Party— 
and Arch Carey will never be among them— 
who need to be reminded of what Thomas 
Jefferson wrote to Abigail Adams in 1804 
about partisanship: ‘I tolerate with the ut- 
most latitude the right of others to differ 
from me in opinion without imputing to 
them criminality. * * * Both of our polit- 
ical parties, at least the honest part of them, 
agree conscientiously in the same object— 
the public good; but they differ essentially 
in what they deem the means of promoting 
that good.” 

Since the Democratic Party represents 
different groups and is composed of people 
Whose views differ on many detailed issues, 
from time to time efforts are made by one 
group or another to purge those who disagree. 
At times the liberal or professional wing seeks 
to purge the conservatives and from time to 
time the conservatives seek to purge the lib- 
erais and professionals. This would be fatal, 
for it would permit our opponents to frag- 
Mentize the Democratic alliance and win 
an easy victory. 

In this connection, I have always been 
impressed with an analogy which as a boy I 
heard given by William Jennings Bryan. He 
likened the internal behavior of the Repub- 
lcan and Democratic Parties to that of 
Wild horses and jackasses when they were 
Attacked by wolves on the open prairie. The 
Republicans, he said, were like the wild 

who when attacked grouped them- 
Selves in a circle with their heads on the 
inside and their hindquarters on the outside 
and who then proceeded to kick the stuffing 
Gut of the wolves. The Democrats, on the 
Other hand so he sald, were like their totem- 
istic symbol, the jackass. The too grouped 
themselves in a circle, but their heads were 
On the outside and their hind-quarters on 
the inside and they then proceeded to kick 
the stuffing out of each other. 

Let us not continue to make any such mis- 
take. Let us recognize instead that just as 
the common interests of all Americans re- 
gardless of party, are more important than 
the points upon which they differ, so within 
the democratic alliance the common inter- 
€sts are more important than the conflicts. 
A recognition of these facts will preserve 
National unity in the face of the Communist 

and the divisive attacks on freedom 
at home. It will at the same time 
Permit of social progress. After all, the 20 
Fears from 1932 to 1952 were years of great 
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social advance and at the same time of eco- 
nomic progress for all. 

If we take the short-run view we may be 
disappointed with the rate of progress but 
from the long-run point of view, we have 
done and will do very well, The fighting 
out of different points of view within a party 
may slow up immediate gains but it does not 
unduly delay ultimate and real improve- 
ment. In the process it keeps a more united 
nation and alliance, it mufies class hatreds 
and ultimately produces a better consensus. 

Tt has taken a long process of work, but 
we have succeeded in doubling the standard 
of living, protecting the rights of working- 
men, in abolishing child labor, in advanc- 
ing the rights of our colored friends, in im- 
proving education and bringing monopolics 
or near monopolies under public control. It 
takes time and work to accomplish such 
objectives. 

If this basic principle is recognized by 
all or even by most, the proper division of 
functions between the formal party workers, 
the forces of labor and the political inde- 
pendents becomes fairly clear. The party 
workers sided by labor in the cities can and 
will carry the main burden of effort within 
the heart of the city and in the wards and 
some suburbs, But the independents, who 
are primarily white-collar, professional, and 
small business people can be of mighty as- 
sistance in the lake-front wards, the out- 
lying regions and the so-called residential 
suburbs, There is work enough for all, and 
enough common purpose for all. 

We still have great and gocd objectives to 
attain. The future still challenges us. Our 
work is not done. We haye to advance and 
achieve a full measure of civil rights for all 
people. We have not yet discharged our re- 
sponsibility to shelter and care for the refu- 
gees from communism and nazism. We have 
not completely achieved equality of eco- 
nomic opportunities. We still have to in- 
sure fair play toward all Americans, regard- 
less of creed or color. We have yet to 
establish a fair-play code for Congress, that 
will carry into the legislative committees a 
measure of the same Bill of Rights that 
protects us in our courts. We have not 
done full justice to our schools, or our hos- 
pitals, or our aged and handicapped. Mus- 
cular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, heart disease, 
cancer, and other diseases challenge us to 
be up and working at their elimination, 

No—our job is not done. 


Then, let us without bitterness against 
our political opponents, and with inner 
friendship for each other, set ourselves to 
work in the months which lie ahead for 
continued prosperity and social progress 
within our Nation, State, and county, and 
for strength and cooperation within the free 
world. 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished American, Hon. James A, 
Farley, made a notable speech in the 
city of Atlanta recently on the subject 
of international relations. On February 
16 the Atlanta Constitution carried an 
editorial expressing its approval of Mr. 
Farley's philosophy, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED Srarxs Must DEAL Wrra Won 
as Ir Is 


James A. Farley stood before the Atlanta 
Rotary Club yesterday and said: 

“The United States will have to work with 
the world as it is, and not as we think it 
ought to be.” 

That was his text. 

It was, and is, a true one. 

At the root of much of our International 
policy troubles is the fact that we continue 
to try to make Frenchmen, Italians, and other 
nationalities act, think, and react like Amer- 
icans. Too much of our policy has consisted 
of trying to fit American-colored spectacles 
on the eyes of the rest of the world. 

This is the way we are. It is refiected In 
the wistful tourist who, while in Paris or 
London, keeps trying to find ham and eggs 
cooked as he has them at home, who judges 
a civilization by Its plumbing and telephones, 

We extend this into our thinking about 
foreign policy. 

“If the rest of the world would only become 
Just like us, or do exactly what we tell them 
to, all would be well.” 

Jim Farley travels much of the world every 
year. He has been doing this for a good 
many seasons. He knows what he is talking 
about. 

We cannot live alone in the world. 

We must accord to other peoples “self- 
determination.” 

We can't be concerned with how they do 
things so long as they are on the side of 
freedom and morality. 

Jim Farley is noted for talking sense. He 
did so yesterday. We hope at least some of 
what he has to say sinks in, 

We can't live alone. We do have to take 
the world as it is because it isn't going to 
be what we think it ought to be. Not all 
the dollars we could mint would make it 
that way. 


Mitchell Should Lead or Quit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Michael J. Galvin, former Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, before the Bunker Hill 
Post of the American Legion, Charles- 
town, Mass., on Tuesday, February 16, 
1954. Mr, Galvin made an outstanding 
contribution to the progress of labor in 
this country when he was in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MITCHELL SHovLD LEAD: on Quit 
(Address by Michael J. Galvin, of Boston, 

Under Secretary of Labor of the United 

States from 1949 to 1953) 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell should do 
something about rising unemployment or 
get out. From Madame Perkins to Secretary 
Durkin the policy leadership to combat un- 
employment has come from the Secretary of 
Labor, heretofore the representative in the 
Cabinet of the 60,000,000 members of the 
working population of the country. Right 
now the policy leadership on unemplovment 
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appears to be in the hands of Secretary Wil- 
son, Mr. Mitchell's former boss in the Penta- 
gon, and all Mr. Wilson is doing is firing 
people by the tens of thousands by curtailing 
defense orders, while Mr. Mitchell sits back 
and does nothing and says nothing. 

The unemployment situation now is defi- 
nitely worse than in 1949. The 1954 figures 
have brought fear into the hearts of our 
great working population and small business 
owners. In 1949 unemployment rose 1,500,- 
000 from April of 1949 to February of 1950, 
but the average weekly workweek rose 13 
hours in the same period, thus compensating 
in a great degree for the loss in purchasing 
power due to unemployment. Today the 
twin horses of economic destruction—un- 
employment and a declining workweek— 
seem to have burst all controls. In the iast 
3 months there has been an unprecedented 
loss of purchasing power due to lack of em- 
ployment and a declining workweek roughly 
equivalent to several million jobs. 

Fear in unemployment is and always has 
been the burden of the administration in 
power. Democratic leaders can neither add 
to nor detract one iota from the element 
of fear in unemployment in 1954, for they 
have not the power to alter the situation. 
This principle was true in 1949 with respect 
to the Republicans and is true now in 1954 
with respect to the Democrats. Nor can the 
pious utterances of Mr. Wilson as he wipes 
out 10.000 jobs here and 10,000 jobs there 
have any effect except to increase fear. This 
was true of the Democratic Secretary of De- 
fense in 1949, and it is true of the Repub- 
lican Secretary of Defense in 1954. As a 
great American the best thing that Mr, Wil- 
son can do on the subject of unemployment 
and its related problems is to remain silent, 
Nor should any member of the official family 
be permitted in these delicate times to say 
that a little unemployment is a good thing, 
and if they have said so they should be 
required under penalty of dismissal to re- 
tract such statement publicly immediately. 
A little unemployment is not a good thing 
in the United States. The leaders who 
should start talking to the great working 
population of the United States to allay 
their fears in this period of transition are 
the Secretary of Labor and the President of 
the United States. 

The men who know most about how to 
curb unemployment and how to dispel fear 
in a transition period are the great labor 
presidents like Meany and Durkin and Reu- 
ther and Potofsky. The business of men 
such as these labor presidents is Jobs. Men 
such as these can tell the administration 
how to curb unemployment and how to 
dispel fear during a transition. period, and 
will be glad to plunge in to help do it if 
the administration will but listen to them. 
These men command the respect of tens of 
millions of men and women in the great 
working population, and they have the power 
to reach them and dispel fear. These things 
I know to be true. For without the great 
help which those two great statesmen, Pres- 
ident William Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and President Philip Mur- 
ray, of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, gave to us in 1949, our successful 
struggle against rising unemployment in a 
transition period would have been extremely 
dificult. In 1949 fear never was allowed 
to develop. In 1954 it is developing un- 
checked as yet. 

I would recommend to the Secretary of 
Labor that he visit his constituents—the 
great working population—in our cities and 
in our towns, and find out firsthand their 
unemployment problems. Suppose he has 
no specific invitation. He will be welcome. 
The 60 million workers of America are good 
people, they are the backbone of the coun- 
try. and its hope and redemption in good 
times and bad. If the Secretary of Labor 
has a cure for unemployment that will work 
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they will support him with whole heart and 
soul, and withal suffer cheerfully the at- 
tendant hardships, 

To the administration I say with all sin- 
cerity: Don't let this happen to our great 
people; don't let unemployment and fear rise 
unchecked. These scourges of our great free- 
enterprise system will not go away of their 
own accord like a bad nightmare. Unem- 
ployment is what the Russians have been 
waiting for. I can still hear the ringing 
taunts of the Russian Ambassador as in July 
of 1949 he thundered back at me before the 
representatives of all the nations of the 
world at Geneva, that rising unemployment 
in the United States would destroy us, and 
my answer to him was that our people were 
unafraid and that under God we would solve 
our unemployment problem and be a stronger 
and, yea, even a better country for having 
endured it. We worked at this problem in 
1949 and we solved this problem in 1949. 
Disregarding the problem at this time will 
be playing right into the hands of Russia, 
Unemployment is the business of all our 
people—it knows no party lines. The 
stake—our country under God. 

I would suggest to Secretary Mitchell that 
as a starter he come to Massachusetts, where 
unemployment rose 15,000 last year and now 
stands at 90,000 persons unemployed, a fig- 
ure substantially higher than the national 
average, I would specifically request that 
he visit: 

The greater Boston area where there are 
35,000 unemployed. I would like to have 
him look Into the situation in the Boston 
Navy Yard where layoffs have already been 
effected and where others are pending; into 
the situation at the Quincy Shipyard where 
last year 3,400 were laid off and where some 
4,000 face a doubtful future; to the situation 
at the Watertown Arsenal where layoffs are 
pending; and to the situation in the elec- 
trical plants in Newton, Allston, Woburn, 
Quincy, and Cambridge where sizable unem- 
ployment has developed. 

The Newburyport area where employment 
is 10 percent less than last year. 

The Springfield-Chicopee area where 4,500 
are unemployed. 

The Pittsfield area where employment has 
declined for the fifth successive month. 

The Lawrence area where several thousand 
are out of employment in textiles alone, 

The New Bedford area where unemploy- 
ment is rising. 

The Lowell area where unemployment con- 
tinues to rise and now stands at 4,300. 

The Worcester area where another 4,500 
are unemployed. 

The mayors of these great cities in Massa- 
chusetts will be glad to welcome you and 
help you obtain the facts firsthand, 


Reaction of Idaho Dairy Farmers to Roll- 
back in Butter Price Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK Mr. President, 
with reference to the rollback in butter 
price support, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the answers of 12 dairymen of 
Idaho to the question: 

What is your reaction to the 8-cent-a- 
pound rollback in butter price support, and 
what effect do you believe it will have on 
the dairyman and the industry? 
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The question and the answers were 
published in the Idaho Statesman of 
February 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the question 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

THE INQUIRING REPORTER 
THE QUESTION 


“What is your reaction to the 8-cent-a- 
pound rollback in butter price support, and 
what effect do you believe it will have on the 
dairyman and the industry?” 


THE ANSWERS 


H. Aldridge, Ustick, dairy farmer: “I think 
if they will let it go that way it will right 
itself in a short time. It will hurt the farm- 
er, but if he can stand it for a while he will 
come out all right in the long run. Ike will 
be the goat, although the present mess isn’t 
his fault.” 

Don Schmitchger, Bolse, route 2, dairy 
farmer: “I think it is a pretty rotten deal, 
but I don’t believe in subsidy. We have been 
better off in the past after a period of ad- 
justment after supports were taken off other 
things, though. It will work a hardship on 
the farmer when he buys feed and will work 
a hardship on the whole State, since 20 per- 
cent of our agricultural economy is depend- 
ent on dairy income.” 

Arthur B. Wright, Meridian, route 1, dairy 
farmer: “I think it is going to hurt the dairy 
farmer, because other prices are too high now 
in comparison with the price we will receive 
for butterfat, I would like to have seen the 
90-cent price kept in effect. I'm afraid it 
will have a lasting effect, especially in the 
Boise Valley.” 

Curtis Samp, Meridian, Route 1, dairy 
farmer: “If a man is raising his own feed. 
he will make it, but he can’t buy feed and 
come out on top. I think they should cut 
out supports on other farm products if they 
quit supporting one. A lot of the little 
fellows will go under, but the man who has 
his place all paid for will come out all right.” 

L. J. Lucek, Nampa, Route 6, dairy farmer: 
“I'm in favor of it if everything else could 
be rolled back. The rollback has to start 
somewhere and it generally starts with the 
farmer. I don't think it will hurt the indus- 
try. This is just the beginning, though, and 
I don’t know where the ending will be. 
the 75-percent level were maintained the 
farmer would probably forget about it after 
awhile, although he would howl for awhile. 

Albert Baer, Meridian, Route 2, dairy 
farmer: “Well, we all have to suffer, anyhow: 
If they take off one type of support, though, 
they should take them off everything an 
not just make one kind of farmer the sucker. 
The price has got to come down—we 
know that—but the one who does the most 
work for his money is the one who gets 
the first kick in the pants.” 8 

H. L. Fish, Meridian, Route 2, dairy farmer: 
“ don't believe there will be a lot of effect 
felt because they had to come down anyway. 
If the powers that be will only find some 
way to bring the price of feed down in pro,, 
portion we will all get along fine and dandy: 

Enos V. Hill, Nampa, route 6, dairy farmer: 
“I think it is a thing. Lowering the 
price of butter by lowering the support pric® 
will have a healthy effect on the industry: 
The law of supply and demand will 
care of the situation,” 

C. C. Loveland, Nampa, route 2, farmer 
and dairy farmer: “It will cut us dow? 755 
little in the cream check, I suppose, but bu 7 
ter has been too high for city people to 55 
and I believe we can get along ok. Maybe “ig 
can compete with margarine if we get 
down enough.” 1 

Arthur Cave, Eagle, route 1, farmer’ ly 
don’t think much of it, but it propeing 
wouldn’t be too bad if they would ut 
other things down accordingly, It will P 
the Boise valley in a bad way, but it 
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any worse than I expected when the Repub- 
licans came into office.” 

Otto Muller. Eagle, route 1. dairy farmer: 
“It is absolutely all right if they will roll 
everything else back. It will mean less 
income. We will have to find a way to pro- 
duce butterfat more cheaply or eliminate 
the low producing cows so we can make 
more money out of the cows we have.” 

Harold Hoffman, Meridian, route 1, 
farmer; “I think it is all right. We can’t 
keep the price of butter going as it is. It 
will be rough on the dairymen, but I think 
eventually that other things will come down 
and the lower prices will help the farmer 
on purchase of equipment and other things 
he needs.” 


Effect of TVA in Controlling Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


- OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a timely 
editorial published in the Chattanooga 
Times, of February 24, 1954, with ref- 
erence to the part played by TVA in the 
matter of flood control. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waar? No Fos? 


Some of the editorial writers in the North 
and East In writing about the TVA show 
that they know little about the subject. 
Certainly, a glaring ignorance on the facts 
about TVA was shown in an editorial en- 
titled “You Pay For TVA” in the Chicago 
Daily News of the 10th of this month. 

We haye been accustomed to critics of 
the TVA saying that taxpayers in other parts 
of the country are paying for the valley 
development. The Chicago Daily News edi- 
torial says: 

“Tax money drained off for TVA has left 
Us less for schools and sidewalks and homes 
and clothing and all the other things that 

governments and individuals spend 
their money for.” 

The TVA is required by law to pay back 
into the National Treasury all money spent 
on its power projects. It is not required to 
Pay back the money spent for flood control 
and navigation. 

The Government has been spending money 
©n rivers for 100 years, and Illinois has cer- 
tainly benefited. To attack the improvement 
Of the Tennessee River and say that it leaves 
Ulinois with less money for schools makes 
no more senre than for Tennesseans to at- 
tack the greater sums which will be spent 
©n the St. Lawrence seaway and which will 
Open Chicago and the Great Lakes to sea 
trame on the ground that it will take money 
away from Tennesseans which they might 
Use on their schools. 

But the Daily News sets a new mark in 
Ignorance of the subject when it says: “In 
What started out as flood control—for a river 
that never has floods—investment in power 
facilities now totals $702.149,569." 

A river that never has floods. Before the 

A Dams were built, floods were a yearly 
threat to every town and every farm on the 

ks of the Tennessee. 

We remember a flood of less than 40 years 
— downtown Chattanooga was an 
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Between the creation of TVA in 1933 and 
1948, 22 floods occurred at Chattanooga 
which, before TVA, would have equalled or 
exceeded a flood stage of 30 feet—at which 
damage begins. All of these floods were 
lowered by the TVA water-control systems 
by amounts to as much as 12.5 feet, and the 
total estimated savings in flood d 
averted at this city alone in the 15-year pe- 
riod exceeded 845 million, more than one- 
fourth of the flood-control investment in 
the entire river system. 

If the flood which the Tennessee River 
poured over Chattanooga in 1867 were to 
occur today and if there were no TVA Dams, 
experts say that the damage would reach $100 
million in the city, but with the present TVA 
reservoir system this damage could be re- 
duced to some 612 million. 

Flood control wrought by the TVA Dams 
has been a miracle. It has been so good 
that an editorial writer in Chicago imagines 
that the Tennessee River never had any 
fioods. That a newspaper of the standing 
of the Chicago Daily News could print such 
a statement shows the need for educating 
the citizens of all parts of the United States 
on what TVA has done in conservation, navi- 
gation and flood control. Such a statement 
is exasperating to a region which, before 
TVA, really knew what hell and high water 
meant, 


Allocation of Funds to Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news item 
from the New York Times of February 
15, 1954, by Charles Egan, relative to the 
bill which the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and I in- 
troduced recently for the purpose of allo- 
cating more funds to the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service for research in the 
fishing industry. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RESEARCH To Save FISHERIES URGED—EXPERTS 
BUGGEST AGGRESSIVE MERCHANDISING PRO- 
GRAM TO AID INDUSTRY 

(By Charles E. Egan) 

WASHINGTON, February 14.—Technological 
improvements, intensive research, and an 
Aggressive selling program offer the most 
likely solution to the problems of New Eng- 
land's shrinking fishing industry, according 
to a consensus of experts here Inst week. 

A curb on imports by means of higher 
tariffs or fixed quotes, would be but a tem- 
porary help in a situation that calls for long- 
term planning to stabilize conditions in an 
industry that earns upwards of $75 million 
annually, it was held. 

Interest in New England's fishing industry 
and that of other Statcs along the eastern 
seaboard was heightened last week by the 
efforts of Senators JOHN F. KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat, and LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
both of Massachusetts, to get backing for 
their joint bill giving more funds to the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service for re- 
search in the fishing industry, 
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Support for the measure, introduced in 
the current session of Congress, has been 
solicited from officials of every State in which 
commercial fishing accounts for an income of 
$1 million or more annually. 


WOULD DIVERT DUTIES 


The bill would divert duties collected on 
imports of fish ($11,982,000 in 1952) to the 
Interior Department’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service, to be used to conduct a fishery edu- 
cational service and research programs and 
to develop markets for fishery products of 
domestic origin. The research activities of 
the Federal Government in behalf of com- 
berclal fishermen now is confined to an 
allocation of $175,000 made annually by the 
Department of Agriculture to the Interior 
Department. 

The development of quick-freezing meth- 
ods for preserving fish, with the accom- 
panying development of fllleting fish, in the 
1930's proved a boon to the New England 
fishing industry. 

The rapidly expanding market that made 


It possible to sell fillets in Midwestern States 


and other areas not only proved profitable 
to the New England industry but also at- 
tracted the interest of foreign shippers, 
mainly Canadians, Icelanders, and Norwe- 
gians. They are now offering stiff competi- 
tion to the New England producers. 

According to figures gathered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, groundfish fillet pro- 
duction, which is centered in New England, 
totaled 129,500,000 pounds in 1952, a de- 
cline of 19 million pounds, or 13 percent, 
compared with the preceding year. Ground- 
fish are cod, haddock, lake, pollock, cusk, 
and ocean perch, 

FISH 


Imports of groundfish, including ocean 
perch fillets, on the other hand, increased 
through 1952 to a total of 108 million pounds, 
which was equivalent to 85 percent of the 
domestic production, and a 24-percent in- 
crease compared with 1951. 

The high level of recent imports, accord- 
ing to the Federal agency, is accounted for 
by increased imports of ocean perch fillets. 
Domestic production supplied the entire 
consumption until 1950. Before 1950, im- 
ports were confined almost wholly to cod 
and haddock fillets. In 1951 entries of ocean 
perch fillets were about 12 million pounds 
or about 30 percent of domestic production, 


TARIFF HAS LITTLE EFFECT 


At present there is a tariff on fish prod- 
ucts, but it has had relatively little effect 
on imports. The present duty is 1% cents 
a pound on imports of whole or filletted 
groundfish up to 15 percent of average do- 
mestic consumption of fillets during the 
previous 3 years, and 24% cents a pound on 
all imports in excess of the 15 percent. 

The New England fishing industry twice 
has tried to persuade the Tariff Commission 
that higher duties should be imposed under 
the escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, but has met with little 
success, 

Under the escape clause, an industry that 
feels it is threatened with scrious damage 
because of competing imports may appeal 
to the Tariff Commission for greater tariff 
protection, 

A variety of studies of the plight of the 
New England fisheries has been made over 
the last few years by the Government, the 
Committee of New England of the National 
Planning Association, the Tariff Commission, 
and others. Practically all scem in agree- 
ment on these major points: 

Nearby fishing banks where the profitable 
catches of ocean perch used to be made have 
been overfished, and vessels must now make 
trips as far as 900 miles or more to fishing 
grounds off Newfoundland, compared with 
the 40-to-60-mile trips formerly made. This 
adds greatly to the cost of catches. 
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High operating costs including wages, in- 
surance, and repairs put New England ves- 
sels at a disadvantage compared with com- 
peting Canadian and Icelandic ships. For 
instance, insurance rates in Massachusetts 
average around 10 percent of the cost of a 
vessel compared with 5 to 6 percent else- 
where, according to officials. 


Dissension within the ranks of the indus- 


try, including feuds among unions, fisher- 
men, processors, importers, and distributors 
prevent any concerted action by the indus- 
try to solve its problems. 

There is a need for new high-speed fish- 
ing vessels, equipped with quick-freezing 
plants that can freeze fish on the banks and 
bring them rapidly into port where they can 
be processed and refrozen quickly for dis- 
tribution. 

A pressing need for the development of a 
research, merchandising, and promotional 
campaign aimed at attracting a wider mar- 
ket, exists. This campaign should be carried 
on with a consistent effort to insure the mar- 
keting of only the best quality fish, it is held. 

In a recent monthly review the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, in discussing the 
rising imports of fish, said: 

“Whether the New England fishing indus- 
try likes it or not, market development pro- 
vides the principal defense against foreign 
competition. The task of lifting American 
fish consumption will be slow and difficult,” 


COOPERATION URGED 


Government aid can help but cannot solve 
the problems of an industry torn by inner 
conflict, the statement added. It said that 
the abandonment of internal conflict is the 
fundamental requirement. for the future 
prosperity of the New England fishing ports. 

The committee of New England of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, in a fisheries 
study it completed last year, urged Increased 
emphasis on the promotion of New England 
fish products by individual firms, by trade 
associations, by labor unions, and by Gov- 
ernment groups, 

Among 10 recommendations the group 
made was 1 that the industry should search 
out better ways of using foreign supplies 
to supplement New England's own pro- 
duction, rather than looking to increased 
tariffs or to import quotas for protection 
against foreign imports. 

The committee also urged further research 

on fish technology, fish biology, methods of 
catching fish, and other basic industry prob- 
lems. 
Continuing analysis and improvement of 
packaging and merchandising techniques 
was recommended along with a plan for 
keeping the quality high, either by educa- 
tional programs among members of the in- 
dustry, by self-policing of the industry 
through dealers’ associations, or through 
the use of a portwide or New England-wide 
seal of quality. 

Although there have been numerous re- 
ports of New England fishing vessels trans- 
ferring to Gulf of Mexico waters for shrimp 
fishing, there are no reliable figures on the 
number that have moved South. Estimates 
range from a dozen to more than 40. The 
vessels are reported operating out of Key 
West, Fla., and Brownsville, Tex,, with con- 
siderable success. 

According to the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice, the Boston fleet now is only about 60 
percent as great in number as in 1939, and 
only 55 percent of the tonnage. 

The same Government agency estimates 
that New England in 1950 had a total of 
14,093 fishing craft ranging from large ves- 
sels to small motorboats. The fleet had a 
total value of $63 million, the agency esti- 
mates. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service said that in 
1950 New England fishermen and boatowners 
earned $42 million, manufacturers and proc- 
essors earned $11 million, wholesalers $8 mil- 
lion, and retailers $14 million for a total of 
$75 million, 
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Communist-Dominated Labor 
Organizations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
provocative article by Prof. Lewis Haney, 
of New York University, regarding Com- 
munist-dominated labor organizations. 
The crux of this problem surrounds a 
basic weakness in section 9 (h) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the need for more 
effective legislation to deal with this 
question. 

Once again the attention of the Senate 
is invited to the fact that an Internal 
Security Subcommittee task force, of 
which I am chairman, is now consider- 
ing several bills which would provide the 
great free labor movement in America 
with the practical machinery it has long 
sought to purge itself forever of the small 
but united minority within its ranks 
which is a part of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy dedicated to the sup- 
pression and subjugation of the entire 
free world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore News-Post of February 
16, 1954] 
Haney Dectares Lasor Boarp UPHOLDS 
CoMMUNIsT-Lep UNION 
(By Lewis Haney, professor of economics, 
New York University) 

Do you just happen to think the Taft- 
Hartley Act bad, particularly the non-Com- 
munist affidavit requirement? Do you doubt 


the goodness of the anti-Communist Smith 
Act? 

Do you think the Communist danger is 
about over? If so, you should read up on 
the now pending case of the Precision Sci- 
entific Co., of Chicago, against the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers. 

The Precision Co. does research and 
manufactures classified or secret products 
for the Armed Forces. But the undisputed 
evidence shows the following facts: 

1. The mine-mill workers’ union has been 
led by Communists who have turned it into 
a subversive political organization. This or- 
ganization ts active (or was to my knowledge 
as late as November last year). Such unions 
are not primarily for collective bargaining, 
but are part of the Communist plot to over- 
throw our system. 

2. A Communist-dominated union can and 


does get around the Taft-Hartley Act re- 


quirement of non-Communist affidavits. Its 
officers can and do turn in phony affidavits, 
perhaps formally resigning from the party 
and then continuing to operate with it. 
Their bitterness in attacking the require- 
ment Is a giveaway. 

3. The Taft-Hartley Act and the Labor 
Relations Board have been abused by Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers, and 
still need overhauling and strengthening. 

The Precision Co. case shows that: 

(a) A part of the personnel of the Board, 
and particularly the “trial examiners,” are 
New Dealers to the extent of warping their 
rulings to fit Communist purposes. They 
have even ruled that an employer can be 
compelled to bargain with a union that is 
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Communist-dominated, without a chance to 
prove that affidavits required by law are not 
on file, or if so, that they are false. (What 
do you think of that?) 

(b) The Board has ruled that under the 
law the employer has no interest in the 
compliance with the law by the union that 
represents his employees—but it seeks to 
force him to bargain with them. 

(c) Contrary to the Constitution, it has 
sought to use Federal power to overrule a 
State court’s action to protect its repub- 
lican form of government against attack. 

The facts in the case are these: The mine- 
mill workers’ union has been led by Rus- 
sian-trained members of the Communist 
Party, and has even been expelled from the 
CIO. The Precision Co., therefore, has re- 
fused to deal with it. 

The Labor Board, influenced by its trial 
examiners, ruled against the company. The 
company appealed and refused to accept the 
ruling. The union struck. 

The company then obtained from an Nli- 
nois State court—Cook County—an injunc- 
tion, and the employees are now working 
peacefully full time. 

But the Labor Board has still to rule on 
the company's appeal. Can a Communist- 
dominated union be recognized as a lawful 
bargaining labor organization in America? 
Can the Taft-Hartley provision for non- 
Communist affidavits be flouted? 

Can the National Labor Relations Board 
continue to hold that employers have no 
lawful interest in their employees“ noncom- 
pliance with the law? Or that States can't 
protect their citizens from organizations 
that seek to violate their republican form 
of government? 

The Communist danger lies In the ideas 
of communism, and it strikes hardest, not 
in Indochina or Guatemala, but right here 
among our unions, our teachers, our Gov- 
ernment employees, not yesterday, but today» 


Pittsburgh’s Union Workers 5-to-1 for 
Secret Strike Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Pittsburgh area has very diversified labor 
and industry. Recently a Gallup poll 
was taken there, and the results of the 
poll are dealt with in an article appear- 
ing in the February 21 issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Press, under the title “Pittsburgh's 
Union Workers 5-to-1 for Secret Strike 
Ballot.” The subhead of the article i$ 
“Trend Here Is Higher Than in Nation— 
Opponents Fear Government Meddlins. . 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of 
RecOrp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOR?. 
as follows: 

PrrrssurcH'’s UNION Workers 5-ro-1 5 
Secuer Srut kn Battor—Taeno Hert 
HIGHER THAN IN NATION—OPPONENTS 
GOVERNMENT MEDDLING 4 
(Eorror’s Nore.—Following is the secon, 

of two articles showing public reaction to weet 

proposal for Government-sponsored 285 

polls of workers before a strike iš call > 

For today's story, John M. Fenton, staff ron 

resentative, with the help of six Gallup 

reporters, talked to the union workers 
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Pittsburgh in order to get at their reactions 
to this hotly debated issue.) 
(By John M. Fenton) 

Rank-and-file union members throughout 
highly industrialized Pittsburgh like the idea 
of a secret ballot to decide whether or not 
to go out on strike. 

For 3 days, with the help of Gallup report- 
ers from Pittsburgh, I have talked to union 
workers in all laboring districts of the city, 
querying them about what they thought of 
this secret-vote plan now being debated in 
Congress. 

Among the men we questioned we found 
an almost 5-to-1 ratio of approval for the 
proposal, 

Actually, this represents a higher vote of 
approval in Pittsburgh than that found by 
the institute for the whole country. Na- 
tionwide interviewing showed that the pub- 
lic at large were in favor of the secret ballot 
by a 3-to-1 ratio. 


HOW UNITED STATES POLL WENT 


Among union mmbers interviewed on this 
Same issue throughout the Nation the re- 
sults show the same 3-to-1 ratio as the fol- 
lowing figures reveal: 


Union members—nationwide 


A great industrial center, heavily union- 
ized, Pittsburgh was selected for this special 
Survey to get at the reasons behind the 
average union member's reaction to this 
hotly debated question. 

A hub of industry, Pittsburgh has seen 
its share of labor difficulties. At the present 
time a strike involving several department 
and furniture stores and some 11 unions 
has been in progress for almost 3 months. 


WHY THEY WANT SECRECY 


Along the walls of one of the store's ware- 
houses in the Manchester district of the city 
Wooden barriers and No Trespassing“ signs 
testify to the bitterness of this strike. One 
Union warehouseman tersely stated his rea- 
Sons for wanting a secret ballot: 

“So they won't know how you vote. So 
We can go back to work.” 

The workers with whom we talked repre- 
®ented a cross-section of the laboring popu- 
lation of Pittsburgh. My staff and I con- 
Versed with steel workers, railroad men, 

construction men, and coal 
Miners. Everywhere we found a large ma- 
Jority favoring the secret ballot proposal. 

The main reason behind the workers’ 
heavy endorsement of this plan is the 
Opinion held by many that every man should 
have a right to be represented in the vote 
to go out on strike. 

Those who oppose the measure do so 
largely because they fear the Government's 
intervention in strike questions. They feel 
that this is not the domain of the Govern- 
ment, and that the unions and the men 
themselves can handle it alone. 

From the high front porch of Elliot Sims’ 
house you can look out over the huge, 
®prawling Jones & Laughlin steel plant 
Where Mr. Sims works as a patcher on the 
Turnaces. He invited me into the kitchen 
Where the family was just sitting down to 
Sunday dinner, and talked of his reasons 
Tor wanting a secret ballot. 

“Well, sometimes when people put some- 
thing out publicly they put it out the other 
Way from what they mean. Every man 
Should have a right to say what he means.” 


EQUAL CHANCE WANTED 


A Baltimore & Ohio fireman from the 
South side, voiced bis opinion. “A secret 
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ballot would give everybody an equal 
chance.” 


“Sure I would be in favor of it,” said a 
plumber, also from the south side, who has 
been out of work for the last 4 months. 
“We're paying for our rights in union dues, 
and don’t get a chance to say anything.” 
He contiaued bitterly: “The union doesn't 
let the men decide—they just tell us what 
to do.” 

Uppermost in the minds of those who op- 
pose the secret ballot plan is the fact that 
it would be—as the proposal stands now— 
run by the Government. Though often 
agreeing with the theory of a secret ballot, 
they just canont agree to it if the Govern- 
ment has a say. 

“The Government shouldn't haye anything 
to do with it,” said a diesel engineer for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. “They 
would stick with industry and not with the 
workers.” 

A 38-year-old laborer in a steel mill com- 
mented: “The Government doesn’t know 
what's going on between companies and the 
unions.” 

“The Government isn't paying us, so let 
them keep out of it," was the sentiment of 
one truck driver, out on strike at present. 

Those workers who oppose the measure 
completely do so, by and large, because they 
feel the unions have better judgment in 
strike questions and could handle the whole 
matter more easily. They believe that union 
decisions should be followed without ques- 
tion. 

“You're in the union and the union boss 
Wants to go out, you should go with him,” 
remarked a stock boy from the Hazelwood 
district. 

UNION KNOWS 


A timekeeper in one of the big steel mills 
said; “The union representatives know what 
the working people want.” 

“I believe the unions could handle it bet- 
ter. The workers are not united in their be- 
liefs,” was the opinion of a 35-year-old 
lithographer pressman, 

If the union members of Pittsburgh are 
representative of the union workers across 
the country, then the main argument in 
favor of the secret vote is that it gives every 
man a chance to express his opinion. The 
chief reason for disapproval is the prospect of 
Government intervention in their industries. 


The Case of Col. Frank Schwable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY _ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the February 22 issue 
of the Washington Post concerning the 
current case of Col. Frank Schwable. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Å COLONEL SCHWABLE 

Whatever the court of inquiry may decide 
about it, the case of Col. Frank H. Schwable 
is a profound and poignant tragedy. It is 
one of the requirements of classical tragedy 
that the victim be a man of superior quali- 
ties and station; it is another that he must 
be in some way the agent of his own calam- 
ity, that he must contrive his fate without 
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deserving it. Yet this particular tragedy 
also shows how large a part merè chance 
may play in the shaping of destinies and 
reputations. Colonel Schwable is a profes- 
sional soldier of tested and demonstrated 
courage; he is also a man of great technical 
skill, and was considered the Marine Corps’ 
foremost expert on night operation of fighter 
planes, Had he not been shot down and 
captured his rise to still higher rank would 
have been more than probable; had he been 
killed in combat his memory would have 
been cherished by the corps and by the 
country. 

Or if on that fateful reconnaissance flight 
his copilot, Major Bley, had not been badly 
injured by shrapnel, all might still be well 
with them both. At Thursday's hearings, 
Major Bley told how Colonel Schwable had 
given him the order to jump from the 
stricken plane; and how, when both were 
parachuting to the earth, he had called to 
him not to move from the place where he 
might alight, so that the colonel could find 
him. Major Bley also testified that if Colonel 
Schwable had not lingered in enemy terri- 
tory to aid his companion, he might have 
been able to escape to friendly lines. It fs 
clear from this account that the thought of 
abandoning a wounded comrade to seek his 
own safety had not entered the colonels 
mind. 

Thus we are under the ironic necessity of 
including an act of unselfish heroism in the 
train of circumstances that eventually led 
to Colonel Schwable’s moral collapse under 
prolonged physical and psychological torture. 
The man who in the moment of sudden 
danger and crisis thought of his comrade 
Tather than of himself was not the same 
man who agreed to make the false confes- 
sion about germ warfare. In the long in- 
terval between these actions he had been 
subjected to a regimen directed with diaboll- 
cal ingenuity at nothing less than the dis- 
integration and destruction of his person- 
ality. 

True there were some who were apparently 
subjected to comparable ordeals but did not 
confess; and from this fact it would be easy 
enough to moralize, but all such moralizing 
from those who live in freedom and among 
friends and sleep comfortably in their own 
beds is utterly worthless. 

Perhaps Colonel Schwable was right in 
saying that only those who have had ex- 
perience of a Chinese brainwashing can hope 
to understand the mental conflicts by which 
he was torn, or those agonies of solitariness 
and demoralization in which he “would have 
given my soul for advice or guidance,” or the 
pathetic processes of rationalization which 
tempted him at length into his desperate 
compromise with his jailers and the Red 
propagandists. 


Revising Taft-Hartley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Revising Taft-Hartley.“ writ- 
ten by Arthur J. Goldberg, general coun- 
sel of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, and published in the Febru- 
ary 8, 1954, issue of the New Leader. I 
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commend the article to the attention of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Goldberg is one of the outstanding 
attorneys in the United States, who has 
earned for himself a reputation for high 
integrity and profound scholarship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVISING Tart-Hartier 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel, 
CIO) 
THE ADMINISTRATION BILL IS A DISGUISE FOR 
NEW ANTILABOR RESTRICTIONS 

The President's labor message and the bill 
introduced by Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Republican, of New Jersey, which its sponsor 
says is the administration’s bill, would make 
the Taft-Hartley law worse than it is. The 
few improvements are sugarcoating to dis- 
guise new antilabor restrictions. 

This is not a middle-of-the-road approach 
to labor-management relations by an ad- 
ministration pledged to justice and fairness. 


It is not the reform of the Taft-Hartley law 


promised by President Eisenhower as a can- 
didate. The message and the bill are a vic- 
tory for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. This is another giveaway to the 
Republican Party's financial angels. 

The antilabor philosophy which motivates 
the administration's proposal is evident from 
the strike-vote recommendation. This pro- 
posal is based on the misconception that 
unions act contrary to the will of their mem- 
bers and not in response to it. This same 
misconception prompted the strike-vote sec- 
tion of the Smith-Connally Act, which Con- 
gress abandoned as a demonstrated failure 
at the end of the war. Even the 80th Con- 
gress, in the light of the Smith-Connally 
experience, refused to write such a provision 
into Taft-Hartley. Under the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, 2,168 polls were taken by the Gov- 
ernment at great expense; 2,923,655 workers 
were eligible to vote in these polls. Of this 
number, only 332,874 voted against striking; 
1,593,937 voted to strike. Now a strike-vote 
plan which was repudiated in wartime is 
offered to us In peacetime. 

The Taft-Hartley law itself contained a 
similar misguided attempt to demonstrate 
that unions do not speak for their member- 
ship by requiring a vote on the union shop. 
Wage earners thereupon voted more than 90 
percent for union shops. After this demon- 
stration of membership support for union 
leadership and unions, this provision was 
dropped from the law in 1951 at the instance 
of Senator Taft himself, among others. 

It was assumed from the President's mes- 
sage that a prestrike vote was contem- 
plated—an assumption shared by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Senator Ssurn’s bill, how- 
ever, provides for a vote during the strike. 
Whether Senator Smrrn’s bill is the admin- 
istration’s bill is, therefore, still in doubt. 
He says it is. The President refuses to say. 
A prestrike vote is an attempt to drive a 
wedge between the union’s leadership and 
its membership. A poststrike vote seeks, in 
addition, to break a strike. Such votes in- 
tensify industrial disputes instead of solv- 
ing them. They freeze the positions of both 
unions and management and hamper real- 
istic bargaining. 

Experience here, too, demonstrates that 
union members will overwhelming support 
their union's position in a dispute. The 
President and Senator Smirn seem to over- 
look the fact that the Taft-Hartley law still 
contains a last-offer vote procedure in na- 
tional-emergency strikes. Results under this 
provision have led congressional committees 
as well as impartial experts to the conclu- 
sion that this vote at best is futile and 
expensive, and at worst hampers reasonable 
settlement. Almost without exception, every 
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last-offer vote under the Taft-Hartley law 
has resulted in an overwhelming rejection 
of the employer's last offer. 

Our objection to the strike-vote proposal 
is not based on any fear that workers will 
repudiate their unions. The record proves 
we have no reason for such fear. Further- 
more, almost all unions provide for demo- 
cratic determination of strike action. Our 
objection is rather to Government inter- 
ference in labor-management affairs in such 
fashion as to hamper, rather than encourage, 
collective bargaining and the reasonable set- 
tlement of disputes. Moreover, we reject the 
basic philosophy behind the proposal that 
the way to improve labor-management rela- 
tions is to weaken unions. 

One of labor's fundamental objections to 
the Taft-Hartley law is that is expressly 
authorizes the States to adopt laws which 
are even more restrictive of union security 
than it is. The administration itself pro- 
posed to eliminate this provision in the 
abortive 19-pcint message during Secretary 
of Labor Durkin's tenure. This significant 
change in the Taft-Hartley law is omitted 
from the present proposals. Thus, the ad- 
ministration has placed Its stamp of approval 
on the right to work laws enacted in 16 
States under the guise of States rights. 
When the sweatshop brigade says States 
rights, it means merely the right of a State 
to enact harsh restrictions on the rights of 
workers. Nor does the slogan right to work 
include a worker's right to a job all the 
year round. States’ rights and right to 
work, in this context, mean just one thing; 
weakening unions so that an employer can 
pay his workers less for the same work than 
organized workers are getting in other States. 

The President's message would also permit 
the States to adopt compulsory arbitration 
as a means of dealing with alleged and 
underfined local emergencies, thereby over- 
ruling a decision of the Supreme Court in- 
validating such statutes under present Fed- 
eral law. Here the President is advocating 
what he expressly opposed in the campaign. 
The next step is plainly forecast in his mes- 
sage. The President states that he will pro- 
pose legislation overruling a recent Supreme 
Court decision preventing State and local 
governments from usurping the authority 
of the Federal Government in the field of 
labor-management disputes affecting inter- 
state commerce. This will intensify the 
drive for State antilabor laws. Instead of 
evenhanded justice in the fleld of labor- 
management relationa in interstate com- 
merce, there will be 52 brands—one for each 
State, Territory and the District of Columbia. 

During the election campaign, President 
Eisenhower was against labor injunctions. 
In his message, too, he says: Where a col- 
lective-bargaining relationship exists, the 
issuance of an injunction often has the 
effect of making settlement of the dispute 
which led to the injunction more difficult.” 
Yet, he would leave in the Taft-Hartley law 
all the types of injunctions now permitted, 
with only one slight modification: the 
changing of the mandatory injunction in 
boycott cases to a discretionary one. 

Everyone recognizes that the national- 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartiey law 
are unsound. Yet, the President's only pro- 
posal in this field would make them even 
more so. Mr. Elsenhower proposes that 
emergency boards of inquiry be empowered 
to make settlement recommendations after 
an antilabor injunction has almost run its 
course and presumably accomplished its pur- 
poses. Whatever virtue there may sometimes 
be in such recommendations is lost by this 
ill-conceived ure. Moreover, the 
fundamental defect of the Taft-Hartley law's 
emergency provisions—the rellance on the 
labor injJunction—is retained. 

The President's message speaks of the right 
of free speech as fundamental and states that 
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Congress should make it clear that free 
speech applies equally to labor and manage- 
ment in every aspect of their relationship. 
Translated into Senator SmrrH’s bill, this 
results in further legalization of employer 
brainwashing of employees in captive 
audiences. 

One of the President's flat commitments in 
the campaign was to rid the Taft-Hartley law 
of its provision prohibiting economic strikers 
from voting in a National Labor Relations 
Board election—a provision which the Presi- 
dent said licensed union busting. His mes- 
sage and the Smith bill fall short of realizing 
this commitment. They merely postpone 
this ineligibility for a period of 4 months, 
after which strikebreakers are free to vote 
and economic strikers prohibted from voting. 
The President now proposes not to outlaw 
union busting, but merely to slow it down. 

Everyone famillar with the realities of 
collective bargaining knows that its essence 
is maximum freedom of negotiation and dis- 
cussion. The Wagner Act, based on this 
reality, permitted the parties to raise and 
discuss any issue, regardless of whether or 
not it was covered in the contract. The 
Taft-Hartley law narrowed this area of dis- 
cussion to subjects not covered in the con- 
tract. It is now proposed that the law be 
amended to prevent negotiation or discus- 
sion on any subject during a contract’s term 
unless the express consent of both parties 
is obtained: This proposal to stifle discus- 
sion of problems of concern to either party 
during the life of a collective-bargaining 
agreement is utterly impractical and un- 
realistic, 

Organized labor and management have 
worked out satisfactory checkoff arrange- 
ments under the present law. The latter 
permits an employee to authorize a check- 
off of his dues by an assignment which is 
irrevocable for a period of a year and renew- 
able from year to year thereafter unless re- 
voked at stated annual periods. In all of the 
lengthy hearings last year before Congress, 
no one advocated any change in this prac- 
tice. Yet, the President's message and the 
Smith bill now would make the checkoff 
revocable at will, thereby disrupting well- 
established practices. z 

The Taft-Hartley law, as it now stands, 
holds a union liable for acts of its members 
when the union has not actually authorized, 
ratified, or participated in these acts. 
Neither the President's message nor the 
Smith bill seems to change this provision 
in any material way, and a change is long 
overdue, 

The message and bill give belated recog- 
nition to the fact that the present Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions for union security are un- 
workable in industries where employment 
is casual or sporadic. But the beneficial 
results which might accrue from this recog- 
nition are substantially vitiated by the fact 
that another Taft-Hartley provision, which 
permits the States to override the unton- 
security provisions of the Federal law, is left 
intact. ; 

The President's proposal would liberallzé 
the Taft-Hartley boycott provisions, but not 
nearly enough. Still prohibited would be 
justifiable types of union mutual assistance, 
such as refusal to handle goods produced 
under sweatshop conditions, during a strike 
or by runaway shops. 

If there was one theme constantly stressed 
by the President and other Republica? 
orators during the last campaign, it was that 
the heavy hand of Government should bo 
kept out of industrial disputes. The Pres!- 
dent's proposals for amending the Taft-Hart- 
ley law would make the Government's role 
in such disputes even more heavy-hand 
than before. We need a sound approach to 
collective bargaining and labor-managemeD* 
relations, Even less than the Taft-Hartley 
law does the President's message offer suc? 
an approach, 
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Red Infiltration of Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
cently a new pocket size magazine en- 
titled “Labor Guide! has made its ap- 
pearance, and I note that it is done in 
most attractive fashion and should gen- 
erate real response on the part of readers 
everywhere. 

The initial edition contains a very il- 
luminating article by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, under the title “Red In- 
filtration of Labor Unions.” I believe 
this article is worth wider publication, 
and I therefore ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep INFILTRATION or Lasorn UNIONS 
(By J, Edgar Hoover) 

The American labor unions have long been 
singled out by the Communist Party as a 
primary object of infiltration. A desired 
goal of the Communists is the domination 
of the labor movement in our country. In- 
filtration into labor leadership is their strat- 
egem; their weapons are lies, trickery, and 
deceit. 

The great god of communism, V. I. Lenin; 
stated, “It is necessary to be able to with- 
stand all this, to agree to any and every 
Sacrifice and even—if need be—to resort to 
all sorts of devices, maneuvers, and Illegal 
methods, to evasion and subterfuge, in order 
to penetrate into the trade unions, to re- 
Main in them, and to carry on Communist 
Work in them at all costs.” 

The titular leader of the Communist Party 
ot the United States, William Z. Foster, in 
1932 wrote, “The Communist Party bases 
its work directly upon the mills, mines, 
and factories. Its principle ls to make every 
shop a fortress for communism, It follows 
Closely the life of the workers in the in- 
dustries, adapting its immediate program of 
Struggle to their needs.“ 

These statements, made long ago, are ob- 
Seryed daily in their practical application. 
The Communists seek the cover of labor 
Unions and the support of the laborer solely 

carry out their aims of communizing 
and regimenting the lives of the workers. 

The Communists only recently set forth 
the latest strategy to be followed in their 
Program of infiltrating into the labor unions. 
The theme of their party lme is that the 
Party will now fight for united labor action 
and this fight must take place everywhere, 
Although the tactics of the fight may vary 
n different areas. They say that united 
labor action is the decisive pattern through 
Which organic unity can be achieved. They 
State that organic unity is the most desir- 
abie, most necessary, and the highest form 
ot labor unity. 

By organic unity the Communist Party 
Means that the labor movement must unite 

to one federation consisting of the right, 

Tt, and independents. The role of the 

mmunist Party in the fight for organic 

ty in the labor movement will be: 
thi As n party, to explain to the workers 

5 purported need for unity. 

2. To help organize the fight for this unity 

a basic industry, city and area level. 

8. To develop class consciousness. 
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4. To recruit new party members. z 

The Communists are taught that a disci- 
plined minority group can win control of a 
union by capturing key positions. This con- 
stitutes the heart of their plan of infiltra- 
tion. One of their techniques in capturing 
a union consists of sending a small group 
of party members to obtain employment in 
a plant represented by the union they seek 
to capture, They are instructed to do noth- 
ing initially to attract attention. Gradually, 
they become very active in union affairs and 
try to gain a following among the union 
members. The Communists strive for 
friendly relations with those members who 
are interested in leadership. They encourage 
them to take active part in union affairs 
and even to run for office. They work dili- 
gently, day and night, to win support in the 
union. The Red group urges each of its 
minions to mold his or her following into a 
unified voting bloc. 

These Communists may very well assume 
an anti-Communist attitude and make anti- 
Communist statements. Whatever their 
guise, they will, nevertheless, attempt to 
control all policy decisions. They will be 
schooled in parliamentary procedure and 
will attempt to gain the floor at union meet- 
ings in order to advance their cause and to 
obstruct the measures of the opposition. 

Even the physical seating arrangement at 
union meetings is taken into consideration. 
The party members and followers will be 
scattered strategically throughout the hall; 
concerted action, whether of applause or loud 
shouting, will follow at a prearranged signal, 
Such strategic seating arrangement may give 
the appearance of a definite majority for or 
against any proposal, 

ATTENTION TO DETAILS 


The Communists select, in advance of the 
meeting, the members who are to place be- 
fore the union the motions favorable to 
their cause. Those who are to second the 
motions are also handpicked. If the Com- 
munists can place one of their own in the 
position of chairman, they can effectively 
silence the opposition. This is accomplished 
simply by the refusal of the chair to recog- 
nize a known non-Communist speaker, 
With such systematic planning, a motion 
can be rushed through an unprepared and 
disorganized opposition; the affairs of a 

union can be dominated. 

The same techniques are followed In elect- 
ing their fellow Communists to the various 
Offices of the union. At all union meetings, 
and especially at elections when the ulti- 
mate control] of the union is at stake, every 
parliamentary trick Is used. Motions are. 
rushed through without debate; the Com- 
munists have been known to tamper with 
the ballot boxes. 


DISTURBANCE TECHNIQUES 


Non-Communist members are sometimes 
denied the opportunity, because of the rau- 
cous shouting of the Communists, to present 
their side of an issue to their fellow mem- 
bers. If these techniques should fail or 
serious opposition develop, the session is al- 
lowed to drag on and on. Finally, the oppo- 
nents of the Communists depart either 
through disgust at the Reds“ evasive tech- 
niques or through sheer exhaustion. This 
leayes the Communist minority in control, 
with enough of their supporters present to 
constitute a quorum. 

A typical Communist plan of action cur- 
rently being used to infiltrate into labor 
unions involves the building of as many 
caucuses in as many unions as possible. The 
influence of the party in those unions 18 to 
be increased. The sale of party literature 
to union members is to be stressed. Indus- 
trial unions and right-led unions are to be 
primary targets. Such tactics of infiltration 
bear all the earmarks of carefuly formulated 
and skillfully executed military campaigns, 
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MOTIVES ARE CLEAR 


The motives of the Communist Party in 
organized labor are clear. The Communists 
seek to destroy the American way of life 
with its unparalleled standard of living. 
Victory is sought through domination of 
the labor field. The work of the Commu- 
nists in labor organizations is part of the 
same international scheme of conquest as 
is their aggression on foreign fields by force 
of arms. The Communists cry “peace in the 
world,” but they obstruct efforts to have 
peace. So, on the labor front, they inces- 
santly clamor that they seek only the better- 
ment of the workers. Yet their tactics are 
only to disrupt, and in those lands where 
their system has stolen control of the reins 
of government, labor has suffered. 

Contrast the motives of the Communists 
with the legitimate aims of unions dedicated 
to the advancement of labor. The objective 
of a non-Communist labor union is to se- 
cure stable economic benefits for its mem- 
bers. This is sought through establishing 
mutually compatible relations with manage- 
ment. The tactics of the Communists are 
geared to interfere with constructive labor 
relations. They nurture and exploit periods 
of unsettled labor problems, 

Their disruptive tactics, accompanied by 
chicanery and trickery, expose the pretended 
claim of the Communists who say they are 
Striving only for labor's economic better- 
ment. Their ever-changing techniques of 
obstruction, of false claims for propaganda 
purposes and their acts of war while spouting 
slogans of peace, make a mockery of their 
very slogans and propaganda, Our heroic 
dead in Korea bear mute testimony to their 
Poa Sac of peace and the deceit they prac- 

ce. 

The Communists have never truly sought 
the economic betterment ot the individual. 
The improvement of working conditions is 
to them a slogan which is but a means to 
an end- power. Power in the hands of the 
Communists means the destruction of the 
heritage which is ours—freedom from want, 
freedom from fear, freedom of worship and 
speech, The destruction of these freedoms 
behind the Iron Curtain, more than anything 
else, has demonstrated to the American peo- 
ple the true meaning of communism. 

The leaders of labor have not been oblivi- 
ous to this tyranny. The late great labor 
leader and labor president, Willlam L. Green, 
declared: “No organization can be free under 
communism because it is compelled to sub- 
ordinate the Interest of the workers to those 
of the Communist Party.“ 

In more than half a century of the exist- 
ence of the American Federation of Labor, 
the tribute can be paid to its leadership that 
they recognize the dangers in the never- 
ending assault by the Communists to seize 
control. They recognize that communism 
is nothing less than a Red Fascist conspiracy 
to conguer and rule the world by any means, 

The fight is not an easy one. The Com- 
munists continue to preach their insidious 
doctrines of class warfare, of a natural and 
unceasing hostility between labor and man- 
agement. Many leaders of labor organi- 
gations have met these falsehoods by dem- 
onstrating the existence of mutual under- 
standing between labor and management. 
These leaders are bargaining collectively in 
an atmosphere free of armed troops, con- 
trolled national government elections and 
government-directed puppets. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Communists should accuse these labor lead- 
ers of a fallure to defend the interest of the 
workers. William Z. Foster called for an 
enlightened leadership in labor organizations 
of the same character as in some foreign 
countries where union leadership has passed 
into the hands of the Communists. The 
steps taken by many American labor unions 
to guard against Communist infiltration and 
Communist indoctrination might well serve 
as a guide not only for labor, but for all 
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organizations whose influence upon the lives 
of the people indelibly stamps them as an 
objective of Communist infiltration. The 
American Federation of Labor has recognized 
that there can be no compromise with com- 
munism. It recognizes that there can be no 
compromise with a movement devoted to 
the destruction of the historic objectives of 
our free American society. 
TRUTH IS OUR WEAPON 


Intelligent Iabor leadership has refrained 
from fighting communism with the deceitful 
t:ctics employed by the Communists. In- 
stead, this leadership has utilized a weapon 
unknown to the Communists, yet more dead- 
ly than any the Communists have ever de- 
vised. That weapon is truth, before which 
communism cannot survive—truth about 
our national institutions, truth about our 
economic problems, truth about the leader- 
ship necessary In labor and management, 
and, finally, truth about the manifold les 
and distortions utilized by the Communists 
and the system they espouse. 

The power of truth in the fight against 
communism is demonstrated in the bitter 
struggle engaged in by one union to drive 
the Reds out of positions of leadership. The 
president of the union said the Reds were 
on the point of capturing the union and 
using it as a wedge for greater gains in labor, 
He said they fought the Communists by re- 
lying on the intelligence and the integrity 
of the union members. Union members in 
each factory and each union local were con- 
tacted. The falsehoods of the Communist 
cause were pointed out to them. At the 
outset, only a few took up the fight against 
communism. Then, by the thousands, the 
union members, including many former 
Communist sympathizers, joined forces 
against the Communists and now form a 
determined opposition to them, 

The strongest counterforce against the 
attempts by the Communists to seize control 
of labor is labor itself. Labor must continue 
to meet this challenge. Constant vigilance 
by rank and file union members and by labor 
leaders against Red infiltration is the price 
that must be paid on the homefront for the 
preservation of our democratic mode of 


living. 
FREEDOM'S REWARD 

Sacrifice it does entail, but the reward is 
freedom for the individual, his family, his 
fellow citizens, and all posterity. Just as 
labor and management can work together to 
solve economic problems, so too they can 
work together to render impotent the threat 
of communism. Both responsibilities should 
and must be shared. 

This threat of communism does not con- 
cern labor alone. It is a problem to be faced 
squarely by all Americans. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the services of the people, con- 
tinues its relentless fight on the common 
enemy. The FBI is charged by Congress with 
the investigative responsibility of preserving 
the internal security of the United States 
against subversive movements. FBI investi- 
gations are conducted concerning espionage, 
sabotage, and related subversive activities, 
The most important single menace today is 
communism, 

We of the FBI have also been a target for 
Communist attack. A favorite allegation is 
that the FBI investigates labor and labor 
unions. The truth is the FBI never has and 
never will concern itself with the employer- 
employee relationship, nor do we investigate 
labor unions and their members. The FBI 
has no intention of interfering with organ- 
ized labor, Great numbers of our personnel 
come from the homes of men and women 
who have long been active members of labor 
unions. We have, however, investigated in- 
stances of Communist infiltration into labor 
unions, To a non-Communist, there should 
be and there is a vast difference between the 
investigation of a union and the investiga- 
tion of Communist Infiltration into a union, 
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In fact, it can now be revealed that able, loyal 
labor-union members and leaders have asked 
the FBI to investigate Communist infiltra- 
tion in their ranks. The Communist infil- 
tration into unions, especially unions work- 
ing in industries essential to our national 
defense, offers the greatest danger of sabo- 
tage and disruption of our defense efforts. 

The primary emphasis of the Red-infiltra- 
tion program has been on the heavy and 
strategic industries, since control of these 
is useful for the accomplishment of their 
ultimate purpose—the overthrow of this 
Government by force and violence. Such in- 
dustries as railroads, shipbuilding, atomic 
energy, steel, communications, the electrical 
and automotive industries have long been 
the targets of Communist infiltration, 


RED CONTROL, A PERIL 


Communist control of any union is a mat- 
ter of serious concern, Communist-inspired 
strikes not only injure the interests of labor 
and management but also hurt the general 
public welfare. The Communist-controlled 
union has an opportunity to promote fac- 
tional disputes, dissatisfaction among union 
members and a general feeling of hostility 
and unrest. 

A second spurious allegation of the Com- 
munist is that the FBI violates civil rights. 
This too ts typical of the Communist method 
of attack. The FBI is essentially an investi- 
gative agency. In our responsibilities to the 
Nation, we strive to get the facts. We do 
not establish policy, nor do we make deci- 
sions as to prosecutions—that 1s solely the 
responsibility of the Attorney General, his 
assistants and the various United States 
attorneys. 

Any honest and fair-minded Individual can 
easily observe that the FBI is constantly 
working to protect civil rights. During the 
fiscal year 1952 the number of civil-rights 
investigations conducted by the FBI reached 
an all-time high when 1,841 such investiga- 
tive matters were handled. During the first 
9 months of the fiscal year 1953 there were 
1,579 such investigative matters handled by 
the FBI. 

The jurisdiction of the FBI is fixed by 
Congress and by presidential directives. Our 
investigators are trained special agents. 
They entered under an educational require- 
ment that they be graduates of an accredited 
law school or accounting school with prac- 
tical accounting experience. Their investi- 
gations are objective and impartial; their 
investigative methods scientific, pointed, and 
conducted so as to preserve inviolate the 
civil rights of the individual. 

Communism recognizes no rights at all. 
The Communists place their trust in their 
Soviet masters. American labor has re- 
jected and must continue to reject the ruth- 
less creeds of a Communist state. The 
strength and hope of America lie therein, 

HITLER'S BLUEPRINT 

In 1927, Adolf Hitler completed his two- 
volume work Mein Kampf, explaining the 
aims of his movement and portraying its 
development. He said that "for the uniform 
and unified propagation of a doctrine, its 
principles must be laid down for all time.” 
He wrote that “Whatever Heaven's purpose 
with us may be, people must know us even 
by our visor.“ The tyranny of his movement 
and the treachery and cruelty seen through 
their visors by the armored columns of his 
forces as they carried out the dictates of 
Mein Kampf were halted only through untold 
sacrifies by free peoples. But, through all 
the years of his transgressions, in periods 
when he pretended peace and made treaties 
only to break them; when he kidnapped and 
murdered the opposition; when he cajoled 
and lilted overtures of friendship and inter- 
national cooperation, never once did he re- 
nounce the doctrines spelled out in Mein 
Kampf. Š 
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The Communists, too, have their Mein 
Kampf— The Communist Manifesto—writ- 
ten a hundred years before the flames of 
World War II. Communists * * * openly 
declare that their purpose can only be 
achieved by the forcible overthrow of the 
whole extant order. Like Hitler, our Red 
Fascists have an outline of their movement. 
Like Hitler, they alter tactics from time to 
time, hiding their true aims behind beguiling 
promises which merely veil the treachery 
lurking behind, Only fools would be de- 
ceived, Despite tactical measures adopted 
by them for temporary ends, they, like Hitler, 
have never repudiated their basic doctrines. 
The lesson of Hitler is one to give us pause. 

A foreign inspired movement is among us. 
Its sinister aims should not be underesti- 
mated. Its fervor and burning hatred of our 
cause should be realized. Its sniping and 
underhanded tactics should be intelligently 
exposed. It is a malignant growth which is 
nurtured in darkness; it cannot survive where 
there is light. Truth will defeat it. All of 
us must so conduct ourselves that truth 1s 
freed and is allowed to counteract and re- 
move this cancerous growth. 

LABOR IS VIGILANT 


The ranks of labor have been and will con- 
tinue to be of an inestimable help. Indeed, 
vigilant labor can be the main bulwark 
against which all the frenzied surges and fur- 
tive moves of communism strike in vain. It 
is in the field of labor where the major Com- 
munist issues will be fought on a day-to-day 
basis. American laborers are not dreamy. 
timid, and confused men. American labor- 
ers are practical, courageous, and clear- 
thinking people. They are not easily fooled 
and victimized. They have, in many in“ 
stances, met Communist deceit with forth- 
rightness and honesty. Again and again 
this has meant defeat for the Communists 
It must always spell this defeat until com” 
munism, like the noxious weed It is, has bee 
torn out of the field of organized labor, TOO 
and branch, and consumed by its own poison 
Free American laborers will insure the free“ 
dom of America. 


The Value of Investigations of Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 115 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. 8 5 
Philadelphia Inquirer is a conservati y 
newspaper, but is strong in its advoca? 
of American ideals. In its issue of satur: 
day, February 20, it had an editorial € of 
titled “Old Army Game Covers UP 
Reds.” rage 

This newspaper has had the cou =A 
to condemn a congressional investisi 
tion; but on the other hand, it has ora 
courage in commending a congressi pose 
investigation when it is for the pur 
of ferreting out wrongdoing, its 

This newspaper has exerted all 
power for Americanism, and against sel 
who would tear down our flag. I read 
that every real American should 
the editorial. I therefore ask une ne 
mous consent that it be printed in 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eaten, 
was ordered to be printed in the REC? 
as follows: 
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OLD Army Game Covers Ur von Reps 


If half the energy and vituperation de- 
voted to attacking Senator McCarrmy had 
been devoted to attacking Communist infil- 
tration in this country, the Red issue might 
not be what it is today. 

There are two stories in the news which 
highlight this observation. In one story 
the Senator's enemies declare that European 
Communists are using McCarthyism to split 
the United States from its ‘allies. In the 
other story, McCartHy discloses that even 
after the United States Army had been 
warned that an officer was charged with be- 
ing a Communist Party leader and had in- 
voked the fifth amendment to avoid answer- 
ing questions—that officer, Dr. Irving Peress, 
Was still promoted from captain to major, 
and given an honorable discharge as well, 

If our European friends want to know why. 
so many Americans support current Senate 
Inquiries even when they do not support all 
of the methods used, they have a dramatic 
illustration here. It is bad enough to find 
Communists in Government, in high places, 
evcn in the Army. It is still worse to find 
Officials covering up, whitewashing and 
Pooh-poohing when the truth comes out. 

This is a long-standing pattern. Presi- 
dent Truman cried Red herring in an effort 
to brush off the Alger Hiss case. 

There was indignation when a State De- 
partment official, Oliver Edmund Clubb, 
charged with being a poor security risk, was 
allowed to resign and was put on a $5,800- 
a-year pension to boot. 

Even after the FBI gave President Tru- 
man the facts on Harry Dexter White, the 
man was promoted. When the truth finally 
Came out, Mr. Truman juggled alibis in the 
air for days. 

William W. Remington was an admitted 
associate of Communist sympathizers. He 
Was promoted several times by the Truman 
administration. 

Even one of McCartuy’s British critics, 
Prof. D, W. Brogan, reminds the British 
People that “there were secret Communists 
in high places * * * and the Tydings in- 
Vestigation of communism in Government 
did Jean over backwards in giving the De- 
Partment of State a clean bill of health.” 

Now this pattern is extended to the Army. 
And while Army Secretary Stevens says 
Changed reguiations will prevent the Peress 
Case from happening again, we would have 
been more impressed had he declared that he 
Would institute every possible measure to 
Strip this man of his honorable discharge 
Trom the Army. 

We are glad to see that men like Brogan 
and Alex Faulkner, writing in the Dally Tele- 
Braph, are telling Britons that communism 
in Government over here is not a matter of 
Myth but of fact. When we find alleged Red 
Sympathizers with access to secret work in 
the Government Printing Office; when a 

rvard scientist- admits he was 1 of 6 
Communists who worked in a wartime radar 
laboratory; when an engineer hides behind 
the fifth amendment to avoid saying 
Whether he was a Red while working on crit- 
ical Army contracts—when case after case 
Of the kind piles up. it ought to be obvious 

t the answer to this infiltration does not 
in attacking those who expose the truth. 

It lies in attacking Communist infiltra- 

These facts must be gotten over to our 
European friends. We cannot hope to con- 
Vince the neutralists. Before they pounced 
On McCarry they were screaming at Gen- 
eral MacArthur. And unless we are prepared 
$o BPPease Communists both abroad and at 

me they will always be against us, and we 
tad best make up our mind to accept that 


tion hat is important is to keep the Investiga- 
hess of Communists on a fair and factual 

is, In the Peress case, for example, the 
Charge was made openly by a New York po- 
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licewoman who posed as a Red to get evi- 
dence; and when Peress was asked to ex- 
plain—something the Government surely 
has a right to expect of an Army officer—he 
ducked behind the fifth amendment, 33 
times. 

That is not witch-hunting. 
up a scoundrel. 


It ls showing 


Address by Hon. Olin D. Johnston, of 
South Carolina, at the Churchmen's 
Washington Seminar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, today 
an excellent address was delivered by the 
junior Senator of South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], before the Churchmen's 
Washington Seminar. He was invited 
to be a representative there of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate, and to 
speak on the political parties and the 
election issues of 1954. I ask unanimous 
consent that his timely address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS RY SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON BEFORE 

THE CHURCHMEN’s WASHINGTON SEMINAR 


In my opinion, the issues in the 1954 cam- 
paign will be as follows: (1) Unemployment, 
(2) farm problems, (3) labor issues, (4) the 
foreign policy, and (5) probably communism. 

Taking them up in the order in which I 
have named them, first, unemployment: 

Many Democrats have been attempting to 
warn the administration of the dangers of 
economic decline. We, the Democrats, have 
attempted to persuade the administration to 
take the action necessary to stop the decline 
and restore prosperity to the Nation. For 
this we Democrats have been assailed as fear- 
mongers and political sadists. I must con- 
fess that I do not understand why we are 
attacked for doing our best to help stave 
off the one event that could only result in 
political advantage to ourselves, namely, an- 
other Republican depression. I fear that not 
enough people are interested in the differ- 
ence between a recession and a depression. 
It has been said that a recession is when 
somebody else loses his job and a depression 
is when we lose our own job. 

Yet the thing that disturbs us most about 
the administration's attitude toward the eco- 
nomic decline is the belief expressed by many 
administration officials—including the Presi- 
dent himself—that an occasional economic 
downturn is not only normal but tnevi- 
table. The President recently termed this a 
“healthy” readjustment. But there are each 
year 700,000 more job seekers on the market 
and 2 million more people in America. We 
Democrats believe that in order to main- 
tain prosperity we must have an ever- 
expanding economy—one that goes on grow- 
ing. And in order to have this we must have 
an ever-growing consumer purchasing power. 

I believe that I speak for all my Democratic 
colleagues when I say that we would far 
rather the Nation remain prosperous and 
that we stay out of office forever than for 
the Democratic Party to come to power at 
the expense of national tragedy. Therefore, 
we think it Is our duty to the Nation, to 
warn where the facts warrant it under every 
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administration to take the action necessary 
to prevent a further decline. 

Likewise, the administration housing pro- 
gram gives us cause for concern, Just after 
the Eisenhower housing message came up to 
Congress, Housing Administrator Cole told 
the press that the Eisenhower program was 
based on 1 million new units a year. This 
is about 100,000 units less than 1953 and 
1952. We Democrats believe that we cannot 
afford a smaller year in 1954 than in 1953, 
because our population is growing and each 
year there are, as I have said, roughly 700,000 
more job seeks in the market and 2 million 
more people in the United States. As a 
matter of fact, the Eisenhower housing pro- 
gram is much more conservative than one 
proposed many years ago by Senator Taft. 
He expressed the belief in 1949 that the 
Nation needed at least a million and a half 
new housing units each year. And yet the 
Eisenhower administration is basing its 
housing program on only 1 million units. 

There are many aspects òf the administra- 
tion’s program which give us concern, in 
light of the economic downturn. One of 
these is the Eisenhower tax program. It is 
admittedly based on the belief that the main, 
need of the economy at the moment is far 
more incentive to business to induce busi- 
ness to expand its productive facilities. - We 
of the Democratic Party have always been 
for the maximum possible incentive for 
business expansion. But we believe that 
the most powerful incentive is a strong con- 
sumer market. 

We believe, too, that more consumer-pur- 
chasing power is the most vital need our 
economy faces at the moment. There is 
evidence all around us that the basic cause 
of the economic downturn lies in the fact 
that consumers are not able to buy what 
our production facilities are already able 
to produce, For example, the steel industry 
is operating at only 74 percent of capacity; 
auto plants are operating part-time, and 
farm-implement centers are suffering from 
acute unemployment. 

For that reason we believe that any pro- 
gram of tax reduction that is pursued at 
this time should concentrate upon relief 
to the lower-income taxpayers, who want 
most and need most to spend. This fs the 
reason we are concerned about the Elsen- 
hower tax program, nearly nine-tenths of 
the benefits of which are directed toward 
corporations and their stockholders. Demo- 
crats in both the House and the Senate 
have proposed instead to increase the per- 
sonal exemption, so as to give the most 
immediate and most effective relief to fam- 
ilies with lower incomes. 

Another aspect of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram that gives us concern is its farm pro- 
gram. As all of you know, the great de- 
pression of the 1930's began on the farms 
long before the Wall Street crash. Likewise, 
the economic downturn we are now expe- 
riencing began on the farms in 1953. 

Iam satisfied that I speak for the Demo- 
crats when I say we are in favor of a 90- 
percent parity on basic commodities, that 
is, nonperishable commodities, the produc- 
tion of which can be controlled. But de- 
spite declining farm income the Eisenhower 
administration has proposed lowering farm 
price-support levels at a time when the 
Nation needs most to bolster farm income. 
From 1952 to 1953 the farm income from 
the farmers’ cash crop fell approximately 
25 percent, and in terms of dollars a $10 
billion drop in 1 year in the cash crop for 
the farmers from approximately $38 billion 
to $28 billion, 

I have always been a great advocate of 
labor and laws to protect the man who 
earns his living by the sweat of his brow. 
I must admit that it looks as if the Repub- 
lican administration is not going to pass any 
laws effecting labor, and we must remember 
that this is one of the largest purchasing 
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elements in America. You cannot-keep this 
from being an issue. As an example, in 
South Carolina at the present time the 
cotton mills have cut down to 3 and 4 days 
per week where 1½ years ago they were run- 
ning 5 days per week. This means the cut 
down of either 20 or 40 percent of the pur- 
chasing power of each employee. 

The Republicans, who at the present time 
are tossing communism around like a foot- 
ball will try to make communism an issue, 
but I am somewhat doubtful just how much 
of an issue this will be because in order for 
communism to become an issue, there must 
be two sides, and there is only one side as 
to communism as far as I know lt: Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and all good Americans, 
are opposed to communism. We know that 
communism is opposed to all of our Ameri- 
can ways of life, and we want to see com- 
munism biotted from the face of our 
country. 

As a member of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Genate, fortunately, I claim to know a 


little about these problems, which have. 


faced and now menace the Nation. Now 
listen, I will be the last man in America 
to ascribe all virtue to my party and all vice 
to the Republicans, By and large, we differ 
widely on policies and principles, and in our 
approach to the solution of our problems, 
but we are all good Americans. 

The facts show that under the Democrats, 
the United States Government has the most 
successful record of any free country in the 
world in crushing the Communist apparatus. 
When Eisenhower took office the number of 
Communists was less than a fourth what it 
was in 1933—when the Democrats took office. 

It is my firm opinion that we will never 
have a permanent and lasting peace at home 
or abroad until the people of these United 
States return to God. When we study the 
history of nations, we find that many na- 
tions have prospered and built up enormous 
wealth within their kingdom, but in every 
instance where that nation forgot God it 
meant destruction to the nation. We find 
that according to facts laid down in the 
book of all books God protected His people. 
The same was true then and will continue 
to be true as long as this world continues 
to exist. 


Setting the Paducah Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an edi- 
torial entitled “Setting the Paducah Rec- 
ord Straight,” which was published in 
N Evening Post of February 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


BETTING THE PADUCAH RECORD STRAIGHT 


In our issue of December 26, 1953, appeared 
an editorial entitled "Those Strikes at Our 
Atomic Plants Need Probing.” The editorial 
deplored the frequency of the strikes and 
stoppages which were said to haye plagued 
the builders of plants at Joppa, III., and 
Paducah, Ky. It asserted that “there have 
been so many strikes and stoppages at our 
half-billion-dollar Paducah project that the 
work schedule is almost a year behind.” 
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A letter from R. J. Mayo, project manager 
at Paducah for F. H. McGraw & Co., the engl- 
neers who have the prime contract for the 
construction of the atomic-energy plant 
there, takes exception to much that was 
said in the editorial, especially to the state- 
ment that work on the plant was behind 
schedule. Mr. Mayo is authority for the as- 
sertion that work under the original contract 
negotiated in 1950 was completed “well ahead 
of the completion date of December 1953" 
and that work on a later contract, negotiated 
in July 1952, “is proceeding ahead of sched- 
ule.” Also, according to Mr. Mayo, the effect 
of such strikes and stoppages as admittedly 
took place at Paducah has not been to ham- 
per the work to a serious extent. He adds 
that “we have not experienced any instances 
of lawlessness and violence—even sabotage— 
on this project.” ‘ 

The Post accepts Mr. Mayo’s statement as 
a factual appraisal of the situation at 
Paducah, adding, however, that our refer- 
ence to violence was based on episodes at 
Joppa and not at Paducah. The Post of 
course regrets the inaccuracies that were 
inadvertently permitted to remain in the 
editorial. 


Farm Commodity Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on the farm price-support ques- 
tion, which I submitted at the request 
of the Farm Journal. The Farm Jour- 
nal was printing statements from four 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and, because 
of space limitations, had to reduce the 
length of all of them. I prefer to sub- 
mit the one I sent as I prepared it, and 
I ask consent to have it printed in full. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT or Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
or New Mexico, To THE Farm JOURNAL 


My proposal in our current farm problem 
is simple and, I hope, understandable—let 
our basic laws go into effect. The President 
in his farm message to the Congress sug- 
gested we bulid on the agricultural laws of 
1948 and 1949. Why not? Why all this end- 
less searching for something other than 
what is on the statute books and has yet to 
be tried? 

It is my belief that the history of our per- 
manent farm legislation should persuade 
the farmers of this Nation to give it a chance 
to work, The Department of Agriculture in 
the first few months of World War II began 
to plan the type of agriculture that this 
country could sustain once peace was 
achieved. Department officials appointed 
committees to study other wars and to 
evaluate their postwar effects. Soon after I 
entered the Department in 1945, I tried to 
bring all these studies together into one 
comprehensive report. 

The final was formulated by long- 
time Department of Agriculture people who 
were familiar with all the efforts to aid 
farmers since the days of the Farm Board 
and the early days of the Triple A. They 
knew, as well, world-wide agricultural condi- 
tions. On that foundation, career depart- 
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ment executives developed the program sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1046, It provided for 
flexible price supports with a range from 
75 percent to 80 percent. It carried no slid- 
ing scale. It would have left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture the level 
at which he would establish price supports 
within the 75 percent to 90 percent range. 
It included modernized parity. 

I belleved in that program then. I be- 
lleve in it now. I do not see why there is 89 
much resistance to letting it be tested. 

Today people claim that flexible price sup- 
ports mean that the farmers will not always 
get 90 percent of parity. Who says they 
are now getting 90 percent under high rigid - 
maudatory 90 percent supports? And 
they do, who is making up the diference 
between these high levels and a true marke 
price? The Treasury of the United States, 
of course. Farmers should fear that some 
day that an economy-minded Congress will 
come along and cut down artificial price 
supports Just as an earlier economy-minde 
Congress chopped down pay for veterans 
when everyone said such an act would be 
political suicide. 

Flexibility shows up during rigid price 
supports because these rigid price supports 
can only be available when the farmer can 
find storage for his commodity, When our 
Nation has huge unmanageable surpluses 
brought on by these high incentive guaran 
tles, farmers have trouble storing the 
commodities and are forced to take not ® 
supported price but a sacrifice quotation of 
fered him by the operator who Is in position 
to ship or store the product. t 

Let's start with a commodity which is 18 
supported at mandatory levels—cattle. 
have been looking at the annual report 
packing company for the year 1953. The 
earnings per share for that well-man å 
concern was $2.04 in 1951, $3.66 in 1952 85 4 
$5.72 in 1953. Yet the volume of sales 
the 3 years is almost identical. What gc- 
counts for the huge jump in earnings? to 
gain cattle prices. Cattle were shipped — 
markets packed and jammed with stampe oe 
ing herds of other cattle. A year ago, 3 
were, in my opinion, 10 million too mid 
cattle on the range. But those cattle 
not hurt as long as they stayed on the 
It’s surplus cattle in the market place thus 
cause prices to slump. When drought Ch is 
on through the Southwest, these surp 
cattle were hurried to the market. The tne 
sultant piling up of distressed cattle in 
market broke prices so that our lives’ i, 
centers became a packers’ paradise. yet 
brought outrageously low prices, and th 
the price of meat dropped very little in 
market place. t 

The same thing can happen with O 
commodities. Take wheat, for example. 
American farmer today faces a moun al 
surplus wheat. Our surplus carryover mal 
be at least 600 million byshels. Our 2° 
domestic consumption of wheat for f ¢ 20 
been about the same for a period 8 0 
years—500 million bushels. Therefors, have 
come into the 1954 growing season, 9 — our 
on hand enough wheat to supply all bed 


net 


her 


domestic needs for food, feed and Serhat 
without ever growing a single pushel. ket 
full year's supply hanging over our 

has two effects: it lowers prices becat jogs 
the very size of that carryover, and it aver- 
up our normal storage facilities. TEE per- 
age market price for wheat has been as 70 


cent of parity but it went as low 
percent in August 1953—with mandatoi 
90 percent price support in effect. WPS 
so terrible about the 75 percent min 
in the Aiken-Anderson laws? en 
Further, I am willing to predict m Texas. 
the winter wheat crops in the States d to 
Oklahoma, and Kansas start pouring in 
elevators next summer, we will be Pi take 
of storage space that many farmers et in 
the bottom figure of the price levels 5 per- 
the Agricultural Act of 1949—namely- 
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3 wheat prices could go lower than 
t, 

Let me tell you more about flexibility un- 
der supposedly rigid 90 percent supports. 
Last November, due to the huge carryover 
of corn (764 million bushels on October 1) 
brought on by high rigid supports that made 
it look more attractive to seal and store 
corn rather than feed it to steers, the market 
price of corn went to 75 percent of parity. 
Does the farmer have 90 percent of parity? 
No, and he never gets it by overproduction. 

I want farmers to get 90 percent of parity 
Qs a support level when they hold produc- 
tion nearly in line with demand. I want 
them to get 100 percent of parity in the mar- 
ket place—more if they can. So I remind 
them that beginning in 1910—the year we 
une to begin parity calculations—through 
1953, the farmers of America got in the mar- 
ket places over $65 billion more than 109 
percent of parity—and they had some pretty 
bad years in that average. They got that 
$65 billion aboye parity by having peaks as 
Well as valleys; but when surpluses are 
everywhere—in cattle, corn, wheat, cotton, 
butter, and soy beans—there are no peaks— 
there are only valleys—and all the manda- 
tory rigid 99-percent support laws in Christ- 
endom will not then bring equity to the 
American farmer. 

What I am trying to say is that ahead les 
a fight between two groups: (1) People who 
Want to try to fix prices at 90 percent of 
Parity and fail because the high rigid price 
levels become incentives which bring about 
Overproduction, and (2) people who prefer 
Support prices at 90 percent when produc- 
tion is reasonably in line with consumption, 
but would use them as well to discourage or 
Correct overproduction. 

There's a leseon to be learned from butter. 
Price supports on dairy products were set 
A year ago at 90 percent. That isn't too high 
for milk. It’s too high for butter. There is 
ho satisfactory substitute for milk, but in 
Gleomargnrine there is a very definite com- 
Pctitor for butter. It was too high for cheese 
and for dry nonfat solids. Now we have in 
the hands of Commodity Credit 265 million 
Pounds of butter, 260 million pounds of 
Cheese, and 420 million pounds of nonfat dry 
MIK solids. 

What do we do now? Do we again put 
Supports at 90 percent? Do we give in to 
those farmers who have asked for supports 
at 100 percent? Do we price butter com- 
Peta out of the market? Where do we 
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Some people suggest a bargain day. They 
Would sell 1 pound of butter for 75 cents 
and 1 pound of butter for 1 cent and thereby 

to make butter competitive with oleo- 
Margarine. Well, the oleo manufacturer 
Might have a little bargain sale of his own 
and drop his price temporarily to meet this 
Price threat from butter. Then we would 

Ave to sell 2 pounds of 1-cent butter with 
every full price of butter. Thus we would 
RO on until we demonstrated to the Congress 

t a rigid 90-percent support on butter 
sheer tommyrot and foolishness in the 
first place and should not go on any longer. 
e€ American public is not stupid on these 
matters, The public will not tolerate this 
ype of performance any more than it stood 
© performance we had in potatoes. 
ae, had experience with potatoes. We tricd 
the Department to persunde the Congress 
lower the support level on potatoes or 
ee e it entirely. The record will show 
veral letters from me to the Congress of 
tay United States saying that it must either 
fen, Supports off potatoes or must put ef- 
tecttve controls on the production of pota- 
leg But every time we tried that sort of 
wetlation it was defeated. The day came 
taten the Congress took all supports off po- 
wig’ barred them by law—and the day 
Come, if the present dairy program con- 
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tinues, when the Congress will take all sup- 
ports off dairy products—bar them by law. 

Do we have to wait for that to happen? 
Must we lose the price-support program on 
potatoes and then the price- support program 
on dairy products and then the price-support 
program on something else, maybe wheat, 
until we gradually get down to where only 
tobacco remains and the farmer has no 
assurance whatever of Government assist- 
ance as he markets his products? I have 
always believed that price supports should 
assist the farmer in the orderly marketing 
of his crop. Should he be forced to seli all 
his product in the first few hours after he 
hauls it from the field? Should he not have 
a reasonable time in which to dispose of it? 
Everyone says yes“ and therefore CCC gives 
him a loan program under which it will 
support his product at 90 percent or 75 per- 
cent of parity while he waits for a reasonable 
market. 

That was the original concept of price 
supports. It’s still a sound concept. This 
idea that you must use price supports to 
stimulate abnormal production of wheat, 
corn, and cotton is completely unsound. I 
hope that this Nation is ready to try an 
agricultural program which represents years 
of study by the Department of Agriculture, 
which was presented to the Congress in 1946, 
and was the subject of extended hearings 
all across this country during that year and 
1947, which was endorsed by all the major 
farm organizations, and was adopted by the 
Congress of the United States on a non- 
partisan basis. In my humble opinion. it is 
still good agricultural legislation. These 
temporary devices that put off its operation 
for “just 1 more year” to let the farmer get 
in one more big return sre wrong and de- 
structive to the ultimate welfare of the 
farmers of this Nation. 

Except for some lucky breaks, we would 
have seen earlier the effect of high rigid 
price supports. For instance, cottonseed 
meal had piled up to where it was running 
out of the ears of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Along came a drought and Com- 
modity Credit started selling it for $35 a 
ton, where previously some farmers had paid 
$100 for it and even more, Of course, it 
quickly moved off the market and we got 
off of our glut on cottonseed meal by selling 
it at bargain priccs. 

We had corn and wheat that moved into 
these drought-stricken areas at a dollar a 
bushel for corn and $1.10 a bushel for wheat 
and today farmers are looking for bargain 
prices on both of those. I talked not long 
ago to a feeder who said he wouldn't ever 
buy anymore cottonseed meal as long as he 
lived at more than $50 a ton. He'd been: 
spoiled by the low prices offered by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the drought 


program, 

Farmers should remember that when we 
clean up surpluses by bargain prices, we 
tend to destroy our future markets by let- 
ting people enjoy cheap food. Bargain days 
in agriculture are like taking sugar-coated 
pills and sweet medicine—they are habit 
forming. If we start selling butter to the 
American public with the second pound for 
a penny, we will have started to wreck the 
dairy farmer of this country unless he can 
dispose of all of his product as fluid milk, 
rather than as butter or cheese. 

It helps Httle to set aside and Insulate 
#2 or $3 billion worth of CCC stocks this year 
unless at the same time we let agricultural 
laws apply that will not build burdensome 
surpluses. Otherwise we will be setting 
aside each year—until the consumer and tax- 
payer rebel. 

I want to give the Agricultural Acts of 
1948 and 1949 a chance to operate. I believe 
that the Congress should carry out the rec- 
ommendation of President Eisenhower and 
build its agricaltural program on those two 
acts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the December 1953 edi- 
tion of the Democratie Digest, the au- 
thor of which is my friend and constitu- 
ent, Irwin E. Klass, whose outstanding 
editorial direction of the Federation 
News has stamped him as one of the 
great editors of the labor press of Amer- 
ica. The article follows: 


EIGHTEEN DoD IN FLAMES IN THE SLUMS 
THEY DN r CLEAR 
(By Irwin E. Klass) 

It happened in the small hours of the 
morning on Labor Day. Fire swept through 
a slum dwelling at 3616 South State Street, 
Chicago—suitable for 17 people but housing 
150. The tol—18 dead—most of them chil- 
dren, 

That was a summertime fire—before makes 
shift heating apparatus zooms the statis- 
tical picture of death and crippling In the 
blighted arcas. The cool breezes are a hint 
of early autumn—and soon will_waft smoke 
from tragic ruins of crumbling tenementse— 
with more lives needlessly snuffed out. 

There are the usual investigations of the 
Labor Day fire. The press reports reveal law 
violations, improper wiring, overcrowding— 
all products of someone's greed, reaping rents 
from property long past the point of repair, 

Who shall investigate? Shall it be the 
blue-ribbon juries? ‘The fire department? 
5 5 State fire marshal? Legally, it's their 
job. 

I recommend another type of investiga- 
tion; by all the Congressmen and Senators 
who emasculated the public-housing pro- 
gram in the 83d Congress. Let them view 
the charred unrecognizable bodies of the 
children, the remnants of the hovels they 
knew as home. 

For there is this revealing item in the Daily 
News report on the fire: 

“The tenements are on a site earmarked 
for early clearance by the Chicago Housing 
Authority. The CHA had planned to acquire 
land between 35th and 30th Streets, State 
and the New York Central tracks for a hous- 
ing development. 

“Negotiations for the purchase of the fatal 
buildings already had commenced. 

“The negotiations were halted when Con- 
gress recently curtailed the public-housing 
program.” 

That's why Congressmen who slashed the 
housing program should investigate. Let 
them feel the impact of their actions. They 
voted to cut the public-housing program 
for the year starting July 1 to 20,000 units 
and to prohibit any contracts for construc- 
tion of public housing after June 30, 1954, 

The 20,000 units compare with the 135,000 
units a year originally authorized in 1949, 
The American Federation of Labor has 
always supported this program. Under the 
20,000-unit limitation many communitics, 
including Chicago, which have public-hous- 
ing projects ready for construction will have 
to abandon them altogether. 

Of 8,015 units ready for construction, only 
1,827 are authorized. Then the program is 
dead. 

All the investigations and cries for stricter 
law enforcement are fine—as far as they go 
but they'll do little to stop this winter's 
holocausts, 
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There are junketing Congressmen in prac- 
tically every country of the free world, inves- 
tigating some phase of our foreign policy. 
If these taxpayer-financed trips add up to 
nothing else—travel is broadening. 

We're willing to create a committee to 
raise funds to bring Congress to 3616 South 
State Street, Chicago. 

Shall we in Chicago get more acreage 
cleared by fire, with death the byproduct of 
accidental slum clearance? 

Congress, State, and local officials can pro- 
vide the answer. And if we all act through 
our unions and community organizations, 
we can make the answer a worthy memo- 
rial to those who died at 3616 South State 
Street on Labor Day. 


Talking Tough and Carrying a Small Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration surrendered to the Commu- 
nists’ strategically located islands off 
Korea, the loss of which would be surely 
felt if hostilities broke out again. We 
appeased them by agreeing to their con- 
struction of air fields in North Korea 
from which they can now attack our 
troops and installations with an intensity 
heretofore impossible. 

While still involved in an unresolved 
war, we broke all American precedent 
by cutting back our military power, orig- 
inally our Air Force and now our Army 
and Navy. This certainly is encouraging 
to the cynical masters in the Kremlin. 

We broke off negotiations at Panmun- 
jom rather than let Russia come to a 
Korean peace conference as a neutral— 
which she certainly is not. We per- 
mitted Red China to send representatives 
to confer with us at Panmunjom under 
the fiction that they represented volun- 
teers although everyone knows we were 
at war in Korea, not with volunteers but 
with the Red Chinese Army. Red China 
might very well claim later not to be 
bound by agreements made by these so- 
called volunteers. 

Now we have agreed to let Russia 
Jointly call a Korean peace conference 
and attend it as a neutral. Surely it 
would be better to completely refrain 
from publicly announcing such adamant 
positions on similar matters if we must 
later squirm around to find face saving 
ways of backing down and appeasing the 
Communists. We appear to repeatedly 
become the prisoners of our own need- 
lessly solemn pronouncement. 

We all want to strive for peace, and 
we all want to keep, at least, our short 
Tange policies flexible, but weakness and 
appeasement do not lead to peace. Clear 
cut reasonable policies backed by 
strength offer our best hope for avoiding 
the horrors of another world war. 

This administration appears to be 
adopting a policy of wider and wider 
fixed commitments based upon talking 
tough and carrying a small stick. Ad- 


ministration tough talk may fool some 


of our own people for a time but it will 
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never fool the Communists. They will 
not be impressed with our claims of 
growing strength made concurrently 
with cutbacks in military power, particu- 
larly when the tough talk constantly 
gives way to further concessions when- 
ever the Communists refuse to budge. 

To what extent the current irrespon- 
sible charges on the domestic front are 
a smokescreen to distract attention from 
appeasement of communism abroad is 
difficult to determine, but it is not diffi- 
cult to determine that we are following 
a policy of drift that leads straight to 
increased danger. One does not in fact 
gain the initiative in foreign affairs by 
making exaggerated propaganda claims 
for domestic consumption. 

We had better face the facts now. We 
should immediately base our military re- 
quirements on the known Communist 
military power instead of upon wishful 
guesses induced by Communist soft talk 
and rash fiscal promises made in the 
heat of a campaign. 

When Communists, already armed to 
the teeth, keep increasing their destruc- 
tive power while trying to lull us to sleep 
by purring about peace, we had better 
look to our defenses, 

I should like to include in our Recorp 
an excellent article from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch written by the distin- 
guished columnist, Roscoe Drummond, 
and also an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor written by its far east- 
ern correspondent, Henry S. Hayward: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 17, 1954] 

Unrren Srates Lackrne IN Pottcy EQUAL 
To MEETING INDOCHINA ProsLEM—ADMINIS- 
TRATION Sars Ir WouLp Be TRAGIC ror Reps 
To WIN Our, BUT Fears BECOMING INVOLVED 
IN Wak 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasnrncton.—President Eisenhower often 
has remarked that he values his weekly press 
conference because it gives him guidance on 
the way people are thinking and what is 
worrying them. For several weeks now there 
have been recurring questions on Indochina. 
Does the war look bad? Is it looking better? 
Are we sending more ald? Isn't there danger 
we'll get drawn into a hot war? One week's 
answers do not forestall the next week's 
questions. 

There is probably a very good reason why 
the questions outrun the answers. 

The reason, I think, is that the adminis- 
tratlon's answers do not really add up to a 
coherent policy, a persuasive policy, or to a 
course of action equal to the problem of 
Indochina. 

NOT GETTING RIGHT ANSWERS 

The country just doesn't feel it is getting 
the right answers, and the evidence suggests 
that the administration hasn't got them, 
either, 

We say that it is critically important to 
the United States and to the free world that 
Indochina not be allowed to fall to Com- 
munist aggression. If that be true—and few 
deny it—are we doing enough to help? 
Couldn't we do more, and shouldn't we? 
There are some in Washington who are con- 
vinced that our ald to Indochina, currently 
running at about $800 million for the year, 
is more cut to fit a preconceived budget than 
it is to fit the size of the Indochinese 
problem. 

We say that the loss of Indochina even- 
tually would mean the political and eco- 
nomic domination of all southeast Asia by 
Communist China and that such a develop- 
ment would be the gravest calamity for the 
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United States. The administration avows it 
is intent on averting that calamity. 

We say that if the United States were 
to send troops to Indochina we would al- 
most certainly involve ourselves in another 
hot war in Asia and that to do so would 
be the gravest calamity. 

The administration avows it is intent on 
averting this calamity. 


BOTH OBJECTIVES SINCERE 


I am sure that both of these announced 
objectives are completely sincere: That 1s, 
to help Indochina secure its freedom and 


not to become involved ourselves. 


But have we decided whether it is Impor- 
tant enough to prevent southeast Asia from 
falling to the Communists even at the risk 
of becoming involved ourselves? Or does 
the administration believe that it ls better 
for the United States to avoid involvement 
at all costs even at the risk of allowing Com- 
munist China to overrun all southeast Asia. 

Obviously, there are no easy or comfortable 
answer to these questions. But it cannot 
be said that the United States has an Indo- 
chinese policy equal to the problem until 
it does encompass these questions. S9 far. 
the administration has fallen considerably 
short of answering them. 

The administration says that defeat in 
Indochina would be a catastrophe and our 
involvement in a hot war in Indochina would 
be a catastrophe. The administration does 
not tell the country which it thinks would 
be a worse catastrophe. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 19, 1954] 

Bic Four RESULTS ANALYzED—Untren STATES 
Concessions JOLT TOKYO—KOREAN PARLEY 
GAINED 

(By Henry S. Hayward) J 

Toxyo.—Reports from the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers conference in Berlin that an 
Asian peace conference will be held in 
Geneva in April are received here with m 
emotions. 

There is pleasure that the long-delayed 
Korean peace talks apparently have been 
scheduled at last. 

There is also satisfaction that the agenda 
will include an effort to solve the Indoc 
conflict, 

Mingled with this, however, is surprise over 
certain basic concessions by the West. 

Despite verbal hedging, it appears to ob- 
servers here that the United States, Britain. 
and France now are willing to permit the 
Soviet Union to attend the conference witb- 
out accepting the label of “belligerent” in 
the Korean war. 4 

This was the prime United Nations stan 
during the fruitless preliminary negotiations 
for a peace conference that were held 12 
Korea in November and December. 

Arthur F. Dean, chief allied delegate tO 
the Panmunjom sessions, repeatedly refused 
to allow the Soviet Union to slip into the 
postarmistice negotiations unless Mi i- 
was willing to admit responsibility for mil d 
tary support to the Chinese Communists an 
North Koreans during the hostilities. 

This position now appears to have i 
abandoned at a higher level, presumab y 
in deference to Soviet pressure in Berlin. 

RECOGNITION ISSUE 

Another cardinal U. N, point was refuse 
to grant international recognition to 
penae regime, particularly U. N. mem 

P. 

Wulle some western face saving appears to 
have been attempted on this score, it Nev, 
theless seems certain that Communist C er⸗ 
will be present at an international conf in 
ence of sweeping importance parley nig 
which all other members of the former 

Five will be seated, as well as many Of 

foremost United Nations members. is 

While no formal western recognition to 
accorded thereby, Peking will be able 
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Operate In a conference of even greater scope 
than the strict Korean peace parley. 

The Allies also originally insisted that Ko- 
rean unification would have to be accom- 
Plished first—with other Asian problems to 
be considered subsequently. The developing 
Indochinese crisis may have changed that 
view, according to informed sources here. 

In return for these concessions, the west- 
ern powers gained one vital objective. The 
Korean peace conference, plus discussion of 
Other pressing Asian issues, is at last within 
grasp. 8 

Observers here, however, believe such a 
Parley always was possible if the Allies were 
prepared to give comparable ground on Com- 
munist demands. 

So the unanswered question becomes: Why 
Was the West willing to moderate its position 
considerably at Berlin when only two months 
ago it refused to grant any concessions at 
Panmunjom? 


CHIANG APPEARS LEFT OUT 


At this distance, no explanation for such 
Policy changes is visible. Lacking full infor- 
mation, however, it is presumed the western 
Big Three Foreign Ministers felt some desir- 
able quid pro quo was either obtained or in 
the offing. 

While United States Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles cited the “possibility * * * 
of effecting unification of Korean in free- 
dom” as one justification for the Geneva con- 
clave and one concrete result of the Berlin 
Sessions, it nevertheless remains certain that 
Communist China, the Soviet Union, and 
North Korea will oppose almost any unifica- 
tion plan acceptable to the Allies. 

Moreover, while the Chinese Communists 
Will be active at the world parley, it seems 
likely the Chinese Nationalists will be 
Omitted, since they were not direct partici- 
Pants in the Korean affray. 


£ 


Summerfield Backs Down on False Lincoln 


~Quotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include the following article 
Entitled “Summerfield Backs Down on 
False Lincoln Quotes,” which appeared 
the February 20, 1954, issue of Labor: 
SUMMERFIELD Backs DOWN ON FALSE LINCOLN 
QUOTES 
Should a top Government official and party 
leader put into a speech a hoary old fake 
cooked up by reactionary propagandists and 
bed repeatedly in the past? That ques- 
lon was raised this week when Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield was forced to 
Li P some false Lincoln quotations from his 
ncoin'’s birthday talk at Akron, Ohio. 
i The written version of his speech, con- 
wining the fake quotations, was distributed 
n advance to newspapers, and a copy reached 
etephen A. Mitchell, chairman of the Demo- 
etc National Committee. Mitchell de- 
d that “the quotations are intended to 
— Lincoln sound like a modern Old Guard 
p Stor, It is another example of the Re- 
Ublicans trying to rewrite history.” After 
tchell's blast, the Republican National 
Committee told newspapers to kill that part 
f the speech. 
fan quotations are too long to repeat In 
here, but all of them are similar to 
these Samples: “You cannot bring about 
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prosperity by discouraging thrift." “You 
cannot help men permanently by doing for 
them what they could and should do for 
themselves.” 

EXPOSED BY LABOR 

In short, the fake quotations were designed 
to suggest that good old Abe Lincoln, if he 
were alive today, would be against such so- 
cialistic things as the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. 

Labor exposed this fake 4 years ago, when 
it was trotted out on Lincoln’t Birthday in 
February 1950, in Look magazine, published 
by the wealthy and reactionary Cowles in- 
terests. The conservative Time news maga- 
zine criticized Look for publishing the quo- 
tation, and told where it came from. 

“To Lincoln scholars.“ Time said, “there 
was one thing wrong with Look's ‘snippets 
of wisdom’ from Lincoln. He never said 
them. All have been denounced as spuri- 
ous in the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly,” a 
learned publication devoted to study of 
Lincoln’s doings and sayings. 

Time reported that Look got the false quo- 
tations from a Republican Member of Con- 
gress, “who had gotten them from a friend, 
who heard them on a broadcast by radio com- 
mentator Galen Drake. Drake could not re- 
member where he ‘picked them up,’ but said 
he might have gotten them from the Royle 
Forum, house organ of a New Jersey manu- 
facturer.” 

SPREAD BY CCG 


The editor of that house organ, Richard 
Cook, told Time he got the quotations from 
“some direct-mail advertising of another 
manufacturing concern.” 

Finally, Time reported, “the chain led back 
at least as far as a 1942 leafiet distributed by 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the well-heeled, reactionary Washing- 
ton lobby backed by New York State news- 
paper publisher Frank Gannett.” | 

The trail goes back even further than the 
CCG, according to an article published sev- 
eral years ago in Harpers magazine. It said 
that, about 50 years after Lincoln was in his 
grave, the “quotations” were written by the 
Reverend William J. H. Boetcker, of Erie, 
Pa., who put his own mean-spirited words 
into the mouth of “Honest Abe.” 

A hoax dies hard. Summerfield also would 
have misquoted the Great Emancipator if 
Mitchell had not spotlighted the fake in the 
nick of time. Unfortunately, Summerfield 
is not the only GOP spokesman who is “re- 
writing history.” When Government and 
political leaders stoop to such tricks, how can 
the American people trust them? 


ROA Stands for a Single Catalog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the House the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the January 1954 issue of the Reserve 
Officer, the official publication of the 
Reserve Officers Association: 

ROA STANDS FOR A SINGLE CATALOG 
(By Col. Thomas H. King, national president, 
Reserve Officers Association) 

In a recent issue of a service journal ap- 
peared this statement: 

“Despite previous pressure from Capitol 
Hull to speed work on the Federal Catalog 
for the Armed Forces, the Defense Depart- 
ment wants to avoid any ‘crash basis’ pro- 
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gram and will explain to Congress such 
action would cost several hundred millions 
of dollars." 

Here's the tipoff: Ike's lleutenants in the 
Defense Department have been captured by 
the service politicians who have opposed 
successfully to date the development and 
use of a single language of supply. The 
Opponents well realize it is the greatest 
threat to military empires built on the most 
wasteful use of men, materials, and facil- 
ities by any armed force in history. 

While the whole sordid story was reported 
last year by the Hébert subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Congress 
and the administration will be interested 
in a few facts. 

The present program was initiated in 
1914—almost 40 years ago. How at this 
time can any reference to a change be de- 
scribed as a crash-basis program? After 40 
years. 

The objective of a single catalog is sim- 
ply that it be “single’—one catalog con- 
taining all items, all information on items 
and no other catalogs being utilized. What 
has the present program accomplished in 
40 years? In 1914 each supply agency of 
the armed services issued its own catalog 
containing its own supply language. Today 
each supply agency still issues its own cata- 
log—15 of them in the Department of De- 
Tense. 

After 27 years of failure the present pro- 
gram was eliminated during World War II 
in favor of a makeshift temporary expedient 
to meet exigencies of the hour. One may 
inquire why the original dodo was returned 
from the dead to be incorporated in the bus- 
iness-as-usual supply operations of the De- 
Tense Department? 

Every attempt to alter the present system 
has been stopped cold by the warning a 
change would upset a fine program on which 
great progress is reported. Progress? After 
40 years? 

The Nation’s taxpayers have an Important 
stake in a single catalog. Official reports to 
Congress reveal the elimination of waste and 
duplication in functions of purchasing, stor- 
ing, distribution, stock control, transporta- 
tion, inspection, and disposal would save $4 
to $5 billions annually. No longer can we af- 
ford to be misguided by statements this 
amount can't be saved because the Defense 
Department spends only $10 to $12 billions 
yearly for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment. This is only part of the story— 
the elimination of duplication and waste 
in functions is where financial savings can 
be achieved, 

At this point it is Important to emphasize 
that the working supply personnel of the 
services have always recognized the need 
for effective supply language. However, all 
their efforts to achieve a single catalog have 
been blocked by the anti group. 

The services have never attempt to with- 
hold their desired plan, It definitely calls 
for a single name and single number. How- 
ever, such a single name and number would 
not be used in all processes of supply but 
rather as a number to which all existing 
numbers would be cross referenced and all 
existing numbers continued. In other words, 
there would be no change, except to the 
present 15 catalog systems. The 16th num- 
ber would be added. 

What objection is there to Investing several 
hundred millions of dollars for a return of 
$4 billion annually? Whatever happened 
to the Hoover Commission estimate that the 
whole job could be accomplished for $76 mil- 
lion? What have we received for the $200 
million spent in the Defense Department 
on cataloging over the past few years? These 
queries can be mighty embarrassing when 
balanced against the facts. 

Congress has the answers to these ques- 
tions and Government officials should think 
twice before making any move to obtain con- 
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gressional approval for continuing the pres- 
ent program of cataloging for another 40 
years. 

Citizens. Write your Congressman to stop 
the annual waste of $4 billion—stop it now. 


A Sma!ltown Editor Speaks Up 


‘S 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
written by Mr. L. D. Pettey, editor and 
owner of the Calvert Tribune, Calvert, 
Tex., a weekly paper. 

I think Mr. Pettey presents some 
sound thinking on basic fundamentals, 
and I commend the article to my col- 
leagues here in the House of Represent- 
atives. 


The editorial follows: 

While attending the Robertson County 
teachers meeting at Hearne last Thursday 
night I heard a noted educator make the 
statement that “a good public relation pro- 
gram in a school required the teachers and 
administration to know what was going on 
in the community and for the community to 
know what was going on in the schools.” 
Since this is the day and time when every 
group or should it be said that everything 
within our universe is undergoing severe 
criticism and the public-school system seems 
to be coming in for its share, I would like to 
devote this week's column to my opinion of 
the present criticism of your public schools 
and this could be applied equally as well to 
the major criticisms in other fields. 

It has been called to my attention that 
people in general do not read weekly news- 
papers and those that do read them pay little 
or no attention to the contents of their 
“daily gazette.” This is the opinion of some 
few people and since I enjoy the privilege 
of owning my own weekly newspaper, I sup- 
pose it will do no harm to say what I darn 
well please, since it won't be widely read and 
at that do read it won't pay any attention 

it. 

First of all, it is my opinion that an in- 
formed public is, generally speaking, a group 
that will make sound decisions for the com- 
munity. The basic fallacy in our present 
system is that the truth is not told and the 
people no longer make the decisions. Bear 
in mind that the following statements are 
in no way meant in criticism to isolated 
cases but apply in general to our present 
mode of life from city, county, on up to the 
national level. If the majority of the people 
could be accurately informed at all times 
I think sound judgment would prevail. 
There are numerous ways that this could be 
accomplished but about the only way it will 
become a reality is for the people to become 
interested and civic minded enough to de- 
mand accurate information. It is not too 
late for this to come about, for in most cases 
public oficials are still elected by popular 
vote. 

In regard to the many statements that our 
public schools do not do a good job of teach- 
ing fundamentals, this in my opinion is one 
of the biggest falsehoods ever to reach the 
American public. By and large your child 
that graduates from high school today is 
better prepared, better trained, and better 
qualified to meet life's problems than any 
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other person in that age group in the entire 
universe. 

The average high-school graduate has re- 
ceived training in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, history, geography, science, civic eco- 
nomics, English literature, social studies, 
home economics, vocational agriculture, typ- 
ing, shorthand, driver's education, health, 
shop work, and many other subjects too nu- 
merous to mention. If somewhere along the 
line some of our graduates do not measure 
up to standards in the fundamental courses 
taught in our public schools it Is just as 
much the fault of the individual and the 
parents as it is the teacher, the school sys- 
tem, and its staff. 

The thing that gripes me the most about 
investigation committees in regard to your 
public-school systems is the fact they loudly 
cry, “present day school children are not 
getting thorough instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, the basic fundamentals 
are not being taught,” high school and col- 
lege graduates can't even spell or express 
themselves clearly. Most of the time this 
is a gross exaggeration. By way of compari- 
son if by chance the present high school 
graduates are not scholars in the fleld of 
English language and spelling, it might be 
mentioned that 20 to 40 years ago, little else 
was taught in the public schools except a 
basic group of courses that teacher and 
pupil alike could spend enough time on to 
master thoroughly. In this day and time the 
teacher is supposed to produce a highly 
trained scholar in English, spelling, math, 
science, and in addition to teaching the 
fundamental] courses, a working knowledge 
of everything from business administration 
to the actual learning of trades is supposed 
to be taught. This does not mention social 
studies, manners, discipline, Improved per- 
sonality traits, and in many cases a thorough 
program by physical education which in- 
cludes football, basketball, volleyball, track, 
tumbling, baseball, and bodybuilding 
courses, In other words our public schools 
and their teachers are supposed to teach 
the above-mentioned fields and subjects and 
also assist in the development of character, 
morals, and see that graduates are capable 
of taking their place in society, Many of the 
things formerly taught in the home are now a 
responsibility of the school, yet if a finished 
product is not turned out, our school systems 
are accused of unsound teaching principles. 
Schools, churches, and newspapers are the 
nucleus of any community. Arefiection upon 
them is a reflection upon parents, the home, 
and every citizen in the locality. It is your 
duty and responsibility to take an interest 
in and visit your school so you may better 
acquaint yourself with the type of job it is 
doing for your children, 


Granting Immunity to Witnesses Before 
Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following report by the committee 
on Federal legislation of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association disapprov- 
ing the bill S. 16 and House Joint Reso- 
lution 11, which seek to set up a means 
of granting immunity to witnesses called 
before congressional committees: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGIS- 
LATION ON S. 16 AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
rom 11, 83D CONGRESS, PROPOSING TO 
Comre. WITNESSES SusPENAED BEFORS 
Errnen House or CONGRESS OR THEM COM- 
MITTEES OR BEFORE THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTICATION TO TESTI- 
ry, Even THovcH SUCH WITNESSES AVAIL 
‘THEMSELVES OF THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL 
Privitecr oF REFUSING TO ANSWER UPON 
THE GrouND THAT SucH ANSWERS MAY 
TEND TO INCRIMINATE THEM 


This is to be accomplished in the case of 
S. 16 by empowering (in the case of proceed- 
ings before one of the Houses of Congress) 
a majority of the members present of that 
House, or in the case of proceedings before 
a committee of either House, two-thirds of 
the members of the full committee includ- 
ing at least one member of each of the two 
political parties having the largest repre- 
sentation on such committee, to grant im- 
munity to the witness with respect to the 
matters on which he has claimed his prlyl- 
lege against self-incrimination. 

In the case of House Joint Resolution 11. 
the objective is to be accomplished by con- 
ferring upon the Director of Federal Bureau 
of Investigation the power to compel a wit- 
ness examined by him—in connection with 
investigations delegated to him by the Presi- 
dent—to give testimony and produce cor- 
respondence, books, papers and documents, 
notwithstanding any claim of privilege 
against self-incrimination advanced by the 
witness thus subpenaed. The witness 80 
compelled to testify is to be protected 
against incrimination by being exempt from 
prosecution in any court for or on account 
of the transaction testified to, 
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These bills, of course, are neither novel oF 
unprecedented. For many years efforts have 
been made to deal with the problem of un- 
sealing the lips of witnesses whose testimony 
is regarded as vital in a particular investiga- 
tion or judicial proceeding but who ref 
to testify upon the grounds of possible self- 
incrimination. No doubt there are 
where public interest will be served in grant 
ing immunity to certain witnesses and there“ 
by obtaining the desired testimony wht 
only those witnesses ure in a position to give 
For the reasons more fully hereinafter se 
forth, however, it seems very doubtful th 
the two bills, here under review, are either 
feasible or desirable. 

With respect to S. 16; It 1s obvious, A5 7 
practical matter, that this bill, if it were €v 
enacted into law, would be used principally— 
if not entirely—in investigations carried ov 
before a committee of one of the Houses t 
Congress. It rarely, if ever, happens 8 
such investigations are carried on before 111 
full House. Thus, in effect, what this ner 
would permit is the granting of immu” ie 
by two-thirds of the members of the inv 
tigating committee of the House of Co ess 
conducting the investigation to a witn H- 
who has claimed his privilege against be a 
incrimination. It would not even be 22 
sary to submit the question of whether tull 
munity should be so granted to the 4 pe 
House. All that would be required wou! a 
that two-thirds of the members of the bund 
mittee should decide to grant immunity f i- 
that would be the end of it. A political “at 
plexion is then introduced by requiring ost 
at least 1 member of each of the 2 t- 
political parties represented on the comm the 
tee should join in the decision to orgie 
immunity. In all the annals of our 1 pis 
tive bodies and, in deed, in our entire gone 
tory, no proposed legislation has eve roi 
so far as to empower a congressional tor of 
tee to grant immunity to a witness ghis 
Tenses that he may have been guilty of. step · 
certainly seems like a most d such * 
It is not difficult to envision how 
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power could be gravely abused by politically 
minded members of a committee conducting 
an inquiry. In the light of our recent experi- 
ences with investigations carried on by con- 
greasional committee, it requires no stretch 
of the imagination to realize what a power- 
ful political football the grant of any such 
power might become. Politically minded 
committees would be more interested in ob- 
taining sensational disclosures than in seeing 
to it that witnesses guilty of violations of law 
be punished. 

In the case of House Joint Resolution 11, 
the proposed grant of power to the Director 
of the Federal Bureau. ot Investigation to 
compel testimony that may be self-inerimi- 
nating by merely exempting the witness giy- 
ing such testimony from prosecution and 
punishment seems even more reckless and 
dangercus than Senate bill 16. It is not 
Only unprecedented but extremely unwise to 
Confer upon a single individual—not even 
an elected one—the power to confer immu- 
nity on a person who may have committed 
the most serious crime by compelling this 
person to testify. At the present time the 
Director does not even have the power to 
compel testimony. It is true that House 
Joint Resolution 11 confines this grant of 
immunity to investigations relating to im- 
Proper and illegal conduct in transactions 
involving the business of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, Even so, that does not excuse or 
Justify such an extraordinary grant of power 
to a single individual. In the hands of a 
Politically minded or unscrupulous Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, it 
would be an easy matter to absolve a guilty 
Person of any punishment for his crime 
against the Federal Government by merely 
Compelling him to testify with regard to such 
transaction. There would be no means of 
Teylewing the discretion of the Director and 
he would have sole, uncontrolled power to 
decide who should receive immunity throuch 
the device just described. It is difficult to 
Conceive of any legislation more undesirable 
in character, with all of the grave abuses 
that would be opened up. 

Respectifully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 


Post Official Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December 1953 issue of the Wilson 
brary Bulletin two of the staff of the 
mtana State College Library have 
Dresented an enlightening sidelight on 
Postal regulations from the librarian's 
Viewpoint, Lesley Heathcote is the 
ntana State College librarian, and 
ttie Eagle is exchange assistant. 
ir article follows: 
O3T Orriciat CONFUSION OR Wany Don't WE 
Just Dump THEM? 
(By Bettie Eagle and Lesley M. Heathcote) 
s With a sigh of-retief Jane Doe, exchange 
‘sistant, dumped the package on the 
Unter. It was heavy and she’d had to 
“nd in line and her feet hurt. 
What's in it, lady?” asked the postal clerk. 
% Magazines, books, and documents,” Jane 
Plied glibly. 
p It'll have to go by the highest rate then, 
hen that's for documents,” said the clerk, 
ting the package on to his scales and 
& them carefully, 
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“Sorry, lady.“ he continued. “You'll have 
to make two packages of it. It weighs 25 
pounds and it's gaing to a first class post 
offce in the third zone.“ 

We draw a veil over the next few minutes 
for Jane almost forgot she was a lady. But 
the clerk explained the rules to her patiently 
and after all it wasn't his fault. It was 
only when she got back to the library and 
went to see the boss that Jane exploded and 
asked the question in the title of this piece. 
It was a natural reaction and the boss sym- 
pathized with her. But somebody needed 
those items and so there was nothing to 
do but start over. 

We had always had a suspicion that the 
post office didn't really want to carry the 
mall, but now we're almost certain. Why 
otherwise would it make life so difficult for 
earnest, honest, frugal librarians? 

MAGAZINES 


Take for instance Jane Doe's package. It 
had in it magazines and if they had second- 
class mailing privileges they could still go 
this way, 1. e. 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 ounces (9 
cents for the first pound and 8 cents for 
each additional pound with fractions of 
pounds paid for by the 2 ounces). Further- 
more, at this rate there is no weight limit 
and Jane could have sent all she wanted to 
(within reason, no doubt, but where does 
reason reside in the post office?). 


BOOKS 


Then she had books—8 cents for the first 
pound and 4 cents for each additional pound 
(less if sent to a point within the State). 
But walt. There’s a weight limit (no pun 
intended). The post office doesn't like books, 
it will carry only 70 pounds of them in one 
lump. 

DOCUMENTS 

But what about the documents? Ah, 
there's the chance for the post office to get 
even for haying had to carry them free the 
first time. Howls of glee must have rung 
through the halls as the post office saw its 
chance and took it. Documents can be sent 
only by parcel post; that means zoning. And 
what did the rest of the postal clerk's speech 
mean? Why, simply this: On parcel post 
going to a first-class post office in the local, 
first, or second zones there is a 40-pound 
weight limit, in the third through eighth 
zones there is a 20-pound limit. First-class 
post offices are, of course, in large cities, but 
evidently they have second-class trucks. For 
observe this: If the parcel is going to a 
second-, third-, or fourth-class post office 
the weight limit is 70 pounds. It must be 
that the country air makes postal employees 


huskier. Of course, the first-class post offices - 


will accept 70 pounds of books—but docu- 
ments? Unh-unh. 


A BOOK IS A BOOK 


Ah—but there may be a way out. The 
magic question is, “What is a book?” Not 
what do you think a book is. How would 


you know, you poor, ignorant librarian? The 
post office will undertake to tell you: 

“Books containing 24 pages or more, at 
least 22 of which are printed and consisting 
wholly of reading matter * * and con- 
taining no advertising matter other than 
incidental announcements of books, may be 
sent at the postage rate of 8 cents for the 
first pound or fraction thereof and 4 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction thereof 
when in parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in 
weight.” (United States Official Postal 
Guide, July 1951, pt. 1, p. 34.) 

There, you see how you can get around 
the document deal? Most of them are books 
anyway—the post office says they are, 50 use 
the book rate and listen to the wails of 
anguish from Uncle Sam’s post office as it 
sees them getting out of its clutches. 

Every once in a while, though, it catches 
someone who in his ignorance has packed 
books, magazines, and un-book documents 
in one parcel and who is too weary and dis- 
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couraged to contemplate the alternative. 
“Pile on the postage. Only one document? 
All the better. Look what the rest in the 
parcel will bear. Ha! We'll get even for 
having had to carry those documents free to 
you in the first place.” 

It’s a wonder the post office ever has a 
deficit—or is it? 


The Freedoms We Defend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor starts its work on amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley law, it would be well if each 
of our colleagues took the time to read 
the following excerpt from a booklet 
published by the American Federation 
of Labor: 


THE FREEDOMS We DEFEND 


The Freedoms We Defend is a declaration 
of the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion held in St. Louls in September 1953. 
In adopting it, the convention said: 

“We ask that this affirmation of our faith 
in the fundamental freedoms on which our 
Republic was founded, be widely proclaimed, 
not only as a statement of our belief, but 
also as a rallying call to all Americans not to 
falter in the defense of their rights as frec- 
men.” 

The right to dissent, to object, and to pro- 
test, the right to speak freely, to worship in 
accordance with one's wish and conscience, 
and to have freedom of assembly, are among 
the fundamental rights of man that have 
gone into the making of the American way 
of life since the day of independence. In- 
sistence on these rights and freedoms 
through the years has shaped our institu- 
tions, our Government, and our laws. 
On their exercise and devotion to them the 
American labor movement was bullt. 

These rights and freedoms are denied those 
forced to live under the Communist rule or 
other totalitarian dictatorship. In the un- 
restrained exercise of these rights under our 
Hag lies this country's strength. It is easier 
for us to cherish these gifts of freedom in 
the days of clam and ease than it is to pre- 
serve them in the days of storm and stress 
in which we now live. 

Today our country, our institutions, and 
our very lives have been threatened by the 
insidious and pervasive world conspiracy of 
communism. Infiltration, subversion, false- 
hood, and provocation are among the com- 
mon methods of Communist penetration. 
The American Federation of Labor has been 
alive to the menace of communism from the 
day Communists seized power in Russia. It 
is largely due to our alert and farsighted 
policies that our movement has remained 
free from Communist capture and infiltra- 
tion. Our outspoken and unremitting warn- 
ings have helped the American people to 
recognize the Communist menace for what 
it is. 

Clearly, communism is a conspiracy sub- 
versive to our way of life and our institu- 
tions. A free society, such as ours, must de- 
vise new methods to protect itself against 
such a conspiratorial threat. We must find 
ways and means to deal with it far more 
effectively than in the past. But our means 
of doing so must be carefully designed and 
soberly used. Orderly, competent, and judi- 
cious procedures must replace the too-often 
capricious and haphazard rovings of the spot- 
lights of competing congressional investiga- 
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tions. Internal security of the United States 
must not become a weapon serving partisan 
political ends. Appropriate investigative 
agencies in the executive branch of our Fed- 
eral Government must be strengthened. 
Exposure and the determination of guilt 
must be made both speedy and conclusive, 
but only with full observance of the due 
process of law. 

We cannot tolerate the wrecking of lives 
of innocent citizens by the mere casting of 
a suspicion or allegation. Nor can we relin- 
quish the tenets which safeguard the dignity 
of the individual in a free society, such as 
the sanctity of a man's home and his person 
against search, seizure. or arrest without a 
warrant, or the presumption of innocence 
until guilt is proven. 

Above all else, we must safeguard the free- 
dom of the mind. Free access to informa- 
tion, free inquiry, free press. free argument 
and debate are the sources of all progress. 

Democracy is not so wesk, our faith in itis 
not so faltering, and our fight for it is not 
so dubious that we should seek refuge in 
censorship and the suppression of ideas. 
Books must not burn in America as long as 
America stays free. 

We stress these essentials of our freedom, 
because without them freedom is meaning- 
less. The real meaning of man's freedom is 
made up of the specific rights of citizenship 
in a free society. This is the meaning of 
freedom that divides the world in the present 
conflict. This is the meaning of freedom 
Americans have defended, and are prepared 
to defend with their lives. 

Our federation will work and strive not 
only to defend this freedom, but also to 
enlarge and enrich its meaning and to bring 
ft within reach of all who are denied it 
today. 


Look Behind McLeod’s Smokescreen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which 
appeared in Labor on February 20, 
1954. The editorial, titled “Look Behind 
McLeod's Smokescreen,” follows: 

Loox BEHIND McLeop’s SMOKESCREEN 


State Department Security Administrator 
McLeod is running around the country mak- 
ing speeches in which he says it makes no 
difference whether those 2.200“ Government 
employees were fired because they were sub- 
versives, drunks, or sex perverts.” The 
American people, he declares, want all such 
persons thrown out of the Government, 

That's true. Drunks, perverts, and sub- 
versives are security risks and don't belong 
on Uncle Sam's payrofl. But McLeod is try- 
ing to falsify and cover up the real issue in 
the dispute about the “2,200.” 

As reported elsewhere in this issue of 
Labor, even some conservative Republican 
newspapers are charging that practically 
none of the 2,200 were found to be Com- 
munists, that many or most of them were 
not security risks of any kind, and that many 
or moet of them were not fired. They died, 
retired, resigned, or transferred to other Gov- 
ernment agencies, with no security question 
being raised against them, so far as they 
know. 

Yet all were counted in the security-risk 
Ust complied by McLeod and other top of- 
ficials of the Eisenhower administration in 
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an attempt to discredit the preceding Demo- 
cratic administration. 

As a result, any employee who leaves or 
loses his Government job nowadays, for any 
reason, faces public suspicion and difficulty 
in getting a private job. People look askance 
at him and think, “You must have been one 
of those subversives, drunks, or perverts.” 
His wife and children also suffer. 

That's unfair and cruel. It violates all 
the principles of American justice and hu- 
man decency. The facts are coming out, 
and they are embarrassing to men like 
McLeod. That's why he is trying to hide the 
real issue behind his smokescreen speeches. 


Army Times Editorial Challenges Reader’s 
Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE, Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared recently in the Reader's Digest 
entitled Must We Follow the VA Route 
to Socialized Medicine?” Harold Stagg, 
editor of Army Times, has taken a dim 
view of the Digest article and labeled it 
as phony and “a piece of scare propa- 
ganda.” Stagg has challenged the edi- 
tor of Reader's Digest to allow him to 
write a factual rebuttal of the article. It 
will be interesting to see whether Read- 
er's Digest will print both sides of this 
issue. 

Mr. Stagg's article follows: 

A CHALLENGE 
(By Harold G. Stagg) 

I know of no magazine which enjoys more 
universal popularity than the Reader's 
Digest. Therefore, when the Digest goes de- 
liberately haywire in the field of antiveteran 
propaganda, it becomes doubly important to 
try and set the record straizht. 

Every couple of years or so, the Digest 
comes up with an editorial pipedream that 
is a nightmare of misleading information 
about veterans’ affairs. These articles re- 
fiect the usual prejudices of those who count 
profits and taxes before principles, truth, 
loyalty, or gratitude. As a consequence, my 
experience has taught me to take with a very 
large grain of salt anything that appears in 
the Digest in relation to veterans’ affairs. 

I've just finished reading the March issue 
of Reader's Digest. It carries an editorial 
camouflaged as a magazine article under the 
trick title: “Must We Follow the VA Route 
to Socialized Medicine?"—It is—to put it 
mildly—as phony a piece of scare propaganda 
as I have read anywhere. 

It is dollars to doughnuts that the Digest 
will ignore this, but I'd like to challenge Edi- 
tor DeWitt Wallace to prove that the camou- 
flaged editorial was not written and pub- 
lished for the express purpose of striking fear 
into the hearts of the American taxpayers 
and to turn the Nation's entire nonveteran 
population against veterans. He can do this 
by authorizing me—or any member of the 
Times’ Staff—to prepare an honest 100-per- 
cent factual and documented article giving 
Digest readers the true story about VA hos- 
pitalization. 

In March 1949, the Digest printed an 
abusive piece on VA entiled: “How Bureauc- 
racy Swindles The Taxpayer." VA. in a 26- 
page rebuttal, said the article was “made up 
of unsupported generalizations designed to 
create a state of mind where the reader will 
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accept opinions as facts and half-truths as 
truths, 

Then, in June 1951, the Digest took a few 
More drags on its dream pipe and came up 
with a specially prepared article entitled, 
“Veterans’ Medicine: Back in the Doldrums.” 
In another 26-page rebuttal, VA said that 
article was designed to create the belief that 
VA medicine has suffered a dire setback. 

Now, 3 years later—and wailing a different 
tune—the Digest bemoans the fact that VA 
is providing eligible veterans with hospital 
care and treatment by one of the finest 
medical staffs in the world. 

Certainly that unintended praise of the 
VA medical setup would seem to contradict 
a prediction in the June 1951 Digest that 
“on the eve of tackling its biggest job—care 
of our Korean casualties in addition to vet- 
erans still hospitalized from World War 11 
the Veterans’ Administration medical pro- 
gram seems headed back into the doldrums 
from which it was rescued so dramatically in 
1945.“ 

Now, sounds the Digest false alarm, VA 
medical program, instead of heading back 
into the doldrums, is bringing the United 
States to the verge of socialized medicine 
with bewildering speed. This is unadulter- 
ated nonsense compounded by the do-you- 
still-beat-your-wife technique of asking, 
“Must we follow the VA route to socialized 
medicine?“ 

The Digest article offers rather conclusive 
evidence that the writer—one Holman Har- 
vey, a staff writer for the Digest for the 
4 years—and the Digest editors are either 
bewildered or have, with malice afore- 
thought, decided to join the American Medi- 
cal Association in its determination to de- 
stroy VA's hospital program. 

The latest Digest article comes to its fran“ 
tic and wholly false conclusion that VA polt- 
cies are leading us with bewildering s 3 
into socialized medicine because, after 
major wirs in the past 40 years, VA finally 
has enough hospital beds to treat at any 
given time a mere 1/200ths of the Nation 
total living veterans’ population or one-h 
of 1 percent. 4 

This is a terrible situation, indeed, ap 
my heart aches and bleeds in sympathy f 
the frightened editors of Reader's Digest. 

What worries the Digest is that all x 
million living veterans are potentially eligi 
ble for VA hospital care and that, wi 
10 years half of all able-bodied Ameri 2 
will be able to claim free hospitalizatioj a 
though why any able-bodied person wo nd 
claim something he didn't need is beyo 
my unbewildered reasoning. est 

Take this statement from the Dig 
article: et- 

“One of the foremost authorities on Y <3 
erans’ affairs in the United States conser’ 
tively estimates that, if present policies ped 
mitting NSC care (non-service- connec, the 
care) at Federal expense are continued, 104 
current VA system will have to be augmen 
by at least 200 more hospitals of 1,000 
each.” ait 

Who fs this nameless authority? Coul 1 
be a spokesman for the American tea, 
Association? And if, after all our past way 
the Congress hns seen fit to authorize © 
about 130,000 VA hospital beds te care t 
over 20 million veterans, why does the Diges 
seek to create the impression that congress 
will appropriate funds to build an addition 
200,000 beds? 

Why this very phony and unrealistic Bom 
diction from a foremost authority ve 
Reader's Digest is unwilling to identify? serv? 
are presently discharging a mere 50,000 5°45 
icemen a month. At that rate, it will be te 
more years before 20 million additional 1 
erans can be even potentially eligible ow 
hospital care, And 35 years from now 2. 
many of today’s potentially eligible fne 
be around to test—and find wanting of 
objective honesty of writers of the ik 
Holman Harvey? 
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The Digest goes deeper into the realm of 
irresponsible fantasy when it accuses the 
four major veterans’ organizations of hav- 
ing a clique of political sharpshooters * * * 
intimidating Congressmen * * * a powerful 
lobby which has abused the natural sym- 
pathy of the American public toward war 
veterans and which if its designs are carried 
out, socialized medicine may in the end be 
folsted upon a people who do not want it 
and which will continue to abuse this sym- 
pathy until exposed and curbed, preferably 
by veterans themselves. 

Well, I practically live with the political 
sharpshooters who make up this powerful 
lobby. As political sharpshooters they 
couldn’t hit the broadside of a barn. They 
are lucky these days if they can even get 
the right time from Congress—let alone any 
broadening of veterans’ benefits. 

Now, to wind up this overly long discus- 
sion, I think a quotation from the March 
1949 Digest article is applicable to the author 
and editors in connection with the 1954 edi- 
torial: 

“Little people who are displeased with their 
lives sometimes make the most of their mis- 
erable authority by pushing veterans 
around,” the Digest said in 1949. 

Enough said. 


The New Look in the Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr, YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following edi- 
torial and article published in the Feb- 
Tuary issue of Aviation Age: 

TRR New Loox In THE Am Force 

Airpower proponents generally are not 
fully satisfied with the administration's new 
look in the proposed 1955 military spending 
Program. ‘True, it seemingly places first re- 

on alr-atomic power. “The new con- 
Cept,” the budget message declares, “points 
ard the creation, maintenance and full 
exploitation of modern airpower." It in- 
Creases Air Force funds by $1.1 billion, while 
th Army and Navy are reduced together 
by $7.4 billion as between 1953 and 1955. 

But the message also frankly admits Army 
and Navy reductions are not due solely to 
the strategic new look heralded as the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff's first assignment. The 
Major source of these reductions would ap- 

to be the ending of the Korean war, 
This permitted reductions In Army combat 
Manpower and, to a certain extent, Navy 
Surface forces. 

Comparison of the proposed Air Force 
Strength figures with the previous 143-wing 
Program also reveals how slight the change 

in basic military strategy. 


137 wines 143 wings 
(June 1057) (June 1955) 
——̃ — 
Etratagin Afr Command. M 57 
e Defense Command. Kad 2 
Tt Air Command.. 38 40 
Op carriers... 2... 11 17 


— . ͤ Ä ͤ a 
5 It is an accepted fact that no nation can 
iptain 100-percent effectiveness in prevent- 
S a determined air attack. Therefore, it 
Ould seem the increase in Air Defense Com- 
and strength is more a political than mili- 
te decision. The value of this increase is 
Ndered even more dubious by the state- 
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ment by President Eisenhower that atom 
bombs could be carried into this country in 
suitcases, 

It being Impossible for any nation to pre- 
vent a determined attack by air, it follows 
the best deterrent is a strategic force ca- 
pable of hitting the enemy mortal blows un- 
til he quits. The best defense is still the 
capability of the best offensive. 

No one, for instance, would mind climbing 
into the same ring with the world’s heavy- 
weight champion if he knew the champion 
would only defend himself. But no one— 
except a professional equal—would care to 
take on the champ If he knew lethal punches 
would meet the challenger. 

In war, even a professional would think 
twice before starting a conflict that could 
only mean his own destruction. 

With this in mind, it seems Incredible this 
country—unlike England and Australia—has 
not based its defense planning on air strat- 
egy. We still fail to recognize the immense 
potentiality of military airpower. And this 
despite the fact we have led in the develop- 
ment of the intercontinental bomber and 
nuclear weapons. 

Critics have said airpower did not prove 
itself in World War II. But World War II 
saw only the beginnings of airpower capa- 
bilities. These capabilities were never fully 
realized, (1) because airpower was merely 
auxiliary to surface forces and strategy. (2) 
because the intercontinental bomber had 
not been built, and (3) because the airplane 
and its armament had not evolved into an 
air weapons system, 

All critics of the effectiveness of airpower 
have ignored these facts. Such criticisms 
of the shortcomings of airpower are like 
sneering at a child for not doing the work 
of a man. 

A fourth factor immeasurably adding to 
airpower effectiveness is the nuclear device. 
The significance of this is that today one 
aircraft can do the work of hundreds of 
World War I bombers. 

Aviation Age does not quarrel with this or 
that dollar allotment to the buildup of our 
alrpower. We do question the policy of our 
defense planners in not gearing their mili- 
tary strategy to the revolutionary changes in 
weapons development and airpower capabili- 
ties since World War II. 


— 


AVIATION INTELLIGENCE—DrGest OF CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS— MILITARY 


Future of United States military airpower 
is obscured by administration claims that are 
contradictory to facts of the proposed budget. 
President Eisenhower has affirmed United 
States must confront an aggressor with “a 
great capacity to retaliate instantly, by means 
and at places of our own choosing.” Air 
Force Chief of Staff General Twining, in 


presence of Defense Secretary Wilson, de- 


clared the Air Force still packs the “big bang“ 
under the new look“ program. Secretary 
Wilson added, “We are building up all along 
the line in the Air Force, which is getting an 
increasing percentage of the total.” 

Budget message, however, shows: Reduc- 
tion of Strategic Air Command wings from 57 
to 54; reduction of troop carrier wings from 
17 to 11; reduction of combined Navy-Air 
Force research and development funds by 
$112,422,188; reduction in amount of new 
money requested for Air Force from $3.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1954 to $2.7 billion for fiscal 
1955. 

These items in the budget message hardly 
seem in line with either Wilson's assertion, 
or the President's declared aim to provide “a 
strong military position” and pointing 
toward the “creation, maintenance, and full 
exploitation of modern atrpower.“ 

Furthermore, Air Force Secretary Talbott 
reports that the pilot training rate is being 
scaled down from 10,000 pilots in fiscal 1953 
and 12,000 each succeeding year to 7,200 each 
year. Assistant Air Force Secretary H. L. 
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White later said the rate would be increased 
to 7,800 a year by next December. The indi- 
cated vacillation in defense planning here 
does not argue for a soundly thought-out 
program for Air Force buildup. 

As of today, this country possesses in the 
B-36 the only operational bomber capable of 
intercontinental bombing missions. All oth- 
er SAC equipped must be based in foreign 
lands or refueled in flight to retaliate on an 
aggressor’s blow. The security of foreign 
bases in the event of war is open to question. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Publig Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Omce, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Byrd. Robert C., W. 8 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., n House Office 
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Secretary of States Dulles’ Agreement to a 
Conference With Communist China at 
Geneva in April of This Year 


EXTENSION OP-REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REC- 
rp, I wish to include a press release 
Made February 24 concerning the tele- 

from the Committee for One Mil- 
lion, 36 West 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y., and regarding Secretary of State 
Gules’ agreement to a conference with 


Mmunist China at Geneva in April of 
this year: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Atytn M. BENTLEY, 
OF THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 
Yesterday morning I received this telegram 
Which in essence seems to indicate that 
tary of State Dulles, by agreeing to a 
innterence with Communist China at Geneva 
April, has retreated from a previous posi- 
tion of rejecting any such conference. The 
am claims that such action on the part 
Secretary Dulles does afford a degree of 
tecognition to Communist China and. in any 
te indicates weakness on our part. The 
m, which is signed by Charles Edison 
and Joun W. McCormack, minority whip of 
the House, allegedly on behalf of the Com- 
Mattes for One Million, 36 West 44th Street, 
ew York, N. Y., reads as follows: 
n. ALVIN BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 

Š Washington, D.C. 
Jo As an initial signer our petition will you 
— Other initial signers in issuing following 
nt: ‘In view of the statement of Sec- 


Ber of State John Foster Dulles from 
thaw on January 27 rejecting the proposal 
t the Big Four confer with Communist 
noina, in which Secretary Dulles argued then 
t the real purpose of such a meeting was 

«, “ttempt to attain for Communist China 
Wh position in the councils of the world 
h it had not earned or had accorded to 


With, Such a meeting cannot be accepted 
With at apprehension. Any such meeting 
Talis, Communist China must be studied 
degre Cally. In effect it appears to afford a 
tha of recognition to Communist China 
t has heretofore been denied by this 
May rv. At a minimum it is a calculated 
Veri view of Communist skil! in maneu- 
Cats apparent concessions by the demo- 
~C world into propaganda victories for 
wh, aide. To the population of the Far East 
Matic anot stop to weigh subleties of diplo- 
hea, © Slve and take, it must indicate weak- 
tet," Our part. At the same time that Sec- 
dem J Dulles, less than 3 weeks ago, refused 
Mp ads for such a meeting, French Foreign 
Duser Georges Bidault, supporting Mr. 
kün > Yefusal, noted that China was still 
Big, 2 French soldiers in Indochina. Said 
ane “as long as this situation lasts we 
t meet with the Chinese Peoples’ Re- 
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public to discuss issues. If the spirit in 
which China deals with the rest of the world 
is not changed there is no use in sitting 
around a table if the facts should change, 
of course France could then reconsider the 
position.” The facts have not changed.’ 
Please reply Western Union if agreeable. 

“The COMMITTEE FOR ONE MILLION, 

“CHARLES EDISON, 

"Joun W. McCormack.” 


T greatly deplore the impression being 
given that the United States Government 
agreed at Berlin to a conference which might 
involve United States recognition of Com- 
munist China or a dealing with Communist 
China on general matters as an important 
member of the international community. 

The facts are that Secretary Dulles fought 
through to victory on both of these proposi- 
tions. Mr. Molotov finally had to agree that 
the Geneva conference would be on the ex- 
press condition that no recognition by the 
United States was involved. 

Furthermore, the Berlin resolution re- 
jected Mr. Molotov's demand for a broad 
agenda and strictly confines the subject mat- 
ter to Korea and to Indochina where Com- 
munist China has to be dealt with as an 
aggressor, direct or indirect. : 

Impressions contrary to the above merely 
play into the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, and enable it to claim a 
success when in fact it had a grave setback 
of its ambitions. 


Prize-Winning Oration by Joel Howard 
Cyprus in Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, more than 1 million high-school 
boys and girls from all the States and 4 
Territories entered the seventh annual 
Voice of Democracy Contest, sponsored 
by the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. 

One of the four coequal national win- 
ners of this contest was Joel Howard 
Cyprus, a 17-year-old high-school senior 
from Wichita Falls, Tex. 

When Joel was in Washington ear- 
lier this week to receive his award, I in- 
vited him to appear with me on a radio 
program broadcast throughout Texas. 
He delivered the original oration which 
won him the award from the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. 

This oration, which Joel calls I Speak 
for Democracy, is an inspiring speech— 
a simple, soul-stirring message that will 
appeal to all Americans. 

In order that Senators may know for 
themselves this 17-year-old boy's con- 
cept of the meaning of democracy, I 
ask unanimous consent that the oration, 


I Speak for Democracy, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK For Democracy 


(By Joel Howard Cyprus, of Wichita Falls, 
Tex.) 

Who are you? Yes; you. I am but a 
voice, but you are a living person, a human 
being. And you can answer me. You have 
no fear. You are not ashamed. You hold 
your head up high and say proudly, “I am 
Bill Smith; I am a Catholic.” Or your 
neighbor may say, “I am Saul Greenburg; 
Iam a Jew.” The couple down the street 
may answer, “We're the Robinsons; we are 
Protestant.” 

And here I, the voice, begin to wonder, 
What is this? I speak into a microphone and 
ask a simple question like “Who are you?” 
and get back 3 completely different answers 
from 3 neighbors. How can this be? Peo- 
ple as different as they are cannot func- 
tion as a unit. Yet I look around and 
see that an entire Nation is made up of 
these diverse people. Indeed I have good 
cause for wondering. 

Once again I try a question: Which politi- 
cal party do you favor? And again, I re- 
ceive answers like “the Democratic,” “the 
Republican,” “any reform party.“ “the party 
with the best ideas, no matter which one it 
may be.“ Again, too, I wonder. Such op- 
posing political views cannot live together 
in a single nation. Yet I look around and 
see that they can and do. 

I try a third question: How much money 
do you earn? And for the third time each 
answer is different. They range from $20 
a week to $250 million a year. I can see no 
sense, yet I can see a nation. 

Again in my quest for knowledge I try a 
question. Where were you born? “Eng- 
land,” “Texas,” Germany,” “Outer Mongolia,” 
“Brooklyn,” “Timbuktu,” “South Africa” 
. The answers stream on and on. A 
nation made up of people from all over the 
world? Impossible. But an impossibility 
come true. 

I continue my search, asking question 
after question. I seek something that holds 
this Nation together. Then, suddenly, it 
comes—the key to the whole affair. Quite 
innocently, I ask the question, “What are 
you? And, instead of a great deluge of 
answers, comes just one: “I am an American, 
I believe in democracy. I am satisfied to let 
the opinion of the majority govern my 
actions.” 

Finally I have my answer. At last I know, 
There is a simply solution, Or is it so 
simple? 

Two men hold opposing political, religious, 
and financial views. Yet these same two men 
are willing to work together to sponsor the 
homecoming dance for the local football 
team. These same two men meet casually 
on the street and greet each other as closest 
friends. One of these men has his house 
burn down, and the other offers to shelter 
his family until they can find a new place 
to live. They cooperate to the fullest 
measure, and then we say the answer is 
simply, “They are Americans.” 

And we are right, 

It is their idea of principles and their 
idea of majority rule that makes America 
succeed. They believe that if the other 
fellow is down, he should be helped back up; 
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and they belieye that regardless of their own 
views, if the majority of the people involved 
favor something, then it must be carried out. 

My first question was all wrong. Rather 
than “Who are you?” I should have asked, 
“What are you?” I would have received my 
answer immediately, for I would have heard 
a unanimous uproar: “We are America.” 

Oh yes; just one more thing. You may be 
wondering, Who am I? I am the intangi- 
ble. I have been flattering myself with my 
little quest for knowledge. For you see, I 
am the voice of democracy. 


Republican Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the past few days I have had an 
opportunity to read a splendid address 
by our distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doucras], which 
he delivered in Champaign, Ill., on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1954. I believe it should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS AT CHAMPAIGN, ILL., BY Hon. Paur H, 
Dovoras 


In November 1952, the people of this coun- 
try voted for a change of administrations. 
They did so on the basis of definite promises 
which were made to them by the Republican 
Party and its candidate. 

Now, as I talk with people and read the 
mail which comes to me, I find that men and 
women are discovering that they got a lot of 
things besides a change of administration. 
Things they didn't want and never imagined 
they'd get. 

Since our Republican friends have now 
been in power for over a year, let us see 
whether the kind of a change which they 
have helped to bring about is what the voters 
wanted and hoped they were going to get. 

First, let us look back to October 1952, the 
month before the Republicans convinced the 
voters that there should be a change. 

There was virtually no unemployment in 
the United States. Everyone had a job. 

The farmers were getting an average of 100 
percent of parity for their crops. 

Inflation had been stopped and for 20 
ee the general price level had been 
stable, 

Personal income after taxes had risen to 
$235 billion a year, or in terms of real and 
not merely dollar income 631 billion more 
than it had been in 1946 and nearly $100 
billion more than in 1939. The increase since 
1950 had indeed been more than enough to 
meet the added costs of the Korean war. 

Business was very profitable and prosper- 
ous, although you would be led by adver- 
tising techniques and sales hoopla to be- 
lieve that the GOP discovered and patented 
private enterprise. The corporations made 
after taxes no less than $18.6 billions and 
were investing in industry at the rate of 
$26.5 billions. 

Automobiles were still selling and so were 
farm implements; the sales lots were not 
stacked with unmovable merchandise. 

Steel was operating at 107 percent of 
capacity. 
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The railroads were moving a vast volume 
of goods to consumers, carloadings were high, 
and employment was stable. 

Now, let us see what kind of a change we 
have experienced. 

Internally, the unemployed are beginning 
to show up in numbers looking unsuccess- 
fully for work. The farm-equipment indus- 
try—the mainstay of western Illinios—is in 
grievous trouble. So is the radio and tele- 
vision industry, so are automobiles, and so 
is steel. All heavy good industries are down, 
as are the railroads and mall-order sales and 
a large number of others. It is not yet a 
depression and we pray that it may never 
become one. 

If it doesn't become a depression, it will 
be due to the stabilizing measures which we 
Democrats built into the economy from 1933 
to 1952, namely, unemployment insurance 
which partially protects men's income when 
they have lost their jobs, the guaranty of 
bank deposits up to $10,000, social security 
for the aged, the protection of home owner- 
ship, the SEC, and many other measures. 

Nearly all of these measures were bitterly 
fought by the Republicans when we proposed 
them. Now, they are beginning to realize 
that they will help to ward off a depression, 
and we hope they are duly thankful to us for 
them. 

Should they not be successful and should 
the situation greatly worsen, we northern 
Democrats will demand that the Govern- 
ment take immediate and drastic steps to 
help protect the jobs and income of the 
American people. 

1. In the first place, we shall ask for a 
reduction in taxes on the lower income 
groups so that they may have more income 
to spend and hence can build up demand, 
production, and employment. This we shall 
try to do by raising the exemption limit on 
income taxation from $600 per dependent to 
at least $800 and by decreasing taxes on non= 
luxury consumption. 

2. Second, we shall insist upon speedy 
action on a program of needed and justi- 
fiable public works to build up employment 
and purchasing power. This should be con- 
centrated in slum clearance and housing for 
the cities, and on roads, schools, and hos- 
pitals everywhere. 

We Democrats had the plans for all these 
projects drawn in 1945-46. They are on the 
shelyes ready to be used if there is a will 
to use them. While we are not asking that 
this strategic reserve of public works be com- 
mitted prematurely, we will demand that 
there shall be no delay if and when economic 
conditions become more serious. 

Pirst, let me say that I, in company with 
ali other Democrats, want from the bottom 
of my heart to prevent a depression from 
developing. We Democrats want to regain 
or retain prosperity even if it means keep- 
ing the Republican Party in forever. 
For the human consequences of a depression 
are too severe for us to go through one again. 
We Democrats want to join with our Re- 
publican friends in preventing a depression. 
At the same time, no one can prevent a 
sickness from developing into a chronic dis- 
ease if the man who Is sick insists that he 
is absolutely well and needs no treatment 
and no care. We all know that in the last 
4 months there has been a marked con- 
traction of employment’ and production 
which is especially acute in the farm equip- 
ment, auto, radio, television, and steel in- 
dustries, and which has carried freight car- 
loadings and sales very much below last year 
at this time. Unemployment has increased 
markedly. If you don't know this, then I 
invite you to talk with those working in 
these industries or to read the Wall Street 
Journal—one of my favorate papers. 

But most of our Republican friends are 
refusing to recognize reality or to face the 
facts—just as they refused from 1929 to 
1933—and pretended that all was well. But 
if you do this, then you stop yourself from 
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taking effective action to prevent a sickness 
from becoming a disease. Only if we face 
the facts are we ready to act. That is all 
I have been trying to do—namely, for us to 
see things as they are and then without 
fear or hesitancy to act in a positive and 
constructive fashion when the need arises. 

Nobody in the Democratic Party, to my 
knowledge, advocates premature use of these 
weapons against a depression. But we do 
not propose to stand by while you lose your 
jobs, your homes, your earnings, and your 
security, leaving unused the economic weap- 
ons we have prepared against just that. I 
certainly promise you that I will not, 

Well, what did our Republican friends 
promise about farming? General Eisen- 
hower, in his speech at Kasson, Minn., said 
that he was not only for a guaranty of 90 
percent of parity, but for 100 percent. I 
want to quote exactly what the President 
said at Kasson; 

“And here, and now, without any ‘ifs’ or 
‘buts’, I say to you that I stand behind—and 
the Republican Party stands behind—the 
price-support laws now on the books, This 
includes the amendment to the Basic Farm 
Act, passed by votes of both parties in Con- 
gress, to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on basic commodities at 90 percent 
of parity. * * * All I know of farmers con- 
vinces me that they would rather earn their 
fair share than to have it as a Government 
handout. And a fair share is not merely 90 
percent of parity * * * it is full parity.” 

And here is some choice language from the 
Republican platform: 

“We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place.” 

I would hate to think of what might 
happen to the Lord's Prayer if it ever got 
slipped into a Republican platform. 

What are the realities? Let us take corn - 
One hundred percent parity for most of Illi- 
nois would $1.79 a bushel, and they were 
supposed to be guaranteed 90 percent of this. 
or $1.61. But in practice, due to the failure 
of the Republicans to provide sufficient stor 
age, our Illinois farmers had to sell their cor? 
last year for from $1.30 to $1.38, or only 
to 76 percent of parity. The wheat farmers 
fared even worse. Full parity was $2.58 ® 
bushel. The farmers were supposed to be 
guaranteed 90 percent of this, or $2.31. But 
again lacking storage, they had to sell for 
from $1.60 to $1.80, or from 62 to 67 percent. 

I leave to any farmer whether this is keep” 
ing the 90-percent parity pledge. 4 

And now what is it that the President an 
the administration are proposing? They 
proposing two things: (1) That a new for- 
mula for parity be adopted which, by itself 25 
Secretary Benson has stated, would reduc? 
the parity price of wheat by 40 cents 4 
bushel, corn by 18 cents, and so forth; 7 
(2) that instead of the 90 or 100 percent 
parity which President Eisenhower pro 2 
that the farmers only get from 75 to 90 por 
cent of this new parity, Thus a 75 percent 
ratio for corn would mean only 67 percent g 
the old parity or only about $1.06 a bush? 
and for wheat only 63 percent or $1.65 per 
bushel; but unless adequate storage is 
vided the farmers may not get oyen that. 

I submit that the Republicans got pa 
votes in 1952 under false pretenses. If the 
farmers fall for this line of “swect 
again, will they not deserve the old chines 
saying, “Fool me once, shame on you. % 
me twice, shame on me.” Personally I don 
believe the farmers are going to do it | 

Finally, before we leave the farm ut 
tion, I have some choice language for 
cattle growers and feeders. It is taken frp 
the President's farm message: ort 

I quote: "It is recommended, there! g 
that the existing conditions with 
meat animals be continued.” o- 

Maybe he should have added the new are 
gan: “Vote Democratic. The farm you 
losing may be your own.” 
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(3) Of course, one of General Eisenhower's 
big promises was to balance the budget, re- 
duce taxes and preserve national security all 
at the same time. Well what has happened? 

In the fiscal year 1952-53 the deficit was 
89.4 billion, the largest peacetime deficit in 
history, For the first 7 months of the cur- 
Tent year, on January 20 the deficit has been 
89.788.000, 000. The President says this will 

cut down to only $3.3 billion by the end 
ot the year but I would like to predict that 
t will be at least $5 billion and possibly 
More for the full year 1953-54, And it will 
amount to many billions for the year 1954-55. 

tead of balancing the budget, our Repub- 
friends are now asking for a $15 billion 
crease in the national debt limit, 

If they really think they can and will 

out this big promise, why, I ask you, 
are they asking for $15 billion more spend- 

B authority? 

When our red-faced Republican friends 
re asked about their pledge to balance the 
budget, they bring forward a new alibi. 
“There are two kinds of deficits,” they sol- 
tmniy state, namely, bad deficits and good 

ficits. Bad deficits are Democratic defi- 
Slits, Good deficits are Republican deficits. 
Under the bad Democratic deficits, the ex- 

Nditures are more than the receipts, 
Under the good Republican deficits, the re- 
delpts are less than the expenditures.” What 
à triumph of logic and of public relations 

ver this is. 

Have there been tax reductions? Yes; the 
-profits tax and the increase of 2% 
nt in the basic income tax came off on 
the lst of January, as we Democrats had 
Provided in the original legislation, The 
Republicans did not do anything to take 
these taxes off; they merely allowed nature 

take its course. But they will claim the 

edit, again under false pretenses. 

Ret order to cut expenses appreciably, the 
— have found, as we told them 
Ar the case, that they must reduce our 
t ned, Forces. They cut the Air Force by 
Witton last year, reduced the number of 
order from 137 combat units to 110, canceled 
ton rs for over 700 combat planes, and dis- 

tinued the pilot training of thousands of 
materve officers. Now they are tacitly ad- 
rains that they were wrong since they 
125 that they are now going to restore the 
to “Wing schedule and rely for defense pre- 
By mantiy on airborne atomic bombers. 

t they will have lost at least a year's time 
wie the cancellation of the planes and it 

l take at least 2 years to train the pilots 
wore they let go. And they promised us a 

nger national defense. 
000 Ning reduced the Armed Forces by 200,- 
to last year, the Republicans are now out 
à pat them by nearly 300,000 next year, or by 
ing auction of 10 percent for Army, Navy, 
Cut ne Corps. The new budget would 
divae Army 17.5 percent (from 20 to 17 
Connon)» the Navy 7 percent, the Marine 
4.5 percent. 
Ang ls must be cheerful news to Malenkoy 
8 Molotoy with their 175 Russian divisions 
kaonty, some 90 in the satellites, and Lord 
how many at arms in Red China. 

— will mean fewer men in our combat 
and less strength on the land. I see 
Vatig 8 in the military or diplomatic sit- 
Ag, en Which should permit us to run such 
hy “Ve risk. If we really do not want Soviet 
we ala to take over the world and ourselves, 
R cue? not let our guard down at such 
ls ap cial time, To the degree that there 
nae xoessive number of men in the non- 
dee services of the Armed Forces, and I 
ang t there is, they should be squeezed out 
We. ansferfed to the combat units so that 
erat get more firepower and more combat 
Rey from the same number of men 

Tt Of reducing the total number. 
Promised to maintain, strengthen, 
they Prove the civil-service system. How 
expected to accomplish this by waves 
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of dismissals, reductions in force, and dis- 
regard of the civil-service regulations, which 
have occurred in the past year, I cannot 
understand. 

They promised that they would stabilize 
the cost of living and every month until 
November it went up to new highs. 

What is it then that the Republicans have 
accomplished? 

They have failed to preserve our national 
prosperity. They have gone back on the 
farmers. They have produced bigger deficits 
than ever before. They have weakened our 
national security and defense. 

In justice to the Republicans however it 
must be admitted that there is one cam- 
paign pledge which they have lived up to, 
This was their pledge to give away the Na- 
tion's priceless off-shore oll resources to 
Texas, California, and Louisiana, They 
bought the Texas vote, with this pledge and 
they were faithful to it. Since it was the 
peoples resources which they gave away, it 
was not an intense moral strain upon them 
to do this. 

This enormous political frittering away of 
a great resource, I predict, ultimately may 
become a scandal that will make Teapot 
Dome look like a 10-cent bottle of 3-in-1. 
And all for the benefit of a few oil million- 
aires, and three States, at the expense of the 
public treasury, national defense, and pos- 
sible future improvement of our school sys- 
tem. 

I submit that on the record, the leaders 
of the Republican Party have shown that 
they cannot be trusted. It has flunked out 
on every nrajor campaign commitment and 
promise—on the budget, on defense, on civil 
service, on the cost of living, on full em- 
ployment, on farm policy. 

It clearly has not governed in the best 
interests of the American people. 

A Democrat wouldn't dare run on such 
a record. Somebody would shoot him. 

As fine a man as General Eisenhower is 
personally, he has been under the control 
of old line political manipulators who have 
learned nothing from experience. The world 
has passed thenr by. 

It is time for a change—a change that 
will return the government to the people. 
We need a government with more callouses 
on its hands, a bigger heart for the people, 
even if it has less rating in Dun & Bradstreet, 


Freedom and Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on Friday, February 26, 
at the annual dinner of the Unitarian 
Churches cf the Greater Washington 
area, entitled “Freedom and Morality.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM AND MORALITY 
(Address of Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of New 

York, at annual dinner of Unitarian 

Churches, Greater Washington area) 

I consider it a privilege to be here tonight, 
and to speak to you about freedom and mor- 
ality. 

Cine I could not have a friendlier or 
more sympathetic audience. You are deeply 
concerned with the questions of both mor- 
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ality and freedom. I propose to indicate to- 
night that they are in major respects the 
same question. 

Surely it is true that man’s aspiration for 
morality and his aspiration for freedom are 
his noblest yearnings, 

For hundreds, yes thousands of years, man 
has been pushing painfully in the direction 
of these goals. In various eras and in vari- 
ous nations, there has been progress, and 
there has also been retrogression. But there 
has gradually developed a general awareness, 
in most parts of the world, that these goals 
are good and desirable. 

The great debate of the last several thou- 
sand years has been over the means of achiev- 
ing these noble ends. 

Philosophers and prophets, teachers and 
saints, patriots, heroes and martyrs have 
sought to define these goals, and to move 
mankind in their direction. 

We, in our age, and in our country, may 
think that we have made more progress 
toward these goals than other ages and other 
peoples. There are different opinions about 
this. There are some who believe that in 
our material progress we have grossly neg- 
lected spiritual progress. I shall not discuss 
this vast question tonight, but I do suggest 
that the progress which mankind, and which 
our share of mankind here in America, has 
made is but an inch compared to the miles 
of distance yet to be traversed. 

Yes; the quest for the good life has been 
going on for a long time. 

The translation of the principles of the 
good life—of integrity, individual dignity, 
and morality—into the rules and practices 
of everyday life has proceeded haltingly but, 
in the long view, steadily. 

This has been going on, for instance, in 
the field of law and government. In a major 
sense, law is a fundamental reflection of 
morality, being a codification of the rules, 
conventions, and customs which, in any 
land, guide the conduct of men and their 
institutions. 

But morality is not guaranteed by laws, 
The real spirit of morality springs not from 
the laws, themselves, or even from the ob- 
servance of them, but from an understand- 
ing and acceptance of the truths, the prin- 
ciples and the values which underlie those 
laws. Clever men, lacking the spirit of mo- 
rality, can and do devise ways of abiding by 
the letter of the law while grossly violating 
their basic spirit. And a land in which the 
letter of the law is observed while the spirit 
of the law is openly evaded is a land sadly 
in need of moral repair and spiritual re- 
awakening. 

‘What I have said about the practice and 
the spirit of morality is equally true about 
the practice and spirit of freedom. Indeed 
the two go hand in hand. 

I believe it was Emerson who said that the 
essence ot morality is the selection between 
right and wrong. A land in which men are 
free to select between right and wrong and 
do, in fact, make such a selection is both 
a truly moral and a truly free country. 

I do not believe that true virtue lies in 
people who do right by compulsion only. 
And any effort by government to insure ab- 
solute morality by absolute compulsion de- 
stroys morality as it destroys freedom. In 
the end, there ls neither morality nor free- 
dom. 

In recent years we have had ex- 
amples of this kind of destruction, both in 
Nazi Germany and in Communist Russia. 
In those countries, and in areas dominated 
by them, freedom was banned, it was said, 
for the good of the people. The underlying 
assumption was that the people of those 
countries could not be trusted to choose and 
select what was good for themselves and 
for the national welfare. 

The party in power claimed that it knew 
what was best for the people. No opposition 
or dissent was tolerated. The firing squad 
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and the concentration camp was the answer 
to any deviation from what the party leader- 
ship said was good and right. 

The philosophy of this kind of state was 
expressed by Adolph Hitler when he said, 
in his book Mein Kampf: "What the masses 
want is the victory of the stronger and the 
annihilation or the unconditional surrender 
of the weaker. They are far more satisfied 
by a doctrine which tolerates no rival than 
by the grant of freedom.“ 

We believe that Adolf Hitler was wrong. 
We believe that Lenin, and Stalin and Mal- 
enkov were and are wrong. We believe that 
the people want freedom. We believe that 
the people can be depended upon to decide 
what is right, and that minorities, even 
minorities who hold the wrong doctrine or 
opinion, should not be oppressed or anni- 
hilated. 

We believe that there should be a con- 
stant interchange of ideas between the Gov- 
ernment and the governed. We believe in 
freedom for public criticism, even invalid 
criticism, of the Government and of those 
in power. ‘ 

In an atmosphere of complete freedom, a 
moral people will make the right choice. 
They will distinguish truth from falsehood. 
And if they choose wrong once, or even 
twice, they will correct their error, They 
will choose right in the end. And it is more 
important that they have the freedom to 
choose than that they choose rigt every time. 

This is our faith, the democratic faith, 
the faith of true liberalism and democracy. 

This is our only absolute and unshakable 
assumption. In every other particular, the 
true Democrat, the true Liberal, the true 
believer in freedom must always admit the 
possibility of error. While we fight for what 
we believe is right, we dare not, at our peril, 
deny to others the right to fight for what 
they believe is right, although it may differ 
completely from our own view. Error or lack 
of it in regard to any particular issue can 
best be established by an appeal to the prin- 
ciples of reason and morality, in what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called the free market 
place of ideas. 

That is why the exercise of freedom Is so 
important to a democracy. That ls why the 
principles of morality are so important to 
the exercise of freedom. 

But we are faced today, as men have been 
faced time and again through the ages, with 
a challenge to our basic assumptions. 

We are confronted with those who not 
only deny the truth of what some of us 
believe but who would deny our right to 
believe in it and to advocate It. 

We are confronted, in short, with a chal- 
lenge to the concept of democracy and free- 
dom, Itself, 

This challenge is posed, first of all, by the 
doctrine of communism, backed up by the 
might of the Communist world. Those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who do not subscribe 
to the orthodoxies of communism, as inter- 
preted and reinterpreted by the successive 
leaders of the Communist state, are de- 
nounced as enemies of the state and sub- 
jected to the penalty of death. Those be- 
yond the Iron Curtain who do not heed the 
demands of the Communist world are to be 
overrun and destroyed. 

This Communist world has its agents and 
dupes abroad in every country. These agents, 
with evil intent, do the bidding of the Krem- 
Mn, The dupes blindly subscribe to the 
evil cause and, wittingly or unwittingly, ad- 
vance its violent and immoral purposes. 

A famous philosopher once said that the 
guaranty of the instability of evil lies in 
the moral order of the world. We believe, 
and history has shown, that an evil cause 
will not long prevail. It cannot prevail. In 
the long run, error cannot conquer truth. 

The chief and most obvious defect of the 
Communist doctrine is its total disregard 
and violation of all the principles of morality. 
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Communist theory and practice presuppose 
that the ends, whatever they are, Justify the 
means. And the means haye universally 
turned out to be evil, brutal, and violent. 

Freedom, of course, is the first victim. In- 
tegrity, honor, individual personality and 
dignity, and justice are trampled underfoot. 
Any evil is accepted if it serves to uphold 
the power and authority of the state. Truth, 
itself, is captured, perverted, and enslaved 
to serve the state. 

Our problem and challenge Is to oppose 
this array of evils and to overcome them. 

How do we do it? 

Do we do it by adopting the very evils 
and weaknesses of the Communist system? 
Or do we do it by opposing those evils and 
weaknesses with our own virtues and 
strengths? 

What is our strength? Does our basic 
strength lie chiefly in our steel production, 
our armaments factories, in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force? Is it our supply of atom 
and hydrogen bombs, our flame throwers 
and guided missiles? 

No, my friends, these are merely our 
physical and military assets. They are, in- 
deed, vitally important pieces on the world 
chessboard of power politics. But they are 
not the basic elements of our strength in 
opposition to the Communist power. 

Our basic strength stems precisely from 
our freedoms and our morality. Our moral 
strength lies in our belief in a moral order 
of things—in the brotherhood of man, the 
dignity and worth of the human person- 
ality and in the supremacy of truth over 
error. Our physical strength rises from the 
development of our bountiful resources by 
our people, by their ingenuity, and their 
industry, which, in turn, are based on the 
people’s strong and active faith in democ- 
racy, justice and freedom. 

These elements of strength constitute our 
real power in world affairs. These elements 
made it possible for us to produce our great 
physical assets, and to support and direct 
them. These elements constitute the ban- 
ners around which the free world and the 
freedom-loving world have rallied. This 
unity of the free world, around these ban- 
ners, will surely—as surely as night ends 
in day—bring victory to our cause. 

At home, through our free and demo- 
cratic ways, we have produced an un- 
rivalled prosperity, and arranged a fairly 
equitable distribution of our great wealth 
among the masses of our people. This is 
one of our strongest defenses against Com- 
munist influence and Infiltration.. 


These factors have developed among our 
people an abiding confidence in ultimate 
justice for all, and a strong spirit of neigh- 
borliness and deep kinship among them. 
This spirit, in turn, has promoted an under- 
standing that in our Nation of many strains 
and origins, there is a fundamental brother- 
hood stronger than any ties of biood or race. 

But, my friends, destroy this confidence, 
this faith, and this understanding, and 
America, with all its factories, wealth, 
armies, air forces, atom bombs and hydro- 
gen bombs, will ultimately lie exposed and 
defenseless before the invader, the ag- 
gressor, and the tyrant. 

Yet today there is underway in our country 
a sustained assault on these basic elements 
of our national strength. I have already 
dealt with the designs of the Communists 
and their camp followers. Their purposes 
are known and their influence, in the field 
of ideas, is gone. The only danger we still 
face from them is from possible espionage, 
sabotage, and overt conspiracy. The detec- 
tion of these activities is the responsibility 
of our security and police forces. The pun- 
ishment of their illegal acts is the respon- 
sibility of our courts. This certainly is not 
a proper responsibility for congressional com- 
mittees sitting as Judge, jury, and prosecutor. 
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No; our current danger here at home Js not 


from the accused but from the accusers- — 
Demagogs have arisen among us who — 
discovered an easy path to power thro ©. 
the fears and anxieties of our people -ab 
of the Communist menace, Seizing 1 
banners of anticommunism, these demagog 
have launched a wholesale attack 
the very sinews of our power to oppos? 
communism. tech- 
They have invented strange new th, 
niques and devices—the multiple untrune, 
the splattering smear, the trial by he 


the intimidation by innuendo, the — 
blackmail by threat of sub 
and many more. ce of 


In the course, and as & consequent’ ne- 
the activities of these demagogs, the t guilt 
hallowed doctrine of innocence until By 
is proved has almost disappeared. aan 
of association has been rubbed out in $% of 
of guilt by association. The high crime) og 
heresy and sedition have been reestab eigb” 
without benefit of legal enactment. N 
bor has been set against neighbor. 
and suspicion have replaced trust and 
fidence. Intellect and intellectualism 
been discredited. Whole institutions 
been condemned. Subversive lists, dey: 
upon irresponsible citations, circulate Wi 
carrying their own damning authority. tro- 
New words and phrases have been in for 
duced into the language—sly substitutes ren 
the words traitor and traitorous—like n- 
amendment Communist, soft 


con- 
nave 
ve 


vague in meaning but specific and tragic * 
their effect. ted 
A new halo of heroism has been inven re- 
redemption by accusation. He who real 
veal and accuse his former 3 
or fancied—receives full pardon and cod DE 
tion to the ranks of good citizens, Inde? this 
is marked a superior citizen, a hero Of og 
troubled time. Congressional comm abe 
have been converted into confessional es$ 
where sinners may come and publicly pont 
and accuse, receiving in reward full a 
tion by congressional committee of 
who have thus usurped the prerogatives 
conscience and of God. the 
These are but some of the results of ave 
activities of those dark forces which 
arisen among us in these recent years- un- 
Using first the cloak of congressional on 
munity, and later the potent weapon or go 
gressional committee power, the de proads 
and irresponsibles have made such Í awe 
upon our entire structure of liberties, an pot 
entire fabric of public morality as wil 
easily be repaired for some time to on ye 
They have, indeed, been character ney 
complete disregard for morality and ron 
and by a cynical and deliberate conf 
of ends and means. sserte4 
To begin with, these inquisitors ® u- 
that their purpose was to expose coma 
nists in the Government service, and tr pave 
and spies in high office; instead, they - 
exposed the Nation to confusion and oule 
sion at home, and to contumely and ridi 
abroad. ai 
Do I need to name these d Spirit 
responsibles? You know their leading yee 
as well as I do—McCarTHY, JENNER, ting 
and that entire coterie of headline-bU? ine 
inquisitors who have been well call 
hucksters of fear and smear. ym’ 
They are not alone, by any means. A” up- 
posing array of imitators, admirers, and ner 
porters have gathered in their cause. of 
are, for instance, the several industrialists yy 
great wealth, politically naive and sor aie? 
reactionary, who have been publicly Te sup” 
in recent days as among the financial wok 
porters of the dangerous forces now at pu 
There are also the blind and bigo iand 
veyors of hate and prejudice in our woo 
loud in voice though small in num antl 
whether invited or not, have joined the 
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Communist crusade as a likely caravan for 
their own evil designs, 

are the foolish superpatriots, the 
blind isolationists and the rabid xenophob- 
ists who applaud with shrill acclaim the ac- 
tivities of the inquisitors, and troop along 
in their scrry parade. 

And finally there are more than a few 
Plain, bewildered citizens who are deceived 
and deluded by their fears and apprehensions 
Over the real Communist menace into sup- 
Porting this false anti-Communist show. 

But even this assembly, as dangerous as it 
May be, is not the only one with whom we, 
Who loye freedom and strive for morality, 
must contend. 

Lately the demagogs have received the trib- 
ute of emulation from seemingly respectable 
Public leaders who have now put forward 
their own claims to the leadership of the 
Motley forces of McCarthyism. 

I must refer, I fear, to such men as the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Governor of my own State of New York. 
And there are others of the same rank and 
Standing. 

The Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, made 

record when he recklessly charged former 
President Truman with complicity in esplo- 
nage and treason, by knowingly promoting 
an alleged Soviet spy to high office. 

This same Attorney General Brownell gave 
the first utterance to the most shameful and 

n political hoax perpetrated upon the 
rican people in my generation—the 1,456 
alleged subversives, called security risks, al- 
y uncovered and discharged by the ad- 
Ministration now in office. The number, 
1,456, subsequently became 2.200, but it also 
e revealed as the most spurious trick 

ot recent record. 

The whole country knows by now that 
there were only a handful of Communists 
Or actual subversives included in this num- 

Many of even these had actually been 
Uncovered by the previous administration 
and were in the process of being investi- 
Fated, prior to discharge, when the new ad- 
Ministration took office. But the great ma- 
Jority of the 2.200, it is now known, were, 

t, persons who had left the Government 
Service by routine resignation, or by reduc- 
tion in force, without ever knowing that 

re was a cloud of any kind on their rec- 
pas: second, persons who were transferred 
Tom one Government agency to another, and 
are still today on the Government payroll; 
and, third, persons who had physical or 
Psychological defects, completely unrelated 
to any question of loyalty, who were dis- 
Missed because they were deemed unfit for 


Jobs. 
I personally have no doubt that at least 
of the 2.200 were persons dismissed for 
y partisan political reasons, which, I 
— is the prerogative of the party in 
er 


But it was evil, it was vicious, it was un- 
lonable to have given the country and 
the world the impression that 2.200 traitors 
had been discovered in the Government serv- 
ice, and dismissed. 
Yet that is the depth to which responsible 
Public leaders descended in their audacious 
tempt to share the anti-Communist spot- 
t with the congressional inquisitors. 
8 I mentioned the Governor of my own 
tate, one of the outstanding public figures 
the Nation. He gave the imprint of his 
authority to this same numbers fraud, 
he said, in a speech at Hartford, Conn., 
Gov, mber 16, 1953, that the United States 
tio ernment under the Truman administra- 
ano Was, and I quote, “infested with spies 
nd traitors." Governor Dewey went on to 
Jan that in less than 11 months, from 
Pete? to December 1953, the Justice De- 
88 under Brownell had, and again I 
fat “discovered and dismissed 1,456 se- 
the ty risks planted in the Government of 
ee States under the Democrat ad- 
ation.’ 


` decency. 
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But this wasn't the bottom of Governor 
Dewey's descent from the levels of political 
decency. He repeated and justified Attorney 
General Brownell's shocking libel that Presi- 
dent Truman had knowingly promoted a 
Soviet spy, a traitor, and allowed him to re- 
main in a high policymaking position in 
our Government. 

In this same speech Governor Dewey made 
a number of other, similarly extreme and 
irresponsible statements, all in the name of 
politics—all designed to ride the same crest 
of public fear and hysteria which had 
ahd has given such fearful prominence to 
MCCARTHY, JENNER, and the others. 

My friends, I have not cited these facts 
and named these names out of a partisan 
feeling. This is not a partisan issue. This 
is a question of our basic morality, and of 
our freedoms. I have several times said, and 
I say again tonight—that we in public life 
must raise this alarm and make this issue, 
regardless of its effect on our political for- 
tunes. The survival of every value we hold 
dear, at home and in the world abroad, is 
at stake. 

What we confront here is a cynical dis- 
tortion of truth to serve temporary political 
ends. This undertaking, by its nature, is be- 
yond the immunity of politics. It is a blow 
at the heart of the whole body politic. It 
is a desperate thrust at the basis of political 
morality. 

It may be said, both on behalf of Sen- 
ator McCarty and his cohorts and of the 
Brownell-Dewey approach, that what they 
have done was justified by the need to 
arouse the people to the dangers of com- 
munism. 

I do not believe that the prescription 
was designed to remedy the disease. It 
had a far more cynical purpose. But, in 
fact, the cure has turned out to be much 
worse in its effect than the disease. 

There cannot be any justification of evil 
or improper means, whatever the ends. It 
is axiomatic that corruption of means in- 
evitably corrupts the ends. 

The Great Teacher said, “How can Satan 
cast out Satin?” And this parable is true 
of the present situation. 

No, my friends.. The way to oppose Satan 
is not through ways of evil, but ways of 
good. The way to oppose tyranny is not 
through ways of tyranny, but through ways 
of ffeedom. When freedom, itself, is under 
attack, freedom must fight in her own right 
and with her own weapons. To strip her 
weapons from her and to place in her hands 
the weapons of her enemy is to destroy her. 

We seek security, but our security must 
be based on freedom. Tyranny provides a 
kind of security. But it does not endure. 

Freedom, of course, has its own limits, 
where it borders on license and trresponsi- 
bility. Those limits must be reasonably de- 
termined and redetermined in every age un- 
der every new set of circumstances. 

But those limits are to be defined in the 
light of reason, in an atmosphere of hope, 
and in the strength of faith. 

Our decisions must be made, and our 
course of action determined according to 
the unshakable principles of morality and 
When we have abandoned these, 
we have abandoned all. 

There is a prayer attributed to St. Fran- 
cis of Assist, which is appropriate for all 
faiths and for all time: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
pence. Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy.” 

If we, here in America, will but strive 
in our political, business, and social lives, 
to translate these words of prayer into every- 
day deeds to adopt them as rules of con- 
duct, and to cherish them as eternal truths, 
we will succeed in conquering ourselves and 
in meeting our dangers. We will overcome 
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evil. We will live in peace and in frec- 
dom. We will save our country from its 
enemies. We will save our eternal souls. 


Current Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, repre- 
sentatives of the administration seem to 
be in a state of confusion over the serious 
business downturn which has been con- 
fronting the Nation in recent months, 
Nowhere have I seen the current eco- 
nomic situation described more concisely, 
or a more complete remedy offered for its 
ills, than that presented by President 
W. P. Kennedy, of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in the Trainman 
News of March 1, 1954. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

W. P. KENNEDY Tetts or PLICHT or Unrrep 
STATES WORKINGMAN 

Wasnincton.—“Inventory adjustment,” 
“business downturn,” “economic adjust- 
ment.” 

What these cold, heartless expressions mean 
in terms of human want, fear, and misery 
was made clear to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report by Presi- 
dent W. P. Kennedy in his recent appearance 
before that group. 

In sincere words that grew out of the con- 
cern he came to know in recent meetings 
across the land with BRTers who are suffer- 
ing economic hardships in this period, he told 
the committee the story of human privation 
and threatened and actual hunger that have 
come to pass during the economic down- 
turn. 

And he left with the committee a list of 
suggestions from the BRT, designed to pro- 
tect the dignity of the workingman, secure 
his right to work, and to provide an expand- 
ing and healthy economy for his future. 

. From his talks with BRTers across the 
land he brought the simple truth to Con- 
e truth that while this current 
downtrend may reach the rich and the top 
layers of management as a ripple and an ad- 
justment, it is hitting hard and low at the 
workingman; it is making him lose his pos- 
sessions, and in many cases, gO hungry. 
FEAR RETURNS 

It is making fear part of everyday life for 
the workingman again, economic fear such as 
he has not known since the great depression 
of the 1930's. 

He told of many specific cases in the 
brotherhood where men are out of work, or 
on a curtailed workweek. 

“Many of these men have worked for the 
railroad for 2, 3, 5, and up to 8 years,” he 
said, “and, of course, they have never ex- 
perienced unemployment until this tragic 
shock came to them, and they find them- 
selves now unemployed with nothing to look 
forward to but unemployment insurance 
benefits, and when that has been absorbed, 
the breadlines, which is certainly very 
gloomy picture for a newly married couple, 
or even s single man, to look forward to.” 

And President Kennedy outlined the even 
more drastic consequences of unemployment 
on the feelings and minds of men; 
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“Many of these men are men who have 
just come back from World War IT or the 
Korean war. They have never experienced 
unemployment. 

“They had a reason to believe that this 
democracy which they were glad to give up 
their life for in battle overseas was strong 
enough and efficient enough and capable 
enough to give them full employment, and 
it is a tragic period in their life when they 
find that the Government that they had so 
much faith in and the economy that they 
felt could not crumble is now unable to give 
them the living that they are entitled to.” 

This may mean, he said, the loss of their 
homes to many of these men; they are now 
unable to meet the substantial mortgage 
payments they have incurred unless help 
comes along. 

And such items as home appliances, auto- 
mobiles, and furniture come under the threat 
of repossession. And, said President Ken- 
nedy, the merchants don’t know what to do 
with the stuff if it is repossessed—many used 
cars now sit on the lots up for sale at lower 
prices than the balance on repossessed cars. 


WARTIME ECONOMY? 


President Kennedy also reported that he 
has heard many statements, from loyal citi- 
zens, indicating that they fear the situation 
has some to the point where the Nation 
must have a so-called wartime economy for 
Tull prosperity. 

We find foreign agents pumping such in- 
formation into the country—that a democ- 
racy such as the United States cannot live 
unless it lives on war and a wartime economy, 
he added. 

And, he said, the BRT members are all 
loyal citizens of Canada and the United 
States. 

“To my knowledge, we do not have a Com- 
munist within the ranks of our organiza- 
tion,” he said, and we want to keep out the 
idea that the only way we can prosper is 
in a war economy. 

Many members are stopped when they try 
to borrow because the high rates of interest, 
has pushed money out of their reach, and 
many institutions don't want to give them 
a loan because they are not good security 
risks, being on short workweeks, or unem- 
ployed. 

If you want the real picture, he said, get 
out and travel around the States—you can't 
get it traveling around the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The downward spiral is bad at the 3 mil- 
lion unemployment mark, he said; and the 
outlook is not promising. 

In addition to the unemployed, he re- 
minded committee members, we have many 
thousands working 1, 2, and 3 days a week, 
whose income is seriously curtailed, and who 
are not even reported as unemployed, 

“Now, the peculiar part of It is this,” said 
President Kennedy: 

“We have too many men holding Govern- 
ment positions of high responsibility, and 
we have too many men that are in big busi- 
ness in the financial institutions and other- 
wise, who think that this unemployment 
situation is a necessity in this economy of 
ours. 

“In other words, they feel that there must 
be a leveling-off process, and that unemploy- 
ment probably is the avenue of approach 
to the so-called leveling-off. * * © 

“They look at our economy as being 
healthy when there are 3 or 4 million workers 
out of work in this country.” 

With that, he said, we disagree—“There is 
no reason why in this country of ours every 
man should not be employed and given an 
opportunity to work.” 

President Kennedy continued: 

“This is looked upon as one of the greatest 
countries of the world where democracy rules 
supreme, where everybody is to get a square 
denl, where everybody can have full employ- 
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ment, and yet here we find now in these days 
of prosperity that millions of workers are 
out on the streets.” 
UNHEALTHY SITUATION 

“That is not, certainly, a healthy situa- 
tion, and anybody that indicates that this 
economy should have unemployment really 
does not know what he is talking about, 
because there is nothing that will bring 
communism into this country quicker than 
to disregard these millions of people that 
have had positions and owned their homes 
are thrown in the bread lines of the country.” 


OFFERS SUGGESTIONS 


President Kennedy left a statement with 
the joint committee listing the recommen- 
dations of the BRT. 

“I believe the Government now and in 
the future, must set a goal for industrial 
and business activity in the ensuing year 
that will provide a job tor every person who 
is able and desires to work,“ he said. 

“The recent economic report of the Presl- 
dent falls short of establishing such an ob- 
jective. The report leaves the impression 
that the problem of expanding the rate of 
economic activity is to be left primarily to 
the voluntary actions of the business com- 
munity. 

“The businessmen and business groups of 
the country, however well-intentioned, must 
of necessity act as individuals, and their un- 
coordinated action cannot be relied on to 
avoid want and hardship for millions of 
American citizens.” 

He referred to the practice of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report of hold- 
ing annual hearings on the President's eco- 
nomic report as “one of the most important 
contributions being made to the future eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity of this coun- 
try.” 

He called for action in five major areas of 
the Nation’s economy: 

Preservation of living standards through 
maintenance of purchasing power as a neces- 
sary weapon against recession, 

Some of the specific suggestions President 
Kennedy made were: Lessen income-tax bur- 
den on lower-income groups, with immediate 
increase of exemptions to $800; closing of 
loopholes in tax laws to recover about $5 bil- 
lion now lost in revenue from high-income 
groups; elimination of the 15-percent excise 
tax on railroad passenger travel; and repeal 
of Taft-Hartley law to Insure strong unions, 
able to bargain equally with employers. 

Also adoption of a higher national mini- 
mum wage; increase of unemployment com- 
pensation and pension payments; expansion 
of housing for middle- and low-income 
brackets; and a slum-clearance program. 

Reduction of prices to bring more consum- 
ers into the market, 

Specific suggestions were: Vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws to curb mo- 
nopoly; investigation of the price spread be- 
tween producer and consumer; and progres- 
sive leadership to bring lower prices, 

Public spending to offset decline in spend- 
ing by private businesses. 

Specific suggestions: Appropriations for 
immediate preparation of plans for emer- 
gency public works; Government machinery 
to set in motion a yast public-works pro- 
gram on all levels; construction of public 
schools, hospitals, roads, and other public 
projects to remove shortages in these fields; 
acceleration of programs of resources, con- 
servation, and continuation of the public- 
power program in such river basins as the 
Missouri, Columbia, upper Colorado, and 
others. 

The Nation's school situation is desperate 
and scandalous, President Kennedy said. 

“We have communities in the western 
part of the United States where children 
must necessarily travel for a great many 
miles to find a public school, and in many 
instances they are unable to find a school 
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within any reasonable distance of their 
homes.” 

Kennedy also invited attention to another 
grave problem—rural and back country 
roads: 

“A great many communities are still 
bogged down in mud,” he said, 

Protect small. business from unchecked 
recession by establishment of a permanent 
small business agency to provide credit at 
low interest rates; revision of corporation 
income tax to encourage small business, and 
uses of low discount rates and stabilization 
of low interest rates by Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury to encourage busi- 
ness expansion to full employment level. 

To provide the same high living standards 
to agriculture as other sections of the econ- 
omy enjoy, and to protect the important 
relationship between agricultural prosper- 
ity and a general high level of economic 
activity, President Kennedy called for a price 
support program that will maintain the in- 
come of farmers at the same time that food 
prices are kept to a level where consumers 
can get the commodities necessary to an 
adequate living standard. 


Letter Mail Rates Should Not Be 


Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to reduce the current postal deficit, 
the Post Office Department is bent on a 
course of action which, if carried 
through, promises to boomerang. 

I speak of the bills in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate— 
H. R. 6052 and S. 2836—designed to raise 
first-class mail postage from 3 cents to 
4 cents and air-mail postage from 6 
cents to 7 cents, in the belief that addi- 
tional postal revenues would thus be 
generated, r 

Such legislation is unrealistic for two 
major reasons: 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL A PROFITMAKER 


First, the Post Office Department 18 
presently realizing a substantial profit 
from first-class mail and air mail at the 
going rates of 3 cents and 6 cents per 
ounce, respectively. The Post Office 
Department's own cost ascertainment re- 
port for 1952, the last complete year for 
which postal data are avallable, shows 
that first-class mail returned a net profit 
to the post office of $52,400,000 on first- 
class revenues totaling about $843 mil- 
lion, which represents a profit of about 
6 percent, 

AIR MAIL RETURNS GREATER PERCENTAGE OF 
PROFIT THAN FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

In addition to profits resulting from 
first-class mail, the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1952—excluding subsidy, for 
which the Department is no longer re- 
sponsible—realized air-mail profits from 
the services provided by the scheduled 
airlines of approximately $10 million. 
The Department's total domestic air- 
mail revenues were about $120 million, 
so it actually made a profit of more than 
8 percent on gross alr-mall business, 
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CALIFORNIA TOP STATE IN ORIGINATING AIRMAIL 

A substantial percentage of these rev- 
enues was accounted for by the State of 
California. Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco alone generated domestic airmail 
revenues for the post office amounting to 
nearly $9 million, or more than 7 per- 
cent of total domestic airmail revenues 
accruing to the post office in 1952. 
Compare this figure with the year 1940, 
when these 2 cities returned less than $2 
million to the Post Office Department in 
airmal revenues. Los Angeles, which 
ranks third among United States cities 
on airmail revenues, accounted for more 
than 4 percent of the national airmail 
revenue total in 1952, returning nearly 
$5 million to the post office. The im- 
portance of airmail to California is 
further indicated by the fact that during 
1952, according to an air commerce traf- 
fic pattern study made by the CAA, more 
tions.of airmail originated in California 
than in any other State in the Union— 
approximately 14,000 tons or about 15 
percent of all airmail originating in the 
more than 650 cities currently on the 
airmail map. 

As exemplified by California, there is 
no reason why these airmail profits for 
the post office should not continue to 
grow—providing, that is, that “the goose 
that lays the golden egg” is not killed by 
hiking airmail postage from 6 cents to 7 
cents. Which brings me to my second 
major reason for opposing the proposed 
legislation. 

HIGH POSTAL RATES REDUCE MAIL VOLUME 

A sound case can be made for the 
conclusion that an increase in postal 
rates has a detrimental effect on vol- 
ume—that such an increase does not 
raise revenue sufficiently to compensate 
for the higher unit costs due to de- 
creased volume. Let us examine the 
record. 

The beginning of scheduled domestic 
air transportation coincides roughly 
with the establishment of the first uni- 
form airmail postage rates, Prior to 
February 1, 1927, airmail rates had been 
very complex. As a result of the Kelly 
Act of 2 years previous, postage rates 
had been established at 10 cents per 
ounce per contract route. On the above 
date, a simple blanket postage rate of 
10 cents per half ounce was established 
between any two points in the United 
States. Data on revenues and expenses 
both before and after this rate change 
are incomplete; but it did result in a 
15.6 percent increase in volume in the 
first month after the new rate was in- 
stituted. 

On August 1, 1928, a new airmail rate 
was inaugurated. The first ounce was 
reduced from 10 cents to 5 cents, with 
all additional ounces at 10 cents. The 
assumption that the number if not the 
total weight of airmail might be in- 
creased was borne out immediately. The 
first month saw a 95-percent rise in 
the volume of airmail. The increase for 
the fiscal year 1929 was over 200 percent. 

The first opportunity to observe the 
adverse effects of airmail rate increases 
came in 1932 when the postage rate was 
raised to 8 cents for the first ounce and 
13 cents for each additional ounce. The 
results of the increase were immediate 
and substantial The following fiscal 
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year saw a 33-percent reduction in the 
volume of airmail. This rate increase 
occurred at the heighth of the depres- 
sion, a fact which in part may account 
for the substantial increase in the air- 
mail deficit resulting from smaller 
volumes. However, the period of the 
great depression also saw experimenta- 
tion with a rate decrease. In 1935 a flat 
6 cents per ounce rate was inaugurated. 
Volume increased 21.2 percent during the 
first month and the fiscal year 1935 wit- 
nessed an increase of 50.5 percent over 
the previous year. 

The new 6-cent rate remained un- 
changed for almost a decade, during 
which period domestic airmail experi- 
enced a very healthy increase. 

During the war an 8-cent rate was 
established, and the volume of airmail 
dropped severely, from 1,091,000,000 
pieces in fiscal 1944 to 716 million 
pieces in 1946. Revenue dropped from 
$8,500,000 monthly in fiscal 1944 to 
$6,770,000 in 1945, a drop of 11.2 percent. 
While a portion of this reduction re- 
sulted from the decrease of military mail, 
a major part was clearly attributable to 
the high rate, because the percentage of 
airmail to total first-class mail dropped 
during this period from 5.02 to 3.68 
percent. 

In an effort both to promote the use of 
airmail and to reverse the trend in costs, 
a 5-cent rate was inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 1, 1946. An immediate upsurge took 
place. In this 1 month some 40 percent 
more airmail was carried than in the 
previous month under the 8-cent rate. 
The first 9 months of 1947 saw increases 
over September 1946, which ranged from 
42 to 53 percent. Undoubtedly the sharp 
increase in airmail volume which fol- 
lowed the inauguration of the new rate 
was to a large extent the result of the 
very considerable rate reduction effected. 

In an effort to derive more revenue 
from airmail without disturbing this 
favorable trend the postage rate was in- 
creased cautiously to 6 cents an ounce 
on January 1, 1949. Even this modest 
increase resulted in a reduction in vyol- 
ume of the mail to which the rate ap- 
plied, from 33 million pounds in 1949 to 
32 million pounds in 1950. There can be 
no doubt but that the postage rate in- 
crease caused this reduction, because the 
trend of total first-class mail was in the 
opposite direction. While the airmail 
lost a million pounds, the surface first- 
class mail gained approximately 12 mil- 
lion pounds, 


It is true that total airmail service, 


which includes airmail and air parcel 
post, has been increasing during the 
years since 1950. This overall increase 
results from the growth of air parcel 
post, which was introduced in 1949. 
SIX-CENT RATE MAXIMyM AIRMAIL LIMIT 


From this record it appears that Con- 
gress has already proved that the exist- 
ing rate is as high as airmail postage 
should go. An increase to 7 cents will 
repeat a mistake made before with ad- 
verse consequences. It is no answer to 
say that in view of the general inflation 
the public would be willing to pay the 
additional 1 cent for airmail, and that 
for that reason no reduction would be 
suffered. This is disproved by the fact 
that even the modest increase of 1 cent 
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in 1949 resulted in a reduction of a 

million pounds, to say nothing of the 

adverse effect the increase had on the 

growth of airmail service as such. 

EXPEDITED FIRST-CLASS MAIL A BOON TO POST 
OFFICE 

In addition to the profitable service 
which airmail is currently providing the 
post office, note should also be taken of 
the profit the post office is making by 
flying nonlocal first-class mail between 
New York and Chicago on an experi- 
mental basis. The scheduled airlines 
are now well in their fifth month in 
providing this expedited service to the 
public. Postal revenues accruing to the 
Post Office Department amount to $2,310 
a tone, of which $134.66 is paid to the 
airlines for services rendered. This 
means that the airlines receive only 5.8 
percent of the postal revenues for flying 
the New York-Chicago mail and the re- 
maining 94.2 percent, or $2,175.34 on 
each ton, is retained by the post office to 
pay ground expenses. 

Regular airmail moving over this 
Same route is sold to the public, under 
the existing 6-cent rate, at $4,200 per 
ton. The Department pays the carriers 
$325.80 per ton for transporting it. The 
remaining $3,975 per ton is retained by 
the Post Office Department to pay its 
ground handling costs, which, surely, are 
not greatly in excess of those incurred 
for the handling of surface mail. 
AIRMAIL SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED BY POST OFFICE 

These figures show two things. In the 
first place, the Post Office Department 
must be making a good profit out of the 
services of the airlines. Second, airmail 
is the service that should be encouraged 
most by the Post Office Department, be- 
cause the Department receives almost 
twice as much to pay for its ground han- 
dling costs as it does in the case of sur- 
face mail, even though the handling of 
the two types of mail is very similar. 

In this bill, however, the Department, 
far from encouraging the use of airmail, 
is, on the basis of the previous record 
of rate increases, endangering not only 
the continued growth of this very profit- 
able service but even the present volume, 

For these reasons, I am firm in my 
conviction that the increase of first-class 
mail from 3 cents to 4 cents an ounce 
and of airmail from 6 cents to 7 cents 
is not in the best interests of the Fed- 
eral Government, or of the general pub- 
lic, and, therefore, should be opposed. 


Tabulation of Results of Questionnaire 
Sent to 53,370 Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include the tabulated re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to 53,370 of 
my constituents. Nine thousand three 
hundred and ninety-four questionnaires 
were returned, which gives an average of 
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between 17 and 18 percent. My remarks 
are in the form of various press releases 
issued between February 18, 1954, and 
February 27, 1954: 


Press STATEMENT BY HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
OF THE EIGHTH DISTRICT oF MICHIGAN 


Congressman ALVIN BENTLEY, of Michigan's 
Eighth District, today released a portion of 
the tabulated results of a questionnaire sent 
to over 53,000 of his constituents, Approxi- 
mately 9.400 questionnaires were returned, 
which gives an average of between 17 and 18 
percent, Congressman BENTLEY stated that 
further results wlll be released as they are 
tabulated, 


Porcentage 
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1. Government expenses should not legal- 
ly exceed Government income in any given 
fiscal year. 

This was rejected quite decisively by all 
groups, except professional people. The ma- 
jority of peopie evidently felt that there are 
more important things than a balanced 
budget at this particular time. 

2. Social security should be extended on a 
compulsory basis to farmers, professional 
people, etc. 

Replies to this question showed almost an 
exactly even division of opinion. It was re- 
jected by those people who would be direct- 
ly affected such as professional people, white- 
collar workers, and farmers. Returns would 
indicate this to be the most controversial 
issue in the entire questionnaire, 


Business Professional 
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3. The social-security retirement age should 
be lowered from 65 to 60. 

This was generally endorsed by all groups 
except professional people. 

4. The social-security system should be put 
on more nearly a pay-as-you-go basis. 

This principle was so overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed that it clearly represents the out- 
standing opinion of the district with reg 
to the soclal-security program. 

5. A person should be required to con- 
tribute for 20 quarters for social-security 
eligibility. 

The heavy endorsement of this statement 
showed a definite impression that there 13 
too great a disparity between contributions 
and benefits as the social-security program 
is now operated. 


White collar Yarmer Mibcolianeots 


Press STATEMENT BY Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
or THE EIGHTH DISTRICT or MICHIGAN 
Following is the second series of tabu- 

lated results in questionnaire of Eighth Dis- 

trict of Michigan, conducted by ALVIN M. 

BENTLEZ T, of Michigan: 

G. Postal rates should be raised sufficiently 
so that the Post Office Department can show 
a profit. 

This controversial question won a meas- 
ure of close support from all groups. It 


Press STATEMENT BY HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
or THE EIGHTH Disraicr oF MICHIGAN 

Following is the third series of tabulated 
Tesults in questionnaire of Eighth District of 
Michigan conducted by Congressman ALVIN 
M. BENTLEY. 

11. Persons testifying before congressional 
committees should be required to answer 
questions as to Communist Party member- 
ship. 

This question was more heavily endorsed 
than any other and shows overwhelming 


Press STATEMENT BY HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
or THE EIGHTH Drsraicr or MICHIGAN 


Following is the fourth series of tabulated 
results in questionnaire of Eighth District 
of Michigan conducted by Atviw M. BENTLEY, 
of Michigan. 

16. Tam in agreement with Secretary Ben- 
son's announced plans and policies. 

The Secretary of Agriculture received s 
solid vote of endorsement from the district 
with the farm vote being more than 2 to 1 
in his favor. 


is presumed that the majority of answers 
merely desired the Post Office Department 
to reach an approximate breakeven point 
in its revenues and expenses. 

7. 1 am in favor of universal military 
training as part of a high-school course. 

All groups except farmers supported this 
measure which was basically a vote for or 
against universal military training in any 
form. 

8. Selective service calls should be suffi- 
cient to maintain our Armed Forces at their 
present levels. 


feeling that the fifth amendment should not 
be abused as has been done in the past. 

12. Senator Jog McCarrny is performing a 
distinct public service to the American 
people, 

Most of the people seem to like Joe. 

13, The Taft-Hartley Act is basically fair 
to both labor and management. 

Even labor voted better than 2 to 1 in 
favor of this statement—a surprisingly 
strong endorsement. 


Evidently a very large majority of pes 
sons oppose any reduction in the s ‘tal 
of our Armed Forces at this time of crut. 
international relations. ted 

9. Veterans with non-service- connec 
disabilities should only receive medical 
in cases of proven poverty. t 

A wholesale endorsement of the preser 
policies of the Veterans’ Administration in 
this respect. 

10. The American Communist Party 
should be outlawed. t 

An expected and very gratfiying majority- 


14. Price supports should be retained at 
90 percent of parity for the time being. n- 

This proposal won better than a 3-t0-1 e 
dorsement from the farm group. to 

15. Crop surpluses should be built 5 
guard against future drought or other u 
favorable conditions, ae 

This proposal received overwhelming ‘ne 
dorsement from all groups, Evidently 
accumulation of surpluses is not as mu the 
a concern to the people as it ls to 
administration. 


17. Soil-conservation payments to farm- 
ers should be continued. 

Although professional people voted slightly 
in favor of this proposition, other groups 
showed substantial opposition, including 
farmers. 

18. Farm co-ops and other such nonprofit 
organizations should be taxed similarly to 
private corporations. 

Farmers strongly opposed this statement 
but it was substantially endorsed by all other 


groups. 


19. Production controls should be a 
tained on all price-supported commodit! thi 

Business voters divided evenly but all tion 
groups appeared to belleve that product In 
controls and price supports must go han 
hand. pe 

20. Our present tariffs should gradually 
reduced over a period of time. port 

The district showed considerable een 
for the idea that our present tariff § wit 
ture is still too high. This is in line 
general administration policy. 
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Press STATEMENT BY HON. ALVIN M, BENTLEY, 
OF THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


Following is the fifth and final series of 
tabulated results in questionnaire of Eighth 
District of Michigan conducted by Congress- 
Man Atvin M. BENTLEY: 

21. Foreign aid should be cut at least 50 
Percent from the last appropriations au- 
thorized. 

By a very heavy margin, the Eighth District 
endorsed further sharp reductions in our for- 
eign military and economic assistance pro- 
grams. 
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22. American troops should be left at full 
strength in Korea until a political settlement 
is reached. 

This proposal also won strong support 
which would indicate that the people believe 
in maintaining a strong defense against the 
Communist enemy. 

23. Atomic weapons should be used wher- 
ever American troops may have to fight Com- 
munists. 


The heavy favorable vote on this question. 


would show that people feel that, if we are 
at war, it should be fought with every re- 
source at our disposal. 


Busines 


Professional 


24. No country trading with the Commu- 
nists should receive American military or 
economic aid. 

Rather surprisingly, this thesis was re- 
jected except by professional and white- 
collar groups. 

25. A constitutional amendment is re- 
quired to protect domestic law against in- 
ternational treaties (Bricker amendment). 

It would seem from this vote that the 
principles of the Bricker amendment were 
overwhemingly endorsed by the people of the 
district. 


Address by Hon. Hugh G. Grant on 
Segregation of the Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orp, I include the following remarks on 
the racial-segregation issue by. Hugh G. 
Grant, former member of the State De- 
Partment and United States Minister to 
Albania and Thailand. Mr. Grant ad- 
dressed the Exchange Club of Augusta, 
Ga., on the afternoon of January 21, 
1954, and subsequently in the evening at 
8 o'clock his views on segregation were 
broadcast over radio station WRDW, 
Augusta, Ga. 

The address follows: 

SEGREGATION OF THE RACES 


I appreciate sincerely the invitation ex- 
tended to me to address the Exchange Club 
ot August, Ga. on the most momentous 
Questiori confronting the American people 
today—segregation of the races. That ques- 

involves the right of the people of the 

48 States of the Union to establish and op- 
erate, ns they see fit, their own educational 
and social systems without interference by 
the Federal Government or the Federal ju- 
diciary. Specifically, shall the people of 
Georgia, 16 sister States and the District of 
lumbia retain the right to separate the 
White and black races in their public schools, 
Involving today some 12 million school 
Children? Integration of the races in the 
Public schools, as proposed, means ulti- 
Mately complete integration throughout the 
ational system, including the colleges 
and universities maintained by public funds. 
will result in gradual social integration 

Of the races and miscegenation which would 


constitute a major disaster for both white 
and black races. 

The issue of segregation in the public 
schools is now under consideration behind 
the closed doors of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The issue is based on five 
suits brought at the instigation of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People from South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Kansas, and the District of 
Columbia. The four State cases are based 
on the so-called “equal protection clause” of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The District of Columbia 
case is based on the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution which states that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.“ The Supreme 
Court heard final oral arguments in Decem- 
ber and a court decision is expected some- 
time in the spring or before the court 
adjourns. 

Stripped of legal verbiage, these suits con- 
stitute another round in the grand assault 
by representatives of a minority racial group 
in this country against the social customs 
and traditions of some 40 million white peo- 
ple whose ancestors played an important role 
in fighting and winning the American Rev- 
olution, established a Republic of member 
States and wrote the Federal Constitution, 
leaving wide powers to the discretion and 
judgment of the people of the contracting 
States. 

This assault bad its inception at the end 
of the tragic War Between the States, in 
1866, when a few radical Republican Party 
leaders, in a vengeful mood against the 
conquered South and through a desire to 
build up their party, forced through legisla- 
tion which subsequently became the i4th 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment, upon which the four State seg- 
gregation cases rest, was added to the Con- 
stitution through trickery, subterfuge, and 
oppression while the Southern States (which 
Lincoln said had never been out of the 
Union) were under rigid Federal military 
rule. The legality of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution is very dubious. My own 
studies of the political procedures in that 
tragic era of reconstruction, as both student 


and teacher of American Government have 
led me to believe that the 14th amendment 
itself is unconstitutional. I would certainly 
like to hear the eminent Justices of the 
Supreme Court discuss that phase of the 
school segregation issue. 

There is not sufficient time in this brief 
discussion to give the details of the grand 
assault by the representatives of the minor- 
ity group. Charles Wallace Collins states 
in his revealing volume, “Whither Solid 
South?": “When the Negro was lifted out of 
slavery (during the War Between the States) 
there was handed to him as a gift the an- 
cient charters of liberty which the white man 
had gained for himself through centuries 
of struggle against ignorance and tyranny.” 
And it may be added that the Negro race 
in Africa has never made any contribution 
to what we call civilization—what the Negro 
has acomplished in America has come 
through imitation of the white man's reli- 
gion, customs, and manners. The Negro has 
copied well. 

The appetites of the Negro agitators 
against segregation appear to be Insatiable. 
The more they get, the more they want, 
and demand. Pursuant to the plan of cam- 
paign formulated by the attorneys for the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, individual Negroes began 
knocking for admission at the doors of 
southern white professional institutions, 
claiming they could not find the courses they 
needed elsewhere in the State. The Suprenre 
Court subsequently applied the theory of 
“separate but equal doctrine.” The first 
major case of the kind, in 1938, resulted in 
a Negro being admitted to the law school of 
the University of Missouri. 

Now Missouri happens to be the native 
State of former President Harry Truman, 
who back in 1947 told a conference of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People in Washington that “we 
can no longer wait until the most backward 
areas catch up with the main movement of 
liberalism.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
also addressed the Negro conference, told 
of alleged embarrassments she suffered at 
sessions of the United Nations when foreign 
representatives referred to press accounts of 
discriminations against the Negroes in the 
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United States, Other cases similar to the 
Missouri law school case followed until today 
there are several hundred Negroes enrolled 
in the graduate schools of southern universi- 
ties. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt's Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee (FEPC), es- 
tablished in 1938, began to function effec- 
tively agninst segregation in the ranks of 
organized labor through the action of the 
new Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). President Truman vigorously es- 
poused the philosophy of the FEPC during 
his administration. Only determined oppo- 
sition through the filibuster by such south- 
ern Democratic leaders as Senator Dick Rus- 
SELL, of Georgia, aided by a few Republican 
States’ Righters, stopped this vicious piece 
ot legislation from becoming law. Today, 
the FEPC measure appears to be pigeon- 
holed, but only temporarily, likely, while the 
assault is on to wipe out segregation in the 
public schools through court action. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and its supporters in 
strategic positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment have been successfully active against 
segregation on another important front, the 
United States armed services. According to 
Time magazine of May 11, 1953, the system 
of integration in the armed services has to- 
day been widely extended and is causing little 
or no friction. Of course, Time falls to point 
out that men in the armed services have 
their mouths sealed by strict military disci- 
pline. Any open protest against the system 
would result in the meting out of punish- 
ment for the protester. 

In his state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 7. President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress and the people of the Nation through 
radio and press that “segregation in the 
Armed Forces and other Federal activities 
is on the way out.” The President added 
that, “We have also made progress toward 
its abolition in the District of Columbia, 
These are steps in the continuing effort to 
eliminate Interracial difficulty.” 

I respectfully ask the President If he is 
really convinced that the abolition of seg- 
regation of the races will eliminate inter- 
racial difficulty? Long years of practical 
experience in race relationship in the United 
States does not indicate that, either north 
of the Mason and Dixon line or south of it. 
Elimination of segreration, especially where 
large numbers of people of both races are 
involved, will Increase interracial difficulties, 
result in strife, perhaps bloodshed in race 
riots such as have occurred on a larger scale 
in the North than in the South. Even Time 
magazine, which never overlooks an oppor- 
tunity to take a whack at the South and its 
methods of handling the racial problem, 
states that “the worst race riots in recent 
United States history took place in Detroit 
(1943) and Chicago (1951)—and today, both 
cities live in somewhat uneasy peace.” 

The fact of the matter 1s, certain leaders 
of the present Republican administration. 
including Attorney General Brownell, for- 
mer handyman for Gov. Tom Dewey, are 
playing with the issue of segregation for 
votes—votes in the coming congressional 
elections this fall and in the next Presiden- 
tial election in 1956, That was what 
prompted me to send my telegram to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower while he was the guest of 
this community at Thanksgiving time, ask- 
ing him to repudiate his Attorney General's 
action in urging the Supreme Court to out- 
law segregation in the public schools, I 
sincerely and earnestly hoped that Mr. Elsen- 
hower would refuse to join his Attorney 
General in this action. I was keenly dis- 
appointed in the President's negative re- 
sponse, along with probably millions of warm 
admirers of Mr. Eisenhower, many of whom 
supported him for the Presidency here in 
the South. 
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The motive prompting Attorney General 
Brownell’s action, approved by the President, 
is clearly indicated in a statement by Mr. 
Brownell printed on the cover of a book on 
the racial issue, entitled “Balance of Power— 
the Negro Vote," by Henry Lee Moon who, 
I assume, is a Negro writer, since he is de- 
scribed as public relations head of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. It is also stated that Henry 
Lee Moon was Sidney Hillman’s assistant in 
the infancy of CIO-PAC (Political Action 
Committee). Sidney Hillman, it will be 
recalled, is the man who was reliably re- 
ported to have cleared Mr. Truman as the 
Vice Presidential nominee on the Democratic 
ticket with Mr. Roosevelt in the campaign 
in 1944. Well, Author Moon quotes Brownell, 
as chairman of the Republican National 
Committee in a 1944 post-election analysis, 
as claiming that a shift of 303,414 votes in 
15 States outside of the South would have 
enabled Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to capture 
175 additional electoral votes and to win the 
Presidency with a 8-electoral-vote margin, 
And, according to the author of Balance of 
Power—the Negro Vote, in at least 8 of 
the 15 States listed by Brownell, the Negro 
vote exceeded the number needed to shift 
in order to place them in the Republican 
column. 

And yet the United States Supreme Court 
designates the former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Herbert 
Brownell, as a friend of the Court to ad- 
vise the Court as to what it should do about 
segregation of the races in the public schools. 
It is not a pretty picture. 

The author of Balance of Power—The Ne- 
gro Vote, lays all the plans of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People against segregation right out on the 
line for all to see. For instance, in the last 
chapter of this book, entitled “The Ultimate 
Objective,” it is asserted that the Negro 
wants “full equality and the elimination of 
the Jim Crow. Negroes must have equal op- 
portunity for the development of individual 
personality, the attainment of a fair and ade- 
quate share of the world's economic goods, 
and the enjoyment of life." (I wonder how 
many of our white population would dare to 
aspire to all of this.) Again, quoting the 
author, “it has long since been demonstrated 
that so-called equal but separate accommo- 
dations mean inferior facilities for Negroes. 
Finally and urgently, the Negro must have 
equal educational opportunity.” And note 
this, “equalization will eventually bring an 
end to segregation in education; the sheer 
cost of maintaining an adequate dual system 
will lead to its collapse. Meanwhile,” the 
author continues, “it is necessary to resort 
to legal tests and mobilize for political action 
in the drive to push back the frontiers of 
segregation in education as well as in other 
fields. Equality the Negro must have. And 
that equality can have meaning only In terms 
of the level of our total soclety. The uni- 
versal demand among Negroes is for full 
equality.” 

Well, there you are, ladies and gentlemen. 
There is the program spelled out for some 
15 million Negroes, of whom about two- 
thirds live here in the South, by a top-ratik- 
ing officer of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

I doubt if in all the history of human be- 
ings here on earth there has been such an- 
other example of gross presumption and in- 
gratitude on the part of one racial group to- 
ward another, in this particular case a people 
only 90 years out of slavery toward the white 
people to whom they are indebted for prac- 
tically everything they have accomplished. 
One needs only to look about him to see the 
ever-increasing signs of Negro prosperity— 
expanding individual income, new modern 
housing units, ownership of homes (nearly 
a third of the places in which Negroes live), 
greatly increased farm ownership, 50-percent 
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increase in industrial workers since 1940, 
bigger and better public schools, increase in 
life expectancy are only a few of the gains 
for American Negroes. 

Born and reared in the South, In Alabama, 
and numbering many Negroes among my 
good friends since early boyhood, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the attitude of 
the Negro agitators of such organizations as 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People is representative of 
the feeling of the great majority of Negroes. 
The average Negro citizen has a lot of good 
common sense. He is not a quarrelsome, 
vengeful. person. He is a happy person 
among his own people. He has many fine 
qualities not possesed by any other race of 
people. Surely the Negro who thinks must 
sense the danger to his own way of life 
through such a change as the agitators de- 
mand. But he is being led along by these 
people, a great many of whom, more white 
than black, appear to want to be classed as 
white persons. I can understand the deep 
emotions of the members of this group who 
are neither white nor black, but the welfare 
of society cannot be sacrificed for a relatively 
few dissatisfied individuals. There is too 
much at stake for both races. Unfor- 
tunately, the Negro agitators are being given 
material aid by designing local white politi- 
cians in the congested areas of the North 
and by high political party leaders in those 
areas, both Democrats and Republicans, and 
by other white persons in the North 
South too, who pride themselves on their 
so-called “broad-mindedness” and “liberal- 
ism.” The latter have shut their eyes tO 
the fundamental fact that race is a fact 
that cannot successfuly be ignored. Un- 
fortunately, we have a few of these people 
right here in Georgia and in Alabama and 
elsewhere in the South. 

Not many days ago I was a guest of the 
Augusta Woman's Club, a splendid civit 
group, as the invited representative of one 
of our luncheon clubs. The meeting fea 
tured as guest speaker the distinguished 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, Mr. Ralph 
McGill. The affair was widely adver 
and representatives of practically all the 
civic organizations of Augusta were present 
by invitation. Mr, McGill's subject was an“ 
nounced in advance in the press as “Cur 
rent Events.” 

Introduced by Miss Johnnie Hilbun, prom 
inent social worker of Augusta, Mr, McG 
in his opening remarks sald that since 
dent Eisenhower would not address the Con 
greas until the following day, there was a 
much talk about on “Current Events“ an 
so he had decided to discuss the issue 
segregation. Aftar stating rather casually: 
it seemed to me, that he hoped the Su 
Court wpuld rule in favor of leaving the sep“ 
arate school system as it is, Mr. McGill pro- 
ceeded to expound his views against 
tion, as outlined previously in his front 
editorial column in the Atlanta Constitutio™ 
There were several editorials in December 
while the case of school segregation was ba- 
ing argued in the Supreme Court. For in 
stance, on December 1, 1953, under the a 
tion, “The South Faces a Fact," Mr. Med £ 
sald—"segregation by law is finished—eith 
this year or within the next few to come, 
the problem of the future is how to live wit} 
the change.” And in his column on pece 
ber 11, 1953, Mr. McGill sald “no one kno i 
what a court will do but we can to 
since it obviously is not constitutional 
discriminate agalyst any citizen, that 
court very probaBly is going to d Ww 
against segregation by law.“ If Mr. Jobn “s 
Davis, the distinguished New York lawyer 
and former candidate for the Presidency pee 
the United States, who so ably represe™ att 
the State of South Carolina and compan!) 
States in the hearing before the Su 
Court, could have conversed with Mr. Ralph 
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McGill prior to the hearing, he probably 
would have been sorely tempted to abandon 
the case and remain at his law office in New 
York. Mr. Davis is a busy attorney and not 
in the habit of wasting his time. 

Mr. McGill, in his Augusta speech, said, 
“Segregation does not fit the concept of the 
world today,” and he referred to the alleged 
strong feeling against the United States on 
this score in India and Pakistan, He failed 
to mention the fact that India has practiced 
for 1,000 years or more the most rigid caste 
system ever known. Do we hate the Indians 
for this? Is it any of our business to inter- 
fere with this internal problem of India? 
Mr. McGil) also referred to segregation as a 
Violation of the Christian ethic, declaring 
that “the South must face the most serious 
change that has come to us in a century 
With intelligence and according to Christian 
ethics.” In his December 1 column in the 
Atlanta Constitution, Mr. McGill said: 
“Christianity cannot well afford to be on the 
wrong side of a moral force, as it was in some 
areas when it defended slavery.” And also 
in the same article, “The Christian of today 
cannot help but wince at the full implica- 
tions and the jarring clash of his creed with 
discrimination against any person because of 
his color.“ 

I chalienge the assertion that segregation 
Violates the Christian creed or that segrega- 
tion and discrimination are synonymous. 

Continuing in his Augusta speech, Mr. Mc- 
Gill said that under the system of nonsegre- 
gation by law, it might be possible for mem- 
bers of both races here in the South to work 
Out mutual agreements of some sort, pro- 
Viding some schools for both races and others 
to continue as segregated schools. “So many 
things,” he added, “could be worked out.“ I 
ask in all sincerity, does Mr. McGill actually 
believe that? Let him read, if he bas not al- 
ready done so, the objectives of the spokes- 
Man for the National Association for the Ad- 
Vancement of Colored People as outlined in 
the Balance of Power—the Negro vote. 

Mr. McGill admonished his Augusta audi- 
ence to be calm, appealing to them as leaders 
in the community and makers of public 
Opinion to prevent exploitation of the issue 
Politically, and he added “Segregation has 
Now reached the point where no one gains 
Anything by shouting likes and disdikes.” 
He reiterated what he said in bis column in 
the Atlanta Constitution on December 11, 
1953: “If politicians and botheads will stop 
talking violence, we can meet this issue as a 
Civilized people.” 

In heaven's name, I ask, who is doing the 
Shouting, the agitating about this question? 

are the hotheads and politicians? Let 

Mr. McGill take a look at his own editorial 
Column in the Atlanta Constitution dealing 
With this issue of segregation. Let him re- 
View the statements of representatives of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People during the past several years. 
him take a good look at the methods of 
designing white politicians, Democrats and 
ublicans, in the great congested popula- 

m centers of the North and East where the 

gro vote is heayy—in the quest for votes. 

Listening to Mr, McGill's speech at the 
Augusta Woman's Club meeting, it seemed to 
Me that Mr. McGill applied an opiate to 
zotten up his audience for what he thinks 

going to happen in the matter of segrega- 

and to which change he himself is not 
averse, And Mr. McGill may have succeeded 
With the majority of his hearers as the result 
1 his skillful and subtle manner of present- 
ms the subject. A native southerner, born 
Pe Tennessee, I believe, Ralph McGill is a 

“ver writer, a forceful speaker. He repre- 

thas & great newspaper, for many years in 
hands of southerners with a firsthand 
naow ledge and appreciation of the South’s 
an, al problem, but today, under the guid- 
ce and ownership of a former Governor 

Ohio, James M. Cox. In my judgment, 
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Mr. McGill is unfriendly to the cause of the 
South in its battle to maintain ite tradi- 
tional way of life and to preserve the integ- 
rity of beth white and black races. 

Although Mr. McGill did not list or name 
the so-called hotheads, I got the impression 
that perhaps he had in mind any and all 
citizens who believe strongly in segregation 
of the races, who are willing to stand up 
and be counted on the issue and speak out. 

You ladies and gentlemen ask, “What can 
I do about it?” My reply: Start talking 
about the issue to your teen-age sons and 
daughters, your friends, neighbors, business 
and professional associates. Give your en- 
couragement to such political leaders in this 
fight as Georgia's Governor, Herman Tal- 
madge, and South Carolina’s chief executive, 
James F. Byrnes. Write them. Commend 
their efforts. And write to your Senators and 
Congressmen, urging them to be on the alert 
in Washington, the big center of the assault- 
ing forces against segregation. Write the 
members of your State legislature from your 
district. And, above all, don't accept defeat 
on this momentous issue, even if the Su- 
preme Court rules against segregation. A 
spirit of defeatism never won a battle. If 
we lose this battle, we face chaos and the 
disintegration of our society. 


Pickets and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edward 
J. Fahy which appeared in Economic 
Council Papers of February 15, 1954: 

PICKETS AND POLICE 


Any thinking person who regularly reads a 
metropolitan newspaper soon comes to real- 
ize that people involved in management- 
labor disputes, particularly those who make 
up the picket lines, seem to temporarily yest 
themselves with greater rights than they nor- 
mally possess. 

Many self-styled liberals seem to argue that 
any means employed by a picket at a struck 
plant is justified by the supposed social gains 
which they anticipate will follow as the end 
result, This cloudy and pernicious thinking 
can bring only destruction to our society of 
freemen with equal rights. 

The problem is made more complex because 
the cause of organized labor is often a popu- 
lar one and the police officers frequently are 
not anxious to enforce the law in such cases. 


LABOR ISN'T ABOVE THE LAW 


Conversely the problem is actually a simple 
One.. There are no special laws governing 
conduct on a picket line, and there need be 
none. All people, whether pickets or non- 
pickets, have the same rights and the same 
duty to respect the rights of others. Pickets 
are subject to the same rules of conduct 
which regulate the daily lives of all of us. 

Thus, at the beginning of a strike we fre- 
quently read a news story in which a picket 
captain is quoted as having said that “no 
one will be permitted to enter the plant un- 
less he has a pass issued by union headquar- 
ters” or that “only officers and supervisors 
will be permitted to enter the plant, and they 
may enter only so long as they refrain from 
doing work normally performed by the work- 
ers on strike.” 

We all know of situations where pickets 
actually prevented other workmen, some- 
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times nonstriking members of other unions, 
from entering a plant to work, or have 
caused them to leave a plant against their 
wishes. Yet any such activity obviously 
designed to prevent another person from 
working or from obtaining work is a crime 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
Sometimes such activity also constitutes 
false imprisonment for which an offender 
may be arrested, fined, and imprisoned, 

The act of preventing a man from work- 
ing or from obtaining work, even when not 
compounded by false imprisonment, is usu- 
ally accomplished by threats, intimidation, 
or suggestions of danger, all punishable un- 
der our criminal laws. 

Too frequently there is physical combat, 
fighting, and resulting personal injuries. 
Sometimes even death is the unfortunate 
byproduct. Certainly such activities con- 
stitute the crime of assault or battery, or 
an affray, or possible riot. In any event 
a crime has been committed which will 
subject a normally law-abiding citizen to 
arrest, fine, and imprisonment, 

CRIME IN PLANNING CRIME 


Sometimes physical combat is anticipated 
and pickets carry, or others a) the 
picket line armed with brass knuckles, clubs, 
knives, and even firearms. They commit 
a crime before a blow is struck and pos- 
sibly before they even reach the scene of 
the expected strife. 

In the meantime the already pyramid- 
ing criminal violations are probably com- 
pounded by the fact that the activities of 
the parties involved may also constitute a 
criminal conspiracy or, more probably, one 
of the various types of unlawful assembly, 
or possibly they may subject themselves to 
arrest and conviction as a mob. 

Property rights must be respected. Tres- 
pass is still punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, as is the possession and use of stink 
bombs. Arson carries a penitentiary com- 
mitment. Over and above all this, it is a 
separate and a serious crime to wilfully des- 
troy, injure, deface or secrete another's 
personal property. Destruction of power 
lines or railways constitutes additional 
possible offenses, 

Too frequently pickets will attempt to 
achieve their objective by obstructing side- 
walks. Yet this simple activity subjects the 
pickets to arrest and prosecution. 

Quite often striking employees seek to 
increase their economic pressure by pre- 
venting the movement of goods into or from 
the struck plant or business place. Here 
again they are apt to violate the criminal 
law. Conviction of the crime of preventing 


“passage of a train carries a severe sentence. 


Obstructing highways, streets, alleys, com- 
mons, private ways and loading places is, 
by statute, a public nuisance, 

Sometimes, when motor vehicles are in- 
volyed, there is broken glass, punctured 
tires, upsetting or other damage to the ve- 
hicle, any one of which constitutes a crime. 


A TRAP FOR RACKETEERING 


Any person who attempts to secure per- 
sonal gain during & labor dispute may soon 
find himself the victim of his own greed. 

The parties to the dispute must express 
themselves with carefully chosen words or 
pictures, lest their utterances be considered 
a criminal libel. 

Persons involved in a labor controversy, 
like all other citizens, must take care that 
their activities or expressions, though other- 
wise unobjectionable, do not subject them 
to arrest and prosecution for disorderly 
conduct or for wilfully disturbing the peace. 

A contemplated unlawful act need not de 
an accomplished fact before arrest. The 
mere attempt, even though unsuccessful, to 
commit an offense prohibited by law is itself 
a crime punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Parties to a labor dispute are normally 
good, law abiding citizens. Law enforce- 
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ment officers are normally honest men will- 
ing to do their duty even in the face of great 
personal danger. Yet, too frequently, dur- 
ing industrial strife, participants misled by 
persons of questionable motive lose all per- 
spective and do things they would not ordi- 
narily do; and nonparticipants take no inter- 
est in the matter; while police officers hesi- 
tate to perform what may appear to be an 
unpopular duty; and many people are Ill- 
informed by cloudy thinkers, slogans, half- 
true stories and professional propagandists. 

Capt. George T. Barnes, of the Chicago 
Police Department's Labor Detall, has almost 
completely eliminated industrial violence in 
Chicago by his strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the law. 

REEDUCATION IN FUNDAMENTALS 

But the chiefs of law enforcement depart- 
ments cannot alone carry on the necessary 
educational work because the problem goes 
beyond their sphere of influence. If our 
children are to grow up to realize that they 
may not take the law into their own hands 
whenever the cause appears to be right; if 
our children are to grow up with respect for 
the property rights and the human rights of 
others; if we are to have law and order on 
the picket lines and elsewhere, we must re- 
turn to and be reeducated in these funds- 
mentals: the Moral Laws; the Ten Com- 
mandments; the Golden Rule. 

In this great project all men of leadership, 
influence, stature, integrity, and good will 
must do their part. 


A Plea for Another Great Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a splendid 
article by Hon. Chester Bowles, former 
Governor of Connecticut and Ambassa- 
dor to India, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I seriously commend it 
to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PLEA ron ANOTHER Great DEBATE 
(By Chester Bowles) 

To list the great debates over our foreign 
policy since World War II is to call the roll 
of the historic steps America has taken to 
accept the world responsibilities thrust upon 
her. The Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, the dispatch 
of troops to Europe, the refusal to expand 
the war in Korea—all these were basic deci- 
sions and all were made after basic debate, 

Sometimes the debates were marked by 
shrill partisanship, But differing points of 
view were heard, and the essential questions 
were asked and answered. The debates, some 
feared, would split the American people. In- 
stead, the result was new agreement and new 
determination. 

We need another great debate, 

We need to debate the doctrine—it might 
be labeled the doctrine of instant retaliation 
set out first in a speech made in New York 
last January 12 by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles before the Council on For- 
eign Relations. In his address Mr. Dulles 
outlined clearly the new look of our world 
strategy. And in doing so he revealed what 
appears to be a far-reaching shift in our 
forelgn policy. 
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On reading Mr. Dulles’ report I braced my- 
self for the familiar round of committee 
hearings, congressional speeches, and heated 
public controversy. Curiously, although 
there has been increasing discussion, the 
kind of nationwide debate this issue deserves 
has been slow in starting. This, to my mind, 
is disturbing, For there are questions, cru- 
cial questions, to be raised. 

My purpose is to clarify, not to cavil. If 
the questions I present here help to define 
some of the grave and complex issues which 
our foreign policymakers face, and encour- 
age them to spell out their own views fur- 
ther, they will have served their purpose. 

The first question, it seems to me, is pre- 
cisely what does Mr. Dulles mean? 

Some passages of his speech deal with the 
development of a concentrated military 
striking force, a highly mobile Reserve, 
armed, presumably, with tactical atomic 
weapons. These sections seem to suggest the 
freer use of our ground, naval, and tactical 
Atir Forces to meet aggression at threatened 
points. Wars would still be limited. 

These parts of the speech Involve no real 
departure from the old policy. They simply 
provide a somewhat different kind of sup- 
port for local resistance to local aggressions. 

But in the other parts of his speech—parts 
upon which he lays very heavy stress—he 
seems to propose the virtual abandonment 
of the local-resistance, limited-war concept. 
He emphasizes the deterrent of massive re- 
taliatory power and says our new strategy 
places more reliance on deterrent power and 
less dependence on local defensive power.” 
Formerly, he says, “we needed to be ready to 
fight in the Arctic and In the tropics, in Asia, 
the Near East, and in Europe; by sea, by 
land, and by air, with old weapons and with 
new weapons.” This is now said to be 
changed by a new basic decision—to depend 
primarily upon a great capacity to retallate, 
instantly, by means and at places of our own 
choosing. 

The term “instant retaliation” has always 
been associated with strategic atomic bomb- 
ing. Retaliation at places of our own choos- 
ing implies places beyond the area of ag- 
gression, for that area is chosen by the 
enemy. The places we choose if they are to 
provide the most suitable A-bomb targets, 
are likely to have highly concentrated popu- 
lations. And since it makes little sense to 
bomb Warsaw or Budapest in retaliation for 
an attack on, say, Burma or Iran, they are 
likely to be cities in China and Russia. 

All told, the administration seems to be 
saying that in dealing with future armed 
Soviet or Chinese aggression into non-Com- 
munist territory anywhere in the world, it 
proposes to rely chiefly upon atomic attack 
by the Strategic Air Force against the major 
cities in Communist countries. This inter- 
pretation is supported by off-the-record 
statements of high Government sources that 
this is the most important speech that Mr. 
Dulles has ever made or Is ever likely to make. 

If this, then, Is the new policy, what are 
its chances of success—first, in discouraging 
aggression; and, second, in repelling aggres- 
sion if it should break out? Will it, as Mr. 
Dulles maintains, give us more security at 
less cost? 

First, it should be said that In Western 
Europe such a policy is neither new nor un- 
tested. From the time of our pellmell de- 
mobilization at the end of World War II 
until the NATO buildup in 1950, the greatest 
military deterrent to a Red army move into 
the vacuum between the Elbe and the At- 
Jantic was our ability to destroy Russian 
cities through our monopoly of the atomic 
bomb. 

Russia undoubtedly knows that we would 
consider an attack on Europe as an attack 
On ourselves, and that in response to such 
an attack we would use the atomic bomb 
against her, even though the ensuing gen- 
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eral war would probably involve widespread 
atomic destruction in our own country. But 
would America be willing to accept these 
same terrible risks to meet local aggressions 
in Asia—say, in Afghanistan, Burma, Iran, or 
Indochina? Our deep-felt reaction to the 
war in Korea and to the bare prospect of an 
even more limited involvement in Indochina 
seems to say clearly that we would not. 

This fundamental difference bet 
American commitments in Europe and Asis 
is almost certainly apparent to the Russians 
and to the Chinese. If we place our prin- 
cipal reliance in Asia upon a method of re- 
taliation which carries what are probably 
unacceptable risks, and at the same time 
reduce our capacity for more limited local 
responses, as the new policy seems to do. 
will we not, in fact, invite rather than deter 
local aggression in Asia? 

Even if, in the event of such ons 
we do prove ready for atomic retaliation and 
possible general war, does not the new policy 
tempt the Communists to miscalculate 
readiness? And if, on the other hand, th 
Communists calculate that we will not risk 
general war over some small Asian z 
sion, and they do succeed in once calling 
our bluff, does not much of any deterrent 
value of the policy disappear overnight? 

These questions assume that American 
strategic atomic bombing of major Chinese 
cities, as of Russian cities, would result in 
the outbreak of world war IIL But suppose. 
for some reason, that after an American re- 
tallatory attack on Chinese cities, Mi 
decided to ignore its commitments under 
the Soviet-Chinese alliance and held its fire 
Suppose it did not even take the next step. 
that of supplying the Chinese with 
atomic bombs and bombers for retallation 
on us. How vulnerable is vast, decent: 
China to our atomic attack? 

China, unlike the Soviet Union, has no 
major industrial concentrations, The entire 
steel production of Manchuria is no 
than one-half that of the new United States 
Steel plant on the Delaware. The 
economy is not dependent upon highly ar- 
ticulated transportation and comm ar 
tions networks. Chinese armies are mobile 
schooled in guerrilla warfare and in surv! p 
off the land, and they operate without th 
elaborate supply and support formations 
Western armies. 

Against China we could not limit ourselves 
to the use of sea and air power, which 
employed so effectively in World War II 
defeating integrated, industrial nations 
Japan and Germany. We cannot hope tha 
the atomic devastation of Chinese cies 
would mean anything but a lengthy, spray 
ing, indecisive conflict in which onna 
main asset, manpower, might occupy ™ 
of continental Asia. eed 

And is there not a broader issue, ind 
a fundamental moral issue, implicit in th 
new policy, which in all conscience — 
should resolve with our eyes open? 
are a religious people, who believe that ons 
is sacred to God. We pride ourselves 
our democratic faith in the ultimate at 
of the individual. It is these beliefs th 
distinguish our way of life from that of t 
Communists. 

Yet, if we threaten to bomb China's cities 
we would seem to be proposing to wipe 2 5 
millions of Chinese men, women, and ch 
dren, huddled in metropolises which, id 
those of the Soviet Union, are almost devs 
of legitimate military or industrial targets 
Are we prepared to exact this frightful 
of helpless people in order to punish 
rulers who control them? = 

Communist propaganda has already oe 
vinced hundreds of millions of Asians Da 
we dropped the atomic bomb on Japan an 
not Germany because we considered 
inferior people. Would not the atomie 1 
struction of defenseless Chinese cities—W™! 
Russian cities remained untouched—t 
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all Asia into our bitter and ‘unrelenting 
enemies? 

\ So much for Asia. What of Europe? It is 
clear from his speech that Mr. Dulles re- 
Mains convinced of the necessity of main- 
talning the coalition of European nations 
-which now range themselves against the 
Communist bloc. Does his new policy fulfill 
the requirements of this most delicate diplo- 
Matic problem, keeping the coalition intact 
and viporous? 

We have been successful so far in keeping 
the NATO alliance in moderately good work- 
ing order only because each nation is still 
Convinced that the military power of com- 
Munism poses a direct threat to its own sur- 
vival, and, on the other hand, that the com- 
mon action itself does not increase the pos- 
Sibllity of the threat's becoming a reality. 
Even these convictions, however, are not 
Completely compelling. They have not, for 
example, dispelled the ancient antagonisms 
between France and Germany. Will the new 
Policy make our European friends more or 

eager to be associated with us? 

We may be willing to accept the all-or- 
Nothing risk of a third world war which the 
Policy of atomic retaliation entails. But our 
War-weary European allies, only a few hun- 
dred miles from Soviet bases, would suffer 
even more grievously than we from atomic 
Counterattack, Suspicion that our new pol- 
icy incurs unnecessary risks of a third world 
War may further dampen their enthusiasm 
Tor the essential task of European defense. 

Another fundamental question is, What 
effect will the new policy have on whatever 

still exists for international atomic 
Control? 

One of the most Important steps we have 
taken to create confidence in our goals has 

n to press wholeheartedly and with 
imagination for workable international con- 

1 of atomic weapons under the United 
Nations, 

If we move toward almost complete de- 
Pendence on atom bombs to keep the peace, 
We may kill the dream of atomic disarma- 
Ment for which most human beings have 
Yearned since the atomic age began. And 
for this we would bear the full responsi- 
bility before the world. 

Still another question which I believe 

id be soberly considered concerns the 
basic structure of our Government. Under 
the Constitution, Congress, and Congress 
alone, has the power to declare war. 

Of course, the President, as Commander 

Chief, has wide authority to deploy our 

Forces and even to commit them 

to battle, and this can create a situation 

which the declaration of war by Con- 

becomes a formality. But while this 

has always been a possibility, we have never 

adopted a policy which, in advance, turns 

Possibility into a likelihood. The new 

licy seems to me to come perilously close 
to doing precisely that. 

Chinese troops inyade, say, Indochina, 

Will the President ask the consent of Con- 
Brens before he launches a retaliatory atomic 
Attack on China itself? If so, how can 
Tetaliation be instant, and will he not run 

he risk that, while Congress deliberates, 
the Russians will deliver their own savage 
atomic attacks on American cities? Or, 

ced with such a possibility, would he 
lunch the Strategic Air Force bombers on 
his own authority, and start or invite world 
t III without giving Congress an oppor- 

Unity to exercise its constitutional au- 

Ority? 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
ât a recent Washington press conference, 

“I wouldn't think that would hap- 
Pen.” His words are reassuring, but are 

y official? 

Another question: In conceiving of the 
tuation before us almost exclusively in 

of military power—and one type of 
Military power at that—does not the new 
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policy seriously underestimate the range and 
scope of the Communist threat? 

One of the most striking things about the 
cold war is the fact that nowhere have the 
Communists resorted to overt action by 
Russian armies. Indeed, only in Korea has 
even the attempt been made to change the 
boundary line of the Iron Curtain by means 
of external military aggression. 

Instead, we haye been confronted with a 
wide variety of effective Soviet techniques. 
In Iran, in 1946, the Russians lent their sup- 
port to a rebellion in the northern provinces 
which was clearly stimulated by the Iranian 
Communist Party on orders from the 
Kremlin. In Greece, Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, the Philippines, and in 
China itself, the fighting has been carried on 
by well-trained and well-organized local 
troops or guerrillas, often supplied with 
Soviet arms and advised by Soviet experts. 

These Communist onslaughts have been 
successfully resisted and defeated in every 
country where the government has earned 
the allegiance of a clear majority of Its peo- 
pie. But where colonial power has persisted, 
as in Malaya and Indochina, or where the op- 
position to the Communists has been led by 
men in whom the people had ceased to be- 
lieve, massive Western military and economic 
aid, and even the intervention of Western 
troops, have not yet proved decisive. 

In other cases, notably in Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union has depended upon the 
well-organized subversive efforts of local 
Communist parties. In France and Italy, 
the Communist etrategy calis for a combina- 
tion of subversion and destructive parlia- 
mentary tactics. Thus the Kremlin, seeking 
world domination, has always used a highly 
flexible strategy. 

How does the new policy deal with there 
most frequent Communist threats, which do 
not take the form of external aggression? 

Now, in addition to maintaining its great 
conventional military power, stepping up its 
output of guided missiles and atom bombs, 
and pursuing a program of internal subver- 
sion, Moscow seems to be moving into addi- 
tional fields. There is every evidence, for 
instance, that Russia plans to use her rapid- 
ly increasing production to launch an ag- 
gressive trade effort designed not only to aid 
the Soviet economy, but to create new divi- 
sions in the Western World and to establish 
close ties with the new governments in Asia, 
There are even signs of a Russian point 4 pro- 
gram. In the face of Russia's diversified at- 
tack, can we afford to put all our eggs into a 
single military basket—and an atomic basket 
at that? 

Have we ceased, for instance, to hope and 
work for the development of dynamic, inde- 
pendent nations in Asia, willing to fight, not 
for us, but for their own right to remain free? 

Two-thirds of Asia remains uncommitted 
in the “cold war.” We are right when we say 
that the “neutralist” nations are simply not 
facing the facts of world communism. But 
we ourselves are not facing the facts of mod- 
ern Asia when we ignore the deeply rooted 
attitudes of anticolonialism and Asian na- 
tionalism which motivate these 600 million 
people. 

What about point 4, which received only 
half a sentence in Mr, Dulles’ speech? (In 
his next sentence he added, “But broadly 
speaking, foreign budgetary aid is being lim- 
ited to situations where it clearly contributes 
to military strength.“ 

It may be said that Mr. Dulles’ speech dealt 
primarily with military policy, and that it 
did not presume to lay down a foreign policy, 
Why, then, was it delivered by the Secretary 
of State and not by the Secretary of Defense? 
And why has it not been followed up and 
amplified? 

Finally, what of the pessimistic estimate of 
American capacities on which the new pol- 
icy seems to be based? Mr. Dulles has said 
we must bring our commitments within lim- 
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its that we can sustain “over the long haul." 
This suggests that, unconsciously or not, we 
have started with a budget decision and ate 
tempted to fit our foreign policy to it. 

Every thoughtful person must agree that 
the strength and vitality of our American 
economy is the kingpin of all our plans for 
the defense of the free world. If a broader, 
more fully rounded foreign and military pol- 
icy would really bankrupt us—in the sense 
of imposing such a strain upon the economy 
as would lead to collapse—then, of course, 
it would be untenable. 

But it does no make sense to talk about 
wrecking our economy when our steel mills 
are running at 75 percent of capacity, when 
we bave agricultural surpluses that we can't 
dispose of, and when our ability to produce 
goods and services is increasing by $15 bil- 
lion annually. The richest nation in the 
world should be able to afford to underwrite 
its own security and the continued existence 
of the ideas by which it lives. 

The Russians, with a gross national in- 
come one-third our own, are supporting, as 
we have secn, a foreign and military policy 
far more broadly conceived than that which 
Mr. Dulles now proposes. We should not be 
talking of bankruptcy, even over the long 
haul, in the face of hard facts such as these. 

A great debate on instant retaliation would 
serve not only to air the issues raised above, 
but to produce something in the way of posi- 
tive alternatives to the new policy. This ar- 
ticle is designed to raise questions and to in- 
vite better questions. But it may be useful 
to suggest certain fundamentals for the con- 
duct of American foreign policy in this atomic 
age. 

Any substantial reduction our burden of 
defense effort and expenditure is dependent 
upon the development of indigenous strength 
in the areas of the globe which may be 
threatened by Communist aggression or sub- 
version. This indigenous strength can only 
arise with the growth of truly independent 
governments and healthy, expanding econ- 
omies. Although we may hope that such 
governments will support our views, day-to- 
day agreement with us is far less important 
than their success in creating a dynamic 
faith of their own for which, if necessary, 
they are prepared to fight against all comers. 

Stable, effective governments will not ma- 
ture everywhere overnight. During the ma- 
turing period we carry an extra responsi- 
bility which cannot be wished out of ex- 
istence. 

Although atomic striking power has a vital 
and continuing function, it will be folly to 
assume that it offers a guarantee against 
Communist aggression, much less subversion 
and internal revolutions, in the tempting 
vacuums of Asia. When we announce to the 
world that under no circumstances will we 
become directly involved in Indochina, for 
example, we are hanging out the welcome 
mat for the Communists to a far greater ex- 
tent than it was ever bung out in Korea. 
Mobile defense units armed with tactical 
atomic weapons, which the world knows we 
are prepared to use in a crisis, will do far 
more to discourage aggression in such situa- 
tions than threats of wholesale atomic re- 
taliation which every informed person on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain knows we are 

likely to carry out. 

Our N must be resolute and yet 
profoundly alive to the revolutionary forces 
in the world which are shaping the future. 
It must be alert to seize and exploit internal 
contradictions in the far-flung Communist 
world. It must avoid the danger of becom- 
ing hypnotized into negation by the actions 
of Communist nations. It must support, to 
the e solute limit of practicability, the as- 
pirations of all people to be free. Most im- 
portant of all, it must maintain an attitude 
which our forefathers in the Declaration of 
Independence described as “a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind, 
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Equipped with broad, patient, positive pol- 
icies we may look forward to the gradual 
development of a free and economically 
healthy worldwide community, sufficiently 
strong to turn the balance of power even- 
tually against the Soviet Union and thus 
induce a settlement which will allow all 
nations to develop in their own way without 
fear of interference. 

Such policies are not to be found in a 
budgetary bargain basement. The continu- 
ing existence of the ideals by which we live 
involve substantial claims not only on our 
material resources, but on our resources of 
will and courage and purpose as well. Out 
of the great debate on these issues we can 
hope to find the solutions that will enable 
v- to meet the challenge. In any case, such 
debate in which the Congress and the people 
participate is the only enduring and proper 
way to develop foreign policy in a democracy. 


Are You Cheated by Social Security? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Coronet contains a bril- 
liantly written article by my esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable JOHN BELL 
WrLIAMis, of Mississippi, entitled “Are 
You Cheated by Social Security?” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this timely article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

Arr You CHEATED BY Soctat SECURITY? 


(By Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
Democrat, of Mississippi) 


I warn you that you are due for a shock 
when you read this article, 

When your social-security taxes are de- 
ducted from your paycheck, you probably 
heave a resigned sigh, wryly noting that 
what's left after other deductions seems 
smaller than ever in the face of today's 
high prices. But, you are likely to console 
yourself, those social-security taxes you pay, 
supplemented by an equal contribution by 
your employer, will provide you with a nice 
nest egg during old age. 

I hope you never discover, as have nearly 
half the total number now eligible to retire 
under our social-security law, that this 
happy dream is only a dream and that, after 
paying into the security fund for decades, 
you will never collect a single cent in bene- 
fits from it. 

The unpleasant fact Is that our present 
social-security law ls working many crue} in- 
justices on millions of oldsters today. If 
you are one of the 48 million people cov- 
ered by the act, or a dependent of one of 
them (and just about everybody falls into 
one or another of these classes), read this 
article carefully, for you have a sizable finan- 
cial stake in the matters discussed. 

Under our present law, millions of people 
who are eligible to retire can't afford to quit 
work and are unjustly penalized by the loss 
of all the social-security benefits for which 
they have paid. The joker is a provision 
which says you are not permitted to earn 
more than $75 a month from outside em- 
ployment without forfeiting your rights to 
all benefits until you reach 75, a which time 
Uncle Sam magnanimously allows you to col- 
lect. 

The provision doesn't apply to anything 
except earnings. You can collect dividends 
from stocks, have an income from an an- 
nuity, or get your money from any of a thou- — 
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sand and one other ways—and still collect 
social security. It's only if you are really 
hard up, cannot live on the small sum you 
get from social security, and must work after 
age 65 that you forfeit your rights. Unfor- 
tunately for them, more than 2 million Amer- 
icans over 65 today fall into this class. 

What many people who resist reform of 
the social-security law fail to realize is that 
the issue is not simply one of actuarial tables; 
it is a matter of human beings. Many old 
people are in financial trouble through no 
fault of their own—inflation and high prices 
being what they are. They need help in 
their. struggle to stay self-supporting and 
self-respecting. 

After I introduced a bill into Congress to 
remove the $75 monthly earning limit from 
the law, thousands of old people wrote to me 
about it. These letters tell eloquently why 
we must revise our social-security system. 

One letter came from Wilmington, Ohio. 
“Iam a man 69 and have been drawing a 
pension of $20 a month since the first of 1951. 
As we all know, a man and wife can't exist 
on such an amount. I leased a little filling 
station. At the end of the year I showed a 
profit of $874 and was living nicely until this 
January, when I had a notice from the social- 
security people in Chicago saying that I had 
showed too much profit and would have to 
return 5 months of my pension money, plus 
$20, which totaled $120. I had to borrow the 
money from friends to pay it back. They 
stopped my pension and have not reinstated 
it as yet.” 

Another letter came from a 74-year-old 
Baltimore man: “A few weeks ago I was 
offered a job at $83 a month for working 5 
hours a day, 5 days a week. But if I take 
the position—and it's the only thing I can 
do at 74—I must give up my social security. 
The $83 is only $16.50 more than my benefit 
from social security. In other words, I 
would be working a full month for §16.50."" 

A 65-year-old Ohloan wrote that since he 
broke his hip in a fall 12 years ago, he has 
hobbled around on crutches and makes 
about $100 a month repairing sweepers in 
his home. He can't see why he should not 
be allowed to continue this and still collect 
his social security. Must this man give 
up the work his self-reliance has brought 
him? Must he exist on a substandard of 
living just to collect his social security? 

There are many other cases I could cite, 
but they would only repeat the same point: 
the benefits paid by social security are in- 
adequate live on today. To force old people 
to give up the extra money they earn on the 
side in order to collect their social-security 
benefits is literally to sentence them to a 
lifeterm of peonage. 

The most ironic part of our social-security 
system is that income limitation most hurts 
those who can least afford to do without the 
financial benefits for which they have paid. 
And the crowning blow to the oldsters, cov- 
ered by social security, who are now working 
after 65, is that the money they earn is all 
taxable under State and Federal income tax 
laws, while the money they forfeit as social- 
security benefits is never subject to Federal 
income taxes, and is subject to the taxes of 
only a few States. 

The income limitation provisions of the 
law are the result of a principle being con- 
tinued long after the reason for its enact- 
ment ceased to exist. When social security 
was adopted back in 1935, we were in the 
middle of a depression. Ten million wage- 
earners were out of work. We had relief, 
breadlines, men and women looking fran- 
tically for a job—any job. Often, the jobs 
didn’t exist. 

Then came the soclal-security law. 
Planned strictly as a retirement act, one of 
the conditions imposed on receiving benefits 
was that people who got them really quit 
work and retired. This made sense, because 
other people were desperate for jobs, and 
ss positions left by retirees were quickly 

ed, 
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Today, however, the situation is drastl- 
cally changed. The depression is gone 
Many part-time jobs, the kind most retirees 
would be interested in taking, are going beg“ 
ging. In some cases, this limitation is work- 
ing against the national welfare. Take the 
case of retired engineers, technicians, and 
other highly skilled persons needed in the 
national defense. 

America has a chronic shortage of such 
persons, By taking part-time work, many 
retirees could help in our technological rac® 
with the Iron Curtain countries. The pres 
ent social-security law, however, lays too 
great a penalty upon them for accepting 
work. If they take it, they lose social secu” 
rity—so most of them don't. 

People now covered by the act pay a sub- 
stantial amount in contributions. As of last 
January, the amount withheld from your 
wages went up from 1½ percent to 2 percent 
Your employer is required to contribute an 
equal amount. That means a total of 4 per- 
cent of your wages, up to the first $3,600 (the 
maximum sum taxable for social-securitY 
purposes) goes into the fund every year. 

It is outrageous that a person should be 
forced to contribute so much year after vent 
and not get anything back, no matter What 
the reason. Why, then, is there opposition 
to removing the income limitation? Be- 
cause it will cost money. 


There are two ways to get around this ob- 
jection. The first is to increase the pay“ 
ments slightly to cover this cost. The sec 
ond is to reduce benefits slightly to see that 
everybody gets what he paid for—a retire 
ment income. 

If we increase payments, by how much 
must we Increase them? The answer is 
tle, perhaps not at all. 2 

The Social Security Administration est! 
mates that it would take about three-four 
of 1 percent to 1 percent of taxable in 
up to the $3,600 maximum to remove 
income limitation. This would require only 
one-half percent extra payroll deductio™ 
matched by a corresponding contributi 
from the employer. 

But since the social-security fund is bulg” 
ing at the seams, it having taken in so much 
more than it has paid out, this is strictly g 
maximum estimate. By trimming benen 
slightly, the increase would be neglible 
nonexistent. President Eisenhower aid 
pointed out that the fund is in splen 0 
financial shape, and has called the p 
increase “unnecessary.” me 

Since the American people are now pay! uld 
at least 80 to 85 percent of all they WOU in 
have to pay to have this unfair limitatl? 
removed, it would seem that most thi 
people would be in favor of removing it- 

There are several other changes I WO" 
like to see made in our social-security 1057 
One of these is to Include more people er 
its coverage—if they want to be cove 
At present, many important groups doo th 
lawyers, professional engineers, dentis 
farm workers, and others—are barred. pe 

I am against forcing these persons how 
covered by social security. But polls ‘onal 
that a substantial proportion of profess! 
people want to be included in the oes 
although a majority do not. why d or 
social-security have to be run on an nt 
nothing basis? Why not let those who 
to have its benefits come in, while those © jg 
do not can stay out? Freedom of choice 
part of the American way of doing thing an 

There are other changes in the law Wech- 
could profitably be made, but they are nere 
nical and it would take too much space ing 
to go into them. Let's sum up by 58 
that right now, to millions of people, the ton 
gram provides not security but a limite 
of security, Run properly, the progra cis! 
mean much to the American people. the 
security can protect them from one of ces 
most frightening nightmares which 
human beings—poverty in old age. 
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A Red Beachhead in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, of increas- 
ing concern is the growth of communism 
in the Western Hemisphere. I urge the 
careful reading of an analysis of the 
Problem which was published in the 
Democratic Digest for March 1954: 

A Reo BEACHHEAD IN LATIN AMERICA 


“President Eisenhower,” said the New York 

es, “seems to us to have been ill-advised 

in his state of the Union message not to 

have given more space to Latin America, and 

it would have been politic to have phrased 
What he did say more carefully.” 

The Times does not stand alone in its 
Conviction that a two-sentence call for solid 
friendship with our American neighbors is 
Not enough. Senator J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., 

at, of Delaware, concluded after a 
Tecent tour south of the border that the 
United States should take effective measures 
to combat the rise of communism in Latin 
America and the West Indies. The Senator 
Urged that steps be taken before this Nation 
finds a ring of Soviet outposts entrenched 

e the Western Hemisphere, 

Behind these protests lies concern that the 
government of one of the Central American 
States, Guatemala, is effectively controlled 
by Communists. Guatemala is only 3 flying 
hours from the United States and only 2 
hours from the Panama Canal. Senator 

Writer, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
Chairman of the Foreigri Relations Commit- 
tee, has called it a serious beachhead for 
— communism in this hemi- 


Oddiy enough the Communists in this 

tral American country are only a minor- 

ity of the coalition supporting a non-Com- 

Munist President. But their threat to the 

United States is nonetheless real, for the 

energetic and well-organized minority actu- 
ally dominates the Government. 

John M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State 
Inter-American Affairs, has described the 
temalan Government as a regime which 

ia openly playing the Communist game. 
view is shared by such diverse ob- 
as the New York Times, Spruille Bra- 
den, Assistant Secretary of State during the 
Truman administration, and Life magazine, 
noted that the Guatemalan Congress 
Tecentiy ordained a moment of silent grief 
tor Stalin. The National Planning Associa- 
& nonprofit research organization, ex- 
d the same conclusion in its authori- 
tative study, Communism Versus Progress in 
Guatemala, published in December. 
Surprisingly enough, even the most con- 
uned observers are agreed that there is 
ttle popular support for Guatemala's Com- 
Munist Party. Time magazine recently set 
number of card-carrying Communists 
country at 536, while the National 
Ming Association estimated party mem- 
and fellow travelers to be no more than 
to 2,500. 
this group has come to dominate a 
try of 2.878.000 people is an interesting 
Udy of Russian penetration of our hemi- 
here, The Detroit News has analyzed the 
Problem in capsule form: “The people, bar- 
ting a lucky few, are illiterate and poverty 
en. They blame poverty on Yankee im- 
tetup.” which for the Communists is a 


New York Times correspondent Sydney 
ruson has explained it this way: 


pgn 


ge 
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“The Communists have taken over the la- 
bor unions and, what is more important dur- 
ing this period of land reform, the Campesino 
(farmers) Federation. They have a major 
voice in the government-sponsored newspa- 
pérs and in the dissemination of radio news. 
They control the major committees of Con- 
gress and their sympathizers appear to boss 
the two major non-Communist government 
parties.” 

The Communists have gained this power 
through dominating the left-wing coalition 
which has run the government since 1944. 
At that time popular discontent led to the 
downfall of long time dictator Jorge Ubico. 
Since then, the coalition has put two presi- 
dents in office. The present one, Jacobo Ar- 
benz Guzman, was elected in 1951. 

Desire for reform, intense nationalism, 
and a traditional hatred of Yankee imperial- 
ism have bound the coalition together and 
obscured the Communist motives from the 
non-Communist majority. 

The Communists’ motive is, of course, the 
complete elimination of all opposition, but 
their short run strategy is to drive all foreign 
influence out of the country and build up 
their own popular following. They have 
done this by ardently backing President 
Arbenz's land reform program and manipu- 
lating it in such a way that they have gained 
credit for land redistribution in the eyes of 
Guatemala's poor. 

Over 450,000 acres of land, most of it from 
the American-owned United Fruit Co., have 
been turned over to a few of the 88 percent 
of Guatemala’s citizens who are lendless. 
Reds have managed to dominate the local 
agricultural boards which pass out the land, 
and one of the four Communist members 
of the 56-man legislature has invariably at- 
tended the ceremonies. 

Communists also dominate the labor 
unions which they have used to injure the 
American-owned power and railroad com- 
panies with unauthorized wildcat strikes 
and unrealistic wage demands . 

These moves against Yankee-owned com- 
panies haye wide popular support. Past ex- 
cesses have stirred deep resentments, even 
though wages and working conditions at 
foreign-owned companies have traditionally 
been better than those of local concerns. 
The Communists have played on this feeling 
to keep out developmental capital from the 
American Government and from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (the so-called World Bank). 

The consequence of these policies is al- 
ready becoming evident. The government's 
traditionally strong fiscal position has been 
Teplaced by a sizable debt. Private capital 
has left the country; the tourist trade has 
declined, and large-scale agriculture is fall- 
ing off, This last is important since large- 
scale farming is essential to the successful 
production of coffee and bananas, the sources 
of Guatemala’s foreign exchange. 

There has been no indication that Presi- 
dent Arbenz is concerned by this deteriora- 
tion. He appears to be completely absorbed 
by his program of land reform and elimina- 
tion of foreign monopolies. 

Life magazine has reported that “Arbenz 
who is no Communist himself, looks upon 
the Reds as Guatemalans first and Reds sec- 
ond. He says he is using them; the evidence 
is at least as ample that they are using him.“ 

This has come about because beyond the 
agrarian law and a few social reforms the 
non-Communists have no realistic program 
on domestic issues or on foreign policy. Thus 
a few Communists in key positions wield an 
influence out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. 

Terroristic Communist methods haye in- 
timidated all opposition groups. Plantation 
owners fear confiscation of their lands, from 
which there is no appeal. Merchants fear 
heavy fines, which anti-Communists among 
them were forced to pay several years ago. 
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The church is disturbed over the danger that 
it might be expelled for meddling in politics. 

Most important of all, the anti-Commu- 
nists have no positive program, so that the 
rank and file are convinced that a vote for 
the anti-Communists is a vote for the old 
regime, and will epell the end of their hopes 
for land of their own. 

The National Planning Association and the 
World Bank have both suggested positive 
programs for Guatemala. The country is po- 
tentially rich enough to provide a satisfac- 
tory, living standard for all its population, if 
unopened areas, transport, and power are 
developed. But development requires capi- 
tal, and Communist influence has scared it 
away. 

As recently as December there was no pros- 
pect that this would change. The New York 
Times predicted greater Communist domina- 
tion, based on “the political opposition's 
complete collapse.” December municipal 
elections seemed to bear this out. Commu- 
nists openly ran candidates in 4 towns and 
won in 3 of them, 

But in January, the first hopeful develop- 
ment In several years occurred when work- 
ers in one of the country's largest shoe fac- 
tories defied the Communist-led Confedera- 
tion of Labor, which controls Guatemala's 
unionized workers. These workers ousted 
the Communist leaders from their local. 
The independent newspaper, Prensa Libre, 
expressed the editorial hope that the action 
would start a labor rebellion against Com- 
munist leadership. But even if this incident 
touches off other resistance, there will be a 
long way to go before Communist control of 
Guatemala is broken. 

Meantime, as long as communism is an 
important factor in this Central American 
country, the United States must concern 
itself with what steps should be taken for 
the protection of our own back yard. 

Acting unilaterally, the United States has 
already cut back ald and has plainly indi- 
cated its disapproval. Assistant Secretary of 
State Cabot said last fall that our relations 
with the Guatemalan Government are “not 
those which we would like to have.“ But 
he has carefully refrained from suggesting 
the turn-of-the-century technique of send- 
ing in the Marines. “The international con- 
spiracy to destroy free government,” said 
Mr. Cabot, “is essentially a matter of inter- 
American rather than unilateral concern.” 

Action by the Organization of American 
States is one possibility which has been dis- 
cussed behind the scenes. The Rio Treaty 
of 1947 provides for “effective reciprocal 
assistance” in the event of foreign aggression 
against any American State, including “ag- 
gression which is not an armed attack.” 

But the New York Times has reported that 
the tolerant attitude of Guatemala toward 
Communists is a common one in Latin Amer- 
ica. Preliminary soundings by our Govern- 
ment on possible inter-American action 
against Guatemala have been discouraging. 

“It is far easier," explains the Times, “for 
Latin America to become disturbed over 
Yankee interference than over the charges of 
communism in the Western Hemisphere, 
Many Latin American leaders believe that 
Latin American opinion weuld be outraged 
by an attempt to condemn Guatemala at the 
Inter-American Conference“ in Venezuela in 
March. 

Milton Eisenhower, reporting on his 36-day 
tour of South America, recommended in 
effect that private enterprize should do the 
job of improving our inter-American rela- 
tions. However, Assistant Secretary Cabot is 
convinced that more than private enterprise 
is needed. Speaking recently to the Uni- 
versity of Florida Carribbean Conference, he 
calied in addition for: Trade expansion 
through stabilizing tariffs; United States 
Government loans for development; direct 
United States grants to mutually beneficial 
projects such as the Inter-American High- 


way; dissemination of know-how through 
scholarship and trainee grants, American 
libraries, and point 4 technical assistance 
work, 

Secretary Cabot's program dovetails with 
the Detroit News’ analysis of Guatemala’s 
problem, “The biggest lesson,” said this 
newspaper, “is that these situations are best 
attended to before they happen. We have 
got to concern ourselves with improving the 
lot of the Latin American masses, though 
admittedly * * * this is easier said than 
done,” 


Brotherhood—A Force That Can Be as 
Dynamic for Good as the Atom Bomb 


Can Be for Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
observance of Brotherhood Week is be- 
coming more generally recognized with 
each passing year. It is gratifying to 
realize that such is the case. In accord- 
ance with custom, the Congregation 
Ahav Zedak, Camden, N. J., with Rabbi 
Samuel Tabak in charge, held a service 
to commemorate and emphasize the im- 
portance of brotherhood. 


I was privileged to address the con- 
gregation on the occasion of the service 
it held. The address which I delivered 
was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, in selecting “Brotherhood” 
as a theme for thoughtful consideration in 
meetings throughout the Nation our atten- 
tion is being directed to a force that can be 
as dynamic for good as the atomic bomb can 
be for destruction. 

Words cannot express the tremendous in- 
fluence for good that would result if the 
spirit of brotherhood was given full play 
in our individual lives, in the life of the Na- 
tion, and, in the affairs of the world. 

The time was never more appropriate to 
consider this important subject, nor, more 
necessary if peace and good will is to pre- 
vail in our attitude toward each other as in- 
dividual citizens, or in our treatment of 
groups within our Nation, or in the relation- 
ship between nations. 

The time is appropriate because we have 
only recently gone through a World War 
and a Korean conflict. These two experi- 
ences together with that of World War I 
were fought to establish the principles of 
justice as between nations and all the peo- 
ples of the world regardless of race or other 
distinguishing features. 

The frightful cost in lives and loss of ma- 
terial wealth, and, the distress brought to 
millions of people, many of whom even to- 
day remain fugitives and displaced persons, 
although hostilities have ceased, cannot, 
should not, and, must not be overlooked 
nor become forgotten. To do so is only to 
drift into another and far worse catastrophe, 
To avoid it we must encourage and keep 
alive the importance of the spirit that un- 
derlles brotherhood, not only during one 
week of the year—Brotherhood Week—but 
constantly throughout each year until there 
is a general recognition of the principles of 
brotherhood, in our individual lives, a ful- 
filiment of it in our national affairs, and, an 
acceptance of it as between all nations and 
peoples in their dealings with one another, 
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While the importance and necessity of 
establishing the underlying principle of 
brotherhood—namely, doing unto others as 
we would that they do unto us, is being more 
generally recognized and emphasized in these 
days, yet, the fact is that there is no prin- 
ciple of human conduct that has been rec- 
ognized for so long a period of time, Its be- 
ginning was in antiquity. It even antidates 
the rules of conduct given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai centuries ago. 

In the Book of Genisis, immediately fol- 
lowing a description of the creation of the 
world, an incident between two brothers is 
related wherein one named Cain, because of 
jealosuy, took the life of his brother Abel. 
Following which it is recorded in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, verses 9 and 10: 

“9. And the Lord said unto Cain, ‘Where 
is Abel thy brother?’ And he said, I know 
not: Am I my brother's keeper?’ 

“10. And He said, ‘What hast thou done? 
The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 
me from the ground.“ 

Am I my brother's keeper? Thus, this 
question has come down to us through all 
the centuries that have intervened between 
the time when it was first spoken and the 
present time. Although our conduct as in- 
dividuals and as nations has not been a 
complete acceptance of our full responsibili- 
ty as implied in the thought of brotherhood, 
yet, there has been a growing recognition of 
this responsibility. 

Compare conditions today with those of 
earlier times, even comparably recent times, 
and, it is readily apparent that progress has 
been made. However this advancement in 
our thought and action is yet so far removed 
from what it should have been in all these 
centuries, one cannot help but be disap- 
pointed, even discouraged at times, 

This is particularly so, when we consider 
the worthwhile results that would have come 
to the people of the world had there been, 
through all these years, a full and complete 
acceptance of the principles of brotherhood. 

With the acceptance of the principles of 
brotherhood as the rule and guide of our 
individual, national, and international ac- 
tions, there would be now, and would have 
been heretofore, an elimination of greed 
and selfishness, intolerance, bigotry, and 
domination of the weak by the strong. 

In their place there would be, and would 
have been, equity, justice, honesty of pur- 
pose, understanding, and acknowledgment of 
the rights of others. The sum total of these 
beneficent results would be peace and good 
will, Peace and good will in our individual 
lives, and peace and good will in national and 
international affairs, 

There is no greater need today, in this 
time of unrest and uncertainty in domestic 
and foreign affairs, at home and abroad, 
than an acceptance and exemplification of 
the spirit of true brotherhood. 

What do we mean by brotherhood? What- 
ever the answer that may be given, no 
matter how differently expressed or phrased 
the result would be the same, “doing unto 
others what we would that they do unto us.” 
Thus, it is all inclusive. It is all embrac- 
ing. It is right by whatever standard is 
applied. It includes the best in every creed. 
A study of the religions of the world, old 
and new, reveals that in every one of them, 
no matter what their concept of religion 
may be, recognize this principle of good will. 
Thus, this concept of brotherhood provides a 
common meeting ground for all men of peace 
and good will. 

The searching question “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” has reverberated through all the 
centuries. It continues to challenge and 
activate the mind and gain the acceptance 
of all men of good will. Notwithstanding 
the passing of time, with all its changes, and 
the complexity of our present-day life, man 
has not nor never can change or lessen the 
force and logic of the inevitable answer. 
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Think in terms of the numerous disturb- 
ances that now exist in our land, in other 
lands, and between nations. What is the 
cause of all these disturbances? Determine 
for yourselves what you consider to be the 
cause. Having done so, then apply as 4 
means of solution the spirit of true brother- 
hood—doing unto others as we would that 
they do unto us. Would it not solve each 
difficulty if each of the contending parties 
applied this principle? Of course it would. 
The fogs and mists that now surround us 
would disappear as before the rays of the 
morning sun. 

If the spirit of true brotherhood should 
be accepted and exemplified in the affairs of 
men and of nations, that which now dis- 
turbs us domestically and in world affairs 
would disappear. It would solve our eco- 
nomic problems. It would create tolerance 
and promote better understanding. It would 
protect the weak from the aggression of the 
strong. It would eliminate selfishness and 
greed that bring confilct between nations. 
It would make the world a better piace 10 
which to live. 

Today, the spirit of brotherhood between 
nations is the fundamental need of the 
world. The future peace, security, and wel- 
fare of the world depends upon the extent 
to which its principles, based upon equality 
of man, is recognized, and governments are 
willing to practice it in their dealings be- 
tween each other. 

It was to accomplish this ideal of brother- 
hood, namely, equality of man, that Americ® 
has participated in two World Wars and the 
and the Korean conflict. In these conflicts 
we have given unstintedly of our wealth, our 
resources, and the precious lives of our yo 
manhood. All of this was done that the 
principles of brotherhood might be estab- 
lished and thereby make for peace and secu” 
rity in the world. 

We did not engage in World War I, world 
War II, and Korea to advance the 
of any king, monarch, or dictator. We aid 
not, as a Nation, seek territorial or mate 
gain. We did not seek anything that was 
material in character. We fought for ® 
spiritual ideal—equality and the principles 
of brotherhood to be applied between nati 
and peoples. 

Notwithstanding victory crowned our ef- 
forts we see, today, throughout the world a 
spirit of deep unrest instead of the tran“ 
quillity that should come from peace. 
in its most aggravated form still prevails 
Why is this the case? The answer is simple 
Because the principle of equality of men, 
founded upon the principles of brother 
for which these wars were fought, are no 
recognized and made the rule of conduct of 
all nations. 

What is the duty of America under these 
circumstances? Our duty is plain, We have 
no right to equivocate, no right to appease 
no right to haul down our flag that s 
for liberty, justice, freedom, and democre°y 
based upon principles of world brotherhood 
and the equality of men. It ts cowardly t° 
do so, It breaks faith with those who ha 
died. 

In the First World War, America throug” 

Woodrow Wilson provided a spiritual leaders 

ship, based upon principles of equity 2 

justice, that rallied the strength of the ems 

battled nations and revitalized those WP? 

were the victims of that struggle. His 1 
points became the rallying cry of the OP" 

pressed and the discouraged. They saw 1d 

son as someone striving to achieve a t 
brotherhood, a peaceful world, without’ 
planting a new field of dragon's teeth. HOW 

ever, history may finally record its concer 
tion of Wilsonian ideals, it must be grant’. 
that for a time at least our allles in tP? 

struggle seemed to rise to this America® 
idealistic position. Unfortunately, the a 
faded, and with its disappearance World 

I came upon us in the gloom of that fall 
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World War U broke upon us as a world 
bankrupt in idealism and unwilling to accept 
or practice the principles of brotherhood. 
But, again the cry of distress from the op- 
pressed brought forth a new expression of 
ideals to provide future peace and security, 
based upon the principles of brotherhood— 
the Altantic Charter with its principles of 
equality, freedom, and democracy. It was 
- embodied in a resolution and adopted by all 
of the United Nations on January 1, 1942. It 
became the rallying point against oppression 
throughout the world. It brought hope and 
courage to the distressed. It provided ideal- 
ism that brought America, wholeheartedly 
and unreservedly into the conflict. 

‘Today, notwithstanding the terrific sacri- 
fices of two world wars and a Korean con- 
flict, there is not that recognition by all 
Nations of the principles of brotherhood for 
which we fought. All of which illustrates 
that until the hearts of men in the nations 
throughout the world accept the principles 
of brotherhood, mere words no matter how 
Well expressed in treaties and agreements 
Will have no substantial and abiding results. 
If the heart is not in accord with the princi- 
Ples then all is in vain. Until there is full 
acceptance in the heart and soul of men and 
Of nations mere words will be discarded once 
the end for which they were uttered is at- 
tained. We need sincerity in act and deed 
&nd not mere words that are like “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

Now is the time for America to assert a 
Position of claims to moral leadership in the 
World. Now, with victory gained, it is our 
duty to demand that the principles for which 
Wwe fought shall be recognized. This is not 
A time for the rebirth of “blocs,” “power 
Politics,” seizure of territory, establishment 
Of regimes upon a basis of force rather than 
the will of the governed. We owe it to the 
men who have died on the battlefields of war 
to keep the faith for which they fought. To 
Whittle It down, to dismiss it as the empty 
Phrasing of wartime strategy is to make a 
Mockery of all that our people regard most 
Sacred. 

The time is at hand for America to assert 
in strong and easily understood terms that 
the principles of equality, based upon broth- 
erhood, for which we fought must be ac- 
knowledged and given support. Failure to do 
o means that the ideal of brotherhood 
among nations that the oppressed nations 
expected as a result of victory, will not ma- 
terialize. We are then no better off than 
after World War I. 

If we are to rebuild something of value 
©n the ashes of the terrible wars in which 
We have so recently engaged, we must sup- 
Plement the United Nations Organization for 

ace, by strong language condemning the 
failure to practice the principles of equity, 
fair dealing and brotherhood for which we 
have sacrificed, and demand that they be 
Riven recognition in present and future ac- 
tions of all governments. The time to do 
this is now. 

In conclusion, I cannot emphasize too 
Strongly the importance and the necessity 
to accept and make effective the principles 
Of brotherhood if we are to have a better 
World in which to live. Thus, meetings such 
as this, which give recognition to and seek 

advance the principles of brotherhood, are 

orming a service to their fellow man of 

© greatest importance, To obtain the uni- 

I recognition of these principles is no 

l task, but, it is our individual and col- 
detixe duty to persevere in the hope that our 

Orts and those of others of like mind will 
eventually, and at no distant day, bring forth 
results that will make for the establishment 
Of the principles of brotherhood as a rule and 

de of conduct in our relationships with 
3 and between the nations ot the 
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Adequate Air Service for the East 
Bay Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for over 7 years the people in 
the East Bay Metropolitan Area of Cali- 
fornia have been fighting for air pas- 
senger service commensurate with the 
importance and dignity of that popular 
region on the eastern side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
have a population rapidly approaching 
a million and a quarter people. They 
can best be served by the Oakland Air- 
port, owned, developed, and operated by 
the city of Oakland through its port 
commission. 

The present airline schedules which 
include Oakland Airport are inadequate 
and insufficient to meet the demands 
of this rapidly expanding territory. East 
Bay residents and visitors are forced to 
go to the San Francisco Bay Airport 
for conyenient flights. This means tray- 
eling over the heavily taxed facilities of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
It involves over 30 miles driving through 
congested travel on both sides of the 
bay. 

The port of Oakland, acting for the 
city of Oakland, has filed a petition with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board praying 
that the Southern Service to the West 
case, Docket No. 1,102, et al., be reopened. 
I include this petition as part of these 
remarks and ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

{Before the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
matter of the reopened Southern Service 
to the West Case docket No. 1102 et al.] 

PETITION FOR RECONSIDERATION ON BEHALF OF 
THe Crry OF OAKLAND, ACTING BY AND 
THROUGH Its BOARD or PORT COMMISSION- 
EnS 
Comes now the city of Oakland, a munic- 

ipal corporation of the State of California, 

acting by and through its board of port com- 
missioners, and petitions the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to reconsider its decision of 
autics Board to reconsider its decision of 

December 22, 1953, in the above entitled 

case, and also requests reargument, and in 

support of this petition shows to the Board 
the following: 
INTRODUCTION 

The city of Oakland, a municipal corpora- 
tion of the State of California, acting by 
and through its board of port commissioners, 
owns and operates the Oakland Municipal 
Airport. It bas participated actively 
throughout the proceedings in the Reopened 
Southern Service to the West case, and be- 
fore that throughout the attenuated pro- 
ceedings in the Southern Service to the West 
case, It appeared, very fundamentally, as a 
champion of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
in the proceedings in the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia attendant upon 
the challenge of National Air Lines to the 
Board's supplemental order approving the 
‘TWA-Branliff-Eastern interchange. It repre- 
sents a growing, wealthy, modern metropoli- 
tan area of over 1,200,000 population. 
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It cannot, therefore, be considered an idle, 
ill-considered or uninformed castigation 
when it is asserted that the opinion of the 
majority, decided December 22, 1953, in this 
case is so contrary to basic principles and 
the facts, and so disdainful of the public 
interest, as to be shocking. 

The decision has completely and utterly 
failed to meet headon any major issue of the 
case. There is no finding on any material 
point to which the decision can anchor. It 
has been well described by Member Lee in 
his thorough and well reasoned dissent, as 
“arbitrary and capricious” (p. 55). 

The importance of this 3 to 2 decision 
transcends local interest: It is important 
not only to the peoples of the South, South- 
east, Southwest, and West, as to whom the 
rejection of the service is a telling and direct 
blow, but in its broad aspects it is significant 
to all the peoples of the country, with especial 
emphasis perhaps on their Representatives in 
the Federal Government, because it points 
up both the ability of a reconstituted bare 
majority of a board to upset established 
principles relating to nationwide commerce, 
and the obvious stultifying effect on the 
Nation's otherwise expanding commerce of 
the application of such a progress-spurning 
decision, 

Reconsideration of the decision will clearly 
show that it should be reversed. 


The majority opinion (p. 4) refers to three 
fundamental findings that Justified and sup- 
ported the previous decision of the Board 
approving an Eastern-Braniff-TWA inter- 
change. How are those conclusive points 
disposed of in the later decision? Taking 
them separately, the first is the finding of 
“ample traffic to support two daily round 
trips“: that is “refuted” by noting that the 
record shows a substantial increase in the 
trafic pool theoretically available for the 
interchange services (p. 5). The second 
point is that the proposed interchange will 
provide substantial public benefits by offer- 
ing competitive service, and improved one 
plane service: that is answered (p. 8) “we do 
not deprecate the efficacy of competition 
in the improvement of quality and quantity 
of service.” Thirdly, the finding that the 
diversion to result from the proposed inter- 
change would not “outweigh the beneficial 
results of the service,” is answered by de- 
scribing the impact the competitive service 
would have on the lush revenues of the 
various American Airlines’ interchanges, in 
complete disregard of the facts that those 
interchanges were only established as part 
of this case under Board policy expressions 
that they were not thereby to be considered 
as acquiring “grandfather rights," and in 
equal disregard of the devastating impact of 
those newly formed and now inviolate inter- 
changes on these applicants, especially 
Braniff and TWA. Members Adams and Lee 
present that picture forcefully and in detail 
in their dissenting opinions to the majority 
opinion. 

It is submitted that those three funda- 
mental findings of the previous decision 
remain sound and conclusive, and compel 
a reaffirmance of that previous decision. 

m 


There would appear to be no Board rule 
or other legal bar or prohibition to the in- 
stitution of a three-carrier articulated serv- 
ice by Eastern, Braniff, and TWA, or any 
other interested airlines, over the proposed 
southern transcontinental route or any other 
route. Schedules could be adjusted for op- 
timum connecting service, and ticket sales 
could be handled on a joint basis. Missing, 
of course, would be the single-plane service 
and the consequent convenience and com- 
fort for the passenger. The airlines par- 
ticipating in such an arrangement might not 
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attract many through passengers—in com- 
petition with a single carrier or single-plane 
service—but would have their local traffic 
and would be offering the best through serv- 
ice within their capabilities. Could rejec- 
tion of an airlines’ proposal to improve such 
a service by the Institution of a single- 
plane service, in the public interest, be 
justified? Is that hypothetical situation 
markedly different in principle—particularly 
in its public-interest aspects from the facts 
in the Reopened Southern Service to the 
West case? : 

The principle of relfance upon local traf- 
fic to justify through (interchange) service 
as enunciated in the Southern Service to 
the West case decision (p. 7), and the re- 
cent decisions of the Board approving new 
interchange services to and from the Pacific 
Northwest, and to and from the Twin Cities, 
are irreconcilable with this majority opin- 
ion in the Reopened Southern Service to 
the West case. 

m 

A Jekyll and Hyde passenger must be con- 
jured up to meet the specifications of the 
majority opinion in this case. That pas- 
senger is well served by the existing inter- 
changes; he develops high-load factors for 
the 27 flights per day operated by American 
across the South (as noted by the majority, 
p. 8); he has increased in numbers since 
the previous decision of the Board approving 
the Eastern-Braniff-TWA interchange; he 
has caused an increase in the number of 
schedules offered by the existing inter- 
changes; he produces very, very substantial 
revenues for the air lines participating in 
the existing interchanges; and diverting his 
patronage from the existing interchanges 
would be devastating to them, 

But when examined on behalf of the pro- 
posed interchange what happens to that 
passenger? He becames nonexistent (or, in 
any event, all but possibly the seven referred 
to in the decision, p. 6); he cannot generate 
enough traffic to keep the proposed inter- 
change out of the red; there are not enough 
of that passenger to support the proposed 
interchange; he doesn't need service, and 
anyways (p. 8) a “single daily round trip 
would hardly afford a substantial competitive 
stimulus” (to the growing, well patronized, 
profitable, protected monopoly). 

The apparent inconsistencies of the ma- 
jority opinion demand reconsideration and 
clarification. 

Iv 


With specific reference to the direct appli- 
cation to the more than 1 million residents of 
the Oakland metropolitan area (and the over 
2 million persons as to whom the Oakland 
Municipal Airport constitutes the center of 
population), the majority’s decision in this 
case is erroneous in the following respects: 

1, There are not, contrary to the majority 
(p. 7) “a minimum of four datly through 
services”: San Francisco is served by one 
daily flight in each direction by each of the 
three American interchanges—that with 
Continental, that with Delta, and that with 
National and Delta. One of those schedules, 
that of the American-Delta-National inter- 
change, also serves Oakland. Oakland is not 
served by elther of the other two inter- 
changes. The most that can be claimed, 
then, is that except for Los Angeles the 
entire Far West is served by one through 
service daily to each of three other areas 
of the South and Southeast. 

2, The opinion is in error also (p. 7) in 
referring to the existencé of only one area 
to which the proposed interchange would 
ower new one-plane service. As Oakland is 
not served by the American-Continental 
interchange, it has no one-plane service to 
and from Houston. 

3. There is a tendency discernible tn the 
findings and opinions in these proceedings, 
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to overemphasize the South and Southeast, 
and to minimize the importance of the West. 
That thinking results in the entire trans- 
continental service being considered in the 
nature of an addendum to the Eastern Alr- 
lines’ segment. That might have been 
avoided had the case been designated “South- 
ern Service to the South.” It works both 
ways, and we urge that the case be looked 
at from a western vantage point: the West 
is growing, perhaps faster than any area of 
the country; passenger traffic at Oakland 
Municipal Airport, now over 500,000 per year, 
has tripled since this case started; the one 
interchange schedule Oakland acquired 
under the original authorization of the 
Southern Service to the West case opinion 
replaced the one existing American Airlines’ 
schedule then serving Oakland, and that sit- 
uation has remained unchanged through the 
ensuing years despite marked population and 
traffic increases and very high load factors. 
The majority’s aversion to granting Eastern 
authority to fly from Florida across the Gulf 
results in the whole service falling. If the 
matter is examined from the equally im- 
portant vantage point of service for passen- 
gers to the South, and the service from the 
West to Houston is approved (as, it would 
seem, it clearly must be), can it reasonably 
be held that the entire transcontinental 
service must fall because interchange rights 
from Houston to Florida over the Gulf is 
too much to award Eastern? Should that 
local competition between National and 
Eastern be permitted to prevent a great 
public service, particularly as the record is 
clear that National is amply protected if New 
Orleans is preserved to it? 

4. The citizens and taxpayers of Oakland 
are doing their part to further the develop- 
ment of air transportation. Most recently 
and forcefully their faith has been shown 
by their approval in 1953 of a $10 million 
general obligation bond issue for the devel- 
opment and expansion of the Oakland Mu- 
nicipal Airport. That work is proceeding. 
That undertaking never would be freely 
forthcoming from the people If they thought 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board had adopted 
a repressive policy prohibiting the authori- 
zation of further important new alr trans- 
portation routes. 

CONCLUSION 

Tt is respectfully urged that the Board's 
December 22, 1953, decision in the Reopened 
Southern Service to the West case should be 
reconsidered, that the very real public in- 
terest in and need for additional transcontt- 
nental service over the southern route be 
recognized, and that the proposed Eastern- 
Braniff-TVA interchange be authorized. 

Dated at Oakland, Calif., January 29, 1954. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Kerwin Rooney, 
Port Attorney, 
Epwarp A. Gocotn, 
Assistant Port Attorney, Attorneys 
jor Board of Port Commissioners 
of the City of Oakland, 


STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
County of Alameda, ss: 

D. W. Frost, being first duly sworn, says: 

That he is the duly qualified and acting 
port manager of the Board of Port Com- 
missioners of the City of Oakland; that he 
is duly authorized to sign the foregoing 
petition on behalf of the Board of Port 
Commissioners of the City of Oakland and 
has read and is familiar with the contents 
thereof; that he intends and desires ‘that 
in granting or denying the prayer of sald 
petition, the Civil Aeronautics Board shali 
place full and complete reliance upon the 
acuracy of each and every statement therein 
contained; that he ts familiar with the facts 
set forth in sald petition and to the best 
of his information and belief every state- 
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ment contained therein is true and no 
statement is misleading. 
D. W. FROST. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
8d day of February 1954. 
J. KERWIN Rooney, 
Notary Public in and for the County 
of Alameda, State of California. 
CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I hereby certify that I have this date 
served the foregoing petition upon all par 
ties of record in this proceeding by ca 
to be mailed to each of them a copy thi 

roperly addressed, postage prepaid. 

P Dated at Oakland, Calit., February 3. 195% 
Rose Mary G 


I am sure that the action of the city of 
Oakland reflects the attitude and think’ 
ing of the people of the other nine co 
tiguous cities and the unincorpor®' 
areas adjacent to them, that make uP 
vast bulk of the population in the 
Bay metropolitan area. 

This is best evidenced by an editoriat 
appearing in the Oakland Tribune une 
February 10, 1954. The Oakland e 
is the largest daily paper in the Alam it 
Contra Costa County area which be 
serves. Incidentally, the paper is 2 
lished by the Honorable Joseph R. Kno 
land, who served with honor in this body» 
and the father of Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNOwLAND, Republican floor leader. 

Here is the editorial: w 
EVIDENCE JUSTIFIES OAKLAND’'S PLEA FOR N 

SOUTHERN ROUTE Am Service 

A strange situation has developed pte 
spect to the application for a new plane aod 
ice over the southern route to Texas ties. 
Florida, serving Oakland and six other ct 

The Civil Aeronautics Board by a bare f 
to 2 decision has denied the application 55 
three airlines to operate a one-piane servi 
over this route, the 

But it was only in February 1952, that to 
CAB found that there was ample ats 
support the new line and that the bene to 
of competition were sufficiently compelling ©” 
allow the new service. The TWA-Branif 
Eastern service was to start in the rtf on 
1952 but it was halted by an injuno tely 
obtained by National Airlines and ultim® 
referred back to the CAB for rehearing. by 
competitive service is now provid eet 
American, Delta, and National Airlines O 
a slightly different route than that propos 
by TWA-Braniff-Eastern. inal 

The new CAB decision rejected its orig ico 
findings and declared the proposed 
would be economically unsound. ers 

The Oakland Board of Port Commissione 
finds this decision is "so disdainful of 
public Interest as to be shocking.” jon 

And the record supports the conclusie 
When the CAB made its original favorabi 
decision, the passenger pool for the route 1. 
Texas and Florida numbered 532,000 anny gø 
ly. But when the CAB rendered its aden 
finding the pool had increased to 789,000 


year. uch 
What is economically unsound about £ 
an increase in business? could 
Two dissenting members of the CAB vnd 
find nothing. They were Joseph Adams ns 
Josh Lee. The latter's 55-page opinion raed 
one of the longest and most sharply W% the 
dissents in the Ganz history. He called gc- 
majority “arbitrary and capricious” an con- 
cused them of protecting “monopolistic © 
trol” of traffic between California, the 30 per- 
west and Southeast. He that 26 5. 13 
cent of the population of the United service 
denied the benefits of competitive 5° yate 
over the southern route and, after all, . 
enterprise on such a basis is a primary 1 
tive of American economy. More spec 
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Oakland, under the latest CAB ruling, is de- 
nied ite long-sought service to Houston and 
the traditional right to choose between air- 
lines. 

Oakland's port commissioners now demand 
a reconsideration of the “shocking” decision. 
A petition to this effect has been prepared by 
Mr. Rooney and Mr. Goggin, port attorneys, 
who point out that Oakland now has only 
one daily schedule over the important south- 
ern route, although it serves a population of 
More than a million people. 

On the basis of the evidence there seems 
every good reason why the CAB should recon- 
sider this case and bring its findings into line 
with the legitimate requirements of this 
area, the population, the-potential traffic, 
and the principles on which our economy is 
founded. 


I also wish to include a letter written 
by me to the Honorable Chan Gurney, 
Chairman of the CAB, in support of the 
Position taken by the port of Oakland: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1954. 
Mr. Cuan GURNEY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN GuENEY: May I lend 
my voice and request to those you have al- 
ready had to reopen the southern service to 
the West Coast case, docket No. 1102 et al.? 

Oakland Airport, which prays additional 
Connecting service, sewer in excess of a 
Million and a quarter people and is an entity 
Of its own, and should not be confused with 
any other in the metropolitan area within 
the overall bay area. 

I use air transportation a great deal in get- 
ting from here to my home in Alameda, 
Calif, and find that the number of flights 
touching Oakland Airport is entirely inade- 
Quate, and I, therefore, am forced to travel 
tome 40 miles through very heavy traffic to 
Bet to the San Francisco Bay Airdrome. 

I want to make it crystal clear that I in no 
Way feel that any service now in operation in 

Francisco should be curtailed. I rather 

Teel that we should factually study the sit- 

Uation and accord to Oakland Airport that 

Served the enst side of San Francisco Bay 

adequate service to meet the demand of its 
large population, 
Sincerely, 

GEORGE P. MILLER. 


I sincerely hope that the Civil Aero- 
tics Board will accede to the petition of 
the city of Oakland and reconsider its 
Present stand. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Estonian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include my remarks made 
Over the Voice of America regarding the 
36th anniversary of Estonian independ- 
ence on February 24, 1954: 

On February 24, 1954, Estonians all over 
the world celebrate the 36th anniversary of 
Estonian independence. Those who are liv- 
ing in Soviet-occupied Estonia, or in the 
slave labor camps of the Soviet Union, mark 
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this day in silent hope for the freedom they 
once enjoyed. 

I would like to join you in ting 
this day. I do this because of my belief that 
freedom is the concern of us all. The loss 
of freedom by a nation should serve as a 
warning to all other countries that they, too, 
may stand in danger of losing their liberty. 

I have observed at first hand the subjuga- 
tion of a people by the leaders of commu- 
nism. I have lived behind the Iron Curtain 
in Hungary as a diplomatic representative 
of the United States. I was able to see for 
myself the results of this terrible oppres- 
sion—an oppression that began earlier in 
the swallowing up of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

Since coming to Congress I have served on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
House Baltic Committee. As a member of 
these committees I have been able to join 
my colleagues in the task of making the true 
nature of communism known throughout the 
world, I sincerely believe that the hearings 
of the Baltic Committee will once and forever 
make the free world realize that the Baltic 
peoples have never accepted communism and 
Soviet. domination voluntarily—and that 
restoration of your freedom must be included 
in any program devised for restoration of 
peace in a free world. 

I need not remind you that the United 
States Government has never accepted this 
incorporation of Estonia into the Soviet 
Union and we still extend full diplomatic 
recognition to the representatives of free 
Estonia who are in this country with us 
today. 

May I assure you on your independence 
day that with God's help and through the 
strength and the spirit of her people, Estonia 
will live through these dark days of national 
enslavement to take again her rightful place 
in a community of free European nations. 


Mighty Odd Depression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, of 
late we have heard many dark words 
concerning the national economy and the 
outlook for the future. Many words on 
the floor of the Senate have been directed 
toward what some call a depression. 

It is enlightening in these days to read 
words which tell the truth to the Ameri- 
can people about the conditions of our 
economy. For that reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial entitled 
“Mighty Odd Depression,” published in 
the New York Daily News of today, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Micuty ODD Depression 

New Deal officeseekers, for reasons best 
known to their political managers, continue 
to shriek that a depression is here, or anyway 
almost here, and it’s Just a matter of weeks 
before we'll all be hawking apples. 

There are, right now, some distressed spots 
around the country, mostly in one-industry 
regions like Detroit or the textile towns of 
New England. 

But there's nothing unusual or depression- 
indicating about this. We've always had 
seasonal lags in such industries, and probably 
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will until some Henry Ford-type supergenius 
of merchandising arrives on the scene, to tell 
our manufacturers of autos, woolen over- 
coats, etc., how to keep their factories hum- 
ming more steadily, in season and out. 

In the meantime, how are we average 
American citizens—the great majority of us 
who aren't working at any of those up-and- 
down trades—actually doing today? 

The best available financial reports seem 
to indicate we're not only doing O. K., but a 
bit better than that. For instance, a few 
days back the Institute of Life Insurance 
completed its authoritative estimate of Mr, 
and Mrs. John Q. Public’s personal savings, 
as of 1953. Their nestegg proved to be a 
whopper. 

WE'VE SAVED OUR DOUGH 


For the first time since Truman's 1946, it 
develops, United States citizens’ personal sav- 
ings increased more than their debts. In the 
first Eisenhower administration year our 
liquid savings (that means quickly-available 
dough in banks, savings and loan institu- 
tions, insurance policies, etc.) went up $12 
billion. Same time, our personal debts rose 
only $1044 billion. In nonbankers’ Eng- 
lish, this means that in 1953 we squirreled 
away more than we ever did before, and we 
also got ourselves out of New Deal hock to 
the tune of $144 billion, 

And how's it going in 1954? The New York 
State savings bank associations have figures 
on that. 

This past January, thrifty Empire Staters 
banked more cash than in any other January 
in history. Our savings deposits scored a net 
rise of $101,214,000, compared to the $100,- 
634,000 increase of January 1953, 

More than 10 million New Yorkers are 
savings account depositors. We may be ac- 
cused of being frugal, but, obviously, we're 
far from being broke. 

So why the wails—nothing serious but still 
a few bleats from some businessmen—that 
business is bad or even awful; and what good 
does all that cash do If it stays stashed in 
Mr. Public's savings account or Mrs, P's 
nylons? 

THE CASH SHOWED UP 


Our very best suggestion to any merchants 
who may still feel that way is that they take 
a quick, educational look at the photo above, 

Better than any words, we think, it tells 
what lusty happenings can start happening, 
when enterprising merchants decide to offer 
and advertise some real bargains. Naturally, 
some of those recent 14th Street events, 
like the smashed windows and the ladies who 
got squeezed 1% sizes smaller in the crush, 
weren't exactly on the program. 

But those sensational sales did prove the 
bankers are 100 percent right when they 
say we've got more cash than ever before— 
and that our hot little American hands will 
still snatch at anything that's a genuine buy. 

Sorry, fear dealers; we just can't spot that 
depression. If we ever do, we'll be the first 
to let you know. 


Declaration of Americans of Ukrainian 


Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a declaration 
adopted by Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent sent to me by the Organization 
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for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
the Ukraine, Inc., Branch 24, Chicago,” 
II., together with letter of transmittal 
dated February 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE 
or Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
Inc., Brancn 24, CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Iil., February 26, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senator of Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are sending you a copy 
of declaration, resolved at the Ukrainian 
rally which was held on January 31, 1954, in 
Chicago-Westpullman, for commemoration 
of 36th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence of Ukraine and 300th anniver- 
sary of Pereyasiaw Pact. This declaration 
is not only the expression of thoughts of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent in Chicago, 
but the thoughts of all the Ukrainians in 
Ukraine and all over the world. 

Our sides, we ask you humbly, dear Sena- 
tor, to consider the contents of this decla- 
rat ion, to inform about tt official persons, and 
knowing of your and whole American Nation 
friendly attitude to Ukraine in her struggle 
for freedom, we are convinced that the con- 
tents of this declaration will add to you a 
new energy and will help you to speak in 
support of rights and freedoms of Ukraine 
and other subjugated nations in what we 
Americans of Ukrainian descent sustain you 
with all our heart, 

Sincerely yours, 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS FOR Uxnaine, 
Branca 24, CHICAGO, SOUTH, 

JaRosLAw KOMARYNSKYJ, 

President, 
MYKoLa WYSZNEWSKYJ, 
Secretary. 


— 


DECLARATION OF AMERICANS OF UKRAINIAN 
Descent 


Assembled at the Ukranian rally in the 
number of 350 which was held on January 
31, 1954, in Chicago-Westpullman to com- 
memorate the 36th anniversary of the Dec- 
låration of Independence of Ukraine and the 
establishment of the Ukranian National Re- 
public. 

In Kiev on January 22, 1918, the Ukranian 
Central Council (Rada) promulgated the 
fourth universal and thereby brought about 
the rebirth of Ukrainian independence and 
established the Ukrainian National Republic. 

The 36th anniversary of this important 
event in the life of the Ukrainian nation ts 
being celebrated by Ukrainians throughout 
the free world. 

Ukraine today is a country occupied by 
Russian Communist armed forces which in- 
stalled a puppet government against the will 
of Ukrainian people. The Communist sys- 
tem with collective economy has brought 
about the ruin of Ukrainian peasants, and 
the bureaucratic character of the Com- 
munist production and the unheard of 
exploitation of labor has turned Ukrainian 
workers into slaves of Communist oligarchy. 

The Ukrainian people have been deprived 
of all the freedoms they enjoyed under their 
own Independent government, have been de- 
prived of those freedoms now enjoyed by the 
citizens of the free world. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, those 
of us who arrived here many years ago, those 
of us who were born here, and those who 
arived only recently, having fled our native 
land to escape the terror of Communist 
domination commemorate this day of 
Ukranian independence, this great anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian people. 
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We, who are of Ukrainian descent and 
are cognizant of the desires of the Ukrain- 
ian people speak today to the honorable rep- 
resentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment and to the freedom-loving people of 
this country, and do aver that the Ukrainian 
people are striving for their independence, 
for their right to freedom, for their right 
to a democratic Ukrainian Government, to 
such à government as was established dur- 
ing the revolution by the act of Ukriantan 
Independence in 1918. 

We emphasize that the Ukrainian people 
have been fighting since 1918 for thelr free- 
dom from Moscow Communist domination. 
This fight has taken different forms, among 
them armed resistance, and has not waned 
until this day. 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent as- 
sembled today at the Ukrainian rally for the 
commemoration of the 36th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Declaration of Independence 
appeal to the United States Government and 
to all the free nations of the world assembled 
in the United Nations to aid the Ukrainian 
mation in freeing itself from Communist 
tyranny and in reestablishing in Ukraine a 
government by the will of the Ukrainian 
people. 

By the order of the government and the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia there are 
being organized all over the Soviet Empire 
with all the means of advertisement and 
celebrations of the 300-year anniversary of 
Pereyaslaw Pact, that was signed between 
Ukraine and Russian on January 18, 1654, 
in Pereyaslaw. Ukraine exhausted in defen- 
sive wars (against Poland and Turkey) was 
forced through the circumstances to accept 
the treaty as an emergency solution in order 
to preserve the independence. 

Russia had never complied with the signed 
agreement, carefully In the beginning, and 
open later on Russians started to spread 
their influence in Ukraine, in the meantime 
they moved their armed forces in the Ukraine 
increasing in size rapidly. Ukraine was made 
a colony a puppet state as she is doing today 
to Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and other countries, 

Now after 300 years Russia Is trying to con- 
vince the world that Ukraine fully united 
with her to safeguard her nation and econ- 
omy. In celebrating this 300th anniversary 
Russia wants to show the unity of Ukraine 
with Russia, to accomplish this the Russians 
are changing the style of life to match their 
own, also they forcefully gather large crowds 
in towns and cities and force them to con- 
cede that the unity of Russia and Ukraine 
is good and necessary for the Ukrainian 
people, 

We Americans of Ukratrilan descent as- 
sembled on the 36th anniversary of the Decia- 
ration of Independence of Ukraine protest 
before the free world against the endeavor- 
ings of Russia to destroy the free and inde- 
pendent life of the Ukrainian people, they 
are trying to show ostensibly that Ukraine 
and Russia are united with the bonds of 
eternal friendship. 

We declare that Ukrainian people never did 
and never will agree to live under the Rus- 
sian imperialism. The Ukrainian nation 
forcefully occupied, always defended and will 
defend its right to freedom from Russia and 
this freedom, renewed 36 years ago will 
always be defended in all circumstances and 
all times. 

JAROSLAW KOMARYNSKYYS, 
Chairman of the Rally. 
MYKOLA WYSZNEWSKYS, 
Secretary of the Rally. 
MyYxkota BILECKY, 
O. ZRODA, 


W. DOBRIANSKYJ, 
Members of the Celebration Committee. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Hutchinson News-Herald, of my home 
State of Kansas, recently published an 
analysis of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson. Believing it to be of 
much interest, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“What kind of a man is Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture?” 

This question will get you a variety of 
answers. These depend on whether you're 
talking to a Republican, a Democrat, @ 
cattleman, or a wheat farmer. 

But there's an afterthought, or an aside, 
you'll get from friend and foe alike: "He's 
one of the most sincere men I ever met.” 

Ezra T. Benson is a man with a task to per- 
form—a task which includes solving the 
problem of huge commodity surpluses, and 
bringing American agriculture back to a firm 
and stable footing. 

He feels he knows how It can be done. 
And as long as he is in charge of administer- 
ing the agricultural program, he's going to do 
it in spite of hell and high water. 

One thing has characterized Benson sincé 
the day he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion. That is his total inability to play the 
politician, A 

In many ways, the Secretary of Agriculture 
could be a political chairman's dream. 

Ezra T. Benson is a big man, standing 6 
feet 2 inches tall, and weighing 220 pounds. 
an impressive man. He speaks clearly and 
concisely. There is nothing of the orator 
about him, though there easily could be. 

He is a friendly man, with a quick 
smile, and at the same time a little shy- 
But though friendly, he seems a bit detached. 

What he lacks—from the standpoint of the 
professional politiclan—tis the ability to com- 
promise, to sacrifice a few of his ideals, tO 
indulge in the wellknown political horse 
trade. 

It is this characteristic which has caused 
the administration no end of pain. Doubt- 
lessly, there have been many attempts to 
school the Secretary in the fine art of politics: 
and there Is plenty of evidence that all such 
attempts have falled. 

Failing, the administration has done the 
next best thing—surrounded Benson with 
assistants, able public administrators to pat 
and smooth the feathers ruffled by the blunt» 
outspoken Secretary of Agriculture, 

But curiously enough, these may not be 
needed. There is every indication that Ben- 
son, by the sheer power of his unmistakable 
sincerity, is winning the confidence of tb® 
American farmer. 

And the confidence he has won has not 
come from honeyed words, pleasant general 
ities, jovial handshaking, and conferences in 
the famous smoke-filled rooms. It has com? 
from grabbing a problem by the throat 
hanging on as the antagonist threshed 
way and that. 

At Guyman this week, Benson alighted 
from a plane with his able assistant, 5 
Rizley, and walked smiling up to an assem 
bled crowd which included farmers e 
in two great segments of American agricul 
ture—cattle and wheat production, 
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In the packed briefcase under his arm, he 
Carried a hard-hitting speech which he de- 
livered later that night—a speech in which 
he praised the handling of the cattlemen's 
Problem and pointed to the folly of carrying 
On the wheat program as it had in the past. 

There is no way to know how many he 
Convinced of the soundness of his adminis- 
tration’s program. He did convince his lis- 
teners of his utter sincerity—that America is 
Taced with a tremendous farm problem. And 
the only way to solve it is by drastic action. 

When he had finished, his listeners ap- 
Plauded—not the farm program he ex- 
Pounded but the man Benson—his courage, 
his lack of personal ambition in politics and 
eon to the tremendous task he 


In the most emphatic part of his talk, 

nson said, “I pledge I shall never support 
any program unfavorable to agriculture re- 
Zardless of political pressure.” 

And he made you believe It. 


Address by Gov. Frank G. Clement on 
TVA at Tupelo, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPFI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recoap, I include the following ad- 

by Gov. Frank G. Clement on TVA 
at Tupelo, Miss., on February 6, 1954: 

Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
friends and neighbors of the Tennessee Val- 

Y, it is a great honor and pleasure to be 
allowed to address you on this happy, this 
Joyous, and this suspicious occasion. It was 
à kindly light, indeed, that the enterprising 
Clty of Tupelo lit 20 years ago to lead the 
Valley into a blaze of hydro electricity, to 

the valley along the road of progress 
Into this day of abundance. And so the con- 
t Tupelo executed with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, singly, and in an atmos- 
Phere of uncertainty, on Feburary 6 of 1934, 
We are gathered here today, in numbers and 
gratitude and rejoicing, to witness Tu- 
Pelo renew. Lighted by the subsequent rec- 
°rd of achievement in this great little city 
and throughout our great river valley, to- 
day's renewal of Tupelo's power contract 
With TVA for another 20 years, casts a heart- 
tning, a cheering beam into our future. 
e good fortune has been great: We 
ve much for which to thank our God. 

id one of those things is that Tupelo can 

new her contract today for another 20 
Years against an uncertain future, against 
® future that appears now as dubious and 
as fraught with hazards as the beneficial 
ú re of years just concluded must haye 

ppeared back in February of 1934. 

ons contract signing is an auspicious 

N ent. It augers for our good; it stil insures 
kindly light against encircling gloom. 

t But first let us look to the past and give 
hanks. 

ene understand that the event we are cele- 

th ting here today is the actual execution of 
© contract rather than its signing, which 

ae 3 months earlier, the throwing of 

tt switch that brought the current. For 

of may be said for the enterprise of the city 

Tupelo that your then mayor, J. P. Nan- 
ber signed a.contract with the Authority 
tore TVA was quite ready with the power 

Serve you. 
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Signing that first contract with Mayor 
Nanney there were Dr. Arthur and 
David Lilienthal representing TVA, and both 
of them members of the new three-man Au- 
thority then. And present for the occasion, 
either in person or in spirit, I am sure, was 
your eloquent former Congressman here with 
us today, the Honorable John Rankin, who 
so ably advocated TVA back in those days. 
And there were other leaders and foresighted 
citizens on hand. But in many quarters 
in the valley there was still headshaking 
and uncertainty about TVA. 

The TVA came to us in 1933 as something 
new under the sun. The unified develop- 
ment of natural resources had long been 
preached by conservationists, and had to a 
degree been put into practice In some parts 
of the country. But such a comprehensive 
plan of development for a whole river valley 
had never before been undertaken. More- 
over, the TVA’s promotional power rate was 
a new and revolutionary sales idea for 
American consumers of electricity. 

But the times were ripe then for experi- 
ment, for trying something new. The adult 
members of this audience will remember 
that we were in the depths of a national, 
indeed, a world-wide depression. 

And we, in the South, of course, hadn’t 
known anything much, except hard times 
since the War Between the States. And the 
Tennessee Valley was a land of scarcity and 
had been a land of scarcity for a long time. 
Conspicuous among the scarce and dear com- 
mercial goods of that day was electricity, 
back there under the dispensation of the 
private power companies, Some of you will 
remember that the rates ranged around 7, 
8, even 10 cents a kilowatt-hour then, in 
town. Electricity was commercially non- 
existent out in the country. 

The development of the Tennessee River, 
to be sure, was no new idea to us, either for 
flood control, navigation, or waterpower. It 
had been a public issue, it had been a polit- 
ical issue, longer than any of us here can 
remember—or any of us could remember 
even back there in 1933. 

And conception of the TVA Act was typl- 
cally American and democratic, It was not, 
as some have supposed, struck full-grown 
from the brow of a New Deal brain truster. 
It originated with Congress, and is the prod- 
uct of thirty-odd years of their trying to 
harness the public interest and private en- 
terprise, of worrying and wrangling, of trial- 
and-error procedure. 

Over those years, the Members of Con- 
gress—and Republican Congresses they 
were—as they exhausted one recourse after 
another to protect the public interest under 
some plan for private operation, gradually 
shifted ground to favor public operation, so 
that you had a public power bill passed by a 
Republican Congress, vetoed by President 
Coolidge in 1926, another vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1931. 

There were, to be sure, the shades of two 
great conservationists of the Republican per- 
suasion—Theodore Roosevelt and Theodore 
Burton, chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee—present in that con- 
gressional committee room in 1933, when the 
TVA Act was written. And there was the 
broad injunction from the then President 
Franklin Roosevelt. But there was another 
influence upon those Congressmen greater 
by far: Congress’ vision of public develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River Valley had been 
born, primarily because of the lack of vision 
and boldness of the procession of private 
enterprisers who had come before them. 

I hasten to say that such a comprehensive 
plan of development as the one the Congress 
finally came up with could not, to be sure, 
have been undertaken by any power com- 
pany then in existence, or, perhaps, even 
any workable combination of private enter- 
prises. 
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Soon that February 6, in the year 1934, the 
mayor of Tupelo executed a contract with 
the new and experimental political entity, 
the Tennesseee Valley Authority, to supply 
this city with electric current under the new 
and experimental idea of a promotional 
rate—about all of which there had been in 
Congress and in the press and elsewhere a 
lot of general and rather windy talk but 
no previous specific and ‘actual experience. 

Was Tupelo right? That question sounds 
absurd to us now, but it was asked by some 
sensible people back there at that time. 

It was very soon obvious to all who in- 
quired that Tupelo liked the new arrange- 
ment with TVA. The reason was simple 
and substantial. Tupelo found that they 
had saved $70,000 on their electric bills in 
the first year. They published this fact, but 
word about the TVA rates in Tupelo had 
already got around. 

And America’s first electric cooperative 
was then organized here in Mississippi, in 
Alcorn County, to become TVA’s second cus- 
tomer—the second public distributor of 
TVA's cheap power. The Alcorn County 
Electric Power Association signed a 20-year 
contract on June 1 of 1934. 

Mississippi had broken the ice, had pro- 
nounced the water fine, and others of us 
began to dive in. The next public distribu- 
tor to sign a contract was Athens, Ala., the 
home town of Senator Sparkman, in the 
State of one of the authors of the TVA Act, 
Senator Lister HNL, and that occurred on 
the same day that the Alcorn County co-op 
signed. Amory, Miss., became the fourth 
contractor on September 2 of that year. 
Then the first community of my State of 
Tennessee followed, to become the fifth TVA 
customer. This was the conservative but 
enterprising little city of Pulaski, and the 
contract was signed on January 4, 1935. 
Other Tennessee communities followed. 
‘There was Dayton, on February 1 of that year, 
and the Lincoln County Electric Membership 
Corp., the second co-op to be organized, on 
October 1 of that year. Then my home town 
of Dickson became the fourth Tennessee 
community to sign. This was an event of 
peculiar importance to the Clement family 
because my father was city recorder at the 
time and greatly interested in the organiza- 
tion of the corporation. I had just finished 
high school and obtained my first grownup, 
hard, manual-labor employment, digging 
post holes for that enterprise. It was a 
man’s job and still remains a vivid memory 
with me. I believe there may be still a few 
calluses on my hands from it. 

“Promotional electric rates"—a phrase to 
conjure with, 

Promotional rates were an implementation 
of the resale clause of the TVA act. This 
idea was of democratic design and was based 
on a sound principle of private enterprise 
the principle of cutting the price to increase 
the sales. 

Yet, the so-called private enterprise power 
companies screamed in protest against pro- 
motional rates then. They made all sorts 
of dire predictions about promotional rates. 
And first and foremost they assured us that 
they wouldn't work, 

That aspect, that story in the many-sided 
drama of TVA‘'s development of our river 
valley, is, perhaps, the most spectacular 
and it is certainly the most significant and 
meaningful for the individual well being 
and the domestic and business welfare of 
all the citizens of these United States. 

Did it work, my friends and neighbors? 
Did it work? 

The rate history of this small progressive 
Mississippi metropolis is an eloquent answer 
to that question. Yes, Tupelo can answer 
it with facts and with figures. I have them 
here, furnished me from the RECORD. 

The original rates offered by the city of 
Tupelo, back in 1934 were what TVA still 
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refers to as basic rates: that is, its com- 
mercial and industrial rates plus a 10-per- 
cent surcharge—it was this rate that saved 
‘Tupelo consumers $70,000 a year, But within 
2 years, the city of Tupelo made another rate 
reduction; eliminating that 10-percent sur- 
charge.. This represented an additional 

- 86,000 a year savings to the customers. And 
2 years later, Tupelo modified its basic-rate 
schedules to save the customers another 
$8,000 a year. And 2 years after that, Tupelo 
cut the rates again to add another $7,000 
a year in savings. 

And let me point out that these reduc- 
tions were made possible not through tech- 
nical efficiencies merely, but through in- 
creased demand, bigger power sales, through 
the operation of that well-known principle 
of private enterprise, of production costs 
lowered by increasing the quantity of pro- 
duction. 

During the war years, Tupelo’s financial 
position would have permitted further rate 
reduction, but the promotional aspects of a 
rate reduction were inconsistent with the 
wartime need for conservation in the use of 
electricity. In lieu of rate reduction, annual 
dividends were issued to their consumers 
in the form of war saving bonds and stamps 
to the amount of $115,000. 

With the end of the war, it was possible 
for Tupelo to reduce rates again, and to ac- 
company that rate reduction with a program 
to encourage increased use of electricity. 
In 1944, Tupelo adopted the lowest rates 
applied by any TVA distributor, to effect a 
savings of $23,000 more annually on the basis 
of the quantity of power then used. 

Of course, each of the savings I have cited 
is based on quantities of electricity used at 
that time. For the year just ended, Tupelo 
consumers, now using more than six times as 
much electricity as they did in 1934, paid 
$1,500,000 less for the power they used than 
they would have had to pay for it if they 
bad been billed under their pre-TVA rates. 

The story of Tupelo is substantially the 
story of the whole valley. Among the 150 
distributors of TVA's power, there are 14 
others who are able to apply rates as low as 
Tupelo's 33 who are able to give rates just 
a little higher than that, and the remain- 
ing 102 distributors, who apply the basic 
rates that Tupelo began with in 1934. 

And as for the amount of power now used 
in the valley, my friends, I will tell you this: 
TVA is recognized as one of the most eco- 
nomical and technically efficent producers 
and distributors of electric energy in the 
world and its line Joss is exceptionally low. 
Nevertheless, the line loss—that unavoid- 
able frictional wastage—the line loss on the 
great TVA system today is as big as the total 
amount of electricity that was consumed in 
the valley before TVA, or about 1½ billion 
kilowatt-hours then, as against 27 billion 
kilowatt-hours last year. And it costs us 
about one-fifth, or less, what it cost us 20 
years 8go. 

What have we done with this abundance 
of cheap electric power? What has it meant 
to us? It has inspired and impelled an 
industrial and agricultural development in 
the Tennessee Valley without precedent in 
our history. It has developed 1,360,000 con- 
sumers who use 6 times as much energy 
in their homes today as they did in 1933 at a 
savings of $60 million a year over what they 
would have had to pay at old prices. It has 
begot among us an abundance in the ma- 
terial goods of life, where before there was 
scarcity. There have been some 1,600 manu- 
facturing and processing plants added to 
the valley's industry in the past quarter of 
a century. The number of jobs in manu- 
facturing has increased by 72 percent, as 
compared with 41 percent for the Nation as 
a whole, Our per capita income, though 
still low, has increased from 40 to 60 percent 
of the national average. It isn't a pleasant 
thought to talk of taxes, but we are now 
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proudly paying almost twice as great a pro- 
portion of the Federal income tax as we 
did in pre-TVA days. And that would not 
be true, of course, if our income had not 
greatly increased. 

I cannot go into it here today, but, as we 
all know, an abundance of cheap electricity 
is but one of the benefits TVA has brought 
to this glorious valley. 

Although it operates chiefly in one region, 
TVA is a national investment and a national 
asset. Among its national contributions are 
flood control and river transportation, for 
example. Then it bas become a powerhouse 
for our national-defense program and it is 
perhaps more significant in this role today, 
with the national administration's shift of 
emphasis in arms from armies and navies to 
Alr Force and atomic weapons, even than it 
has been before. 

But the most widespread benefit that TVA 
has brought to the average American is the 
benefit it was originally intended to bring 
about when the act was drawn and the con- 
servation enterprice was first dubbed an elec- 
tric-rate yardstick. I speak of the national 
reduction in the average of power rates of 
60 percent over the 20 years since TVA came 
on the scene with its promotional power rate 
to increase electricity consumption in Amer- 
ica fabulously, and to increase also profits 
for private as well as public power producers. 

When the Nation was plunged into World 
War II, the tremendous electric energy po- 
tential of the Tennessee Valley was a major 
factor in the country's being able to produce 
the atom bomb in time to shorten hostilities 
and save American lives, and already 60 per- 
cent of munitions grade elemental phos- 
phorus for the Armed Forces was being pro- 
duced in the valley. With the Korean con- 
flict, 5 years later, came redoubled defense 
demands on TVA’s power resources. The de- 
tense power requirements stood at 2.8 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1951. They jumped to 
7 billion kilowatt-hours for last year. They 
have been estimated to reach 264 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1956. No other region of 
the country has been called on to devote 
80 large a proportion of its power supply to 
national defense. 

To meet these demands for electricity in 
unprecedented quantities (already the 
Atomic Energy Commission requires more 
power of TVA than the whole hydropower 
system can generate) to meet demands, the 
Authority had to bulld a series of steam 
plants, so that now it bas, either completed 


or under construction in the system, six of 


them. 


The big defense demand that pushed TVA 
into a large steam-plant-construction pro- 
gram and the change from a Democratic to 
a Republican national administration have 
furnished the opportunity and the occasion 
for a long-planned onslaught on TVA by the 
private power lobby. 

This general attack has been In progress 
now, as I am sure we are all aware, for the 
past year, There had been attacks against 
TVA from the private power lobby for years 
and we have lately come to realize that this 
organization has been directing a concerted 
and insidious national advertising campaign 
against it for the past 4 or 5 years, but not 
until the advent of the current administra- 
tion did the private power lobby become an 
effective political force, both through the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
and in the Congress. 

When we learned of the threat to the 
future of TVA last spring, I, as Governor of 
the State most vitally affected, went into 
action to alert the people, not only of Ten- 
nessee, but of the Valley generally and of 
the Nation. TVA was born under, and has 
been nurtured by a Democratic national ad- 
ministration. Most of us in the valley are 
Democrats and our representation in Con- 
gress is preponderantly Democratic. Never- 
theless, Tennessee and Kentucky both have 
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Republican representatives in Congress who 
have given TVA support. Since TVA was not 
a partisan issue in Tennessee and since it 
cuts across party lines nationally; also, and 
since we are living under a Republican na- 
tional administration with a term extending 
through 1956, we have deemed it a wise and 
practical policy to treat TVA bipartisanly- 

From the hour the first blow fell upon our 
great conservation enterprise imperiling the 
electricity supply for the whole valley, we 
have put TVA politics first and the future 
power supply of the valley has been our 
major concern. 

I have never defended the President of the 
United States for any failures of his, but I 
am constantly refusing, in the name of the 
party I serve and believe in or anyone else, 
to malign him unfairly and to say that he 
did anything other than to give me a courte- 
ous hearing when 1 went there as your 
spokesman. The man is entitled to be 
treated with the same courtesy when I am 
500 miles away from him as he treated me 
when I was there. If we find that we cannot 
get from the President that which we de- 
serve, there will be plenty of time to call 
him to task personally and the presidential 
election is not up for a couple of more years. 
But until the time comes, I refuse, in order 
to make political capital for myself, to call 
the President of the United States names 
which should not be applied to him. 

In the same spirit, I propose that we give 
his recent TVA budget recommendation non- 
partisan consideration. For we have upon 
us, first, and foremost, responsibility for the 
economic welfare of the people of the valley- 

What is the President's budget proposal 
and what does it mean? 

We have had comment upon It by the man 
who is best qualified to estimate its effect 
upon the Tennessee Valley Authority—Mr. 
Gordon Clapp, its Chairman. 

And on Tuesday of this week, I called into 
conference, in Nashville, representatives 
the Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, of the cooperative association of my 
State and of citizens for TVA to consider 
both the budget recommendation and its 
significance for us in the valley in our pres- 
ent circumstances. 

I do not mean to imply that I shal) speak 
officially here today for any person or grouP 
whom I have mentioned. My conclusions are 
my own, but they are informed by the coun- 
seling I have done with these gentlemen- 
First, there appear to be some Improvements 
in our position with respect to the attitude 
of the national administration toward us 
now, over what it was a year ago. This has 
been indicated in both utterances and acts 
of the President. Mr. Clapp said several day 
ago, summing up the budget proposal: 

“The absence of any funds in the Presi- 
dent's budget recommendations for starting 
new generating capacity in the TVA syste™ 
is based on the assumption that new de 
fense loads will not develop and that 
will secure from non-TVA sources 500,000 t° 
600,000 kilowatts which TVA is now com- 
mitted to supply at Paducah from generating 
capacity now under construction. 

“And TVA capacity released by AEC would 
thus be available for other regional power 
needs.“ 

On the face of this summation, we oe 
afford to be grateful that our position 
1 year ago has been somewhat im d 
both from the viewpoint of attitude an 
proposal, but it is incumbent upon us. 
point out to the President at once the ob” 
vious inadequacies, the liabilities and — 4 
tingencies of his recommendation fairly an 
frankly. 

Let us consider first the contingent char 
acter of the President's offer. His budge 
message stated the plan but vaguely, but 
we, in the valley, have got to gamble on = 
power transfer for our economic future, 
had better dig into its possibilities. Tue 
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message was unspecific as to which TVA 
Powerplant would be relieved ot 500,000-kilo- 
Watts of the load it has contracted to deliver 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, but a 
logical point—and perhaps the only point, 
without bringing disruption to the TVA's 
intricately balanced system—from which to 
release this power would be the Shawnee 
steam plant, near the mouth of the Ohio 
River. While this plant is on the edge of the 
area TVA serves and was built expressly to 
furnish power to the Paducah installation, 
it is not the sole supplier for AEC's gigantic 
Power requirements there. 

Electric Energy, Inc., a combine of 5 priv- 
ate power companies, has contracted to sup- 
Ply about 35 percent of AEO's prospective 
Needs at Paducah, the remainder having been 
Contracted for by TVA. The plant this priv- 
ate company combine has under construc- 
tion will have only a small margin of ca- 
Pacity above its contract load—about 200,000 
kilowatts, I am told. Moreover, I am in- 
formed, it has already once refused to in- 
Crease its capacity to any considerable de- 
Sree. The reason is understandable. Both 
In the case of Electric Energy. Inc., and in 
the case of the Ohio Valley Electric Corp., 
& combine of 15 private power companies, to 
Supply the AEC installation at Portsmouth, 
Ohio—there is a hesitation to construct more 
Capacity for this single governmental de- 
fense demand than could be later absorbed 
in the territory the plant might economically 
Serve, should the Government demand be 
discontinued. The plants of the Ohio com- 
bine at Madison, Ind., and Gallipolis, Ohio, 
are very far away for any economical trans- 
Mission of power to Paducah, but we must 
assume in the absence of their positive as- 
Surance to the contrary that both private 
groups would be reluctant to add 600,000 
kilowatts to its AEC load—a 600,000-kilowatt 
Capacity that we have every reason to be- 
lieve would have to be increased to a mil- 
lion kilowatts, if the President carries out 
his promise to make adequate provision for 

e normal economic growth of this valley. 

The budget message further qualified its 
Provision for the power transfer, by saying 
that it any unforeseen national defense de- 
mand should develop, or if AEC falls to make 
Satisfactory arrangements for obtaining this 
Power from other sources—the question of 
Starting construction of additional generat- 

capacity would be reopened. 

The joker in that deal, of course, is the 

e element. TVA is already tardy on con- 
Struction schedule, if it is to add the 750,000- 
lowatt capacity each year between now 
and 1957 that its experts have estimated will 
be required if the defense load is to be car- 
ried and normal growth in the valley is to 
safely provided for also. 

AEC must cancel or revise its contract 
With TVA to release the 600,000-kilowatt 
Capacity before the President's provision for 
Sur future has any status in the realm of 
reality. The valley's 150 TVA distributors 
Should urge him to act with realism and 
dispatch in this situation. Perhaps we all 
should express our concern, 

But Mr. Clapp has said that even if we 
Bet the 600.000 kilowatts additional capacity 

t this region will face—I quote, “An ex- 
Seedingly tight power situation in 1957.” 
The President's budget document estimates 
that by the transfer of 500,000-kilowatt ca- 
Pacity and by stabilizing TVA’s defense load, 

A would have for all purposes a capacity 
Sf 9,433,000 kilowatts by the end of 1957. 

A estimates that the power needs of the 
Valley tn 1957, in the circumstances the 

*sident suggests. will be 9,500,000 kilowatts 
80 that the budget estimate is 17,000 kilo- 
— 55 under TVA's minimum or tight esti- 

It should be pointed out here that over 
fhe years TVA’s estimate of the valley's 

Uture needs have been conservative. More- 
Over, this figure of 9% million kilowatt 
Capacity provides no safety factor, no reserve 
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for the invisible prospect or demand. No 
private power company makes estimates 
without such an allowance—in fact, it is 
customary for private power companies to 
allow at least 8 percent for this factor, I am 
told. Such a provident provision would add, 
at least, another ore~-half million kilowatt 
capacity to any realistic forecast for the 
valley's future requirements. 

The President has proposed, too, that TVA 
pay. interest on its power investment and 
here again his words are surrounded by such 
vagueness that we cannot know what they 
mean. Since the Federal Government owns 
TVA's power facilities and makes a profit on 
them—an average of over 4 percent over the 
20 years of their operation—the concern here 
cannot be the. soundness of the Govern- 
ment's investment in TVA’s generating plant. 

It must be assumed that the interest pay- 
ment proposal is to be justified in the name 
of TVA, the yardstick for power production. 
And that it would be argued that private 
power companies have to pay interest on 
their borrowings. 

Yet, nothing has been sald about the fact 
that TVA rate payers are now repaying the 
Government for its power investment on a 
40-year schedule of amortization—although 
the Government will continue to own the 
property when it has been paid for. And 
this is an element in financing that private 
compaies in fact, ayoid by the reissuance of 
their bonds so that by common practice their 
investment is never amortized. To make 
TVA pay interest on top of its amortization 
payments would not then equalize conditions 
between TVA customers and private power 
customers, but would penalize us here in the 
valley. 

Moreover, the financial circumstances of 
a branch of the Federal Government, used 
as a cheap power resource for national de- 
fense and ever subject to the political de- 
mands of the President and Congress, can- 
not be made to parallel those of a private 
corporation, on any realistic basis. 

I clearly implied at the outset of this 
speech that I still had confidence in the 
President's sincerity of purpose while ques- 
tioning his actions. Perhaps you feel that 
the criticism of his proposals for TVA, which 
I have presented here, makes such a position 
untenable. 

My answer is this: The hand Is the hand of 
Esau, but the yoice is Jacob's voice. How can 
a President, with a multitude of duties, be 
well advised of the best interests of TVA or 
of our best interest by— 

1. Herbert Hoover, who vetoed a TVA bin 
put through Congress by his own party lead- 
ers when he was President and has only 
recently said, “The object of the whole pro- 
ceeding |the Hoover Commission] should be 
to get the Federal Government out of the 
business of generating and distributing 
power as soon as possible.” He heads the 
President's Commission To Study TVA. 

2. Clarence Manion, who said—I quote: 
“I think the TVA should be sold to private 
business. I don’t think the Federal Govern- 
ment should have built TVA in the first 
place.” The President's Chairman of the 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. j 

3. Douglas McKay, who in response to the 
question, “Do you think the TVA model is 
wrong?" responded, “In my opinion, it is 
definitely wrong.” The President's Secre- 
tary of Interior who advises him on public 
power. 

4. Fred G. Aandahl: Who recently attacked 
TVA as being against the best interest of the 
American people. The President's Assistant 
Secretary of Interior and so-called power 
expert. 

5, Congressman GEORGE A. DONDERO, au- 
thor of a bill to knock out the resale and sole 
supplier clauses from the TVA Act. Chair- 
man of the House Public Works Committee 
and supposedly a White House adviser. 

And, finally, the Edison Electric Institute: 
The so-called research organization of the 
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private power lobby. The President's Budget 
Director quoted to me this outfit’s power es- 
timates for TVA last year, as an independent 
and unbiased source of expert opinion. 

Yes, the hand may look like Eisenhower's, 
but the voice unmistakably is the voice of 
the enemies of TVA. 

So that, the Tupelo TVA light, switched 
on 20 years ago and which we ceremonially 
renew here today for another 20 years, il- 
luminates at least two landmarks into a pru- 
dent future course. 

The first I will call the valley’s mission, 
We admittedly enjoy more of, and more 
closely at hand, the benefits of this great 
conservation enterprise—our future welfare 
is more directly bound up in its welfare. 
Hence, it is our obligation—each and every 
one of us, to keep the Nation aware of the 
real individual and collective benefits that 
flow from TVA to all America. 

Bach man of us must become a salesman 
for TVA. And I charge you to turn to your 
neighbor first, who may not have heard the 
call to arms, who may not be well informed 
of our danger. Convert him or her to our 
cause, for it is his cause, too. 

As sure as shouting, American must be 
sold on TVA or TVA will be sold down the 
river, 

And the second clue to our course, Is per- 
haps but an aspect of the first. TVA must 
be lifted above the level of partisan politics 
if it is to endure. Whoever may have cre- 
ated it and nurtured it, it should neverthe- 
less not be bound to the fortunes of either 
the Democratic or the Republican Party, but 
should enjoy bypartisan support. 

I believe those landmarks lie definitely 
on the way to a greater TVA, a greater val- 
ley, a greater Nation. 

For two decades, the Tennessee River Val- 
ley has been a pilot plant to show how men 
can develop their resources by democratic 
means, for the benefit of all the people and, 
I humbly submit, to the greater glory of 
God. It has been a civic Inspiration and 
an economic touchstone to us, in this land. 

And the whole world has been watching 
our here. Today, in India, in Syria, 
in Japan, in Australia, and in Peru the story 
of the Tennessee River Valley carries a mes- 
sage of faith in man's ability to build a 
stronger material basis for greater freedom— 
and more. But let me first add that in this 
disillusioned and fearful world, there is no 
symbol of American democracy more per- 
suasive to those enslaved by poverty and 
those enslaved by communism, alike, than 
the TVA. 

I mentioned TVA as more than a mate- 
rial basis for greater freedom and what I 
mean is that an electric-power dam can be 
a religious symbol, as certainly as a mission; 
that a rural cooperative board can be devoted 
to godly ends, as well as a board of Method- 
ist stewards, For economic man is an ab- 
straction that doesn't exist, and man builds 
his way to heaven or hell with his hands, 
as well as with his heart. To begin with, 
conservation is but the application to our 
God-given natural resources of Christ's in- 
junction in the parable of the talents. 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” said our 
Lord, and responsible cooperative organiza- 
tions provide a good practice ground for the 
exercise and development of an important 
poltical analog of that loye. We call it co- 
operation and along with it we find a by- 
product we refer to as, sense of community. 
If we employ these to our own material pros- 
perity, we, nevertheless, recognize the wel- 
fare and act for the prosperity of our neigh- 
bor, too—and more, 

In the Tennessee Valley, we believe in 
praising God and passing our ammunition 
for peace and prosperity, cheap and abundant 
electric power, not only among ourselves, 
not only to our fellow Americans in all re- 
gions of this favored land, but to all the 
world who want freedom. Lead on Tupelo; 
lead on, 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker with the 
advent of the Easter, Passover, Shueib, 
and Ramadan seasons, it is of interest to 
note how important holidays will be ob- 
served in the Holy Land. 

The following schedule mutely testi- 
fies to how Moslems, Christians, Jews, 
and all Monotheists can live together as 
brothers: 

COMING EVENTS IN ISRAEL IN 1954 


January 30-February 20: Bezalel National 
Museum, Jerusalem, an exhibition of en- 
gravings in copper by Joseph Hecht, the most 
outstanding engraver of Jewish origin in 
Paris. ; 

February 11: Feast of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, celebrated with special ceremony 
and Pontifical mass during Marian Year. 

March 19: Purim, the Feast of the Lots, 
traditional celebration of Queen Esther's vic- 
tory over Haman. Celebrated by masked 
balls, carnivals, and folk dancing in the 
streets and public places. 

March 19; Feast of St, Joseph. 

February 27-March 20: Bezalel Museum, 
Jerusalem, exhibition of paintings by Shemi, 
one of the earliest contributors to Jewish art 
in Israel. 

March 20-May 1: Bezalel Museum, Pass- 
over Seder table, set with examples of ancient 
Haggadot and works of art, a beautiful re- 
production of a European Seder table of the 
17th century. 

March 25: Feast of the Annunciation, Pon- 
tifical mass at the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion in Nazareth. 

April 16-19: Good Friday, Easter Sunday, 
and Monday, services are held at the Coen- 
aculum (Room of the Last Supper) on Mount 
Zion, Jerusalem. 

April 18: Passover, the week-long festival 
commemorating the Exodus of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt. One of the three fes- 
tivals when pilgrims used to come to the 
Temple at Jerusalem from all over the coun- 
try. Now commemorated by pilgrimages to 
Mount Zion. 

April 19-22: Ein Gey music festival. Prom- 
inent conductors and artists from all over 
the world participate in the programs held 
at Ein Gev, on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

April 19: Feast of the Omer, festival cele- 
brating the cutting of the first ripe barley. 
Picturesque ceremonies are enacted at set- 
tlements all over Israel, particularly nota- 
ble are those held in Ramat Yochanan. 

April 25: Easter (Armenian, Coptic and 
Orthodox Churches). 

April 25: Shueib, the Feast of Jethro, the 
Druze Prophet. Celebrations are held at 
Hittin, near Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee 
and include oriental dances, music and horse- 
riding contests. 

May 4: The beginning of Ramadan, a ma- 
jor Moslem fast period lasting a month. 
Each fast day culminates with a feast in 
the evening. 

May 9: Independence day. Festivities 
throughout the country will mark the 6th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
state. Street dancing, sport events and mil- 
itery parades add to the gay holiday atmos- 
phere. 

May 21: Lag Ba'omer, the 33d day of the 
counting of the Omer. Celebrated by the 
lighting of bonfires on hilltops throughout 
the country. At Meron in Upper Galilee, 
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thousands gather at the tomb of Rabbi 
Simeon Bar Tohal, the founder of the Kab- 
balah, and perform ecstatic Hassidic dances 
al) through the night by the light of bon- 
fires. 

May 27: Feast of the Ascension, one of 
the oecumenical holidays ranking in im- 
portance with Christmas, Easter and Pente- 
cost. 

May 30-June 10: Festival and Congress of 
the International Society of Contemporary 
Music in Haifa. The Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra will be among the participantes in 
a series of concerts and festivities scheduled 
to take place at which a number of distin- 
quished artists will perform. One of the 
concerts will be held in Jerusalem. Im- 
mediately following the festival, the Inter- 
national Music Council of UNESCO wil) hold 
a 2-day symposium on “Oriental Influences 
in Contemporary Music.” 

May 31: Close of Mary's Month, observed 
by special ceremonies during Marian Year. 

June 2; Eid El Fitr, Great Moslem feast 
following the conclusion of Ramadan (see 
May 4). 

June 6: Feast of the Pentecost. Cere- 
monies are held at the Church of the Dor- 
mition and at the Coenaculum of Mount 
Zion, Jerusalem, and at the Mount of Be- 
atitudes (near Capernaum), 

June 7: Shavuoth, the Feast of Weeks, a 
holiday marking the giving of the law to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and the gathering of 
the first fruits of the- season. Particularly 
picturesque are the ceremonies held all over 
the country when children “bring the first 
fruits.” 

June 7: Haifa flower festival. 

June 24: The Feast of St. John the Baptist 
at the Church of St. John of the Mountain 
and the Church of the Visitation in Ein 
Kerem (near Jerusalem). 

July 21: Herz) day. commemorating the 
death of Dr. Theodor Herz], founder of mod- 
ern Zionism, buried on Mount Herz), Jeru- 
salem. Pilgrimages to his grave are held 
annually. 

July 22: Bialik day, commemorating the 

death of Haim Nahman Bialik, the national 
poet. 
August 6: Feast of the Transfiguration, 
celebrated at the Basilica on Mount Tabor 
where the miracie of the transfiguration took 
place. 

August 8: Tisha B’Av, fast day to com- 
memorate the fall of the second temple. In 
Haifa there will be a pilgrimage to Elijah’s 
cave. 

August 9: Eid El Adha, Moslem Feast of 
the Sacrifice, 

August 15: Feast of the Assumption, an- 
other major event during Marian year, Cele- 
brated with a pontifical mass at the Church 
of the Dormition, 

September October 13: Bezalel National 
Museum, exhibition of prehistoric art, in- 
cluding works discovered during excavation, 
particularly in the Beersheba region. 

September 8: Feast of the Nativity of the 
Holy Virgin. Celebrated with solemn masses. 

September 28: Rosh Hashana, the Jewish 
New Year, ushered in by the blowing of the 
ram's horn in all synagogues throughout 
the country, 

October 3: Feast of Notre Dame du Rosaire, 
an important Marian year event. 

October 7: Yom Kippur, the solemn fast 
Day of Atonement. 

October 12: Succot, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, commemorating the years of desert 
wandering which followed the exodus from 
Egypt. Succot is also a feast of vintage 
and fruit harvest and during the week-long 
holiday foliage-covered tabernacles are built 
in gardens and balconies. A visit to the 
famous decorated tabernacles in the oriental 
quarters of Jerusalem is recommended. 

October 15: Annual international swim- 
ming championship across the Sea of Gali- 
lee. Inaugurated in 1934, this event attracts 
contestants Irom all over the world. 
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October 19: Simchat Torah, the rejoicing 
of the law marks the conclusion of the 
yearly cycles of readings from Penta- 
teuch. The scrolls are carried in processio® 
amid singing and dancing. A visit to thé 
Hassidic or oriental synagogues on Simchat 
Torah is a tourist must. 

October 24: United Nations Day. Cere- 
monies marking the occasion take place 
throughout Israel. 

November 19: Mawlid E'Nabi, the birthday 
of the Prophet Mohammed. ‘The ceremonies 
at Remleh’s great mosque and at the Al Jes- 
zar Mosque in Acre. 

November 21: Feast of the Presentation 
solemn masses commemorating this event in 
the life of Mary. ’ 

December 8: Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, close of Marian Year with special 
service at the Church of the Dormitiom 
Jerusalem. 

December 21-28: Chanukah, the Feast of 
Lights, marking the rededication of the Tem- 
ple by the Maccabees after their victory over 
the Syrian Greeks, In memory of the tradi- 
tion that a small jug of oil lit in the temple 
lasted for 8 days, 1 additional arm of an 87 
branched candelabrum is lit on each day 
the feast. The Torch of Freedom is lit at 
Modi'in, the birthplace of the Maccabees and 
carried to Jerusalem by a relay of runners. 
torchlight procession ascends Mount Zion- 

December 25: Christmas Day. Pontific 
mass is held at the Church of the Annuncla- 
tion in Nazareth. 


House Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak; 
er, under leave to extend my remar 
I am including the text of a televisio? 
presentation by the Georgetown Um 
versity Forum on January 10. The de- 
bate involved my own House Concurre? 
Resolution 58, which would give arsa 
matic recognition to the Ukraine 
Byelorussia. 
The moderator was Mr. Matthew War- 
ren. 
The text follows: 45 
Mr. Warren. United States Envoy’ ne 
Ukraine and Byelorussia” is the topic for 
372d consecutive broadcast of the G 8 
town University Radio Forum, another In 
series of educational and informative ban 
from Washington. The George? in 
University Radio Forum was foun 
1946. we 
This is Matthew Warren speaking by paar 
scription from the Raymond Reiss study 
on the campus of Georgetown Univers 
historic Jesuit seat of learning in the 
tion's Capital. tes 
Today's discussion will be “United Stipe 
Envoys to Ukraine and Byelorussia.” pan 
participants are Hon. Michael A. Felg leer 
member of the House Judiciary Commit at 
Dr. Eugene Bacon, professor of Eu . 
history, Georgetown University; Dr. Lege- 
Dobriansky, professor of economics, Ge? ian 
town University, president of the pr 
Congress Committee of America; and part 
James Atkinson, acting head of the elo 
ment of political science of George 
the 


University. 

Two independent sovereign states 25 85 
U. 8. S. R., recognized and represent po 
such by the United Nations, have Jet 
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Ofcial recognition with the United States, 
the Soviet Ukraine, and Byelorussia. 

Congressman Lawrence SMITH introduced 
Resolution 58 before the Ist session of the 
83d Congress designed to establish direct 
diplomatic relations with these states. 

Congressman PricHan, I understand you 
Support this resolution, I wonder if you 
Would explain it to us. 

Mr. FricHAN, Yes, but perhaps for a better 
Understanding of what the nations of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia are, I think it would 
be advisable to identify the Soviet Union, 
The first we must ask ourselves Is, Is it Rus- 
sian? The answer definitely is no, because 
the U. S. S. R. is made up of 16 distinct and 
different nations, and 14 of these nations are 
non-Russian, 

The Ukrainian Soviet Republic is approxi- 
Mately 91 percent non-Russian, and the 
Byelorussia Soviet Socialist Republic is ap- 
Proximately 93 percent non-Russian. 

Dr. DosriANsxy. I should like to ask Con- 
Fressman FricHan, and right at the start 

ere, as to whether the Moscow Government, 

Namely, the Government of the Soviet Union, 

as an entity recognizes these non-Russian 
les as nation states? 

Mr. Fercan. Very definitely they do. But 
I think that in their recognition it 1s merely 
à propaganda piece. Each of these 16 U. S. 
S. R. nations have constitutions of their own, 
&8 likewise does the U. S. S. R. itself. These 

erent constitutions promise a utopia, and 
tor that reason I call them propaganda pieces. 
y promise freedom of religion, but then 
they say it is freedom to organize religions, 

t secondly the state of the Soviet Union 
May organize antireligious satellies. The 
Constitutions of the Union Republics have 
differences tailored to the background of the 

icular nation. For example, there are 
Similarities which guarantee the right to 
Treely secede from the Union, but secondly 
they have the right to establish their own 
diplomatic relations with foreign states. 
. Dosriansxy. If I may supplement some 
Of the remarks made by the Congressman, 
Would like first to make reference of course 
some of the other nation states within 
the Soviet Union. As many of you know, 
the Baltic States constitute nation states, 
thuania, Estonia, Latvia, likewise, as the 
man has mentioned here, Byelorus- 
èia, the Ukraine, and you have, too, Georgia, 
menia, Turkistan, and Azerbaijan, and 
numerous others. There are certain areas 
thin the Soviet Union in which there are 
ple of course who are regarded as being 
autonomous region and are not of this 
aggregate set of nation states. 
» consequently, one would say that in 
Soviet Union you have, of course, the 

‘Ussian national state, but in addition you 
have 15 other non-Russian nation states. 
That is the general pattern of this political 
Entity called the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Publics, 

Mr. Warres. Dr. Bacon, would you add 

thing to that? 
Dr. Bacon. First, I would like to clarify 
Do points, and I would like to ask Dr. 
5 briansky just what he hopes to accom- 
Plish or what are the objectives of this reso- 
tion, 
ae DosrtansxY. Well, the main objective, 
Nie is to establish political, psycho- 
t cal, perhaps even cultural, contact with 
o of the largest non-Russian nation states 
thin the Soviet Union. 
m significance of such an objective, I 
tank has been disclosed and revealed, in 
the, this Past week. For the first time in 
his history of the Soviet Union, in fact, the 

tory of the Russian Empire since the 
erence of Muscovy as an imperialist po- 
in entity have you had the celebration 
cane form of a national holiday, what they 
Rae organic union, between Ukraine and 

a, 
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They celebrated the 300th anniversary of 
what has been called the Peryaslay Treaty. 
This Treaty of Peryaslay, consummated 300 
years ago between the Ukraine and Russia, 
was a treaty which was very similar to some 
of the treaties we have had today. 

In fact, the annexation of the Baltic 
States has been executed through a treaty, 
and you see the consequence of it. So here 
in the case of. the Ukraine and the case of 
Byelorussia, particularly, are two nation 
states which have been placed under the 
force of an imperialist power. 

The main objective of this particular reso- 
lution is to establish this contact with the 
subjugated peoples via diplomatic means, 

Mr. Warren. Dr. Atkinson, are you in 
favor of this? 

Dr. ATKINSON. I would like a little bit of 
clarification perhaps from Dr. Dobriansky, 
if I might. Of course, as faculty members 
at Georgetown University, naturally we are 
all interested in the policy which is best 
for the United States, quite obviously. Just 
how would this recognition of these two re- 
publics constitute an advantage to United 
States policy? Frankly, I can’t quite see 
that it does, but perhaps Dr. Dobriansky may 
be able to enlighten me. 

Dr. DosrRIANsKY. Perhaps befor we get into 
the specific advantages or possible disad- 
vantages of it, I should say this. I was 
asked a moment ago about the objective. In 
order to appreciate and understand that ob- 
jective there are numerous other angles here 
that have to be investigated. Of course, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages come into play. 
We must understand first the nature of the 
resolution, The resolution specifically calls 
for the dispatch of American ambassadors to 
Kiev and Minsk, which, respectively, are the 
capitals of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

Secondly, we already recognize the dele- 
gates of these two states in the U. N. Con- 
sequently, there is no problem here that 
would arise or emerge similar to, let us say, 
our recognition of Communist China. 

Point three, and this is part of the advan- 
tage, in establishing contact with these two 
particular capitals, which incidentally are 
the only two U. N. capitals from which for- 
eign representation is excluded, we are able 
then to set up listening posts in areas that 
have been hitherto excluded from foreign 
representation or even foreign tourists and 
today is of course under very strict restric- 
tion. 

The Kiev and Minsk areas are, particularly 
from a territorial point of view, close to the 
entire Balkan area and Baltic area respec- 
tively. So there is much in the way of in- 
formation that we can derive from having 
Ambassadors in these two capitals. 

Believe me, we certainly need much in 
the way of information governing the ma- 
jority peoples within the Soviet Union. 

Dr. ArxixsOoN. Of course, I note that you 
make a rather interesting point there about 
our representatives, if they were permitted 
to be in these two capitals, if this resolution 
should eventually cause this recognition, of 
being able to move about and report back 
to the United States concerning conditions 
in those areas. 

Isn't it true that the movements of our 
diplomats in the Soviet Union are extremely 
circumscribed? What is there to lead you 
to believe that these people would see any- 
thing worthwhile? 

Dr. Dosriansky. It is true that the repre- 
sentatives, for examiple, in Moscow are highly 
restricted, but on the other hand it doesn't 
mean there are not ways and means of ab- 
sorbing and acquiring a great deal of in- 
formation necessary and very strategic for 
our own purposes, 

Secondly, then, when you stop to con- 
sider the particular geographical location 
of these two capitals, and keep mostly in 
mind that the Soviet Government right along 
has prohibited individuals and even repre- 
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sentatives from coming to these areas, be- 
cause of course they are two of the most 
sensitive areas in the Soviet Union, I think 
you can begin to appreciate and understand 
that particular advantage. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I think that further we 
should recognize that over the centuries 
these two nations have been opposed to 
subjugation by the Moscovites. That was 
very patently shown in World War II, when 
the peoples of these two nations op 
the Moscovites and were willing to go along 
with Hitler in the idea that they may be 
able to regain their own independence and 
freedom. 

I believe that the peoples of these two 
nations would be tremendously inspired by 
the fact that the United States, which of 
course assumes and has had placed upon its 
shoulders moral world leadership, that the 
United States was behind them, That would 
assist them in all their endeavors to try to 
Telieve themselves from this yoke of subjuga- 
tion by the Muscovites. 

Mr. Warren, Dr. Bacon, do you believe this 
would really encourage these two states to 
desire their freedom? 

Dr. Bacon. That is a point which I think 
has been rather neglected in the congres- 
sional hearings on this very interesting reso- 
lution. I think implicit in this Joint Resolu- 
tion 58 is the fact that the United States is 
intervening in the domestic affairs of a pre- 
sumably, or at least legally, friendly nation. 
Also, I think it has been forgotten that 
when President Roosevelt and the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Mr. Litvinov, exchanged their notes 
of November 16, 1933, in which the United 
States extended diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet Union, the United States also prom- 
ised, and of course the Soviet Union 
promised, not to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of the Soviet Union. So I think very 
definitely in this resolution that we are stir- 
ring up the nationalistic feelings of the 
Ukrainians and the White Russian people, 
And I think we should be extremely careful 
in dealing with this whole field of na- 
tionalism. 

Also, I think another point which might 
be raised in objection to this resolution is 
the point that American foreign policy, at 
least in Western Europe, has been predicated 
upon the idea of union. Yet here in eastern 
Europe and in the Soylet Union we are trying 
to disrupt that union. 

Mr. Warren. Why do you say we should be 
careful in this field of nationalism? 

Dr. Bacon, Nationalism is an extremely 
risky subject. I think a careful reading of 
that congressional hearing will indicate the 
strength and validity of that nationalistic 
feeling in the Ukraine. an 
FricHan has mentioned some aspects of it, 
I think it is rather dangerous for the United 
States to perhaps assume the role of pulling 
Ukrainian chestnuts out of the Soviet fire. 
After all, these people have been under Rus- 
sian or Soviet rule for centuries. So what 
indication do we have that they are even 
ready for independence? 

Mr, Warren. What would you say to that 
Congressman FEIGHAN? 

Mr. FricHan, I disagree with Dr. Bacon 
that we would be interfering in the internal 
affairs of these nations, because in the con- 
stitution of each of these non-Rusisan na- 
tions it is provided they will have the right 
to establish their own diplomatic relations 
with other foreign nations. Secondly, the 
Soviet Union has declared that these two 
nations are independent, and the latest ex- 
ample was last Friday’s declaration celebrat- 
ing the 300th anniversary of the Treaty of 
Peryaslav. in which the peoples of all the 
non-Russian nations as well as the Karelo- 
Finnish-Muscovy were told to celebrate this 
300 years of independence, in which they 
said the Ukrainians were given their inde- 
pendence for which they had fought for 
centuries. * 
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However, they said that this is a diferent 
kind of independence than the oid patriots 
Tought for, that this is an independence that 
is national in appearance and Socialist in 
substance. But I still think we would not 
be interfering in their internal affairs. 

Mr. Warren. Dr. Dobriansky, do you be- 
lieve this would be interference? 

Dr. Dopriansky. Not at all. How could it 
be interference where you have, even recog- 
nized by the Soviet Union, a multinational 
affair with nation states. 

But I would like to comment on some of 
the remarks made by Professor Bacon. In 
fact, I find them very interesting, curious, 
and even self-contradictory. On the one 
hand he tells us, No, let's not further this 
regolution because it may inspire the extreme 
nationalism on the part of these peoples and 
produce a disruptive force within the Soviet 
Union." I wonder how many Americans in 
the course of the cold war would not want 
disruption in the Soviet Union, which is 
close to the heart of the entire Russian im- 
perialist base, than even a disruption in 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, or else- 
where. 

Point 2. Then on the other hand, he tells 
us, “Well, after having said that, we can't 
be too sure that the people want inde- 
pendence.” 

That is rather curious when you stop to 
consider that even perhaps less advanced 
peoples in southeast Asia and elsewhere are 
seeking their independence today and ad- 
vanced peoples and highly civilized peoples 
in the Soviet Union are not seeking their 
independence. If the nationalist urge is so 
great, then why question or even doubt that 
such urgings will be canonized in the form 
of independence. 

Another point here that the listener might 
be very much interested in, I imagine, is 
this: Why should the Soviet Union waste so 
much effort or action? Certainly the So- 
viets, the people in the Kremlin, are about 
the most businesslike politicians you could 
find anywhere in the world. They follow 
lines of least resistance and certainly do not 
waste efforts. Why is it necessary for them 
to go ahead and have a multinational holi- 
day claiming that the Ukrainians are all in- 
dependent, The reason for this is this, that 
they know their own history, East European 
history, whereas many who are dealing with 
the resolution or who have comments on our 
resolution are somewhat deficient in that 


history. 

The Ukrainians and the Byelorussians in 
the historical scene over the centuries have 
had their independence. And anyone who 
looks carefully into non-Russian versions of 
these peoples’ histories, not Imperialist Rus- 
sian emigré versions, cannot but be im- 
pressed by the heavy nationalism, which to 
any American is patriotism, seeking to bring 
about Independence. 

Tt happened, if you please, when the Em- 
pire broke down, collapsed in 1917, and coun- 
try after country which today is supposed to 
be a republic or a nation state within the 
Soviet Union declared its independence 
spontaneously. 

Dr. ATKINSON. I would like to ask Dr, Dob- 
riansky to consider for Just a moment per- 
haps the effect of this recognition in the 
exchange of ambassadors. Of course, if they 
grant us the right to exchange ambassadors, 
this would entitle them to establish two em- 
bassies here in Washington in addition to 
the present Soviet Embassy. Don't you think 
the past several years have shown us how 
difficult it is to deal with the Communist 
networks which are organized by the various 
embassies in the United States and else- 
where. We have of course the report of the 
Canadian Royal Commission, which gives 
you a very thorough picture of the espionage 
organized from the Embassy in Ottawa all 
over Canada. Don't you think that would 
simply give them two additional staffs of 
people with which they could organize their 
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espionage a great deal better and organize 
their subversion a great deal better in this 
country? 

Dr. Dosriansky. That objection has been 
brought up, and my feeling of course is no, 
for two reasons: (1) When the U. N. Assem- 
bly convenes up in New York these two coun- 
tries, nation states, via their Communist 
representations do set up missions so that if 
there is any problem here or question about 
their promulgating Communist networks to 
our internal danger, In that case then you 
already have that established up in New 
York. 

Point 2. Certainly we cannot be naive 
enough to think that the Soviet Embassy, 
which is located on 16th Street, hasn't ex- 
plored and even exploited all the possibilities 
of internal Communist activity or infiltra- 
tion. Consequently, I would say that con- 
sidering the establishment of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, representing the Soviet Union as an 
entity here in Washington, that certainly 
they have gone beyond the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

Another angle here that occurs to me is 
that certainly there must be this reciprocity, 
but imagine what tremendous, incalculable 
eect that would have upon the peoples, 45 
million Ukrainians and 10 million Byelorus- 
sians in Kiev and Minsk. as against the 
meager possibility of Communist infiltration 
here via 2 new embassies. 

Dr. Bacon. I would like to comment on this 
aspect of the security question. Of course, 
I do not like to make statements without 
authority, but I do wish to say that I have 
discussed this aspect of security with people 
who have been intimately connected with the 
question of Soviet espionage. They are ex- 
tremely dubious and would look, I think, 
with very critical eyes upon the establish- 
ment of two additional Soviet Embassies. 

Remember that the Soviet Union and its 
Embassy here in Washington has been large- 
ly curtailed in its operation. For example, 
we have stopped the publication of the So- 
viet information bulletin, which, of course, 
was merely a front for esplonage activities. 
So. I think most security people who have 
been engaged in this problem will look with 
very, very critical eyes indeed upon the es- 
tablishment of an additional Soviet Embassy. 

To take up the gauntlet again which Dr. 
Dobriansky has so ably laid down, I think we 
should also consider in the context of this 
resolution a basic and implicit part of the 
resolution is that of course this is part of 
the cold war. Just how far do we go into 
this cold war and how far are we willing and 
how far is it to America’s advantage to advo- 
cate, to back nationalism in the Ukraine and 
White Russia? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I think our policy of libera- 
tion is one that is based primarily on the 
prevention of world war III. I believe that 
if we can continue to have this disruption 
and dissent within the Empire of Communist 
Russia why we will to that extent be creat- 
ing a deterrent war. 

Mr. Warren. What is the status of this pill 
in Congress? 

Mr. FricHan. Hearings will be held before 
the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee. The 
resolution was unanimously passed, and it 
is now before the full committee for con- 
sideration. 

r Warren. What chance do you think it 

Mr, FEIGHAN. I certainly feel it should be 
passed promptly, as quickly as possible. 

Mr. ATKINSON, I would like to ask Dr. Do- 
briansky what is the position of the Depart- 
ment of State on this bill, 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. I was going to supplement 
some of the remarks made by the Congress- 
man here concerning the status of the bill. 

I have right along, of course, been in close 
touch with the author on this particular 
measure, and right from the start, as early 
as March, the State Department took a posi- 
tion in opposition to the bill. However, peo- 
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ple must not be too impressed by that whe? 
you stop to consider there were still at that 
time in the State Department individuals 
subscribing to a containment viewpoint and 
having no appreciation of initiative, such 85 
our own President referred to in his state of 
the Union message at that time. They sub- 
mitted a letter to the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, 
giving their reasons why the measure should 
not be passed. 

Hearings nevertheless were held and peo- 
ple from the State Department were invi 
for the hearings. They neglected to come. 
This was in July. However, as a result of the 
hearings the subcommittee was so over- 
whelmingly impressed by this particular 
measure that you have this unanimous 
passage. 

It was brought before the full House pori 
eign Affairs Committee and the sentimen 
there, toward the close of July, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of this particular bill, 

The State Department on the very eve 
adjournment of Congress performed what 
thought was a very slick trick by submitting 
a letter to the chairman, Mr, CHIPERFIELP 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee re 
questing now that they be heard at t 
beginning of the next session. So as } 
stands now the State Department, or at least 
the group within it that has been concerned 
with this particular measure, will seek to be 
heard in possibly a month or two. 

Dr. Arkinson. Before we indict the state 
Department too strongly 

Dr. Dosriansky, On the contrary—— 

Dr. ATKINSON. I am glad you are not. 

Dr. DosriansKy. But I do indict certat 
laggards or people who have no conception 8. 
the initiative within the State Departmen 

Dr. ATKINSON. May I ask for your op z 
then, in this regard? Of course, Dr, Dobrians 
sky, as you know quite well, since you ha et 
studied quite a bit concerning the Sov! 
Union, you know, of course, in the 80 
Union there is no such thing as the di t 
nation of any view whatsoever that Is againts 
the Government, Of course, we all kno 
this. t 

How do you think the Soviet Governmen! 
would portray to the people the establish” 
ment of American Embassies in the Ukraine 
and in White Russia? It seems to me 5 
they might very well, using all the tremens 
dous assets of propaganda which they hav, 
at their disposal, portray this as simply 3 
more acknowledgment by the United Sta 5 
that we approved heartily of the Soviet Go 
ernment. It seems to me they might ad 
this the entire point that this supported 
recognition of the Soviet Union back 
1933. ur 
Mr. Warren. I am sorry, gentlemen. O an 
time is up. We will not be able to get 
answer to that question, but perhaps it 
posed some questions in your minds. If tne 
have questions, send them along tO 
Georgetown University Radio Forum. joo 

You have attended the weekly discuss dio 
program of the Georgetown University naa 
Forum, broadcast of which was tr us 
in the Raymond Reiss Studio, on the campi? 
of historic Georgetown University, in 
ington, D. C. gn- 

Our topic tonight was United States ‘week 
voys to Ukraine and Byelorussia, Next ore 
you will hear discussed the Choice Bel i 
France Today. Our panel at that time t- 
consist of Dr, Leon E. Dostert, director, In- 
tute of Language and Linguistics, Ge? ¢ 
town University; Dr. Jean Camu, profesi" gj- 
French and comparative civilization. 
tute of Language and Linguistics, ate 
town University; and Dr. Donald R. town 
assistant professor of history, George 
University. al- 

Your comments and suggestions are ic 
ways welcome. Address the station to an- 
you are listening. If you would like a d 10 
script of today’s program, simply sP 
cents to cover the cost of printing and urge- 
ing with your name and address to 
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bade 2 University Radio Forum, Washington 
„D. C. 

This program has been presented in the 
Interest of public education by Georgetown 
University. Your moderator; Matthew War- 
Ten, 


Road Program Is Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. -PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union 
Message, recognized the great need for 
an adequate Federal highway program, 

e recommended cancellation of the 
One-half-cent decrease in the Federal 
gasoline tax which otherwise is sched- 
uled to become effective on April 1. 
Later he announced his support of an 
increase in Federal highway appropria- 
tions of $225 million, making Federal 
highway aid total $800 million. While I 
doubt that this amount will come near 

adequate, it is a step in the right 
tion. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
read the following editorial which ap- 
Deared in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
for Thursday, February 18, 1954; 

CONGRESS SHmRKS ROADS 

In previous editorials the Post-Intel- 
ligencer and the other Hearst newspapers 

ave given our objections to the Federal 
highway bill now being studied by the House 

bcommittee on Roads. 

The bill has administration support. 

We would like to convey the following 
Information to those who still regard the 
bill as adequate or generous: 

All Federal, State, and local expenditures 
for roads during 1953 do not even equal the 
total spent in 1938. 

Using the 1941 dollar as a base, and ad- 

ting 1938 and 1953 dollars to it, here are 

figures: 


Total expenditures in 1938.. $2, 633, 000, 000 
Total expenditure in 1953.. 2. 570, 000, 000 
Actually, in 1953 the sum of $5,277,000,000 
spent by all units of Government, but 
We got only 62,5 70, 000,000 worth of roads in 
of a 1941 dollar. 
In the meantime, what has happened to 
dur highways? 
In 1938 there were about 30 million motor 
Vehicles on our streets and roads. 
In 1953 there were about 55 million. 
How can Congress expect to solve a 55 mil- 
llon vehicle congestion problem by spending 
money at the rate we did in 1938? 
Obviously, the problem is never going to 
solved with the sort of thinking that re- 
Bards the present Federal bill adequate. 
It is tragically inadequate, and looks 
the longer we look at it. 


Mr. Speaker, the above analysis shows 
What the inflationary trend of the past 
years has done to the Federal high- 
ay program. It clearly shows the de- 
bility of augmented Federal aid for 
Our interstate highway system. To in- 
re such a program it will be necessary, 
8 believe, to temporarily relieve the 
pates of the obligation of matching 
Unds on a 50-50 basis. This reduction 
total expenditure could be made up 
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by adding to the appropriation the diesel 
fuel tax receipts amounting to more 
than $100 million. This should be a bil- 
lion dollar a year program which is 
about the difference each month be- 
tween a shooting and a cold war in 
Korea. It is time to start straightening 
out the interstate traffic jam, 


Guiding Principles in Atomic Energy 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has sent a message to the Con- 
gress recommending certain changes in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946—see 
House Document No. 228, 83d Congress, 
2d session, February 17, 1954. These 
recommendations seek to accomplish 
several purposes: namely, a limited shar- 
ing of atomic information with friendly 
nations to enhance cooperation for mu- 
tual defense and peacetime applications; 
& redefinition of “restricted data” to fa- 
cilitate security clearance of personnel 
and access of industry to atomic infor- 
mation; and authorization for private 
ownership of fissionable materials and 
atomic reactors to promote industrial de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Some of the legislative changes which 
the President recommends are in the na- 
ture of perfecting amendments to im- 
prove present procedures or to make 
progress toward mutual defense objec- 
tives which are well understood and 
generally accepted. Regarding such 
changes for improvements in existing 
legislation, there should be no major 
areas of disagreement, and I believe such 
changes merit support by the Congress. 
Of course the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, on which I am privileged 
to serve, will make a careful appraisal 
of these matters and report to the Con- 
gress its findings, 

Other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, however, are directed to basic re- 
visions in the Atomic Energy Act which 
introduce the new concept of private en- 
terprise in the atomic field. I say “new 
concept” because to date the United 
States Government is by law the exclu- 
sive owner of atomic materials and facil- 
ities even though private firms are en- 
gaged as contractors or agents of the 
Government. This new concept opens 
up wide areas of disagreement and con- 
troversy. 

A substantial body of opinion hold 
that atomic energy development based 
wholly on the investment of public 
funds—now about $12 billion in the ag- 
gregate—should remain a public enter- 
prise and that atomic materials and 
works are properly to be considered a 
part of the public domain. 

Others believe that private industry 
has a legitimate and useful place in this 
field, but that authorizing legislation 
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now is ill-advised and premature and, 
if enacted, would result in freezing the 
strategic monopoly position of a few 
large corporations which possess- the 
technical know-how and equipment to 
carry on atomic operations. 

Finally there are those who maintain 
that the existing atomic energy legisla- 
tion is a brake on industrial progress; 
that the restrictive provisions of the law 
are holding under lesh a great potential 
atomic industry ready to burst forth 
in all its glory, investing huge sums, and 
pioneering new developments, if only 
the Congress will say the word. 

There are other divisions and shades 
of opinion, but I believe that these broad 
avenues of approach indicate the legis- 
lative situation which confronts us in 
the atomic field. How to resolve the 
many problems is a complicated and dif- 
ficult task. There are no easy answers. 

Those who believe that atomic energy 
should remain exclusively a Govern- 
ment monopoly and those who argue 
for a complete redirection of emphasis 
in favor of private industry, both state 
some fundamental truths; and yet 
neither position is sufficient by itself, in 
my opinion, to qualify as public policy. 
That is why I am inclined toward the in- 
termediate position. 

Wider industrial participation should 
be encouraged, but the time is not yet 
ripe for fundamental changes in the 
basic legislation. The President seemed 
to take that position when he said in his 
message that “the act in the main is 
still adequate to the Nation’s needs.” 
Therefore, I wonder whether the Presi- 
dent is fully aware that his proposal to 
confer private ownership rights in 
atomic energy is a radical departure 
from the concept that has guided 
atomic developments to date. Legisla- 
tive authority for such rights would re- 
cast the whole pattern of the Nation's 
atomic energy program. 

There are factors to be considered 
which transcend in importance the pro- 
viding of incentives to private enterprise 
in atomic energy. As I have said before 
on several occasions, how to wring a 
profit from the atom is a problem much 
less compelling to solve than how to save 
our beloved country and indeed the 
whole world from savage and wholesale 
destruction, 

And even when we come to the mat- 
ter of permissive legislation for private 
enterprise, we must consider the role of 
labor as well as management, of con- 
sumer as well as producer, of the pub- 
lic as well as the private interest, All 
Americans have a stake in the atomic- 
energy program, and any benefits to be 
derived now or in the future must be 
widely shared. If the promise of atomic 
energy is not belied, its impact will be 
far-reaching, and we as legislators must 
consider the consequences for all groups 
and all sections of the country. 

On the floor of this House and else- 
where I have set forth what I consider 
to be the implications of legislative 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act pro- 
posed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and by industrial spokesmen—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, June 1, 1953, pages 
5996-6002; June 22, 1953, pages 7251- 
7253; February 2, 1954, pages A789-A791; 
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February 9, 1954, pages A1034-A1035. I 
have introduced a joint resolution out- 
lining what inquiries I believe the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
should make before any further legisla- 
tion is adopted—House Joint Resolution 
317, 83d Congress, Ist session. For text 
of resolution and accompanying state- 
ment see Atomic Power Development and 
Private Enterprise, hearings before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 83d 
Congress, Ist session, pages 573-577. 
And finally, I have participated actively 
in the hearings held this past summer by 
our joint committee which explored at 
great length and in considerable detail 
proposals for industrial participation in 
the atomic field. 

For the convenience of the Members, 
I may note that the recent hearings of 
our joint committee have been ably sum- 
marized by the committee staff and sum- 
maries are available at the committee 
office. 

Our chairman, the Honorable STERLING 
Core, always has been fairminded, ob- 
jective, and considerate in the conduct 
of the committee hearings, and I take 
this opportunity to commend him again 
for his excellent leadership and states- 
manlike demeanor. 

The committee hearings, as I said be- 
fore, were exploratory; we were not con- 
sidering specific legislation. The com- 
mittee was apprised informally of legis- 
lative proposals drafted in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but that draft was 
incomplete and objectionable in many 
points. Since the close of our hearings 
last July, the Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lewis Strauss, who suc- 
ceeded Gordon Dean about that time, 
has been reworking the draft legislation. 
President Eisenhower's message now 
signifies apparently that the administra- 
tion has made up its collective mind as to 
what changes in the Atomic Energy Act 
it considers desirable for the promotion 
of private enterprise. 

The President’s message is couched in 
very general terms. The Commission's 
followup proposals for amending the 
law will be carefully analyzed by the 
committee. If and when the proposed 
legislation reaches bill form and is in- 
troduced in the Congress, I presume our 
joint committee will hold further public 
hearings. Proposals of such far-reach- 
ing effect require a full-dress review in 
public. 

It is too early to discuss point by point 
the Commission's legislative recommen- 
dations or to say what modifications will 
be made by the joint committee. How- 
ever, I think it is timely and important 
to outline what I deem to be guiding 
principles for any new legislation that 
may be enacted relative to atomic-energy 
development and private enterprise. By 
these guiding principles I will measure 
any legislative proposals that come be- 
fore us, and if the principles are violated 
in any substantial degree, I serve notice 
here and now that I will oppose the legis- 
lation down the line. 

NONINTERFERENCE WITH INTERNATIONAL 

ATOMIC AGENCY 

Some weeks ago the President ad- 

dressed the General Assembly of the 
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United Nations and kindled new hope 
among peoples everywhere by his pro- 
posal for cooperation with other nations 
in peacetime atomic pursuits. The 
hope is that nations working together 
on the atom for peace will be less in- 
clined to work against each other for 
atomic war. At the Berlin conference 
Secretary Dulles entered into prelimi- 
nary discussions with the Russian rep- 
resentatives concerning the President's 
proposals. 

In & public address soon after the 
President's statement before the United 
Nations General Assembly, I said: 

We should put first things first, and the 
first task ahead in atomic energy legislation 
is to clear the path for the creation of the 
international atomic agency proposed by 
President Eisenhower. 


Then I continued: 

Exactly what our commitments to the in- 
ternational atomic agency should be in the 
way of contributing uranium ores, fission- 
able materials, atomic facilities and devices, 
scientific and technical knowledge, and 
trained personnel, we cannot know in ad- 
vance, There are matters to be worked out 
in the months ahead, if the atomic agency 
proposal is to become & reality. Whatever 
legislative changes are necessary to back up 
the commitments should not be hampered 
by the intrusion of proposals to legislate 
electrical utilities or industrial firms into 
the atomic energy picture. 

In a special sense we are on our best be- 
havior before the world. Its hopes and 
prayers can be worn awny quickly by cor- 
roding cynicism if we fail to make good with 
deeds our noble words. We must take care 
lest other nations see us preoccupied with 
seeking ways to make a profit from the atom 
instead of seeking ways to advance the wel- 
fare of mankind, There is a compelling 
urgency about concerted efforts for peace; 
no compelling urgency about authorizing 
Consolidated Edison or Monsanto Chemical 
to own an atomic reactor. (See CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, February 2, 1954, pp. A789- 
A791 for full text of speech.) 


Later, in a message to the Congress 
recommending changes in the Atomic 
Energy Act, the President stated with 
regard to his proposal for international 
cooperation: 

Consideration of additional legislation 
which may be needed to implement that 
proposal should await the development of 
arenas Of agreement as a result of our discus- 
sion with other nations. 


Thus, I say we are not warranted in 
pushing ahead with legislation for pri- 
vate enterprise in atomic energy before 
we know the legislative requirements for 
the international atomic agency. Our 
negotiations should not be obstructed in 
any way by domestic controversy over 
the handling of atomic business. 

And if these negotiations, by some good 
fortune, prepare the way for effective 
international control of atomic weapons, 
the Government, in striving for peace, 
should not be tied down by vested pri- 
vate interests in atomic energy which 
conflict with our international commit- 
ments. Our Government could hardly 
put its best foot forward if it were faced 
with the burden of confiscating private 
atomic plants to meet requirements of 
an international control arrangement 
such as we have advocated in the past. 

In the meantime, we can proceed, as 
the President recommended, with legis- 
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lation to authorize the sharing with our 
allies of such tactical and training infor- 
mation as they need for mutual defense 
purposes, We can take steps, too, at 
this time to permit the wider dissemina- 
tion of atomic data needed by American 
business and by friendly countries for 
industrial application. 

CLEAR DECLARATION OF CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


If and when the Atomic Energy Act is 
rewritten to confer private ownership 
and patent rights in atomic energy, spe- 
cific legislative amendments should be 
preceded by an explicit declaration of 
congressional policy stating what the 
Congress intends to achieve by the new 
legislation and what safeguards are be- 
ing provided to insure that the congres- 
sional objectives will not be thwarted or 
3 by administrative interpreta- 

on. 

Certainly the Congress would want to 
prevent monopoly, to encourage partici- 
pation by small business as well as large. 
to insure the widest possible distribution 
of the benefits of atomic power and other 
peacetime developments, to protect col- 
lective-bargaining rights of labor in ® 
new industry hedged in by stringent se- 
curity regulations, to guarantee the pri- 
ority of military requirements, and 
otherwise to promote the public welfare 
and protect the public interest. 

In view of the necessarily broad areas 
of administrative discretion that must 
be left to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, it would be wise for the Congress 
not only to draft the law as carefully 85 
possible, but to illumine its provisions 
with a coherent and well-rounded state“ 
ment of congressional objectives. 

MAINTENANCE OF CIVILIAN CONTROL 


The great battle of civilian versus mil- 
itary control over atomic energy develop“ 
ment was fought out 8 years ago wh 
the McMahon Act was x 
principle of civilian control, thous? 
bloody and bowed, emerged vietorious. 
Despite the fact that the atomic energy 
program was born of urgent wa 
need and its military phases have re“ 
ceived paramount and overriding con- 
sideration in these troubled years, WÊ 
have ever been willing, as a matter of 
national policy, to let this program 
an exclusive province of the military: 
Administrative control is vested in 
independent civilian commission ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, 

We must be on the alert to detect and 
prevent any backsliding toward greater 
military control of atomic energy. 
lance is called for especially in 
days of the so-called new look, whe? 
atomic weapons are assuming eve 
greater prominence in the councils °” 
military strategy and are rapidly 9° 
quiring the status of conventional arma 
ment. 

Doubtless the Department of Defensa 
has contributed its suggestions to ©” 
legislative proposals of the Atomic iu 
ergy Commission. I dare say the the 
tary will want a greater voice in ts 
atomic program. Proposed amendmen 
that seem harmless on their face to 
have to be scrutinized very carefully n- 
make sure that they do not carry 
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Cealed weapons to vitiate the. principle 
of civilian control. 

In this connection I wish to point 
Sut that the two most important posts 
in the Atomic Energy Commission’s pro- 
Sram are now occupied by former high- 

military officers. The Chair- 

Man of the Commission, Lewis L. 
Strauss, achieved the rank of rear ad- 
Miral for service rendered our Nation 
during World War II. The second most 
important position is the office of gen- 
ral manager which is occupied for the 
first time since passage of the McMahon 
Act in 1946 by a career military man, 
& graduate of West Point, Maj. Gen. 
mneth D, Nichols. Thus we see today 

& situation which would not have been 
feasible or acceptable on policy grounds 
at the conclusion of the great civilian- 
Military legislative controversy 8 years 
ago. These two men possess unusual 

Ckgrounds of atomic experience, a 
high degree of intelligence, and acmin- 

ative ability. Whether their admin- 
trative policies and legislatve recom- 
endations will preserve firm civilian 
Control or will strengthen the military 
uence unduly remains to be seen. 

Our duty as legislators is to maintain 
R clear position of civilian control. This 
position should be safeguarded in the 
law, and, in my opinion. accords with 
the views of the great majority of our 
Citizens, 

AN ATOMIC INDUSTRY FREE OF SUBSIDIES 


Industrial spokesman for changes in 
© Atomic Energy Act sound this re- 
train: Atomic power and other indus- 
l advances in atomic energy will be 
brought about only by the aggressive, 
Ynamic activity of private enterprise; 
gress is held back by the heavy hand 
Government monopoly. It sounds 
800d, but there is more fancy than fact 
in the assertion. Here is what General 
Eisenhower said in his message to the 
Congress: 
Since 1946, however, there has been great 
in nuclear science and technology. 
Generations of normal scientific develop- 
ment have been compressed into less than a 
e. Each successive year has seen tech- 
nological advances in atomic energy exceed- 
even progressive estimates. The antici- 
Pations of 1948, when Government policy 
established and the Atomic Energy Act 
Was written, have been far outdistanced. 


The blunt fact is that existing atomic 
8 rgy legislation Government monop- 
15 and all—has provided the framework 
or great progress in this fleld. 
Nevertheless, industrial spokesmen 
e that only private enterprise can 
Make such progress, and they insist that 
fhe law must be changed to provide a 
a orable climate in which private 
ic enterprise can flourish. Closer 
f tion of the conditions demanded 
55 a salubrious climate usually will re- 
tan! that private enterprise expects the 
Xpayer to offer subsidies of one kind 
* another to minimize the risks of pri- 
ate investment. 
It may be a demand for rapid tax 
kmorttzation. which amounts in effect 
an interest-free loan by the tax- 
Mayers, It may be a demand for direct 
Government financing at low interest 
"tes and lenient repayment terms, It 
™ay be a demand for a Government- 
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guaranteed supply of fissionable mate- 
rials or Government-performed techni- 
cal services at favorable prices—favor- 
able, that is, to the industry. It may 
be a demand for Government-guaran- 
teed purchases of fissionable and by- 
product materials from private plants, 
again at prices favorable to the industry. 
In these and other ways, private enter- 
prise undoubtedly will seek to bring about 
the proper climate. 

It will be necessary to examine care- 
fully the proposed legislation to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of the sub- 
sidies demanded. I believe that private 
atomic industry should not expect to 
live and grow on the largess of the tax- 
payer. If those who say that what 
atomic energy needs is more private en- 
terprise are sincere, then they should be 
prepared to make good on their own, to 
stand on their own feet and to be self- 
supporting. I quite agree with the state- 
ment in President Eisenhower's message 
that— 

It is essential that this program so pro- 
ceed that this new industry will develop self- 
rellance and self-sufficiency, 

TEN-YEAR BAN ON EXCLUSIVE PATENT 
PRIVILEGES m 

Industrial spokesmen for changes in 
the Atomic Energy Act argue that con- 
ventional patent privileges, now. banned 
by the Atomic Energy Act, must be given 
to private enterprise as one of the neces- 
sary incentives for development. When 
it is pointed out that patents could be- 
come an instrument of monopoly control 
by a few large corporations favorably 
situated in the atomic energy program, 
they contend that the basic scientific 
knowledge is not patentable and that 
the issuance of patents on new inven- 
tions would not seriously handicap any 
competing firms. 

Commonsense and an awareness of the 
history of patent monopolies combine to 
support the counter argument that the 
exercise of ordinary patent privileges is 
premature in this field, President Eisen- 
hower, recognized the danger of patent 
monopoly when he said in his message 
to the Congress: 

Until industrial participation in the util- 
ization of atomic energy acquires a broader 
base, considerations of fairness require some 
mechanism to assure that the limited num- 
ber of companies, which as Government 
contractors now have access to the program, 
cannot bulld a patent monopoly which would 
exclude others desiring to enter the field. I 
hope that participation in the development 
of atomic power will have broadened suf- 
ficiently in the next 5 years to remove the 
need for such provisions. 


The President proposed not that in- 
dustrial atomic patents be banned out- 
right, as they are in certain cases under 
existing legislation, but that persons or 
firms obtaining such patents be required 
to license others for a limited period to 
use the inventions. This procedure is 
known as compulsory licensing. 

I believe the President's expressed hope 
that 5 years would be a sufficient period 
to broaden the base of atomic industry 
is unduly optimistic and unwarranted by 
the present state of atomic technology. 
It takes 3 or 4 years to build a reactor, 
even on the assumption that the design 
has been perfected. It will take at least 
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10 years before we can reasonably expect 
to see reactors of sufficient diversity in 
design and techniques of operation to 
determine the economics of the industry. 

The decade ahead must be regarded as 
the crucial period of atomic experimen- 
tation and development. It will be a 
fluid period of testing and rejection, of 
new discoveries and rapid obsolescence, 
To really broaden the base of atomic in- 
dustry the use of all inventions should 
be made readily available to all inter- 
ested and qualified businesses for a pe- 
riod of not less than 10 years. 

And when I say “made available” I 
mean that any business duly licensed to 
carry on atomic activities should auto- 
matically have access to the desired in- 
vention or discovery which is patented, 
upon payment of a reasonable royalty 
fee. There is no good reason, as I see it, 
why one licensed company should have 
the privilege and not another, or why 
the applicant must be subjected to bur- 
densome justifications before the Atomic 
Energy Commission to gain access to any 
given patent when he has already met 
the qualifications for licensing in the 
atomic energy field. 

Unless the licensing of patented in- 
ventions to all qualified parties is auto- 
matic, the purposes of so-called compul- 
sory licensing may well be defeated. A 
clue to this possible result is provided in 
the testimony of Caspar Ooms, a patent 
attorney who was formerly United States 
Patent Commissioner and later Chair- 
man of the AEC Patent Compensation 
Board. In his appearance before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy Mr, 
Ooms proposed instead of automatic 
licensing “that each applicant for a 
license must demonstrate separately that 
the license is necessary to effectuate the 
policies and purposes of the act. This 
restriction is maintained to make the in- 
vocation of this licensing power an ex- 
ception and an infrequently used device. 
It is intended to guard against the fear 
that the inventor who is willing to devote 
his resources to making developments in 
this field would be compelled to share his 
contributions with his competitors and 
to insure that he will be required to give 
license only in the extreme and infre- 
quent situation where that is necessary 
to accomplish the designs of this legis- 
lation.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Ooms has 
thrown out the baby with the bath, 
Whereas our objective should be to 
broaden the base of atomic industry by 
affording equal access to technical in- 
novations, for a period of time at least, 
Mr. Ooms makes only a grudging conces- 
sion to that objective and prefers that 
the limited and exceptional instance be 
the rule, 

Iam most deeply concerned with basic 
patents which might restrict use of proc- 
esses or mechanical gadgetry and which 
would be of such major importance as 
to prohibit development of peacetime 
uses by others who are competent to 
bring to the mass of the people important 
benefits. I am not so much concerned 
with patents in a peripheral or secondary 
zone, which would not give to any in- 
ventor a major or basic control over the 
industry. 
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PREVENTION OF MONOPOLISTIC TRENDS 


Ready access of licensed firms to all 
patents for 10 years is an essential] ele- 
ment, as I have indicated, in preventing 
monopolistic exploitation of atomic en- 
terprises by a few large firms. In addi- 
tion to patent measures, other safe- 
guards must be established to prevent 
the growth of monopolies to the detri- 
ment of small business and competitive 
business. 

I doubt very much that the antitrust 
laws are a sufficient instrument for pre- 
venting monopoly growth in this new and 
untried field. The limitations of the 
antitrust laws in this regard were well 
stated in testimony before our joint com- 
mittee by Andrew Biemiller, a former 
member of this body, speaking for the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Bie- 
miller said: 

We believe that the Congress should not 
relieve the Atomic Energy Commission of its 
positive obligation to prevent or discourage 
monopoly in the field of atomic power. It is 
not enough to rely simply on the antitrust 
laws and to pass the buck to the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. Al- 
though these laws have an important func- 
tion in limiting the monopolistic tendencies 
of big business, the protracted and cum- 
bersome procedures for determining whether 
the antitrust laws have been violated in a 
given case may not work very well in the 
completely new field of atomic power. 

The antitrust lawyers, working in an in- 
tricate maze of judicial decisions, are ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of degrees 
of market contro] and percentages of pro- 
duction accounted for by established firms. 
In the case of atomic power, which breaks 
new ground and contains no precedents for 
evaluating industrial controls, it would seem 
more appropriate for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to maintain fts original respon- 
sibility through its licensing powers to pre- 
vent the growth of monopoly in atomic 
energy. No proposals should be entertained 
which would weaken the positive mandate 
in the Atomic Energy Act to strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise. 

WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF ATOMIC POWER BENEFITS 

Although the potential peacetime benefits 
of atomic energy are many and varied, our 
primary concern in this context is with 
atomic power. How to harness this vast 
new source of energy to perform the daily 
tasks of mankind and to further industrial 
progress is the problem that intrigues our 
scientists, engineers, businessmen, legisla- 
tors, and administrators of Government. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, perhaps 
because of its preoccupation with atomic 
Weapons, has not shown great imagination 
or ingenuity in fostering the development of 
atomic power, except to propose that private 
industry take over the responsibility. 


For years the Commission has been 
devouring enormous amounts of elec- 
tricity from conventional sources to run 
the various atomic installations, even 
while the energy potential of atomic 
fission has been allowed to go to waste. 
The Commission today is the largest sin- 
gle consumer of electricity in the United 
States, accounting for possibly 4 or 5 
percent of the total electrical-power de- 
mand of the Nation. 


One would expect the Commission to 
be enterprising in figuring out ways and 
means of cutting down its huge power 
bill and working toward self-sufficiency 
in power requirements by utilizing 
atomic power. In fact, the Commission 
has not only been lacking in such enter- 
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prise; it has entered into agreements 
with private utilities in some areas to 
supply a large portion of its power needs 
for the next 25 years. And the utilities, in 
turn, have asked for—and received— 
Government guaranties of compensation 
in the event the AEC power demand falls 
off and eliminates the need for the utili- 
ties’ output. 

When the Atomic Energy Act was 
passed in 1946, the Congress contem- 
plated the possibility that atomic power 
would be generated. Section 7 (d) of 
the act authorizes the Commission to 
use and sell electricity derived from the 
atom. But the Commission is not a 
power-minded agency; it does not like 
to think of itself as a producer and mar- 
keter of atomic power. Perhaps other 
agencies of the Government are better 
equipped for this task. In any event, 
the Federal Government has an impor- 
tant responsibility in atomic-power pro- 
duction and distribution. 

After the investment of billions from 
the Public Treasury in atomic energy, 
and the glowing promises of its ultimate 
contributions to human welfare, how 
short of expectations would be our 
atomic power program if the only end 
results were to build up the power supply 
position of a few private utilities without 
any noticeable effect on the prices that 
consumers pay for electricity or the 
availability of power to areas and popu- 
lations now denied its blessings. 

The cardinal principle—though it may 
sound old-fashioned in the “giveaway” 
age, still remains, namely, that the bene- 
fits created by public investment should 
be widely distributed throughout the 
national economy. 

PROTECTION OF LABOR'S RIGHTS IN ATOMIC 

INDUSTRY 

Greater freedom of enterprise in 
atomic energy carries with it the com- 
mensurate obligation of insuring the like 
freedom to labor. Management-labor 
relations in this field have been handi- 
capped by onerous security require- 
ments. Legislative safeguards must be 
written to prevent the abuse of secrecy 
to evade collective bargaining. 

IMPARTIAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 


If opportunities are to be opened up 
to private enterprise in the atomic- 
energy field, Government controls neces- 
sary for maintaining security, health, 
safety, and other basic measures should 
be administered in a fair and impartial 
manner. I deem it essential that per- 
sons or firms who may have grounds for 
believing fair treatment has been denied 
them in regard to licensing or other ac- 
tions should be accorded the right of 
appeal to an independent review board 
or tribunal apart from the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself. 

To minimize further the possibilities 
for arbitrary administrative action, I be- 
lieve the Commission should exert the 
necessary controls only at strategic 
points in the atomic industrial process 
without suffocating the whole industry 
by bureaucratic redtape. Thus, a leas- 
ing system for fissionable materials, with 
title remaining in the Government, 
would provide an intelligent control 
mechanism, eliminating the need for a 
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complicated licensing procedure for 
atomic production facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to out- 
line some of the more important consid- 
erations that must guide our approach 
to new legislation in the atomic-energy 
field. Our joint committee will make an 
intensive study of proposed legislation 
and in due time report to the Congress. 


Increased Tax Exemptions Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the most 
equitable way to reduce income taxes is 
to allow higher individual and depend- 
ents exemptions. Accordingly I have in- 
troduced House bill 8116 to increase ex- 
emptions to $700 this year and $800 next 
year. 

Our tax policies should, to the fullest 
extent possible, foster a dynamic, ex- 
panding economy. It is not enough that 
we maintain our total number of em- 
ployed persons at a fixed, stable number. 
The increase in our population makes it 
imperative that our labor force con- 
stantly expand proportionately. 

The unwise economic policies of this 
administration have contributed to the 
current downward trend in total em- 
ployment and made certain individual 
tax reductions more necessary than 
would be the case otherwise. I believe 
in a balanced budget but adverse eco- 
nomic conditions have made the threat 
of a reasonable deficit less dangerous 
than increasing unemployment coupled 
with decreasing consumer purchasing 
power. 

It is now painfully evident that the 
administration put the brakes on our 
economy too fast with its short-lived but 
fast-reacting hard money” experiment. 
The effects of “hard money” were ag- 
gravated by the sudden sharp defense 
cutbacks which were ordered before 
plans for transition to civilian produc- 
tion could even be formulated. 

The reason for the individual and de- 
pendents’ tax exemption, according to 
my understanding, is to allow the tax- 
payer and his family enough income for 
Subsistence before subjecting him to the 
income-tax levy. By this test it is evi- 
dent that $600 is too low and should be 
increased before tax relief is voted for 
stockholders or corporations. 

Only the needs of national defense and 
our fiscal situation justify keeping the 
exemption at less than $1,000 even for 
this year. 

Increased consumer purchasing power 
should stimulate production and help 
reverse the current unemployment trend- 
Other methods now seem less desirable 
primarily because of the time factor. 

Shortsighted campaign promises fol- 
lowed by rash fiscal policies have pro- 
duced a serious threat not only to our 
own economy but also to the economic 
confidence of the entire free world. 
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As long as a tax-reduction device is 
to be used at this time it should be a 
fair one. Increasing the individual and 
dependents’ income-tax exemption ap- 
pears to be the fairest and most prac- 
ticable way to try to stimulate economic 
activity through -tax reduction, 


Enormous Issues Raised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix a newspaper editorial from the 
pen of a former colleague, Clinton D, 
McKinnon, now the editor and publisher 
of the Daily News of Los Angeles: 
| From the Los Angeles Dally News of Febru- 

ary 19. 1954] 


Enormous Issues RAISED 


President Eisenhower's reasons for recom- 
mending changes in the atomic energy law 
of 1946, as they relate to sharing certain 
information with our allies, are so lucid that 
no American interested in the cooperative 
protection of the free world can quarrel with 
their rightness. į 

But when the President dwells on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and proposes 
such changes in the law as will permit pri- 
vate industry to exploit atomic energy, the 
President raises such enormous issues that 
there must be the most searching debate be- 
fore the relationship between public and 
private use of atomic energy is decided by 
legislation. 

The President undoubtedly is correct when 
he says that only further research is needed 
to make practical industrial use of atomic 
power. But what does he mean by the “es- 
tablishment of conditions in which the spirit 
of enterprise can flourish?” 

The President speaks of permitting private 
industry to own and operate atomic plants, 
to buy or lease atomic fuels from the Gov- 
ernment, manufacture such materials and 
obtain patents; all of this, presumably under 
license from the Atomic Energy Commission, 

But the research that may soon make in- 
dustrial use of atomic power possible, the 
plants that have been built and all that to 
date has been accomplished, whether for in- 
dustrial use or for defense, was done with 
billions upon billions of dollars contributed 
by the people of the United States, and the 
great question is, how shall this unprece- 
dented public asset best be put to use for the 
benefit of the people who paid for it? 

The development of ‘the greatest force 
known to man was the creation of the peo- 
ple, and this is a novel factor in our his- 
tory. In such a situation the President's 
recommendations are trite, especially since 
he ignores all the implications of the un- 
precedented situation. 

This is said without disrespect for Presi- 

dent Eisenhower's noble objectives envision- 
ing the bettermrent of the whole free world, 
in defense and in peace. 
But because our whole future development 
may hinge on how we make industrial use of 
atomic energy, we must have the kind of 
serious and extensive public discussion the 
President's message skirts. 

Nevertheless, President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage has accomplished a very important pur- 
pose; it has, at long last, rung up the cur- 
tain on a debate long hovering in the wings 
and which has now been pushed etage cen- 
ter before the American people, 
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The Problem of Trieste—Italy’s Historical 
Right to the Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea lies Trieste, a 
city which currently is a powder keg in 
Europe. Italy and Yugoslavia both 
make historical and geographical claims 
to Trieste. 

The history of the Trieste problem 
ought to be better known by the Ameri- 
can people. It would then be under- 
stood why Italy’s claim is much more 
than a sentimental attachment to the 
city. Trieste was Italian for centuries— 
under the Romans, then under Venice 
and later as a free Italian “Commune” 
within the framework of Austrian feud- 
alism. Trieste has always maintained 
her Italian character. The predom- 
inance of Italian people in this area has 
been confirmed over the years by suc- 
cessive censuses of the population. 

Italy intervened in World War I on 
the side of the Allies, in large part for 
the purpose of unifying Trieste to Italy; 
this war cost Italy more than 600,000 
dead. At the end of the war Italy’s re- 
quest for Trieste was accepted by the 
Allies at the London conference; by the 
Yugoslavs with the Rome pact; and was 
acknowledged by President Wilson. 
Then, some 25 years later, toward the 
end of World War II, Italy many times 
brought to the attention of the Allies its 
anxiety over Trieste. In spite of assur- 
ances to Italy by the Allies, Marshal Tito 
occupied the city. At the peace confer- 
ence following the war, American offi- 
cials proposed the line most favorable 
to Italy; unfortunately this line was not 
accepted. To please Russia the Allies 
found it necessary to agree as a tem- 
porary measure to a Free Territory of 
Trieste, by which Trieste was divided 
into Zones A and B to be supervised over 
by Italy and Yugoslavia, respectively. 
This arrangement has never been ac- 
ceptable, either to the local population, 
or to the people and Governments of 
Italy and Yugoslavia. Numerous times 
Italian officials have presented proposals 
for a settlement of the Trieste issue. Re- 
cently Italy has proposed a plebescite in 
harmony with the democratic principles 
of the right to self-determination; but 
these overtures have been rejected by the 
Yugoslavs. It has been increasingly evi- 
dent that Italy is anxious for a settle- 
ment of this issue by an agreement with 
Yugoslavia, but today there appears to 
be little chance for an immediate solu- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Italy’s legiti- 
mate claims in this area will be realized 
soon. 

Mr. Speaker, Italian-Americans are 
vitally concerned with the actions of our 
Government in this matter. They have 
expressed themselves as favoring a 
speedy solution in Italy’s behalf. The 
oldest Italian-American fraternal organ- 
ization in the United States is the Co- 
lumbian Federation of Italian-American 
Societies, Three units of this great or- 
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ganization are quartered in Springfield, 

Mass.—they are Loggia Figli del Lavoro, 

No. 188; Loggia No. 221, Societa’ Unione 

e Fratellanza Italiana; Societa’ Venezia 

Italiana, No. 229. I am proud of these 

societies, their members, and their ac- 

complishments. All three recently 
passed resolutions calling for the return 
of Trieste to Italy. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the resolutions in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY Loben Front Det La- 
VORO, No. 188, OF THE COLUMBIAN FEDERA- 
TION OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, ON JANUARY 
8, 1954 
Whereas the great majority of inhabitants 

of the city of Trieste are Itallan; and 
Whereas that our Government in April 

1948 pledged publicly to use its moral force 

in order to revise the Italian Peace Treaty 

and to return the city of Trieste to Italy; 
and 

Whereas tens of thousands of people of 
the Italian cities and towns of Istria, such 
as Fiume, Pola, Parenzo, Zara, etc., left their 
belongings and escaped from the dictator- 
ship of Tito in order to live in a free and 
democratic country are now refugees in 

Trieste; and 
Whereas in supporting these refugees the 

economic, financial, industrial, and health 

structure of the city of Trieste are crippling 
the town forever if the present situation will 
endure: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this organi- 
zation, American citizens of Italian extrac- 
tion, support the policy of our Government 
in pledging the return of the territory of 

Trieste to Italy; be it 
Resolved, That the pledge will be enforced 

with facts in future meetings of the Coun- 

cil of Foreign Ministers, or through our 
delegation to the General Assembly of the 

United Nations. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JoHN Tarry, 
President, 
AUGUSTO DAGRADI, 
Secretary. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 

Representative Epwaro P, BOLAND, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Resolution passed by Lodge Societa’ Unione 

e Fratellanza Iallana, No, 221, of the Colum- 

bian Federation of Springfield, Mass., on 

January 7, 1954: 

“Whereas the great majority of inhabitants 
of the city of Trieste are Italian; and 
“Whereas that our Government In April 

1948, pledged publicly to use its moral force 

in order to revise the Italian Peace Treaty 

and to return city of Trieste to Italy; and 

“Whereas tens of thousands of people of 
the Italian cities and towns of Istria, such 
as Fiume, Pola, Parenzo, Lussino, Zara, etc.. 
left their belongings and escaped from the 
dictatorship of Tito in order to live in a free 
and democratic country are now refugees in 

Trieste; and 
“Whereas in supporting these refugees the 

economic, financial, industrial, and health 

structure of the city of Trieste are crippling 
the town forever if the present situation will 
endure: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the members of this or- 
ganization, American citizens of Italian ex- 
traction, support the policy of our Govern- 
ment in pledging the return of the territory 
of Trieste to Italy: Be it 

“Resolved, That the pledge will be enforced 
with facts, in future meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, or through our dele- 
gation to the General Assembly of the United 

Nations.” 

Respectfully submitted. 
FRED Prat, 
President. 
RENZO VEDANI, 
Secretary. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Representative Enwarp P. BOLAND, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Rerolution passed by Lodge Societa' Vene- 
zia Italiana, No. 229, of the Columbian Fed- 
eration of Springfleld, Mass., on January 5, 
1054: 

“Whereas the great majority of inhabitants 
of the city of Trieste are Italian; and 

“Whereas our Government in April 1948 
pledged publicly to use its moral force 
in order to revise the Itallan Peace Treaty 
and to return the city of Trieste to Italy; and 

“Whereas tens of thousands of people of 
the Italian cities and towns of Istria, such as 
Flume, Pola, Parenzo, Lussino, Zara, etc., 
left their belongings and escaped from the 
dictatorship of Tito in order to live in a free 
and democratic country are now refugees in 
Trieste; and 

“Whereas in supporting these refugees the 
economic, financial, industrial, and health 
structure of the city of Trieste is crippling 
the town forever if the present situation will 
endure: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the members of this or- 
ganization, American citizens of Italian ex- 
traction, support the policy of our Govern- 
ment in pledging the return of the territory 
of Trieste to Italy; be it 

"Resolved, That the pledge will be enforced 
with facts, in future meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, or through our dele- 
gation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH MARCHETTT, 
President. 

Renzo VEDANI, 
Secretary. 


Report on Military Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
the report on surplus military property 
prepared by the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable R. WALTER RIEHLMAN. 
The report is identified as House Report 
No. 1196, being the sixth intermediate 
report of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

It was my privilege as a member of 
the Riehlman subcommittee to partici- 
pate in a number of the subcommittee 
hearings at various military installa- 
tion. Chairman RIEHLMAN and other 
members of the subcommittee, as well 
as the staff, are to be commended for 
their hard work and careful investiga- 
tions in the field of military supply 
Management in an endeavor to save the 
taxpayers’ money and to improve the 
efficiency of the military services. 

Judging from our findings in surplus 
property, Mr. Speaker, there is con- 
siderable room for improvement. Today 
we are witnessing the end results of 
excessive procurement, unrealistic stock 
levels and ineffective utilization of mili- 
tary supplies. The military services 
have on their hands a gigantic problem 
of surplus property disposal. During 
fiscal 1953 the Department of Defense 
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disposed of personal property—as dif- 
ferentiated from real property—which 
originally cost the taxpayers $14, billion. 
In the next few years the magnitude of 
their problem will be several times 
greater. 

Several years ago, when I called at- 
tention on this floor to the imminent 
development of a surplus-property prob- 
lem—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
13, 1952—and to the importance of de- 
vising effective machinery to cope with 
that problem, it was difficult to arouse 
much interest. The agencies of gov- 
ernment, content to pursue their usual 
routine, were inclined to make light of 
the problem, They displayed no great 
interest or concern to make ready for 
what is upon us today. 

When the Hoover Commission was re- 
established during the 83d Congress, and 
I was honored by the Speaker in being 
appointed to that Commission, I pro- 
posed that a task force be created to deal 
with the specific subject matter on sur- 
plus-property disposal. My colleagues 
on the Commission immediately accept- 
ed that recommendation and agreed to 
set up such a task force. The group 
now is engaged in making the neces- 
sary studies, and I am hopeful that it 
will present soundly conceived recom- 
mendations to the Congress at a later 
date. 

In the meantime, I believe our Sub- 
committee on Military Operations is per- 
forming a very useful service by inquir- 
ing into the surplus-property field. The 
report to which I call attention today 
will be followed by further reports. 

The Members will note in this report 
that for the $114 billion worth of prop- 
erty sold as surplus by the military serv- 
ices in fiscal 1953, the return averaged 
something like 6 cents on the dollar. I 
am convinced that the txapayers should 
be getting a better deal from returns 
on surplus. A major difficulty is the 
lack of interest and experience of mili- 
tary officials in doing an effective mer- 
chandising job. In view of the billions 
of dollars involved in the entire pro- 
gram, surplus-property disposal requires 
a new appraisal and a fresh approach; 
it should no longer be regarded as a 
dull, routine chore by military officers 
temporarily assigned the disposal task. 

It has been my view, and this report 
bears me out, that civilian merchandis- 
ing experience should be brought into 
disposal operations. By offering some 
incentives to private industry merchan- 
disers under proper safeguards to protect 
the Government, I believe that large 
portions of this vast surplus can be sold 
more expeditiously and for a larger per- 
centage of return to the Treasury. 

In a previous report—House Report No. 
857, 83d Congress, Ist session—our sub- 
committee called upon the Department 
of Defense and the General Services Ad- 
ministration to prepare jointly a program 
for effective disposal of surplus. Under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, the General Services 
Administration has basic jurisdiction in 
this field. I trust that the Agency will 
display enough ingenuity and imagina- 
tion to come up with a sound and work- 
able program and will not sidestep its 
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primary responsibilities in handling sur- 
plus disposal. 

Mr. Edmund B. Mansure, the General 
Services Administrator is aware of this 
rapidly growing problem of surplus proP~ 
erty disposal and has recognized his pri- 
mary responsibility under the statute for 
developing a formula which will insure 
maximum use of excess property among 
Federal agencies and maximum do 
recovery to the Government from 
surplus disposal, 

Further, he has assured our chairman. 
Mr. RIEHLMAN, that the subcommitte® 
will be kept informed of the progress of 
the present study which is being made bY 
his staff in this field. 


Disposal of Synthetic-Rubber Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, undes 
leave to extend my remarks, I includ 
the following address which I deliv 
at the annual dinner of the Rubber 
Association of New York, Inc., at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York City, Feb“ 
ruary 23, 1954: 

I appreciate the opportunity ot attending 
the 1954 annual dinner of the Rubber 
Association of New York for several re! 

During the course of the past few months 
it has been my pleasure and privilege 
address the Manufacturing Chemists Asso 
ciation and the Rubber Manufacturers 
ciation. This evening I am afforded an 2 
portunity to complete the cycle by appear! 
before you gentlemen, who represent — 
an important segment of the rubber econ! 
of this country. r 

It has been noticeable in the past tha 
in emergency situations the members of this 
association have unreservedly placed tb 
selves and their facilities at the disposal df 
the Government whenever the dictates ôr 
national security so required. This attitud 
I assure you, is both recognized and ap 
ciated. aed 

The question has often been propoun or. 
as to the reason for my interest in rupee 
particularly in view of the fact that not in 
rubber- manufacturing company is locate” 18 
my Own district in Michigan. The odity 
simple; in my opinion, no single comm ty 
is more important to the national securi 
of the United States than rubber. 

Some of my colleagues in the congres 
refer to me as a rubber expert. As Aue 
over the faces before me, however, I of 
you I am aware of the honorary as eve’ 
that designation. Gathered here this © ts 
ning are natural-rubber importers, of 
of natural-rubber producers, producers pal 
synthetic rubber, consumers of both nat ro- 
and synthetic rubber, chemical and Paer” 
leum interests, members of the ro oe 
ice, and officials of the Government good 
concerned with rubber, including MY con- 
friend Willis Armstrong, the able and “ine 
scientious United States delegate tO ~ $ 
international rubber study group — trut g 
most representative assembly of experts 
all of the fields of rubber. on 

After World War II, the Committe? pef 
Armed Services concerned itself with ru pad 
legislation because, although the war 
terminated, the Government still ex 
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Control over the rubber economy of this 
Country. I am, have always been, and will 
Always be arm believer in the system of 
Tree enterprise, and a supporter of the prin- 
Ciple that the Government should never in- 
ject itself into the field of private business 
Unless such action is necessary in the inter- 
ests of our national security. 

In conducting our hearings in 1947, we 
heard conflicting testimony as to whether the 

vernment should continue to exercise 
Controls over the rubber industry. However, 
the Congress removed the then existing Gov- 
ernment controls over natural rubber 
through the enactment of Public Law No. 24, 
on March 29, 1947. It proved to be a wise 
decision but the conflict of testimony, at 
that time, turned out to be prophetic for 
all future hearings on rubber legislation. 

Subsequent action by the Congress has 

n devoted primarily to the question of 
the disposal of the Government-owned syn- 
thetic-rubber industry, and legislation de- 
Signed to accomplish this result was enacted 
at the last session of the Congress. 

Prankly, the legislation was not entirely to 
My liking. However, since the appointment 
A the Disposal Commissioners by the Presi- 
dent. I have conferred with Mr. Pettibone 
and Mr. Cook and Mr. Rounds on numerous 
Occasions, have found them to be completely 
Sapable and cooperative, and I am hopeful 

t a program will be developed which will 
Tesult in the sale of the Government-owned 
®ynthetic-rubber facilities during the early 
Dart of 1955. The magnitude of this under- 

g. however, should not be underesti- 
Mated, as the Disposal Commissioners are 
faced with a tremendously complicated task. 
But if the caliber of the Commission deter- 
es the outcome of the project—it will be 
successful. 
l In connection with the disposal program, 
Would also like to say this. It is my under- 
ing that a very considerable interest 
for the disposal of the synthetic-rubber 
Plants is being evidenced not only by the 
nt operators of those plants but by a 

{derable number of important concerns 
i ich, up to this time, have not participated 
n the Government-owned synthetic-rubber 
industry. 

Iam also told that in its recent meetings 
With various interested companies the Com- 

on has indicated that it would be 
Pleased to receive at any time, and the earlier 
he better, draft proposals in as complete de- 
x as possible setting out all currently 
Yailable ideas but excluding the dollar 
nt proposed to be offered. In the Com- 
Mission’s opinion, this procedure would be 
Mutually beneficial in the case of all pro- 
tpective purchasers, since it would afford op- 
Portunity for necessary discussions of tech- 
Neal details and conditions prior to the sub- 
Mlasion of definitive proposals, I understand 
that the Commission believes that in this 
Way it can render the greatest possible as- 
“Stance to interested parties, particularly 
were who have not heretofore been familiar 
th the operations of the industry. 
be Merely wanted to mention this for the 
nent of any persons here tonight who may 

Contemplating the submission of & pro- 
Posal to the Commission. 

Por many years I have been deeply con- 
tened over the spread of communism and 
Par effects thereof upon our friends in the 

East. As early as August 9, 1949, in an 
— before the Congress, I forecast the 

Nts which, sad to relate, subsequently fol- 
bowed terminating in Korea, and the reim- 
Cop ton for a period of time of Government 
ha rols over rubber. This I do not wish to 
tas ben again, I am deeply concerned over 
du, Problems with which the rubber pro- 
taats in the Far East are faced, for I believe 
tit rubber. like tin and oil, is an interna- 
% problem and one which cannot be 
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I attended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in May 1953, and was both sur- 
prised and disturbed over the statements 
which were made by representatives of rub- 
ber-producing countries. While I did not 
subscribe to all of the statements which were 
made, the fact remains that the rubber- 
producing countries still consider our Gov- 
ernment-owned synthetitc rubber industry 
as the greatest deterrent to a healthy and 
stable natural-rubber economy. They also 
feel that our synthetic-rubber operations are 
conducted under what may be called a cloak 
of secrecy. This thinking, if at all possible, 
should be dispelled. 

During the past few months several steps 
have been taken by our Government at the 
request of natural rubber producing coun- 
tries. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion put into effect a firm order system, re- 
quiring consumers to order their materials 3 
months in advance of actual delivery, the 
mandatory ceiling on the consumption of 
synthetic rubber was removed, and certain 
revisions were made in the rotation proce- 
dures of the General Services Administration. 

It is apparent the results have been un- 
successful insofar as the rubber-producing 
countries are concerned, for if an increase in 
the price of natural rubber was the primary 
objective, it has not been attained since the 
price has declined rather than increased. 

However, the steps which have been taken 
should certainly indicate a willingness on 
our part to remove barriers that have been 
some of the grounds for charges that our 
Government seeks to control natural-rubber 
prices. 

But—we must be realistic in facing this 
problem for the alternative could be far more 
costly than many people realize. The estab- 
lishment of a reasonable, stable price for 
rubber, would, in my opinion, contribute 
far more to the strained economies of the 
Far East than any form of economic aid 
which may be deyised and also at far less 
cost to our Government. We have done 
much for the free world—but certainly any- 
thing further we can do to encourage self- 
help should be done. 

Natural rubber producing countries must 
realize, however, that there is a limitation 
upon Our resources and the extent to which 
we can go without impairing our own econ- 
omy. This Government has already invested 
a tremendous sum of money in a security 
stockpile of natural rubber. Other con- 
suming countries would do well to follow 
our example. 

Producing countries should also put forth 
every effort to improve the quality of natu- 
ral rubber and within the limits of their 
financial ability institute replanting pro- 
grams. The demand for natural rubber is 
not going to diminish in the years ahead. 
It will increase—as will the demand for all 
new rubber. 

In addition to my inherent belief in the 
principle of free enterprise, I have always 
felt that should it become necessary for our 
Government to venture into the field of pri- 
vate business, the fullest information pos- 
sible relative to such activities should be 
made available to the American public, pro- 
vided such information does not infringe 
upon security requirements. 

In this connection, I am happy to an- 
nounce that I have been authorized, through 
the cooperation of the very able Administra- 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Kenton Cravens, to advise you that 
effective with the current month, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will today and 
each month hereafter make public its syn- 
thetic-rubber production schedule, and its 
estimated forward sales of synthetic rubber 
for the next ensuing quarter. I am further 
at liberty to Inform you that for the months 
of March, April, and May, it is expected that 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will pro- 
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duce 118,890 tons of synthetic rubber, and 
that its estimated sales for the same. period 
will amount to 113,000 tons. The inventory 
of synthetic rubber in the hands of the 
Government on January 31, 1954, totaled 
80,289 tons. 

Broken down by months, I think you will 
be interested to learn that the production 
figures from January to Jume of 1954 are 
are follows; 


Tons 
Win.. dss tne e 43, 426 
r Te roe eee seen ee 40, 250 
ERECT A R hee eee 42,640 
Fg ES A a RE a 37, 250 
nn po ES en ee Ee 39, 000 
June (estimated) 37, 000 


No estimate, 


I am sure that this information will prove 
of interest to everyone in the rubber 
industry. 

In conclusion, if I may be permitted to 
do so, I should like to inject a personal ele- 
ment in my remarks. I have known the 
president of your association, R. D. Young, 
for-a number of years and at all times I 
have found his advice and counsel to be 
sound, unbiased, and completely honest. On 
behalf of myself personally, as well as other 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
I should like to publicly express apprecia- 
tion to him for the valuable assistance which 
he has rendered from time to time in con- 
nection with rubber legislation. 


It has been s great pleasure to spend the 
evening with you and I hope that I may be 
given similar opportunities to share your 
hospitality in the future. 


Veterans for St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Veterans of World War II have 
adopted a mandate urging the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
This is part of their peace and prepared- 
ness platform which they adopted at 
their last convention. They are an in- 
fiuential body of opinion in this country. 
Their only object is the welfare of the 
country, and I am sure the Members of 
the House and the country at large will 
be interested in the following letter from 
their commander, Henry J. Mahady: 

AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1954. 
Hon. CLARENCE E. KILBURN, - 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. KILBURN: I am writing to Invite 
your attention to AMVETS support of 8. 2150, 
authorizing the United States to participate 
with Canada in construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

AMVETS has consistently supported this 
proposal for several years, Our present man- 
date—forming a part of the peace and pre- 
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paredness platform adopted at our last na- 
tional conyention—reads as follows: 

“We request the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to promote de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
for the reason that it is an essential trans- 
portation facility and is necessary to pro- 
vide movement for materials for national 
defense, and that the project promises to 
increase economic prosperity of both the 
United States and Canada.” 

For the record, perhaps I should indicate 
that AMVETS, one of the four major United 
States war veterans’ organizations granted 
a charter by the Congress of the United 
States, was formed by men who had served 
on active duty in the United States Armed 
Forces in World War II and now includes 
veterans of duty during the Korean conflict. 
Our members live in every State of the Union, 
the American. Territories and possessions and 
many foreign countries. We are fully aware 
of our grave responsibilities, 

The test we always apply to any legislative 
proposal is, in words taken from the. pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the United 
States, What is best for the common de- 
tense and the general welfare of the people 
of the United States?” We sincerely feel 
that support of the St, Lawrence seaway 
passes this test with flying colors, especially 
since Presiden Eisenhower, the Cabinet, the 
National Security Council, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unanimously declare that the 
St. Lawrence seaway is in the interest of 
the national security of the United States. 


Members of AMVETS know first hand the. 


conditions of modern mechanized warfare, 
We know the importance of steel in de- 
fense activities. We regard the St. Law- 
rence seaway as the best means of getting 
necessary Labrador ore to inland United 
States steel plants through a water route 
protected from torpedo attacks, at a time 
when the Mesabi range is fast facing deple- 
tion, forcing United States steel manufac- 
turers to seek ore from foreign sources. Im- 
portant as are ore shipments from Africa 
and South America, in times of emergency 
and outright war they must always move 
through submarine-infested waters. The 
St. Lawrence seaway has no such danger, 

By building a portion of the waterway on 
United States soll, as proposed in S. 2150, 
the United States will be in a strong position 
in negotiating terms of tolls, ship and cargo 
priorities, and antisabotage procedures. 

I trust you will give S. 2150 your serious 
consideration and I would be most apprecia- 
tive if you would write me your reaction to 
the view of AMVETS as set forth in this 
letter. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY J. Manapy, 
National Commander, AMVETS. 


The Atomic Pool Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 10, 1953, President Eisenhower 
proposed in a speech before the United 
Nations General Assembly that the na- 
tions involved in the atomic race con- 
tribute to a supervised bank of fission- 
able material—an international pool of 
nuclear energy and talent whose purpose 
would be, as the President said, to strip 
atomic energy of its military casing and 
adapt it to the arts of peace. 
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This speech was hailed by the peace- 
loving nations as a great and new inno- 
vation and great credit was given to the 
President for a statesmanlike and chal- 
lenging declaration. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment apparently recognizing its 
propaganda impact on world opinion did 
not treat it lightly as is its usual custom 
with free-world proposals, After due 
deliberation a serious and thoughtful 
answer was given. That answer should 
be read by every thoughtful person in 
the free world in order to evaluate its 
effect on the Soviets, 

I do not wish to be critical of the 
President's proposal, because I am sub- 
stantially in favor of its purpose and 
the content of the message. I believe it 
was of powerful value as a propaganda 
move in the ever-present cold war—but 
I do not believe that the American peo- 
ple should bask in the illusion that the 
proposal was basically new, or that such 
an interchange of techniques and knowl- 
edge is not, even though in a limited 
way, in existence already. 

The President’s proposal was to begin 
with a renewal of the principles of shar- 
ing peacetime benefits which was first 
cfficially expressed in the Baruch plan; 
although dressed up in a different 
approach. 

That its practice, as distinct from a 
theoretical proposal, has been in effect 
for the past 3 years may come as a sur- 
prise to many of our people, but it is 
nevertheless a fact. I am including with 
my remarks a very informative article 
by Mr. Lin Root, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune News Service, which was 
printed in the February 28 issue of the 
Washington Post. A careful reading of 
this article will enlighten those who may 
have overevaluated the newness of the 
President's proposal. 

The 3-year-old experiment referred to 
in Mr. Root’s article rests upon the oper- 
ational partnership of Norway and the 
Netherlands, but access to all phases of 
laboratory developments and theoretical 
presentations is extended to all of the 
world’s scientists. At the informal inter- 
national conference on atomic reactors 
which was held in August 1953 at Kjeller, 
Norway, over 100 scientists from 19 dif- 
ferent nations were in attendance. 

There is a great danger to not only our 
leadership in the atomic field but to our 
own scientific development in our con- 
tinued reluctance to recognize that the 
great stream of scientific advancement 
will not be checked just because we dam 
up our own tributary stream. Other 
tributaries will furnish their contribu- 
tion to the onrushing major stream of 
scientific knowledge and progress and 
we may find that we have only created a 
stagnant backwater because of our illu- 
sions. 

Norway PIONEERS Atomic Poot PLAN 
(By Lin Root) 

More than 2 months have passed sin 
President Eisenhower n before the 
United Nations General Assembly that na- 
tions in the atomic-arms race contribute to 
u supervised bank of fissionable material—an 
international pool of nuclear energy and tal- 
ent to strip atomic energy of its military 
casing and adapt it to the arts of peace. 

Although in that time the plan has been 
acclaimed in the western nations and treat- 
ed with apparently sincere interest in the 
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Soviet world, one basic question has been 
raised repeatedly: Assuming the nations 
concerned are willing, can such an interna- 
tional operation work? Is it practical? 

The answer is, “Yes.” Just such a joint 
operation has been working—and working 
well—for almost 3 years. The Joint Estab- 
lishment Experimental Pile (JEEP) in 
Kjeller, Norway, is owned and operated in 
equal partnership by Norway and the Nether- 
lands. 

Although still, comparatively speaking, in 
its adolescence, JEEP has made $7,000 wor' 
of commercial deliveries of radioactive 180° 
topes, is producing radioactive iodine for & 
pharmaceutical company, is at work on 2 
§,000-kilowatt atomic generator, and is con- 
ducting extensive research in the production 
of atomic energy for industrial power, 

JEEP came about in a simple, neighborl¥ 
way. Early in 1951, Norway was just com 
pleting construction of a heavy-water re- 
actor—an atomic furnace which operates 
natural uranium in heavy water. Norway 
was a producer of heavy water—which is H; 
with a heavier H—but not uranium. 

The Netherlands, it turned out, had sev” 
eral tons of uranium oxide, bought petore 
the war by a professor, who thought it m 
come in Handy later, and cuched under N 
noses during the war. 5 

Both countries planned industrial expan 
sion and an increased demand for power 
Both were maritime countries, aware 
atomic ship propulsion was the coming th! y 
But neither could proceed alone. S0 the 
did the natural thing—they pooled reso 
and set up shop at Ejelier. 

A committee of three Norwegian and three 
Dutch sciontists was set up to govern 1 
project, which was to be managed by a d 
rector, either Norwegian or Dutch, Du 
and Norwegian scientists were to work un 
the same rules, and the whole project 
to be run as an open scientific Institution- 7 

And that is how it has worked. Not cht 
are security safeguards dispensed with, 51 
the Kjeller Institute is open to the pu? ny 
and well visited. I haye been there Marg 
times. In addition, any qualified scientlte 
can come and work at Kjeller, The staff 15. 
included physicists from Italy, Yugoslav s 
Sweden, and the United States, and visitors 
from almost every other nation in the non 
Soviet world. n 

Not the least of JEEP’s values has Leet 
tts stimulus to atomic research in other 8", 
countries, Many of the visiting scient§ 
are working on plans to butld reactors an 
their homelands—and the Kjeller pile 15 Sf 
deal model. It is perhaps the cheapest 1 
its size and achievements ever built. in 
total cost was about 62.300, 000 — million r 
cash and $1,300,000 worth of heavy W° 
contributed by Norsk Hydro, ted 

As a result, Sweden has almost comple ed 
an industria reactor, and others are plant, 
or in progress in Switzerland, Belg! ds. 
France, Great Britain, Italy, The Netherlart. 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Australia, and IM“ eg 
Norsk Hydro, incidentally, is filling 
countries’ orders for heavy water. vat 

JEEP has solved the problem of pri $ 
or public ownership with a comprom ors 
public and private ownership pian. in- 
Hydro owns a sizable chunk. Other ave 
dustrialists, notably ship owners „ jp- 
bought shares in the expectation of the 
dustrial usage of atomic power. P: of 
public money comes from the N. ols 
State Soccer Betting Pool, which oo? 


public wagering. , 
In the Netherlands, the setup 18 an 
private 


der 


The Dutch Reactor Commission has 
contracts with industrial firms, and gor 
industry has supplied sizable funds re- 
future rights. New laboratories ed to 
search groups also have been establish 
cooperate with the joint project. bare 
Meanwhile, JEEP is starting to take and 
of its own financing by selling isotopes this 
has more orders than it can fill. But 


| 
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is a sideline. The scientists are primarily 
interested in studying the possibilities of 
Various reactor designs and production of in- 
dustrial power, Already JEEP heats its own 
building by utilizing the heat produced in 
the reactor. 

It seems likely that President Eisenhower 
had knowledge of the Kjeller pool when he 
made his proposal in the U. N. Dr. Gunnar 
Randers, the Norwegian scientist who first 
Conceived the Kjeller project and is now its 
director, had conversations last fall with 
Adm. Lewis Strauss, head of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. And the 
informal international conference on atomic 
reactors, sponsored by JEEP and held at 
Kjeller last August, was attended liberally by 
American representatives—scientists, AEC 
Observers, members of the United States 
Office of Naval Research in London and the 
United States scientific attaché in Stock- 

Im. 

More than 100 scientists of 19 nations, 
from India to Brazil, attended. Every one 
Was a member of the atomic energy group 
ot his own country. -But many had never 
Seen a reactor. Their excitement ran high. 
Instead of working in lonely insecurity, in- 
formed only by declassified documents from 
the United States and Britain, they knew 
What others were thinking and planning in 
their field. 

For example: Over coffee after a sessiohi 
in which there had been a Swiss report on 
atomic progress. a Norwegian- physicist 
turned to me and said: 

“You see, there is Switzerland going 
through the identical heat-exchange deter- 
Minations that we have just finished. If we 
had known, we could have put the money 
into measurements in a different range—or 

could have. Together we could have 
Covered more than twice the ground in half 
the time.” 
1 All around me the same idea was taking 
orm in many languages. The conference 
culminated in a proposal by Dr. Randers 
for the establishment of an International 

Uclear Energy Society, open to scientists 
°f all nations, for the promotion of peace- 
Tul uses of atomic energy through the ex- 
change of knowledge. 

l Dr. Stevan Dedijer, head of Yugoslavia's 
Nstitute for Research on the Structure of 

tter, was on his feet immediately, 

“I support wholeheartedly this proposal,” 

he Said. “The country I represent can only 
vest a few dollars a year. We cannot 

“ford to make mistakes.” 

Another delegate jumped up: “Yes, we 
k d spend less money together than the 
um of what each would spend separately, 
and we would move faster. We should pool 

ideas. Say one country has graphite, 
another has uranium, another the possibility 
ot making enriched uranium, Each could 
Out experiments that we decide on 
Sentrally—and we would all benefit.” 
mene vote was unanimous, The society is 

lll in the process of formation, but before 
delegates disbanded, three countries 
abreed to set out immediately on a joint 
wack on a group of experiments. They 
lent Norway, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 


wat is how the joint attack has started to 
8 k: Dr. Arne Lundby, nuclear physicist in 
margo of the reactor development depart- 
nt at Kjeller, was working at the reactor 
1 ld recently when an airmail special de- 
Very letter arrived from Dr. Werner Zunti 
5 the Physikalisches Institut in Zurich, 
Witzerland. Handing over his work to an 
‘stant, Dr. Lundby ran across the snow- 
pated road to his office in the projects“ 
ysics building. 
tere he fished out some notes—from a 
Dug “Open drawer, not a triple-locked safe 
Tanne a space clear on his desk and made 
Da, Calculations, Then, taking letter and 
anne he consulted with Director Randers 
@ then went upstairs to the office of Dutch 
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Physicist Dr. Jacob A. Goedkoop. The two 
conferred for a half hour about the possibili- 
ties of a changed design for reactor fuel 
elements, An answer was drafted and Lund- 
by went downstairs to send it of to Dr. 
Zunti by the first plane to Zurich. 

Without formality, without the rigors of 
security, a 3-nation exchange of information 
had taken place. 

JEEP is a small-scale but working model, 
a practical demonstration of the President's 
proposals, Although few outside the scien- 
tific world are aware of its existence, it is 
inconceivable that any progress toward an 
international atomic pool will be made which 
will not include, if it is not based upon, the 
pioneer work of Norway and the Netherlands, 


Eight Hundred Dollar Increase Should Be 
the Bedrock Minimum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954- 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested a hearing by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
on measures now pending. I understand 
a large number of Members have made 
similar requests and it will be a matter 
of weeks until all can be heard, making 
allowance, of course, for other witnesses, 
many of them from out of town. 

Originally I had been scheduled by the 
committee to appear before it on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954, and I so notified my con- 
stituents who had written me on the 
subject. I did appear on that date, only 
to learn that the Postmaster General by 
an unexpected development was before 
the committee for the entire time avail- 
able. Pending the time when I shall be 
called by the committee, I am extending 
my remarks to include the statement I 
have prepared for delivery. It follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here. I 
would be ashamed to go home and face hon- 
est people in the Federal service if while here 
I did not do everything within my power 
to advance legislation offering relief so long, 
so cruelly and so unfairly withheld. As I 
am not a member of the committee, this 
opportunity of voicing my convictions is 
doubly appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that close to 
100 Members of the House will testify, some 
already have testified, for legislation pro- 
posed to give the fullest measure of justice 
to the Federal workers in the humble places. 
The $800 annual postal increase provided in 
the pending measure is the very least that 
any real friend of the postal workers can 
consider, In my considered opinion the 
minimum should be $1,000. As it has been 
put at $800 in the bill, no real friend of the 
postal workers should permit $800 to be 
used as a bargaining figure. 

The fact that so many Members of the 
Congress are participating personally in these 
hearings is proof that the postal workers, 
indeed all of the Federal workers, have 
strength and power. These Congressmen 
would not be here in such unprecedented 
numbers if the American people from coast 
to coast were not behind the just demands 
of the Federal workers. 

It is more important to us as a nation 
founded on principles of morality that we 
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deal fairly and honestly with our faithful 
servants in the humbler places than that we 
balance the budget. 

There are other ways of bringing the 
Post Office Department to solvency than 
committing grand larceny on the men and 
women who have made the United States 
post office a pattern throughout the world of 
efficient public service. These men and 
women are entitled to a minimum increase 
of 8800. Every cent less than $800 that is 
given them is as money stolen from those 
who have earned it. 

MATTER OF SOUND POLICY 


I am here to recommend a favorable report 
on H. R. 2344 as a matter of sound business 
policy. 

The business and industrial world depend 
for their daily functioning upon efficient 
mail service. Efficiency demands a trained 
experienced personnel. Today postal service 
is suffering from a labor turnover that pri- 
vate business would not attempt to survive. 
Wages paid to postal workers cannot hold 
personnel against the wages which private 
industry can pay. The result is that the 
post office can neither attract ambitious 
youth nor hold experienced workers. 

Recently 30,000 applications for Civil Sery- 
ice examinations were passed out in the Chi- 
cago area. Five thousand people were asked 
to take that examination; the post office 
hoped to get 100 out of the 5,000. Some of 
the main activities in mail distribution re- 
quire an experience of at least 4 years for 
perfection. 

If a complete working force is continu- 
ously drained of its help no efficiency can 
be developed and we all pay the cost, Ex- 
perienced employees are leaving the service 
attracted by better pay elsewhere, Failure 
to attract energetic younger help and losing 
the experienced older employees means an 
eventual breakdown in the whole service. 
Letters coming into my office tell a story of 
discouragement and loss of morale that sur- 
vey of the speed of mail (or lack of speed) 
fail to analyze. 

RATION OF SKIMMED MILK 


The 81st Congress gave to postal workers a 
ration of skimmed milk which it euphoni- 
ously called a “raise.” Since then the gap 
between take-home pay and the cost of liv- 
ing has widened until the two are no longer 
within shouting distance of one another. 
Within the past year postal workers in the 
Chicago area have been faced with a series 
of increases. For example: (1) Rents have 
increased with the ending of rent controls; 
(2) real-estate taxes have Jumped; (3) li- 
nois Central commuters’ fares have increased 
25 percent; (4) telephone rates are higher; 
(4) gas rates have increased; (6) streetcar 
fares have jumped. Increased costs of these 
items have been accompanied by increased 
costs of food and clothing. The postal 
worker must pay the increased costs of 1954 
out of a salary that lagged behind the cost 
of living in 1952. 


HUMAN SIDE APPEALS 


There is however another side, the human 
side, to my appeal for an $800 increase in 
salary for postal workers. The American 
people whose charity has encompassed the 
globe and embraced both friend and foe, do 
not wish to be placed in the position of de- 
manding that the postal workers shall serve 
them at the expense of their own home life, 
health, and security, Yet we Americans are 
pretty much in that position today. 

Hundreds of letters coming into my office 
present a picture of which we cannot be 
proud. To eke out existence the postal 
worker must get a part-time job in another 
field, thus leaving him no time to spend with 
his family. 

His wife must work. That means no 
mother to supervise their children or just 
to give them that which every child needs, 
a mother to greet them when they return 
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from school and to help them with their 
homework. Instead the child of the postal 
worker must shift for himself after school. 
If, without supervision, he becomes one of 
our numbers of juvenile delinquents, 
that is too bad for them, but not for us? 

I cannot hear our American fathers and 
mothers agree to such a thought. 

WHEN ILLNESS COMES 

The letters which I have received tell 
another story. The postal worker cannot 
save for emergencies. When they come, they 
mean cashing in on insurance policies, bor- 
rowing on other tangible goods and assets. 
To be sure the Letter Carriers Association 
operates a hospital and surgical program for 
which the letter carriers themselves pay, 
Experience with these plans shows that they 
are inadequate when major emergencies 
develop. 

As a matter of good business, as well as in 
the name of humanity, I recommend a fa- 
vorable report on H. R. 2344. 

GREAT MERIT IN H. R. 2585 


I recommend also the enactment of H. R. 
2585. This is not a pay raise bill as such. 
It reclassifies supervisory employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department 
into 36 step-rate grades comparable with 
those for other postal employees and em- 
ployees in other Federal services. 

Supervisory employees of the post office do 
not now have ingrade promotions comparable 
with other postal employees and employees 
in other Federal services. H. R. 2585, there- 
fore, merely corrects an inequity and like 
H. R. 2344, will serve to improve the postal 
service, 

Since supervisory experience does not count 
there is now no inducement for a man to 
remain in that branch of service. The 
Hoover Commission has recommended the 
adoption of the provisions of H. R. 2585 as 
a means of improving postal service. 

IN CLASSIFIED SERVICES 


H. R. 4556 and similar measures make vari- 
ous increases in compensation to employees 
in the classified services. One letter, which 
I have received, comparable to others in the 
game vein makes the following points: 

“Both in the interest of justice to Gov- 
ernment employees and in the Interest of 
good government such a pay raise is urgently 
needed so that the Government may retain 
young and well-qualified employees. At the 
present time, inability to retain such em- 
Ployees is seriously affecting the efficiency of 
Government operations. 


“As a meat-inspection employee, I am im- 
pelled to call your attention to the seriously 
inequitable rates of overtime pay for em- 
ployees of Federal Meat Inspection. These 
employees are compelled to work probably 
more overtime than any other group of em- 
Ployees in public service. Many work over 
60 hours per week and some as many as 70 
hours at arduous tasks. Their overtime rate 
is much less than time and one-half and in 
most cases even less than straight time. I 
am not referring to high administrative of- 
ficials but to routine inspectors. In my own 
case, my overtime rate is 60 cents per hour 
less than straight time. These rates result 
from the overtime law enacted in 1945 which 
provides for progressive reduction in over- 
time rates on salaries over $2,980 per year. A 
number of pay raises since that date have 
made the $2,980 figure entirely unrealistic 
and the present deplorable situation is the 
result. 

“HOW INSPECTION WORKS 

“Under the circumstances, employees feel 
that they are paying a large part of the cost 
of Government operations. This is particu- 
larly true in meat inspection where the De- 
partment of Agriculture collects $2.40 per 
man-hour from the packer receiving over- 
time inepection. 
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“Under this system the Department of 
Agriculture is encouraged to perform as much 
inspection as possible on overtime, as over- 
time inspection is not chargeable to the ap- 
Ppropriation but to the packer, and to the 
extent that the rate is inequitable, to the 
employees. 

“It is true that under an act approved 
July 24, 1919 (41 Stat. 241) the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to pay overtime 
compensation to meat inspection employees 
at rates which he may determine and charge 
all overtime rates to the packer; but for 
years the Department of Agriculture has in- 
formed us that it would be contrary to good 
policy to pay its meat inspection employees a 
higher overtime rate than that paid to Gov- 
ernment employees in general. 

“Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment is guilty of gross duplicity for, under 
the Public Contract Act, contractors engaged 
on public contracts are compelled by the 
Government to pay their employees full time- 
and-one-half rates for overtime, but the Gov- 
ernment refuses to pay its own employees 
even straight time rates for comparable 
work. * It appears we can secure redress 
only through legislation.” 

IN CONCLUSION 


Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, 
again I must express my appreciation of your 
courtesy in giving me this opportunity to 
speak my heart and mind in support of legis- 
lation proposed for the betterment of the 
conditions surrounding the Federal employ- 
ment. I trust that the action of the com- 
mittee will be favorable and thus consistent 
with the great weight of American public 
opinion. 


A Good Friend Returns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am so pleased to note the return to the 
United States, representing again his 
Government of the Philippines, our 
former colleague, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo. 

While a citizen of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, my valued friend, Carlos 
Romulo, is truly “a citizen of the world.” 

There is so much good that could be 
said or written about General Romulo 
that it would take volumes to fill. 

He is well grounded in those funda- 
mentals, spiritually and idealistically, 
that makes him outstanding. He is not 
only brilliant but possesses other qual- 
ities that make real greatness: he is 
honorable and trustworthy. 

General Romulo already has a great 
past, but despite that his future still 
lies ahead of him. 

In my remarks I am pleased to include 
an editorial relating to General Romulo, 
entitled “A Good Friend Returns,” ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of 
February 28, 1954: 

A Goop FREND RETURNS 

The United States will say a hearty “wel- 
come back” to a stanch friend of Americans 
and their country, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo. He returns to us today as the Am- 
bassador of the newly elected Philippine 
President, Ramon Magsaysay. He returns 
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also in the capacity of a spokesman for his 
fellow countrymen, an interpreter of 
thinking and feeling. 

Like any good interpreter, he must be 
fluent in two languages. He must know 
something of our thinking and feeling also, 
This is part of General Romulo’s splendid 
equipment for his job. He knows his 
people and he knows us. In his own per- 
sonality he is the best possible denial of the 
old falsehood that East and West cannot 
meet in mutuality of understanding. One 
definition of friendship is that of under- 
standing someone and liking him, anyw4J- 
General Romulo happens to like us, as well 
as understand us, and we like him. 

This newly forged team of Magsaysay in 
the Philippines and Romulo in the United 
States ought to be a good one. Each bas 
confidence in the other that stems from the 
knowledge that each is in the right place. 
We believe that General Romulo can act y 
do more for his country here than he couls 
at home. And we believe that Preside? 
Magsaysay can do a magnificent job 25 
Philippine President if his people give 
the strong support that he richly deserves 


Dr. Clarence Manion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
missal of Dean Clarence Manion f 
the chairmanship of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, regardless 
of the real reason back of the dismissal, 
leaves the Commission decapitated, with 
out a directing head. k 

Dean Manion had laid the groundwor 
for a very effective job of unscramblin® 
the functions and finances of governi 
ment—Federal, State, and local—tb® 
have been centralized in Wa en 
during the past 20 years. The task WH A 
completed would have been the basis a 
such a strong, thorough, and empha” 
report and recommendations that —.— 
lative action to unscramble the m 
would have been inevitable. us 

In my opinion, as a former enth we 
astic member of that Commission, 2. 
can now look forward to a job supe. 
ficially carried on, a stereotype anemii 
report, and little if any legislation 1. 
correct the evils of centralized gove ew 
ment that have developed under the 
Deal regime. the 

The following editorial, taken from rue 
Chicago Daily Tribune, of Friday, repre 
ary 19, 1954, presents such a clear pic nde 
of the Manion dismissal that I incl 
the same as a part of my remarks: 

Dr. Manion DEPARTS trom 

The firing of Dr. Clarence Manion en 
his position as Chairman of the Com: ex- 
on Intergovernmental Relations is easily 
plained. ond 

The White House requested Dr. Manic 
resignation for the simple reason that ne 
isn't a New Dealer. He does believe M hef 
Principles of the Republican Party * sorm 
were declared in the Republican Plt” sred 
of 1952 and echoed in the speeches de 8 
by President Eisenhower when be 
candidate. 
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The immediate occasion for requesting the 
Tesignation seems to have been Dr. Manion's 
advocacy of the Bricker amendment which is 
now opposed by Mr. Eisenhower. Mr. Man- 
ion's position has not changed. When he 
Was dean of the Notre Dame law school and 
ever since he has been a leader in the fight 
to place limits on the treatymaking power. 
His position was and Is that expressed by 
the Republican Party in its 1952 platform 
Which said: 

“We shall see to it that no treaty or acree- 
Ment with other countries deprives our citi- 
zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

The best way to get along in this adminis- 
tration is to be a New Dealer: The best way 
to get In bad is to uphold Republican prin- 
Ciples. This administration pays scant heed 
to the advice given it by Republicans. The 
Voices it follows are those of the same crowd 
that served the New Dea! long and faithfully. 

These columnists and commentators have 
been gunning for Dr. Manion almost from 
the day of his appointment. They didn't 
Want him to head the commission of Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and private citizens 
Which was created to examine the relations 
Of the Federal Government with the States. 
The New Dealers wanted Manion’s scalp be- 
Cause he was known to be an enemy of 
Federal socialism and a believer in private 
enterprise. He was known also to be against 
expansion of the Federal Government and 
its authority at the expense of the States 
and their subdivisions. 

That, of course, is why the New Dealers 
feared him and determined to do their ut- 
most to ease him out of the chairmanship. 
Apparently it didn't take much doing. An 
administration elected to end the reign of 
New Deal ideas has chosen to continue the 
New Deal both in foreign and domestic policy. 
It insisted on sending Mr. Bohlen as Am- 
bassador to Russia in the face of his record 
an a New Deal diplomat at the secret con- 
ference. When Dr. Manion deplored the so- 
Clalism of the TVA, just as when he advo- 
Cated the Bricker amendment, he gave deep 
Offense to this so-called Republican admin- 
istration. 

The Republican platform of 1952 indicted 
the New Dealers for weakening local self- 
government which is the cornerstone of the 
freedom of men. The same platform ex- 
Pressed vigorous opposition to the efforts of 
the New Deal to establish all-powerful so- 
Clalistic valley authorities, 

Dr. Manion was dismissed, we repeat, be- 
Cause he believes in the principles of the 
Republican Party, the principles on which 
the Eisenhower administration was elected, 
and disbelieves in the principles of Roose- 
velt and Truman. The conclusion is in- 
®scapable that Mr. Eisenhower has aban- 
doned the principles and pledges that won 

his election. It is unfortunate that the 

President chose just this moment to start 

©n another vacation, for the country was 

entitled to hear the explanation of the 
n incident from his own lips. 


“Truth, Crushed to Earth, Will Rise 
Again” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
deplore the defeat of the George sub- 
stitute for the Bricker amendment, but 
eve the cause is not completely lost. 
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The defeat, says an editorial published 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954, “is disappointing, but it is 
not disheartening.” 

Hope and consolation can be taken by 
the proponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment in the face of defeat. It is not 
disheartening because a check of a list 
of the legislatures, bar associations, and 
many lay organizations which have here- 
tofore taken official action in support of 
a constitutional amendment on treaties 
and executive agreements, indicate that 
these militant organizations will not 
accept the 1-vote defeat and cease their 
activities in agitating for the remedial 
legislation which was lost by 1 vote the 
other day. To date, eight State leg- 
islatures have passed resolutions favor- 
ing a constitutional amendment on 
treaty law. 

The American Bar Association and 21 
State bar associations have indicated by 
appropriate resolution or by some other 
overt act that they favor congressional 
action in support of a constitutional 
amendment on treaties. Outstanding 
organizations, including leading patri- 
otic, professional, business, and women's 
organizations throughout the United 
States have given support to the Bricker 
amendment in one form or another. 

In the light of such overwhelming in- 
terest and activity, it is not dishearten- 
ing to suffer temporary defeat. What 
took place to date is a temporary setback 
but not complete annihilation. , 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial appearing in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune under date of February 
28 entitled “Defeat by One Vote,” and 
is as follows: 

DEFEATED BY One VOTE 

The Senate defeated the George substitute 
for the Bricker amendment by just one vote. 
Sixty Senators—32 Republicans and 28 Dem- 
ocrats—favored amending the Constitution 
to make sure that our liberties and our 
plan of Government cannot be altered 
through misuse of the treaty power. Only 
31 Senators—14 Republicans, 16 Democrats, 
and an Independent—voted as President Eis- 
enhower and the seaboard internationalists 
wished them to. 

The majority was large but it fell just 
short. of the two-thirds required in each 
house in a vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment. The project is disposed of for the 
moment but it is altogether certain that it 
will be revived, if not in the Senate at this 
session, then in the house and if not at this 
session, then at the mext one. In the end 
it will prevail. 

Just as the approval by Congress of the 
proposed amendment limiting a President 
to two terms was a judgment on Roosevelt, 
the politician, so the overwhelming vote in 
favor of the George amendment was a judg- 
ment on Roosevelt the architect of foreign 
policy. It was his dreadful abuse of the 
executive agreement at Tehern and Yalta 
especially that gave the first great impetus 
to the demand for clarification of the execu- 
tive power in foreign affairs. Then came the 
drafting of a whole series of United Nations 
treaties and covenants which alarmed the 
American Bar Association among others, for 
if these treaties had been ratified by this 
country they would have jeopardized our 
own constitutional liberties Mr. Eisenhower, 
badly advised, found himself supporting 
Roosevelt against the majority of his own 
party. 
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Sixty Senators—more than two-thirds of 
the Republicans who voted and nearly two- 
thirds of the Democrats—have gone on rec- 
ord against Presidents Roosevelt and Elsen- 
hower on this issue. Even Senator KNOW- 
Lanp of California, the Republican leader 
of the Senate, voted against the President, 
All the New Dealers voted with Mr. Eisen- 
hower. The great majority of the Demo- 
crats, who are not New Dealers, yoted against 
him. 

The defeat of the amendment is disappoint- 
ing but it is not disheartening. It showed 
a great majority on the patriotic side and 
the sensible side. It showed only a minori- 
ty in favor of yielding any of our independ- 
ence and any of our liberties. The vote may 
foreshadow the realinement of parties that 
is long overdue in this country. 

Among those who voted against the amend- 
ment was Senator Dovuctas of Illinois. The 
fact is bound to play an important part in 
the election this year. The Republican can- 
didate can make a great deal of this issue 
provided, of course, that he too is not against 
the amendment. 


Noted Writers Declare Investigation 
Needs Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, two very 
distinguished columnists’ commented in 
this morning’s Washington Post on the 
crying need for a return to fairness, de- 
corum, and dignity in the conduct of 
congressional investigations into subver- 
sive activities. I should like to include 
in our Recorp the following articles by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann and Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond: 

THE MCCARTHY-STEVENS AFFAIR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There was a brief moment in the McCar- 
thy-Stevens affair when the basic issue had 
not yet been muddied up. That was when 
Secretary Stevens took the position that as 
the civilian head of the Army he, and not 
General Zwicker, an officer acting under or- 
ders, was accountable to Congress for the 
handling of the Peress case. Secretary Ste- 
vens had already acknowledged that the 
Peress case showed a condition which re- 
quired corrective action, and he had prom- 
ised to revise the Army regulations, Sena- 
tor McCartHy’s examination of General 
Zwicker took place after the Secretary of the 
Army had acknowledged his responsibility 
to act. 

Why then after that was General Zwicker 
to be held accountable to the McCarthy 
committee? The general was not respon- 
sible for the regulations, for the orders which 
were issued to him, and he had no author- 
ity to reverse the decision or to revise the 
regulations. Putting aside the the bullying 
brutality of the treatment he received, what 
was the justification for examining him at 
all? When Secretary Stevens took the posi- 
tion that he had the authority and the re- 
sponsibility and would therefore himself be 
accountable, he spoke not only as a man of 
honor must but he was upholding loyalty 
the first principles of good administration. 

It makes for mere befuddlement to con- 
tend that because the Peress case is a bad 
one, Secretary Stevens should have thrown 
his officers to the wolves and undermined 
the foundations of responsible administra- 
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tion. A good administration Is not one in 
which no mistakes are made and there is 
never a bad case—it is absurd to think that 
public men must not stand up to defend 
good government except when the case is 
perfect and beyond criticism. A good ad- 
ministration is one which is at all times 
willing and able to correct its mistakes. That 
is all that can be expected. That is all that 
one has a right to ask. 

Senator McCartuy, Republican of Wiscon- 
sin, already had a letter from Secretary Stev- 
ens admitting that the Peress case was a bad 
one and undertaking to bring about reforms. 
What then was the purpose of continuing a 
congressional investigation of this case be- 
fore the Army had had the chance to insti- 
tute the reforms which the Secretary prom- 
ised? Was General Zwicker bullied before 
the committee in order to help the Secretary 
of the Army do what he had promised to do? 
Or was the bullying of General Zwicker done 
to discredit Secretary Stevens and his officers 
and to take the Peress case away from the 
Department of the Army in order to exploit 
it in the McCarthy subcommittee? 

Manifestly, McCarruy's purpose was not to 
help but to discredit Secretary Stevens, and 
by way of association to discredit Mr. Stev- 
ens’ chief, the general of the Army, and the 
President of the United States. McCarrny's 
quite evident purpose was to demonstrate his 
power to intimidate the Army, to show that 
he was so powerful that he could reach over 
the head of the Commander in Chief and 
terrorize individual officers. 

To suppose that McCarrmy’s objective in 
these affairs is to protect the Army against 
Communist infiltration is to be blind and 
extremely gullible. If that were his object, 
he would uphold instead of breaking down 
the authority of the President and of the 
Secretary of the Army. McCarrHy’s object 
is to show that even in the Army he is a 
bigger man than they are, and thus to ex- 
pand his power by making himself feared. 

Everywhere in the country, and all over the 
world, men and women are asking one an- 
other what is McCartuy’s ambition, and how 
is the integrity of the Government to be 
defended against this brutal usurpation, and 
how are the peace and liberties of the people 
to be preserved against this essentially to- 
talitarian assault. 

For the short run, until and after the 
presidential election of 1956, McCarTrny’s 
purpose is plain enough. He is not, one may 
fairly assume, himself a candidate for Presi- 
dent. He is a candidate for supreme boss, 
for the dictatorship, of the Republican Party. 
Knowing quite well that he could not be 
elected, his unconcealed purpose is to break 
and subdue the President and the executive 
branch of the Government, the Republican 
Party in Congress, the national organization 
of the party. If any Republican still thinks 
that McCartuy'’s primary target is com- 
munism and not the capture of the Repub- 
lican Party, he will live and learn differently, 

And how does a people preserve its peace 
and libertics against such an assault? By 
realizing that his strength with the people 
is a product of their fears, They are afraid 
of the cold war, which is indeed a momentous 
and dangerous thing, but never to be mas- 
tered except by men who, knowing the dan- 
ger, have mastered their fears. But the peo- 
ple are becoming afraid not only of the cold 
war and not only of McCarrny’s exploitation 
of their fears of the cold war. Our people 
are being made afraid of McCarry himself, 
and in such a fear there are the seeds of 
totalitarianism. 

This is the totalitarianism of the man: 
His cold, calculated, sustained and ruthless 
effort to make himself feared, That is why 
he has been staging a series of demonstra- 
tions, each designed to show that he res 
nobody, no office, and no institution in the 
land, and that everyone at whom he growls 
will run away, 
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Though it ts not flattering to the human 
race, it is true that there is always a crowd 
which is impressed by and will follow a man 
who makes himself feared. That is how 
McCarrnuy’s influence has grown as the Pres- 
ident has appeased him, He has grown pow- 
erful as the administration has acted as if 
it felt he was too powerful to be resisted. 

His power will cease to grow and will di- 
minish as and when, but only as and when, 
he is resisted, and tt has been shown to our 
people that those to whom we look for lead- 
ership and to preserve our institutions are 
not afraid of him, 


A Sap Recorp—SeNnate Must RESTORE ITS 
Goop NAME 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


It Is impossible to look honestly and 
candidly at the record during the past 12 
months and to make any other report than 
that the United States Senate has fallen 
upon very evil days. 

Not in a long time has the Senate as a 
whole reached such a low level of conduct 
and such a peak of irresponsibility. 

There are many able and upright men in 
the Senate. They don't relish what has been 
going on. They are men of worthy motives 
and goodwill, They are in the majority in 
both parties. 

But they are guilty, too. They are guilty of 
moral paralysis. They are in the majority, 
but for the past year they have stood immo- 
bile as a few Members, utilizing the prestige 
and power of the whole Senate, haye com- 
mitted a whole series of actions driving good 
men from Government and good government 
from men—actions which have been dis- 
orderly, disruptive, and dangerous to the 
very functioning of democracy. 

In the wake of Mr. Stevens’ didn't-know- 
what-hit-him encounter with Mr. McCar- 
thy—in which Mr. Stevens tried to protect 
the Army with & paper sword and ended by 
autographing it for the Senator—President 
Eisenhower will, perhaps, succeed in shield- 
ing the deteriorating morale of the officers 
corps from further inroads. But, finally, only 
the Senate can, collectively, protect the good 
name of the United States Senate and keep 
its own Members from traducing it. 

What are some of the worse things which 
the Senate has done to itself and to good 
government in recent months? Here is just 
part of the record: 

1. It has permitted a one-man investigat- 
ing committee to berate and deride a great 
World War II soldier and battle hero, Gen. 
Ralph W. Zwicker, as stupid, unfit, and of 
doubtful honesty because he was carrying out 
the orders of his military superiors, including 
the President, This attack on the integrity 
and discipline of the Army went so far that 
Senator McCarrny’s strongest newspaper 
supporters, Col. Robert McCormick's Chi- 
cago Tribune and Washington Times-Herald, 
broke with the Senator on this matter, re- 
buked his conduct and sided with Secre 
Stevens. s 

2. The Senate stood by and watched the 
vengeful chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senator WILLIAM LANGER, Republi- 
can, of North Dakota, use his unchecked 
power to publicize unevaluated, uninvesti- 
gated, undocumented, hearsay, wild and 
scurrilous charges against the Chief Justice 
of the United States. How irresponsible can 
you get? 

3. It has indulged in such a rain of exag- 
gerated, meat-ax attacks upon the personnel 
of the Foreign Service and upon the United 
States Information Agency that these vital 
arms of the Nation's cold-war effort have 
been weakened to near impotence. 

4. It has allowed one-man investigating 
committees, as in the Fort Monmouth radar- 
center spy hoax, to take limited testimony 
in secret; release one-sided fragments of 
that testimony, and broadcast charges which 
do the individuals and the Government as 
a whole great harm and which later prove 
to be unfounded, 
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5. And now the Senate has provided the 
dismaying spectacle of trying to rewrite and 
patch back together on the floor of the Sen- 
ate sections of the treatymaking provisions 
of the Constitution during the heat and 
scuffle of debate. Sometimes the proposed 
changes haven't even been in writing. One 
Senator asks for a copy of the proposed 
change just so he can look at it and he gets 
a scrawled chit from across the aisle. What 
kind of undeliberative process is this? Is 
there so little regard for this precious docu- 
ment that it can be rewritten on some Sens- 
tor's knee with a stub pencil? 

Ultimately the proposed changes were re- 
jected by one vote, but only after the Re- 
publican leader, Senator KNow ann, defend- 
ed his approval of the George amendment 
on the ground that if even this version was 
obscure in its wording the House of Repre- 
sentatives could correct it. 

Surely these aberrations and depredations 
do not reflect the real desires of the ma- 
jority of the Senate. But the majority can- 
not escape responsibility for them. They 
have assented. They have stood by immo- 
bile. They have not joined to say, “No; this 
must stop.” 

Isn't it time to stop it? Isn't it time for 
the Republican policy committee to sit down 
with the President and the Vice President 
and decide that this has gone far enough? 

The prime responsibility Is with the Re- 
publicans. It has been Republican Sena- 
tors who have been in the forefront of these 
abuses. This itself has posed a difficult di- 
lemma for President Eisenhower. He has 
been constantly harassed by the rightwing of 
his own party. He cannot long refrain from 
acting to protect the executive branch 
this mounting, feverish, unjustified harass 
ment and he can do this only by taking the 
political risks of some controversy within 
his own party ranks. After all, Mr. Eisen“ 
hower has an obligation to all the people. 


Shall the Privilege and Duty of Voting Be 
Extended to Citizens Between the Ages 
of 18 and 21 Years? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 
Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, an impor“ 


tant question raised to a position of ime 
mediate consideration by PresideD® 
Eisenhower’s message is: Shall the 2725 
ilege and duty of voting be extended 21 
citizens between the ages of 18 to 
years? t 
In my judgment the most importer 
factor in this matter is the answer segs 
the question: Do these younger Ame ty 
cans desire to assume this responsibili es 
and duty? Before this Congress x- 
such a step I recommend a national eg 
pression, participated in by at least of 
percent of the young men and women A 
this age bracket. If a majority 5711 
quorum wish to assume this duty, I 5 
support the proposal. In the mean 
I have queried citizens in this cal 
bracket singly and in groups. TPN, 
of my findings is an editorial from ool 
Sizzle. This is a mimeographed schr. 
newspaper put out weekly by the 30 
nalism class at Waite High School. 
ledo, Ohio. 
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The editorial follows: 
Wat's Your STAND 


One polnt of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's legislative for 1954 is the 
question of 18-year-olds voting. 

Like any argument, there are two sides to 
the question. The strong point of those in 
favor of 18-year-olds being allowed to vote 
is that if a boy is old enough to be drafted, 
he's old enough to vote. But what about 
Girls? Just because a guy can fire a rifle or 
drive a jeep doesn’t mean that he can sensi- 
bly wield such a powerful weapon as the 
freedom to vote. 

Our personal stand is against this privi- 
lege. Of course, 18-year-oldsare just as well 
educated es 21-year-olds, but the 3 years be- 
tween 18 and 21 are 3 important years, ex- 
periencewise. 

A man is alot more worthy of this privi- 
lege after he gets out of the Army than be- 
fore be spends a few years of travel and 
close companionship with a large variety of 
boys of his own age and older. 

That's cur opinion. What's yours? 


Injustice and the Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
Spectfully suggest that those members of 
the House Judiciary Committee who are 
Opposed to amendment of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952 read the 
article written by J. Campbell Bruce. He 
is a veteran west coast newspaperman 
and presently a member of the staff of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. His ex- 
haustive investigation of our Nation's 
immigration policy as reported in his 
new book, The Golden Door, makes excel- 
lent reading. 

The article follows: 

INJUSTICE AND THE IMMIGRATION LAW 
(By J. Campbell Bruce) 
Years ago, Marcus Steinberg. a Canadian 
neseman, visited California and liked 
What he saw. He returned to Canada, sold 
his business and packed off again to Cali- 
fornia, an allen admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. Ey the late thirties he had taken 
Cut frst citizenship papers. 

Shortly thereafter Steinberg was offered an 
excellent position in Honolulu—if he hur- 
Tied over. Liners out of California ports were 
booked solid for months, so Steinberg tucked 

Is first papers in his bag, flew off to Van- 
Couver, British Columbia, and there em- 
barked. At Honolulu he presented his Amer- 
ican papers to the immigration authorities. 
He was passed without question. 

In due time Steinberg applied for his final 
Papers. Instead of the citizenship he had so 
engerly awaited, he got a cold shock. He 
Was an alien unlawfully in the United States. 

Why? He had failed to get a reentry per- 
Mit before flying the few miles across the 
Canadian border to take passage for Hawall. 

Steinberg was stunned, He had been a 
Tesident of the United States for almost 20 
Years, Indignant, he returned to California 

fight for his citizenship. He never got the 
Chance. Immigration authorities promptly 
lodged him in jail, where he was kept 5 
months, then deported to Canada. 

This fypaper adherence to the letter of the 
law worked a severe hardship on Steinberg. 
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But even worse, his harmless oversight 
branded him forever, in the eyes of the Im- 
migration Service, as some sort of monster. 
He repeatedly asks permission to come back 
to California—just to visit old friends—but 
every request is rejected without explanation. 

“I am a law-abiding person,” Steinberg 
protests. “I have never been convicted of a 
crime either in the United States or Canada. 
I am a businessman and I desire only to 
visit the United States. Why is this privilege 
refused me?” 

The answer, of course, lies with Immigra- 
tion—and it need not say. 

Steinberg’s plight points up two salient 
fiaws in our immigration policy—the law it- 
self, and its administration. ‘The law invests 
too much power in little men, who often 
wield it without common, ordinary discre- 
tion. The law is rigid, its administration 
despotic. The law fosters in its administra- 
tors an attitude of hostility toward the alien, 
whether he is a refugee seeking haven from 
tyranny or a distinguished visiter to our 
shores. 

The McCarran-Walter Act—The Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952—was touted 
by its sponsors as an omnibus measure de- 
signed simply to clarify and codify all the 
earlier immigration statutes. Clarify? Max 
Rheinstein, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, told the President's Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization: 

“I would like to say * as a lawyer 
[what] may look a bit petty and perhaps in- 
significant, but I don’t think it is * * * [I] 
refer to the technical defects. To put it 
more popularly, nobody can understand it 
at all. it is so complicated * *. May Iin- 
vite your attention to section 202 which I 
think nobody can understand until he has 
read it 12 times. I have read it now 13 times, 
and I think I understand It, If and when a 
revision of this law is undertaken, I hope 
to goodness somebody will be called In as 
an expert in English. -As it stands now, it 
is an abomination of the English language.” 

Ccdify? The law retains the worst of the 
prejudices incorporated in old statutes, and 
it adds more than 100 new restrictive fea- 
tures. Ironically, for a nation that is the 
world’s leading democracy and bulwark 
against communism, its immigration law 
makes racism a national policy. 

The law did remove, at long last, the racial 
barrier to immigration and naturalization. 
But then it destroyed this achlevement by 
erecting a barrier just as formidable—a 
modified Oriental Exclusion Act. This is the 
infamous Asia-Pacific triangle, embracing 21 
quota areas from Afghanistan to Japan and 
alloting to each a minimal annual quota of 
100, with the exceptions of Japan (185) and 
China (105). 

No matter where you were born, no mat- 
ter what your nationality, if one-half of your 
ancestry is oriental, the McCarran Act auto- 
matically makes you an oriental, Thus, if 
you were born in London of an English 
father and a Burmese mother, you are a 
British subject in the eyes of all except the 
McCarran Act, which consigns you to the 
restricted Burma quota. (Yet Great Britain, 
with an annual quota of 65,364, utilizes less 
than a quarter of that number.) 

Rabbi Judah Nadich of Boston told the 
President's commission: “This bigoted slur 
upon the Asians and individuals of Asian 
extraction must be read within the context 
of internationa) politics. Gratuitous insult 
woven into the legal fabric of a nation upon 
whose leadership the free world depends, 
serves to upset a delicate balance of power, 
alienate desperately needed friends and helps 
thrust them into the Soviet orbit.“ 

Rabbi Nadich cited the Filipinos as a case 
fin point. After their Independence was 
proclaimed in 1946, they encountered no spe- 
cific racial barriers. But the McCarran Act 
ends that, Now a person of Filipino back- 
ground, born outside the vast Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle, must trace his genealogical ties and 
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satisfy irrational criteria of acceptability if 
he wishes to become a United States citizen, 

The McCarran Act deals a discriminatory 
slap at the Negroes of the British West In- 
dies by setting up a special quota of 100 
for each of Great Britain’s colonies in this 
hemisphere. About 1,000 Negroes emigrated 
yearly from Jamaica to the United States 
under the large British quota. The McCar- 
ran Act cuts that flow, small as it was, by 
90 percent. 

The national-origins formula discriminates 
against immigrants—predominantly Catho- 
lic now, heavily Catholic and Jewish in pre- 
war days—from southern and eastern Europe, 
It has always done so by design. The arch- 
itects of this formula made no bones about 
it. The late Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, who tacked it onto the 1924 Immigra- 
tion Act, to take effect 5 years later, bluntly 
told his colleagues: “I think most of us are 
reconciled to the idea of discrimination. 
. * * We have got to discriminate.” 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, a Member of the House during that 
1924 debate, recently told the President's 
Commission: “It [the formula] was delib- 
erately adopted to proscribe not only 
southern and eastern Europeans, but also 
Catholics and Jews. That js the unvarnished 
truth. I heard it stated time and time 
again on the floor of the House * .“ 
Such is what the law long ago set out to 
do—with malice aforethought. 

It seems incredible that our great democ- 
racy should harbor within its body politic 
two little police states but such indeed are 
the immigration and consular services. The 
McCarran Act grants consuls absolute, non- 
reviewable power over visas—an autocracy 
that breeds arrogance and damages our pres- 
tige broad. Likewise, under sanction of the 
law, immigration officials at home have tra- 
ditionally displayed a callous brutality 
toward aliens. 

Consider the case of the Edward Chans, 
In a way, they were lucky their ordeal hap- 
pened in 1950—before the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

Chan, a native American, went to Shanghai 
some years ago and there married a Chinese 
secretary who spoke fluent English. Their 
only child was stillborn. To ease the pangs 
of their loss they immediately adopted a 
week-old baby, reporting the adoption to 
the American consul. Some say thcy were 
foolish, because citizenship does not descend 
to an adopted child, but the Chans are con- 
scientious people. That meant the child 
could come here only on a quota immigrant 
visa, for which there always is an intermin- 
able waiting list. 

When the Communists began closing fn 
on Shanghai, the consul granted Mrs. Chan 
a nonquota visa as the wife of a United States 
citizen. Out of the goodness of his heart 
he eventually gave the boy, now 10 years old, 
a temporary visa, but by that time the com- 
munists had taken Shanghai and the family 
was trapped. 

They tried a daring stunt. Mrs. Chan 
posed as a well-to-do matron, accompanicd 
by her manservant and his child, and thus 
they made their way to Kowloon, and across 
to Hong Kong. From there they sailed for 
America. 

Chan landed at San Francisco without dif- 
ficulty; he had an American passport. His 
adopted son was refused entry. The in- 
spector said the boy was a quota immigrant 
not In possession of a regular quota visa, 
Mrs. Chan, although bearing a valid non- 
quota visa, was also denied admission “as an 
accompanying alien whose protection Is re- 
quired by the rejected alien on account of 
infancy.” A medical officera had certified 
that the mother's care was necessary for the 
welfare of the child because, to quote his 
singular diagnosis, “the child cried when out 
of her presence,” 

Mother and child were held in detention 
for 6 months. During that time Chan could 
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see his wife and son only on regular visitors“ 
days—twice a week. a half hour each visit, 
separated from his family by a triple thick- 
ness of fine-mesh screen, in a small, crowded 
room noisy with volces shouting in a variety 
of tongues. z 

They were finally paroled into the United 
States for the purpose of applying for sus- 
pension of deportation on the ground of eco- 
nomic detriment to the citizen husband- 
father. They were then arrested and given 
a hearing to determine whether deportation 
would indeed result in hardship. The hear- 
ing officer so found, and Congress eventually 
approved. 

This was a needless ordeal for the Chans. 
Actually, the immigration authorities at the 
outset could haye admitted Mrs, Chan per- 
manently and the child temporarily on the 
visas they presented. Then the boy could 
have applied for a stay of deportation. How- 
ever, when questioned by a board of special 
inquiry, Mrs. Chan frankly admitted that the 
boy wanted to stay with his parents. So the 
board took the view that the child—because 
he wished to be with his parents—had com- 
mitted fraud by intending to remain here 
permanently, whereas he arrived on a visi- 
tor’s visa. 

Mrs. Chan's reward for honesty was good 
compared to what would happen now, under 
the present law. Both mother and child 
would be excluded—sent back to the Reds 
they had so daringly escaped—because in 
their case the McCarran Act would require 5 
years’ residence here to qualify for a stay of 
deportation. 

These are only bare examples of a law that 
runs to more than 300 pages and of an ad- 
ministrative record stained with countless 
injustices. Yet they reveal the eyil spirit 
pervading our whole immigration policy. 
Congress needs to revise both the law and 
its administration. We are such a great 
nation, to act so small. 


Public and Private Power in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
19875 the Denver Post of September 27, 

Dramen Recorp ON Pont ie POWER 


There is room and demand in this country 
for both public and private power. We be- 
Neve that farm, home, and factory will bene- 
fit from federally generated kilowatts, as 
well as from energy spun out through private 
investment, and we know that public power 
is vital to the West. > 

It is not our wish to harass a taxpaying 
enterprise such as the commercial utility 
industry. But neither do we propose to 
stand idly by while that business performs 
acts that amount to sabotage of the public 
interest. 

After two decades of harsh and often 
ruinoualy discriminatory treatment at the 
hands of the New and Fair Deals the indus- 
try seems to think that now, with the Re- 
publicans in office, is the time to run gov- 
ernment all the way out of the power 
business. It had better think again. 

A recent ruling by Secretary of the Inte- 
rlor McKay is designed to permit private 
companies to buy a larger share of Gov- 
ernment-produced power than they have 
been able to get in the past. 
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As the middleman, the distributor of 
power the Government generates, the utility 
companies will be cut in for a profit born 
of an inyestment of public money. That 
should make them happy. But they aren't 
happy. They are asking for trouble. And 
they're going to get it. 

In an advertisement appearing on page 
163 of the current Saturday Evening Post, 
paid for by America’s electric power and 
light companies, the private-utility indus- 
try declares war on Federal Government 
power. And that declaration must be of 
concern to all the people of the western 
part of the United States. 

This region is on the threshold of an era 
of unprecedented agricultural and indus- 
trial development. To achieve farm devel- 
opments billions must be invested in irri- 
gation and the orderly use of water resources. 

Those billions cannot be obtained—or, if 
obtained, cannot be repaid—uniless revenue- 
producing electric plants are incorporated 
in plans for the big dams which will be 
needed. 

The generating plants, If provided, will 
not only help to pay for irrigation costs but 
will, also, attract new industries to this part 
of the country because industry has to go 
where power is available, 

If private power companies should be suc- 
cessful in their fight against public power, 
we will have neither the new agricultural 
projects nor the industries. 

This then is a war against the West. It is 
& war against Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah 
which are asking the Federal Government to 
develop the water resources of the upper 
Colorado River. It is a war against other 
States, too. It is a war against Denver, 
which, for continued growth, will need water 
from the Blue River, another project which 
will be too expensive to finance unless power 
revenue features are included in its plans, 

In its declaration of war in the Satevepost 
the electric companies outline what they 
conceive to be the benefits of private power 
as opposed to public power. 

They say, for example, that rates of private 
companies are strictly regulated by people 
chosen to represent you, while Government 
power rates are exempt from normal regu- 
lation. 

The plain inference there ls that Govern- 
ment power rates, because they are unregu- 
lated, are a gyp; that the consumer gets a 
better deal from regulated private rates. 

Such an argument might trap the unwary 
or the ignorant, but it is deceitful; because 
the constant complaint of the private com- 
panies has been that Government power is 
too cheap, not that It is too expensive be- 
cause of lack of regulation. 

It should be obyious, of course, that Gov- 
ernment fixes the rates in both instances. 
And those who set Government power rates 
are chosen to represent you just as surely 
as are those who set rates for private utilities, 

According to the advertisement, another 
benefit of company power is that it is 
available to everyone in the company area 
without discrimination, while Government 
power goes first to certain favored groups. 

That sounds great. But what it doesn't 
say is that the companies always have the 
right to determine what ita area of service 
shall be. For many years farmers in Colo- 
rado and elsewhere, could not get the private 
companies to give them electricity. 

The companies said the farmers were out- 
side their areas of service. So the farmers 
could have no electric lights or refrigerators 
or brooders or pumps or electric milking 
machines. 

When Government power became available 
in those areas, Congress decided that farmers 
should be among those who would have the 
first opportunity to benefit from the new 
source of electricity. 

If private companies had been more in- 
clined to extend their service areas there 
would have been less reason for giving fa- 
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vored treatment to certain groups when 
Government power was created. The power 
companies’ advertisement doesn't say any- 
thing about that. 

The advertisement says “company elec- 
tricity pays taxes (about 23 cents out of 
every dollar you pay for electric services)" 
while “Government electricity pays little or 
no taxes.“ 

The Government, being sovereign, pays 
little or no taxes on any of its properties, 
its post offices which compete with telegraph 
and express companies, its national parks 
which compcte with other tourist attractions, 
its office buildings which take business away 
from privately owned office buildings, etc, 

Of course, the Government does not pay 
itself income taxes, partly because there is 
no point in taking money out of one pocket 
to put it in another. Instead of paying in- 
come taxes out of power revenues, the Gov- 
ernment uses power profits to pay for irri- 
gation projects and, sometimes for flood 
control and navigation projecta which other- 
wise would be a direct charge against tax- 
payers, including private power companies. 

A lot of hokum has been put out by pri- 
vate power companies about the failure of 
the Government to pay taxes. It is part of a 
long-standing effort to discredit Government 
projects which are important to the general 
economy of the country. 

“Company electricity,” the power com- 
panies say, “plays a key role in America’s free- 
enterprise system“ while “Government elec- 
tricity is a step toward a Government power 
monopoly, and socialism.” Sounds great 
doesn't it? But don't be fooled. 

What is this key role, the companies talk 
about. Actually, private power companies 
have never been free and can't be because 
they must of necessity be monopolistic. 
That's why they have to be regulated whereas 
grocery stores and toothbrush companies 
and most other forms of business in which 
there is competition are regulated without 
Government intereference by economic laws. 

Neither have many of the free enterpris® 
power companies been very enterprising- 
This country has never had all the electri¢ 
power it needs for a constantly advancing 
standard of living. That's why Government 
power came into being. For many years 
power companies preferred to seli small 
amounts of electricity at high prices ruther 
than sell lots of power at lower rates. 

How about the bugaboo of socialism? A 
good case can be made, we believe, for th® 
claim that Government power, in areas where 
it is available in large amounts has done 
more to promote free enterprise than private 
power companies eyer did. 

Notably in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Pacific Northwest the building of Gover?” 
ment powerplants has given birth to new 
industries by the hundreds—many of them 
large industries. Those arenas are the not- 
est” markets in the entire country for 385 
tric appliances. Is it socialistic when 3 
country is short ot power to provide th 
electricity which will turn thousands of 540 
sons into customers for electric irons an 
deep-freeze units? We think not. 2 

The final claim of the electric compan! 
advertisement is that “taxpaying, busines, 
managed electric companies can provide “| 
electric power America needs.“ “Isn't it ies 
travagant for the Federal Government n 
spend your tax money to provide it?’ 
companics ask. ' £ 

Electric generation, both public and Pr 
vate, has been increasing all the way c has 
America for a great many years. But it 
never caught up with demand, More ty: 
for electricity are being found constan iny 
No one can tell if there is a ceiling Of 
kind on the potential demand. “the 

Before there was Government power 4. 
private companies never met the dem ot 
Large sections of the country are shot 
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power now although both public and pri- 
vate generators are running constantly. 

The private companies must have a very 
low estimate of the Nation's needs if it be- 
Ueves we do not require for our homes and 
our factories the power that is coming from 
Government projects. 

If electric power were a drug on the mar- 
ket, there might be some conviction to the 
arguments that the Government should get 
out of the power business. But as long as 
both private and public power is needed 
for domestic comfort and a healthy econ- 
omy, the private companies are not helping 
thelr cause, in our opinion, by demanding 
that Government plants shut down. 

All around the world, the material well- 
being of peoples can be measured quite ac- 
curately by the per capita consumption of 
electricity. 

The private companies have declared war, 
war against the West, war against a legiti- 
mate function of government, which is to 
provide power when private power is not 
sufficient and when the public interest is 
involved. 

If they should win, it would be a na- 
tional tragedy. 


Who Commands Army? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an arti- 
cle by Mr. Hanson W, Baldwin, the able 
and noted military analyst of the New 
York Times: 

From the New York Times of February 

28, 1954] 
Wo Commanps ARMY?—HANDLING OF IN- 


dum Issux LEAVES MCCARTHY WITH SHARE 
IN THE ROLE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


On a raw June morning almost 10 years ago 
a man known to the millions who com- 
manded as “Ike” made one of the great deci- 
sions of his life—and of our lives. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower assumed the awful responsibility of 
the lives of others, met that responsibility 
squarely, and decided—despite dubious 
Weather prospects—to launch the invasion 
of Normandy. 

“Ike” was a general then, remote by the 
echelons of rank and the layered mechanism 
of an Allied command from the men he com- 
Manded. But somehow his warm personal- 
ity and sense of justice and loyalty to those 
beneath bim had communicated itself to the 
armies. The men who fought and died in 
Normandy believed in their cause and in 
their leader. 

Last week, in Washington, a man known 
to the millions he leads as Ike faced another 
decision—and who can say it was not com- 
Parable in gravity in its ultimate implica- 
tions to the decision of 10 years ago? 

The current decision, unlike the prior one, 
did not involve life or death on the battle- 
fleld, but it concerned, no less than did Nor- 
Mandy, the soul of the Army, its morale, its 
Pride and prestige, and above all its faith in 
its leaders. 

Last week's decision may have been made 
tor President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Com- 
Mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, by 
Some of his principal political subordinates, 
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but as Commander in Chief he, of course, 
shares the responsibility. 

The current decision, unlike the one of 10 
years ago, was neither clearcut nor definite; 
in fact it appeared to be an attempted com- 
promise on an issue, and with a man, where 
no compromise is possible. 

Almost at the lith hour, and secondhand, 
through his press secretary, the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces backed part of 
the stand of Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens. The President was said to be in 
100-percent agreement with a statement 
made by Mr. Stevens, which, in effect, re- 
iterated the Secretary's prior stand that he 
would never accede to the abuse, browbeat- 
ing, or humiliation of Army personnel by 
anyone, including Senator JosePH R. Mc- 
CARTHY. 

But Mr. Stevens’ claim, endorsed by the 
White House, that he had received assur- 
ances that future Army witnesses before 
Senator McCarruy’s permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations, would not be humili- 
ated was promptly called completely false by 
the Senator. 

NET RESULT APPRAISED 


And other concessions that Mr. Stevens 
made, partly in answer to administration 
pressure, to Senator McCarTruy in a prior 
Yuncheon compromise meeting, concessions 
which agreed to most of the things the Sen- 
ator demanded, were still in effect. 

The net resuit at the weekend was some 
muddying of the water, a sense of frustration 
and irritation by the Army, a definite loss 
of face by both Mr. Stevens and the Com- 
mander in Chief, and cbscuration of the 
basic issue in the latest McCarthy tempest. 

That issue, simply put, is whether an of- 
ficer can be browbeaten and ordered by a 
legislator to disobey the lawful orders of his 
superior in the executive department. In 
other words, who commands the Army? 

The importance of this issue is well 
phrased in a letter from an Army officer to 
this writer. 

“The only way that an army can carry 
out its functions successfully is to have a 
strong sense of duty to the superior officers 
who command it. When the legislative 
branch steps in and attempts to assume a 
position of command, even if only for so- 
called Investigative purposes, the entire or- 
ganization is disrupted and a weakness is 
introduced that can only lead to failure. 

“The big question, today, is just how far 
McCartHy will be allowed to carry his pro- 
gram, and whose side the President will take 
in the final analysis. 

“Will Ike risk certain political injuries by 
supporting the Army, or will he lend his aid 
to McCarTuy and have a hand in the in- 
evitable weakening of our Armed Forces 
which will follow?” 

That question was not answered with com- 
plete finality at the weekend, although, if 
anything, the muddled compromise of the 
week seemed to favor the Senator rather than 
the Army. 

As a result, the once clear-cut separation 
of executive and legislative powers has be- 
come more fuzzy than ever before and 
politics has enlarged its already sizable 
beachhead in the Pentagon, 

This is all the more scrious in the present 
case because of the frequency with which the 
Pentagon has yield in the past to dangerous 
political pressures and to misguided reforms. 
Officers of the services are resigning daily, 
partly because they feel politicians have 
taken over the Armed Forces. 

The Army today is a far call, indeed, from 
the tough units that salled from the ports 
of England for the assault on fortress Eu- 
rope a decade ago. Its morale is depressed, 
discipline and efficiency leave much to be 
desired. Its officers have hoped, almost 
against hope, that the Nation's top leaders in 
Washington would extend to them the same 
loyalty that is demanded of them, 
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The services have felt that for these long 
years they have had no champion in Wash- 
ington; they have been criticized and lashed 
with a scourge of words on Capitol Hill. 

That is why the short-lived stand of Sec- 
retary Stevens electrified the Pentagon for a 
time. That is why Army morale is depressed 
today. And that is why—until the issue of 
command and loyalty down“ as well as up“ 
“eee definitely—morale will continue 


High Rents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am most unhappy to have to report to 
the House a growing volume of com- 
plaints coming to me from renters in the 
south side district of Chicago which I 
represent. 

Henry Wilson, of the office of the cor- 
poration counsel in Chicago calls my at- 
tention to 3 cases, in 2 of which the ten- 
ants are now looking for homes in the 
suburbs. Mr. Wilson writes: 


Movement to the suburbs is not by home- 
owners but by tenants; high rents not high 
taxes is the primary reason. The grumbling 
one hears indicates that the cases submitted 
to you by me in this letter are not isolated 
ones. In many areas throughout the coun- 
try tenants will be at the mercy of landlords 
for some time to come. The complete re- 
moval of controls is one of the mistakes the 
Republican Party will pay for next No- 
vember. 


FACTS IN THREE TYPICAL INSTANCES 


Cases cited by Mr. Wilson are: 

Case No. 1: Tenant has occupied an apart- 
ment in this 13-apartment building for 17 
years, After meeting previously allowed in- 
creases, he is now asked to pay a $42 a month 
increase (from $78 to $120). In April 1953 
he was compelled as shown by enclosed 
receipted bill to pay $168 for decorating. 

Case No, 2: Tenant moved into apartment 
in August 1953 after paying $300 to clean 
and decorate. He is now asked to pay an 
increase of $52 a month (from $68 to $120), 
failing to do, he must vacate. 

Case No. 3: Tenant has occupied an apart- 
ment in this 19-apartment building for 20 
years. She is now asked to pay increased 
rent from $62.50 to $90 under a lease running 
only to next September 30, indicating an- 
other raise at that time. 


Mr. Wilson continues: 

From these cases you can see the whole 
picture, The enclosed rent receipts and no- 
tices of increases are contrary to the pub- 
licized real estate board's denials and are 
substantial evidence of what is happening 
in Chicago. In view of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board's assertion that rents are now 
stabilized and that increases of more than 
5 to 10 percent are not warranted you may 
wish to consider the advisibility of introduc- 
ing a new rent control bill, providing that 
rents shall not be increased more than 10 
percent over the amount of rent paid on 
January 1, 1954. 


PREPARING FOR THE STORM 


Mr. Speaker, in the first session of 
the 83d Congress I pleaded with my 
Republican colleagues on the Banking 
and Currency Committee to have con- 
fidence in the President of the United 
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States to the extent of giving him the 
authority to reimpose rent controls in 
the event of necessity. With an eco- 
nomic storm even then building up, I 
thought it nothing short of folly to 
leave real estate entirely without any 
stabilizing protection against price 
gouging. 

I pointed out to by Republican col- 
leagues that while the first to suffer 
would be the tenants it would not end 
there. The hardest hit in the long run 
would be the honest holders of equities 
in real-estate properties. It happened 
in the early thirties, when real estate 
investments were washed away as com- 
pletely as though hit by a tidal wave. 
As surely as night follows day it will 
happen again if heed is not given to the 
experiences of the past. 

The crash of the lates twenties and 
early thirties could have been averted. 
If we are to have another such devastat- 
ing disruption of our economic life, a 
good deal of the blame will be on Re- 
publicans who refused to trust their own 
Republican President with emergency 
authority to act promptly and effectively 
in the presence of an emergency. 

The Chicago Real Estate Board has 
recognized the truth in my contention. 
The board knows that unfair and un- 
reasonable rent demands on the whole 
do more mischief to property owners 
than to tenants. When the demands are 
by the necessities of the moment agreed 
to, false real-estate values are created 
since the manner of fixing a sales price 
is by multiplying the total gross rentals. 
Excessive rentals, geared to high wages 
and overtime, of course, can be paid only 
as long as wages continue high and there 
is extra pay for overtime. Usually, the 
price-gorging owners sell when total 
gross receipts are at high level and it is 
the new owners who are left holding the 
bag when unemployment comes, and, 
even though wages continue fairly high, 
overtime is eliminated, and in conse- 
quence, there is a material reduction in 
family income. 

The Chicago Real Estate Board strives 
as best it can to preserve the stability 
of real estate. I am told it has taken 
the position that rent increases this 
spring should not reflect an increase of 
more than 5 or 10 percent. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the board cannot con- 
trol the actions of any landlord who in- 
sists upon having things his own way 
regardless of the ultimate disaster to 
befall. 

If the Republican members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee had 
been disposed to place their trust in the 
President of the United States, as I had 
suggested, and the rent-control bill in- 
troduced by me had been approved and 
passed, neither the Chicago Real Estate 
Board nor tenants in the classification 
described by Henry Wilson would be in 
the present unhappy position. 

This is decidedly no time for anyone 
to attempt a boat-rocking stunt. Make 
ro mistake, we are in a storm. If real 
estate starts sinking as it did in the early 
thirties we are well on our way to the 
big depression all over again. It must 
not happen. A depression destroys not 
only property but hope itself. 
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Whether he knows it or not, every 
landlord who goes it alone, despising 
his tenants’ appeals to reason and the 
real-estate board’s counsel of caution, 
is contributing to an economic engulf- 
ment from which he can have no hope 
of being spared. 

Mr. Speaker, my conscience would not 
be easy if I did not do everything in my 
power to protect the American home, 
on the level of both ownership and ten- 
ancy, from the storm now gathering and 
which we are told will become more se- 
vere before its abatement. Consequent- 
ly, I shall introduce this week a bill re- 
establishing Federal rent control on this 
simple basis. First, no rent either of 
residential or of commercial property 
to be more than 10 percent greater than 
that obtaining on December 31, 1953; 
and, second, the law to become effective 
and operative in any community only 
when and if the President of the United 
States declares the existence of an emer- 
gency and an urgent necessity in the 
public interest. 

There is nothing drastic in this. It is 
as much common sense as carrying an 
umbrella when the skies are heavy. If it 
does not rain you do not have to open 
the umbrella. If the President thinks 
h? can keep things from busting wide 
open, he does not have to use the power 
my bill would give him. It is just that 
simple. It can be the means of stopping 
a recession becoming a depression. 

But voting for it, of course, does re- 
quire of a Republican that he put his 
faith in President Eisenhower. Not 
many of my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle were disposed in the first 
session to go that far in faith revelation. 


Discriminatory Restrictions Imposed by 
Germany Against American Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mrs. KEE, Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to a recent action of the Bonn goy- 
ernment of Germany. 

While the architects and advocates of 
the so-called Randall Commission report 
seem quite concerned over having the 
United States lower its tariff barriers to 
permit extensive importation of foreign 
products into our country, the Bonn gov- 
ernment of Germany recently arbitrarily 
acted to impose a discriminatory re- 
striction against American coals. 

As if enough harm is not being done 
already to injure the American coal in- 
dustry, and particularly in my own State 
of West Virginia, through the unre- 
stricted flood of foreign residual oil into 
east coast markets, now we are faced 
with restrictions on our own export ac- 
tivities. West Virginia coal mines sup- 
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ply the great preponderance of overseas 
coal exports. 

This is a serious matter. What the 
Bonn Government of Germany has done 
is place a quantitative restriction on 
the import of American coals into Ger- 
many by refusing to issue licenses to her 
coal importers to purchase United States 
coals, except in very limited quantities. 
But, and I call this to your attention es- 
pecially, no such restrictions have been 
issued against English coals coming into 
Germany, although fine quality Ameri- 
can coals can, and were being laid down 
in Germany at a cost of from 4 to 5 
United States dollars a ton under Eng- 
lish coal. 

While coal is being produced today at 
a rate slightly in excess of 400 million 
tons annually, in the war years we were 
geared to an output of 600 million tons, 
and the uninformed in our midst seem 
to think, should we get into a hot war 
again, this excess tonnage would be 
forthcoming much as water would from 
a faucet when the tap is turned from 
two-thirds to full. This is not the case, 
however, because a mine which is idled 
by loss of markets, exports, or otherwise, 
cannot be brought back into immediate 
capacity production. This situation is 
a matter of grave concern to the coal 
producers and miners, to the railroad . 
and shipping companies, and certainly 
to the general public. Every ton which 
can be exported helps; every ton which 
is shut off hurts. 

The discriminatory restrictions im- 
posed by Germany against American 
coal set a dangerous precedent. If our 
Government acquiesces in them, other 
countries might be encouraged to take 
similar steps—and not only against coal. 
This arbitrary action is typical of some 
of the restrictions placed against Amer- 
ica—who has liberalized her tariff regu- 
lations—by other countries. 

While Europe must be helped to full 
recovery, this cannot be done entirely at 
the expense of the American economy, & 
vital and basic segment of which is our 
coal industry. 


United States Wants No Part of Red 


Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the Cleveland News, Jan- 
uary 14, concerning United States for- 
eign policy toward the captive nations 
of Eastern and Central Europe. 
editorial sets forth once again the need 
for a firm United States policy for the 
future liberation of those nations noW 
held captive by the tyrants of Muscovy: 
The Honorable Mr. John Foster Dulles 
has made his position clear on this yital 
question on a number of occasions, He 
can be assured of the warm and whole” 
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hearted support of the American people 
when he stands firmly by this position. 
When he does so, he advocates a foreign 
policy which is strictly American. More 
important, he advocates a policy nec- 
essary to the survival of the United 
States of America. 

The Cleveland News is to be congratu- 
lated for this editorial and I sincerely 
hope that our Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, will become more vigorous 
and determined in the support of the 
principles outlined in this editorial, 
which follows: 2 

Unite States Wants No Part or Rep 

CONSPIRACY : 

Secretary of State Dulles made a reassur- 
ing declaration to the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York the other night that 
this country would not be a party to any 
deal for a division of world power with the 
Soviet Union. 

There is strong sentiment, especially in 
Western Europe, for a security understand- 
ing by which Soviet supremacy in Eastern 
and Central Europe would be recognized, 
Meaning that permanent Communist con- 
trol of the satellite States would be accepted. 
That, in the words of Mr. Dulles, would be 
an endorsement of captivity and a partner- 
ship with those who suppress freedom. 

The United States, by virtue of its own 
principles of liberty and democracy, could 
never join in such an arrangement. The 
Soviet imposed its own brand of totalitarian- 
ism and slavery on its smaller neighbors 
through conspiracy, the doublecross, and 
threats. To accept such criminal action as 
honorable and legal, would be to repudiate 
everything America stande for and to destroy 
completely the remaining faint hope of the 
victims that some day they may regain their 
freedom. 

Mr. Dulles did well to kill off any thought 
that this country would join in such an 
evil conspirecy, and to notify the Soviet 
Union that it can expect no sympathy for 
Such a policy. 


Washington’s Views on Popular 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on the an- 
niversary of Washington’s Birthday, 
Walter Lippmann had some things to 
fay about Washington's concept of pop- 
ular government, which I think will 
make thought-provoking reading for 
many of our Members and for the public, 
and therefore offer the article at this 
time for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Tonay AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE AMERICAN IDEA 


(This being Washington's Birthday, I hope 
I may be forgiven if I use a shortened ver- 
Sion of something I wrote several years ago. 
In this way I am able to pay as good a tribute 
to Washington as I am capable of producing 
4nd also to have a day off.) 

In the oration which Henry Lee delivered 
in the House of Representatives a few days 
after Washington's death, he spoke the words 
that have become so celebrated. Washing- 
ton, he said, was “Everywhere present 

a host, he assuaged our sufferings, 
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Umited our privations, and upheld our tot- 
tering Republic. * * * First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
he was second to none in the humble and 
endearing scenes of private life.” Yet in the 
veneration which has always been given to 
Washington, must we not add that he has 
in these later days become separated some- 
how from the inner life of his countrymen? 

The cause of It is not in the legend of his 
immaculate perfection. Nor is it in any want 
of fiesh and blood in the man himself. The 
cause is much deeper and it cannot be re- 
moved by proving that he was less perfect 
than his legend, or by popularizing anecdotes 
of his life and aspects of his character which 
provide what is called human interest. 

The truth of the matter, I believe, is that 
we are separated not from the man but from 
his ideas. There is an opposition between 
what he believed to be the conditions and 
the first principles of free government and 
what has come increasingly to be the work- 
ing belief of the great masses of the people 
who, in their impact on public affairs, invoke 
the ideals of democracy. 

This opposition appeared while Washing- 
ton was still alive, and it has been accen- 
tuated during the past 150 years, In our 
time it has reached its climax and its crisis. 
If, then, we wish to understand Washington, 
and to appreciate the universal importance 
of his example, what is it that we must do? 
We must, I believe, refuse to identify the 
cause of freedom, justice, and good govern- 
ment with the rule of the majority. 

There lies the root of the matter. Wash- 
ington believed that the people should rule. 
But he did not believe that because the peo- 
ple ruled there would be freedom, justice, 
and good government. He did not believe 
that the sovereign people, any more than the 
royal sovereigns whom they succeeded, could 
be trusted with absolute power. 

He did not deceive himself. As a young 
man he had served the Royal Governor, Din- 
widdie. Later on as Commander in Chief he 
had served the Continental Congress, He 
had no illusion that the mere transfer of 
power from a King to the people would in- 
sure free, just, and good government. 

He knew, on the contrary, that the new 
popular sovereign, like its royal predecessors, 
was subject, as he once said to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, to the various passions which are 
the concomitants of fallibility. He did not 
believe in what has become the prevailing 
ideology of democracy—that whatever the 
mass of the people happen to think they 
want must be accepted as the right. “I am 
sure,” he once wrote to John Jay, “that the 
mass of citizens in these United States mean 
well, and I firmly believe that they will al- 
ways act well whenever they can obtain a 
right understanding of matters: but * * * 
it is not easy to accomplish this, especially 
as is the case invariably when the inventors 
and abettors of pernicious measures are in- 
finitely more industrious in disseminating 
their poison than the well-disposed part of 
the community to furnish the antidote.” 

Thus Washington did not look upon the 
rise of popular government as the trium- 
phant culmination of the struggle for free- 
dom and justice. He knew that there was 
no guaranty that the rule of the people 
would not in its turn be despotic, arbitrary, 
corrupt, unjust, and unwise. The people, 
too, had to be restrained. They, too, had to 
be held to account. They, too, had to be 
taught. They, too, had to be raised above 
their habitual conduct. Because their power 
when passionately aroused, was overwhelm- 
ing, it could be fearfully abused. 


Though he was an ardent supporter of the ` 


new Constitution, he did not believe that any 
mechanical device, such as the system of 
checks and balances, would in itself insure 
freedom and good government. Least of all 
did he believe that bad government could be 
cured by weak government. He had learned 
from his own hard experience that popular 
government tends to be weak, and that local 
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and private interests may so divide its au- 
thority and may so paralyze its decisions that 
the time may come when there seems to be 
no remedy for anarchy except the surrender 
of freedom to a despot, He knew that in the 
last analysis there was nothing which could 
save a nation from this choice between an- 
archy and tyranny except the restraint im- 
posed by the virtue of its citizens and the 
wisdom of those leaders whom they are suf- 
ficiently enlightened to follow. 

This conception of popular government 
has become obscured by another which, 
though it uses many of the same terms and 
proposes the same ideal ends, is its profound 
opposite. There the will of a majority of 
the people is held to be sovereign and su- 
preme, That majority ls bound by no laws 
because it makes the laws. It is itself the 
final fudge from whom there is no appeal, 
of what is right and what is wrong. This 
doctrine has led logically and in practice to 
the totalitarian state—to that modern form 
of despotism which does not rest upon 
hereditary titles or military conquest, but 
springs directly from the mass of the people. 
For if all power is in the people, if there is 
no higher law than their will, and if by 
counting their votes, their will may be ascer- 
tained—then the people may entrust all 
thelr power to anyone, and the power of 
the pretender and the usurper is then legiti- 
mate. It is not to be challenged since it 
came originally from the sovereign people. 

This is the supreme political heresy of 
our times. It masquerades as democracy. 
Though it is widely current among us, here 
at home at least it is not uncontested. But 
elsewhere, in many countries, it has led to 
a fantastic and tragic paradox. We have 
seen a majority of the people vote away 
their own right to continue to live by ma- 
jority rule; we have seen the declared ene- 
mies of human freedom allowed to exploit 
free institutions until they have captured 
the power to destroy them, We have seen 
the right of a nation to be independent in- 
terpreted to mean that it was independent 
of all the laws of God and of man. 

We who have seen these things, happen, 
are perhans prepared, as we could not have 
been before, to appreciate the significance of 
the original American idea: that the sov- 
ereignty of the people is never absolute, that 
the people are under the law, and that the 
people may make no law which does not 
conform to that higher law which has been 
gradually revealed to the awakening con- 
science of mankind. In this, the American 
doctrine, the will of the people does not, 
then, determine its own standard of what is 
right and what is wrong. It is itself ac- 
countable to standards superior to its own 
opinions and its own will. Here the moral 


‘order does not stem from the will of the 


people, The people, like all other rulers, are 
within the moral order, and they are sub- 
ject to it. 

This American doctrine fs also the ancient 
and central doctrine of civilized mankind. 
Washington himself lived by and worked in 
that tradition, and by his achievements and 
his example he did more than any other to 
establish it in this new land. We are great- 
ly blessed that such a man was the Father 
of this country. 


Eisenhower Economy in Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the House the 
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following newspaper article by Richard 
T. Baker, which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 28, 1954: 


Crry POSTAL SERVICE 50 PERCENT EFFICIENT —- 
Four-Day LOCAL DELIVERY Nor UNUSUAL 


(By Richard T. Baker) 


Letters posted at random hours and in 
random places around the metropolitan area, 
for local delivery, stand only a 50-50 chance 
of being delivered the following morning. 

Oftener they will not be delivered until 
the second morning, and weekends and holl- 
days can so upset even the 2-day schedule 
that deliveries 3 or 4 days later are not un- 
usual. 

Overnight delivery, which ls the goal of 
local postal service, is what you hope for 
when you mall a letter. Half of the time 
it will go through, and you couldn't ask for 
better service. 

The other half of the time, however, when 
play tickets, vehicle license tags, insurance 
notices, checks, and other vital necessities 
often seem to be involved, anything can 
happen. 

For the last 3 weeks the New York Times 
has been crisscrossing the metropolitan area 
with test mailings to study the quality of 
the city's postal service. 

How long do ordinary letters take to be 
delivered? Are deliveries in certain areas 
speedier than in others? When and where 
and how should a letter be posted to insure 
fastest delivery? If the service is slow, what 
is being done and what can be done to im- 
prove it? 

These were among the questions that the 
test sought to answer concerning the largest 
Post office in the world, one that handles 
a tenth of the Nation's total postal business. 

From the study certain facts stand out: 

Of the entire test malling slightly less 
than 50 percent received overnight delivery, 
slightly more were delivered in 2 days or 
more, Letters were posted at all hours of the 
day and night and in all parts of the area, 

Distance inside the metropolitan area 
made little difference insofar as speed of de- 
livery was concerned, Letters mailed from 
the Bronx to Staten Island received over- 
night delivery. Letters mailed across the 
width of Central Park took 2 days to reach 
their destination. One which struck a week- 
end was 4 days on its way. 

Special delivery inside the metropolitan 
area might as well be forgotten. Ordinary 
letters posted at the same time reached 
addressees faster. 

Time of mailing, while a significant factor 
Inside the post office in relieving peak loads 
and the 6 to 9 p. m. climax of the postal 
day, made little difference to the customer. 
Letters mailed early in the day were re- 
ceived at the same time as letters posted at 
the peak hour. 

Similarly, addressing with the use of the 
postal zone number is a boon to the post 
office, but in the test showed no results for 
the user of the mails. Three sets of letters 
were sent from outside the city to New York 
addresses. One set used the postal zone 
number; one did not use the zone number, 
and the other used an improper zone num- 
her. All the letters arrived without excep- 
tion in the same length of tine. 

Service was better in certain areas of the 
city than in others. Business zones, like 
midtown and the Wall Street area, where 2 
end 3 deliveries a day are the rule, showed 
the promptest mall-handling. Residential 
zones, where one-a-day deliveries prevall, 
suffered. 

A test of first-class and third-class com- 
mercial mailings revealed that first-class, the 
queen of the services, received little in the 
way of preferential handling. Both first- 
class, and third-class letters were delivered 
in the same mail, 
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ANTIQUATED ORGANTZATION 


Inadequate service is in part due to an- 
tiquated postal organization in the New 
York area. Brooklyn has a single post office 
and one postmaster, Queens has four inde- 
pendent post offices. Manhattan and the 
Bronx have 1 post office with 4 dispatching 
stations, dozens of carrier stations and many 
more collecting and business offices. Around 
this core are the hundreds of individual sub- 
urban post offices. 


As population has grown and moved, the 


post-office structure has merely been ad- 
jJusted. No basic organizational changes, no 
major abandonments or consolidations have 
come to keep pace with the growth of the 
city and its suburbs. 

Postal service within the single metro- 
politan unity is, therefore, made more difi- 
cult rather than helped by the structure of 
the organization upon which the service 
depends, 

Following are some of the specific find- 
ings of the test of mail service in the New 
York area: 

A number of letters, mailed simultane- 
ously from a single box in the Bronx, ad- 
dressed to scattered points around the city, 
reflected the general average for local de- 
livery. A few more than half of them took 
2 days for delivery. A few less than half 
arrived the following morning. 

One of them, directed to a residential 
address in a remote area of Staten Island, 
was delivered the next morning. Another, 
directed just across the Harlem River to an 
upper Manhattan address, took 2 days for 
delivery. Another, to the lower tip of Man- 
hattan, took 2 days. Another, to a New 
Jersey suburb, arrived promptly the next 
morning. Another, to a closer Westchester 
suburb, took 2 days. 

“We don't try to explain It,” a postal ofi- 
cial said. “We work to keep the mails mov- 
ing just as fast as possible. But the time 
comes when a sorter has to stop sorting and 
make a bundle for dispatching. At that 
moment two identical pieces of mail may be 
separated, and the difference will show up 
when the two letters are delivered.” 

Service was conspicuously bad in areas 
east of Central Park. In fact, for a man to 
get a billet doux eastward across the park 
from Central Park West to Fifth Avenue, he 
might far better walk, Ordinary mail took 
2 days, and 1 missive was 4 days on the 
way. 

The reverse was not true westward across 
the park; mail took only a day for delivery. 

If you live on a residential street in a 
predominantly business neighborhood or, 
conversely, yours is a business address in a 
predominantly residential area, your postal 
service is apt to suffer. Letters addressed 
to a residence in one of Manhattan's busiest 
postal zones were frequently a day late in 
delivery, a lapse attributed to the fact that 
in such a zone residential mall was receiving 
secondary consideration. 

Mall went easily overnight from the Bronx 
to Queens. But, returning from Queens to 
the Bronx, it took 2 days for delivery. 

While postal officials contend that same- 
day deliveries are not unusual, the test mail- 
ings developed not one instance in which 
a letter wns posted, however early, and de- 
livered the same day. 

Letters moving north on the East Side 
showed a tendency to run into snags. Two- 
day deliveries were more common than with 
letters moving south, 

MATTER OF DIRECTION 


Mall from Brooklyn to Queens was deliv- 
ered in 1 day, Mall from Queens to Brook- 
lyn, 2 days. 

Normal overnight delivery prevailed across 
the East River from downtown Manhattan 
points to Brooklyn. 

Mail the length of the city, from the Bat- 
tery to Riverdale, was more often 2 days in 
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passage than one. Generally, it took 2 days 
to move letters between the Bronx and 
Brooklyn. ö 

With only one exception, letters exchanged 
inside Queens took 2 days for delivery. The 
exception was an exchange of letters between 
2 persons across the street from each other. 
They were delivered overnight in both di- 
rections. 

An airmail letter from New York to Paris 
was delivered in 43 elapsed hours. A New 
York-bound letter from Paris took 60 elapsed 
hours for delivery. 

Alrmall from London was delivered in 3 
Bergen County suburb in 3 days, the same 
length of time that is customarily taken in 
delivering an ordinary letter from Brooklyn 
to the same suburban address. An airmail 
letter from Hong Kong took only a day 
longer, 

Deteriorated postal service has been com- 
plained about by big business users of the 
mails, by chambers of commerce and DY 
ordinary citizens. A year ago the then act- 
ing postmaster, Harold Riegelman, admit 
that 24-hour delays were not unusual in the 
city. 

Some steps have been taken to improve 
service and some progress has been made. 
Within the last year window hours in post 
offices have been lengthened, and night col- 
lection hours in many areas of the city have 
been extended by as much as 2½ hours. 

Local post office officials report that com- 
plaints fell off noticeably when the later col- 
lection hours went into effect. 

Officials are convinced that greater em- 
ciency can be achieved through better 8y57 
tems for sorting the mail and conveying 
and research is under way to improve th 
systems. Mechanical sorters are still ho 
for. Personnel practices are being rev 
and incentive systems organized for workers- 
All these, officials hope, will bring better 
service, 

They point out that much depends upon 
the user of the mails for the kind of servic? 
he gets. They urge care in addressing, 
of zone numbers and early mailing. 90 

Don't expect overnight delivery 1f 5 ts 
mail your letter in a box that is closed f 
the night.“ they say. ae 

While tests made by the Times sho 
no appreciable results from early mailing’ 
and use of zone numbers, the post office 
quick to point out that if everyone posted 
late and without proper addresses the resul 
could be chaotic, v 

Experiments in presorting the mall y 
users are under way in 52 business ulld f. 
ot the city today, and postal officials are oo ag 
vinced that the experiments are speed! 
delivery. 


Bill Amending Reclamation Contract 
Repayment Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I have of 
day introduced a bill to settle some = 
the long controversy in regard to 1035 
tracts under section 9 (e) of the 1 
reclamation law. 5 

This bill relates to the administration 
by the Secretary of the Interior of sec 
tion 9 of the Reclamation Project Act do 
1939. Its purpose is: First, to provi 
for renewal of contracts under sec 
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9 (e), second, assure credit toward re- 
Payment and eventual repayment of con- 
struction costs; and third, give assurance 
of permanent water service. 

The bill provides that an long-term 
contract entered into under section 9 
(e) of the 1939 act could be renewed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, at the re- 
quest of the other contracting party. 
Such renewal would take into considera- 
tion increases or decreases in construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance costs 
and improvement or deterioration in the 
contracting party's repayment ability. 

There are two provisions in the bill 
which assure credit toward repayment 
and eventual repayment of construction 
costs. First, the bill provides that any 
contracting party entering into a long- 
term contract pursuant to section 9 (e) 
will be credited each year, toward repay- 
ment of construction costs, with the 
amount paid in excess of the operation 
and maintenance expenses. After the 
Sum of such credits is equal to the 
amount established as the party's ap- 
Propriate share of the construction cost, 
then no construction component will be 
included in the water charges. Second- 
ly, it provides that a long-term contract 
entered into under section 9 (e) can be 
converted to a contract under section 9 
(d) at such time as the amount of the 
Construction costs remaining to be re- 
paid can be repaid within the term of a 
Contract under section 9 (d). 

With respect to assurance of perma- 
nent water service, the bill provides that 
any party to any contract entered into 
Pursuant either to section 9 (e) or sec- 
tion 9 (d) will have first right to a stated 
Share of the project's available water 
Supply during the term of the contract 
Or any renewal thereof. Upon comple- 
tion of payment of that part of the con- 
Struction cost assigned for ultimate re- 
turn by the contracting party, the right 
to a stated share of the project’s water 
Supply would become permanent. 


; 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the CONGRES- 
Sona, RECORD copy of a newspaper 
Column titled Keenotes“ and published 
in the Bluefield Sunset News, Bluefield, 

Va,, on Saturday, February 27, 1954: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Shades of our pioneer grandmothers. 
What do you think the august Congress of 

e United States has been told? Drink sas- 
®afras tea. Most of us from West Virginia, 
Over 40 years old, were raised on sassafras 

Our grandmothers brewed it for a 
‘bring tonic, to thin the blood, and the 
Children drank it for pleasure. From ex- 

lence I can say it is a satisfying, tangy 
» with a distinctive, tempting aromatic 
ty. 
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from the floor of the House and invited 
everyone to come to Missour! for this treat. 
West Virginia is much closer, and I'll wager 
the sassafras from the West Virginia hills is 
better, sweeter, and tangier than any to be 
found in the Ozark hills. 

An enterprising town in Missouri served 
sassafras tea as a coffee substitute and found 
itself in the national news and in business. 
More orders came in for sassafras root than 
could be handled. Could it be that there 
are people in the United States who don't 
know the taste of sassafras tea? It is hard 
to realize how woefully underprivileged our 
urban population has become. 

Sassafras tea was America’s first beveraze. 
Long before tea from the Orient cr coffee 
from Brazil was introduced into this conti- 
nent, sassafras was a popular drink as well 
as a medicinal one. It becnme famous in 
Europe as a cure-all before the first settlers 
came to the United States. 

As early as 1574 a Spanish physician wrote 
of the sassafras in his “Joyful Newes Out of 
the Newe Founde Worlde.” Here he says, 
“From the Florida, which is the firme Lande 
of our Occidentall Indias, ying in XXV dè- 
grees, thei bryng a woodd and roote of a tree 
that groweth in those partes, of greate ver- 
tues, and greate excellancies, that thei heale 
there with greevous and variable deseases. 
The name of this Tree, as the Indians doeth 
name it, is called Pauame, and the Frenche 
menn doeth call it Sassafras.” 

The English heard of this “Marvellous tree” 
and sent explorers to find it. As early as 
15€4 a party of Englishmen searched for the 
sassafras tree on the shores of what is now 
North Carolina. Before our first colony set- 
tied at Jamestown, an expedition had been 
sent to Virginia with the sole purpose of 
gathering sassafras. Later it was exported 
from Jamestown by Capt. John Smith, 

The sassafras tree grows from Massachu- 
setts to Florida, and west as far as Kansas. 
It is a large tree in the South and a bush 
in the North. In autumn it is one of the 
most beautiful of forest trees with leaves 
turning gold, scarlet, and purple. It has 
shiny blue berries On coral stems. It carries 
all of the colors of the tabérnacle—blue, 
purple, scarlet, and gold. 

We are urged to drink tea because of the 
coffee shortage and the consequent high 
cost. I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that we should “switch to sassafras.” 


Historic Landmarks Should Be Pre- 
served—Judge Boyd Sends Message to 
Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office Department, in what may be called 
questionable economy practices in a 
number of instances, has recently or- 
dered the closing down of a number of 
post offices within the district which I 
have the honor to represent. While I 
do not for one moment question the high 
purpose of economy, I do feel that in 
some instances the basic purpose of the 
Post Office Department—service to the 
people—is being overlooked, and econo- 
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my is being practiced at the expense of 
service to the people. 

One of the casualties of the Post Office 
economy drive has been the little office 
at Double Springs, Tenn. This post of- 
fice is the oldest in Putnam County, 
Tenn., and has a record of historical 
significance., Here is an instance in 
which I strongly question the overall 
soundness of the present cutback in 
United States Post Office operations. 

In connection with the closing down 
of the Double Springs post office, there 
recently appeared in the Putnam County 
Herald, issue of February 25, a historical 
article, written by the Honorable Ernest 
H. Boyd, summarizing the history of this 
post office. The author is a distinguished 
jurist, member of a pioneer Tennessee 
family, and an attorney and historian of 
note. I ask consent for his fine article 
on the Double Springs post office to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
along with my remarks. 

The article by Judge Boyd follows: 
DOUBLE SPRINGS Is COUNTY'S OLDEST EXISTING 
POST OFFICE 
(By Ernest H. Boyd) 

N. R. Abrams, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has informed Congressman Jor L. Evins 
that the Double Springs post office is to be 
discontinued and that the patrons of the 
Double Springs post office will be served by 
an extension of a rural mail route out of 
Baxter. No date has yet been set for the 
discontinuance of the Double Springs post 
office. 

Congressman Evins had protested against 
the proposed discontinuance of the Double 
Springs post office for several reasons, one 
being that the post office is essential to good 
postal service in that area. It is to be hoped 
that he can yet prevail with the Post Office 
Department to rescind its tentative an- 
nouncement of the proposed discontinuance 
of the Double Springs post office. Certainly 
the name of the post office should be the 
same as the name of the town and railroad 
station, otherwise confusion in mail would 
necessarily result, but there are also senti- 
mental reasons which should prevent the 
discontinuance of the Double Springs post 
office. It is the oldest post office in Putnam 
County. There were a few other post offices 
in what is now Putnam County that were 
established a few years before or a few 
years after the Double Springs post office 
was established, but they were all discon- 
tinued many years ago, most of them being 
discontinued when rural free delivery mail 
routes were established. 

The Double Springs post office was estab- 
lished over 135 years ago. It was established 
70 years before the building of the Nash- 
ville & Knoxville Railroad and the conse- 
quent founding of the town of Double 
Springs as a railroad station in 1890. 

The Double Springs post office was named 
for the noted large double springs on the 
south side of the Walton road in the sub- 
urbs of the present town of Double Springs, 
The name of the railroad station and town 
likewise originated. For many years before 
the Civil War, the Double Springs post office 
was kept in the store of Maj. Joseph A. Ray, 
located near the double springs. The post 
office may have been established as early as 
1801. Fort Blount was in Smith County 
prior to the establishment of Jackson Coun- 
ty on November 6, 1801 and sessions of the 
quarterly court and court of pleas of Smith 
County were held in 1801 at Fort Blount. 
The minute book of that court, containing 
the minutes of that court of June 16, 1801, 
contains a court order authorizing Ben- 
jamin Blackburn to keep an ordinary (lodg- 
ing house or stand) at his now dwelling 
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house at the Double Springs.“ Benjamin 
Blackburn built Fort Blackburn at the 
double springs at a very early date, probably 
about 1790, building his fort and stockade 
on the original frontier or North Carolina 
road running from Knoxville, by way of 
Standing Stone and Fort Blount, to Nash- 
ville. Later Double Springs was his post 
office address. 

Double Springs was the post office address 
of Maj. Richard F. Cooke for whom Cooke- 
ville was named, Mrs. Ruth Huddleston, wife 
of Judge B. C. Huddleston, of Cookeville, is 
a great-granddaughter of Maj. Richard F. 
Cooke and she has in her possession letters 
written by him as early as 1840, all of which 
are headed Double Springs, Tenn.,” and his 
address so appears in the journals of the 
sessions of the State senates of 1852 and 
1854, of which he was a member. 

Maj. Joseph A. Ray, in whose store, very 
near the double springs, the Double Springs 
post office was kept for many years before the 
Civil War, was an officer in the Mexican War. 
He was the first county court clerk of Put- 
nam County under its original establishment 
and he was elected circuit court clerk after 
the Civil War and died holding that office. 

Reasons of sentiment, as well as the pres- 
ent need of the Double Springs town and 
community of the continuance of their post 
office, should cause all of our civic organiza- 
tions to urge upon cur United States Sena- 
tors and Congressman to exert every possi- 
ble effort to prevent the discontinuance of 
the Double Springs post office. 


Fight To Save “Olympia,” Dewey’s Flag- 
ship, in Naval Victory at Manila 
Bay 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include a 
statement prepared by me for present- 
ment to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices on the occasion of my appearance 
before that distinguished body in sup- 
port of H. R. 6815, a bill introduced by 
me for the restoration of the U. S. S. 
Olympia. The Olympia was Admiral 
Dewey's flagship in the memorable naval 
victory in Manila Bay on May 1, 1898. 
Her last mission was to bring home to his 
own United States the Unknown Soldier 
of World War I. 

H. R. 6815 provides that the Olympia 
Shall be berthed permanently in or adja- 
cent to Chicago, a gracious recognition 
of the large contribution of the Middle 
Western States to the Navy of the United 
States, 

The statement follows: 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
speaking in behalf of H. R, 6815 and your 
graciousness in according place on your cal- 
endar to an item of sentiment, 

The enactment of H. R. 6815 will not add 
to the material strength of the defenses of 
our country. The U. S. 8. Olympia never 
again will ride the waves in line of battle. 
Repair, equip, and restore her with all the 
skill of modern engineering and construc- 
tion and you cannot bring back the majesty 
and the power of the past, 
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Her place now is in that imperishable fleet 
of American naval traditions. American 
youth of my generation, of preceding and 
succeeding generations, have been brought 
up on those traditions of American ships 
and American sailors. So may it continue, 
May the blood of young America never cease 
to tingle at recital of naval victories from 
Old Ironsides, from the Olympia under Dewey 
at Manila, to the climaxing and never 
equaled triumphs of World War II that gave 
to these United States the supremacy of 
the seven seas. 

I believe in the power of monuments and 
of memorials in the shaping of a national 
character on the molds of a patriotic no- 
bility. Nowhere better than in Washington 
are we brought to realize the vitalizing and 
inspiring effects that are produced. Daily 
I have watched the visitors, young and old, 
coming to Washington as to a national 
shrine, eagerly making the rounds of the 
statues and the monuments and the sites 
of great historical import. Neyer have I 
scen on any face any expression save that 
of respect, usually one approaching the look 
of religious awe. Mr, Chairman, I know as 
all my colleagues know that the best way 
to make good Americans even better Amer- 
icans is to prove that a good American who 
has done much for his country is not for- 
gotten when he Is dead. 

The U. 8. S. Olympia was Admiral Dewey's 
flagship at Manila Bay. It was at Manila 
Bay on May 1, 1898, that Dewey, command- 
ing the Olympia, electrified the world and 
started our country on the road to world 
destiny by a quick and decisive defeat of 
the entire Spanish fleet In the Pacific. 


HER LAST MISSION 

I shall return to the narrative of the years 
of sea service of the Olympia, but first I wish 
to mention her last mission. It was in Sep- 
tember of 1921 when she was assigned the 
duty of bringing home for burial in Arlington 
Cemetery the Unknown Soldier, representa- 
tive of the heroes of the American Forces of 
the World War. She left Philadelphia Navy 
Yard on this mission on October 3, 1921, 
reaching Plymouth on October 16, 1921. She 
arrived at the Washington Navy Yard on 
November 9, 1921 with the Unknown Soldier. 
In 1922 the Olympia was placed out of com- 
mission, 

As the last remaining veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War in the National House of 
Representatives, I have a natural, and I trust 
an understandable interest, in the preserv- 
ation of the Olympia. As a veteran of World 
War I, I am sure I will be joined by all the 
veterans of that war, many of whom are serv- 
ing in the House, in the desire to preserve the 
ship that brought home the Unknown Sol- 
dier. As an American I have the faith that 
I am joined by all other Americans in the 
prayer that the Olympia will be saved as a 
continuing inspiration to the good deeds of 
patriotism. — 


TO BE BERTHED IN CHICAGO 


House bill 6815 provides that the Olympia, 
after restoration, shall be berthed in or ad- 
jacent to the port of Chicago, provided such 
is, in the determination of the Secretary of 
the Navy, feasible, otherwise in Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. I can assure the committee that 
the permanent presence of the Olympia in 
the Chicago area would be greatly appreci- 
ated by the people of the great Middle West. 
We are proud, Mr. Chairman, of the large 
contribution made to the Navy of the United 
States by personnel coming from the States 
of the Middle West and many of it passing 
through the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, We venture the thought that the 
Navy would derive much satisfaction from 
the permanent berthing of this historic 
vessel in the waters in or adjacent to Chicago. 

In the event, however, that the location in 
the Chicago area should not be feasible in 
the determination of the Secretary of the 
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Navy, my bill provides for the permanent 

in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. It 

is all a matter for the Secretary of the Novy 
to decide. : 
HISTORY OF v. 8. s. “OLYMPIA™ 

The Olympia, protected cruiser, was built 
at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco 
Calif. Authorized on September 7, 1888, her 
keel was laid in 1890. Launched November 
25, 1892, and named for the capital city 
the State of Washington. She was commis- 
sioned on February 5, 1895. 

Her dimensions are: Length overall, 344 
feet 1 inch; breadth on waterline, 53 feet 
% inch; normal displacement, 5,865 tons; 
speed, 21.69 knots; armament, ten 56-inch, 
5l-caliber, two 3-inch, 50-caliber, antiair- 
craft; complement, 34 officers, 346 men. 

After service as the flagship of Rear Adm. 
F. V. McNair, from 1895 to 1898, cruising in 
waters of Japan, China, and Sandwich Is- 
lands, the Olympia became the flagship of 
Adm. George Dewey in command of the 
Asiatic squadron on January 3, 1898, Capt. 
G. V. Gridley, United States Navy, com“ 
manding. 

On May 1, 1898, at the Battle of Manila 
Bay, the Olympia led the attack on the ships 
of the Spanish squadron, Admiral Dewey in 
his autobiography states: 

“At 5:40 when we were within a distance 
of 5,000 yards, I turned to Captain Gridley 
and said ‘You may fire when you are read? 
Gridicy.’ While I remained on the bridge 
with Lamberton, Brumby, and Stickney» 
Gridley took his station in the conning 
tower and gave the order to the battery: 
The very first gun to speak was an g- inch 
from the forward turret of the Olympia, 
this was the signal for all the other ship: 
to join in the action, The action lasted 
from 5:41 a. m. (with an interruption of 
hours) until 12:30 p. m. and ended in e 
destruction of the enemy's vessels.” 

On account of the ill health of Captain 
Gridley, Comdr. B. P. Lamberton was ordered 
to take command of the Olympia in June 
1898. The vessel continued with = 
Asiatic Squadron until she went out 
commission November 8, 1898, at the NavY 
Yard, Boston, Mass. = 

In January 1902, the Olympia was recon 
missioned under command of Capt. H. ‘g 
Lyon, and joined the North Atlanti 
Squadron as flagship in April 1902. 0 

From December 1903 to April 1904, th 
Olympia was protecting American int 2 
and lives in Panama, going on the same 
ice in June to Smyrna and Turkey. In sey 
1905, and from July to December 1905, ah. 
was on a similar mission in Domini 
waters, 

OUT OF COMMISSION 


This vessel was placed out of commission 
on April 2, 1906, at the Norfolk Navy Fund 
but was recommissioned in May 15, 1907 oat 
cruised with the midshipmen from the Nag 
Academy. Place in reserve at Annapolis “ne 
later taken to Charleston, S. C., where 
remained in ordinary until 1916. 14 
When the United States entered the wog, 
war, the Olympia was en route from 4 
Thomas, V. I., to the Norfolk Navy Yard- 
week later she was designated fiagshiP der 
the United States Patrol Force (co B. 
of the Patrol Force, Rear Adm, Henry 
Wilson, and Capt. Waldo Evans, in co 
of the Olympia). tne 
She was employed in patrol duty of om 
coast of Nova Scotia and ocean Tom 
British merchantmen en route to and 26. 
New York and the war zone. On Apr oper 
1918, she sailed from Charleston for and. 
arriving on May 20 at Scapa Flow, Scotl 24. 
and arrived as Murmansk, Russia, y ý 
She transported Lieutenant General £ ient 
of the British Army and a small detachM® a, 
of troops. They drove off an at 
Pechenga. de- 
On June 8, 1918, the Olympia sent © cigs 
tachment 150 strong to Kandalaska tO 
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in guarding that point. When the Murmansk 
Government broke with the Bolsheviki al- 
Med troops landed in Murmansk. In 
August a detachment from the Olympia, 
under Captain Bierer, took part in the suc- 
cessful expedition against Archangel. This 
same detachment, under Lieutenant Hicks, 
bore their share in the pursuit of the re- 
treating Bolshevists to the interior, having 
some hard fighting. 
CRUISE OF BLACK SEA 


In December 1918 the Olympia became the 
flagship of the Commander, United States 
Naval Forces, Eastern Mediterranean, visited 
ports along the Adriatic and made a cruise 
of the Black Sea. 

In September 1919, was underway for 
Trau, Dalmatia, having been informed by 
the Italian senior naval officer present of 
the occupation of Trau by renegade Italian 
troops from the Italian occupied zone, which 
he urged the United States naval authorities 
to induce to return to the Italian zone prior 
to an inevitable clash of arms with the 
Serbian military authorities. Arriving at 
Trau, disembarked a landing force of 101 
Men and officers. The mission having been 
accomplished, the landing force returned to 
the ship which returned to Spalato the same 
evening. 

On November 7, 1920, Olympia assisted in 
the delivery to the Italian Government of 
the ex-Austrian battleship Radetzsky and ex- 
Austrian battleship Zrinyi. These two ves- 
sels held in trust by the United States after 
the armistice were towed out to sea and 
delivered to the Italian authorities as per 
agreement. 

At Ragusa, Dalmati, assisted in caring for 
refugees who had landed there and were in 
desperate circumstances due to hunger, lack 
Of shelter, and the outbreak of typhus and 
Smallpox. The ship distributed fuel, soap, 
Clothing and food and the medical officer 
Cared for the sick. 

The Olympia remained in European wa- 
ters until May 4, 1921, when she left for 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. She partici- 
Pated in the bombing exercises of the ex- 
German ships Frankfort an Osterfriesland. 

In September 1921 she was assigned the 
duty of bringing home for burial in Arling- 
ton Cemetery the Unknown Soldier, repre- 
tentative of the heroes of the American 
Torces of the World War. She left the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard on this mission on Oc- 
tober 3, 1921, reaching Plymouth October 16. 
She arrived at the Washington Navy Yard on 
November 9, 1921, with the Unknown Soldier, 
Where she was met by representatives of the 
Army and Navy and the other services. 

In 1922, the Olympia was placed out of 
Commission. 

During the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Visitors to the exposition were admitted to 
the Olympia as part of the Navy's exhibit at 
that celebration. 

SINKING OF THE “MAINE” 

Mr. Chairman, it was the sinking of the 
Maine in Havana Harbor on February 15, 
1808, that brought on the war with Spain. 

and a half months after the sinking 

Of the Maine, Dewey with the Olympia as bis 
hip had wiped out the entire Spanish 
fleet in the Pacific. I ask consent to include 
n my remarks the complete roster of men 
Who went down with the Maine. The lst is 
ot officers, sailors, and marines who were 
kiled or drowned or subsequently died of 
eir injuries. My purpose in including this 
list of heroes at this time is to emphasize the 
Tact sometimes glossed over by some that no 
One group, no one sect, no one nationality 
has a monopoly on American heroism, These 
are the names of the 266 who, died on the 
Meine 56 years ago. Anglo-Saxon names 
and Japanese names, Irish names and Jewish 
names, German names and Scandinavian 
dames, Italian names and a Korean name, 
etz of men of all colors, of many faiths 
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and countries of origin, names now that 
glorify the roll of American heroes who went 
to their deaths 56 years ago. 

The list follows: 

F. W. Jenkins, assistant engineer; D. R. 
Merritt, lieutenant junior grade; John T. 
Adams, James P. Aitken, John Anderson, 
Holm A. Anderson, Charles Anderson, Gustav 
A. Anderson, John Anderson, Alex C. Ander- 
son, Frank Andrews, Abraham Anfindsen, 
Bernhard Anglund, Harry Auchenbach, John 
P. Barry, Lewis L. Barry, Henry S. Baum, 
Jakob Becker, John R. Bell, Fred Biomberg, 
John Bockbinder, Fritz Boll, James Boyle, 
Leon Bonner, Heinrich Brinkman, Arthur 
Brofeldt, Adolph C. Bruns, Edward Burns, 
Robert Burkhardt, Frederick F. Butler, 
Thomas Caine, Walter Cameron Herbert M. 
Carr, Wm. R. B. Caulfield, Suke Chingi, 
Charles A. Christianse, Thomas Clark, James 
C. Clark, Michael Cochrane, Thomas M. Cole, 
Wiliam Coleman, Wm. Coleman, Anthony 
Conroy, William Cosgrove, Charles Curran, 
Berger Dahiman, Charles Dennig, Wm. 
Donoughy, James Drury, George Edler, 
Charles F. W. Eiermann, Andrew V. Erikson, 
Jobn P. Etts, Karl Evensen, Charles F. J. 
Fadde, Rudolph Falk, George D. Faubel, Wil- 
lam J. Fewer, Trubie Finch, Frank Fisher, 
Alfred J. Fisher, Michael Fiaherty, Lewis M. 
Fleishman, Patrick Flynn, John Fougère. 

“Bartley Fountain, Charles Frank, James 
F. Furlong, Patrick Gaffney, Frank Gardner, 
Thomas J. Gardner, Wm. H. Gorman, Joseph 
F. Gordon, James A. Graham, Edward P. 
Graham, Patrick Grady, Wm. A. Greer, Mi- 
chael Griffin, Henry Gross, Reinhardt Grupp, 
John A. Hallberg, Wm. Hamberger, Charles A. 
Hamilton, John Hamilton, Wm. Hanrahan, 
Edward Harris, Milliard. F. Harris, Daniel 


O. C. Harley, Thos. J. Harty, Charles F. Has- . 


sell, Charles Hauck, Howard B. Hawkins, Al- 
bert B. Hennekes, Benjamin H. Herriman, 
Frederick Z. Holzer, Gustav Holm, Alfred J. 
Holland, Wm. J. Horn, Wm. L. Hough, Pat- 
rick Hughes, Otogiro Ishida, Peter C. Johan- 
sen, Charles Johnson, George Johnson, John 
W. Johnson, Peter Johnson, Thomas J, Jones, 
Harry Jectson, Carlton Jencks, Frederick L, 
Jernee, Charles F. Just, Michael Kane, John 
A. Kay, Hugh Kelly, John Keliy, Alexander 
Keskull, Harry J. Keys, Fritz Kihlstrom, 
Frederick E. Kinscy, Thomas F. Kinsella, 
Yikichi Kitagata, Frederick H. Kniese. 
George W. Koebler, Charles Kranyak, Hugo 
Kruse, Charles Laird, William Lambert, Lu- 
ther Lancaster, George Lapierre, Edward 
Lawler. 

“James M. League, William J. Lee, Daniel 
Leene, Samuel Lees, Gustay Leupold, John 
B. Lewis, Daniel Lewis, George Lieber, Jorgen 
J. Lorenzen, James Louden, Clarence E. 
Lowell, William Lund, John T. Lydon, Mat- 
thew Lynch, Bernhard Lynch, Benjamin L. 
Marsden, Johan Martensson, James H. Mason, 
Carl Matiasen, John Matza, Hugh McConigle, 
Jobn J. McManus, Francis J. McNiece, Elmer 
M. Meilstrup, John Merz, Eldon H. Mero, 
George Miller, William 8. Miller, George 
Mobles, Edward H. Moore, William Mont- 
fort, Gerhard C. Moss, John H. Moss, Noble 
T. Mudd, Cornelius Murphy, Tamekickl 
Nagamine, Sophus Nielsen, John C. Nielsen, 
Charles M. Nolan, William Noble, Mas Ohye, 
Gustave C. Ording, James O'Connor, Thomas 
J. O'Hagen, Patrick O'Neill, Henry M. 
O'Regan, Frederick Paige, John Palmgren, 
Robert Perry, Francis C. Phillips, James 
Pinkney, Jobn Porter, John Powers, Daniel 
Price, Thomas J. Quigley, Charles P. Quinn, 
Joseph Reilly, William A. Reiger, Newell Ris- 
ing, Wm. Henry Robinson, Peter Roos, Wil- 
nam Rushworth, Clarence E. Safford, Michael 
E. Salmin, August Schrocder. 

“Charles A. Scott, Joseph Scully, Joseph 
Seery, Walter S. Sellers, Patrick J. Shea, 
Thomas Shea, John J. Shea, Owen Sheridan, 
John H. Shillington, Alfred Simmons, Carl 
A. Smith, Nicholas J. Smith, Nicholas Ste- 
venson, Isa Sugisaki, Frank Sutton, Kasbi- 
tara Suzuki, Frank C. Talbot, Daniel J. 
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Tehan, George Thompson, Frank B. Tigges, 
Wiliam H. Tinsman, Constantin Todoresco, 
Thomas Troy, Martin Tuohey, Joseph F. 
Walsh, John Wallace, John Warren, Charles 
O. White, Robert White, George W. Whiten, 
Johan E. Wickstrom, Albert Wilson, Robert 
Wilson, George W. Wilbur, John H. Ziegler, 

“Marines: Henry Wagner, first sergeant; 
John Bennett, Vincent H. Botting, George 
Brosnan, James T. Brown, James R. Burns, 
John H, Dierking, Michael J. Downing, 
Charles E. Johnson, William J. Jordan, Ed- 
ward F. Kean, Frank Kelly, George M. Lau- 
riette, Peter A. Losko, Joseph P. Monahan, 
John McDermott, C. H. Newton, F. J. New- 
man, A. H. Richter, James H. Roberts, Joseph 
Schoen, H. E. Stock, James Strongman, E. B. 
Suman, E. B. Timpany, H. A. Van Horn, Asa 
V. Warren, A. O. Wiils.” 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the committee 
will act favorably on the proposal to preserve 
the Olympia as a reminder of the glory of the 
past and as an inspiration to brave deeds 
and noble thoughts in the years ahead. 


Emporia Aerie, No. 2587, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Emporia, Kans., Urges Pro- 
posed Amendments for Liberalization of 
the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the membership of the House, I am in- 
cluding a resolution recently adopted by 
Emporia Aerie, No. 2587, Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, at Emporia, Kans. It is 
with respect to proposed amendments to 
the Social Security Act pending before 
Congress. 


It is well known the Fraternal Order of 
the Eagles is one of the great patriotic, 
benevolent, fraternal organizations in 
America. 


The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old age pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous yote of delegates in national con- 
vention assembled, has urged the liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
ali major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent message 
to Congress, has urged that the Social Secu- 
ity Act be liberalized to provide that (1) the 
minimum benefit for retired persons be in- 
creased from 625 to 630 per month, the maxi- 
mum from 685 to $108.50; (2) 10 million 
additional persons be included in the secu- 
rity system, (3) the first $1,000 of annual 
earnings by retired persons be exempted from 
the regulations of the Social Security Act, 
(4) the earnings base for participants in the 
plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200, (5) the 
4 years of lowest income for such beneficiary 
be discarded in computing benefits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestion as a long step forward 
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in providing adequate old age security for 
all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our serie endorse the Presi- 
dent's proposals for improving the Social Se- 
curity Act and respectfully urge the Con- 
gressman from our district and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 17th day of February 1954. 

CHARLES K, FAUST, 
Worthy President, Emporia Aerie, 
No. 2587. 
Attest: C. O. Barn, Secretary, 


Economy in Government and More 
Equalized Tax Statutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting at this point in the 
Recor an article by Mr. Roger W. Novy 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Wisconsin Young Republicans’ paper, 
dealing with the subject of economy in 
Government and our tax laws. This is 
a most interesting article by an out- 
standing young Republican in my State, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
all Members: 

The intervening months between now and 
the reconvening of Congress in January are 
certain to be filled with discussions of taxes, 
for a good deal of criticism has been and Is 
being leveled at the existing tax law struc- 
ture. It has been said, with some justifica- 
tion, that many of the tax laws now on the 
books are unfair, biased, and discriminatory, 
and that they tend to discourage business 
expansion and stifle personal initiative. 

To say that no form of tax is completely 
fair or pleasant is to state the obvious. No 
one likes to pay taxes, no matter how intri- 
cate or carefully written the laws which pro- 
vide for their collection may be. Still, Amer- 
icans have been faithfully paying their taxes 
since our Nation began, for the simple reason 
that it takes money to run a government. 
To again state the obvious, the higher the 
costs of running the Government, the higher 
the subsequent taxes must be. 

This, of course, is precisely what has hap- 
pened here in America, Costs of government 
have risen into the stratosphere, which, 
needless to say, is hardly surprising after 20 
years of New and Fair Deal experiments in 
semisocialism, bureaucracy, and foreign 
handouts. To untangle this financial mess 
and put the Government back on a business- 
like basis was one of the herculean tasks 
confronting the new Republican administra- 
tion last January. Like countless other 
Democratic messes, however, Republicans 
have found cleaning it up much harder than 
the previous administration found creating 
it. A tremendously successful beginning has 
been made, with the firing of countless bu- 
reaucratic hacks, the elimination of useless 
Government agencies, and the pruning of 
overstuffed department budgets, but much 
more remains to be done. 

Looking toward the financial stability of 
the country, one of the most important steps 
will be taken on January 1, when the excess- 
profits tax is allowed to expire, and when 
a 10-percent personal-income-tax reduction 
will go into effect, Taxes are rapidly reach- 
ing, if they have not already reached, the 
point of diminishing returns, Taxes, spiral- 
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ing continuously upward, can reach a level 
so high as to render them virtually use- 
less—a level at which they utterly destroy 
initiative and strangle private enterprise 
* © „ thereby lowering instead of raising 
the revenue they amass. During the past 
few years, the tax burden upon the people 
of this Nation has been rapidly reaching this 
level. A tax reduction will reverse this dan- 
gerous trend, and it should be noted that 
it took a Republican administration to give 
our taxpayers this long overdue relief. 

Tax relief and economy efforts should not, 
however, stop with this initial beginning. 
The American people will demand, and will 
have a right to receive, still greater tax re- 
ductions in the near future. News that 
some nations receiving financial assistance 
from us have substantially reduced their 
own taxes certainly calls for an extremely 
critical review of our foreign-ald programs 
with an eye to further reductions, or in some 
instances, complete termination. 

On the domestic scene, more and closer 
scrutinies of department and agency budg- 
ets are in order, particularly in regard to 
any socialistic schemes left over from pre- 
vious administrations. The Government 
has no business in any field where private 
industry can be equally effective, and tax- 
paying, besides. 

This budget cutting should not, of course, 
be allowed to cripple or curtail our defense 
bulldup. This, however, is precisely the 
type of screeching we may expect from the 
socialistic free spenders in the Democratic 
camp each time a dollar is cut from the 
budget of any of their favorite pork barrels 
or from money-squandering brass hats who 
haye been on an unlimited spending spree 
for the past 20 years. Despite all the flimsy 
arguments of the Democratic spendthrifts, 
substantial budget cuts can be made with- 
out endangering national security. Those 
who shout for bigger appropriations for this, 
that, and everything, might well be advised 
that it is not necessarily how much the 
Government spends that counts, but simply 
how it spends it. 

A long-range view of our financial picture 
discloses a very definite need for a complete 
and drastic revision of our entire tax law 
structure. Many of our tax laws are com- 
pletely outmoded, haying been written for 
an era which has long since passed into his- 
tory. Many fail to take into consideration 
the economic conditions of today. Many 
laws should be abolished and replaced by 
new. 

Treasury experts are now at work on an 
exhausive study of our entire tax structure 
with an eye to a new set of statutes. Al- 
ready, these experts have wisely ruled out a 
national retail sales tax, which was rumored 
to be under consideration. Besides hitting 
those least able to pay and being generally 
unacceptable to the American people, the 
levy of such a tax would give the Demo- 
crats exactly the issue they are searching 
for to use in the 1954 Congressional elections. 
New and more equalized tax laws are nec- 
essary, both to correct inequalities in the 
present system and to cover whatever, loss 
of reyenue from impending tax reductions 
that governmental economies cannot ab- 
sorb—but a sales tax is not the answer 
Treasury experts obviously realize this and 
they can be expected to present some more 
acceptable recommendations in the coming 
months. 

The present need of the fiscal system of 
this Republic bolls down to a requirement 
for greater governmental economy and a 
new set of more equalized tax statutes, 
During the past 20 years of Democratic ad- 
ministrations, both were an impossibility, 
Today, under an able and conscientious Re- 
publican administration, both are a chal- 
lenge—a challenge, we might add, well on 
the way to beling met. 

Rocrr; W. Novy. 


Lal 


March 1. 
Benson Action Hits Dairy Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s announcement on the lowering o 
dairy support prices from 90 to 75 per- 
cent of parity, effective as of April 1, cer- 
tainly threw an economic bombshell in 
the midst of the Nation’s dairy farmers: 

From the volume of protest mail tha 
I have received not only from dairy 
farmers in my district, but also from 
other sections of the country, I believe 
that the dairy farmers are not in a€- 
cord with the Secretary of Agriculture's 
meat-ax approach to this problem. 1 

Among the many statements that 
have received, and also from perso 
contacts with dairy leaders, I should like 
to call your attention to a statement bY 
William O. Perdue, manager of the 
Milk Products Cooperative at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., to the attention of my colt 
leagues. The statement contains a gres 
deal of statistical information that i$ 
worth reading because it comes from the 
grassroots, and not froma governmental 
agency. The statements also contains 
some recommendations, including a sug- 
gested culling of dairy herds. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the 5 
ment by Mr. Perdue as follows: 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative is the 
largest milk producers bargaining co 
tive in the Nation. We have a membership 
of dairy farmers in excess of 18,000 residing 
in the State of Wisconsin, h 

I appear before you today to appeal to enc? 
of you to support the overwhelming mājo 
ity of farmers in Wisconsin in their pleas 
continue price supports for dairy products ® 
not less than 90 percent of parity and to 
your influence to bring about the n 
legislation to make this possible, ces 

The proposed cut in dairy support pri 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
will mean a reduction in income for W. a 
consin dairy farmers of at least 65 cents 5 
hundredweight for milk, or more than #9 
million annually. uld 

This slash in the support program Wo — 
mean a reduction in income of $1044 milll K 
annually to the membership of Pure 85 
Products Cooperative alone. Pure Milk prod- 
ucts is the largest milk producers cooperar 
tive in America, with a membership of 0 
18,000. The annual production of this 1 
erative last year was 1.660, 000, 000 poun 5 
milk, It will exceed 1.75 billion this yon 
At no time have dairy prices sunk to the 1% f 
of 75 percent of parity since the early dass 
depression in 1930-33. This cut in sup 7 
spells ruin for the American dairy farmer 
The reduction from 90 percent to 75 peri 
means the lowest percentage of parity ars: 
ized by dairy farmers in the past 20 Je aid 

In the past year 90 percent of parity gas 
not yleld a 90-percent return for man nsin- 
tured milk to the dairy farmers of Wisc? leu- 
Support prices in the past year were C? yed 
lated at approximately $3.34 a hun ure 
pounds of milk used for manufacturing. Pate 
poses, but actually the farmers in this Sta. 
only received $3.20 to $3.25 per h 
weight from the major plants. ying 

While major plant operators were Pa ne 
below support prices to the farmer, the 
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companies have been in a position to sell 
their products to the Government at the full 
$0-percent support level. More than 1 large 
concern in Wisconsin has purchased milk 
from producers as currently as December at 
prices as low as $2.95 per hundredweight and 
enjoyed a market with the Government of 
90 percent of parity or approximately $3.34 a 
hundredweight yield. 

This reduction in supports will not reduce 
the surplus, Every critical period in prices 
has shown an increase in milk production 
on the part of the dairy farmers. Dairy 
farmers are prone to boost their milk produc- 
tion to keep the level oftheir income at 
about the tame figure. This procedure can 
be traced as far back as the records for milk 
production go for the United States. 

The early 1930's was a demonstration of 
this procedure. Milk production in those 
days jumped from 100 billion pounds an- 
nually to as high as 105 billion pounds, 
Mow did our present increase in production 
come about? Dairy farmers answered a 
patriotic call. Dairy farmers all over the 
Nation were pleaded with by the President, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and every other 
agency in the Nation that makes contact 
with the farmer to increase milk produc- 
tion for the war purpores. They responded 
by boosting production from a level of 115 
billion pounds annually to a high of 120 
billion pounds of milk in response to the 
Patriotic call to serve their Nation. 
~ Dairy farmers now are entitled to an op- 
portunity for an orderly retreat from this 
high production and it cannot be done over- 
night without the assistance from the same 
People that brought on the plea for more 
milk to get into the field and plead with the 
farmers to reduce their herds. 

I believe there are today in the Nation, 
enough boarders (low producing cows) which 
Could be sent to slaughter and reduce milk 
Production of the Nation between six and 
eight billion pounds annually. This could 
be done almost overnight with the help from 
all avallable agencies. 

If the President of the United States, 
Secretary of Agriculture, chairmen of Agri- 
culture Committees in the House and Sen- 
ate, county agents and all other agencies 
Pleaded with the dairy farmers for a nation- 
Wide program of production of economy in- 
Stead of high production, our problem would 
be solved. 

To say the American dairy farmer 1s 
Surprised by the announcement of the new 
Support program is putting it mildly. Only 
A few short days ago while I was in Wash- 
ington, we were given to understand by the 
Secretary that he would proceed in an or- 
erly manner to reduce support prices by 
degrees. The President indicated in his 
Message to Congress that this should be the 
Policy. 

Most dairy farmers believed that the Pres- 
ident meant just what he said, that reduc- 
tion in support prices would not exceed 5 
Percent of parity. The President in his mes- 
Lage said “that agriculture should be pro- 
tected against too drastic a drop in income” 
and recommended 5 percent as being the 
Maximum allowed in a single year. He re- 
Terred to this as an orderly transition. It is 
inconceivable for anyone to believe that 15 
Percent reduction in support levels comes 
Under the head of orderly transition, espe- 
cially when it means a 25-percent drop in 
“airy farm income of our 1954 to 1955 prices 
ore set by this new support level. 

If Wisconsin dairy farmers are to be ex- 
Pected to receive in proportion under this 
Program the same treatment they did under 

e program which wili expire April 1, then 
dairy prices can be expected to drop as low 
äs $2.20 per hundredweight for manufactured 

products. No industry in America 
Could stand such a reduction in its sale 
Prices while at the same time everything it 
Purchases to bring about these sales has 
Increased. 
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Dairy farmers continue to pay more for 
every item they buy to make their produc- 
tion than they did at any time in the past 
12 months with a very few exceptions. The 
board of directors of Pure Milk Products were 
called for a special session to consider future 
immediate action with respect to obtaining 
new legislation nationally to gain at least 
90 percent of parity support for dairy prod- 
ucts. The cooperative will not cease in its 
efforts to obtain at least 90 percent of parity. 
Dairy surplus holdings on the part of the 
Government which have been singled out 
almost daily in the newspapers, represent 
only 2% months’ supply for the Nation. 
This is not large when compared to Govern- 
ment holdings of other commodities such as 
wheat, representing 1 year's supply, and cot- 
ton and cottonseed oll, representing more 
than a year's supply. 

We are solidly behind the principle of re- 
moving surpluses and have offered several 
plans to the Government to remove these 
surpluses at little or no loss to the Govern- 
ment. I also feel that dairy production 
should be reduced in an orderly fashion, not 
in a manner that will spell ruin to dairy 
farmers and especially those of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin dairy farmers stand to receive 
the brunt of the most severe agricultural in- 
come reduction of all other States in the 
Nation by the very nature of the Secretary's 
announcement, 


A review of total production by years 
[Billion pounds] 
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REDUCTION OF “BOARDERS” (LOW~PRODUCING 
cows) 


We could eliminate our etockpile of sur- 
pluses almost overnight by eliminating the 
so-called boarders in the Nation's herds, at 
the rate of 1/16. That js to say, if we elim- 
inated 1 out of every 16 cows, which is a 
conservative figure as a boarder, we could 
reduce milk production in excess of 5 billion 
pounds annually. 

HOW IT COULD WORK 


If we'd take the lowest production per 
cow with respect to annual production, use 
the average of 1925 to 1939 when the average 
dairy cow was producing 4,379 pounds—then 
use the cow population for 1953 which was 
estimated at 22,256,000. There would be, 
conservatively speaking, 1,391,000 head of 
producing cows available for culling. This 
figure multiplied by the annual production 
of the lowest figure published recently of 
4,379 (1925-39) would give 5,085.000,000 
pounds of milk annually as a reduction. 

This program has far more merits than 
has attracted the attention of Secretary of 
Agriculture. This program was presented to 
the Secretary of Agriculture by Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative, February 6, 1954, in 
the Secretary's office. The program was 
adopted by resolution by the National Milk 
Producers Federation executive board in ses- 
sion, Friday, February 5, 1954. 

The program has a lot more merit if it 
is to be considered as a method of price sup- 
port. I will dwell upon that later. It is 
necessary here to review how we came into 
this tremendous surplus of production. In 
1925 to 1939, our annual milk production 
was about 100,400,000,000 pounds. In 1940, 
this production had increased to 109 billion, 
largely because of low milk prices. 

Then came World War I. and this is an 
important era in milk production to review 
and remember how we came about produc- 
ing more milk than our Nation would con- 
sume, 


It is a pathetic picture. Every public 
spirited person who came in contact with 
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farm people was called upon by the Fresi» 
dent of the United States, and by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, by the War Production 
Board and every public spirited organization 
who was trying to be of some patriotic sery- 
ice to his country. These people put on the 
most dramatic program of pleading with 
farm people to increase production—increase 
all phases of agricultural production—for 
food and fiber. 

Special emphasis was placed upon milk 
production. The plea went up that we were 
desparately short of shipping space for food, 
and that dairy products could be condensed 
and dried and take up so much less space 
than other food items. So dairy farmers 
were especially singled out to serve their 
country, and a patriotic plea went up to 
them to Increase milk production—the dairy 
farmers of America and especially of Wis- 
consin responded wholeheartedly to this cry 
of more milk production. They wanted to 
be patriotic and serve their country. You 
will recall during this period that huge sub- 
sidies werc handed out as bait—some not 
quite in the form of bait to increase milk 
production. 

There were subsidies as high as $1.20 a 
bundredweight if my memory serves me 
right, in some of the Southern States, Wis- 
consin was paid as much as 60 cents a hun- 
dredweight to encourage more milk produc- 
tion and as I have said Wisconsin dairy 
farmers responded beyond the fondest 
dreams of all of our war agencies. We lifted 
our milk production from a former high of 
115 billion pounds to 119,828,000,000 pounds 
in 1945. Then the war ended, and there was 
not so much need for milk production, 
Shortly thereafter the Korean war came on, 
and tremendous demands were again made 
upon the producers of Wisconsin for dairy 
products for manufactured products. They 
responded again and continued the high flow 
of milk. 

The point I am trying to make here is that 
if we as a public-spirited group of American 
people would put forth the same effort and 
the same patriotic spirit of saving our agri- 
culture as we did to save the world, then I 
am quite sure if it was done on a national 
basis, that farm people again would re- 
spond to reason of economy and reduce their 
herd, thereby reduce the milk production, 
and at the same time increase their prices 
due to the law of supply and demand, to 
the point where I believe there would be no 
need, no legal reason, for price supports, 
because I believe that milk production would 
level off to such a point that prices in turn 
would increase upward to where dairy prod- 
ucts for manufacturing purposes as well 


‘as fluid milk purposes would soon reach a 


level of in excess of 90 percent of parity. 

Let's pursue this reasoning a little bit 
further and assume that we are seeking a 
program of price support that would require 
less outlay of dollars, and at the same time 
provide food for the starving nations that 
we are trying to help. Assume the average 
weight of the average boarder cow to be 
around 1,000 pounds, and assume that the 
Government wanted to reduce milk produc- 
tion, and not persecute the dairy farmer. 
It would be a very simple matter to indem- 
nify boarder cows at up to 10 cents s 
pound for beef and have less money in- 
volved in these cows than 1 year's produc- 
tion of milk and butter to be supported at 
the new 75 percent parity level, and believe 
me, farmers would really get rid of the 
boarders. 

For example: Taking the lowest milk-pro- 
duction record since 1925, 4,379 pounds with 
172 pounds of butterfat, the butterfat 
would yield a little over 200 pounds of butter. 
For example, use 200 pounds at the new 75- 
percent level, butter will be supported at 
Chicago at 57% cents a pound. This would 
amount to $115 that the Government would 
have invested in the production of this board- 
er cow for butterfat alone—saying nothing 
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for the amount of skimmed milk that would 
be produced. The Government could save 
a minimum of $15 per cow by encouraging 
farmers to cull their herds and get down 
to economical milk production, eliminate the 
surplus, and have less dollars involved. 

Therefore, I appeal to you as Members of 
Congress from Wisconsin to use your best 
efforts to help bring about an orderly retreat 
in this overproduction of dairy products— 
bring about a retreat that will not mean 
financial ruin to the average dairy farmer 
of America, 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
another apparent injustice—one that has 
been passed over—this whole program of sup- 
ports has been geared to the large-type op- 
erator—that is, the favor has been in the 
direction of the largest operators. The huge 
corporation farms of America that produce 
cotton, corn, and wheat, soybean operators— 
these are the farmers that will receive the 
highest percentage of parity—those are the 
farmers that need less margin to operate on 
than the small farmers operating dairy farms. 

I belleye I am safe in saying that the aver- 
age dairy farmer of Wisconsin who milks 18 
to 20 head of cows has far more money, pro- 
portionately, in land and machinery and cat- 
tle, invested in his little plant than the 
average wheat grower has invested in his 
tremendous plant. Yet, these dairy farmers 
have been singled out at the Nation's whip- 
ping post. They are to be pictured as the 
one seeking more and more Government 
help, when as a matter of fact, they are not 
asking for that; our only plea is that dairy 
farmers be given equality of treatment, jus- 
tice of treatment, and an opportunity to 
survive in an economy of equality. Not that 
their prices be supported at 75 percent of 
parity and the commodities they have to buy 
from brother farmers be supported at higher 
percentages of parity. 

We are not asking that supports be brought 
down, or supports brought up. We are ask- 
ing that there be an equality among all crops 
in a comparable manner rather than in an 
arithmetical manner. 

Wisconsin dairy farmers have demonstrat- 
ed their faith in you. This was done last 
November —a year ago. They placed their 
confidence there year after year. They have 
voted for you. Now, they are asking that you 
work for and vote for them, and the welfare 
of all our people of this Nation. 


More Eisenhower Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I herewith include the following edi- 
torial entitled “A Needless Move” which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of Sat- 
urday, February 27, 1954: 

A NEEDLESS Move 

The proposal to transfer the Armed Sery- 
ices Medical Procurement Agency at 84 Sands 
Street to Battle Creek, Mich., makes little 
sense. And we hope our Congressmen of 
both parties, will Join in effective protests. 
The shift, while only in the rumor stage, 
must be balked now before reported nego- 
tiations proceed any further, 

A strong opponent of the plan ts New York 
State’s Commissioner of Commerce Harold 
Keller who says that 1,000 persons would be 
deprived of their jobs in this area. He in- 
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sists in a letter to Defense Secretary Wilson 
that the Agency’s economy would not be 
improved nor its effectiveness or strategic 
location, 


Liberalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH . 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a timely article by Mr. 
Russell G. Cleary, who is the Young Re- 
publican national committeeman from 
Wisconsin and which appeared in the 
Young Republican publication for Wis- 
consin. The writer exhibits a good un- 
derstanding as to the meaning of the 
word liberalism and how it has been used 
to fool the American people. The article 
follows: 

Probably the most used and least defined 
word in the English language today is lib- 
erallsm. It is used by self-appointed lib- 
erals to judge the validity of legislative acts 
and Individuals, The word liberalism ts 
used by others as a form of profanity and 
as a supreme insult, 

The question that plagues the average citi- 
zen today, is the interpretation that he must 
give to liberalism when it is used as an 
adjective to describe men and movements. 
For example, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen read that 
the Bricker amendment is a plot by reac- 
tionary conservatives (antiliberals) to weak- 
en the administration’s position in world 
affairs, The next day Mr. and Mrs. Citizen 
hear a commentator discuss the methods 
that are being used by liberal international- 
ists to wreck the amendment’s chance of 
plugging the Constitution's loophole for 
which the amendment was intended. 

Traditionally, liberalism, as it developed 
under the Anglo-Saxon and American experi- 
ments, was a very definite thing. It was a 
trend that emphasized the belief in and the 
sanctity of the individual. From the Magna 
Carta to the Declaration of Independence, 
the emphasis was placed on man’s natural 
rights and his freedom from government 
tyranny. Our traditional concept of free- 
dom in thought and action applies to the 
right of a worker to bargain collectively as 
well as the right of a businessman to make 
a profit. 

The thing that confuses many people in 
trying to think out this liberal dilemma is 
the position of the liberals in regard to the 
Federal Government. If traditional liberal- 
ism meant the freeing of the individual from 
the state, how can a good many of the pres- 
ent-day liberals advocate socialized medicine, 
permanent price and wage controls, and con- 
tinued high taxation? 

Western democracy, as we know it today, 
is the result of long centuries of struggle 
during which the powers of kings and dic- 
tators have been slowly and painfully trans- 
ferred to the people. The basic tenet of this 
early liberal crusade was that power corrupts 
and a concentration of power in the hands 
of a few people would be the cause of tyranny 
and should be eliminated. 

Under the heading of modern-day liberal- 
ism, there is a segment within our Nation 
that advocates a permanent return of a great 
many economic and ultimately constituent 
powers to the Central Government. If even 
half of the measures proposed by the ADA 
were put into effect, the Federal Government 
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would have almost life-and-death power over 
everyone in the Nation. A permanent set of 
price and wage controls would mean the € 
of free enterprise as it exists today. Con- 
trols such as this would give Government 
agencies dictatorial power over our economic 
life. 

Senator Kart Munpr summarized this 
point very well when he said that “A con- 
tinued increase in controls by the Govern- 
ment over the individual citizen, whether 
they are businessmen or workers, can hardly 
be called liberalism,” 

In the traditional sense of the word, we AS 
Republicans are by nature liberals. We be- 
lieve that the Government exists to serve the 
people, and not the reverse, 

With the existing confusion in the use of 
the word, it might be wise to find a new 
word which will make a distinction between 
the traditional concept of liberalism and its 
modern Inverted interpretation. 

RUSSELL G. CLEARY. 


After 20 Brilliant Years in the Congress, 
Hon. Edward J. Hart, of New Jerseys 
Will Retire at the End of This Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding lawyer, Democrat, and Mem- 
ber of Congress has just announced that 
he will retire from the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the end of this term. 
saddens us that this distinguished, bril- 
liant, brave, and warm-hearted friend of 
man, that beloved fighter, the Honorable 
Epwart J. Hart, representing the 14th 
District, in Hudson County, N. J., W 
leave us at the end of this session. 

The 14th District of New Jersey 18 4 
most unusual district, Mr. Speaker. 
is its Congressman. The booming, 
golden voice with a brain of Congress” 
man Harr will not only be missed here 
on the Hill, on the House floor, in com- 
mittee, but on the stump as well. 


Up and down the State of New Jersey. 
year in and year out, Congressman 
Harr sparked and racked up victory after 
victory for the Democratic Party. When 
the going was toughest, and times were 
tightest, it was Congressman Hart W 
smashed through the line, yard afte! 
yard, time after time, scoring gain af 4 
gain for the little man, his wife, an 
child—scoring gains for the triumvirate 
of life, the trilogy on earth, the f and 
unit, symbolized by a man, his wife, 
child. r. 

The race each of us runs, Mr. Speaker. 
Is at best 60, 65, 70, 75, 80, 85, 90, 95 
down the field. Born alone, running 
down the field, crossing the 20-, 25-¥ = 
line, one gains a mate, a beloved > 
On the 30-, 35-, 40-yard line, the co 
runs interference for the children z 
follow. As he peels off on the 60-, 6 5 
70-, 75-yard line, Pop throws a lateral e 
Mom. She keeps going. The kids f 
low. Mom laterals. The kids score. 

It seems the goals of life we set f 
others, they generally reach. Those 
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set for ourselves, we rarely reach. Set- 
ting none for himself but all for others, 
to laugh, and love, and lift, Congressman 
Hart today roams in acres of diamonds, 
aglow with the light of pathways he has 
Pointed out for others to follow, in 
health, in happiness. 

One of the most glorious letters of my 
life, Mr. Speaker, was the one I received 
in November 1950 in North Korea, above 
the 38th parallel in Hamhung. It was 
from.Congressman Hart. He told me 
that it was his pleasure to join with Mrs. 
Sieminski from one end of Hudson 


County to the other to score one of the 


most sensational congressional elections 
of the day against one of the hardest 
fighting political machines in the United 
States. Sparked by that magnificent 
leader, the Hon, John V. Kenny, mayor 
of Jersey City, Congressman Hart and 
Mrs. Sieminski smashed the Hague op- 
Position—tore it to shreds, in that ter- 
rifle, sensational November congressional 
election. 


Congressman Ep Hart's letter to me in 
North Korea telling of my wife's victory 
On my behalf shows the kind of a man 
Ep is, shows his regard for the trilogy of 
life—for a man, his wife and child—for 
Alfred, Marie and Christine, as he has 
Saona for others all through his Godly 

e. 


You see what it is, Mr. Speaker, to 
come down Hudson County, to represent 
it here in the Congress? It has been the 
gateway to the Nation—streams on 
Streams of people have passed the 
Statue of Liberty, landed on our Jersey 
shore, hammered out their living: since 
1609, when the Half Moon and Henryk 
Hudson cast anchor off our shore there 
was laid down a fighting, warm-hearted, 
Bood and brave tradition for us to fol- 
low and pass on to others, That's Hud- 
son County, Mr. Speaker; that’s En HART, 
Congressman, brilliant Representative 
of our country, Nation, State, county, 
city, community, friends, and fellowmen. 
A salute to you Ep, coach, father, 
brother, uncle and friend. 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, cited below is an editorial on 
e announced retirement of Congress- 
man Hart as it appeared in the February 
23, 1954, issue of the Jersey Journal: 
TWENTY YEARS In CONGRESS 


Now it is official. Months ago, this news- 
Paper was first to publish the news that 
Representative FDWann J. Hart would retire 
&t the end of his current term. Yesterday, 
in Washington, the veteran of two decades 
in Congress announced he will not seek an- 
Other term. He will take his pension, per- 
haps practice law. There is a good chance 
that his years of experience will be put to 
Use somewhere in the State government. 

His 20 years in Congress have seen great 
Changes in the Nation and at home. When 
he went to Washington for the first time, 
the Nation was fighting its way out of the 
Gepression and was in the first term of 
Franklin Roosevelt's momentous era. In the 
ensuing years, Congressman Hart grew in 
Seniority in the controlling Democratic dele- 
Gation and played a larger and larger part 

Public affairs. 

In the same period, fundamental changes 
Occurred within the Democratic Party at 

me. His public career continued through 
all that without becoming enmeshed in the 
deep bitterness which marked the battle 
Within the party. 

For years Congressman Hart has been 
Noted as the legislator with the shortest 
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biography in the Congressional Directory. It 
says simply, under the Fourteenth District 
caption: “Eowarp J. Hart, Democrat, lawyer, 
Jersey City.” In a volume which includes 
some extravagant autobiographical articles, 
this is a refreshing change. 

It tells much more than its brief recital of 
facts. Its simplicity and freedom from con- 
ceit go far to explain the reasons for a long 
career in Congress. 


There Was a Shooting in the House 
Chamber Today, Mr. Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
noon, when the House met, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, it was my intent to discuss 
here the origin and the development of 
the grand jury, the full appreciation of 
which might serve to ease our tensions 
and give us that public calm needed for 
the proper maintenance of law and 
order. 

An inflamed people can hardly be ex- 
pected to enforce their laws with bal- 
anced scales, Since the Congress ad- 
journed last July a mounting pitch of 
emotion has risen in the country. This, 
in inverse proportion to truce develop- 
ments in Korea. 

Last August, on active duty with 
the Sixth Army, at the presidio in San 
Francisco, under the command of Lt. 
Gen. Jos. M. Swing, it was my high honor 
to meet several POW ships as they slid 
up the bay. Bands played. Fire hoses 
sprayed. “Welcome home, boys, wel- 
come home.” Soldiers double timed 
down gangplanks, into the arms of 
weeping relations, into stalls for final 
processing. Chow. Then home. After 
Korea, peace and quiet was theirs. To 
what extent? 

For the last 6 months of 1953, Congress 


was not in session. Charges flew. Here. 


and abroad, on most all continents, ac- 
cusations filled the air, man against 
man. England, Canada, Australia, 
alone, seemed unaffected. 

In the first 2 months of this year, the 
pitch mounted. Last week, in America, 
it reached its crescendo. 

Today, there was a shooting in the 
House Chamber. Five of our colleagues 
were felled. 

The question is, will our beloved col- 
leagues and friends pull through, again 
alive and alert, able in body, mind, and 
spirit? They nrust. Our deepest sym- 
pathies go to their brave and beloved 
families, their wives and children, their 
loved ones, and their constituents. Each 
of us feel the hurt. 

What now? Close the Chamber? 
Deny the galleries? Secret service men 
at the portals? America, an armed 
camp? What is best for America will be 
done. Scalpihg and the tomahawk did 
not stop our hearty pioneers. Since 
1776, eight generations of Americans 
have eight times shed blood for the love 
and glory of America, the beautiful and 
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the free. Blood on the House floor to- 
day was in that line of march. 

In 1922, Mussolini marched on Rome. 
Communists, gangsters, racketeers, and 
Socialists were blamed. Black Shirts, 
“Viva Duce—Viva Duce,” war, desola- 
tion, and the Communist threat followed, 

In the thirties, the German Reichstag 
was burned. A Dutch Communist was 
tried and executed. Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels, Ribbentrop, and Von Papen 
rode the crest. Storm troopers “Seig 
Heiled,” marched, fought, and died. 
Germany went up in flames, one-half of 
it Communist-ruled today. 

Earlier, in Russia, Rasputin terrified 
the court. Then the Bolsheviks slaught- 
ered the Czar and his family. 

Fear, slaughter, conquest. Then com- 
munism. Are these the four horsemen 
of our century? 

What horse do we ride? None. Our 
foot is not even in the stirrup, Thank 
heavens. It must never be. 

I shall always remember today, Mr. 
Speaker. The shooting was so strange. 
Just before it started, I phoned Mrs, 
Sieminiski to say there would be a roll- 
call or two, to hold supper. I would call 
back. I took a seat in the center of the 
last row, on the Democratic side, just in 
front of the page’s desk. 

Then the Speaker called for a stand- 
ing vote. We were on the so-called wet- 
back bill. Those in favor of the rule 
rose to their feet. It seemed as though 
an overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers stood to be counted. Speaker Mar- 
TIN seemed to be nearly finished with 
his tally. I was in my seat. Then, the 
shooting started. 

I stayed in my seat, eyes glued to the 
black guns in the hands of the assassins 
who were directly opposite me in the 
gallery, across the Chamber. As the 
shooting continued the membership took 
more and more cover, got down behind 
the benches. 

In front of me, to my left—I saw Con- 
gressman Roserts fall. To my front 
right Congressman FALLON grabbed his 
thigh. More and more Members got 
down. As if hypnotized, I stayed in my 
seat, eyes glued to muzzles of the weap- 
ons. I looked at the ceiling, saw a hole. 
Then a man came through the gallery 
door—smashed into, grabbed, and lifted 
one of the shooters off his feet, up and 
out of the gallery. Just before that, one 
of the shooters ran out. Just then, a 
woman unfurled a flag, red and white, 
and seemed to shout “Viva —ico.” 

To my right rear, a bullet hit the wall, 
just between the heads of two pages. 
Just over my head, another bullet lodged 
in the wall, over the page's desk. 

I went forward, Congressman ROBERTS 
was down, blood on his trouser leg, tour- 
niquet on his thigh. Congressman FAL- 
Lon held his thigh and left the Chamber. 
Moving forward, toward the well of the 
House, over on the right, sat Congress- 
man Davis of Tennessee. He was hit in 
the leg, sitting upright. I moved on, 
forward, on the Republican side, in the 
well Congressman BENTLEY was on his 
back. His eyes open, his face ashen, 
He was hit in the chest. His shirt sopped 
up blood like a blotter. Over him 
kneeled the House Chaplain, Dr. Bras- 
kamp. 
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Near me stood Congressman FULTON, 
of Pennsylvania. He was telling some- 
one how he moved toward the door with 
Congressman JENSEN, of Iowa, following 
him. Ben got two slugs in the back and 
dropped. 

People in the gallery seemed frozen in 
their seats. The membership milled 
about, comparing notes, who was where, 
and how close each was to a colleague 
who was hurt, or a bullet that had hit. 
Congressman Bonner had a close call. 
Sat right next to Mr. Roserts, Con- 
gressman BARDEN kept his eyes glued on 
the killers all the time. There was Con- 
gressman Hertonc—and over there was 
Mr. CANFIELD. Judge RutH THOMPSON, 
Congresswoman from Michigan, and 
Mrs. Cuurcn, in her seat, calm, pos- 
sessed. Everyone was there. Calm. 
The phone booths were filled. 

In came the plainclothesmen. Some 
cushions were removed. One was 
slashed open for a sample slug, which 
had embedded itself in the leather up- 
holstering. 

I met Russell Saville, House librarian, 
told him I had thanked the Almighty for 
a few more precious moments here on 
earth, not so much for myself as for a 
chance to try to do a little more for my 
wife Marie, and daughter Christine and 
Isabella who had only recently come 
through the Iron Curtain from Poland. 
Alone, the three of them would have had 
a bit of a go of it. I was thankful to 
God. 


I phoned home. Isabella answered. 
She had not heard. We spoke Polish. I 
told her to reassure mother who had 
gone to fetch Christine at school. 

Then John Murphy, my able and out- 
standing assistant called. All was well. 
His young son was ill. They were at the 
doctor's. I spoke to newsmen. 

When I arrived at the office Mrs. 
Sieminski, Christine, and Isabella were 
there. We embraced. Christine was 
pale. Came over, sat on the arm of my 
chair, kissed me and said, “Daddy, I’m 
glad you're all right.” 

In the outer office, I gave a statement 
on the above to crack reporter, Wash- 
ington representative of the Jersey 
Journal and the Newark Star Ledger, 
Tom Buchanan. Then I said good night 
to Miss Connie. 

Our dinner was quiet. News has just 
come in, all colleagues are alive. BEN is 
gaining in strength. They will operate in 
the morning. Atvrn is holding on. 

May the lesson of this day, O Lord, 
grow clearer and clearer. 


Our Fourth Area of National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is the lifeblood of 
the United States during wartime; it is 
imperative that we recognize the danger 
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as well as the false economy of allowing 
our merchant marine to degenerate, On 
a number of occasions I have called the 
attention of this body to the vital impor- 
tance of maintaining a fleet of fast, mod- 
ern, dependable merchant ships in readi- 
ness at all times, and rise to do so again. 

The American Legion, at its 35th Na- 
tional Convention at St. Louis, Mo., on 
September 3, 1953, adopted a merchant 
marine resolution with which I am in 
full accord. This resolution recognizes 
the need of a long-term shipbuilding 
program to keep the merchant marine 
equipped and ready for any emergency. 
I ask that each Member of the House 
study this resolution with the care and 
attention it deserves: 


Whereas the American people do not real- 
ize that the United States is a maritime 
nation whose economy and very survival de- 
pends upon seapower; and 

Whereas seapower is the ability to com- 
mand the seas with the combination of a 
powerful Navy and a merchant marine, ca- 
pable of carrying on our trade and com- 
merce throughout the world, and of provid- 
ing raw materials without which our peace- 
time economy cannot exist; and 

Whereas the United States Is no longer 
a self-sufficient nation but depends on im- 
ports of more than 50 strategic raw materials 
such as tron ore, manganese, petroleum, tin, 
sisal for both our peacetime needs and de- 
fense programs and since these would not be 
available to us in either peace or war with- 
out American flag merchant ships to trans- 
port them; and 

Whereas the American Legion has long 
recognized that American merchant shipping 
is essential to the security and prosperity 
of the United States; and 

Whereas our existing merchant fleet is in- 
adequate because it is composed of many 
vessels too old and slow to meet the de- 
mands of peacetime commerce and require- 
ments of modern war as military auxillaries: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion re- 
affirms its 35-year support of a strong, effec- 
tive, and modern American merchant ma- 
rine, privately owned and operated, and urges 
the Congress of the United States to enact, 
and the Government to administer, such 
Policies as will— 

1. Encourage and assist private enterprise 
to build and operate a merchant fleet of fast, 
modern, safe ships to guarantee the essen- 
tial ocean services of our peacetime trade, and 
to be immediately available to serve our na- 
tional security requirements; 

2. Base ship operating and building ald on 
equality of opportunity, and provide incen- 
tives for private enterprise not only to equal 
but to exceed and excel foreign competition; 

3. Require that Government-financed 
cargoes and civilian passengers, whose trans- 
portation is paid for by Government, make 
maximum use of private United States 
steamship facilities, and that not less than 
50 percent of United States foreign-ald car- 
goes be transported on private United States- 
flag vessels; 

4. Assure that supplies purchased abroad 
by and for the Government of the United 
States should be transported on private 
United States-fing vessels; 

5. Correct and remove discriminatory 
practices of foreign nations against Ameri- 
can shipping; 

6. Encourage and assist domestic Ameri- 
can shipping to reestablish itself as a vital 
part of our transportation system and our 
national security; 

7. Prevent restrictive provisions in appro- 
priation bills which limit the development 
of a strong fleet; require that maritime leg- 
islation be considered by the appropriate 
committees of the Congress; 
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8. Encourage and aid the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy and the Maine, 
Massachusetts, California, and New York 
Maritime Colleges by standardizing allow- 
ances at $65 per month per cadet; establish 
policies that will attract the highest type of 
young men to these facilities; 

9. Assure that action be taken on the 
Navy's recommendation for specialized mer- 
chant vessel types, including heavy-lift ships 
adapted to the loading of tanks, locomotives, 
ete.: 

10. Assure that Government encourage 
and assist a program to increase the private 
financing of ship construction; 

11. Guarantee that immediate action be 
taken to remedy the existing deficiency in 
defense tanker capacity; and 

Whereas the American Legion has adopted 
and Intends to continue a program of direct 
action for a strong American merchant ma- 
rine; and 

Whereas, in order to implement the broad 
and extensive information and educational 
campaign by the American Legion on behalf 
of a strong American merchant marine for 
our national security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the director of the na- 
tional security commission and the chair- 
man of the merchant marine committee of 
the American Legion are hereby directed to 
continue to seek and obtain from all possi- 
ble sources such information and assistance 
as will insure the effectiveness of the man- 
dates of this Convention concerning the 
American Merchant Marine; and to encour- 
age public relations officers of the various 
departments of the American Legion to ar- 
range meetings and forum discussions On 
maritime affairs and recommend that the 
department commanders invite informed 
speakers on such subjects to appear before 
their annual department conventions; 
further, that the director and the chair- 
man of the merchant marine committee be, 
and are hereby authorized to participate in 
all hearings affecting said program; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion at its 
35th Annual National Convention, assembled 
in St. Louis, August 31-September 3, 1953, 
instructs the national headquarters of the 
American Legion to prepare and to conduct 
an extensive informational and educational 
program about the American merchant 
marine as our fourth arm of national se- 
curity. 


Citations of Capt. John Philip Cromwell 
and Comdr. Howard Walter Gilmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
notice from the Military Order of the 
World Wars announcing the presenta” 
tion to the submarine service of cit® 
tion of Capt. John Philip Cromw' 
United States Navy, Medal of Honor, 
and Comdr. Howard Walter Gilmor®, 
United States Navy, Medal of Honor, for 
their undaunted devotion to their cout” 
try’s service in World War II. The cere 
mony took place at the United Stater 
Submarine Base, New London, Conn., 0 
Thursday, February 18, at 12 Oc 
noon. 

Both of these naval heroes wert 
awarded the Congressional Medal 
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Honor posthumously for their dauntless 
devotion to their country’s service in 
World War IL Rear Adm. George 
Crawford, commander of the submarine 
force of the Atlantic Fleet, accepted the 
citation, presented by the Military Order 
of the World Wars, for the submarine 
service, announcing that it would be 
hung in the administration building in 
Gilmore Hall for all present and future 
officers of the submarine service to see 
and feel the inspiration of these two 
commanders’ greatness. 
The following are the citations: 
Carr. JOHN -PHILIP CROMWELL, UNITED STATES 
Navy, MEDAL OF HONOR 


From the staf of Admiral Nimitz at Pearl 
Harbor becoming Wolf Pack Commander in 
the Marshall-Caroline Isiands, Captain 
Cromwell had information of operations 
plans priceless to the Japanese, could they 
capture him. He was embarked in U. S. S. 
Sculpin operating near Truk when, in Octo- 
ber 1943, after prolonged attack by a Japa- 
nese destroyer, the Sculpin was in sinking 
condition, had to surrender and be aban- 
doned. Survivors taken prisoner reported 
after the war that Captain Cromwell said, “I 
don't know how much a man can stand un- 
der torture, but Iam taking this information 
where it will be safe.” And he rode down in 
the Sculpin in her final dive. 


Compr. Howard WALTER GILMORE, UNTTED 
States Navy, MEDAL or HONOR 


Commander Gilmore wag in command of 
U. S. S. Growler operating against Japenese 
evacuation from Guadacanal after having in- 
vaded an Aleutian harbor and sunk a Jap- 
anese destroyer. Roaming midst the thick 
of convey and patrol traffic, on February 4. 
1943, the Growler was depth-bombed; 2 days 
later, damages repaired, resuming the hunt, 
she emerged to confront a Japanese gunboat. 
Too close for torpedoing, the Growler ram- 
med the guncoat head-on at 17 knots. Ma- 

*chine-gun fire from the gunboal killed 2 
and wounded 3 on the Growler’s bridge, in- 
cluding Commander Gilmore. Clutching the 
bridge frame for support, he ordered “Clear 
the bridge.” The officer of the deck and 
quartermaster went below, and two bleeding 
lookouts were pulled through the hatch, 
The captain then ordered “Take her down.” 
Hestation below; the captain was still on 
the deck. Seconds counted. Then, “Down, 
I said take her down.” A hurricane of fire 
Swept the bridge; Commander Gilmore did 
not appear; the hatch was closed; and the 
Growler dived. At dawn the gunboat was 
not in sight, probably sunk. The Growler, 
her bow bent at a right angle, made port, was 
repaired, and by her commander's self- 
Sacrifice could continue active to the war's 
end, 


Who Is a Communist? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, late- 
ly I received a letter from a constituent 
of mine, Mr. Harry H. Heckel, Wells- 
Ville, Ohio, Mr. Heckel says in part: 

Here in Wellsville we have about 12 grocery 
Stores and you can buy all the coffee you 
Want. There is no shortage of coffee here, 
but we do have a shortage of take-home 
Money. The Midland Mill has laid off 850 
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men just last week. Others get 4 days per 
week, The State utilities commission has 
been requested to grant a 50-percent increase 
in gas rates. Bus fares are now 24 cents and 
2 cents transfer. 


Mr. Heckel goes on to say: 

Iam a veteran of World War I. My father 
was a Civil War veteran. My brother is a 
Spanish War veteran and World War I vet- 
eran, I had an uncle killed in the Civil War. 
My father was wounded. My oldest brother 
died of wounds in the First World War, I 
am a lifelong Democrat, and now after all of 
my family’s sacrifice in defense of this coun- 
try, a Democrat is branded a pink, a fellow 
traveler, or a Communist. I am an American 
from way back, and I am willing to be in- 
vestigated at any time and any place. I will 
not use as my defense the fifth amendment 
whatsoever, and I will defend my country at 
all times. I resent very much the Republi- 
cans calling a Democrat like me a Com- 
munist, 


Mr. Speaker, I think you can see what 
reaction the name calling is bringing to 
the citizens of this country. It seems to 
me we need to work together instead of 
being split into warring camps in this 
time of critical emergency throughout 
the world. I think the whole Congress 
can withdraw a lesson from the attitude 
of Mr. Heckel, who was kind enough to 
grant me permission to quote part of his 
remarks. 


Korean Chief Urges Local Anti-Red 
Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend by remarks, I am 
including an editorial appearing in the 
Ashland Times Gazette which embodies 
a personal letter from President Syng- 
man Rhee, President of Korea, to a mu- 
tual friend, Robert M. Beer, president of 
the Ashland Printing Co. 

President Rhee has often visited Ash- 
land, and he has many friends in that 
fine city. 

I think that Mr. Beer and the Ashland 
Times Gazette are to be congratulated 
for being able to get direct statements 
from Dr. Rhee, which are so important 
at this particular time. 

I respectfully suggest that all Members 
of Congress to read this editorial: 
From the Ashland Times Gazette of Feb- 

ruary 26, 1954} 
Korean Cawr Urges Local Anti-Rep Socterr 

Urging that people in communities like 
Ashland join into an international anti- 
Communist crusade, by forming anti-Com- 
munist societies in their communities, 
President Syngman Rhee of Korea today 
wrote Robert M. Beer, president of the Ash- 
land Printing Co., publishers of the Ashland 
Times-Gazette. 

In what is believed to be his first public 
appeal to people of the United States to join 
in his international crusade, Rhee outlined 
five points to Beer for formation of the anti- 
Communist movement in this country. 

Telling Beer that “the spirit of comrade- 
ship deeply rooted in the hearts of all lib- 
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erty-loving men and women“ can be com- 
bined “in an articulate global movement” 
that will become a mighty power, Rhee con- 
firmed his previously stated appreciation of 
Ashland's interest in Korea. He visited here 
in 1945. 

The letter was a follow-up of a cable of 
six questions sent to Rhee in June, 1953, by 
Beer and Don E. Beattie, Times-Gazette edi- 
tor, at the time Rhee was obstructing the 
peace negotiations prior to the Korean truce. 

On June 19, 1953, Rhee answered the ques- 
tions in a cable to the Times-Gazette, ex- 
plaining his determination at that time to 
block any truce which did not give his Gov- 
ernment control of both North and South 
Korea. He later relaxed his objections after 
a special conference with Assistant Secretary 
of State Robertson, 

Rhee’s suggestions to Beer marks an inter- 
esting departure from Rhee's usual position, 
Here he outlines a worldwide program to 
fight communism by local societles dedi- 
cated to educating and reforming pro-Reds. 

He says that communism is a “dangerous 
epidemic—the most coytagious disease man 
has ever known.” 

The full text of his letter of February 9 
follows: 

“Dean Mr. Berr: I constantly recall with 
appreciation the inspiring message you 80 
kindly sent, assuring me of your support for 
our position on the armistice. When so many 
prominent free world leaders were condemn- 
ing us for blocking peace efforts by obstruct- 
ing the armistice, you and many others like 
you in America and throughout the world 
provided us with a great source of strength 
and cheer. 

“Your message and others demonstrated 
the spirit of comradeship deeply rooted tn 
the hearts of all liberty-loving men and wom- 
en. If we can combine this universal spirit 
in an articulate global movement, what a 
mighty power it will be. Liberty cannot be 
defeated. when liberty-loving people con- 
sciously exert themselves to fight for its de- 
fense. We hope to start such a movement in 
the hope that it will develop into an interna- 
tional anti-Communist crusade. A number 
of East Asian countries and peoples are sup- 
porting us, and naturally we want to tell you 
of our plan in the hope that you, too, may 
start a similar movement wherever you are. 
Here are several suggestions: 

“1. Organize an anti-Communist society 
in your locality and accept as members all 
those who will pledge themselves to keep 
their homes, communities and Government 
free of Communist infiltration and indoc- 
trination. 

“2. Get in touch with anti-Communist 
groups and individuals in your own and in 
other countries, and urge them to start simi- 
lar societies. Hold regular meetings to dis- 
cuss plans for making your society more 
effective in combating communism, and then 
act on the plans, 

“3, Urge each member to devote a certain 
number of hours each week to recruiting new 
members and in carrying the fight against 
communism into other organizations and all 
segments of the community. 

“4. Use every possible ‘channel and means 
in attempting to rescue and reeducate those 
who have been decelved by Communist prop- 
aganda. Warn those who are ignorant of the 
Communist peril to stay away from those 
who have been duped and who are seeking 
new slaves for the Red totalitarians. 

“5, Enlist the assistance of editors and 
publishers, and those engaged in the radio 
and television industries. If you develop 
an active program that makes news, you can 
depend upon them to spread word of the 
crusade far and rapidly. 

“We should, I believe, deal with commu- 
nism as we would a contagious disease. It 
is the most dangerous epidemic man has ever 
known. The only way to combat it efec- 
tively is to isolate and confine it and then 
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eventually to eradicate it. One of the most 
important needs is the broadcasting of warn- 
ings to our friends and neighbors, far and 
near. 

“Those who have become infected with the 
Red virus are no longer fellow citizens of 
yours or mine. They are diseased tools of a 
worldwide conspiracy and must be exposed 
and isolated. As you know from your own 
observations, once they gain control, it is too 
late. 

“We are dealing with a vigilant and insid- 
fous enemy thoroughly conversant with arts 
of infiltration and subversion. More than 
half the world’s population now stands in 
the Communist camp and the enemy is gain- 
ing in America, too. None of us can afford to 
forget even for a moment that their ultimate 
objective is to defeat and destroy democratic, 
imperialistic and capitalistic America. As 
the Red world revolution proceeds, we must 
watch carefully for such precursors as riots, 
strikes, sabotage and guerrilla warfare. 
These are all part and parcel of a global con- 
epiracy to bring about a single Communist 
world. Governments alone are helpless 
against the Communists unless the people 
provide united and informed support for an 
unceasing endeavor to expose and render 
harmless every single person who gives al- 
legiance to the Red cause. 

“I, and the many who are trying to help 
me, will appreciate deeply any suggestions 
that you may make for the furtherance of 
this le to preserve our liberties, our 
free institutions; in fact, our very selves. 
Let us have your ideas and good tidings of 
your successes in this common task of all 
freemen. Help us make this crusade the be- 
ginning of the end for those who otherwise 
would destroy us and all we believe in. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“SYNGMAN RHEE.” 


Lithuania: A Victim of Soviet 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a resolution adopted by 
the Lithuanian Americans of my home 
city of Racine, Wis. This resolution 
states with great emphasis the fact that 
Lithuania is today a victim of Soviet im- 
perialism. This gallant little nation will 
not yield forever to slave conditions im- 
posed by Russia, and it will continue to 
fight for liberty and justice and respect 
for individual human rights. 

The resolution follows: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1954. 
Hon, Lawrence H. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Resolution unanimously adopted at the 
mars meeting of Lithuanian Americans of 
the city of Racine, Wis., held under auspices 
of the local branch of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council, Inc., on the 2ist day of Feb- 
ruary 1954, to commemorate the 36th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence 
of Lithuania: 

“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania fell as 
a victim of imperialistic aggression of Soviet 
Russia on June 15, 1940; and 

“Whereas the incorporation of Lithuania 
in to the Union of Socialist Republics was 
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completed by ways and means directed from 
the Kremlin; and 
“Whereas the Lithuanian people were and 
are the subjects of a continuous policy of 
terror, murder, and mass deportations; and 
“Whereas wherever Communists rule no re- 
spect for individual human rights exists; 
and 
“Whereas the Communist drive for the 
world conquest creates a great danger for the 
free nations; and 
“Whereas the principles of liberty, justice, 
and respect of individual human rights on 
which the foundation of the United States of 
America is based are still alive in our hearts; 
and 
“Whereas for these purposes so many great 
Americans gave up their lives: Therefore be 
it 
“Resolved, That this meeting appeals to 
the Government of the United States and 
the Members of Congress never to recognize 
the occupation of Lithuania as a legal act; 
and further be it 
“Resolved, That the true facts about the 
enslavement of Lithuania and other coun- 
tries should be brought up before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That all the possible action 
should be taken to stop the crime of genocide 
in all the countries behind the Iron Curtain; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That no treaties or agreements 
should be made in favor of the Communist 
bloc until freedom for the occupied coun- 
tries is restored; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we urge immediate rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention and 
stepped up investigation of Communist ac- 
tivities both inland and abroad; and be it 
finally 
“Resolved, That this meeting express its 
gratitude to the President, the Secretary of 
State and the Congress of the United States 
of America for their favorable attitude 
toward the Lithuanian nation in its strug- 
gle for liberty; and for its creation of a 
congressional committee to investigate the 
seizure of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union and for their expanded political and 
strategical efforts to stop Communist aggres- 
sion in any place of the world.” 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL 
BRANCH, RACINE, WIS., 
Martin Kaspararris, Chairman, 
Sranrey P. Bunnrs, Secretary. 


Prudent Housekeeping for Our 
National Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial, 
printed in the Oregonian, a Portland, 
Oreg., newspaper, on February 9, 1954, 
concerning the need for improved con- 
ditions in our national parks, monu- 
ments, cemeteries, battlefield sites, and 
parkways: 

WHERE Too Mucan Trarrr Is WASTE 

The prudent householder knows that It Is 
economical in the long run to keep his home 
in repair. If the paint is renewed, the holes 
patched when needed, costly deterioration is 
prevented. 
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The Federal Government is the house- 
keeper for the grounds and buildings on the 
more than 22 million acres of 180 nation 
parks, monuments, cemeteries, battlefield 
sites, and parkways. Each year more than 
two people per acre scuft over the threshold, 
some of them scattering paper wrappers over 
the grounds, polluting the waters, carving 
their initials on trees and furniture, tossing 
matches into the woodlands. It is more 
than the Park Service can do just to bol 
its own. 

Today representatives of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the public will sit down in 
Washington to see what can be done about 
the housekeeping budget. They will be the 
guests of Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay, whose Department includes the Na- 
tional Park Service, and Ralph Thomas, 
president of the American Automobile AssO- 
ciation, whose wheel-borne members ars 
particularly interested in seeing that the 
Nation's park facilities be saved from 
deterioration. 

“In the last year before the war me 
were 21 million visitors to the pation 
parks,” Mr, Thomas said in sending out bids 
for the conference, “but by last year 
figure had soared to 46 million, We learn. 
at the same time, with considerable distrei 
that facilities are far from keeping pace Wit? 
demand, Trails and roads are in poor con 
dition, outmoded, and unsafe, Conditions 
at campgrounds jeopardize the sanitation 
and health of visitors. There appears to, 
fewer personnel to protect park property. sy 

Mr. Thomas is right about the personne’ 
Where there were four park attendants 
1945 there are only three now, because SP- 
propriations have not kept pace with infa 
tion-swelled costs. In Washington recently, 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the Nation” 
Park Service, expressed the fear that © 5 
gress may trim several million dollars off T 
President's modest budget recommendatl© 
of $35 million for the parks. 

“We cannot, with available funds, 
Mr. Wirth, “furnish new facilities or en 
old facilities to meet the tremendous dem 
of the greatly increased number of visitor” 
Existing facilities are going to pieces. 
plaints are mounting. Our ability to pre 
the areas of the park system and the peoP 
who use it has diminished to a critical 7 
It is now a question of how long it W u nt 
before the parks will deteriorate to the 4 
where they no longer serve their pur rnen 
when the public will be in danger, and ., 
use of the parks will have to be limited: 

The national parks were born nearly 4 
tury ago. President Grant signed a bill va 
ting aside Yellowstone “for the benefit Taft 
enjoyment of the people.“ President ad- 
urged that a bureau be established tO nal 
minister park areas, and in 1916 the Nation y 
Park Service was created and directed at- 
Congress “to conserve the scenery, the wife” 
ural and historic objects and the wilde 
of the parks and “to provide for the Poias 
enjoyment of the same in such manner nim- 
by such means as will leave them Wher- 
paired for the enjoyment of future £ 
ations.” pos- 

Nearly 40 years later it is becoming inelxer 
sible, on the authority of the chief care 
himself, to obey this mandate. we 

Bernard Devoto, a great friend of cont 
parks, suggested facetiously in a. parks 
edition of Harper's magazine that the nem 
be closed and the struggle to preserve 
on an unrealistic budget be given up. al 
of course, is not the solution. The V gross- 

ack of 


» gald 
ade 


the parks is incalculable. It would be 
ly wasteful to sacrifice them for the Š of 
a few million dollars in a budget reasonable 
more than 65,000 millions. The today 
men who will meet in Washington petter 
should be able to provide a basis for a 
understanding of the needs of the DA 


parks, 
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The United Nations and Atomic Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, after 
very careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion, the Rochester (N. Y.) Association 
for the United Nations has issued a state- 
ment through its policy committee, urg- 
ing support for President Eisenhower's 
recent proposal relating to the peaceful 
use of nuclear energy. 

This statement deserves wide circu- 
lation and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, follows: 

THe UNntrep NATIONS AND ATOMIC POWER 
(A statement by the policy committee of 

the Rochester Association for the United 

Nations) 


In view of important new developments in 
the use of atomic energy, the undersigned 
members of the policy committee of the 
Rochester Association for the United Nations 
desire to support President Eisenhower's his- 
toric proposal in December before the United 
Nations to explore the peaceful use of nu- 
clear energy. 

Attached to this statement fs a review of 
some of the new developments. They in- 
clude scientific, engineering, and economic 
factors which require a courageous and con- 
structive reappraisal of our situation. 

The principal considerations which lead 
us to urge persistent effort toward achieving 
the President's goal follow: 

1. Secrecy is not as important a factor as 
it once was. When our country made the 
Baruch proposals for supervision of the pro- 
duction of atomic material we were the only 
nation which had harnessed the atom. To- 
day the situation is vastly different. Russia, 
Great Britain, France and Canada are now 
indepently producing fissionable material 
and it is likely that other nations will be 
doing so shortly. 

Scientific work on nuclear energy is pro- 
Ceeding with little secrecy in a number of 
countries and in our own a reactor is being 
built at a State university on an unclassified 
basis. The cloak of secrecy as far as nuclear 
fuel is concerned is already being pulled 
aside. 

2. It should be remembered that other 
Nations have even more incentives than we 
have to develop nuclear power for peaceful 
Purposes. Good sources of power are essen- 
tial for the economic development of a coun- 

European nations with diminishing 
Coal supplies and growing dependency upon 
imported oil are urgently searching for a 
new, practical source of power. In addition 
a number of the so-called underdeveloped 
Countries are tremendously Interested. Tech- 
Nically, nuclear power has an advantage in 
that a small amount of material performs a 
Breat deal of work. Transportation of the 
Source of energy, then, is a much smaller 
Tactor in long-term costs. 

We point also to the scientific discoveries 
Which have greatly increased the amount of 
Nuclear fuel which can be derived from 
Uranium and to the recent engineering de- 
velopments which haye made fiasionable ma- 
terial operate machinery. Practical, com- 
Mercial use of this fuel does not seem to be 
far off. Such a result is being so urgently 
Sought by other nations that it is conceiva- 
ble they may lead the race in finding it. 

Commissioner Murray, of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, has remarked that, alarm- 
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ing as it is for Russia to have the hydrogen 
bomb, it would be far more alarming if she 
had developed the power potentialities of 
nuclear energy and were bargaining her 
knowledge and material with other countries 
for their special benefits. 

8. We import most of our uranium from 
abroad, The Belgian Congo and Canada 
are our principal suppliers. Large new 
sources of ore have been discovered in Aus- 
tralia. In making arrangements with for- 
eign nations for the importation of ore, it 
would seem elementary prudence to con- 
sider their desire for cooperative action in 
the use of thelr supplies. 

4. Though President Eisenhower couched 
his proposal in very general terms, presum- 
ably it would be effected by an international 
group of scientists working in laboratories 
to which we furnished a small amount of 
fissionable material. Evidently the project 
could be started on so small a scale that no 
great commitment or dangers would imme- 
diately ensue. There would be opportunity 
to assess the project as It developed. 

5. The President's proposal provides a new 
approach to a problem upon which Russia 
and ourselyes have long been at an impasse. 
In suggesting that the peaceful use of atomic 
energy be explored under the aegis of the 
United Nations, the President opened up a 
new line of action which skirts the problem 
of atomic disarmament. This raises the 
question of how separable are the two prob- 
lems and how much do we stand to lose 
should the Russians accede to a United Na- 
tions project. 

We are told that the use of fissionable 
material can be divided into two parts. The 
first is the production of fuel which can be 
used as a source of power, either for peaceful 
purposes or otherwise. The technology in 
using the fuel to operate machinery does not 
raise strategic questions but it is quite possi- 
ble new and better ways of making the fuel 
from the ore would be discovered and this 
would be known to the Russians, should 
they participate in an international project, 
The second step, from a military point of 
view, is the method by which the fuel is 
packaged as a weapon of war, This informa- 
tion would not be available to an inter- 
national agency. 

The area of risk, therefore, lies In promot- 
ing the international knowledge of how to 
produce fuel. This risk has to be balanced 
against all of the other considerations which 
we have listed. 


6. The exploration of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy may provide a way of 
penetrating the wall of difference which lies 
between ourselves and the U. S. S. R. It is 
advisable, we believe, to make efforts in this 
direction as best we can. There is always 
the possibility that differing conditions in- 
side Russia may make them succeed, 

But should the U. S. S. R. refuse to col- 
laborate, we believe that the President's pro- 
posal should still be explored by the United 
Nations. The project is too important and 
too necessary to be subject to a Russian 
veto. 

7. The advantage of our action through 
the United Nations can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It demonstrates our interest in col- 
lective effort toward making a stable world. 
It removes from us the charge of imperalistic 
diplomacy or exclusive preoccupation with 
the cold war. It reassures the so-called un- 
committed countries’ who understandably 
prefer to deal with an international agency. 
It is a visable and dramatic sign of our con- 
structive approach to world problems at a 
time when we need to persuade others that 
this is our goal. 

Large and powerful as we are, we need 
friends and advocates among the nations of 
the world in the global problems which press 
upon us. Implementation of the President's 
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proposal would provide striking evidence of 
our positive and responsible leadership. 

Mrs. Marian Allyn, Mrs. Raymond N. 
Ball, William E. Diez, Sol M. Linowitz, 
Julius Loos, Mrs. Susanna H. Marvel, 
John H. Millett, Justin Wroe Nixon, 
Edward M. Ogden, Joseph B. Platt, O. 
Cedric Rowntree, Glyndon G. Van Deu- 
sen, Mrs. Andrew Wolfe, Mrs. Alice 
Wood Wynd. 

Pesevary 28, 1954. 


Ford Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to call attention to an editorial 
that recently appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, and which I believe con- 
tains information that will be of inter- 
est to the citizens of our Nation, 

In order that this editorial may be 
made available to the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I extend my per- 
sonal remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include the editorial ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Tribune under 
date of February 25, entitled Twenty- 
five More Ford Millions for Education’: 

TWENTY-FIVE MORE Forp MILLIONS FOR 

EDUCATION 

The Ford Foundation has just turned over 
another $25 million to its subsidiary, the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
In the 3 years since the foundation was 
established, the fund has received a total of 
more than $55 million, 

It is difficult to see how one of the pur- 
poses for which all this money is to be spent 
can be promoted with money. We refer to 
“clarification of the functions of education.” 
That is a job which requires a great deal 
of thought and no money at all. Pretty 
nearly everybody in or out of the education 
business who has anything to contribute to 
the subject is at work on it, without subsidy, 
and that has generally been so, generation 
after generation, across the centuries. Only 
the naive or the purse-proud would expect 
that the answer could be bought. 

The Ford educationists wish to buy what 
is not for sale and then, as if to pile paradox 
on paradox, refuse to use any of their money 


‘for some important educational adjuncts 


which can be had only for money. Thus a 
spokesman for the fund announced loftily 
that none of the money was going into en- 
dowments, building programs, or operating 
expenses. The slogan for the fund might 
almost be, “Millions for an abstraction called 
education, but not 1 cent for schools,” 

The managers of the fund can say in reply 
that they do give money to schools but it is 
to be noted that the fund's managers don't 
go about it the simple way. That is, they 
don't give money, without strings, to insti- 
tutions whose records over the years clearly 
prove that they will make use of it. 
Instead, the Ford bureaucracy baits the 
schools and colleges into experiments that, 
to the men and women who will conduct 
them, often appear to be a second best and 
sometimes a tenth best way to use the money 
for the advancement of education. 

The fund managers profess to be concerned 
about improving the curriculum and the 
quality of teaching. If they were intellec- 
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tually modest men, these bureaucrats would 
realize that their concern with these matters 
is no greater than that of every competent 
school principal, college president, and dean 
in the land. Able school administrators 
don’t need to turn to the Ford Foundation 
for ideas. What most of the privately sup- 
ported schools and colleges, including the 
best of them, need desperately is money to 
work out their own ideas. 

What has been said here of the Ford fund 
applies to a greater or less extent to some 
otber foundations. We may hope that the 
good sense of the trustees of the fund newly 
established under the will of Anita Blaine 
will keep them from repeating the same 
inistakes, 


J. Edgar Hoover: 30 Years As Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 10, 1954, J. Edgar Hoover will 
have completed 30 years as Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
today I am introducing in the House a 
joint resolution authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to 
be struck a gold medal for presentation 
to this distinguished American and pub- 
lic servant. 

“It is altogether fitting and proper,” 
to quote the words of the immortal Lin- 
coln, that we single out and honor this 
fine, patriotic American, who for 30 years 
as Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has so ably devoted himself 
solely to the interests of the Government. 

J. Edgar Hoover is a man who is not 
only incorruptible, of high character and 
integrity, but he has stayed on in this 
office and continued to devote himself to 
the public service despite tempting of- 
fers of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly for his services in private indus- 

He has served this Nation under seven 
Presidents, and built the FBI, from a few 
agents, appointed largely on a political 
basis, without automobiles, without au- 
thority to carry firearms, without juris- 
diction over kidnaping, bank robbery, 
or subversive activities, and with no 
laboratory or fingerprint system or tele- 
type machines, into an organization 
of thousands of well-trained agents, de- 
tecting and waging war on crime, cor- 
ruption, and communism. 

Our entire citizenry has a high admira- 
tion and respect for J. Edgar Hoover be- 
cause of his devotion to the cause of 
America, and in introducing this res- 
olution, and in what I may say, I feel 
that I am expressing the wishes of the 
Nation in pointing out our indebtedness 
to him for the distinguished public rec- 
ord he has achieved in organizing and 
firmly establishing as an agency of the 
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executive branch of the Government the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, about 
which there has never been a breath of 
scandal, as it has quietly gone about ren- 
dering efficient public service. 

The FBI is universally regarded as the 
most efficient organization of its kind 
anywhere in the world and we cannot 
think of the FBI without thinking of J. 
Edgar Hoover and the able staff of as- 
sistants which he has built up and 
trained. He has the complete con- 
fidence of the American people, and I 
think the time has come, upon the com- 
pletion of his 30 years of service as di- 
rector, that we show our gratitude in an 
official manner to such an outstanding 
and honorable public servant. 

This act of recognition will be an in- 
spiration to the young people of America. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof. together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, tn making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol 


March 1, 1954 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations _ 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 15 
lecated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fOr 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction ot 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money deri 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual re 
to Congress. and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1989). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to 110 
nish to subscribers the daily Rrconp at $1- 
per month, payable in advance. 5 

Remit by money order payable to Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Prin 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public 2 
to print and deliver upon the order of an 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, € on 
from the ConcressIonaL Recorp, the per? 
ordering the same paying the cost thereo 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942)- 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees w 
the evidence and papers submitted therew eae 
or any part thereof ordered printed by ufer 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public 3 
on order of any Member of Congress thereof 
gate, on prepayment of the cost 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940)- 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and pelega tss 
who have changed their residences Will P'int 
give information thereof to the Govern Me e 
Printing Omce, that their addresses MAy 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vr. Carroll Arms, 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mer, 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo- -The Woodner 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md A 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 
Bricker, John W., Oo -The Mayflower. 


Bridges, Styles, N. H The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Ohio._.. 

Bush, Prescott, Conn ya 

Butler, Hugh, Nebr 2035 Chestnut St. 


Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va.. -The Shoreham. 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind -The Westchester, 
Carlson, Frank, Kans. Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 3327 Cleveland 


Ave, 
Clements, Earle C., KY. 2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., KX = 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg ous 
Daniel, Price, Tex 
Dirksen, Everett M., III 
Douglas. Paul H., IU. 
Duff, James H., Pa- = 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St, 
Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ferguson, Homer, Mich -The Westchester, 
Flanders. Ralph E., Vt 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 
Fulbright, J. William, Arx. 2827 Belmont Rd. 
George, Walter F., G. -The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., Io 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 
Gore, Albert, Tenn 
Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 


R.I. 
Griswold, Dwight, Nebr - Sheraton Park 
Hayden, Carl, Ari — 
Hendrickson, Robert O., 

N.J 


Hennings, Thomas C., Jre 
Bo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 6511 Cedar Park- 


lowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
i oneacescsne 
Hoey, Clyde R., N. C- The Raleigh 
Holland, S L., Fla. - Sheraton Park 
Humphrey, Hubert H, 
Minn. 


Hunt, Lester C., Wo 
Ives, Irving M., N. 7 
Jackson, Henry M., Was 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter... 
Johnston, Olin D. S. 0 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Muss 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla_..-. . 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va- 3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif, 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Cali/.. 
Langer, William, N. Dax. The Roosevelt, 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. T. Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 
Long, Russell B., La 
McCarran, Pat, Nev. 4711 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis... 
McClellan, John L., Arx 


8 Warren G., The Shoreham. 
Wash, 

Malone, George W., Ney -The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

Martin, Edward, Pa of 

Maybank, Burnet R., S. C. - 4730 Quebec St, 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 

Monroney, A. S. Mike, 

Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....The Capitol 
Towers. 

Murray, James E., Mont The Shoreham, 


Neely, Matthew M., W. va 
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Pastore, John O., R. 1 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mica 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, va 
Russell, Richard B., Gu 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss- 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah- 
Welker, Herman, Jdaho_...4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis_..-.2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Da- Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—Willlam T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M, John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rey, Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson, 
Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs, Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman, 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 

Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield, 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 

rey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 

mnon, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Griswold, Duff, 


Purtell, Payne, Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs, Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Publia Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Griswold, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper,. 
Upton, Murray, Hill, Neely, Douglas, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Griswold, Purtell, Upton, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Necly, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon, 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke, 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

ae Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

S C. Dilli, 1320 Hem- 
ock St. 

bas ta Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr., 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son, Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial ctreuit:; Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands, 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr, Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fijth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail, 

Tenth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Apprerss: House ae Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 

Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

The Hay-Adams 
Abbitt, Watkins M., va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss- 6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 

Addonizio, 8 5 J., N. Jou. 

Albert, Carl, Oxia 


Alexander, ugh Q, N. Ca 
Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 


Allen, Leo E., 1 University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn. 1502 Common- 
wealth Ave., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Andresen, August H., Minn. 
Andrews, George W., Ala. 3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 
Angell, Homer D., Oreg. - 2121 Virginia Ave. 
Arends, Leslie C., III 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashmore, Robert . 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo___ 5309 2d St. 
Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Ayres, William H., Ohio_... 
Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va. 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn 
Barden, Graham A., N. 8 Devonshire 
lace, 


Barrett, William A., Pa 

Bates, William H., Mass 

Battle, Laurie C., lee 2430 32d St. SE. 

Beamer, John V., Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. T.. The Berkshire 

Belcher, Page, Okla._.._.. 

Bender, George H., Ohio... The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla_..1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mien 7304 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mien 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tex 

Berry, E. T., S. Dak. 


Betts, Jackson E., Oo. .- 
Bishop, C. as (Runt), II- 1833 41st Pl. SE. 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 

Hale, La. 
Boland, Edward P., Mass- 
Bolling, Richard. Mo___... 
Bolton, Frances P., Ohio... 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., Ohio- 
Bonin, Edward J., Pao 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. C. The Dorchester 
Bosch, Albert H., N. T 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio_...... 3051 Idaho Ave. 
Soin James B., Se — — = 

Frank W., Ala The Washi 

Bramblett, Ernest K., Cali7. en 
Bray, William G., Ind 
Bra Jack 383 Ter. 


Overton, La 4413 46th St. 
— 1 Clarence J., Ohio... Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, G Boston House 


8 Charles B., Ind. 


Vera, 1 
Buckley. Charles A., V. T. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idaho. 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak.. 
Burleson, Omar, Ter. 2737 Devonshire 
Place 


Busbey, Fred E., III. 

Bush, Alvin R., Fa 

Byrd, Robert C., W. Va 

Byrne, James A., Pa 

Byrnes, John W., WIS. 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 


Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 
ton House 
ee Courtney W. 


Canfield, Gordon, N. 4 

Cannon, Clarence, Mo.....418 N. J. Ave. SE. 
Carlyle, F. Ertel, N. GC. The Washington 
Carnahan, A. S. J., Mo. 

Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich - 2800 Woodley Rd. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. 7 The Mayflower 
Chatham, Thurmond, N. C. 

Chelf, Frank L., XK 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., II 1713 House Office 
Building 


Chudoff, Earl. Pa 

8 Marguerite Stitt. The Shoreham 

Clardy, Kit, Mick 

Clevenzer, Cliff, Ohio The Jefferson 

Cole, W. Sterling, N. T. 1610 44th St. 

Cole, William C., Mo 

Colmer, William M., Miss... 

Condon, Robert L., Calif... 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C. The Dorchester 

Coon, Sam, Oreg.......... 

Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 

Corbett, Robert J., Pu 

Cotton, Norris, N. H 

Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. TJ. 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn 

Crosser, Robert, Ohio......5218 Edgemoor 
ar Bethesda, 
M 


Cunningham, Paul, Iowa 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass. . 3192 O St. 
Curtis, Thomas B., M: 


(o — 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 

Davis, Clifford, Penn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, Glenn R., Wis_..... 1914 Ridge Pl. SE. 


Dawson, William A. Utah- ~ 

Dawson, Willlam ro . 

Deane, Charles B., N. CO 

Delaney, James J., N. T7 

Dempsey, John J., N. Mer. 2500 Q St. 

Derounian, Steven B., N. T. 

Devereux, James P. S., Md.. 

D'Ewart, Wesley A., Mont 

Dies, Martin, Ter — 

Dingell, John D., Mien 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 442 N. J. Ave. SK 

Dollinger. Isidore, N. v. 

Dolliver, James I., Jowa_...3752 Jocelyn St. 

Dondero, George A., Mich_. The Continental 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass_. 

Donovan, James G., N. 9 

Dorn, Francis E., N. V 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C 

Dowdy, John, Ter- 

Doyle, Clyde, Cal 13877 goth St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C. The Lee House 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 


Edmondson, Ed, Okla_..... 
Elliott, Carl, Ala 
Ellsworth, Harris, Oreg....2135 Tunlaw Rd. 


Engle, Clair, Cali 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 

Evins, Joe L., 8 5044 Klingle St. 

Fallon, George H., Md 

Feighan, Michael Pd Ohio. 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa 3725 Macomb St. 


Fernandez, A. M., N. Mex... 200 C St. SE. 
Fine, Sidney A., N. 7 


Fisher, O. C., Tez___..-.... The Skyland 
Fogarty, John 1 gid Chesapeake 
Forand, Aime J., R. 1. 4108 Dresden St., 


Kensington, Md. 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr, Mick - 1521 Mount Eagle 
Place, Alexandria, 
Va. 
Forrester, E. L., G 
Fountain, L. H., N. C 3251 QSt. 
Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn.. 4606 Western Ave. 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr., 3014 NSt. 
N. J. 


Friedel, Samuel N., Ad. 
Fulton, James G., Pa 


Gamble, Ralph A., V. 7 
Garmatz, Edward A., d 
Gary, J. Vaughan, Va 
Gathings, E. C., Arx 6377 31st Place 


Gentry, Brady, Ter 

George, Myron V., Kans... 3801 Rodman St. 

Golden, James S. KX 

Goodwin, Angier L., Mass_.The Congres- 
sional 


Gordon, Thomas S., III. 


Grant, George M., Ala_..-- 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 

Gregory, Noble J., KY 2401 Calvert St. 
Gross, H. R., Iowa 

Gubeer, Charles 8., Calif__. 

Gwinn, Ralph W., N. Y_... 


Hagen, Harlan, Calf 
Hagen, Harold C., Minn. 4012 Southern 
. SE. 


Haley, James A., Fla 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind — 4926 Upton St. 

Hand, T. Millet, N. J 

Harden, Cecil M., Ind 

Hardy, Porter, Jr., va. 

Harris, Oren, Ark. 1627 Myrtle St. 

Harrison, Burr P., Va. 4519 So. 34th St. 
Arlington, Va. 

Harrison, Robert D., Nebr 

Harrison, William H., Wyo- 2718 Devonshire 


Place 
Hart, Edward J., N. J...... 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hays, Brooks, Arx. 314 2d St. SE. 
Hays, Wayne L., OR Io The Woodner 


Hébert, F. Edward, La. 104 Cockrell St. 


Alexandria, Va. 

Heller, Louis B., N. Y 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Heselton, John W., Mass 

Hess, William E., ORO. 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Cali 

Hill, William S., Colo. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Mo. 

Hillings, Patrick J., Cali 

Hinshaw, Carl. Cali 

Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa_. 21086 Suitland 
Terrace SE. 

Hoffman, Clare E., Mich Methodist Bldg 

Hoffman, Richard W., III. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif. 

Holmes, Hal, Wasn 

Holt, Joseph F., Cali 

Holtzman, Lester, N. — 

Hope, Clifford R., ans 3541 Brandywine 
St. 


Horan, Walt, Was x 


Howell, Charles R., V. J 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Hunter, Allan Oakley, Calif. 
Hyde, DeWitt S., Md 


Ikard, Frank, Ter 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif. 

James, Benjamin F., Pa. 200 © St. SE. 

Jarman, John, Okla_...... 

Javits, Jacob K., N. 7 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio The Mayflower 

Jensen, Ben F., Iowa - The Washing- 
ton House 

Johnson, Leroy, Calif.. 630 North Caro- 
lina Ave. 

Johnson, Lester, Wis _ 

Jonas, Charles er es . 


Place 

Alexandria, va. 
Jones, Robert E., Jr., Ala 
Jones, Woodrow W. N. C St. 
Judd, Walter H., Minn 3083 Ordway 


Karsten, Frank M., Moo 
Kean, Robert W., N. 1 Kalorams 


2 W. (Pat), N. Y. 
8h 


Kelley, Augustine B., Pa- 
Kelly, Edna F., N. Y 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. Y. 
Kersten, Charles J., Wis... scott 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y. The Sere arle st. 
Kilday, Paul E T EEEE pem: 


Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio 
Klein, Arthur G., N. T. 
Kluczynski, John Co IU. 
Knox, Victor A., Mich.---- 


Krueger, Otto, N. The Coronet 


Laird, Melvin R., Ws 

Landrum, Phil M. G 

Lane, Thomas J., Mass 

Lanham, Henderson L., Gu 

Lantaff, Bill, Fia_....-. — 

Latham, Henry J., N. 7. 

LeCompte, Karl M., Iowa - Sheraton Park 

Lesinski, John, Jr., Mich. 

Lipscomb, Glenard P., Calif. 

Long, George S., 2 

Lovre, Harold O., S. Bak 1805 Sherwood 
Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Lucas, Wingate H., Ter 4737 llth St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Lyle, John E., Jr., Tex 


McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn. 419 Raymond St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
3 Samuel K., Jr., 3 


Necbrmack, John W., Mass- The Washington 
McCulloch, Wm. M., Ohio- Westchester Apts, 
McDonough, G. L., Cali. 
McGregor, J. Harry. Oh to- The Westchester 
McIntire, Clifford G., 
Maine 
McMillan, John L., S. C. 1201 S. Barton St., 
Arlington, Va. 
McVey, William E., Ii ye Wisconsin 
ve. 


Machrowicz, Thaddeus M., 812 Park Ave., 
Mich. Falls Church, Va. 

Mack, Peter F., Jr., II. 

Mack, Russell V., Wash... 

Madden, Ray J., Ind. 8280 T St. SE. 

Magnuson, Don, Wasn 

Mahon, George H., Ter. - Alban Towers 

Mailliard, William S., Calif. 

Marshall, Fred, Minn 

Martin, Jos. W., Jr., Mass_.The Hay-Adams 

Martin, Thomas E., Iowa The Kennedy- 


Warren 
Mason, Noah M., III... The Baronet 
sae panel D. R. (Billy), 


Meader, George, Mick. 3360 Tennyson St. 

Merrill, D. Bailey, sie ig adia N St 

Merrow, Chester E., N. H 
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They Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
our Chaplain, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, has written an excellent and 
most timely article, They Say, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1954. 

I invite the attention of the Members 
of the Senate to the article and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Trey Say 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, minister, 

Foundry Methodist Church; Chaplain, 

United States Senate) 

“They say that necklines are to be some- 
what lower, skirts a trifle longer and consid- 
erably fuller.” This edict was announced 
tome time ago in an American magazine by 
the fashion dictators in Paris. The slavish 
haste to comply with the “they say” decrees 
as to what one must wear, see, hear, read, 
and eat puts obedience to the Ten Command- 
ments in the shade. 

In our contemporary life the advertising 
Juggernaut, often with methods crude and 
rude, enforces standardization. There are 
almost irresistible pressures to stereotype 
popular responses. A keen observer of the 
mid-20th century scene docs not exaggerate 
when he says; “The uniformity extends not 
only to dress and manners, but to speech 
and thought. Indeed, speech and thought 
are so conditioned as to be for millions prac- 
tically automatic. Individuality of expres- 
sion and independence of Judgment are in 
Ganger of being lost arts.” In the religious, 
political, and educational realms, leaders who 
are above or ahead of the crowd are con- 
stantly in danger of being liquidated unless 
they bend and bow to the great god con- 
formity. It was that brand of tyranny that 
Robert Louis Stevenson had in mind when 
he remarked; "To do anything because others 
do it, and not because the thing is good or 
kind, or honest in its own right, is to resign 
all moral control and captaincy upon oneself 
and go post haste to the devil with the 
greater number,” 

The arrogant dictators who hide behind 
the facade of “they say” have residences 
Other than the turreted towers of the Red 
Eremlin. But there is another and a very 
Vital thing to be said about these two mighty 
Monosyliables, “they say.” They form a 
Mammoth cave of echoes which often have 
tinister consequences. The “they” in the 
“say” at first may be the murmur of but 
one pair of lips. But the whisper grows to 
thunder as what is said is amplified and 
Multiplied until, at last, sweeping on in 
Momentum, it is shouted everywhere. When 
One, perhaps innocently, assumes the role 
Of a bearer to others of what “they say“ no 
Credentials need be presented, no identifica- 
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tion of the “they” need be attempted. The 
unnamed they,“ whose assertions may have 
power to devastate the reputation of the one 
involved, remain safely anonymous. “They 
say“ and, lo, the guided missile is on its way 
to the unsuspecting target. 

Over the gateway of University College in 
Aberdeen are these words: “They say, What 
do they say? Let them say.” Admirable 
sentiments these to be gazed at day by day 
by college students. That inscription carved 
over an academic archway constantly sug- 
gests to youth facing the verified verdicts 
of the centures that the rumors and gossip 
wrapped up in the “They say” of today are 
like the grass that withereth, “They say. 
Let them say“ ts a phrase freighted with 
scorn for malicious whisperings over the 
back fences of irresponsible gossip. “They 
say” is the most vicious anonymous slan- 
derer which preys upon the sons and the 
daughters of men, Its stock in trade often 
is half-truths, utter falsehoods, and twisted 
interpretations and insinuations. Frequent- 
ly these two words hide fangs as deadly as 
those of a viper, as devastating as the pol- 
soned pen of a character assassin. Once ut- 
tered, it is given credence and passed on its 
blighting way by other lips not too re- 
luctant, who ascribe as the source of their 
information none other than “They say.” 

“They say” is the symbol of a mock trial 
where the accused has no recourse to repre- 
sentation or jury. Here the accuser deals 
in charges, and not in evidence. He has to 
prove nothing. His protection is simply to 
point to this nameless source of sensational 
information, the familiar "They say“ which 
may be the epitaph of another's reputation. 
The formula is quite simple: “Have you 
heard about So-and-So? They say—“ It 
may be— 


“Only a faint suggestion, 
Only a doubtful hint, 
Only a leading question 
With a special tone or tint; 
Only a low ‘I wonder 
Nothing unfair at all, 
But the whisper grows to thunder 
And a scathing bolt may fall.“ 


Yes; you may slay with “They say.” Those 
barbed words have slain their thousands. 
History fairly shouts that. Looking over a 
lifetime spent dealing intimately with his 
fellows, Dr. Henry Van Dyke said: “How 
easily we pick up the juicy morsel of gossip 
quite careless of any investigation of its 
origin. We shake our heads sadly and pass 
it along, adding a quaint little twist of our 
own lest it lose anything in the telling.” 
Yes; we pass on what “They say.“ with a 
lifted eyebrow, a significant smirk, and 
somebody's name permanently is tarnished. 

“Do you know what they are saying about 
your preaching,” asked a painfully orthodox 
lady of that prince of preachers, Frederick 
Robertson, who in matters of belief was a 
nonconformist. “I don't care what they 
say,“ replied the great prophet pulpiteer. 
The irate sister then demanded: “Do you 
know where ‘don’t care“! brought a man?” 
"Yes," instantly replied Robertson, “to a 
cross.” The ecclesiastical racketeers of the 
day saw to it that the air was filled with the 
damning “They say” about Jesus. “They 
say He was a devil, They say He blasphemes 
against our church and our religion. They 
Say He stirreth up the people. They say He 
consorts with the riffraff, with publicans 
and sinners.” 


A famous student of the life of Jesus com- 
ments that “They say“ contains the 
most precious bit of slander that ever slipped 
from slimy lips. Why? Because that very 
accusation shows the kind of a person that 
the Master really was. He refused to allow 
any fences of false pride to separate Him 
from those to whom His great heart went 
out in brotherly understanding. Those two 
beams of crossed wood at the place of Calvary 
tell the story of what “They say“ did to 
Jesus. All the nails that spite hammered 
into His quivering flesh, as hate hung man's 
Best Man to that shameful cross, were stored 
in the false witness of "They say.” 


Revision of United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously referred on the Senate floor 
to a most memorable hearing over which 
it was my privilege to preside in Akron, 
Ohio, on Lincoln's birthday, on the sub- 
ject of revision of the United Nations 
Charter. 

I was delighted, therefore, to note in 
the February 22 issue of the Trainmen 
News as published in Cleveland, Ohio, 
official publication of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, a most interest- 
ing and gracious account of our hearing 
that day. I send to the desk the text 
of the article. 

I append to it the text of an editorial 
from that issue which was published, 
appropriately enough, on Washington's 
birthday. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two items, as forwarded to me 
by the editor of the Trainmen News, Mr. 
B. A. Whitney, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Prostems or U. N. CHARTER Amro AT 

IMPRESSIVE AKRON MEETING 

Axron, On10.—On Lincoln's birthday this 
community experienced a realistic applica- 
tion of Lincoln's ideal of “government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 
For the first time in American history a 
United States Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee went out into the hinterlands and 
held formal Senate hearings to obtain the 
views of the American people. Additional 
hearings in other parts of the Nation are 
planned. 

These hearings were conducted by Senator 
ALEXANDER F. WiLEy, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and Senator MIke MANS- 
FELD, Democrat, of Montana, a member of 
that committee. Senator Wurr is also 
chairman of a special Senate committee of 
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8 Senators (4 Republicans and 4 Democrats) 
to study and report back to the Senate on 
problems of United Nations Charter review, 
the subject of the Akron hearings. The 
U. N. Charter provides for a revision in 1955. 

Notices were carried to the people in Akron 
newspapers and by other methods of mass 
communication that if they wished to testify 
before the Senate subcommittee, they need 
only make their wishes known. As is the 
case in testifying before all congressional 
committees, copies of the written testimony 
were requested to be submitted in advance. 
One witness who complained, although he 
had done nothing to request time before the 
committee, was given opportunity to testify, 
and did so. Senator Witey’s anxious desire 
to be fair to all was apparent to everyone. 
In the advance announcement of the hear- 
ings Wury said: 

“We want to hear from the ordinary citi- 
zen who strives in all humbleness to find the 
answer which we are seeking—a better way 
to preserve and strengthen our country, and 
to establish a world at peace.” 

The Akron hearings should be an inspira- 
tion to every devoted American. Sixteen 
witnesses appeared before the committee. 
They represented churches, business and in- 
dustry, labor, schools, and various profes- 
sions. College professors and college stu- 
dents, library clerks, and substitute teach- 
ers, corporation officials and labor union offi- 
cials all made their appearances. 

Both Senators and audience received gen- 
uine satisfaction from several witnesses who 
began their testimony: 

“Now, I don't represent anyone but my- 
self.” 

It might be added that those witnesses 
gave some of the best testimony. The Sen- 
ators must have found it a refreshing expe- 
rience to depart from the lobbyists of the 
“interests” in Washington, to commune with 
the “lobbyists” of the individual “grass 
roots“ people. 


FOREIGN POLICY MADE INTERESTING 


Normally one would not consider the sub- 
Ject of foreign policy of general interest and 
appeal, but the 100 or so people who attend- 
ed both afternoon and evening sessions of 
the Akron Senate hearings were genuinely 
interested and happily entertained. With 
few exceptions, there was no name-calling— 
just two earnest and sincere Senators, a Re- 
publican and a Democrat, listening to many 
equally earnest and sincere fellow citizens, 
all with a determination to make a better 
world wherein man's hopes and deepest de- 
sires for peace and progress might be guard- 
ed by international governmental machinery. 

Senator Wurxr's rich sense of humor, never 
allowing the hearings to become boring; Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD’s generous commendation of 
each witness for his contribution; nervous, 
quaking witnesses, making their first ap- 
pearances before a Senate committee, wit- 
nesses whose love of truth, and determina- 
tion to search for it, gave them the strength 
and poise that produced effective testimony; 
all this made a dramatic portrayal of free, 
democratic America at her best. 

May there be many more such portrayals! 

U. N. OVERWHELMINGLY SUPPORTED 

Of the 16 witnesses who appeared before 
the committee, only three opposed the U. N., 
and one of them admitted the U. N. had al- 
ready accomplished much good. The hear- 
ings effectively demonstrated that the Amer- 
ican people are determined to live In peace 
with their fellow citizens of the world; that 
they are conscious of the lessons of 4,000 
years of recorded history, namely, that mili- 
tary force will not keep the peace; that uni- 
versal enforceable disarmament in this 
atomic age is desperately necessary to the 
very existence of the human race; that Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles is right 
when he insists that a system of world law 
must precede world disarmament. As a wit- 
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ness before the committee, Joseph G. Miller, 
Akron attorney, stated it: 

“The heavy burden imposed on the 
American people to pay for past, present, and 
future wars cannot be reduced until a fool- 
proof system of disarmament under the 
United Nations can be evolved. Certainly, 
the United States should not disarm uni- 
laterally. Disarmament can only be achieved 
effectively through a foolproof system of in- 
spection and policing by the United Nations.” 

ALL AGREE: STRENGTHEN U. N. 


To this end, both Senators and witnesses 
were agreed that the U. N. should be revised 
to give it the strength to accomplish the 
high purposes for which it was instituted. 
Said Senator MANSFIELD: 

“The United Nations has been required to 
assume responsibilities that were not present 
at the time it was established. Before these 
responsibilities it has been like a babe in 
swaddling clothes.” 

Witness Miller testified: 

“I think that the men who drafted the 
present charter were wise in providing for the 
question of a Charter Review Conference to 
appear on the agenda automatically at the 
end of 10 years. It would seem that ordinary 
prudence would dictate that the question 
of the workability of the charter be reviewed 
at a later date in light of new developments. 

“Even our own Federal constitution has 
been amended over 20 times, and our Consti- 
tution has been referred to as man’s best 
example of a good ‘basic document.’ So, we 
should accept the necessity of ‘review’ as be- 
ing part of the normal process of civiliza- 
tlon's development.“ 

UNIVERSALITY FAVORED 


Contrary to the isolationist name-calling 
and ‘the nervous tensions that prevail in 
Washington and among politicians, witnes- 
ses in the Akron hearings seemed to be living 
nearer to basic American concepts and 
therefore feeling a greater courage and urge 
to express them: Chester G. Wise, an attor- 
ney speaking for the Akron Bar Association, 
recognizing the simple truth that govern- 
ment is needed mostly because of criminals 
and aggressors, rather than just for good 
people, demanded that Russia be kept in the 
U, N. 

“Keep her In so we can watch her,” said 
Wise. “If she's out, there’s no telling where 
she'll ramble.” 

U. N. IS A PROTECTION 


A refreshing contrast to the raucous, iso- 
lationist, fear-hate-suspicion-breeding cry of 
“Get the U. S. out of the U. N. and the U. N. 
out of the U. S.,“ was a dominant impression 
of the Akron hearings. There was a distinct 
feeling that a strengthened U. N. ts needed to 
protect humanity. It was well voiced by 
Witness Thomas G. MacGowan, director of 
marketing research, Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., and a representative of Akron chap- 
ter of United World Federalists, Inc. Said 
MacGowan: 

“I believe you will discover that the pecple 
at the grassroots know more about the need 
for the United Nations, about its workings 
and about its strong and weak points than 
we are sometimes given credit for knowing. 
In recent years there have been growing ef- 
forts in this country not only to discredit 
the United Nations but to suggest that the 
American people are opposed to it and wish 
our country to withdraw from it. I feel sure 
that as this subcommittee visits communi- 
ties throughout the country it will learn that 
the people everywhere support the United 
Nations strongly, want it to survive, and 
want it to move forward. 

> * . . * 

“I believe that the people at the grass- 
roots in this country feel as I do, that the 
United Nations can reach the point where it 
will provide a solid assurance of continuing 
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peace under a system of world law and or- 
der.” 


BRT PIONEERS 

This feeling for the need of a strengthened 
U. N., and for adequate government at the 
international level has long prevailed among 
members and representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The BRT was 
represented by its then national legislative 
representative, Martin H. Miller, at the orig- 
inal international conference at which the 
United Nations was born, held in San Fran- 
cisco, April-May-June 1945. At its 1950 
quadrennial convention, BRT delegates from 
almost every community in Canada and the 
United States adopted two resolutions urg- 
ing the strengthening of the United Nations 
into a limited world government with pow- 
ers strictly limited to prevention of war and 
maintenance of peace. Its resolutions 
effective cooperation with all like-mind 
groups. 

SURPRISED AND PLEASED 

At the conclusion of the hearings, both 
Senators WILEY and MANSFIELD expressed en- 
thusiasm over the successful hearings. 
Winer generously thanked Akron community 
for its enthusiastic and Intelligent response. 
“You can't pass the buck to Washington. 
said WET. “One hundred and sixty million 
American people have an interest in and re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy. That is why 
we are going out into the hinterlands, 85%- 
ing for your guidance and direction.” 

Sald Senator MANSFIELD: “I am frankly 
surprised and inspired at the many stimulat- 
ing nad helpful ideas and opinions we have 
received from the people of Akron.” 

PEOPLE WILL BRING PEACE 

As one witnessed this first experience of 
a Senate Foreign Relations Committee hold- 
ing hearings out among the people. b's 
thoughts reflected over 4,000 years of re- 
corded human history, during which there 
have been only about 268 years of complete 
peace. Maybe if the people's voice, ra 
than the exclusive voices of diplomats, ad- 
mirals, and generals, becomes stronger in 
the determination of the foreign policies of 
nations, peace rather than war will be 
norm of human living. 


GOVERNMENT, A HaTe Worn? 


With great vehemence and emotions, 15°* 
latlonists have bandled the term "supef 
world government.” As a result some very 
well-meaning people are becoming Aten! 
over the word government“ when 
connection with foreign policy, It will be 
a sorry day for civilization and for the 
of a peaceful, stable society if gover 
ever becomes a hate word. 

We once heard a Federal judge empha 
cally protest assertions that there 15 id 
world law—he insisted treaties are wat 
law. Secretary of State Dulles has said id 
a system of world law must precede Won, 
disarmament. The concept of law iche 
government or government without la ie 
an absurdity. Many well-meaning peobi? 
gay they favor enforceable world disor 
ment, world inspection, and a world pal 
force, but quickly, if not fearsomely, ex 
they do not favor world government. s 

What do they mean? If they moan it 
super world government of tyranny, wit ts 
the vital protections of individual ng ne 
that haye made the Magna Carta and tru- 
American Bill of Rights deathless inst i- 
ments of government, and we do not 8P° 35 
gize for use of that word, then we pe ne 
opposed to that concept of governme? ca 
Senator Jonn Brickrn is. But if they ma 
to Impose disarmament, Inspection, ana- 
police force without democratic Bove | 
ment that derives its authority from © i, 
sent of the governed, then they either do 
understand their own proposals or. to ad- 
pease name callers, they thoughtlesslY 
vocate international vigilantism or in 
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tional anarchy. As is so often true, name 
callers and their appeasers are more un- 
American than those they would discredit. 

By definition, anarchy is absence of law 
and government. Is that what some good 
frienda of the United Nations, of world 
peace and order, stand for? We urged them 
to reappraise their glib assertions that they 
do not believe in “government” in the af- 
fairs of men at international level. They 
may discover that isolationist propaganda 
hate words haye persuaded them far more 
than they had realized. 

High-sounding words must not prejudice 
or deceive us * . The sovereignty that 
has made America great and free is the in- 
dividual's sovereign rights under the Bill 
of Rights, the exerelse of which on the part 
of any one individual enlarges, rather than 
diminishes, the sovereign rights of all other 
individuals. So it is at the international 
level—nations do not surrender, or even 
diminish, their sovereignty by exercising it. 
In the false isolationist concept, a nation 
“gives up sOme sovereignty” each time it 
enters into a treaty. 

Akron city police stood guard over Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings in 
Akron, Ohio. Behind those police was the 
force and authority of the governments of 
the City of Akron, the sovereign State of 
Ohio and of the sovereign government of 
the United States of America. Those 
policemen might even have been “foreigners” 
from Indiana or Iowa. In fact, those Fed- 
eral hearings in Ohio were in charge of 
“foreigners” from Wisconsin and Montana. 
The hearing room was filled with Ohioans, 
none of whom had the least fear that Ohio's 
sovereignty was being even slightly dimin- 
ished. Yet, at the time of formation of the 
Federal Union, many American colonists 
were cocksure that loss of state sovereignty 
would inevitably result from federation. 

The sovereignty of every American, of 
every State of the Federal Union, of the 
Federal Union, itself, has been strengthened 
becaused our forefathers had the foresight, 
courage, and intelligence to resist the isola- 
tionists of their time. As the American 
colonists exercised and pooled their sover- 
eignty to enlarge their sovereign rights to 
live in freedom, peace, and progress, so can 
modern nation-states guarantee like new 
freedoms, peace, progress, and greater sover- 
eignty for all. 

In the opportunity to blow the human race 
into eternity with cobalt-bombs, there can 
be no sovereignty that decent men could 
want; there must be no soverelgn power 
among indecent men that might enable them 
to commit this atrocity upon the human 
race. Before anyone digers with this, let 
him ponder Senator Srvart S¥YMINGTON’S 
amazing statement—if the destructive pow- 
er carried by one World War II airplane was 
represented by a block 4 inches high, then it 
would require a block 63 miles high to rep- 
resent the destructive power one airplane 
can carry today. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I was 
extremely interested to read in the Sat- 
urday, February 27 isue of the Milwau- 
kee Journal an editorial praising the 
contributions and leadership of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
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from Wisconsin [Mr. Wr in seeking 
to preserve the treatymaking power of 
the President. 

I quote one portion of the editorial: 

Wisconsin has cause to be proud of the 
vision, political courage, and doggedness of 
its senior Senator, ALEXANDER WILEY, on this 
issue. * * * He did probably as much as 
any one man to bring about the final and 
complete rejection of the Bricker plan with 
its backward looking and inevitably isola- 
tionist effects. 


I believe that the editorial will be of 
the greatest interest to the Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTION Is UPHELD AGAINST TAMPERING 
BY THE BRICKERITES 

The failure of any amendment of the 
treaty power to win two-thirds Senate ap- 
proval will come in time, we believe, to be 
fully recognized as the right and wise out- 
come of the Brickerite agitation. 

What the month-long debate had boiled 
down to on Friday night, the substitute pro- 
posal by Senator GEORGE, Democrat, of Geor- 
gia, had the minor virtue of avoiding the 
radical overturn of present treaty provisions 
that the original Bricker plan would have 
inflicted. Mainly it would just have required 
an act of Congress on the rare occasions 
when an international agreement (other than 
a treaty) needs to apply as domestic law— 
something Congress and the President can 
work out by themselves. 

By the same token, the George amendment 
was empty of anything substantial that ac- 
tually needs changing in the Constitution. 
The 60 Senators who voted for it, or most 
of them, were merely clinging to an idea that 
some amendment was better than none. 
Even Senator Knowtanp, the Republican 
floor leader, was so taken with that idea, that 
at the last minute he went back on his 
Chief, President Eisenhower, who had op- 
posed Grorce’s plan as well as Bricker’s. 

But the 31 Senators who stood firm for 
no amendment were exactly enough under 
the two-thirds rule. Unless there should be 
a successful move to reconsider the vote, 
that's it, at least for this Congress. The 
most significant vote, however, was not the 
60-31 count on the George amendment, but 
Thursday's 52-42 majority against a clause 
that Bricker himself had labeled as the real 
test of his ideas. 

Wisconsin has cause to be proud of the 
vision, political courage, and doggedness of 
its senior Senator, ALEXANDER WILEY, on this 
issue. Although cruelly mistreated for it by 
leaders of his party organization back home, 
he did probably as much as any one man to 
bring about the final and complete rejection 
of the Bricker plan with its backward looking 
and inevitably isolationist effects. 

That may be said even after the Presl- 
Gent's great influence was brought to bear 
this year. For Wey took the lead against 
the Brickerites a year ago, before Eisenhower 
had grasped the danger and while his ad- 
visers were bumbling over the mere intra- 
party implications of the struggle. 

It was Wey who led in fighting the issue 
to a standstill last summer, when the Brick- 
erite tide was at flood. By the time Congress 
reconvened this year, a lot of sober second 
thinking had been done, and so the threat 
to make this great sovereign Nation incap- 
able of acting effectively abroad by the tested 
processes of 167 years was averted. 

The George amendment is not worth re- 
viving. It would merely add surplusage to 
the Constitution, now so great a document, 
among other reasons, for its lack of such 
clutter. Nonessential provisions in a consti- 
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tution can cause no end of trouble when the 
courts try to figure out why they were put in, 

A nation does not wisely tinker with its 
constitution for piddling reasons. And the 
reasons behind this movement, even the 
George compromise, were piddling—partisan 
pique at past Presidents, fear of the modern 
world and our national role in it, timid mis- 
trust of ourselves, our Presidents, Senates, 
Congresses, and courts, to handle our affairs 
with care and legality. 

Let's now skip all that and move on to 
meet the challenges of our real troubles, 
Congress has plenty of work to do. 


Address by Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins Before Conference on United 
States Responsibility for World Lead- 
ership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday last, I was privileged to hear a 
most thought-provoking and inspiring 
address delivered to the Conference on 
United States Responsibility for World 
Leadership by that distinguished 
churchman so many of us know, the 
Very Reverend Monsignor George C. 
Higgins. 

Monsignor Higgins took as his theme 
a subject which is occasioning much 
soul-searching among Americans to- 
day—the relationship of this Nation to 
the United Nations. 

To those troubled in their minds by 
this many-faceted and most complex 
problem, Monsignor Higgins! closely- 
reasoned and illuminating address 
comes as a most welcome, doubt-dis- 
solving appeal to both reason and faith. 

He sets forth most cogently, the re- 
alistic basis for support of the U. N. 

His temperate and reasoned analysis 
of the motivations of those good Ameri- 
cans who are tempted to decry the 
U. N. as an instrumentality of world 
peace comes as a needed lesson to those 
on either side of the dispute. 

His explanation of the impossibility 
of expecting moral law to rule through- 
out this world of ours in the absence 
of an adequately powered international 
organization is a compelling one. 

His analysis of the difference between 
the internationalism of the Commu- 
nist—based on the desire to create lim- 
itless class war—and the international- 
ism of the true Christian based on the 
recognition of all men as brothers bound 
together in one communion before God 
and yet distinct from one another in a 
mutually enlightening diversity of cus- 
tom and culture, penetrates to the core 
of the one problem which I believe is 
most disturbing to the patriotic citizen 
of today. 

His conclusion, with its recital of the 
impassioned prayer for peace of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, is conclusive. 

Mr. President, because Monsignor 
Higgins’ address represents so important 
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a contribution to the solution of so grave 
a problem which confronts so many of 
oun colleagues, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be set forth in the Appendix of 


the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Theologians, like metapbysicians,” an 
English friar observes in a recent treatise 
on political philosophy, “are particularly 
susceptible to the attractions of what has 
been called the linotype school of history. 
They can easily be found to argue, like a 
Cobdenite or a Marxist, that if certain ideas 
are applied then they are bound to produce 
certain results. If all men served justice 
there would be no social problems—if free 
trade were adopted the world would be eco- 
nomically balanced and stable—both argu- 
ments impose a hypothesis after much the 
same fashion.” ‘This method, he continues, 
is legitimate but only within limits, 

It would be fair to say, I think, that 
these limits have long since been exceeded 
by some of the more vocal critics of the 
United Nations or, more precisely, by those 
particular critics of the United Nations who 
seem to argue from the hidden premise that 
international order can be established and 
international peace maintained as a sort 
of automatic byproduct of individual moral 
reform or by the automatic application, in 
an institutional vacuum, of abstract prin- 
ciples of morality, or, to put it another 
way, which comes to substantially the same 
thing, by the ideal implementation of dis- 
embodied moral principles in an ideal world 
organization, Few of these critics are the- 
ologians or metaphysicians properly so- 
called. On the contrary, the record will 
show that professional theologians and met- 
aphysicians or at least the official religious 
organizations of the United States have been 
eminently realistic in their appraisal of 
the United Nations and in many instances 
have publicly endorsed it, not indeed as a 
perfect organization, but at least as a step, 
a very important step, in the right direction. 

Official religious pronouncements to the 
contrary notwithstanding, however, many 
thousands of religious-minded men and 
women in the United States give the appear- 
ance at the present time of being extremely 
cynical about the United Nations. Assuming, 
as I think we must, that the majority of these 
people, the professional demagogs excluded, 
are men and women of reasonably good will, 
acting upon reasonably worthy motives, we 
would do more harm than good, in my opin- 
ion, if we were to try to shame them out of 
their cynicism and their attitude of defeatism 
by the lazy rhetorical device of branding all 
of them indiscriminately as benighted or 
reactionary isolationists. It might be added, 
dy way of a parenthesis which could easily 
be expanded into a full-length treatise by a 
competent theologian, that arguments or 
slogans derived from the philosophy of secu- 
Jarism are also calculated to do more harm 
than good to the cause of the United Na- 
tions. Nineteenth century rationalism 
helped to create many of the problems of 
the 20th century, but it can hardly be de- 
pended upon to solve them. Logical posi- 
tivism is unequal to the almost superhuman 
~ task of driving out the devil which made its 
appearance in a fiery cloud of smoke over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki almost 10 years ago. 

What is needed at the present time is a 
patient attempt to exercise the evil and 
enervating spirit of cynicism and defeatism 
in the field of international relations, not by 
belittling the importance of religion and 
the moral law, but by demonstrating to the 
best of our collective ability, the practical 
impossibility of ever adequately implement- 
ing the principles of the moral law at the 
international level without benefit of an in- 
ternational organization with adequate leg- 
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islative, executive, and juridical powers. This 
will involve the added and more subtle task 
of demonstrating that patience is a virtue 
even in the natural order, that the best is 
often the enemy of the good, or, to put it an- 
other way, that half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all. It will also involve a sincere 
effort on the part of all so-called interna- 
tionalists to make the necessary distinctions 
between good and bad internationalism and 
a sincere effort on their part to understand 
why it is that so many good people are in- 
stinctively suspicious of any kind of inter- 
nationalism. In this connection it may be 
helpful to quote a couple of paragraphs from 
the Code of International Ethics compiled by 
the Internationa] Union of Social Studies: 

“The fervent support given by Socialists 
and Communists to internationalism has 
greatly helped to discredit both the term and 
the reality in Catholic circles and not alto- 
gether without reason, since internationalism 
thus patronized implies the suppression of 
frontiers, the abolition of nationalities, mak- 
ing the world a vast battleground in which 
a merciless class war will replace national 
antagonisms. This idea has been a useful 
instrument of Marxist propaganda, but it is 
utterly chimerical, since it ignores the nat- 
ural law of differentiation which will ever 
continue to endow each nation with special 
characteristics. 

“There is another internationalism which 
we would rather call—if usage allowed—uni- 
versalism, so as to emphasize the sense in 
which it complements the particularism of 
nations. 

“This type of internationalism does not 
disdain the very diverse cultural values 
which distinguish the various national 
groups and form their heritage. It respects 
them fully, for it knows their worth. But 
it goes beyond these contingent aspects of 
human life to discover and retain as a higher 
reality that identity of nature which makes 
all human beings to be members of one fam- 
ily, and all nations the constituent parts of 
a much vaster, supranational, universal 
society.” 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
embark upon the difficult assignment of con- 
vincing the cynics that they are wrong about 
the U. N. All that we can hope to do in the 
limited time available is to suggest a few 
tentative approaches to the subject, with 
the emphasis on the spiritual, but with no 
intention of blurring the distinction between 
the natural law on the one hand and revealed 
religion on the other, 

As a convenlent point of departure, I would 
open the discussion, from the point of view 
of Catholic theology, with a pertinent quo- 
tation from a posthumous treatise by a bril- 
liant young Jesuit who was executed in 
France by the Gestapo during World War II, 
Father Yves de Montcheuil, S. J.: 

“The Christian receives from his Chris- 
tianity an ideal of universal communion be- 
tween men, for the communion of each man 
with God implies the communion of all men 
in God. God cannot, so to speak, be pos- 
sessed by each individual for himself, but 
only in common. The ideal is realizable only 
in the hereafter, both in its intimacy and in 
its extension. But it should begin to take 
form here below; its beginning has a value, 
not only as a means to a future realization, 
but as a preliminary rough draft there- 
of. rf 

“The communion between human beings, 
& very imperfect good but a very real one, 
cannot simply be postponed for the beyond. 
Anyone who desires it (and could one be a 
Christian without doing so passionately?), 
will seek to bring it about without delay and 
will always wish to increase and deepen it. 
Such an endeavor not only presupposes an 
effort toward individual understanding, but 
also the creation of objective conditions 
which facilitate it. Every factor of hate or 
discord which divides, which opposes mutual 
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understanding and love, will unceasingly be 
opposed by the Christian. Everything which 
may aid in bringing minds and hearts to- 
gether will be abetted. Therein lies the basis 
for an untiring activity in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social domain which is carried 
on in this life and which applies directly to 
the temporal order.” 

The application of this very pregnant sum- 
mary of the Christian law of human brother- 
hood to the field of international relations 1% 
I think, patently, if not transparently, obvi- 
ous. Father de Montcheull refers to the 
necessity of creating whatever objective con- 
ditions are necessary to facilitate the appli- 
cation of the universal law of charity. Para- 
mount among these objective conditions 18 
an international organization charged with 
the responsibility and endowed with sufi- 
cient power, coercive power if necessary, tO 
maintain order and peace in the world com- 
munity of nations and to give flesh and blood 
to what would otherwise be vague and ef- 
fective sentiments of human brotherhood. 

If it be said by way of rejoinder that the 
United Nations as presently constituted 18 
not such an organization, those of us who 
believe in the U. N. would be well advised, 
in my opinion, to concede the point as grace- 
fully as possible without rancor or embar- 
rassment. We can then go on to remind the 
critics of the U. N., in the name of polit! 
prudence, that the present United Nations, 
with all its admitted imperfections, is better 
than nothing and is certainly capable 
being perfected as time goes on. 

This is the realistic attitude taken by the 
bishops of the Catholic Church in the Uni 
States. They are realists in the best sense 
of the word—not susceptible to the attrac- 
tions of the so-called linotype school of his- 
tory. They are the official ians un 
interpreters of the moral law within mer 
jurisdiction, but they do not believe th% 
abstract disembodied moral principles 
automatically or inevitably produce 
if applied in a vacuum. They nize the 
necessity of institutional reform side by side 
with individual moral reform, and they are 
sufficiently patient to bear manfully with 
the fact that institutional reform, in the 
nature of things, is almost inevitably ® 
discouragingly slow process. 

A recent commentator, Father Thoms 
Gilby, of the English Dominicans, has said 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of a 
scholastic philosophers, that “He was 
moralist, not a moralizer. As his theology 
did not extinguish, but protected, profan 
value, and as his metaphysics acted like an 
unbrella under which the special science’ 
could shelter, so his moral science, W te 
postulating the principles, did not dict# 
the procedure of politics.” The same thing: 
it seems to me, can rightfully be 2 
mutatis mutandis, about the American bi 
ops with reference to the position 3 
have taken on the subject of world organe 
ization. They are moralists, not mo! nd 
A moralizer is quickly disillusioned 3 
easily tempted to throw the baby out a 
the bath, The bishops, on the other * 
following the realistic lead of the Holy . 
recognize the importance of changing t 
water, but they are prudently concerned 
the baby—in this case the United Nations” 
be abandoned in the process. They ney 
refrained, in Father Gnby's termino 
from attempting to dictate the procedu 
of politics. They have postulated ce and 
moral principles designed to improve they 
strengthen the United Nations, but y 
recognize full well that politics, © rela- 
in the virgin territory of international Te”) 
tions, is the art of the possible and — — 
statesmanship, as Father Gilby puts it. f 
not be treated as a mere prolongation 


ethics, for it is a quasi-independent 5 
working in its own proper medium. regard 


The position of the bishops with 
to the United Nations has been publicly 
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stated several times but never more clearly 
than it was in their official statement of 
November 18, 1945, 6 months after the com- 
pletion of the U. N. Charter: 

“Our peace program envisages a world 
organization of nations. The charter which 
emerged from the San Francisco Conference, 
while undoubtedly an improvement on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, does not provide 
for a sound institutional organization of 
the international society, The Security 
Council provisions make it mo more than 
a virtual alliance of the great powers for 
the maintenance of peace. These nations 
are given a status above the law. Neyer- 
theless our country acted wisely in deciding 
to participate in this world organization, 
It is better than world chaos. From the 
provision in the charter for calling a con- 
stituent assembly in the future, there comes 
the hope that in time the defects may be 
eliminated and we may have a sound in- 
stitutional organization of the international 
community, which will develop not through 
mere voluntary concessions of the nations, 
but from the recognition of the rights and 
duties of the international society.” 

Charter revision, as recommended by the 
bishops in the above statement and as 
recommended by most of the organizations 
represented at this conference, is the intel- 
ligent via media between utopianism on 
the one hand and cynicism or defeatism on 
the other. Father John LaFarge, S. J., 
associate editor of America, sees it as a 
challenge to all intelligent and God-fearing 
citizens of the United States, “I know of 
no more challenging opportunity, before it 
is too late,” he says in his recently pub- 
lished autobiograph, “for all those who like 
myself see the need of an adequately juridic 
and morally based world organization, than 
to take an active part in the present world- 
wide deliberations for the proposed revision 
of the United Nations Charter in 1955.” 

The majority of those who are here this 
evening will undoubtedly agree with Father 
LaFarge. On the other hand, however, it 
would be a serious mistake to center all of 
our attention on the political, technical, and 
psychological problems involved in bringing 
about an adequate revision of the charter. 
An effort will have to be made simultaneously 
to dramatize the unspectacular but tremen- 
dously important accomplishments and po- 
tentialities of the specialized agencies of the 
U. N., particularly those which are directly 
concerned with problems of social justice 
and economic betterment. The American 
people, even those who are currently cynical 
about the United Nations considered as a 
purely political instrumentality, are tradi- 
tionally the very opposite of cynical when 
they are made aware of problems of human 
suffering and human misery whether at 
home or abroad. The cynic has been 
described facetiously as a man who believes 
if you cast your bread upon the waters, it 
will get socsy. The American people, by and 
large, have traditionally acted upon the op- 
posite belief as propounded in the Scrip- 
tures. If anything they have erred on the 
side of utopianism rather than cynicism in 
the field of human welfare. They are ca- 
pable, however, of becoming cynical about 
the ILO, the FAO, and other specialized agen- 
cies of the U. N. because they are not sufi- 
clently aware of the humanitarian work 
which these organizations are attempting to 
do. If they knew the facts of the case, there 
is reason to believe that their native gener- 
Osity and their religious heritage would 
incline them to say amen to the encourag- 
ing message which Pope Pius XII recently 
Addressed to the delegates attending the 
Seventh session of the FAO: 

“The civilized world always looks with 
great sadness at the pitiful picture of hunger 
victims at a time when the earth is capable 
Of feeding all men. To abolish such an evil 
once and for all is certainly worth sacrifices 
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and justifies great devotion. Was not Christ 
careful to satisfy the hunger of the crowds 
which followed Him? Did He not teach His 
disciples a prayer that asks for daily bread? 
In pursuing the goal which you have set for 
yourselves you are undoubtedly seeking an 
end dear to Him who consecrated Himself 
to the salvation of humanity. That is why 
we want you to go on with your work with- 
out faltering. It is without question only 
at its beginning, but you have already learned 
a great deal from experience. The tools with 
which you work are being improved and 
your prestige is increasing among govern- 
ments who appreciate more and more the 
usefulness and the fruits of your activities. 
If the final goal is not yet in sight, you can 
at least hope that a greater understanding 
and a more active cooperation will come to 
reinforce and multiply the results already 
obtained and to guarantee more rapid prog- 
ress in the future.” 

What the Holy Father was saying, in effect, 
is that the FAO and other specialized agen- 
cies of the U. N. working in related fields of 
human welfare are a very important, if not 
an indispensable means of carrying out the 
corporal works of mercy in the spirit of the 
Gospel under 20th century conditions. His 
emphasis on the spiritual aspects of the 
U. N. and his unflagging spirit of Christian 
optimism in the face of many discourage- 
ments should serve to dispel the fearful mis- 
givings of many religious-minded men and 
women who, with the best of good will, have 
ironically, but let us hope only temporarily, 
become cynical about the United Nations in 
the name of abstract disembodied moral 
principles. 

When all is said and done, however, no 
amount of logical argumentation, even if 
backed up to the hilt by authoritative quo- 
tations from the highest religious sources, 
will ever convince the people of this country 
or any other country to support the objec- 
tives of this conference. Something much 
more fundamental is required. ‘Unless the 
Lord builds the house, he labors in vain who 
builds it.” I conclude, therefore, as I prob- 
ably should have begun, by reciting a prayer 
for peace which was composed in 1942 by 
one whose entire life has been dedicated to 
the cause of international understanding, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII: 

“Doing penance, then, and supplicating 
with humble soul, let all—and especially the 
innocent boys and girls—ask of the Divine 
Redeemer and His most holy mother that, 
while sky and sea are daily more convulsed 
with the flashing storm, light from on high 
may shine before us who are sailing at the 
helm of the mystical ship, and that heavenly 
aid may be with us; that to the wretched 
and starving, the needed food of soul and 
body may be supplied; that to exiles, their 
fatherland may be restored; to the wounded 
and sick, health; to prisoners, freedom; 
and that lastly to the whole human race, 
its evil desires being tamed by reason, and 
the right order of justice and charity toward 
God and neighbor being restored, Christian 
peace, which is true peace, both in the pri- 
vate life of each and in civil society, may 
at last be established.” 


The Indochina War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to a 
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series of articles carried in the Washing- 
ton Star relative to the war in Indo- 
china. I do not know all the reporters 
who wrote these stories, but I am well 
acquainted with Larry Allen who has 
been in Indochina for the past 3 years 
covering that almost forgotten war for 
the Associated Press. 


Larry Allen is one of the world's best 
known foreign correspondents and is the 
only American who has continually been 
in Indochina during the past 3 years to 
observe conditions in that struggle at 
first hand. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wortn’s No. 1 Conriicr—Cryvmian’s Inor- 
pice CE CREATES Vast Rm IN INDOCHINA 
AR 


(By Olen Clements and Max Clos) 
Hanot, Inpocutya, February 25—Every 
night church bells beckon the faithful in 
misty old Hanoi, Heavy guns rumble on the 
city’s outskirts. The devout go to worship, 
The others—French, German, Arab, Moroc- 
can, and Vietnamese soldiers and civilians— 


flock to the cafes, the teahouses, the taxi 
dancehalls, 


‘The Indochina war ls in its eighth year and 
the people in Hanoi are used to it. This city 
is a center of the French Union forces, in- 
cluding French colonial soldiers, the heavily 
German Foreign Legion, and Vietnamese 
troops that can call this land their own. 
They are at war with forces which are led by 
a Communist but backed by many non-Com- 
munists. These forces are known as the 
Viet Minh. Some civilians say there are so 
many Viet Minh sympathizers in Hanoi that 
Moscow-trained Hi Chi Minh would never 
attack the city—he would endanger too 
many of his friends. 


MILLIONS OF MOSQUITOES 


Just now a sort of red haze blows down 
through the river delta and from Communist 
China, 90 miles to the north. Millions of 
mosquitoes buzz in and out of the separate 
nightclubs of the Arabs, the German legion- 
naires, the French, and the Vietnamese. 

French Union troops patrol the country- 
side and fight along the wet roads. : 

A thousand miles to the south is hot Sai- 
gon, where shops display Paris gowns and 
good food abounds. It, too, is under control 
of the French Union forces. Ali through that 
southern area watchtowers manned by 4 
to 6 men keep an eye on roads that may 
be mined. 

The civil population is more or less indif- 
ferent. Vietnamese and Chinese carpen- 
ters work all day building hundreds of new 
homes and apartments for people who appar- 
ently never give a thought to the war or to 
prospects that artillery or planes might 
knock down some of these new buildings 
some day. 

The indifference to the war has created a 
grotesque riddle for all of southeast Asta 
Indochina, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, and In- 
donesia. The indifference and weariness of 
the war extend to many places in Vietnam 
and the associated kingdoms of Laos and 
Cambodia. 

Many now believe a military victory by 
either side is an impossibility unless far more 
troops and supplies are poured into the fight. 
They hope the Big Five conference in Geneva 
in April and the conference of prime min- 
isters of southern Asia in Ceylon in May will 
help to solve the riddle. 

Gen. Henri Navarre, commander in chief of 
French Union forces, says: 

“We have here a politico-military war. It 
is only when the Vietnamese Government 
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will have won the approval of the population 
that a victory will be possible.” 

Since 1949 Chief of State Bao Dai has been 
trying to set up a national front without suc- 
cess. Probably almost half of the 12 million 
Vietnamese living in the zone controlled by 
Bao Dal's government are directly aiding 
the Viet Minh or indirectly supporting 
them out of sympathy for Ho Chi Minh. But 
only a fraction of the population is really 
Communist. Most are just antl-French. 
Many are anti-Communist. 

i REASONS FOR STAND 


The Nationalists, who for 5 years have 
been refusing to support Bao Dai effectively, 
give two reasons; 

1. Bao Dai has not obtained independence 
for Vietnam. The ex-emperor signed a 1949 
treaty with France which gave his country 
semi-independence within the framework of 
the French Union, but France retained ac- 
tual political control, 

2. The Nationalists are critical of the sys- 
tem of personal power established by Bao Dal 
and of the corruption of his regime. The 40- 
year-old ex-emperor holds all the executive 
and legislative powers. 

The new government formed in January by 
Prince Buu Loc persuaded Bao Dai to an- 
nounce a program seeking to give satisfac- 
tion to the Nationalists’ aspirations. Buu 
Loc has promised general elections for a 
national assembly within as short a time as 
possible. He also has demanded total inde- 
pendence from France to be guaranteed by 
the United Nations, and has denounced the 
1949 treaty. The new premier and mem- 
bers of his cabinet are to go to France at the 
end of this month to negotiate a treaty of 
association to establish a union between two 
partners equal in rights and duties. 


TWO THREATS TO PROGRAM 


Two factors menace the program. To gain 
Vietnamese approval, Bao Dai must take a 
firm attitude toward France, 

But until Vietnam's fledgling army is a 
great deal bigger and better trained, French 
forces are still the only protection against the 
Viet Minh, and Bao Dai cannot remain in 
power without them. 

He must take care to avoid risking a bad 
reaction from the French public, which seem- 
ingly has begun to doubt that there is any 
point in pushing the war against the Viet 
Minh. It thinks France is going to be pushed 
out even in case of victory by the Nation- 
alists. 

If Buu Loe is too adamant in the Paris 
conference, the French may demand an im- 
mediate end of the war. Foreseeing such a 
possibility, Buu Loc has given assurance that 
Vietnam will not nationalize any French 
1 and will give France economic privi- 

eges. 

Vietnamese leaders belleve that within 2 
or 3 years it will be possible to create a united 
Nationalist front capable of effectively op- 
posing the Viet Minh. They question 
whether any peace or armistice ought to be 
accepted earlier. 

Meantime there is an Alice-in-Wonderland 
aspect to the situation. The forces on both 
sides cannot go anywhere militarily because 
it takes all their strength to stay where they 
are. 


— 


Wortn's No. 1 CONPLICT—INDOCHINA War A 
CIVIL ONE, FRENCH COLONIALISM Is ISSUE 


(By Larry Allen) 

Hanor, Inpocntna, February 26,—The 
Viet Minh forces generally attack at night. 
They come out of the jungle with mortars, 
rifles, pistols, grenades, knives, and razor- 
sharp bamboo spears. 

Against this kind of foe the Prench Union 
forces, even with their American-supplied 
firepower, never have been able to land a 
crushing blow. 

The average soldier on the French- 
Vietnamese side is dead tired of the shadowy 
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war fought in jungle, ricefields, and on 
forest-covered mountains. He is dead tired, 
but goes on fighting—usually against over- 
whelming numbers, 

Indochina is half again as big as France, 
and has 25 million inhabitants. Vietnam, 
with 20 million, is the largest state. About 
8 million of the Vietnamese live in the areas 
controlled by Communist Ho Chi Minh's 
Viet Minh forces. The other 12 million live 
in the zone of the Boa Dai government. The 
French-Vietnamese forces hold most of the 
richer areas, principally the deltas of the Red 
and Mekong Rivers. 


BASICALLY A CIVIL WAR 


The conflict that has marred this Jand for 
more than 7 years is basically a civil war. To 
millions of Vietnamese, Ho Chi Minh is the 
symbol of a fight for independence and an 
end to the remnants of French colonialism. 
Many of them dislike communism but still 
admire Ho Chi Minh. 

The French count upon the increased zeal 
of loyal Vietnamese as the hope of an even- 
tual military victory. 

French admit there is much to be achieved 
before the Vietnamese become a first-class 
fighting force—and before the people as a 
whole realize there is a war on. 

Overall casualties top 1 million killed, 
wounded, captured, or missing. The con- 
fiict has cost France and the Indochinese 
about $10 billion. Two million Vietnamese 
have been uprooted from their homes. 


AFFECTS UNITED STATES SECURITY 


The United States Government regards 
the war as a struggle against the spread of 
communism ‘into southeast Asia and hence 
affecting the security of the United States. 
It has cost thé United States half a billion 
dollars annually in war equipment supplied 
since 1950. This year America will pay out 
about $800 million to support the anti- 
Communist struggle. 

Red China is supplying the Viet Minh 
with 3,000 tons of war equipment monthly. 
If it decided to throw in regular or volun- 
teer troops to help Ho Chi Minh, the situa- 
tion obviously would change. 

Currently, one hope for ending the war 
lies in the April conference at Geneva, 
where Indochina as well as Korea is to be 
discussed. While some leaders of the Viet- 
namese Government say the time is not 
ripe to discuss peace, there is an underly- 
ing eagerness for peace among French Union 
forces (including the fledgling armies of 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos) and among 
those Vietnamese aligned with Ho Chi Minh, 
France also is eager for peace. 

Viet Nam's Premier Prince Buu Loo says 
Viet Nam wants a peace that guarantees 
individual liberties, respects the govern- 
ment of the Viet Nam and the continuation 
of the Viet Nam nation. These will be 
guiding principles for the Vietnamese, Cam- 
bodian, and Laotian delegations at Geneva. 

IN HANDS OF RED CHINA 

On the other side, Ho Chi Minh in un- 
Official peace feelers has demanded inde- 
pendence for the Viet Nam he professes to 
head and recognition of his democratic gov- 
ernment. 

How far Ho Chi Minh’s demands may be 
pressed probably will rest in the hands of 
Red China. 

The fighting is in the final 8 weeks of the 
winter, before the start of the seasonal rains 
which always bog down military operations. 

The only place a battle seems likely in the 
near future is at the French Union fortress 
of Dien Bien Phu in northwestern Indo- 
china, 80 miles west of Hanoi. There the 
Chinese trained and equipped elite Viet 
Minh divisions encircled the fortress. French 
Union troops have been stabbing out from 
the fortress in groups of 4,000 to 5,000 men 
in an effort to draw the Viet Minh into a 
showdown battle. 


March 2 


If the French Union forces finally succeed 
and knock out of action the bulk of the 
36.000 rebel troops, they will have scored the 
first major victory of this long war. 

LITTLE CHANCE ELSEWHERE 


Elsewhere there does not appear to be any 
chance for a victory, The Viet Minh have 
their 308th division deep in northern Laos 
pointed at Luang Prabang. Gen. Henri Na- 
varre, French commander in chief, says 
there is no chance of the Viet Minh's taking 
Luang Prabang. 

The French express optimism that the 
coming months will bring a favorable turn, 
particularly with the more effective help of 
the expanding Vietnamese army. 

But as the situation stands now there 18 
nothing to indicate where, when, or how that 
favorable turn might come. 


— 


Wortn's No. 1 Conriict—War IN INDOCHINA 
Can Go ON ONLY BECAUSE OF AMERICAN 
Am 


(By John Roderick) 

SAIGON, INDOCHINA, February 27 — If it 
hadn't been for American aid, the Indochina 
war would have been lost 3 years ago.” 

This statement was made by a responsible 
American official here recently. He a 
have had little dificulty getting the French 
and the Indochinese to agree. 

Since 1951 the United States has been 
pouring an ever-swelling torrent of money. 
material, and munitions into Indochina to 
heip hold back the hordes of Moscow-train 
Ho Chi Minh. 

By last January 31, 400 American or French 
ships sailing from San Francisco had dis- 
gorged in Indochina’s ports a veritable moun- 
tain of the weapons, explosives, guns, 5 
planes, ships, and other material required for 
modern warfare. The list: 260 million 
rounds of small-arms ammunition; 21. t 
transport vehicles and trailers; 1,400 comba 
vehicles; 360 military aircraft; 390 naval ves- 
sels; 17,000 radio sets; 175,000 small arms 
and automatic weapons, 

Huge amounts of mines, rockets, mortar 
and artillery shells, hospital supplies, 
neering and technical equipment. 

UNITED STATES PAYS 60 PERCENT OF COST 

In all, the American taxpayer will pat 
nearly a billion dollars this year to help fh 
a war some 10,000 miles from his own sh 
He will foot three-fifths of the money 
of a fight whose causes and motives re 116 
even more obscure to him than did the bat 
for Korea, 7 

But in helping the French and Indo- 
chinese to fight Ho Chi Minh, the Un! 2 
States Government feels it is getting i = 
money's worth. It sees these alternatives? 
The loss of southeast Asia to world com 
munism, or personal involvement of m 
Americans in another Korea-type war. the 

While the United States is aiding of 
French and the established governments 10 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos on the O 
hand, the Chinese Communists are doing 
same for Communist Ho Chi Minh. safe 
about 18 highway routes the Reds from we 
bases along the border are shuttling an a 
age of some 3,000 tons of war ma 4 
month to the Viet Minh. Without this 7 — 
ot propping up, they too would have 
lapsed long ago. 

Though American aid is broken dow? a? 
military and technical programs, all of í 
channeled into one stream—a massive in 
effort which may subdue the Viet Minh 
war now in its eighth year. 

ARMS BIGGEST ITEM — — 

Four hundred million dollars of the ner 
billion America has alloted to Indochin® 
1954 goes to purchase arms and muni 
Of the rest, 385 millions go for soft gore. 
uniforms, food, and other services—25 tugee 
lions for economic, technical, and Të nts, 
aid; 30 millions for harbor improvem rijen 
roads, reservoirs and other projects 
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are militarily important now but can be 
converted to civilian use. 

The American Military Advisory Assistance 
Group handles the huge supply job involved 
in the aid program. It is housed in a former 
Japanese brothel of neoclassic design in the 
nearby Chinese city of Cholon, Its staff of 
some 100 officers and men is headed by Maj. 
Gen. John Trapnell, lean West Pointer who 
survived the Bataan death march, 2 sink- 
ings of Japanese death ships, and 3 years in a 
Japanese prisoner of war camp. 

A sport-loving 51-year-old cavalryman who 
turned paratrooper—he has more than 90 
jumps to his credit—General Trapnell won 
the Distinguished Service Medal by person- 
ally setting fire to a tank which blew up a 
bridge the Japanese wanted very much to 
cross. : 

General Trapnell is due to wind up a 2- 
year tour here in a few months. Already 
there is much talk of replacing him with 
Lt. Gen. John W. O'Daniel, 

DEPARTURE WOULD BE SLOW 

Americans in the know here say that Gen- 
eral Trapnell's departure would be little 
short of catastrophic. For one thing, he is 
tremendously popular with Gen. Henri Na- 
varre, the French commander in chief. 
For another, he is getting a tough job done 
fast and efficiently. 

Big blunt “Iron Mike” O'Daniel would be 
likely to run into difficulties with the French 
chiefly because he has been touted as a 
man who could train Vietnam troops. Gen- 
eral Navarre said the other day that for an 
American to train the Vietnamese was “un- 
thinkable.” That is a job General Navarre 
has cut out for himself. 

The American mission so far has been 
confined almost entirely to aid, not training. 

The 200 air technicians in Indo-China are 
an exception. They will teach French 
ground crews the skill needed to maintain 
10 United States B-26 light bombers Amer- 
ica recently has provided, In 3 to 4 months 
they will pull out. 

DIFFERENT FROM KOREA 

This is a far cry from training the Viet- 
Namese national army of 250,000 men how 
to fight, as some elements in the United 
States wish to do. The French view is that 
they are doing fine, and that American ex- 
perience in Korea is not applicable to the 
jungle and rice field war here. 

Head of the economic and technical as- 
sistance program is former Brig. Gen. Wil- 
bur R. McReynolds, an old China hand who 
did the same sort of job in Nanking before 
the Communists took over. The smaller 
Civyillan program has tackled an ambitious 
job not least of which is placing some of the 
half million refugees of the war in new 
homes, It is building highways and bridges, 
giving a lot to the cost, rubber, textile, lum- 
ber, and tobacco industries and helping to 
boost the production of rice. 

Its big problem is getting people to come 
Out to this tropical country where disease, 
the high cost of living and a war are some 
of the disadvantages of the daily job. 


Deficit Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
written by Wilfley Scobey and published 
in the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
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ruary 2, 1954, on the subject of deficit 
financing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The United States has now gone 2 years 
without a real depression, This stands as 
a record. The Keynesians and leftists who 
infest our colleges and universities will claim 
this is largely due to their policies and is but 
proof of their theories. This is pure bunk, 
because the United States of America has 
been living to a large degree on borrowed 
money for the past 21 years. If a recession 
has been postponed, it is at the expense of 
the value of the dollar, £ 

It is almost as though a family itself, 21 
years ago, was hard up and in sore straits. 
So the family, already owing the bank $19,009 
went down and borrowed a few thousand 
more, That means they now had cash— 
plenty of cash. Mamma bought a new fur 
cont, paw a new car, and the kids each a 
new bicycle, This was prosperity. When 
that money ran out, paw simply went down 
to the bank and borrowed again. This kept 
up for 21 long years, year after year, until 
paw finally owed the bank $275,000, the 
limit of his credit. 

The United States can be said to be almost 
identically in that predicament today. 
Twenty-one years ago the public debt was 
only $19 billion, and we have borrowed and 
borrowed until just recently, when the pub- 
lic debt reached the limit of its credit of 
$275 billion. No wonder the Keynesian pro- 
fessors kept dishing out the same line or 
bilge water. 

Were this country normal, which it is not, 
the exceeding of the legal debt would have 
caused a furor and made headlines. There 
was nothing resembling a furor last fall when 
the Limit of our credit was reached. A be- 
mused and well-regimented public said 
nothing. 

So what are we going to do now? 

Are we going to borrow some more? 


Tax Proposals by Hon. Walter F. 
George, of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, in 
the U. S. News & World Report of March 
5, 1954, there is an article on the tax pro- 
posals made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia wherein he suggested 
that the tax exemption be raised from 
$600 to $800 this year and from $800 to 
$1,000 the next year. 

I am in full accord with the proposals 
of the Senator from Georgia and I want 
to assure him that he will have my full 
support in his across-the-board tax rec- 
ommendations. 

I should like at this time to request 
that the article by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia be Inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

How a DEMOCRAT GUIDES REPUBLICAN TAX 
Poier 

Senator Water F. GEORGE, as much as 
anyone else in Washington, will determine 
whether your taxes are to be cut this year. 
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Senator Georce is a Democrat, but he also 
is the man the Republicans must consult— 
and heed—in making the tax decisions that 
He just ahead. - 

The Senator has moved squarely into the 
argument over whether tax revision should 
help the small or big taxpayer. He wants 
to favor the little fellow by increasing his 
exemptions, ellminating some excise taxes, 
slashing others. The White House has other 
ideas. But when Senator GEORGE talks taxes, 
Congress listens. This time it is listening 
with much frank surprise. 

In more than 3 decades as a Senator, Mr. 
GEORGE has shown himself to be a sturdy 
conservative. His inclination has been to 
support tax measures that encourage busi- 
ness expansion, avoid taxes that punish 
business. Now 176, the Senator, a kindly 
Georgian of impressive personal dignity and 
reserve, is ranking Democrat of the Finance 
Committee, through which all tax legisla- 
tion must pass, 

Over the years, too, he has attained a 
unique position in Congress. He is respected 
as an elder statesman of stanch integrity 
and outspoken independence. Sometimes 
he is called the “conscience of the Senate.” 
Leaders of both parties, especially of the 
conservative factions, often look to Senator 
Georce for guidance, 

Many of these are puzzled that the Sen- 
ator now should bob up as the champion 
of a tax program that conservatives usually 
avoid. They ask whether, with elections ap- 
proaching, there may be some politics in- 
volved. But Senator GEORGE is hardly known 
as a party man. He has been scornful of 
party regularity, in fact, and has opposed 
official Democratic policy more often than 
he has supported it. 


REASONS 


The fact is that Senator Grorce has his 
own carefully considered reasons for his tax 
proposals. He is worried about economic 
conditions and wants to bolster business by 
putting more individual spending money into 
the economy. No prophet of doom, the Sen- 
ator hardly is predicting a serious depression, 
But with things as they are, he thinks the 
United States should be wary, take action in 
time. 

An increase in tax exemptions, Mr, GEORGE 
says, is a ready-made weapon for combating 
any decline in business, Such action, he 
argues, would give nearly every wage earner 
a small raise within a week after the proposal 
becomes law. The withholding rate would 
be less, take-home pay increased. The 
amount might be small in individual in- 
stances, but cumulatively it would provide a 
stimulating increase in purchasing power, 

Similarly with excise taxes; The price to 
the consumer of many articles and services 
would be decreased, leaving more money for 
buying other things. Senator GEORGE has his 
knife out for the excise taxes on telephone 
and telegraph charges, passenger farer, ladies’ 
handbags, leather goods, jewelry, a 1 some 
others. The whole schedule, he say should 
be reexamined. 

All this would be costly to the Treasury, of 
course. There would be deficits this year and 
next, perhaps even in fiscal year 1956, Sen- 
ator GEORGE, long a foe of deficits and un- 
balanced budgets, sees this prospect as re- 
grettable but unavoidable. He argues that 
Treasury revenues would suffer even more if 
unemployment were permitted to Increase to 
five or six million. 

In coming to these conclusions, Senator 
GEORGE has scarcely lost his sympathy for the 
businessman taxpayer. He favors—but not 
for immediate action—such Eisenhower ad- 
ministration pro as reducing taxes on 
income from dividends and easing the rules 
that cover depreciation allowances. He 
would like to cut the corporate income-tax 
rate, slightly. 

His view is that such courses would have 
only a slow, gradual effect on the economy, 
while also reducing Federal revenues and 
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further increasing the prospective deficits. 
So he believes that these actions should be 
deferred in favor of the exemption increases 
and excise cuts that he considers would be 
an immediate stimulus to business. 

Such is the Senator's position, and he in- 
tends to maintain it, although in the end he 
may have to yield a little on some points. 
Chances are the administration will have to 
do so also, for Senator GEORGE is well-bul- 
warked by voting strength. 

SUPPORT 


In a closely divided Senate, the George 
proposals are attracting much Republican 
interest, despite President Eisenhower's re- 
luctance to cut individual income taxes. 
And almost the entire Democratic member- 
ship is rallying behind the Georgia Senator. 
While he, himself, is aloof from politics, 
other Democrats can see campaign advan- 
tages in championing the little fellow. 

This means support for Senator GEORGE 
from many Democrats who, over the years, 
have loudly berated him for his opposition 
to New Deal and Fair Deal proposals, and 
even helped at one point in an effort to 
defeat him for reelection to the Senate. 
Mr. Grorcz now is Willing to overlook such 
things. 

The Senator came to Washington in 1922, 
an old-fashioned Democrat, proved himself 
industrious and scholarly, and rose rapidly 
in the councils of the old-fashioned Demo- 
crats who then were guiding party policies. 
With the coming of the New Deal and a new 
brand of Democratic leadership, Senator 
GrorcE continued to be old fashioned. 

By 1938, the Senator had piled up such a 
record of resistance to the New Deal that 
a group about President Roosevelt decided 
the Georgian should be “purged” from the 
Democratic Party. President Roosevelt, him- 
self, invaded Georgia, called for Senator 
Grorse's defeat in the Democratic primary. 
Senator GEORGE, who was present, accepted 
the challenge, went on to win handily. 

In addition to taxes, Mr. GEORGE has had 
two other fields of interest and influence. 
In protecting the interests of the South, 
he largely makes policy, which is translated 
into floor action by his Georgia colleague, 
Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, an aggressive 
and resourceful parliamentary tactician. 

Mr. Grorcr’s views on foreign affairs also 
are widely respected. He is senior Demo- 
cratic member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as well as of Finance. And he is a 
constitutional lawyer. In the heat of the 
argument over the Bricker constitutional 
amendment to limit the President's powers 
to make treaties and executive agreements, 
Mr. Grorce stepped in with his own ideas. 
He a substitute that replaced the 
Bricker resolution as the center of discussion. 


TAXMAN 


Senator Grorce has taken turns as chalr- 
man of the Finance Committee with Senator 
Evcene D. MILLIKIN, a conseryative Republi- 
can from Colorado, depending on which party 
has controlled the Senate. Those who watch 
the committee closely say it has been dif- 
cult to discern any changes in committee 
policy accompanying changes in the chair- 
manship. The two work closely together. 
As à rule, one seldom makes a proposal with- 
out consulting the other. 

Some question has arisen, however, as to 
whether Mr. Georce talked over his proposals 
on exemptions and excises with Mr. MILLTKIN, 
The latter, now chairman, is holding back, 
says only that they must be studied. Mean- 
while, opposition to Senator Grorce’s ideas is 
developing in the House of Representatives. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
writing tax legislation, too. It is largely 
dominated by Chairman DANTEL A. Rerp of 
New York. Mr. Rex, in general, wants to 
encourage prosperity by tax levels that per- 
mit business to expand through reinvest- 
ment of profits. 
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The final terms of the legislation appar- 
ently are, as is usual, to be written in a 
House-Senate conference committee. In 
that committee, Mr. GEORGE will be bargain- 
ing directly with Mr. Reep. The latter is a 
hard bargainer, But Senator GEORGE, espe- 
cially with the expected backing of a siz- 
able Senate majority, can be determined, 
too 


Both may have to make concessions. The 
Senator now wants personal exemptions 
raised from $600 to $800, at once, with a 
thousand-dollar figure set for next year. As 
part of a compromise he may have to accept 
some of the Eisenhower proposals that he 
now thinks should be deferred, and settle, 
many believe, for a $100 raise in exemptions. 

There remains a possibility that the White 
House may yield a little on cutting individual 
taxes, which would simplify the situation. 
But, whatever the developments, the fact 
remains that it is Senator GEORGE, backed by 
his personal prestige and a conviction of 
what is best for the economy, who probably 
will have the most to say about the size of 
your coming tax payments. 


Enslaved But Unconquered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the House, the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the February 16 issue of the Evening 
Herald, Shenandoah, Pa.: 

ENSLAVED BUT UNCONQUERED 

There are no public celebrations in Lith- 
uania today on the occasion of the 36th 
annivereary of the independence of its Re- 
public because Soviet troops, acutely con- 
scious of the date, are on the alert to in- 
stantly halt any such attempts. 

Outwardly, the people are going about their 
business in normal fashion, grim and tight- 
lipped. Officially Lithuania was declared a 
part of the Soviet Union on August 3, 1940, 
due to a rigged election held at the point of 
guns. That election was a monstrous farce 
and the results have never been recognized 
by the free world, notably the United States. 

But the people of Lithuania had no altern- 
ative; they were compelled to accept their 
fate. 

There is, however, a most consoling thought 
inspiring this enslaved country to endure its 
trials and tribulations. The Lithuanian 
people know they have strong moral support 
and this knowledge has prevented them from 
yielding to despair. They know their day 
of liberation must eventually come to pass, 
hence their courage remains unbroken. 

There is a vigorous underground in Lithu- 
ania, From time to time partisan bands as- 
semble in the woods under cover of darkness, 
strike out at the enemy, and vanish by dawn. 
Luck does not always hold out. Red patrols 
succeed in capturing some of these gallant 
partisans, yet there are always fresh replace- 
ments. The resistance continues. 

This much is accomplished through such 
sorties: There is real terror in the ranks of 
the Soviet tyrants, for they never know when 
they will fall before a band of avenging 
patriots. 

Meanwhile, the antireligious campaign 
goes on. Only a few churches remain un- 
touched. But one bishop is left where once 
there were almost a dozen. The Kremlin is 
not satisfied with efforts of the Ministry of 
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Culture in Lithuania to wipe out “religious 
superstition.” 

Only recently Radio Vilna broadcast a 
sharp attack on the Ministry's “inefficiency 
and clumsiness” to stamp out religion. It 
called for an increased amount of the latest 
scientific godless literature. And quoting a 
Communist newspaper, Radio Vilna added 
that “it is the sacred duty of every Soviet 
citizen to spare nothing in the fight against 
religious superstition.” 

The attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment to this enslavement was restated last 
fall by Secretary of States John F, Dulles 
before a House committee probing the in- 
famous crime committed by the Soviet on 
the peaceful shores of the Baltic Sea. 

Mr. Dulles said: 

“Some say that it is unrealistic and im- 
practical not to recognize the enforced incor- 
poration of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into the Soviet Union. We believe, however, 
that a despotism of the present Soviet type 
cannot indefinitely perpetuate its rule over 
hundreds of millions of people who love God, 
who love their country, and who have a sense 
of personal dignity. 

“The Soviet system, which seeks to eX- 
punge the distinctive characteristics of na- 
tion, creed, and individuality, must itself 
change or be doomed ultimately to collapse. 
The time of collapse depends largely on 
whether the peoples who remain free pro- 
duce spiritual, intellectual, and material 
richness; and a faith which can penetrate 
any iron curtain. 

“The captive peoples should know that 
they are not forgotten, that we are not rec- 
onciled to their fate, and, above all, that we 
are not prepared to seek illusory safety for 
ourselves by a bargain with their masters 
which would confirm their captivity.” 

That statement echoes the sentiments of 
the free world, and today we reaffirm those 
words on Lithuania's Independence Day, re- 
joicing that the flame of liberty still burns 
brightly in the hopes and aspirations 
Lithuania's gallant people. 

In her many centuries of existence Lith- 
uania has cast off the yoke of the tyrant in 
the past; she will do so again in the future. 


Freedom Must Be Defended Constantly 
After It Is Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the nF 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to inclu x 
a very fine editorial written by Mr. W. A 
liam J. Fielder, associate editor of th 
Savannah Morning News, of Savanna A 
Ga. It is significant that the Freedo 
Foundation selected this editorial from 
among thousands to receive its p 
award of $1,000 and a gold medal. 
title of the editorial is “What Is Ton 
Thing Called Freedom?” To me it $ 
the best explanation of the word 12225 
dom” that it has been my privilege 
read and I place it in the ConcressiON 
Rrconp in order that all Americans © 
have an opportunity to read this sple is 
did interpretation authored by an 
standing Georgian and a great ne 
paperman. The editorial follows: 


1954 
Waar Is Tars TAING CALLED FREEDOM? 
We sometimes think that of all the bless- 

ings that accrue to man in these United 

States, the least understood is freedom. It 

is probably the most discussed and the least 

understood of all the subjects which fill our 
editorial pages, our pulpits, and our street- 
corner discussions. 

We talk of freedom as though it were a 
concrete thing which can be bandied about 
like a ping-pong ball, traded like a bale of 
hay, or bestowed like a medal. Our dis- 
cussion of the subject ranges from the wild- 
eyed arguments of the radical who in es- 
sence interprets freedom as a cloak behind 
which he can do the very things that will 
eventually kill it, to the equally questionable 
Opinions of the individual who shouts that 
since this is a free country he can disobey 
all the traffic laws whenever he pleases. 

We accept freedom as a heritage: a boon 
from our ancestors, or ns straight from 
above. We forget that freedom must be 
constantly defended after it has been won. 
We forget that only a people with the will 
to remain free are worthy of the heritage. 

One of the charges most often leveled at 
our civilization of today is that in its very 
complexity, freedom has become so circum- 
scribed that it has almost ceased to exist. 
Laws, taxes, neighbors, mechanization have 
with inexorable force ringed freedom about. 
The pioneer who roamed the sawgrass savan- 
nahs of inland Georgia made his own laws, 
and was answerable only to himself and to 
the rigid code of Nature herself. That, say 
freedom’s critics, was real freedom. 

Today, these critics hold, all that is gone. 
Life has become but a steady succession of 
pausing for traffic lights, filing income-tax 
returns, running to catch a bus, keeping off 
the grass, joining a union, or punching a 
time clock. Legal servitude has been re- 
placed by economic servitude, they say. 
They argue that it is no more possible to 
break the bonds with which a lack of dollars 
hedge us than it was for the serf to sever 
the shackles that bound him to his plow. 
Our complex life may permit a very few peo- 
ple to be free, these critics say but these are 
economically independent persons or the 
hermits who can still find a cave in the hills, 

This is bosh, Man today can be as free as 
he ever was or more so. But to recognize the 
truth of this one must elevate his concept 
Of freedom and of the indiyidual also. There 
is no place in a free system today for either 
the brutish individual who obeys only the 
laws of the jungle or the disciple of organ- 
ized collectivism with the inevitable des- 
potism it imposes. 

To maintain the freedom which we still 
enjoy in America, we must have a clearer 
concept of it. We must recognize the pre- 
valling truth that men must live together; 
that the “freedom” enjoyed by one indi- 
vidual must not come at the expense of the 
freedom of his neighbor. One must con- 
tribute something of individual freedom to 
the community, the State, and the Nation 
in which we live in order that this commu- 
nity, State, and Nation themselves may re- 
main free. For a system under which many 
men can live with a maximum of freedom 
for all, we must individually submit to the 
slaveries imposed by the tax collector, the 
draft board man and the machine age. At 
the same time, to maintain freedom we must 
relentlessly fight against those who would 
lead us down the easy road which ends in 
collectivism. 

This is no easy task. It calls for a better 
Man than the rugged individualist who 
sought new country when neighbors moved 
closer than 7 miles. This man in effect fled 
the very discomforts and inconveniences we 
today must stand and fight. 

‘The free system we have evolved in Amer- 
ica is the noblest the world has ever seen, 
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Into it have gone the contributions of mil- 
lions of men from the pioneer who conquered 
the plain to the coal miner who provides 
the fuel of industry. It is a unique com- 
bination of economic, governmental, and 
philosophical forces which work in harmony, 
and to which today we must contribute just 
as did our forefathers who brought it into 
being. 

We of today are charged with the respon- 
sibility for defending this freedom. And we 
must always remember that it must be 
defended not alone against alien systems 
and alien philosophies, but also against those 
picayune people who should so carp at the 
little things that we should become helpless 
against our major foes, 


Long Beach, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues served here in the House 
with the Honorable Ward Johnson, who 
preceded me by several years as Repre- 
sentative from the 18th District of Cali- 
fornia in which is located the city of 
Long Beach. 

Yesterday I received a copy of the De- 
cember 1953 issue of Western Banker 
along with a note from Ward saying: 

It's news when a conservative banking 
Magazine devotes its cover and many in- 
side pages to & glowing description of the 
benefits a city offers to industry. 


He referred, amongst other things, to 
the following article by Warren A. Har- 
lan, president, Long Beach Clearing 
House Association, entitled “Long 
Beach: A Model of Metamorphosis”: 

In all of amazing Southern California, 
there is no other locality with a past, pres- 
ent and future to match that of fabulous 
Long Beach, according to members of the 
Industrial Development Committee of the 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 


They are not alone in their 
The rapid growth in population has been 
matched with a compensating Increase in 
industrial plants to keep these new resi- 
dents busy. 

The fame and attractions of Long Beach 
are so varied that it is hard to name just one 
outstanding characteristic without slight- 
ing the many others. Long Beach gets its 
name from the 8-mile clean, gently sloping 
each line that is warmed by the sun, yet 
kept comfortably cool by ocean breezes, to 
lure thousands of vacationists ta Long 
Beach every month throughout the year. 

Long Beach is a city of beautiful homes, 
and fine churches and schools. It has a 
rapidly growing industrial area. Its oll-pro- 
ducing facilities are beyond bellef. It is a 
world-famous recreation, tourist and con- 
vention center. It ts the heart of a rich 
marketing area. Long Beach Harbor is 
America’s most modern port, and the home 
port for hundreds of vessels of the United 
States Fleet. Long Beach is all of this— 
and more, 

BANKING FACILITIES 


An indication of the richness of the Long 
Beach area is found in the metropolitan 
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banking services provided by ten banks, 
conducting twenty-three banking offices, 
with combined deposits of approximately 
$360,000,000. The growth of the area is dem- 
onstrated by this total compared with total 
deposits of about $160 million 10 years ago. 
Banks now serving the Long Beach area are 
the Bank of America, Bank of Belmont 
Shore, California Bank, Farmers. & Mer- 
chants Bank, Long Beach National Bank, 
National City Bank of Long Beach, Pacific 
National Bank of Long Beach, Peoples Bank, 
Security-Frst National Bank of Los Angeles, 
and the Western Bank. 
RICH MARKET AREA 

Long Beach is situated as the hub of a 
network of progressive, rapidly expanding, 
rich Southern California communities. The 
steady upswing in Long Beach population 
figures now places it second largest in Los 
Angeles County, 5th in California and 
42d in the United States. Long Beach serves 
not only its own population of over 280,500, 
but the more than a million and a quarter 
people from its environs with an annual pur- 
chasing power of over two and # quarter 
billion dollars. 

TWO KINDS OF CLIMATE 

Long Beach boosters claim two kinds of 
climate—both good. An obvious factor in 
attracting new residents—and new indus- 
tries—is the year-round air-conditioning 
provided by Mother Nature. Industrialists 
are reminded that this makes for happier 
employees, resulting in lower absenteelsm 
and reduced turnover, as well as higher 
working efficiency. 

The “industrial climate” also offers fair 
weather the year-round with many adyan- 
tages that add up to sunshine on the profit 
ledger. 

NEW INDUSTRIES WOOED 

Early growth of Long Beach was due to 
its natural resources of climate and the 
beach. Then nature gave tremendous new 
impetus to the city’s growth when one of 
the world’s most valuable oil pools was dis- 
covered under much of Long Beach. World 
War II brought ship-bullding, aircraft and 
many other defense plants to the area, and 
again the population doubled within a short 
span of years. 

A systematic program was started ten 
years ago by the city fathers and civic lead- 
ers to provide an economy that would not 
suffer too severely by the possible loss of 
defense industries and a conceivable cut- 
back in civilian and naval personnel, Two 
years ago the Long Beach City Council wisely 
appropriated advertising funds to attract 
new industries to the area, Moneys were 
made available again this year with the total 
budget increased by additional funds 
through the cooperation of the board of 
harbor commissioners. 

With the money provided by the city and 
the harbor department, actual planning and 
administration of the industrial develop- 
ment program is done by a volunteer com- 
mittee of the Long Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce working with the Patch & Curtis 
advertising agency of Long Beach. Display 
advertising in twelve national and regional 
publications, direct-mail campaigns, indus- 
trial trade show exhibits, various brochures 
and other printed matter, and national pub- 
licity are all used to extol the advantages 
of Long Beach as an industrial area, 

TWELVE INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 


What does Long Beach have to offer indus- 
try? These points head the list featured by 
the chamber of commerce: rich market 
area; large pool of skilled labor; low taxes; 
better living profitmaking climate; cheap 
and ample gas; abundant water supply; low- 
est electric rates; transportation savings; 
Americ’s most modern port; available raw 
materials; and economic stability. 
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One of the major sources of income in the 
Long Beach area is the tourist trade, credited 
with bringing nearly 55 million of outside 
dollars into the coffers of local firms. The 
Long Beach Municipal Auditorium is the site 
of many onal and national conventions 
which are serviced by local hotels and motels. 
Many events attract visitors to the area, the 
outstanding one being the “Miss Universe” 
contest when beauties from all over the 
world attract thousands for the week of 
pageantry. 

AMERICA’S MOST MODERN PORT 

While “Miss Universe” is a glamorous in- 
dustry” and a great attraction to Long Beach, 
probably the city’s most famous asset is its 
harbor “America’s Most Modern Port“ is more 
than a slogan—it is a fact, a fact made pos- 
sible by the harbor’s fabulous income from 
shipping and oil revenues. These have per- 
mitted a rapid and continuous development 
of facilities in the debt-free harbor, and 
present income assures still further im- 
provement and expansion. 

Economic handling of freight results from 
such facilities as the world’s largest clear- 
span cargo-transit shed, the world's longest 
pier, the first shore-based port radar in the 
Western Hemisphere, bulk-loading conveyor, 
deep channels, quick access to the open sea, 
quiet waters, and proximity to rail, highway, 
and air-transportation facilities. 

HISTORIC LONG BEACH 


The history of Long Beach dates back to 
1542 when Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo discov- 
ered the Catalina Islands and sailed into 
what is now known as San Pedro Bay. In 
1784 a Spanish soldier, Manuel Nieto, came 
by 185,000 acres of what is now Long Beach, 
as a gift from grateful Governor Fages. His 
heirs divided their inheritance and the son, 
Juan Jose, got Rancho Los Alamitos (the 
little cottonwoods) and Manuela, a daugh- 
ter, got the adjoining Rancho Los Cerritos 
(the little hills). Eventually both ranches 
were acquired by the Bixby family—a name 
famous today in Long Beach along with 
those of other early settlers including Nieto, 
Temple, Cota, Flint, and Stearns. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The history and origin of the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce is as deeply rooted 
and as colorful as the history anc traditions 
of the city itself. 

In 1891, city leaders realized that coopera- 
tive effort on the part of business people was 
necessary to achieve civic growth and com- 
munity development. They formed the 
Long Beach Board of Trade which, in 1906, 
adopted the name of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Today, the Long Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian and 
nonsectional organization, made up of ap- 
proximately 2,500 serious-minded and civic- 
spirited citizens. The chamber offers its 
experienced leadership, facilities, trained 
staff and “know-how” to coordinate a busi- 
ness-building program for the betterment of 
all. Many and varied are current activities 
being performed by the 22 chamber commit- 
tees, composed of over 500 business and pro- 
fessional leaders who meet at least once a 
month, 


One program which 18 particularly im- 
portant to the chamber at the present time 
is attracting new industries and alding busi- 
ness and industrial firms to locate in the 
industrial sections of Long Beach. 

Recognizing the fact that every city in 
the Nation is competing for people, payrolls 
and industries, the Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce is forging ahead with new ideas, 
top leadership and renewed enthusiasm to 
meet the competition, 
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Problems Confronting Older Reserve 
Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am in receipt of a letter from a number 
of older Reserve officers in which they 
present some of the problems which 
confront them at this time. It is my 
hope that the Armed Services Commit- 
tee will give every possible consideration 
to the statements made in this unsigned 
letter so that every possible protection 
can be given to this particular group of 
people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FPesrvary 22, 1954. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D.C. 

To OUR HONORABLE SENATOR: Please inves- 
tigate and consider the plight of the Reserve 
officers in the older group who have been 
serving their country in a Reserve capacity 
for probably 30 years, but have been on 
active duty only 15 or so years. Now they 
are told they must serve 20 years of active 
duty (active Federal service was once con- 
sidered service for the reserve but now 
they're changing the language to read active 
duty) and where will the Reserve officers get 
these 20 years when the Army is releasing 
its Reserve officers? And if they have put 
in 15 of these active-duty years it means 
the Army Is releasing them just before they 
reach their goal—just in time to deprive 
these Reserve officers of their pension which 
they could get with 20 years of active duty 
regardless of age, but if they don’t get the 
20 years, they can't retire with their pension 
until they reach 60. In the meantime they 
will be under such a mental strain they will 
be unable to reach retirement age. 

Severance pay has been suggested which 
is fine for the young officer who probably 
can go out and establish himself in civilian 
jobs, but what about the man who has 
reached 50? He is too old to start a new 
job—remember he has been in military sery- 
ice since 1940 and 1941—he has nowhere to 
go—he has no home—he has had to maintain 
two homes most of the time as he has had no 
opportunity to remain with his family. He 
hasn't even had the privilege of watching 
his children grow up and now they are 
adults and ready for college they need his 
financial support. He will like a little life 
with his family and his wife who has had 
to go it alone all these years while he was 
serving his country, but how can he get it 
when his reward for all his military service 
is to be released without any way of col- 
lecting the pension which was supposed to 
be his on retirement—but he cannot re- 
tire. He must have 20 years active duty. 
He has had only about 15. But he has put 
in 30 yerrs of Reserve service, having been 
in the ROTC group since he left college back 
in the 1920s. 

This older group of Reserve officers who 
gave to thelr country an engineering edu- 
cation, an industrial background, and day 
and night work for years, without which 
the war never could have been won as 
quickly as it was won. Today they are being 


given the runaround. The group of older 
Reserve 


officers could retire on their point 
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system if the language of the retirement law 
read that they could take this retirement 
if they had put in half of their Reserve serv- 
ice in active duty—instead of the 20 years. 
Otherwise the Army should give these men 
the extra 5 years to make the 20 years 80 
they could retire. Surely they are worthy 
of their pension after having given their 
all to their country. They have a law now 
that a lieutenant colonel and under must 
go at 55 and a colonel at 58—but can a 
Reserve officer if let out collect his pension 
at these ages? We are completely at a 
loss. “No,” say some writers, not unless he 
has put in 20 years of active duty. “Yes,” 
some say if they have had 30 years of Reserve 
service—others say this means 30 years of 
active duty. How can a Reserve ever get 30 
years of active service—he puts it in as active 
Federal service, but it isn't all on active 
duty. 

Just what is the law? How do these older 
Reserve officers stand? Or have they no 
rights and is there no retirement pension 
coming to them untill they reach 60 under 
Public Law 810? If this is the case it won't 
do them any good, as they are being re- 
leased, thrown to the dark streets of unem- 
ployment, with nowhere to go, no home 
to live in, and nothing else, and it seems 
to us severance pay for the young man is 
all right, but the pension for which the 
Reserve officer has put in so many years— 
long, hard work—honorable service—ought 
to be given to these older Reserve officers: 
If a Reserve officer has had 30 years of Re- 
serve service with at least half of it on 
active duty, he should be entitled to his 
Reserve pension—on the point system under 
the law of 810. 

Whatever became of the law which said 
Reserves could retire at the end of 30 years 
of service and not have to wait until they 
are 60? How could a Reserve put in any 
other kind of service except Reserve service? 

Whatever became of the interpretation 
that if a Reserve was put out at 55 or 58 oF 
even less—involuntarily, he could collect his 
retirement pension? Or were there any such 
laws in the first place? 

Won't you please give this some consider- 
ation and save this group of older officers 
from being sent back into civilian life which 
they have not known for 15 years—since 
Pearl Harbor time—or else, allow them to 
take up their retirement pension rights re- 
gardless of age, if they are let out inyolun- 
tarily? They have given long, honorable 
service to their country—surely their rew 
isn't a kick into insecurity. 

Will appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours, 

OLDER Reserve OFFICERS From MON- 
TANA, MICHIGAN, WISconsin, OK- 
LAHOMA, West Vircinia, Um- 
GINTA, MARYLAND. 


Labor Market Situation in Los Angeles 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1954 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, since my 


remarks here Monday on the employ 
ment situation in Los Angeles County, 1 
have received additional data which t 
am pleased to pass along, namely, tba 


during January 1954 employment in all 


1954 


Los Angeles metropolitan manufacturing 
industries totaled 636,500 wage and sal- 
ary workers. This was 3,800 above a 
year ago, represented the highest Jan- 
Uary total since World War II, and was 
7,100 above the previous month. 

I hope this information may help clear 

de tears from the eyes of some of 
our solemn, tormented, dispirited, and 
brooding gloom-shrouded prognostica- 

TS of doom, 


You Woulda’t Fool Us, Would You, Mr. 
Dulles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


“OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Breat daily newspapers of America is the 
Udson Dispatch, published in Union 
City, N. J., a part of my congressional 
district, From humble beginnings, this 
paper, under the direction of its present 
editor and staff, has been built into a 
t organ of information and instruc- 
tion to many thousands of readers, 
Its news columns carry daily all news 
ot general and local interest. Its edi- 
Tials attract wide attention, They 
deal always with timely topics, and do 
80 with clarity, vigor, forthrightness, 
and irresistible logic. The writer never 
es the point. Nor in his discussion 
Of the question upon which he comments 
des he permit others to do so, as is indi- 
fated by the following editorial which 
1584 60 in the paper on February 23, 


Way Dw West Gatn at Bro Four Partey? 


It is hard to swallow the estimate of the 
b ay Big Four parley in Beriin as given 
Y Secretary of State Dulles on his return 
Friday night. 

We think that Mr. Dulles must have been 
W ealistienuy optimistic when he stated at 
Btates gton, D. C., Airport that the United 


and that the place and composition of the 
Nference are precisely what we sought. 
Dulles referred to the one major ac- 
emPlishment of the parley of Foreign Min- 
me of Britain, France, Russia, and the 
daten States Secretary, the setting ot a 
lane April 26, and the place, Geneva, Switzer- 
Ru for peace talks on Korea and Indochina. 
ussia and Red China will have invitation 
Seats. 
me Practical observers this. might seem 
Sine a diplomatic backdown for the West, 
u de the Allies in United Nations last fall, 
nder the leadership of Ambassador Henry 
Yo t Lodge, Jr., fought bitterly and beat 
Sar the proposed invitation of those two 
1.11008 to negotiate a permanent peace in 
orea. 
W representatives of the U. N. have 
at riy fatied to arrange such a conference 
155, the armistice was signed on July 27, 
oma, We think that it is well that some 
ig dal decision has been reached, even if it 
et y Substitute for the long delayed treaty 
tie erence. The longer permanent settle- 
ln ut is deferred the longer we must keep a 
Never tary establishment in Korea. 
certaj cleas, Eisenhower administration has 
last holy, backed down from its position of 
fall in United Nations General Assembly. 


got 100 percent of what it wanted. 
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Outside of this positiye accomplishment 
for a peace parley, what did either this coun= 
try or the West achieve? Certainly nothing 
of major consequence. The 2 principal sub- 
jects on the agenda when the parley was 
agreed upon were the unification of Germany 
and the final signing of a treaty with Austria. 
It is outrageous that nearly 9 years after the 
surrender of Hitler's Germany there is no 
signed peace treaty save that between the 
West and the Bonn Republic. There is no 
signed peace treaty between Russia and East 
Germany nor is there one between the West 
and Austria nor between Austria and Russia. 
Both Germany and Austria are still occupied 
by foreign troops. Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov of Russia, at the outset of the parley, 
sought such impossible terms for unification 
of Germany that the West would not even 
give them consideration, Mr. Molotov would 
have had anti-Communists disfranchised, 
and before occupation troops were withdrawn 
would have had the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization-sponsored European Defense 
Community (EDC) army Killed before it had 
become organized. 

Mr. Dulles will be questioned this week by 
both Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and House Foreign Affairs Committee. There 
is much criticism from both Democratic and 
Republican members of the recognition of 
Red China. Of course, Mr. Dulles protests 
that this is not so and there is no relation 
between the parley set for April 26 and recog- 
nition of the Peiping Government as a mem- 
ber of United Nations. Nevertheless, some 
day, if the U. N. continues to exist, and the 
Communists hold on to the mainland of 
China that long, the Red government must be 
recognized under the charter of U. N. 

Since Russia, as a member of the Big 4, 
will be an inviting nation, the question as to 
whether she was a neutral in Korean war is 
not to be discussed. The Big 4 are inviting. 
Red China, North and South Korea, and the 
15 nations who did something—some very 
little—to help this country fight the Reds to 
a stalemate. That would make 22 nations to 
gather around the conference table in 
Geneva, with the Big 5, including Red China, 
probably deciding all issues, 


President Eisenhower’s Social Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
contact with the people of my district, 
I find considerable support for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's social security pro- 
gram. 

It is my firm belief that the program 
is a worthy one and deserves speedy en- 
actment at the present session of Con- 
gress. 

I want to congratulate the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Buffalo, N. Y. Aerie 
No. 46, for taking an interest in this 
important legislation and for submitting 
the following resolution in support of the 
President’s proposals: 

RESOLUTION FAVORING Presment ErsEN- 
HOWER’S SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 


paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 
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Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national con- 
vention assembled, has urged the liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Act so as to ex- 
tend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
all major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent 
message to Congress, has urged that the 
2 Security Act be liberalized to provide 

at 

1. The minimum benefit for retired persons 
be increased from $25 to $30 per month, the 
maximum from $85 to $108.50; 

2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security system; 

3. The first $1,000 of annual earnings 
by retired persons be exempted from the reg- 
ulations of the Social Security Act; 

4. The “earnings base” for participants in 
the plan be raised from $3.600 to $4,200; 

5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age security 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerie endorse the Pres- 
ident’s proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
gressman from our district and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 22d day of February 1954. 

CHARLES F. BOYLE, 
Worthy President. 

Attest: 

VINCENT M. Schur, 
Secretary. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Is a Threat to 
Pennsylvania’s Transportation, Mining, 
and Manufacturing Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
years I have called the attention of Con- 
gress to the devastating effect the St. 
Lawrence seaway will have on the econ- 
omy of the Nation and in particular on 
the State of Pennsylvania and her sister 
States on the eastern seaboard. 

The following editorial, appearing in 
the January 22, 1954, issue of the Sun- 
bury (Pa.) Item, discusses the subtle 
manner in which advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seaway have sought to over- 
come every obstacle, including plain 
commonsense. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue SINISTER SEAWAY 

Nothing is more impressive in connection 
with the St. Lawrence seaway battle in Con- 
gress than the persistence of those support- 
ing this project, and the subtle manner in 
which they have overcome every obstacle, 
including plain commonsense. As a matter 
of fact, these advocates have, after more than 
20 years of unceasing effort, brought some 
minds in Washington to the point of be- 
lieving that unless prompt action is taken 
for participation by the United States, Can- 
ada will go it alone in constructing the pro- 
posed channel through the St. Lawrence 
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River from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes. This reasoning, of course, overlooks 
the great truth that the opportunity for 
Canada to proceed along this line has been 
present from the very outset. 

The great threat to Pennsylvania trans- 
portation, manufacturing, and mining in- 
dustries posed by the proposed seaway was 
cited by Senators Durr and Martin when 
they opposed enabling legislation in the Sen- 
ate Wednesday. The measure was passed by 
that body, however, and now goes to the 
House, where, because the Members are 
closer to the people, there is hope of de- 
feating it. 

The seaway project has been pictured by 
eminent engineers, shipping interests, and 
military experts as an economic and military 
monstrosity that no doubt will entail an in- 
vestment of billions by the United States, 
with no reasonable prospect of a fair return. 

Despite the fact that legislation author- 
izing it remains to be finally acted upon by 
Congress, more than $135 million has been 
siphoned from the Treasury for prelimmary 
work on the scheme. In the face of its 
harmful effect upon the economy of the 
Middle Atlantic States and its liability in 
time of war, such presumption calls for vig- 
orous protests along with an unceasing effort 
to prevent further dissipation of Ameri- 
can funds. 


The Irony of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
enclosed editorial from one of the fine 
papers of the 28th Congressional District 
of the State of New York, the Livingston 
Manor Times, brings to mind again the 
truth of the saying that, we “strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” 


Many people are wasting precious 
Sympathy over a man who hardly rates 
it and are not considering the case of 
Coionel Schwable, who is in a most tragic 
predicament which certainly does 
deserve both understanding and con- 
sideration. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Ixony or It 

A person cannot help but be disgusted, 
when we read in the press of this land of 
ours how a brave man with a brilliant record 
of combat experience, now broken and hu- 
Millated is forced to stand trial before a 
4 member court of inquiry, because he signed 
a false confession under torture, while the 
Top Brass in the Pentagon, permits promo- 
tion and an honorable discharge to a man 
who refused to answer 33 questions about 
possible Communist activities and con- 
nections. 

On one hand, we have Col. Frank Schwa- 
ble, a flying Marine with a brilliant record, 
who was broken by torture, and abuse, who 
after hours of humiliation finally signed a 
falce confession and who may have to stand 
a court-martial. 

On the other hand we have a Dr. Irving 
Peress, a reserve dentist, who refused to 
answer questions that any honorable man 
or good citizen would not hesitate to answer, 
unless he had something to hide. Senator 
Jos syn McCartuy says, and it is not refuted 
that Peress was a Communist party leader. 
Despite that he was promoted from captain 
to major and, as MCOAnrTuy says, “was given 
a hurryup discharge.“ 
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All we can say is “that it is time for heads 
in the Pentagon to start rolling.” The 
entire proceedings smells so bad that it calls 
for action by every veteran organization in 
the country to right a wrong. 


Medical Research Center for South Jersey 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very gratifying to me to record the fact 
that a group of public-spirited citizens of 
the Camden, N. J., area has recognized 
the importance and, indeed, the necessity 
of instituting for the south Jersey area 
a research center for diagnostic services 
in communicable diseases. 

I have been for a long time greatly 
concerned about the inadequacy of our 
research facilities, not only for com- 
municable diseases but for all kinds of 
disease in the south Jersey area. In fact, 
this lack of research facilities is not 
confined to the south Jersey area. It 
exists throughout the entire Nation. 

It was a recognition of this fact that 
gave rise to the health inquiry which 
was inaugurated by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of which Iam chairman. The hearings 
which were held by our committee last 
fall after the adjournment of Congress, 
continued by a worldwide study in which 
I participated, and a continuation of the 
hearings during January and February 
of this year, developed and made plain 
the necessity of a research program of 
wide proportions. 

It has been my privilege as chairman 
of the committee to introduce legislation 
that will greatly expand and extend re- 
search facilities in every State and en- 
able the State health authorities in each 
State to institute research facilities to 
meet the particular requirements of each 
State. This is being done on the same 
theory that pertains to hospital con- 
struction under the Hill-Burton Act. In 
fact, it is an amendment to that act by 
expanding its provisions, Thus, Federal 
funds would be available to each of the 
States to match funds made available by 
the several for the purpose. oy 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post 
newspaper of Camden, N. J., issue of 
January 27, 1954, entitled ‘‘Medical Re- 
search Center for South Jersey Area,” 
It reads as follows: 

MenicaL RESEARCH CENTER FOR SOUTH JERSEY 
AREA 

An extremely important addition to this 
area's medical facilities will be the new re- 
tearch center to be operated by the South 
Jersey Medical Research Foundation. 

The center will offer research and diagnos- 
tic services in communicable diseases, and 
will be the only institution of its kind in 
this area. Drs. Lewis L, Coriell, of Cam- 
den Municipal Hospital, and Joseph Stokes 
Jr., of Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, will 
direct its work. The two have been associ- 
ated in field experiments in the South and 
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Southwest with gamma globulin as a tem- 
porary immunizing agent against paralyzing 
10 


The laboratory will be located in Camden. 
It will not be tax supported but will rely 
principally on grants-in-aid from organiza- 
tions sponsoring research work. Funds al- 
ready are available for operating expenses, 
but a campaign to raise $250,000 by public 
subscription for building purposes will be 
launched soon. It is hoped to have the lab- 
oratory in operation within a year. 

Half the building fund will be used fof 
the laboratory and half to expand existing 
activities of Children's Hospital in cooper- 
ation with New Jersey institutions. 

President of the foundation is Philip E. 
Scott of Esterbrook Pen Co, John T. Dore 
rance, Jr., of Campbell Soup Co. is vice presi- 
dent and Bryant W. Langston, president O 
the Samuel E. Langston Co., is treasurer. 
Its board of managers includes other prom 
inent business and professional men. Dr. 
Coriell is secretary. 

Establishment of the center, according to 
Scott, will: 

1. Permit research into fields relatively un- 
known, with special emphasis on children’s 
diseases. 

2. Permit the use of tissue culture tech- 
nique in various diseases, including the 
common cold. 

3. Provide a virus diagnostic center wit? 
expert aid for south Jersey doctors in al 
ments dificult to diagnose. 

4. Increase medical knowledge and exper- 
lence in south Jersey institutions which no 
have to rely on remote facilities, causing 1088 
of vital time, efficiency and money. 

5. Afford research facilities to doctors in- 
terested in them. 

Scott points out that the center can pro- 
vide especially important services in eP!* 
demles of various diseases. 

It will moke available under one roof re- 
search facilities hitherto bottled up and not 
80 readily accessible, 

It is obvious that in many ways it will 
be a great boon to this area, 

The men who conceived the idea of it 
and the men who are helping bring it into 
being and supporting it, have earned 
gratitude of the community. 

Camden should and will be proud to pe 
the site of an institution such as this will be 


With the Gl's in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOM. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presidents 4 
ask unanimous consent to have prin cle 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
entitled “With the GI's in Ind jd 
published in the U. 8. News & Wor 
Report for March 5, 1954. cle 
There being no objection, the art! 5 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO™” 
as follows: ‘a£ 
WitH Ttae GI's rm Inpocnrma—THE* 
ALREADY aT WORK IN ANOTHER WAB ae 
TOURANE, Inpocuina.—Most of the Ar pins 
can air technicians working in Ind orid 
have heard sounds of battle before in W 
War II or Korea. But in Indochin® 
different. Here they are close to war and 
not part of it. It's nerve racking. aun 
The chatter of machineguns and Wood 
boom of French 155's firing into the p * 
ing hills just across from Tourane airstriP ot 
a nightly occurrence. Americans are 
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Particularly jittery. They know that mine- 
fields, barbed wire and fortified outposts are 
between them and the Communist Viet- 
Minh. The French also have a large gar- 
rison nearby. 

Communist forces in this area, the Amer- 
jeans are told, are not strong enough for a 
Major offensive against the Tourane base. 
But they harass French outposts nightly and 
have been within a mile of American billets. 

At Doson, only 8 minutes’ jet fying time 
from Communist China’s border, unease is 
more tangible. This base is on the edge of 
the Red River delta, for 7 years a fluid but 
major battleground between the French and 
the Communist Viet-Minh. Raids, am- 
bushes, fire fights, and artillery harassments 
are within sight and sound of American bil- 
lets, and are now a part of daily life there. 

Viet-Minh raiders, not long ago sneaked 
into the Doson base and destroyed 2 Ameri- 
can C-47's with explosives, damaging several 
others. Early this week, another raiding 
party tried to land at the edge of the base 
from small boats. The French blew them 
out of the water. 

Vapor trails from jet planes were seen over 
the field recently. Neither French nor Viet- 
Minh forces have jets in Indochina, but 
Communist China does have Russian-built 
MIG jets at airfields just across the border. 

No one in official position expects trouble 
in larger quantities than the French have 
been able to deal with in the past. But Amer- 
icans have plans for orderly evacuation—by 
air if there is time, or by retreating to a 
nearby landing beach if the field should be 
under direct attack. 

The relative closeness of these two fields 
to possible danger draws forth this comment 
by a United States Air Force major: At 
Tourane, we discuss the possibilities of a 
fight. At Doson, we talk about the prob- 
abilities.” à 

American GI's at Tourane look, talk, and 
work exactly like GI's at Clark Field in the 
Philippines, or Tachikawa and Iwakuni in 
Japan, their former bases. They wear fa- 
tigues during the day and uniforms at night. 
Officers wear kahki during the day, but can 
don civilian clothes at night when visiting 
the French officers’ mess. But the superficial 
Tesembiance to their former life ends there. 

Pilots of transport planes are required to 
carry pistols, sheathed bayonets, water bot- 
tles, and emergency rations. ~All officers have 
Pistols in their rooms. Men are not per- 
mitted to leave base except on conducted 
tours or Sunday swims at a beach guarded 
by French machinegun squads. The French, 
as another precaution, are beginning to 
evacuate villagers living near Doson, to guard 
against any grenade throwing or other terror- 
ist incident. 

Americans arrived here with one plane 
loaded with tents, but the French had evacu- 
ated a military hospital on the base and 
turned it over to the technicians for their 
quarters. Rooms are clean and comfortable. 
But the local power output is so low that 
movies cannot be shown at night and reading 
is difficult. For recreation, then, enlisted 
men visit French clubs on the base, 

Food for the American technicians is the 
usual Air Force fare, minus frozen meats 
but with fresh vegetables flown in from the 
Philippines. Until the doctor ordered the 
men not to, most men brushed their teeth 
with tap water and expected to kill any 
germs with bourbon. 

When the American technicians arrived 
at these bases, they started operations from 
Scratch. They unloaded their transport 
Planes by hand until fork lifts were flown 
in. They ripped boxes apart and used lum- 
ber to construct workbenches. Then they 
started repairing and overhauling American 

. B-26's and ex-Navy Bearcat fighters, back- 
bone of the French combat forces in Indo- 
china. At Doson, Americans also repair 
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C-7's, which the French use to supply and 
reinforce outlying garrisons. 

The Air Force has pledged that none of 
these new arrivals would have to stay in 
Indochina more than 120 days. Lt. Col. 
Walter Miller, unit commander at Tourane, 
intends to send hardship cases—mostly men 
whose wives now are crossing the Pacific— 
back to their base in Japan or the Philip- 
pines in 30 days. Some others will be ro- 
tated in 60 days. That means there will al- 
ways be a nucleus of experienced men here 
to assimilate newcomers, no matter how long 
technical groups remain in Indochina. 

Morale is no better than one would expect 
under the circumstances of this new United 
States commitment in Asia. Some of the 
men here had only 4 to 8 hours’ notice that 
they were leaving for an unknown destina- 
tion. One officer got his orders a few hours 
before a surprise birthday party he had 
planned for his wife. He missed the party. 

All of the technicians shipped here were 
hand-picked for the job. They are mature 
men who have been through this sort of 
thing before. But they still get annoyed 
about some things—like the fact that mall 
is not arriving. English-language news- 
papers are not printed in Indochina, and 
and the Stars and Stripes is not provided 
free of charge because Indochina is not a 
combat zone. So reading matter is scarce. 

About the only American who really en- 
joys life at Tourane is Lt. Glendon Frazer of 
Centerville, Mass. He is making a study of 
the new French technique with chloropro- 
mazine, a drug that lowers body temperatures 
in a.sort of artificial hibernation or freezing. 
The French claim the drug has reduced bat- 
tle deaths from shock by one-third in Indo- 
china. 

Language differences, it turns out, are not 
an insurmountable handicap. Americans 
are not giving direct instructions to the 
French in how to maintain planes. The 
French have good technicians, but are woe- 
fully short of them and of proper mainte- 
nance equipment. The Americans” job ts to 
get all planes back into service and hope the 
French can keep them that way. 

An early attempt at dictionary French pro- 
duced one extraordinary reaction. The 
Vietnamese maids were told by an enter- 
prising airman to clean the wastebaskets 
every morning. The girls assigned a special 
detail to do this job and maintained for a 
while the cleanest soap-scrubbed waste- 
baskets in the world. 

Where the Americans really ran into 
trouble was in coping with the French sup- 
ply system. The French supply officer car- 
ries the location of all items of supply in 
his head. When he is absent, a research 
party must go into action. Now the Ameri- 
cans are buliding a locator and cross-index 
filing system. 

Urgently needed replacement parts are 
flown in from Clark Field, in the Philippines. 
A requisition now is filled within 2 days, and 
Clark Field is on a 7-day supply alert. A 
search party also is being readied to go 
through stocks at this base and at Haiphong 
and Saigon to locate items that the Air 
Force knows were shipped to Indochina in 
the past but which apparently have been 
misplaced. 

Thus far, the French and Americans seem 
to cooperate well. The only real clash has 
been over ground safety rules. The French 
insist on loading up their bombers on the 
same line where other planes are being over- 
hauled. Last week a 500-pound bomb was 
jolted off its carrier and exploded, destroying 
an American Air Force CAT. Two Americans 
were knocked down by the explosion, several 
were hit by flying glass and pelted with spent 
bomb fragments. But the French still “bomb 
up” at the old stand. 

The 864 question that is of all-consuming 
interest to American technicians now in 
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Indochina, however, is what their role here 
may turn out to be. A captain posed it this 
way: “We may turn out to be the forgotten 
troops who just did a job. We may be 
heroes who helped the French to win. Or 
we may be the men who started another 
war.” 
No one in Tourane can give the answer. 


We Need Another Like Lantaff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the announcement by Representative 
WILLIAM Lantarr that he would retire 
from the Congress at the end of this 
session was a most unwelcome message 
5 the Members of the Florida delega- 

on. 

Brit has been very cooperative and 
worked with the Florida delegation on 
legislation for the betterment of the 
State of Florida. His contribution and 
advice have been invaluable. With his 
experience in the Florida Legislature he 
came well prepared to put on the toga of 
Federal service in the Congress. His 
leadership will be missed not only by the 
Florida delegation but by the other 
Members of the Congress. 

He is highly regarded not only in his 
congressional district but by the citi- 
zens of the State of Florida. As evi- 
dence of the high regard in which he is 
held I am including in my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Miami Daily 
News, one of the leading newspapers of 
Florida, in its issue of January 4, 1954. 


This editorial is entitled “We Need 
Another Like Lantarr” and is as follows: 
We NEED ANOTHER LIKE LANTAFF 

Announcement by Miami's Representative 
Wous LaNrarr that he will retire after his 
second term, or at the end of the 83d Con- 
gress, second session, came as a surprise to 
all but his personal friends. The question 
is whether many Miamians will fully un- 
derstand the stated reason, the hardship in- 
volved, for the retirement. Whatever 
resentative Lanrarr’s other feelings in the 
matter, we do not presume to pry into them. 
We do feel that Miami will lose as a result. 

Unfortunately it is too true that Miami's 
Congressman has had a promising career in 
the law interrupted without comparable 
compensation. There is a familiar pattern 
of such careers all over the country, in the 
case of exceptional young men attorneys 
with profitable practice and promise. There 
are occasions when such men go on in 
politics, lending their talent and their lives 
to the country's benefit. But the personal 
sacrifice is still considerable. True, con- 
gressional salaries and allowances are up, 
but the economic transformation required 
in a Congressman’s life is no easier with 
inflation. 

The Miami Congressman will be well and 
gratefully remembered by his district for his 
2 terms, even though 1 is still un- 
finished. The assistance he has given to 
his district lies not so much in the field of 
legislation as In his diligent attention to his 
constituents. One notable aspect of that 
attention was the campaign he conducted 
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throughout the district last summer—long 
before it was rumored he might net run 
again. It was a campaign to get informa- 
tion as to his constituents’ wishes in pend- 
ing legisiation and public issues. We trust 
that information will still be helpful to 
the Congressman. 

Miami's need is for another conscientious, 
capnbie Congressman in the future suc- 
ceeding Representative LANTAFF. It is to be 
heped that such a one will rise to meet the 
challenge for this community's future and 
for the country’s future in the Nation's 
capital in which both are fatefully inter- 
twined. 


Pay of Fostal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the recent statement of the Postmaster 
General when he said that “the correc- 
tion of inequities will result in better 
work performance and greater efficien- 
cy.” However, I do not believe that he 
will correct pay inequities by following 
the recommendations proposed in the 
report of Fry and Associates, nor, will he 
get “better work performance and 
greater efficiency” as a result of the 
adoption of such a plan. 

The new 20 grade pay proposal does 
not answer nor solve the problem con- 
fronting the rank and file postal work- 
ers. Under the proposed reclassification 
scheme and pay increase plan, postal 
employees will receive an average in- 
crease of $200 per year but the great ma- 
jojrity of clerks and carriers will average 
only from $10 to $100 a year. This, to 
me, represents a token pay raise—and a 
shameful gesture toward a faithful and 

devoted group of civil service employees. 
r This report, in making specific com- 
parisons between postal employees and 
other non-Federal workers, says that the 
average weekly earnings of regular clerks 
and letter carriers are better than the 
average weekly earnings of large city 
policemen, firemen, and teachers. The 
fallacy of such an argument is found in 
the fact that these city employees are 
also underpaid and rightfully entitled to 
substantial pay increases. We also know 
that these city employees, as well as the 
Federal postal workers, have been at- 
tempting. to catch up with the rapid rise 
in the cost of living. 

I believe, and I am sure the Members 
of Congress agree, that every employee, 
be he in private industry or Government 
service should be paid adequate com- 
pensation—a salary that will retain his 
purchasing power parity with his pay 
check of 1939. 

The Postmaster General's proposal 
fails to meet the dire needs of these pos- 
tal employees. It offers them no re- 
lief from their economic plight. It is 
unrealistic—inadequate and unfair. It 
is a shameful attempt under the guise of 
@ pay raise. 

These Federal servants are entitled to 
fair and just treatment at the hands of 
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Congress—it is our duty to see that they 
get a decent pay raise. We can only at- 
tain an efficient and effective postal sys- 
tem through a dedicated and loyal group 
of postal workers who are treated and 
paid fairly. That is a solemn responsi- 
bility none of us can bypass nor shirk. 
Let us not fail them in this hour of great 
need. Let us correct the pay inequities 
and thereby get “better work perform- 
ance and greater efficiency.” 


Danger cf Increased Vegetable Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the pro- 
duction of vegetables is a very important 
part of Maryland's agricultural industry. 
Our farms are located close to the mar- 
ket places of several large cities, and 
those engaged in vegetable production 
keep a close eye on what goes on in 
Washington and in Congress. 

The Packer, a newspaper for the fruit 
and vegetable industry, recently com- 
mented editorially on remarks by Pres- 
ident A. Lee Towson, president of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica. Those engaged in vegetable pro- 
duction, Mr. Towson peinted out, have 
neither desired nor accepted Government 
aid, potato crops excepted. 

The failure of the Government's in- 
terference in potato production is well 
known to Mr. Towson, and he is con- 
vinced that the taxpayers also have un- 
favorable memories of that failure. 

Mr. Towson's remarks, and the com- 
ments by the editor of the Packer, de- 
serve the most serious consideration of 
the Department of Agriculture and of 
the United States Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Packer of February 20, 1954] 
SPOTLIGHTS DANGER OF INCREASED VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTION 

Spotlighting the danger of increased vege- 
table production from acreage now being di- 
verted from growing cotton, wheat, and corn, 
President A, Lee Towson, of the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America recently told 
his group that the American vegetable in- 
dustry, with one notable exception—pota- 
toes—has always been balanced by the law 
of supply and demand without Government 
aid. The balance of this industry is now 
seriously threatened by acreage diverted from 
production of our basic crops which carry 
high support programs and which can flood 
our markets with vegetables. If 1 percent 
of our diverted acres should go into vege- 
tables we would have an increase of 10 per- 
cent in our vegetable acreage he warned. 

“This diverted acreage question is poten- 
tial dynamite to the American vegetable 
grower and to all those other segments of 
our agricultural economy that have been 
operating under the law of supply and de- 
mand. There must be a program for these 
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diverted acres, else our whole agricultural 
economy will be unbalanced. The law 

supply and demand which has regulated 5? 
well that half of our agriculture which 18 
not producing under Government programs: 
will be swamped, so that in another year 
those operating outside of agriculture pro- 
grams will have no choice but to ask for 
Government supports. Let us dam the flood 
at its source before it can swamp more acres- 
The production from these acres should be 
required to be put in a soll-fertility bank 
as a basis for eligibility for support and these 
or remain unharvested and Un- 


“An acre of well grown cover crop, when 
plowed under, contains plant food equivalent 
to 1 ton of high grade fertilizer. The 
organic matter is quivalent to 10 tons of 
manure, In addition, it forms a cornerstone 
of first rank importance for soll conserva“ 
tion and good tilth. By using thèse prin- 
ciples we will be removing acres from pro- 
duction of marketable crops and using these 
diverted acres for production of the pest 
sources of nutrients—organic for the 80 
fertility bank, and a reduced cost for the 
following years. We offer this as a solution. 

Turning a critical eye toward some of 
present-day production programs in agricul- 
ture, Mr. Towson told his group that we are 
now spending one-half million dollars a da. 
for storage fees for billions of dollars W' 
of unneeded consumer goods—the list is get- 
ting larger each day of producers who 
only producing for Government purchase at 
unrealistic high supports. If the vegeta 4 
industry had been guided accordingly, sal d 
he, “the stink of rotting vegetables 
already have reached the taxpayers’ D t 
worte than that of potatoes, Are we no 
storing other products in large quantities 
which will have a similar ending? We -i 
the vegetable industry want no part in com 
tributing to these burdensome holdings. 


So Many Good People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 75 
New York Daily Mirror last Monel” 
published the following inspiring z 
torial in tribute to Brotherhood Week: 

So Many Goon PEOPLE 

The Mirror Saturday told the story 5 
Hilda Lausberg, 7, suffering from enuen 
burns, who needs donations of skin 80 th 
she may live. The child is in Meadow 
Hospital, East Meadow, Long Island. edi- 

Offers began coming in as soon as first the 
tions of the Saturday Mirror were ON 
streets Friday night. They total more 
1,000 now. was 

This was not an appeal for money. It Ain 
an appeal for volunteers who, if thelr pe 
proved to be of the right type. would, ir- 
willing to spend weeks in the hospital crne 
ing the delicate grafting operations. 
incident warms our faith in humanity 
our pride in our readers. = ose 

The comments of a surgeon, and th Gl 
of the little girl's mother, widow of a 
lost in Korea, are particularly apt. 

The surgeon sald: “It's ee 
people, willing to stay seve wee 
Hospital, just to help a girl they don't even 
know.” evo 

The mother sald; “Who would ever be this 
there are so many good people in 
troubled world.” 


and 
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Improvements Needed in Civil-Service 
Retirement System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
amendments to the retirement system 
for Federal employees under civil serv- 
ice which would make two necesasry im- 
provements. H, R. 5556, introduced by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Frno!, provides full retirement benefits 
after 30 years of service at the age of 55. 

H. R. 3936, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Michigan IMr. LESINSKI], 
would permit all civil-service employees 
to retire after 35 years of service, regard- 
less of their age. and without deduction 
of any kind due to age of the person 
retiring. 

At present retirement is permitted 
after 30 years of service at the age of 
55, but an employee who exercises this 
right loses 3 percent of his retirement 
for each year under the age of 69. This 
Means a reduction during the years of 55 
to 60, when he has the option to retire, 
of 15, 12, 9, 6, and 3 percent of his re- 
tlrement. The reduction, particularly 
in the earlier years, is too steep for most 
of the civil servants to afford to exercise 
this right. These employees have made 
their contributions for 30 years and the 
Government has matched them. If it is 
right to plan retirement for long-service 
employees, they should not then be pen- 
alized by a deduction from their modest 
retirement checks. 

Even though servicemen make no con- 
tribution to a retirement fund, they are 
entitled to retire after 20 or 30 years of 
Service without deduction for any years 
under 60. On the other hand, employees 
in the civil service, from whom deduc- 
tions of 6 percent of their salaries are 
taken, which accumulates in interest 
More than the contributions during the 
30 years, cannot receive their retirement 
Payments unless a substantial deduction 
is made if they are still under 60 years 
of age. 

The provision for full benefits without 
Teduction of any amounts for any of the 
years under 60 is not limited to pension 
Plans for service personnel, but exists 
also in the systems for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, for the Public Health 
Service, for investigative and Foreign 
Service employees, and for policemen and 
firemen in the District of Columbia. 

I am not questioning the wisdom of 
the provision which has been made in 
these systems. I thinnk, however, that 
other civil servants who have put in 30 
years in Government service and who 
have reached the age of 55 should be 
Permitted to retire and receive the re- 
tirement pay to which they would then 
be entitled by length of service 
amounting usually to less than half of 
their earnings while at work. Deduc- 
tions up to 15 percent for those under 
o make such retirement impractical 
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The other bill which I favor to improve 
the civil service retirement system, H. R. 
3936, would make it possible for an em- 
ployee to retire if he or she has worked 
in the civil service for 35 years. The 
age requirement after a person has 
served all of 35 years in the Government 
seems to me to be purely formal and 
perfunctory. Persons who have worked 
for the Government for at least 35 years 
are not young persons, It is the years 
of service and the contributions which 
have been made which are the true basis 
for an equitable claim to retirement. 
As already indicated, the retirement 
systems of the military services and the 
Public Health Service and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey are based on service and 
not age requirements, and the service 
requirements vary from 20 to 30 years. 
When they are entitled to benefits they 
receive full benefits, without deductions 
because they may not have reached a 
certain fixed age. 

Two States have followed this ex- 
ample—Ohio permitting retirement at 
any age after 36 years of service and 
Colorado after 35 years of service. This 
principle is also commonly used in many 
municipalities for policemen and fire- 
men, with terms of required service much 
less than 35 years. 

The average age of retirement of Gov- 
ernment employees in fiscal 1953 was 
61% years. The overall average years 
of service of these employees was 2314 
years. This is broken down in the fol- 
lowing categories under which retire- 
ment is permitted by the present law: 

Average years of 
Government service 
17.7 


Basis of retirement: 
Disability EE EEE a E E N 
Mandatory (at 70, at least 15 years of 

service) 
Optional, 60 to 70 years (at least 30 

years of service 3 
Optional, 62 to 70 years (at least 15 

years of service) _................. 21.8 


While we have no exact figures on the 
number now employed who have had 35 
years of service, the sample of retire- 
ments in 1953 suggests that a compara- 
tively small number of long-service em- 
ployees would be involved. 


Welcome, Rommy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not help but feel that every Member 
of the House who remembers Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo is happy to learn that he is 
soon to return to the United States as 
the personal representative of the new 
President of the Philippines, Ramon 
Magsaysay. The Washington Daily 
News yesterday editorialized as follows: 

WELCOME, ROMMY 

We welcome back to this country, Brig. 
Gen. Carlos Romulo, a former Ambassador, 
who returns as the personal representative 
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of the Philippine's new President, Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

It has been well said of the Filipino people 
that they are really 20 million oriental 
Americans. The brilliant, friendly, and for- 
ward-looking Rommy is a true embodiment 
of that sentiment. 

President Magsaysay, the most promising 
of all the leaders of free Asian nations, 
couldn't have picked a more articulate or 
effective envoy. The long-standing link be- 
tween America and the Philippines will be 
happily strengthened by the presence here 
of General Romulo, 


Russia’s Trade Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, Speake 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article by Sylvia Porter: 

Russta’s TRADE BOMB 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Russia's shopping tour in the West is be- 
coming the key weapons in the cold war, 
and she is using this commercial and propa- 
ganda bomb against us with increasingly 
frightening success. 

She is now pulling eager traders to Mos- 
cow by the carloads—from Britain, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Argentina, India, Egypt. 

She is offering trade deals to the West 
designed to bait even the most hardheaded, 
suspicious enemy of the Kremlin. 

She is making friends among our allies, 
helping to split them from us, feeding on the 
free world’s fear of American recession and 
resentment against America's trade-tarif 
policies, 

She is buying materials for war or for 
peace, building up her own industry for war 
or for peace. 

She is making our ban on the sale of 
strategic—war—goods to the Soviet bloc look 
silly, shortsighted, and selfish. 

She is making communism more palatable 
and popular in Western Europe and among 
her own people, too. 

All this she is doing while we do nothing 
in return. 

The Soviet trade drive couldn't be more 
exquisitely timed from the Soviet point of 
view. Throughout the West, surpluses have 
replaced shortages and depression has be- 
come the great terror, Throughout the West, 
there is a desperate longing for new markets 
in which to sell, 

So what is Russia doing? She is tempting 
the West with a potential market of 800 mil- 
lion customers. She is proving she means 
business by actually buying butter from 
Denmark, herring from Norway, wool from 
Australia, textiles from France, ships from 
Britain, cloth from Italy, 

She is paying for what she buys with 
precious gold or even with deliveries of goods 
our allies want—manganese, chrome, oll—or 
she is arranging credit deals. 

She is showing the West what could hap- 
pen by offering Britain a billion dollars“ 
worth of contracts for ships, railway, and 
power equipment, steam boilers, machine 
pen etc., to be delivered between 1955 and 

957. 

And she is throwing out the lures. We 
have a surplus of butter; so she offers to buy 
our butter. Britain's shipbuilding industry 
ee ee et ANAT PINOS Sacre fee 

ps. 
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And what are we doing about this grand 
offensive? 

We are fumbling. We are just antagoniz- 
ing our allies by insisting they sell only non- 
strategic goods to Russia. 

Nonstrategic? What is nonstrategic in the 
mid-20th century? The other day Bernard 
Baruch, America's reyered elder statesman, 
told me that when he was testifying before 
the President's Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy recently, he asked the Com- 
mission to name our one nonstrategic mate- 


“The distinguished body of men there was 
silent,” Baruch reported, “until the chair- 
man said, ‘bubble gum.““ 

Which puts nonstrategio“ into focus. 

What will happen? This, I am convinced: 

Trade between Russia and our friends in 
the free world will continue and mount to 
new postwar hights; 

This commercial link will make friends for 
Russia among our allies and also make them 
less dependent on us and our aid; 

The pressure for trade will compel us to 
stretch our definition of nonstrategic to the 
breaking point or to close our eyes while our 
allies stretch the definition for us; 

We will have to accept the realities of the 
trade or revise our own tariff-trade policies— 
or get in on the deals ourselves. 

We will be on the defensive on this vital 
cold-war front. 


Medical Care Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Iam including a statement by Dr. Alfred 
P. Ingegno, president of the Medical 
Scciety of the County of Kings, N. Y., 
and Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on medical care insurance. This 
statement given by Dr. Ingegno was sup- 
ported also by the Kings County Physi- 
cians Guild, represented by Aaron Kot- 
tler, M. D., its president, and by the New 
York Academy of General Practice, rep- 
resented by John Flynn, M. D., cochair- 
man of its legislative and public rela- 
tions committees: 

The Medical Society of the county of Kings 
and Academy of Medicine, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which, as its president, I have the honor to 
represent, appreciates very much the oppor- 
tunity to express its views on medical-care 
insurance. Our society has well over 3,000 
members; in point of membership it is the 
second largest county medical society in 
this country. I presume to speak only for 
the great majority of the practicing doctors 
in my community. But it would be a mis- 
take to assume that the fundamental beliefs 
of the doctors In Kings County with respect 
to medical-care insurance are significantly 
different from those held by doctors else- 
where. 

Changing times impose new demanas. 
Even though the rise in costs of medical care 
has not been as great as in some other essen- 
tial fields it has become necessary to devise 
new methods for meeting these costs. It is 
no longer sufficient for the doctor to per- 
sonally adjust his fees to the means of his 
patients. It is no longer enough that doc- 
tors give away a billion dollars worth of medi- 
cal service in free clinics and on the wards 
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of hospitals all over the country annually. 
This has been done in the past, is being done 
now and will continue to be done just so long 
as it Is necessary. For this is an accepted 
obligation of the medical profession. But 
this is not sufficient now for the simple 
reason that doctor’s fees are at present such 
a small proportion of total medical care costs 
that lessening of this factor alone can bring 
at best but partial relief. At least two- 
thirds of the medical care dollar goes for 
such things as hospital care, nursing care, 
laboratory and technical services, drugs and 
medications, etc., and the costs of these are 
certainly not under the control of the medi- 
cal profession. 

Medical care costs more than It used to 
not only because all of its ingredients are 
more expensive but because with advances 
in medical knowledge more can be done for 
the sick than was once possible. Some cures 
would have cost much less years ago for 
the simple reason that there was not as much 
cure available. Many mcdern medical tech- 
niques require the use of methods, pro- 
cedures, services, personnel, products, and 
facilities which were formerly not available. 
and all of these things cost money. These 
simple and obvious facts indicate how unjust 
it would be to accuse the medical profession 
of primary responsibility for the rise in costs 
of medical care. 

It has become something of a fashion 
to publicly criticize the doctor. Specialists 
in this field enjoy the advantage that 
sensationalism always confers. In some 
quarters attempts to discredit the medical 
profession have reached such implausible 
proportions that one can readily foresee their 
inevitable collapse of their own bombastic 
weight. Aside from the erroneous charge 
that the medical profession Is to blame for 
high costs of medical care, it has even been 
alleged that doctors haye shown no concern, 
have done nothing to meet the problem, and 
have not come up with any quick, simple, 
single, sure-fire panacea. Upon false prem- 
ises such as these it seems hardly likely that 
one can rationally and intelligently build a 
durable solution of medical care problems. 
For, as a necessary consequence of these 
faulty assumptions, the reasonabie proposals 
and sound advice and leadership of the med- 
ical profession are unfortunately too often 
disregarded. There is a lamentable tendency 
to ignore the obvious fact that medical plans 
which automatically exclude the possibility 
of hearty cooperation and approval of the 
Vast majority of the doctors who must give 
the service necessarily start out on a very 
shaky foundation indeed. 

In the development of voluntary medical 
care insurance, which in our democracy is 
certainly best calculated to help meet the 
problem of rising medical care costs, the 
medical profession has for years taken a lead- 
ing role, In spite of statements made by 
some, the medical profession has been very 
seriously concerned with medical care costs 
and has done very much to meet the problem. 

If we look at the record of voluntary 
medical care insurance honestly, how can 
anyone deny its drama, its speed, its success, 
and its promise for the future? 

In the 12 years from 1940 to 1952 there 
has been this phenomenal achievement: The 
number of people covered by hospitalization 
insurance has risen from 12 million to 90 
million. The number of people with surgi- 
cal care insurance has risen from 5 million to 
73 million. The number of people insured 
against medical ills has risen from 3 million 
to 36 million. The breathtaking pace of de- 
velopments in these fields in the past 6 years 
is almost unbelievable. Curiously enough, 
however, this makes few headlines. 

It should be recalled that it is the medical 
profession that has had the major role in 
this startling progress. It has been the most 
important factor. The encouragement, sup- 
port, and sponsorship of hospital, surgical, 
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and medical care plans by doctors through 
their State and county medical societies has 
been the keystone of the arch of this suc- 
cess, So much so that since 1950 there has 
been at least one medical society approved 
or sponsored prepayment medical care plan 
in every State of the Union, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territory of Hawail. 

In the development of sickness insurance 
of the so-called service type, with its aug- 
mented guaranty of full coverage without 
extra charges for people in the low- and mid- 
clle-income groups, the leadership and sup“ 
port of the medical profession has been cru- 
cial, Indeed it has been the willingness 
the doctor to accept full payment fee sched 
ules at considerably less than the going rate 
that has kept the premiums for such service 
plans within the reach of those with modest 
incomes. This is certainly practical leader- 
ship and cooperation of the highest order. 

It is not denied that much remains to be 
done. But the comprehensiveness and com- 
pleteness of coverage is increasing rapidl¥ 
as actuarial experience accumulates, And it 
is by extension of the benefits obtainable 
under such voluntary prepayment free- 
choice plans that the greatest hope for the 
future lies. 

Insurance against the less common majo 
costs of prolonged illness, so-called catas- 
trophic coverage, with a deductible feature 
like collision insurance, is still In the experi- 
mental stage. Although of relatively recent 
vintage there are already probably over ® 
million people who now have some form 
of this type of insurance. This too is mak- 
ing very rapid strides and holds great promise 
for the very near future. Combinations o 
presently available medical-surgical covet 
age, hospitalization insurance, and insurance 
against the costs of catastrophic illness 
should provide a satisfactory and acceptable 
cushion against the costs of most illness. 

In the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings, as in many other county and State 
medical societies all over the country, 
have long had what we believe to be very 
constructive attitudes toward medical care 
Insurance. Statements made before 
committee that county and State m 
societies oppose medical care insurance are 
completely false. The Medical Society of th® 
County of Kings, for example, has dy 
approved two voluntary prepayment unre 
stricted free-choice medical care plane 
which together service several millions 
subscribers in the New York metropolit 
area. These medical care plans are d 
United Medical Service (Blue Shield) an 
Group Health Insurance, Inc. Both of th 
plans have service features which guaran’ 
that people in the low and middle incom 
groups will not be subject to extra ch 
for medical and surgical service. In other 
words, the participating doctors in these 
plans have agreed to accept as full paymen s 
for their services the amounts listed in th® 
service fee schedule. This service fee se 
ule is very modest indeed and indicates 
earnest willingness of the doctors in al 
community to cooperate In making med! 
care costs more manageable for the average 
family and to avoid the necessity for addi 
tional charges. Improvements in the ex ‘uy 
of coverage under these plans is co edi- 
increasing. In addition to in-hospital meu. 
cal and surgical coverage, there are now con 
tracts which include home and office this 
It is important to bear in mind that all tg 
has been accomplished without — a 
panel practice, and without resort to res 
tion of the patient's right to freely 
his own physician. costs 

One of the aspects of medical care ver- 
which requires improved insurance serv- 
age involves consultative and diagnostic bund 
ices. This of course includes labora ch 
X-ray studies. To a limited extent ider 
services are insured by approprlate oo 
added to existing medical care plan 
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tracts. This, however, is as yet admittedly 
inadequate and we of the Medical Society 
of the County of Kings are at the present 
time working on what may prove to be a 
constructive answer to this problem. I am 
submitting herewith a proposal which I made 
before the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings last October and which is now receiv- 
ing the careful study of the society’s medi- 
cal care plain committee. I believe there is a 
voluntary prepayment way to give compre- 
hensive diagnostic and consultative care as 
an extension to the medical and surgical 
benefits provided under the service-type 
plans already mentioned. = 

My proposal was that the Medical Society 
of the County of Kings should sponsor the 
formation of a “consultative and diagnostic 
group.” Of course, any county medical so- 
ciety could do the same thing. In essence, 
the plan would provide for the creation of 
a consultant and diagnostic group of physi- 
cians, a voluntary partnership of all spe- 
cialists willing to participate. This group, 
which in a county the size of ours would, of 
course, be gigantic, would contract with vari- 
ous medical-care insurance plans to furnish 
complete diagnostic and consultant services 
to subscribers in the lower economic brackets. 
The group would be paid by the insurance 
company on a per capita basis, so much per 
patient annually. Payment to the physi- 
clans rendering the service, however, would 
be on the basis of a fee-for-service schedule. 

A simple diagram of the proposed plan 
outlines its essential structure. There would 
be an appropriately modified fee schedule, 
but the services would be rated in units in- 
stead of dollars according to their relative 
worth. The dollar value of each unit would 
be determined at intervals by dividing the 
total net income of the group by the total 
units of service rendered during the interval. 
Payment would then be made to those who 
gave the services in accordance with the 
number of units of service each had ren- 
dered. All services of the group would be 
supplied on a free-choice private-practice 
basis on the request of the patient's per- 
sonal physician. In other words, the group 
‘would be paid on a per capita basis by the 
insurance company. The group in turn 
would pay the individual specialist render- 
ing the service on a fee-for-service basis. 

Note that under the proposed plan the 
insured patient would go to his family doc- 
tor in the normal way to obtain the usual 
medical and surgical benefits insured against. 
If the services of a consultant, or if X-ray 
Or laboratory aid is required, even of the 
so-called preventive or checkup type, the 
patient could then be referred to any of 
the specialists in the group for necessary 
services Just as is done in ordinary private 
practice. The specialist would report his 
findings to the referring doctor in the usual 
Way and send notification of services ren- 
dered to group headquarters. At intervals 
Payment would be made to the specialists 
in accordance with the dollar value of the 
units of service rendered. 

The dollar value of each unit of service 
would fluctuate somewhat depending on the 
degree of utilization of services. But these 
fluctuations need not be violent if proper 
allowance is made for anticipated utiliza- 
tion. Abuses of the plan from unwarranted 
Overuse could, of course, be guarded against 
to a certain extent by limited exclusions and 
limited coinsurance features. This plan 18 
not meant to be a bonanza for specialists. 
Indeed to begin with the fee schedule would 
recognize the economic limitations of the 
People being serviced. Its primary purpose 
Would be to guarantee a fully paid consultant 
and diagnostic service for the lower income 
Patient through his own family doctor. 
Freedom of choice would be assured not only 
by wide specialist participation, but also by 
Provisions for indemnification of nonpartici- 
Pating specialists as well. 
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It seems to me that a plan such as this, 
appropriately modified in accordance with the 
needs of the patients of a particular com- 
munity, could be tried on a limited experi- 
mental basis for a period. If found practi- 
cable it could then be extended to more 
people, and possibly, with additional pre- 
mium increments, to people in higher eco- 
nomic brackets. It thus seems quite possible 
to extend present plans with their medical 
and surgical benefits to include even such 
expensive items as consultative and diag- 
nostic service. It is possible to do this in 
the yoluntary way, and it is possible to do 
this without sacrificing the patient's right 
to unrestricted free choice of doctor. 

We of the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings have been seriously concerned not 
only with ways of making medical care in- 
surance more comprehensive and more in- 
clusive, but have also given considerable 
thought to the problem of people who are 
not insured and can afford little or nothing in 
the way of payment for medical care. Such 
people aré being taken care of for the most 
part in the free clinics and wards of hospitals 
all over the country and in the care of these 
patients physicians of course give their serv- 
ices without charge. It is also true that 
most physicians in private practice adjust 
their fees downward for people who are 
economically limited and often give part or 
all of their services entirely without charge. 
Those people who are on welfare aid are 
cared for by physicians who receive very 
modest fees for their services from the com- 
munity. It may well be that people receiv- 
ing welfare aid should preferably have the 
benefit of better medical care through the 
agency of voluntary prepayment free-choice 
medical care insurance paid for out of com- 
munity funds. In this field Government 
aid may be of definite benefit. 

In order to meet any immediate needs 
however, our medical society has taken what 
I feel to be a most constructive step. It has 
recently unanimously agreed to form a med- 
ical aid committee, made up of as many 
hundreds and thousands of our members as 
possible. This committee will pledge itself 
to give medical and surgical care to any- 
one who needs it whether or not he can pay 
for it. If the problem is one for a general 
practitioner, the general practitioner on the 
list whose turn it is will see the patient, or 
the surgeon if it is a surgical problem, or 
anyone of the different specialists. Which- 
ever doctor sees the patient will from that 
point on have the responsibility of his proper 
care. If the doctor can handle it alone, all 
well and good. If the patient requires 
something more, consultation with another 
doctor, or hospital care, or some special kind 
of clinic care, or gome special kind of welfare 
or social service care, the doctor will take the 
personal responsibility of arranging for it 
through our headquarters setup. We intend 
to do this just as quietly and efficiently and 
conscientiously as we can, and we will do it 
on an intimate person-to-person basis with- 
out any thought whatever of the fact that 
no fee Is involved. Our main purpose will 
be the satisfaction of knowing that no one 
in our community is lacking the proper med- 
ical attention just because he can't pay for it. 

Much has been accomplished in the volun- 
tary way. Much can continue to be accom- 
plished in the voluntary way without the 
whiplash of compulsion and restrictive con- 
trol; without infringement of the patlent's 
unrestricted right to choose his own doctor; 
without compromising the medical profes- 
ston's ability to render competent, efiicient, 
ethical, personal service; without panel- 
practice medicine; and without resort to 
a production-line or department store phil- 
osophy of medical care. 

President Eisenhower's insistence on a 
framework of voluntary method and freedom 
of choice of physician should have everyone’s 
wholehearted support, We are in complete 
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accord with his desires in this respect. There 
is merit, too, in the thought that a Goy- 
ernment-sponsored reinsurance corporation 
may have value in covering some of the mar- 
ginal actuarial risks that privately sponsored 
medical care plans may have to assume to 
broaden some types of coverage. It remains 
only to be certain that in any such program 
the utmost care be exercised to avoid en- 
couragement and support of medical care 
plans which negate the essence of our free 
society. A 

Such a Federal reinsurance corporation 
should not be a prop to plans which deny 
unrestricted free choice of physician, which 
encourage panel practice, and which create 
conditions of medical practice that may lead 
to underserviced, dissatisfied patients and 
impersonal medical care techniques, It is 
worthy of note that the right to free choice 
of doctor is enforced under the compensa- 
tion rules of the State of New York. The 
aim should be to make free choice available 
to everyone. The aim should be to try to 
see that everyone who needs medical care 
can go to his personal physician for it and 
not be forced to go to some big impersonal 
clinic or center. The economics of medical 
care is important, but even more important 
is the quality of medical care. Let us not 
make the fatal mistake of taking on a shoddy 
product because it is cheaper or statistically 
alluring. We must not for 1 moment for- 
get that patients and doctors are people and 
not inanimate objects on a production belt. 

I want to assure the members of this com- 
mittee that the Medical Society of the coun- 
ty of Kings, along with other county and 
State medical societies has been and will 
continue to be earnestly cooperative in the 
solution of medical care problems. In this 
respect we are ready and willing to work in 
every way possible with any interested group, 
whether it be management or labor or Goy- 
ernment to effectuate constructive solutions 
by voluntary methods. 

Up to this point I have avoided mention 
of certain erroneous statements made be- 
fore this committee by a spokesman for the 
Health Insurance Plan of New York, Inc. I 
will refer to these statements now with the 
brevity that they merit. This HIP spokes- 
man implied that county and State medical 
societies oppose medical care insurance, 
How ridiculously false this is should be 
readily evident from what I have already 
said. The statement was also made that 
county medical societies oppose group prac- 
tice. This, too, is a complete untruth. The 
medical profession and county medical so- 
cleties do not oppose group practice. There 
are many medical groups all over the coun- 
try practicing perfectly ethical medicine 
and rendering fine service. Indeed, in a 
sense every doctor practices group medicine, 
for every doctor avails himself of the spe- 
cialized knowledge of his colleagues in his 
community for consultation when required 
for diagnosis and treatment. The essential 
element in medical teamwork is the coopera- 
tion among competent men, not the con- 
struction of fancy clinic buildings or centers. 
An important thing about group practice 
among doctors is that any group or partner- 
ship of physicians is expected to abide by the 
medical code of ethics just as an individual 
physician does. The fact that a physician is 
practicing in a group does not release him 
from his ethical obligations which after all, 
are primarily intended to protect the rights 
and interest of patients, 

Other reported statements of this spokes- 
man of the Health Insurance Plan of New 
York, Inc., should be accepted with extreme 
reserve. It is not true that the AMA has 
approved this plan. Nor has the plan been 
approved by the Medical Society of the State 
of New York or by any of the county medical 
societies in its area of operation. Indeed 
HIP has not even been approved by any sig- 
nificant numbers of subscribers in the New 
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York metropolitan area. Out of a popula- 
tion of about 10 million people HIP has only 
400,000 subscribers of whom, in a sense, 
about half are “captive” New York City em- 
ployees. Compare this with the 3,000,000 
subscribers of the United Medical Service, 
for example, which has the approval of both 
the State and County medical societies. 

The major reason why the vast majority of 
doctors and of potential subscribers oppose 
HIP is because HIP does not allow unre- 
stricted free choice of doctor, When a sub- 
scriber joins HIP he must go to one of the 
groups of physicians chosen by this insur- 
ance pian to service its subscribers. This is 
in direct contrast to United Medical Service 
and Group Health Insurance, Inc., the sub- 
scribers to which may go to any doctor of 
their choice to obtain their insurance bene- 
fits. It is this HIP denial of unrestricted 
free choice of doctor in direct contravention 
of a clearly stated principle of the medical 
code of ethics, and in direct contravention of 
the fundamental rights of patients that has 
made it unacceptable. 

In essence, HIP is a privately controlled 
insurance corporation with a governing 
board of which only one third are physicians 
and none of those practicing physicians, 
which directs that its doctors must practice 
group medicine, passes upon their qualifi- 
cations, solicits patients for them, channels 
patients to them, limits the subscriber's 
choice to its restricted panel of physicians, 
and assigns & per capita remuneration to 
medical groups for service, the groups in turn 
haying physicians in partnership or on sal- 
ary. This is a far cry from medical care 
insurance but is rather a system of medical 
care practice which carries in its objection- 
able compulsory features. 

A serious ethical question has also arisen 
with respect to HIP advertising, which as you 
know, is prohibited to physicians by the 
medical code of ethics. Through inspired 
publicity, group publications sent to pa- 
tients, advertisements, throw-aways, door- 
to-door solicitation and so forth, HIP adver- 
tising has benefited the relatively few phy- 
sicians on its panel. All this is ethically 
denied to solo practitioners and independent 
groups of doctors. 

HIP has also manifested curiously monop- 
Olistic and restraining tendencies. It has a 
virtual monoply on medical-care insurance 
of city employees. The fact of the matter 
is that the city of New York will pay half 
the premium of employees who subscribe to 
HIP, but not of employees who subscribe to 
any other medical-care plan. If a group of 
employees wants to join, let us say, United 
Medical Service, they have to pay the whole 
premium themselves. But if the group joins 
HIP the city pays half the premium. What 
is still worse, the city will not even pay half 
the employee's hospitalization insurance un- 
less he joins HIP. The result of this unfor- 
tunate and anomalous situation is that there 
is severe economic pressure on the city em- 
ployees to join HIP. HIP has frantically 
opposed any attempts to liberalize the city’s 
attitude In these matters. It is reasonable 
to hope, however, that Mayor Wagner's sup- 
port of the free choice principle will be a 
potent influence toward the correction of 
present inequities. 

We have made constructive suggestions 
to HIP which would enable it to carry on its 
prepayment group practice insurance scheme 
and at the same time allow the subscriber 
the right to unrestricted free choice of doc- 
tor, and which would permit groups of New 
York City employees to democratically 
choose the medical-care plan they prefer, the 
city to pay half the premium of any medical- 
care plan chosen. All of our conciliatory 
efforts have been brusquely rejected by HIP. 

These facts are mentioned to emphasize 

‘that there is no opposition to prepayment 
group practice as a concept as has been re- 
peatedly and falsely alleged. The opposition 
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has been to specific and correctable deficien- 
cles involving restriction of free choice of 
doctor and other questionable practices and 
procedures. Every medical-care plan should 
be evaluated on the basis of what it does, not 
what it claims it does. We should be mind- 
ful not only of what a medical-care plan 
gives but also of what it takes away. 

I can only conclude with one general ob- 
servation. The medical society of the coun- 
ty of Kings has supported and will continue 
to support any and all worthy medical-care 
Plans. In justice to our patients and in 
justice to the obligations of our professions 
it cannot be expected to give approval to 
medical plans which deny unrestricted free 
choice of doctor and which nurture the seed 
of compulsion, 


Sixty Days of Accumulated Annual Leave 
in the Federal Government Service 
Skould Be Reinstituted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the concerted cry from many 
sources for relief from the so-called 
Thomas rider, Congress enacted Public 
Law 102, 83d Congress, approved July 2, 
1953, for the purpose of overcoming some 
of the criticisms of it. 

After a closer view of the new leave 
law, many students of civil-service re- 
form and personnel administration came 
to the conclusion that for most em- 
ployees in the Federal Government Pub- 
lic Law 102 is not a betterment of the 
bad situation, but that in reality the 
situation is probably worse, even if un- 
intentionally so. A careful analysis re- 
veals that the new leave law goes even 
further than the Thomas rider in curb- 
ing employee leave benefits. The only 
employees benefiting from the new law 
are those who had less than 30 days of 
accumulated leave. Under the Thomas 
rider they could not accumulate any 
more leave, but these employees now 
can save up to 30 days. For the great 
majority of Federal employees who have 
in excess of 30 days’ leave, the new law 
hurts them even more than the old one. 

Congress has decreed in this new law 
that all employees must reduce their 
accumulated leave to 30 days within a 
reasonable length of time. The new law 
also prevents departing employees from 
receiving cash payments for unused 
leave for any current year. They are 
entitled to cash payments for the amount 
of leave they had accumulated at the 
beginning of the year, but all unused 
leave of the current year will have to be 
taken as vacations before they depart 
from Federal service. Survivors of de- 
ceased employees‘ are discriminated 
against even more, for now they are not 
entitled to cash payments for the unused 
leave of the current year left by an em- 
ployee. 

This is the way Congress answered the 
impassioned plea of many Government 
employees and employee unions for some 
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relief to the inequities which had crept 
into our annual leave law. 

It is imperative that we now reex- 
amine the annual leave picture and make 
some drastic changes in the annual 
sick leave law with a view to restor- 
ing to this group of loyal and devoted 
employees some of the rights which they 
have enjoyed historically in our Nation. 

The privilege of receiving annual and 
sick leave benefits as Government em- 
ployees is not a new idea; the first legis- 
lation providing sick and annual leave 
for Government employees was passe 
in 1893, over 60 years ago. Prior to 1932, 
however, Federal leave statutes made 
no provision whatsoever for accumula- 
tion, but the Economy Act of June 30. 
1932, made annual leave accumulative 
without limit. The Annual Leave Act of 
March 14, 1936, preserved the right of 
employees to leave which they had ac- 
cumulated under restrictions of the 
Economy Act, and authorized future ac- 
cumulations in amounts up to 60 days- 
During World War II, Federal employees 
were requested by the President to limit 
annual leave to a period of 2 weeks & 
year, except in emergencies. Because 
this stipulation, the accumulation limit 
was increased, to a total of 90 days. 
Since wartime, however, Congress has 
constantly been chipping away at 
reserve by various acts. 

Public Law 239, 80th Congress, re- 
turned to the 60-day accumulation 
limit. Section 1212 of the General 
Appropriations Act, 1951, required that 
all annual leave earned in calendar year 
1950 be used or forfeited by June 30, 
1951. Section 601 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Act, 1952, required 
that all annual leave earned in calendar 
year 1951 be used or forfeited by June 
30, 1952. The basic law regulating an- 
nual and sick leave rights was rewritten 
in 1951, repealing section 601 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act. 
This act also provided a 60-day limit on 
accumulation—except for a 90-day 
for certain categories of overseas per- 
sonnel—and protected existing accumu- 
lations, although providing for a gradual 
reduction of such accumulation to the 
60-day level through normal use. Sec- 
tion 401 of the Independent Offices AP- 
propriation Act of 1953, ordered as per- 
manent legislation forfeiture each June 
30th of all unused annual leave earn 
in the preceding calendar year. 
was the so-called Thomas rider. 

It is my honest opinion at this time 
that we in Congress must enact legisla- 
tion as rapidly as the legislative process 
will allow restoring to the loyal body of 
Federal employees the right to accumu- 
late annual leave to an unrestric 
maximum of 60 days. In my mind, thé 
justice of such an action would be un- 
questioned. Think with me for a mo- 
ment if you will of the many re: 
which necessitate such an action on the 
part of Congress in the name of fairness, 
equity, and eyen good business and per- 
sonnel management practices. 

First, Government workers have DO 
financial protection against unemploy- 
ment. Almost all employees in private 
concerns now are covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, and in addition many 
of them receive severance pay as well. 
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Federal employees alone among the Na- 
tion's major groups of wage earners have 
absolutely no unemployment insurance 
or severance-pay benefits to buffer them 

gainst any possible personnel action in 
the future which separates them from 
their jobs. Under the provisions of the 
old laws which allowed accumulation of 
up to 60 days of annual leave, Federal 
employees were at least given an oppor- 
. tunity to save their leave so that they 
would be assured of transitional pay in 
the event of a sudden separation from 
Government service. 

Second, the accumulation is impera- 
tive for effective and equitable Federal 
personnel management, Under the 
present graduated leave system, new 
employees earn only 13 days annual 
leave a year. All of this amount is not 
likely to be available for vacation pur- 
poses, since every absence for necessary 
personal business also must be charged 
to the employee’s annual-leave account, 
As a result, many new. employees work- 
ing in locations distant from their homes, 
such as in California, have difficulty in 
returning home for vacations when they 
cannot accumulate enough leave to make 
the long trip possible and financially 
practical. This provision tends to ham- 
per recruitment of needed workers in 
Washington and discriminates against 
citizens from Western States such as my 
own State of California. In short, the 
denial of leave accumulation is unfair, 
creates additional recruitment problems, 
and results in poor employee morale. 

Third, leave accumulation makes pos- 
sible more efficient administration. 
Reasonable leave accumulation allows 
needed flexibility in personnel utiliza- 
tion. Government agencies often find it 
necessary to ask employees to restrict or 
give up annual leave for given periods of 
time, particularly during emergencies. 
In this situation, if leave cannot be ac- 
cumulated, administration officials are 
left with a poor choice of forcing em- 
ployees to lose earned leave, which is ob- 
viously very unfair; or granting leave to 
employees when they cannot be spared, 
which results in loss of production, re- 
placement cost, and additional work at 
overtime rates. 

Last, but not least, the ban on accu- 
Mulation of annual leave is not in reality 
an economy measure. It does not re- 
duce the amount of annual leave earned 
in any 1 year. The morale of public 
employees has been seriously impaired 
by this enactment by these provisions, 

I would like to point out to all the 
Members of Congress that the efficiency 
of our Government depends in the long 
run upon the caliber of our Federal em- 
ployees. We cannot expect to recruit 
and retain the best qualified persons in 
Government service unless we treat them 
justly and fairly. We should assure 
them that we are concerned sincerely in 
their best interest and that we recognize 
the economic facts of life well enough 
to allow them this accumulation of leave 
to serve as a buffer against any eventual 
separation from their employment. 
Moreover, it is in the interest of this 
Government to reward faith and loyalty 
in service with just consideration. Such 
practice is in the tradition of American 
standards, which are as valid in day-to- 
day affairs as in great matters of state, 
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Top-Shelf Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, people 
are more apt to criticize than to praise, 
and therefore, it was indeed a pleasure 
to note the fine editorial which appeared 
in the South Milwaukee Voice-Journal, 
a weekly published in my district. It 
is very gratifying to witness such public 
acclaim for loyal and efficient service as 
Mr. Gordon R. Lewis, the editor, gave 
to the excellent postal services rendered 
in the city of South Milwaukee. 

Such service should, in my opinion, 
be rewarded by prompt and favorable ac- 
tion by Congress on legislation which 
would provide for a long-overdue adjust- 
ment of the classification and salaries 
of postal employees. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial: 
Tor-SHELP SERVICE FOR SOUTH MILWAUKEE 


Good governmental services are a great 
deal like health. You don't appreciate them 
until you don't have them. 

Consequently, we feel there may be many 
persons in South Milwaukee who don't fully 
appreciate the high type of postal service 
we have here. 

We wouldn't be too much aware of it our- 
selves, perhaps, if we hadn't had numerous 
opportunities to compare what we have with 
the type that many other communities have. 

Our attendance at State and National press 
association meetings never falls to bring up 
a discussion of the type of postal-delivery 
service enjoyed (maybe that’s a loose use of 
the term in many instances) by residents of 
other communities. 

It always gives us a great deal of pleasure 
to brag about our post office and the co- 
operation the Voice-Journal gets from every 
postal employee, from Postmaster Bill Corry 
right down to the clerks, mail carriers, and 
building custodian. s 

While we appreciate the service, too many 
of us remain mute about it. But when we 
have a beef we're frequently loud about 
that. 

We don't maintain that all the postal em- 
ployees are perfect. No one is. And we don't 
maintain that they sometimes don't make 
mistakes. The only person who doesn't 
either isn't doing anything, or he's dead. 
But the mistakes are few indeed, considering 
the volume of business handled by the post 
office here. 

In some cities not too far from here, weekly 
newspapers have had to go to their own car- 
rier system of delivery, because their mall 
delivery by letter carriers was so poor. We've 
heard of Instances in which newspaper bun- 
dles were found in corners of post offices as 
late as Saturday—when they should have 


been delivered Thursday. 


By Federal regulation, newspapers are sup- 
posed to be handled with dispatch. Thus 
postal employees are not giving the Voice- 
Journal any special privilege in getting the 

out on time. But they always give 
that little extra attention which makes the 
difference between a lackadaisical Job and a 
superb one. 

Not only is this efficiency accorded the dis- 
tribution of our newspapers, which, of course 
is the life blood of an operation like ours, but 
it also marks the handling of letter mail and 
the tracing of urgent packages or letters 
which may have become sidetracked along 
the way—perhaps in some other post office. 
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A word should be said, too, for the friend- 
liness and courtesy of our letter carriers— 
wherever you meet them around town. They 
do their jobs well and have a cheerful pat on 
the head for the youngsters, a smile for the 
homeowners and even an occasional kind 
whistle for the dogs on their routes. 

We say South Milwaukee is extremely for- 
tunate to be served by these postal em- 
ployees. 

The newspaper has a minimum of com- 
plaints, despite the fact that about 2,700 of 
the 3,725 newspapers printed each week are 
distributed by mall. The chance for error is 
great. Comparatively speaking, only a hand- 
ful of complaints is registered. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, the Bricker amendment, as 
amended by the George amendment, was 
an effort to amend the Constitution so 
as to prevent a President, without the 
knowledge or consent of the Congress or 
the people, making what is known as an 
executive agreement with another nation 
or group of nations, which would have 
the effect of permitting the imposition 
upon the people of the United States of 
laws restricting their rights which have 
not been enacted by either the States or 
the Congress. 

Our forefathers, in writing the Consti- 
tution, did a remarkably fine job, but 
they could not anticipate changing con- 
ditions, practices, or needs which might 
arise in the future. 

That they expected the Constitution 
to be amended is evident from the fact 
that in article V they provided the pro- 
cedure for adopting constitutional 
amendments. Twenty-two times the 
people have amended the Constitution 
in accordance with that procedure, once 
repealed an amendment. 

It follows then that all this hue and 
cry by the opponents of the Bricker 
amendment that it, or any substitute 
offered in lieu thereof, would destroy the 
Constitution is—to use a common ex- 
pression—‘‘bunk.” 

The question now before the Senate is 
not whether President Eisenhower should 
be deprived of the power to make execu- 
tive agreements with other nations with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the Con- 
gress or the people, but whether any 
President should have opportunity to ex- 
ercise that power. 

Apparently, no one dreamed of the 
necessity of an amendment similar in 
substance to the Bricker proposal until 
we discovered that both former President 
Roosevelt and former President Truman 
had made executive agreements, the re- 
sults of which were to get us into two 
unnecessary wars, impose laws upon us 
which neither the States nor Congress 
had passed. 

Our taxpayers are now being asked by 
United Nations to pay thousands of dol- 
lars to U. N, employees who were dis- 
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charged because they were either com- 
mies or invoked the fifth amendment. 
The thought and purpose involved in 
the Bricker amendment were sponsored 
by 64 Senators—more than two-thirds of 
the Senate membership—including both 
Michigan Senators. Then, the interna- 
tionalists—that is, those who want to 
permit the President of the United States 
and the United States to make secret 
executive agreements, that is, become in- 
volved in foreign entanglements, con- 
trary to Washington's advise—and some 
who are willing to take a chance, ap- 
parently thinking more of pleasing for- 
eign powers than they do of maintaining 
our independence, began to cry that the 
adoption of such an amendment was a. 
declaration of a lack of confidence in 
President Eisenhower. It is no such 


thing. 

Obviously, under the Constitution, 
President Eisenhower cannot hold that 
office to exceed two terms. What those 
who are in favor of this proposal to 
amend the Constitution are trying to do 
is to prevent any President from here- 
after following the precedents set by 
former President Roosevelt and former 
President Truman in making secret 
agreements with other nations, which 
would automatically curtail the liberties 
of our citizens, impair the security of our 
Nation. Certainly, the people should be 
permitted to vote upon that proposition. 

Though on the 26th of February, the 
amendment was defeated 61 to 30, lack- 
ing 1 vote of the necessary two-thirds, it 
will be up again. The Michigan Senators 
voted one for, one against, 


Private Development Is the Issue in 
Navy’s Alaska Oil Reserve Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks, 
an article which was published in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on February 28, 
1954. 

The controversy over public versus 
private development of oil reserves in 
Alaska is of such great importance that 
I would like to bring this information 
to the attention of all the Members, 

The article follows: 

Far up in northern Alaska, where the sun 
is never seen from late November to late 
January, the United States Navy owns a 
vast oll reserve. It covers 37,000 square miles, 
a tract the size of Indiana but with only a 
tiny fraction of Indiana's population. Hun- 
dreds of lakes dot the 24 million acres and 

nerds of caribou wander through the icy 
wastes, From the air, it looks forbidding, 
empty, and water-soaked when not covered 
with ice, 

Beneath the surface are substantial 
quantities of oil and gas, Exactly how much 
isn't known yet. 

At the turn of the century when the 
Navy switched from coal to oll to fuel its 
ships, Navy officers realized it would be im- 
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portant in times of war to have a large supply 
of ofl in reserve. The first of four oil re- 
serves was set aside in Elk Hills, Calif., in 
1912. A second reserve was created just to 
the south of Elk Hills at Buena Vista Hills, 
a third at Teapot Dome, Wyo., and finally 
the fourth and largest at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, set aside by President Harding 30 
years ago. 

Now, it has been urged by Senator HUGH 
Burer, Republican, Nebraska, powerful 
chairman of the Senate Interior Committee, 
that the Alaskan oll reserve be opened up for 
exploitation by private companies. 

If approved by President Eisenhower and 
Congress, this would be another major step 
in the administration's program of turning 
over natural resources to private developers, 

Starting in 1944 when a shortage of oil 
threatened the Navy in World War II, ex- 
ploration began in the Alaska reserve. Sea- 
bees, jacks-of-all-trades, began the first 
drilling. After the war, private contractors 
took on the job. They found oil, not in big 
quantities but enough to indicate that there 
may be very large fields of oll and gas. 

Last spring, after the Navy had spent $52 
million developing the Alaskan reserve, all 
work halted. The new administration was 
looking for places to save money and the 
Navy agreed that it could save $10 million 
by stopping work in Alaska. 

Then on February 11 came a surprising 
announcement by Senator BuTLER. In a 
letter to Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, Butter quoted the Navy as saying 
it would interpose no objection to return- 
ing the reserve to the public domain under 
the administration of the Interior Depart- 
ment.” 

Butter, a man with strong feelings about 
the superiority of private companies over 
bureaucrats in any field, added: “I believe 
the Naval Petroleum Reservation should be 
canceled immediately and that area opened 
up to private development under the Mineral 
Leasing Act. I am writing to urge that this 
be done at the earllest possible date. I hope 
you will initiate action toward that end.” 

In Alaska, Senator Burt said, This oil 
reservation is taken as a symbol of a Federal 
policy which has stifled all development 
there. This outworn policy, far from foster- 
ing true conseryation, has simply locked 
resources up in a state of nonuse. Prompt 
revocation of the orders establishing this 
reservation would have a tremendous effect 
in convincing the people of Alaska that 
there has been a marked change for the 
better in Washington.” 

FOR FURTHER DETERMINATION 


But the Navy, in its letter quoted by Sen- 
ator Burien, said that this was a policy mat- 
ter “for determination by the White House 
and by Congress through the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees.” 

The Navy letter added: “Insofar as the oll 
potential of this Territory is concerned, the 
Navy's primary interest is in its ultimate 
economical development whether by private 
or governmental interest.” 

On the surface, this appeared to be a com- 
plete reversal of the Navy's historic policy 
of 40 years—the policy that the best place 
to keep an oil reserve is in the ground, where 
it will always be avaliable if needed in an 
emergency. 

Inquiry in Washington by Post-Dispatch 
reporters showed, however, that the Navy 
letter was not quite what it seemed. 

Secretary of the Navy Robert B. Anderson 
said he still felt exactly as he did last spring 
when questioned by the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—that the oil reservation 
should remain a reservation, in the ground, 
and should not be turned over to private 
companies for development. 

Surprisingly, Anderson added that he had 
not been consulted by Senator BUTLER or by 
anyone in his Department before the Navy 
announced it would have no objection to 
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returning the Alaskan reserve to the public 
domain, under the control of the Interlor 
Department. 

Moreover, said Secretary Anderson, who 15 
an oil man himself, he had no knowledge 
of Senator Butler's proposal until he read it 
in the newspapers. 

Two visits to Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay also brought some unex- 
pected replies. He, too, said he had not 
been consulted by Senator Burier before 
the committee chairman announced that he 
wanted the naval oil reserve opened up for 
private exploitation. 

In fact, said Secretary McKay, he did not 
know the Navy had a big ofl reserve in 
Alaska, 

What had happened, as pieced together 
from various sources, was this: 

Franklin G. Floete, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, in charge of properties and installa- 
tions, appeared before Senator BUTLER'S 
committee January 28 and was asked what 
Federal properties in Alaska could be made 
available to the proposed State. 

Several questions dealt with possible re- 
lease of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 
Floete did not have the answers immediately 
but said he would get them from the Navy. 


MEMO WRITTEN BY FOGLER 


He relayed the committee's questions to 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Raymond 
H. Fogler, who is in charge of oil reserva~ 
tions. Fogler told the Post-Dispatch he con- 
sulted with Navy Secretary Anderson and 
with the Navy chief of operations before 
writing the memorandum to Floete, in which 
he said: "The Navy would interpose no ob- 
jection to returning his reserve to the pub- 
lic domain under the administration of the 
Interior Department.” 

But Navy Secretary Anderson, who has 
been described in an official Navy biography 
as a man who “has been one of the oil in- 
dustry's most persuasive witnesses before 
committees of the United States Congress, 
said he had no recollection of haying dis- 
cussed the matter with his assistant, Fogler 
It is possible it came up in a casual conver 
sation or at a staff meeting, Anderson sald. 

Regardless of how it reached him, the 
Navy’s statement was used by Senator BUT- 
Lex in proposing that the reserve should be 
opened up to private development, 

Once BuTLER’s proposal became known and 
its implications understood, some signs of 
opposition developed quickly. 

Democrats in BurLer's committee beat 
down a proposed amendment to the Alaskan 
statehood bill under which the Federal GOY“ 
ernment would have released the oil reserve 
for private exploitation. 

CONCERN AND MISGIVINGS 


Conservationists also expressed concer? 
and at least one former Interior official ex 
pressed misgivings, wondering whether ® 
“slick deal“ was in the works. 

How valuable is the naval petroleum re“ 
serve in Alaska? 

Here is what John C. Reed, staff coordi- 
nator for the United States Geological Sut 
vey, said in testifying January 25 before the 
Senate Interior Committee on the state” 
hood bill: 

“The exploration that the Navy carried 0 
for 9 years has demonstrated very substan 
tial value in Naval Petroleum Reserve No, . 
Or let me recast that and say has rev! 
substantial quantities of oll and gas within 
and near Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. * 
convert that into value presupposes that 1 
can be got out at a profit, That has not y? 
been determined, 

“There was found in that exploration ai 
gram one moderate-sized oil field called t 
Umiat field in the southeast part of the Tog 
serve. The consensus of the quantity of 
in that field is somewhere between 50 millio 
and 75 million barrels of oil. 0 

“The Navy found also a large geologa 
structure—an immense geologio struct 
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more than 50 miles long—called the Gubik 
anticline, that is known to contain a tremen- 
dous quantity of gas. That particular struc- 
ture is partly within and partly outside the 
reserve. 

“So far as is known, there is no oll in that 
structure. It is all gas. The quantity is very 
large. We can't even measure it. We don't 
have enough data to measure it. 

“Other smaller oll fields have been found, 
but primarily structures have been found, 
knowledge has been gained as to detailed 

-geology and conditions that would lead in- 
formed petroleum engineers and geologists to 
believe that the Umiat and Gubik structures 
are only examples of what is likely, both 
within and outside the reserve.” 

ALASKA DELEGATE’S QUESTION 


Alaskan Delegate E. L. Bartierr asked: 
“Dr. Reed, I had heard that if the Navy had 
continued its drilling instead of suspending 
its operations in the autumn of 1953, that it 
then would have gone into deeper structures 
and many geologists believe that the oppor- 
tunity to find really sizable deposits would 
be better than in the exploration work al- 
ready done. Does that have any merit?” 

Reed replied: “Yes.. Your statement is a 
little one-sided perhaps, but it has a great 
deal of merit. What you said is just about 
95 percent right. 

“This program had to start from Point Bar- 
row because that was the place you could get 
to in ships and where you had an airfield. 
As the program has gone on, the work has 
moved farther and farther afield but more 
and more information on the whole environ- 
ment has been gained, and the next steps 
that would have been undertaken would 
have been the testing of some of the older 
rocks, the Lisburne limestone, which crops 
out near the north flank of the Brooks Range 
all the way around the reserve. That is the 
inland area. It is the farthest distant from 
Barrow. 

“In general, those are the deepest rocks 
throughout most of the reserve. To get 
them near the surface you have to go far- 
ther south. Experts who had been involved 
in this business feel the possibilities prob- 
ably are greater back there than they were 
where the work has gone on to date. There 
has been no testing, however, of those rocks 
in that area because the program did stop.” 
Only one deep hole was drilled, to 12,000 feet. 

There are several potential oil areas in 
Alaska, Reed pointed out. One is the Prince 
William Sound area; the second is the Alaska 
Peninsula; a third is north of the Brooks 
Range where the Navy has its reserve and 
a fourth is the south side of that range, 
which is the Alaskan counterpart of the 
Rocky Mountains. Along the Pacific Coast 
area, oil exploration has been going on for 
years and “interest seems to be reviving,” 
Reed noted. 


PROOF THAT OIL IS THERE 


In the Katalla-Yakataga area in southern 
Alaska, Phillips Petroleum Co. and Kerr- 
McGee Oil Industries, Inc., controlled by 
Senator ROBERT S. Kerr of Oklahoma, are 
drilling now. Production from that field 
totals about 155,000 barrels—‘“a very small 
drop in a yery big bucket,” Reed said, but 
he added it proves oll is there. It would be 
a fine place to find a major oll field because it 
is almost on the great circle route between 
North America and the Orient, he remarked, 

Arctic Contractors, Inc., which did the 
drilling fer the Navy, was made up of three 
companies—Hoover, Curtice & Rudy, Inc., of 
New York City, consisting of Herbert Hoover, 
Ir, and two associates; C. F. Lytle Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Green Construction Co., of 
Des Molines. 

The geophysical work was done under sub- 
contract by United Geophysical Co,, headed 
by Hoover. This company was sold by 
Hoover 3 years ago to Union Oll Co. Hoover, 
a director of Union Oil, recently was named 
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an adviser to the State Department on oll 
matters of the Near East. At that time he 
severed all his connections with oil firms, 
he told the Post-Dispatch. 

Union Oil has kept in close touch with 
Alaskan oj] developments, as have other 
companies. Standard Oil of California, 
Standard of New Jersey, Shell Ou Co. and 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. are among those which 
have either sent geologists and engineers 
into Alaska or have asked for results of the 
Navy's work, 

Reed, the staff coordinator for the Geo- 
logical Survey, explained the Navy has not 
attempted to produce oil in its reserve in 
Alaska since the purpose was only to ex- 
plore the possibilities. A few thousand 
barrels have been pumped. Some of the 
gas was used to heat the camp at Pojnt Bar- 
row. 

SUMMARY OF WHAT NAVY FOUND 


A summary of what the Navy found in 
Alaska was given to Senator BUTLER In a 
letter last November 30 by Comdr. M. V. 
Carson, Jr., Director of Naval Petroleum 
Reserves. 

He reported that before work was stopped 
last year, the Navy drilled-36 test wells and 
44 core boles in the reserve and on adja- 
cent lands. Core tests are to determine 
what the structure of the earth is like. 

In addition, the area was completely 
mapped by aerial photography and about 90 
percent of the workable area was covered 
by surface geological exploration. 

Ou was found at Umiat, Simpson, and 
Fish Creek. At Umiat, 7 of 11 wells drilled 
indicated oil production ranging from 25 
barrels daily to more than 350 barrels dally. 
One well indicated a potential gas produc- 
tion in excess of 5 million cubic feet dally. 
At Simpson two of the core holes produced 
oll. At Fish Creek a small quantitiy of oll 
was produced. 

Oil found at Umiat had good refining 
qualities for diesel oil and jet fuel. 

“This oil is susceptible of transportation 
by pipeline while that at Fish Creek and 
Simpson is of too low gravity to transport 
at temperatures existing in Arctic Alaska 
during the greater part of the year,“ Com- 
mander Carson reported. 

ESTIMATES OF RECOVERABLE OIL 


Estimates of the possible amount of recov- 
erable oil in the Umiat area range from 18 
million to 87 million barrels, by DeGolyer & 
MacNaughton, to a high of 103 million bar- 
Tels by Arctic Contractors, Inc. Lack of ex- 
tended production history and other factors 
make closer estimates impractical at this 
time, Carson said: 

Then the Director of the Navy's oil re- 
serves made this significant statement: 

“While the Umiat field alone cannot be 
oonsidered commercial due to its remote 
location and relatively small reserves, dis- 
covery of that field has proved that high- 
gravity oil exists in the reserve, and which 
oil, if found elsewhere under better-produc- 


ing conditions and in larger quantities, would. 


be of great commercial significance.” 

“It should be emphasized,” Carson con- 
cluded, “that while no really large commer- 
cial deposits of oil and gas have been found 
in the reserve, their presence has not been 
disproved, as a large portion of the reserve 
remains to be tested. * * * Remaining areas 
have most certainly not been condemned as 
unfavorable," 

In World War U most of the Navy's oll 
and most of the Nation's oll came from do- 
mestic sources—private companies. Our 
present oil reserves in the United States to- 
tal 34,636,000,000 barrels. The rate of de- 
pletion is 8,014,000 barrels a day, or about 
2,925,100,000 barrels a year. If no other re- 
serves are found, the present reserve would 
last 11 years and 11 months. However, new 
reserves have been found in past years which 
have kept the total reserve at about the 12- 
year level. 
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NO GIVEAWAY, SAYS BUTLER 

Senator BUTLER, in discussing the plan to 
open up the Alaskan oil reserve to private 
companies, said; “I have no doubt there will 
be a great many people in the country who 
will call it a giveaway. But that’s not what 
it is at all. You're not giving up anything. 
It matters little whether oil companies pay 
royalties to the proposed State of Alaska or 
to the United States Government, 

“My feeling is that private companies can 
develop the oilfields far better than any bu- 
reaucracy. The Navy has given up on it; 
they volunteered to give it up. Nobody is 
trying to take it away from them. They only 
got a small quantity of oil from It, I don't 
really think there's much up there, myself.” 

His proposal to cancel the Navy reserve, 
Butler said, started with people in Alaska 
some years ago. “They felt it held back de- 
velopment of the Territory for the Govern- 
ment to hold such areas in reserve.“ he sald. 
They felt that if the Government would 
step aside, some companies would become 
interested in developing the resources.” 

Navy Secretary Anderson also said some 
persons might regard the Alaskan proposal 
as a giveaway. “Certainly there would be 
some in Congress who would have that opin- 
ion,” he asserted. 


POLICY UNCHANGED—ANDERSON 


As for the Navy's historic policy of keep- 
ing the oil in reserve in the ground, Ander- 
son said: “So far as I'm concerned, the policy 
is the same as it has been for many years 
and that is that the best reservoir is the oll 
in the ground where God put it. That's the 
way I felt last spring and that's still the 
way I feel today.” 

Shown the memorandum on Navy policy 
written by Assistant Secretary Fogler, 
Anderson said: “Now as I read this, this 
doesn't represent a change of policy. What 
he is saying is that if Congress and the 
White House decide to make a change, the 
Navy would be responsive. 

“I wouldn't make any recommendation on 
that until I had consulted the Armed Serv- 
ices Commitee to get their views. We work 
very closely with them.” 

Asked whetber any ofl companies had in- 
quired about possibilities of developing the 
Navy's fields, Anderson said none had come 
to him. 

“As an ollman myself,“ he added, “I 
haven't heard of any companies that want 
to go in: there, other than those already 
working in southern Alaska.” 

Testifying last March 6 before the House 
Armed Services Committee, Secretary Ander- 
son said: “The philosophy of the petroleum 
reserve is that of conserving as much of the 
oil as possible in the ground in the natural 
reesrvoir.” 

Chairman Dewey SHORT, of Missouri, re- 
marked: “Of course, that is clearly the in- 
tent of Congress.” Anderson agreed. 

Asked to express his philosophy on oll re- 
Serves and whether he agreed with President 
Taft who set up the first reserve, Anderson 
said; “Basically I would regard all the pro- 
ducible oil in the United States as a part of 
the national reserve for national use in times 
of an emergency. - 

“Now there is no argument whatsoever 
that the best reservoir for storage of oll is 
the natural reservoir which is in the ground. 
And, on these lands which are publicly 
owned, I have no quarrel with the idea that 
certain of them should be withdrawn; that 
they should be explored; that they should be 
put in a condition of producibility and that 
they be regarded as a margin, we shall say, 
of safety for national defense purposes.” 

CARL VINSON’S SUMMARY 

Representative Carn Vurson, of Georgia, 
summed it up: 

“Then you find yourself in general accord 
with the philosophy and policy that has been 
announced by Congress from 1912 down to 
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date in regard to conserving this oll in the 
ground?” 

“Yes, sir,” Anderson answered. 

“And that you will oppose vigorously any 
effort to exploit the field, to take the oll out 
of the ground; you want to keep it in the 
ground,” Vinson added. 

Anderson agreed, saying, “That which we 
are maintaining as a producible reserve for 
times of emergency I think should not be 
exploited.” 

Vinson put this question, “We have a 
great reserve that we spent $50 million on. 
Now we are going to stop. Now what are you 
going to do, just let it stay there or are you 
golng to make contracts with private enter- 
prise to go in there and develop it and see 
what they think about it?” 

“No, sir,” Anderson replied. “We will not 
plan to make private contracts.” 

“What did you say?“ asked VINSON, appar- 
ently startled. 

“We will not plan at this time to make 
private contracts,” the tall, bespectacled 
Navy Secretary replied. 

Later, VrNson again asked, “Mr. Secretary, 
in view of your statement, which I think you 
are absolutely sound on, not to open it up, 
is there any intention of you to turn it back 
to the Interior Department or do you pro- 
pose merely to just let it stand in status quo 
for the time being?" 

“I would just propose to let it stand in 
status quo, sir,” Anderson replied. 

The issue has been joined. It will now be 
up to Congress and the President to deter- 
mine what policy to follow. 


Cutting the Butter Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of- Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, day by day there is growing 
evidence to indicate that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson's action in lowering 
dairy-support prices on April 1 is caus- 
ing considerable concern to people other 
than dairy farmers. 

In my district I find that business peo- 
ple are becoming disturbed over what 
will happen to business as dairy farm- 
ers’ income drops off in the months 
ahead. 

William Ender, editor of the Durand 
(Wis.) Courier Wedge, points some of 
these things out in an editorial written 
on February 25. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I should like to have Mr, 
Ender's editorial printed in the RECORD 
with the recommendation that my col- 
ee read it. The editorial is as fol- 
ows: 

CUTTING THE BUTTER SUPPORTS 

In 1952, Wisconsin produced more milk 
than any other State in the Nation. As a 
result, Badger State processors led in the 
output of all but four major dairy items. 

Wisconsin farmers turned out a whopping 
15 billion pounds of milk in 1952, equal to 
13.3 percent of the national total. Proces- 
sors made three-fourths of the malted milk 
powder, munster, and brick cheese in the 
country that year. They manufactured at 
least half of the limburger cheese, whey, 
and American cheese; one-third of the Italian 
cheese, Swiss cheese, powdered whole milk 
and powdered skim milk. The 1952 figures 
are the latest avallable at the national level, 
but they point out a significant fact. 
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Wisconsin will feel most the slash in Gov- 
ernment support prices for butter, cheese, 
and dried skim milk. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft. Benson, has said he will 
let prices fall 8 cents on April 1. That would 
set dairy parity levels at 75 percent, instead 
of 90 percent. Benson admitted he had no 
idea about the overall effect of his decision 
on dairy income. He hoped there would be 
greater consumption by the public. 


Wisconsin farm organizations were not 
caught unawares by the price slash. George 
Mooney of Plymouth, counsel for the Wiscon- 
sin Cheese Makers Association, felt it was a 
“whale of a cut,” however. He expected 
something, but certainly not a drop to 75 
percent of parity. The Wisconsin Farm Bu- 
reau says it believes farmers may be better 
off in the long run, profiting from bigger 
sales, 

Most cautious observers, however, followed 
the expression of John M. Blaska, of Sun 
Prairie, who called the parity figure a death 
blow to the dairy industry of Wisconsin. 
Blaska is a former assemblyman and a direc- 
tor of the Dairyland Cooperative at Juneau. 

The new parity level will take the hide 
right off the dairy farmer, Blaska declares. 
He fears that some large milk plants will be 
lost on a market with falling prices. Prof. 
Hugh Cook, University of Wisconsin econ- 
omist, backs up this contention. He esti- 
mated the direct loss to milk producers at 
two or three million dollars a year. 

At a time when the economy of the United 
States appears a bit shaky, it is too bad that 
dairy farmers have to take a financial wallop. 
They will do less buying. Their dairy herds, 
producing smaller Incomes, will be worth less 
on the hoof, Already some farmers are re- 
luctant to go ahead with Bangs disease con- 
trol work because cows are worth so little in 
the open market, 


Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, Of Black 
River Falls, elected to his seat in a special 
ballot last fall, tried to stall the Benson move 
with his first bill. JoHNnson wanted 100 per- 
cent of parity for dairy products. The Con- 
gressman pointed out that in the last 12 
months butterfat fell 13 percent in value, yet 
the open market price for dairy products was 
almost steady. 

There are nearly 3 million dairy farmers in 
the United States. The purchasing power of 
this segment of agriculture cannot be per- 
mitted to drop indefinitely. Repercussions 
will spread to the farm-implement industry, 
the automobile industry, the steel industry, 
the appliance industries, and into rural com- 
munities, Any move for better parity levels 
involves more than just milkmen. 

Congress would do well to listen to Con- 
gressman JOHNSON and his plea for 100 per- 
cent parity, Milk should be considered, and 
rated, as a basic commodity, Every child 
born needs it. Lawmakers should hesitate 
and reflect on this matter now—not when 
dairymen are destitute. If 75 percent parity 
stands, it Is a dead ringer to be a political 
issue in next fall's election, 


California Artichokes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, three 
adjoining counties in California produce 
95 percent of all the artichokes grown in 
the United States. My colleague from 
California, Mr. Gupser, represents two 
of those counties—Monterey and Santa 
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Cruz—while I have the honor of repre- 
senting the other—San Mateo, These 
counties bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
alone possess the correct soil and cli- 
matic condition to produce this fine 
vegetable. 

Here on the east coast we find so many 
who have never tasted artichokes and 
those who have eaten them classify them 
as a luxury. Out our way they are a 
common, delectable vegetable with un- 
usual iron content. They retail in our 
section for about 15 cents a piece for the 
large size while here in Washington its 
current price is 35 cents. The farmer 
receives about 12 cents apiece for his 
choice product. 

To land this select vegetable on the 
east coast in the best edible condition we 
must use air freight and this ought to be 
possible so that the retail price here 
would be within the financial reach of 
most of our people. 

We have received several crates of 
artichokes via United Airlines freight 
from Half Moon Bay and Santa Cruz, 
Calif., and they will be served free in the 
House restaurant today noon. You are 
all invited to enjoy this fine vegetable 
with the compliments of the Half Moon 
Bay Growers Association and the Santa 
Cruz Artichoke and Sprout Growers 
Association. 


California Artichokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YouncEr] in calling the at- 
tention of this House and, indeed, the 
Nation, to the California artichoke. 
While this noble vegetable is usually 
called the true or French artichoke, to 
distinguish it from lesser varieties, we 
can safely call it the California artichoke 
in view of the fact that 90 percent or 
more of the acreage producing it on the 
North American Continent is located in 
California. Of this, the counties © 
Santa Cruz and San Mateo, respectively, 
represented by myself and by my col- 
league, Mr. Youncer, provide the lion's 
share. 

It is remarkable that this table deli- 
cacy is still virtually unknown on the 
dinner tables of the eastern sea 
and the vast Midwest of our coun 
when references to artichokes are ample 
in English literature as far back as the 
early 16th century, and artichokes them- 
selves were table fare in England ever 
since Henry the Eighth introduced them 
from the Continent. 

Mr. Speaker, with the kind coopera 
tion of our growers’ associations, and the 
efficient service of United Airlines, all 
comers will be able to sample artichokes 
at the House restaurant tomorrow: 
California is proud to thus demonstrate 
one of its outstanding agricult 
products. 
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Who Pays the Bills? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker I present 
to the House another splendid editcrial 
from the pages of the West Bank Herald, 
New Orleans’ area finest community 
weekly newspaper. 

This editorial comes from the pen of 
the West Bank Herald's publisher, Rob- 
ert M. Stewart, and rightfully takes its 
place among the most poignant editorials 
on the subject: 

Wo Pays TRE Brus? 


There are many phony arguments in favor 
of the so-called benefits which our State and 
National Governments are still handing out 
with almost complete abandon. We are not 
just talking of the welfare program but other 
gratuities which are costing the. taxpayers 
millions and millions of dollars a year need- 
lesely. 

All of us should analyze the facts more 
closely and sincerely ask ourselves: “Where 
does the money come from which these gov- 
ernments give away?" The true answer 
might amaze a few of us. When all of these 
subsidies are exposed we have but one 
answer: “The money comes out of the 
pockets of we, the taxpayers. The big, the 
little, and the medium sized business; not 
one is excused, not one is exempt. 

The Governments of the State of Louisiana 
and the United States do not “earn” money, 
it is collected from workers, producers. 
Governments are nothing but spending 
agencies. Unfortunately, after our tax goes 
into the coffers of the treasury of govern- 
ment it loses a large percentage of its value. 
But people who work for money know how 
hard it is to acquire it, that is why we prac- 
tice economy and frugality. Because we are 
not spending silver coins that tinkle, or green 
pieces of paper that crackle, we spend hours 
of labor, of denial and of work and produc- 
tive effort. Every tax dollar that is spent by 
a Government agency represents little drops 
of sweat and toil on the part of the taxpayer, 

When government subsidizes a project 
which competes with private business, gov- 
ernment becomes a competitor of private en- 
terprise. It not only competes with business 
and industry, which pays the taxes, but it 
excuses the government project from taxes. 

Recently the Industrial Weekly printed an 
article by Mr. C. Lyn Fox who, in the words 
of this publication, “disposed of the argu- 
ment that Government electric power is 
honestly cheap power.” 

All socialized projects are tax exempt and 
this exemption, as Mr. Fox obeerved, is the 
fame as subsidizing them to the extent 
wilatever the total tax bill would be if pri- 
vate enterprise provided the service. Mr. 
Fox used as an example the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. In 1952, this concern paid $79 
million in taxes. of which about one-half 
went to the Federal Government, and the 
rert to counties and school districts. That's 
a lot of money in anybody's book—yet the 
utility rates are among the lowest in the 
country. It doesn't take much figuring on 
+ “ybody’s part to see that a subsidized gov- 
ezmment project should be able to sell for 
lesen than a business that is forced to con- 
tribute $79 million in taxes every year. And 
it is just as easy to figure out that H it 
were not for these taxed businesses con- 
tributing their money to the Government, 
subsidized, competitive projects could not be 
financed by Government, 
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The Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
cited by New and Fair Deal advocates as a 
wonderful example of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does for the people. But this tax- 
free project actually has cost the people 
millions and millions of dollars in unpaid 
taxes and other subsidies, 

It is time the people themselves wake up 
to who is paying the bills for all these Gov- 
ernment gratuities. We, the taxpayer, pay 
the bills and don’t let anyone kid you into 
believing otherwise. 


Memorandum in Support of the Passage 
of Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oy 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, passed the 
House by an overwhelming majority 
several months ago. Since that time it 
has been awaiting action in the Senate. 
It is a bill of tremendous importance to 
the farmers of this country and to others 
as well. 

In addition to the technical merits of 
the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, there 
are a number of basic reasons from the 
standpoints of sound administration and 
good business practices why this bill 
should be passed by the Senate at an 
early date. 

First. It is the duty of the Congress to 
make a policy determination with re- 
spect to a matter of far-reaching im- 
portance to various segments of the 
economy such as this, when the respon- 
sible Government agency has demon- 
strated as in this case its inability or 
unwillingness to deal with the problem 
decisively and forthrightly. 

Three times during 1953 while the bill 
was under consideration by the Congress, 
the ICC amended the controversial 30- 
day minimum limitation as applied to 
agricultural hauling. The latest agri- 
cultural exception in the November 30, 
1953, order cannot be regarded as any 
more permanent or fixed than the mem- 
bership of the Commission itself or the 
thinking of its members. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, we 
feel there will be no permanent policy 
determination in the matter until Con- 
gress acts. 

Second. The agricultural exception 
which it has been proposed to put into 
effect on a permanent basis is discrimi- 
natory to those carriers who do not qual- 
ify under the special exception. 

To illustrate, the trucks of cooperative 
canneries and creameries could freely 
trip-lease under the ICC’s latest orders, 
whereas the trucks of other canneries 
and creameries could not. This is re- 
strictive to agriculture as a whole. 

Third. While major emphasis is being 
given by many, some opposed to H. R. 
3203, to freeing transportation agencies 
generally from unnecessary regulation 
as much as possible consistent with the 
interest of the shipping public, it is diffi- 
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cult, if not impossible, to justify moving 
in the completely opposite direction with 
respect to the policy of leasing motor 
vehicles and imposing additional Fed- 
eral regulation on selected groups within 
the framework of the transportation in- 
dustry. 

Fourth. The passage of H. R. 3203 is 
essential to prevent the ICC from taking 
a first step in implementation of its dem- 
onstrated opposition to the agricultural 
commodities exemption in the Motor 
Carrier Act. 

Agriculture feels that once an inroad 
on the policy has been permitted, the 
breaking down process has begun. H. 
R. 3203 is essential to prevent the “camel 
from getting his nose under the tent.” 

The acknowledged ultimate objective 
of some of the interests opposing H. R, 
3203 is the repeal of the agricultural 
commodities exemption in section 203 
(b) (6) of the Motor Carrier Act. De- 
feating the passage of H. R. 3203 would 
be a major step in that direction. 

Fifth. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has reported to Congress in its 
67th annual report that: 

Enactment of H. R. 3203. would undermine 
the motor rate structure and recreate the 
confusion which prevailed prior to the pas- 
sage of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 


The above statement is completely 
misleading and is calculated to confuse 
persons who are not familiar with the 
actual provisions in H. R. 3203. 

Before 1935 there was no Federal reg- 
ulation of the motor carrier industry at 
all. From the passage of the Motor Car- 
rier Act in 1935 to September 1, 1953, 
there were in effect practically no regu- 
lations affecting the leasing of motor 
vehicles by authorized carriers, In fact, 
during the years when there was a short- 
age of trucks, the Government actually 
encouraged the leasing of trucks by 
authorized carriers. The passage of 
H. R. 3203 would enable the ICC to keep 
in effect all the regulations it placed in 
effect on September 1, 1953, to regulate 
leasing and to prescribe “such other reg- 
ulations as may be reasonably necessary 
in order to assure that while motor 
vehicles are being so used the motor car- 
riers will have full direction and control 
of such vehicles and will be fully respon- 
sible for the operation thereof, in accord- 
ance with applicable law and regulations, 
including the requirements prescribed 
by or under the provisions of this part 
with respect to safety of operation and 
equipment.” The immediately preceding 
quoted words are taken from the bill 
H. R. 3203. In short, under H. R. 3203, 
the ICC can do any and everything it 
deems necessary to regulate leasing short 
of restricting the duration of the leases 
or the amount of compensation to be 
paid thereunder. 

Under H. R. 3203, the ICC is affirma- 
tively given far greater authority to reg- 
ulate the leasing of trucks than it has 
ever exercised or attempted to exercise, 
through the years since the passage of 
the Motor Carrier Act, prior to the rules 
voo went into effect on September 1, 

In view of this record, it appears ir- 
responsible for the ICC to report to the 
Congress that enactment of H. R. 3203 
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would “recreate the confusion which 
prevailed prior to the passage of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935,” 

This illustrates, from the point of 
view of agriculture, how imperative it is 
for the Congress to act in this important 
matter. 

Sixth. Division 5 of the ICC, the Divi- 
sion which handles motor carrier mat- 
ters, and which by reason of experience 
is most familiar with the problems of 
the motor carrier industry, did not favor 
the inclusion of a 30-day lease limita- 
tion, In fact, the rules recommended 
by Division 5 did not include the 30-day 
lease requirement, or the requirement 
that compensation must be on a basis 
other than a division of revenues. H.R. 
3203 does not prohibit in any way any of 
the rules recommended by Division 5 
when this matter was formally con- 
sidered by that Division, prior to action 
by the full commission. Certainly the 
Commission’s Division 5, whose member- 
ship then was made up of Commissioners 
with years of experience in these mat- 
ters did not make a recommendation 
which would undermine the motor rate 
structure or recreate the confusion 
which prevailed prior to the passage of 
the Motor Carrier Act in 1935. It is im- 
portant to note that John L. Rogers, the 
first Director of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, ICC, was a member of Division 
5 when that Division recommended 
against the adoption of a 30-day limita- 
tion on truck leases. 

There are other reasons which sup- 
port the early passage of H. R. 3203. The 
above points, however, are believed suffi- 
cient to establish the weakness of the 
position of the ICC in this matter and 
to show the merits of the position of 
those who are advocating the passage 
of this bill by the Senate. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record to include a copy of a resolution 
unanimously addopted by the Pittston 
chapter of the American Lithuanian 
Council and United Lituanian Relief 
Fund, at a meeting held on February 14, 
1954, in Pittston, Pa. This resolution 
was sent to me by Mr. Joseph Maceina, 
the chairman of the Pittston chapter of 
the organization. 


I am very much interested in this 
cause, particularly since I am a member 
of the House Baltic Committee. 

The resolution follows: 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the American citizens of Lithua- 

nian descent of the city of Pittston and the 
State of Pennsylvania, convened, under the 
auspices of the Pittston chapter of the Amer- 
ican Lithuanian Council and the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund, to celebrate Lithu- 
ania’s 36th Independence Day: 
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“Whereas Soviet Russia, in utter violation 
of the international treaties and her solemn 
obligations, occupied the territory of the 
Republic of Lithuania and imposed upon the 
population the ruthless regime of a police 
state; and 

“Whereas, despite the condemnation of 
these Soviet acts of aggression by the great 
powers of the free world, including the United 
States, Lithuania, as well as the other Baltic 
countries, is still subjected to the unscrupu- 
lous Kremlin rule of terror, murder, and 
deportations; and 

“Whereas since the seizure of the Baltic 
States, the Soviet Union managed to take 
over many other independent countries and 
now represents the greatest menact to civili- 
zation, culture, and religion of mankind that 
history has ever known; and 

“Whereas the precautionary steps which 
the free nations have so far undertaken to 
avert this menace did not prove effective, in 
many cases to impress the Kremlin masters: 
Therefore be it à 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans of greater Pittston, pledging their 
wholehearted suport to the Government of 
the United States in its efforts to secure 
peace and stability in the world and to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom and justice for 
all nations, express their sincerest thanks to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, the distinguished leaders 
and members of the United States Congress 
and both Republican and Democratic Parties 
for their continued support of the national 
aspirations of the Lithuanian people and, 
especially for the creation of the House Baltic 
Committee to document and establish the 
pattern of aggression and enslavement fol- 
lowed by the Kremlin rulers against the free 
peoples of the world; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans 
of greater Pittston appeal to the highest au- 
thorities of their beloved United States of 
America to exert, to the fullest, the Ameri- 
can leadership in the fight for peace, Justice, 
and freedom.” 

JOSEPH MACEINA, 
Chairman. 

WM. GRIESTAVAITIS, 
Secretary. 


Commemorating the Founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Mårch 2, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, again 
this year the Council of Lithuanian So- 
cieties of Baltimore joined with Lith- 
uanians all over the world in commem- 
orating the founding of the Republic of 
Lithuania. 

The celebration extended over a 3-day 
period, beginning with a special radio 
program on February 14 and a high mass 
at St. Alphonsus Roman Catholic 
Church, of which the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Louis J. Mendelis is pastor. 
The evening program was presented by 
the Lithuanian Refugee Society of 
Baltimore. 

On the 16th Monsignor Mendelis of- 
fered the opening prayer in the Senate, 
and a delegation from Baltimore accom- 
panied him to Washington to attend the 
opening of the session. That evening 
the celebration was concluded with a 
Republic of Lithuania Day banquet, at 
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which city, State, and Federal officials 
were present. 

Our colleagues, the Honorable THAD- 
DEUS MacHrowicz, of Michigan, was one 
of the guest speakers, and delivered an 
extremely interesting and informative 
address on the work of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Incorporation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia Into 
the U. S. S. R. 

The Honorable J. Kajeckas, counselor 
of the Lithuanian Legation, was also 
present, and it is my privilege to insert 
his address in the Recor, as follows: 


Again I have the honor and the great pleas- 
ure to be with you on this solemn occasion. 

First of all, I wish to convey to you the 
apology of the Lithuanian Minister, the Hon- 
orable Povlas Zadelkis, for not being able to 
be with you here tonight. I also wish to 
transmit to you his best wishes for the suc- 
cess of this commemoration of Lithuania's 
independence. 

On this memorable day so dear to Lith- 
uanian hearts and dedicated to joy, we are 
still afflicted by sorrow. We feel de 
because the land of our ancestors is still en- 
slaved. The nation of crosses is being 
crushed by an unscrupulous enemy. It is 
being martyred, oppressed, and humiliated. 
Her sufferings are on the increase. Her 
wounds grow deeper, her mournings mul- 
tiply, the number of deportations of her 
noble sons and daughters to Siberia mag- 
nifies. And who can guess how many more 
victims will suffer atrocities before the day 
of freedom dawns? Such in brief is the 
plight of the Lithuanian nation today. The 
words of the great Lithuanian poet, Maironis, 
seem to find confirmation in the face of pres- 
ent-day reality. He advised not to look for 
bright days in the fate of Lithuania's sons 
and said that suffering and tears is to be 
their lot, 

With ruthless fanaticism the enemy of 
Lithuania seeks the downfall of the Lith- 
uanian nation under the weight of Bolshevlk 
tyranny. It seeks to accustom the Lith- 
uanians to slavery, to terrorize them into 
submission, and to force them to abandon in 
desperation their hitherto most 
aspirations. 

Nevertheless, the situation is not beyond 
hope. There are signs of rejoicing on the 
horizon of Lithuania, I will mention a few 
examples. 

We are happy to note the strongly and 
repeatedly emphasized policy of liberation 
of oppressed nations expressed by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Lithuania has been 
enslaved for a long period of time in the 
past, but never has any foreign governmen 
shown so much understanding and exp 
itself so strongly in favor of the liberation 
of enslaved nations as is being done by thé 
American Government. It is nearly 14 years 
since night descended on Lithuania, but it 
is also nearly 14 years since Soviet violence 
in regard to Lithuania has been condemn 
by the American Government. The Honor- 
able John Foster Dulles denounced that out- 
rage in the Baltic Committee in the Capitol 
on November 30 of last year. He reitera 
those denouncements more recently 
in the presence of Molotov, the unde! t 
of Lithuania's independence, in Berlin. 2 
has also been denounced on the occasion 
February 16 by the Acting Secretary of State. 
the Honorable Walter B. Smith. We owe the 
American Nation and her Government Our 
deepest gratitude for her just and courageous 
stand and her moral support of Lithuania. 

I doubt if any nation enslaved in h 
has been the object of an investigation of ® 
parliamentary committee as Is the case v 
in this country in regard to the violence pe 
petrated against the Baltic countries. 4 
Soviet lies, as well as their dark deeds, an 
their cruel treatment of the Lune 
natlon are being exposed. The efforts 
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numerous persons, their precious time, and 
this country’s funds are being sacrificed to 
immortalize and denounce throughout the 
world the wrong inflicted on the much cruci- 
„fied Baltic nations. If we rejoice at and 
appreciate individual public statements of 
American statesmen, and officials, and news- 
paper articles favorable to Lithuania, how 
much more grateful and proud we should 
feel at the unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the United States Congress to create 
aà Baltic committee to investigate the dark 
deeds of the Soviet regime in the Baltics. 
We are extremely grateful for the creation 
of that committee and for its undertakings. 
To its chairman, the Honorable CHARLES J. 
Kersten, the Lithuanian nation owes a 
special and eternal gratitude. 

It is an honor and a great pleasure to have 
in our midst a member of the Baltic 
Committee, the Honorable THApDEUS M. 
Machaowicz. of Michigan. He, as former 
member of the famous committee to investi- 
gate the Katyn massacre of Polish officers is 
fully, familiar with communism in practice. 
To him such diabolical deeds as the Prave- 
niskiai, Rainial forest and Cervene tragedies 
and the greatest crime of all, the crushing 
of Lithuania's freedom, are well known from 
first hand information. We are deeply grate- 
ful to him for representing the Baltic Com- 
mittee on this occasion. 

We are also grateful to the leaders of the 
State of Maryland and of this city for their 
proclamations dedicated to suffering Lithu- 
ania and for the numerous public and 
weighty statements of the Honorable Ameri- 
can Senators and Congressmen of this State, 
who, by their speeches and presence here 
tonight, honor the Lithuanian nation. 

Finally, we are glad to note with satis- 
faction the honor extended to the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Louis J. Mendelis, the pastor of St. 
Alphonsus’ Roman Catholic Church, a Lithu- 
anian priest, who has so greatly served his 
fatherland and his adopted country, by the 
historical opportunity accorded him to de- 
liver the invocation in the United States 
Senate on Lithuania Day. The honor ac- 
corded him is also a noble gesture by the 
whole Senate in regard to the Lithuanian 
nation. It is a great comfort to the enslaved 
Lithuanians. 

We are also deeply grateful to your toast- 
master and president of the Couheil of the 
Lithuanian Societies of Baltimore for his 
initiative and all he has done in connection 
with Monsignor Mendelis’ invitation to the 
Senate. 

Thus, with such authoritative support, 
with God and right on our side, with history 
testifying as to the fate of tyrants and tyr- 
anny, we can be sure of Lithuania's future 
freedom, 

Until that day comes, let our motto be that 
80 poetically expressed by Baltimore's Lithu- 
anian poet, Bradunas: 

“Patience, labor and struggle 
To one aim—Lithuania.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting a 
statement by the Acting Secretary of 
State, Walter Bedell Smith, on the 36th 
anniversary of the declaration of Lithu- 
anian independence, an editorial from 
the New York Times of February 16, and 
a resolution adopted by those present at 
the banquet in Baltimore. They follow: 
STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY oF STATE 

WALTER B. SMITHS ON THE 367TH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE DECLARATION or LITHUANIAN INDE- 

PENDENCE 

We Americans hold this 36th anniversary 
of the Lithuanian declaration of independ- 
ence in solemn memory. We feel a close tie 
with the people of Lithuania through a 
common devotion to freedom and national 
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independence. We sympathize deeply with 
them in their present distress, 

The United States continues to recognize 
the independence of Lithuania because we 
know that the present situation in the 
Baltic States was brought about by direct 
Soviet aggression and has never been con- 
firmed by the free expression of the will of 
the peoples concerned. In refusing to recog- 
nize the forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States, the United States remains faithful to 
the principles to which our Nation has been 
dedicated since the promulgation of our own 
Declaration of Independence. If the Soviet 
Union were to abide by the principles which 
it professes, no doubt the Baltic peoples 
would be restored to freedom. 

We in the United States know that every 
Lithuanian celebrates the 36th anniversary 
of the declaration of Lithuanian independ- 
ence in his own innermost thoughts, and 
prays for the day when he can again demon- 
strate his love of country as a free citizen of 
an independent Lithuania. All the experi- 
ence of history, and especially our own, tells 
us that this longing for freedom cannot be 
denied forever. We know that the cause of 
national independence and the right of all 
peoples to governments of their own choos- 
ing, supported by the free world, will prove 
stronger than a tyrannous dictatorship, 


[From the New York Times of February 16, 
1954] ; 


In THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM 


One of the most cynical crimes committed 
by Soviet Russia is the annexation of the 
three Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. Other states have been subjugated 
under Communist puppet regimes, but these 
three have been wiped out even as nominally 
sovereign entities. Their people are being 
exterminated, deported, or Russified in a 
dark area in the heart of Europe, forbidden 
even to such foreign travel as the Soviets 
permit. 

But the crime will not down and the cause 
of the Baltic States, part of the cause of 
freedom itself, continues to impose itself 
on the conscience of the world. It is being 
kept alive not only by the people of these 
countries in still active undergrounds, and 
by the exiles and former Baltic nationals or 
their descendants all over the world, among 
whom the Lithuanians today observe the 
30th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Lithuania’s independence in 1918, It is be- 
ing kept alive also by the continued recog- 
nition of the Independence of this state by 
the United States and by many other coun- 
tries. 

While working for the peaceful liberation 
of their countries, their leaders abroad are 
fully conscious that the day of the small 
states is over in Europe, and that their only 
chance for freedom after liberation rests in 
a larger union which ultimately must become 
the United States of Europe. They are, 
therefore, working toward that end as well, 
and in these efforts they deserve the support 
of freemen everywhere. 


At the annual banquet, commemorating 
the 36th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania, sponsored by the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies of Baltimore, 
Md., heid on the 16th day of February 1954, 
at the Lithuanian Auditorium, 851 Hollins 
Street, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas Soviet Russia, in utter violation 
of the international treaties and her solemn 
obligations, occupied the territory of the Re- 
public of Lithuania and imposed upon the 
population the ruthless regime of a police 
state; and 

“Whereas despite the condemnation of 
these Soviet acts of aggression by the great 
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powers of the free world, including the 
United States, Lithuania, as well as the other 
Baltic countries, is still subjected to the un- 
scrupulous Kremlin rule of terror, murder, 
and deportations; and 

“Whereas since the seizure of the Baltic 
States the Soviet Union managed to take 
over many other independent countries and 
now represents the greatest menace to the 
civilization, culture, and religion of mankind 
the history has ever known; and 

“Whereas the precautionary steps which 
the free nations have so far undertaken to 
avert this menace did not prove effective, in 
many cases, to impress the Kremlin masters: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans 
of Maryland, pledging their wholehearted 
support to the Government of the United 
States in its efforts to secure peace and sta- 
bility in the world and to promote the cause 
of freedom and justice for all nations, ex- 
press their sincerest thanks to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, the distinguished leaders 
and Members of the United States Congress, 
and both Republican and Democratic Parties 
for their continued support of the national 
aspirations of the Lithuanian people and, 
especially, for creation of the House Baltic 
Committee to document and establish the 
pattern of aggression and enslavement fol- 
lowed by the Kremlin rulers against the free 
peoples of the world; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans of Maryland, appeal to the highest 
authorities of their beloved United States 
of America to exert, to the fullest, the 
American leadership in the fight for peace, 
justice, and freedom by inaugurating a posi- 
tive and dynamic program of foreign policy 
to thwart the evil Communist designs for 
world domination and to abolish the fruits 
of all past Soviet aggressions; and be it 
finally 

“Resovied, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Maryland Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the United States representatives in 
the United Nations, the Governor of the 
State of Maryland, the Mayor of Baltimore 
City, the Diplomatic and Consular Repre- 
sentatives of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
in the United States, and the press.” 

ANTHONY J, MICEIKA, 
President. 
Matas ERAZAUSKAS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, the anniversary of the 
Indepence of Lithuania, which should be 
a day of rejoicing, can hardly be that 
when the people of Lithuania are con- 
tinuing to suffer so deeply under the heel 
of the Communist aggressor. 

The freedoms which we enjoy are un- 
known in Lithuania today, they are only 
memories, But these memories, and the 
indomitable spirit of the Lithuanian 
people, keep the fires of freedom burn- 
ing in their hearts, and make it impos- 
sible for the enemy to crush them or to 
kill their spirit. Harsher restrictions 
and regulations only serve to strengthen 
this opposition and determination to re- 
gain their freedom when the opportune 
time comes. 

This freedom, which is as precious 
and sacred to them as it is to us, must 
be restored, and we pray that God, in 
His wisdom, will soon show the way to 
deliverance and the restoration of Lith- 
uania to its rightful place among the 
free nations of the world. 
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Reserve Program Discussed by President 
of National Guard Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to an article in the 
March National Guardsman written by 
Maj. Gen. E. A. Walsh, president of the 
National Guard Association of the 
United States. 

It is high time that this Nation adopted 
a sound, effective Reserve program. We 
cannot continue to drift along as if any 
future war would allow us the same 
length of time for mobilization as we 
have had in the past. Neither can we 
afford to scatter our trained personnel 
to the four winds, neglect comprehensive 
Reserves planning, and then find our- 
selves forced to unfairly call back the 
same personnel in every emergency, 

We have had enough reports and 
studies. We need to proceed with a 
program. Politics should be submerged 
in favor of security. I cannot forget 
that shortly before the Second War, 
Selective Service was continued by a 
margin of one vote in this House. 

It is axiomatic that young men who 
may be called upon to fight are entitled 
to be trained to protect their country 
and themselves. Never again will we be 
permitted the luxury of liesurely mobil- 
ization and training. Modern war can 
strike this Nation with the speed of 
sound and it is getting faster and more 
destructive with every passing day. Our 
Reserve program, such as it is, is neither 
adequate to our needs nor fair to the 
men trying to make it work. The article 


follows: 
DARKENING SKIES 
(By E. A. Walsh) 

In our musings on a winter evening as the 
bells were ringing out the old year and ring- 
ing in the new, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the National Guardsman, we 
bade farewell to the old year with a feeling 
of regret and hailed the new year with hope 
for the future. The events of the past 
month, seemingly, hold little in the way of 
hope, for now it appears that once again 
the Army and Air National Guard, particu- 
larly the Army National Guard, are to engage 
in a struggle to retain their position of pre- 
eminence in our system of national security. 
It will not be the first time they have en- 
gaged in such a struggle and, no doubt, 
neither will it be the last time, and all to no 
purpose, for those who seek or connive to 
bring about such drastic and fundamental 
changes in the established system should 
realize, in the light of history, that such 
efforts will prove abortive. Thus, matters 
are stirred up that should not be, lines are 
drawn to no purpose, and mutual trust and 
goodwill are replaced by mutual distrust 
when it is so essential that those who strive 
to establish and maintain a sound military 
system should present a united front instead 
of being a house divided. 

During the past 5 or 6 weeks, event has 
followed event with such rapidity that it is 
indeed difficult to keep abreast of develop- 
ments. On December 14, 1953, the National 
Security Training Commission submitted its 
report to the President of the United States 
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recommending the establishment of a sys- 
tem of national security training operating 
concurrently with the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, which would be effective January 1, 
1955. with an initial increment of 100,000 
trainees, increasing to an annual tncrement 
of 800,000 by fiscal year 1960. Under the 
system proposed, the Army and Alr National 
Guard, together with the other civilian com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces would be filled 
up, on a voluntary basis, with trained men, 
and thus made more capable of accomplish- 
ing their assigned missions. As long as the 
present world situation continues, requiring 
the operation of Selective Service to main- 
tain the strength of the active Army, a deter- 
mination of those required for a 2-year tour 
of service and those required for 6-months 
training tour in the National Security Train- 
ing Corps would be made by lot. 

The report of the Commission was sound, 
constructive and statesmanlike, and in shat- 
tering the myth of a shortage of manpower, 
it rendered a yeoman service to the Nation. 
It is not intended to imply that all who read 
the report will concur, without reservation, 
in the reasoning or recommendations of the 
Commission, but the fact remains that the 
Commission has done an outstanding job, 
and is to be congratulated. The report, cov- 
ering, as it does, 155 pages, cannot be read, 
and evaluated huriedly, but it will be well 
worth the time of every person to read the 
report in its entirety. 

On January 6, 1954, the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization submitted to 
the President of the United States a report 
pertaining to the manpower resources for 
national security and commonly known as 
the “Appley Committee Report.” Since this 
report complements the report of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission, it is 
essential that the two reports be considered 
simultaneously. A reading of the latter re- 
port leaves one with the distinct impression 
that, in certain respects, it is a masterpiece 
of evasiveness and double talk, with more 
than a hint of snobbery in certain of its 
observations. Certain recommendations 
were made by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to the President rela- 
tive to the Appley Report, which the Presi- 
dent has accepted and, as a result, directed 
on January 8, 1954, that the Director pro- 
ceed with the preparation of a paper dealing 
with the issue and pressing need to strength- 
en our Reserve forces and with his recom- 
mendations as to the best way in which to 
approach the problem. 

Accordingly, on January 22, 1954, the Sec- 
retary of Defense appointed a special task 
ferce consisting of five Regular officers, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, to devise a new reserve program 
in the light of the Appley committee report, 
together with Mr, Fleming's letter and the 
President's action thereon. This report, it 
is understood, will be confidential until the 
President has acted thereon, and it is an- 
ticipated that the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board will be given an opportunity to com- 
ment upon the recommendations of the task 
force prior to the action thereon of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and forwarding of the re- 
port to the President. There is no definite 
assurance that this will be done. 

There also has been brought into being a 
similar task force board or committee in each 
of the services, i. e., Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, each of which will determine uni- 
laterally its respective reserve programs based 
on mobilization requirements. If the recom- 
mendations of the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Appley com- 
mittee are followed, and it is assumed that 
they will be, the result or product will be 
tranamitted to the National Security Coun- 
cil. There are two factors about the OSD 
task force that are rather disturbing, for it 
will be noted that it is Navy-dominated by 
ratio of 3 to 2; and, secondly, there is the 
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apprehension that Navy thinking in the 
matter of the individual concept as opposed 
to the unit concept will prevail. Primarily, 
as we see it, the Army and Air Force are 
concerned with the maintenance of units in 
being while the Navy has no units in being, 
other than training units. It is disturbing 
also to note that the Appley committee, save 
for a single reference, ignores the unit con- 
cept. It is rather curious, too, that such a 
board or task force would be brought into 
being to consider recommendations for an 
overall reserve program, yet not a single 
Guard or Reserve officer is included on the 
Board. We cannot help but wonder what 
about the grandiloquent sentiments ex- 
pressed by Congress in the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1952, that in such cases there 
should be an equality of membership. We 
know nothing that has in any way amended 
the provisions of section 5 of the National 
Defense Act which requires that all policies 
and regulations affecting the organization 
and distribution of the NGUS, ANGUS, NG, 
and ANG shall be prepared by appropriate 
committees consisting of an equal number 
of Regular and Guard officers. 

Most disturbing, at this time, are the pub- 
He utterances of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Personnel con- 
cerning the wartime missions of the Army 
National Guard, and implications that it 
would be relegated to an inferior position in 
our national defense system, namely a home 
guard, if not eliminated altogether. On 
February 3, 1954, in a conference with the 
Assistant Secretary, he stated such was not 
his intention and he did not mean to im- 
ply that such would be the case. Had that 
been made clear in his several addresses rela- 
tive thereto there would have been no argu- 
ment, for the National Guard has made it 
clear beyond a doubt that it always has ex- 
pected and accepted initial or internal secu- 
rity missions and does so now, but when 
those missions have been discharged it then 
expects to take its place in the line of bàt- 
tle. Purthermore, it has been and will be 
for that purpose that the several States, 
Territories, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia organize purely State forces, with 
the consent of Congress, to replace the Army 
National Guard when it is in the active mili- 
tary service of the United States. 

We may be unduly concerned and guilty 
of reading into the current situation things 
which may or may not be so, namely, an ef- 
fort to federalize the Army and Air National 
Guard, as we understand it. Such an effort 
would be fraught with grave results, for it 
would bring about a division in the ranks of 
those comprising the military system of the 
Nation at a time when it Is so essential that 
we present a united front. Secondly, such 
& procedure, granted that it is contemplated, 
would be doomed, for the action of Congress 
in the past in connection with such a pro- 
posal should leave no doubts in the minds 
of the most rabid advocates of such a step. 
We express the hope that such a thing 
not materialize, but we serve notice that we 
shall be very alert in this matter. 

It is regrettable indeed that from time to 
time we of the Guard are confronted with 
situations such as this and thus are com- 
pelled to devote our time, energies, and sus- 
tenance to combating them when it would 
be better for all concerned if our time 
energies were devoted to building up the 
Army and Air National Guard, Summing it 
all up, it seems to us that we are confron 
with 1 of 2 choices in the matter of build- 
ing and maintaining a strong Reserve a3 
desired by the President and envisaged bY 
the National Security Training Commission 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization- 
Either we subscribe to the system im 
by the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1951 and the Armed Forces 
Act, which imposes the entire burden of na- 
tional defense on the veteran, and which was 
condemned by the National Guard Associs- 
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tion in 1952 and by the President of the 
United States on July 23, 1953, or accept the 
only sound alternative of a system of na- 
tional security training as recommended by 
the National Security Training Commission. 
It must be one or the other, The former, or 
present system has proven utterly unwork- 
able because of its inequities, and has proven 
a broken reed. If a system of national se- 
curity training Is established on a relatively 
narrow basis initially and gradually broad- 
~ ‘ening or Increasing, it is quite immaterial at 
the moment whether it involves the volun- 
tary concept or the compulsory concept 
where the civilian components of the Armed 
Forces are concerned. There are valid rea- 
sons elther way. The important thing is 
that the system be established. 

Neediess to say, these are difficult and try- 
ing times, and we shall watch and await de- 
velopments with what patience and optimism 
we may. 


Sixty-third Anniversary of the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard at Bremerton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this body occasionally indulge a 
colleague when he feels impelled to call 
their attention to some matter that is of 
importance to his own legislative district. 
I hope today the House will bear with me 
in such an instance. This is an anniver- 
sary, and I believe will be celebrated in 
a most appropriate way, iri Bremerton 
and Kitsap County in the First District of 
the State of Washington. 

Sixty-three years ago this very day 
Congress authorized the establishment of 
the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at 
Bremerton. On this birthday, so to 
speak, I rise to pay tribute to this naval 
installation. In so doing I ask leave 
briefiy to recite a few historical incidents 
in the life of this important defense 
establishment, which later events have 
proved to be such a wise creation of 
Congress. 

The interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and particularly of the United 
States Navy, in the Bremerton area was 
manifested early in the history. of the 
Oregon Territory. In 1841 Lt. Charles 
Wilkes, United States Navy, entered 
Puget Sound in command of a squadron 
of American vessels to explore, chart, and 
father scientific data for the United 
States Government. At that time the 
city of Seattle had not been founded, and 
the whole of what is now Kitsap County 
was a forest wilderness inhabited by 
often hostile Indians. 

The next 50 years saw the founda- 
tions laid by hardy pioneers for the vi- 
brant and expanding Puget Sound area, 
The next official Government mission 
to Puget Sound was the Mahan Com- 
mission, sent by the Navy Department 
in 1888 to locate a drydock somewhere 
on Puget Sound. The lighthouse tender 
Manzanita carried the Commission 
whose findings were, unfortunately, de- 
layed in receiving attention. President 
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Harrison, however, shortly after taking 
office sent the Platt Commission to Puget 
Sound for the same purpose. The find- 
ings of the Mahan Commission were 
confirmed and Sinclair Inlet, between 
the present cities of Port Orchard and 
Bremerton, was selected as the most 
practicable site for a Government dry- 
dock on the sound. 

An act of March 2, 1891, authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy to build a dry- 
dock at Bremerton and Port Orchard, 
Wash., and appropriated the sum of 
$10,000 for that purpose. Thus the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard was born. 
In April 1891, Lt. A. B. Wyckoff, United 
States Navy, came to Puget Sound pre- 
pared to purchase land for a United 
States drydock and to carry out the 
instructions ef Congress, and on Sep- 
tember 16, 1891, he took official com- 
mand of the newly purchased Puget 
Sound Navy Yard. 

Today, therefore, is the 63d anniver- 
sary of this farseeing action of that 
Congress. Those who voted in favor of 
that humble appropriation would, I ven- 
ture, today be amazed at the outstanding 
record of the drydock on Puget Sound 
since 1891. 

The history of the navy yard is in- 
timately connected with the history of 
Kitsap County. In 1893 Congress again 
appropriated money for the continua- 
tion of the construction of the original 
drydock, which was not completed until 
1896. The country was then passing 
through the great panic of 1893-96, 
which struck hard at this new wilder- 
ness country. Because the construction 
of the drydock was considered the end 
of Government activity in Kitsap Coun- 
ty, many of the new community's citizens 
joined the Alaska goldrush. 

Then, in 1898, came the Spanish- 
American War. The famous old battle- 
ship Oregon was in the Puget Sound 
yard at the time, and Government at- 
tention focused on the need to protect 
the yard. The Government bought and 
in the surrounding area for an Army 
installation and the present Manchester 
Oil Depot. Orders came for the Oregon 
to report to the fieet in Cuta, and that 
historic run around Cape Horn to join 
the fleet helped call attention to the 
need of the Panama Canal. The Nation 
was thrilled by the exploits of the Oregon 
when she ayoided the Spanish Fleet and 


arrived at her destination safely. The 


Bremerton drydock could well be proud 
of its part in this great chapter of 
United States naval history. í 

The next chapter in the unfolding 
story of the Puget Sound yard was the pe- 
riod of expansion between the Spanish- 
American War and World War I. Dur- 
ing the first great war the navy yard did 
yeoman duty. Its payroll was 6,500 in 
1918. During the war it had built 25 
subchasers, 7 seagoing tugs, 2 mine- 
sweepers, 2 ammunition ships, and 1,700 
small boats. The U. S. S. Louisville was 
built and commissioned in 1930 at the 
yard. 

When World War II came the Depart- 
ment of the Navy realized Bremerton's 
potential fully. Activities were at fever 
pitch. Five of the 8 ships damaged on 
the “day of infamy’—December 17, 
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1941—were restored at the yard at a cost 
of $33 million. During the 44 months 
of the war the yard fitted, overhauled, or 
repaired the astounding total of 344 de- 
stroyers. Fifty other ships were built or 
fitted out during this period, which saw 
the navy yard payroll climb to 34,000 
employees. 

Since the war, the Puget Sound yard 
has continued to maintain its key posi- 
tion in the defense of this country. In 
1949 the aircraft carrier Esser came to 
Bremerton for overhaul and moderniza- 
tion, and at at least six other carriers 
have since been modernized there, now 
officially called the United States naval 
shipyard, 

I said at the beginning of my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, that I believed this anni- 
versary would be celebrated appropri- 
ately in Bremerton. By this I refer to 
the fact that this week, if not this very 
day, the yard that has established such 
a proud record, the lead yard in canted- 
deck design, the public yard which is tops 
in the Nation, accepts another work 
challenge in the arrival of the U. S. S. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. This is the first 
Midway class carrier to come under the 
program of modernization. 

Ina one-industry community this new 
assignment is an important event to 
every man, woman, and child. Conscious 
as we of Kitsap County are of our past 
history, even more we are concerned with 
our present responsibility as one of the 
great navy yards of the United States. 

The Members of the House will appre- 
ciate what an honor and pleasure it is 
for me to represent in Congress the com- 
munity of which the Bremerton Navy 
Yard is the principal industry. 

This afternoon I congratulate and 
commend those persons, past and pres- 
ent, who have established in this navy 
yard a unique and splendid record for 
workmanship, meeting time schedules 
and last, but not least, efficiency and 
economy. No public yard surpasses the 
achievements of Bremerton’s skilled 
workers and supervisors. No group is 
more determined to maintain their pres- 
tige and reputation. 

We who legislate in Congress must 
gain satisfaction that here is an exam- 
ple of effective employment of defense 
appropriations. On this account I men- 
tion this anniversary which, of course, 
to me personally is an occasion of special 
pride and satisfaction. 


Israel Returns Shipwrecked Lebanese 
Sailors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a Leb- 
anese vessel capsized on January 20, 
1954, near the Israel coast at Caesarea, 
Three of its crew of four succeeded in 
reaching the shore. Israel immediately 
notified the Lebanese authorities and 
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returned the three sailors the following 
day. 

This is in sharp contrast to the illegal 
detention of three Israel citizens im- 
prisoned by the Iraq authorities after 
the plane in which they were traveling 
from Cyprus to Iran had made a forced 
landing in Baghdad last January. The 
British plane was released to its owner. 
The Israel citizens are still in prison, 
though charged with no crime. 


The Story of Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ladysmith (Wis.) News: 

Tue Srory or Mix 


The Ladysmith News does not Ike to be 
a dispenser of gloom. There is enough trou- 
ble in the world without adding to it. But 
when real trouble does loom, there is no 
sense looking the other way, it's best to 
face it, And the Government’s program of 
75 percent parity on dairy products spells 
real trouble for the dairy farmer of Rusk 
County. 

We talked to a well-informed local farm 
citizen the other day who said the April 1 
decline in milk prices would take $5 a day 
out of his income, We talked to a Rusk 
County dairy plant manager who said the 
decline would cost his patrons $460,000 this 
year. We talked to others who estimated 
the loss of income to farmers in Rusk County 
alone at upward of a million dollars. 

It isn't idle talk. Take 50 cents per hun- 
dred out of the milk to be produced this year 
and see what the figure adds up to. Anda 
loss of 50 cents per hundred is just about 
what the Government's 75 percent parity 
program will mean. 

Letters are crossing the editor's desk from 
farmers who are genuinely alarmed. Some 
of them attempt to be constructive and offer 
solutions of their own. One large county 
farm operator believes the middleman is to 
blame, and decries the fact that farmers get 
only 7 cents a quart for milk that the house- 
wife pays 19 cents a quart for. He would 
eliminate the middleman by having a Goy- 
ernment-financed program of milk dis- 
pensers. 

Under this program farmers would bring 
their milk to a central cooperative, where it 
would be prepared for hauling in refrigerated 
trucks to milk dispensers set up in every 
school, courthouse, mill, factory, and ball 
park, People would put a nickel in the ma- 
chine and get a glass of cold milk, or a dime 
and receive a quart. The farmer would 
collect all of the proceeds, as the Govern- 
ment would be subsidizing the distributing 
und dispensing. 

What would happen to the millions in- 
vested in milk distributing plants, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs involved was not 
made clear, although it is assumed that 
what's “one man’s mean is another man's 
poison.” 

The milk dispensing plan, however, is the 
sincere effort of one man's thinking. It isn't 
to be laughed off. 

Another Rusk County farmer writes the 
News to say that the answer is to increase 
the purchasing power of the masses. Actual- 
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ly, the 12 cents difference between what the 
farmer gets for his milk and what the house- 
wife pays for it represents that purchasing 
power. The so-called middleman’s cut rep- 
resents the wages of truckers, plant men, 
and managers. Yes, and tires, gasoline, ma- 
chinery, and taxes, everything that goes into 
the complicated warp and woof of our pres- 
ent-day economy. 

We asked the operator of one of the 
county's largest milk-distributing plants 
about that 12 cents difference. “I'll show 
it to you on my books,” he said, “and also 
what I have left at the end of the year. It 
isn't enough to purchase the new equipment 
I need for the plant.” 

Clearly, then, you can only increase the 
price of a commodity by Increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the people who supply it. 

Still, we're finding no fault with this man's 
idea, either. When everyone is concerned 
about something, and the combined effort of 
many minds are aimed at a solution, good is 
bound to come of it. 

For their own interpretation, the News 
editors went to a man well qualified by train- 
ing and experience to speak with an authori- 
tative voice. This man, who manages a large 
dairy plant and who sells milk products by 
the carload every day, travels throughout 
the United States, confers with big creamery 
men and is in touch with the national 
situation. 

And what does he say? Well, he says the 
same thing that he has been saying before 
civic groups and farm organizations for the 
last 5 years—that Federal marketing orders 
have gotten us into our present plight. It 
was something he predicted a long time ago. 

“The emphasis has all been on butter,” the 
manager says, “even though butter is not as 
serious a problem as the disposal of cheese 
and powder. But the real key to the situa- 
tion is in the price of milk to the housewife, 
and we should strive to find a means of 
lowering it. Our graphs and charts show us 
that butter and cheese fluctuate very little 
with price breaks. But let milk drop a couple 
cents and the red line on the chart really 
leaps upward. This is because the forces 
responding to milk prices are 18 times more 
elastic than those of other dairy products. 

“Now, how can we lower milk prices and 
increase the sale of fluid milk, which in turn 
will eliminate surpluses and put the dairy 
farmer back on his feet? 

“No. 1. Lower the ‘sky hock’ prices under 
which the Federal Government has been is- 
suing its marketing orders the last 5 years. 

“No, 2. Fight against monopolistic labor 
rate controls in metropolitan marketing 
areas that are responsible for truckers getting 
more per quart in some instances just to 
haul milk than the farmer gets for produc- 
ing it. 

“No. 3. Remove trade barriers in the form 
of foolish public-health regulations that 
prevent good milk from entering some areas. 
Establish uniform health regulations effec- 
tive in all markets.” 


The purpose of Federal marketing orders 
was to eliminate surpluses and level off 
“peaks and valleys” of production. The 
farmer was to be penalized with lower prices 
for too much production. But the very 
thing Federal orders was designed to do never 
happened. In fact, it operated in reverse 
and flooded the market with surplus dairy 
products. 

The worst feature of the Government’s 
tampering with the milk supply was the un- 
realistically high Federal prices set for farm. 
ers in the Eastern States. Thousands of 
truck farmers quit what they were doing to 
go into the milk business and take adyan- 
tage of those prices. They bought good milk 
cows from the Midwest (some from here in 
Rusk County). A thriving dairy industry 
sprung up in the heavily settled East and 
robbed the midwestern farmer of a market 
he had held traditionally for 50 years. 
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Some dairymen see it as a war“ between 
the Midwest and the East, with midwestern 
farmers the scapegoats. The Republicans 
didn't cause the trouble, they only inherited 
it, but the bitter truth is that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson's “corrective medicine 
in the form of lower support prices won't 
hurt the eastern and southern farmer like it 
will those of the Midwest, and particularly 
those in this area of northern Wisconsin. 

Said our Rusk County milk-plant man- 
ager: 

“The midwestern farmer would be better 
off right now if the Federal Government 
wiped out marketing orders and all controls 
at a single stroke. Let the producers and 
marketers. of milk go out and bid for their 
markets like they did for years before the 
Government intervened. We can stand on 
our own feet, but not if the Govarnment 
encourages eastern or southern farmers to 
buy cows and produce milk at an artificial 
price that can put midwestern dairy farmers 
out of business. 

And that is authoritative word from the 
heart of America's dairyland, Believe us. 


Dracero Scandal Held Incredible Sellout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following con- 
densations from an article by Father 
Matthew H. Kelly, executive secretary» 
bishop's committee for the S 
speaking in Houston, Tex., which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Tidings 
February 12, 1954: 

Present border recruiting of Mexican na- 
tionals is an incredible sellout of labor on 
both sides of the border, charges Father 
Matthew H. Kelly, executive secretary, 
bishop's committee for the Spanish speaking. 

The new United States labor-recruiting 
program represents a surrender to the pri- 
vate agricultural interests that have con- 
spired during the last decade to cheat the 
domestic worker and exploit the Mexican 
national. * * eè 

It all began when World War II caused 
a shortage of agricultural workers in this 
country. Faced with the loss of crops, 
United States Government negotiated with 
Mexico in 1942 for the importation of Mex! 
cans to augment our domestic-labor force. 

ONE MILLION ENTER UNITED STATES 

As a result of this arrangement, over 
1 million Mexican nationals have come 
this country during the last 11 years. 
each instance, a contract was signed de- 
signed to protect the interests of the grow” 
ers and guarantee to the Mexican labor 
the prevailing wage of the area where he 
worked and other minimum safeguards 
against exploitation. * * * t 

Since the war years, however, the use O 
our domestic-labor force and that of tbe 
Mexican nationals has steadily become 1 
effective. * * * 

In this country, powerful lobbies worked 
for the continuance of an unrealistic sta 
quo and legislators closed their eyes to 
abuses that arose, * * + 


EMERGENCY POOL F 
It must not be forgotten, however, tba 

the foreigners formed only an emergency 

labor pool. They were not to be recrul 
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where there were American citizens able, 
willing, and qualified to do the work. 

Furthermore, our laws stipulated that the 
employment of imported laborers must not 
Adversely affect the wages of working condi- 
tions of domestic workers. 

Despite these precautions, domestic work- 
ers were constantly eased out of agricultural 
work. Our Department of Labor usually 
falied to determine the actual need of for- 
eign labor and by and large, the laws that 
should have protected our domestic workers 
were ignored. * * * 

WETEACES WORSE 


Men, women, and children have been fur- 
tively crossing day and night. These are 
the “mojados” or wetbacks. * * * 

The aliens pour across the border in tens 
of thousands, often alded by unscrupulous 
smugglers who bring them to even more un- 
scrupulous employers. Their story of hid- 
ing, suffering, and dying along the 1,700- 
mile border can never be entirely told. 

If “braceros” displace citizen workers, the 
wetback demoralizes them completely and 
the effect is a complete rout. A half-starved 
wetback regards 25 cents an hour a princely 


pay. 

. He and his family wili live in a thicket, 
drink ditch water, endure foul weather, dis- 
ease, hunger, and unbelievable working 
conditions. 

United States growers and shippers of mil- 
lion-dollar crops in California and Texas 
regard the wetbacks as a cheap natural 
resource, 

WETBACKS EXPLOITED 


It is easier to exploit his misery than pay 
@ fair wage to nationals. In some cases the 
unfortunate wetback is not paid at all. He 
does not argue, agitate, or complain, because 
he can always be turned over to the border 
patrol for deportation. 

For several years, the wetback situation 
has been an American scandal. Every law 
proposed to remedy the situation has been 
canceled to zero by a counterproposal by 
those who profit in the exploiting of cheap 
labor. 

The dominant forces, however, are always 
those of the corporate, agricultural interests 
and this adds to the confusion. 

Late last year the Mexican press elabo- 
rated on the ill treatment accorded Mexicans 
in this country. * * * 

Representatives of American labor unions 
were also in Mexico to point out that our 
so-called labor shortage was highly artificial. 

Mexican Government officials chimed in to 
say that the Republic nceded the agricultural 
workers at home.. 

It was in this atmosphere of general rancor 
and diplomatic coolness that the interna- 
tional agreement was permitted to expire on 
January 15 of this year. 

In place of the lapsed bilateral agreement 
of the two governments, our Labor Depart- 
ment decided last month on a new unilateral 
process of recruiting workers at the border. 

While protests tothe President called that 
a legalizing of wetback trafic, growers viewed 
the new arrangement with favor, 

Without Mexico's terms to protect its work- 
ers, the growers could treat them as they 
treat wetbacks. 

Accordingly, the prevailing wage gives way 
to whatever pay the growers themselves agree 
upon, Employee insurance is canceled, hous- 
ing requirements give way to a “take it or 
lonve it“ offer and so on. 

“This is what we have always wanted,” one 
of their spokesmen said last week. 

AMERICAN DUTY 

No doubt it was about time tbat the 
bracero pact expired, since the wartime emer- 
gency is no longer with us. In its place, 
however, we need a program for our own 
American agricultural workers who are will- 
ing and able to do this work, if they receive 
& living wage. 
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Rather than patch together the old pact 
for importing workers, Congress should look 
to the rights of American citizens who have 
been treated with a good deal less considera- 
tion than their foreign cousins. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an excel- 
lent article by Mr. J. Hugh Bolton, 
president of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., which recently ap- 
peared in the Whitin Review. 

Mr. Bolton has admirably outlined the 
impact of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments upon many of our industries. 
There can be no doubt that in operation 
these agreements are raising havoc with 
Many American industries and this 
deplorable situation is greatly aug- 
mented by the recessionary trends that 
are presently appearing in many parts 
of our economy. 

Beyond a doubt, a large number of 
our industries are finding it increasingly 
more difficult to operate at a profit be- 
cause of cutthroat competition from 
the flood of cheaply produced foreign 
goods coming into the American market. 
This is the situation that I have found 
compelling reasons to protest on pre- 
vious occasions. Frankly, if we cannot 
find some way to put an end to this cut- 
throat competition from abroad, many 
American industries and American men 
and women will be the victims of this 
most unsound and unwise policy. 

Moreover, if certain of the affected in- 
dustries are forced out of business there 
will, undoubtedly, be very grave effects 
upon our productive system in the event 
of war and that is also a very disturbing 
factor. x 

The slogan in some places has been 
“Trade not aid” but, actually, under 
the existing program, many foreign na- 
tions are getting boti: trade and aid. It 
is both our export and domestic markets 
that are’ feeling very serious conse- 
quences under the operation of these 
laws. I am very fearful that, unless 
both the Congress and executive branch 
of the Government can find some way 
to bring about an adjustment of the 
trade treaties and, thus, prevent the 
heavy influx of cheap foreign goods, 
there will inevitably be a more exten- 
sive business recession in many parts of 
the country and with consequent unem- 
ployment of our faithful workers, 

I think we all want to be realistic and 
helpful in our international relations 
and desire to embrace a well-thought- 
out program of sincere international co- 


_operation. But that should not entail, 


and must not result, in further damage 
to our own industrial structure and fur- 
ther reduction in the employment of our 
own American citizens. Our very gen- 
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erous aid, combined with the trade trea- 
ties, may be producing employment in 
foreign nations, but they are producing 
business stagnation and unemployment 
here, and that we should not tolerate. 

For this economy to try to compete 
with foreign nations, which are dump- 
ing cheap goods into our own Nation, 
while they effect blocked exchange, ex- 
port subsidies, and high-tariff barriers 
for their own industries, will ultimately 
mean that we will lose markets, not 
only at home, but abroad, and suffer 
severe economic repercussions destruc- 
tive to our prosperity and full-time em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Bolton's article is a challenging, 
thoughtful warning to the administra- 
tion and the Congress to take immedi- 
ate stock of the unhappy results of the 
reciprocal trade agreements and act to 
revise and change them before they in- 
flict greater and perhaps irreparable 
Gamage upon many basic American in- 
dustries. 

His article follows: 


The attitude of our State Department in 
connection with reciprocal trade agrecments 
has bothered me for a long time. Now, of 
course, the hue and cry is for “trade, not 
aid,” in order to accomplish which, our tar- 
iff barriers should be removed so that those 
countries who have been receiving dollar aid 
would be able to ship their goods and serv- 
ices to this country with no tariff restric- 
tions, This, believe it or not, is roferred to 
in*a great many quarters as free trade. 
Nothing at all is ever said about these same 
countries removing their tariff and licensing 
restrictions against Amercan products, nor 
is it even suggested that easy convertibility 
of their currency to dollars might be put 
into effect. 

I am utterly opposed to the State Depart- 
ment's attitude because of the possible ter- 
rific impact on American industry and, 
hence, the possibility of very materially de- 
creased employment and decreased living 
standards in our country. 

Two years ago a great many major Indus- 
tries in America would have disagreed with 
me. Even now the automobile industry and 
certain others have formed the Coleman 
committee to fight for the elimination of 
tariffs. I am very pleased to have learned 
quite recently that larre segments of other 
major industries in this country are now 
awakening to the fact that if this policy is 
pursued further, or even continued in the 
status quo, there is grave danger to American 
industry. I am happy to see this situation 
develop because, If there is enough pressure 
brought to bear by sufficient number of in- 
formed individuals, Iam sure that something 
can and will be done about it. 

Even the advocates of no tariff admit that 
certain industries would be very badly hurt, 
These industries, therefore, are considered 
expendable and all sorts of schemes are being 
cooked up whereby the Government will sub- 
sidize the workers who lose their jobs until 
euch time as other work can be found for 
them. The way things are shaping up at the 
moment this could represent a pretty fair 
sized number of workers now gainfully 
employed. 

Nothing is said about the inherent danger 
in the event of war that might result from 
industries so eliminated. If we depend too 
much upon outside sources for certain of our 
raw materials, heavy machinery and even tex- 
tiles, it would easily be seen that we could 
find ourselves in dire straits if these sources 
were cut off. 

The United States cannot afford to lose any 
of its industries. I admit that it is essential 
that we have a prosperous Europe, including 
Great Britain, but I am very strongly of the 
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opinion that It would be suicide, both for 
ourselves and Europe, to build them up at 
the expense of American industry and 
enterprise, 

Some of the things that haye been hap- 
pening simply make your blood run cold, 
For example, this country gives outright 
grants in dollars to foreign governments in 
order to help them build up their industrial 
potential. These same foreign governments 
would like to buy American machinery with 
their dollar grants but the United States 
State Department representatives deny them 
that privilege and Insist that they purchase 
their needed heavy equipment from other 
foreign countries. That, of course, directly 
affects our own export markets. 

Another thing we have been faced with 
is the fact that almost without exception 
European governments subsidize exports in 
one way or another, That also makes for 
exceedingly difficult competition. In spite 
of that, we have been willing to take our 
chances as long as our domestic market was 
not attacked with low-priced subsidized ma- 
chinery. Now that that is being done, and 
is likely to be done on an even vaster scale, 
the time really has come when we have 
to fight, 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 29, 1954, Henry J. Kaiser, in- 
dustrialist, delivered a remarkable and 
thought-provoking address to the semi- 
nar on human relations, United Steel- 
workers of America and University of 
California, at Arrowhead Springs Hotel, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent given, I include it as part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

Not so long ago, how well I recall a mem- 
ber of my family asking me, What are you 
going to Chicago for?” I said I was going 
to speak to a group of people on a subject 
that I felt was very important to the coun- 
try. She said, “Instead of doing so much 
talking, why don't you just do something?” 

This thought is with me tonight. Here 
Iam about to talk about human relations, 
yet knowing how easy it is to preach; how 
difficult to practice what we preach. 

My message to you tonight is about the 
things I not only want to talk about, but 
also the things we want to practice, 

The underlying quest that has brought 
you together in this seminar on human re- 
lations marks a most significant develop- 
ment. 

You who are leaders of labor have called 
upon great scholarly minds for an exchange 
ot thinking concerning the most precious 
things upon this earth, the individual and 
people, 

I am deeply moved and grateful, as each 
of us here tonight must also be, to feel 
that discoveries which ultimately can be of 
tremendous value to our fellow men can 
crystallize and spread from such noteworthy 
studies as you are making here on human 
attitudes, 

Certainly after consulting here with learn- 
ed psychologists, psychiatrists, anthropolo- 
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gists, sociologists, industrial relationists, 
business administrators, educators, and in- 
dustrial realists, we ought to leave with some 
amazing, fresh Insights into why we behave 
like human beings, and perhaps why we 
sometimes behave like in-human beings. 

The great truths by which to live are 
simple. The Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule are simple. A child can under- 
stand the plain words. But for 2,000 years, 
there has been nothing that so moved the 
hearts of men, nothing more true and right 
as a guide to human relations. 

However, to apply sound principles of labor 
relations, principles so simple yet basic, so 
simple as to scem trite and, since seeming 
trite, to be neglected, is not easy, believe me. 
The easy pathway is to give way to passions 
of conflict. 

Sometimes the principles seem to take an 
awful, awful beating. You have to work far 
harder and struggle for compassion to win 
out when emotions are in turmoil, in order 
to achieve the simple, right human relations, 
But the simple principles we've felt in our 
hearts all our lives do work, they will work 
regardless of difficulties and conditions, if 
you have the courage and faith to stick to 
them through thick and thin. 

Out of this seminar, we should rekindle 
dynamic faith and power. In looking for- 
ward to being with you, I kept turning over 
in my mind the question: How do the atti- 
tudes of industrial managements and em- 
ployees and their collective-bargaining repre- 
sentatives toward each other affect the lives, 
bert ies, and pursuit of happiness of people? 

That is the test. Attitudes in industry 
and in labor relations can provide a key to 
the realization of the more abundant life 
and greater human happiness. 

In every human being there is the spark 
of God. An attitude of realizing and prac- 
ticing this belief is an essential foundation 
for the role that every one of us has in deal- 
ing with each other. 

Let's consider some simple yet infinitely 
important attitudes in the human relations 
between industrial managers, employees, and 
union leaders. 

I always try to stress the positive ap- 
proach—down-to-earth attitudes that can 
suceed. Here are some of them. 

First. Mutual acceptance, recognition, and 
confidence in each other: It made a lot of 
sense when, some years ago, Clinton $S. 
Golden said, “The time has come (in indus- 
trial relations) when, instead of looking into 
the causes of conflict that we know and read 
so much about, we ought to try to discover 
how much peace there is and what makes 
peace.” The outcome of this was that the 
National Planning Association established a 
committee on the causes of Industrial peace 
under collective bargaining, comprised of 
experts from labor, Industry, universities, 
and professions, and studied 18 companies in 
which managements and unions have 
achieved working harmony. The United 
Steelworkers of America had contracts with 
four of these companies, 

The first two distinguishing charcteristics 
reported in all 18 cases of industrial peace 
under collective bargaining were these: 

“1, A wholehearted acceptance of collec- 
tive bargianing by management, coupled 
with the conviction that a strong union is 
potentially an asset in running the business, 

2. A recognition by the union that its sur- 
vival and the welfare of its members depend 
in large measure on the prosperity and well- 
being of the employer.” 

It has been my observation that a great 
deal of the troubles which in the past have 
been brought down upon enterprises and 
the people could have been averted simply 
by genuine recognition that the right of col- 
lective bargaining not only is the law of the 
land, but is sound, essential human relations, 

I agreed long ago that unions are here 
to stay. 
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An employer's attitude of not treating 
union leaders as if they were his conse- 
crated enemies goes a long step toward de- 
cent relations, because we are not talking 
about a one-way, dead-end street. 

The attitude of the Kaiser companies to- 
ward collective bargaining is stated in a 
written policy as follows: 

“We believe in the fundamentsl demo- 
cratic right of our employees, subject only 
to applicable law, to decide for themselves 
whether they wish to be represented by a 
labor organization for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining. 

“We expect all employees in a supervisory 
capacity or otherwise representing the 
management to conduct themselves in their 
dally relations with their fellow employees 
in such manner as to secure the respect, 
loyalty and productivity of their fellow 
workers through consistent actions of fair- 
ness, honesty and human decency. Simi- 
larly, labor organizations and their repre- 
sentatives with whom we are working 
should be recognized and treated as the res- 
pected agents of our employees.” 

Yet it’s only the beginning to reach mu- 
tual recognition between management, em- 
ployees and union representatives. Among 
essential attitudes I would list as, second, 
honesty and integrity in our dealings to- 
gether: The attitude of square shooting 18 
indispensable to good human relations. 

Just plain honesty—telling the truth and 
asking for the truth In return—must be ab- 
solutely grounded in our human relations. 

Lest you think that I gullibly believe that 
every man practices the copybook maxim 
that “honesty is the best policy.“ I will say 
that I could tell some amazing proofs of 
how honesty does beget honesty * * °, 

Falr-dealing can evoke fairness in return. 
Integrity brings out integrity in others, In 
recalling labor leaders with whom we have 
bargained, I think of a classic example in- 
dicating there is none so bad that a proper 
working basis of honesty, integrity and 
decent attitudes cannot be reached. 

You'll probably recall the mess in the 
Brewster Aeronautical plant in the East 
during World War II. It was in utter chaos: 
the plant had only produced a handful of 
Navy Corsair planes and was squandering 
tens of millions. Seven managers had re- 
signed. Workers booed the managers from 
the time they entered the plant till they 
left. 

The blame for the atrocious situation was 
heaped by Government and press upon the 
union leader, Torn DeLorenzo, who was called 
a liar, a criminal, and worse. 

The Navy asked me to take over the man- 
agement because the planes were so criti- 
cally needed for the war. In his great hon- 
esty, Phil Murray said, “Henry, you are 
heading for trouble if you take over Brew- 
ster. Our relations have been excellent with 
you and I dread seeing you get in trouble 
that might blow up your record of human 
relations.” The Truman committee like- 
wise warned me of the dangers. Finally, the 
Navy prevailed upon me to take over the 
management. However, I was so impr 
with the explosive possibilities of the sit- 
uation that I refused to take it on as a nor- 
mal business matter and accepted it only on 
a nonprofit basis. 4 

I shall never forget my first meeting with 
Tom DeLorenzo, the accused troublemaker- 
His attitude was that all managements 
dishonest, unreliable, and untruthful, AN 
only outright battle would handle mansge- 
ment. I said to DeLorenzo, Can't you and 
I work on the basis of being truthful with 
each other?” 

“No,” he answered, “it won't work. Le 
tried it too many times and always get 
doublecrossed.” 

Quietly I said, “Well, Tom, do you think 
this would work? Suppose when you come 
in to see me from day to day and you are 
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going to lie, you say, I'm going to lie to you 
today.’ But on the other hand, when you 
are telling me the truth you say, ‘Now, I'm 
telling you the truth today.“ 

Much to my surprise, he said, “That might 
work. I'm willing to try it.” 

Many times when he came-in amid the 
nightmare of problems, he would say, “I’m 
going to lie like hell to you today. But this 
is my position.” 

As time went on, more often he'd come 
into conferences and say, “I'm going to tell 
you the truth today.” s 

Tom DeLorenzo had left in him some of 
the spark of decency that is in every human 
being and when appealed to, is released. 

The thrilling sequel is that Tom DeLor- 
enzo pitched in shoulder to shoulder with 
management to do the patriotic job of clean- 
ing up the Brewster mess. Manhours per 
plane were slashed to one-third; the padded 
work force was cut in half; yet the produc- 
tion of planes was multiplied nearly 30 
times. 

You leaders of the steelworkers know how 
ardently Philip Murray believed in honesty 
and the sanctity of contracts. Your presi- 
dent, David J. McDonald, and members of 
the executive board, are vigorously pursuing 
this policy of man-to-man honesty and 
the sanctity of contracts between employer 
and union. Not only are you gaining out- 
standing recognition among the American 
people, but you have the facts to prove that 
it pays the million and quarter United Steel- 
workers enormously to live up to contracts, 

In the etatement of Kaiser companies’ 
policies, the principle of honesty is put this 
ways 

“We believe that agreements entered into 
which with any labor organization duly 
selected by our employees should be scrupu- 
lously observed on our part, both as a matter 
of common honesty and to enable us in good 
conscience to ask for the same degree of in- 
tegrity from the union and employees in- 
volved. 

“We believe that promises should not be 
made carelessly nor agreements lightly en- 
tered into, but once made should be fully 
and faithfully kept. Thus and only thus 
can we establish and maintain a reputation 
for honest dealing with our people.” 

There's no room for argument when all 
concerned can prove beyond doubt that the 
attitude of honesty contributes to the more 
abundant happiness and well-being of 
people. 

Let's next apply the same test to our at- 
titudes in negotiating contracts—what at- 
titudes result in the greatest good to people? 

Third. In bargaining, we must understand 
each other, not bog down in doubletalk, nor 
demand lopsided victories. 

It ought to be self-evident that in bar- 
gaining for contracts, we must discover the 
real reasoning behind the other fellow's 
thinking, not merely try to outsmart each 
other and beat down the other fellow's views. 

Put the cards on the table, face up. 

The Nation has been crippled by paralyzing 
strikes again and again when it was to be 
suspected that neither side to the negotia- 
tions clearly understood what the other side 
was shooting for and shooting about. 

To illustrate by an experience of a few 
years ago, when the Nation was tied up in 
a tremendous strike. Our own companies 
were not involved, but every segment of the 
American economy was being increasingly 
affected. I happened to meet the President 
of the industry involved at dinner, and I 
soon discovered that here was a case where 
the reasoning cn each side was not recog- 
nized by the other. I asked him, Do you 
really want to settle this strike?“ 

He said, “Of course I do.” 

I asked him if he had talked it over with 
Phil Murray, since it was a CIO union strik- 
ing in a major industry. He said, “No,” 
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I said to him, “If arrangements were made, 
Would you be willing to meet him and really 
honestly discover the reasoning on both 
sides?” 

That simple dinner conversation, followed 
by a telephone call to arrange an appoint- 
ment, broke the no-talk marathon. 

The next day all sides flew to a common 
meeting place and in a few hours and with 
the cards on the table, settled a very costly 
strike. It was as simple as that, getting two 
men to talk fairmindedly together. 

It is so easy to get angry. “Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” It 
takes more patience to find out what makes 
the other fellow tick and what he really is 
after: 

Not long ago while in New York, a phone 
call advised me that one of our plants was 
shutdown by a secondary boycott and picket 
line called by an outside union with which 
the company had no dealings. Upon my 
return the next day I decided that before I 
even went to the office I should see the out- 
side union leader who had forced our em- 
ployees out of work. I climbed the flights 
of stairs to his office. 

He failed to see me at first. He finally 
walked in and growled and said, “I suppose 
you came here to tell me I’m a lawless guy.“ 

No,“ I said, “I don’t have to tell you that, 
because you already know it. And neither 
did I come here to tell you we're going to sue 
you and collect heavy damages. I came here 
simply to understand you and your reason- 
ing, and to find out if I could be helpful.” 

The peaceful settlement that resulted took 
an undreamed-of turn, but that’s a long 
story. My thrill came in once more discover- 
ing that the inherent good in man can be 
brought out even from one who is ruthless 
in a battle. Why do we so often let our 
attitudes bring out the worst in each other, 
instead of the best? 

It’s usually no solution to run to court or 
the Government, or haggle over legalistics, or 
draw lines of arbitrary stubbornness. Name- 
calling needs to be replaced in negotiating 
by hardheaded discussions of the facts and 
realistic trades. 

The results of bargaining should be good 
for both sides, rather than a lopsided victory 
for one side. This thought runs contrary to 
popular opinion that unions only take, but 
never give in return. There are always a 
great many possible alternate solutions in 
negotiations. 

Enlightened company and union repre- 
eentatives go into bargaining with a knowl- 
edge built up over a period of time as to 
each other's wants, needs, and probably posi- 
tion on issues that will arise. If there is a 
mutual desire to find out what are better 
bargains for each side, the chances are 
stronger for an equitable settlement. 

It decidedly is possible to bargain for coop- 
eration, instead of armed truce and warfare, 
However, I must admit that it takes a lot 
more work to overcome old ingrained atti- 
tudes and pressures and to bargain for work- 
ing harmony and fairness. Those brought 
up in years of industrial civil war may find 
it hard to adjust to the attitudes and condi- 
tions for peace. 

Leaders of a union that is weak, torn with 
factional politicking and internal conflict, 
may feel they have to put on a brawl to hold 
the support of the rank and file. 

We do haye problems on both sides in 
following the road of stability. Maybe the 
psychiatrists and psychologists at this Semi- 
nar can tell us how unionists can deal for the 
best interests of their members, yet not get 
themselves tagged by disgruntled self-seekers 
as selling out to management. 

Managers of companies that have harmont- 
ous human relations likewise may be unfairly 
accused of union appeasement. It is no gen- 
uine service to employees for a company 
management in lush times to give away their 
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shirts, tolerate loose production standards, 
spinelessly permit foremen to be overrun, 
and allow costs to get out of line, Just to keep 
an unsound peace. Because, with the first 
blush of stiff competition, such abuses can 
put both union and company in hot water, 
if not even wreck the company and throw 
the workers out of jobs. 

Decent dealings can go to pieces if either 
side takes the other for an easy mark. 

Sincerity and decency are not weakness. 

In all 18 case studies on causes of indus- 
trial peace under collective bargaining, this 
third distinguishing characteristic was re- 
ported: 

“An awareness by both parties that, while 
their basic objectives may conflict in im- 
portant areas, it is usually possible to work 
out compromises which allow each side to ad- 
vance its interests in a reasonably satisfac- 
tory manner.” 

An atmosphere of haranguing can blot 
out how many basic objectives there are on 
which management and employees can agree. 

We ought to be able to agree that a com- 
pany with high productivity is best for the 
employees, as well as the stockowners and 
public. We ought to be able to agree that 
there's only one way to raise the standard 
of living and real wages, and that’s to pro- 
duce more things more efficiently for more 
people. 

People lead happier lives, and that’s what 
we are interested in, when they feel that they 
are producing and contributing to the 
achievements of the team. Consequently 
there is an inexcusable breakdown in human 
relations if any industry is riddled with so- 
called featherbedding, slowdowns and the 
take it easy spirit, 

I have read that a district director of the 
United Steelworkers, known as a tough 
fighter and bargainer, but responsive to good 
faith and cooperation from management, 
went into a plant where 35 percent of the 
work force, 700 men, might lose their jobs 
unless a certain amount of loafing was elimi- 
nated and the cost of the product decreased. 
He was quoted as saying to the members: 

“You can't just loaf yourself into pros- 
perity. You must work yourself into pros- 
perity. If you want higher wages, better 
vacations, more security, a health and wel- 
fare fund, you must, of necessity, recognize 
that your company cannot give it unless 
you first give it to the company. You've 
got to put money in the barrel if you want 
to take it out.” 

When workers hate and distrust manage- 
ment, naturally they feel it is dangerous and 
wrong and that there is no incentive even 
to cooperate with, let alone to try to help, 
management. 

Yet wherever the right kind of human 
relations are established, I have found that 
employees and managers can pull together 
to raise productivity and that a strong re- 
sponsible union contributes strength to the 
business, as well as to the employees. 

I recall an example of a union contribut- 
ing real know-how to a project that had been 
called impossible to build. We w bat- 
tling the raging Columbia River in Oregon, 
trying to build Bonneville Dam. We couldn't 
seem to get the men to work efficiently and 
well enough to bulld up the wooden cribs 
as fast as required to keep them from being 
ripped out by the torrent of water that 
might rise 20 to 30 feet within a day. 

We had half nonunion workers and half 
union men, My son Edgar and I went to 
the carpenters union business agent in Port- 
land— old Slim, and Slim said, “The trouble 
is you don't have all trained union men 
and union foremen.” 

“All right,” I said, “you feel you know 
what's wrong and how it can be done right, 
We'll make it an all-union job and put it 
right up to you. You hire whom you please, 
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you know skilled workers. You run the 
employment.” 

The union took up the challenge. We 
had been able to put up only 25.000 feet 
of timber a day, but after we unionized that 
soared by 4 times to 100,000 feet right away. 
The raging Columbia was harnessed. 

In one area, our men encountered the 
fiercest testing out of their lives for our 
simple philosophy that if you treat people 
right. you'll be treated right too. More than 
once I found our labor relations and super- 
visory staffs apparently completely frus- 
trated, baffled, and licked. Once I dropped 
in on a meeting with the union's grievance 
committee. 

Now, my conception of the grievance ma- 
chinery was—and still is—that it provides 
a method of assuring fair treatment for all. 
It's a way to get things off our chests and 
to remove the irritating pinpricks. Only in 
an atmosphere of interunion politicking, or 
ideological warfare, or years of bad blood, 
or power pressures against an employer, are 
unions apt to swamp the grievance machin- 
ery with an avalanche of real or imaginery 
grievances, or what's called bum beefs. 
When attitudes are right, legitimate griev- 
ances are screened out from the bad ones 
and corrections are speedily forthcoming. 
No time is wasted sparring for position. 
Everyone jumps in, and finds out, “What's 
the problem and what will it take to 
solve it?” 

At this particular grievance meeting, 
though, I never in my life heard such moan- 
ing about problems: A mountain of prob- 
lems, a deluge of problems, a cyclone of 
problems. 

I spoke up from my heart to the beaten 
or bitter men around the table: “Problems 
are only opportunities in work clothes.” I 
poured out what problems had meant in my 
own life: Apparent disasters can teach us 
lessons that will convert setbacks into suc- 
cess. Problems, faced up to, can make men 
out of us. Problems of human relations 
offer the most stimulating opportunities in 
Ute. I never pleaded so hard for fellows to 
seize upon their problems as the opportunity 
and the challenge to rise up like men. 

Late that night, hours and hours after I 
left the grievance meeting, I met the griev- 
ance and labor relations men walking down 
the hall. They looked dogged tired, haggard 
and limp wet, but each one grinned from 
ear to ear. Where've you been all this time. 
What's happened?“ I asked. 

“We've just finished solving our oppor- 
tunities,” they exclaimed. Looks of personal 
triumph and satisfaction glowed in their 
2 as they repeated, “Solving opportun- 

es!" 

That's become a slogan around our organ- 
izations. You might just get a lift out of 
the thought when you go back to solving 
opportunities, because the opportunities in 
the field of human relations have barely 
been touched. 

The manager and union leader who helps 
build a better way of life within industry 
reaps the inner satisfaction of being of great 
service to modern man. We have advanced 
phenomenally in material progress, and we 
are always doing better in human relations. 
Where do we go from here? This seminar 
gives some hints of limitless potentialities In 
helping people lead fuller lives by taking 
account of the psychological, emotional and 
spiritual natures of the industrial-age men. 

I envision the dawning of an era in which 
we will make discoveries as great about the 
pursuit of more abundant human happiness 
as we have in material civilization, indeed 
even more precious discoveries. 

It is true that “there is more to living 
than making a living,” for nothing is truer 
that “man does not live by bread alone.” 

The individual needs to feel that his Job 
Is important, that he himself is, in fact and 
in truth important, There are infinite ways 
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in which to increase the meaningfulness of 
life for modern man, and the factory-place 
abounds with the opportunities. 

Let's be sure to consider people as indi- 
viduals, not merely as groups. How can we 
help the man on a simple, routine Job have 
a feeling of dignity and usefulness? The 
opportunity for promotion is vital to Job 
satisfaction. Seniority rules should not be 
made so inflexible as to stifle the individual's 
chance to advance. True and equitable in- 
centive plans add zest and the quickened 
spirit of enterprise to one's work. Employee 
training courses for orientation, supervision, 
and promotion can enhance people's sense of 
participation. 

Man craves a sense of participation and 
belonging—belonging to a good family, a 
good union, a good company, a good neigh- 
borhood, and a good community. 

The employees’ job in life is enriched when 
he can be loyal both to his union and to 
his company. The individual doesn't have to 
be torn between choosing one side or the 
other, when the relations and conduct of 
both company and union are right. He can 
be proud of both—proud of a free democratic 
organization that protects and advances his 
interests; proud of a company that is fair 
and square. In the midst of conflict, the 
individual's future is uncertain. In peace, 
the individual is relieved of tensions and 
achieves greater peace of mind. He goes to 
work happy and fresh, relishing the tonic 
spirit of his coworkers, exhillarated by the 
boundless adventures and fun that life offers. 

When less and less time is squandered in 
giving folks ulcers over labor relations, we 
can spend more and more time opening up 
brand new avenues of cooperation that are 
good for all. We must do a lot more about 
keeping employees informed—informed of 
the philosophy, economics, and worthwhile 
contributions to society behind their work 
and enterprise. People feel better when they 
believe in the things they are doing. People 
take satisfaction in helping their neighbors 
build a better community. 

Our dissatisfied contentment with life Is 
a spur to create a better physical and spirit- 
ual environment for ourselves and children, 
We are demanding still more of life. We are 
not satisfied to drift into needless man- 
created depressions. We Know that our abil- 
ity to produce and distribute constantly 
more of the good things of life need be 
limited only by our will to work and the 
courage to open vast new horizons. 

In his last speech the evening before he 
died, Philip Murray declared that America 
“Is going to march ahead,” and he predicted 
that the people are going to get “more and 
better medicine.” Good medical care and 
protection against the hazards of illness can 
be placed within the reach of all. Just this 
month Congressmen asked me to testify in 
Washington on how doctors of this country 
could provide the kind of prepaid medical 
care that is now being supplied 416,000 west 
coast people by the Kaiser Foundation health 
plan and hospitals and by partnerships of 
doctors. One after another labor leaders 
followed and testified that millions of Ameri- 
cans are seeking this type of comprehensive 
prepayment, group practice health coverage 
for their families. 

Philip Murray, in that last speech, declared 
the function of a trade union—and I think 
it's the mission of our entire democratic 
soclety—is this: “to feel the pulse-beats of 
the people; to live close to the people; to 
understand the people's problems.” 

In our industrial relations, let us keep 
close to people—to individuals in a time 
when modern man, the jittery master of his 
own fate in this atomic age, must retain 
confidence and rekindle faith in himself. 
Let's feel the pulse-beats of the people and 
understand the needs of the human spirit. 

The greatest progress ahead will be in the 
realm of the human spirit and human rela- 
tions. We can each of us be a part of the 
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onward march to a time of far greater human 
understanding, for the brotherhood of man 
must spring from the individual human 
heart. 


As we go back to work among people, we 
can take inspiration from these words of & 
poet, Lewis I. Newman: 

“I sought to hear the voice of God, 
And climbed the topmost steeple. 
But God declared: ‘Go down again, 
I dwell among the people’.” 


An Eight-Point Program Designed To 
Achieve a Peaceful Solution of Near 
East Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a thoughtful address delivered 
by our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York, Hon. Harotp C. 
OSTERTAG, before the Jewish Community 
Council in Rochester, N. Y. This ad- 
dress, outlining an eight-point program 
designed to achieve a peaceful solution 
of Near East problems, deserves our care- 
ful attention. 

The address follows: 

Your active and able program chairman, 
Mrs. Berlove, has asked me to direct my 
remarks tonight to my impressions and 
opinions of Israel and the Arab States as a 
result of my trip to that part of the world 
last fall. 

On that basis, let me say that I speak to 
you from wholly inadequate knowledge. My 
trip through the Middle East last fall was 
made under great pressure, encompassed in 
a week or 10 days all told. During that time 
I visited Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, and 
Egypt. I talked with United States and 
United Nations representatives and with 
some Arab officials, In the limited time I 
spent in Israel it was not possible for me to 
meet the Israeli officials with whom I had 
looked forward to discussing their problems 
and the situation as they saw it. It was one 
of the greatest disappointments of my trip. 
and I hope to return there at some future 
date to give more time and study to the 
land and the people. 

The reasons for my somewhat incomplete 
visit were not of my making, nor, for that 
matter, were they the fault of those who 
arranged my schedule. In midsummer, when 
my trip was planned, it was arranged that I 
should reach the Near East in early October, 
after participating with our Mediterranean 
Fleet in the NATO maneuvers in that part 
of the world. 

As events turned out, It proved to be an 
extremely inopportune time for a western 
observer to be there. Tension between Israel 
and the Arab world was rising like a fever 
chart. There were border incidents and gun- 
fire along the Israeli-Jordan border almost 
every night. Some of the incidents were very 
serious. Shortly before I arrived, an Israeli 
mother and her two children had been killed 
by Arabs. 

I talked briefly with General Bennike, the 
United Nations truce representative, and he 
expressed grave concern for the peace of the 
area. Within a few days after I left the 
dreadful massacre at Kibya occurred, and 
before I returned to this country General 
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Bennike had been summoned to the United 
Nations Security Council in New York to re- 
port on that incident. You may well realize 
my visit occurred under very trying cir- 
cumstances. 

In such an atmosphere it was impossible 
to get a balanced picture of either Israel or 
the Arab states. On the other hand, the 
tension differed only in degree from what has 
prevailed there since the armistice. The 


_ issues stood out in starkest outline, and it 


was possible for me to observe and appre- 
hend in a brief time both the menacing 
threat that hangs over the area and also the 
glowing promise that pervades all Israel. 

I entered the Near East at Beirut, having 
flown there from Istanbul. From Beirut I 
went by car to Damascus, Amman, and 
Jericho, meeting with our officials at each of 
these places. 

Outside Jericho I visited one of the refugee 
camps, where the Arabs, who fied from Israel 
during the war, now live, The United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency people were 
making their monthly distribution of flour, 
soap, and margarine at the time of my visit, 
and while, to western eyes, the rations looked 
distressingly inadequate, I was assured that 
they are a lifeline to the people of the camps. 
It is difficult to imagne how the refugees live 
in between these distributions. A few have 
obtained jobs, but in some of the Arab coun- 
tries they are prevented by law from work- 
ing, and misery festers in these camps. The 
Arab official who accompanied me to the 
camp emphasized the degradation of the 
refugees—needlessly, I might say, for I could 
see it with my own eyes. 

The children seemed pitiable and the 
adults were sullen and aloof. My guide said 
that Communist agents were active among 
them, and that they were increasingly turn- 
ing to communism. When I asked what 
they could possibly find in communism, his 
reply was, “What have they to lose?” 

I shali return to the problem of the ref- 
ugees in a moment, but will take you with 
me first on the remainder of my trip through 
the Holy Land. 

From Jericho I went to Jerusalem, where 
I visited many of the holy places in the old 
city, There I was met by our consul, whose 
offices are astride the Israeli-Jordan border 
in the city, and he conducted me through 
the new city. Later I had an opportunity 
to drive to Tel Aviv, and to observe the im- 
mense progress that is being made by the 
Israeli people in developing both their coun- 
tryside and their great urban centers, includ- 
ing the Mediterranean ports. 

I returned to Jerusalem from Tel Aviv and 
then flew on to Cairo. Thus, I covered a 
good deal of ground in the short time avall- 
able. 

Like every traveler to the Near East, I came 
away tremendously impressed with the im- 
mense vitality of Israel, and also with its 
immense problems. 

I came away also deeply convinced that 
Israel will endure and prevail. A people of 
such vitality and industry, and with such 
wellsprings of faith, could not possibly be 
defeated, even by the staggering odds that 
Israel faces. 

The kinship between Israel and the United 
States is. in my judgment, no accident, It 
derives chiefly from a mutual readiness to 
do the impoesible, and from our common 
recognition that our strength lies, not in 
material things, but in a divine providence. 
If there were only a handful of Jews in 
America, I am certain there would still be 
in this country the utmost sympathy, inter- 
est, and support for the dedicated, diligent, 
and courageous people of Israel. 

Fortunately, the number of Americans who 
share this concern is legion; and I say for- 
tunately” because it seems evident that in 
the years ahead Israel will need her every 


friend. Her problems are almost immeasur- 
able. 

If Israel had only her own internal prob- 
lems-to cope with, they would still be stag- 
gering. Obviously, only a people whose 
faith was rooted in the infinite power of the 
Almighty, would ever have undertaken to 
build a nation of diverse people, in a hostile 
land, on a soil that has been depleted for 
centuries. Yet, in defiance of all the odds 
and all the pessimists, Israel is today a living 
monument to the power of faith. On that 
unpromising land they are welding together 
the disparate national groups which have 
been scattered to the corners of the earth 
over these many centuries. They are mak- 
ing the Dead Sea yield up its mineral riches; 
they are reworking King Solomon’s copper 
mines; they are replanting the barren hills 
to trees, making pastureland out of the 
desert, and making farmland out of pastures. 
These things I saw with my own eyes. And 
meanwhile they have created a representa- 
tive form of government, under which they 
can live In dignity and mutual respect, and 
where, within their own borders, they live in 


peace. 

It is a thrilling thing to be among such 
people, even for a short time. 

Like the rest of the world, Israel's greatest 
single need, is for an assured peace. She 
lives totally surrounded by hostile neighbors. 
Both Arabs and Israelis maintain armies 
which they cannot afford and which they 
should not need. The threat of violence 
hangs over the area like a pall. No one could 
possibly profit from the outbreak of war in 
the Near East, except Soviet Russia, the in- 
heritor of chaos. Yet, there are discourag- 
ingly few signs of a settlement that promises 
real peace. The recent action by the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, in in- 
viting Jordan to review the armistice agree- 
ments with Israel, was certainly a welcome 
step, but we have yet to see whether it will 
bear fruit. 

Our own Secretary of State last June, 
affirmed that the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, would immediately take 
action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent violation of the armis- 
tice agreements, and a mission of the House 
of Representatives has recently called for a 
reaffirmation of that pledge, as a means, at 
least, of maintaining the status quo in the 
Near East. 

A further step was recently taken by some 
35 Members of the House and Senate, of 
whom I had the honor to be one, in an effort 
to prevent further hostilities. In a joint 
statement we urged our Government to 
withhold further military assistance from 
the Arab States. Certainly, in the present 
state of tension, more military aid to the 
Arabs might well spark the explosion which, 
with all our hearts, we want to avoid. We 
expect to meet tomorrow with Under Secre- 
tary of State Walter Bedell Smith with re- 
spect to this matter. 

I might say that, while I was in the Near 
East, one of our representatives urged upon 
me the importance of giving more arms to 
the Arabs. I asked whether such a step 
would lend itself to the protection or security 
of the free world, and his reply was that it 
probably would not, but that it would give 
the Arabs internal strength and perhaps 
make them feel more kindly toward us. In 
other words, it would be an outright effort 
to buy friends. I said I was against It. 

Moreover, I shall continue to oppose the 
sending of more military aid out there, until 
and unless, there is much greater evidence 
of stability in the Arab governments, and 
much more evidence of a purpose in har- 
mony with our own. The only justifica- 
tion that we, in the Congress, have, for send- 
ing ald to other countries, is to help build 
strength for America. If it does not con- 
tribute to that objective, we have no right 
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or authority to levy taxes to be spent abroad. 
Dispensing foreign aid merely for the pur- 
pose of making another nation feel good or 
to make it feel more kindly toward us, is not 
sufficient justification for these 

There is no question in my mind that, be- 
fore there can be peace in the Near East, 
there must be economically and politically 
stable governments. Nothing can be set- 
tled until these are achieved, and we must 
face the fact that, except in Israel, and, of 
course, Turkey, there is very little stability 
in sight. Certainly there is nothing ap- 
proaching representative government, as we 
know it. In the Arab countries, they do not 
understand it; they do not yearn for it, and 
they do not practice it. Their rulers give 
occasional lipservice to it, but they are 
uncomfortable with it, and, for the most 
part, ignore the spirit, even when they ob- 
serve the letter. We need not condemn 
them for it. The Arabs did not know rep- 
resentative government under the Turks; 
they did not know it under the French and 
British mandates that prevailed after World 
War I. They do not know it now. It is 
quite possible that they will work out some 
other form of government which is suitable 
to them—forms which enable them to live 
fruitfully within the family of nations, 

But the process will be long and slow. 
We in the West, have come to look upon rep- 
resentative government as synonymous with 
progress and decency in human affairs, even 
though we know it has many faults. As 
Winston Churchill once said, representative 
government is the worst form of government. 
in the world, except all those other forms of 
government which have been tried and found 
wanting. It has proved to be effective in the 
West. It has not yet been effectively devel- 
oped in the East, except in Israel and Tur- 
key. It took a dictator to implant it in 
Turkey, and he was utterly ruthless about it. 
In Israel, it sprang by common consent, 
from the hearts and consciences of the peo- 
ple, and their leaders. That, is why it will 
unocuestionably endure. 

There are, of course, all shades of political 
opinions, in Israel, and sharp differences, but 
they are harmonized within the framework 
of the law. Even a stranger feels at once 
the basic, dynamic unity of purpose, which 
motivates these people. One seeks in vain, 
however, for such evidence of unity and 
stability among the Arab countries. The 
only thing about which the Arabs are fiercely 
unified, is their opposition to Israel. 

It is a grim outlook, but not necessarily 
discouraging. As they say in Israel, “He 
who does not believe in miracles is not a 
realist.” Israel, and Israel's friends, must 
face up to these realities, with faith that 
the miracle of a stable peace can, and will 
eventually be achieved. 

On the basis of my own studies and 
observations out there, together with those 
of my colleagues in the House, I would sug- 
gest to you an eight-point program as a pos- 
sible basis for the attainment of peace in 
the Near East. 

First, I believe we should press firmly for 
the development of the water resources of 
the area to benefit both Israel and the Arab 
countries. We have suffered a temporary 
rebuff from the Arab countries in this, but 
I am confident that their wise leaders will 
eventually prevail, and permit the power and 
reclamation developments that are so sorely 
needed. 

Second, we should accept the fact that the 
Arab refugees are not and cannot be repa- 
triated to Israel, but must be resettled within 
the Arab countries, on a planned basis, 50 
that the refugee camps can be closed. 

Third, there should be firm and Just ar- 
rangements by Israel to compensate the Arab 
refugees for their lost properties. 

Fourth, U. N. aid to the Arab refugee camps 
should be terminated on a definite time 
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schedule, and meanwhile funds should be 
made available for the development of spe- 
cific resettlement projects in the Arab coun- 
tries for these people. 

Fifth, we should reafirm the declaration 
made last year by Great Britain, France, and 
the United States that we will take immedi- 
ae action, within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent violation of the armis- 
tice lines. 

Sixth, we should undertake to negotiate 
monor adjustments in the armistice bound- 
ary lines to elminate local tnequities which 
serve as rallying points for hostile elements. 

Seventh, we should insist, inside and out- 
side the U. N., that the blockade and boycott 
of Israel, which is—and is intended to— 
strangle Israel's economy, must be Lifted. 

And eighth, we should make United States 
ald to the Near East contingent upon the 
observation and conformance of all the coun- 
tries of the area to United Nations directives 
and decisions. 

I might say that, while I was in Tel Aviv 
last fall, I went over the proposed plans for 
development of the Jordan River's power and 
reclamation potential, along TVA lines, and 
I am convinced, it is sound and in the in- 
terests of the entire area. In fact, it would 
help the Arab countries more than it would 
help Israel. I welcome the announcement, 
made this past week, that Dr. Ralph Bunche 
has been named by the Secretary General of 
the U. N. to head a study comimttee of the 
U. N. on this and related projects. Indeed, 
I think we can all take considerable satis- 
faction in the recent efforts of the U. N.’s 
Secretary General to press for negotiations 
and for cooperative study by the Arabs and 
Israelis of their common problems, 

Insofar as the refugees are concerned, my 
own observations confirmed what my House 
colleagues have formally stated, namely, 
that there no real effort being made by 
the Arabs to resettle these people, and con- 
ditions in the camps are, if anything, worse 
than they were when the camps were estab- 
lished. There are more refugees today than 
there were 5 years ago, because of the birth- 
rate, and half of them are under the age of 
15. Thus, if these people are not resettled 
soon, if their eyes are not fixed on a better 
future, the poisonous bitterness of the elders 
will be fastened upon an entire new genera- 
tion and peace will be postponed for decades 
to come. Thus far, the United Nations has 
supported the camps at a cost of $190 million, 
of which, I need hardly say, most has come 
from the United States. We cannot continue 
to maintain this burden, for our own sake 
and for the sake of the refugees themselves. 
There must be a positive program of reset- 
tlement and such a program must be ad- 
hered to. 

But these programs must go forward with- 
in the broad framework of an Arab-Israel 
peace settlement. The refugee problem is 
part and parcel of the broader problems of 
the Near East and cannot be settled in a 
vacuum. 

May I say, that it seems to me, there is no 
place on earth where there is so much hope 
and so much despair, so much serene faith, 
so much gnawing corrosive uncertainty, so 
much love made manifest through great cre- 
ative work, so much respect for the worth 
and dignity of the individual, and also so 
much exploitation of human misery as in the 
Near East, 

The Promised Land is still the land of 
promise; but, even though I saw it all too 
briefly, I am completely confident that, de- 
spite its tremendous problems, the promise 
will be fulfilled. 

With Dr. Carl Herrman Voss, I look forward 
to the time when a firm peace is established 
and Israel, with its venturesome spirit, its 
high courage, its political and cultural 
riches will become a laboratory for other 
peoples in nearby lands, a pilot plant for the 
free world. 
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How Selfish Can We Get? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Marshfield News-Herald of Marshfield, 
Wis., February 20, 1954: 

How SELFISH Can WE Ger? 

On February 19, 1954, the price of Ameri- 
can Cheddar cheese dropped 1½ cents a 
pound on the Plymouth Cheese Exchange. 
This in spite of the fact that the reduction 
in the Government-support price from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity, in itself a 
crushing blow to the dairy industry, will 
not become effective until April 1, 1954. 

Our companies have been among those 
who vigorously advocated the retention of 
dairy price supports at 90 percent of parity. 
Other interests have been working as vigor- 
ously for the reduction to 75 percent, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has now ordered, 
These are the same selfish interests which, 
within the past 3 weeks, fought proposals 
of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
to prohibit the sale of high moisture con- 
tent cheese spreads in the State of Wisconsin. 

While the American Dairy Association 
(ADA), financed by the dairy farmers of 
the United States, is spending millions of 
dollars to increase the consumption of 
wholesome milk products and thus move 
storage stocks of such products into retail 
channels, these interests defeat that pur- 
pose by the addition of ingredients which 
add as much as 50 percent to the volume 
of the natural cheese. 

They cry out against the payment of 90 
percent parity price supports to the dairy 
farmer as though such well-deserved assist- 
ance were bankrupting the Nation, while 
the fact is that subsidies to dairy farmers 
represent less than 8 percent of the cost of 
our agricultural price support program. 

Do they not realize that, if the dairy 
farmer is overproducing, it is only because 
he was persuaded by his Government that 
it was his patriotic duty to produce to the 
utmost of his capacity during the years 
when his country and its allies depended 
upon his production for survival? They 
should give thanks that it is a so-called 
overproduction instead of a scarcity of food 
which we must cope with. 

If the acceptance of subsidy from Govern- 
ment is a crime, what other industry is in- 
nocent of participation in the same offense? 
The air transport industry accept subsidies 
in the form of mail contracts, public utili- 
ties operate under the rules of public com- 
missions which guarantee their costs plus 
a profit, the oll industry is benefited by 
lenient tax legislation in recognition of its 
risks. Labor, too, is guaranteed a minimum 
wage which, eyen if too low, still offers some 
protection to this great segment of our 
population. Surely the dairly farmer is also 
entitled to consideration. 

Our Government is spending billions of 
dollars in the form of grants and aids to 
the people of foreign countries—grants and 
aids which might better be described as 
gifts. Shall we deny a fraction of those 
sums to our own dairy farmers, upon whom 
the continuance of our national prosperity 
largely depends? 

We recognize that a lower price for dairy 
products was inevitable as a result of the 
reduction of price supports to 75 percent, 
effective April 1. But why in heaven's name 
was it necessary at this time to reach into 
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the pocket of the dairy farmer and extract 
$400 per carload of cheese, 6 weeks before 
the reduction in the support price takes 
effect? 

We realize that profits are essential to 
successful business operation, but this goes 
beyond the legitimate bounds of profit-tak- 


g- 
“To sin by silence when they should pro- 
test makes cowards of men.“ Let us not be 


silent, 
STEVE J. MILLER, 
President, Central Cheese Co., 
Mid-State Cheese Corp. 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


Hawaii and Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor, I 
include the following editorial on state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of Navy 
News. This publication, edited by D. T. 
Westmoreland, is published in my dis- 
trict, in San Diego, Calif. Navy News is 
the oldest all-Navy publication on the 
west coast, and since 1933 has been 
dedicated to the people of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

The editorial follows: 

HAWAII AND ALASKA 


For what are political conventions? 

Are they held for the purpose of a cam- 
paign only? 

For what are the platforms passed by such 
conventions? 

In 1948 a Republican and Democratic con- 
vention was held in which both conventions 
inserted in their platforms a promise to the 
voters that if their candidates were elected 
they would all vote for an act admitting 
Hawaii and Alaska Territories to statehood. 

Four years passed and the promise was not 
fulfilled. 

In 1952 like conventions were held and the 
same promises were made to the dear voters. 

Another year has passed and still nothing 
done. 

For what are Congressmen paid their sal- 
aries? 

To be true to the promises they have made 
to the voters of the United States. 

If they wanted to be true to their em- 
ployers (the voters of this country) they 
could pass these bills in a week, yet they 
have stubbornly waited 5 long years. 

One Territory is Democratic and one 1s 
Republican; the score is even there. But were 
it not, it is child's play to oppose it on 
political grounds. 

People who go to Congress of the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth should be 
big enough to give the people of these two 
Territories, who have helped to fight our bat- 
tles for years, the right of statehood. 

The Navy News magazine advocates this 
on account of fairness to those people and, 
besides, both Territories are strategic posi- 
tions for the Navy. 

Senators and Representatives, show to the 
world you are true enough to make your 
promise good. 

President Elsenhower will sign the docu- 
ments as soon as you place them on his 
table. 


He will live up to his promise; will you? 


1954 
House Resolution 355 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained by several considérations to 
vote against this measure. 

First, it will without a doubt gravely 
disturb and imperil the present cordial 
and amicable relations with our neigh- 
bors to the South of the great Republic 
of Mexico. The passage of the measure 
at this time will be a direct, official 
affront to a friendly power of the West- 
erm Hemisphere which may well bring 
unfavorable consequences not only in 
Mexico but other Central and South 
American Governments. 

The measure would thus inject a jar- 
ring and divisive element into our good- 
neighbor policy and lessen the good will 
and cooperative spirit so necessary to 
the development of a proper hemispheric 
unity to check the conspiracies, infiltra- 
tions, and possible aggressions of the 
Marxist plot against human freedom. 
` Secondly, there is something besides 
dollars and cents and material gain and 
profit involved in this question. Our 
great farming industry is entitled to 
every legal assistance in cultivating and 
harvesting its crops and products. And 
I would be among the first in wanting 
this Congress to create the proper cli- 
mate and conditions which will best pro- 
mote and encourage the prompt, efficient 
conduct of this important business. 

But that is only one of the considera- 
tions facing us here. Before property 
rights, before business profits, before 
material gains, this Congress must be 
concerned with the human rights and 
needs of the many human beings whose 
lives, health, and well-being can well be 
involved in the question of migratory, 
so-called wetback farm labor. We have 
a duty, a sacred duty, to protect those 
of the laboring classes entering this 
country and unable adequately to pro- 
tect themselves against the grave in- 
justices of exploitation, underpayment, 
undernourishment, substandard health 
and living conditions, and other un- 
wholesome, undesirable, antisocial ef- 
fects that almost always accompany 
the padrone-peonage system of inden- 
ture which throughout history has been 
so demoralizing, degrading, and harm- 
ful to the human race in its struggle for 
decent standards of living. 

We can recall that in history the same 
arguments that are advanced today in 
behalf of this resolution were similarly 
employed to justify the slave traffic with 
its debasement of human and spiritual 
values—a traffic which denied the essen- 
tial dignity of man and condemned him 
to be sold and bartered in the market 
places of exploitation as a common 
chattel. 

Thirdly, the measure will be disruptive 
of our own American labor supply and 
conditions, as well as our immigration, 
tax, and social-security laws. I would 
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not oppose the adoption and implemen- 
tation of any reasonable arrangement 
that can be arrived at by and between 
our Government and the great Govern- 
ment of Mexico. This arrangement 
should not be unilateral, but bilateral, 
and mutually and reciprocally expressed 
and agreed upon as establishing decent 
terms and conditions and insuring the 
maintenance of satisfactory and ade- 
quate standards. 

This Congress should never repudiate 
the doctrine already written into our 
laws and already accepted in principle 
and morality by the American people 
that the labor of human beings is not 
a commodity. We must go further and 
reaffirm the fact that men and women 
under our Constitution are not mere 
chattels to be bought and sold but hu- 
man beings possessed of immortal souls, 
endowed by the Creator as well as by 
the laws of this great Nation with in- 
alienable rights of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness“ rights of the dig- 
nity and worth and freedom of the hu- 
man personality, rights which guarantee 
his property and contractual privileges 
and which differentiate him from the 
Slave. 

I will oppose this measure. 


Border Labor Recruiting Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of February 10, 1954: 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM— BORDER LABOR RE- 
CRUITING NEEDED 


The Mexican immigrant labor problem 
cannot be solved by any one stroke of gov- 
ernment on either side of the border. But 
there are actions which should be taken to 
bring it nearer to a satisfactory solution. 

Demanding most immediate action is the 
proposal before Congress to permit border 
recruiting. From the standpoint of the 
United States, approval of this is necessary 
to save millions of dollars in crops which 
will be left unharvested unless Mexican la- 
bor can be employed. 

The California State Department of Em- 
ployment has certified there is a shortage 
of Americans to harvest these crops. Such 
certification is important in determining 
that immigrants are not being brought into 
the country to replace domestic labor. 

Those who reside in border agricultural 
areas can confirm the State's declaration of 
a shortage of labor. Without the help of 
workers from Mexico, crops will go un- 
harvested. 

The problem in San Diego and Imperial 
Counties is greater than in those areas far- 
ther from the border. In the past, some con- 
tract workers, recruited from the interior of 
Mexico, have skipped their obligations and 
returned home without notice. Many others 
have ditched the farms and drifted to other 
parts of this country to take factory jobs. 

Trained agricultural workers from the 
border areas of Baja California traditionally 
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have been employed in the fields of this 
area. Under plans to recruit braceros“ 
from the interior, they are excluded. 

Senator KucHEL and Representatives 
Wi.so0n, Urr, and PHILLIPS have done an out- 
standing job in making these facts known 
to Congress. Continued priority should be 
given necessary legislation to permit im- 
mediate border recruiting. 

On a more permanent basis, the admin- 
istration ought to continue negotiations 
with Mexico for a long-term treaty which 
takes due note of the United States need for 
such labor and of Mexico's problems with 
transient labor. A smooth working treaty 
would help solve the so-called wetback 
problem. 

Approval of border recruiting plans will 
allow treaty negotiations to continue un- 
hampered by the pressure of ripening crops, 

With patience, we should be able to work 
out a treaty which will increase good will 
between these two friendly countries. Mean- 
while, while negotiations continue, we must 
take care lest this treaty issue be magnified 
out of proportion, 


Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray and Col. Irene 
Galloway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Director of Women in the Air Force is 
Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray. Colonel Gray 
served formerly as the WAF Staff Direc- 
tor in Europe. 

Women in the armed services have 
performed a great service for their coun- 
try. ‘The many skills and occupations 
which they have filled have released 
many men for more urgent missions, 
Today, the women in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the Military Establish- 
ment. These women in effect represent 
the women of our Nation in the armed 
services; through them the American 
homes are receiving word of life in the 
armed services from other than the mas- 
culine viewpoint. 

To direct these activities and to suc- 
cessfully administer a program with 
such responsibility is a grave undertak- 
ing. The WAF Director is charged on 
the one hand with efficient participation 
in the Air Force program and on the 
other with capable and understanding 
solicitude for the members of these mili- 
tary women groups. 

During the 82d Congress various sub- 
committees traveled abroad and brought 
back the reports on the fine work per- 
formance of these women in our armed 
services. Colonel Gray in the Air Force 
and WAC Colonel Irene Galloway of the 
Army were highly commended in their 
duties at that time. 

The true evaluation of a job well done 
is not generally by record review but by 
judging the effects in the field. It is not 
ascertained by questioning the top level 
in authority. It is more easily ascer- 
tained by evaluating the effect of the top 
level policy as applied in the field. The 
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leaders of these women groups have had 
the experience in the field in implement- 
ing policy and, based on their experience 
and training, will, without doubt, be cap- 
able of evolving a policy for their service 
which will maintain the high standards 
presently enjoyed by the women in the 
Army and Navy and Air Force. 

Promotion from within the organiza- 
tion is the greatest builder of morale. 
The nominations of Colonels Gray and 
Galloway, I am sure, will be a source of 
inspiration to the women in the ranks. 
The women Directors will, I am certain, 
carry in mind always the lessons that 
they learned on their way to the top. 

I know that the membership of the 
House wishes Colonels Gray and Gallo- 
way well in their new undertakings. 


Postal Employees Are Entitled to Ade- 
quate Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement I have 
submitted to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, concerning 
salary increases for postal employees, I 
trust that we shall soon have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on this necessary legisla- 
tion. My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that you give favor- 
able consideration to the legislation now be- 
fore you which provides for a pay raise for 
postal employees. 

You are apprised of their sad plight, I 
know. It is a fact that they cannot exist 
on their present salaries, that they cannot 
meet ordinary living expenses. Living costs 
have reached a new high. Since the postal 
workers were given their last pay raise, there 
have been increases in rents, food, and other 
necessary commodities, and in medical and 
dental care. 

Many hundreds of letters have been sent 
me indicating the struggle our postal work- 
ers and their families are enduring in an 
effort to make ends meet. The postal work- 
ers are forced to seek extra work, outside of 
their postal jobs, to try to earn a few dollars 
in order to supplement their income. Wives 
who can manage to do so must also seek 
employment in order to help balance the 
family budget. They have been forced to 
borrow on their insurance, to go into debt 
in order to meet family emergencies. Their 
lives are filled with sacrifices, deprivations, 
stress, insecurity, and worries. 

Postal workers should not have to seek 
such outside employment—when they have 
done their day's work for the post office, they 
should have the reward of a few hours’ 
leisure. Their wives should not be over- 
burdened and made to seek outside work 
when they have a full-time job in caring for 
the home and children. 

We find that postal workers and their de- 
pendents have suffered a tremendous drop 
in their standard of living. At the same 
time, productivity of post-office employees 
has greatly increased. It is only fair that 
they should benefit as a result of their in- 
dustry and their interest in giving their best 
efforts to the postal service, 
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Another important point to be considered 
is that years ago, the postal service was 
considered to be a desirable working Career, 
Today, conditions have so changed that a 
man who wishes to provide his family and 
himself with a decent standard of living can- 
not afford to enter the postal service. Fur- 
thermore, many valued and trained postal 
employees are leaving the service for Jobs 
in private industry because they are forced 
to seek more pay. The postal service, £0 
necessary and important to every person in 
the United States, ts losing large numbers of 
trained workers and is suffering as a result. 
Unless adequate pay is offered its employees 
it will be unable to attract desirable and 
faithful workérs and hold them. 

The postal worker needs help now. He is 
entitled to a living wage for the services he 
performs. To insure his efficiency and well- 
being he must be given the assistance he 
deserves. 

It is our duty to provide adequate pay 
for our postal workers. The v least we 
should give him is an $800 per year wage 
increase—anything less would be woefully 
inadequate and unacceptable. I urge the 
committee to approve the $800 increase as 
provided in H. R. 2344. 

I trust this committee will give Members 
of Congress the opportunity to vote for the 
long overdue pay raise without further delay. 


President Shows Inner Self 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing item from the San Diego Union 
of Tuesday, February 23, 1954: 

Warren INCIDENT REVEALING—PRESIDENT 

SHOWS INNER SELF 


The character of an individual is shown 
best by his reaction to problems, There 
have been several opportunities of late for 
the American public to get a closer look 
into the inner nature of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The President's prompt reaction to the 
smear of Chief Justice Warren was reveal- 
ing. Stepping into the bright sunlight from 
his temporary office at Palm Springs, the 
President stood momentarily with bis hands 
in his pockets taking a fina] inventory of 
his thoughts. 

He then proceeded in precise manner to 
make it known that what he was about to 
say was an opinion, not a blind assertion of 
facts. 

His opinion was that Earl Warren was one 
of the finest public servants the Nation has 
known, The opinion, he explained, was ob- 
vious because of the nomination to so high 
an office. It had been substantiated by per- 
sonal conversations since Mr. Warren became 
Chief Justice. 

The statement was ended by President 
Eisenhower humbly saying: “I cannot think 
of anything further to say.” 

The unwarranted attack on Mr. Warren 
could be taken to reflect on the President 
since he personally selected him for such 
high office. But Mr. Eisenhower did not re- 
act with a Truman-type counterattack on 
other individuals. He did not embark on 
an emotional tirade. He merely stated the 
facts as he saw them—and left the Ameri- 
can public the opportunity to make its own 
evaluation, 
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We believe this respect for the intelligence 
of the American people is one of the Presi- 
dent's finer attributes. — 

Too often, our Nation’s leaders have be- 
come so enmeshed in bureaucracy that they 
have become scornful of the ability of the 
public to think for itself, 

The incident regarding Earl Warren was 
only a small one in the life of a President. 
But it has been duplicated a hundredfold 
in Mr. Eisenhower's approach to the prob- 
lems of the individual—social security, 
health, labor relations and the like. 

It is obvious the President does not regard 
himself as a superbeing—but as another in- 
dividual with a heavy load to carry. 


National Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to call my 
colleagues’ attention to the very excel- 
lent editorial which appeared February 
23 in the Greensburg Morning Review, 
of my home town, Greensburg, Pa., con- 
cerning Brotherhood Week. A mo- 
ment's time spent in perusing this 
article will refreshen our minds just as 
a tonic rebuilds our bodies: 


ALL IN THE SAME Boat 


. Brotherhood Week, which is sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, is now being observed throughout the 
Nation. 

The idea, of course, is to promote better 
understanding, friendship, and cooperation 
among all our peoples. We are all freemen 
in this country and it is being emphasized 
that we should be thoughtful and consid- 
erate of the desires and needs of our fellow 
citizens. 

There is nothing new about these brother- 
hood things, because they were handed down 
to us by our forefathers in the Declaration 
of Independence and our United States Con- 
stitution with its famous Bill of Rights. 

But the trouble Is that so many of us talk 
brotherhood and do not practice it, 

Maybe we could practice it better if we 
could all always keep in mind that we are 
on earth for a limited time. But so many 
of us just can't seem to do that. This 18 
particularly true of most young people. ‘Too 
many of them act as if they were going to 
be here forever. Most people, when they get 
up around 50-year mark, mellow somewhat, 
because they can look ahead and easily see 
that their years are numbered, But some 
of those who hold positions of power and 
influence, don't seem to realize, even after 
they are 50 or more, that the end is not too 
far distant. 

Particularly at this time when the people 
of our Nation should stand united to help 
solve the international and domestic prob- 
lems which confront the Nation, the sincere 
practice of brotherhood is needed. And it 
should be practiced not only 1 week in the 
year, but every week. 

One does not need to go about patting bis 
fellow citizens on the back to practice 
brotherhood. All he has to do is be appre- 
ciative of the fact that we are all in the 
same boat together, and be tolerant of the 
thinking and actions of others so long as 
they do not harm us all. We don't al 
think and act alike, but we can think 
act alike on the important things. 


1954 
Meals on Wheels 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Earl Selby: 
In Our TowN—MEALS ON WHEELS 
(By Earl Selby) 

Help at hand: Not too long ago social agen- 
cles considered the case of a man let's call 
August M. 

In his seventies, August had been admitted 
to a hospital, suffering, among other things, 
from malnutrition. 

The hospital fixed him up fine, discharged 
him 100 percent better. 

But in a little while August was back; so 
was his malnutrition. 

Agencies like the Visiting Nurse Society 
did a little checking. They found August 
living alone in a single room—with a little 
One-burner hotplate. His trouble was easy 
to diagnose: He just wasn't eating right. 

But who was there to feed him the right 
thing at the right time? Answer: Nobody. 

And yet you kind of had to t Au- 
gust's personal integrity. He said he didn't 
want to live in an institution—that he was 
able to handle his life O. K. Except for the 
cooking. 

The tragedy of this case Is that August 
isn’t alone. All over Philadelphia there are 
thousands of A and women 
whom time has forgotten, living alone or 
maybe with one elderly friend in a little hall 
bedroom. 

The Augusts of the world come to light 
when they apply—again and again—to hos- 
pitals for treatment, And that treatment 
could have been unnecessary, if their diet 
had been right. 

The English have proved that. They use 
tax money to help pay the costs of bringing 
one hot meal a day to the aged who are liv- 
ing alone and need the assistance. 

Result: The aged live longer, stay healthier 
and happy. 

So why not do something like that in 
Philadelphia? 

The Visiting Nurse Society and other 
agencies in the Columbia area of the Health 
and Welfare Council asked that question. 
And now, there's an answer. 

The Lighthouse Settlement at 152 West 
Lehigh, a Red Feather agency, was asked by 
other welfare groups in the Kensington area 
to pioneer an American version of Meals on 
Wheels. 

This was the goal: To bring two meals a 
day, one hot, one cold, to some of the aged 
in that area. 

The food, nutritionally planned, was to be 
pre in the Lighthouse, then taken to 
the elderly folks by volunteers. 

The cost would be largely borne by the 
agencies, but the aged would be asked to 
pay from 40 to 80 cents a day, depending on 
how much they could afford. 

It sounded like an ambitious project—and 
It was. It's also a working project. Already 
10 orders are rolling each day. 

One goes to a room where a father and 
son live. In his thirties, the son is a polio 
victim, confined to the room. His father, 
in his late seventies, recently fractured some 
ribs in a fall, is also room bound, They have 
a one-burner stove. 

Their room is kept scrupulously tidy. 
When the first order arrived, they were at 
the neatly set table, napkins under their 
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“All ready.” sald the father, His 
smile showed his pleasure. 

Another goes to a home where live two 
elderly women, one with a broken neck in 
a cast, the other diabetic and blind. They 
had no refrigeration, only a small hotplate. 
You can imagine what a hot meal means to 
them. 

There are 15 different menus. Sample: 
For noon—Tomato soup, roast beef, creamed 
potatoes, peas and carrots, cup cake, coffee, 
For evening—Cold meat sandwich, a tomato, 
cookies. 

All the meals are prepared by a regular 
cook, with volunteer help. The hot food ts 
put on a disposable platter, then packed in 
an asbestos-insulated bag. Coffee and soup 
are thermos-carried. 

Now, there's one delivery car, which takes 
about 45 minutes to make the circuit. One 
volunteer drives, another handles the plates, 
a third lugs the thermos. And, except for 
silverware, there's no washing—the paper 
cups and plates can be thrown away. 

Paul Jans, headworker at the Lighthouse, 
says the plan will be expanded at the rate 
of 10 a week until about 70 orders are served 
each meal. 

The plan, says Jans, is the community's 
way of telling the aged they're not forgot- 
ten—and he still remembers the one oldster 
whose eyes lit up as he asked, “You mean 
there'll be somebody coming to see me every 
day?“ 


Some Ans wers You Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the following article 
which Mr. Max M. Rosenau of Athens, 
Ala., was kind enough to send me recent- 
ly. This article appeared in the De- 
catur Daily, October 19, 1953: 

Some ANSWERS You NEED 


This country has been so deluged with 
camouflaged power company propoganda in 
the past 10 years that many of us in the 
TVA area have forgotten how to answer 
some of the absurd charges. 

We had best be reading up on our lessons, 
for without question we are up against a 
Congress that is now hostile to public power 
and we will have to change a lot of votes 
in Washington tf TVA is to continue as we 
have known it for the past 20 years. 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN spoke the other 
day at Huntsville and gave the answer to 
some of the erroneous beliefs. Here are some 
of the answers with which it is well for you 
to fortify yourself: 

1. TVA is creeping socialism. 

Answer. TVA doesn’t do anything not al- 
ready being done by some Government 
agency in some other part of the country. It 
merely coordinates under one administra- 
tion, in an efficient operation, functions of- 
ten carried on by separate Government agen- 
cles. 

2. TVA is subsidized. 

Answer. Money was advanced by the Gov- 
ernment to establish the TVA, but every cent 
is being repaid. TVA is required by law to 
repay loans made to it, and is doing so ahead 
of schedule. 

Based upon present earnings, TVA is ex- 
pected to repay full costs including flood 
control and navigation. In no other case has 
this been required. 
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Too, TVA is not given tax savings certifi- 
cates as are private power companies, 
Potential savings made possible to private 
power companies by such tax certificates 
exceed the total cost thus far of TVA. 

TVA pays no taxes. 

Answer. TVA pays 5 percent of its gross 
revenue from power to the State and county 
government of the region in which it 
operates. 

For the year 1952, TVA paid to countries 
and States over $3,000,000. Distributors of 
TVA power made payments of $4,333,240. 
This total payment of $7,369,447 is more than 
twice the property taxes paid on private 
power property prior to acquisition by TVA 
or distributors, and on all reservoir land 
acquired by TVA. 

Senator SPARKMAN also denied claims that 
TVA does not benefit the people of other 
regions. He pointed out that since 1947 
valley people have spent about $1 billion for 
electrical appliances made almost entirely 
outside the valley area. 

The Senator also pointed to the great con- 
tribution made by TVA toward winning the 
war. He said that the first atomic bomb was 
made possible by TVA; that 60 percent of the 
Nation’s phosphorus requirements for am- 
munition during the war was supplied by 
TVA; and that by 1956 approximately , of 
TVA power will be used in the atomic energy 
program. 


Salary Increases for Postal and Classified 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent comparison of living 
standards of various groups of American 
employees clearly show that classified 
civil service and postal workers were “low 
men on the totem pole” financially. 

The comparative chart, appearing in a 
national magazine, showed that Federal 
workers in these categories had less pur- 
chasing power, when wage rates and tax- 
es were adjusted, than in 1939. Surely 
it is not the intent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to keep its own employees in 
such an unfavorable comparative posi- 
tion. 

Federal service suffers when wage rates 
are kept appreciably below those of out- 
side employment. High turnover of 
workers, because of low pay, results in 
an increased cost of training new work- 
ers, morale problems, and inefficient sery- 
ice to the public. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is demanding more efficien- 
cy of its Federal workers in an admirable 
attempt to reduce the total cost of Gov- 
ernment. It will get more efficiency with 
more realistic pay scales. 

Federal employment is declining 
rather than increasing, as over the past 
two decades. With the decline in total 
numbers of Federal employees, we are 
going to need a better trained and better 
motivated hard corps of classified civil 
service and postal workers to carry out 
the demands of new management. 

The best means of getting full effi- 
ciency from the vast corps of Federal 
workers is through a pay raise that will 
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bring them more in line with similar 
outside employment. While it is true 
that adjustments need to be made on 
some sort of a sliding scale to provide 
adequate compensation for increased 
responsibilities, within the service, it 
seems to me that we need a substantial 
minimum pay raise for all classified and 
postal employees to help compensate for 
the basic cost of living increases that 
have plagued them since the last pay ad- 
justment was made several years ago. 

I have found many postal and classi- 
fied Federal workers in serious financial 
trouble. A great number of them have 
wives and children working to help make 
ends meet. They have no one to turn to 
but Congress, which holds the purse 
strings on their very existence. I urge 
you to give serious consideration to a 
substantial pay increase immediately. 


Hoover Commission in Daylight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following newspaper 
article written by Mr. Lowell Mellett. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD is certainly 
to be commended for his successful ef- 
forts in seeing that a variety of views 
is presented to the Hoover Commission 
in their study of water resources and 
power: 

Hoover Commission IN DayLicuT—Task 
Force ON WATER RESOURCES AND Power To 
Hot bp OPEN HEARINGS, A PARTIAL VICTORY 
FOR PUBLIC POWER ADVOCATES 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

The Hoover Commission—Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government—has just agreed to do an un- 
precedented thing. It has agreed that its 
task forces and the Commission itself shall, 
on occasion, hold public bearings. This de- 
cision has been made, at least, in the case 
of the task force on water resources and 
power. It is the result of a persistent effort 
by advocates of public power to obtain some 
adequate representation on the Commission. 
It has been their contention that the 26- 
member task force doesn't contain a single 
member sympathetic toward public power 
development. Representative CHET HOLI- 
rt, Democrat, of California, a member of 
the Commission, had been endeayoring for 
months to have the task force increased by 
5 members favorable to public power. The 
agreement to permit public hearings is in 
the nature of a compromise, 

Since the present Hoover Commission, un- 
like its predecessor, is authorized to deal with 
Government policy as well as organization, 
the importance of letting a little more day- 
light into its proceedings is obvious. Since 
the present administration, as represented 
by the Interior Department, has indicated 
hostility toward public power development, 
the importance of open sessions is doubly 
obvious. 

Such hearings, however, scarcely compen- 
sate for the one-sided character of the task 
force named by Chairman Herbert Hoover, 
Commenting on his partial victory, Repre- 
sentative Holm remarked: 
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“Had additional members who believe in 
the principle of multipurpose dams and re- 
gional development such as TVA been ap- 
pointed, these members would have had the 
privilege of participating in executive meet- 
ings of the task force, in the direction of 
research and in the evaluation of data which 
will be available to the task force members.” 

The battle over the Nation's power re- 
sources has become intense and public power 
advocates—particularly farmers’ electric co- 
operatives—are fearful of what may come 
out of the Hoover Commission under the 
guise of improved governmental organiza- 
tion. The annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, held 
in Miami last month, drew 5,600 delegates 
representing 3½ million members. The 
delegates were astonished to hear their exec- 
utive manager, Clyde Ellis, attacked by Fred 
Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
as a “crusader for a Federal power monop- 
oly.” In vigorous denial, Ellis declared his 
opposition to monopoly either by the Govern- 
ment or by the private power interests. The 
delegates gave Ellis a remarkable ovation. 
Many departed for home declaring their pur- 
pose to make the administration's power 
policies an issue in this year's campaign. 

In this they hope to enlist city voters as 
well as farmers. One city in which they may 
be able to attract some support is Detroit. 
The Detroit Edison Co, and the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Canada have begun an 
interchange of electric power. As “partners 
in progress,” the American private company 
and the Canadian public system are now 
pooling their power generation, They do not 
pool their distribution, however, or their 
prices. In Windsor, just across the border, 
the average household uses 286 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per month and pays $3.64 
for it, In Detroit the householder pays $3.73 
for only 100 kilowatts. The Detroit price is 
more than double the Canadian price. 

Any socialism that may be creeping across 
the border at Detroit relates only to the 
electric juice, not to the price thereof. And 
that will continue to be the case. An act 
of Congress, authored by Michigan's Senator 
Porrer and Representative WOLCOTT, exempts 
the interchange from regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of Carl Schurz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
March 1954 issue of the Steuben News, 
official publication of the Steuben So- 
ciety of America, headquarters, 369 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. This 
editorial commemorates the 125th an- 
niversary of the birth of Carl Schurz. 
Born in the Prussian Rhineland, he came 
to America in 1852 and rose to great 
heights as an American patriot. Presi- 
cent Lincoln sent him to Madrid as 
United States envoy; he fought on the 
battlefields during the Civil War to pro- 
mote the cause of the United States; 
served as special commissioner of Presi- 
dent Johnson in the South; became a 
United States Senator from Missouri; 
and was appointed Secretary of the In- 
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terior by President Hayes. It is fitting 
that we pay tribute to this immigrant 
who served this country nobly during a 
stormy period in our history and who 
was born just 125 years ago today on 
March 2, 1829. 

The editorial follows: 

One HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
or CARL SCHURZ 

On March 2, 1829, just 125 years ago, a 
Man was born in the Prussian Rhineland 
whom destiny designated to become one 
of the outstanding leaders in the United 
States of America during the second half of 
the last century. 

Carl Schurz, student at Bonn Univer- 
sity; revolutionary and fighter for freedom; 
political refugee from prison or death, was 
in every way the giant among the many 
great 48ers who came to this young Nation 
and contributed so much to its greatness 
by helping to preserve the Union on the 
bloody battlefields of the Civil War and to 
lead a reunited people toward those material 
and spiritual heights which are unequaled 
in the history of humanity. 

Carl Schurz came to America in 1852, 
After he had landed in New York, he did 
not waste precious time in futile moaning 
about a lost home and a defeated cause. 
No; he faced the facts of the new country 
squarely and plunged enthusiastically into 
the swift current of American politics. 

His rise to influence was fantastic and 
even today sounds unbelievable to the casual 
reader of history books who does not know 
that Carl Schurz was a highly educated man; 
filled with perseverance and a special gift 
for Judging and evaluating people and po- 
litical events; a never-tiring traveler who 
ranged far and wide from the East to the 
ever-growing frontier; most of all, however, 
a hard worker who learned to master the 
English language in a few years and was 
to become one of the most gifted and ef- 
fective orators, in both English and German, 
of his time. 

Four years after his arrival and only 2 
years after the Republican Party had been 
founded in Ripon, Wis., on February 28, 1854 
(another notable anniversary), Carl Schurz 
played a very important part in the first 
presidential-election campaign of the new 
political party. Buchanan won out over 
Fremont, but the Republican Party was here 
to stay. In 1858, Schurz was nominated for 
lieutenant governor of Wisconsin, going 
down to defeat. But, undaunted, he was 
back in 1860 when the Republican Party 
nominated Lincoln in Chicago, as a national 
committeeman and as the leader of the Wis- 
consin delegation. 

President Lincoln sent Schurz, 8 short 
years after his arrival as an unknown young 
man in America, to serve as United States 
Envoy in Madrid, with the mission to pre- 
vent active demonstrations on the part of 
the Spanish-speaking lands for the cause of 
our Southern States. 

When the war broke out, he returned to 
fight on the battlefields of Virginia for those 
ideas and ideals in which he so devoutly 
believed, side by side with several bundred 
thousand other German-Americans, in 
whom the spirit of 1848 still burned with a 
hot flame and who helped to fulfill in their 
adopted country that eternal dream of free- 
dom and unity which had been denied them 
in Europe. 

Schurz was never a narrow partisan, He 
proved that after the war when, as a special 
commissioner of President Johnson in the 
South, he denounced graft, suppression, and 
carpetbagging. He became United States 
Senator from Missouri in 1868 and, 9 
years later, after he had taken a leading 
part in the famous Hayes-Tilden campaign, 
President Hayes appointed him as Secretary 
of the Interior, In that position, he was 
finally enabled to make a long cherished 
dream become reality: Against bitter opposi- 
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tion, he made the civil service an eficient 
instrument of Government and did his ut- 
most to reward knowledge and efficiency in 
public affairs and to eliminate waste and 
spollation, 

When Carl Schurz died in 1906, the entire 
Nation paid tribute to a man who had ful- 
filled to the highest degree all the dreams 
of all the millions of immigrants. 

He was a fighter and stood up valiantly 
for his beliefs. In war and in peace, he 
worked for a better life, a more shining 
future for America and her people. When 
nativism threatened to usurp the leadership 
in the newly formed Republican Party, he 
marched straight into the stronghold of 
knownothingism and made his famous ad- 
dress on true Americanism which even today 
has lost nothing of its greatness and time- 
liness, 

He was a great American—a splendid ex- 
ample of that superior type of immigrants 
from all nations of the world who have con- 
tributed so much to our country. 

His life and his deeds were filled with un- 
tiring endeayor and with deep devotion to 
the cause of American life and of personal 
freedom. But his heart and his mind were 
Slways aware of the rich cultural heritage 
bestowed upon him by the land of his birth. 

And this man of rare gifts as & politician, 
lawgiver, historian, organizer, journalist, and 
speaker whose 125th birthday we celebrate, 
coined a most felicitous phrase when he gave 
expression to a conviction which should be 
forever shared by all those citizens whose 
cradle once stood in Germany and, for their 
own birthplace, by all other naturalized 
Aniericans: “Germany—my mother; Ameri- 
ca—my bride.” 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my statement before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service urging postal pay increases: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am pleased to appear before the com- 
mittee on behalf of our loyal postal em- 
ployees who I believe to be most deserving 
of a substantial increase in compensation. 

The postal employees in my district in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., have consistently felt 
the pressure of increased living costs and it 
is indeed difficult for them to provide their 
families with the bare necessities of living. 
As you all know, it is n for many of 
such employees to seek outside employment 
in order to properly care for their wives and 
children. From the letters I have received 
from my constituents, and to my own per- 
sonal knowledge, there are numerous hard- 
ship cases among our Postal Employees due 
to the present inadequate wage scale. Of 
course this means that the lower bracket ém- 
ployees are feeling the pressure the hardest. 

The testimony before the committee for 
several years past has established the fact 
that it would require between a 20 and 25 
percent salary increase to bring the postal 
employees income up to arate paralleling the 
increased cost of living. 

There are many bills pending before the 
committee proposing various increases for 
postal employees. I have always supported 
reasonable and just benefits for the em- 
ployees of our postal service, and I am again 
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most anxious to see them treated justly, and 
I hope that the committee in its wisdom will 
decide on an edequate increase which will 
enable these employees to meet their neces- 
sary obligations and save something for the 
future. 

We all know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is continuously losing employees to 
private industry where they secure wages 
more in line with the increased cost of liv- 
ing. The turnover in this service has reached 
a startling proportion due entirely, in my 
opinion, to the inadequacy and unattractive- 
ness of the compensation in the postal serv- 
ice, and the working conditions. The proc- 
ess of constantly training new employees 
certainly does not increase the efficiency of 
the postal service, in which we have all taken 
such just pride throughout the years. 

In spite of the hardships experienced by 
these loyal postal employees, that have cer- 
tainly not been eased by the recent orders 
of the Postal Department in curtailing de- 
liveries to one a day and in making our let- 
ter carriers virtual door-to-door bill passers, 
they place their faith in the Congress which 
I trust will not let them down. 

In my judgment, a pay raise is long over- 
due for our deserving postal employees and 
I trust the committee will promptly and 
favorably report a substantial increase in 
their compensation. 

It is my understanding that this com- 
mittee is also to consider other Federal em- 
ployee pay-raise proposals at a later date. 
In my opinion, favorable consideration 
should most certainly also be given to their 
requests, for I feel our Government's sery- 
ice generally has suffered greatly due to the 
inadequacy and wunattractiveness of Fed- 
eral pay scales. 


Are We To Lose Our Watch Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Raymond Moley has, in his syndicated 
column of February 15, and in his News- 
week column of February 22, discussed 
extensively the effect of lowered tariffs 
on the watch and clock industries. 

A personal friend and able industrial- 
ist, Fred Lux, of the Lux Clock Co. of 
Waterbury, Conn., is quoted by Mr. 
Moley as to the necessity, in a defense 
sense, of maintaining a strong domestic 
watch and clock industry. 

The articles are very pertinent in view 
of the Randall Commission report which 
recommends lowered tariffs. 

SUPPRESSING AN INDUSTRY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Last week the American Watch Manufac- 
turers Association, consisting of Elgin Na- 
tional, Hamilton, and Waltham, presented 
their case for additional protection from the 
flood of Swiss competition. 

The loss they have sustained in the Ameri- 
can market has been very serious, indeed. 
In 1930 Swiss imports of watch movements 
had 65 percent of the American market. 
Now they have 86 percent. Meanwhile, em- 
ployment has been falling rapidly in the 
American industry. 

The greatest loss was during World War 
II, when the American Government required 
the American makers to turn to war work. 
Meanwhile, the thrifty Swiss moved ever 
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more vigorously into the gap thus created, 
If this continues, the American industry, as 
far as movements are concerned, will be gone 
with the cigar-store Indian, the horsecar, 
and the hoop skirt. 

But this is not all, The loss of the Amerl- 
can market to the American industry has 
been a continuing one, keping pace with 2 
major developments oyer the past 2 decades, 
The first of these has been steady tariff re- 
ductions under the guidance of an interna- 
tionally minded State Department. The 
other has been the vast upsurge of the labor 
movement. With these handicaps at home, 
it is impossible for Americans to compete 
with the Government sponsorship and 
cheaper labor that characterizes Swiss com- 
petition. 

Those who favor free trade have a habit 
of advising the American watchmakers to 
go into some other business, Characteristic 
of this is the minority statement of David 
J. McDonald of the United Steel Workers 
in the recently released Randall report, He 
suggests that industries injured by lower- 
ing of tariffs be brought under the downy 
wing of Government paternalism, He sug- 
gested an adjustment-assistance program, 
Workers thrown out of jobs in which they 
have devoted their lives to the acquisition 
of fine skills would receive a counseling and 
placement program. They would, while find- 
ing new employment, get special training 
allowances, Those too old to be retrained 
and rehabilitated would be retired with Gov- 
ernment insurance. 

The amazing thing about this paternalistic 
chatter is that it comes from a labor leader. 
There were American labor leaders in ear- 
lier days who would have disdained such 
welfare-state arrangements. But, seemingly, 
the CIO has gone the Socialist way of British 
labor. 

Aside from the argument on the basis of 
the freedom of Americans to follow their 
own inclinations as to what they shall make 
and sell and what professions and trades 
they shall choose to enter, there is the se- 
curity case. 

During World War II, when the Swiss 
remained neutral, Hamilton could not sell 
a watch. While the Swiss made further in- 
roads into the American watch market, Ham- 
ilton turned out timing devices for weap- 
ons, watches, chronometers, and navigational 
timepieces for the military. 

In any future war, it would be essential to 
have such an industry within our borders. 
Testimony of the Military Establishment has 
made this all too clear. 

The watch and clock industries of the 
British were destroyed before World War II, 
since the Germans deliberately put into ef- 
fect procedures that ruined them. Fred 
Lux, of the Lux Clock Manufacturing Co., 
has pointed out: “If it were not for the 
tariff protection which permitted the Amer- 
ican clock industry to remain strong, there 
would have been no source in the world for 
Great Britain initially and our own Armed 
Forces ultimately, from which to procure the 
vitally necessary timing devices required.” 

In 1952, although the Tariff Commission 
recommended greater protection for the 
American producers of watches, Harry Tru- 
man saw fit to ignore it. In the interest 
of national security the present Tariff Com- 
mission should arrive at much the same con- 
clusions as its predecessor. This time, an 
administration may act with greater wisdom, 


[From Newsweek of February 22, 1954] 
THE AMERICAN WATCH INDUSTRY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The more sensational recommendation of 
the Randall report on foreign trade, to the 
effect that we should cut our tariffs, made 
the headlines. The reasoned conclusions in 
the same report, that we might well avoid 
undiscriminating cuts and that foreign bar- 
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riers to trade should also be kept in mind 
when we indulge in international good will, 
received scant note. In short, since trade is 
a two-way street, the removal of restrictions 
should be a mutual matter. The case of one 
American industry which throws light upon 
this subject was presented to the Tariff Com- 
mission Iast week by the American Watch 
Manufacturers Association, which includes 
such familiar names as Elgin, National, 
Hamilton, and Waltham. 

For two decades these companies have been 
losing a battle of competition to the Swiss. 
Three factors, not at all related to their 
own efficiency, have handicapped them. 
Their costs have been pushed upward by the 
growth of organized labor. Free trade has 
been the spirit of the administration ever 
since the State Department in 1933 became 
dominant in making tariff policies. And 
military requirements during the Second 
World War drastically limited American pro- 
duction of watches. Swiss watch move- 
ments had 65 percent of the American 
market in 1930. They now have 86 percent. 

I have attempted to study this issue by 
firsthand observation of the Hamilton Watch 
Co., one of the few American companies still 
making jeweled movements of fine quality. 
Hamilton has a long and proud tradition. 
During the war the company was completely 
converted to military production. It turned 
out 10,000 Navy chronometers of an un- 
excelled quality—a larger number than had 
been produced by all the makers of the world 
in all history. Hamilton also produced 
many, many thousands of timing devices for 
shell fuses. Mcanwhile, the Swiss made hay 
in the American market. 

Walking through the factory recently, 
among the delicate machines and the veteran 
craftsmen, an executive remarked, “We will 
survive, even if we have to give up making 
movements and turn to making cases for 
imported Swiss products. But militarily that 
would be a national catastrophe." 

It is nevertheless suggested by free traders 
that this industry should either be moth- 
balled or channeled into other work through 
a paternalistic process of rehabilitation and 
retraining of its personnel. But workers with 
highly developed skill cannot be mothballed. 
Unless they continue their trade, their skill 
vanishes. A foreman at Hamilton says: 
“There are no other men in America who 
could come in here and do this work with- 
out years of training. It takes longer to train 
a real watchmaker than to educated a doctor 
or a lawyer.” 

A craftsman at Hamilton pays more of his 
wages in taxes than a Swiss craftsman earns. 
Moreover, Swiss workmen are in many cases 

working in their homes. Their product is 
channeled into trade through their Govern- 
ment. 

At the outbreak of the war Britain and 
France.found that they had allowed their 
watch business to perish in the face of the 
Government-subsidized Swiss and German 
industries. Britain managed to get timing 
fuses from us, but after the war both coun- 
tries decided never to be caught in such a 
situation again. So they placed an embargo 
on watch imports and at great cost have re- 
built their own watch industries. 

In 1951 our domestic watch industry ap- 
pealed to the Tariff Commission for more 
protection, and they were granted an increase 
in tariffs. But President Truman, reflecting 
the preoccupation of the State Department 
with foreign trade, rejected the Commission’s 
recommendation. Since then, domestic pro- 
duction of watch movements has decreased 
27 percent. ; 

The most immediate and perhaps most 
appealing reason for keeping this industry 
alive is military security. But the lasting 
one concerns a choice between a reconver- 
sion which violates our American sense of 
the right to work and to choose our occu- 
pation, and relief from devastating foreign 
competition, That choice faces the admin- 
istration, 
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United States Pressure Frees Hvasta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I ask that the edi- 
torial commending my colleague and 
friend, Representative PETER RODINO, of 
New Jersey, for his strenuous and sus- 
tained efforts to obtain the release of 
John Hvasta from the hands of the Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

His efforts, in combination with those 
of the Newark Star Ledger, kept the at- 
tention of responsible administrative of- 
ficials focused on the plight of Mr. 
Hvasta, and eventually led to his release. 

Mr. Hvasta is a resident. of Hillside, 
N. J., which is part of the district I rep- 
resent. I am sure all the citizens of 
Union County, as well as other Ameri- 
cans, join with me in expressing our ap- 
preciation to Peter Roprno for his out- 
standing service and commend the 
Newark Star Ledger for its continued 
efforts on behalf of Mr. Hvasta. 

To Mr. Hvasta, we all say welcome 
home, and the best possible luck to you 
in your future pursuits. 

[From the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger of 
February 5, 1954] 
Unrirep STATES Pressure FREED HVASTA 


The return of John Hvasta to the free 
world is welcome news, indeed. 

His fantastic adventure, like something out 
of a cloak-and-dagger novel, will probably 
be told and retold to his exuberant family 
at Hillside, N. J. More importantly, how- 
ever, bis experiences will serve to remind 
Americans that even the Communist masters 
behind the Iron Curtain are not immune to 
United States pressure when applied in the 
proper way and with enough determination. 

Many months ago the Star-Ledger started 
the ball rolling, and it wasn't long before 
Congreseman Roprno took a personal inter- 
est in the case which he brought to the 
attention of the State Department. 

Things started to move at that point, but 
they had to move quietly. Just why now be- 
comes clear. In due time the determination 
of the New Jersey legislator, and the attend- 
ant publicity, was reflected in the action 
taken by the Czechs in permitting Hvasta to 
leave. 

Just why the Czechs permitted Hvasta to 
leave at this time is a matter of speculation. 
However, it is a fairly safe assumption that 
the Communists realized they could accom- 
plish little in holding a relatively unimpor- 
tant employee of the State Department, and 
that the American Government would not 
rest unti! Hvasta was safely returned. 

To Congressman Roprno—whose contact 
with the Czech underground, and who re- 
fused to give up the fight when it wasn't even 
certain whether Hvasta was alive or dead 
must go a good deal of credit for the fact 
that Hvasta is now-on the way home to his 
loved ones, 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger of 
February 9, 1954] 
Drew PEARSON'S WASHINGTON MERRY-GO- 
Rounp 
On the surface there may not appear to be 
much affinity between a Czech-American and 
an Italian-American, but it was an American 
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of Italian descent, Perrr Ro- 
DINO, of New Jersey, who had most to do with 
releasing John Hvasta, an American of Czech 
descent. 

During most of the years Hvasta was in & 
Czech jail, the attention of the American 
public was focused upon William Oatis, the 
Associated Press correspondent jailed in 
Prague. Note after note was sent by the 
State Department to the Czech Government 
about Oatis. Editorial after editorial was 
written about Oatis’ confinement. 

But, with the public absorbed with Oatis, 
little was said and few representations were 
made about another American, John Hyasta, 
of Hillside, N. J., who was arrested behind 
the Iron Curtain in 1948. 

There was, however, one exception. That 
exception was Congressman Ropino. He kept 
bombarding the State Department with let- 
ters and phone calls, kept on reassuring 
Hvasta's parents, even when they had given 
John up for dead. 

With the help of the Newark Star-Ledger, 
Congressman Roprno also arranged telephone 
calls to Czechoslovak officials from Hvasta's 
father and mother. But the ironic fact is 
that the Communists refused to take the call. 
Word came back that they were unavailable. 
Yet when Hvasta was finally released, Prési- 
dent Zapotocky announced that he was re- 
sponding to the plea of his parents. 

Actually, of course, the Communists did 
not have Hvasta at that time. He had es- 
caped 21 months before, hid in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and finally made his way to the Ameri- 
can Embassy. All the Communists did was 
to permit him to pass from the American 
Embassy to the Czech border. 


Terms Poland Key to World Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the Recorp the 
column entitled “Terms Poland Key to 
World Situation,” by Bishop Fulton J- 
Sheen, as it appeared in the Chicago Sun 
Ttimes of November 15, 1953. In this 
column, Bishop Sheen suggests to the 
free world a new approach in our never- 
ending battle to combat communism. 
In my opinion, his theme, in brief, is 
that we should take the positive ap- 
proach of defending a right, rather than 
the negative approach of resisting an € 
The infamous sellout of Poland remains 
the blackest mark on the record of the 
free world. Had the western allies 
stood firm and defended the rights of 
Poland, which in my opinion would have 
been taking the positive approach, per- 
haps we would not now be in the negative 
and defensive position of resisting the 
evil spread of communism. 

The column is as follows: 

Farr in Action—Trerms Poranp Key TO 
Worn SITUATION 
(By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen) 

The principal reading of the vast majority 
of people is the daily newspaper. This means 
that their thinking is to a great degree 
standardized, that their knowledge of the 
world is derived principally from one source, 
and that what has happened is of little im- 
portance, for nothing is as old as yesterday 
newspaper. But the past is not a dead pasty 
but a living past. 
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As our memory influences our present ac- 
tions and our future decisions, so what has 
transpired in our political world determines 
to a great extent what will happen in the 
future. 

Among the past events, perhaps no one of 
recent years so much summarizes our prob- 
lems as the forgotten tragedy of Poland. 

We remember some years ago writing these 
lines for a radio broadcast: ‘Poland has been 
crucified between two thieves.” By the two 
thieves were meant the Nazis and the 
Soviets. 

The American people in those days be- 
lieved that the Soviets were sincere, despite 
Lenin's dictum that “we must use every lie, 
deceit, and cunning in order to establish 
world revolution.” 

We received a telegram from one of our 
censors saying that we could not make that 
statement over the air because it would be 
offensive to the Soviets. We sent back a 
wire saying: “How would it be if we call 
Russia the good thief?” But the censor did 
not think it a bit funny. 

The fact was and still Is that Poland has 
been crucified between two thieves. E'ghty- 
five percent of its homes were destroyed first 
by the Nazis, and 1 million were made home- 
less. Then came the Soviets to give perma- 
nence to ruin and add new links to the 
chains of slavery. 

LAUNCHED WORLD WAR IT 


It wos because of Poland that the Second 
World War began, and so it was understood 
as men spoke of “Danzig or the Second 
World War.“ ‘Though journalists today 
speak of Russia and the third world war, a 
more just appraisal would be “Poland or the 
third world war.” Poland is the cameo of 
the world situation; the knot of political Eu- 
rope; the key to whether we will have justice 
or force in the world for the next hundred 
years. 

The uniqueness of Poland is derived not 
from the fact that the Soviets have raped 
Poland and taken it into their imperialistic 
harem, but because at the end of World War 
II Europe concurred in the crime. 

What disappeared was the Poland for 
which England and France took up arms, 
the Poland which was at the heart of the 
Atlantic Charter to which Stalin subscribed. 

The Atlantic Charter promised that every 
people and every nation would be allowed 
to choose the government it saw fit; Poland 
was denied this, first by the invasion of the 
Soviets and then by the concurrence of Eu- 
rope in the murder of Poland. 

The United Nations never seems to see 
the inconsistency of the Soviets stirring up 
trouble through Africa and Asia and South 
America by inciting nationalism, while at 
the same time denying it to Poland and the 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain, 


Russia had no right over Poland—that is 
elementary international ethics. For Europe 
to give juridical sanction to what was taken 
by force, was to agree in the robbery. - 

Just suppose that the whole emphasis of 
the free world in the United Nations was 
changed. Suppose that instead of organiz- 
ing political forces against the “enemy” Rus- 
sia, it changed the emphasis and reopened 
the question of Poland? 

DEFENDING A RIGHT 

The stress would then be not on resisting 
an evil, but on defending a right. No na- 
tion is strong when it opposes another na- 
tion because it steals; but every nation is 
strong when it affirms that honesty shall be 
the policy in all international relations. 
There is more vigor in uniting for the rights 
of Poland than in uniting against the im- 
Ferlalism of Russia. 

If free nations take not the position of 
loving the good, then the hope of Poland’ 
must be beyond all hopes of politics. 

Then there must be combined In our 
hearts a faithfulness to the duty of restor- 
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ing Poland, along with the enormous in- 
equality of the task. Our then must 
be likened to the flowers and trees that shed 
their verdure in the long winters, only to be 
reborn in another spring, 

One hundred years ago one of the heroes 
of Poland, Mickiewicz, wrote: “Poland, you 
will be taken out of the tomb, because you 
are believing, loving and full of hope.” 

If the nations fall, then Poland must trust 
in the Christ who wept over the tomb of 
Lazarus, and who weeps now over Poland. 
Poland will then find its gtory assured in 
Him who says: “I am the resurrection and 
the life,” 


California State Federation of Labor 
Fourth Annual Scholarship Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALTFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent granted me 
heretofore to do so, I am pleased to 
present to your attention, and that of 
my other distinguished colleagues, a 
letter of March 1, 1954, to the California 
Senators and California Congressmen, 
from my native State of California, who 
are Members of this great Congress: 
CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

San Francisco, March 1, 1954. 
To California Senators and Congressmen. 

Dear SIRS: Enclosed find folder announcing 
the California State Federation of Labor's 
fourth annual scholarship program. As you 
will note, the federation is offering three $500 
scholarships to senior high school students 
in California and Hawail. 

This contest is a permanent part of the 
State federation’s educational program. 
Further, the contest is indicative of the 
historic interest shown by the American 
Federation of Labor in advancing the cause 
of education in this Nation, 

Here in California we have long fought for 
the building of an ever greater school sys- 
tem and for proper recognition of the talents 
and services of the teaching personnel. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 


Sincerely yours, 
C. J. Haccrrry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Accompanying this letter was the an- 
nouncement of the fourth annual Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, AFL, 
scholarship award. Following is the text 
of such announcement: 

FOURTH ANNUAL CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, AFL, SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 
THREE $500 SCHOLARSHIPS 

Three college scholarship awards of 6500 
each are being offered to senior high-school 
students in California and Hawali who will 
be attending college or university during 
the coming academic year. The awards are 
being made available by the California State 
Federation of Labor in an effort to assist out- 
standing students in obtaining a higher edu- 
cation and to promote a better understand- 
ing of the American labor movement, 

BASIS OF THE AWARD 

1. Senior high-school students from publie, 
private, or parochial schools who are plan- 
ning to attend a college or university any- 
where in the United States or Hawali are ell- 
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gible to compete In the examination. No dis- 
tinctions will be made as to sex, color, or 
creed. The award may be used to assist the 
student in any field of knowledge, and is 
not limited to those interested in labor alone. 

2. An award will be made to each of three 
candidates on the basis of the candidate's 
score in the special examination and his 4- 
year high school academic record. A check 
for 6500 will be deposited in the student's 
mame at the college he has chosen. 

3. A 2-hour examination will be held on 
Friday, May 21, 1954, in each high school 
where applicants have filed. The Federation 
must receive from the principal of the high 
school, not later than April 1, 1954. the ap- 
plications of students who will be participa- 
ting, The Federation will then mail out the 
specified number of examination questions. 
Following the examination, the papers will 
be returned to the Federation office for grad- 
ing by competent personnel selected by the 
committee of judges. 

The school records and examination papers 
of the 50 highest students will be examined 
personally by the committee of judges, which 
will make the final selection. 

4. The aim of the examination is to evalu- 
ate the student’s knowledge and understand- 
ing of labor and industrial problems and his 
ability to present his information. The stu- 
dent should show his factual knowledge and 
comprehension of past and present social and 
economic conditions affecting labor and man- 
agement, 

TEST TOPICS AND SAMPLE STUDY QUESTIONS 

I. Why labor is important to everyone. 

1. Why will unions and union-management 
Telations be important to you no matter what 
walks of life you enter? x 

2. How many wage earners afè there in this 
country? About how many of them are in 
unions? Which are the major industries of- 
our economy? In how many of these indus- 
tries are most of the wage earners members 
of unions? 

II. The beginnings of unionism: 1880-86. 

1, In the early 1800's, what changes in the 
methods of doing business led workingmen 
to act together for the purpose of attaining 
higher wages and shorter hours? 

2. How was unionism affected by the in- 
dustrial revolution that took place in the 
United States from about 1860-1900? 

III. Unions take root, gain acceptance, and 
federate: 1886-1932. 

1, In what significant way did the structure 
of the American Federation of Labor differ 
from the large national labor organization 
that preceded it? 

2. In what industries and occupations were 
unions important during this period? 

IV. The labor movement becomes a major 
national force: 1932-53. 

1, What principal causes were responsible 
for the unprecedented growth of unions in 
this period? In what Industries did much 
of this growth occur? 

2. In general, what was the impact of 
World War II on American unions? 

V. Unions: How they are organized and 
how they operate. 

1. In general, how do unions govern them- 
selves, how do they make decisions, how are 
they financed, and what are their internal 
activities? 


2. What are the principal differences which 
distinguish the craft type of unions from the 
industrial type of unions? Are all AFL 
unions of the craft type? 

VI. Scope of collective bargaining. 

1. What are some of the subject matters of 
collective bargaining besides wages and 
hours? Why are such issues as medical care, 
pensions, guaranteed employment, etc., be- 
coming more and more important in collec- 
tive bargaining? 

2. Explain how many of the issues of col- 
lective bargaining are affected by Govern- 
ment action and therefore necessitate politi- 
cal activity on the part of labor. 
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VII. What unions want from management: 
Security and satisfactory procedures for han- 
dling mutual problems. 

1. What are the procedures by which col- 
lective bargaining is carried on? How is a 
union agreement negotiated? Once an 
agreement is negotiated, how is it adminis- 
tered day after day? 

2. What is conciliation and what is arbi- 
tration? What is the relation and impor- 
tance of these procedures to collective bar- 
gaining? 

VIII. What workers want through unions 
and collective bargaining: Protective rules 
and good employment conditions. 

1. Explain why it can be said that many 
union agreement provisions are designed to 
give workers job security. What kind of 
threats to their security do workers face in 
industry today? 

2. Why is the grievance procedure in a 
plant important both to the union and to the 
worker? Is it important to the employer 
also? 

IX. Unions and Government. 

1. Which Government agencies have as 
their functions the handling of matters of 
public policy involving industrial relations? 
What are these functions and how are they 
important to unions? To employers? To 
unorganized employees? 

2. Over the last 50 years has Government 
become less and less, or more and more in- 
volved in wunion-management relations? 
Why? Name and identify at least four Fed- 
eral laws which demonstrate this trend. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
Books 


Baake and Kerr, Unions, Management and 
the Public, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1948, 946 
pages. 

Barbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action, 
Harper, 1918, 270 pages. 

Daugherty, Carroll R., Labor Problems in 
American Industry, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
fifth edition, 1941, 1,008 pages. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, Labor in America, 
Crowell, 1949, 402 pages. 

Gompers, Samuel, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor, E P. Dutton & Co., 1925, 1,186 


Hardman and Neufeld, The House of Labor, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, 555 pages. 
Peterson, Florence, American Labor Unions, 
Harper, revised edition, 1952, 270 pages. 
Taylor, Paul, Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
Ronald Press, 1923, 188 pages. 
Pamphlets 


Goldner, William, Strikes, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1951; 50 pages. 

Lazarus, Herman and Goldberg, Joseph P., 
Collective Bargaining, report No. 3, Public 
Affairs Institute, 1949, 72 pages. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Brief History of the American Labor Move- 
ment, 1950, 66 pages. 

ted Meat Cutters and Butchers 
Workmen of North America, Pioneers of 
Labor, 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III., 1949, 
55 pages. 
National Planning Association, Funda- 
mentals of Labor Peace; a final report, case 
study No. 14, Washington, D. C., 1953, 120 


pages. 

Meany, George, The A. F. of L. Case for a 
Just Labor Law, AFL Building, Washington, 
D. C., 1953, 56 pages. 

SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE OF JUDGES 


Frederick A. Breier, assistant professor of 
economics, University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco. 

Vaughn D: Seidel, Alameda County super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland. 

Edgar L. Warren, director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE, CALIFORNIA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Max J. Osslo, chairman, San Diego. 

Robert S. Ash, Oakland. 

John T. Gardner, Los Angeles. 

Albin J. Gruhn, Eureka. 

Paul L. Reeves, Fresno, 

Thomas A. Small, San Mateo. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to present 
this very interesting and important list 
of topics and sample study questions 
which are submitted for the consider- 
ation of the students who may enter this 
scholarship contest, 


Walnut Valley Aerie, No. 2823, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, El Dorado, Kans., 
Urges Proposed Amendments for Liber- 
alization of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the membership of the House, I am in- 
cluding a resolution recently adopted by 
the Walnut Valley Aerie, No. 2823, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, at El Dorado, 
Kans. It is with respect to proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
pending before Congress. 

It is well known the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles is one of the great patriotic, be- 
nevolent, fraternal organizations in 
America. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national 
convention assembled, has urged the lib- 
eralization of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
all major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent message 
to Congress, has urged that the Social Secu- 
rity Act be liberalized to provide that (1) the 
minimum benefit for retired persons be in- 
creased from 825 to $30 per month, the maxi- 
mum from $85 to $108.50; (2) 10 million 
additional persons to be included in the 
security systems; (3) the first $1,000 of an- 
nual earnings by retired persons be exempted 
from the regulations of the Social Security 
Act; (4) the earnings base for participants 
in the plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200; 
(5) the 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age security 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerie endorse the Presl- 
dent's proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
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gressman from our district to enact sucb 
recommendations into law, 
Adopted this 15th day of February 1954. 
MERTON Koom, 
Worthy President. 
Attest: 
Ornvis THuMA, 
Secretary. 


Outlook for Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks there have been many ex- 
pressions both in and out of the Congress 
on the future outlook of business in the 
United States. One of these which has 
come to my attention—and I think 
should be brought to the attention of 
every Member of this body—is that of 
American Airlines. It is not only an 
expression of confidence in the future of 
our great country, but it is backed up by 
some hard facts. The men who guide 
American Airlines have expressed these 
sentiments before; they are worthy of 
our attention. Here is American’s belief. 
It is brief and to the point: 

Confidence in the outlook for business is 
best evidenced, not by predictions alone, but 
more by a willingness to authorize expendi- 
tures for facilities needed to serve ever ex- 
panding markets. 

American Airlines believes that the na- 
tional economy is sound, that the country 
will continue to grow and that despite any 
temporary dips, the long-range trend will be 
upward. 

Based on that confidence, American Alr- 
lines will, during 1954, spend $40 million for 
airplanes, buildings, and other equipment. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Address by Hon. Wayne E. Richards, 
Commander in Chief, VFW, at the An- 
nual Congressional Dinner, February 
16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address by Hon. 
Wayne E. Richards, commander in chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at the annual congressional din- 
ner on February 16, 1954: 


Distinguished guests, Members of the 
Congress, senior officers of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, national officers, depart- 
ment commanders, and comrades of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, welcome. 

We warmly greet all of the Members of 
Congress in attendance. Those present of 
the Congress who once served in the Armed 
Forces are, and have been, our traditional 
guests of honor. We are sure you learned 
much in the services that helps you today 
to understand better the complex problems 
of national defense. 

It is not only my privilege as commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
but an exceptional honor to welcome at the 
congressional dinner such a large number 
of eminent leaders in Government, military, 
and civil life. 

I say exceptional honor because I am 
keenly aware of the time needed for the 
duties that are yours in laboring to solve 
the many national and international prob- 
lems of our country. That is why we are 
doubled honored. 

As old soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men, the VFW welcomes the representatives 
of the Armed Forces here tonight. We once 
served with you. In spirit, we shall always 
be with you. 

We of the Veterans of Foreign Wars want 
our guests from the Hill to know we are 
proud of the legislative system of the United 
States Government. We applaud the delib- 
erative processes involved and we commend 
the great care and patience of congressional 
committees to hear all shades of opinion and 
all sides of national problems and issues. 
With Bancroft, we believe that: “The public 
happiness is the true object of legislation, 
and can be secured only by the masses of 
mankind, themselves awakened to a knowl- 
edge and care of their own interests.” That, 
we firmly subscribe to. 

One of the principal objects of our ex- 
istence, as set forth in the VFW constitu- 
tion is “to assist worthy comrades; to per- 
petuate the memory and history of our dead, 
and to assist their widows and orphans.” 
We appreciate the generous support you give 
to these objects of ours. 

We know the mills of Congress grind 
slowly, and in the opinion of some, mistakes 
are occasionally made, However, such in- 
stances are few and far between. Your 
work has, in general, been marked by dis- 
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tinguished success in making laws that have 
kept pace with the changing social and 
material conditions of a modern world. If 


Congress can gain all the facts, it has seldom : 


fatled to pass sound and just legislation, 

We also believe in the facts and take ex- 
ception to such loose statements as, Pen- 
sions paid to veterans are jeopardizing the 
economy of the Nation.” The following 
facts refute the loose statement sometimes 
made that we are jeopardizing our economy 
by the amount spent for military pensions. 

For example, in the year 1890, the national 
income was 610.701.000, ; the amount 
spent for military pensions was $106 mil- 
lion—or ninety-nine one-hundredths of 1 
percent of the national income, 

In 1953 the national income was $306 bil- 
lion; the amount spent for compensation 
and pensions was $2,376,000,000—or seventy- 
eight one hundredths of 1 percent of the 
national income. 

That is a decrease, as related to the na- 
tional income, of twenty-one one hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 

This supports the interesting fact that a 
smaller percentage of total national income 
in 1953 was used to pay compensation and 
pensions to a group representing 12 percent 
of the population than in 190, when the vet- 
eran population amounted to slightly more 
than 2 percent of the population. 

We sincerely believe that better educa- 
tional facilities, better Jobs, private pensions, 
and retirement programs will reduce needed 
assistance to veterans in the years to come, 

We have our problems, also, in the VFW. 
I again reiterate that people should get all 
the facts before passing judgment. I have 
in mind what might be called the Norwalk, 
Conn., VFW incident. It has caused a great 
debate in publicity media. 

You all know that recently a tempest in a 
teapot developed as a result of informa- 
tion, which became public, to the effect that 
a VFW post in Norwalk, Conn., was reporting 
names of persons suspected as subversive to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This 
information, mentioned casually, but un- 
wisely, to publicize outstanding post activi- 
ties during National VFW Week, was garbled 
and distorted out of all proportion to the 
facts. Highly experienced reporters, sensing 
the possibility of a controversy of national 
scope, made haste to interview some men at 
Norwalk; good, ordinary citizens entirely 


without experience in press conferences and 


interviews, and secured statements which 
most unfortunately gave the general impres- 
sion that the VFW was organizing vigilante 
committees, engaging in witch hunts, and 
setting neighbor against neighbor in smear 
attacks which denied those accused an op- 
portunity to defend themselves, 

Within a few hours after the storm broke, 
the press was naturally on my trail, in my 
capacity as commander in chief, wanting to 
know whether the national organization was 
in agreement with the actions of the Nor- 
walk Post. On the basis of my information 
at that time, and on a long standing policy 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars which is 
in harmony with appeals made by the Presi- 
dent, and the two immediate former Presi- 
dents, of the United States, together with 
special requests from the distinguished Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, I stated to the press that what was 
being done by the Norwalk Post was in ab- 
solute accord with public and VFW policy 
to report to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation the names of persons who, by their 
actions, became strongly suspect of sub- 
versive activities and who might constitute 
a threat to the security of our Nation. I 
pointed out that in this policy no “vigilante 
committees” were being formed to investi- 
gate, evaluate, or screen the names reported. 
It was further pointed out at the time that 
no names are made public or discussed 
among the membership of the Posts. 

Unfortunately, in spite of this explana- 
tion and the incontrovertible fact that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has re- 
peatedly requested the cooperation of all 
loyal and patriotic citizens and organiza- 
tions in helping to protect our national se- 
curity, some published reports continue to 
infer, or charge outright, that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars is engaged in setting up 
“vigilante committees,” investigating and 
evaluating evidence against suspected sub- 
versives, and engaging in smear tactics 
against persons without opportunity to de- 
fend themselves. As a result of this dis- 
torted and garbled picture, the national 
organization and its commander in chief 
have been denounced in some editorials and 
by letters from persons who failed to get 
the facts. Some of our own members have 
expressed concern and indignation over 
what was alleged to have happened in Nor- 
walk and my alleged endorsement of such 
tactics. We have also received considerable 
mail and clippings favorable to the VFW 
for its action in carrying out these high 
Government directives. 

What are the plain facts? One VFW post, 
out of 10,000 posts, and 1½ million members, 
casually mentioned to its hometown news- 
paper, in publicizing all of its activities dur- 
ing National VFW Week, that names of sus- 
pected subversives were being reported to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Slight at- 
tention was paid to this roundup of activities, 
Then members of Americans for Democratic 
Action paid for an ad to denounce the VFW., 
It is very well said that “mighty oaks from 
little acorns grow.“ 

From this little acorn of information, in a 
well-intentioned desire to publicize National 
VFW Week, grew a distorted picture of vigi- 
lante committees, witch hunts, and a smear 
of the people trying to carry out their in- 
structions. In piercing the fog of distortions 
and allegations, we find that in Norwalk a 
member of the VFW went to his post com- 
mander with a report he had good reason to 
suspect a certain Individual of Communist 
sympathies and tendencies. This member 
was advised that if he considered his evidence 
sufficiently important, he should report the 
name of the suspect to the nearest field office 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
member, like many persons, was hesitant 
about trying to contact the FBI and after 
further conversation, the post commander, 
like all good post commanders, took the duty. 

According to the Norwalk post commander, 
who has now had time to adjust himself and 
think clearly, there is not and never has been 
a post committee ferreting out the names of 
subversive suspects and screening sald sus- 
pects in secret meetings. The so-called 
screening committee was a figment of imagi- 
nation, based on a fast defense mechanism of 
a plain citizen when he found himself pro- 
jected without warning or time to think in 
the center of a national controversy, and on 
the receiving end of involved questions of 
civic responsibility that would tax the inge- 
nuity of a Philadelphia lawyer. There was 
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no.witch hunt, no names were made public, 
and no one was smeared, unless the posses- 
sion of a name by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation could be considered a smear. 

Undoubtedly this patriotic post com- 
mander understood correctly and believed 
rightly that it was his duty, in accordance 
with Government policy and VFW policy, 
to report to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation the mame of any person strongly 
suspected of being a threat to our national 
security. 

In the light of these facts, I publicly stated 
that.the action of the Norwalk post was in 
agreement with the long-established policy 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to assist 
our Government, in general, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, in particular, 
to maintain our national security. It the 
post commander were wrong in his action, 
and if I were wrong in supporting him in 
his difficulty, then our whole concept of 
citizen responsibility and the appeals from 
our Government for assistance are wrong. 

Since 1926, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in national encampments has denounced 
and opposed those who seek to overthrow 
this Government by force and violence. We 
have repeatedly adopted resolutions calling 
for Federal legislation to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and make it a crime to be a 
member of that party. We have published 
special articles over the signature of the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in which he requested the assistance 
of patriotic and loyal citizens and organ- 
izations in reporting to the FBI persons 
strongly suspected, by reason of their activ- 
ities, to be subversive or working with the 
Communists. Our Americanism department 
has issued bulletins to our posts and de- 
partments emphasizing these requests for 
assistance from the heads of Government 
and the FBI outlining how such assist- 
ance can best be rendered by members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Attorney General Brownell, Jr., is reported 
in the press of February 5 to have said, in 
answer to a question concerning the Nor- 
walk controversy, that the FBI welcomes 
any “hard facts“ about subversive activ- 
ities from individuals or organizations, but 
not “malicious gossip.” Attorney General 
Brownell, in the same story, is said to have 
stated, “We do not want any vigilante ac- 
tion because this often leads to violation of 
civil rights and civil liberties. What we 
favor is reporting the information to respon- 
sible authorities who can combine it with 
other information and judge it in that 
light.” 

This is precisely the approved program 
and policy of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and is the policy which I endorsed in con- 
nection with the Norwalk controversy. 
There has never been any evidence of the 
formation of “vigilante committees” or in- 
vestigations by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and anyone decrying such tactics in connec- 
tion with the Norwalk incident is either de- 
liberately trying to impugn the patriotism, 
decency, and commonsense of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars or, to put it mildly, is ex- 
tremely gullible. 

Some responsible public officials, and 
spokesmen for other organizations, when 
queried concerning the Norwalk incident, 
hurriedly and almost apologetically approve 
the reporting and exposure of Communists 
and Communist-front organizations, and 
then deliver a long sermon against vigilante 
tactics. It is unfortunate that the Norwalk 
incident has been seized upon by some na- 
tional spokesmen trying to talk out of both 
sides of their mouths at the same time. 
From one side of their mouths, they are con- 
ducting a holy war against the Commies, and 
from the other side of their mouths they are 
piously decrying vigilante tactics. 

It is time to clear the air. Over 30,000 
American boys died in Korea, and billions 
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of our treasure have gone to fight commu- 
nism abroad. National security and public 
policy in a democracy either require the 
assistance of patriotic and loyal citizens, or 
sald citizens should be told officially that it 
is none of their business. Let us put an 
end to this pussyfooting in the fight against 
communism. Let us stand firm against the 
avowed enemy of freedom. 

The President, in his first state of the 
Union message, said: “There is, in world af- 
fairs, a steady course to be followed between 
an assertion of strength that is truculent, 
and a confession of helplessness that is cow- 
ardly.“ We believe this also applicable on 
the homefront in our fight against com- 
munism. 

I again thank you with all my heart for 
taking time to break bread with us. I ex- 
tend to you the good wishes of our 10,000 
posts with a membership that looks to you 
for guidance and leadership. 

And I say with all sincerity: May the Good 
Lord give you strength and wisdom to ful- 
fill your supreme mission—the defense and 
preservation of our homeland. 


Results of Poll Taken in North Dakota 
Regarding Policies of the Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the results 
of a poll which I have taken in North 
Dakota. 

The returns, 4,247, from my question- 
naire are, in many respects, surprising 
and most interesting and helpful. They 
represent a pretty fair cross section of 
North Dakota thinking. Admittedly, it 
is not fully representative of labor think- 
ing as no labor list was available. Every 
third name was selected from the 
Minot—railroad division point—tele- 
phone directory to help overcome this 
discrepancy. The most outstanding 
thing in the results is the sharp cleav- 
age in the opinions between farmers and 
nonfarmers with respect to both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. This is almost entirely 
because of the farm price support issue. 
Secretary Benson is not without a great 
Many ardent supporters in North Da- 
kota. An overwhelming majority, how- 
ever, are bitterly opposed to his policies. 
This sharp difference in opinion may 
well have ominous forebodings for can- 
didates facing election this year. The 
adverse opinion expressed by farmers on 
President Eisenhower in this poll is borne 
out by a recent poll conducted by sev- 
eral South Dakota newspapers and the 
opinions expressed by Members of Con- 
gress from Minnesota, 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. Do you believe the foreign policy of 
the Eisenhower administration is an im- 
provement over the Truman administration? 
Yes, 2,581; no, 1,206. 
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2. Do you believe the social-security pro- 
gram should be broadened and liberalized? 
Yes, 3,123; no, 730. 

3. Do you favor including farmers under 
social security? Yes, 2,908; no, 969. 

4. Do you favor further tax reduction this 
year even if, after diligent efforts, the budget 
cannot be balanced until 1956 or later? Yes, 
1,095; no, 2,910. 

5. Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which expires June 12, 1954, the Presi- 
dent acting on the advice of the Tariff Com- 
mission, can raise or lower tariffs. Do you 
believe this authority should be extended 
as requested by the President? Yes, 2,152; 
no, 1.446. 

6. Do you favor immediate statehood for 
Hawaii? Yes, 2,726; no, 809, 

7. Do you favor immediate statehood for 
Alaska? Yes, 2,931; no, 807. 

8. How would you appraise the Eisen- 
hower administration's first year in office? 
el Good, 1,345; (b) fair, 1,756; (e) poor, 

181. 

9. Did you vote for President Eisenhower 
in 1952? Total: Yes, 2.630; no, 1,396. 
Farmers: Yes, 1,478; no, 1,035; nonfarmers; 
Yes, 1,152; no, 361. 

10. Would you vote for his reelection to- 
day? Total: Yes, 1,825; no, 1,978. Farmers: 
Yes, 837; no, 1,436; nonfarmers: Yes, 988; 
no, 542. 

11. What do you think of the McCarthy 
investigations (including methods and re- 
sults)? (a) Good, 1,205; (b) fair, 1,139; 
(c) poor, 1,510. 

12. If you were a resident of Wisconsin 
would you vote for his reelection? Farmers: 
Yes, 1,006; no, 1,173; nonfarmer: yes, 747; 
no, 647. Total: Yes, 1,753; no, 1.820, 

13. What do you think of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson's policies and actions 
during his first year in office? (a) Good, 
845; (b) fair, 751; (c) poor, 2,434. 

14. Do you favor his retention as Secretary 
of Agriculture: Total: Yes, 1,311; no, 2,786. 
Farmers: Yes, 474; no, 2,077. Nonfarmers: 
Yes, 837; no, 709. 

15. Which type of price support program 
do you favor for basic farm commodities? 
(a) Flexible supports (75 to 90 percent) 
total: 830. (b) Retention of 90 percent, 
total: 3,151. Farmers, 270; nonfarmers, 560. 
Farmers, 2,198; nonfarmers, 953. 

16. Do you believe the so-called two-price 
system of farm price supports has merit and 
should be given further study and considera- 
tion? Total: Yes, 1,751; no, 1,815. Farm- 
ers: Yes, 979; no, 1,351. Nonfarmers: Yes, 
772: no, 464, 

17. What, in your opinion, is the most 
important issue facing Congress and the Na- 
tion today? (1) Farm prices, 1,154; (2) 
world peace, 1,109; (3) national economy. 
535; (4) communism, 345. 


Maj. Charles E. Yeager: Fastest Man Alive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article concerning Maj. Charles 
E. Yeager, known affectionately to his 
host of friends as Chuck Yeager, of 
the United States Air Force, the man 
who has flown at twice the speed of 
sound and faster than any other person 
in the world. The article, featured with 
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a cover photograph of Major Yeager, 
appeared in the February 22, 1954, issue 
-of Newsweek Magazine. Major Yeager 
is a distinguished son of his native West 
Virginia, and he was recently chosen by 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette as 1953 
West Virginian of the year. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Fastest Man ALIVE 


(Eprron's Nore—The man who travels 
twice the speed of sound in a gadget that 
looks like the head of a Fourth of July 
rocket is the man of the supersonic age. 
He is today's pioneer and tomorrow's legend. 
But he is also a man with a personality, a 
family, and everyday affairs like yours and 
mine. Leonard Slater, chief of Newsweek's 
Los Angeles bureau, examines the test pilot 
in the following special report.) 

A pale-blue model A Ford, rakishly wear- 
ing a blue crash helmet over one battered 
headlight. chugged along an asphalt road at 
Edwards Air Force Base on the Mojave Desert 
of California. Driving home after a hard 
day's work—up in the cold blue sky—was 
Maj. Charles E. Yeager, of the United States 
Air Force. 

Edwards, site of the Air Force Flight Test 
Center, knows Yeager as assistant chief of 
its flight-test operations laboratory. A close- 
mouthed, brown-haired man, he was first to 
crack the sound barrier in 1947. Last De- 
cember, he flew more than twice the speed 
of sound. As of this week, he is the world's 
fastest human being. 

In the tradition of American heroes, Chuck 
Yeager is shy and drawls when he talks. He 
talks only when he has to, The corners of 
his blue eyes are crinkled from too much 
sun glare. His chin is strong; his grip firm. 
He fits the down-to-earth formula democ- 
racy requires of its heroes: steady of hand, 
even of temper, calm of nerve; he is also 
the father of four children and worries about 
commonplace matters like baby sitters and 
monthly hills, Next to flying, he loves to 
hunt and fish, 

THE PIONEER TRADITION 


He and his fellow test pilots come of a 
long line. He is a lineal descendant of the 
frontiersman and the Pony Express rider. 
He is the man who wonders always what 
lies on the other side of the mountain. He 
is in the tradition of Wright, Rickenbacker, 
and Lindbergh, 

Like Orville Wright, history’s first test 
Pilot, he is laconic about his work. Chuck 
Yeager, after cracking the sound barrier, 
said: “It gave me a pretty good feeling.” 
Orville Wright, asked if man’s first powered 
fight in 1903 thrilled him, replied: “Not as 
much as lying in bed, thinking how much 
fun it would be to fly.” 

Like Rickenbacker, Joe Foss, and Jimmy 
Jabara, Yeager is a war ace—with 13 German 
planes to his credit. 

He stems from a reckless breed of barn- 
stormers and wing-walkers who took avia- 
tion to the country after the First World 
War, brought it down from the clouds into 
every county fair and suitable pasture, risk- 
ing their necks daily, and twice on Sundays, 
in Jennies. 

He is half scientist and half adventurer, 
a daredeyil who must operate with mathe- 
matical precision. The days are long past 
when a test pilot flew by the seat of his 
pants trying his own maneuvers, casually 
jotting down his opinions on a board 
strapped to one kneel. The board is still 
there, but now the cockpit is crowded with 
instruments: a movie camera to photograph 
his instrument panel's every flicker, internal 
recorders, and telemetering devices to com- 
municate every reaction of the plane to the 
ground. 
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, POOR INSURANCE RISK 


His Air Force specialty number—8744—Iis 
held by only 112 men. If he is a civilian, 
he can find jobs paying from $15,000 to 
$30,000 a year. Wherever he goes, other 
pilots crowd around to watch and listen; 
then his voice files easily on a rich mixture 
of slang and technical terms, his hands 
banking and turning like drones to make a 
point. He meets movie starlets, gets inter- 
viewed on television, and is asked for his 
autograph. He is generally considered by 
outsiders to be a poor insurance risk. 

That is Maj. Charles E. Yeager, United 
States Air Force. In the same pattern are: 

Lt. Col. Frank K. (Pete) Everest, chief of 
the flight test operations Jaboratory at Ed- 
wards, and Yeager’s boss. Also from West 
Virginia, personable, 33-year-old Everest was 
one of the first men to fly the Bell Xi be- 
yond the speed of sound. Last October, he 
flew North American's F-100 Super Sabre 
767 miles per hour over a 15-kilometer 
course. 

Alvin (Tex) Johnston, Boeing test pilot 
who test-flew the Air Force’s 8-jet $20 million 

2 intercontinental bomber. Johnston, 

once barnstormed with a flying circus; 
his specialty was a drunk farmer act, in 
which, dressed in straw hat and overalls 
and swigging water out of a whisky bottle, he 
climbed into a plane and took off, hands 
in the air. 

George Welch, 35, senior engineering test 
pilot for North American, was one of the 
two Army Air Corps pilots to get off the 
ground during the Pearl Harbor sneak at- 
tack. He shot down 4 Zeroes that day, 
went on to destroy 14 more in the war. He 
test-flew the XF-86, prototype of the Sabre, 
and the F-100, the Super Sabre which files 
operationally past the speed of sound, 

Bul Bridgeman, Douglas test pilot, has 
flown the Navy’s Douglas Skyrocket D-558- 
II 1,238 miles per hour and Teached 79,494 
feet altitude in the same plane. Last year, 
he test-flew the X-3. Bridgeman, 36 and a 
beachcoming bachelor, is a former commer- 
cial pilot who finds test flying more interest- 
ing than flying passengers back and forth 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Lt. Col. Marion Carl, 37-year-old Marine 
Corps pilot, flew the Douglas Skyrocket to 
83.235 feet altitude in August 1953, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of testing a new high- 
altitude flying suit, 

Anthony (Tony) Levier, 41, Lockheed’s 
chief engineering test pilot, and his sidekick, 
Herman (Fish) Salmon, 40, are former racing 
pilots. Between them, they tested the P-38 
fighter; the P-80, first United States Air 
Force jet fighter; the Constellations; and the 
F-94C interceptor. 

Scott Crossfield, 32, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics test pilot and an 
aeronautical engineer, last November became 
the first man to reach Mach 2—twice the 
speed of sound—doing 1,327 miles per hour 
in the Douglas Skyrocket. 

Anyone of the test pilots every aircraft 
manufacturer employs, usually divided be- 
tween two categories: the engineering (or 
research) pilots and the production pilots 
who test-fly every airplane that comes off the 
assembly line, belong to the same breed. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., for example, employs 
22 pilots, half in engineering, half in produc- 
tion, 

In addition, there are hundreds of unsung 
Air Force, Marine, and Navy pilots who fly 
acceptance and performance tests on new 
planes and equipment. 

These, and others, look to Edwards Air 
Force Base as the Mecca of the supersonic 
age. Itis at Edwards that the Air Force runs 
its Test Pilots School, graduating about 20 
picked men a year. It is at Edwards, with its 
350 flying days a year, that the newest in 
research and operational airplanes are labori- 
ously studied by Yeager and his 25 colleagues. 
Its 200,000 acres, including a dry lakebed 65 
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square miles in area, make it one of the 
world's best landing fields. 

The aerodynamicists and engineers with 
their charts, wind tunnels, and slide rules do 
their theoretical best, The blueprints roll 
out like miles of runway. Mockups are built 
and smashed apart. At last, the prototype 
is taken out of a hangar and into the clear air 
that is its habitat. It is then that the man 
in the crash helmet, pressurized G-suit, and 
oxygen mask fulfills his role. 


IT’S HOT IN THERE 


So it was with Chuck Yeager last December 
12, flying 30,000 feet above Edwards, 1 hour 
after he had arrived at the hanger carrying 
a duck he had shot out on Rogers Dry Lake 
earlier that morning. He had strapped him- 
self into the tiny cockpit of the bullet- 
shaped Bell X-1A which nestled like an over- 
size torpedo in the bomb bay of a B-29. He 
had checked the controls and looked over the 
array of instruments. 

In the cockpit of the B-29 there was a 
duplicate instrument panel, being watched 
over by Silvio De Yoreo, the crew chief of the 
X-1A, a skilled Bell technician who had 
lived with the plane. They talked sporadi- 
cally by radio, running down a checklist. 
Finally: 

DE Yoreo. One minute to release.” 

YEAGER. O. K. It's hot in here.“ 

The pilot of the B-29, Maj. Harold Russell, 
took over. Carefully steadying his plane, he 
began the count-down: 5, 4, 3. At zero he 
yanked a lever. 

The X-1A dropped sickeningly away, then 
scooted out ahead of the bulky mother ship, 
as three of its rocket tubes consecutively 
spewed out flame and smoke. It began to 
climb. “I fired off 3 of the 4 rocket barrels, 
climbed to 45,000 feet, and turned on the 
fourth chamber,” Yeager said afterward. “I 
climbed in sort of an arc, leveled off at about 
70,000 feet, and shut it off. That was when 
I reached maximum speed. When I looked 
back I could see the wings buffeting and the 
shock waves on them. It was a rather rough 
flight.” He was traveling at 1,650 miles per 
hour—Mach 2.5, 2½ times the speed of sound. 
“It went out of control at about 70,000 feet. 
I dropped some 50,000 feet before I regained 
control.” That was a drop of nearly 10 
miles. 

Then he landed, 1 hour and 30 minutes 
after he had taken off. He chatted awhile, 
got into the flivver, and drove home to the 
modern stucco house just outside the fleld 
boundaries where Glennis, his dark-haired, 
29-year-old wife, was waiting. 

For his 4 flights in the Bell X-1A, as well 
as all his other duties, the Air Force pays 
Yeager $762.18 a month. Of this, the Yea- 
gers save 6150 a month—"that is, we try to,“ 
says Chuck. Their house, 1 of a colony, 
has 3 bedrooms and 2 baths. It is simply 
furnished, and the principal adornments in 
the living room are Chuck's guncase, which 
he built himself, containing his nine guns, 
the trophies he has won (the 1947 Mackay 
trophy; the 1948 Collier trophy), and a tele- 
vision set. The 4 Yeager kids—Donald, 7; 
Michael, 6; Sharon, 5; and Susan, 3—are great 
television fans. They especially like to see 
their dad on TV; he has appeared on, among 
other programs, Space Patrol and Command- 
er Comet. 

Besides the flivver, the Yeagers have a 1953 
sedan, carrying West Virginia license plate 
607. “I’ve been getting that number for 
years,” Yeager says, and in the next breath 
denies he’s superstitious, 

Yeager was born 31 years ago—February 
13, 1923—near Hamlin, W. Va., the son of a 
drilling contractor. At Hamlin High School, 
he played football, basketball, and the 
trombone. He was not especially interested 
in planes. “I never rode in an airplane 
before I joined the Air Force.“ 

“After high school, I could've worked for 
my dad, but I was rather small for that. 
I didn’t want to stay around a small town 
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and, anyway, the war was getting ready to 
start.” He enlisted in the Air Corps, which 
sent him to California, trained him as a 
mechanic, and made him a corporal. (On 
sentry duty one night, he shot a mule.) 
Accepted for filght training, he won his 
wings in March 1943, at Luke Field, Phoenix, 
Ariz. He went overseas to England as a 
fight officer. On his ninth mission, his 
P-51 was shot down over occupied France. 


SPANISH JAIL BREAK 


One of the photo albums Glennis Yeager 
faithfully keeps contains a picture that rep- 
resents the 3 months Yeager spent grounded 
on the hostile Continent. It shows him in 
a beret, tight-fitting civillan suit, and open 
collar. Disguised as a Frenchman, although 
he spoke no French, he was passed along 
to the Spanish border by the underground. 
Crossing over, he was imprisoned by the 
Spanish police, sawed his way out, and lived 
off the country until a British organization 
returned him to England. 

According to regulations, he was supposed 
to be sent home (for fear that, If shot down 
again, the Nazis would torture him to learn 
underground methods). “I knew if I came 
back a flight officer, I'd be a flight officer the 
rest of my life.” So he and some other 
“evadees" staked out at General Elsenhow- 
er's office. “We waited, and talked to Ike Just 
a few minutes. He let us stick around. 
With the Invasion on, the policy changed.” 

Back in the air, a group leader despite his 
lack of rank, Yeager flew like a fury. On an 
escort mission over Bremen—September 12, 
1944—he shot down 5 ME-109's, Again, on 
November 27, escorting bombers over Magde- 
burg, his was one of 30 United States fighters 
that tangled with 150 Focke-Wulfs. He got 
four. 

He came home “Lincoln County's own 
ace"—with 64 missions behind him and a 
chestful of medals—and married Glennis 
Faye Dickhouse, a California girl, at his 
folks’ home. The Alr Force assigned him 
to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, as a test pilot. 

That led to Edwards—and, eventually, to 
the X-1. He named it “Glamorous Glen- 
nis.“ On October 14, 1947, he piloted it 
through the sound barrier—at over 760 
miles per hour. In January 1949, he flew the 
X-1 off the ground under its own rocket- 
power to an altitude of 23,000 feet, 1 minute 
and 40 seconds after his engine started. On 
the way up, he exceeded the speed of sound. 
‘The X-1 went into the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and Yeager went on to other planes, 


CRACK SHOT 


All told, he has flown over 5,000 hours; 
March 10 will mark his lith anniversary 
asa pilot. When he isn't flying, he's hunt- 
ing and fishing. He often gets up before 
daylight to hunt ducks. He is a crack skeet 
shot. On his summer vacation, he takes his 
family camping. He drinks moderately, if 
expensively, preferring a 15-year-old Scotch. 
He uses little profanity. Mechanics like 
him: “He takes our word pretty much. He'll 
come into the hangar on the morning of a 
flight, look around a little, ask how the plane 
is, and that’s all.“ 

Pete Everest, his boss, says: "Charlie has a 
remarkable mind. He's picked up more than 
the equivalent of a college degree in aero- 
nautics, He's got em all beat as far as being 
able to evaluate trouble in an airplane.” 

Like other Edwards pilots, Yeager has had 
civilian offers. There's probably a financial 
sacrifice in staying here. But if you quit 
the Air Force to work for some company, 
you'd be stuck flying one plane in one place.” 
Por the Alr Force, he’s gone to France to fiy 
the latest French jets. Last fall, he went 
to the Far East to fly the MIG—15 surrendered 
intact by a North Korean pilot. Last week, 
he was 1 of a group of Air Force pilots on 
a 6-week goodwill tour of 12 Latin American 
countries. It's got a lot of compensations,” 
says Yeager. 
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Nonetheless, he may soon be giving it up. 
Edwards hears that he will be sent overseas 
in 1955 to command a squadron. The pros- 
pect intrigues Yeager. “I hope to get a 
fighter squadron, preferably in Spain.” 

ONK MORE SPEED RECORD? 


Before that, he may get to fly the Bell X-2, 
a stainless-steel plane designed for even 
greater speeds than its predecessors. Like 
the X-1A, it will fly faster than many guided 
missiles. Out of the Bell research program, 
Lawrence Bell, board chairman of Bell Alr- 
craft, has said, “will come information about 
guided missiles.” 

Eventually—Chuck Yeager thinks it will 
bé in more than 50 years although many 
authorities believe it will be sooner—the 
missiles will take over entirely. Then, the 
test pilot will become as obsolete as the 
Jenny. His place will be taken by a bright 
young scientist who need never leave the 
ground, but who will sit at a control panel 
studying dials and pushing buttons, com- 
municating all the while to the electronic 
brain of a rocket maneuvering in space at 
heights and speeds now undreamed of. Un- 
til that day comes, however, the develop- 
ment of ever swifter aircraft must depend 
on Chuck Yeager and his colleagues. 


Selection of Chairman of the TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
entitled “Not the Way To Pick TVA 
Chairman.” This newspaper supported 
President Eisenhower in last year’s elec- 
tion, and it was to the editor that the 
President made his campaign promise 
that TVA would be kept at maximum effi- 
ciency. TVA has always been operated 
on a nonpolitical basis. It will not be 
maintained at maximum efficiency if ap- 
pointments are to be decided on a basis 
of political recommendation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor THE War To Pick TVA CHARMAN 

The beauty about the TVA has been its 
freedom from partisan politics. 

Its world-famous success—in producing 
and distributing cheap power, in developing 
river navigation, in making superior fertiliz- 
ers, in working with the people of the region 
instead of imposing things upon them from 
Washington—is due to this adherence to the 
spirit of the act creating it— 

To the fact that the best men for the 
various jobs have been picked on merit, 
regardless of their politics, and have been 
allowed to pursue their careers of service to 
the people despite changes in administration. 

Started by the famous Republican, Sena- 
tor GrorcEe W. Norars, and pushed to reality 
by Franklin D, Roosevelt and a host of other 
friends of both parties, TVA has become a 
shining example of the ideal governmental 
agency. And primarily because partisan 
politics has been kept out of it. 

Despite the great services rendered to TVA 
by Tennessee's distinguished former Senator, 
Kenneth D. McKellar, in getting appropria- 
tions through Congress, the Press-Scimitar 
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found it necessary to oppose him when he 
sought to interfere politically with its opera- 
tion in his fight against David E. Lilienthal, 
former TVA Chairman. 

We saw then the great danger of political 
interference with TVA. 

We still do. 

The fight to protect TVA against politics 
was successful in the McKellar-Lillenthal 
days. Now the danger threatens again. 

We are concerned over the boom for Harry 
C. Carbaugh, Chattanooga egg dealer, to be 
the new TVA Chairman. Mr. Carbaugh is a 
big-business man in his field. But he is not 
being boomed for Chairman by the east 
Tennessee Republican leaders because of 
special qualifications to manage the TVA. 
He is being boomed by Guy Smith and B. 
CARROLL Reece because he is a lIlfelong 
prominent Republican. 

Mr. Carbaugh might do some good things 
for TVA; he might be a good Chairman. We 
don't know. 

But this is not the way to pick a Chair- 
man for the TVA. 

If politics gets its foot in the door through 
political appointment of Mr. Carbaugh, it will 
set a precedent for political interference 
that may prove fatal to the standards the 
TVA has set to date. 

If the Tennessee Old Guard Republicans 
who are booming Mr. Carbaugh succeed in 
getting him in on the basis of his prominence 
as a Republican, it will be Just a short step 
further to getting key men in the TVA de- 
partments appointed on the basis of politics 
instead of on the basis of their efficiency 
in the work to be done. Then goodby to. 
TVA as we know it and as It has been hailed 
over the world. 

We urge that President Elsenhower—who 
promised the editor of this newspaper that 
TVA would be kept at maximum efficlency— 
fill the all-important chairmanship not just 
with a lifelong prominent Republican who 
might prove a good chairman—but with the 
best man he can find for the job, anywhere, 
regardless of that man’s politics, 

By doing so, he will serve notice that TVA 
will continue nonpolitical and thus at maxi- 
mum efficiency, 


How To Cut the Traffic Death Toll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How To Cut the Traffic Death 
Toll,” by Irvin S. Markel, a talented Vir- 
ginian, and published in This Week 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Cur THE Trarric DEATH TOLL 
(By Irvin S. Markel as told to Oscar 
(Schisgall) 

There is a legislative program, I am con“ 
vinced, by which we can save a great num- 
ber, possibly half, of the 38,000 American 
lives lost annually in automobile crashes; 
and no time could be more appropriate than 
this to speak of it. 

President Eisenhower has called a Na- 
tional Highway Safety Conference to 
in Washington this Wednesday, Fe 
17. At this conference all 48 States will 
be represented; eminent men and women 
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will discuss the problém of educating 
America in concepts of safe driving. 

Surely it is important to speak of good 
roads, adequate lighting. uniform traffic sig- 
nals, safety glass, and all the rest. A dis- 
cussion of this kind is invaluable. 

But talk alone will not save lives. To be 
truly effective, the delegates will have to 

insist on an action program. 

i AFTER THE SPEED PROBLEM 

The first part of that program is one that 
there can't be any argument about. As 
long as 3 out of 10 automobile deaths are 
caused by speeders, speeding must be the 
first concern of the conference, It has the 
right—indeed, the obligation—to demand 
that the speed laws already on the books 
be rigidly enforced. 

“If the 48 States really enforced thelr 
existing speed laws,” a distinguished traffic 
engineer has told me, this Nation could 
save 10.000 lives a year," And I agree with 
him. Not to enforce speed laws is a matter 
of criminal neglect. It is, in fact, mass 
homicide. 

But having recognized this, the conference 
can, and I hope it will, go further. It can 
point to the only two areas of danger not now 
covered by adequate legislation. After work- 
ing with the causes of automobile deaths for 
26 years, and helping to reduce them by more 
than 50 percent in one area of traffic, I am 
persuaded of this: Any traffic safety action 
program, to be really constructive, must in- 
clude legislation in every State of the Union 
on at least two major points. The two laws 
we need are these: 

1. The compulsory periodic inspection of 
all motor vehicles, 

2. Limiting the issuance of drivers’ licenses 
to those individuals who are completely qual- 
ified to drive and who have reached an age of 
moral responsibility. 

Why do I believe that it is essential for 
every 1 of the 48 States to enact such laws? 

The answer is that America’s drivers do 
not recognize State boundaries. In their 
45 million passenger cars and 9 million trucks 
they travel everywhere, going from State to 
State as casually as they go from street to 
street. In the tourist areas like Yellowstone 
National Park, or on any of the great cross- 
country highways, you are likely to see 
license plates from every corner of the land, 
and often from every single State. 

When summer comes, 80 percent of all va- 
cation travel in the United States, according 
to the American Automobile Association, is 
done by automobile. 

Eleven percent of all traffic accidents, 
everywhere in the United States, involve 
drivers who have left their own States. In 
some regions the ratio is much higher. Last 
year in New Jersey 20.5 percent of all fatal 
automobile accidents involved out-of-State 
drivers. In Connecticut it was 18 percent. 

Your State may have the best traffic laws 
in the world; yet this will mean little if your 
roads are cluttered with incompetent drivers 
from other States. 

That is why I say safety legislation must 
be national in scope. The effectiveness of 
the two-point legislative program the con- 
ference would do well to demand—compul- 
sory inspection of motor vehicles and the in- 
telligent issuance of licenses—is assured by 
the teachings of experience. 

Such a program has drastically reduced 
the death rate and the accident rate in at 
least one case where it has been put into 
effect. 

INSIDE STORY 


As a director of Markel Service, Inc., I 
know the inside story of this decrease in 
accidents, 

For 26 years Markel Service has studied 
and enforced high safety standards on all the 
65,000 trucks insured by the American Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Co. It has operated under 
the precise action program I commend to the 
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attention of the National Highway Safety 
Conference. It has insisted that all its in- 
sured vehicles be periodically inspected for 
mechanical defects; it has also insisted on 
maintaining high standards for drivers—and 
this includes, as far as habitual speeders go, 
the revocation of the right to drive. 

The result? Year after year, in the case 
of thousands of insured vehicles we watch, 
the accident-frequency rate has been cut to 
less than half of the national rate. 

There is no reason why similar results can- 
not be achieved on a nationwide scale by 
rigidly applying the same safety standards to 
all American cars and drivers. 

Considering the fact that every sane citi- 
zen wants to reduce the number of traffic 
deaths, it is incredible that only 14 States 
now insist on the inspection of motor vehi- 
cles for mechanical defects. What can pos- 
sibly be wrong with requiring cars to have 
such things as good brakes, good lights, 
strong kingpins on steering wheels? 

ONE-THIRD CUT 

Mr. Elliott Daniels, chief of the inspecting 
bureau of the State of New Jersey, reports 
that in 1937, before his State began inspect- 
ing cars, its automobile death total was 1,278, 
The following year, with compulsory inspec- 
tion in force for the first time, the number 
of such deaths was reduced to 865—a cut of 
approximately one-third—and ever since, Mr. 
Daniels adds, New Jersey's fatality trend has 
been downward. He calls compulsory car 
inspection “a primary safeguard against 
automobile accidents.” 

Massachusetts tried inspection on a volun- 
tary basis in 1926 and found it so effective 
that, in 1929, laws were to make it 
mandatory. Since then the State has never 
relaxed the regulation. The only change it 
made—in 1935—was to insist on two inspec- 
tions a year instead of one, and Massachu- 
setts has one of the best safety records in the 
country. 

INSPECTION DID IT 


Pennsylvania has kept its statistics on a 
percentage basis. In 1932, when it first be- 
gan compulsory inspection of cars, 12 percent 
of all fatal accidents could be traced to 
mechanical defects. But by 1952 this fatal- 
ity Hgure had been cut to 1.8 percent. This 
Was accomplished by rigid inspection. 

Finally, my own State of Virginia had 698 
automobile deaths in 1931. We had no car 
Inspection up to that year. But in 1933, 
our first full year of such precautions, we 
reduced fatalities to 569—saving 129 lives, 

Can we ignore the fact that of the 5 
States with the highest motor-vehicle death 
rates—South Carolina, Nevada, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, and Arizona—4 do not peri- 
odically inspect their automobiles? The 
fifth State, New Mexico, does provide for 
such inspections; but it offsets this advan- 
tage by indulging in another kind of reck- 
lessness. It grants its children driving li- 
censes at 14. 

WHAT AGE? 


Here we hit a contested point: At what 
age is it safe to have a driving license? 

Automobile insurance companies, having 
made actuarial studies of the risk involved, 
find themselyes compelled to charge higher 
premium rates to families with teen-age 
drivers. There is also to be remembered the 
fact that the States with the lowest rates 
of automobile fatalities—Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and, technically not a State, the District of 
Columbia—do not issue a driver's license to 
anybody under the age of 16. 

The simple truth is that children of 14 
and 15—eligible to drive in 9 States—have 
not yet had time to learn what they should 
know about driving and traffic regulations. 
Courses in the subject are given at the high- 
school level, and at 14 most youngsters have 
just entered high school. Besides, one finds 
it hard to belleve that a child of 14 has 
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learned all there is to know about his re- 
sponsibility to society. 

Though minors may comprise a small por- 
tion of our more than 60 million licensed 
drivers, in 1952 some 800,000 boys and girls 
under 18 were involved in traffic accidents. 
Almost 2,000 of them were killed. 

ADOVE AVERAGE 


Mr. William H. Brewster, manager of the 
automobile division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, has issued a report 
that is well worth study. It shows why in- 
surance companies raise their premium rates 
in familles with very young drivers. In fact, 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers is much more conservative than I 
am; it lists all people under 25 in its lowest- 
age group. And it reports that their fre- 
quency of fatal accidents is 624 percent 
above the national average. In nonfatal 
accidents they are 37.1 percent above the 
national average. 

In the State of New York the accident 
rate is even more astonishing. 

This State made an independent study 
of young drivers in 1947, and results have 
not changed significantly since then, 

In New York the youthful group had 07.9 
percent more fatal accidents than the 
state’s average; 65.3 percent more than 
average in nonfatal accidents. 

And a few years ago, in 1948, the National 
Safety Council reported that though the 
youngest age group comprised only 20 per- 
cent of the Nation's drivers, they were in- 
volved in 11,400, or 31 percent, of the fatal 
auto accidents. 

It's a sobering record. Many of the ex- 
perts who have observed young drivers have 
formed the firm conviction that the mini- 
mum age limit should be raised. Commis- 
sioner MacDuff, of New York's Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles declares, “We feel that under 
the age of 16 no driver has attained the 
maturity and self-discipline he needs to be 
a safe risk on our roads.” 

Deputy Registrar Bonzagni, of Massa- 
chusetts’ Motor Vehicle Bureau, not only 
supports this view; he adds that in his own 
State, which has never issued a license to 
anyone under 16, the public pressure today 
is to raise the age limit to 18. Over in 
Pennsylvania, the Deputy Commissioner for 
Insurance, Luther Williams, has approved 
& new high-rate insurance premium to be 
applied to the youngest age-group of 
drivers. 

ANOTHER DANGER 

But extreme youth is by no means the 
only danger to be considered in our licensing 
practices. Another is this: 

We assume that a person who has once 
received a license to drive is thereafter quali- 
fied forever, All he need do is pay a small 
annual renewal fee to guarantee his right. 

What of the drivers who develop physical 
defects as they grow older? Impaired eye- 
sight, perhaps? Bad hearing? In defense 
of our own well-being all of us ought to be 
required to take periodic re-examinations— 
say every 5 years. 

After all, licensing is a matter of life and 
death. We had better keep age limits and 
other considerations at the highest possible 
level. 

There are some hazards to safe driving— 
weather, for instance, or the density of holl- 
day traffic—about which the President's Con- 
ference can do little. But in recommending 
a legislative program such as I have outlined, 
it can do the Nation a great service. 

INTERSTATE EFFORT 

Admittedly such a program will require 
decisiveness throughout the country. Every 
State legislature will have to cooperate. But 
if we can eliminate a great portion of the 
38,000 automobile deaths we suffer annually, 
if we can reduce the awesome number of 18 
million drivers who had traffic accidents last 
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year—almost 1 driver out of every 3—then 
it is surely worth an interstate effort. 
What happens in the future is up to the 
legislatures of the 48 States. As a first step, 
the President's National Highway Safety 
Conference must call on them for action. 


The United States, Its Territories and 
Insular Possessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


Or ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Robert W. Burton to his son, Robert W. 
Burton, Jr.: 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 1,1954. 
Subject: The United States, Its Territories 
and Insular Possessions. 

Dran Curr: Little did I think when you 
asked me today, "What is the difference be- 
tween a State and a Territory, and do you 
think that Hawali should be made a State?" 
that I would end by writing a book. Little 
of this will be of interest to you now, but 
possibly in time—if you will remember that 
time means change—and fill in the interim 
yourself—it could be helpful. 

To answer your specific questions: 

Each of the 48 States is sovereign unto 
itself, except for certain rights and powers 
granted by it to the Federal Government un- 
der the Constitution, reserving unto itself 
and its citizens all those not so specifically 
granted. Each State makes and enforces its 
own laws, subject to the limitations im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution, 

The citizens of each State vote for the 
President and Vice President, as well as their 
Own governor and subordinate officials. 
They elect their own legislators; and they 
each elect two Senators and as many Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives as their 
respective populations allow for, and send 
them to the Congress of the United States in 
Washington. These men—the Congress— 
and the President—guide the destiny of our 
Nation. 

The 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the incorporated Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii are all integral parts of the 
United States, and United States citizenship 
extends equally to all qualified residents of 
those areas, as well as the obligations 
thereof. 

A word about the District of Columbia, 
in which you live. It is an area of approx- 
imately 70 square miles, ceded by the State 
of Maryland to the Federal Government and 
Was made the seat of government by act of 
Congress July 16, 1790. It is governed by 
the Congress directly and its residents do 
not vote. Its population is approximately 
850,000 (1950 census, 802,178). 


An incorporated Territory, of which we 
now have only two—Alaska and Hawali— 
is an area either purchased or otherwise 
acquired by the United States, and to whose 
residents have been given certain rights 
of self-government and United States citi- 
venship, Such area is considered an inte- 
gral of the United States, with an implied 
promise of statehood, when in the opinion 
of Congress it has reached political matur- 
ity. Ite residents vote for their own legis- 
lators who make the laws for the Territory, 
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but subject to approval of the Congress 
of the United States: The administration 
of territorial laws is generally local, but the 
overall administration is under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Governor is 
appointed by the President through the 

of the Interior. The residents of 
the Territories elect one delegate for each 
to the Congress, with floor privileges in the 
House, but without vote. Otherwise they 
have no voice in the Government of the 
United States. 

As to your second question, I must hedge 
a bit. Despite the implied promise of ulti- 
mate statehood, I do not feel that either of 
our two incorporated Territories is sufi- 
ciently mature to be made a State at this 
time; again despite the fact that their resi- 
dents have the obligations of citizenship 
(i. e.) taxes, service in the Armed Forces, etc. 
With their ultimate statehood I have no 
quarrel, when circumstances are propitious, 

Alaska, as you know, is a vast Territory, 
almost one-fifth the size of continental 
United States. It has a population of ap- 
proximately 130,000, smaller than that of 
our least populated State. Its potential 
is great, but at present its transportation 
and communication systems are in the de- 
velopment stage. It is politically a fledgling, 

Hawaii, a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean—2,100 miles southwestward of San 
Francisco, has a population of about 500,000. 
Of these approximately 150,000 are occiden- 
tals or of white extraction, a like number 
are Japanese, and the remaining 200,000 a 
polygot group made up of Hawaiians, Fili- 
pinos, Chinese, Puerto Ricans, etc. The 
customs and political philosphy are pre- 
dominantly oriental and not western, While 
the voice of the west is loud in the Halls 
of Congress—the voice of the Orient might 
well be strong when the ballot boxes were 
opened. We are currently” engaged in a 
cold war, with hot spots, with a way of 
life and political philosopy of millions of 
people—from Berlin to the Sea of Japan, 
and beating southward to the South China 
Sea. To place upon our council seats the 
representatives of a sovereign political en- 
tity who might refiect or sympathize with 
that other world’s ideas, does not seem ad- 
visable at this time. I am sure that I am 
being unfair to many thousands in the 
islands, and for that I am sorry; but with 
due apologies to our President and to Mr. 
FARRINGTON, the Delegate from Hawail who 
a done so much for it, my answer remains 

* 

Sincerely, 
Dap, 

P. S.—The worst is yet to come for we are 
going back to take a look at how the United 
States developed. Hold your hat. 


Salute to Hero Fardella 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
of March 2, 1954: 

BALUTE TO HERO PARDELLA 

We propose to day a salute to a Paterson 
man of gréat courage. 

He is our own Matthew Fardella, a po- 
litical protege of Congressman GORDON CAN- 
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YIELD and a longtime respected and civic- 
minded citizen of our town. ö 

While the Nation shudders at the almost 
incredible and murderous assault upon our 
Congress by a group of fanatical Puerto 
Ricans, there stands out the epic of Mr. Far- 
delia’s cool, calm heroism within split sec- 
onds of the shooting of five Members of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. Fardella is a doorkeeper in the House, 
by appointment of Congressman CANFIELD. 
The wild shooting melee, described in 
graphic details in tonight’s News, had broken 
out suddenly. The Chamber was in an up- 
roar. There was no time for checking, no 
opportunity for contemplation. There had 
to be quick thinking. 

Furdella, jolted as were the others by the 
staccato barking of the assassins’ guns, saw 
the weapons, saw a woman flying a Puerto 
Rican flag. Without thought of personal 
safety, he rushed toward gallery II, locale 
of the firing, seized one of the gunmen, a 
swarthy little fellow, and quickly pinned 
him down. Then another attaché Joined 
him and seized the gun from the squirming, 
pinioned prisoner. 

The entire incident was over almost in 
a flash—the shooting, that is. 

Whatever was to be done had to be in 
the flash of the moment. A natural inclina- 
tion would have been to scurry to cover from 
a wild-shooting fray, and it wouldn't have 
been cowardice to inspire such an escape. 

But Matt Fardella, himself a veteran of 
World War I, saw a man with a gun. In- 
stinctively, he saw his duty. The gunman 
was captured and his desperate day's work 
done. 

In the pinch, Fardella had his thinking cap 
on and his courageous heart beating in the 
right tempo. 

e has earned a salute as a hero of the 

y. 


Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK, Mr. Speaker, on 
January 6, 1954, and with the unani- 
mous consent of the Members of thë 
House, I inserted a questionnaire in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It was my in- 
tention to give that questionnaire wide 
circulation in the Third District of Ohio, 
but because of the heavy legislative 
schedule and almost daily committee 
hearings, it was not possible to complete 
the necessary mechanical production 
details at that time. I have been amazed 
and highly pleased, however, that a con- 
siderable number of people from widely 
scattered areas of the United States 
read this questionnaire in the RECORD, 
clipped it out, answered it, and sent me 
some very complimentary and helpful 
letters of comments along with the com- 
pleted questionnaires, 

This has proven to me again beyond a 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, the very great help 
it is to me as a Representative in Con- 
gress to know the grass roots opinions 
of people. 

You will remember, Mr. Speaker, that 
in my former remarks on this matter, I 
pointed out that, “it is my constant and 
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sincere effort, Mr. Speaker, to represent 
all the people in our very important 
Third District of Ohio to the very best 
of my ability” and called to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House that 
after the adjournment of Congress, dur- 
ing the past 2 years, I returned to the 
Third District of Ohio and initiated the 
holding of grass roots conferences 
throughout the Third Ohio District. 
More than three times as many people 
attended in 1953 than in 1952, and our 
personal discussions of the problems 
facing our Federal Government were 
extremely helpful to me in guiding my 
consideration of these questions as they 
are presented here in Congress, I have 
also maintained a District congressional 
office in the District and each time I can 
return to the District for even a day or 
two, during the session of Congress, when 
legislative sessions are not scheduled, I 
have a full schedule of appointments and 
discuss these many vital questions with 
people from all walks of life on a person- 
to-person basis. All of this, Mr. Speak- 
er, has been very helpful to me as a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, because it has 
enabled me to keep a point of view 
related to the opinions and thinking of 
all the people of our Third District of 
Ohio. 

In view of some recent actions here 
in the Congress of these United States, 
and yarious recommendations that have 
been included in the several messages of 
President Eisenhower to the Congress, 
it has seemed wise, Mr. Speaker, for me 
to make a few changes in my original 
questionnaire, Since it is my intention, 
Mr. Speaker, to now proceed with the 
least possible delay to give this question- 
naire wide distribution in the Third Dis- 
trict of Ohio, I am herewith submitting 
my revised questionnaire and respect- 
fully request unanimous consent that I 
be permitted and authorized to take the 
necessary steps to implement the dis- 
tribution of these questionnaires, 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is the ques- 
tionnaire I now propose to use. The 
results of the tabulation of these ques- 
tionnaires will be of great value to me 
in my constant and sincere effort to rep- 
resent all of the people in our very im- 
portant Third District of Ohio to the 
best of my ability, 

New House Orrice BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., March 1954. 

Dear Patenn: During the current session 
of Congress, every man, woman, and child 
will be affected by the legislation adopted. 
It is extremely helpful to me to know your 
thinking on the many important matters 
which will be considered. Therefore, I will 
greatly appreciate having your opinion on 
the following questions. Perhaps you may 
also want to make additional suggestions. 
It is my hope that you will mark and return 
this questionnaire to me in Washington at 
your earliest convenience, 

This need not be signed, although we will 
be glad to have you do so if you feel it would 
be helpful. It will greatly assist us, how- 
ever, in tabulating and interpreting your 
answers if you will state your occupation, 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Paul F. SCHENCK, 
Representative to Congress, Third 
District, Ohio, 
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COCR TIONS A eae Sa es erento ecto Tae 

1. Do you believe that we should cut taxes 
first and balance the budget later? Yes O 
No p 

2. Do you feel that the Taft-Hartley law— 

A. Should be repealed? Yes J No O 

B. Should be changed giving greater rights 
to employers? Yes O No 0O 

C. Should be changed s greater rights 
to workers? Tes O NO U 

3. Do you favor far- price supports? Yes O 
No O 

4. Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered (farmers, 
professional, etc)? Yes U NO 0O 

5. Should contributions be high enough to 
make the social-security program self-sup- 
porting? Yes O NO 

6. Those receiving social security are now 
limited to earning $75 per month ic employ- 
ment covered by social security. Should this 
$75 limitation be increased? Yes O No UN 

A. If so, to what amount? 

7. Do you favor Senator McCargruy’s in- 
yestigation of subversive influences both in 
and cut of Government? Tes O No O 

8. Do you favor the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee investigation? Yes O No O 

9. Do you favor investigations by congres- 
sional committees? Yes U No (J 

10. Do you favor the St. Lawrence seaway 
if financed by revenue bonds to be retired 
from toll charges palid by users? Yes O 
No Q 

11. Do you believe the United States should 
remain in the United Nations? Yes U 
No O 

12. Do you favor continued foreign eco- 
nomic aid? Yes O No O 

13. Do you favor continued foreign military 
aid? Tes O NO 

14. Do, you feel that the reciprocal trade 
laws should be continued to assist in our 
foreign trade and commerce? Yes O No 0O 

15. Do you favor increased postal rates on: 

A. First-class mall? Tes O No 

B. Second- and third-class mail? Yes C] 
No O 

O. Airmail? Tes O NO UN 

16. Do you feel it is necessary that the 
Post Office Department operate without a 
deficit? Yes D No 

17. Do you favor increased pay rates for 
postal employees? Yes [UI No p 

18. Are you in favor of universal military” 
training? Yes O NoQO - 

19. Do you favor the requirement that 
drafted and enlisted military personnel serve 
in the Reserves for a specified after 
discharge from active service? Yes O No QO 

20. Would you favor UMT after the ex- 
piration of our present draft law? Yes O 
No O 

21. Do you believe that a civil-defense pro- 
gram is necessary? Tes O No 

22. Do you believe that the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act should be amended 
to provide for more liberal admission of im- 
migrants into the United States? Yes U 
No O 

23. Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment voiding treaties which deny or abridge 
any constitutional rights of American citi- 
zens? Yes U NO 

24. Do you feel that personal income taxes 
should be lowered by: 

A. Lowering the income-tax rate? Yes O 
No O 

B. Increasing exemption for dependents? 
Yes O No O 

C. Raising exemptions for married couples? 
Yes D NO 

25. Would you favor exemption of the first 
$1,500 of retirement income from income 
taxes? Tes U NO 

26. Do you feel that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is doing a god job? Yes O 
No O 
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Savage and Unbelievable Lunacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the infiltra- 
tion of the United States by Communists 
for sinister purposes has been going on 
for many years. This movement was 
accelerated under a plan sponsored by 
Mayor LaGuardia and former Congress- 
man Marcantonio when thousands of 
Puerto Ricans were shuttled from the 
islands to New York City and immed- 
lately placed on the voting lists and re- 
lief rolls. 

As far back as 1943 it was obvious 
that a conspiracy existed between these 
lawless elements when the Communist 
Party in the United States affirmed 
that— 

We pledge our full support to the Nation- 
alist Party of Puerto Rico and to the com- 
plete unification of all the people of Puerto 
Rico and their various parties around the 
supreme task of achieving full nationhood. 

We will fulfill our pledge by rallying the 
people and, particularly, the labor movement 
of our country to Puerto Rican independ- 
ence as a necessary precondition to correct 
relations with all Latin America and, as an 
acid test of the Atlantic Charter, Puerto Rico 
must and will be free. 


Mr. Speaker, the Nation was shocked 
on Monday afternoon when, without 
warning of any sort, international gang- 
sters fired from the gallery upon the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States while its membership was solemn- 
ly deliberating the Nation's business, re- 
sulting in the wounding of five distin- 
guished and highly respected Members 
of Congress. Such an occurrence is un- 
precedented in our national history. I 
deprecate the circumstances which have 
made such an occurrence possible and 
look with disdain upon those responsible 
for the establishment of the policy to 
which I have referred. 

Firm and resolute hands should stern- 
ly deal with these maniacs and felons, 
and the cesspools of crime and 3 
tion from which they come should be 
drained and dried. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 2, 1954, the 
Danville Register, of Danville, Va., pub- 
lished an editorial on this subject. 

The Register was established in Feb- 
ruary 1847. It represents the finest and 
best in the tradition of our American 
press. It has weathered the adverse 
storms of more than 100 years. In April 
1865 the last meeting that President Jef- 
ferson Davis, of the Confederate States 
of America, held with his full Cabinet 
was in the city of Danville. The Register 
covered and reported this event. This 
newspaper throughout its long existence 
has fearlessly and courageously printed 
the truth and the news as it was—be it 
good or bad. As a consequence of the 
pursuit of this and other sound policies, 
as well as by good management, it has 
thrived and enjoys in an unusually high 
degree the confidence, the esteem, and 
good will of the people in the section of 
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Virginia which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. The late Hon. Rorer A, James, 
who was at the time of his death on Au- 
gust 6, 1921, chairman of the Democratic 
Committee for the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States from the 
Fifth Congressional District, owned and 
controlled and published this newspaper. 
His granddaughter, Stuart James Grant, 
continues the publication. I am sure 
that the membership of this body would 
be interested in knowing that she is also 
a great granddaughter of that fearless 
and colorful Confederate cavalryman, 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. The editor of the 
Danville Register, W. Marion Saunders, 
is a brilliant journalist and represents 
the high standards of excellence for 
which the Danville Register is noted. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent given me, I include this editorial 
as a part of my remarks. It reads as 
follows: 

BAVAGE AND UNBELIEVABLE LUNACY 


The Nation and half the world, including 
Puerto Rico, was given a shocked sense of 
outrage yesterday by the fanatic revolu- 
tionaries who opened fire upon the House of 
Representatives as a means of focusing atten- 
tion upon the affiliation of their island home- 
land with these United States. 

No more savage or senseless move could 
have been conceived than that executed by 
the little group of followers of Don Pedro 
Campos, the bitter and crazed leader of the 
Puerto Rican Nationalist Party—a splinter 
group with no standing and only a very 
small following in the island. Campos is in 
jail for leading a riot in 1950 in which 30 
Puerto Ricans were killed. His riot, intend- 
ed as a spark to revolution, actually was as 
futile and senseless as the action of his fol- 
lowers in Washington yesterday afternoon. 
It did not spark anything except mass mur- 
der because the people of Puerto Rico, far 
from wanting separation from the United 
States, have looked to this country—and not 
in vain—for help; for citizenship under a 
free government of their own choosing. 

Governor Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, is the first governor of the 
island to be chosen by free and popular elec- 
tion. Against Marin, the Nationalists under 
Campos have not been able to build up any 
sizable following. It is this failure, together 
with the changes occurring in the island 
all bringing the people closer to the United 
States—since 1948, which caused Campos to 
give up hope of ever gaining control by 
peaceful means and set him preaching reyo- 
lution. 

The ridiculousness of the note found in 
the purse of Lolita Lebron, the woman lead- 
er of the shooting from the House gallery, 
is exploded by fact. She, like Campos, whom 
she referred to as the apostle of independ- 
ence, charged that the United States is 
“betraying the sacred principles of mankind 
in their continuous subjugation of my coun- 
try, violating their rights to a free nation 
and a free people in their barbarous torture 
of our apostie of independence, Don Pedro 
Albizu Campos.” 

What are the facts? 

Columbus discovered Puerto Rico, which 
the natives called Boriquen, on November 
19, 1493, and 16 years later, in 1509, Ponce 
de Leon conquered the island for Spain. 
The island remained under Spanish control, 
a rigid control it was, for 389 years. The 
Cuban War for Independence, which turned 
into the Spanish-American War, saw Puerto 
Rico ceded to the United States by terms of 
F of Paris, signed December 10, 

What has been the course of United States 
administration of this ceded territory dur- 
ing the 55 years since the Treaty of Paris? 
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The island was governed by a governor- 
general and treated very much like the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, In 1917 the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico was enacted, 
This act, with amendments, granted Puerto 
Ricans American citizenship and unre- 
stricted suffrage. President Truman (him- 
self a target for Campos’ fanatics) signed 
in 1947 an act giving Puerto Rico the right 
to choose its own chief executive by popular 
vote, In 1950 an act of Congress, affirmed 
by a special election in Puerto Rico on June 
4, 1951, permitted Puerto Rico to draft and 
pass its own constitution. The island peo- 
ple modeled their own government after 
that of the United States and delegates 
elected by the people approved their new 
constitution, 88 to 3. When submitted to 
the people on March 3, 1952, Puerto Ricans 
voted approval 373,418 to 82473. On the 
following July 3, President Truman signed 
a congressional resolution approving the 
new constitution and elevating Puerto Rico 
to the status of a free Commonwealth af- 
filiated with the United States. 

Puerto Ricans have all the benefits of 
United States citizenship and few of its 
responsibilities. They are as free as any 
people could be and still cling to an. afilia- 
tion. And the great majority of Puerto 
Ricans do cling tenaciously to that affilia- 
tion. They do not want to follow the course 
of the Philippines and sever the link to go 
it alone. 

Puerto Ricans, including those who did the 
shooting, came to the United States main- 
land and immediately went on the voting 
lists and the public assistance lists of New 
York City. They have done so by the hun- 
dred thousands since Fiorello LaGuardia and 
Vito Marcantonio inaugurated the plan to 
help relieve the densely overpopulated island 
by a shuttle-seryice of air transport to New 
York where they became political pawns of 
the LaGuardia-Marcantonio political ma- 
chine and later of the Tammany-Junior 
Roosevelt-Lehman-Wagner forces. 

It would be a critical mistake for us to 
hold that the revolutionary fanatics are 
typical of the Puerto Rican people. The 
shooting was put in proper perspective, we 
think, by the message issued immediately by 
Governor Marin yesterday. He said: “The 
whole people of Puerto Rico are deeply indig- 
nant because of this savage and unbelievable 
lunacy which does not express in the re- 
motest way the peaceful and decent nature 
of the people of Puerto Rico.” 

So let's not hold Puerto Rico and Puerto 
Ricans responsible. The people to be held 
responsible are those in custody and await- 
ing trial and the Nationalists, who are po- 
tential killers, both in Puerto Rico and in 
the United States. 

Already the shooting has led to control 
of persons who shall enter the congressional 
galleries. In the future, Speaker MARTIN 
said, only persons with cards issued by a 
Member of the Congress will be given gal- 
lery privileges, and each Congressman will 
be responsible for the people he admits, 
This is a sane and proper procedure. 


Roaches Run Bridge Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced H. R. 8096 to authorize and 
direct the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to construct a bridge over 
the Potomac River in the vicinity of 
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Roaches Run. This is the location for 
a bridge to serve the central area recom- 
mended by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and strongly supported 
by the Department of the Interior, which 
has jurisdiction over most of the land 
required for both District and Virginia 
approaches. 

My principal reason for proposing this 
legislation is to provide an opportunity 
for Congress to consider the merits of 
the Planning Commission's proposal. 
Otherwise, I am told, testimony would 
have been limited to another location, 
advocated by the District Commission- 
ers but vigorously opposed by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, as 
well as by the Planning Commission and 
others. I do not believe we should pre- 
vent these representatives of important 
public interests from presenting con- 
structive views on matters about which 
they feel so keenly and have inherent 
responsibilities. 

Iam informed that the E Street bridge 
location proposed by the District Com- 
missioners does violence to all well ac- 
cepted concepts for the protection and 
enhancement of the western terminus 
of our world-famed Mall. It would pro- 
ject a commercial type steel girder 
bridge across Roosevelt Island and in 
many other respects be out of harmony 
with the standards set for that area by 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge, and the flanking park- 
ways along the river. 

The Roaches Run site, on the other 
hand, accords with well considered plans 
of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission published in 1950. That agency 
was set up more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago to give us advice particularly 
on the long-range needs of the national 
capital. It is composed of key public 
officials and eminent citizens qualified in 
city planning matters. Its present 
chairman, Harland Bartholomew, was 
appointed by President Eisenhower last 
August. He is one of the Nation's lead- 
ing city planners and has been a con- 
sultant on the Washington plan for 
more than 25 years. I believe we should 
give the Commission’s plan full consid- 
eration and weigh carefully the broad 
issues involved in the decision on a new 
bridge location. 


Bar Association of Hawaii by Unanimous 
Vote Asks for Immediate Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Bar Association of Hawaii 
at a special meeting held on February 
15, 1954, in Honolulu, to act on a reso- 
lution in support of immediate statehood 
for Hawaii. The resolution, adopted by 
unanimous vote, is as follows: 
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“RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF 
THe Untrep States To GRANT IMMEDIATE 
» STATEHOOD TO HAWAN 


“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has been 
an incorporated Territory of the United 
States of America for more than half a cen- 
tury, and its people are entitled to a decision 
by the Congress of the United States upon 
their repeated requests for admission into 
the Union as a State; and 

“Whereas the 83d Congress of the United 
States has under consideration certain legis- 
lation to enable Hawail to establish a State 
government and to enter the Union as the 
49th State; and 

“Whereas Hawall's long-standing readi- 
ness and qualifications for statehood have 
been demonstrated beyond question in terms 
of its economic stability, its political ma- 
turtty, and development of its educational 
and social institutions, and the unequivocal 
loyalty of its citizens; and 

“Whereas in no other part of the United 
States are the ideals of American democracy 
better exemplified than in the Territory of 
Hawait where American citizens of diver- 
gent ethnic origins live and work together 
in a spirit of democracy under the acgis of 
the Stars and Stripes; and 

“Whereas statehood for Hawail is in the 
Nation's best interest, would enhance the 
prestige of the United States abroad and 
serve as democracy’s bridge to Asia, and 
would, moreover, give eloquent expression 
to the principle of self-government upon 
which our country was founded: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Bar Association of Ha- 
waii, at a special meeting assembled on the 
15th day of February A. D. 1954, in the 
courtroom of the supreme court, Judiciary 
Building, Honolulu, T. H., That it endorse 
immediate statehood for the Territory of 
Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
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the Vineland Times-Journal by Mr. Ben 
Leuchter, which points out briefly and 
plainly that a sensible public works pro- 
gram can be undertaken and still avoid 
the scandals of centralized control, 
which took place in the thirties. I think 
this approach is worthy of the attention 
of the House: 


All the after-dinner speeches in the world 
can't hide the fact that when a nation’s 
defense budget is slashed by billions of 
dollars the weapons and supplies made in 
large and small factories for that govern- 
ment are no longer needed, nor are the 
workmen who help produce those weapons 
and supplies. 

Yet there are many reasons why those 
“workers need not remain unemployed. Few 
are the towns and cities from coast to coast 
which do not need new schools, new hospi- 
tals, new roads, or bridges. 

These needs can be met without the crea- 
tlon of gigantic Pederal agencies such as the 
WPA or the CCC which inevitably are ac- 
companied by political infestation, corrup- 
tion, loafing, and the other lls which are 
associated with the pump-priming methods 
of the mid-1930’s. They can be met by ear- 
marked monetary grants from the Federal 
Government to the States, and such public 
works can be operated by the awarding of 
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contracts to private companies after bids 
have been received, 

That can be the big difference between the 
New Deal and a new kind of pump-priming— 
a policy that would meet the crying needs of 
people on a local basis, provide employment 
for the jobless and help businessmen the 
Nation over while at the same time avoiding 
the recurrence of a monster Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Ben LEUCHTER. 


Federal Aid to Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the membership will carefully ana- 
lyze the charts that show the difference 
of money authorized for highways under 
the existing law and that which is rec- 
ommended in the new highway bill H. R. 
8127, which will soon be before Congress 
for our consideration: 


Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds pursuant to H. R. 7340, the 
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Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I am in- The bill is the result of extensive hear- H. R. 8127 is H. R. 7818, as amended, by 
cluding a portion of a recent article in ings last summer and again this year. the Committee on Public Works. 
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A bill to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supplemented, 
to authorize appropriations for continu- 
ing the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 

of carrying out the provisions of the Federal- 

Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 

Stat. 355), and all acts amendatory thereof 

and supplementary thereto, there is hereby 

authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$600 million for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1957. 

The sum herein authorized for each fiscal 
year shall be available for expenditure as 
follows: 

(a) 6270 million for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system. 

(b) 6180 million for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary highway system. 

(c) $150 million for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system in urban 
arcas, and for projects on approved exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid secondary system 
within urban areas. 

The sums authorized by this section for 
each fiscal year, respectively, shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States in the man- 
ner now provided by law and in accordance 
with the formulas set forth in section 4 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, ap- 
proved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838). 

Any sums apportioned to any State under 
the provision of this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in that State for 2 years 
after the close of the fiscal year for which 


such sums are authorized, and any amount 
so apportioned remaining unexpended at the 
end of such period shall lapse; Provided, 
That such funds for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed to have been expended if a sum equal 
to the total of the sums apportioned to the 
State for such fiscal year is covered by formal 
agreements with the Secretary of Commerce 
for the improvement of specific projects as 
provided by this act: Provided further, That 
in the case of those sums apportioned to any 
State for projects on the Federal-aid secon- 
dary highway system, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may discharge his responsibility rela- 
tive to the plans, design, inspection, and 
construction of such secondary road projects 
upon his receipt and approval of a certified 
statement by the State highway department 
setting forth that the plans, design, and 
construction for such projects are in accord 
with the standards and procedures of the 
respective States applicable to projects in 
this category approved by him: Provided Jur- 
ther, That not more than 25 percent of the 
amount apportioned to each State under 
subparagraphs (a), (b), or (c) of this section 
may be transferred from the apportionment 
under one subparagraph to the apportion- 
ment under either of the other subpara- 
graphs: Provided further, That such trans- 
fer is requested by the State highway de- 
partment and is approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce as being in the public interest: 
Provided further, That the total of such 
transfers shall not increase the original ap- 
portionment under any subparagraph by 
more than 25 percent: Provided further, 
That the transfers hereinabove permitted 


for funds authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, and 
June 30, 1957, shall likewise be permitted on 
the same basis for funds heretofore or here- 
after authorized to be appropriated for any 
prior or subsequent fiscal year: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall-be deemed to alter or impair 
the authority contained in the last proviso 
to subparagraph (b) of section 3 of the 
Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1944, 

Sec, 2. (a) For the purpose of expediting 
the construction, reconstruction, and im- 
provement, inclusive of nec bridges 
and tunnels, of the national system of inter- 
state highways, including extensions thereof 
through urban areas, designated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 7 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 838), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $200 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and a like additional sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. The sum herein 
authorized for each fiscal year shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States in the 
following manner: one-half in the ratio 
which the population of each State bears to 
the total population of all the States, as 
shown by the latest available Federal census: 
Provided, That no State shall receive less 
than three-fourths of 1 percent of the money 
so apportioned; and one-half in the manner 
now provided by law for apportionment 
funds for the Fedoral-Aid primary system: 
Provided further, That the Federal share 
payable on account of any project on the 
national system of interstate highways pro- 
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vided for by funds made available under the 
provisions of this section shall be increased 
to 60 percent of the total cost thereof, plus 
a percentage of the remaining 40 percent of 
such cost-in any State containing unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, exceeding 5 percent of the total area 
of all lands therein, equal to the percentage 
that the area of such lands in such State is 
of its total area: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Commerce shall not apportion 
to the States the sum authorized by this sec- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
unless a Federal excise tax on gasoline in the 
amount of not less than 2 cents per gallon 
is in effect on September 30, 1954: and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall not apportion 
to the States the sum authorized by this 
section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, unless a Federal excise tax on gasoline 
in the amount of not less than 2 cents per 
gallon is in effect on September 30, 1955. 

(b) Any sums apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
available for expenditure in that State for 
2 years after the close of fiscal year for which 
such sums are authorized: Provided, That 
such funds shall be deemed to be expended 
upon execution of formal agreements with 
the Secretary of Commerce for the improve- 
ment of specific projects under this section. 

(c) Any amount apportioned to the States 
under the provisions of this section unex- 
pended at the end of the period during 
which it is available for expenditure under 
the terms of subsection (b) of this section 
shall lapse. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $22,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957: Provided, That 
the authorization in section 3 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1952 for forest highways 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, is 
hereby canceled; and (2) for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails the sum of $22,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
a like sum for the fiscal yearending June 30, 
1957: Provided, That with respect to any 
proposed construction or reconstruction of 
a timber access road, advisory public hear- 
ings shall be held at a place convenient or 
adjacent to the area of construction or re- 
construction with notice and reasonable op- 
portunity for interested persons to present 
their views as to the practicability and feasi- 
bility of such construction or reconstruction: 
Provided further, That hereafter funds avail- 
able for forest development roads and trails 
shall also be avaliable for vehicular parking 
areas: Provided further, That the appropria- 
tion herein authorized for forest highways 
shall be apportioned by the Secretary of 
Commerce for expenditure in the several 
States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in accord- 
ance with the provision of section 3 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and 
trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other areas 
administered by the National Park Service, 
including areas authorized to be established 
as national parks and monuments, and na- 
tional park and monument approach roads 
authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1053), as amended, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
610.000. 000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957. 

(b) Por the construction, reconstruction, 
and improvement of parkways, authorized by 
acts of Congress, on lands to which title is 
vested in the United States, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1956, and a Iike sum for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. 

(c) For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservation roads 
and bridges and roads and bridges to pro- 
vide access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957: Provided, That 
the location, type, and design of all roads 
and bridges constructed shall be approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce before any 
expenditures are made thereon, and all such 
construction shall be under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Src. 5. Any unappropriated balance of the 
sums heretofore authorized to be appropri- 
ated by sections 5 and 6 of the Federal-Ald 
Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 158), for the 
Rama Road in Nicaragua and the Inter- 
American Highway, respectively, for the fis- 
cal years 1953 and 1954, shall continue to be 
authorized to be appropriated for such pur- 
poses for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

Src. 6. All provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, approved December 20, 
1944 (58 Stat. 838); the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948 (G2 Stat. 
1105); and the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1950, approved September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 
785); and the Federal-Ald Highway Act of 
1952, approved June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 158), 
not inconsistent with this act, shall remain 
in full force and effect. 

Sec. 7. If any section, subsection, or other 
provision of this act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the remainder of this act and the 
application of such section, subsection, or 
other provision to other persons or circum~- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 8. All acts or parts of acts in any way 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed, and this act shall take 
effect on its passage. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Commerce Is here- 
by directed to make a study in cooperation 
with the State highway departments and 
other parties in interest relative to the prob- 
lems posed by n relocation and re- 
construction of public utilities services re- 
sulting from highway improvements author- 
ized under this act. Among other things, 
such a study shall include a review and 
financial analysis of existing relationships 
between the State highway departments and 
affected utilities of all types, and a review of 
the various State statutes regulating existing 
relationships, to the end that a full and in- 
formative report may be made to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress of the 
United States not later than February 1, 1955. 

Sec. 10. The term “highway,” as defined in 
section 2 of the Federal Highway Act of 
November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended 
and supplemented, shall be deemed to in- 
clude “tunnels.” 

Src. 11. The Secretary of Commerce may 
approve as a part of the Federal-ald second- 
ary system, extensions through urban areas, 
connecting points on that system, provided 
that Federal participation in projects on such 
extensions shall be limited to urban funds. 

Sec. 12. For the purpose of expediting the 
interstate planning and coordination of a 
continuous Great River Road and appur- 
tenances thereto traversing the Mississippi 
Valley from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico in 
general conformity with the provisions of 
the Federal Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and with the 
recommended plan set forth in the joint re- 
port submitted to the Congress November 28, 
1951, by the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Interior pursuant to the act of August 24, 
1949 (Public Law 262, 81st Cong.), there is 
hereby authorized to be expended by the 

of Commerce from general admin- 
istrative funds not to exceed $250,000; the 
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amount expended under this section shall 
be apportioned among the 10 States border- 
ing the Mississippi River in proportion to the 
amount allocated by these respective States 
for the improvement and extension of exist- 
ing sections of this highway project as ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce in co- 
operation with other public agencies con- 
cerned therewith. 

Sec. 13. This act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1954.“ 


Peacemaking on the Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore the State of Israel was brought into 
being as a sovereign country, I, like many 
others, had been urging that all of that 
area in and around what was then known 
as Palestine required redevelopment in 
order to improve the standard of living 
ef all of the peoples of that area of the 
world and in order to bring to them the 
opportunity to peacefully earn a liveli- 
hood, This encompassed not only agri- 
cultural and industrial opportunity, but 
also improvement in the educational and 
health standards of the entire com- 
munity. 

The most recent study has brought 
forth the following report by Ambassador 
Eric Johnston, the President's personal 
envoy in the Near East, who specializes 
in complex jobs. At present he has 
three—his Jordan mission, chairmanship 
of the Government's point 4 advisory 
board, and presidency of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. The 
Eisenhower administration is the third 
to employ Johnston’s talents. His re- 
port appeared in the February 14, 1954, 
issue of This Week magazine as follows: 

The River Jordan is a short, silt-laden 
stream rolling down through 200 miles of 
dreary geography and 2,000 years or more 
of some of the richest chapters in the history 
of modern man. 

Rising In the lofty mountains of the Leb- 
anon, it plunges swiftly south through Lake 
Tiberias, winds it way through earth's deep- 
est depression, a thousand feet below sea 
level, and wastes its precious waters finally 
in the salt depths of the Dead Sea. 

Among the world’s great watercourses, it 
is undistinguished by size, by beauty, by 
majesty, or sweep. Yet of them all, none 
is more famous or more beloved, for the 
River Jordan is a symbol famillar to millions 
of Christians, millions of Jews, millions of 
Moslems throughout the world, 

In its waters, Jesus Christ was baptized by 
his cousin and precursor, John. From the 
height of Mount Nebo, the anclent Israelites, 
weary from years of desert wandering, looked 
at long last upon the Promised Land across 
the valley of the Jordan. Up and down its 
ancient course, the Prophet Mohammed 
preached and wrote the word of Allah. Out 
of the land of Jordan sprang all of the three 
great monotheisms and through the story of 
them all the river flows. 

But if it has enriched religious history and 
sacred song, the Jordan through the cen- 
turles has not enriched the lot of man. 
Flowing through an arid land, where water 
literally is life, its waters have done little 
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to give life to the lands and the people of 
its valley. Here and there, water has been 
taken for irrigation, but for the most part, 
the Jordan has sped unused from source to 
mouth through lands that could have used 
it well. 

This past fall, President Eisenhower asked 
me to visit four countries which have a 
physical stake in the Jordan watershed. He 
asked me to lay before their governments an 
idea through which the wasted waters of the 
river can be harnessed. The idea was em- 
bodied in a report called “Unified Develop- 
ment of the Water Resources of the Jordan 
Valley Region,” prepared by the Boston en- 
gineering firm of Charles T. Main, Inc., un- 
der the supervision of the Tennessee Valicy 
Authority. It was compiled at the request 
of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, which for the past 5 years has becn 
supporting 600,000 Arab refugees from 
Palestine. 

INTO THE MAELSTROM 

This report, while outlining what seems to 
be an admirable conception of total valley 
development from the engineering point of 
view, was drawn up without regard to na- 
tional boundaries or political issues. The 
engineers did a fine job of plotting the pos- 
sible sites of storage dams, powerplants, and 
irrigation works that could bring to the 
brown valley of the Jordan the green of corps 
and the pulse of electric energy. Quite 
rightly, they looked at the Jordan Basin as 
engineers should—with an eye to the physical 
facts alone. 

But the Jordan Valley today is literally in 
the center of the maelstrom of bitterness and 
controversy that has raged for 5 years. So 
what the President really asked me to do was 
to take a fine engineering conception to the 
Near East and try to enlist the interest of 
four states—Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan on 
one hand, Israel on the other—which are 
locked in one of the hottest, bitterest, and 
seemingly most irreconcilable political dis- 
putes going on in the world today. 

It was, in fact, the danger inherent in this 
dispute that led the President to send me 
out there with a proposal for developing the 
Jordan Valley in my brief case and instruc- 
tions from Secretary of State Dulles in my 
head, Behind the proposal was a conviction 
born of concern for world security; namely, 
that the tensions between the Arab nations 
and Israel must somehow be relieved. 

The political impasse has not yielded to 5 
years of persistent peacemaking efforts by 
the United Nations, and the prospect of 
success in the Immediate future seems less 
than likely. But short of peace, perhaps the 
sharp edges of antagonism can be dulled by 
helping the states concerned to eliminate 
certain of the critical points of friction. 

The idea I took to the Near East, therefore, 
was something more than an engineer's con- 
ception. It was a proposal which offered to 
the four states an opportunity to tackle ina 
practical way, outside the context of politics, 
some of the problems aggravating the trouble 
between them. 

Perhaps the most critical of these is the 
problem of the Arab refugees—men, women, 
and children who fied their homes in Pales- 
tine during the troubled times of 1947 and 
1948. Living in camps maintained by the 
United Nations, or in caves or rude shelters 
of their own devising, these unfortunate 
people constitute a humanitarian problem 
of the utmost urgency. 

HOPE FOR A NEW LIFE 


Years of effort to find a solution of their 
Plight through political negotiations have 
brought no result and the problem is steadily 
growing worse. The normal birth rate 
swells the total number of persons depend- 
ent on international relief by some 25,000 a 
year, The necessity of relying on U. N. 
handouts year after year is undermining 
morale, personal pride, and self-respect. 
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The sense of indignity, injustice, and frus- 
tration now rife among the refugees could 
kindle inflammable hatreda. 

About a third of these people, perhaps 
more, could be established on irrigated lands 
in the Jordan Valley if the four nations 
concerned would accept the principle of 
unified development. Instead of relief, these 
refugees could be given a solid economic base, 
& new lease on life, with hard work and op- 
portunity to replace idleness and frustration. 

Another of the most vexing causes of fric- 
tion between the Arab states and Israel is 
the Jordan River itself, Rising In and flow- 
ing through four nations, it is an interna- 
tional stream, subject to claims and counter- 
claims upon ite waters. Even if Arabs and 
Jews were the best of friends, water rights 
might be expected to give rise to trouble— 
as in some of the interstate wrangles in our 
own West. But in an arid land, where water 
is more precious than petroleum, and where 
three of the states concerned are at war— 
or at best, armed peace—with the fourth, 
the Jordan could become the cause of out- 
right conflict. 

Twice already, disputes over the Jordan 
have led to the Security Council of the 
United Nations, and unless a fair and reason- 
able answer is found to the question of who 
is entitled to how much of its life-giving 
waters, new frictions and increasing bitter- 
ness must be expected. 

The proposal I put forward envisaged some 
kind of common understanding as to how 
much of the water in the river system each 
of the valley states should take. If such an 
understanding could be achieved, another of 
the most serious trouble points would be 
eliminated. 

Our proposal had the further objective, of 
course, of helping to raise general economic 
levels in the region. Israel, where progress 
has been swift, still has far to go in build- 
ing its economy. The Arab states, which 
bave lagged in the parade of modern prog- 
ress, are just getting started, but with a 
new will and determination. To the ex- 
tent that we are able to help them, as well 
as Israel, to establish higher standards of 
life, we will be removing one of the basic 
causes of regional unrest. 


NO MIRACLE EXPECTED 


Now it was perfectly apparent to the Prési- 
dent, Mr. Dulles and to me that no one 
could put forward a complicated proposal 
on the Jordan Valley and expect it to be 
embraced immediately by the three Arab 
countries and Israel. Even if they had been 
friendly neighbors, that would have been 
unlikely. In the circumstances, it was out 
of the question, 

I undertook, therefore, merely to lay the 
proposal before these four nations, explain 
it, express the interest of the United States, 
and ask them to consider it with an open 
mind and constructive attitude. This is a 
matter, after all, which involves sovereignty, 
invaluable water rights, and political issues 
of the utmost importance to the states con- 
cerned. Clearly it was uscless to expect that 
they would—even if they could—give us a 
final answer after a few hours or days of 
discussion. 


COMMONSENSE APPEAL 


So in my conversations in Amman, Da- 
mascus, Beirut, and Tel Aviv I asked the 
leaders of the governments to take the idea 
under advisement, weigh its advantages and 
disadvantages, consider its benefits to them, 
and be prepared to talk about it further at 
a later time. This they were all willing to do. 

One is not able to reveal everything known 
to one in the midst of a mission—and I am 
still in the midst of mine. But I can at least 
say that the note of hopefulness evident in 
certain of my public statements relative to 
this first stage of my task is not wholly due 
to my natural optimism. Since my return 
there have been Indications that the concept 
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I put forward on behalf of the President ts 
receiving genuinely constructive study. This 
I attribute to the intrinsic merit of the idea, 
and to the fact that the President made per- 
sonal representations in its behalf. Had he 
not done so, in my opinion, the proposal, 
merit or no merit, would have been rejected 
out of hand. 

Whether it is going to stay alive in the 
acid political climate that now pervades the 
Jordan Valley countries is another question 
altogether. The odds may be against it, but, 
in my opinion, they are not insurmountable. 

For one thing, the principle of developing 
the valley according to a master plan that 
will produce the most good for the most 
people is sound. It appeals not only to 
imagination but to common sense. For an- 
other, the material benefit to the valley 
states will be considerable, including inter- 
national aid in financing key projects. Per- 
haps most important, it offers a means of 
responding to compelling pressures for re- 
source development from inside the state 
concerned, 

Israel, in the effort to establish itself on a 
sound economic footing, is determined to 
wrest the utmost from its meager resources. 
One of the most important of these is the 
water of the Jordan. But its share of that 
water is disputed. Twice Israel's efforts to 
tap the river have led to long disputes in the 
Security Council. Without a basic under- 
standing as to the equitable division of the 
Jordan's flow, similar obstructions may con- 
front Israel in future. If the question of 
entitlement could be resolved through the 
development plan, this hazard would be re- 
moved, 

In the Arab States of Syria, Lebanon, and 
Jordan, as everywhere in the Arab world, 
mass lethargy is fast disappearing before the 
surge of new aspirations. The Arabs are a 
people in transition, straining at the fetters 
of economic feudalism, seeking the opportu- 
nities of social progress. Arab leadership is 
increasingly conscious of this vast stirring of 
long-quiescent peoples. It knows that social 
revolution is under way and that it must 
either lead or be swept aside. In these cir- 
cumstances. the pressure for positive action 
to develop natural resources is a compelling 
argument for the Jordan Valley plan. 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Nevertheless neither Israel nor the Arab 
States like the proposals sketched in the 
UNRWA report. This was to be expected, 
But I made it clear to all of them that the 
report is a desk study only, lacking the bene- 
fit of on-the-ground surveys. 

Consequently, it is not a hard-and-fast, 
take-it-or-leave-lt proposition. On the con- 
trary, ít is open to modification, so long as 
the proposed changes do not do violence to 
the fundamental conception, I invited the 
valley states to suggest such alterations as 
they felt to be advisable, and I fully expect 
that they will do so. Whether their sug- 
gestions will be acceptable will depend on 
the Judgment of neutral engineers. 

As it now stands, the development pro- 
gram outlined in the UNRWA report con- 
templates the storage of down-valley irriga- 
tion water in Lake Tiberias for controlled 
Telease through a system of irrigation 
canals along the east and west sides of the 
main stream, Two other reservoirs, partly 
for storage and partly for power, would be 
constructed—one in Labanon, on the Has- 
bani, a principal headwater stream; the 
other in Jordan, on the Yarmuk, the main 
river's principal tributary. 

The waters harnessed through these 
works would provide steady, year-round ir- 
rigation for a total of some 238,000 acres of 
land not now watered in Jordan, Israel, and 
Syria—104,000 acres in Israel, 125,000 acres 
in Jordan, and 30,000 in Syria, Of the total 
waters available from the Jordan and its 
tributaries, it would allocate about 426 mil- 
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lion cubic meters a year to Israel, about 829 
million a year to Jordan, and about 50 mil- 
lion a year to Syria. 

The apparent disparity between the water 
allocated to Israel and Jordan as compared 
with the total land to be irrigated in each 
country is attributable to the fact that land 
in the Jordanian sector of the valley will 

produce crops all year round whereas land 
in the Galilee hills inside Israel requires only 
seasonal irrigation. Evaporation loss in the 
Jordanian area is also higher than in Is- 
Tael’s part of the valley. 


THE GREAT OBSTACLE 


Power installations on the Yarmuk in 
Jordan would provide an installed capacity 
of 38,000 kilowatts, which could later be in- 
creased considerably. Another powerplant 
on the upper Jordan, near Tel Hai in Israel, 
would have a capacity of 27,000 kilowatts. 

These are details of the proposal as It was 
put before the Jordan Valley countries. 
Engineering-wise, the difficulties ahead are 
considerable, but they probably can be nego- 
tiated. The political obstacles may prove 
to be more obstinate. One which was em- 
phasized to me repeatedly in the Arab capi- 
tals was the outright refusal of any Arab 
government to enter into an agreement or 
cooperate with Israel. Their positions on 
this point were uniformly, absolutely firm. 

The fact is, however, that acceptance of 
the Jordan Valley program could be signified 
by each of the valley states individually, 
through unilateral declarations of assent 
filed with the Secretary General or some 
appropriate body of the United Nations. 
Actual control of the water system, assuring 
equitable distribution of allotted quantities 
of water and power to the participating 
states, could be vested in an impartial water 
control commissioner or boar under the 
United Nations. 

SECOND VISIT 

The President has asked me to return to 
the region this month for further discussions 
with the governments of Syria, Jordan, Leba- 
non, and Israel. 

By this time, I hope the constructive as- 
pects of the idea will have persuaded these 
countries to accept it. If they-do, they will 
have contributed much to their own national 
advancement. What is more important, 
they will have evidenced a willingness to 
ameliorate the dangerous situation which 
has existed between them for too long. For 
that evidence, the whole world is waiting. 


Appeal to Weaklings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit Times of March 1, 
1954: 


APPEAL TO WEAKLINGS 


A warning in the Detroiter, publication 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, demands 
sharp attention. 

Opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the publication predicted, would attempt to 
amend the seaway bill in Congress to force 
financing without the backing the United 
States Government. 

The amendment has now been offered: A 
patent attempt to destroy the St. Lawrence 
project by a knife in the back because it 
cannot be defeated in face-to-face cn- 
counter. 
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Tt has the added effect of making a mendi- 
cant of the Federal Government, ssnding 
Uncle Sam out to pass the hat to get money 
for national protection. 

By selling seaway bonds denied backing 
of Government credit, we would be asking 
rich investors to buy us something we lack 
confidence in ourselves. 

Every national authority has recognized 
the St. Lawrence seaway as vital of national 
defense and has urged passage of the bill. 

From the money standpoint, the fact is 
this: 

The diehard opposition is coming from 
those who are so sure the seaway will be 
commercially successful that they fear the 
competition to thelr own private interests. 

With fear in their own hearts, they at- 
tempt to make cowards of those who de- 
mand the St. Lawrence seaway as a great 
national asset. 

The National Senate has already passed 
the seaway bill. The House should give 
scant tolerance to this appeal to weaklings 
by the seaway opposition, 


Encroachment on American Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I shall insert an editorial pub- 
lished on Saturday, February 27, in the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

This editorjal, in my estimation, 
raises a question with regard to 10 
American employees of the United Na- 
tions Organization who were discharged 
by the then Secretary General as unfit 
to hold their positions with the inter- 
ational body. 

Those employees were discharged as a 
direct result of their actions in taking 
refuge behind the fifth amendment to 
the United States Constitution when 
questioned by a congressional committee 
concerning their affiliations with the 
Communist Party. 

The so-called Administrative Tribu- 
nal of the United Nations Organization 
held that membership in the Communist 
Party is not per se evidence of crimi- 
nality on the part of a United Nations 
employee, since Communist Russia is a 
member in good standing of the United 
Nations Organization. 

Still further, the Administrative Tri- 
bunal held that insufficient evidence of 
unfitness on the part of the discharged 
employees had been presented. There- 
fore the Administrative Tribunal or- 
dered reinstatement of the 10 individ- 
uals, with back pay for the time lost 
while their cases were being considered. 

In view of the continued unwillingness 
of the United States to employ these 
people, a compromise was reached 
whereby they were to be paid indemni- 
ties in lieu of reinstatement. The in- 
demnities were to range all the way from 
$7,500 to $40,300, based upon the sala- 
ries received and length of service. 

Owing to the well-advised and patri- 
otic action of our colleague from South 
Carolina [Mr. RicHArps}, who was then 
an American delegate to the United Na- 
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tions, payment of these indemnities was 
held up, and in the end the matter was 
referred to the International Court of 
Justice, at The Hague, for adjudication. 

Now the question raised, even though 
indirectly, by the Times-Herald edito- 
rial, Mr, Speaker, goes to the status of 
the so-called Administrative Tribunal 
of the United Nations Organization. 

It would seem that this administra- 
tive body, consisting of four men, none 
of whom owes allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag, by its own declaration has con- 
stituted itself a sort of supreme court 
with respect to the United Nations. It 
has held itself to be responsible only to 
itself, and above all laws, either of any 
United Nations member nation or of the 
United Nations itself. 

And there the matter rests, Mr. 
Speaker. The Administrative Tribunal, 
having rewarded these 10 individuals for 
what might well be considered rank dis- 
loyalty to the land of their supposed al- 
legiance, now asserts that nobody in atl 
the world, no individual, no nation, nor 
even the United Nations Organization 
itself, has the power to reverse the de- 
cision. 

It is to be hoped that an adjudication, 
favorable to the United States, soon 
shall be forthcoming from the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and that as a re- 
sult, no indemnities at all shall be paid 
to the 10 discharged employees of the 
United Nations. 

Failing this, Mr. Speaker, the only re- 
course rests in the hands of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Should the 
International Court of Justice rule ad- 
versely to the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people in choosing whom they wish 
to serve on the American staff of the 
United Nations Organization, then I 
think the Congress should take another 
and a careful look at any appropriation 
of money constituting further contribu- 
tions to the support of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

The editorial published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on February 27, 
1954, follows: 

So TREATIES ARE HARMLESS 
Senator Jenner's Subcommittee on Inter- 


, nal Security had before it a series of wit- 


nesses who were American citizens and who 
had been discharged from the United Na- 
tions Secretariat on grounds of addiction 
to the Communist Party. Each of these 
dismissed employees had then gone before 
a body known as the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Tribunal and, in lieu of getting his 
U. N. job back, had received awards of many 
thousands of dollars for injury from U, N. 

Five of these detached international bu- 
reaucrats appeared before the Senate sub- 
committee over 3 days, In brief, their his- 
tories weer as follows: 

Jack Sargent Harris, born in Chicago, was 
awarded $40,300 by the U. N. Tribunal. He 
served with the supersecret Office of Strate- 
gic Services during the war years and was 
attached as special assistant to consulates in 
Africa. After a postwar hitch as assistant 
professor of social sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he sought a job with Alger 
Hiss’ Office of Special Political Affairs, but 
was disapproved for service even in this nest 
of Communists as a security risk. He then 
latched on, first, as social affairs officer, later 
as political affairs officer in the Division 
of Trusteeship of U. N., salary $11,650 a year. 
He declined to answer under the fifth amend- 
ment whether he was a Communist at yar- 
ious times from 1931 to date, pleaded the 
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same amendment when asked if he- had 
uséd the alias “Russell Sumner,” and again 
pleaded self-incrimination when asked if Dr. 
Ralph Brunche had made a special request 
that he join U. N. The U.N. Tribunal which 
awarded him $40,300 never asked him if he 
was a Communist and did not appear to 
consider it relevant. 

Leon Elveson, awarded $7,000 by the U. N. 
Tribunal in lieu of reinstatement. declined 
to answer under the fifth amendment when 
asked by the Senate subcommittee about 
Communist Party menrbership. Asked if the 
Tribunal had inquired whether he had been 
a member of the Communist Party while 
working for U. N., Elveson said, they never 
asked me any questions.” 

Alexander Svenchansky, a radio announcer 
with U. N., salary $10,540 a year, was awarded 
£20,000 by the U. N. tribunal. Born in Rus- 
sia, he worked for Soviet agencies in the 
United States from 1928 to 1942, was drafted 
and assigned by the United States Army as a 
Russian interpreter on the supply route by 
air for American lend-lease bound for the 
Soviet Union and doubled as a noncommis- 
sioned educaton and information officer, lec- 
turing United States soldiers on the war and 
economic and political questions. He denied 
that he was a Communist while in the army, 
but pleaded the fifth amendment with ref- 
erence to party connections both before and 
afterward, or whether he had been a Com- 
munist one day before he entered the army. 

Ruth Crawford, a former publications offi- 
cer of the U. N. children's fund, awarded 
$7,500 by the U. N. tribunal, said she had 
been a Communist in 1935, but drifted away 
from the party. Asked if she were still sym- 
pathetic to communism, she said, “I cannot, 
I cannot no matter what happens, close my 
mind to the fact that the Communist Party, 
as I have known the Communist Party, has 
stood for good things.” 


Eda Glaser, awarded $7,500 by the U. N. 
tribunal, a former employee of the Soviet 
purchasing commission during the war, 
Pleaded self-incrimination when asked if 
she had held Communist Party cards No. 

“2597 and S-7203 or whether she belonged to 
the waterfront section of the party. She 
served with the U. N. relief and rehabillta- 
tion administration just after the war, dis- 
tributing American relief in Russia. 


All of these people, or their counsel, denied 
that the Senate subcommittee had any right 
to try to impeach or to inquire into the find- 
ings and awards of the U. N. administrative 
tribunal, as that body, by its own declara- 
tion, has held that its judgments shall be 
final and without appeal. It is composed of 
four foreigners, Counsel also argued that 
under article 100 of the U. N. Charter, rati- 
fied by the United States Senate as a treaty, 
the United States must keep hands off U. N. 

These contentions assert the claim -that 
U. N. is independent of and superior to 
United States jurisdiction, and that one of 
its inferior organs—the administrative 
tribunal—is independent of and superior 
to not only all U, N. members, among them 
the United States, but U. N. itself. Still, it 
is said that there is no danger to the United 
States in treaties, and therefore no necessity 
for the Bricker amendment, 


Mexican Agricultural Workers 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
IN THE Boosie 5 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 
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855) amending the act approved July 12, 
1951 (65 Stat. 119. 7 U. S. C. 1461-1468), as 
amended, relating to the supplying of agri- 
cultural workers from the Republic of 
Mexico. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, ever 
since I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress this farm labor bill has been pre- 
sented to the Congress as the solution to 
the wetback problem. The statistics in 
regard to the number of wetbacks who 
have been caught and returned show 
clearly that every time we pass a new bill 
the wetback problem becomes worse in- 
stead of better. Before we had any legal 
program from ten to twelve thousand 
illegals were coming into the country 
each year. Since the passage of the first 
so-called legalizing act of 1943 the num- 
ber of illegal entries has increased, until 
last year the number apprehended was 
approximately 875,000. 

If we are going to pass this bill, let us 
not act upon it as a means of controlling 
the wetback problem, because it simply 
will not accomplish that purpose. What 
the Committee on Agriculture should do, 
instead of weakening the present act, is 
to give some study to the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor as reported in 1951, 

I should like to ask the members of the 
committee whether they have given any 
consideration to those recommendations; 
whether they have tried to do anything 
about the migratory farm labor problem 
in the United States; whether they have 
proposed anything that would improve 
the wages or the working conditions or 
the standard of living of these people. 

As a matter of fact, the only improve- 
ment that has come has been the result 
of the insistence of the Mexican Govern- 
ment that we in the United States set up 
certain standards with regard to wages 
and working conditions for Mexican na- 
tionals who come into this country. The 
only standard we have is one that is re- 
lated to what the Mexican Government 
has insisted that we set up for her na- 
tionals, and the committee now is asking 
us to weaken those standards. I think 
this legislation should be defeated. 


How New Kaiser Hospital Works 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been a series of three articles 
written by Hale Champion, appearing in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, under the 
general title of “Health Plan Contro- 
versy." In the issue of February 14, 
1954, of the above-named newspaper ap- 
pears the first of the articles, entitled 
“How New Kaiser Hospital Works.” 

I include this article as part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

HEALTH PLAN ConTROVERSY—How New 
Kaiser HOSPITAL Wonks 
(By Hale Champion) 

On Wednesday a $3,250,000 “dream hos- 

pital,” designed to set new standards of 
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patient comfort and medical effectiveness, 
begins functioning out at 2425 Geary Street 
in the Anza Vista district. 

That hospital is at once an immediate 
goal reached, a solid steel and concrete medi- 
cal center to serve tens of thousands, and a 
massive, gleaming symbol of one man’s idea 
of the future of medicine for the millions, 

The man is Henry J. Kaiser, the 72-year- 
old industrial technician who has built dams, 
ships and automobiles, forged steel, and 
turned out aluminum, the creator of a vast 
commercial complex of men, money, and 
equipment. 

INGENIOUS PLAN 

The idea—and the health plan it brought 
to fruition—are as complex and ingenious 
as their proprietor, and as controversial. 

They already determine how about 250,000 
people in the bay area—roughly 10 percent 
of the population—get their medical treat- 
ment, and how they pay for it. 

The Chronicle believes that all the facts 
about a health plan of such scope ought to 
be available for full public examination and 
discussion. 

Because of the restrictions of the no ad- 
vertising rule in the code of ethics of the 
medical profession, no health pian sponsors 
are permitted to circulate promotional or 
educational literature describing their plan, 
except among those who ask for informa- 
tion. 

So the Chronicle asked questions of people 
both in and outside the plan, and the ques- 
tions were answered. 


THE FACTS 


Here then, without either endorsement or 
disapproval, is what the Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan (once known as Permanente) is 
all about, how it operates, and what it means. 

And here, too, are the physical facts of its 
revolutionary new medical center in San 
Francisco, the unique 216-bed hospital and 
out-patient clinic on Geary Boulevard. 

To begin: How and where did the Kaiser 
plan have its origins? t 

There is no single answer to that question, 
declared Henry Kaiser, Jr., at 36 an increas- 
ingly mobile victim of multiple sclerosis, and 
a cheerful and potent force in the health 
plan's development. 

Perhaps, he explained, it goes back to the 
turn of the century when his father, the 
young and struggling Senior Kaiser, a dry 
goods clerk in upstate New York, watched 
his mother die at 49 because the family 
couldn't afford proper medical care. 

Or perhaps it goes back only to when Dr. 
Sidney Garfield, still medical director of the 
plan, first organized a group of doctors to 
look after construction workers building the 
All-American Canal across the desert from 
Los Angeles to the Colorado River, or to 
when the canal workers (Kaiser's among 
them) decided to give a nickel a day from 
their wages to prepay the costs of their 
treatment, 

A REAL NEED 


“You can name almost any early event as 
a beginning," said Kaiser, Jr. “But whatever 
you choose, you'll find the same factor in- 
volved—a real need that had to be met.” 

It was at Grand Coulee Dam in the pe- 
riod just before World War II that the Kaiser 
plan began to take its present shape. Kaiser, 
the leading or sponsoring contractor on that 
huge 4-year project, saw a temporary city 
spring up nearby to house its 5,000 workers. 

More than 90 miles from Spokane, the 
nearest city with adequate medical resources, 
the temporary city needed doctors and facili- 
ties of its own, all the more because many 
of the workers had brought their families 
with them. 

Dr. Garfield and his medical group pro- 
vided the staff; Kaiser and his fellow con- 
tractors provided the facilities and the pre- 
payment plan to pay for both the facilities 
and the services of the doctor's group. This 
time they cared for the worker's family, toO» 
And that was another innovation. 
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When war came and Kaiser moved his 
managerial talents into other fields, particu- 
larly the construction of ships in the bay 
area, and the Portland, Oreg., area, he took 
Dr. Garfield and the system with him. 

WARTIME FACILITIES 


The health plan and its comprehensive 
coverage was one of the major features in 
Kalser's successful manpower recruiting at a 
time when manpower, of whateyer quality, 
was difficult to come by. And the plan's 
effectiveness helped him cut absenteeism and 
set new shipyard production records. 

At the peak of wartime activity, the Kaiser 
health plans took care of 180,000 people, 
90,000 of them in the East Bay. The facili- 
ties included a large central hospital in Oak- 
land, rebuilt to meet Kaiser's special require- 
ments, and a series of outpatient clinics as 
well. 

Then came the end of the war and the big 
layoff. Within a few months, the Kaiser 
facilities and staff that had handled 180,000 
people had only 40,000 left on their rolls. 

But they had something else—the hope 
of those former Kaiser employees who had 
left for other jobs that they could somehow 
continue to get the same kind of health 
treatment at the same low cost. 

From individuals, from unions, from man- 
agement throughout the Bay area came the 
same not-unweicome question. How about 
opening up the plan to include persons not 
employed in a Kaiser enterprise? 


OUTSIDERS ADMITTED 


Demand and supply were in unusual 
accord, and the plan and its facilities were 
opened to outsiders in 1946. 

In the 8 years that have passed since that 
last, and most crucial, development in the 
plan's scheme of operation, it has grown as 
fast as the Kaiser Foundation could obtain 
or build new facilities. 

The Kaiser Foundation Health Plan now 
covers 416,000 people here in southern Cali- 
fornia and in the Portland, Ore., Vancouver, 
Wash., ares. It has 35 different treatment 
facilities, including 14 hospitals and 2 physi- 
cal therapy rehabilitation centers for the 
disabled, one at Vallejo, the other at Santa 
Monica, 5 

Three of the hospitals, in Los Angeles, 
Walnut Creek, and San Francisco, haye come 
into being in the last year, each radically 
different from conventional hospitals, the 
result of 20 years of mass medica! practice 
experience and the subject of international 
interest and praise. 

The press was given a special preview of 
the San Francisco Hospital last week and 
this is what reporters saw: 

The seven-story, ultra-modern, concrete 
and steel structure has a glass outside wall 
in every patient's room. 

The two lower stories are a long sweep 
of clinics, one for just about every major 
specialty known to modern medicine. One 
drop-in clinic, open for treatment without 
appointment in emergencies, has its own 
ambulance entrance and there is a large 
paved parking area nearby. 

A front ramp leads directly to the central 
clinic lobby on the first floor; a curved out- 
side stair leads directly to the hospital lobby 
on the second floor and to the maternity 
section on the third floor. 

Outside every room on the five-bed floors 
runs a corridor for visitors. The central 
corridor between the rows of rooms on each 
side of the building are reserved for nurses, 
doctors, and hospital employees, organized 
on a scientific save-steps principle that per- 
mits a minimum staff to provide a maximum 
of service and care. 

The operating and delivery rooms are de- 
signed in the same radial fashion off a cen- 
tral staf work and preparation room. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


The equipment everywhere is ultra- 
modern, much of it on the work-saving, self- 
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help principle. A patient can use push 
buttons to adjust the drapes, to run a curtain 
through the center of a room for two, adjust 
the bed's height and contour, to change the 
program on his under-the-pillow disc radio 
recelver. 

He can ring for a nurse, or discuss matters 
with her over an inter-communications sys- 
tem. Hot, cold and ice water is a short 
reach away. There's a telephone jack in 
every room and telephones for use as the 
doctor dictates. 

There are two special floors, each complete 
with specially designed equipment. The 
third or maternity floor is the most elabo- 
rately constructed of all. An individual 
controlled atmosphere nursery connects 
with each mother's bed. Twenty-four hours 
or so after birth, the baby is placed in a 
Plastic bassinet drawer in that room, a 
drawer that is easily pulled into the mother’s 
room. 

Any time the mother wants the baby, ex- 
cept when he is being cared for by a nurse, 
she need only pull the drawer through the 
partition. As she does so, a light flashes at 
the nurse's station, keeping her informed 
of the baby’s whereabouts. 

The arrangement is ideal for “on the job“ 
mother training as she watches doctors and 
nurses care for the child, then gradually 
takes over 90 percent of the task herself. 
When the first danger of infection is over 
and the father can visit the mother, the baby 
can be kept behind the protective wall of his 
nursery until he too is considered safe from 
stray germs. 

CONVALESCENT FLOOR 


The other special floor is the seventh. 
There convalescent patients, able to move 
about, almost completely care for themselves. 
They have a solarium snack bar, card tables 
and other recreational equipment, and again 
staff costs are at a minimum. 

On all the other floors, each group of eight 
patients has its own nurse and complete serv- 
ice set-up. Since no visitors come through 
the central corridor, since all equipment is 
immediately at hand, it is estimated that 
each nurse averages only one-seventh as 
much movement as in a conventional hos- 
pital, but is able to furnish at least equal, 
and often superior, service. 

A list of the new equipment in the operat- 
ing and delivery rooms, and the rooms fitted 
for special functions (one can be instantly 
converted into a sealed oxygen chamber) is 
endless. 

With this hospital the Kalser Foundation 
Health Plan reaches a new and crucial point 
in its history. What is the future? 


The Kaiser Health Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr, Speaker, this 
is the second article in a series on the 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, which 
now covers 416,000 persons in the West, 
more than 250,000 in the bay area of San 
Francisco. The San Francisco Chronicle 
believes that in the light of the current 
national controversy over how best to 
protect the Nation's health a plan of such 
magnitude merits examination. 

In the first of this series of articles 
there was a description of the $3,250,000 
“dream hospital” of the Kaiser Founda- 
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tion Health Plan about to open for serv- 
ice in the San Francisco area, 

This article, the second in the series by 
Hale Champion, appearing in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, issue of February 
15, 1954, describes the Kaiser health 
plan. It is as follows: 

Tue KAISER HEALTH PLAN—Costs AND BENE- 
FITS TO MEMBERS 
(By Hale Champion) 

The Kaiser Health Foundation plan—al- 
ready serving almost 10 percent of the bay 
area’s residents—has an increasingly Impor- 
tant role in the great national health debate. 

After a period of deceptive surface quiet, 
that debate was reopened with renewed pas- 
sion in Washington last month when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent a special health mes- 
sage to Congress and a congressional com- 
mittee promptly began hearings on the 
subject. 

Henry J. Kaiser was one of the prominent 
witnesses before that committee, and when 
he and other witnesses were through, this 
is what Representative CHARLES A. WOLVER- 
TON, Republican, of New Jersey, chairman of 
the committee, had to say: 

“By combining group practice and prepay- 
ment into voluntary group practice prepay- 
ment health service plans, a new type of 
program begins to emerge. 

“Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, industrialist, and 
Dr. Sidney R. Garfield, medical director of 
the Kaiser Foundation health plan on the 
west coast, described how these elements— 
group practice and prepayment—have been 
fused into a splendid plan which provides 
comprehensive medical care coverage at low 
cost to more than 400,000 persons.” 


NOW IN THE HOPPER 


WOLVERTON listed other witnesses advocat- 
ing somewhat different plans based on the 
same general principles—Dr. George H, Baehr, 
president and medical director of Greater 
New York's equally huge health plan; Dr. 
Russell V. Lee, of Palo Alto clinic; and Dr. 
H. Clifford Loos, of the Ross-Loos group in 
Los Angeles. < 

Then he dropped a measure into the con- 
gressional hopper to provide financial under- 
writing for groups of doctors who want to 
build medical centers to operate plans simi- 
lar to those described but don't have the 
great financial resources that helped develop 
Kaiser's 14 west coast hospitals. 

The bill does not advocate that all of the 
Kaiser health plan principles be adopted. 
Many detailed features of the Kalser plan 
are vigorously opposed, not only by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association but by fellow be- 
lievers in prepayment for medical services 
and in the voluntary association of doctors 
in group practice. 

There is no question, however, that the 
experience and success of the Kaiser plan 
is in large part responsible for the Wolver- 
ton bill’s existence. 

When told that other witnesses before the 
committee favored such legislation, but felt 
that they could make important improve- 
ments on the Kaiser operation, the Oakland 
magnate was not at all displeased. 

“That's wonderful,” Kaiser told reporters. 
“That's exactly what the people need and 
what we want.” 

HOW IT WORKS 

Just what is this plan at the heart of 
the matter? Let's look at the Kaiser Foun- 
dation Health Plan (formerly Permanente) 
and see how it functions. 

First, who can belong? The answer is 
anybody, although some applications must 
wait development of facilities to handle the 
steadily increasing patient load. 

An individual may join, paying his monthly 
fee directly to the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan in his locality. A group of individuals 
in an Office or plant may band together to 
join, collecting monthly fees there and for- 
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‘warding them in a group payment to the 
plan. Or, most cheaply, a union or company 
unit or combination or both, may work out 
a group coverage contract with payroll de- 
ductions. 

In return for these payments the pian 
promises comprehensive medical and hos- 
pital care for the subscriber and his de- 
pendents. 

The basic plan, which can be improved for 
slightly higher payments, calls for these serv- 
ices without additional costs, except where 
noted: 

For the subscriber himself—111 days of 
hospital care a year for each illness or re- 
currence of it, including room, board, nurs- 
ing and ambulance service within 30 miles; 
all operations, specialists’ consultations, and 
other hospital treatment; doctor's care in 
office at any time of day or night, and eye 
examinations ($1 registration fee per visit); 
doctor's home calls with nurse if necessary 
on 24-hour basis ($2 first call, none there- 
after), and all drugs and medicines while 
hospitalized for the 111 days. A “reason- 
able” charge is made for other drugs and 
medicines. 

The subscriber is also entitled to all pre- 
scribed X-rays and laboratory tests; physical 
therapy (at $1 a treatment while not hos- 
pitalized); full maternity care for $60 if a 
member for more than 10 months at time of 
confinement, $140 otherwise; removal of ton- 
sils and adenoids for $15, and an allowance 
of up to $250 for care outside the service 
area of Kaiser facilities. 

FOR DEPENDENTS 

For the subscriber's dependents under the 
basic plan rates. 

The same benefits, except that free hos- 
pital care and allied treatment is limited 
to. 60 days each year for each illness, and 
half the private rates are charged for the 
next 51 days; each home call costs $2; 
X-rays, laboratory tests, and physical ther- 
apy are at half private rates; maternity 
after 10 months is $95, before is $140, and 
removal of adenoids and tonsils costs $35. 

For an additional small payment, sub- 
scribers may obtain for their dependents the 
same benefits they themselves receive for 
the basic rate. 

THE EXCEPTIONS 

As in every health plan, there are im- 
portant exceptions to these benefits. They 
include congenital conditions and those pres- 
ent at the time of joining the plan (although 
many services for such illnesses or injuries 
are still available at half private rates); 
mental illness; tuberculosis; epidemic or dis- 
aster illnesses or injuries, and contagious 
diseases requiring isolation, such as polio- 
myelitis. 

However, the Kaiser plan has just an- 
nounced a coverage, effective April 1, that 
will furnish polio rehabilitation treatment 
for 1 year or until a cost of $2,500 has been 
reached. 

These treatments, available to subscriber 
and dependents alike, will be performed at 
the Vallejo or Santa Monica institutes of 
the health plan that specialize in physical 
rehabilitation work. 

Benefits and payments are constantly 
under review, the tendency of the plan being 
to reduce exclusions or special charges while 
increasing prepayment fees slightly. 

NEW SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR HEALTH PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, here are the new basic 
monthly membership fees for the Kaiser 
Foundation Health Plan: Subscriber 
only, $4.30; subscriber and one family 
dependent, $7.60; subscriber and 2 or 
more family dependents, $9.50. 

These rates are based on a group of 
25 persons or more where a payroll 
checkoff is in effect. Where collections 
are made otherwise, the monthly rate 
in each category is 40 cents higher, 
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The third article in this series, and 
which appears in the Appendix of this 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, de- 
scribes “how is all this managed? And 
what are the arguments that rage 
around around the plan and its opera- 
tion?” 


Pros and Cons of the Kaiser Health Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
third article of a series of articles by Hale 
Champion, appearing in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, on the Kaiser Founda- 
tion Health Plan, which now covers over 
400,000 persons, tells how the plan is 
managed and some of the arguments 
that have been raised against it. 

The first and second articles appear in 
the Appendix of this issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately preced- 
ing this third and concluding article. 
The article reads as follows: 

Kaiser PLAN Has Its CRITICS—HERE ARE THE 
Pros AND CONS 
(By Hale Champion} 

(Eprron's Norx.— This is the third and last 
article in a series on the Kaiser Foundation 
health plan, which now covers 416,000 per- 
sons in the West, more than 250,000 in 
the Bay area. The Chronicle, without en- 
dorsement or disapproval, believes that, in 
light of the current national controversy 
over how best to protect the Nation's health, 
a plan of such magnitude merits examina- 
tion. Today's article tells how the plan is 
managed and some of the arguments that 
have been raised against it.) 

The Kaiser Foundation health plan is good 
for a hot round at almost any dinner table 
these days, particularly when doctors are 
present. y 

The only way a layman can protect him- 
self is to know what the argument is all 
about, how the plan operates, what the criti- 
cisms are, and what the Kalser defenders 
have to say in return. 

Here is a summary of that information: 

To begin, the Kaiser plan operates on 
what all its executives refer to as the “four 
basic principles.” They are: 

1. Prepayment, a principle that spreads 
the total cost of care among the healthy 
as well as the sick, that ends the need to 
meet sudden, overwhelming doctors’ bills, in 
effect, paying them in advance. 

2. Group practice, uniting general prac- 
titioners and specialists to bring all kinds 
of medical knowledge to bear on any given 
problem, as is done at the famed clinics 
such as Mayo and Lahey. 

3. Medical centers in which the doctors’ 
groups function, such as the new Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital, opening out on Géary 
Boulevard tomorrow, providing modern cen- 
tral hospital and outpatient facilities and 
great economies of operation. 

4. Preventive medical care, encouraged by 
prepayment because patients don’t have to 
worry about the costs of going to the doctor 
when they first feel ill, because doctors are 
thus given a chance to keep people well 
rather than treating them after they are 
seriously 11. 

If you join the plan, you are encouraged, 
though not required, to select a doctor from 
the group as your personal physician. He 
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is often not available when you call, but he 
will be your principal point of contact with 
the medical center and its staff, referring 
you to specialists according to your needs. 

You are also encouraged, though not re- 
quired, to have periodic all-inclusive multi- 
phasic examinations at nominal cost, no 
matter how well you feel, in order to detect 
disease in its early phases. 

SYSTEM ORGANIZATION 


The Kaiser system has four major parts. 
Behind the whole structure is the Kaiser 
Foundation. Industrialist Henry J. Kaiser 
is its founder and president and it is from 
here that he plays his official role. 

Next is the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan 
which collects the subscribers’ payments and 
distributes them to the two other parts of 
the whole, the independent groups of doc- 
tors who provide the professional services on 
a contract basis and the Kaiser Foundation 
hospitals that lease facilities from the Kaiser 
Foundation. 

All, except the doctors’ groups, are non= 
profit trusts or corporations, but occasionally 
build up surpluses for expansion purposes. 

The participating doctors’ groups pay sal- 
aries to its members through a basic three- 
step system with variations. There is a be- 
ginning or probationary term of 2 years on 
straight salary, followed by junior and then 
senior partnerships in the group. Though 
none of the doctors get into medicine's high- 
est brackets, the incomes at the top approach 
the $40,000 a year mark, and others are com- 
parable to private practice incomes. 

THE PRINCIPAL COMPLAINTS 


There are, of course, many and heated 
criticisms of the plan from doctors and 
other opponents. Kaiser defenders seek to 
answer each criticism. 

Here briefly for the record are the prin- 
cipal complaints and the answers of Kaiser 
proponents. 

Those who dislike the plan charge that it 
is assembly-line medicine, providing insuffi- 
cient choice of physician, disdaining impor- 
tant and delicate patient-physician relation- 
ships and, in some cases, resulting in infe- 
rior medical care and treatment. 

To these general complaints, which have 
many subcomplaints too detailed to be dis- 
cussed here, Kaiser defenders reply thus: 

The so-called assembly-line label is one 
that might be applied to any of the Na- 
tion's 600 group practices, including the 
famed Mayo Clinic, and to many of the Na- 
tion's finest hospitals including Johns Hop- 
kins. All depend on medical teamwork. 

No such group can provide free choice 
of physicians outside the group without 
greatly complicating its administrative prob- 
lems and costs, and thus increasing the 
cost to the patient. Free choice of physi- 
cian is, for most people, something of % 
myth anyway, since most people don't know 
enough about doctors and specialists to make 
a really free choice, merely accepting random 
recommendations. 

The Kaiser groups do care about the phy- 
sician-patient relationship and their increas- 
ing effort to have each patient establish sucD 
a relationship with one plan doctor is evi- 
dence that they believe in its usefulness 
and desirability. 

LEVEL OF CARE 

The level of medical care and treatment 
of Kaiser plan subscribers is not inferior, 
in fact ranks with the best obtainable any~ 
where. This is evidenced. by the reputa- 
tions and stature of its staff specialists, the 
quality of young doctors and nurses re- 
cruited into the group practices each year, 
and by the testimonials of distinguished 
medical men who have no relationship tO 
the plan. 

There are many other arguments, pro and 
con, most of them carried on by doctors on 
both sides. What the patients think, DO 
one really knows. - 
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Some observers contend many subscribers 
belong to the plan only because their unions 
have taken them there willy-nilly. Others 
claim that subscribers are more impressed 
with the prepayment and low-cost features 
than with the quality of the medical care 
provided. And others believe that most of 
the subscribers genuinely like both the 
price and the care. 

Whoever is right, the plan continues to 
grow in size. Where there are 416,000 sub- 
scribers today, there were only 350,000 6 
months ago. And in the next 6 months, 
Kaiser officials expect to reach a total of 
half a million members in their 3 concen- 
tration areas, here. around Los Angeles, and 
in the Portland, Oreg., area. 

They don't know where it will stop. 

CHALLENGE TO DOCTORS 


“It just depends on the need,” said Henry 
Kaiser, Jr., administrative assistant of the 
Kaiser Foundation, last week. “When the 
doctors of this country take care of the need 
for good comprehensive medical care at a 
reasonable cost, we won't grow any more.” 

California doctors are fully aware of the 
challenge implicit in those words. 

A group of southern California doctors 
provided one answer recently when it won 
a union of 17,000 members away from the 
Kaiser plan by offering comparable benefits 
and a free choice of physicians, but at high- 
er rates. 

Another answer is being provided by the 
Paio Alto Clinic, and still other answers are 
in various stages of development in the 
Alameda-Contra Costa County area where 
the Kaiser plan has its greatest strength. 

“Good,” says Henry J. Kaiser. That's 
what we want. That's what we're after. 
More power to them.” 


H. R. 8149, Introduced by Chairman of 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as a Substitute for H. R. 
7341—The New Bill Incorporates 
Amendments Made by Committee to 
H. R. 7341 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has authorized and directed 
me to report favorably without amend- 
ment, H. R. 8149, a bill to amend the hos- 
pital survey and construction provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide assistance to the States for survey- 
ing the need for diagnostic or treatment 
centers, for hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, for rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and for nursing homes, and to pro- 
vide assistance in the construction of 
such facilities through grants to public 
and nonprofit agencies, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill takes the place of H. R. 7341, 
which I had the privilege to introduce 
on January 18 following the delivery of 
President Eisenhower's special health 
message to the Congress. 

The bill carries out one phase of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's health program. It 
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provides for the expansion of the pro- 
gram which is provided for under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 
The expansion provided for in H. R. 
8149 adopts the same principles which 
have proven so successful in the case of 
hospitals under the Hill-Burton Act. It 
would assist the States in constructing 
diagnostic or treatment centers, hos- 
pitals for chronic diseases, nursing 
homes, and rehabilitation facilities. 

I want to stress that our committee 
Was unanimous in reporting H. R. 8149. 
This unanimity is in line with the earlier 
history of the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act, which received bipartisan 
support when the program was first ini- 
tiated in 1946 and again in 1949 and 1952, 
when the duration of the program was 
extended through fiscal year 1957. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has gone over carefully 
the original program, and it firmly be- 
lieves that the expansion of the program 
called for in H. R. 8149 will greatly bene- 
fit the Anrerican people by providing the 
types of facilities which are clearly 
needed in providing health services to 
our people. 


Reducing Accidents at Railroad Crossings 
and on Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert a copy of an 
outstanding speech recently delivered by 
the vice president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. at a safety meeting in 
conjunction with the Mullins and Marion 
high schools located in my district in 
South Carolina. 

I considered it a privilege and a pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity to attend 
both the meetings at Marion and Mullins 
and also a luncheon at the Pee Dee Lodge 
in Marion, S. C., where several hundred 
people listened with intent interest in 
the discussion of the problem of reduc- 
ing accidents at railroad cossings and 
on our highways. I feel that we should 
have meetings of this type scheduled for 
every section of the country as this seems 
to be the only means to make the general 
Public safety conscious, 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will take a few minutes of their valuable 
time to read the following speech de- 
livered by the vice president of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad: 

Mayor Turbeville, Mayor Atkinson, distin- 
guished guests, and friends, my good friend, 
Lawrence Jeffords, our vice president in 
charge of operations, planned to be with 
you today and to make this talk. However, 
he is recuperating from an emergency oper- 
ation for appendicitis and I am here to pinch 
hit for him as best I can. I am delighted 
to be with you and to be permitted to have 
a part in a movement that is so well worth- 
while from every standpoint, and I bring 
you Mr. Jeffords’ most sincere regrets that 
he cannot be with you. 
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The subject assigned to me is Safety at 
Railroad Crossings. There are only a few 
significant figures of the past I would like 
to mention, in the hope that they will linger 
in your minds. In 1952 in the United States, 
1,506 persons met death at railroad crossings, 
and thousands more were injured, many of 
them seriously. Twenty of these fatalities 
and 57 injuries occurred at railroad cross- 
ings in the State of South Carolina, This is 
a ghastly and entirely unnecessary toll and 
I am sure it will provide for each of us some 
idea of the importance of the problem we 
are here to consider. 

In my day-to-day work I have occasion to 
use statistics constantly and could give you 
a great many more of them to emphasize 
the importance of this question of safety at 
railroad crossings, if it were significant to 
measure importance in terms of deaths and 
injuries which have occurred in the past. 
I believe, however, that we will do better 
to think in terms of the future—to try to 
devise ways and means of preventing indi- 
viduals, perhaps one of your fellow citizens 
in your own community, from becoming a 
part of such tragic statistics. 

What are the causes of this needless 
slaughter? 

Are we to assume that the motoring pubtic 
regards life so lightly that it has become a 
group of gamblers playing for high stakes? 
And the stakes are high indeed, considering 
that they are human lives, not only the lives 
of the gamblers but also the lives of others, 
who might not want to play the game if 
they were left to choose. 

I do not think this is the answer. There 
may be a minor element of the motoring 
public that is willing to take a chance, 
merely to beat a train to a crossing, perhaps 
to test the horsepower of their automobiles, 
but I am sure that this is a very small group. 
It is the “lunatic fringe” which we probably 
will have with us always, and on which ef- 
forts to improve the situation will be wasted. 
These people are one of the causes of cross- 
ing accidents, of course, but I do not think 
they represent an important cause. 

Along with them I would put the drinking 
driver, the driver who is physically handi- 
capped or too old to drive, and the drivera 
of automobiles which are mechanically un- 
safe. But even when these dangerous drivers 
are included, we are still far away, in my 
opinion, from an adequate explanation of 
these crossing tragedies. The people involved 
in too many of them simply do not fit in 
either category. 

What, then, is the answer? 

I am persuaded that we will find the cause 
of the majority of these terrible railroad- 
crossing accidents, when we fix the blame 
for them were it belongs, and at the only 
place it can be controlled—that is, behind 
the steering wheel of an automobile driven 
by an individual who ordinarily is a perfectly 
sane and well-balanced person; in other 
words, behind the wheel of your car or mine. 

Well, you may ask, if that be so, what 
causes such a man to take foolish and un- 
necessary risks at a railroad crossing? I sug- 
gest there are two causes. The first of these 
is impatience—just plain impatience. Now, 
impatience is not altogether a bad thing. 
In many cases it is the father of progress. 
If our people had not been impatient with 
things as they were we would not have the 
America we know today. We all recognize 
that. But impatience is certainly not a good 
thing when it becomes so intolerant of delay 
that it impels an ordinarily sensible man 
to take a chance that may result in his death, 
and possibly the death of others. I do not 
believe any sane man, however impatient he 
might be, would take a chance such as that, 
unless his impatience is associated with 
something else, and that something else is 
thoughtlessness. 

One might think that carelessness would 
be involved, and of course it is, but I submit 
to you that carelessness must be preceded 
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by thoughtlessness when an average driver 
attempts to beat a train to a crossing, or 
crosses without observing ordinary care. 
Only a man who for the moment is not 
thinking would do such a thing, because 
if he were thinking he simply wouldn't do 
it. But when you get the combination of 
impatience and even a momentary thought- 
lessness, you have the stage set for a hor- 
rible tragedy at a ratlrond crossing. 

To my mind the cause of most of these 
accidents is just as simple as that, and I 
am more concerned about the remedy for 
the situation than I am at a loss to find 
the cause, 

What is the remedy—can the railroads 
correct the hazard by Improving crossing 
warning devices that will jolt a driver out 
of his momentary mental blackout? 

I would answer that by saying the rail- 
roads with the cooperation of State and Fed- 
eral authorities have been and are continu- 
ing to improve the physical situation at 
crossings as rapidly as they can. These 
things help tremendously, but the sad fact 
is that no known safety device, including 
signals, lights or even flagmen at railroad 
crossings, will provide a complete cure. I 
doubt that there is a motorist today who 
does not know the meaning of the standard 
cross-buck sign, which is the minimum pro- 
tection afforded at any railroad crossing, but 
there are still hundreds and thousands, yes, 
even millions, who pay that sign no atten- 
tion. There are far too many cases in which 
a motorist has pulled around cars waiting at 
grade crossings on account of the gates 
being down, or other safety devices opera- 
tions, and has run around ‘the gates, or 
crashed the red light, and sometimes almost 
struck down a flagman, in an effort to get 
across the track before the train arrives. 

The crossing safety device has not yet been 
invented that will reach out and grab the 
motorist by the nape of the neck when he 
is ignoring all warnings and insists upon 
trying to cross in front of an approaching 
train. Nor have the railroads yet succeeded 
in employing a locomotive engineer who can 
reach out of his engine cab and shove the 
motorist gently off the crossing before the 
locomotive strikes him, or he strikes the 
locomotive. 

No, whatever the warning device, we still 
have to contend with the motorist who is 
impatient and for a moment is not thinking. 

For these people, possibly you or me to- 
morrow, I suggest that the sensible approach 
to the problem is exactly what we are doing 
here today. I am firmly convinced that 
with the cooperation of the motoring public, 
State, and local governments, law enforce- 
ment officers, newspapers and radio, civic 
organizations, and school authorities, we can 
go a long way toward licking this problem; 
we can make the ‘motoring public railroad 
crossing safety conscious,” and we can over- 
come thoughtlessness, But safety is not a 
l-day affair. It is a 24 hour, day-in and 
day-out, year-in and year-out program of 
education that must be perpetuated in such 
a manner that it will reach all segments of 
the motoring public. The railroad man has 
dinned into his ears constantly all sorts of 
safety slogans, among which is: Eternal 
Vigllance is the price of safety. Let us make 
our automobile drivers understand that too. 

Safety cannot be legislated, but it can be 
instilled into the minds of our drivers 
through a constant program of education. 
That is where we of the railroad who are 
so vitally concerned with this problem need 
your aid. Wedo not profess to have found a 
panacea or even à solution, but we do tank 
we are moving in the right direction. 

In mid-1950, we inaugurated on the Coast 
Line what we call our grade-crossing safety 
program. This program, which is under the 
direction of our property-protection depart- 
ment, was designed to reach the motoring 
public in an effort to secure its cooperation 
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in reducing grade-crossing accidents on our 
railroad. Members of the property-protec- 
tion department make observations at grade 
crossings on the system, usually at a time 
when one or more trains are due, and when 
a motorist is observed flagrantly violating 
the ordinary rules for a safe crossing, the 
license number of the automobile is taken 
and the registered owner is written a cour- 
teous letter on an especially designed let- 
terhead, calling attention to the violation 
noted and asking the driver's assistance and 
cooperation, as well as that of his family and 
friends, in making our grade-crossing safety 
program a success. 

Since inauguration of that program and 
through 1953, we made 12,463 checks at grade 
crossings, and wrote letters to 247 motor- 
ists who were observed disregarding signs 
and signals. We feel that this program has 
had and wiil continue to have a good effect, 
at least in our territory, and that we will 
secure the wholehearted support of many mo- 
torists and thelr families. We have given 
this program wide publicity through news- 
papers, radio, in our schools, in addresses 
before civic organizations, and in partici- 
pation in safety-minded programs such as 
this splendid gathering today. Results of 
such a program are intangible but we feel 
that it is accomplishing something, If even 
one life is sayed, then our efforts have been 
well spent. 

In addition to our program of checking 
motorists at railroad crossings, our safety 
department has been conducting a school- 
safety program. During 1953 that program 
reached 100,000 students at 110 schools. 
Here again we have no method of definitely 
measuring the effectiveness of the program, 
but we believe our efforts have been help- 
ful. In our railroad-crossing checks that 
I mentioned a moment ago, not a single 
teen-age driver has been observed violating 
the rules of safe crossing. Regardless of 
whether our school-safety program is re- 
sponsible, or even partially responsible for 
that record, we are encouraged with the 
result. 

While we on the Coast Line recognize this 
problem of rallroad-crossing safety to be 
one of the most urgent safety problems fac- 
ing the Nation today, we do not regard it 
as being too formidable to tackle. We will 
never stop making every possible effort to 
avoid future rallroad-crossing accidents, The 
silver lining to the dark cloud of crossing 
accidents is found in our bellef that the 
American motorists are awakening—perhaps 
slowly, but, nevertheless, awakening—to the 
realization that rallroad crossings are not 
the place for impatience and thoughtless- 
ness. We are encouraged to believe that we 
are now in an era of stop, look, listen, think, 
and live. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp a letter I have received from Judge 
A. F. Wells, executive secretary of the 
Lithuanian Council of Chicago, and a 
resolution adopted at special commemo- 
rative ceremonies by the American citi- 
zens of Lithuanian descent of the city of 
Chicago, III. 
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Mr. Speaker, February 16, 1954, 
marked the 36th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence, and after due de- 
liberations unanimously adopted this 
resolution, in which over a million Amer- 
icans, of Lithuanian ancestry have con- 
curred, 

The above-mentioned letter and reso- 
lution follow: 


LITHUANIAN COUNCIL or CHICAGO, 
Chicago, III., February 25, 1954. 
Hon. THomas S. GORDON, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Gordon: I am forwarding here- 
with copy of a resolution adopted at special 
commemoration ceremonies marking the 36th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s Independence. 

I am sure that this resolution will be of 
interest to you in view of your expressed 
attitude toward helping subjugated peoples 
and your interest in stopping the spread of 
communism throughout the world. 

More than 1 million Americans of Lithua- 
nian ancestry join in this resolution and 
hope that the forces of evil supported and 
inspired by Communist Russia can be re- 
moved forever as a threat to world peace. 

Very truly yours, 
A. F. WELLS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Unanimously adopted, after due deliber- 
ation by the American citizens of Lithuanian 
descent of the city of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois, at the commemoration of the 36th 
anniversary of Lithuania's independence, 
held under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
Council of Chicago at the Ashland Audi- 
torium on the 14th day of February 1954. 

“Whereas the American people continue 
to believe in certain inalienable principles 
enunciated in the American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Atlantic Charter, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the Charter of the United Nations; and 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania, firmly 
espousing the selfsame principles in their 
declaration of independence promulgated 
in 1918, have won their liberty by valiant 
fight against the oppressors and, during the 
22 peaceful years, against seemingly insur- 
mountable odds, converted war-devastated 
Lithuania into a prosperous and progressive 
country; and 

“Whereas, in 1940, Soviet Russia, in con- 
spiracy with Hitlerite Germany and in con- 
sistent and unilateral violation of all the 
treaties and declarations solemnly under- 
written by It, viz, peace and nonaggression 
pacts with the Baltic States, occupied Lithu- 
ania and annexed her to the Soviet Union, 
and, in 1944, following the defeat of the Ger- 
man armies on the eastern front, again took 
over that country, in complete disregard of 
the wartime policies and obligations under 
the Atinntic Charter and the Charter of the 
United Nations to which Soviet Russia is A 
cosignatory with the United States and other 
allied countries; and 

“Whereas a major half of Europe, the cradle 
of modern civilization, and Asia, the most 
populous continent, Mes today under the 
sway of lawless rule by the militant commu- 
nism which, eagerly looking for new victims, 
is already rearing its ugly head in other 
adjacent areas; and 

“Whereas the Communist conspiracy, bY 
unprecedented and unorthodox methods, has 
infiltrated deep into the still free world. 
using any deceit or stratagem to further its 
ideological, psychological, or subversive at- 
tack upon every strata of free world society 
including education, art, press, labor, indus- 
try. agriculture, and government; and 

“Whereas military preparedness of the free 
nations alone or together with isolated at- 
tempts to counter Communist aggression are 
not adequate to cope with the global Krem- 
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lin strategy and its unorthodox methods: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved— 

“That the patriotic American citizens of 
Lithuanian descent of Chicago, III., having 
carefully reviewed the events of the recent 
past and the deplorable state of interna- 
tional affairs at the beginning of the year 
1954, respectfully submit to the President, 
Secretary of State, and Members of Congress 
of the United States; - 

“That the Government of the United 
States inaugurate, in the true American tra- 
dition, vigorous and consistent policy to 
effectively confront the global and centrally 
controlled Kremlin conspiracy for world 
subjugation; 

“That the Government of the United 
States utilize the American supremacy in 
political, military, and economic world affairs 
to the benefit of mankind by providing a 
wise and coordinated leadership to the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere in their 
struggle to resist Communist imperialism; 

“That the Government of the United States 
enlist the cooperation of the great. potential 
anti-Communist force, among the several 
hundreds of millions of the enslaved, by em- 
ploying all suitable means and measures, but 
avoiding premature and abortive uprisings, 
to assist the subjugated peoples to coordi- 
nate their fight for survival; 

“That the Government of the United States 
insist upon the sanctity of treaties, much 
advertised by Soviet spokesmen since 1939, 
and invoke the authority of the United Na- 
tions to demand that the Soviet. Government 
conform its policies to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and United Nations Charter 
solemnly underwritten by it, as well as honor 
its prewar international obligations under 
the peace treaties and nonaggression and 
friendship pacts concluded by the Soviet 
Union with the Republics of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia, by withdrawing military 
and police forces and Communist Party ap- 
paratus from the occupied territories so that 
the people may freely fashion governments 
of their own choosing; 

“That the Senate of the United States, 
taking cognizance of the barbarous Soviet 
practices applied against the Baltic and 
other enslaved peoples, immediately ratify 
the Genocide Convention so that the aid ‘of 
the United Nations may be invoked in saving 
the entire nations from destruction at the 
hands of the Kremlin criminals; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Amer- 
loans of Chicago, Hl., reaffirming thelr pledge 
of cooperation with the Government of the 
United States in its efforts to bring about 
peace, stability, and prosperity in the world, 

greatest appreciation and gratitude 

to the President of the United States and 
his administration for steadfast adherence 
to the principles of morality and democracy 
in international relations and for the sup- 
port extended to the cause of independence 
of Lithuania; to Representative CHARLES J. 
Kersten from Wisconsin, Speaker Josera W. 
Martin, JR., of the House of Representatives, 
both the majority and minority leaders of 
the House, other Members of Congress of the 
United States, and the leadership of both the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees, for encouraging the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in their hopes 
of liberation by the creation of the House 
Baltic Committee which will document and 
establish the pattern of aggression and en- 
alavement followed by the conspirators of 
the Kremlin against the free nations of the 
world; to all other distinguished Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
who, on numerous occasions, have lent their 
moral encouragement to and sympathy with 
the Baitic and other persecuted peoples. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL oF CHICAGO, 

ANTHONY VaLoNis, President, 

Judge ALFONsE F, WELLS, Secretary. 
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Europe’s Steel—The Planners Are 
Ignoring Some Hard Market Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Barron’s for March 1 has an article 
by Mr. Egon Kaskeline on the subject 
of the European Steel and Coal Com- 
munity. This article sets out in clear 
focus a question that Congress must de- 
termine in the next few weeks in view 
of the fact that the European steel and 
coal community is asking for a million 
dollar loan for this pool which it is pre- 
sumed will help finance a major expan- 
sion of heavy industry in six European 
countries that are participating in the 
pool. The author of the article raises 
a serious question as to the use of a mil- 
lion dollars of taxpayer's money when 
it appears that there is hardly a need 
for this money if the facts, as set forth 
in this article, are true, 

The article follows: 

EUROPE'S STEEL—THE PLANNERS ARE IGNORING 
SOME HARD Marker Facts 
(By Egon Kaskeline) 

Officials of the United States will sit down 
in Washington this month with representa- 
tives of the European steel and coal com- 
munity to iron out detalis of a proposed $100 
million American loan to the pool. The loan, 
which will help finance a major expansion 
of heavy industry in the six participating 
countries, Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, and Western Ger- 
many, already has the blessings of the White 
House. In the view of President Eisenhower, 
it will foster the Continent’s integration “in 
a practical and useful way.” 

Anyone familiar with the current Euro- 
pean industrial scene must finds this a 
strange choice of words. It's true that the 
proposed loan might conceivably have some 
political merit if it pushes France closer to 
ratifying the long-delayed European Army 
pact. But whether such a credit will prove 
either practical or useful seems open to seri- 
ous question, on two counts at least. For 
one thing, as Barron's has pointed out before, 
the money will be turned over to a central 
planning board—the so-called high authority 
headed by M. Jean Monnet—whose invest- 
ment decisions will be guided less by the 
market than by some master blueprint. But 
more to the point, Europe at the moment and 
for the foreseeable future appears to be con- 
fronted not by a shortage of either steel 
or coal, but by a surfeit of both commodities. 

The fact is that the “Black Pool,” as the 
steel and coal community is sometimes 
called, is already seriously overexpanded. 
Ironically, this state of affairs is due to the 
workings of another and better-known global 
scheme, the Marshall Plan. In the postwar 
years under ECA more than $2.5 billion was 
poured into coal and steel in the com- 
munity countries, raising the total of such 
investments to over $6 billion. France re- 
ceived the lion’s share of this ald, $114 billion 
in all, enough to transform its obsolete steel 
facilities into modern, efficient plants and 
give it two new continuous wide-strip mills 
in Lorraine. 

Largely as a result of the Marshall plan, 
steel production in the 6 western European 
nations increased from 29 million tons in 
1949 to 44 million in 1952. The ambitious 
high command of the coal and steel commu- 
nity is aiming at capacity of 50 million tons 
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by 1956 and 56 million tons by 1960. Yet 
last year, owing to a slackening in demand 
in both the domestic and export markets, 
steel output dropped to less than 40 million 
tons, and some of the newly modernized 
mills operated at barely 80 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

Since the turn of the year, moreover, there 
has been no sign of any pickup in bookings. 
The steel-export market, if anything, has 
grown increasingly unprofitable. For exam- 
ple, official rt prices of merchant bars, 
which reached a record of $150 a ton in 1951, 
dropped to $87 a ton by the end of last year 
and are now quoted at below $80. 

As a result, Europe’s steelmasters are far 
less eager than the high authority to build 
new capacity on the Continent. In the past 
year or two, in fact, they have shown a 
marked preference for investing in steel ca- 
pacity abroad. Largely with their aid steel 
production is burgeoning in Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. Brazil's output, 
for example, is scheduled to rise from 900,000 
tons a year to 2.5 million; India's from 1.6 
million to 2.5 million; and Australia's from 
1.7 million to 2.5 million. Other big projects 
are under way in Egypt, Pakistan, Colombia, 
and Mexico. 

Similarly, the steelmaking raw materials of 
the community seem, if anything, over- 
abundant. Coalisacasein point. A falling 
off in sales last year led to some production 
cutbacks in the fuel. Nonetheless, at the 
year end heavy stocks had piled up at pit- 
heads all over Western Europe. And im- 
ports of American coal, which once poured 
across the Atlantic in great quantities, have 
dwindled to a comparative trickle. Yet the 
high authority is mapping out a 40-million- 
ton increase in coal output between now and 
1956, from 240 million to 280 million tons, in 
spite of a lukewarm response from the in- 
dustry. 

The go-slow attitude of the mine opera- 
tors, incidentally, seems justified not only 
by the dip in steel production, but also by 
the long-range prospects for coal, All over 
Europe, energy sources other than coal are 
multiplying—waterpower, natural gas, and 
oil. Italy's consumption of natural gas, for 
example, is now equivalent to 5 million 
tons of coal yearly. Germany has raised 
its crude-oll output to more than 2 million 
tons and is shooting for 3 million this year. 
France is receiving more and more oil from 
its interest in Iraq Petroleum and associated 
Middle Eastern companies. In fact, the 
competition of fuel oil with nationalized 
French coal has grown so serious that the 
French authorities now levy special taxes 
on it to protect their Investment. 

Iron ore, the other major steelmaking 
Taw material, also seems to be in ample 
supply. The output of rich Swedish ores, as 
well as that of inferior grades in Lorraine 
and North Africa, has expanded consider- 
ably in recent years. Yet production of this 
raw material will be increased by 25 percent 
if the program of the Coal and Steel Auth- 
ority is carried out. Small wonder, then, 
that Sweden's producers are upset at the 
idea. They feel that any forced-draft ex- 
pansion of iron ore capacity on the Conti- 
nent itself would serve only to displace rich 
Scandinavian ore, creating serious economic 
problems for the nations of the North with- 
out appreciably benefiting Europe's steel i- 
dustry. 

To counter the critics of his program, M. 
Monnet tends to take a long view. He argues 
that steel consumption in Europe is bound 
to rise sharply in a few years’ time. In 
1953, after all, per capita use of steel in the 
“Black Pool" countries amounted to only 
430 pounds, as against over 700 pounds in 
the United Kingdom and nearly 1,400 pounds 
in the United States. Moreover, the pro- 
posed new investment projects of the Coal 
and Steel Community are aimed at cutting 
costs and prices as well as expanding out- 
put. Once prices can be reduced, steel con- 
sumption will respond, 
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In rebuttal, it might be noted that more 
steel is used in the United States than any- 
where else, not just because steel Itself is 
cheap, but because the prices of products 
made of steel are relatively low. Mass pro- 
duction and efficient distribution have 
brought cars and an amazing variety of home 
appliances within the range of virtually the 
entire United States population. These 
products now are major and growing mar- 
kets for the metal. In contrast, Western 
Europe has lagged badly in the development 
of both mass production and distribution 
methods. This gap isn’t likely to be bridged 
overnight. 

Whether the Continent's long-range appe- 
tite for steel will actually increase as rapidly 
as the high authority hopes is thus debat- 
able. But in any case certain conclusions 
about its projected expansion program seem 
justified, It will sink large amounts of cap- 
ital into a sector of Europe's economy that 
is surely over-expanded at the present time. 
It will run a serious risk of diverting scarce 
productive resources Into arbitrary and pos- 
sibly wasteful channels. Finally, it will turn 
the high authority not Into an agency for 
expanding markets, but for dictating how in- 
vestment is to go forward. For the United 
States to contribute $100 million for such a 
purpose is surely a curious use of the tax- 


payers’ money. 


Address by Hon. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., to 
Texas-Ex Association Annual Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a very excellent 
and timely address delivered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas, the 
Honorable LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR., at the 
annual banquet of the Ex-Students’ As- 
sociation of the University of Texas held 
here in Washington last night, March 
2, Texas Independence Day: 

One hundred and eighteen years ago a 
emall band of brave men with ideals and 
purpose put aside all hope for thenrselves 
and gave Texas to the future. One hundred 
and eighty Americans, gentlemen and 
rogues, schoolteachers and adventurers, law- 
yers and outlaws, united behind one firm 
purpose—freedom—and resolved rather to 
die than to be slaves. 

Against odds of nearly 30 to 1 they stood 
squarely in the path of duty and flaunted 
their defiance to the tyranny they were 
called upon to face, They fought. They 
dic toa man. And when the dark wind of 
March 6, 1836, fluttered the tattered standard 
of freedom on the ramparts of the Alamo, 
there was born from their death a symbol 
of courage, a magnificent rebirth of sacri- 
fice and patriotisny, reborn in each genera- 
tion of Americans who learn of their or- 
deal. They lost their present to give us 
the future. 

The Texas declaration of independence af- 
firms one of the reasons for our Revolution 
it was Mexico's failure to establish a public 
educational system. 

The idea of a University of Texas is as old 
as Texas itself. The liberators of Texas 
declared “It is idle to expect the continuance 
of civil liberty or the capacity of self-govern- 
ment unless a people are educated and en- 
lightened.” 
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To carry out this axiom an act was passed 
in 1858 to establish the university. The 
preamble of this act reads: “Whereas from 
the earliest time, it has been the cherished 
design of the republic and the State of Texas 
that there shall be established within her 
limits an institution of learning to be so 
maintained as to place within the reach of 
our people whether rich or poor, the oppor- 
tunity of a thorough education.” 

Today our great university stands as a 
monument to the vision and the courage of 
those early sponsors of public education. 

To me, the inscription emblazoned across 
the entrance of the Administration Build- 
ing, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free,” is a challenge to our 
State, the Nation, and the world. 

It has become obvious that truth today 18 
a rationed commodity. Too long we have 
been content in this country with the plati- 
tude “These truths we hold to be self evi- 
dent.” Obvious, yes, to a free people—but 
not to those who head a censored press or 
listen to a censored radio, Yet over 800 
million people of the world base their beliefs 
and opinions on such prescribed opiates. 

Today we are faced with a tyrant more 
vicious than Santa Ana, more ruthless than 
Hitler. The sands have run out for pleas- 
antries and day dreams; only the past Is 
secure. The future is purchased by the 
present. We cannot get beyond danger 
without facing danger, recognizing it for 
what it is and acting bravely upon that 
conclusion. 

To meet that danger, for the past 37 years 
and, in particular, since World War II, this 
Nation has advanced billions of dollars to 
our allies as economic aid, to make them 
self-supporting—as military ald to bulld up 
their battle potential and as relief, simply 
to keep their populations from sheer starva- 
tion. The program has had its full share of 
extravagances and busts, but in the main it 
has paid off well in results. Strong nations 
have been able to retain thelr strength. 
Weak nations have been bolstered so that 
they might still remain in the community 
of the free world, where, otherwise, they 
might have slipped behind the Iron Curtain. 
The emergency situation of extreme hunger 
has, in á large measure, been met. 

What now? 

The battle to save men's physical bodies Is 
largely going our way. It is, by no means, 
over. Yet, control of the situation is on our 
side. The Soviet Union has found out, once 
and for all, the importance of the mighty 
resources of the American people, to main- 
tain the economic stability, the military 
striking power, of their allies. While not 
entirely conceding the field to us, the tac- 
tiotans of the Kremlin have transferred 
the pressure of their attack to a more vul- 
nerable sector of our battleline. 

They have recognized, just as we, that this 
country cannot indefinitely continue its eco- 
nomic support of other countries without 
endangering our own economic structure. 

They have joined conflict with us in a 
much more nebulous field. 

The men who drafted the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence foresaw such a field 
of conflict and highlighted it with this key 
sentence: “Nations, as well as individuals, 
are amenable for their acts to the public 
opinion of mankind.” 

This is the basis of the current conflict 
between the Soviet Union and us. 

We are above all engaged in a war of ideas, 
a struggle for the minds of men. Allies, re- 
gardiess of how fat and sleek they have be- 
come, are of no avail unless they as individ- 
uals and nations are conyinced that the fate 
of freemen rides with the destiny of the 
United States. They must of their own free 
will have the desire to stand with us in any 
threat to democracy. 

In this battle, all is not going our way. 
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Let us look at this intangible factor which 
our forefathers chose to call the public opin- 
jon of mankind. 

Since the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, 
since 1918, the Soviet Union has engaged 
in an all-out propaganda offensive. Thou- 
sands of Communist books, tens of thou- 
sands of Communist pamphlets, printed in 
every known language, have flooded the 
world. With the coming of radio, daily 
Communist indoctrination material has 
crossed international boundaries. 

It is not astonishing that Hitler should 
adopt the same methods when he came into 
power. Radio France and BBC sought to 
contradict and oppose this force. We, our- 
selves, when plunged into World War II. 
contributed to the universal deluge of words. 

What was the result? 

The minds of men, especially those in 
Europe, became immunized to all kinds of 
propaganda, whatever its source. 

It is as if we had found a new Insecticide 
to kill off the common housefly. The in- 
sects which escaped might build up an im- 
munity to the preparation used and continue 
to multiply. The converts to propaganda, 
like the victims of an insecticide, dwindle 
in ratio to the immunity gained. 

The “show me“ attitude toward the sway- 
ing of public opinion exists in propaganda- 
satiated Europe. It has been passed on to the 
Asiatics. 

How has the Soviet Union attained its 
present ascendency in the strife for the 
minds of men? 

Examine the list of Communist puppet 
quislings, from China to East Germany. 
What do you find? Each satellite leader has, 
at one time or another, spent student years 
in the Soviet Union, usually in Moscow 
itself. These student-visitors did more than 
attach themselves to surface thoughts in 
their home away from home. They not 
only read Communist, talked Communist, 
and lived Communist, their brain-washed 
minds thought Communist. 

Thus, the Mao's of yesterday—students 
then—hbecame the satellite masters of today. 

Yet, compared to our own efforts in this 
field, the men of the Kremlin were late in 
recognizing the benefits of student exchange. 

In 1900 the Boxer Rebellion in China was 
quelled by the joint efforts of several Western 
countries. All the other nations whose prop- 
erty or nationals were injured by this up- 
rising against the foreign devils exacted full 
payment for damages incurred. The United 
States deviated from this procedure, We 
estimated our damages and insisted that a 
sufficient number of Chinese students be 
educated in this country to make up for the 
entire sum of what we would have, other- 
wise, received in the form of reparations. 

The State Department estimates that up- 
ward of 2,000 Chinese students were edu- 
cated in the United States before the Boxer 
Rebellion funds were exhausted. 

At this very moment, these former stu- 
dents form a hard core of Chinese resistance 
to communism, both on Formosa and on 
the Chinese mainland. 

Last year the International Information 
Administration sponsored the exchange of 
8,000 persons between the United States and 
72 other countries, These people will study. 
train, teach, lecture, do research, or observe 
and consult outside their own countries. 

This am has made progress, but it 18 
not of sufficient size to meet the ominous 
threat of a like program now being manipu- 
lated by the Marxist bosses of Red Russia. 

What does this mere trickle of visitors 
amount to in comparison with the major 
effort now beling made by the Soviet Union? 

It has been authoritatively estimated that, 
in 1953, this country spent $100 million on 
psychological warfare in all fields while the 
Soviet Union, in the same year, spent $1.5 
billion. It would be safe to say that our 
entire psychological warfare program costs 
less than Russia's outlay for student ex- 
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change alone. There will bé no lack of 
teachers for the coming crops of Red under- 
fraduates because we have official knowledge 
that between 6 and 7 million persons 
in Russia are trained as propagandists and 
agitators. 

With these facts in mind, It Is increasingly 
evident that Russia is making an all-out 
campaign to capture the minds of the lead- 
ers of tomorrow in strategic countries. Just 
to cite one country, it is known that thou- 
sands of young Indonesians are being offered 
educations with all expenses paid in Com- 
muniést-controlled countries. This is being 
repeated throughout Asia and Europe. 

With this in mind, it becomes clear that 
the Communists need not necessarily win 
French Indochina by military aggression 
this year or the next. By educating the 
future leaders of that country in Communist 
cchools, indoctrinating them in Marxist 
thought, and by sending them home to as- 
sume positions of leadership they can wear 
down French and allied opposition by sheer 
attrition. Yet the number of Indonesians 
educated in this country last year wouldn't 
have filled a DC-6. 

And Indochina is only one country. There 
are other countries equally vulnerable to 
this Soviet threat. We have but to look at 
the confused thinking of some of our own 
soldiers who were POW's to realize the 
lengths to which the Commies will go in 
their brain washing. 

What can we do about it? 

First, we must realize that winning the 
battle for the minds of men is just as im- 
portant as a victory on the battlefield—and 
results in a lot fewer gold star mothers. 

It ig an axiom of present-day diplomacy 
that the only language the Kremlin under- 
stands is force. Let us match force with 
force in the battle for men's minds. We 
are the originators of student exchange. We 
can, since there will no doubt be a justi- 
fiable tapering off of the vast outlay for 
our foreign-aid program, meet the Soviet 
chalenge without impairing our national 
economy. 

We should bring a minimum of 100,009 
foreign students a year into the United 
States and enroll them in our educational 
institutions. At approximately $1,500 a year 
for expenses, the total would be in the 
neighborhood of 8150 million—small in 
ratio to what we are now paying in aid to 
buy friends. 

The cost of the program can be further 
curtailed and the education lengthened by 
furnishing transportation to these students 
in American naval vessels, We can exert 
a very powerful influence at a proportion- 
ately low cost in selling our way of govern- 
ment to foreign countries. 

Our own university has been a leader in 
meeting this educational challenge by fur- 
thering a foreign-exchange program. It has 
by location and history emphasized Latin 
American students. It has not overlooked 
the students of other countries, however. 
At present our faculty and students repre- 
sent at least 1 citizen from 61 countries. 

Obviously there will be those in this coun- 
try who would oppose such a program of 
educating students from other countries 
on the scale I have suggested. But the 

of a nation is always beset with 

problems and challenges, If it is to progress 

then it must meet the challenges as they 
are presented. 

is Just like riding a bicycle. 

have to keep going forward or fall off. 

A nation cannot accept as an example 
the old fellow who was celebrating his 100th 
birthday, A newspaper reporter went out to 
see him and said, “Pop, I guess you've seen 
a lot of changes in that hundred years.” 
The old gentleman said, “Yup—and I've been 
agin’ all of them.” 

An example of the influence felt by even 
the present limited program is a Greek doc- 
tor educated in this country, After study- 
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ing at the Mayo Clinic, he went back to 
Greece and opened a 70-bed hospital. This 
one man's hospital now serves over 40,000 
Greeks a year. 

We must avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to fight the big lle with the big truth. 
Our purpose must be to create a spirit of 
unity and strength among the free people 
of the world. To create a better under- 
standing of the United States and to expose 
the lies of communism. 

These foreign students will help us do 
just that. 

They will eventually become our best am- 
bassadors overseas. Our own experts often 
fail where people of their own nationality 
would succeed in spreading democracy. We 
know that a real dirt farmer is the best 
person to sell soil-conseryation practices to 
his fellow farmers—that he succeeds where 
the Washington expert's advice often goes 
unheeded. 

The best salesman for American democ- 
racy to an Asiatic is another Asiatic—and 
so it is for Europeans, South Americans, or 
other countries and nationalities. An Amer- 
ican, visiting those countries, who tries to 
sell American democracy is looked on as a 
suspect, 

Foreign students in our midst must learn 
the real America. Let's not just concentrate 
on universities like Harvard where a for- 
eigner is a common occurrence. Let's dis- 
tribute these students through the South, 
the Southwest, and the Middle West as well. 
Let them be taken into the homes of Amer- 
ican families, live with American students 
in order to truly understand us. America 
is more than just a text book. It ls a way 
of life. 

We must be selective in choosing our stu- 
dents. Accept those with qualities of lead- 
ership in the fields of medicine, law, sci- 
ence, farming, business, and labor. When 
they return home, the student of our meth- 
ods of production could lead enlightened 
labor movements, the student of agricul- 
tural methods could lead farm progress—and 
the lawyer promote our concept of equity. 

This struggle with the Communists ls not 
one that will be resolved this year or next 
year. We have some long, tough years 
ahead. How we live tomorrow will be de- 
termined by what we do today. 

Just as the Alamo was a battle in the war 
for Texas independence, so was Korea a bat- 
tle within the war against communism. In 
Korea we did not lose a war or win a war— 
but we are strong. We have shown that we 
will not succumb to the treacherous capitu- 
lations of Munich. 

At the Alamo all was lost. It was the most 
complete military defeat any nation ever 
suffered. But who dares say the Alamo was 
in vain? For nothing? For out of the 
ashes of defeat came a story of freemen's 
courage which still inspires us for victories. 
Out of the stand of that gallant little band 
at the Alamo came the precious time for 
Houston to prepare his forces and select his 
battleground at San Jacinto. And, above 
all, out of the Alamo came the victory cry 
of Texans and Americans from San Jacinto 
to Salerno—"Remember the Alamo.” 

Korea will have been in vain only if we 
lack the fortitude to continue the struggle 
for the minds of men. Out of Korea has 
come the ageless courage of freemen. Out 
of Korea has come the time for us to pre- 
pare. Out of Korea has come the warning 
to us to make the most of that time. 

Men have died there to give us this last 
chance. 

In the Alamo a few hours before the final 
assault, Col. William Barrett Travis took 
his sword from his sheath and drew a thin 
line down the floor. He told his men wh&t 
they faced. Certain death. But death for 
a cause. Then he said, “Those who came 
to y and die with me, step across this 
line.” All but one man stepped across that 
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line of destiny into the souls of freemen 
everywhere. 

We are faced with a similar choice, only 
we do not face the certain death which they 
faced. Rather than death we face financial 
sacrifice, belt tightening, inconvenience and 
the winning of the public opinion of man- 
kind against despot rulers who would brain 
wash freemen. 

History has drawn for us a line of destiny, 
We must step across it if we are to survive. 
Those who have gone before did not hesi- 
tate when the choice was theirs, The choice 
now rests with us. 

With a heritage of liberty behind us—with 
the help of God—we must cross that line— 
and we shali not fall. 


People Are Important 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, my home city of Albany, N. V., 
is in the midst of celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of the Union, 
which took place in 1754, at which time 
the First American Congress met to 
adopt a resolution calling for a union 
of the several colonies. 

We have chosen national unity for our 
theme. The celebration began at the 
annual dinner of the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce, where the principal speak- 
er was Richard E. Roberts, manager of 
employee relations, Ford Motor Co. 

He spoke wisely and well about the 
necessity for a spirit of unity and under- 
standing between management and 
workers and I should like to read into 
the Recorp some of his pertinent r'ar- 
marks. He said: f ; 

Industry today is definitely concerned 
about human values. We know that people 
are important, 

Henry Ford II established human engi- 
neering as a basic part of Ford Motor Co. 
policy when he assumed leadership of our 
company in 1946. At that time, he sald: If 
we can solve the problems of human rela- 
tions in, industrial production, we can make 
as much progress toward better living in 
this country during the next 10 years as 
we made during the past 25 years through 
the development of the machinery of mass 
production.” 

Industry has learned that machines alone 
do not give us mass production. Mass pro- 
duction is achieved by both machines and 
men. The human factor is the most valua- 
ble asset of any industrial enterprise. 

Machines, buildings, and equipment—al’ a 
these can be duplicated. But the one ele Ut 
ment which cannot be duplicated is tlicy 
unique combination of talent, skill, and exp 
rience represented by the men and women ` 
of an organization working together as a 


Our idea of human relations is not vision- 
ary do-goodism. It is not a plan to present 
employees, 1 paternalistic fashion, with a 
“heaven } e on earth.” It is a hard- 
headed, r istic, businesslike point of view, 

Clearl. the company benefits when the 
employee benefits—and so will the public 
benefit through lower costs and better 
products. 

Too many people have failed to realize that 
in order to have more we must produce more. 


A 
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It is our firm conviction that the best Inter- 
ests of the American worker, as well as the 
consumer and the company, lie in the direc- 
tion of maximum production and produc- 
tivity. 

That ts the surest road to low costs and 
prices and a higher standard of living for 
the Nation as a whole. It is the road to a 
healthy economy, and it is only in a healthy, 

and well-run nation that we can 
afford the highest possible wage rates and 
the steadiest possible employment. 

I think you will agree that this conviction 
is especially sound from the viewpoint of the 
workers of this country. Maximum take- 
home pay, maximum annual employment— 
all the things that spell security—can be 
achieved only when a company is operating 
under the best possible and most favorable 
conditions. 

What is needed today is industrial states- 
manship instead of industrial antagonism. 
The public interest requires that we find 
ways to eliminate industrial warfare with- 
out impairing or diminishing the rights 
which both management and labor must con- 
tinue to enjoy. We will always have some 
honest differences of opinion, but we cer- 
tainly can deal with these on a more human 
and professional plane. 

In this we must have the wholehearted co- 
operation of responsible union leadership. 
Union leaders today have the power to affect 
industrial production on a vast scale and if 
they are going to be real leaders, they must 
accept the obligations that go with leader- 
ship. 


Capitol Shooting Blamed on Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


“Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ieave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
column by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on March 2, 1954. The article follows: 
Carrrot. SHOoTING BLAMED ON ReDs—Com- 

MUNIS<S, USING PUERTO RICANS AS FRONTS, 

REPORTED CHECKMATED IN PLOT TO KILL 

EISENHOWER AND HOOVER 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Communist infiltration forces in the 
United States, attempting to use Puerto 
Rican fanatics as a front, have been check- 
mated in their plot to assassinate President 
Eisenhower and J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

For several weeks the existence of this 
assignment, as given to Puerto Rican agents 
in New York, has been known here, but it 
was not expected that an effort would be 
vade to shoot up Congress. 
tu he connection between the Puerto Rican 
nationalists and the Communists has been 
well established for some time. As early as 
July 1943, the American Communist Party 
issued a statement which said in part: 

“We pledge our full support to the Na- 
tionalist Party of Puerto Rico and to the 
complete unification of all the people of 
Puerto Rico and their various parties around 
= supreme task of achieving full nation- 

“We will fulfill our pledge by rallying the 
people and particularly the labor movement 
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of our country to Puerto Rican independ- 
énce as a necessary tion to correct 
relations with all Latin America and as an 
acid test of the Atlantic Charter, Puerto 
Rico must and will be free.” 

Within 60 days after the attempt to as- 
Sassinate President Truman the convention 
of the national committee of the American 
Communist Party on December 28, 1950, in 
New York—the last of the Communist Party 
conclaves to be held—had in it a Puerto 
Rican Communist delegation, and this decla- 
ration was made: 

“We place the responsibility for the blood- 
shed on Harry S. Truman and on his watch- 
dog, Muñoz Marin, present Governor.” 

The Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico in Congress, A. Fernos-Isern, who has 
a seat but no vote, declared after the at- 
tempt to shoot up the House of Representa- 
tives that the whole thing was a “Commu- 
nist plot,” because even the extreme Na- 
tionalists knew there was no real issue about 
Puerto Rican independence. For common- 
wealth status has been granted, and the deci- 
sion as to severance of all ties with the 
United States is in the hands of the Puerto 
Rican voters themselves. So he concluded 
that something else entered into the situa- 
tlon—a Communist effort to produce dis- 
harmony. 

Certainly as the Latin American Confer- 
ence is about to convene in Venezuela it is 
natural for the Communists to make a dem- 
onstration in the hope of convincing the 
Latin countries generally that the United 
States Is oppressing a Spanish-inhabited 
country—a kind of “colonialism.” 

The shooting in the House Chamber came 
as a shock in more ways than the dramatic 
occurrence itself would indicate on its face. 
For it suddenly awakened official Washing- 
ton in all its branches to the fact that the 
Communist menace cannot be pooh-poohed. 
Those who have insisted that security meas- 
ures hereabouts were superfluous now will 
feel differently about it, and the one place 
where there has been great laxity—in and 
around Congress—imay at last get the protec- 
tion it has always needed. 

The Puerto Rican Nationalists, like their 
brethren In the fanatical fold in other coun- 
tries, are dupes of the Communists. The 
Nationalists start out with an emotional 
crusade in the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence and are egged on by Communist 
agents who furnish the money and the brains 
for intrigue. 

At first it was discounted, for instance, that 
the Nationalists of Iran had any connection 
with the Communists. But later on the plot 
became clear. In Guatemala today, the Na- 
tionalists insist that they are on their own in 
their anti-imperialist campaigns which take 
the form of bitter anti-Americanism. But 
the Communists are in the background. The 
British Government saw through the pre- 
tense when the same cry was raised In British 
Guiana. 

For the Communists are fishing in troubled 
waters everywhere—in Egypt, Tunisia, Syria, 
French Morocco, India, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and, of course, in Indo- 
china, where they have taken over the move- 
ment for independence from the French. 

Nationalism is a spontaneous affair as a 
rule, but the Communists furnish the guid- 
ing brains and supply the terrorists to com- 
plicate the situation. The murderous attack 
on the American Congress may have an ef- 
fect opposite to that which Communist forces 
inside the United States counted on—it may 
stiffen the resistance and bring about the 
passage of even more restrictive measures 
than are now on the statute books with ref- 
erence to the freedom of movement in Amer- 
i@ of Communists and fellow travelers who 
play a part in the Communist infiltration 
techniques. 


Campaign and Conscience 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the statements that have been 
recently made that the Democratic 
Party is a party of treason, I would like 
to include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial by the Tampa Morning 
Tribune, of Tampa, Fla., which appeared 
on February 11, 1954. 

I am particularly glad that this edi- 
torial speaks highly of the character of 
my two freshmen colleagues from Flor- 
ida, the Honorable COURTNEY CAMPBELL 
and the Honorable James HALEY, who 
live in that part of our great State in 
the immediate area served by the Tampa 
Morning Tribune. Congressmen CAMP- 
BELL and HALEY, although freshmen 
Congressmen, have been effective states- 
men. They are patriots and, in their 
common devotion to the best interests of 
the people, reflect the highest and most 
noble traditions of the Democratic 
Party. 

Here follows the editorial: 

CAMPAIGN AND CONSCIENCE 


Politics in this country is getting pretty 
confusing. 

Democratic Party leaders complain to the 
Republican President that Republican offi- 
cials are making unfair attacks on Demo- 
crats—and the President says he'll tell the 
boys to be more careful, 

What has angered the Democrats is the 
attempt by some Republican Party spokes- 
men to daub all Democrats with the red 
smear of communism, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing voters in the coming congressional 
elections, 

Senator McCarrny, for example, is going 
about the country making speeches on what 
he pleases to call “Twenty Years of Treason,” 
referring to the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations. One quote from his talks 
goes like this: 

“Those who wear the label Democrat wear 
it with the stain of a historic betrayal. * * * 
[It is] a political label stitched with the 
idiocy of a Truman; rotted by the decelt 
of an Acheson; corrupted by the red slime 
of a White.” 

Some of President Eisenhower's own staff 
have been pursuing the same theme in more 
subtie fashion. 

Attorney General Brownell, Postmaster 
General Summerfield, and Presidential Coun- 
sel Shanley all have pointed scornful fingers 
at 2,200 Federal employees fired as “security 
risks" since Republicans took office. The im- 
plication, which Democrats indignantly deny, 
is that all or most of these employees were 
Communists or Communit-liners. Demo- 
crats contend many of the 2,200 were free 
of any suspicion of disloyalty but were 
dropped because of excessive drinking, loose 
talking, or other reasons; that some had 
resigned voluntarily and were classified as 
security risks without their knowledge for 
the political purpose of building up a phony 
total of subversives. 

It is, of course, grossly unfair to say, as 
Senator McCarrny is saying, that every can- 
didate who runs under the Democratic ban- 
ner must be held accountable for the blun- 
ders of Harry Truman, the failures of Dean 
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Acheson, the treason of Harry White. Would 
he presume to tell the people of Florida, for 
example, that Congressmen COURTNEY CAMP- 
BELL and JaMES HALEY “wear the stain of a 
historic betrayal," hence must be turned out 
in favor of Republicans? It would be as 
logical to argue that thelr Republican oppo- 
nents bear the guilt for the grand corruption 
of the Harding administration, * * * 

It is no less unjust to imply, as Eisen- 
hower Cabinet members have implied, that 
2,200 Democratic holdovers were dismissed 
as subversives if, in fact, the great majority 
of them were not. 

Presideht Eisenhower has shown himself 
to be a fairminded man. We're sure he 
spoke sincerely when he told his press con- 
ference yesterday that he personally opposes 
“extreme political partisanship" and will ad- 
vise officials of the executive department to 
avoid engaging in it. 

But we have little hope that the Presi- 
dent's own principles will set the standard 
for the campaign. Control of Congress and 
perhaps even the 1956 Presidency hang 
temptingly in the balance; any trick which 
promises to catch votes is pretty certain to be 
used by Republicans and Democrats alike. 

The man who, more than President Eisen- 
hower or anyone else, will restrain the ex- 
tremists is the independent voter. Any 
tactic which outrages his sense of fairness 
will react against the politician who uses it. 
Of this anonymous conscience, let both par- 
ties beware. 


Young People and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial from the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram newspaper entitled “Politics: 
An Honorable Profession,” inserted in 
this RECORD, brought favorable comments 
from many readers throughout the coun- 
try. For that reason I wish to pursue 
the subject further with the following 
two editorials. The first, entitled 
“Young People and Politics,” is from the 
Same paper; and the second, entitled 
“Poor Showing,” is from the Los Angeles 
Examiner. Both deal with the impor- 
tance of inculcating in young Americans 
the principles and ideals of our political 
structure. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram of February 23, 1954] 
Younc PEOPLE AND PoLrrics 

Mounting concern over the apathy of a 
substantial portion of the American people 
toward political affairs is lending to a search 
for ways and means of inducing young peo- 
ple to become more politically active. A 
conference for that purpose was held in 
Riverside last weekend, with political sci- 
ence teachers, politicians and newspapermen 
discussing methods for interesting college 
students and college graduates in political 
participation. Pomona College and the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House of New York consid- 
ered the issue of such significance as to jus- 
tify sponsorship of the meeting. 

About halt of the Americans who are ell- 
gible do not register to vote. About half of 
those who do register fall to vote. One of 
the many reasons for this deplorable con- 
dition is no doubt a rather widely held cyni- 
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cism about politics. It is certainly time to 
examine the practice of politics, and its 
treatment in our communications facilities, 
to determine what it is that falls to inspire 
confidence among so many people in our 
democratic processes. 

It is especially important to develop a be- 
lief in the efficacy of our political system 
among young people. If they believe it 
works, it will receive their active interest. 

An important development of recent years 
has been the formation of clubs of young 
partisans—Young Republicans, Young Dem- 
ocrats, and so on. In recent campaigns, 
there have been partisan groups operating 
on many campuses, or where this was not 
allowed, the students have formed groups 
with technical off-campus status. It is cer- 
tain that campus interest in politics will be 
greatly stimulated if 18-year-olds are per- 
mitted to vote, as has been proposed by 
President Eisenhower. 

But in addition to actual partisan activ- 
ity in general politics, we believe there is 


another factor which can exert great influ- . 


ence in conditioning students for later par- 
ticipation in political and civic affairs. 
That is the opportunity for participation in 
extracurricular activities in high school and 
college. 

A youngster who takes an active interest 
in the affairs of the campus community— 
student body elections, social events, or- 
ganizations, school civic projects, fraternity 
politics, and so on—is likely, once out of 
high school and college, to transfer that in- 
terest to the affairs of his community, State, 
and Nation. 

If that is true, those who direct our 
schools should be constantly striving to 
broaden the opportunity for participation 
in extracurricular affairs to reach the 
largest number. We imagine, on some of 
the campuses with immense student bodies, 
there are large numbers of students who get 
little opportunity to take part in these 
things. No doubt from this group come 
many of those adult citizens who are saying 
things like: “Why should I vote? What I do 
makes no difference.” 

So far as the schools are concerned, the 
process of producing citizens who will be 
politically active begins on the day a child 
enters kindergarten. He may not decide 
whether he is a Republican, a Democrat, or 
what have you before he leaves school—per- 
haps it is just as well if he doesn't. But if 
he becomes consistently an active partici- 
pant in the affairs of his own school circle, 
it follows that once out of school he will be 
@ person of civic and political consciousness, 

Wise parents will help direct their young- 
sters toward the activities that will bring 
about this desirable result. 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954] 
Poor SHOWING 


In many places of the Nation where he 
Was “first in the hearts of his countrymen” 
celebration of George Washington's Birth- 
day declined in attendance and patriotic 
enthusiasm. 3 

At Los Angeles, for example, the official 
ceremonies were conducted before a hand- 
ful of spectators that barely outnumbered 
the participants. 

This is by no means the first time nor the 
only locality in which this has happened. 

Every year audiences at patriotic observ- 
ances get smaller, the ceremonies more per- 
functory, the air of indifference more evident. 

It is hard to take this as a sign that Amer- 
icans have become less patriotic than their 
fathers, 

Much of this listlessness arises from faulty 
education in the grand text of basic Ameri- 
canism. 

A generation that has only a sketchy idea 
of the Revolution’s causes and results, hard- 
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ly a notion of the travail in which the Re- 
born, no acquaintance with 
and valor of its founders is little 
patriotic events priority over a 
beach. 

be lured from a day's leisure 
to hear speeches by officials whose ignorance 
equals their own in these matters. 

A general reform is needed so that the 
heirs of liberty will fittingly celebrate and 
acknowledge their legacy. 

This reform should start, of course, in the 
patriotic education of our youth. 

It should emphasize an intimate knowl- 
edge of American history. It should be en- 
hanced by awards and distinctions to stu- 
dents who excel in their grasp of American 
principles and ideals. 

And it should be marked by inculcating 
in the minds of youth a decorous respect for 
those observances which, like celebration of 
Washington's Birthday, affirm the substance 
of freedom with fitting and proper rites. 
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Basis of United States Foreign Policy 
Only by Understanding It Better Can 
We Take Part in Its Implementation 
and Formulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address I made to 
the Council on World Affairs at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on February 20, 1954, and 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on the following 
day: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the World Af- 
fairs Council, and guests, it is a very real 
pleasure and privilege for me to come before 
you on this February day—but two removed 
from George Washington's Birthday—a day 
which always offers fresh inducement to look 
at the government he set in motion with 
such a firm belief in its principles, 

So great was the pull of all the thoughts 
that came crowding in upon nre as I con- 
sidered this opportunity to talk with you 
that 1 found myself quite unable to speak 
only of the United Nations. The more I at- 
tempted to keep within such a limitation, 
the more I found that my 3 months at the 
Eighth General Assembly had dramatically 
emphasized the fact that it is upon the 
United States, upon our strength, our intel- 
ligence and understanding, and upon our 
ability to deal with other nations that the 
strength of the U. N. rests. 

Therefore, friends, I come to you with a 
slightly different focus, to talk to you about 
the whole broad aspect of the foreign policy 
of these United States—not from a theore- 
tical aspect, nor from any narrow or re- 
gional view. I shall not apologize for it even 
though some may differ with it. Nor shall I 
applaud all of it—for we are a young Nation 
and perforce must make our mistakes and 
so learn wisdom. 

It seems to me of great importance that 
the people of this great country of ours 
should know far more than they do of how 
policy is made and how it grows with use, 
Only by understanding it better can we who 
are citizens of this wonderful free land play 
our individual and collective parts not only 
in policy implementation, but also in policy 
formulation, 
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Logically the first place for us to start ts 
to ask, “Just what is the objective of our 
foreign policy?” The answer is simple and 
all-inclusive: To protect the interests of the 
United States. Put in slightly different 
language and with increasingly broader im- 
plications: It is to preserve our democratic 
way of life—the aims and the ideals which 
have developed since our beginnings. 

For us to achieve that objective, there are 
certain fundamental considerations that 
must be kept in mind. One might almost 
call them maxims of international politics. 

The very first of these is an appreciation 
of the ramifications of our own political 
system. We live in a constitutional repub- 
lic where the power of the people is purposely 
kept very strong. 

This is demonstrated so clearly by the fact 
that under the Constitution the President 
has the responsibility for our foreign policy— 
but such treaties as the Secretary of State 
may make have always had to be ratified by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate and any 
financial involvements have had to originate 
in the House. Unfortunately recent admin- 
istrations, apparently sensing the fact that 
such ratification and implementation would 
not be given, resorted to making executive 
agreements which did not require congres- 
sional action. So, little by little, the power 
of the people to check executive action 
through their elected Representatives in the 
Congress was undermined. Secretly made 
and held secret, these agreements have 
proven the wisdom of the constitutional 
stipulations of Senate ratification. In spite 
of the unfortunately bitter debates that have 
been occupying the Senate for some weeks, 
it seems to be pretty generally agreed that 
executive agreements should be subject to 
the same procedures of ratification to which 
treaties have always been submitted. Unless 
the people understand and support national 
policy, especially in the foreign field, that 
policy rests upon quicksand. 

A second major consideration in the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States 
and our free way of life is that of resources— 
raw materials, industrial, manpower, and 
military. Resources—materials which we 
must have for great economic and military 
strength and to give much comfort to the 
majority of our people. We are only one 
country among many—all recognizing the 
need of these resources. We must assure 
ourselves access to them that our resources 
‘of manpower and of industry may spell pros- 
perity and strength. Nor must we fail to 
recognize the potency and power of ideolog- 
ical resources—we who possess the greatest 
ideological appeal of them all: freedom. 
That all of these resources must be available 
to us, should need arise, has been the con- 
stant theme of United States foreign policy. 

You have only to look at our import lists 
to realize how vital this problem of raw ma- 
terials really is. We import 99 percent of our 
nickel, over half of our tungsten, 91 percent 
of our cobalt, 96 percent of our manganese, 
71 percent of our mica, etc. So whether we 
like it or not we are greatly dependent on 
others for strategic and critical materials. 

Who can make machine tools without al- 
loys? And without machine tools there can 
be no guns, nor tanks, nor planes to protect 
ourselves and the free world—nor can there 
be progress in industries that bulld peace. 

So there must be constant consideration 
given to the securing of these crucial ma- 
terials. The Russians have their own meth- 
ods of procurement that we could not fol- 
low if we would. For us, the far slower 
method of persuasion is the way. It is in- 
teresting that at the moment most of the re- 
source strength of the world is in the hands 
of democratic countries. More about that 
in a moment—and you cannot coerce demo- 


cratic countries and get cooperation—that 
is- certain, e 
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The fourth consideration that must be 
kept constantly in mind is the possibility of 
general war. 

We still hold that a general war is not in- 

evitable even though we know it to be the 
final step in the Kremlin’s plan for world 
domination. We will go to great lengths to 
avoid it, but we know that were the United 
States to take the attitude that we would 
not fight under any circumstances, Russia 
would move. So the constant question is 
how far a particular policy can be pushed 
without increasing the possibility of general 
war. 
Our final consideration is that American 
foreign policy must be global. Whatever our 
desires in this matter, the choice has been 
taken out of our hands. 

International communism threatens 
every country, not just one area or one 
hemisphere. That is the force against which 
all free nations are pitted and they look 
to the United States for help, indeed for 
leadership. Much as we may long to avoid 
it, the responsibility of leadership is ours, 
for we have demonstrated capacities for 
strength toward which all the world turns. 

It would be comparatively simple if we 
could deal with the problem of communism 
as it exists in a country like France, for 
instance, bordered by Spain and Germany. 
But the Union of France reaches into Tu- 
nisia where there are air bases vital not only 
to us, but to the whole of Europe, the Near 
East, and Africa. Out across the world 
France is fighting communism on the ram- 
page in Indochina, losing almost as many 
officers each year as she can train at her great 
academy of St. Cyr. And Indochina is a 
vital factor in the defense of southeast Asia. 

I do not need to remind such an audience 
as this that international communism uses 
two principal techniques toward its aim of 
world domination—direct aggression and 
internal subversion. The possibility of di- 
rect aggression is very high in Yugoslavia, 
in Iran, and other countries which border 
the Iron Curtain. We have seen its forces 
unleashed in Korea and in Indochina. As 
yet, it has not become the method in the 
Western Hemisphere though communism it- 
self has penetrated by subversion far into, 
if not actually taken over, the Government of 
Guatemala from which—in true Commu- 
nist fashion—two reporters and a Franciscan 
priest were so recently expelled. 

The rise and fall of the cold war tides in 
France, in Italy, in Iran are of constant con- 
cern to our State Department where dally 
decisions have to be made in matters great 
and small. 

No matter where one goes—all over the 
world—the evidence of the Communist 
presence is felt. If the United States is to 
take its burden of leadership seriously, it 
must be aware of Communist techniques 
and be ready to counter its strategies. So 
in the interest of this great country of ours, 
our foreign policy must be a global policy 
and we the people must understand it and 
back It up. 

If we are not on our toes, we will lose a 
little here and a little there, and before we 
know it, they will have these all-important 
resources we are concerned with. 

I have spoken of the differing techniques 
used by the Communists. Yet there is a 
basic similarity throughout. To undermine, 
to divide, to create dissension, and then sit 
back while the inevitable happens, be it 
Malay guerlllas in the tin mines and on 
the rubber plantations, and so forth, of the 
Far East, or agitators on the docks, on trans- 
port lines, paralyzing countries in Western 
Europe, Such is one phase of the enemy 
that talks of peace while he spreads the 
fires of destruction everywhere in the world. 

Within this global aspect, and keeping in 
mind our major object of preserving our 
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way of life—what is American foreign policy 
in specific areas? 

Probably the best place to begin is with 
Western Europe, for we are more familiar 
with the concentration of effort and assist- 
ance given there. Also, we have but to 
glance at the distribution of the world’s in- 
dustrial production to realize how vital 
Western Europe is to the cause of freedom. 
It is estimated that of this production, 
Western Europe has 25, percent, the Soviet 
bloc another 25 percent, the United States 
itself 35 percent, while the remaining 15 
percent is scattered about the world. Ob- 
viously, Western Europe is of the greatest 
possible importance—its 25-percent produc- 
tiveness Is a mainstay of military strength 
and ever increasingly better standards of 
living. 

It has been difficult, this battle against 
internal subversion of the people of those 
war-torn lands. Our weapons have been 
the Marshall plan, the European Recovery 
Program, the specialized agencies of the 
U. N., to offset famine, disease, and soul 
weariness, Our aim: to bring the people 
to a point of desire to help themselves. 

To meet the possibility of direct aggres- 
sion, there is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the European De- 
tense Community (European Army)—shields 
against onslaught. It was France that con- 
ceived the European Army as well as the 
Economic Union of Europe—requiring great 
vision, courage, and foresight, The tragedy 
has been that the deep-seated, almost patho- 
logic fear of Germany has held her back 
from ratifying the European Army pact, Can 
we really blame her? Yet it grows clearer 
daily that an adequate defense system in 
Europe—our first line of defense—cannot be 
built without German manpower, resources, 
and industry. 

Even while we recognize all this, we can- 
not press too hard on European France lest 
we jeopardize our own safety in North 
Africa and make it impossible for her to 
continue her far-eastern war. It was Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, when head of NATO, who 
made it very clear that you cannot expect 
manpower and production from people 
whom you attempt to force against their 
will, But it was also General Eisenhower 
who pressed toward the fulfillment of the 
European Army idea that France originally 
proposed. It would seem as it the estab- 
lishment of a European general staff would 
eliminate the fears of the renascence of an 
all-powerful military Germany. Yet West- 
ern Germany's ratification of the European 
Army plan has acted as a deterrent to 
France. But our policy, built upon the basic 
interests of the United States, has held firm 
over there in Berlin where Russia is trying 
to capitalize on French fears by baiting 
her with promises of a demilitarized Ger- 
many. 

There are times when calculated risks 
must be taken. Our policy toward Yugo- 
slavia is filled full of these—and yet should 
we fail to take them? A completely Com- 
munist state—but a possible buffer between 
Russia and the West especially now that 
she has joined with Greece and Turkey in 
a protective pact. 

Now let us look at the Middle East, the 
historic bridge between East and West, as 
well as between feudalism and freedom— 
between yesterday and today—looking west- 
ward, but with little understanding of what 
they see and so with constant suspicion. 
But because its position is one of great 
strategic value, especially to the free world, 
the interests of the United States are tied 
into every move in the area, So it plays a 
role in whatever actual defense may be nec- 
essary should Russia enter into the last phase 
of her program for world domination. Think 
of the use made of the Suez Canal in both 
World Wars. Another vital factor in the 
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defense of the economic progress of the 
western world is the oll of the Middle East. 
The newly established wheels of industry 
in Europe, the processes of raising the stand- 
ards of living, depend largely upon this o. 
for Europe imports 85 percent of its require- 
ments from the Middle East. We here in 
the United States have our own apparently 
adequate supply, but in Europe, to our part- 
ners in NATO, the need is vital. Indeed, as 
Africa opens herself to modern ways, she 
too is using ever-increasing amounts Of this 
same oiL 

So, in this bridge between the worlds, sta- 
bility must be found. Somehow the many 
conflicts must be resolved. 

It is not hard to realize that the impact 
of the intrusion of our 20th century civil- 
ization upon the 17th century political, eco- 
nomic and social structure in the Middle 
East was enough to shake it to its deepest 
roots. The transition is certainly difficult 
and could be dangerous, not only to them- 
selves but to the world at large. And that 
transition is taking place, for good or ill. 
Unfortunately the matter of our leadership 
in the area is made extremely difficult by the 
Tact that the United States is held responsi- 
ble by the Arabs for the establishment of 
the Republic of Israel, whose existence they 
resent even though their wise men have ac- 
cepted it. We are the whipping boy—and 
because of our position of world responsi- 
bility—we carry the major burden of finding 
ways to bring a new and lasting stability to 
the area. 

No one factor is more constantly harassing 
than the tragic situation of the nearly 850,- 
000 refugees, whose ultimate fate still hangs 
in the balance. Here again, the United 
States must use persuasion, patience, and 
above all—understanding. Israel, realizing 
that there can be no peace while these thou- 
sands of human beings are homeless and un- 
wanted has taken a few first steps in the 
problem of compensation. At the same time, 
there are signs in several of the Arab coun- 
tries that with a little help they will begin 
to move in on the problem. 

So it is to the interest of this country to 
help the people of the area in their efforts 
to solve the tragic problem of the refugees 
and at the same time institute sueh pro- 
grams as will raise the standard of living for 
all, For only by solutions to these problems 
can there be stability and peace in the Middle 
East. 

Let us go now to south Asia: 

This very ancient area of the world is 
going through new and difficult rebirth 
pangs. Its basic problem is to raise its 
standard of living—the lowest in the world. 
The worldwide spirit of nationalism is stim- 
ulating one country after another, bringing 
with it strong anticolonial expressions. We 
have new governments to deal with, govern- 
ments with little knowledge of what it means 
to govern, yet burning with the fires of 
freedom from outside domination. India 
with her many languages and traditions and 
religions. Pakistan, Indonesia, Indochina, 
in the throes of war, and others. France, 
Britain, and the Netherlands have relin- 
guished rights over countries which had 
been their sources of supply for several cen- 
turies. The first results of the withdrawal 
of the traditional governments led to what 
came close to political chaos in some areas. 
Guerrilla warfare and endless little political 
groups destroyed the unity these people must 
have to correct their basic problem: a very 
low standard of living. 

But it is with these governments that we 
must deal—it is these people that we must 
convince of our sincerity—of our desire to 
see a new world rise from the ashes of the 
old. It is these earnest people, eager for 
self-determination, who are peculiarly open 
to the wiles, the promises and the insinua- 
tions of Communists. Somehow we must 
find ways to strengthen them in their free- 
doms before it is too late. 
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To best understand our true position in 
the world today, we have to look more deeply 
at three factors which I mentioned earlier: 
our position in military pacts, our position 
in the world's material resources, and our 
attempt to gain ideological resources. 

The military treaty structure of the world 
paints an interesting picture. We are in 
the Rio Treaty of 1947, the backbone of 
Western Hemisphere defense; we are in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, for the 
defense of Europe; we are in ANZUS, for the 
defense of the Australia and New Zealand 
areas; and we have specific military treaties 
with South Korea, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines; along with many informal military 
assistance programs with many other coun- 
tries. 

Looking at them all at once points out the 
vital fact that we are the only nation in- 
cluded in every one. We are therefore the 
keystone of the free world military defense. 
It is easy to understand now why the Rus- 
sians’ chief strategy last week at the Berlin 
Conference was to try to eliminate the United 
States from European pacts. 

From the standpoint of material resources, 
we are the one country with sufficient re- 
sources to export a portion of them, both 
economic and military, to the whole free 
world. Therefore, our internal economic 
stability is vital to the economy and material 
health of the world. Here we are the key- 
stone of the resources defense. 

Thirdly, on the question of ideological re- 
sources, one of our most potent weapons is 
our participation in the United Nations. 
There, before the bar of world opinion, we 
explain our case, much the way I am ex- 
plaining it to you today. There, in the bright 
glare of world attention, we can and do re- 
fute the lies of international communism— 
but, more than that, we can enumerate our 
aims and ideals, our hopes and our fears be- 
fore an attentive and intelligent, though 
often suspicious audience. The United Na- 
tions is a battleground where words, and not 
bullets, are fired. Whatever its failings— 
and there are many—it is our last hope for 
peace, and the United States demonstrates 
daily to the world that it has no intention of 
backing away from any reasonable and hon- 
orable attempt to keep . Here we are 
the keystone in the battle to win ideological 
resources. 

Therefore, to remove our participation in 
military pacts would remove the keystone 
of armed defense against communism; with- 
drawal from the United Nations would re- 
move the keystone in the battle of ideas; 
and if our domestic economy weakens, if we 
cannot produce what we need of vital ma- 
terial resources, again a keystone is gone— 
this time the important stone which holds 
up the economy of the free world. 

Such, friends, is the magnitude of this 
Nation’s position in the world today. Can 
we refuse to accept the leadership of free 
people all over the earth whether we would 
or not? In every corner of the world, people 
hang on our words and actions for a clue 
to the next move in the death struggle with 
the common enemy. 

I have tried to give you a picture of what 
this Nation’s worldwide problems are and 
what our policymakers are trying to do about 
it. I hope you will analyze it and then ask 
yourself the question, “What can I, as a 
citizen of these United States, do?” I can- 
not answer that for you because it is a ques- 
tion which must be resolved in the minds of 
each of the 160 million people in the United 
States. But let me suggest that in view of 
what you know of the situation in the world, 
and what I have told you your Government 
is attempting to do, that your answer be 
guided by one major factor: that on our 
success and on our determination to be 
strong economically, politically, militarily, 
and spiritually, rests the preservation of our 
way of life in every part of the world. 
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[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
February 21, 1954] 
Sroriicut on Foreign Poti 


In her survey of American foreign policy 
before the Cleveland Council on World Af- 
fairs yesterday, Congresswoman Frances P, 
Boiron reminded her audience that “we are 
a young Nation and perforce must make our 
mistakes and so learn wisdom.” 

We are impelled to wonder often if there 
are not too many mistakes and little wisdom 
in the manipulation of American power, since 
the aim, to use Mrs. BouTon’s phraseology, is 
“to protect the interests of the United States. 
It is to preserve our democratic way of 
life—the aims and the ideals which have 
developed since our beginnings,” 

The stated goals are commendable, but too 
frequently we are deflected from them by the 
way we dothings. Being a blunt and matter- 
of-fact people we go ahead with “a policy 
without consulting the people involved in its 
application. This may seem unimportant to 
us, but to the English, the French, the Italian, 
and others it can kill their interest in and 
enthusiasm for a policy and very often does. 

Examples of this sort of operation are the 
failure of the United States to consult France 
on the Japanese peace treaty and its imple- 
mentation of a boycott on strategic goods to 
the Soviet zone without bothering to inform 
England until the policy was in operation. 

An area in which we have not yet profited 
by mistakes, ours or anyone else’s, Is the Mid- 
dle East, Mrs. Botton dwelt at some length 
on this part of the world because of its 
strategic importance and because Europe 
obtains 85 percent of its oil supply from this 
region. 

The Cleveland representative called atten- 
tion to the general nature of the problem, 
when she said: 

“It is not hard to realize that the impact 
of the intrusion of our 20th century civiliza- 
tion upon the 17th century political, eco- 
nomic, and social structure of the Middle 
East was enough to shake it to its deepest 
roots.” 

First, we do not agree with Mrs. BOLTON 
that Near Eastern civilization is 17th cen- 
tury—it has not advanced much since the 
beginning of the Christian era. Second, the 
impact of the United States, like the impact 
of Britain which went into the region after 
World War I, has been to make common cause 
with those elements which are trying des- 
perately to preserve the outmoded way of life 
with its poverty, its feudalism, and its 
disease. 

Were we sharp in profiting from mistakes 
we would ask ourselves why today Britain, 
which in 1920 was undisputed master of the 
whole Near East, now has one base left there, 
the bought and paid for State of Jordan. 
The answer, we believe, is that London paid 
no attention to the plight of the people. 
When she calls for the institution of “such 
programs as will raise the standard of Hy- 
ing for all” in that part of the world, Mrs. 
Botton has touched the heart of the 
problem, 

What is now proposed by Washington is 
the arming of some of these people whose 
contempt of the United States and the West 
Mrs. BoLTON is aware of, in the vain hope 
that they would fight on our side. 

Prerequisite is solution of the basic prob- 
lems of the area: Peace between Israel and 
the Arab States, settlement of the refugee 
problem now scandalously used as a political 
weapon against Israel and the institution of 
honest and stable governments with which 
we can deal. 

Mrs. Botton has done a service by bringing 
Into sharp focus some of the more impor- 
tant aspects of America's policy. Only thus 
can we as citizens “play our individual and 
collective parts not only in policy implemen- 
tation, but also in policy formulation.” 
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Senator Carlson Gives Facts on Proposed 
Postal Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no doubt that the pro- 
posed plan to increase postal rates will 
place an extra, and in some cases an in- 
surmountable, burden on American busi- 
ness, It seems to me we are planning to 
balance the post-office budget largely at 
the expense of that portion of our popu- 
lation who supply the Nation's goods 
and services, 

Iam, of course, opposed to placing this 
burden on American business. I think it 
is unfair and may even put out of busi- 
ness many small merchants and indus- 
tries. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an inter- 
view with the Honorable Senator CARL- 
son which appeared in the Newsweek 
magazine on February 15. 1954. Senator 
CarLson has given this subject long and 
careful study and certainly there are 
none who question his sincerity and im- 
partiality in the statement of the facts 
he makes in this interview. 

The interview follows: 

Burpen ror Business?—Intrervisw WITH 

Senator CARLSON, or Kansas 

(Business will pay most of the bill if Con- 
gress approves higher postal rates proposed 
by Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. He wants to boost rates on second- 
class mail by 42 percent, on third by 25 
percent, in addition to raising the intercity 
first-class rate from 3 cents to 4. Opponents 
insist that such increases would drive many 
businesses to the wall and cripple others. 
For the past year the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee has been studying 
this whole problem. Its chairman, Senator 
Fran« CARLSON, of Kansas, gives his views 
in the following interview with Ernest K. 
Lindley, chief of Newsweek's Washington 
bureau.) 


Question, Do you believe that further 
postal-rate increases for second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail might force many firms 
out of business? 

Answer. I believe that is all a matter of 
degree. It is my opinion that any additional 
increases in mailing costs undoubtedly would 
injure many firms now operating with mar- 
ginal profits. Some of them probably would 
be forced to close down their operations. 
But Just about all firms, and particularly the 
smaller ones, would have no alternative to 
reducing their operations, And that's where 
the danger lies. The Nation faces a great 
need for maintaining and increasing the na- 
tional income, and hence securing prosperity 
fcr all. These second-, third-, and fourth- 
class-mail users are, generally speaking, in 
the business of merchandising, selling, and 
advertising. Any drop in their operations 
conceivably could decrease gross national 
sales, in which event the loss in Federal in- 
come-tax receipts alone would be many times 
any increased postal revenues, 

Question. Has the Government allowed 
the ratemaking structure in the Post Office 
to become obsolete? 

Answer. First of all, I do not accept the 
premise that the Post Office Department has 
a ratemaking structure. The cost-ascertain- 
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ment system which the Department uses 
in determining the profit and loss of the 
various classes of mail and as a basis for 
establishing its case for rate increases has 
been under attack for many years. I am 
convinced that a sound and acceptable 
ratemaking formula is something that is 
badly needed. 

Question. Do you believe that the day will 
come when the Department can operate 
without a deficit? 

Answer. Yes, I believe that that can be 
realized. However, I am realist enough to 
know that it cannot be achieved overnight, 
or even In a year or two. 

Question. Should the Department be re- 
organized as an independent Government 
corporation, such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission? 

Answer. I question that it would be de- 
sirable for any service which is as close to 
the people of this country as the Post Office 
Department—and where the need for sensi- 
tive understanding and day-to-day contact 
through the people's elected representatives 
is so necessary. 

Question, Do you believe all first-class let- 
ter mail should be transported by air? 
What would be the advantages? How suc- 
cessful has this system been in the trial 
runs between New York and Chicago and 
between Washington and Chicago? 

Answer. I believe that there are certain 
advantages In transporting mall by air, but 
whether it is something that should be 
adopted for all first-class mail I am not yet 
certain. The advantages cf mail hauling 
by air should be speed of service, but a 
minute is a minute, and a minute sayed in 
transportation can easily be lost in local 
handling. The experimental air service has 
not been in operation a sufficient time to 
arrive at any really definite opinions. 

Question. What problem do you think 
should be given top priority in any reorgani- 
zation of the Post Office Department? 

Answer. I believe that there are two basic 
problems which must be faced in the success- 
ful reorganization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

They both are of imminent importance and 
should be approached on an equal basis, 

First, a clearly defined statement of postal 
policy by the Congress. The Congress should 
determine, once and for all, whether the 
postal service is to be operated as a business 
and, as a business, pay its own way; or 
whether the Department is to be conducted 
as a service to all of the American people. 

The need for such a policy declaration is 
strongly recommended in the (civillan) ad- 
visory council's report to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Also, the development, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, of better, more modern meth- 
ods and electronic machinery for the han- 
dling and sorting of the mails. The adop- 
tion of such methods and equipment would 
be a long step toward eradicating the postal 
deficit and at the same time provide greatly 
improved service. 

Question. Would standardization of en- 
velope sizes be an important factor in step- 
ping up efficiency in the Department? 

Answer. I believe that adopting a stand- 
ard-size envelope, particularly for business 
mail users, would help increase efficiency 
and might even help reduce the operating 
loss of the Department. 
such a regulation would make too much 
of a contribution toward these ends. It 
probably would reduce the time of the sort- 
ing operations in the larger offices. Beyond 
that I do not think it would contribute 
much. There are many other opportunitics 
for improvement in mail handling where the 
returns would be larger and more apparent. 

I do want to say again, there is no magic 
formula to solve all the problems of the 
Nation's postal service and the Post Office 
Department. 


But I do not think 
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Keeping Liquor Tax High Costly to United 
States—Puritanical Spirit Prevents 
Lowering It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to place in the Recorp observations 
made by my friend, Ray Tucker, whose 
articles are printed in 250 newspapers. 
Ray has been laboring for good causes 
for 30 years as a member of the fourth 
estate. Iam very happy to call him my 
friend: 

KEEPING Liquor Tax HIGH COSTLY To UNITED 
STATES—PURITANICAL SPRIT PREVENTS Low- 
ERING Ir 

(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON, —Although criminal bootleg- 
ging of liquor cheats the Federal Govern- 
mënt, States, and cities out of at least $1 
billion of revenue annually, neither the 
White House nor Congress dares to sponsor 
a reduction of the excessive tax responsible 
for the bootlegging boom. 

Their caution is due to the fact that a 
punitive and puritanical spirit—a guilt com- 
plex mixed with political cowardice—under- 
lles our taxation system, despite repeal of 
prohibition many years ago. 

Federal alcohol authorities privately agree 
with industry experts that a reduction of 
the present Federal duty of $10.50 a gallon on 
hard liquor would cripple illegal operations, 
including gangster sidelines. The record 
shows that illicit manufacture on a large 
nationwide scale did not begin until the 
$10.50 levy was imposed in November 1951 
to help finance the Korean police action. 

But even Speaker Josepa W. MARTIN, In., 
who does not drink or smoke, in demanding 
a 50-percent cut in excise taxes expiring on 
April 1, excluded liquor, cigarettes, and gaso- 
line from his preferred list. Treasury ex- 
perts likewise dare not express their economic 
and moral convictions on this problem before 
congressional committees. 

EXCESSIVE TAXES 


Cigarettes, too, are regarded as falling into 
a slightly sinful and unmoral category by 
the honorables who frame and enact tax 
laws. Their sales had fallen heavily even 
before certain medicos’ suggestion that they 
contributed to cancer. Excessive Federal, 
State, and city taxes, with resultant high 
retail prices, are held chiefly responsible for 
customer resistance. 

Secretary George M. Humphrey argues that 
lower individual and corporate taxes will 
increase profits, incentives, and production, 
thereby reducing costs and stimulating re- 
tall consumption. That is the Elsenhower- 
Humphrey formula for preserving pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Humphrey applies this sound eco- 
nomic theory to everything from sutomo- 
biles to anchovies. But neither he nor 
Capitol Hill extend this theory to a highball 
or a smoke. They are for more revenue but 
“agin sin.” 

BOOTLEGGING BONANZA 


These uneconomic moralists appear not 
to have read official and unofficial statistics 
on the moral and financial evils of today's 
bootlegging bonanza, although they have 
been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, ranking 
Democratic member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, The Brooklyn member is one 
of the few who favors publicly a cutback in 
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the liquor levy from $10.50 to @6 a gallon. 

Bootiegging is no longer a hillbilly small- 
scale operation although it had been driven 
to that state several years ago. Vast, heavily 
financed, and well-organized criminal syndi- 
cates have taken over this profitable busi- 
ness, as they did during the dry era. The 
largest stilis are now found in urban tene- 
ment districts, not in the foothlils of the 
Alleghenſes. 

LIQUOR PRICE WENT UP 


In 1951, after the tax increase had raised 
the price of a legal fifth to $4 and more, the 
Federal authorities seized 20,604 stills with 
a manufacturing capacity of 33 million gal- 
lons annually. And for every still seized, 
the Federals figure that two remain in 
operation. 

Furthermore, when the raw product is cut 
with coloring matter and other dangerous 
ingredients, the volume of moonshine sold 
to the trade is increased by 25 to 50 percent. 
Incidentally, 33 million gallons is almost 
one-third of the national consumption of 
the hard stuff. 

STAGGERING LOSS 


An illegal sale of 33 miliion gallons at 
$10.50 tax on a gallon amounts to a revenue 
loss of $346.5 million. This figure is a min- 
imum because (1) it represents only one- 
half of total sales, and (2) it makes no al- 
lowance for additions of water, coloring 
chemicals, and even formaldehyde to the 
original run. Nor does it allow for the tre- 
mendous losses in State, county, and city 
taxes, 

Curiously, another reason for the boot- 
legging boom is the fact that judges and 
district attorneys disagree with Mr. Hum- 
phrey and Capitol Hill. They still regard 
the illegal trade as a mere peccadillo, For 
the trivial fines and sentences they hand 
out are partially responsible for today’s peak 
activity. A $250 fine or a 6-month sentence 
does not deter a guy who can make several 
millions a year on booze, because he pays 
no taxes to Uncle Sam. 


Senseless Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the Boston Post, Boston, Mass., of 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954: 

OUTRAGE IN THE CONGRESS 

The outrage in the House of Representa- 
tives by armed assassins plotting to take the 
lives of Members of Congress to enforce 
demands for Puerto Rican nationalism can- 
not be dismissed as an act of fiery extremists 
as was the attempt by the same group of 
terrorists to kill former President Truman 
on November 1, 1950. 

Gov. Luiz Mufoz-Marin, elected to his 
office in a free, democratic election, said 
then that the Puerto Rican Nationalists 
were being used as tools by the Communists. 

Pedro Albiza Compos, leader of the Na- 
tionalists, had ample funds from a myste- 
rious source at his disposal before the at- 
tempt to kill President Truman. The lead- 
ers of the Communist Party in the United 
States deplored the attempted assassination, 
but likened it to the Reichstag fire, claim- 
ing it was an effort to discredit the Com- 
munists, 
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Yet, with all the evidence that the Puerto 
Rican Nationalists were deriving support 
from Communists, nothing was ever done 
to track down the conspiracy and expose 
the whole plot. 

The result of that negligence spurted in 
grim earnest from the guns of more Puerto 
Rican Nationalist killers in the gallery of 
the House of Representatives wounding 5 
Congressmen, 2 of them seriously. 

Police in New York seized a basketful of 
Communist literature and clippings, describ- 
ing how the lives of prominent United States 
officials are guarded, in the home of one of 
the plotters. There is ample evidence that 
the Puerto Rican Nationalists are merely 
Tronting for the Communist conspiracy. 

The plot to kill former President Truman 
was hatched in New York's teeming hotbed 
of communism—the Puerto Rican colony. 
One of the would-be assassins killed In the 
attempt carried a letter from Compos direct- 
ing him to lead the moyement in the United 
States. 

Indications this early are that the outrage 
in the House is to be passed over as merely 
the rash act of fiery Nationalists, leaving 
the real instigators unscathed. Wery re- 
source of the Secret Service, the Department 
of Justice, and of the congressional investi- 
gative powers should be brought to bear on 
this conspiracy. It is a job that should have 
been started back in 1950. 

Communist support for revolutionary 
movements throughout Latin America and 
in the islands is not vague suspicion, but a 
grim reality. The 243 Members of the House 
who saw the shooting of 5 of their fellow 
Members must now be aware that they are 
faced with something more than an ephem- 
eral conflict of ideas. They were placed for 
the moment In the deadly line of fire. 

Use of the front organization to create 
distrust, anarchy, and fear is not new. The 
shadow of the hired gunman has fallen 
athwart the House of Representatives. The 
terror now boldly walks into the Halls of 
Congress. What next? 


Report of Hon. Lester Holtzman of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to call attention to an article 
which appeared in the Queens (N. Y.) 
Home Town News. 

The last two paragraphs of the article 
are especially complimentary to the 
Honorable Lester HOLTZMAN, a “first- 
term Democrat, and a member of the 
83d Club of the House of Representa- 
tives. The article was also high in its 
praise of the excellent report Congress- 
man Lester Ho.tzman made to his con- 
stituency. I am more than happy that 
the report of this able, astute, hard- 
working colleague was so well received 
in his district, 

The article follows: 

COLLEGE POINT TAXPAYERS REVIEW HOLTZMAN'S 
RECORD 

Have you receiyed a copy of your Con- 
gressman's report to you on his activities on 
your behalf for the year 1953? 
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Congressman Lester HotrzmMan did mail 
you one, you know, if your namie is on the 
1952 list of his voting constituents. Because 
some of us are new in College Point and 
are therefore not on this list, some excerpts 
from the Congressman's report to his con- 
stituents were read and discussed at the 
last meeting of the College Point Taxpayers’ 
Association by Sylvester Salamone, Vice 
President of the civic group. The printing 
of the report was not at the Government's 
expense. 

Mr. Salamone pointed out that Mr, Horrz- 
MAN has introduced a bill in Congress recom- 
mending an increase in the personal income 
tax exemption from $600 to $1,000 and an- 
other which would lower the social security 
benefit age from 65 to 60. Since a Queens 
grand jury found recently that a pilot could 
not be prosecuted for violating safety regu- 
lations, Congressman HOLTZMAN has intro- 
duced an amendment to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act which would eliminate this immu- 
nity of airlines and pilots from criminal 
prosecution for their willful and culpably 
negligent acts. Other bills have been intro- 
duced aiming at minimizing of juvenile 
delinquency, protection against inflation, 
equalization of citizenship, and prevention 
of antireligious persecutions. Among 91 roll- 
calls in the first half of 1953 in the House 
of Representatives he answered “present” to 
90 of them. 

Mr. Salamone reported that he has sought 
the aid of Congressman HOLTZMAN on & num- 
ber of occasions on behalf of the College 
Point Taxpayers’ Association and that he 
has been gratified not only by the Congress- 
man’s sympathetic attitude toward the so- 
lution of problems confronting College Point 
but also by his habitual readiness to take 
action in these matters. 

“What impresses me most,” said Mr. Sala- 
mone, “is Congressman HoLTZMAN’S sincerity. 
He has kept me informed of every devel- 
opment in his activities on behalf of the 
association, ‘Prompt public service with a 
a smile’ seems to be the motto he lives by. 
I strongly suspect he is in love with his 
work.” 


Resolutions of American Jewish 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Jewish Committee, at its 47th 
annual meeting held on January 29-31, 
1954, adopted a series of resolutions on 
matters of national import. Appended 
hereto are those I believe to be of espe- 
cial interest to this body: 

STATEMENT ON INTEREELIGIOUS COOPERATION 

More than ever, the American people are 
turning to their churches and sy 
for leadership in resolving the complex prob- 
lems of our day. Among these problems is 
the menace of communism. 

Religion and totalitarianism are irrecon- 
cilable. Each of the three great faiths of 
the Western World has been subjected in 
totalitarian countries to suppression of its 
institutions and persecution of their reli- 
gious leaders and adherents, They are, ac- 
cordingly, united in their resolution to de- 
feat communism; and the American people 
confidently look to their religious leaders 
for guidance in carrying forward this 
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struggle to ultimate victory, while at the 
same time preserving our traditional free- 
doms. 

It is our earnest hope that as multifaith 
effort fruitfully proceeds in this area, as it 
has in other important areas in the past, the 
increasing cooperation among the various 
faiths will extend to other fields of social 
endeavor. Such joint effort can make an 
incalculable contribution toward forward- 
ing a just and lasting peace among nations 
and toward eliminating many of the social 
evils which beset us as a nation. 

The membership of the American Jewish 
Committee stands ready to render every as- 
sistance in this high endeavor. 


STATEMENT ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


We recognize that during this period of 
crisis in the world's history there are grave 
threats to our Nation's security and t) our 
basic fredoms. These threats to our democ- 
racy arise from two principal sources: The 
totalitarian concept powered by the Soviet 
Union and carried by internationul com- 
munism throughout the world; and the ef- 
forts of those who, while fighting this evil, 
either intentionally or unwittingly, are 
weakening the fabric of freedom. 

We therefore reaffirm our established 
policy of combatting communism and we 
pledge ourselves to continue our program of 
action, education, and cooperation with 
other organizations in exposing and fighting 
this and all forms of totalitarianism. 

We again express our grave concern over 
the damage being done to our democratic 
society by those, in high places or elsewhere, 
who disregard the long-recognized safe- 
guards of liberty. Their actions not only 
subvert the civil liberties of accused indi- 
viduals, but directly disable those in public 
service from performing their proper func- 
tions because of fear of unjustifiable interro- 
gation and attack. Examples of this de- 
moralization exist in both our foreign and 
domestic services. This process, if un- 
checked, would lay the foundation for a so- 
ciety In which all men must think with one 
mind, speak with one voice, and act under 
the compulsion of fear. This demoraliza- 
tion of independent thought and action is 
now in danger of spreading to private and 
community institutions essential to demo- 
cratic living. 

We therefore propose that the American 
Jewish Committee continue and expand its 
program in defense of our basic liberties and 
we urge all Americans and our Government 
not only to act vigorously to root out the 
threats of communism, but also, with lke 
vigilance to counteract all infringements of 
individual freedom and other practices which 
tend to convert our democracy into a regi- 
mented society. 


STATEMENT ON Crvit RIGHTS 


Discrimination on grounds of race, creed, 
color or national origin, violates the ideals 
upon which our country is founded, weak- 
ens our unity at home, impairs American 
prestige abroad and lends Itself to exploita- 
tion by our country’s enemies. 

As the result of both voluntary and gov- 
ernmental action, the extent of such dis- 
crimination has been significantly reduced 
in recent years. Nevertheless increased ac- 
tivity in this area is indispensable if the 
American ideal of equal rights for all is to 
be realized. 

The American Jewish Committee will con- 
tinue to cooperate with other like-minded 
organizations in an intensified program to 
promote full equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation, employment, housing, and public ac- 
commodation for all Americans, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, 
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STATEMENT ON IMMIGRATION 

We reaffirm our objection to the McCar- 
ran Act of 1952 on the grounds that it is a 
law of exclusion rather than of immigration; 
that it is based on un-American racial 
premises; that it establishes unnecessarily 
harsh rules for deportation without ade- 
quate procedural safeguards; and that, con- 
trary to American principles, it creates in- 
vidious distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized citizens. 

We urge the Congress to adopt an en- 
lightened and liberal immigration and na- 
tionality policy in order to bring this vital 
aspect of Amerfican life into consonance 
with traditional American ideals and prin- 
ciples, and thus advance our relations with 
the other nations of the free world. The 
American Jewish Committee reiterates its de- 
termination to promote this objective. 


RESOLUTION ON THE 1949 STATEMENT OF VIEWS 


An ad hoc committee on Israel having 
been established by the administrative com- 
mittee for the purpose of reappraising the 
position of the American Jewish Committee 
with respect to Israel, in the light of the 
events which have occurred since the adop- 
tion of the 1949 statement of views, and the 
ad hoc committee having recommended that 
this statement continue at this time as a 
statement of our basic policy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this 47th annual meeting 
of the American Jewish Committee reaffirms 
its adherence to the statement of views 
adopted on January 23, 1949, at the 42d an- 
nual meeting. 


STATEMENT ON ISRAEL AND THE NEAR EAST 


More than 5 years ago armistice agree- 
ments were concluded between the Arab 
states and Israel; the United States recog- 
nized the State of Israel; and shortly there- 
after Israel was admitted as a member of 
the United Nations. It was the universal 
hope and expectation that the passions 
aroused by the armed conflict in the Near 
East would subside and that the armistice 
agreements would lead to peace. 

This has not happened. Instead the sit- 
uation in the Near East has been steadily 
deteriorating. Violence has prevailed on 
both sides of the border. The boycott and 
blockade of Israel by its Arab neighbors have 
been tightened and extended until they now 
include not only the Suez Canal but the Red 
Sea as well, while the armistice agreements 
are being weakened under the impact of 
mutual accusation and recrimination. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union exploits the 
growing tensions as evidenced by its veto 
in the Security Council of the resolution 
on the Jordan River project submitted by 
the United States, Great Britain, and France, 

By the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
guaranteed the inviolability of the present 
boundaries, In this growing crisis it be- 
comes the duty of these powers to take 
measures which will reduce the friction be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel and then 
bring about peace between them. 

American interest requires peace and sta- 
bility in the Near East. To grant arms to 
any nation which has not shown a genuine 
desire to live at peace with its neighbors 
defeats this interest. To give arms in the 
present situation will only bolster intran- 
sigence and extremism as exemplified by the 
recent inflammatory utterance by the King 
of Saudi Arabia that the Arab countries 
should be willing to sacrifice 10 million Arab 
lives in order to exterminate Israel. Only 
under conditions of amity and cooperation 
will it be possible to find a humanitarian 
and realistic solution to the Arab refugee 
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problem which is an urgent concern to all 
civilized people. 

The countries of the Near East need the 
friendly aid of the United States politically 
and economically in order to bring stability 
and a rising standard of living to the whole 
region, The regional approach taken by our 
Government, both in the past and at present, 
for the development of the water resources 
of the region for the mutual benefit of all 
its inhabitants, Arab and Israeli, represents 
constructive American statesmanship, 

We are convinced that it is in the interest 
of the United States to continue economic 
aid to the nations of the Near East and to 
intensify its efforts for the establishment 
of a lasting peace in this vital area. 


The Right Way To Fight Internal 


Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I want to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of February 25, 1954, 
entitled “A Contrast in Method,” and to 
commend it to the attention of this body. 

I am certain many of my colleagues, 
and many people throughout our coun- 
try, were very pleased by the recognition 
granted the work of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board in this editorial. 
There may be many methods of fighting 
communism and internal subversion in 
our country—but there is no doubt that 
the method pursued by the SACB is the 
method consistent with our American 
tradition. 

The editorial follows: 

A CONTRAST IN METHOD 


While congressional committees chase the 
headlines in the guise of chasing Commu- 
nists, there is a duly constituted arm of the 
United States Government that, little known 
to the public, is quietly proceeding in its 
task of bringing under legal restraint what is 
left of the internal Communist conspiracy. 
This is the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, which has recently been holding 
hearings in this city that afford striking con- 
trast to the irresponsible sideshows staged 
80 frequently in Washington. 

The SACB was established by the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 to determine whether 
organizations cited by the Attorney General 
as Communist or Communist-front are suti- 
ciently under Communist domination to 
warrant their registration in accordance with 
the terms of the law. If the Board holds 
that they are, and its findings are sustained 
by the courts, the organizations become sub- 
ject to heavy disabilities. These include 
submission of annual financial statements, a 
declaration on all thelr publications and 
broadcasts that they are Communist-action 
or Communist-front, a prohibition against 
Federal employment, and a ban on passports 
for any of their officers or members, and 80 
forth. As its first case, the Board, after 
extensive hearings, placed the Communist 
Party itself in this category. This ruling 
has been carried to the United States Court 
of Appeals, but meanwhile hearings on sev- 
eral other organizations have gone forward. 
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There ts much about the Internal Security 
Act with which this newspaper has found 
serious fault, including its very broad lan- 
guage that we have feared might enmesh po- 
litical organizations espousing unpoular 
causes that have little or nothing to do with 
communism. In this respect the dangers in- 
herent in the act constitute as much a po- 
tential threat to civil liberty today as they 
did when the measure was passed over Presi- 
dent Truman's veto more than 3 years ago. 
However, the one definitive finding that the 
Ford has thus far made—namely, that the 
Communist Party is a subsidiary and puppet 
of the Soviet Union and subject to the re- 
striction of the law—is unexceptionable. 
The Board could have sensibly come to no 
other conclusion. 

What is particularly important to note at 
this time is that the Board has conducted 
its proceedings—most recently those in New 
York last week on the Labor Youth League— 
with dignity, decency, and decorum. Here 
no television carnival, no playing for the 
grandstand, no cheap theatrics are involved. 
It is refreshing to turn from the antics of 
self-serving publicity-seekers to the work of 
an unspectacular Government agency seri- 
ously concerned with controlling the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 


Charity Begins at Home 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I see the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has not given up on its idea of dis- 
posing surplus products to countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, at knock-down, 
give-away prices. I do not think the 
people of America, who, in reality, foot- 
the bill in taxes for these subsidized 
products, are going to take too kindly to 
this proposition. 

In the first place we have hundreds 
upon hundreds of families in America 
where the breadwinner is unemployed. 
Certainly they should have considera- 
tion in any program of disposal of sur- 
plusage by our Government. Again 
there are thousands upon thousands of 
marginally employed workers today in 
our country, people who are only gain- 
fully employed several days a week. 
They should be given consideration also. 

When the needs of our Nation have 
been well and amply provided for, that 
is time to look elsewhere for the distrib- 
ution of those surplus products. 

Of course, the proposal of the Agricul- 
ture disposal program to Russia's satel- 
lites only serves to focus attention on 
the whole proposition of trade with the 
Soviet-dominated world. Britain, as we 
know, is rushing into Russia's arms with 
indecent abandon in the effort to pro- 
mote East-West trade. The British Gov- 
ernment accompanies all such proposals 
with the ready explanation that it means 
to stop short of trading in strategic ma- 
terials. I must confess, Mr. Speaker, 


that this stumps me. I don't know how 


you can draw the line and say what is 
strategic and what is not, It seems to 
me that anything that sustains the So- 
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viet regime, that enables it to keep in 
power, to increase its hold on captive 
states, anything that does this, is es- 
sentially strategic. 

Because others appear ready and eager 
to trade principles for profits is no rea- 
son why Uncle Sam should abandon the 
moral basis upon which this Nation op- 
poses and contests the tenets of athe- 
istic communism. 

There is much being proposed, Mr. 
Speaker, in the name of international 
trade these days that needs to be scru- 
tinized. In this connection I would like 
to draw the attention of this body to 
the following communication from Mr, 
Thomas Kennedy, vice president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, to Mr. 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the board 
of the Studebaker Corp., at South Bend, 
Ind., in which we gain some valuable 
insights into several aspects of modern 
international trade: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1954. 
Mr. PauL G. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman of the Board, Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind, 

Dran Mr. HorrMan: I have just read your 
article entitled “Suicide by Tariff” in the 
February 23 issue of Look magazine. 

The first paragraph of your article is as 
follows: 

“As we sat in my hotel room in Berlin, 
a German economist said: "You Americans 
bafe me. You praise free enterprise. You 
know how much the American consumer 
gains when manufacturers really compete at 
making better products for lower prices. 
Yet you put up tariff walls against import 
goods that Americans need and want. The 
result is that Americans are obliged to buy 
domestic goods when they could get the same 
things better and cheaper from overseas. 
Does your idea of competition stop at the 
border?“ And then you say, “I could not 
deny his logic.” 

If you had considered all the facts, I think 
you could have easily denied the above. I 
was in Western Germany recently and found 
that American coal can be placed in Ham- 
burg in successful competition with the 
Ruhr Valley coal, but it is impossible to do 
because the Federal Government of Western 
Germany refuses to grant an import license 
for such imports. 

A recent Associated Press story from Lux- 
embourg stated that Belgium had initiated 
a trade agreement with Russia involving pur- 
chase of 60,000 tons of Russian anthracite. 
In this connection it may be pertinent to ask 
if Belgium is using American dollars to cover 
this trade agreement, and why Welsh anthra- 
cite could not be purchased from Great Brit- 
ain or from the United States as cheap as it 
could be bought from Russia, 

It may also be fair to ask if subsidies are 
part of the international trade-relations 
program, or apply to any European nation, 
such as Russia and other countries, where 
nationalization of industries is in effect. 
Moreover, the various countries participating 
in the Marshall plan have been and are still 
buying Polish coal—which is really Russian 
coal. Have they used American dollars to 
purchase this coal? 

Based on the foregoing facts and with 
some little knowledge of international trade, 
particularly as it relates to coal, it is my 
judgment that free trade or lower tariffs is 
a one-way street and the only country mov- 
ing along this street is the United States of 
America. For instance, England refused to 
join the Schuman plan because it might 
damage its export trade and adversely affect 
‘wage scales in England; various South Amer- 
ican countries have instituted import li- 
censes and quota systems against American 
goods and commodities, and waste residual 
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ofl from Venezuela is indiscriminately 
dumped on our eastern seaboard in violation 
of every concept of reasonable competition 
with both liquid and solid fuels produced 
in this country. 

In commenting on the Randall Commis- 
sion report, which you refer to and evidently 
approve, I would say that the dissenting 
opinions of various members of that Com- 
mission- make out a better case than the 
majority report which favors the Randall 
policy and dovetails with your views. It is 
quite difficult to make adequate comment 
on your article in a brief letter, but I think 
it is reasonable to make the observation that 
you should refrain from writing additional 
stories on tariffs unless you give considera- 
tion to all available facts related to this in- 
volved subject. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS KENNEDY, 
Vice President. 


Every fairminded person will agree, I 
am sure, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Kennedy 
presents a well-reasoned, soundly set- 
forth case. I am particularly struck by 
Mr. Kennedy’s question as to whether 
our own American dollars are being used 
as economic tools against us in this game 
of international trade. In like manner, 
I am impressed by his stress on the 
dumping of residual fuel oil on our east- 
ern seaboard and its detrimental effect 
upon the coal industry of this country, 

It would be well for all of us to bear 
in mind, Mr. Speaker, that if this body 
approves the St. Lawrence seaway and 
it becomes a reality, then the flow of this 
residual fuel oil into the United States 
will be greatly increased and the harm 
it is doing to the coal and domestic oil 
industry will be gravely aggravated, 
We might also ponder well the probable 
additional effects of the seaway on other 
industries as the dumping of foreign 
goods is accelerated. Who knows how ; 
many products of Soviet slave labor will ç 
eventually find their way through thes 
seaway doors to destroy the base ofi, 
American industrial production ande 
thus help promote the economic col-™ 
lapse which the top Soviet strategists 
await as the hour to launch their most 
aggressive assault. I commend these 
considerations to my colleagues as 
worthy of their best thought, 


A Hero Dies in Louisiana in 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 ` 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, a well-deserved tribute, printed 
originally in the Baltimore Sun, but re- 
produced in the New Orleans Item, New 
Orleans, La., is the editorial entitled 
“A Hero Dies in Louisiana.” Lt. George 
G. Jeffries, of Frostburg, Md., was one 
of the Nation’s immortals, giving his life 
in an action above and beyond the call 
of duty and saying the lives ef innu- 
merable people in Louisiana. In such 
an action of rare courage and sacrifice 
we from Louisiana properly add our word 
of deep appreciation. 
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The article follows: 
A Hero Dres IN LOUISIANA 


Once in a while a man must make a great 
moral decision which is also a decision for 
life or death. For Lt. George G. Jeffries, of 
Frostburg, Md., the decision came in a Navy 
airplane over Lake Charles, La. The plane 
was falling and threatened to crash into a 
thickly populated residential section of the 
city. Lieutenant Jeffries could have bailed 
out and saved his own life. He didn't have 
much time to decide; but then, men who 
can make the right decision in crisis like 
this don't need much time to decide. Lieu- 
tenant Jeffries stayed with his plane, cleared 
the city with it, and died as it crashed in 
a ricefield. His family, in their loss, can 
know that he died for others, and can be 
very proud of him. The Navy and the Nation 
are proud of him, too. 


A Postscript to the Hvasta Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to commend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body the 
comments which appeared in the Merry- 
Go-Round column in the Newark Star 
Ledger of February 28, 1954. The re- 
marks which follow credit our distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey, Mr. 
Robo, with doing much to keep the 
State Department from forgetting about 
the plight of John Hvasta while the lat- 
ter was imprisoned by the Communists 
in Czechoslovakia. 


There is little doubt but that the dili- 
gence on the part of our colleague from 
New Jersey aided to a large extent in 
furthering the solution of this problem, 
and in enabling Mr. Hvasta to become 
reunited with his family in our country. 
I believe that this service rendered by 
our colleague, Representative PETER 

«` Ropo, warrants due recognition. 
The article follows: 
_ Drew Pearson’s WASHINGTON 
Merry-Go-Rounp 
A Hvasta, the New Jersey ex-GI who miracu- 
lously escaped from a Czechslovak jail was 
riding past the Capitol Building the other 
evening. It was the first time he had ever 
been in Washington, and the Capitol dome, 
under scrutiny of the searchlights, stood in 
magnificent silhouette against the horizon. 

“It certainly gives me a thrill to see that,” 

,eHvyasta remarked. I've heard about the 
buildings here in Washington, but there were 
times when I never expected to see them. 

“People in Czechoslovakia don’t get much 
of a thrill out of their buildings, especially 
Government buildings,” he added. “In fact, 
they don't get any thrill out of thelr Govern- 
ment. But here you dọ. At least I do, and I 
think most people do. We may cuss out our 
Government, but we appreciate it Just the 
same. In Czechoslovakia you can't even 
cuss.” 

Hvasta was loath to talk in a TV interview 
about his experiences in the country where 
he spent 4 years tn jail, plus 2 years in hiding. 
But the fact that he was able to hide out for 
almost 2 years among the Czech people he 
attributes to just one thing: their regard for 
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America and their dislike of the Communist 
regime. 

“The word ‘American’ is a passport in 
Czechoslovakia,” he said, explaining to me 
how he was able to travel 200 miles from his 
prison in Leopoldoy to the American Embassy 
in Prague. “I never would have been taken 
in by Czech families along the way had I not 
been an American,” 

Hvasta was greatly interested in the free- 
dom balloons which this writer helped to 
launch from the German border into Czecho- 
slovakia 3 years ago, carrying messages of 
hope and friendship. 

“I heard about the balloons though I didn’t 
see any,” he said. “What the people there 
need is exactly this kind of encouragement. 
All the people behind the Iron Curtain are 
strong for America, but they have to be re- 
minded that we have not forgotten them. 
We have far more friends than we realize, 
but we don't take advantage of that fact.” 

Hvasta was interested to hear that Senator 
DovGras, of Dlinois, had introduced a bill 
providing $2 million to send food by balloons 
behind the Iron Curtain. Congressman Ro- 
DINO, of Newark, N. J., the man who did so 
much to keep the State Department from 
forgetting Hvasta's plight, told him that he 
was introducing a companion bill in the 
House of Representatives, 


Problems Affecting the Welfare of Metal- 
Trade Workers in the Various East 
Coast Naval Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
matter of some importance has been 
called to my attention by a representa- 
tive of the East Coast Metal Trades Dis- 
trict Council. It is a situation that 
should be corrected, in justice to both 
enlisted men in the Navy and civilian 
workers in the naval shipyards. 

The East Coast Metal Trades District 
Council is an organization of over 100 
affiliated AFL local unions in the vari- 
ous east coast naval shipyards. The 
executive board of the council has been 
in session for the past several days con- 
sidering problems affecting their mem- 
bers. It has been agreed that perhaps 
their most important single problem is 
concerned with the practice of assigning 
work normally done by civilians to Navy 
service personnel. That the problem is 
vital to the civilian workers in the naval 
shipyards is easily shown. For example, 
during the past month at the Norfolk 
shipyard job orders involving over 17,000 
man-days of work were canceled and 
the work assigned to service personnel. 
The East Coast Metal Trades District 
Council has the names of the ships and 
the number of the job orders which were 
canceled and will make them available 
to any interested party. When it is con- 
sidered that most of the work done by 
the crews of naval ships undergoing re- 
pair or overhaul at naval shipyards is 
assigned to them immediately upon 
arrival of the ships, and therefore never 
appear on job orders, it becomes evident 
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that the total amount of work done by 
the ships’ force during the past month 
at Norfolk which could have been done 
better and cheaper by civilian workers 
is at the very least 3 to 4 times the 17,000 
man-days listed above which are a mat- 
ter of record. 

Of course, this condition is not con- 
fined to the Norfolk Shipyard. Repre- 
sentative from each of the East Coast 
Naval Shipyards attended the meeting 
of the Executive Board of the Council 
and it was agreed that this is a problem 
common to all naval shipyards, When 
you consider the amount of work done 
by Navy repair ships and tenders in ad- 
dition to the work done by ship’s per- 
sonnel in shipyards it is clear that well 
over 50 percent of the repair and over- 
haul work on Navy vessels is done by 
service personnel. 

The Metal Trades Council maintains 
that all this work could be done better 
and cheaper by civilian workers. The 
expense involved in training and main- 
taining a serviceman under present con- 
ditions makes him one of the most ex- 
pensive workers in the country. This is 
not to be considered in any way as a 
criticism of Navy personnel, Their pri- 
mary function is to operate the fleet 
and to train for maximum effectiveness 
in the event of war. The past record of 
the Navy proves that they do a magnifi- 
cent job. However, to take these men 
who are trained to operate the Navy 
ships and attempt to make them fully 
qualified shipyard craftsmen is an in- 
efficient utilization of manpower which 
causes extra expense, improper work, 
and unnecessary accidents. 

If I were to attempt at this time to 
fully document the statement that the 
use of servicemen doing civilian work 
results in extra expense, improper work, 
and unnecessary accidents it would re- 
quire hours of time. What I would like 
to do is to outline typical examples of 
the type of incidents which result from 
this practice. 

For example, take the matter of addi- 
tional expense. In addition to the items 
of maintenance, clothes, hospitalization, 
training, pensions, and so forth, which 
must be considered in computing the 
final cost of such work we would have 
to consider such typical jobs handled 
by servicemen as the following: On the 
U. S. S. Coral Sea at Norfolk—job order 
16-127-4812—the crew fabricated 24 
sections of 3½ - and 4-inch bilge drain- 
age pipe, approximately 170 feet. The 
job was not done properly and had to 
be renewed by the pipe shop. Since the 
shipyard had not done the work origi- 
nally they were not aware that the job 
was faulty. An order to the shipyard 
to do the job was not issued until 7 days 
prior to the completion date. This late 
planning caused by the ship's force at- 
tempting the work resulted in overtime 
work to complete the work on time. Just 
the cost of the material ruined on this 
job was $253.20—170 feet of pipe at 84 
cents per foot plus 48 flanges at $2.30 
each. 

At Charlestown, S. C., a job order— 
08-236-1601—was issued January 22, 
1954, which instructed the ship's force 
to repair interior watertight doors, The 
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doors were disassembled by the ship's 
force and the parts were cleaned and 
thrown in a large box. The parts were 
not tagged or identified in any way and 
at the present time are lying jumbled in 
the box. It will require many extra days 
work to sort out these parts, identify and 
reorder damaged parts, and reassemble 
the doors. The shipyard’s civilian work- 
ers will almost certainly be called on to 
do the job at the last minute. 

On the LST 664 at Norfolk the serv- 
icemen undertook a routine job of clean- 
ing fresh-water tanks which had been 
coated with zinc dust. As a result of 
neglecting safety precautions 18 of the 
men were sent to the dispensary to be 
checked for lung trouble. 

The unsafe practices resulting from 
assigning inexperienced servicemen to 
ship repair work is further proven by the 
following excerpts from the safety bul- 
letins put out at the Boston naval ship- 
yard recently. The first quotation is 
from the January 25, 1954, bulletin. It 
reads as follows: 

Recently Joseph J. Maschella, plumber, 
was burned by hot steam when a wood plug 
driven into the end of a steam condensate 
line blew- out, permitting steam to escape 
into the forward engineroom of the 
E-PCE(R)-850 on pier No. 7. The plug had 
been installed by the crew about a week be- 
fore and blew out when steam was turned 
into the line. 


The second item is taken from the 
issue of the same bulletin dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1954, and reads as follows: 

Last week several members of the crew 
aboard the U. S. S. Roberts started to remove 
a bleeder valve from a 3-inch steamline in 
the No. 1 engine in the No. 1 fireroom. When 
the valve flange was unbolted the residual 
pressure in the line forced the joint open 
and a blast of steam burned the machinist 
mates performing the work. 


As far as the overall operations of the 
Navy are concerned the three jobs listed 
above are minor. However, these cases 
can be multiplied by hundreds in each 
of the naval shipyards. An impartial 
study conducted by a congressional com- 
mittee would reveal that the general 
conditions outlined above exist. 

Actually the problem has actually gone 
further. The Navy is now using enlisted 
men, it seems, whenever and wherever it 
is possible to replace civilian workers. 
On the U. S. S. Wacamaw in Boston a 
job estimated at 65 man-days issued to 
the laborers to clean a number of tanks 
was canceled when the ship decided to 
have prisoners on board do the work in- 
stead. Further, in the past week a bus- 
load of prisoners from the First Naval 
District have been brought into the Bos- 
ton shipyard daily and put to work on 
various ships, including the U. S. S. 
Manuel, the U. S. S. Mullany, and the 
U. S. S. Baltimore, doing work which has 
been assigned to civilians in the past. 

At Norfolk shipyard recently members 
of the Metal Trades Union noted job 
order No, 62—025-5002 issued to repair 
6,000 type A drawer stowage which had 
been made three-eighths of an inch too 
short. Upon questioning they were told 
that the drawers had been made in a 
Federal penitentiary. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., the prisoners 
run a print shop which prints 10,000 
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copies of the monthly shipyard paper in 
addition to many of the standard forms 
used in the shipyard, 

We are familiar with the viewpoint 
that argues that since the funds avail- 
able for shipyard work is limited the 
curtailment of servicemen doing civilian 
work would not result in any additional 
work for the shipyard. This view 
ignores the basic cause of the situation 
outlined. At the time budget allocations 
are made to cover the cost of operating 
the fleet and the shipyards to service the 
fieet, the Navy estimates its manpower 
requirements for both servicemen and 
civilian workers. It is at that time that 
manpower ceilings are fixed, after which 
the Department is bound by its own 
ruling. It is also at that time that the 
weight of the labor force represented 
by the enlisted personnel makes itself 
felt, and that these misassignments of 
work are conceived. 

It is the position of the Metal Trades 
Union that the Department estimates 
should be based on the principle that 
civilian workers should be employed 
wherever possible to free military per- 
sonnel for primarily military duties. If 
this principle is followed we will not run 
into the situation where funds available 
for the shipyards are exhausted while 
servicemen are available in large num- 
bers to do work which can be done better, 
safer, and cheaper by civilians. 

It is not intended that these remarks 
shall be considered as a reflection on the 
enlisted men, but to show that it is 
neither fair nor just to put enlisted men 
at tasks not part of military duty and for 
which civilian tasks they have not been 
trained. The duties of enlisted men and 
civilian workers are separate and dis- 
tinct and should be so considered so that 
to each will be assigned duties within 
their respective positions. To do this 
will be beneficial to both enlisted men 
and civilian workers, 


Codes of Ethics and Publicity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 81st Congress and in the 83d Con- 
gress I have maintained that a legislative 
committee, with large authority in the 
field of investigation, should be bound 
by a judicial code of ethics. On Febru- 
ary 25, 1953, in this Chamber I said: 

To avoid any possible misunderstandings 
in the future the committee should volun- 
tarily adopt a judicial code of ethics. A 
judge would disqualify himself if, prior to 
or during a trial, he should permit himself 
to become engaged in a public discussion 
of the issues. The same rule should apply 
in the case of members of a congressional 
committee delegated to act for and in the 
name of a legislative body in an investigative 
capacity. 


Mr. Speaker, I further suggest that 
all members of a legislative investigating 
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committee should refrain from appear- 
ances on radio and TV and from the 
issuance of press releases until a final 
finding by the full committee on any in- 
diivdual or on any issue. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure my colleagues who are not of the 
legal profession will be interested in the 
lawyer’s concept of ethics, as reflected in 
an article in the February 1954 issue of 
the Journal of the American Judicature 
Society, which I am extending my re- 
marks to include, as follows: 

Canons anp Court RULES on COURTROOM 
Pusuiciry 


Some weeks ago an Ohio lawyer wrote to 
the American Judicature Society for infor- 
mation as to the jurisdictions in which 
canons of ethics regarding publicity of 
courtroom proceedings have been adopted. 
The inquiry was referred to George E. Brand, 
former president of the society, whose forth- 
coming book, Bar Associations, Attorneys 
and Judges—Function, Ethics and Disci- 
pline, will contain full answers to that and 
many similar questions. Mr. Brand's letter 
in response to the request is published here- 
with in full, containing as it does valuable 
information on a subject of extraor 
current interest to the administration of 
justice: 

Dernorr, MicH., December 29, 1953. 
Mr, JEROME N. CURTIS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 9 to the American Judicature Society, 
together with your letter of the 28th to me, 
requesting information as fo the adoption 
of canons or rules of judicial ethics in re- 
spect of the publicity of courtroom proceed- 
ings, have been received. I am pleased to 
learn that a joint committee of the Cleve- 
land Bar Association and the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association is working on the 
problem involved, 

For several years I have been endeavoring 
to complete, for the American Judicature 
Society, a source book containing, among 
other things, all canons of judicial ethics 
adopted in the various States, Territorial, 
and Federal jurisdictions, and in that con- 
nection during the past 2 years I have been 
in correspondence with Joseph B. Miller, sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Bar Association, 
furnishing him with data as to the adoption 
of comprehensive canons of judicial ethics 
by the courts and State bar associations. 
Your inquiry is focused on the publicizing 
of court proceedings. 

I delayed reply to your letter of the 9th 
awaiting the return of printer's copy as to 
a number of the jurisdictions refiecting 
changes occurring during the year 1953, 
which I decided to include in the book. 
This copy came in today, and from a screen- 
ing of it I give you the following information, 


THE ABA CANON 


ABA Judicial Canon, 35, as adopted Sep- 
tember 30, 1937—Improper publicizing of 
court proceedings: Proceedings in court 
should be conducted with fitting dignity and 
decorum. The taking of photographs in the 
courtroom, during sessions of the court or 
recesses between sessions, and the broadcast- 
ing of court proceedings, are calculated to 
detract from the essential dignity of the pro- 
ceedings, degrade the couf c. and create mis- 
conceptions with respect thereto in the mina 
of the public, and should not be permitted. 

This canon was amended on September 
15, 1952, as follows: 

“35. Improper publicizing of court pro- 

: Proceedings in court should be con- 
ducted with filtting dignity and decorum. 
The taking of photographs in the courtroom, 
during sessions of the court or recesses be- 
tween sessions, and the broadcasting or tele- 
vising of court proceedings, are calculated 
to detract from the essential dignity of the 
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proceedings, distract the witness In giving 
his testimony, degrade the court, and create 
misconceptions with respect thereto in the 
mind of the public, and should not be per- 
mitted: Provided, That this restriction shall 
not apply to the broadcasting or televising, 
under the supervision of the court, of such 
portions of naturalization proceedings 
(other than interrogation of applicants), as 
are designed and carried out exclusively as a 
ceremony for the purpose of publicly demon- 
strating in an impressive manner the essen- 
tial dignity and the serious nature of natu- 
ralization.” 

ABA Canon 35, in its original form, has 
been adopted officially in the following juris- 
dictions: 

California, by the Conference of Cali- 
fornia Judges; Connecticut, by the judges of 
the superior court; Delaware, by supreme 
court rule (governs as to appellate courts 
and recommends standard of conduct for 
judges of other courts); Florida, by supreme 
court rule; Idaho, by integrated State bar, 
approved by supreme court; Kentucky, by 
rule of court of appeals; Michigan, by rule 
of supreme court; Nebraska, by integrated 
State bar, approved by supreme court; New 
Mexico, by integrated State bar, but not yet 
approved by supreme court; Oregon, by inte- 
grated State bar, approved by supreme court; 
South Dakota, by integrated State bar, ap- 
proved by supreme court; Utah, by inte- 
grated State bar, approved by supreme court; 
Virginia, supreme court bar integration rule; 
Washington, supreme court rule; West Vir- 
ginia, supreme court of appeals rule 

The canon in its original form also has 
been adopted by the following nonintegrated 
State bar associations: Bar Association of 
Arkansas, Indiana State Bar Association, 
Iowa State Bar Association, Bar Association 
of the State of Kansas, Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation, Wisconsin Bar Association. 

The canon as amended on September 15, 
1952, has been officially adopted in Tennessee 
by supreme court rule. 

It has also been adopted by the following 
unintegrated State bar associations: Georgia 
Bar Association, Bar Association of Hawaii, 
Minnesota State Bar Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association. 

OTHER VERSIONS 


Differently worded canons to the same 
general effect have been adopted in other 
jurisdictions as follows: 

New Jersey, canon 35: 

“Improper publicizing of court proceed- 
ings: Proceedings in court should be con- 
ducted with fitting dignity and decorum. 
The taking of photographs or the making of 
sketches of the courtroom or of any person 
in it, during sessions of the court or recesses 
between sessions, and the broadcasting of 
court proceedings, are calculated to detract 
from the essential dignity of the proceed- 
ings, degrade the court, and create miscon- 
ceptions with respect thereto in the mind 
of the public, and should not be permitted.” 

Puerto Rito: Statute authorizes the Su- 
preme Court of Puerto Rico to adopt and put 
into effect canons of judicial ethics which 
shall govern the conduct of all members of 
the judiciary in Puerto Rico, Up to April 1. 
1953, the court had not adopted such canons, 

THE FEDERAL COURTS 


Alabama, northern district: Unwritten 
rule prohibits courtroom photographing and 
broadcasting. 

Colorado, rule 11: 

“Courtroom decorum: The taking of 
photographs or the broadcasting of judicial 
proceedings in any courtroom of this court 
or so close to any such courtroom as to dis- 
turb the order and decorum thereof, either 
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while the court ts in session or at recesses 
between sessions when court officials, 
counselors, jurymen, witnesses, or other per- 
sons connected with the proceedings pend- 
ing therein, are present, is prohibited.” 

District of Columbia, rule 95: 

“Taking of photographs: (a) No photo- 
graphs shall be taken in any of the court- 
rooms of this court, in any of the anterooms 
adjacent thereto, in any of the cell blocks, 
in the lobby, or in the corridors of the court- 
house. (b) The taking of photographs in 
any office or other room of the courthouse 
shall be only with the knowledge and consent 
of the official or person in charge of such 
office or room and of the person or persons 
photographed.” 

Kansas, rule 16: 

“Courtroom decorum: The taking of photo- 
graphs or the broadcasting of judicial pro- 
ceedings in any courtroom of this court or 
so close to any such courtroom as to disturb 
the order and decorum thereof, either while 
the court is in session or at recess and when 
court officials, parties, counselors, jurymen, 
witnesses, or other persons connected with 
the proceedings pending therein are present, 
is prohibited.” 

Minnesota, rule 4: 

“No camera or other picture-taking device 
or voice-recording instrument shall 
brought into any Federal court building in 
this district for use during the trial or hear- 
ing of any case, or proceeding incident to any 
case, or in connection with any session of the 
United States grand jury.” 

New Mexico: Rule 14 Is the same as Colo- 
rado rule 11, supra. 

North Dakota, rule 6: Same as Minnesota 
Tule 4, supra. 

Oklahoma, northern, eastern, and western 
districts: 

“The taking of photographs or the 
broadcasting of judicial proceedings in any 
courtroom of this court or so close to any 
such courtroom as to disturb the order and 
decorum thereof, either while the court is 
in session or at recesses between sessions 
when court officials, parties, lawyers, Jurors, 
witnesses, or other persons connected with 
the proceedings pending therein are present, 
is prohibited unless permitted by order of 
court.” 

‘These rules vary slightly. 

Wisconsin, rule 41: 

“Taking of photographs: No picture or 
photographs shall be taken in either of the 
courtrooms located on the third floor of the 
Federal Building at Milwaukee. Pictures or 
photographs may not be taken in the li- 
braries. adjoining said courtrooms, or in 
the corridors adjacent thereto, or in the 
jury rooms, or in the offices of the United 
States District Judge, marshal, clerk of court, 
court reporter, court commissioner and pro- 
bation officer, or in any of the corridors 
adjacent to said designated jury rooms and 
offices without first obtaining permission 
from the person in charge of said rooms or 
offices.” 


Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, rule 
53: 


“Regulation of conduct In the courtroom: 
The taking of photographs in the courtroom 
during the progress of judicial proceedings 
or radio broadcasting of judicial proceedings 
from the courtroom shall not be permitted 
by the court.” 

I regret the delay in the printing of the 
source book, but our decision to include the 
1953 changes and additfons will make the 
material current and more helpful. It will 
include the dates on which the canons were 
adopted in the various furisdictions and 
identify the particular rules, etc., involved. 


Sincerely, 
Georcr E. BRAND, 


March 8, 1954 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Elther House may order the printing of a 

document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
-ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U, S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Co 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thetr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Alken, George D., Vt. Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mer. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo_...The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah 

Bricker, John W., OO. -The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. II.. The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Ohio 
Bush, Prescott, Conn 
Butler, Hugh, Nebr_.__.-..7035.Chestnut St. 
Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 

Byrd, Harry Flood. Va The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester, 


Carlson, Frank, Xans_.....Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn, Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mez....3327 Cleveland 


: e. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky_...- 2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., Ky- 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg. 
Daniel, Price, Teng — 
Dirksen, Everett M., III 
Douglas, Paul H., Tu 
Duff, James H., Pa Š 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St, 
Ellender, Allen J., La 


Ferguson, Homer. Mich The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E. Vt. 

Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 

Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 2527 Belmont Rd. 
George, Walter F., Ga. The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., Jowa____. 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn -=-= 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 


R.I. 
Griswold, Dwight, Nebr. Sheraton Park 
Hayden, Carl, 412 
Hendrickson, Robert C., 


NV. J. 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 

Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 

Md. = 
Hill, Lister, 4a 
Hoey, Clyde R., N. C The Raleigh 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla__Sheraton Park 
3 Hubert H., 
inn 


Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C.. Colo. Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. 0 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn. 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 
Kerr, Robert S., Oka 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William PF. 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif__ 


Langer, William, N. Dak.. The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y..Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C0 

Long, Russell B., La 

McCarran, Pat, Nev 4711 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis. 

McClellan, John L., Ark... 


Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham, 
Wash. 
Malone, George W., Nev...The Mayflower 


Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Martin, Edward. Fa 
Maybank, Burnet R., S. C. - 4730 Quebec St. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 

Okla 


+ 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg.....-.5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak . The Capitol 
Towers. 


Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham, 
Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 
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Pastore, John O., R. 1 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E.. Mick 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J_-Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala_...4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John O., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, 10. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W.. N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah.. 
Welker, Herman, Jdaho__..4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis__...2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dax. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—-Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness, 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minorlty—Felton M. John- 
ston, 

Chaplain—Rey. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Alken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Elender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements. 


Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs, Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs, 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long, 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 
phrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 
Lennon. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Griswold, Duf, 


Purtell, Payne, Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers. 


Committee on the Judictary 
Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs, Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Griswold, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, 
Upton, Murray, Hill, Neely, Dougias, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 5 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Griswold, Purtell, Upton, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California. 
Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Mr, Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
1 ot aay a Ave. 
„ Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut ave > 
Mr, Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 
Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the 5 
at 3 Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
e. 


Mr: Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodis 
Building. 3 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 

Clerk—Harold B, Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. = 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 


pre Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 

cut Ave. 

Marshal—T, Pe Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr. 
Westgate, Md. ppi = 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia, 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
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